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Circulation  of  any  Photographic  Annual  in  the  World. 

1,384  PAGES. 

/T'HE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALMANAC  and  Photographer’s  Daily  Companion  is  recognised 
throughout  the  world  as  the  most  practical  and  valuable  of  all  the  Photographic  Annuals,  its  popularity 
being  so  great  as  to  provoke  numerous  imitations.  Its  pages  teem  with  able  Technical  Articles,  the  results  of 
the  experiments  and  experiences  of  the  foremost  authorities  in  photography.  It  is  the  one  indispensable  and 
trustworthy  reference-book  of  the  Professional  and  Amateur.  No  Photographer  should  be  without  it. 


*  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  is  as  welcome 

and  compendious  as  ever.  It  is,  as  usual,  crammed 
with  standard  and  with  current  notes  upon  everything 
photographic  worth  alluding  to.  It  is  charmingly 
-llustrated  by  various  typical  photo-printing  processes, 
contains  -  full  descriptions  and  diagrams  of  several 
varieties  of  animated-photograph  apparatus,  and  a 
number  of  new  and  acceptable  features.’ 

Croydon  Advertiser. 

6  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  is  one  of  the 
works  on  photography  that  no  one  in  the  business  can 
well  do  without.  It  contains  information  of  great 
value,  which  cam  be  found  nowhere  else.’ 

Mona’s  Herald. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography 
have  once  more  published  their  well-known  “Photo¬ 
graphic  Almanac  and  Photographer’s  Daily  Com¬ 
panion.”  It  forms,  as  heretofore,  a  solid  volume 
entirely  devoted  to  photography  and  to  matters  dealing 
thereon.  The  volume  has  been  prepared  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bedding,  and  is  published  by 
Eenry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

Daily  News. 

“'  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  1897. — This 
year’s  issue  is  a  bulky  volume  running  to  1400  pages. 
Of  course,  a  large  number  of  these  are  devoted  to 
advertisements ;  but,  besides  these,  the  literary  matter 
is  of  such  an  extent  and  contains  such  a  mass  of  infor¬ 
mation,  as  to  make  it  well  worthy  of  the  claim  con¬ 
tained  in  the  sub-title  of  “Photographer’s  Daily 
Companion.”  We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  a  lengthy 
review,  but  we  feel  ^ure  that  no  one  who  is  interested 
iu  photography,  either  as  an  amateur  or  professional, 
will  fail  to  obtain  from  its  pages  a  great  variety  of 
useful  practical  hints.’ — British  and  Colonial  Druggist. 

*  The  British,  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1897. 

Edited  by  Thomas  Bedding,  F.R.P.S. — We  have  to  con¬ 
gratulate  both  editor  and  publisher  on  the  production 
of  this  ponderous  tome.  It  contains  the  usual  collection 
of  miscellaneous  articles  by  various  writers,  upon 
almost  every  conceivable  photographic  topic,  and  from 
the  pen  of  the  Editor  is  an  extremely  useful  article  on 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“Modern  Photographic  Lenses,”  which  gives  just  the 
necessary  data  that  a  practical  photographer  wants, 
but  when  added  to  this  there  is  a  very  good  collection 
of  “Practical  Notes  and  Suggestions  of  the  Year,’ 
besides  the  enormous  number  of  advertisements,  which 
in  themselves  form  a  cyclopaedia  that  is  alone  worth 
the  money,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  book  should  be  the 
constant  reference  and  friend  of  every  photographer. 
It  is  also  sold  bound  in  cloth.’ — Photographic  News. 

*  This  very  bulky  volume  contains  a  record  of  photo¬ 
graphic  progress  during  the  year,  articles  upon  many 
subjects  of  current  interest  and  improvements  to  the 
photographer.  Reproductions  are  also  given  of  some 
very  beautiful  specimens  of  work.  There  are,  of 
course,  a  very  great  many  pages  of  advertisements, 
but  their  very  completeness  adds  to  the  value  of  a 
technical  annual  such  as  this.’— Bristol  Mercury. 

‘We  can  confidently  recommend  to  our  photographic 
readers  the  1897  issue  of  The  British  Journal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Almanac  as  surpassing  all  previous  emanations 
from  that  source.  The  frontispiece,  “  Child  Study,” 
is  as  perfect  a  specimen  of  picturesque  portraiture  and 
bromide  printing  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  The  articles 
aie  both  numerous  and  exhaustive,  thoroughly  up  to 
date  with  regard  to  all  improvements  in  photographic 
science,  embracing  “  Radiography,”  the  Kinetoscope, 
acetylene  gas,  and  the  much  -  neglected  stereoscopic 
work,  together  with  a  special  chapter  on  modern  lenses 
by  the  Editor.  The  ground  covered  by  that  devoted 
to  “  formulas  ”  is  very  extensive,  and  certain  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  all  classes  of  photographers.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  Almanac  is  a  complete  summary  of  every¬ 
thing  of  service  to  the  photographer  promulgated 
during  the  past  season.’— Horse  and  Hound. 

‘The  Almanac  for  1897  of  the  British  Photographic 
Journal,  which  has  just  been  issued,  is  fully  as  bulky 
as  any  of  its  predecessors.  As  usual,  it  contains  a  very 
interesting  summary  of  the  year's  work  in  the  “  black 
art.”  There  is  an  informative  article  on  modern 
photographic  lenses,  and  a  large  number  of  contributed 
papers,  which  should  prove  of  service  to  amateur  and 
professional  photographers  alike.  The  almanac  is 
illustrated  with  a  series  of  pictures  produced  by  various 
processes.' — Glasgow  Herald. 


‘In  the  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  lovers  of 
the  camera  will  find  much  interesting  information 
relative  to  their  art.  It  is  certainly  a  work  which  no 
amateur  should  be  without.’ — Daily  Telegraph. 

‘The  1897  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  and 
Photographers’  Dai'y  Comranion  is  now  obtainable.  To 
amateurs  and  professionals  in  the  art  the  Alma/na c  is  of 
great  interest  and  use.  The  number  of  articles  in  the 
book  this  year  is  increased.’ — Sunday  Times. 

‘  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac. — This  bulky 
volume  makes  its  appearance  pretty  much  in  the  guise 
it  has  assumed  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  full  of 
good  things.  The -summary  of  the  year  is  brief  but 
pithy.  The  editor  deals  with  photographic  lenses  in  a 
naper  of  some  length,  which  is  illustrated  and  which 
is  most  interesting  throughout.  There  are  papers  also 
by  well-known  writers.  The  ‘Epitome  of  Progress 
in  1896,’  compiled  by  the  Editor,  is  a  very  creditable 
and  painstaking  piece  of  work— and  of  its  value  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  ‘Patented  Inventions  of  the  Year  ’ 
is  also  valuable  and  useful,  as  is  ‘  Practical  Notes 
and  Suggestions  of  the  Year,’  and  ‘Recent  Novelties 
in  Apparatus.’  There  are  numberless  tables  and  for¬ 
mulae,  list  of  societies,  and  other  matter  that  make  it 
one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  photographic  books  of 
the  year.  The  price  is  Is.  paper,  and  Is.  Gd.  cloth.’ 

Photography . 

‘  The  British  Journal  Almanac  makes  its  first  appearance 
under  the  able  editorship  of  Thomas  Bedding,  f.r.p.s., 
and  many  of  its  old  readers  will  scan  it  the  more 
narrowly  on  that  account.  The  book  will  bear  such 
inspection,  for  though  it  shows  considerable  changes, 
they  are  judicious,  and  in  the  right  direction.  The 
miscellaneous  articles  occupy  rather  less  space  than 
before,  but  the  editorial  contributions,  records  of  the 
year’s  progress,  &c.,  are  correspondingly  longer.  This, 
in  a  year  which  has  seen  the  development  of  radio¬ 
graphy,  kinetography,  and  acetylene,  as  well  a3  a 
great  advance  in  the  use  of  anastigmatic  lenses,  is  de- 
cidedly^an  advantage.’ — The  Photogram. 

‘  The  British  Journal  Almanac  for  1897.  Obesity  is  a 
disease  in  man,  but  an  admirable  quality  in  almanacs, 
and  so  we  are  glad  to  see  the  familiar  yellow-backed 
annual,  if  anything,  looking  fatter  and  healthier  than 
ever.  In  1871,  as  far  back  as  our  set  goes,  it  was  less 
than  half  the  size  of  the  present  issue.  The  contents 
are  as  good  as  ever,  the  introductory  summary  and  the 
editor’s  article  on  recent  lenses  being  particularly' 
valuable  for  reference.’ — Practical  Photographer. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

These  lines  are  being  written  within  a  very  few  hours  of  the  time 
when  people  take  the  opportunity  of  making  good  resolutions 
and  coming  to  the  more  or  less  desirable  determination  of 
turning  over  a  new  leaf.  It  is  an  old  saying  that,  at  mid¬ 
night  on  the  31st  of  each  December,  if  the  operation  of  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  new  leaf  were  accompanied  by  the  sound  usually 
characterising  the  material  action,  the  wTorld  would  be  filled  w  ith 
the  noise  of  a  tremendous  rustling  of  paper.  What  a  merciful 
thing  it  is  that  those  new  leaves  do  not  rustle,  and  that  most 
of  us,  therefore,  are  spared  the  subsequent  reproaches  of  our 
neighbours,  as  well  as  of  our  consciences,  that  we  rustled  our 
leaves  in  vain ! 

*  *  * 

With  this,  the  first  number  of  the  new  year,  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  turns  over  a  new  leaf,  in  the  simple 
sense  that  it  appears  before  its  readers  in  a  changed  and, 
it  is  thought,  improved  aspect.  What  is  technically  known  as 
the  “  make-up  ”  of  the  paper  has  been  rearranged,  and  through¬ 
out  its  pages  it  will  be  observed  that  several  alterations  of  a 
minor  character  have  been  introduced.  It  is  believed  that 


those  alterations  will  meet  with  the  approval,  as  well  as  consult 
the  convenience,  of  our  readers,  who  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  weeks  will  have  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  other  changes  in  detail  wdiich  it  is  proposed  to  adopt, 

*  *  * 

As  regards  the  future  of  the  Journal,  it  is  perhaps  needless 
to  state  that  it  wall  be  the  aim  of  those  in  whose  hands  its 
destinies  are  placed  to  maintain  it  in  the  proud  and  honour¬ 
able  position  it  has  so  long  occupied.  The  various  able  writers 
who  for  many  years  past  have  well  and  loyally  contributed  to 
and  supported  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  under 
past  occupants  of  the  editorial  chair  will  continue  their  valued 
services  under  the  present  Editor-in-Chief,  who  has  also  the 
satisfaction  of  stating  that  he  has  secured  the  co-operation  of 
several  accomplished  experimental  and  practical  photographers 
of  the  younger  school,  who  will  supply  just  so  much  of  what  is 
called  the  “new  blood”  that  it  may  be  found  desirable  to 
introduce  into  these  columns. 

*  *  * 

For  the  rest,  while  the  Journal  will  follow  the  lines  to 
which  its  lengthy  and  successful  career  and  the  confidence  and 
good  opinion  of  the  photographic  public  at  home  and  abroad 
have  given  the  stamp  of  approbation,  it  is  our  intention  to 
make  use  of  and  develop  certain  new  features  which  have  been 
chosen  with  the  view  of  augmenting  its  value.  Abiding  by 
precedent,  however,  we  refrain  from  publishing  a  programme. 
We  are,  indeed,  content  to  state  that  it  is  our  design  to  omit 
no  effort  for  assuring  to  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
a  continuance  of  the  prestige  and  influence  it  has  so  long 
possessed,  t'hat  all  departments  of  photographic  theory  and 
practice  will  be  found  fully  dealt  with  in  its  columns,  that  the 
artistic  aspects  of  photography  will,  as  hitherto,  be  discussed 
by  representative  writers,  that  the  trade,  the  manufacturers, 
and  professional  photograjihers  will  continue  to  find  in  the 
Journal  an  earnest  and  unwearied  mouthpiece — in  short,  that 
everything  which  tends  to  promote  photographic  advance  and 
progress  will  have  the  fullest  and  earliest  recognition  in  its 


Innumerable  readers  and  friends  of  the  Journal  will  also, 
doubtless,  be  interested  to  know  that  the  old  editoi’ial  office  at 
York-street,  which  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  the  one  spot 
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to  which  so  very  many  of  those,  from  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home,  who  are  interested  in  photography  sooner  or  later  resort, 
has  been  swept  and  garnished,  and  by-and-by  may  not  impro¬ 
bably  present  a  quite  palatial  appearance.  To  that  office  all 
friends  of  the  Journal  and  those  to  whom  we  may  possibly  be 
of  help  or  assistance  in  photographic  matters  will  always,  as  in 
past  times,  be  cordially  welcomed. 

*  *  * 

Finally  we  pass  on  to  remark  that  it  is  the  intention  to  make 
this  weekly  causerie  the  opportunity  of  indulging  in  an  in¬ 
formal— possibly  a  pleasant,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  instructive 
— gossip  with  the  reader  on  such  topics  of  interest  as  may 
seem  profitable  to  select  for  discussion  or  comment  here.  The 
only  remaining  observation  called  for  is,  that  whatever  is  said 
in  this  part  of  the  Journal  appears  under  the  same  sense  of 
responsibility  as  that  which  accompanies  the  remainder  of  its 
contents. 

*  *  * 

While  the  Christmas  atmosphere  still  to  a  great  extent 
lingers  with  us,  it  may  be  worth  while  noting  that  photo¬ 
graphy  appears  to  be  responsible  in  a  larger  degree  than  in 
previous  years  for  the  production  of  portions  at  least  of  the 
Christmas  and  New-year’s  cards  that  have  been  so  prolific 
during  the  last  few  days.  The  cheapness,  convenience,  and 
adaptability  of  the  collotype  process  has  at  last  been  thoroughly 
grasped  by  the  wholesale  houses,  and  an  enormous  number  of 
such  cards  have  been  distributed.  In  the  collection  of  which  we 
were  the  fortunate  recipients,  bromides  and  platinotypes  also 
figured.  For  the  last  two  kinds  there  is  still  scope  for  business 
which,  we  fear,  many  a  photographer  in  a  small  way  neglects. 
If  anything  is  likely  to  drive  the  old-fashioned  coloured  product 
into  complete  oblivion,  it  is  photography  in  some  form  or  other. 
Have  photographers  yet  grasped  that  fact  ? 

*  *  * 

Silver  prints — that  is,  surfaced  prints — as  Christmas  and 
New-year’s  cards  seem,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  going  out  of 
vogue.  We  received  one  such,  however.  It  was  a  portrait  of 
ourselves,  taken  in  this  office  by  Mr.  W.  Crooke,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  used  a  Pocket  Kodak,  and  gave  an  exposure  of  twenty 
seconds.  The  result  was  capital.  The  Pocket  Kodak  has, 
apparently,  had  an  enormous  run,  which  will  probably  not  be 
exhausted  during  the  apj)roaching  season.  The  examples  of 
interior  and  portrait  work,  which  Mr.  Crooke  showed  that  he 
had  done  with  it,  do  the  little  instrument  and  Mr.  Crooke 
great  credit. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Alfred  Maseell,  who  has  constituted  himself  the 
advocate  of  the  Artigue  non-transfer  method  of  carbon  printing, 
writes  with  reference  to  an  article  on  the  subject  that  was 
recently  published,  and  says,  “  I  note  the  leader  which  says 
that  ‘if  the  transfer  operations  could  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  image  developed — provided  tlic  gradation  of  tones  were  perfect 
— direct  on  the  pigmented  paper,  the  carbon  would  be  the 
simplest  and  most  easy  of  manipulation  of  all  the  printing 
methods.’  With  Artigue’s  or  similar  methods  the  transfer 
■is  dispensed  with,  the  gradation  of  tones  is  perfect,  and 
the  image  is  as  sharp  as  by  any  other  process,  and  the 
image  is  not  reversed  as  regards  right  and  lefr.  The 
small  picture  which  I  showed  you,  and  which  was  done  by 


Pringle,  and  others  which  Sinclair  made  on  the  Arte<_'ue 
paper  with  the  greatest  ease  on  his  first  trial,  are  very  good 
examples  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  above  statements.” 

*  *  *- 

The  last  Exhibition  of  the  Salon  contained,  as  Mr.  Maskell 
has  already  pointed  out,  many  examples  of  prints  by  the 
Artigue  process,  to  which,  on  the  ground  of  technique,  no 
objection  could  be  taken  ;  while  as  regards  the  particular  print 
to  which  he  refers,  it  struck  us  as  so  good  of  its  kind  as  to  be 
fairly  comparable  with  ordinary  carbon  or  platinum  prints. 
We  have  not  tried  the  Artigue  paper,  but  there  seems  no  obvious 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  popular,  at  any  rate  among 
amateur  carbon  printers.  The  specimens  shown  at  the  Dublin 
Convention  elicited  at  the  time  warm  praise  from  the  late 

Editor  of  the  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Undeterred  by  the  fate  of  most  dramatists  who  take  photo¬ 
graphy  as  a  base  upon  which  to  build  a  portion  of  their  plots, 
two  gentlemen  lately  essayed  success  where  so  many  have 
failed,  and,  like  poor  Mr.  Jerome  the  other  day,  came  to  grief. 
These  gentlemen  called  their  piece  An  Unsanctified  Garment , 
which  article  of  attire,  according  to  a  contemporary,  was  “  a 
short  dress  worn  at  a  fancy  ball  at  Covent-garden  by  my  Lady 
Arlington,  who,  thinking  she  would  like  to  be  photographed  in 
it,  forwards  it  to  the  portrait- maker,  Mr.  Hammond,  who, 
judging  by  his  appearance  and  his  surroundings,  is  the  sort  of 
photographer  who  does  business  in  the  summer  time  on  Rams¬ 
gate  Sands.  Of  course  she  makes  an  appointment,  but  she 
does  not  keep  it. 

*  *  * 

“  Lord  Arlington  looks  in  while  Mrs.  Hammond  is  masque¬ 
rading  in  the  costume,  and  persuades  her  to  be  ‘  taken  ’  with 
him.  When  he  is  gone,  the  giddy  Mrs.  McDouglas,  wife  of  one- 
of  the  strait-laced  elders  at  Mr.  McMuggin’s  tabernacle,  appears 
on  the  scene.  She,  too,  dons  the  ‘  ud sanctified  garment,’  and 
she,  too,  is  ‘  taken.’  She  is  ‘  taken  ’  more  than  she  wanted  to 
be.  She  bargains  with  Hammond  to  take  one  picture  only, 
and  then  to  destroy  the  negative ;  but  Hammond’s  assistant, 
who  has  a  grudge  against  the  over-pious  Solomon  McDouglas, 
uses  the  camera  on  her  while  she  is  pinning  up  her  skirts  and 
exposing  a  well-developed  calf,  including  also  in  the  picture 
Lord  Arlington,  who  has  suddenly  returned  for  a  jewel  he  has 
left  behind.  The  assistant,  having  developed  his  plates,  puts 
the  results  in  his  master’s  window,  and  then  Solomon 
McDouglas’s  troubles  begin,”  Ac. 

* 

This  kind  of  thing  was  put  forward  as  the  pivot  upon  which 
a  “serious”  piece  of  dramatic  work  was  supposed  to  turn. 
The  authors  entertain  curious  notions  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  business  of  photographic  studios  is  conducted. 

*  *  * 

We  conclude  as  we  should  have  commenced,  and  that  is  by 
wishing  all  readers  of  the  Journal  A  Happy  and  Prosperous 
New  Year. 

- - 

THE  FUTURE  OF  COLLODION  AND  GELATINE  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It  is  now  just  about  a  decade  and  a  half  since  gelatino-bromide 
emulsion  plates  superseded  wet  collodion  for  general  com- 
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mercial  work,  and  dry  collodion  amongst  amateurs.  Ever 
since  that  period  attempts  have  been  made  by  experimentalists 
to  produce,  with  collodion,  plates  as  sensitive  as  with  gelatine, 
and,  from  time  to  time,  it  has  been  alleged  that  some  one  has 
accomplished  that  end.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  amiss,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1896,  to  consider  what  would  be 
the  prospects  of  success,  commercially,  of  collodion  dry — or 
even  wet — plates,  provided  they  could  be  produced  of  the  same 
rapidity  as  that  of  the  present  brands  of  gelatine  plates.  This 
it  may  be  the  more  desirable  to  do,  inasmuch  as  we  have  heard 
several  rumours  during  the  past  year  or  two,  particularly  from 
the  Continent,  that  the  thing  is  un  fait  accompli,  but  that  is 
all ;  results  up  to  the  present  have  not  been  forthcoming. 

The  fact  is,  that,  because  a  thing  may  be  desirable  at  one 
period,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  be  so  at  another — 
or  at  least  to  the  same  degree — may  be  the  case  with  the 
subject  now  under  consideration.  There  is  no  question  that, 
when  gelatine  displaced  collodion  for  general  work,  it  did  it 
solely  by  reason  of  its  superior  sensitiveness,  and  that  alone. 
The  qualities  and  the  character  of  the  negatives  were  not  liked, 
indeed  were  strongly  condemned,  for  a  time,  by  those  who, 
perforce,  used  them  simply  on  account  of  their  enhanced 
rapidity  over  the  wet-plate  process.  There  is  no  question  that 
if  at  the  time  referred  to  collodion  could  have  been  made  to 
yield  plates  equalling  the  rapidity  of  gelatine,  the  latter 
would  never  have  assumed  the  proportions  it  has  in  pho¬ 
tography. 

Collodion  dies  hard,  and  its  makers  tell  us  that  there  is  still 
a  constant  and  steady  demand  for  it  in  various  directions.  In 
photo-mechanieal  work  it  is  yet  the  favourite  process  for  the 
negatives.  Although  specially  prepared  plates  are  being  em¬ 
ployed  by  some,  many  of  the  leading  houses  still  adhere  to  the 
old  process,  and  they  affirm  that  it  suits  them  best.  When 
enlargements  are  made  through  the  medium  of  a  large  nega¬ 
tive,  as  in  the  carbon  and  platinotype  processes,  wet  collodion  is 
almost  universally  employed.  On  the  Continent  most  of  the 
art-reproduction  work  is  done  by  collodion.  The  majority  of 
the  commercial  lantern  slides  are  still  made  on  wet  collodion ; 
and  not  an  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  best  of  those  by 
amateurs  on  collodion  emulsion.  Seeing  all  this,  it  is  really 
worth  considering  whether,  supposing  it  were  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  collodion  plates  equal  in  rapidity  to  gelatine,  they  would 
now  stand  any  chance  of  superseding  it.  The  answer  is 
difficult,  because  the  conditions  are  so  widely  different  from 
what  they  were  when  the  former  process  ousted  the  latter. 

At  the  present  time  the  standard  of  negatives  has  changed, 
and  the  old  wet-plate  character — the  ideal  of  the  older  workers 
— is  no  longer  desired ;  indeed,  it  would  be  decried  by  the 
majority  of  modern  workers.  Again,  the  present  generation  of 
photographers,  as  a  rule,  knows  nothing  about  the  manipulation 
of  collodion,  either  by  acid  or  alkaline  development.  More¬ 
over,  the  tenderness  of  the  collodion  film,  as  compared  with 
that  of  gelatine,  would  give  trouble  to  many,  as  would  also 
the  general  delicacy  of  the  manipulations  from  first  to  last. 
Gelatine  plates  will  bear  a  deal  of  rough  treatment,  while 
collodion  must  be  tenderly  handled.  It  is  a  little  doubtful 
even  if  some  of  the  older  workers  would  again  take  kindly  to 
collodion.  Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  one  cannot 
but  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  if  collodion  could  be  rendered 
as  sensitive  as  gelatine  for  negative  work,  it  would  have  an 
up-hill  journey  for  some  time  before  it  would  oust  gelatine  from 
the  field  for  that  purpose.  The  character  of  the  negatives 
it  yields — the  standard  of  fifteen  years  ago — would  not  assist 


it  much  in  the  eye3  of  modern  workers,  except  those  connected 
with  the  photo-mechanical  processes. 

These  remarks,  be  it  understood,  are  not  made  to  deter 
experimentalists,  but  rather  to  stimulate  them,  for,  as  every 
one  knows,  the  gelatine  process  has  its  shortcomings,  and  any 
other  that  would  avoid  them  would  be  a  desideratum.  One 
thing,  by  way  of  encouragement,  may  be  mentioned,  which  is, 
that  collodion  lends  itself  better  to  orthochromatic  photography 
than  does  gelatine.  Some  orthochromatic  collodion  plates  give 
far  better  colour  renderings,  without  a  colour  screen,  than  do 
gelatine  ones. 

Turning  now  from  negatives  to  prints,  one  may  as  well  first 
glance  at  the  future  prospects  of  gelatine  and  collodion  for 
printing  purposes.  During  the  last  few  years  gelatine  has 
largely  displaced  albumen  for  printing-out  papers.  Now  the 
old  collodio-chloride  process  of  thirty  years  ago  is  being  vigor¬ 
ously  resuscitated,  here  and  in  most  other  countries,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  if  it  will  eventually,  in  time,  oust  gelatine 
as  gelatine  did  albumen,  as  some  are  sanguine  enough  to  pre¬ 
dict  it  will.  That  both  gelatine  and  collodion  papers  have 
their  failings  as  well  as  their  advantages,  there  is  no  gain¬ 
saying,  and  what  process  of  photography,  it  may  be  asked,  has 
not  ?  It  would,  however,  be  rash  to  speculate  on  the  subject 
as  to  the  future,  beyond  saying  that  it  will  be  a  case  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest. 


The  Uses  of  Acetylene. — The  new*  illuminant  continues  to 
attract  popular  and  scientific  attention.  We  note  an  account  of  a 
method  of  removing  phosphine  from  the  gas  obtained  from  the  new 
source,  calcium  carbide.  The  gas,  as  is  known,  can  be  liquefied, 
and  when  allowed  to  evaporate  in  air  it  solidifies.  The  solid 
melts  at  81°,  and  the  liquid  boils  at  83°.  From  what  may  be 
termed  technical  quarters,  we  are  led  to  expect  its  practical  appli¬ 
cation  to  illumination  purposes,  and  that  indeed  a  revolution  in 
domestic  illumination  is  at  hand.  We  read  that  “  the  advantages 
of  this  form  of  illumination  are  evident,  for  the  gas  in  a  liquefied 
form  can  be  used  in  places  where  no  gas  supply  exists.  Street 
mains  are  thus  unnecessary,  and  a  light  of  extraordinary  power  is 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  one,  the  price  of  acetylene  being  less 
than  ordinary  gas.”  We  should  understand  the  latter  rather 
startling  assertion  to  mean  that  the  price  is  less  candle  power 
for  candle  power.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered,  and 
is  not  usually  remembered,  that  the  high  price  we  pay  for  coal  gas 
is  mainly  composed  of  what  we  may  term  cost  of  delivery.  If  it 
were  feasible  to  do  it,  it  would  pay  gas  companies  to  deliver  gas  a: 
their  works  at  pence  rather  than  shillings  per  thousand, 


Iiig'ht  Action  on  Eruptive  Diseases. — Most  of  our 

readers  are  familiar  with  the  old  photographic  story  of  the  sitter  who 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  photographed  because  of  a  series  of  dark 
markings  which  made  their  appearance  on  each  positive  almost  as 
soon  as  the  developer  was  applied,  the  sequel  of  the  story  being  the 
fact  the  sitter  was  unknowingly  affected  with  the  first  stages  of  an 
eruptive  fever,  the  spots  of  which  were  perceived  in  their  inchoate 
stage  by  the  camera  before  they  could  be  observed  by  the  eye.  M  e 
have  never  met  the  photographer  who  acted  on  this  occasion,  nor  is 
his  name  handed  down  to  fame ;  but  a  still  more  remarkable  con¬ 
nexion  betwixt  the  sun’s  rays  and  disease  is  to  be  found  narrated  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  British  Medical  Journal.  Several  investi¬ 
gators  have  shown  that  an  inflammatory  action  is  produced  on 
the  skin  by  radiations  of  short  wave-length,  and  hence,  when  an 
inflammation  already  has  started,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it 
would  be  increased  by  such  light-waves.  Dr.  X.  R.  Finsen.  of 
Copenhagen,  describes,  in  the  journal  mentioned,  his  results  with 
small-pox  patients  confined  in  a  room  lighted  entirely  after  the 
manner  of  a  photographic  dark  room.  The  window  glass  is  to  be 
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deep  red,  or,  if  curtains  are  to  be  employed,  several  thicknesses 
must  be  hung.  The  treatment  must  be  begun  at  an  early  stage, 
and  continued  till  the  vesicles  are  dried  up,  and  the  results  are 
satisfactory.  _ 

The  decomposition  of  H!ypo  by  Acids. — It  is  known, 
in  practice,  by  photographers  who  lay  claim  to  no  special  chemical 
acquirements,  that  upon  adding  an  acid  to  hypo  a  milkiness  of  the 
solution  is  gradually  superinduced.  Thiosulphuric  acid  is  liberated 
and  spontaneously  decomposes,  and  sulphur  is  deposited.  How  this 
action  takes  place  is  a  disputed  point  amongst  chemists.  A  con¬ 
tribution  towards  its  elucidation,  which  must  be  valuable  to  students 
of  the  theory  of  the  fixing  bath,  has  been  made  by  M.  Arnold 
F.  Holleman,  and  published  in  Comptes  Rendus.  What  is  termed 
the  molecular  theory,  i.e.,  the  production  of  water,  sulphurous 
acid,  and  sulphur,  is  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  the  action 
should  be  greatest  at  the  outset  when  the  concentration  is  at  a 
maximum,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case. 


Then  Spring  suggests  that  the  interval  that  elapsed  after  the 
addition  of  acid,  before  precipitation  takes  place,  is  caused  by  re¬ 
action  between  the  sulphurous  anhydride  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
produced  by  secondary  action ;  but  M.  Holleman  points  out  that  the 
precipitation  will  take  place  in  the  presence  of  a  lead  salt  without 
darkening  taking  place,  which  quite  negatives  the  idea  of  the 
presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  He  suggests  the  true  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  apparent  tardiness  in  the  production  of  the  sulphur 
precipitate  is  that  the  separation  of  the  sulphur  takes  place  at  once, 
but  needs  time  before  the  particles  agglomerate  sufficiently  to 
become  visible.  We  would  like  to  point  out,  in  this  connexion,  a 
hitherto  unexplained  phenomenon  in  photographic  practice. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  addition  of  alum  to  hypo  solution 
leads  to  the  usual  sulphur  precipitate ;  but,  if  a  gelatine  plate, 
saturated  with  hypo,  be  rinsed  very  slightly  and  placed  in  alum 
solution,  as  is  done  when  frilling  is  anticipated,  no  milkiness  is  pro¬ 
duced  within  the  film.  M.  Holleman’s  theory  would  explain  this 
phenomenon.  The  sulphur  may  be  precipitated,  but  not  in  a  visible 
form,  and  there  will  be  little  freedom  of  motion  in  the  molecules  of 
sulphur ;  they  may  exist  in  the  film,  but  fail  in  consequence  to 
become  agglomerated.  Something  of  a  similar  nature  may  take 
place  during  the  fixing  of  albumen  and  other  prints ;  the  ultimate 
reaction  of  such  minute  particles  of  sulphur  and  the  coloured  salts 
of  the  film  can  be  matter  of  speculation  only. 

- — ♦_ - 

DIGRESSIONS. 

I. — Imitation. 

The  title  of  this  paper  covers  two  kinds  of  imitation — the  imitation 
of  nature  by  the  artist,  and  the  imitation  of  the  work  of  the  artist 
by  the  copyist  or  plagiarist. 

There  is  still  a  great  deal  written  of  the  “  Stick  to  nature,  my 
boy  ”  order.  This  is  a  survival  from  the  time  when  it  was  much 
more  difficult  to  represent  the  facts  of  nature  than  it  is  now.  Before 
the  discovery  of  photography  there  was,  not  much  danger  of  getting 
too  close  to  nature  in  any  art ;  but  photography  soon  showed  that 
it  was  possible  to  make  a  picture  which  more  nearly  represented  the 
facts  of  nature  than  anything  that  had  ever  been  dreamed  of,  and 
yet  having  in  it  no  art  at  all.  The  minute  imitation  seen  for  the 
first  time  in  the  early  photographs  afforded  us  agreeable  surprise, 
creating  pleasure  in  the  mind  ;  but  it  was  a  similar  pleasure  to  that 
we  derive  from  seeing  a  clever  juggler,  rather  than  that  we  obtain 
from  viewing  a  work  of  art,  to  which  may  be  added  the  delight  and 
curiosity-  of  seeing  a  'new  thing,  and  admiration  for  the  scientific 
knowledge  that  could  produce  such  a  wonder.  Times  have  changed. 
Curiosity  in  ordinary  photographs  is  no  longer  excited,  and  the 
necessity  for  scientific  knowledge  is  reduced  to  a  nothing,  or,  at  any 
rate,  is  much  attenuated. 

From  a  highly  and  skilfully  finished  painting — one  that  is  really  a 
minute  copy  of  the  facts  of  nature — although  it  may  not  have  any 
pretence  to  poetry  or  sentiment  we  get  another  kind  of  satisfaction. 
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We  admire  the  dexterity  of  the  artist's  hand  and  the  power  he  show.-, 
of  seeing  vividly  both  form  and  colour.  But  we  must  know  that  it 
is  a  deception  before  we  can  enjoy  it ;  it  must  be  a  gentle  surprise, 
and  not  a  delusion.  The  deception  must  not  amount  to  what  is 
vulgarly  but  expressively  called  a  “  sell.”  Deception  offends  U*,  or 
suits  only  the  lower  or  uneducated  nature.  A  waxwork  figure  does 
not  excite  such  pleasurable  or  elevated  emotions  as  a  marble  statue ; 
yet  we  know  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  modeller,  a  wax  figure 
can  be  made  so  nearly  to  represent  nature  as  to  be  absolutely  decep¬ 
tive.  I  have  run  against  one  myself  and  begged  its  pardon. 

Now,  although  the  marble  may  imitate  Nature,  there  is  no  attempt 
at  deception.  As  Mr.  Ruskin  puts  it,  “A  marble  figure  does  not 
look  like  what  it  is  not ;  it  looks  like  marble  and  like  the  form  of  a 
man,  but  then  it  is  marble  and  it  is  the  form  of  a  man.  It  does  not 
look  like  a  man,  which  it  is  not,  but  like  the  form  of  a  man,  which 
it  is.” 

It  may  be  said  that  the  pre-Raphaelites  of  between  1848  and  1860 
created  wonders  of  art  with  more  minute  imitation  than  had  ever 
been  known  in  "paint.  So  they  did.  But  one  of  the  sources  of 
delight  was  in  the  skill  and  patience  shown  in  such  minute  finish, 
and  the  success  lay  in  the  fortunate  chance  that  the  experiment  was 
undertaken  by  enthusiastic  young  men  of  genius,  and  the  novelty, 
intensity,  and  power  of  their  pathetic  subjects.  In  short,  the  thing 
said  was  eminently  worth  saying,  and  the  saying  was  said  as  it  had 
not  been  said  since  the  time  of  the  early  German  and  Flemish 
masters  between  400  and  <500  years  ago.  Astonishment  was  one  of 
the  .causes  of  admiration,  but  surprise  was  accompanied  by  other 
qualities,  such  as  splendid  colour  and  expression.  The  combination 
of  the  power  of  expression,  colour,  and  minute  fidelity  to  nature  in 
these  pictures  was  so  extraordinary  that  no  suppression  or  subordi¬ 
nation  was  required  to  lead  the  eye  to  the  principal  parts.  There  are 
superfine  art  critics  now  who  will  go  into  raptures  over  a  few 
scratched  lines  on  a  copper  plate  who  would  not  allow  that  the  art 
of  which  I  have  been  writing  was  art  at  all.  But,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  there  has  not  been  such  great  art  produced  this  century  as 
Millais’  Ophelia  and  Huguenot,  and  Hunt’s  Claudio  and  Isabella.  I 
still  have  the  pleasure  of  occasionally  sitting  in  the  room  in  which 
the  Ophelia  hangs,  and  am  never  weary  of  its  wondrous  beauty. 

!  It  may  be  claimed  that  the  early  photography  suggested  this 
excessive  study  of  nature.  It  probably  did  ;  but  it  was  only  a  sug¬ 
gestion.  The  best  men  worked  entirely  from  nature  ;  their  imitators 
took  to  copying  photographs,  and  then  came  degeneration,  for 
copying  is  a  different  thing  from  imitation  aided  by  genius,  pre- 
Raphaelite  paintings’  only  merit  became  very  like  nature,  and  “very 
like  nature  ”  has  never  been  enough  in  itself  to  make  an  endurable 
picture,  whether  in  paint  or  any  other  medium. 

It  is  true  that  nature  must  be  imitated,  but  it  is  of  little  use  if 
the  man  who  turns  the  handle  of  the  box  of  music  has  not  the  sing¬ 
ing  voice. 

One  reason  why  imitation  is  contemptible,  as  Ruskin  calls  it,  is 
that  it  is  easy.  He  says  :  “  To  the  ignorant,  imitation,  indeed,  seems 
difficult,  and  its  success  praiseworthy  ;  but  even  they  can  by  no 
possibility  see  more  in  the  artist  than  they  do  in  a  juggler,  who 
arrives  at  a  strange  end  by  means  with  which  they  are  unacquainted, 
and  juggling  implies  more  ingenuity  in  the  artist  than  a  power  of 
deceptive  imitation.”  Now,  photography  give3  incomparably  the 
greatest  amount  of  power  of  minute  imitation  or  copying  with  most 
ridiculous  ease,  and  it  has  lost  the  power  of  surprising  us  with  its 
fidelity,  for  the  detail  of  a  photograph  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary 
objects  of  civilised  life.  Neither  does  the  skill  with  which  the 
minute  finish  is  attained  now  affect  us ;  we  now  recognise  that  the 
skill  necessary  to  produce  the  cleanest,  minutest,  and  most  sparkling 
work  is  as  minute  as  the  work  itself,  and  not  to  be  considered  in  the 
result.  That  there  is  a  skill  and  a  use  for  technics  far  beyond  those 
usually  employed  is  also  beginning  to  be  recognised.  It  is  not  a 
technic  that  can  be  logged  down  in  a  text-book,  but  to  use  this 
technic  necessitates  a  knowledge  of  art,  the  elements  of  which  only 
can  be  taught,  and  it  is  this  “  world  beyond  ”  that  must  attract  the 
photographer  if  he  wishes  to  attain  to,  or  remain  on,  the  higher  level. 
In  future  the  photographer  must  no  longer  trust  to  the  last  moment 
for  sufficient  time  to  allow  him  to  produce  his  masterpiece  for  exhi¬ 
bition.  He  must  now  take  time  to  work  up  a  favourite  subject,  or 
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realise  a  beloved  idea,  and  tax  his  powers  to  the  utmost,  spending  as 
much  time  upon  his  effort  as  he  feels  is  necessary  to  bring  it  to  as  near 
perfection  as  his  energies  will  allow;  and,  above  all,  if  the  result 
does  not  come  within  measurable  distance  of  his  ideal,  to  destroy  it 
remorselessly.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  add  that,  the  more  progress  he 
makes,  the  further  he  sees,  the  more  of  his  work  he  will  destroy,  to 
which  fact — without  claiming  to  see  further  than  others — I  am  a 
painful  witness.  I  happen  to  be  the  possessor  of  the  mortal  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  large,  and,  I  thought  for  a  time,  important  photograph, 
on  which  I  had  worked  for  months,  and  only  destroyed  after  it  wa3 
ramed  and  ready  for  the  last  Salon. 

Now  we  come  to  the  imitation  of  the  works  of  one  artist  by 
another. 

It  is  a  moot  point  how  far  one  artist  may  imitate — I  don’t  mean 
exactly  copy — another,  and  yet  feel  that  he  continued  honest,  morally 
and  legally,  and,  supposing  he  decides  to  sail  near  the  wind  legally, 
how  near  he  may  go,  and  still  be  able  to  look  a  brother  artist  in  the 
face  without  blushing. 

This  question  of  imitation  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  problem.  In 
a  learner  it  may  be  a  merit,  in  a  master  a  crime.  But  how  are  we 
to  estimate  it  when  an  artist  imitates  himself,  and  does  it  always  ? 
We  can  only  say  he  becomes  a  manufacturer.  Yet,  again,  we  should 
be  sorry  if  some  artists  forsook  their  own  delightful  style. 

Apart  from  its  morality,  the  value  of  imitative  work  depends  a 
good  deal  on  circumstances.  If  it  is  the  work  of  a  very  young  man, 
it  may  be,  educationally,  praiseworthy,  and  may  be  tentatively  called 
promising,  especially  if  he  shows  his  taste  by  selecting  a  good  master 
to  imitate,  or  even  a  good  school ;  his  copying  has  not  become  sinful 
yet,  and  he  has  time  to  become  more  original.  It  is  the  constant 
imitation  by  mature  artists  that  should  be  one  of  the  unforgivable 
sins.  This  is  especially  true  in  photography,  in  which  art  the  me¬ 
chanical  execution  of  an  imitation  is  a  negligible  quantity.  It  is  the 
original  thought,  plan,  treatment,  style  that  constitutes  the  merit. 

Imitative  work  is  interesting,  to  a  certain1  extent,  to  the  producer 
— he  learns  something  bv  producing  it — but  is  worth  little  to  the 
world ;  it  is  but  as  an  oleograph  to  a  painting.  Do  we  thank  the 
man  who  bores  us  by  feebly  whistling  over  a  sonata  he  had  just 
heard  played  by  Paderewski  P  There  is  even  merit  in  imitation  when 
properly  used.  It  is  better  for  the  student  if  he  is  not  troubled  with 
too  much  originality  during  his  noviciate ;  it  distracts  his  thoughts 
from  the  work  suitable  for  his  studentship  ;  but  he  should  not  show 
his  imitations  as  his  own  original  work.  This,  I  am  afraid,  is  con¬ 
stantly  done  in  photography. 

It  is  not  meant  that  ideas,  hints,  and  suggestions'should  not  be 
picked  up  from  the  works  of  others.  Imitation,  if  it  is  imitation,  of 
this  kind  is  allowable.  As  the  poet  says,-— 

“  Who  solely  on  his  own  resources  draws 
Lives  like  a  bear  by  sucking  his  own  paws.” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  mistake  to  go  too  far ;  it  is  well  to  weigh 
the  question  carefully,  How  much  may  be  stolen  ?  As  Peter 
Pindar  said  to  Gainsborough  when  he  copied  Snyder’s  dogs  into  one 
of  his  own  pictures  : — 

“  I  do  not  blame  thy  borrowing  a  hint ; 

For,  to  be  plain,  there’s  nothing  in’t — 

The  man  who  scorns  to  do  it  i3  a  log  : 

An  eye,  an  ear,  a  tail,  a  nose, 

Were  modesty,  one  might  suppose  ; 

But,  zounds  !  thou  must  not  smuggle  the  whole  dog.” 

There  is  yet  one  other  kind  of  imitation  that  must  be  mentioned. 
I  mean  the  imitation  of  one  kind  of  art  in  the  materials  of  another. 
This  has  always  been  a  bone  of  contention  among  artists.  Ghiberti 
was  greatly  censured  for  treating  his  wonderful  bronze  gates  at 
Florence  more  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  painting  than 
with  those  of  sculpture ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  Michael  Angelo 
saying  they  were  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  paradise.  Then,  we 
sometimes  see  sculpture  imitated  in  paint,  and  the  result  is  only  fit 
for  the  entrance  to  a  circus  or  penny  gaff.  Some  years  ago  the 
critics  found  that  water-colour  drawings  began  to  look  as  rich  as  oil 
paintings,  and  cried  out  accordingly.  The  alteration  of  a  word  set 
everything  right :  the  artists  called  their  “drawings”  “paintings.” 
Simple  are  the  ways  of  genius  ;  the  critics  were  content. 


Some  photographers  have  been  accused  of  imitating  sepia  drawings. 
I  don’t  think  this  has  been  intentional.  The  art  is  in  a  transitional 
state,  and,  if  in  the  search  for  perfection  the  results  of  one  art  have 
looked  for  a  moment  like  those  of  another,  it  surely  may  be  excused. 
When  I  get  short  of  defensive  argument,  I  like  to  think  of  a  little 
incident  of  years  ago.  When  specimens  of  Adam  Salomon’s  wonder¬ 
ful  portraits  were  first  brought  to  England,  a  dear  friend  of  mine 
worshipped  them,  as,  indeed,  did  all  of  us.  Not  the  mildest  word 
of  adverse  criticism  was  allowed.  You  had  to  look  and  wonder. 
One  day  I  ventured  to  humbly  suggest  of  one  of  them  that, 
perhaps,  a  straight  line  from  corner  to  corner,  cutting  the  space  into 
two  equal  triangular  halves,  was  not  quite  the  best  composition  the 
subject  allowed.  I  was  answered  sharply,  “  Perhaps  he  was  working 
in  that  direction.”  Therefore  it  must  be  plain  that  the  critic  must 
know  what  the  artist  meant  before  he  ventures  to  comment  upon 
what  he  has  done.  H.  P.  Robinson. 

- + - 

BY  THE  WAlr. 

It  is  not  until  we  sit  down  to  a  little  bit  of  quiet  retrospect  that 
we  can  really  recognise  how  greatly  thing3  have  changed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  and  then,  as  we  realise  the  vast  difference 
between  then  and  now,  a  feeling  of  wonder  rises  that  we  are  not 
ourselves  more  changed.  Thus,  taking  up  the  volume  of  the 
Almanac  published  just  twenty  years  ago,  I  find  the  list  of  photo¬ 
graphic  societies  in  the  United  Kingdom  comprises  eight,  all  told, 
including  the  two  London  ones,  with  a  total  of  seventy-nine  meet¬ 
ings  between  them  in  the  year.  Going  a  little  ^further  into  the  matter, 
I  find  that  a  single  individual,  endowed  with  ordinary  health  and 
energy,  and  who,  like  myself,  desired  to  keep  thoroughly  au  fait 
with  what  was  going  on,  could,  with  the  exception  of  one  meeting  a 
month,  have  attended  the  whole  of  them,  and  still  have  had  a  clear 
half  of  the  month  unoccupied.  Now,  looking  into  the  present  year's 
volume,  the  list  of  societies  in  the  metropolitan  district  alone  ex¬ 
ceeds  fifty,  and,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  has  swelled  to  the  enormous 
total  of  nearly  300,  while  the  number  of  meetings  in  the  course  of 
the  year  is  altogether  beyond  my  powers  of  calculation. 

The  modern  enthusiast,  who  in  London  and  some  of  our  larger 
cities  can  find  some  photographic  entertainment  for  almost  every 
evening  of  the  week,  must  find  it  difficult  to  realise  how  he  would 
have  felt  when  the  “  usual  monthly  meetings  ”  of  his  Society — or,  in 
the  case  of  favoured  Londoners,  of  the  two  Societies — were  all  he 
had  to  look  to,  beyond  his  own  resources  and  the  two  existing 
journals,  for  his  photographic  sustenance ;  the  chances  of  communion 
with  a  kindred  spirit  were,  except  in  localities  where  two  or  three 
amateurs  happened  to  reside  within  a  day’s  journey  of  one  another, 
few  and  far  between,  and  the  pursuit  of  photography  as  a  hobby  was 
a  somewhat  solitary  one.  Yet  there  were  in  those  days  followers  of 
the  art  every  whit  as  energetic  as  at  the  present  time,  if,  indeed, 
taking  circumstances  into  consideration,  not  more  so,  and,  as  a  result, 
I  could  point  to  many  instances  of  lasting  friendships  formed 
through  the  chance  meeting  of  two  perfect  strangers,  whose  cameras 
proved  the  only  means  of  introduction.  Now,  thanks  to  societies 
and  conventions,  one  can  scarcely  set  foot  in  a  town  of  any  dimen¬ 
sions  within  the  limits  of  the  three  kingdoms  without  being  able  to 
hunt  up  at  least  one  photographic  friend  to  act  as  his  guide,  and,  I 
am  afraid  it  must  be  said,  without  also  meeting  with  any  number  of 
volunteers  in  the  same  direction  who  are  utterly  unknown.  In  the 
old  days  it  was  usual  to  talk  of  the  “  freemasonry  "  of  the  camera, 
and  to  meet  one  in  the  course  of  our  wanderings  was  equivalent  to 
meeting  a  friend ;  but  we  get  so  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  at  home 
now  that  we  are  apt  to  try  and  keep  ourselves  to  ourselves  as  much  as 
possible  when  abroad. 

Yet  it  is  curious  that,  under  the  old  system  of  things,  there  was 
not  anything  like  the  same  amount  of  freedom  of  intercourse 
between  the  members  of  the  then  existing  societies  that  there  is 
now.  Of  course,  in  every  society  there  would  be  certain  knots  or 
coteries  of  friends  who  were  probably  such  before  they  became  con¬ 
nected  with  the  society;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  meetings  were  formal 
affairs  in  which  very  little  enthusiasm  was  evinced,  and?  where  a 
certain  number  of  comparative  strangers  met  once  a  month  and  tr.el 
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to  be  polite  to  each  other  without  perhaps  even  knowing  one 
another’s  names.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  even  in  London 
men  wFose  names  were  “  household  words ”  in  the  photographic 
world  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  and  had  done  so  for  years,  once 
or  perhaps  twice  a  month,  without  knowing  any  more  of  one  another 
than  they  would  have  done  had  they  lived  in  opposite  corners  of  the 
kingdom. 

But  all  this  wras  quickly,  if  not  suddenly,  changed  on  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  “  social  ”  style  of  meeting.  The  first  symptom  of  this 
change  was  perhaps  shown  in  the  “  technical  ”  meetings  of  the  old 
South  London  Society,  to  attend  which  once  a  year  photographers 
travelled  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  True  there  was  also  the 
attraction  of  the  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall,  which  was  also  open  when 
the  South  London  threw  open  its  doors  to  visitors  ;  but  I  know 
many  provincials  who  would  not  have  troubled  to  come  for  the 
Exhibition  alone,  and  who  don't  come  now,  with  the  additional 
attraction  of  the  Salon  thrown  in.  Then,  again,  look  back  at  the 
old  “  lantern  nights  ”  of  the  same  society  ;  what  crowded  houses 
they  produced !  And  these  gatherings,  be  it  said,  were  not  made  up 
merely  of  the  members,  and  their  friends,  and  “their  sisters,  and 
their  cousins,  and  their  aunts,”  as  was  originally  intended,  although, 
of  course,  there  was  a  good  sprinkling  of  these.  In  addition,  you 
would  find  there  pretty  nearly  every  recognised  photographer  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  amateur  as  well  as  professional,  “  South 
London”  as  well  as  “Parent”  Society,  and  I  have  even  known  the 
exclusive  Amateur  Field  Club  hurry  over  its  day’s  outing  and  dinner 
in  order  not  to  miss  the  “  lantern  show.” 

I  don’t  think  it  can  be  maintained  with  fairness,  as  has  been 
attempted,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  introduction  of  gelatine  that  the 
great  alteration  in  society  matters  took  place.  It  is  true  the  two 
events  were  in  some  degree  coincident,  but  I  do  not  think  gelatine 
was  the  cause,  for  the  change  would  have  occurred  without  it.  It 
was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  photographers  generally  that  a  system 
of  less  formal  intercourse  was  desirable,  else  'why  the  invariable 
exodus  from  John  Street  or  Pall  Mall  the  moment  the  formal 
business  was  ended,  and  the  subsequent  gathering  at  Gatti’s?  It  was 
Slid  in  fact,  and  I  dare  say  with  truth,  that  some  members  only 
turned  up  at  Gatti’s  because  they  picked  up  quite  as  much  of  the 
evening’s  business  there  as  they  would  have  done  at  the  more  formal 
gathering,  besides  a  lot  more  that  was  not  on  the  agenda  [paper. 
Why,  too,  do  the  numerous  meetings  in  London  alone  continue  at 
least  as  well  attended  and  keep  as  late  hours  now  that  gelatine,  as  a 
subject  of  discussion  outside  the  plate  factories,  is  as  dead  as  the 
proverbial  “  doornail  P  ” 

At  any  rate  the  Brittlebank  experiment  soon  showed  that  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  movement  were  on  the  right  tack,  and  I  shall  not 
soon  forget  the  scene  at  Gatti’s  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  public 
meeting  called  there  to  see  how  the  public  would  respond.  It  had 
been  expected  that  a  private  room  would  be  available,  but  at  the  last 
moment  this  failed,  being  required  for  a  public  dinner,  and  when  the 
“  crowd  ”  began  to  arrive  in  answer  to  the  announcement  in  the 
journals,  and  all  made  for  the  usual  comer,  great  was  the  excitement 
amongst  the  waiters  and  ordinary  customers.  The  former  were  loud 
in  their  cries  of  “  Plenty  of  seats  this  way,  gentlemen,”  but  the 
gentlemen  preferred  to  stop  where  they  were  even  if  they  had  to 
stand,  and  “  Tony  ” — Giuseppe  was  his  real  name,  but  he  had  been 
christened  “  Tony  ”  for  “  shortness  ” — must  have  made  a  small 
fortune  that  evening.  Eventually  there  was  an  adjournment  to  an 
adjacent  street  to  the  chambers  of  one  of  the  members  of  both  the 
existing  societies,  and  I  venture  to  think  he  never  entertained  so 
large  a  party  before  or  since.  Then  the  Photographic  Club  was 
formed,  and  the  London  and  Provincial,  and  now  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  quarter  of  London  that  has  not  two  or  three 
meetings  a  week  devoted  to  photography,  with  the  “  social  element  ” 
not  forgotten. 

Although  I  have  digressed  thus  far,  and  laid  so  much  stress  on  the 
popularity  of  the  more  social  style  of  gathering.  I  should  myself  be 
the  last  to  attempt  to  put  down  the  more  formal  meetings  which 
serve  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  photography.  It  would  be  in  the 
last  degree  pitiable  to  find  ourselves  without  any  meetings  at  all 


that  still  adhered  to  the  ordinary  formalities  of  scientific  societies- 
But  there  is  in  the  interests  of  ordinary  photographers,  who  only 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  notes,  no  necessity  to  overdo  the 
formality.  In  the  case  of  the  parent  society — the  Royal — which  I 
think  may  be  said  to  occupy  a  unique  position  and  to  represent  the 
scientific  phase  of  photography,  it  would  be  wrong  to  depart  in  any 
way  from  the  rules  as  they  at  present  exist ;  indeed,  I  am  strongly  of 
the  opinion,  although  others  I  am  aware  are  not,  that  it  is  onlv  by 
keeping  strictly  to  certain  formal  rules,  and  maintaining  a  certain 
dignity  that  has  been  dubbed  “  stuck-uppishness,”  that  the  parent 
society  is  now  able  to  call  itself  the  “  Royal.” 

I  notice  that  a  motion  is  on  foot  to  bring  about  an  alteration  in 
the  rules,  that  will  have  the  effect  of  annually  introducing  new  blood 
into  the  Council  and  management;  but  surely  the  present  provisions  in 
that  direction  are  sufficient.  If  it  is  intended,  by  the  new  move¬ 
ment,  to  dislodge,  if  not  at  once,  gradually,  those  members  of  Council 
who,  by  the  very  length  of  their  years  of  service,  lend  dignity  to  the 
Council,  I  for  one  think  it  a  mistake.  Going  back  as  far  as  the  early 
“  seventies,”  there  might  have  been  some  reason  in  such  a  movement; 
in  fact,  a  precisely  similar  attempt  led  to  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  Society,  and  the  breaking  up  of  what,  at  that  time,  was  little 
better  than  the  “clique”  it  was  declared  to  be.  But  things  have 
very  materially  altered  since  then,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  from 
outside,  do  not  require  any  special  attention  at  the  present  juncture. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  I  would  join  in  with  the 
present  agitators,  namely,  in  only  having  on  the  Council  such  as  are 
actually  practical  photographers,  whether  they  be  scientific,  pro¬ 
fessional,  or  amateur.  I  have  not  by  me,  at  the  moment,  a  list  of 
the  present  Council,  and,  if  I  had,  it  would  be  invidiousjto  single  out 
any  instances  for  reference,  if  such  there  now  be.  But  in  days  gone 
by,  and  that  not  far,  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society  has 
been  made  up  of  names,  eminent  enough  in  their  right  place,  but 
altogether  out  of  that  place  in  connexion  with  photography.  The 
Royal  Academicians  would  not  elect  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
R.A.  because  he  whiled  away  his  spare  moments  in  sketching,  nor 
would  the  Chemical  Society  elect  as  president  an  eminent  mathe¬ 
matician  who  dabbled  in  elementary  chemistry.  Why,  then,  should 
the  Photographic  Society  do  differently  ?  I  had  the  accidental 
honour  of  sitting  next  to  a  very  great  man  in  the  scientific  world, 
at  a  lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on  a  photographic  subject. 
The  individual  in  question  had  been,  or  then  was,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  parent  Society,  but  I  found  from  his  conversation 
that  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  photography,  and  although  he  used  it 
in  his  researches,  it  was  entirely  by  deputy. 

Soon  after  the  reform  movement  had  been  successful  in  1873  or  1874, 
in  which,  by  the  way,  not  many  living  men  are  aware  how  important 
a  part  our  lamented  friend,  Traill  Taylor,  took,  it  was  suggested  by 
one  of  the  members  that  the  Society  should  go  in  for  a  charter  of 
incorporation.  The  proposal  was  met  at  the  time  with  a  shower  of 
ridicule,  and  possibly  the  objections  at  that  time  were  valid  ones. 
But  now,  after  twenty  years,  the  change  has  been  successfully 
effected,  and,  with  altered  conditions  in  every  way,  the  Society  seems 
in  a  fair  way  to  reach  and  maintain  a  position  it  could  not  hope  to 
aspire  to  at  that  period.  Dogberry. 


“  HOME-SENSITISED  ”  ALBUMENISED  PAPER,  AND 
HOW  TO  USE  IT. 

Before  repeating  some  details  of  my  practice  I  desire  to  make  a 
protest  on  a  personal  matter.  I  think  every  one  who  has  any  personal 
knowledge  of  me  will  bear  witness  to  my  readiness  to  impart  in¬ 
formation,  or  give  instruction  to  any  one — amateur  or  professional — 
at  all  reasonable  times ;  but,  when  I  have  treated  any  topic  in  an 
article  over  my  signature  in  these  pages,  I  consider  that  the  proper 
method  to  adopt,  by  any  one  wishing  for  further  information  from 
me,  is  to  apply  for  it  through  the  Editor.  If  this  unwritten  law  of 
courtesy  were  only  occasionally  infringed,  I  should  not  complain  ; 
but  I  have  been  so  often  appealed  to  by  unknown  correspondents 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  (not  long  ago  a  request  for  additional 
information  came  from  Australia),  that  I  wish  here  to  place  on  record 
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my  desire  (which  I  think  the  Editor  will  endorse),  that  if  any  further 
information  of  my  practice  on  any  subject  I  write  upon  in  these 
pages  should  be  wished,  I  will  willingly  give  it,  but  only  through 
the  medium  of  The  British  Journal  op  Photography,  and  not 
through  post.  Three  letters  within  the  past  month  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  me  from  perfect  strangers,  asking  for  my  advice.  I  sympa¬ 
thised  with  the  writer  of  one,  and  replied  by  sending  him  three  closely 
written  pages;  but,  to  prevent  him  trespassing  further,  I  said,  if  he 
wished  more  instruction,  I  should  require  a  fee.  That  effectually 
stopped  him ;  he  never  even  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  letter 
of  instruction  I  did  send !  but,  as  that  is  a  common  experience  with 
me  in  these  affairs,  I  do  not  think  much  of  such  an  exhibition  of  lack 
of  courtesy.  The  old  results  of  practice  I  am  about  to  pen  are  in 
reply  to  a  letter  I  received  quite  lately.  I  replied  to  it  that  I  had  been 
compelled  to  make  a  rule  not  to  give  instruction  through  post  to 
perfect  strangers,  but  that  the  Editor  might  possibly  insert  an  article 
from  me  on  the  subject  indicated  by  the  title  of  this  paper,  which 
was  the  matter  inquired  about. 

The  continually  growing  use  of  both  gelatine  and  collodion  sensi¬ 
tised  papers  bids  fair  to  soon  make  all  albumenised  paper  practice 
matters  of  ancient  history ;  but,  as  there  are  evidently  many  who, 
like  myself,  have  not  abandoned  its  use,  my  remarks  will  not  be 
without  point  to  a  number  of  readers.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
many  photographers  of  this  country  who  follow  the  practice  common 
in  America  of  fuming  their  paper  before  printing ;  but,  for  those 
who  do,  an  immense  gain  in  keeping  property  will  be  found  if  the 
paper  after  sensitising  is  floated  on  two  successive  baths  of  distilled 
water,  so  as  to  remove  all  the  free  silver.  The  paper  will  keep 
white  for  weeks,  and  need  only  be  fumed  immediately  oefore  use. 
It  should  be  far  more  strongly  fumed  than  would  be  right  for  the 
ordinary  unwashed  paper ;  indeed,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  fumed, 
and  it  should  be  put  into  the  frames  at  once.  It  will  be  found  to 
tone  readily,  and  to  a  good  colour.  Many  years  ago  I  worked  this 
process  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results, 
but  I  found  in  practice  that,  as  soon  as  the  ammonia  was  dissipated, 
or  nearly  so,  the  paper  printed  slowly  and  unsatisfactorily.  Besides 
fuming  the  paper,  I  also  fumed  the  felt  pads  of  the  frame,  and,  after 
placing  them  over  the  paper  in  the  frames,  covered  them  with  waxed 
paper.  Prints  so  produced  had  a  richness  and  vigour  superior,  I 
think,  to  those  by  any  other  method.  I  used  to  place  the  strong 
ammonia  in  a  saucer,  covered  with  wire  gauze,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
large  stoneware  jar,  and  then  kept  all  the  pads  not  required  at  the 
time  in  the  jar  ready  for  instant  use.  Eventually;  however,  I  found 
that  to  get  perfect  results  so  much  personal  supervision  was  re¬ 
quired  ;  and,  further,  the  ammonia  at  times  made  itself  so  uncom¬ 
fortably  prominent  that  eventually  I  entirely  gave  up  the  plan. 

But,  concurrently  with  the  abandonment  of  the  ammonia  method, 
I  adopted  another  mode  of  preserving  to  some  extent  the  whiteness 
of  the  paper,  which,  down  to  the  present  day,  I  have  consistently 
employed.  I  refer  to  the  carbonate  of  soda  pads,  and  this  I  expect 
it  is  that  my  correspondent  makes  inquiries  about.  It  is  very  simple ; 
there  is  no  secret  in  it.  Others  besides  myself  have  described  it  in 
these  pages,  but  it  is  good  enough  to  deserve  repetition.  The  sensi¬ 
tised  paper,  as  soon  as  dry,  is  placed  between  sheets  of  the  prepared 
paper — alternate  sheets  of  the  sensitised  paper  and  the  carbonated 
paper.  Thus  stored,  especially  if  under  pressure,  the  paper  will  be 
whiter  at  the  end  of  a  week  than  after  one  day’s  keeping  under 
ordinary  conditions. 

Then,  again — and  this  is  the  most  important  item  of  practice — all 
the  printing  frames  should  be  supplied  with  soda  pads,  to  be  placed 
immediately  over  the  back  of  the  sensitised  paper  during  printing. 
A  print  needing  three  days’  exposure  during  a  spell  of  dull  weather 
will  be  free  from  yellowness,  and  will  tone  quite  easily  when  placed 
in  the  toning  bath,  a  condition  of  things  entirely  out  of  question 
under  ordinary  conditions.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  these  soda 
pads  are  apt  to  injure  the  negatives  if  left  in  contact  with  them, 
causing  little  pits  to  form  in  the  varnish.  I  have  not  experienced 
this  effect  in  my  own  practice,  but  it  can  easily  be  provided  against 
by  keeping  in  the  printing  frame,  together  with  the  pads,  a  second 
plain  glazed-paper  pad  ;  then,  when  the  frame  was  empty  of  prints 
and  waiting  for  refilling,  the  pads  could  be  so  placed  that  the  plain 
piece  was  in  contact  with  the  negative. 


I  have  not  yet  described  how  the  soda  pads  are  made,  and  I  will 
conclude  my  remarks  by  the  necessary  description.  They  are 
simply  sheets  of  porous  paper  containing  carbonate  of  soda  within 
their  texture.  To  make  them,  a  strong  solution  of  common  washing 
soda  is  made,  strength  not  material,  say,  twenty  per  cent.  Thick 
blotting-paper  is  soaked  with  this,  and  allowed  to  dry.  It  is  then 
ready  for  use.  In  practice  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  handle 
the  wet  paper,  but,  if  it  i3  stacked  in  alternate  sheets  of  wet  and  dry 
paper,  enough  solution  will  be  present  to  soak  every  piece,  and  it 
will  not  be  so  “  rotten”  to  handle. 

The  method  here  described  is  in  constant  use  in  my  printing  room, 
and  has  many  advantages,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  disadvantages. 

G.  AA’atmough  AA'ebster,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S. 


SOLUBILITY  OF  SILVER  IN  HYPOSULPHITE  OF  SODA.  " 

The  following  question  has  been  frequentlv  asked  by  different 
people  at  different  times,  “  Does  a  gelatino  -  bromide  plate  after 
development  lose  density  during  fixation  ?  ”  and,  up  to  the  present, 
no  completely  satisfactory  reply  has  been  given. 

According  to  Mr.  Charters  White,  M.R.C.S.,  he  failed  to  detect 
any  difference  between  two  portions  of  a  dense  film,  one  part 
soaked  in  a  saturated  solution  of  “  hypo  ”  for  six  weeks,  and  the 
other  soaked  in  plain  water.  In  each  case  the  film  was  mounted  in 
amicroscopical  cell  and  examined  under  a  microscope. 

In  a  second  experiment,  made  by  the  same  gentleman,  162  grains 
of  metallic  silver  were  soaked  in  a  saturated  solution  of  hypo  for 
one  month.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  after  being  washed  and  dried, 
it  was  found  to  have  lost  two  grains.  From  these  observations  Mr. 
T.  C.  AA  hite  concludes  that  metallic  silver  is  insoluble  in  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda,  and  that  the  density  of  a  negative  cannot  be  altered, 
however  long  it  may  be  left  in  the  fixing  bath.  (The  British 
Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  1893,  page  552.) 

In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for  1892,  a  corre¬ 
spondent  (Mr.  Albert  Levy)  contends  that  the  developed  silver  image 
suffers  reduction  more  or  less  during  fixation,  and  practically  attri¬ 
butes  to  hypo  the  property  of  dissolving  metallic  silver. 

In  a  paper  written  by  A.  II.  Sexton,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  in  Photographic 
Scraps,  November,  1894,  we  find  the  following  statements  : — “  Some 
pure  silver  in  a  fine  state  of  division  was  prepared,  weighed,  and 
portions  were  placed  in  solutions  of  sodium  hyposulphite  of  varying 
strength,  and  left  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature  for  some 
days.  In  every  case  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver  was  found  in 
solution,  so  that  finely  divided  silver  is  not  insoluble  in  sodium 
hyposulphite.  “  Strips  of  gelatino-bromide  prints,  developed  with 
hydroquinone,  were  put  in  large  test  tubes,  covered  with  the  solu¬ 
tions  (hyposulphite  of  soda,  10  per  cent.,  20  per  cent.,  and  10  per 
cent.,  with  metabisulphite  added  to  give  acid  reaction),  and  were 
left  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  exposed  to  light  and  air.  The 
action  was  slow,  the  image  showed  signs  of  fading  in  about  four 
hours,  and  in  about  thirty  hours  it  had  almost  completely  disappeared. 
Having  used  amidol  largely  for  bromide  work,  a  large  number  of 
experiments  were  made  with  bromide  prints  developed  with  this. 
In  one  hour  the  image  was  very  decidedly  paler,  in  two  hours  it  had 
become  very  pale,  and  in  about  four  hours  the  image  had  disappeared. 
The  reduction  brought  about  by  the  action  of  hypo  cannot  be 
used  for  the  reduction  of  over-printed  prints,  because  the  fine  detail 
just  disappears  and  the  image  soon  acquires  an  unpleasant  brownish 
colour,  and  even  after  very  long  action  a  very  faint  brownish  image 
remains  on  the  paper.” 

AATith  such  contradictory  statements  before  us  on  such  a  subject, 
which,  at  first  sight,  seems  so  easy  to  decide  once  for  all,  we  have, 
for  some  time  past,  been  making  experiments,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
out  the  reasons  for  these  discrepancies. 

At  the  very  outset  it  occurred  to  us  that  direct  experiments  on 
films  of  gelatine  containing  silver  and  silver  bromide  would  not  be 
suitable  substances  to  deal  with,  as  the  matter  might  be  very  muck 
complicated  by  the  presence  of  the  gelatine,  and,  in  order  to  test  tin 
solubility  or  otherwise  of  silver  in  hypo  in  presence  of  silver  bromide, 
we  made  the  following  experiment: — 

Some  silver  bromide  was  prepared  by  prec'p’taticg  some  carefully 
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purified  silver  nitrate  with,  potassium  bromide  ;  this  was  thoroughly 
washed  with  hot  water  in  order  to  remove  all  soluble  salts,  dried, 
and  preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle  in  the  dark.  About  five  grammes 
of  the  silver  bromide  were  exposed  in  a  thin  layer  to  daylight  for  ten 
minutes,  and  then  treated  with  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  pyrogallic 
acid,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic 
soda  ;  the  action  was  allowed  to  continue  for  fifteen  minutes,  when 
the  liquid  was  poured  off,  and  a  second  quantity,  equal  to  the  first 
in  volume  and  of  the  same  composition,  was  allowed  to  act  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  and  then  poured  away.  The  mixture  of  reduced 
silver  and  unreduced  bromide  of  silver,  being  washed  with  boiling 
water  until  all  soluble  matter  had  been  extracted,  was  then  ground 
in  an  agate  mortar  till  it  was  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  of 
uniform  composition.  A  portion  of  this  was  placed  between  two 
watch  glasses,  and  dried  in  a  water  oven  until  the  weight  became 
constant,  showing  that  the  powder  had  become  quite  dry.  The 
weight  of  dry  powder  was  found  to  be  P7690  grammes.  After  being 
placed  in  a  beaker,  it  was  boiled  with  pure  dilute  nitric  acid  (free 
from  chlorine),  this  was  repeated  four  times,  in  order  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  that  all  the  metallic  silver  had  been  dissolved.  After 
washing  and  drying,  the  residue,  which  consisted  of  bromide  of  silver, 
was  found  to  weigh  1*5540  grammes.  Subtracting  this  weight 
from  the  weight  of  mixture  operated  on,  0*2150  gramme  is  obtained, 
showing  that  the  percentage  composition  of  the  original  powder 
was : — 

Metallic  silver  .  12*15  per  cent. 

Silver  bromide .  87*85  ,, 


100*00  „ 

Another  portion  of  the  original  mixture  was  dried  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  and  found  to  weigh  1*3700  grammes  ;  it  was  then 
treated  with  100  cc.  of  a  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo  for  ten 
minutes.  This  was  poured  off  and  replaced  bv  another  100  cc.  of  the 
hypo,  and  allowed  to  act  for  a  similar  period,  poured  away,  and  the 
residue,  consisting  of  metallic  silver,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed. 
This  was  found  to  amount  to  0*1646  gramme,  and,  calculating  from 
this,  the  percentage  composition,  we  obtain : — 

.Metallic  silver  . .  12*01  per  cent. 

Silver  bromide .  87*99  „ 


100  00  „ 

The  figures  representing  the  amounts  of  silver  present  in  the 
original  mixture  are  almost  identical,  and  well  within  the  limits  of 
experimental  errors  of  a  single  analysis,  and  show*  that  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  the  fixation  of  plates,  i.e.,  fifteen  minutes’  immersion  in 
a  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo,  no  metallic  silver  is  dissolved, 
and  there  can  be  therefore  no  alteration  in  the  density  of  the 
silver  image  from  this  cause,  unless  the  presence  of  the  gelatine 
should  alter  the  character  of  the  silver  deposit.  In  order  to  test  this 
point,  the  next  experiment  we  made  w*as  on  an  ordinary  gelatino- 
bromide  plate  The  plate,  after  removal  from  the  box  in  the  dark 
room,  was  exposed  for  a  couple  of  seconds  to  an  ordinary  gas  flame, 
at  a  distance  of  about  three  feet.  It  was  then  developed  in  metob 
carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphite.  This  developer  was  selected  so 
as  to  avoid  yellow  stain  in  the  finished  plate.  The  development  was 
not  carried  very  far,  as  rather  a  thin  image  was  required  for  ex¬ 
amination.  It  w*as  then  washed  and  fixed  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
fixation  was  a  little  longer  than  usual  (twenty  minutes),  so  as  to  make 
sure  that  all  silver  salts  that  could  be  dissolved  by  the  hypo  were 
removed  ;  the  plate  was  then  thoroughly  washed  and  dried.  On 
examination  by  transmitted  light,  the  opacity  of  the  plate  at  the 
centre,  at  least,  seemed  pretty  uniform.  The  plate  was  then  cut  in 
two  down  the  centre,  and  examined  photometrically.  The  photo¬ 
meter  first  tried  was  of  the  Bunsen  type,  but  we  very  soon  found 
that  it  was  difficult  to  recover  the  same  readings,  in  consequence  of 
the  small  amount  of  light  transmitted.  We  then  extemporised  a 
photometer  on  the  plan  originally  used  by  Mons.  Bouquer,  for  the 
study  of  the  absorption  of  light  by  different  transparent  media. 

The  apparatus  is  very  simple  in  construction,  and,  as  it  might  prove 
useful  to  others  desirous  of  studying  the  absorption  of  light  under 
different  circumstances,  we  will  endeavour  to  describe  it.  A  box,  D, 


about  two  feet  long  and  one  foot  broad  was  taken,  the  depth  is  of  no 
importance.  In  the  bottom  of  the  box  two  holes  were  bored,  about 
three  inches  apart.  This  was  raised  by  means  of  blocks  till  it  was  of 
such  a  height  that  a  Welsbach  lamp,  A,  could  be  conveniently  placed 
between  the  two  holes,  but  out  of  sight  of  the  observer  when  looking 
through  the  holes,  the  lid  side  of  the  box  being  towards  the 
observer.  A  large  sheet  of  white  paper,  C,  was  divided  into  two,  and 
each  piece  supported  on  a  frame,  one  half  opposite  each  hole,  at  a 
distance  of  two  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  box.  On  looking 
through  the  holes,  one  eye  for  each  hole,  it  was  easy  to  see  whether 
the  two  pieces  of  paper  received  equal  amounts  of  light  from  the 
burner  ;  if  not,  the  white  screen  which  appeared  the  darker  was  male 
to  approach  the  burner.  With  a  little  practice  it  was  easy  to  hit  off 
the  exact  positions  when  they  appeared  equally  bright,  and  we  could 


Section  of  Bouquer's  Photometer.— A,  Welsbach  lamp.  B,  plates  being  tested. 

C,  reflectors  (sheets  of  paper).  D,  position  of  observer’s  eyes. 

thus  ascertain  what  kind  of  error  was  likely  to  occur  in  any  measure¬ 
ment.  The  paper  being  in  both  cases  of  the  same  kind,  and  there 
being  but  one  source  of  light  to  deal  with,  for  equal  illumination  the 
two  pieces  of  paper  ought  naturally  to  be  the  same  distance  from  the 
lamp.  This  photometer  is  far  more  simple  than  the  Bunsen,  as  with 
the  latter  two  sources  of  the  same  intensity  are  required,  and  this  is 
not  a  very  easy  matter  to  realise,  especially  when  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  continue  to  give  out  equal  amounts  of  light  over 
a  long  period.  With  Bouquer’s  photometer  one  source  of  light  only 
being  required,  if  it  vary  for  the  one  screen,  it  varies  for  the  other  in 
the  same  proportion. 

The  photometer  being  set  up,  one  portion  of  the  plate  was  placed  in 
front  of  one  of  the  openings  and  the  other  in  front  of  the  other,  B, 
and  one  of  the  screens  moved  backwards  and  forwards  till  thev,  or 
those  portions  that  were  visible,  appeared  equally  bright.  This  was 
repeated  several  times  and  proved  that  the  superficial  examination  of 
the  plate  was  correct,  i.e.,  that  the  opacity  was  uniform.  One  of  the 
pieces  was  then  soaked  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  twenty-five  per  cent, 
solution  of  hypo.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  placed  in  water, 
to  remove  the  hypo  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  unequal  change 
due  to  this  second  soaking,  the  other  half  was  soaked  in  the  same 
vessel.  After  washing  for  half  an  hour,  the  plates  were  allowed  to 
dry  spontaneously,  and  again  examined.  No  change  in  opacity  could 
be  noticed,  so  that  during  twenty  minutes’  soaking  in  a  twenty-five 
per  cent,  solution  of  hypo  no  change  in  density  can  be  detected 
photometrically. 

The  same  piece  of  the  plate  that  had  been  soaked  in  hypo  for 
twenty  minutes  was  returned  to  the  solution,  together  with  a  piece 
of  gelatino-bromide  paper  which  had  been  exposed  so  as  to  obtain  a 
graduated  strip,  developed  and  fixed,  and  the  two  left  in  the  solution 
for  twenty-one  hours.  During  this  interval  the  paper,  for  some 
reason,  shifted  in  position  and  covered  a  portion  of  the  plate.  When 
examined  at  the  end  of  this  time,  it  was  found  that  the  portion  of 
the  plate  which  was  uncovered  by  the  paper  had  changed  from  black 
to  brownish  yellow,  while  the  covered  portion  was  still  black,  but 
much  less  dense.  The  paper  had  lost  its  original  blackness  and  was 
also  changed  to  yellow,  the  different  gradations  being  still  distinctly 
visible.  The  portion  of  the  plate  left  in  the  hypo  for  twenty-one 
hours  was  again  compared  by  means  of  the  photometer  and,  though 
the  colours  were  very  different,  yet  it  was  easy  to  determine  their 
relative  light-stopping  properties.  The  fixed  portion  was  to  the 
original  in  the  ratio  of  1:11.  The  same  pieces  were  then  used  to 
print  a  piece  of  gelatino-bromide  paper,  in  order  that  we  might 
estimate  their  relative  powers  of  stopping  the  actinic  or  active  por¬ 
tion  of  gaslight.  In  order  to  compare  the  two,  the  strip  of  paper 
was  again  exposed,  so  as  to  produce  a  scale  of  gradation,  as  was 
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■done  previously,  exposing  for  sixteen,  eight,  four,  two,  and  one 
seconds  to  a  gas  flame  two  feet  off.  On  development,  it  was  found 
that  the  tint  which  was  produced  by  one  second  of  the  plate  long 
soaked  in  hypo  corresponded  to  the  tint  produced  in  six  seconds  on 
the  original  portion  of  the  plate,  thus  showing  that  its  value  as  a 
printer  was  reduced  from  six  to  one.  A.  IIaddon, 

F.  B.  Grundy. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WHAT  IS  IMPRESSIONISM? 

In  the  course  of  a  review  of  Mr.  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson’s  Art  of  Velasquez,  a 
writer  in  the  Spectator  gives  the  following  definition  of  impressionism  :  — 

“  Once  the  impressionist  theory  of  vision  and  painting  is  grasped,  it  is 
easy  out  of  various  writers,  even  out  of  Ruskin  himself,  to  collect 
passages  skirting  it  or  glancing  at  it.  It  is  the  doctrine  that  Reynolds 
attempted  to  state.  It  is  what  painter  after  painter  has  more  or  less 
consciously  applied  without  being  in  words  able  to  express  it  clearly. 
Mr.  Stevenson  is  the  first  to  make  a  good  book  about  it. 

“  The  name  has  been  much  against  the  thing  with  those  to  whom  it 
was  only  a -word.  ‘  Impressionism  ’  is  a  luckless  enough  term  for  a 
revolution  in  pictorial  vision  as  radical  as  the  introduction  of  chiaroscuro, 
of  linear,  or  of  aerial  perspective.  Inevitably  it  has  been  taken  to  mean 
hurried  sketching.  Now,  a  pre-Raphaelite  may  sketch  hurriedly,  but  his 
sketch  is  not  impressionistic,  it  is  merely  a  hasty  statement  of  his 
ordinary  habit  of  vision.  That  habit  is  one  of  simple  addition.  If  he 
has  plenty  of  time,  he  puts  down  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  If  he  has  less  than 
half  the  time,  he  puts  down  1,  2,  and  a  bit  of  3.  This  impressionist 
goes  to  work  by  summing  these  particulars  before  he  puts  down  the 
result.  He  is  therefore  capable  of  a  more  rapid  statement,  but  time  is 
not  of  the  essence  of  his  procedure.  His  process  of  thought  may  take 
a  longer  time  than  the  other’s  thoughtless  enumeration.  Nor,  again,  is 
a  pre-Raphaelite  picture  made  into  an  impressionist  by  blurring  it  over, 
as  some  have  fondly  imagined.  (Painters  will  tell  you  that  they  do 
■‘impressionist’  work  sometimes.) 

“  Impressionism,  then,  does  not  mean  hasty  impression  nor  misty  im¬ 
pression.  It  means  unity  and  order  of  impression  gained  by  focussing  the 
subject.  Just  as  linear  perspective  introduced  a  unifying  natural  action 
of  the  eye  into  painting,  with  one  angle  of  view  in  place  of  a  dozen,  so 
does  impressionism  follow  the  natural  eye,  with  one  focus  for  a  dozen. 

“Focus  affects  the  clearness  of  definition  in  two  ways.  If  a  number 
of  objects,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  stand  at  different  distances  from  the  eye,  and 
the  eye  rests  upon  and  adjusts  itself  to  C,  the  nearer  objects,  A  and  B, 
and  the  farther  objects,  D  and  E,  are  thrown  out  of  focus  and  are 
blurred.  This  may  be  called  the  focus  of  distance,  and  to  represent  two 
objects  at  different  depths  in  a  picture  with  the  same  clearness  of 
definition  is  to  puzzle  and  contradict  the  eye. 

“But  there  is  also  the  focus  of  attention.  According  as  the  eye  selects 
one  feature  of  a  scene,  or  allows  itself  to  wander  more  freely,  the 
definition  of  the  parts  will  alter ;  and,  if  we  wish  in  a  picture  that  it 
should  be  known  what  we  were  looking  at,  a  not  unreasonable  desire,  we 
must  follow  this  procedure  of  the  eye.  If  I  look  at  A  and  B  together,  my 
attention  is  more  diluted  than  when  I  look  at  one  of  them,  and  the 
definition  of  each  is  weaker — it  is  the  pattern  including  the  two  that  is 
defined.  If  I  look  at  A  directly,  with  B  still  there,  but  not  attended  to, 
the  definition  of  B  is  fainter.  The  pre-Raphaelites  call  attending  to 
everything  equally  being  ‘  faithful.’  It  is  a  stupid  and  self-defeating  faith¬ 
fulness  that  is  false  to  all  that  gives  vision  significance. 

“  So  much  for  form.  A  similar  law  holds  with  regard  to  colour.  The 
impressionist  will  not  skin  off  all  distance  till  his  eye  reaches  a  flayed 
local  colour.  He  will  fix  with  himself  a  distance  that  relates  all  local 
colours  in  a  key.  Nor  will  he  scrutinise  each  patch  of  colour  in  turn 
with  equal  attention.  If  a  yellow  spot  is  focussed  in  a  scene,  all  the  other 
colours  alter  ;  if  the  eye  leaves  the  yellow  to  play  more  freely,  the  yellow 
loses  its  insistence,  and  the  colour  of  the  scene  asserts  itself. 

“It  is  only  the  unthinking  who  will  accuse  impressionism,  thus 
understood,  of  being  an  easy  slap-daBh  kind  of  painting.  To  appreciate 
the  exactly  right  force  of  definition  for  the  parts  in  relation  to  the  whole 
is  a  task  that  employs  the  rarest  faculties  of  vision,  since  to  a  sensitive 
eye  a  single  false  accent  will  destroy  a  whole  picture.  It  is  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  elaboration  of  all  parts  with  equal  force  that  is  the  easy  plan. 
The  very  brute  camera  is  not  so  stupid.  And,  if  it  be  argued  that  all  this 
is  a  matter  of  mechanical  and  realistic  rendering  of  facts,  the  assertion  is 
manifestly  untrue.  Attention  is  governed  by  feeling,  every  change  in  the 


definition  of  an  object  means  a  change  in  our  emotion  about  it.  Impres¬ 
sionism,  in  a  word,  employs  the  means  of  emphasis  natural  to  vision. 
Other  methods  of  emphasis  there  are,  that  of  the  decorative  line,  the 
silhouetted  shape,  the  colour  patch,  and  a  painter  may  bind  himself  by 
the  simpler  conventions  if  he  pleases  ;  but,  if  he  does  not  comprehend 
impressionistic  vision,  he  is  not  full-grown  in  the  theory  of  his  art,  and 
is  blind  to  its  later  history  and  triumphs.” 


A  NEW  LENS— THE  PLATYSTIGMAT. 

The  Platystigmat  is  the  name  of  a  new  lens  just  introduced  by  Mr.  W. 
Wray,  of  North  Hill,  Highgate,  and  which,  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent 
visit  to  his  establishment,  we  had  the  opportunity  of  trying. 

The  distinctive  name  chosen  for  the  leu3  is,  we  believe,  intended  to 
signalise  its  possession  of  a  flat  field  associated  with  the  absence  of 
astigmatism.  The  lens  may  be  described  as  a  symmetrical  doublet,  each 
combination  consisting  of  a  cemented  triple,  in  the  construction  of  which 
the  now  well-known  properties  of  certain  of  the  Jena  glasses  have  been 
availed  of,  but  we  are  without  precise  details  as  to  the  curves  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  elements. 

The  Platystigmat  of  five  inches  focus  gives  a  flat  field  over  a  very  wide 
angle,  ninety  degrees  approximately,  and,  although  at  full  aperture,  only 
intended  to  cover  quarter-plate,  it  perfectly  well  covers  a  size  larger  plate 
without  being  stopped  down.  At  /-16  it  covers  a  half-plate  and  at/-32  a 
whole-plate,  thus  proving  its  powers  as  a  narrow  or  wide-angle  lens  at  will. 

In  the  way  of  flatness  of  field,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  the  lens  is  all 
that  can  be  desired,  and,  employed  with  the  apertures  and  for  the  sizes 
enumerated  above,  it  is  remarkably  free  from  astigmatism  ;  hence  it 
possesses,  and  that  in  a  marked  degree,  the  very  qualities  which  modem 
opticians  have  set  themselves  the  task  of  imparting  to  their  productions. 
We  need  therefore  hardly  remark,  from  the  data  given,  that  the  Platy¬ 
stigmat  is  capable  of  being  subjected  to  a  variety  of  uses  which  constitute 
it  a  most  serviceable  all-round  lens. 

- - 

HEAT  AND  TONE. 

By  E.  W.  Blunt. 

[Written  for  the  Almanac,  but  received  too  late.] 

Some  little  time  back  I  had  occasion  to  take  a  gelatino-chloride  print  off 
its  mount,  and  for  the  purpose  I  resorted  to  steaming  it.  Although  the 
result  was  not  entirely  successful  in  the  direction  originally  aimed  at,  an 
unexpected  effect  was  produced  that  was  rather  interesting — the  tone  of 
the  print,  which,  before  treatment,  was  a  purple  black,  of  a  decidedly 
“  cool  ”  shade,  was,  under  the  influence  of  the  heat,  changed  to  a  brown 
tint,  verging  between  chocolate  and  sepia,  and  of  a  distinctly  pleasing 
character.  The  paper  was  Ilford  matt-surface,  with  which,  although  I 
am  rather  partial  to  warm  tones,  I  am  unable  to  get  them  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  working ;  but,  if  this  plan 
should  be  reliable,  as  upon  one  or  two  subsequent  trials  it  seems  to  be, 
it  is  easy  enough  in  practice.  I  may  say  that  the  process  of  steaming 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  injurious  effect  in  loosening  or  dissolving  the 
picture,  on  the  matt  paper  at  any  rate,  though  possibly  with  the  glossy 
surface  it  might  be  different. 

The  question  may  be  raised  is,  Are  the  tones  so  produced  perma¬ 
nent  ?  So  far  as  I  can  see,  they  are  for  the  time  being,  that  is  to  say, 
wetting  and  redrying  the  print  produces  no  alteration. 

But  is  the  action  of  heat  likely  to  set  in  motion  any  action  that  is 
calculated  to  go  on  and  lead  to  the  ultimate  fading  or  destruction  of  the 
image  ?  I  am  told  that  albumen  prints,  after  fixing  and  washing,  have 
their  tones  rendered  considerably  warmer  by  immersion  in  very  hot 
water,  and  that  the  colour  so  produced  is  apparently  permanent.  This 
action  seems  analogous.  Is  it  reliable  ? 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  AMATEUR  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Annual  Exhibition. 

(From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

In  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland  the  approach  of  Christmas  is  al  ways 
looked  forward  to  by  a  very  large  number  of  amateur  and  professional 
workers  with  interest,  on  account  of  the  annual  display  of  work  in  the 
Association’s  rooms,  ISO,  West  Regent-street,  and  this  year  has  been  no 
exception,  for  the  extensive  wall  space  is  occupied  by  as  fine  a  collection 
of  amateur  photographs  as  was  perhaps  ever  displayed  by  one  associa- 
tion. 

In  judging  the  exhibits  the  Council  have  this  year  made  a  fresh  de¬ 
parture.  In  former  years  the  awards  were  made  either  by  ballot  of  the 
members  or  by  professional  Judges.  This  year  Messrs.  Alexander  Robb, 
Ralph  Elder,  and  Thomas  Taylor,  who  were  assisted  by  two  local  pro¬ 
fessionals,  undertook  the  onerous  duty  of  judging  the  pictures,  and  but 
slight  exception— if,  indeed,  any — can  be  found  with  their  decision. 


TO 
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|T)A  visit  to  the  elaborately  furnished  rooms  of  this  Association  is  at  all 
times  a  pleasant  undertaking  to  any  one  interested  in  photography,  were 
it  merely  to  inspect  the  operating,  enlarging,  dark  rooms,  and  library  of 
the  Association,  each  of  which  is  fitted  up  in  a  most  lavish  manner,  and 
which  is  perhaps  equalled  by  no  other  association  in  the  kingdom.. 

The  Exhibition  this  year,  so  far  as  the  excellence  of -the  work  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  a  very  long  wav  in  advance  of  past  years ;  in  fact,  not  a  single 
poor  photograph  finds  a  place  on  the  walls. 

Mr.  Goodwin  has  succeeded  in  gaining  first  honours  for  both  lantern 
slides  and  stereoscopic  transparencies.  In  the  former  there  were  no  less 
than  twenty-three  competitors,  and  the  Judges  were  aided  in  deciding 
this  class  by  the  services  of  Mr.  Arch.  Watson,  who  along  with  Mr. 
Steventon,  were  present  when  the  slides  wTere  judged  upon  the  screen. 

Annexed  is  list  of  awards  : — Landscapes  (over  half-plate),  silver  medal, 
Stewart  Smith  ;  bronze  medal,  John  Ferguson.  Landscapes  (half-plate 
and  under),  silver  medal,  J.  C.  Oliver  ;  bronze  medal,  J.  M.  Ewing. 
Enlargements  of  Portraits,  Groups,  and  Figure  Studies,  silver  medal, 
Professor  Finlay,  M.D.  ;  bronze  medal,  J.  C.  Oliver.  Enlargements  of 
other  subjects,  silver  medal,  Professor  Finlay,  M.D. ;  bronze  medal, 
Archibald  Watson.  Pictures  taken  at  Outdoor  Meetings,  silver  medal, 
J.  C.  Oliver ;  bronze  medal,  Archibald  Watson.  Portraiture,  silver 
medal,  John  W.  Eadie  ;  bronze  medal,  Stewart  Smith.  Hand  Camera, 
silver  medal,  A.  Lindsay  Miller;  bronze  medal,  J.  Imbrie  Fraser. 
Instantaneous,  silver  medal.  John  W.  Eadie;  bronze  medal,  A.  H. 
Duncan.  Lantern  Slides,  silver  medal,  Wm.  Goodwin ;  bronze  medal, 
Thos.  W.  Robertson.  Stereoscopic,  silver  medal,  Wm.  Goodwin ; 
bronze  medal,  Wm.  Goodwin  ;  extra  bronze  medal,  John  W.  Miller. 

- * - - 

TASTE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

What  is  Taste  ? 

On  referring  to  the  dictionary,  you  will  find,  under  the  heading  “  taste,” 
various  significations  of  this  much-used  word  of  the  English  language  ; 
but  the  one  for  our  purpose  will  be  the  following :  “  In  aesthetics,  the 
faculty  of  discerning  with  emotions  of  pleasure,  beauty,  grace,  congruity, 
proportion,  symmetry,  order,  or  whatever  constitutes  excellence,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  fine  arts  and  literature.”  This  agrees  well  with  Alison, 
the  standard  authority  on  matters  of  taste,  who  says :  “  Taste  is,  in 
general,  considered  as  that  faculty  of  the  human  mind  by  which  we 
perceive  and  enjoy  whatever  is  beautiful  or  sublime  in  the  works  of 
nature  or  art.”  Some  later  authorities  enlarge  upon  these  definitions, 
and  consider  taste  to  consist  not  only  in  the  perception  and  enjoyment  of 
beauty,  but  also  in  the  recognition  of  a  moral  quality.  Of  this  number 
are  Carlyle  and  Ruskin.  This  moral  quality  we  may  leave  aside,  and 
consider  taste  only  in  relation  to  the  beautiful. 

Although  taste  is  thus  defined,  it  is  more  easily  discoverd  in  its  results 
than  expressed  by  any  mere  order  of  words.  Most  persons  appear  to 
have  a  natural  gift,  and  show  some  emotion  on  beholding  a  beautiful 
object  either  of  form  or  colour,  and,  as  Dr.  Blair  remarks,  “  they  some¬ 
times  strike  in  the  same  manner  the  philosopher  and  the  peasant,  the  boy 
and  the  man.”  In  general,  a  bad  work  of  art  is  speedily  passed  over,  and 
the  fullest  attention  given  to  that  which  is  better,  even  by  those  who 
have  had  no  art  education.  Yet  these  rough  connoisseurs  may  be  quite 
unable  to  give  any  clear  reasons  for  their  choice,  or  to  say  upon  what 
principles  they  preferred  the  one  work  before  the  other.  Of  course 
exceptions  can  be  found,  but  such  do  not  destroy  the  rule,  but  rather 
show  the  variety  and  complexity  of  tastes.  Many  such  act  out  of  the 
spirit  of  contradiction.  Every  photographer  can  recall  to  mind  the  sitter 
who  invariably  chooses  a  bad  proof  before  one  that,  in  the  general  opinion, 
is  decidedly  superior.  The  same  spirit  is  often  found  in  experts,  and 
Hazlitt  sums  up  such  men  as  follows :  “If  there  are  connoisseurs  who 
spend  their  lives  and  waste  their  breath  in  extolling  sublime  passages  in 
obscure  writers,  and  lovers  who  choose  their  mistresses  for  their  ugly 
faces,  this  is  not  taste,  but  affectation.” 

Dismissing,  therefore,  these  exceptions,  it  may  be  stated  that  all 
persons  are  possessed  of  taste  ;  they  have  a  natural  faculty  of  preferring 
some  things  before  others  merely  because  they  consider  them  more 
beautiful.  This  power  naturally  varies  with  each  individual.  “  In  some 
men  only  the  feeble  glimmerings  of  taste  appear,  the  beauties  which 
they  relish  are  of  the  coarsest  kind,  and  of  these  they  have  but  a  weak 
and  confused  impression,  while  in  others  taste  rises  to  an  acute  discern¬ 
ment  and  a  lively  enjoyment  of  the  most  refined  beauties.” — Blair. 
Taste  is  thus  really  a  feeling,  a  sentiment,  an  emotion  rather  than  a 
judgment  upon  things.  As  Ruskin  says,  “  When  we  analyse  it,  it  means, 
of  course,  merely  the  right  direction  of  feeling.” 

Like  all  feeling,  taste,  when  once  it  obtains  expression,  is  capable  of 
acting  upon  the  feelings  of  others.  Thus,  the  artist  or  photographer  who 
can  fix  the  sentiment  of  taste  upon  his  material  will  from  thence  be  able 


to  influence  and  cause  similar  sentiments  in  all  those  who  behold  his 
works.  Although  of  such  a  vague  and  apparently  unsubstantial  nature, 
it  is  taste  which  will  finally  decide  what  a  man’s  work  will  be;  and  it  i- 
only  through  his  work  that  we  can  judge  of  the  correctness  or  badness  of 
an  artist’s  taste.  Taste,  then,  is  just  that  quality  in  a  work  of  art  which 
gives  it  either  success  or  failure. 

Taste  in  Business. 

My  readers  may  be  asking  what  all  this  tall  talking  has  to  do  with 
them  as  portrait  or  landscape  photographers,  and  I  can  only  answer, 
Much  more  than  the  average  photographer  appears  to  think.  I  also 
believe  this  question  of  taste  has  a  most  important  relation  to  the  busi 
ness  of  a  photographer,  even  in  its  most  commercial  aspects.  If  we  look 
around  and  pick  out  the  men  who  have  made  the  most  rapid  progress, 
and  raised  themselves  to  high  positions  in  the  profession,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  one  distinguishing  characteristic  of  their 
work  is — taste.  From  a  technical  point  of  view,  their  work  may  be  not 
the  least  better,  and  sometimes  worse,  than  the  men  who  are  struggling 
around  them.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  such  men  seem  always  to  be  pros¬ 
pering,  aDd  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  sitters.  Their  superior 
taste  eaves  them,  whilst  the  man  doing  work  of  equal  quality,  and  yet 
lacking  in  a  sense  cf  taste,  is  lost.  It  is  useless  to  lower  his  price,  for 
his  rival  can  still  command  customers  enough  to  pay  well  for  the 
superior  article. 

It  is  often  a  mystery  to  some  photographers  how  it  is  a  rival  succeeds 
where  they  fail.  On  comparison,  they  cannot  see  that  his  work  is 
superior  to  their  own.  I  attribute  this  to  nothing  else  than  the  lack  in 
the  unsuccessful  photographer  of  this  saving  grace  of  taste.  Having 
little  himself,  he  fails  to  grasp  the  essential  quality  of  his  rival’s  work. 
It  is  just  this  want  of  discernment  which  makes  the  difference.  Taste, 
then,  has  a  business  utility. 

In  this  connexion  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  general  art  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  people  has  made  rapid  advances  of  late  years,  and  that  the 
old-fashioned  painters’  and  photographers’  ideas  of  the  curtain  and  the 
pedestal  as  necessary  accessories  are  long  out  of  date.  If,  therefore,  a 
photographer’s  taste  has  failed  to  keep  up  and  improve  with  the  changed 
conditions,  it  is  certain  that  he  must  be  left  behind  with  his  curtain  and 
pedestal.  To  succeed,  a  photographer  must  not  only  keep  up  with  the 
general  taste  of  the  times,  but  must  also  advance,  and,  if  possible,  lead  the 
taste  of  his  customers.  That  such  an  advance  in  photographic  taste  has 
taken  place  in  the  past  can  be  readily  verified  by  comparing  the  average 
portrait  of  to-day  and  those  that  have  survived  from  past  years.  Some 
of  the  beet  of  to-day,  more  especially  amateur  productions,  have  reached 
a  high  state  of  excellence,  and  exhibit  the  most  refined  taste.  Some 
may  deny  this  excellence  of  amateur  productions,  but  I  maintain  that 
the  amateur,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  has  been  the  leader  of 
the  professional  photographer.  If  there  is  one  thing  above  another 
which  marks  the  amateur  from  the  professional,  it  is  the  taste  of  the 
former.  If  once  the  amateur  gains  a  complete  mastery  of  the  technique 
of  photography,  he  generally  produces  some  fine  artistic  work.  This  arises 
from  two  causes  :  Firstly,  the  spirit  with  which  the  amateur  works — for 
pure  love  of  the  art  causes  him  to  give  his  emotions  the  fullest  play, 
and  they  come  out  more  distinctly  in  the  work  he  produces ;  secondly, 
the  amateur,  as  a  rule,  is  a  man  of  education,  and  more  cultured  than 
the  photographer.  Now,  culture  is  simply  the  development  of  natural 
taste,  and  thus  it  comes  out  in  his  pictures. 

Can  Taste  be  Acquired  ? 

Taste  must  be  largely  a  natural  gift  rather  than  acquired,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  a  natural  gift  is  useless  without  training  and  exercise.  A  fine 
taste  can  only  be  formed  and  strengthened  by  reflection,  study,  and 
comparison.  The  two  principal  marks  of  a  fine  taste  are  delicacy  and 
correctness,  and  these  are  naturally  of  a  slow  growth.  “  An  eye  for  the 
beauties  of  painting  is  never  all  at  once  acquired.  It  is  gradually 
formed  by  being  conversant  among  pictures,  and  studying  the  works  of 
the  best  masters.” — Blair. 

Study  of  the  works  of  the  masters  of  an  art  is  always  a  fruitful 
source  of  improvement,  for  by  this  method  we  can  make  a  comparison 
of  lower  and  higher  degrees  of  the  same  beauty.  But  it  is  no  gain  if, 
by  this  study,  we  are  led  to  imitate  these  masters,  for  nothing  allows  of 
so  much  diversity  and  variety  as  matters  of  taste.  It  is  therefore  well 
to  strike  out  a  path  of  our  own  rather  than  follow  other  men.  Exercise 
is  likewise  most  helpful,  by  constantly  trying,  experimenting,  and  en¬ 
deavouring  to  express  his  taste  in  works,  the  photographer  will  greatly 
increase  the  facility  of  acquiring  tasty  pictures.  The  alteration  of  a 
single  fold  of  a  dress,  or  the  line  of  a  chair,  or  foliage,  will  often  produce 
a  marked  improvement.  These  are  the  little  things  which  show  taste. 
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It  also  helps  to  develop  taste  to  be  surrounded  with  objects  that  are  at 
once  refined  and  beautiful.  To  the  photographer  this  means  combining 
the  useful  with  the  beautiful.  “Even  the  necessary  arts  are  exalted 
into  dignity  by  the  genius  that  can  unite  beauty  with  use,”  says  Alison. 
This  taste  can  be  exercised  and  displayed  by  every  photographer  in  the 
choice  of  furniture.  An  excellent  plan,  followed  by  many,  is  to  purchase 
articles,  whenever  you  see  any  adapted  to  your  purpose,  instead  of 
selecting  from  a  limited  choice  of  entirely  unsuitable  things. 

The  sordid  details  of  business  must  not,  however,  engross  the  whole 
attention,  or  that  delicacy,  which  is  the  essence  of  taste,  will  be  ex¬ 
tinguished,  as  Alison  remarks,  “  The  finest  natural  taste  is  seldom 
found  able  to  withstand  that  narrowness  and  insensibiiity  of  mind,  which 
is  perhaps  necessarily  acquired  by  the  minute  and  uninteresting  details 
of  the  mechanical  arts.” 

Correctness,  being  also  a  quality  of  taste,  is  only  to  be  acquired  by 
comparison.  Photographers,  at  the  present  time,  have  a  tendency  towards 
the  ill-defined,  and  Ruskin  asserts  that  the  ill-defined  constitutes  bad 
taste.  In  opposition  to  this  the  black  and  white  artist  leans  towards  the 
photographic  and  well-defined.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  illustrated 
journals  of  to-day  with  those  of  ten  years  ago,  and  to  notice  how  largely 
the  modern  artist  is  dominated  by  the  photographic  spirit.  Some  of  these 
drawings  are  so  photographic  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from 
products  of  the  camera.  In  this  case  we  have  a  marked  advance  in  taste 
that  is  worthy  of  study.  Many  other  instances  might  be  given  showing 
how  taste  may  be  acquired  and  used,  but  these  suggestions  must  suffice, 
they  can  be  expanded  by  any  who  care  to  think  over  the  subject. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  every 
photographic  worker  from  operator  to  printer,  and  even  spotter  and 
mounter  ;  taste  can  be  displayed  in  ail  branches  of  photographic  work ; 
it  is  in  fact  a  necessity.  Photography  is  a  profession  because  it  cannot  be 
acquired  by  rule  and  measure.  It  is  very  difficult  to  examine  for  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  photography ;  you  may  examine  in  chemistry,  optics,  mathe¬ 
matics,  but  the  test  of  a  photographer  as  of  an  artist  is  the  taste  and 
ability  displayed  in  his  works.  Taste,  therefore,  is  the  first  and  last 
requisite  in  a  photographer.  John  A.  Randall. 

- ♦ - - 

DOINGS  AT  THE  CAMERA  CLUB. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  somewhat  anxious  one  for  the  executive  of  the 
Camera  Club,  unforseen  difficulties  having  presented  themselves ;  but  the 
closing  months  of  1895  have  brought  with  them  beneficial  changes,  and 
with  those  changes  have  come  renewed  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  it  is  believed  that  under  the  sway  of  a  new  Manager,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Seyton  Scott,  the  Camera  Club  will  now  enter  upon  a 
period  of  greatly  increased  prosperity.  Already  this  is  foreshadowed  to 
some  extent  by  the  number  of  applications  for  membership  which  have 
come  to  hand  during  the  month— -a  result  largely  due  to  increased  vigi¬ 
lance  upon  the  part  of  the  executive,  as  witnessed  by  the  bill  of  fare  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  the  members  and  their 
friends. 

A  cynic  once  observed  that  the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  speak  to  them  from  a  rostrum  is  expressed  by  the 
aphorism,  “  Entertain  me,  if  you  can  ;  instruct  me,  if  you  dare.”  That 
there  is  much  truth  in  this  remark  is  instanced  by  the  balderdash  which 
the  public  will  flock  to  hear,  while  real  merit  is  unappreciated  and  passed 
by.  Even  in  a  coterie  like  the  Camera  Club  the  rule  holds  good,  but  in 
a  much  minor  degree,  for  the  bulk  of  the  members  are  earnest  men,  who 
would  not  readily  lose  the  opportunity  of  benefiting  by  the  experiences  of 
others  who  are  working  in  the  same  direction  as  themselves  ;  but  there 
are  others  who  are  so  far  human  that  they  very  much  like  being  amused, 
and  the  smoking  concerts  are  most  heartily  enjoyed  by  them  ;  and  let  it 
be  noted  that  as  a  rule — of  course,  there  must  be  exceptions  in  such  a 
matter — the  music  is  of  the  best,  and  the  recitations  and  other  forms  of 
entertainment  quite  above  the  average.  One  smoking  concert  per  month, 
which  is  the  rule  at  the  Camera  Club,  is  not  too  much  by  way  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  from  more  solid  mental  food,  and  the  patronage  which  they  meet 
with  is  a  plea  for  their  continuance. 

The  month  of  December  has  been  decidedly  photographic  in  tone. 
The  elementary  series  of  lectures  has  been  kept  going,  first  by  Dr.  C.  S. 
Paterson,  who  on  the  9th  ult.  discoursed  on  enlarging  photographs  by 
means  of  artificial  light,  and  by  Mr.  E.  Calland,  who  a  week  later  gave  the 
members  his  experiences  with  carbon  printing,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
retouching  class,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Redmond  Barrett,  has  been 
formed  for  the  benefit  of  those  members  who  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
stage  of  “  forardness  ”  when  “  retouching  ”  becomes  a  crime.  We  regret 
that  accident  prevented  us  hearing  Mr.  Pringle’s  account  of  his  “  Journey 
to  the  Dolomites  and  Back,”  for  we  are  sure  that  both  matter  and  pictures 
would  be  worthy  of  their  author. 

Mr.  Henry  Blackburn’s  discourse  on  The  Value  of  a  Line  drew  a  big 
audience,  for  this  gentleman  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  art  of  blending 


amusement  with  instruction,  and,  moreover,  he  knows  his  subject  well. 
Those  who  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Blackburn  has  done  for  illustrated 
journalism  generally,  or  who  forget  that  he  is  the  creator  of  the  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  at  picture  galleries,  might  perhaps  be  puzzled  at  the  title 
he  chose  for  his  lecture,  The  Value  of  a  Line,  for  there  are  so  many 
kinds  of  lines.  There  is  the  cheap  “  line  ”  at  the  linen-draper’s,  war¬ 
ranted  “  fast”  as  to  colour.  There  is  the  antithesis  to  this,  as  exampled 
by  the  L.C.  &  D.  Railway  line.  There  is  the  clothes  line,  and  the  poetic 
line,  &c.  Mr.  Blackburn’s  line  is  that  mysterious  thing  which  a  pen 
charged  with  India  ink  will  inscribe  upon  a  piece  of  cardboard,  the  dis¬ 
position  and  direction  of  which  will  determine  the  question  whether  a 
man  is  an  artist  or  a  duffer.  Mr.  Blackburn  has  had,  perhaps,  more 
opportunities  of  judging  of  the  value  of  these  ink  lines  than  anybody 
else,  for  he  is  the  compiler  and  originator  of  Academy  Notes,  those 
pleasing  little  handbooks  which  are  illustrated  by  pen-and-ink  sketches 
of  the  exhibited  pictures  by  the  artists  themselves.  The  lecture  was  a 
pleasant  one,  given  without  farther  reference  to  notes  than  was  afforded 
by  the  pictures  thrown  on  the  screen,  pictures  mostly  of  pen-and-ink 
drawings  by  various  artists  more  or  less  known  to  fame.  The  value  of 
the  electric  lantern  as  a  demonstrator  was  never  better  exemplified,  the 
drawings  standing  out  upon  the  screen  with  every  touch  of  the  artist’s 
pen  distinctly  and  beautifully  rendered.  Mr.  Blackburn  gave  a  pleasant 
little  homily  about  each  picture  as  it  was  shown,  and  was  sparing  neither 
in  praise  nor  blame  when  deserved.  A  drawing  by  Mr.  Pennell  came  in 
for  both.  It  was  a  picture  of  the  Market  Hall  at  Yarmouth,  in  which  the 
big  black  sail  of  a  barge  in  the  middle  distance  came  in  for  much  severe 
criticism.  The  examples  were  not  all  of  the  simple  line  sort,  some  of 
them  being  due  to  those  embossed  papers  prepared  for  process  artists 
which  come  under  the  head  of  scratch  boards ;  that  is  to  say,  the  paper 
or  card  is  faced  with  a  chalky  compound,  upon  which  are  printed  raised 
lines,  which  can  be  scratched  or  cut  away  to  give  the  lights  of  the  picture. 
Some  of  the  work  produced  by  this  method  is  very  effective,  but  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  that,  easy  as  it  may  look,  it  requires  perhaps  more  artistic 
ability  than  the  more  laborious  ink  line  to  do  it  justice. 

The  discussion  on  Mr.  Blackburn’s  paper  was  amusing,  if  not  very 
valuable.  It  would  seem  that,  directly  the  subject  of  “art”  in  any 
form  is  started  at  the  Camera  Club,  there  is  fun  to  be  looked  for.  It  is 
a  curious  characteristic  of  human  nature  that  a  congregation  of  sane 
men  should  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  a  subject  upon  which  they 
know,  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  they  will  never  come  to  agreement.  So 
it  was  upon  this  occasion.  One  or  two  artists  took  Mr.  Blackburn  to 
task  for  showing  sketchy  pictures,  which  could  not  give  a  fair  idea  of  a 
man’s  capabilities,  as  examples  of  a  man’s  work.  But  we  think  Mr. 
Blackburn  was  quite  justified  in  putting  the  sketches  forward,  as  he 
really  did,  just  as  one  might  show  a  letter  as  a  specimen  of  a  friend’s 
handwriting.  Mr.  George  Davison  gave  Mr.  Pennell's  work  a  rubbing 
down,  which  it  would  have  startled  that  genial  artist  to  hear.  Altogether 
the  evening  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  Mr.  Blackburn’s  half  promiee  to 
lecture  again  at  an  early  date  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 

On  December  5  Captain  J.  Thomson,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors 
of  Explosives,  entertained  and  instructed  the  Club  with  a  lecture  on  the 
use  and  abuse  of  those  compounds  which  have  the  unenviable  reputa¬ 
tion  of  dealing  such  widespread  damage  to  men  and  things.  Photo¬ 
graphers  as  a  rule — always  excepting  certain  excitable  members  of  the 
fraternity — are  a  peace-loving  lot,  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to 
regard  explosives  as  somewhat  outside  their  environment ;  and,  if  we  were 
puzzled  to  find  a  reason  for  this  lecture  before  a  photographic  body  upon 
a  subject  foreign  to  them,  we  should  search  for  it  in  the  use  of 
gun-cotton,  and  in  the  accidental  manufacture  of  silver  fulminate, 
which  has  occasionally  arisen  in  experimental  hands,  even  when  sun 
pictures  were  the  only  results  aimed  at ;  but,  in  reality,  no  excuse  need 
be  found  for  the  reading  of  an  excellent  paper  upon  a  subject  which 
interests  all  of  us  more  or  less,  and  which,  moreover,  was  illustrated  by 
several  excellent  photographs.  The  Times,  in  its  notice  of  the  lecture,  says 
that  it  was  illustrated  by  “dissolving  views.”  This  is  very  funny,  and 
there  is  some  excuse  for  this  mistake,  for  actual  explosives  too  often  have 
been  illustrated  by  “  dissolving  views,”  a  well-known  case  in  point  being 
that  of  the  two  miscreants  who  hired  a  boat  with  the  intention  of  blowing 
up  London  Bridge,  and  who  were  blown  into  such  minute  particles  that 
not  a  visible  fragment  remained. 

It  was  interesting  to  learn  that,  if  any  one  wants  to  explode  himt-elf 
or  any  of  his  friends,  there  are  about  1000  different  mixtures  from  which 
he  can  choose  the  one  best  suited  to  his  requirements.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  there  were  not  more  than  thirty,  so  that  the  modern  operator 
has  a  far  more  extensive  repertoire.  The  invention  of  gun-cotton,  which 
did  so  much  for  the  photographer  of  old,  and  is  doing  so  much  for  him 
now  in  the  manufacture  of  celluloid  films,  gave  the  great  impetus  to  the 
science  of  explosives ;  and,  although  many  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
world  would  be  better  without  such  terrible  weapons,  we  must  remember 
that  industrial  enterprise  in  mining,  excavating,  Ac.,  has  benefited 
enormously  by  the  use  of  explosives.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  imagine 
how  the  world  could  get  on  without  them.  With  regard  to  their  abuse, 
Captain  Thomson  had  many  interesting  and  well-executed  photographs 
to  show.  These  were  chiefly  views  of  places  partly  wrecked  by  dynamite 
bombs,  taken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Home  Office  —  an  uncanny 
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memento  of  the  reign  of  terror  which  we  passed  through  only  a  few 
years  back.  Of  course,  the  lecturer  had  something  to  say  about  that 
much-discussed  indiarubber-like  compound  known  as  cordite ;  and  it  is  a 
comfort  to  learn,  after  all  the  abuse  which  has  been  heaped  upon  this 
modem  substitute  for  “villainous  saltpetre,”  that  it'has  been  found  to 
withstand  extremes  of  temperature  as  well  as  the  thunders  of  Chancery 
lawsuits,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  really  a  reliable  article,  without 
the  terrible  danger  in  case  of  accidental  ignition  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  older  explosive.  It  seemed  a  pity  that  some  contributor  to  the 
P.  M.  Gazette ,  which  has  its  offices  almost  next  door  to  the  Camera  Club, 
and  which  has  so  taken  up  the  case  of  the  alleged  worthlessness  of 
cordite,  ^yas  not  present  to  spar  with  Captain  Thomson,  for  we  should 
then  have  had  some  fun.  But  all  was  peace.  No  one  was  even  blown 
up,  physically  or  metaphorically,  and  the  members  of  tbe  Club  rested  in 
their  beds  that  night  just  as  if  no  means  existed  of  landing  them  sky¬ 
ward. 

Considering  that  it  was  so  near  Christmas,  and  considering  also  the 
abstruse  nature  of  the  subject,  there  was  a  fair  attendance  at  the  Club  on 
the  19th,  to  hear  Dr.  Ackworth’s  discourse  on  the  speed  determination  of 
plates.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  such  a  paper  promised 
to  be  abstruse,  for  the  matter  was  so  clearly  set  forth  by  Dr.  Ackworth 
that  all  difficulties  of  understanding  it  disappeared,  and  the  time  flew  fast 
while  he  spoke,  a  sure  sign  that  his  audience  were  interested.  It  must  be 
feared  though  that  the  great  majority  of  workers  care  little  about  speed 
determination.  They  are  content  to  buy  the  quickest  plates  which  they 
can  obtain,  and  leave  the  experimentalists  to  determine  whether  Jones 
beats  Smith  in  the  rapidity  of  his  goods,  or  whether  Robinson  excels 
both.  They  will  buy  Robinson’s  if  they  hear  that  it  has  been  definitely 
determined  that  Robinson’s  are  the  quickest  plates  in  the  market,  but 
why  they  are  the  quickest,  or  by  what  method  they  are  proved  to  be  so, 
they  care  not  one  straw. 

Dr.  Ackworth  commenced  his  paper  by  telling  his  hearers  that  this 
question  of  the  determination  of  plate  speeds  was  not  a  simple  one,  as 
some  people  might  think.  In  reality  it  was  a  highly  complex  one,  for  so 
many  factors  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  This  was  shown  by 
Captain  Abney’s  paper  some  months  ago,  when  he  showed  how  much  the 
temperature  at  the  time  of  exposure  influenced  the  results  obtained.  The 
primitive  method  of  testing  plate  speeds  was  to  expose  two  plates  for  the 
same  period  to  the  same  light,  develop  and  fix  them  with  the  same  de¬ 
veloper  under  the  same  conditions,  and  then  to  find  out  which  plate 
showed  the  greater  amount  of  deposit.  He  now  showed  two  plates  which 
had  been  thus  treated,  A  and  R,  in  which  A  was  denser  than  B  ;  but,  by  ex¬ 
tending  the  time  of  exposure  for  both,  it  was  seen  that  B  became  denser 
than  A,  and  therefore  this  method  gave  contradictory  results.  It  was  clear, 
then,  that  we  must  not  depend  upon  one  exposure,  but  must  submit  each 
plate  tried  to  several  before  we  can  obtain  a  just  idea  of  its  merits.  We 
must  remember,  too,  that  a  plate  may  have  the  capacity  of  giving  great 
density  although  it  may  be  comparatively  slow  in  action ;  and  here  we 
have  the  reason  for  the  apparent  contradictory  behaviour  of  the  two 
plates  just  exhibited.  j 

The  lecturer  then  explained  the  action  of  Warnerke’s  sensitometer, 
and  pointed  out  how  it  differed  from  Spurge’s  instrument.  He  also 
threw  on  the  screen  the  results  of  exposing  different  plates  under 
Warnerke’ff  apparatus,  and  showed  that,  although  one  plate  might  be 
much  quicker  than  another,  the  gradations  were  quite  different  when 
compared  with  one  another. 

Next  the  two  systems  of  speed  determination  due  to  Captain  Abney 
and  Messrs.  Hurter  A  Driffield  were  submitted  to  comparison.  In  both 
the  plates  were  exposed  behind  a  rotating  sector,  so  arranged  that  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  received  measured  periods  of  exposure  ;  but,  while  Captain 
Abney  used  an  amyl-acetate  lamp  as  his  luminant,  Messrs.  Hurter  & 
Driffield  preferred  a  standard  candle.  In  the  lecturer’s  opinion,  the 
Pentane  Argand  lamp  was  superior  to  either  as  a  reliable  standard  to 
work  from.  Working  with  the  rotating  sector,  the  plate,  after  develop¬ 
ment,  shows  four  gradations,  and  each  is  subsequently  carefully  measured 
by  means  of  a  photometer.  It  might  be  remarked  that  in  Captain 
Abney’s  experiments  the  negative  had  been  regarded  as  a  means  towards 
an  end  only,  but  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield  have  regarded  the  negative 
as  the  important  thing.  The  lecturer  proceeded  to  show  what  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  was  represented  by  fog  on  a  plate,  and  he  proved,  by  a 
series  of  diagrams,  the  amount  of  light  stopped  by:  1,  the  glass ;  2,  gela¬ 
tine  and  glass ;  3,  fogged  gelatine,  &c.  He  then  dealt  "with  the  question 
of  development,  and  said  that  the  nature  of  the  developer  employed 
exercises  a  very  great  influence  upon  the  results  obtained  in  speed  deter¬ 
mination.  And  here  came  a  very  interesting  illustration  of  this  im¬ 
portant  point,  in  the  form  of  a  plate  which  had  been  cat  in  three  parts, 
one  part  being  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate,  another  with  pyro-soda, 
and  the  third  with  metol-soda.  Thene  was  nothing  to  choose  between 
the  two  latter — they  were,  for  all  practical  purposes,  alike ;  but  the 
-portion  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate  lagged  far  behind  so  far  as  density 
was  concerned.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  known  what 
plate  this  was,  for  it  is  certain  that  ferrous  oxalate,  with  some,  will  give 
as  great  density  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  Dr.  Ackworth  also  called 
attention  to  the  remarkable  difference 'in  the  colour  of  the  deposit,  by 


which  the  actual  density  in  its  value  for  printing  purposes  was  much 
increased  in  the  two  plates  developed  by  pyro-soda  and  metol-soda. 
This  difference  is  not  generally  recognised  in  speed  measurem  *nta. 

There  now  followed  a  series  of  most  interesting  lantern  slides  which 
had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Charters  White.  They  were  photo-micro¬ 
graphs,  which  had  Veen  obtained  from  different  unexposed  plates,!  in 
order  to  show  the  grain  of  the  emulsion  under  a  magnification  of  100 
diameters.  This  was  increased  to  about  3000  diameters  on  the  lantern 
screen,  and  the  brilliant  electric  light  brought  out  the  details  of  the 
slides  with  great  distinctness.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  slow 
plate3  showed  the  finer  grain,  the  best  in  this  respect  being  a  cliloro- 
bromide  plate.  We  were  sorry  that  a  pure  chloride  plate  was  not 
shown,  for  this  question  of  fineness  of  grain  is  a  very  important  one. 
We  were  also  shown  the  mischief  wrought  by  fog  without  exposure,  and 
this  interesting  series  of  photo-micrographs  brought  the  paper  to  a 
close. 

As  to  the  discussion,  there  was  none.  Mr.  Warnerke  tried  to  draw 
Dr.  Ackworth  by  stating  that,  although  the  lecturer  had  very  clearly 
explained  the  different  methods  of  speed  determination  adopted  by 
Captain  Abney  and  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield,  he  had  not  told  his 
hearers  which  was  the  better  of  the  two.  Mr.  Warnerke  thought  that 
they  had  a  right  to  expect  an  enunciation  on  this  important  point. 
But  Dr.  Ackworth  would  not  allow  any  salt  to  be  put  upon  his  tail.  He 
answered,  in  s  guarded  manner,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  was  the 
better  of  the  two.  Much  might  be  said  for  both  systems.  There  were 
so  many  factors  to  be  considered,  that  he  really  could  not  commit  himself 
to  a  definite  reply.  The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  then,  in  a  few  well-chosen 
words,  closed  the  proceedings,  at  the  same  time  expressing  the  opinion, 
which  most  others  shared,  that  Dr.  Ack  worth's  paper  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  ever  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Camera  Club. 


©ur  ©tutorial  ®able. 

The  Beernaert  Lantern  Plates. 

Mr.  Oscar  Scholzig,  of  Dashwood  House,  9  New  Broad-street, 
has  sent  us  samples  of  the  Beernaert  Lantern  Plates  which  are  being 
introduced  by  the  E.  Beernaert  Dry  Plate  Company.  With  each 
box  of  plates  is  given  twelve  magnesium  wires  for  making  exposures, 
in  addition  to  twelve  masks  and  binding  strips.  The  plates  are 
issued  in  two  series.  Series  E  1  is  a  chloride  print-out  plate,  and  it 
is  sufficient  to  expose  it  in  contact  with  the  negative  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes,  in  direct  sunlight,  to  obtain  a  rich  red-toned  fully 
printed  out  image.  The  slide  need  not  be  fixed  or  washed,  but  can 
be  used  direct  in  the  lantern,  or  exhibited  as  a  transparency,  pro¬ 
vided,  as  it  is  pointed  out,  it  is  not  exposed  to  a  very  stroDg  light 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  Recently,  an  hour’s  exposure  to  day¬ 
light  was  insufficient  to  degrade  one  or  two  plates  that  we  printed 
out  in  this  manner.  It  is  a  quick  and  convenient  way  of  making  a 
lantern  slide  for  a  special  purpose,  and,  when  time  allows,  the  image 
can  be  fixed  and  finished  in  the  usual  way  without  undergoing 
reduction. 

The  series  F  1  plates  are  for  making  slides  by  exposure  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  a  number  of  specimen  slides,  so 
made,  have  been  submitted  to  us  showing  that  a  perfect  command 
over  the  colour  of  the  deposit  is  obtained,  the  range  extending  from 
cold  black  to  warm  red.  'The  plates  have  evidently  been  well  and 
carefully  made,  and  should  be  very  popular  with  photographers 
undertaking  lantern-slide  work. 

With  reference  to  the  Beernaert  plates,  Mr.  Scholzig  informs  us 
that  not  only  are  the  different  kinds  and  rapidities  of  Beernaert 
plates  all  one  price,  hut  they  have  adopted  a  system  of  calculating 
the  prices,  strictly  on  the  basis  of  the  surface  coated,  only  taking 
into  consideration  the  extra  cost  of  the  very  thin  glass  used  for  the 
smaller  sizes,  and  of  the  very  thick  glass  necessary  for  the  very 
large  plates.  The  basis  price  is  10-s.  per  square  metre,  or  100s.  per 
dozen  square  yards.  Thus  the  large -size  plates  come  remarkably 
cheap  in  comparison  with  the  general  run  of  prices.  The  Beernaert 
Company  have  put  up  thirty  new  machines  for  the  production  of 
their  plates,  films  and  papers  of  all  kinds,  and  they  claim  to  possess 
the  only  factory  in  the  world  capable  of  evenly  and  cleanly  coating 
plates  of  any  size,  up  to  the  largest  sheets  of  glass  that  can  be  manu¬ 
factured.  _ 

The  Practical  Photographer  eor  1895. 

Bradford  :  Percy  Lund.  &  Co. 

The  hound  volume  of  our  contemporary,  for  1895,  makes  an  at¬ 
tractive  book.  It  is  full  of  tastefully  chosen  illustrations  in  half¬ 
tone,  and  the  literary  portion,  under  the  careful  editorship  of  Mr. 
(( Matthew  Surface,”  embodies  a  great  deal  of  excel'ent  photographic 
teaching. 
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A  Substitute  for  Gold. — A  French  journal  describes  a  new  and  promising 
substitute  for  gold.  It  is  produced  by  alloying  ninety-four  parts  of  copper 
with  six  of  antimony,  the  copper  being  first  melted  and  the  antimony  after¬ 
wards  added  ;  to  this  a  quantity  of  magnesium  carbonate  is  added  to  increase 
its  specific  gravity.  The  alloy  is  capable  of  being  drawn  out,  wrought,  and 
soldered  just  as  gold  is,  and  is  said  to  take  and  retain  as  fine  a  polish  as  gold. 
Its  cost  is  a  shilling  a  pound. 

Gelatine  is  transformable  into  a  kindred  substance,  gelatose,  or  proto- 
gelatose,  characterised  by  want  of  the  property  of  forming  a  jelly,  and  of  being 
precipitated  by  a  standard  solution  of  sodium  chloride.  In  cultures  of  lique- 
factive  microbia  it  is  observed  in  the  first  moments  that  the  gelatine  is 
changed  into  gelatose.  Gelatine  loses  the  property  of  jellifying  if  left  in 
contact  with  an  alkaline  chloride  or  iodide.  With  the  fluorides  the  trans¬ 
formation  is  only  partial.  The  change  may  be  named  saline  digestion. — 
A.  Dastre  and  N.  Floresco. 

Apparently,  although  Christmas  numbers  have  multiplied  tenfold,  their 
popularity  is  still  as  great.  The  Christmas  number  of  the  Windsor  Magazine 
was  actually  “sold  out”  on  the  day  of  publication,  despite  the  enormous 
edition  that  was  printed.  Apropos  of  this,  it  was  computed  that,  if  the  copies 
of  the  magazine  were  placed  end  to  end,  thev  would  cover  a  distance  of  forty- 
seven  miles.  The  great  demand  for  the  Windsor  is  probably  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  with  each  copy  is  given  a  complete  volume  by  Conan  Doyle, 
extra  to  the  diversified  contents,  numbering  224  pages. 

Messrs.  Lonsdale  Bros.,  of  22,  Goswell-road,  Aldersgate-street,  E.C., 
write  :  “  We  have  great  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we  have  taken  com¬ 
modious  and  centrally  situated  premises  (containing  upwards  of  5000  square 
feet)  at  the  above  address,  which  we  are  fitting  up  with  the  most  modern 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  photographic  apparatus  and  camera  brass- 
work.  The  establishment  of  works  in  the  metropolis  has  been  induced  by  the 
increasing  growth  of  our  London  and  export  trade,  and  we  believe  it  will  be 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  majority  of  our  customers,  many  of  whom 
have  parcels  contracts  with  and  pay  periodical  visits  to  London,  when  they 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  personally  inspecting  our  manufactures  in  our 
new  showrooms. 

The  Durham  City  Camera  Club’s  Fourth  Exhibition  of  Photographs  will  be 
held  in  the  Shakespeare  Hall,  North-road,  Durham,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day,  February  18  and  19,  1896.  Prize  list  for  exhibitors.  The  following 
classes  are  for  open  competition  : — Class  I.  Landscape  or  Seascape,  any  size  or 
process.  Class  II.  Portraiture  and  Figure  Study,  any  size  or  process. 
Class  III.  Architecture  and  any  subject,  any  size  or  process  (other  than 
Classes  I.  and  II.).  Class  IV.  Lantern  Slides  (set  of  6).  Eight  medals  (four 
silver  and  four  bronze)  and  certificates  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Judges  in  the  above  classes.  Entries  close  February  8,  1896.  Entry  forms 
and  any  further  information  may  be  obtained  from  R.  Hauxwell,  Hon. 
Secretary,  The  Avenue,  Durham. 

“  Silver  is  usually  recovered  from  silver  bromide  wastes,”  says  the  Scientific 
American,  “incident  to  photographic  purposes,  by  mixing  them  with  nine- 
tenths  their  weight  of  calcined  sodium  carbonate,  and  fusing  in  a  crucible, 
whereby  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  are  given  off.  Metallic  silver  gathers  at 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  and  a  double  salt  of  sodium  carbonate  and  sodium 
bromide  floats  on  top  as  a  clear  liquid.  On  cooling  the  crucible  down  to  a  red 
heat  the  silver  solidifies,  and  the  flux,  still  in  a  liquid  state,  may  then  be 
easily  poured  off.  The  silver  thus  obtained  is  of  a  fine  white  colour.  The 
flux  usually  has  an  intense  yellow  colour,  and  still  contains  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  silver.  The  latter  may  be  obtained  ( Pliarm .  Centralh.,  xxxvi.  p.  632) 
by  mixing  the  flux  with  plenty  of  water  and  stirring  occasionally  to  facilitate 
solution  of  the  flux.  The  unchanged  silver  bromide  is  allowed  to  settle, 
washed  by  decantation,  and  presented  for  a  subsequent  operation.” 

The  South  London  Photographic  Society’s  Seventh  Annual  Exhibition  will 
be  held  at  the  Public  Baths,  Church-street,  Camberwell,  S.E.,  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  March  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
and  7,  1896.  The  following  are  the  open  classes  : — J,  Pictures  which  have 
previously  received  an  award  ;  K,  Pictures  not  previously  medalled ;  L, 
Lantern  Slides  which  have  previously  received  an  award  (sets  of  six)  ;  M, 
Lantern  Slides  not  previously  medalled  (sets  of  six)  ;  N,  Process  Work  ;  0, 
Stereoscopic  Slides  not  previousl}r  medalled  (sets  of  four).  The  silver  and 
bronze  medals  competed  for  in  the  above  classes  will  be  awarded  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Judges.  The  Society’s  medals  will  also  be  awarded  for  the 
best  trade  exhibit,  and  for  the  most  useful  novelty  in  photographic  apparatus. 
Entry  forms  and  further  information  respecting  the  Exhibition  can  be  obtained 
from  Charles  H.  Oakden  (Hon.  Secretary),  30,  Heaslowe-road,  East  Dulwich, 
S.E. 

South  London  Society’s  Concert. — In  place  of  the  usual  meeting,  the 
above  held  their  second  social  gathering  on  December  16  last,  when  a  large 
audience  of  members  and  their  friends  were  present  despite  the  elements.  A 
programme  had  been  arranged  for  by  the  Hon.  Assistant  Secretary,  and  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Walter  D.  Welford.  The  proceedings  commenced 
shortly  after  eight  p.m.,  and  were  carried  through  the  long  evening  by  the 
chairman  without  flag  or  delay  of  any  kind  likely  to  mar  its  success.  A 
pianoforte  solo  for  the  left  hand  by  Miss  Florence  Fellows  deserves  special 
mention,  as  also  do  the  flute  solos  of  Mr.  G.  Ernest  Stanger  and  the  recita¬ 
tions  by  Mr.  Snellgrove.  The  violin  solos  of  Miss  Fuller  call  for  notice  in 
her  selections  from  Faust.  The  comic  element  was  well  sustained  by  Mr. 
Powell,  Mr.  W.  C.  Hansell,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Boyce,  and  the  honours  of  assisting 
at  the  piano  were  well  divided  between  Miss  Stevens,  Miss  Winnie  Boxall, 
and  Miss  Dickinson.  Other  songs  by  Mr.  Mayo,  Mr.  Cass,  and  Miss  Stevens, 
and  the  recitations  by  Mr.  Utley  and  Mr.  Dickinson  all  helped  to  pronounce 
the  evening  one  of  the  most  successful  undertakings  of  the  Society  outside  its 
photographic  work. 


LumRre’s  Plating-matt  Bromide  Paper.— Messrs.  Furest  Bros,  inform  us 

that  Messrs.  Lumiere  are  now  manufacturing  this  paper  in  two  grades _ “ 

for  contact  printing,  “  B  ”  for  enlarging.  The  latter  paper  is  four  times  more 
rapid  than  the  former. 

Photographic  Society  ok  Ireland. — In  connexion  with  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Photographic  Society  of  Ireland,  which  will  be  held  in  February  1896  it 
is  intended  to  have  a  special  exhibit  of  photographs  representing  Irish  scenery 
historical  and  archaeological  remains,  character  sketches,  &c.  As  this  is 
expected  to  aid  in  interesting  tourists  in  the  beauties  of  Ireland  the  Irish 
Tourist  Development  Association  have  offered  25L  to  be  awarded  as  prizes 
Many  lovely  souvenirs'  of  Ireland  must  have  been  obtained  by  amateur 
photographers  who  have  visited  the  Emeral  Isle,  and  it  is  hoped  thev  will 
be  induced  to  send  specimens  of  their  work  to  this  Exhibition,  and  not  only 
take  part  in  a  competition  for  valuable  prizes,  but  at  the  same  time  support 
the  object  this  Association  has  in  view,  and  so  assist  in  spreading  a  knowledge 
of  the  attractions  of  Ireland.  The  prizes  consist  of  one  prize  of  51.,  one  of 
2>l.,  and  one  of  21.,  and  thirty  certificates  to  those  pictures  next  in  order  of 
merit,  to  which  also  will  be  given  a  fee  of  10-s.  Qd.  for  right  of  reproduction. 
Prize-winners  must  allow  the  reproduction  of  the  winning  pictures,  and  the 
name  of  the  photographer  will  be  attached  to  the  reproduction.  Value  of 
prizes  may  be  taken  in  medals,  photographic  goods,  or  cash.  Pictures,  which 
must  be  mounted,  but  need  not  be  framed,  must  be  delivered  at  35  Dawsoii- 
street,  Dublin,  before  January  31,  1896. 

- ♦ - 

tiatent  iletu.s. 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  December  1G 
and  21  :— 

Tripod  Stands. — No.  24,078.  “  Improvements  connected  with  Tripod  Stands- 
for  Photographic  Cameras  and  other  articles.”  H.  H.  Stannus. 

Dark  Slides. — No.  24,121.  “  Improvements  in  Photographic  Dark  Slides  for 

Carrying  Sensitised  Cut  Films.”  H.  Hodgetts. 

Focussing  Appliance.— No.  24,124.  “Focussing  Appliance  for  Photo¬ 
graphic  Cameras.”  J.  Pearse. 

Photographic  Baths. — No.  24,141.  “  Improvements  in  Means  for  PrepariiiT 
Photographic  Baths.”  A.  Marouby! 

Cameras.— No.  24,157.  “Improvements  in  Cameras.”  Complete  specification. 
H.  Casler. 

Lenses. — No.  24,278.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Objectives.”  Com¬ 
plete  specification.  F.  R.  VON  Voigtlander  and  D.  Kaempker. 
Cameras  and  Changing  Boxes. — “'Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras 
and  Plate-changing  Mechanism  for  use  therewith.”  C.  Oliver. 
Lanterns. — No.  24,388.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Magic  Lanterns.” 
S.  P.  Frampton. 

Cameras. — No.  24,390.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  A.  A. 
Smith  and  J.  Stuart. 

Sensitised  Paper.— No.  24,440.  “Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Sensitised  Paper  suitable  for  Pnotographic  Purposes.”  W.  Friese- 
Greene. 

Photographic  Appliances. — No.  24,501.  “  Improvements  in  and  relating  to 

Photographic  Appliances.”  G.  Lecourt  and  J.  Bove. 

Printing  Frame.— No.  24,521.  “An  Improved  Photographic  Printing  Frame 
and  accessories  applied  thereto.”  G.  Houghton. 

- ♦ — - - 

ittec  tings  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 


January. 

Name  of  Society. 

Subject. 

6 . 

Richmond  . 

Lantern  Evening.  Members*  Slides. 

6 . 

Seventh  Annual  Geoeral  Meeting. 

(  Photographic  Failures  at  ;  th»  'V 
\  Remedies. 

7 . 

Gospel  Oak  . 

S . 

Crovdon  Camera  Club  . 

(  Orthochromatic  Photography  Applied  to 
\  Copying  Paintings.  G.  R.  White. 

9 . 

Leigh  . 

Bromide  and  Platinotype.  R.  Leigh. 

9 . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Lantern  in  Use. 

9 . 

Woolwich  Photo.  Society . 

(  Lantern  Night,  for  Testing  Members' 

)  Slides. 

10 . 

Birkenhead  Photo.  Asso . 

Some  Simple  Optica '  Lairs.  The  Secretary. 

10 . 

Ireland  . 

Fictrs  in  Many  Laifls.  Miss  A.  C.JS  hite. 

10 . 

Oldham  . 

Annual  Soiree  and  Dance. 

11 . 

Bournemouth  . 

Lantern  Evening. 

Richmond  Camera  Club.— December  23. — Mr.  Ardaseer  presided,  and 
Mr.  Taylor  resumed  his  demonstration  on  the  subject  of 

Frame-making  and  Photographic  Carpentry 
by  giving  practical  directions  and  showing  the  process  of  making  various  pie  res 
of  apparatus  easily  within  the  powers  of  an  average  amateur  carpenter  with  a 
small  stock  of  good  tools.  One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  articles  dealt  with 
was  a  glass-bottomed  dish,  the  construction  of  which  was  shown  in  detail, 
while  examples  of  home-made  tray  racks,  negative  boxes,  slide  boxes,  filter 
stands,  Ac.,  all  thoroughly  efficient  for  their  purpose,  were  exhibited,  an  l 
their  mode  of  construction  explained.  This  was  the  last  meeting  of  the 
autumn  session,  and  the  Club  adjourned  until  January  6. 
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Bath  Photographic  Society. — December  18,  Mr.  Aug.  F.  Perren  (President) 
in  the  chair. 

Portraiture  :  Platino-bromide  Papers. 

Mr.  Nahum  Luboshez,  of  the  Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company, 
London,  attended,  by  invitation  of  the  Society,  and  gave  a  most  successful  lecture 
and  demonstration,  entitled  A  Talk  about  Successful  Portraiture  and  Platino- 
bromide  Papers.  He  commenced  his  address  by  describing  a  picture  in  pure 
black  and  pure  white,  all  intermediate  tones  being  rendered  as  represented  in  a 
steel  engraving.  Certain  photographic  papers  approached  this  condition  very 
closely,  as  he  proposed  to  show ;  but,  in  order  to  succeed,  the  operator  must 
be  master  of  his  materials,  and  not  allow  the  materials  to  control  him.  He 
claimed  that,  by  an  intelligent  use  of  platino-bromide  paper,  the  material  was, 
or  should  be,  under  perfect  control.  He  next  \spoke  of  the  kind  of  developing 
solution  most  under  control,  and  the  power  one  could  exert  on  a  plate  of 
ordinary  speed,  which  was  absent  in  the  case  of  more  rapid  sensitive  surfaces, 
when  hazy  shadows  frequently  supervened.  The  lecturer  introduced  the 
notion  of  varying  the  aperture  of  light  in  the  objective  during  exposure,  and 
showed  an  extraordinary  example  of  work  he  had  produced  in  this  way.  This 
was  a  huge  enlargement  by  artificial  light  on  a  long  sheet  of  prepared  platino- 
bromide  paper,  showing  pure  black  and  all  half-tones,  and  imprinted  within 
a  portion  of  the  shadow  was  a  twelve-inch  contact  print  of  the  same  subject. 
This  wus  pronounced  to  be  perfect.  Numerous  questions  were  asked  by  the 
assembly  and  satisfactorily  answered,  after  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  black¬ 
board,  Mr.  Luboshez  gave  some  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of 
lighting  in  connexion  with  obtaining  a  successful  portrait.  He  was  careful  to 
demonstrate  the  most  suitable  angle,  and  he  inveighed  against  the  practice  of  re¬ 
jecting  light  from  a  false  angle.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  the  Chair¬ 
man  heartily  thanked  both  Mr.  Luboshez  and  the  Eastman  Company  for  the 
pleasure  the  meeting  had  derived.  He  (the  Chairman)  had  never  heard 
so  much  valuable  information  given  in  one  lecture. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — December  19. —  A  demon¬ 
stration  was  given  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Carruthers  on  Lantern-slide  Making.  Mr. 
Carruthers  showed  the  whole  process  up  to  the  finishing  of  the  slides  in  an 
exceedingly  clear  manner,  and  developed  several  plates  in  the  presence  of  the 
audience.  The  demonstration  was  of  especial  interest  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
when  lantern  lectures,  which  of  late  years  have  come  so  much  into  vogue,  are 
in  full  swing,  and  the  popularity  of  these  lectures,  in  their  modern  form, 
being  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Liverpool  Society. 

Plymouth  Photographic  Society. — December  20. 

Platino-bromide. 

Mr.  Luboshez  described  the  process  of  enlarging  on  platino-bromide  papers, 
showing  a  very  splendid  example  of  a  head  and  bust,  much  larger  than  life 
size,  and  which  had  also,  printed  on  the  same  sheet  by  contact,  a  print  of  the 
original  negative.  It  was  evident  that  in  this  mounting  in  juxtaposition  every 
facility  for  comparing  results  was  present,  and  it  showed  but  little,  if  any, 
falling  off  in  detail  between  the  original  and  its  enlargement.  The  purity  of 
the  whites  aud  the  velvety  blacks  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Luboshez 
fully  explained  the  means  of  getting  good  blacks,  by  so  timing  exposures  that 
development  could  be  fully  carried  out,  and  not  checked  half  way.  He  also 
made  it  clear  how  to  get  the  utmost  detail  in  the  enlargement  by  means  of 
varying'  the  stops  during  the  exposure,  commencing  with  a  small  stop  and 
increasing  the  aperture.  The  question  of  developers  for  bromide  papers  was 
also  dealt  with  in  a  full  and  able  manner,  the  lecturer's  favourite  being  the 
ferrous-oxalate,  on  account  of  the  definite  character  of  its  composition,  the 
variations  possible  in  its  two  or  three  components,  and  the  perfect  result 
obtainable.  At  this  stage,  on  the  question  arising  as  to  whether  the  lecturer 
should  practically  demonstrate  the  development  of  some  exposed  paper,  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  that  far  more  would  be  learned  by  Mr.  Laboshez 
continuing  his  lecture  than  by  an  experiment  which  could  be  watched  by  but 
few,  and  which  would  teach  less  than  practical  tests  in  one's  own  dark  room. 
The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  portraiture,  which  he 
illustrated  on  the  blackboard,  showing  how,  by  defective  and  cross  lighting, 
the  features  might  be  so  distorted  as  to  produce  an  unnatural  effect,  and  he 
strongly  advocated  as  a  general  principle  that  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light 
be  kept  mainly  in  one  axis,  and  distributed  as  required,  but  be  not  reflected. 
At  the  end  of  an  instructive  lectmv,  listened  to  with  the  closest  attention  by 
upwards  of  one  hundred,  Mr.  Luboshez  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.-— At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  at 
which  Mr.  G.  Mansfield,  J.P.,  D.L.,  presided,  and  before  a  very  large  audience, 
a  very  interesting  dual  lecture,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  was  delivered  by 
Messrs.  H.  Goodwillie  and  J.  M.  Keogh,  the  subject  being 
A  Tour  in  Normandy. 

The  slides  shown  were  excellent  in  every  sense,  and  very  uniform  in  technical 
qualities,  aud  gave  utmost  satisfaction  to  every  one  present  ;  indeed,  the  con¬ 
tinual  applause  which  greeted  the  pictures  as  they  were  shown  on  the  screen 
was  sufficient  testimony  as  to  their  good  qualities.  These  gentlemen  are 
certainly  to  be  congratulated  ou  producing  such  superior  work.  The  cameras 
they  used  were  home-made,  and  were  fitted  with  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson’s 
lenses,  which  were  worked  all  through  with  the  aperture  at  /-li  ;  cut  films 
were  used  for  making  the  negatives.  Over-exposure  was  what  had  to  be 
guarded  against,  even  in  street  scenes.  Messrs.  Goodwillie  and  Keogh  started 
ou  bicycles,  on  June  23  last,  from  Rouen  for  Bernay,  next  day  riding  on  to 
Falaise,  passing  through  Lisieux  ;  on  the  25th  from  Falaise  to  Flers,  thence  to 
Avranches.  On  the  27th  the  ride  was  continued  from  Avranches  to  Mont  St. 
Michel,  from  here  to  St.  Malo,  from  whence  the  train  was  taken  to  Coutance.  On 
the  30th  they  started  from  Coutance  on  their  bicycles,  making  for  St.  Lo,  and  on 
July  1  they  reached  Caen,  and  next  day  rode  on  to  Trouville,  passing  through 
Havre,  taking  in  Fecamp,  arriving  on  the  4th  at  Dieppe,  where  they  remained 
the  day,  then  crossing  to  Newhaven.  At  all  the  above-named  places  and  along 
the  route  some  interesting  and  fine  photographs  were  taken.  The  cameras 
Messrs.  Goodwillie  and  Keogh  carried  on  their  backs  when  not  in  use,  and  the 
films  were  placed  in  a  (small  box  under  the  saddles.  From  the  photographic 
point  of  view,  judging  from  the  results  shown,  the  tour  was  very  successful, 
aud  from  remarks  gathered  during  the  lecture  these  gentlemen  appear  to  have 
had  a  happy  time  of  it. 
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Corngpontrcncr. 


&3T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  n otic  is  talr  r. 
of  communications  uvless  the  names  a "d  addresses  o;  thi  writers  are  yicen. 

PAPER  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — Like  two  of  your  correspondents  of  late,  I  have  lamented 
the  disappearance  of  Eastman  negative  paper  and  have  been  careful  over 
my  stock  of  it  (made  in  March  and  May,  1886) ;  but  I  think  I  have  found 
a  fair  substitute  for  it. 

I  was  examining  the  texture  of  a  piece  of  Wellington  &  Ward’s  bromide 
paper  with  a  strong  magnifier,  when  I  found  that  there  was  hardly  any 
perceptible  grain  in  it.  So.  knowing  how  rapid  the  paper  is.  I  at  once 
slipped  a  piece  into  my  ‘-N  &  G”  camera  and  tried  it  in  a  fairly  good 
light  on  Monday,  December  16,  giving  an  exposure  of  half  a  second  with 
/-ll.  The  negative  developed  in  two  minutes.  From  it  I  took  a  print 
on  the  same  paper,  wishing  to  test  it  for  giving  detail ;  I  took  another  ex¬ 
posure  a  day  or  two  after,  very  bad  light  and  misty,  giving  the  same 
exposure,  I  had  rather  to  force  the  development  which  took  five  minutes, 
but  I  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  result.  I  enclose  the  two  exposures 
with  prints  from  them,  all  developed  with  the  Elstree  formula  of  metol 
and  quinol. 

If  I  can  get  the  same  make  of  paper,  I  shall  certainly  use  it  for  work 
larger  than  J  plate. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  E.  Healy. 


THE  SAFE  LIGHTING  OF  DARK  ROOMS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  interested  to  read,  in  this  week’s  number  of  your 
Journal,  an  account  of  some  exhaustive  experiments  bearing  on  the 
above  subject.  Many  people  object  to  the  irritating  glare  of  the  ruby 
lamp ;  in  fact,  I  know  persons  who  are  so  unpleasantly  affected  by  it 
that  they  will  not  use  isochromatic  plates  requiring  the  use  of  this  colour. 
I  have  been  experimenting  for  some  time’with  different  media  to  discover 
a  safe  and  pleasant  light  to  work  by,  and  can  recommend  one  or  two 
combinations  which  are  at  once  non-irritating  and  remarkably  safe 
(always  supposing  it  to  be  understood  that  no  light  is  absolutely  safe,  and 
that  reasonable  protection  is  given  to  the  plate  during  the  first  stage  of 
development).  My  tests  were  more  rigorous  than  exposing  the  plate  in 
the  ordinary  way  to  the  window  of  the  lamp.  The  plates  were  put  into  a 
printing  frame  in  contact  with  the  different  media,  and  exposed  to  the 
light  of  a  Bray’s  No.  4  fishtail  gas  burner,  full  on,  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
inches  from  two  to  three  minutes.  In  actual  use  the  light  would  be 
several  inches  behind  the  window,  and  with  such  a  large  burner  only 
turned  half  on.  Also  the  plate  would  or  should  be  held  quite  two  feet  in 
front  of  a  large  window,  and  not  less  than  one  foot  if  a  very  small  one. 
In  this  way  the  light  action  would  be  reduced  four  to  nine  times. 
There  is  a  thick  paper,  first  used  in  Leeds  and  district,  and  now  sold  by 
photographic  dealers  elsewhere,  called  canary  medium.  It  is  a  bright 
canary  colour,  and  absolutely  free  from  pinholes.  It  is  apparently 
coloured  by  a  lead  chromate,  and  is  incomparably  safer  than  any  of  the 
golden  fabrics.  One  sheet  behind  a  piece  of  fairly  deep  orange  glass 
(flashed  is  better  than  pot  metal),  and  a  gas  or  paraffin  light  behind,  gives 
a  sherry-coloured  light,  which  is  pleasant  and  safe.  If  sandwiched 
between  orange  and  green  glass,  such  as  is  used  sometimes  for  printing 
thin  negatives  through  (not  blue-green),  the  light  is  a  cool  green  and 
remarkably  safe,  though  perhaps  too  dim  for  windows  less  than  a  foot 
square.  A  brighter  light,  and  nearly  as  safe,  will  result  from  substituting 
orange  fabric  for  the  canary  medium  paper.  I  think  if  the  fabric  were 
not  so  full  of  pinholes  it  would  be  quite  as  safe.  I  can  easily  develop 
isochromatic  plates  by  the  light  with  ordinary  care ;  but  for  rapid  iso- 
chromatic  plates  a  piece  of  yellow  tissue  paper,  sandwiched  between  ruby 
and  green  glass,  gives  a  brown  light,  safer  than  ruby  glass  or  fabric,  and 
with  none  of  its  irritating  qualities.  The  safety  of  the  combination  is 
further  enhanced  by  using  ruby  glass,  flashed  on  one  side  with  orange,  or 
by  the  addition  of  an  orange  pane,  with  scarcely  any  appreciable  difference 
in  colour  or  intensity.  In  this  case  white  tissue  paper  or  ground  glass 
will  answer  quite  well  in  place  of  yellow.  I  would  just  remark  that  I  have 
found  very  deep  ruby  glass  by  itself  much  less  safe  than  some  of  the 
lighter  varieties,  as  it  passes  violet  light,  and  may  be  actually  inferior  to 
canary  medium,  though  not  admitting  a  quarter  the  light. — Trusting 
these  remarks  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers,  I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Leeds,  December  21,  1895.  A.  A.  Pearson. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

Woolwich  Photographic  Society. 

*South  London  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 
Charles  H.  Oakden,  30,  Henslowe-road,  East  Dulwich, 
S.E. 

^Cheltenham  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  Philip 
Thomas,  College  Pharmacy,  Cheltenham. 

Signifies  that  there  are  Open  Classes. 
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THE  NEW  “STIGMATIC”  LENS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  December  20  you  were  kind  enough  to 
give  a  notice  of  this  new  lens.  I  will  thank  you  to  give  publicity  to  the 
fact  that  this  lens  is  the  outcome  of  the  investigations  of  my  friend  and 
colleague,  Mr.  H.  L.  Aldis,  B.A.,  who  will  describe  the  lens  on  January  14 
at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. —I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Thomas  R.  Dallmeyer. 

25,  Neivman-street ,  London,  W.,  December  23,  1895. 

THE  TELE-PHOTO  LENS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  should  like,  with  your  permission,  to  correct  a  slight 
mistake  in  the  report  contained  in  your  last  issue  of  my  remarks  on  the 
tele-photo  lens  at  the  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Association. 
The  mistake  is  perfectly  unimportant  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  personally, 
but  it  hardly  does  justice  to  the  rapidity  of  this  lens,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  tools  ever  put  into  the  hand  of  photographers. 

I  allude  to  the  statement  that  even  with  the  exceptionally  good  light 
on  the  rocks  of  the  Fame  Island  I  had  a  difficulty  in  developing  the 
plates,  although  the  fastest  obtainable,  and  was  obliged  to  force  the 
development  to  get  passable  results,  the  fact  being  that  I  had  no  such 
difficulty,  every  negative  coming  up  easily  and  being  fully  exposed ; 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  fully  exposed  negatives  was  in  photographing 
small  birds  among  foliage,  Ac.,  in  this  neighbourhood,  ten  miles  from 
London,  where  the  light  is  acknowledged  to  be  less  actinic  than  it  is 
round  the  coast. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Reg.  B.  Lodge. 


THE  ALUM  BATH  WITH  COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  “  St.  Clair,”  in  last  issue  of 
your  journal,  will  you  permit  us  to  say  that  the  alum  bath  for  collodio- 
chloride  paper  has  been  for  some  time  back  recommended  in  our 
“  instructions,”  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed. 

The  action  of  the  alum  is,  of  course,  not  on  the  collodion  film,  but  on 
the  enamel  substratum,  the  softening  of  which  has  been  an  occasional, 
though  not  a  serious,  source  of  trouble.  The  alum  bath,  however,  entirely 
obviates  any  such  difficulty,  and  with  its  assistance  this  beautiful  process 
becomes  one  of  the  easiest,  as  well  as  undoubtedly  the  finest,  of  all 
printing  methods. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Pagbt  Prize  Plate  Co., 

per  Wm.  J.  Wilson. 

[With  reference  to  the  use  of  alum,  our  correspondent  writes 
further : — 

But  to  return  to  the  alum.  A  strong  bath  of  this,  for  full  five  minutes 
previous  to  toning,  and  then  washed  in  about  three  changes  of  water,  will 
produce,  with  the  matt  paper  and  the  ordinary  Ilford  sulphocyanide 
bath,  a  very  fine,  rich  sepia  tone,  which  I  have  been  unable  to  produce  by 
any  other  means.  Why  it  should  do  this  I  cannot  explain,  the  alum 
being  presumably  washed  out. 

I  found  this  out  by  laziness,  having  one  C.C.  print  and  several  P.O.P. 
to  tone.  I  placed  all  the  lot  through  the  same  process,  with  above  result. 

I  have  since  found  that  a  stronger  solution  of  alum  and  longer  steeping 
gives  better  brown.] 

THE  SALE  OF  POISONS  ACTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  humorous  letter  of  the  learned  Dr.  Waller  in  your 
issue  of  the  20th  ult.  is  capital.  The  important  statement  that  he  has 
read  Mr.  Hume’s  letter,  “  with  approval,”  is  overwhelming.  Such  a 
crushing  argument  ought  to  settle  the  whole  matter  finally.  And  the 
“  legally  qualified,”  who  was  so  “severely  rebuked”  by  the  great  man, 
his  statement  of  the  incident  would  be  interesting,  if  available.  In  a 
city  like  Edinburgh  there  are  probably  chemists  who  do  not  know  every¬ 
thing  about  photographic  preparations,  photographic  dealers  who  do  not 
understand  the  difference  between  carbonates  and  bicarbonates,  and 
doctors  who  are  not  capable  of  diagnosing  and  treating  a  case  of  pyro- 
gallol  poisoning.  There  are  varieties  of  the  human  race  in  all  professions 
and  in  all  occupations,  and  the  ‘‘  unready  ”  variety  is  ubiquitous.  Was 
not  a  learned  editor,  one  of  the  ostensible  fountains  of  all  photographic 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  once  caught  napping  on  the  subject  of  hydroxyl- 
monohydride  ?  ! 

And  again,  when  that  immaculate  institution,  the  Medical  Defence 
Association,  prosecutes  a  chemist  for  styling  himself  “  Doctor,”  or  for 
practising  medicine  without  the  necessary  legal  qualification,  is  the 
culprit  discharged  with  an  apology  because  some  learned  gentleman 
wishes  to  recommend  him  as  such  a  remarkably  clever  man  ? 

Not  probably.  The  learned  doctor  would  like  his  own  title  to  be  pro¬ 
tected,  and  that  of  the  chemist  to  be  pirated.  Exactly  so ;  but  the 
ramparts  of  the  law  are  not  likely  to  crumble  at  the  skirl  of  the  bag-  J 
pipes,  even  if  the  breath  of  a  learned  doctor  is  wasted  in  promoting  the 
cheerful  sound. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Pharmacian.  I 


HONOUR  WHERE  HONOUR  13  DUE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  read  Mr.  Ives’s  letter  of  December  14  with  much 
gratification,  and  am  pleased  to  see  him  hitting  out  straight  in  self- 
defence.  I  have  followed  his  contentions  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtain¬ 
ing  orthochromatic  results  on  ordinary  plates  with  deep  interest,  and 
think  that,  instead  of  attempting  to  ungenerously  belittle  his  exhaustive 
researches,  we  should  gratefully  accord  him  the  position  to  which,  in  my 
mind,  he  is  honestly  entitled,  that  of  being  the  first  to  prove  that  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  orthochromatic  effects  on  ordinary  plates. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  vigorous  tone  of  Mr.  Ives’s  reply  to 
Mr.  Punnett’s  letter  (p.  735).  My  experiment  with  aurine,  as  obtainable 
in  this  country,  prepared  me  for  a  warm  retort  which  I  was  looking  out 
for,  and  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Punnett’s  letter  was  an  unworthy  attempt 
to  confuse  the  issue,  if  not  to  secure  a  cheap  advertisement. 

When  your  correspondents  grasp  the  fundamental  teaching  of  Mr. 
Ives’s  experiment  that  when  experimenting  with  ordinary  plates  they 
must  make  sure  they  have  a  screen  or  light  filter  that  cuts  off  the  whole 
of  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays,  and  not  one  which  they  imagine  from 
its  body  or  depth  of  colouring  does  this,  then  they  may  be  able  to- 
contribute  useful  and  instructive  information. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  Mr.  Ives  disclaims  any  intention  of  under¬ 
valuing  the  colour- sensitive  plate  of  commerce.  No  one  who  has  followed 
his  writings  on  the  subject  could  for  a  moment  think  he  had  any  such 
intention.  His  object  all  along  has  been  to  show  that  with  a  suitable 
colour  screen  orthochromatic  effects  could  be  obtained  upon  ordinary 
plates  as  a  scientific  truth — a  fact  that  has  been  emphatically  denied — 
not  that  such  plates  and  screens  were  the  most  practical  for  every-day 
work. 

When  a  man  gives  such  time  and  intellect  as  Mr.  Ives  has  given  to  this 
subject  for  the  enlightenment  of  his  fellow-men,  without  thought  of 
personal  gain,  he  is  entitled,  not  to  the  miserable  carping  criticism  or 
reluctant  admission,  but  our  hearty,  grateful  thanks  for  teaching  us 
something  which  we  did  not  know  before. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Eoundhay,  near  Leeds ,  December  30,  1895.  F.  H.  Burton. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  announce  that  the  London  and  Pro¬ 
vincial  Photographic  Association  will,  in  future,  meet  at  the  White  Swan, 
Tudor-street,  New  Bridge-street,  near  Ludgate  Hill  Station  ? 

The  Association  has  secured  more  commodious  rooms  and  will  be 
pleased  to  see  any  visitors  at  its  meetings. — I  am.  yours,  Ac., 

,  P.  Everett,  Hon.  Sec. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND  S  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  enclose  two  circulars  containing  particulars  of  our 
forthcoming  Exhibition,  and  would  consider  it  a  favour  if  you  would 
kindly  draw  attention  to  it  in  your  next  issue,  particularly  as  regards  the 
Champion  Class,  and  the  special  class  for  “  Irish  Pictures.”  Last  year, 
much  to  our  disappointment,  only  one  picture  came  from  England  for 
the  former  class.  We  trust  there  will  be  a  more  general  response  on  this 
occasion. 

As  regards  the  class  for  Irish  pictures,  you  will  see  that  we  have  in 
view  the  object  of  drawing  attention  to  the  many  beauties  of  Irish 
scenery,  and  we  hope  our  friends  in  England  and  elsewhere  will  help  us 
in  this  matter  by  contributing  largely. 

You  are  therefore  aware  that  the  Irish  Tourist  Association  mentioned 
is  a  body  of  well-known  and  influential  men  of  all  ranks,  who,  for  purely 
philanthropic  motives,  have  taken  up  the  question  of  benefiting  Ireland 
by  attracting  tourists.  It  is  presided  over  by  His  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  who  is  taking  a  great  interest  in  the  matter.  Our  Exhi¬ 
bition  will  be  held  under  his  patronage,  and  he  intends  to  be  present  at 
the  opening  ceremony. 

We  expect  a  very  successful  Exhibition,  and  trust  you  will  do  all  you 
can  to  help  us.  Apologising  for  trespassing  on  your  kindness, — I  am, 
yours,  Ac.,  John  A.  C.  Ruthven,  Hon  Sec. 

Photographic  Society  of  Ireland,  35,  Dawson-street,  Dublin. 


A  MOMENTOUS  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — When  is  a  man  too  old  to  be  a  photographer  ?  It's  my 
misfortune  to  have  to  seek  a  situation,  and  have  answered  numerous 
advertisements,  and,  although  terms,  specimens,  references,  Ac.,  are  all 
satisfactory,  yet,  when  I  say  I  am  in  my  forty-sixth  year,  the  answers  are, 
“  Sorry,  but  we  prefer  a  younger  man.”  A  bright  look-out  for  the 
younger  men  ten  or  twelve  years  hence  ! 

In  all  other  professions  it  seems  as  though  a  man  is  only  considered 
at  his  best  about  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age,  but  photography  is  such  a 
laborious  and  learned  profession,  that  it  seems  you’re  played  out  at  that 
time  of  life  ;  a  nice  sort  of  business  to  bring  your  sons  and  daughters  up 
to.  WThat  becomes  of  old  photographers? — I  am,  yours,  Ac.  Stranded. 
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Slushing  to  Com.sjJontrnttS. 


All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  oe 
Photography,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  th.e  writers  an  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  genercd  business  affairs 
should  be  acldressel  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
tovent  Garden,  London. 

***  It  woidd  he  convenient  if  friends  desiring  advice  respecting  apparatus, 
failures  in  pi  actice,  or  other  information,  would  call  at  the  Editorial  Office 
on  Thursdays  from  9  to  12  noon. 


Dry  Flates. — P.  G.  F rewin.  Kindly  inform  us  where  you  obtained  the 
formula,  page,  date,  &c.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  give  you  more 
definite  iulorn  aL.ion. 

Copyright. — E.  I.  We  eanrot  say  definitely  if  there  is  any  copyright  in  the 
picture  now.  It  is  probtble  there  is  not,  though  it  is  possible  there 
may  be  under  the  Intel  national  Copyright  Law. 

Cameo  Presses. — D.  Richards.  Cameo  presses  are  supplied  by  all  the  photo¬ 
graphic  dealers.  If  a  special  die  is  required,  it  will  have  to  be  made  to 
order ;  but  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  that. 

Brass  Type. — D.  H.  Hogg.  Most  of  the  large  typefounders  in  London  will 
supply  brass-faced  type,  we  surmise.  That  will  answer  the  purpose  as 
well  as  solid  brass  type  for  the  purpose  you  require. 

Printing. — Wilts.  The  trouble  has,  doubtless,  been  due  to  the  use  of  too 
weak  a  sensitising  bath.  Twenty-five  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
ounce  of  water  is  not  nearly  strong  enough.  Deuble  the  strength  at 
least.  Where  did  you  get  the  formula  from  ? 

Arundel  Society. — A.  B.  says:  “Would  you  be  good  enough  to  say  if  you 
know  of  a  Society  called  the  ‘  Arundel,’  that  does  something  in  the  wav 
of  coloured  pictures  (copies  of  the  old  masters)  at  a  cheap  price?  If 
so,  please  state  address.” — In  reply:  The  address  is  19,  St.  James’s- 
street,  S.W. 

Writing  on  Blue  Prints. — W.  Jefferson  writes  to  know  how  he  can  write 
on  blue  prints  so  that  the  letters  shall  be  white  on  a  blue  ground  ?— 
In  reply  :  Use  a  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  (the  strength  is 
not  very  material),  and  rinse  the  entire  print  once  or  twice  in  water 
after  having  written. 

Flashlight. — W.  Ward.  The  mixture  will  give  a  brilliant  light,  but  we 
should  advise  you  to  be  very  careful  in  compounding  it.  The  ingredients 
should  be  dried  and  pounded  separately,  and  then  mixed  with  a  bone 
spatula.  We  should  advise  that  they  be  mixed  only  in  small  quantities, 
and  at  the  time  of  using.  Why  not  adopt  one  of  the  many  magnesium 
flash  lamps  now  in  the  market  ? 

Gelatine  for  Mounting  Prints. — W.  Wooding  inquires  whether  “any  par¬ 
ticular  gelatine  should  be  employed  for  mounting  purposes  ?  ” — In 
reply  :  The  commoner  kinds  of  gelatine,  manufactured  for  culinary 
purposes,  are  more  suitable  than  those  used  by  emulsion-makers,  since 
the  latter  are  generally  more  or  less  acid.  Nelson’s  X  opaque  or  No.  2 
soluble  will  be  found  to  answer  as  well  as  any. 

Sensitive  Bitumen.-— D.  D.  asks  if  the  bitumen  which  is  sensitive  to  light 
“has  to  be  kept  in  the  dark  when  in  the  lump?” — In  reply:  This 
seems  to  be  immaterial.  We  have  employed  successfully  some  taken 
from  a  cartload  being  used  for  the  paving  known  as  Yal  de  Travers. 
It  seems,  when  in  this  condition,  to  be  very  little  affected  by  light, 
although,  when  spread  out  in  a  thin  film,  it  is  soon  affected. 

Show-case. — S.  W.  C.— Your  customer  has  good  cause  to  complain  of  her 
portrait  being  put  in  the  show-case,  and  it  should  be  removed  at  once, 
and  an  apology  tendered  without  delay.  If  the  threatened  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  instituted,  you  will  probably  find  yourself  in  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  position,  not  only  on  account  of  the  law  costs,  but  damage  to  your 
business,  through  using  your  sitters’  portraits  for  your  own  purpose. 

Lantern. — J.  E.  Dodson  says  :  “I  have  a  four-wick  lamp  to  my  lantern,  and 
I  have  been  recommended  to  put  some  lumps  of  camphor  and  “albo- 
carbon  ”  in  the  oil,  as  it  is  said  to  improve  the  illuminating  power.  Is 
that  so  ?  ” — It  is  said  to  do  so,  but  we  have  not  had  sufficient  experience 
with  oil  lamps  with  these  additions  to  give  a  decided  opinion.  Perhaps 
some  reader  who  has  made  comparative  experiments  will  give  his 
experience. 

ddress  Wanted.— F.  Copley  says:  “In  The  British  Journal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Almanac  for  1892  (page  579)  there  is  an  article  by  G.  J. 
Clarke  on  The  Collodio-bromide  Process,  in  which  he  says  that,  if  we 
apply  to  him,  he  will  let  us  know  where  to  get  the  emulsion  that  he 
recommends.  If  you  could  possibly  let  me  have  his  addr  ss,  I  should 
be  very  grateful.”— In  reply:  The  address  required  is,  or  was,  52,  Queen’s- 
road,  Finsbury-park,  N. 

Half-tone  Blocks. — S.  Davies.  The  only  help  we  can  give  you  is  to  tell 
you  to  get  a  properly  ruled  screen,  such  as  that  now  used  by  the  best 
process  workers.  Wire  gauze  is  not  the  slightest  use,  if  such  work  is 
desired  as  that  turned  out  by  the  two  houses  mentioned.  As  you  say, 
ruled  screens  are  expensive,  so  are  many  other  things  in  connexion  with 
photography — lenses,  for  example — but  they  cannot  be  done  without,  if 
the  best  results  are  the  chief  consideration. 


Less.— C.  8.  asks:  “Will  you  kindly  inform  me  which  type  of  lens  you 
would  recommend  to  take  animals  for  subsequent  enlargement  on  half¬ 
plates  only,  focus,  about  fourteen  inches.  I  am  hesitating  between  the 
following  three  types— (1)  euryscope  ;  (2)  rectilinear  ;  (3)  single  lens  ” 
—Either  of  the  first  two  named  will  be  the  best  type  to  employ,  ou 
account  of  their  rapidity.  No.  1  will  be  the  quickest  acting  when 
worked  with  its  full  aperture. 

Lantern  Slides. — T.  \\ .  The  albumen  process  has  been  published  many 
times,  and  the  results  it  yields  are  very  tine.  Ready-prepared  j >  1 
are  not  made  commercially,  as  are  those  of  gelatine.  If  you  want  to 
work  the  albumen  process,  you  will  have  to  prepare  the  plates  yourself. 
There  is  quite  as  much  to  learn  in  working  the  albumen  process  sucess- 
fully  as  there  is  in  the  wet-collodion  process.  If  you  consider  the  one 
too  troublesome,  we  surmise  you  will  not  think  the  other  less  so. 

Enlarging.— S.  Law  says:  “I  have  a  lantern,  fitted  with  a  portrait  lens  as 
the  objective,  with  four-and-a-quarter-inch  condensers.  Will  this  do 
for  enlarging  from  quarter-plate  negatives  ?  The  lantern  was  made  by 
- ,  whose  lanterns  are  considered  amongst  the  best.” — The  con¬ 
densers  will  not  be  large  enoueh  if  the  whole  of  the  subject  has  to  be 
included.  However,  they  will  do  quite  well  if  only  a  portion  of  it  is 
required,  say,  about  three  by  two  and  a  half  inches. 

Stereoscopic  Transparencies.— W.  McLean  says:  “Will  you  oblige  by 
saying  whether  it  is  or  is  not  necessary  to  cut  and  transpose  stereoscopic 
transparencies  on  glass  to  get  the  desired  effect  of  relief  in  the  slide 
when  printed  from  the  negative,  or  if  there  is  any  method  of  printing 
without  transparency  ?” — In  reply  :  It  is  not  necessary  to  cut  the  trans¬ 
parency,  provided  (1)  the  binocular  negative  be  copied  in  the  camera,  or 
(2)  a  suitable  printing  frame  be  employed.  See  ttie  Almanac  for  1887, 
where  both  methods  are  fully  described. 

Stripping  Films  ;  Stains.— B.  T.  says :  “  I  want  to  strip  the  film  off  some 
negatives  to  insert  another  figure.  Will  any  acid  do  it?  1  have  tried 
one  or  two,  but  they  tear  in  places.  I  put  some  negatives  by  a  stove  to 
dry,  and  some  water  ran  out  of  the  pipe  and  splashed  the  negatives. 
The  colour  was  like  tobacco  juice.  It  lias  stained  one  valuable  negative. 
Can  anything  remove  it  ?  I  have  tried  two  days’  soaking  in  water.” — 
The  best  acid  to  use  is  hydrofluoric.  With  that  the  films  will  strip 
readily.  I  nless  we  know  the  colouring  matter  in  the  water,  we  cannot 
say  what  will  remove  it. 

Lens. — J.  Fraser  says  :  “  My  nephew  has  bought  a  whole-plate  portrait  lens, 
on  which  is_eugraved,  on  brasswork,  ‘  M.  P.  Tench,  153,  Fleet-street, 
London.  1373.  No.  4  portrait.’  As  I  have  not  seen  any  advertisement 
in  the  Journal  or  its  Almanac  of  this  firm,  will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  it 
still  exists,  and  if  you  can  tell  me  if  these  lenses  were  considered  good  in 
other  days,  and  the  price  of  them  when  issued  by  the  firm.  The  lens  is 
three  and  a  quarter  inches  diameter  ?” — The  house  does  not  now  exist. 
Some  of  the  lenses  issued  by  it  were  very  good,  though  they  were  not 
all  of  equal  quality.  We  do  not  remember  the  prices  charged,  it  is  too 
long  ago. 

Copyright. — Purchaser  writes  :  “  I  bought  a  framed  photograph  in  a  picture 
gallery  the  other  day  for  five  guineas.  Can  the  photographer  sell 
lurther  copies,  and  so  depreciate  the  vaiue  of  my  own,  or  can  I 
stop  him  ?  It  seems,  when  so  high  a  price  is  paid  for  a  small  print 
(whole-plate),  there  ought  to  be  some  guarantee  that  numbers  will  not 
be  subsequently  put  on  the  market  at  a  cheap  rate.” — In  reply  :  Unless 
you  expressly  stipulated  for,  and  secured,  a  transfer  of  the  copyright  to 
yourself  in  writing,  you  can  do  nothing.  Certainly,  as  you  say,  the 
price  was  a  big  one,  and,  although  jou  have  not  the  slightest  legal 
right  in  the  matter,  a  scrupulous  photographer  would  be  unlikely  to  act 
in  the  way  you  suggest. 

Spots. — Puzzled  writes  as  follows  :  “Could  you  kindly  help  me  to  find  the 

cause  of  spots  on  enclosed  platino  print  ?  The  mounts  are - ,  and 

similar  to  what  I  have  been  using  for  past  three  years  ;  the  mountant  is 
Glen  field  starch,  made  fresh  each  day.  I  use  pure  hydro-chloric  acid, 
one  to  sixty,  and  pass  prints  through  six  separate  baths,  five  minutes 
each.  I  have  prints  on  view  in  a  very  strongly  lighted  window,  with 
sun  and  steam  to  contend  with,  which  have  stood  the  test  for  over  three 
years.  This  print  (and  several  others)  has  only  been  done  three  weeks, 
and  shows  these  spots.  I  can  only  think  it  careless  work  by  printer  not 
moving  prints  in  acid,  and  air  bells  adhering  to  prints,  aud  leaving  a 
particle  of  iron,  to  change  by  light  action.” — The  spots  appear  to  be 
of  iron,  but  not  produced  by  careless  manipulation  as  suggested.  We 
should  rather  suspect  they  are  particles  of  iron  rust  in  the  washing 
water.  .  Such  particles  are  frequently  met  with,  and  in  abundance  at 
times,  in  water  that  has  passed  through  iron  pipes,  main  or  service. 

Residues. — J.  M.  writes  as  follows:  “I  bought  a  quantity  of  residues  as  a 
speculation  (about  eight  pounds),  most  of  which  had  all  the  appearance 
of  chloride  of  silver.  This  I  dried,  pounded,  and  sifted,  as  I  have  seen 
recommended  in  the  Journal.  I  sent  a  sample  to  two  different 
refiners  for  an  estimate  of  what  they  would  give  for  it.  In  each  case 
the  sum  was  about  the  same,  aud  very  small,  as  they  said  there  was 
little  silver  in  it,  the  bulk  being  chiefly  kaolin.  On  complaining  to  the 
photographer  from  whom  I  bought  the  waste,  he  told  me  that  he  used 
kaolin  for  clearing  the  silver  bath,  and  that  which  I  thought  was 
chloride  of  silver  in  the  filter  papers  was,  no' doubt,  mostly  kaolin. 
He  will  make  me  no  recompense.  Can  I  recover  something  in  the 
County  Court  ?” — No,  unless  the  solid  matter  was  said  to  be  chloride  of 
silver.  Kaoliu  is  generally  amongst  photographic  wastes  where  the 
paper  is  sensitised  at  home.  You  say  you  bought  the  stuff  as  a  specula¬ 
tion,  and  it  has  clearly  turned  out  a  bad  one  ;  but  you  have,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  only  j  ourself  to  blame. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson’s  last  book,  Marsh  Leaves  (London  :  David 
Nutt)  is  a  beautiful  production  as  books  go,  but  in  some 
essentials  it  is  disappointing.  It  may  best  be  described  as  a 
series  of  word  vignettes  of  nature  and  character  in  the  East 
Anglian  fens.  Here  and  there  the  author’s  prose  paintings  are 
so  realistic  that  we  seem  to  breathe  the  very  air  of  the  scenes 
he  describes.  Notably  is  this  so  of  the  chapters  headed  “  A 
Moonlight  Midnight,”  “  First  Voice  of  Spring,”  “  Return  of 
Spring,”  and  “  A  Nocturne,”  which  attest  both  Dr.  Emerson’s 
•accuracy  and  minuteness  of  observation*  and  his  skill  in 
delineating  the  smallest  details  of  his  subjects. 

*  *  * 

Humour,  pathos,  and  human  sympathy  distinguish  the  chap¬ 
ters  in  which  the  author  deals  with  character  as  found  in 
fenmen,  wherrymen,  and  marshmen.  Dismissing  several 
chapters  in  which  the  scenes  and  incidents  handled  are 
either  commonplace  or  inconsequential,  it  struck  us  that,  were 
Emerson  to  devote  himself  to  fiotion,  he  would  find  con¬ 
genial  work  in  doing  for  East  Anglia  what  Blackmore  has 
done  for  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and  what  Thomas  Hardy 


has  done  for  Wilts  and  Dorset,  that  is,  to  make  the  country, 
with  its  customs,  manners,  dialect,  and  character,  the  back¬ 
ground  of  a  series  of  fine  novels.  His  obvious  powers, 
in  combination  with  the  years  of  patient  observation  he  has 
expended,  mark  him  out  for  such  an  undertaking. 

*  *  * 

There  are  “  sixteen  photo-etchings  from  plates  taken  by 
the  author  ”  to  illustrate  “  Marsh  Leaves,”  possibly  photo¬ 
gravures,  but  looking  not  unlike  collotypes  on  plate  paper. 
The  frontispiece  is  “  A  Winter’s  Sunrise,”  an  enlargement  of 
which,  we  believe,  was  shown  at  the  last  Exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society.  We  may  instance  the  “  Lone 
Lagoon,”  which  shows  two  little  bits  of  tree-topped  shore  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  monotonous  area  of  faintly  inked  paper,  as  an 
example  of  some  of  the  illustrations  that  might,  on  account  of 
their  unintelligibility,  have  been  omitted ;  on  the  other  hand, 
“  A  Winter  Pastoral  ”  and  “  Bleak  Winter,”  two  snowy  land¬ 
scapes  with  gaunt  trees,  the  atmosphere  of  winter  brooding 
over  scenes  of  dreariness,  are  in  the  author’s  best  manner. 
“  Marsh  Leaves  ”  is  an  uneven  but  an  interesting  book. 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  of  Soho-square,  ask  us  to  state  that 
they  are  open  to  receive  designs  for  Christmas  and  birthday¬ 
greeting  mounts  for  midget,  carte-de  visite,  quarter-plate,  cabinet, 
and  half-plate  photographs.  They  are  willing  to  give  from  ten 
to  thirty  shillings  each  for  the  designs.  They  also  want 
original  photographs  of  landscapes,  seascapes,  animal  pets, 
&c.,  the  prices  of  the  negatives  to  be  agreed  upon.  Designs 
and  prints  may  be  submitted  to  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.  up  to 
the  30th  of  the  present  month. 

*  *  * 

Several  correspondents  have  lately  written  us  urging  manu¬ 
facturers  to  resuscitate  paper,  ooated  with  gelatine  emulsion, 
for  negative  work.  The  Rev.  E.  Healy  last  week  forwarded  us 
two  negatives,  with  the  prints  from  them,  on  Messrs.  Wellington 
&  Ward’s  bromide  paper.  Both  sets  of  negatives  and  prints 
are  very  good,  but  the  negative  of  the  architectural  subject — 
the  entrance  doorway  of  a  house — has  rendered  the  detail  with 
surprising  fineness.  For  large  work  it  is  quite  likely  that  a 
demand  worth  considering  for  negative  bromide  paper  would 
spring  up  if  it  could  be  satisfied.  We  may  add  that  Mr. 
Healy’s  negatives  were  not  made  translucent,  though  they 
might  have  gained  from  such  treatment. 
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A  correspondent,  who  is  a  professional  photographer,  re¬ 
cently  asked  us  a  question  with  reference  to  photographic 
copyright,  and  was  answered  in  due  course.  We  also  referred 
him  to  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union,  of  which,  when 
writing  to  thank  us  for  the  information  given  him,  he  said  he 
“  knew  nothing.”  Our  friend’s  ignorance  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Union  officials  to  make  that 
body  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  or 
to  our  own  silence  upon  the  subject.  Lest,  however,  any  others 
of  our  readers  may  be  in  the  same  unfortunate  position,  we 
urge  them  and  all  photographers  to  add  to  their  new  year’s 
resolutions  that  of  becoming  members  of  the  Union.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  Secretary  is  Mr.  H.  Gower,  Photo¬ 
graphic  Copyright  Union,  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Botolph  House,  Eastcheap,  of  whom  all  particulars  may  be 
obtained.  The  unfriendly  attitude  taken  up  by  a  section  of 
the  illustrated  press  in  the  course  of  the  Times,  correspondence 
last  November,  as  well  as  subsequent  indications  from  the 
same  source,  justify  us  in  adding  extra  emphasis  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  we  give  all  our  readers  to  join  the  Union  forthwith. 
*  *  * 

Quite  a  competition  among  plate-makers  has  sprung  up  in 
the  invention  or  selection  of  distinctive  names  for  their  various 
brands  of  plates.  Such  names  as  convey  the  idea  of  rapidity, 
of  emulsion,  or  exalted  quality,  are  in  particular  request.  The 
newest  plate  issued  comes  from  Messrs.  Mawson  &  Swan,  and  it 
is  named  the  “  Electric  ”  plate — a  very  happily  chosen  title. 

*  *  * 

Some  years  ago,  a  British  officer  in  Burmah,  if  we  remember 
aright,  allowed  a  photograph  to  be  taken  of  a  military  criminal 
at  the  moment  of  the  latter’s  execution.  Public  sentiment 
condemned  the  act  which  allowed  the  doomed  man  to  know 
that  the  manner  of  his  miserable  end  afforded  an  amateur 
photographer  the  opportunity  of  indulging  in  a  little  morbid 
amusement.  As  neither  science  nor  morality  could  be  served 
by  such  an  application  of  photography,  the  act  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  indefensible.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  latest, 
and  certainly  the  most  painful,  use  to  which  photography  has, 
within  our  knowledge,  been  applied  1  Here  are  the  particulars, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  an  American  contemporary. 

*  *  * 

“  Early  in  November,  a  terrible  crime  was  committed  by 
a  negro  fiend,  near  Tyler,  Texas,  and  he  was  soon  captured  by 
a  deputy  sheriff,  but  on  the  way  to  prison  was  taken  from 
the  custody  of  the  officers  by  an  infuriated  mob,  who  dragged 
him  to  the  public  square  of  Tyler.  An  iron  rail  was  planted 
in  the  centre,  to  which  the  negro  was  chained  and  burned  to 
death,  the  husband  of  the  murdered  woman  applying  the  fatal 
match.  A  curious  feature  of  this  horrible  affair  was  the  im¬ 
pressment  of  the  local  photographer  to  photograph  the  scene  ; 
the  result  was  a  series  of  six  pictures,  which  form  a  modern 
human  document  of  force  and  intensity.  Picture  No.  1  shows 
the  capture  of  the  prisoner  at  Kilgore.  In  the  foreground  are 
seen  the  deputy  sheriffs  who  had  him  in .  charge,  and  from 
whom  he  was  forcibly  taken  a  little  while  after  this  picture 
was  made.  The  crowd  demanded  that  Hilliard  stand  for  his 
photograph,  and  the  idea  seemed  to  please  him,  for  he 
imagined  that  it  was  a  grand  and  good  thing  for  a  negro  to  be 
made  so  much  of. 

*  *  ¥■ 

“  The  second  photograph  shows  the  prisoner  in  the  little 
waggon  in  which  he  was  eventually  carried  to  Tyler.  On  the 


front  seat,  with  his  head  turned  so  that  his  eyes  are  riveted 
upon  the  black  brute  who  despoiled  him  of  his  treasure,  sits 
the  heart-broken  husband.  On  the  rear  seat  with  the  prisoner 
is  ex-constable  Meadows,  who  was  prominent  throughout  the 
entire  affair.  The  waggon,  when  this  picture  was  made, 
stopped  along  the  road  near  the  scene  of  the  murder,  and 
afforded  Mr.  Irons  opportunity  to  make  his  negative.  During 
the  taking  of  the  picture  Hilliard  sat  as  rigid  as  a  statue,  and 
remarked  that  he  had  never  seen  a  good  picture  of  himself, 
and  wanted  this  one  to  be  a  perfect  likeness. 

*  *  * 

“The  third  exposure  was  made  when  the  cavalcade  escorting 
the  prisoner  reached  the  public  square  of  Tyler.  He  did  not 
pose  in  this  picture,  and  took  no  interest  in  it,  even  if  he  knew 
it  was  being  taken.  The  fourth  plate  was  made  just  at  dusk, 
when  a  drizzling  rain  began,  and  shows  the  culprit  on  the  im¬ 
provised  scaffold.  In  the  fifth  plate,  which  is  a  particularly 
striking  photograph,  the  condemned  man  is  seen,  surrounded 
by  his  captors,  praying.  He  was  again  triced  up  with  heavy 
chains,  and  the  photographer  prepared  to  make  another  plate. 
The  sixth  illustration  of  the  series  was  made  afcer  the  en¬ 
raged  and  distracted  husband  applied  the  match.  The  pic¬ 
ture  shows  the  beginning  of  the  fire  that  consumed  him,  and 
when  it  was  taken  there  were  four  or  five  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children  standing  in  the  square,  or  occupying  seats 
of  vantage  in  the  second-story  windows  or  upon  the  substan¬ 
tial  frame  and  iron  awnings  that  prevail  in  every  Southern 
town.  Night  had  set  in  by  the  time  the  fire  was  fairly  started,, 
and  photography  was  out  of  the  question.” 

*  *  * 

In  a  country  where  Judge  Lynch  is  more  powerful  than 
the  official  dispensers  of  justice  one  cannot  be  surprised  that 
the  conventional  niceties  of  civilisation  are  occasionally  ignored  : 
but  those  who  live  amid  calmer  and  more  orderly  surround¬ 
ings  may  well  be  pardoned  for  wondering  whether,  in  the  case 
cited,  the  complaisant  callousness  of  the  horrible  negro,  the 
fury  of  the  mob,  the  cool  determination  of  the  officials,  and  the 
willingness  of  the  photographer,  were  not,  in  combination,  respon¬ 
sible  for  subjecting  the  photographic  art  to  a  use  so  debasing 
and  brutal  as  to  be  without  a  parallel. 

— * —  / 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  BEST  VALUE  FROM  A  NEGATIVE. 

We  have  on  previous  occasions  referred  to  modern  printing 
methods,  and  our  present  remarks  will  be,  to  some  extent, 
supplementary  to  what  we  have  before  written.  The  growth 
of  new  printing  processes  has  been  so  conspicuous,  and  the 
subject  is  of  such  great  importance,  that  we  have  not  deemed 
the  trouble  too  great  to  make  extensive  inquiries  in  many 
directions  as  to  the  plans  adopted  by  various  workers.  It  is 
no  part  of  our  present  plan  to  indicate  any  particular  sort  of 
paper  as  being  batter  in  artistic  value  than  another.  Granted 
the  need  to  print  a  number  of  copies  from  a  set  of  negatives, 
we  wish  to  indicate  the  consensus  of  our  correspondents’  views 
as  to  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

Of  course,  if  it  is  desired  to  have,  for  example,  platinotype 
prints  only,  the  printer  will  simply  do  his  best  with  the  mate¬ 
rial  according  to  his  experience.  Even  here  it  will  be  found 
that  considerable  range  is  within  his  power.  If  his  negative  is 
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weak,  he  will  use  the  newest  paper  he  can  obtain  ;  much  more 
•contrast  will  be  given  with  paper  a  day  or  two  old  than  with 
that  kept  a  month  or  more.  Such  paper  should  be  chosen  for 
plates  with  images  of  full  density.  Then,  if  he  desire  the 
coldest  tones,  he  will  use  a  phosphate  in  his  developing  solu¬ 
tion  ;  but,  if  a  browner  shade  be  desired,  oxalate  only  will  be 
the  best  to  employ. 

Turning  now  to  silver  prints  on  glossy  paper,  the  range  of 
results  is  found  to  be  varied  to  a  most  remarkable  extent,  and 
able  to  accommodate  negatives  of  most  widely  different  charac¬ 
teristics.  As  we  need  not  point  out  to  those  used  to  printing 
from  a  large  number  of  plates,  the  density,  granting  a  fairly 
good  range  of  gradations,  is  the  main  factor  in  governing  the 
quality  of  the  printing  results.  If  the  photographer  be  wedded 
to  a  particular  kind  of  paper,  he  would  naturally  aim  at 
getting  negatives  of  a  calibre  best  adapted  to  its  peculiarities ; 
but  every  practical  man  knows  the  difficulty  in  getting  them 
with  a  close  approach  to  uniformity ;  notwithstanding  every 
care,  some  will  be  too  thin  and  others  too  dense.  Then  to  the 
one-process  man  so  much  the  worse  for  his  prints.  But,  if  he 
be  cosmopolitan  in  his  tastes,  and  content  to  use  any  process 
that  will  give  a  good  result,  he  will  have  a  far  better  average 
•of  technical  quality. 

Let  us  suppose  that  albumenised  prints  will  be  made,  and 
negatives  aimed  at  that  will  best  suit  that  method.  Some 
negatives  will  be  too  thin.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  plan 
that  professional  photographers  used  to  adopt  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  :  they  simply  contented  themselves  with  a  very  warm- 
toned  print,  one  that  had,  as  it  were,  only  been  shown  the 
toning  solution.  The  loss  of  due  contrast  was  far  less  con¬ 
spicuous  than  if  a  purple  tone  were  aimed  at,  for  the  latter 
•colour  was  merely  presented  as  a  muddy,  non-descript  colour, 
inartistic  and  offensive  to  the  eye. 

All  this  is  now  changed.  An  extremely  thin  negative  will 
give  an  excellent  result  with  gelatine  printing-out  paper,  and  a 
still  thinner  one  may  be  used  with  collodio-chloride  paper. 
But  these  prints  do  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  refinement 
in  the  direction  we  are  writing  about.  All  brands  of  collodion 
paper  are  not  alike.  English  makes  will  give  good  prints  from 
a  weaker  negative  than  is  permissible  with  foreign  brands. 
Next  in  the  scale  of  increased  contrast  come  the  gelatine 
papers.  They  also  give  admirable  prints  from  negatives  too 
thin  for  albumen.  So  clearly  is  this  now  seen  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  this  printing  medium  make  papers  adapted  to 
various  densities  in  the  printing  plate — papers  to  give  a  com¬ 
paratively  soft  or  hard  character.  One  or  the  other  will  then 
foe  chosen,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  cliche.  This  alterna¬ 
tive  puts  a  vastly  increased  power  in  the  printer’s  hands. 
There  is  another  possibility  of  great  value  in  these  new  papers. 
We  refer  to  the  beautiful  way  in  which  they  render  the  delicate 
nuances  of  shade  in  white  draperies  and  laces.  A  negative 
that  with  albumenised  paper  will  give  perhaps  one  or,  at  most, 
two  tones  will  give  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  the  most 
delicate  shadows  to  an  extent  that  is  a  complete  revelation  to 
those  not  already  familiar  with  them. 

We  may  now  set  up  a  sort  of  scheme  embracing  the  various 
points  we  have  discussed.  The  hypothetical  set  of  negatives 
we  set  out  to  print  from  will  embrace  all  varieties  of  densities 
— dense,  medium,  thin,  very  thin,  the  faintest  possible  to  get 
fair  prints  from.  The  papers  to  be  chosen  will  be  as  follows 
{understanding  that  an  exact  line  of  demarcation  is  not 
attempted  to  be  drawn)  : — First  will  be  albumenised  paper, 
zuext  soft  printing  gelatine  paper,  then  hard  P.O.P.,  foreign 


collodio-chlcride,  and,  lastly,  English -made  collodion  paper. 
This  brief  rough  sketch  is  only  an  indication,  but  our  readers 
may  rest  assured  that  a  scheme  of  printing  modelled  on  these 
lines  will  permit  excellence  of  results  far  beyond  that  attainable 
by  adhering  to  a  single  printing  basis.  V 

- - - 

The  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  We  understand  that  a  wish  has  been  expressed  by 
many  members  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  that,  in  succes¬ 
sion  to  Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood,  who  retires  next  month,  Captain 
Abney  should  be  elected  President.  We  learn  further  that  Captain 
Abney  has  already  been  nominated  for  election  by  some  of  the  oldest 
and  most  influential  members.  Captain  Abney’s  fitness  for  the 
position  is,  of  course,  universally  recognised,  and  his  election  would, 
no  doubt,  be  welcomed  by  the  Society  at  large. 


Patents  in  1895. — The  number  of  patents  applied  for  last 
year  was  25,053.  This  is  a  decrease  on  the  number  for  the  year 
before  by  over  three  hundred.  Until  last  year  there  has  been  for 
many  years  past  a  steady  annual  increase.  In  1890  the  number  was 
21,303;  1891,  22,872;  1892,  24,166;  1893,  25,102;  and  1894,  25,372. 
Our  weekly  columns  have  shown  that  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
applications  for  patents  in  connexion  with  photography  during  the 
year  that  has  just  expired.  Although  25,000  patents  were  applied 
for,  nothing  'ike  that  number  will  be  completed,  possibly  not  one 
tithe.  Prior  to  the  present  Patent  Act,  the  provisional  specifications 
lodged  with  the  applications  were  published  whether  the  patent  was 
completed  or  not.  Now  the  case  is  different.  Unless  the  complete 
specification  is  accepted,  the  provisional  is  not  published,  and  the 
public  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  application  was  for 
except  from  the  title. 


Death  by  Cyanide  of  Potassium. — It  is  not  often,  of 
late,  that  we  hear  of  poisoning  by  cyanide  of  potassium.  Yet  there 
have  now  been  no  less  than  three  deaths  from  it  recorded  within  a 
few  days  of  each  other,  all  self-inflicted.  In  two  instances  the  de¬ 
ceased  were  photographers,  and  in  the  other,  one  connected  with 
electro-plating,  an  avocation  in  which  the  cyanide  is  used  in  much 
larger  quantities  than  it  is  in  photography.  At  the  inquest  on  the 
latter  the  post-mortem  examination,  it  is  stated,  showed  that  the 
deceased  had  taken  sufficient  of  the  poison  to  kill  twelve  or  fourteen 
persons.  In  former  times  there  were  more  suicides  by  cyanide  of 
potassium  than  there  are  now,  but  they  were  almost  entirely  con¬ 
fined  to  photographers  and  electro-platers.  It  is  not  the  restricted 
sale  of  the  salt — under  the  Poisons  Acts — that  will  account  for  this, 
for  both  photographers  and  electro-platers  can  obtain  it  at  will,  as 
they  always  could,  and  it  was  rarely  used  by  any  one  else  for  suicidal 
purposes. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  again. — Thi-,  at  times, 
energetic  trade  protection  body  has  been  at  its  prosecutions  again, 
notwithstanding  the  snub  it  recently  got  in  the  Glasgow  Sheriffs 
Court.  This  time  it  has  given  our  Cambrian  friends  a  turn — though 
not  photographic  dealers.  At  Rhvl,  on  Friday  last,  a  g-ocer  was 
mulcted  in  two  penalties  and  costs  for  selling  patent  medicines  con¬ 
taining  morphiue.  The  defendant  pleaded  ignorance,  and  well  he 
might  of  what  “patent  medicines”  contain.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  learn  how  many  pharmaceutical  chemists  know  the  composition 
of  the  quack  nostrums  they  sell  any  more  than  does  the  grocer.  It 
would  also  be  interesting  to  know  how  often  the  duly  qualified 
comply  with  their  own  Act  by  labelling  as  “  poison  all  the  drug*  they 
sell  which  contain  the  scheduled  things.  For  example,  how  ofren  is 
“paregoric”  labelled  poison,  yet  it  contains  a  quarter  of  a  gram  of 
powdered  opium  in  each  fluid  drachin.  However,  the  ab  ve  and 
previous  convictions  show  that  pharmaceutical  chemists  are  duly 
qualified  to  sell  quack  medicines,  of  which  they  do  not  know  the 
composition,  in  sealed  bottles,  secured  with  a  Government  stamp, 
and  that  no  one  else  is. 
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Colour  Reflections. — A  novel  lawsuit  lias  been  instituted  in 
Paris  before  the  Civil  Tribunal.  It  appears  that  an  advertisement 
agent,  who  has  an  establishment  in  the  Rue  Montesquieu,  recently 
had  the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  house  painted  a  brilliant  red.  The 
neighbours  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way — a  milliner,  a  jeweller, 
and  a  silk  merchant — found  that  the  reflection  of  that  colour  prevented 
their  customers  from  properly  distinguishing  the  colours  of  their 
wares.  Consequently  they  have  brought  an  action  for  damages  to 
the  extent  of  5000  francs,  and  to  compel  the  defendant  to  have  the 
house  painted  another  colour.  The  latter  maintains  that  he  has  the 
right  to  paint  his  house  any  colour  he  may  choose.  In  the  end,  the 
Court  deferred  giving  its  decision  till  next  week.  One  can  quite 
imagine  the  effect  that  a  reflection  from  a  bright  red  house,  with  the 
sun  upon  it,  would  have  on  photographs  in  an  opposite  window, 
particularly  if  they  were  coloured  ones,  and  the  effect  would  be  still 
greater  in  the  case,  say,  of  coloured  ribbons  and  the  like.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  note  the  way  judgment  goes.  Houses  painted  in 
bright  colours  are  not  altogether  unknown  in  this  country,  and  a 
similar  case  may  arise  here  some  day. 


A  Concession. — Those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  Russia 
with  a  camera  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  obtaining 
permission  for  its  use,  and,  even  after  that  is  obtained,  the  risk  the 
photographer  runs  of  being  arrested  as  an  evil-doer.  However,  in 
view  of  the  coming  coronation  of  the  Czar,  the  authorities  have  decided 
to  organize  a  “Press  Bureau”  to  help  the  correspondents,  artists, 
and  photographers  employed  by  Russian  and  foreign  newspapers  to 
report  upon,  and  illustrate,  the  pageants,  &c.,  attending  the  crowning 
of  the  Czar.  The  managers  of  foreign  newspapers  are  to  apply,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  Russian  embassies  of  their  respective 
countries  to  obtain  the  necessary  certificates  for  their  representatives. 
The  applications  are  to  be  accompanied  by  photographs  of  the  various 
correspondents.  These  the  embassies  will  forward  to  the  home 
authorities.  Certificates,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Russian  Chancellery, 
and  the  other  insignia  giving  the  bearers  permission  to  attend  the 
coronation,  and  to  pass  freely,  excepting  on  certain  specified  occa¬ 
sions,  will  then  be  duly  handed  to  the  press  representatives  at  the 
opening  of  the  coronation  ceremonies.  This  is  a  great  concession  for 
Russia  to  make,  where  the  press  is  so  much  under  restraint,  and 
photography  out  of  doors  almost  prohibited. 


Made  in  Germany. — Our  readers,  like  ourselves,  have,  doubt¬ 
less,  been  the  recipients  of  a  goodly  number  of  Christmas  and  New- 
year’s  cards  as  usual.  Most  of  us  have  probably  been  struck  by  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  and  most  artistic  of  them 
bear  the  imprint,  “  Designed  in  England,  printed  in  Germany.”  Is 
this  not  humiliating  ?  It  simply  means  that  English  art  is  satis¬ 
factory,  but  English  printing  is  not,  otherwise  that  part  of  the  work 
would  not  be  sent  abroad  for  execution.  We  have  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  referred  to  the  fact  that  English  printers  are  behind  the  Conti¬ 
nentals  in  the  matter  of  fine  printing,  as  well  as  in  colour  work.  The 
English  printers  are  very  conservative,  and  will  not  adapt  themselves 
and  their  appliances  to  modern  requirements.  Hence  modem  pro¬ 
cesses — of  which  the  finest  process  blocks  may  be  taken  as  an 
example — suffer  at  their  hands,  and  will  not,  as  a  rule,  compare  with 
those  printed  on  the  Continent  or  in  America.  But  “  *tis  true,  and 
pity  ’tis  ’tis  true.” 

Anent  Christmas  and  New-year’s  cards,  it  is  a  matter  for  con¬ 
gratulation  to  find  that  each  year  photography  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  the  front  in  their  production.  It  is  now  some  few  years 
since  we  first  advocated  that  photographers  should  utilise  their  art 
for  this  class  of  work,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  the  idea  has 
taken  such  deep  root,  and  is  now  so  flourishing.  Not  only  is  it  used 
for  portraiture  and  views  of  local  scenery,  but  for  the  reproductions 
of  paintings.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  see  that,  except  for  portraits, 
the  evanescent  silver  printing  processes  are  but  little  used,  platino- 
type  and  the  mechanical  ones  being  those  chiefly  employed ;  amongst 
the  latter,  collotype  and  photogravure  figure  largely,  the  last-named 
especially.  Some  cards  we  received  were  charming  little  pictures 
produced  by  photogravure. 


Carbon  Enlargements  without  Transfer.— As  a  further 
contribution  to  the  recent  literuture  on  the  subject  of  carbon  print¬ 
ing  without  transfer,  an  old  friend  sends  us  a  reference  to  the 
Almanac  for  1887,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  Artigue 
Papier  Velours,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  more  than  once 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Maskell,  is  not  an  absolute  novelty,  as  something 
which  seems  practically  identical  with  it  was  in  use  in  America  nine 
years  ago.  At  page  133  of  the  volume  named  will  be  found  an  article- 
by  Mr.  W.  II.  Sherman,  of  Milwaukie,  Wisconsin,  in  which  the 
following  description  is  given  of  a  process  in  actual  use  in  his  town 
for  the  production  of  permanent  enlargements  in  carbon.  We  may 
add,  from  our  own  knowledge  of  the  iuvariably  practical  character 
of  Mr.  Sherman’s  contributions,  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  speaking 
well  of  the  process  is  an  argument  as  to  its  value.  Here  is  an 
abstract  of  his  description  : — 


“Gelatine,  refined  lamp-black,  bichromate  of  potassium,  and  water 
are  mixed  in  suitable  proportions,  and  brought  to  the  requisite 
degree  of  fluidity  by  means  of  a  water  bath.  The  mixture  is  then 
applied  to  drawing-paper,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray,  through  the 
medium  of  an  air  brush,  the  success  of  the  printing  operations  being 
said  to  depend  upon  the  granular  form  of  the  coating  that  results 
from  this  mode  of  application,  which  not  only  permits  the  light  to 
penetrate  to  a  sufficient  distance,  but  also  allows  development  to 
proceed  without  loss  of  the  middle  tints.  The  pigment  dries  quickly, 
and  the  paper  is  then  ready  for  exposure  in  the  solar  camera,  the 
sensitiveness  being  from  five  to  ten  times  as  great  as  silvered  paper. 
For  development,  the  print  is  wetted  and  placed  in  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  stretcher  covered  with  muslin,  and  water,  under  consider¬ 
able  pressure,  is  showered  on  it  through  a  hose  connected  by  a  short 
hose  to  a  double  faucet  supplying  it  with  both  hot  and  cold,  tempera¬ 
ture  and  pressure  being  under  easy  control.  The  print  is  finished  by 
washing  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  chromium  salts,  and,  after 
mounting,  is  entirely  free  from  gloss,  and  possesses  an  admirable 
“  tooth  ” — owing  to  the  method  of  preparation — for  the  reception  of 
crayon,  ink,  or  water  colour  in  finishing.”  For  the  latter  purpose  a 
neutral  grey  pigment  was  used,  instead  of  black,  and  Mr.  Sherman 
closes  his  description  by  saying  that  “  many  artists  of  experience,, 
whose  practice  had  long  been  confined  to  enlargements  produced  by 
other  methods,  are  now  using  these  exclusively.” 


This  description  tallies  very  closely  with  that  given  some  weeks 
since  by  Mr.  Maskell  as  the  method  by  which  the  Artigue  paper  is 
supposed  to  be  made  and  the  details  do  not  present  any  serious 
difficulties  to  those  desirous  of  experimenting  in  this  direction. 
Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  proper  proportioning  of  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  pigmented  mixture,  especially  upon  the  colouring 
matter  being  in  a  sufficiently  fine  state  of  division  not  to  clog  the 
spreading  apparatus.  This  being  seen  to,  with  the  aid  of  the  air 
brush,  or,  failing  that,  one  of  the  simple  forms  of  apparatus  sold  for 
diffusing  perfumes  or  insecticides,  and  a  little  care  and  manipulative 
skill,  there  should  be  no  trouble  in  applying  a  tolerably  even  coating 
of  the  mixture  to  paper  or  any  other  support. 


A  Simple  Double  Transfer  Carbon  Process. — It  has- 
already  been  pointed  out  that  the  method  of  carbon  printing  without 
transfer,  recently  described  by  Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  results,  like 
the  ordinary  single  transfer  method,  in  a  reversed  print.  Here  is  a 
simple  method,  which,  if  carefully  worked,  will  give  a  non-reversed 
picture  without  the  extreme  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  the 
double  transfer.  In  this  case,  the  printing  is  done  upon  the  pig¬ 
mented  side  of  ordinary  tissue,  which  is  coated  either  before  or  after 
sensitising  with  a  film  of  transfer  collodion.  This,  although  stout 
enough  to  preserve  the  finest  tints  of  the  proof  from  damage,  is 
scarcely  sufficiently  so  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  some  kind  of 
support  during  development,  and  therefore  involves  a  process  of 
mounting  and  unmounting,  which,  however,  present  no  mechanical 
difficulties,  and  do  not  in  any  way  jeopardise  the  print. 


The  coating  of  collodion  may  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
tissue,  either  before  or  after  sensitising,  by  pouring  on  in  the  usual 
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way;  but,  owing  to  the  refractory  character  of  the  tissue,  it  will 
present  some  little  mechanical  difficulty  to  the  inexperienced.  Or 
the  tissue,  after  sensitising,  may  be  squeegeed  on  to  glass  previously 
coated  with  collodion,  and  if  a  thin  film  of  gelatine  or  albumen  be 
afterwards  applied  so  much  the  better.  This  plan,  of  course,  involves 
the  necessity  of  drying  in  contact  with  the  glass,  which  is  a  slow 
process,  but,  beyond  that,  is  without  fault.  The  tissue  is  simply 
stripped  when  dry,  and  then  presents  a  most  perfect  surface  for 
contact  with  the  negative.  This  surface,  it  will  be  observed.,  will 
be  the  final  surface  of  the  print,  so  that  there  is  no  reversal. 


For  development,  except  of  very  small  sizes,  it  will  be  almost 
compulsory  to  resort  to  some  form  of  mounting  in  order  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  tissue;  but  this  may  be  similar  to  the  plan  followed 
with  S  van’s  original  tissue,  that  is  to  say,  the  collodion  surface  may 
be  squeegeed  to  paper  coated  with  indiarubber  solution,  which  is 
easily  removed  after  the  print  has  been  developed  and  transferred  to 
its  final  support.  Flexible  support  may  also  be  employed  in  the 
usual  manner,  and,  although  the  process  is  apparently  a  double 
transfer,  it  is  entirely  free  from  the  danger  that  exists  with  the 
bare  or  uneollodionised  tissue  of  the  finer  tints  remaining  fixed  to 
the  temporary  support.  With  small-sized  prints,  not  exceeding 
quarter  size,  we  have  often  developed  the  collodionised  tissue  by 
simply  laying  it,  collodion  side  downwards,  on  a  piece  of  moist 
blotting-paper ;  but,  if  the  object  be  to  work  with  a  minimum  of 
care,  we  should  advise  the  use  of  one  of  the  mounting  methods. 
The  manipulations  Otherwise  are  precisely  similar  to  those  with 
ordinary  tissue. 

- ♦ - 

LETTERPRESS  PRINTING  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1890,  a  photographic  journal,  commenting 
upon  Mr.  Friese-Greene’s  camera  for  the  rapid  taking  of  consecutive 
photographic  views,  remarked  that  “  the  chief  value  of  the  machine, 
or  of  a  modification  thereof,  may  hereafter  be  found  to  be  in  the 
direction  not  contemplated  by  the  inventors — at  least,  they  have  said 
nothing  on  this  point — namely,  in  the  printing  of  positives  for  book 
illustration,  for  in  positive  printing  through  a  negative  the  amount  of 
light  can  be  made  to  vastly  exceed  that  present  in  the  photographic 
street  views,  so  that  the  limit  of  speed,  especially  with  improved 
machines  as  yet  unborn,  is  at  present  beyond  calculation.  One  can 
imagine  the  possibility  of  a  practically  endless  band  of  paper  being 
covered  with  some  sensitive  preparation  as  it  unrolls,  then  passing 
on  to  the  exposure  platform,  and  afterwards  into  developing  and 
fixing  baths.  At  the  present  time  exposing  a  negative  on  a  travel¬ 
ling  band  three  thousand  times  in  five  minutes  would  not  be  bad 
work.” 

These  lines  Were  no  sooner  read  by  the  inventor  of  the  camera 
referred  to  than  he  saw  the  feasibility  of  the  idea  which  the  editor  had 
thrown  out,  and  the  thing  began  to  take  shape  in  his  mind.  A  few 
months  later  he  had  constructed  a  model  which  fully  answered  to  his 
expectation,  and  the  invention  was  patented  (1891).  About  the  same 
time  (October  29, 1890),  this  model  was  exhibited  in  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution  of  Bath  by  the  inventor,  who  also  read  a  paper 
upon  it,  which,  amongst  other  things,  contained  a  forecast  of  the  use 
to  which  the  invention  might  be  turned.  Speaking  of  the  effect  the 
original  idea  had  upon  his  mind,  Mr.  Greene  said,  “  My  blood  was 
fired  with  enthusiasm,  for  I  thought  of  taking  a  scene  in  Hyde  Park 
or  in  the  City,  where  the  ceaseless  stream  of  life  is  never  ending,  by 
the  machine  camera  one  day,  and  producing  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  a  paper  which  could  be  delivered  to  the  public  showing,  true 
to  nature,  all  the  movements  of  life,  or  anything  that  might  be  of 

interest  which  was  photographed  at  the  time . A  well-known 

person’s  photograph,  with  his  letrer,  could  be  copied  by  photography 
and  put  in  print  much  more  quickly  than  you  could  set  up  the  type 
for  the  letter,  leave  alone  a  block,  which  would  take  days  for  the 
likeness,  and  then  not  be  so  perfect  as  it  would  come  out  being 
printed  by  light  aloue,  for  you  could  not  equal  the  texture  and  detail 
by  the  block  process  that  you  could  obtain  by  the  other.” 

When  this  forecast  was  male,  the  invention  had  not  gone  beyond 
the  rough  model  stage.  But  by  that  model  was  produced  a  long 
band  of  photographs  printed  from  half-plates,  with  gas  as  the  illu- 


minant,  the  exposure  being  almost  instantaneous.  The  invention 
having  gone  so  far,  and  been  protected  by  patent,  the  matter  was 
allowed  to  rest.  Many  persons  saw  the  model,  and  one  or  two  were 
convinced  that  there  was  in  it  the  g^rm  of  a  wonder-working  machine 
— to  be  produced  some  day.  It  was  not,  however,  until  about  a  year 
ago  that  anything  was  done  towards  putting  the  invention  to  a 
thoroughly  practical  test.  Then  a  friend  of  the  inventor’s,  seeing 
what  he  called  “  the  revolutionary  character  of  the  invention,”  under¬ 
took  to  obtain  capital  to  give  the  thing  a  trial.  He  succeeded  in 
January  last  in  interesting  Sir  George  Newnes  in  the  matter,  and 
through  his  enterprise  the  invention  has  been  put  to  such  a  thorough 
and  practical  test  that  it  has  more  than  fulfilled  expectation.  In 
short,  when  it  came  to  experimenting,  and  to  different  minds  turning 
their  thoughts  to  the  same  end,  it  was  found  to  be  possible  to  make 
great  improvements  in  the  machine,  and  to  obtain  the  end  aimed  at 
in  various  ways ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
take  out  fresh  patents. 

As  already  said,  the  first  experiments  were  made  with  the  original 
model ;  but,  as  this  allowed  of  the  printing  upon  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  from  half-plate  negatives,  it  was,  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
experiments,  decided  to  construct  a  machine  large  enough  to  print 
eight  pages  of  the  Strand  Magazine ,  namely,  four  on  the  one  side 
of  the  paper  and  four  on  the  other. 

The  machine,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  (fig.  1),  consists 
of  a  box  for  the  printing  process,  and  a  number  of  tanks  or  troughs  to 
receive  the  developing,  fixing,  and  finishing  solutions.  The  box  con¬ 
sists  of  two  separated  chambers  for  containing  the  negatives,  the  first 
chamber  containing  the  negatives  to  be  printed  on  the  upper  side  of 


the  paper,  and  the  second  chamber  containing  those  to  be  impressed 
on  the  under  side  of  the  paper.  Each  chamber  constitutes  practically 
a  dark  room,  with  a  sliding  shutter  to  admit  the  light,  the  light 
being  contained  in  a  separate  compartment  called  the  light  box, 
divided  from  the  chamber  proper  by  the  shutter.  The  light  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  incandescent  electric  lamps,  and  may  either  be  diffused  or 
reflected  from  a  mirror. 

The  negatives  are  firmly  fixed  in  a  frame,  and  the  frames,  fitted 
with  grooves,  are  made  to  slide  in  and  out  for  the  purpose  of 
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changing  the  negatives,  &c.  When  in  position,  the  negatives  are  in 
their  respective  dark  chambers,  that  for  printing  the  upper  surface 
of  the  paper  just  above,  and  that  for  printing  the  under  surface  just 
below,  the  central  line  of  the  machine,  along  which  the  sensitised 
paper  is  carried.  Immediately  under  the  paper,  in  the  first  chamber, 
and  immediately  over  it,  in  the  second,  is  a  platen,  or  pressing  plate, 
faced  with  soft  felt,  which,  when  the  exposure  is  made,  presses  the 
paper  upon  the  under  side  of  the  negative. 

The  paper  to  be  printed  on  is  contained  upon  a  roller,  and  is  either 
already  sensitised,  or  it  may  be  sensitised  on  its  way  into  the 
machine  by  passing  through  a  trough  charged  with  the  necessary 
emulsion.  It  goes  into  the  machine  through  a  slot,  and,  as  soon  as  it 
has  filled  the  two  chambers,  by  the  action  of  the  machine,  the  apertures 
in  the  light  boxes  open,  while  simultaneously  the  platens  press  the 
paper  against  the  negatives,  steadying  it,  and  thus  the  exposure  is 
made. 

The  instant  the  exposure  is  made,  the  respective  apertures  close, 
the  pressure  of  the  platens  is  removed,  and  the  printed  portion  of  the 
paper  is  carried  forward,  giving  place  to  a  fresh,  unprinted  portion. 
This  intermittent  motion  of  the  machine  proper,  which  is  obtained 
by  means  of  a  pawl,  is  then  repeated,  and,  with  each  forward  move¬ 
ment  of  the  paper,  a  portion  of  the  sensitised  surface  is  exposed 
to  the  light,  first  on  the  upper  and  then  on  the  under  side.  As  soon 
as  the  paper,  thus  printed  upon,  emerges  from  the  printing  box 
through  a  slot,  the  intermittent  motion  is  converted  into  a  con¬ 
tinuous  one,  which  is  maintained  uniformly  while  the  paper  is  being 
carried  successively,  by  means  of  glass  rollers,  through  the  tanks 
containing  the  developing,  fixing,  and  clearing  solutions,  and  so 
finally  into  an  enclosed  chamber  or  box  filled  with  hot  air  or  exhaust 
for  drying. 

From  the  description  it  will  be  understood  that  every  section  of 
the  band  of  paper  equivalent  in  length  to  an  intermittent  feed  is 
first  printed  on  the  upper  face  and  then  on  the  lower  face,  and  that, 
while  one  section  is  being  printed  from  the  negative  in  the  first 
chamber,  the  next  following  section  is  being  printed  from  the 
negative  in  the  second  chamber.  When  it  is  desired  to  print  on  only 
one  side  of  the  sensitised  paper,  one  or  other  of  the  chambers  is  not 
supplied  with  a  negative,  and,  of  course,  the  electric  lamps  of  the 
respective  light  box  are  shut  off. 

An  important  consideration  connected  with  the  working  of  the 
machine  is  that  both  the  exposure  and  the  development  are  being 
carried  on  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  operator  who  is  controlling 
the  machine  is  able  to  see  at  a  glance  if  the  picture  or  printing  is  not 
coming  out  as  it  should  do.  If  there  is  over-exposure,  he  can  easily, 
by  an  electrical  resistance  register,  adjust  the  light  to  the  negative. 
In  the  same  way  he  can  modify  or  strengthen  the  developer  to  the 
needs  of  the  case. 

A  smaller  machine,  for  purely  photographic  purposes,  is  made 
single  for  printing  upon  one  side  of  the  sensitised  paper  only.  These 
can  be  adapted  for  use  either  with  an  incandescent  lamp  or  with  an 
ordinary  oil  lamp.  When  the  latter  is  employed,  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  adjusting  the  light  to  the  quality  of  the  negative. 

The  negatives  employed  may  be  either  negatives  produced  directly 
by  photography,  or  they  may  be  photographs  of  pages  of  letterpress 
printing ;  or  a  negative  may  be  used  in  which  the  two  are  combined 
— an  ordinary  photograph,  presenting  a  view  or  a  person,  to  which 
a  letterpress  description  has  been  added,  or  other  combination  may 
be  made. 

In  order  to  make  his  machine  effective  in  a  commercial  sense, 
Mr.  Greene  had  many  chemical  difficulties  to  contend  with.  For 
instance,  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  cheap  and  efficient  sensitising 
salt.  Equally  necessary  was  it  to  discover  a  developer  which  would 
be  at  once  reasonable  in  price  and  speedy  in  action,  giving  a  clear 
picture  in  a  fraction  of  a  second  of  time.  Both  these  desiderata 
have  been  obtained,  as  well  as  a  clearing  solution  equally  effective 
with  the  others.  Thus  far,  by  these  means,  it  is  possible  to  make 
from  two  to  three  thousand  exposures  per  hour,  and  to  bring  up  the 
other  processes  to  that  average  of  working ;  while,  with  a  later 
development  of  the  machine,  which  need  not  be  explained  here 
further  than  to  say  that  the  intermittent  up-and-down  motion  is 
replaced  by  a  cylindrical  arc  (similar  to  that  of  the  rotary  printing 
machine),  a  much  higher  rate  of  speed  can  be  obtained 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  new  photographic  printing  machine  is  very 
simple  in  construction,  and  it  is  believed  that  by  it  the  cost  of 
printing  will  be  greatly  reduced,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  it  greatly 
improved,  especially  as  regards  the  printing  of  illustrated  books, 
newspapers,  &c.  There  are  no  complicated  movements  requiring 
expensive  and  heavy  machinery;  and,  indeed,  so  little  friction  is 
there  that  the  machine  is  almost  noiseless.  Briefly  stated,  the  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  of  the  machine  is  based  upon  the  proper 
timing  relatively  to  each  other  of  the  intermittent  movement  of  the 
rollers  that  feed  the  sensitised  roll  of  paper,  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  time  shutters,  and  the  up-and-down  movement  of  the  pressing 
and  steadying  plates.  The  action  is  that  by  a  couple  of  rollers  the 
paper  is  first  given  ar  intermittent  feed  ;  then,  while  the  paper  is 
stationary,  the  platens  or  plates  move  against  it  and  steady  it,  and 
then  the  time  shutters  open  ;  after  which  the  shutters  close,  the 
steadying  plates  recede,  and  the  feed  rollers  give  another  feed,  and  so 
on.  Simultaneously  with  these  movements  the  paper  already  printed 
upon  is  going  steadily  and  by  a  uniformly  continuous  motion  through 
the  developing,  fixing,  and  clearing  baths  into  the  drying  chamber. 

Nor  is  the  above  the  full  extent  of  Mr.  Greene’s  invention  for  the 
superseding  of  ordinary  printing.  By  means  of  another  machine, 
almost  more  surprising  than  that  for  printing,  he  is  enabled  entirely 
to  do  away  with  movable  types.  But  to  describe  this  machine 
another  article  will  be  necessary.  Alfred  T.  Story. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  OPINIONS  OF  ULYSSES  McGILP. 

The  Emersonian  Cult. 

Some  of  the  possibilities  of  artistic  expression,  which  are  latent  in 
every  camera  have  once  more  been  strongly  emphasised  by  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  Marsh  Leaves  which  Mr.  Emerson  has,  with  all  His 
wonted  fastidiousness,  gathered  in  the  East  Anglian  lowlands,  and 
issued  in  the  form  of  a  book  of  short  essays — which  are,  by  the  way, 
very  readable,  being  curious,  and  pathetic,  and  a  good  deal  more — 
illustrated  by  sixteen  photo-etchings.  These  last  form  so  telling  an 
indictment  against  the  prevailing  amateur  photography,  that  it  is 
worth  while  spending  a  few  moments  in,  firstly,  considering  the 
much-vexed  question  as  to  the  connexion  between  photographs  and 
other  monochromes  ;  and,  secondly,  whether  Dr.  Emerson  gets  any 
nearer  to  the  frontier  line  between  Pencilvania  and  Camerania  than 
does  any  other  photographer. 

The  Embellishment  of  Nature. 

Of  course  Pencilvania  is  a  province  of  the  brilliant  empire  of 
Pictorial  Fine  Art.  Here  let  me  add  to  the  myriad  definitions  of 
the  last  term  by  describing  it  as  the  embellishment  of  Nature. 
Decoratively  considered,  art  should  embellish  that  to  which  it  is 
applied ;  pictorially  regarded,  it  should  embellish  that  which  it 
depicts. 

It  is  in  the  twofold  sense  included  in  the  above  definition  that  I 
would  compare  the  photography  of  Dr.  Emerson  with  that  of  some 
of  his  more  redoubtable  rivals. 

In  doing  this  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  photography,  being  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  tone-rendering  process,  and  nature  being  all  tonality  and 
no  line,  the  genius  of  a  good  and  a  true  photograph  must  needs  be 
most  perfectly  embodied  where  the  effect  is  attained  of  melting 
modulations  and  delightful  mezzo  tints. 

Fretful  Photography. 

But,  in  looking  over  many  a  photograph  by  those  who  are  regarded 
as  trusty  leaders,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  frequent  re¬ 
currence  of  prints  which  are  at  first  sight  more  in  consonance  with 
line  work  than  with  wash.  Some  may  be  inclined  to  ask,  Why 
should  not  this  be  praiseworthy  ?  For  answer,  it  is  enough  that  only 
a  real  bad  photograph  can  possibly  have  anything  in  common  with  a 
line  drawing  ;  and,  moreover,  the  bad  photograph,  where  it  imitates 
the  line  drawing,  only  does  so  by  reproducing  the  most  unlovely  and 
immaterial  qualities  of  the  latter.  The  artist  with  pen  or  burin  uses 
his  instrument  to  suggest  forms  by  means  of  conventional  lines — 
often  outlines — which  the  necessities  of  his  materials  impose.  These 
a  person  of  suitable  art  culture  readily — and  in  a  measure  un- 
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consciously — transforms  into  what  they  stand  for ;  such  a  one  is  not 
attracted  by  the  multiplicity,  nor  by  the  fretfulness,  of  the  lines,  but 
by  what  they  convey,  and  by  the  dexterity  of  their  expression.  But 
the  objects  in  a  photograph  are  without  definite  outline  ;  instead  of 
which  a  bad  photograph  often  presents  us  with  a  stupendous  mass  of 
niggle  and  trashy  detail  which  in  a  degree  sometimes  simulates  the 
characteristics  of  stipple,  while  at  other  times  we  get  much  of  the 
ill  effect  which  accompanies  degraded  line  work. 

Framed  in  Gaudy  Gold. 

Recall  some  of  the  photographs  by  some  of  the  leaders — for 
instance  some  of  those  who  are  often  chosen  to  sit  in  judgment  over 
their  fellows — and  you  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  these  exhibit  a 
wiry,  disenchanting,  presentment  of  nature  which  makes  one  more 
than  ever  sure  that  it  is  not  the  common  herd  of  art  illiterates— the 
people  who  don’t  know  their  picture  alphabet — who  are  fit  to  elect 
the  dispensers  of  art  merit.  Most  of  us  know  of  what  the  vox  populi 
is  capable,  of  which  there  is  not  a  more  telling  example  than  was 
afforded  some  two  or  three  years  ago  when,  at  a  “  people’s  ”  Exhibition 
in  London,  at  which  it  was  sought  to  awaken  a  critical  faculty,  each 
artisan  was  furnished  with  a  voting  paper  on  which  to  record  his 
opinion  as  to  the  best  picture.  In  the  event  a  thumping  majority 
voted  for  the  vilest  painting  in  the  gallery ;  but  it  had  the  largest 
and  gaudiest  gold  frame. 

Take  the  Judges  out  of  their  gold  frames,  remove  their  mounts,  wipe 
out  their  names,  and  then  let  the  crowd  elect  afresh ;  how  many  of 
the  present  stock  company  would  be  left  in  ?  How  much  worse 
would  the  new  lot  be  ? 

Routed  by  the  Doctor. 

What  the  Judges  do  in  photographic  print  they  in  great  measure 
approve  and  encourage  in  other  people’s  works  ;  hence  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  photographic  misapplications.  Of  course  the  “dot  and  dash  ” 
school  of  photographers  is  ever  so  much  less  assertive  than  formerly ; 
for  Dr.  Emerson,  years  ago,  routed  a  whole  army  of  these  rabble  art 
traducers.  Some  of  them,  however,  still  have  a  sneaking  regard  for 
their  old  bad  ways ;  even  where  they  have  grasped  the  value  of  breadth 
of  treatment,  they  have  in  the  main  most  grotesquely  and  woefully 
misapplied  this  estimable  quality. 

All  having  art  training  and  experience  know  that  one  cannot, 
when  buying  a  camera,  at  the  same  time  by  an  addition  to  the 
purchase  money  of  say  ten  per  cent. — surely  not  too  much  ? — buy  art 
capacity.  Some  of  the  very  clever  ones  soon  found  this  out ;  and  so 
they  remedied  it  my  fitful  reading  mainly  of  the  water-eum-art 
order  of  books,  and  by  desultory,  but  very  precious  talk  with 
other  callow  gropers  ;  and  so,  although  they  have,  to  be  sure,  never 
arrived  at  the  position  of  artist — not  even  in  the  latent  sense  of  the 
word — they  have  picked  up  enough  to  hide  their  deficiencies,  and  to 
impose  upon  others  who  are  just  a  weeny  bit  more  ignorant  or 
a  vast  deal  more  modest. 

The  Big  Gun  and  the  Throstle. 

These  half-artists,  however,  are  often  able  to  show  us  photographs 
which  to  a  certain  extent  are  really  imposing  and  pleasure-giving, 
the  explanation  of  which  is  somewhat  as  follows :  Nature  is  not 
always  obviously  charming,  and  is  but  seldom  dramatic  and 
brilliantly  splendid.  When  such  rare  moments  arrive  it  takes  no 
great  artist  to  appreciate  them,  for  they  speak  loud-mouthed,  even  to 
the  most  commonplace  individual.  The  booming  of  a  big  gun  is 
noted  by  more  than  is  the  song  of  the  throstle.  Take  a  sunset  as 
pictured  in  The  old  Tem&raire ;  if  such  were  met  with  in  nature,  it 
would  probably  attract  every  camera  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  fairly 
and  well  photographed,  could  not  fail  to  compel  admiration.  Such 
ready  made  pictures,  which  nature  from  time  to  time  puts  before  us, 
have  only  to  be  copied  with  industry  and  with  a  mere  pinch  of  the 
salt  of  art.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  so  many  inflated  reputations. 
Amateurs  are  praised  for  the  glory  which  the  natural  kaleidoscope 
periodically  provides. 

Loathsome  Middle-class  Art. 

The  proper  criterion  would  be  to  take  the  weakest  links — or  even 
the  aveTage  ones — in  the  chain  of  photographs  by  which  the  amateur 
seeks  to  climb  ;  such  a  test  would,  I  fear,  much  more  than  decima'  e 


the  front  rank ;  whic  not  matter  for  surprise,  for  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  best  of  them — so  they  themselves  declare — are 
painters  who  have  failed  — i.e.,  men  who,  having  laboured  to  make 
their  way  with  palette  and  pencil,  have  found  themselves  lacking  in 
art,  and  have  hence  taken  refuge  in  photography.  This  class  is 
closely  run  by  those  who,  having  natural  gifts,  fail  for  want  of  early 
and  sustained  training.  Over  and  above  the  foregoing  are  a  very 
few  who  can  boafet  of  enough  of  both  aptitude  and  training  to  just 
raise  them  beyond  that  abomination  of  mediocrity,  the  loathsome 
middle-class  art,  with  which  all  England  is  at  present  overwhelmed. 

These  last  are  the  individuals  who  may  best  benefit  by  the  latest  of 
Dr.  Emerson’s  photographic  manifestoes,  and  I  hope  to  point  out  in  a 
future  article  what  lessons  of  profit  there  are  for  them  in  Marsh 
Leaves. 

- - ♦ - - 

BROMIDE  PAPER  FOR  NEGATIVE  WORK. 

In  view  of  the  letter  in  our  last  issue  (p.  14)  on  this  subject,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Herr  Watzek  lately  gave  an  interesting 
lecturette  on  this  subject  before  the  Camera  Club  in  Vienna,  and  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Wiener  Photographische  Blatter,  the  organ  of 
the  Club,  is  an  article  by  Dr.  Henneberg,  whose  extremely  artistic 
pictures  at  the  Salon  attracted  considerable  notice,  on  the  same 
subject.  Dr.  Henneberg  used  Eastman’s  extra  rapid  bromide  paper 
up  to  15  x  12,  and  he  points  out  that  it  possesses  all  the  advantages 
of  celluloid  films,  viz.,  lightness,  non-fragility,  absence  of  halation, 
and  the  power  of  printing  from  both  sides  of  the  paper,  with  a 
further  advantage  that  it  can  be  obtained  without  trouble  in  any 
desired  breadth  in  rolls  of  about  seven  and  a  half  yards  ;  and,  further, 
it  does  not  curl  and  roll  like  celluloid  films,  and  how  easy  it  is  to 
retouch  and  fake  with  pencil  or  brush,  and  how  much  cheaper  than 
plates  or  films. 

The  grain,  which  might  be  an  objection  in  small  sizes,  is  not  notice¬ 
able  in  the  larger,  as  usually  these  are  printed  on  rough  papers. 

With  regard  to  the  practical  work,  development  is  carried  out  as 
usual,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  either  an  acid  fixing  bath  or  a 
clearing  solution.  It  can  be  intensified  without  trouble  with 
uranium,  and  for  reduction  the  well-known  hypo  and  ferridcyanide 
can  be  used,  but  great  care  is  required,  as  the  solution  acts  at  the 
back  as  well  as  the  front  of  the  image,  penetrating  as  it  does  through 
the  paper. 

To  render  the  paper  transparent,  Henneberg  suggests  the  use  of 
vaseline  oil  applied  with  a  broad  brush  to  the  paper  only.  He 
states  that  negatives  thus  treated  print  as  quickly  as  glass  negatives, 
and  they  are  best  kept  between  stearine  paper  under  pressure. 

- ♦ - 

FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Photography  in  War. — The  Japanese,  as  is  probably  well 
known,  utilised  photography  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  late  war 
with  China,  and  they  are  now  about  to  dispatch  some  of  their  official 
photographers  to  Europe  to  inspect  the  system  of  photography  in 
connexion  with  the  war  departments  of  European  countries.  1  hey 
have  also  decided  to  send  a  photographic  survey  department  to 
Formosa,  to  collect  reliable  data  as  to  the  topographical  features  of 
the  island,  the  habits  of  its  people,  kc. 


Chlorides  in  the  Developer. — According  to  L.  lranchant 
the  soluble  bromides,  which  have  hitherto  been  so  much  used  for 
restrainers,  can  be  replaced  with  advantage  by  some  chlorides  and 
organic  acids  or  their  salts,  because  the  bromides  dissolve  the  silver 
bromide  and  thus  give  rise  to  defective  negatives,  as  the  most  delicate 
details  may  be  attacked.  He  stites  that  the  chlorides  of  sodium, 
potassium,  ammonium,  and  zinc  restrain  without  dissolving  the 
silver  salt,  as  do  also  sodium  acetate,  acetic  and  malic  acids ;  cupric 
chloride  acts  as  a  slight  solvent.  Arrayed  in  the  order  of  their 
restraining  powers,  the  salts  are  cupric,  zinc,  sodium,  and  ammonium 
chlorides,  acetic  and  malic  acids.  A  1  per  cent,  solution  of  cupric 
chloride,  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  zinc  chloride,  as  well  as  25  per  cent 
solution  of  sodium  and  ammonium  chlorides,  are  equal  in  power  to  a 
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20  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bromide,  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
acetic  and  malic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  only  equal  1  per  cent,  of 
potassium  bromide.  To  use  zinc  chloride,  sufficient  sodium  carbonate 
must  be  added  to  cause  a  distinct  precipitate  of  zinc  carbonate,  and 
he  finally  concludes  his  note  by  recommending  ordinary  salt  or 
ammonium  chloride.  It  is  obvious  that  these  statements  apply  only  to 
gelatino-bromide  plates,  as  chloride  of  silver  is  readily  soluble  in 
most  chlorides,  even  to  as  high  a  percentage  as  '58  in  calcium  chloride, 
as  pointed  out  by  Hahn. 


Photographic  Perspective, — Professor  Schiffner  points  out 
that  the  smallest  angle  under  which  an  object  is  visible  is  generally 
a  sumed  to  be  one  inch;  when  viewed  at  the  distance  of  normal 
vision,  about  ten  inches.  According  to  Mertens,  the  angle  at  which 
an  object  is  distinctly  seen  is  about  27°.  The  angle  of  the  eye  to  see 
an  object  clearly  is  45°,  the  mean  is  36°,  and  a  picture  is  generally 
viewed  at  a  distance  equal  to  one  and  a  half  to  twice  the  longer  base 
of  the  picture,  so  that  the  generally  accepted  focus  of  a  lens  as  one 
and  a  half  times  the  longer  base  of  the  plate  is  correct.  With  these 
data,  b,  it  is  possible  to  reckon  out,  with  any  given  object,  distance 
g,  the  focus,/,  of  any  lens  which  will  answer  to  these  requirements, 

by  the  formula  \  or,  for  a  lens  of  known  focus,  the  correct 

ff+J 


distance  of  object 


He  also  points  out  the  importance  of 


the  correct  position  of  the  point  of  sight,  which  should  be  below  the 
horizontal  middle  line,  as  it  is  far  easier  to  look  up  than  down. 
Objects  which  should  appear  natural  should  appear  for  the  greater 
part  above  the  horizontal  line  of  sight.  The  horizon  should  be  about 
one-third  below  the  middle  line  of  the  picture. 


Anaglyphs  Perfected. — M.  Louis  Ducos  du  Hauron,  the 
original  inventor  of  the  anaglyph,  describes  in  the  Revue  Suisse  how 
he  has  still  further  perfected  it,  so  that  it  gives  not  only  the  idea  of 
solidity,  but  also  “une  sensation  de  polychromie  complete  des  plus 
agr^ables.”  This  is  a  distinct  advance  to  obtain  colours  and  relief, 
and  it  is  attained  in  two  different  ways :  either  by  the  use  of  two 
stereoscopic  negatives,  or  by  using  three  negatives,  two  of  the  latter 
not  being  taken  stereoscopically,  and  printed  one  over  the  other, 
whilst  the  third  fulfils  the  usual  requirements  of  stereoscopic  work. 
By  the  first  method,  the  negative  for  the  right  eye  is  taken  through 
a  green  screen,  and  printed  in  red,  madder  lake ;  the  negative  for  the 
left  eye  being  taken  through  a  red-orange  screen,  and  is  printed  in 
Prussian  blue,  the  prints  being  viewed  through  spectacles  with 
turquoise  blue  and  ruby  red  glasses;  this  is  said  to  give  all  the 
colours.  The  second  method  is  more  complicated,  and  is  founded  on 
the  ordinary  three-colour  process,  the  two  prints,  negatives  from  which 
are  superimposed  accurately,  are  taken  with  blue-violet  and  green 
screens,  and  printed  with  chrome  yellow  and  madder  lake,  the  thiid 
negative  being  taken  through  an  orange-red  screen,  and  printed  in 
Prussian  blue.  The  same  coloured  spectacles  are  used  as  for  the  first 
method.  This  method  has  also  been  adapted  to  lantern  projection. 


ON  A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  PROJECTING  STEREOSCOPIC 
PICTURES  ON  THE  SCREEN  BY  MEANS  OF  TWO  ORDINARY 
LANTERNS. 

[London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.] 

I  think  we  can  fairly  claim  that  my  system  of  getting  a  stereoscopic 
effect  on  the  screen  has  not  been  shown  to  an  audience  before  in  this 


much  better  effect  than  can  be  got  with  a  black-and-white  picture  coloured 
by  means  of  coloured  glasses.  Gelatines  are  of  no  use,  you  cannot  get 
them  of  the  proper  colour  value;  and,  if  you  could,  they  will  not  stand  the 
heat  of  the  lantern,  for  in  a  few  seconds  they  blister  up  and  burn,  so  I 
had  to  fall  back  on  the  coloured  glass.  And,  to  show  this  system  of 
stereoscopic  projection,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  lanternB, 
either  a  pair  side  by  side  or  a  biunial.  In  the  one  lantern  you  place  one 
half  of  a  stereoscopic  picture,  and  in  the  other  lantern  the  other  half ;  and 
behind  one  picture  you  place  a  red  glass  and  behind  the  other  picture  a 
green  glass.  Now,  when  these  two  pictures  are  projected  together  on  the 
screen,  they  are  made  to  cover  one  another,  so  that  we  see  an  indistinct 
mass  of  colour  caused  by  the  two  slides  occupying  the  Game  place  on  the 
screen.  If  the  coloured  glasses  are  of  the  right  colour  value,  and  we 
cover  up  the  green  glass  in  the  left  eye,  we  shall  see  only  one  picture,  and 
that  all  red,  though  there  are  still  two  pictures  on  the  screen ;  now  cover 
up  the  red  glass  in  the  right  eye  and  look  through  the  green  glass  of  the 
left  eye  and  we  shall  see  only  one  picture,  and  that  will  be  green,  though 
the  red  one  is  still  there  ;  now  look  at  the  picture  through  both  eyes  of  the 
coloured  spectacles,  with  a  red  glass  in  the  right  eye  and  a  green  glass  in 
the  left  eye,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  two  pictures  that  have  been  pro¬ 
jected  by  the  two  lanterns  on  to  the  screen  are  made  to  blend,  not  only 
into  one  another,  but  to  stand  out  in  bold  stereoscopic  relief. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  momtnt  the  cause  of  this.  We  have  two  pictures 
of  the  same  subject  taken  with  a  pair  of  lenses  separated  at  two  or  more 
inches  apart,  so  that  one  lens  takes  one  picture  at  one  angle,  and  the 
other  lens  at  another  angle  ;  now,  if  we  look  at  the  picture  so  taken 
through  an  ordinary  stereoscope  with  prisms,  we  get  one  impression,  and 
so  see  the  object  photographed  as  we  do  in  nature  ;  just  the  same  with 
the  system  that  I  shall  presently  show  you.  If  you  understand  the 
principle  on  which  this  new  stereoscopic  projection  is  shown,  you  will 
more  easily  grasp  the  cause  of  the  effect.  As  I  have  said  before,  we 
have  two  similar  pictures  of  the  same  subject,  one  taken  to  the  left  and 
the  other  to  the  right,  these  two  pictures  being  covered  with  coloured 
glasses,  one  red,  the  other  green — and  we  want  to  see  each  separately.  In 
nature  we  see  more  to  the  left  with  the  left  eye,  and  more  to  the  right 
with  the  right  eye — -we  want  to  see  these  two  pictures  as  one.  To  do 
this,  we  look  at  the  left  picture  through  a  glass  of  the  same  colour  as  it 
is  covered  by,  and  the  right  picture  by  a  coloured  glass  the  same  colour 
as  it  is  covered  by.  So  we  get  two  pictures  conveyed  to  the  eyes 
separately,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  result  as  in  nature,  everything 
standing  out  in  bold  relief ;  so  much  so,  that,  in  the  special  stereoscopic 
pictures  that  I  have  prepared  to  show  you  this  evening,  the  plants  and 
other  things  stand  out  in  such  bold  relief  that  one  feels  as  if  you  could 
put  your  hand  through  the  leaves  and  pick  the  flowers.  To  get  the 
best  effect  the  subject  should  be  large,  that  is  to  say,  when  shown  on  the 
screen,  as  near  life  size  as  possible.  I  will  show  you  some  interiors — 
they  are  so  real  that  you  feel  as  if  you  must  get  up  and  walk  down  the 
long  corridor  and  sit  on  one  of  the  seats ;  I  will  show  you  a  party  of 
travellers  crossing  a  glacier  with  their  ladders  and  ropes— you  will  see 
how  real  it  is.  In  looking  at  this  picture  in  the  flat,  you  get  no  idea  of 
the  difficult  task  these  men  have  in  hand.  I  have  also  two  or  three 
copies  from  an  old  set  of  diagrams,  published  many  years  ago,  for 
showing  objects  in  true  perspective  with  stereoscopic  effect,  notably  the 
one  of  a  cross ;  if  you  look  at  it  from  one  side  of  the  room,  you  will  see 
the  front  bar  appear  as  if  it  stood  right  out  and  you  could  take  hold  of  it 
with  the  hand  ;  walk  across  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  the  bar 
will  appear  to  follow  you.  This  is  very  curious.  Another  example  : 
a  figure  of  myself,  seated  in  a  chair.  If  this  is  viewed  at  an  angle,  you 
seem  as  if  you  can  see  almost  round  the  figure.  The  adaptation  of  this 
system  has  been  brought  within  reach  of  any  exhibitor  by  Messrs. 
Newton  &  Co.,  of  Fleec-street,  and  put  upon  the  market  at  such  a 
price  that  I  hope  we  shall  soon  see  it  introduced  into  every  public 
Tecture  and  entertainment.  A  few  pairs  of  pictures  thrown  on  the  screen 
will  give  a  far  better  idea  of  a  place  than  all  the  description  possible,  so 
I  will  not  occupy  any  more  of  your  time,  but  at  once  proceed  with  the 
exhibition.  T.  E.  Freshwater,  F.R.P.S. 


country.  When  we  first  saw  the  anaglyphs,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Ducos 
du  Hauron,  we  thought  that  something  of  the  sort  might  be  applied  to  the 
lantern,  so  set  to  work  for  that  end.  I  tried  a  great  many  different  ways, 
dyed  my  films  in  all  sorts  of  colours,  red,  blue,  yellow,  used  all  the 
various  coloured  gelatines  that  I  could  get,  had  heaps  of  carbon  tissue 
made  in  various  ways  to  try  and  get  the  right  colours,  but  with  poor 
success,  as  you  will  see.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  get  the  proper  colour 
value  in  the  different  pigments  that  we  used,  and  in  the  spectacles 
through  which  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  picture.  If  these  pictures 
could  be  produced  in  their  proper  colours  in  this  way,  they  would  have 


V 

A  NEGLECTED  METHOD  OF  RETOUCHING. 

The  higher  the  artistic  pretensions,  says  J.  Gaedicke,  in  the  Photo- 
graphisches  Wochenblatt ,  with  which  we  may  endeavour  to  invest  a 
photograph,  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  found  to  justify  the  almost 
universal  practice  of  retouching  by  means  of  dots  and  short  strokes. 
At  the  present  time  a  freer  and  broader  treatment  of  the  picture  is 
required.  Laborious  working  up  easily  ends  in  a  tortured  expres- 
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tion,  and,  as  the  methods  of  retouching  now  followed  are  excessively 
laborious,  the  results  often  have  a  tortured,  stiff,  and  dull  effect. 

Photography  depicts  in  even  tones  that  blend  with  each  other  in 
the  most  delicate  manner,  and  it  is  therefore  natural  that  retouching 
should  also  he  done  in  even,  soft  tones.  In  place  of  this,  strokes 
and  dots  are  used,  which  are  crowded  together  in  enormous  quantity 
to  present  to  the  naked  eye  the  appearance  of  even  tones.  This  may 
be  approximately  attained  in  albumenised  prints,  but  not  in  collodio- 
chloride. 

It  is  patent  that  the  general  effect  may  be  lost  sight  of  in  this 
way,  because  attention  is  concentrated  upon  very  small  areas.  The  loss 
of  time,  too,  in  brightening  up  large  surfaces  very  often  leads  to  sins 
of  omission,  and  the  possibilities  of  a  better  interpretation  are  lost. 

In  contrast  with  this,  we  would  recommend  a  more  general  use 
of  the  stump  in  conjunction  with  powdered  graphite  or  finely  scraped 
lead  pencil. 

A  paper  stump  is  preferable  to  one  of  leather,  and  may  be  bought 
of  any  dealer  in  artists’  materials,  or  they  may  be  made  of  unsized 
paper  cut  in  long  strips  and  rolled  up  to  the  thickness  of  a  lead 
pencil.  The  last  layer  of  paper  must  be  fastened  down  with  fish 
glue  or  gum  to  prevent  the  stump  unrolling  itself.  Both  ends  of  the 
roll  of  paper  are  then  sharpened  with  a  penknife,  which  may  be 
repeated  as  often  as  the  point  becomes  too  blunt.  A  broad  as  well 
as  a  sharp  point  should  be  prepared. 

The  stump  is  now  dipped  into  the  graphite,  and  rubbed  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper  until  it  is  equally  distributed  over  the  point.  The 
most  delicate  tones  and  the  softest  of  lines  can  then  be  produced  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  tones  of  the  negative.  Portions  of  the 
picture  that  are  too  sharp  may  be  moderated  and  made  subordinate. 
Large  areas  may  be  brightened  up  in  the  quickest  manner. 

A  still  larger  number  of  effects  may  be  attained  if  the  back  of  the 
negative  is  taken  advantage  of.  To  this  end  it  is  coated  with  a  matt 
varnish,  and  the  heaviest  of  shading  can  be  rubbed  on.  By  such 
means  portions  of  the  picture  may  be  blocked  out  altogether,  if 
occasion  requires. 

In  retouching  the  film  side  of  the  negative,  it  is  best  to  roughen 
the  surface  of  the  varnish  by  rubbing,  or  to  use  a  retouching  medium 
if  heavy  shading  is  required. 

The  stump  will  be  found  sufficient  for  most  of  the  retouching,  and 
only  for  very  fine  work  will  it  be  necessary  to  use  the  pencil  Under 
any  circumstances,  the  stump  will  effect  a  great  saving  of  time,  and, 
as  more  attention  can  be  given  to  the  general  effect,  the  stump  should 
not  be  absent  from  any  retoucher’s  desk. 

- — ♦- - — 

y  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOUNT  ANTS.* 

[American  Journal  of  Photography.] 

Plain  starch  paste  is  the  oldest  and  most  universally  u*ed  paste  for 
mounting  albumen  prints.  It  still  remains  the  most  simple  and  cheapest 
medium  for  the  purpose,  and  is  certainly  the  least  injurious,  provided  the 
precaution  is  observed  always  to  use  the  paste  fresh,  never  after  it  com¬ 
mences  to  become  sour. 

A  different  condition,  however,  exists  where  the  prints  are  made  upon 
the  modern  emulsion  papers.  Where  the  paper  support  of  these  emulsions 
is  not  too  heavy,  they  show  little  or  no  tendency  to  curl,  and  may  be 
mounted  wet  in  the  usual  manner,  a  small  percentage  of  glue  being  added 
to  the  paste,  care  being  taken  that  there  is  absolutely  no  acid  reaction. 

Heavy  papers  that  have  a  natural  tendency  to  curl,  or  Aristotypes  with 
a  high  gloss,  require  to  be  mounted  dry,  and  require  a  different  paste.  A 
mountant  is  here  required  having  a  greater  degree  of  adhesiveness  ;  at  the 
same  time  it  must  not  penetrate  the  paper,  or  it  would  destroy  the  high 
gloss  of  the  print. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  has  resulted  in  the  publication  of  many 
widely  different  formulas  for  mountants  in  the  various  photographic  peri¬ 
odicals,  and  in  every  case  it  is  claimed  a  perfect  mountant  has  now  been 
discovered. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  put  proprietary 
mountants  on  the  market,  and  sold  them  to  uususpecting  amateurs  at 
exorbitant  prices,  although  they  by  no  means  fulfil  the  requirements  for 
a  photographic  mountant. 

These  requirements  are  as  follows  :  In  the  first  instance,  the  mountant 
should  have  a  greater  binding  power  than  ordinary  paste. 

*  Translated  from  the  German  and  amplified  by  Julius  F.  Sachse. 


It  must  show  a  neutral  reaction,  or  nearly  so,  and  in  no  case  should  it 
show  a  marked  alkaline  or  acid  reaction.  Further,  it  must  not  contain 
any  substance  which  will  prove  injurious  to  the  photographic  image,  such 
as  the  mercurial  salts  so  frequently  added  to  commercial  mountants  as  an 
antiseptic  or  preservative. 

A  useful,  safe,  and  practical  mountant  must  be  cheap  and  easy  to 
manipulate,  and  be  slow  to  decompose  or  spoil.  For  glace  or  matt  Aristo 
papers  it  is  requisite  that  the  paste  shall  not  penetrate  through  the  paper, 
else  the  enamelled  face  of  the  print,  be  it  glace  or  matt,  would  suffer. 

In  the  photo-chemical  laboratory  of  the  K.  und  K.  Lehr  von  Versuchs 
Anstalt  for  photography  and  reproduction  processes  at  Vienna,  a  large 
number  of  formulas  and  mountants  have  been  tested,  with  special 
reference  to  their  composition  and  fitness  for  photographic  purposes. 
The  deductions  from  these  experiments  show  the  following  results  : _ 

Starch  Mountants. 

If  starch  is  treated  with  aqueous  alkali  under  certain  conditions,  it 
swells  and  forms  a  semi-transparent,  viscid  mass,  having  strong  adhesive 
properties.  This  product  is  variously  known  in  commerce  as  vegetable 
glue,  glutine,  triticine,  collodin,  &c.  Most  all  of  these  preparations  show 
a  strong  alkali  reaction,  and  upon  this  account  are  useless  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes,  notwithstanding  their  great  relative  adhesive  properties. 

In  cases  where  the  product  is  neutralised  with  acid,  it  proved  at  the 
expense  of  the  adhesive  properties.  Consequently,  on  account  of  this 
effect,  all  advantages  of  these  vegetable  glues  over  ordinary  starch  paste 
are  lost  when  the  former  is  in  a  neutral  condition. 

Far  superior,  for  photographic  purposes,  are  mountants  composed  of 
starch  in  combination  with  the  gum  arabic  or  dextrine.  These  mountants 
have  the  advantage  over  all  gelatine  mountants  that  they  are  viscid  or 
pulpy  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  and  at  the  same  time  possess  a 
relatively  strong  adhesiveness. 

An  excellent  mountant  of  this  nature  is  made  as  follows,  and  which 
answers  for  mounting  ordinary  photographs,  such  as  albumen,  Aristo, 
platinotype,  and  celloidin  prints,  as  well  as  glace  or  matt  Aristo  prints,  in 
all  their  variety,  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  not  penetrating  through  the 
paper. 

White  gum  arabic .  35  grammes. 

Water .  100  c.  c. 

After  the  gum  is  dissolved  strain  through  a  piece  of  muslin  to  remove 
any  possible  foreign  substance,  then  add 

Starch  .  30  grammes. 

Stir  this  in  a  mortar  or  suitable  dish,  and  heat  the  whole  mass  over 
a  water  bath  until  the  paste  has  reached  the  required  consistency. 

The  addition  of  a  little  white  sugar  has  proven  of  advantage. 

The  substitution  of  dextrine  for  gum  arabic,  somewhat  lessens  the 
adhesive  properties  of  the  mixture. 

Compounds  of  dextrine,  alum,  sugar,  water  and  carbolic  acid  (as  an 
antiseptic)  have  also  proven  of  service  and  value  in  these  experimental 
tests. 

A  good  formula  is  as  follows : — 


Dextrine  .  60-90  parts. 

Alum .  4  ,, 

Sugar .  15  ,, 

Water  .  120  ,, 

Carbolic  acid,  10  per  cent .  6  „ 


Mixtures  of  Starch  Paste  and  Dextrine 
in  various  forms  have  of  late  been  brought  into  commerce  and  sold  for 
photographic  purposes.  One  of  the  most  widely  advertised  pastes  of  this 
class  is  one  labelled  “  Concentrated  White  Paste.”  This  paste  represents 
a  viscid  white  mass,  which,  according  to  careful  analysation,  consists  of 
water,  starch  paste,  dextrine,  boracic  acid,  glycerine,  and  a  small  portion 
of  thymol  as  an  antiseptic. 

Gelatine  or  Glue  Mountants 

are  absolutely  unfit  for  mounting  photographs.  As  the  gelatinous  mass 
has  to  be  liquefied  by  heat  for  use,  it  readily  decomposes,  and,  if  diluted 
to  a  proper  consistency,  has  the  fault  of  penetrating  through  the  paper. 

The  simplest  method  to  overcome  the  latter  drawback,  and  at  the  same 
prevent  rapid  decomposition,  consists  in  adding  to  the  liquid  glue  a 
small  quantity  of  amyl-alcohol  (fusel  oil). 

Liesegang  recommends  as  mountant  for  his  glace  Aristo  prints  a  paste 
made  from  good  glue  (Cologne  glue,  free  from  acid)  to  be  first  swelled  in 
water,  the  surplus  water  to  be  poured  off,  to  which  is  to  be  added,  under 
constant  stirring,  one  c.  c.  of  amyl-alcohol  for  every  30  c.  c.  of  the  di6- 
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solved  glue.  This  mountant  can  be  diluted  with  water.  It  sticks  well, 
but  must  be  used  warm.  The  disadvantage  in  its  use  is  the  strong  smell 
of  fusel  oil  that  it  imparts  to  the  print. 

Compounds  of  Glue  and  Starch  Paste, 
to  which  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  turpentine  is  added,  possess  strong 
adhesive  properties,  and  have  frequently  been  recommended  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes. 

An  excellent  mountant  of  this  class  can  be  made  as  follows :  40 
grammes  of  good  (Cologne)  glue  is  soaked  in  100  c.  c.  water  and  melted 
over  a  water  bath.  When  from  80  to  100  C.,  40  to  50  c.  c.  of  dissolved 
starch  is  added,  the  mixture  being  constantly  stirred.  When  these  have 
united  and  formed  a  homogeneous  glutinous  mass,  10  c.  c.  of  turpentine 
is  added  gradually  until  the  whole  mass  forms  a  thick,  brownish,  sticky 
liquid. 

This  mountant,  unfortunately,  must  also  be  applied  warm.  The 
addition  of  the  turpentine,  as  proven  by  many  experiments,  in  no  manner 
affects  Aristo  prints. 

Good  results,  with  extraordinary  adhesiveness,  were  obtained  according 
to  the  process  patented  in  Germany  by  E.  Wiese,  of  Hamburg.  This 
consists  in  a  liquefaction  of  gelatine  or  glue  by  means  of  chloral  hydrate 
(D.  R.  P.,  No.  77,103). 

When  gelatine  or  Cologne  glue  (a  bright-coloured,  very  adhesive  glue) 
is  steeped  in  water  and  then  melted,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  chloral 
hydrate  added,  an  adhesive  paste  results  of  great  strength,  which  has  the 
property  of  remaining  liquid,  and,  as  proven  by  experience,  is  well 
calculated  for  photographic  purposes. 

A  good  formula  for  preparing  a  mountant  of  this  class  is  as 
follows 

Gelatine  or  Cologne  glue.. .  40  grammes. 

Water..... . . . . . . . .  120  c.  e. 

The  glue  is  to  be  steeped  in  the  water,  and  then  dissolved  over  a  water 
bath. 

Chloral  hydmte . . . . . . .  20  grammes 

Is  then  added,  and  the  whole  mass  heated  for  some  time.  This  results 
in  a  clear,  sticky  fluid,  which  can  be  neutralised  with  a  few  drops  of  a 
soda  solution. 

This  mountant  has  the  advantage  that,  with  its  great  adhesiveness,  it 
does  not  go  through  the  paper. 

Above  mountants,  continues  HerrValenta,  are  only  to  be  recommended 
in  cases  where  starch  paste  fails  to  fill  the  requirements ;  for  instance, 
with  Aristos  having  a  glace  or  matt  surface,  &c. 

As  all  the  above  recipes  have  been  carefully  tested  in  actual  practice, 
they  may  be  relied  upon  without  hesitation  in  all  cases  where  their  use 
is  desirable  or  necessary.  Professor  E.  Yalenta. 

“PHOTOGRAPHY”  UP  TO  DATE. 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  says  A  sensational 
discovery,  which,  if  the  reports  are  confirmed,  is  likely  to  be  attended  by 
important  consequences  for  physical  and  medical  science,  is  spoken  of 
in  scientific  circles  here.  A  new  conductor  of  light  has  been  discovered 
by  Professor  Routgen,  the  well-known  physicist  at  the  Wurzburg 
University.  So  far  his  experiments  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  that 
light  penetrates  wood  and  the  flesh  of  men  and  animals,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  penetrating  bones  and  metals.  The  professor  succeeded  in  photo¬ 
graphing  metal  weights  placed  in  a  shut-up  wooden  case.  The  photo¬ 
graph  sent  to  Yienna  shows  only  the  weights,  but  nothing  of  the  case, 
Another  photograph  of  a  man’s  hand  shows  only  the  bones,  while  the 
flesh  remains  invisible.  Professor  Routgen’s  experiments  are  conducted 
in  the  following  way :  He  takes  a  so-calied  Grooke’s  pipe — viz.,  a  well 
pumped-out  glass  pipe,  with  an  induction  current  going  through  it,  and 
by  means  of  the  rays  which  that  pipe  is  emitting  he  photographs  on 
ordinary  photograph  plates.  In  contrast  with  the  ordinary  rays  of  light 
those  rays  penetrate  wooden  and  organic  matter  and  other  opaque 
substances,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  rays  of  light  penetrate 
glass.  Experiments  were  also  made  in  photographing  hidden  metals  with 
the  apparatus  shut,  and  produced  equal  success.  The  rays  penetrated 
not  only  the  wooden  case  containing  the  metals,  but  also  the  cover  placed 
before  the  plate  of  the  apparatus.  The  scientific  world  here  is  much 
agitated  by  the  discovery,  which  it  is  believed  will  be  of  far-reaching 
importance  for  many  branches  of  knowledge.  Already  in  its  present 
stage  it  will  be  an  excellent  expedient  for  surgeons,  particularly  in  cases 
of  complicated  fractures  of  limbs,  in  searching  for  the  bullets  of  the 
wounded,  &c.  The  photograph  will  show  not  only  an  exact  picture  of  a 
fracture,  or  the  situation  of  a  bullet,  but  spare  the  patient  much  painful 
manual  probing  with  the  sound.” 

Our  contemporary  thus  comments  on  the  Professor’s  “  discovery  ”  : — 
“  ‘  Spook  ’  photographs  may  take  a  back  seat ;  everything  must  be  con¬ 


ceded  to  be  now  possible  to  the  camera,  if  we  are  to  credit  all  that  we 
hear  from  Vienna.  Our  correspondent  in  that  capital  tells  us  to-day  of 
a  discovery  by  Professor  Routgen,  of  Wiirzburg,  that  lovely  old  city  on 
the  Main,  whose  university  celebrated  its  tercentenary  fourteen  years 
ago,  whose  cathedral  goes  back  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  whose  in¬ 
habitants  show  to  this  day  the  strain  of  much  Roman  blood.  This 
gentleman  does  more  than  ‘  look,  you  through  and  through  ’ — he  gets  a 
likeness  of  your  very  skeleton.  Flesh  and*  blood  are  no  barrier  to  the 
lens  of  his  camera.  He  can  picture  iustead  of  probe  for  a  bullet  that  has 
entered,  and  show  on  a  glass  plate  the  mischief  it  has  done  to  the  bony 
structure.  That  is  a  good  deal  to  do,  we  cannot  help  thinking.  But 
this  is  only  as  the  beginning  of  the  newest  wonder  of  the  world.  He  can 
photograph  metals  even  when  they  are  covered  with  wood.  A  tin 
Boldier,  for  example,  with  a  bucket  inverted  over  it,  might  come  out 
on  the  plate  as  a  real  live  Pomeranian  Grenadier  or  Coldstream 
Guardsman,  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm  himself  might  be  mistaken  for  an 
effigy  of  brass.  But  the  wondrous  camera  of>  Wurzberg  will  do  more 
than  this,  it  will  do  these  surprising  things  even  when  a  cover  is  put 
over  the  lens.  Many  years  ago  Asmodeus,  the  devil  on  two  sticks,  was 
represented  as  taking  the  roofs  off  houses  lo  see  what  was  goiDg  on 
inside.  Presumably  this  process  will  no  longer  be  needed  in  the  case  of 
houses  furnished  with  Venetian  blinds,  provided  those  inside  have  only 
some  metals  about  them  such  as  watch  chains  or  brooqhes.  Fearful 
possibilities  lie  that  way.  But  seriously  we  shall  all  have  to  begin  to 
mind  our  p’s  and  q’s  if  this  development  of  photography  goes  much 
further.  ‘  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make,’  as  the  poet  observes,  but,  if 
the  camera  can  already  see  through  wood,  why  not  in  time  through  a 
brick  and  a  half?  We  shall  hope  to  find  some  of  these  extraordinary 
negatives  in  London  soon,  for  ‘  seeing  is  believing,’  as  the  proverb 
hath  it.” 

- 4. - 

AN  IMPORTANT  CASE.— ILLINGWORTH  VERSUS  DRAYCOTT. 

This  case  was  tried  at  the  Birmingham  Winter  Assizes,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Cave  ;  Mr.  Hugo  Young  and  Mr.  Pritchett  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Jelf  and  Mr.  Disturnal  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Hugo  Young,  in  opening  the  case,  stated  that  it  was  an  action 
brought  by  William  Illingworth,  photographic  operator,  against  John 
Arthur  Draycott,  carrying  on  business  at  Birmingham,  Northampton, 
and  Walsall,  for  damages  for  wrongful  dismissal.  The  plaintiff,  having 
entered  the  service  of  defendant  in  1891,  managed  the  Northampton 
business  at  a  salary  of  41.  4s.  per  week,  until  1894,  when  plaintiff,  well 
knowing  his  ability,  proposed  that  he  should  assume  the  management  of 
the  Birmingham  establishment  for  a  period  of  four  and  a  half  years,  at  a 
salary  of  51.  5s.  the  first  year,  51.  15s.  6 d.  the  second  year,  and  6 1.  6s. 
thence  until  the  expiration  of  the  term,  plaintiff  not  to  practise  within 
eight  miles  of  either  of  defendant’s  establishments  for  five  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  agreement,  this  agreement  dating  from  October  1894. 
After  about  three  weeks’  service  at  Birmingham,  defendant  frequently 
complained,  and  eventually,  under  a  clause  in  the  agreement,  gave 
plaintiff  one  month’s  notice.  This  action,  counsel  complained,  was  not 
justifiable,  and  it  remained  for  the  jury  to  assess  the  amount  of  damages 
they  would  award  the  plaintiff.  In  assessing  the  amount,  it  might  be 
pointed  out  that  they,  the  jury,  had  to  estimate  the  probable  amount 
that  plaintiff  might  earn.  The  photographic  business  was  at  present 
in  a  very  depressed  state,  and,  since  Mr.  Draycott  had  dismissed  plaintiff, 
the  latter  had  only  been  able  to  secure  a  four  weeks’  engagement  at 
21.  12s.  6 d.  per  week,  and  nine  weeks’  employment  at  41.  4s.  per  week ; 
this,  deducted  from  the  salary  that  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  under  the 
agreement,  for  a  like  period,  showed  a  deficit  of  about  56Z.,  and  at  this 
rate  the  total  loss  that  plaintiff  might  suffer,  roughly  and  moderately 
speaking,  would  amount  to  about  500L 

William  Illingworth,  the  plaintiff,  entered  the  box,  and  admitted  a 
clause  under  which  he  might  be  dismissed,  for  non-observance  of  agree¬ 
ment,  gross  mismanagement  or  neglect,  insobriety,  want  of  skill,  or 
misconduct. 

Mr.  Jelf  (for  the  defence)  submitted  that,  to  be  a  successful  photo¬ 
grapher,  one  must  be  a  man  of  many  parts ;  not  only  must  he  under¬ 
stand  the  technical  details,  but  must  humour  and  please  the  customers, 
treat  them  tenderly,  gently,  and  respectfully,  and  in  his  conduct  of  the 
business,  exercise  such  care  and  control  that  nothing  should  be  sent  out 
which  could  occasion  harm  to  his  master’s  business.  These  were,  no 
doubt,  high  attributes  to  expect  in  one  persoq,  but  it  was  on  account  of 
these  high  expectations  that  the  defendant  was  agreeable  to  pay  the 
handsome  salary  he  was  prepared  to  pay.  It  was  not  disputed  that 
plaintiff  had  ability,  but  he  must,  under  the  agreement,  exercise  it ;  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  humour  the  customers,  and  in  every  way  satisfy  them  ; 
that  he  should  call  witnesses  to  show  that  plaintiff  had  offended  in  many 
ways  Mr.  Draycott’s  customers ;  that  it  was  his  duty  to  supervise  the 
forwarding  of  all  prints ;  that  many  had  been  sent  out  that  would  bring 
discredit  upon  the  establishment ;  that  some  of  nude  infants  were  of 
such  a  character  that  they  might  be  deemed  indecent,  and  had  given 
great  offence  to  parents  of  the  cuildren  ;  that  there  were  incidents  where 
the  plaintiff  had  shown  want  of  skill  and  spoiled  negatives  ;  that  such 
proceedings  were  calculated  to  bring  discredit  upon  a  high-class  business, 
and  rendered  it  imperative  that  Mr.  Draycott  must  at  any  coat  dismiss 
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plaintiff  before  bis  business  had  suffered  further  loss,  and  he  submitted 
that,  as  business  men,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  jury  would  unhesitatingly 
support  Mr.  Draycott  in  the  course  he  had  taken. 

Counsel  proceeded  to  cross-examine  plaintiff,  and  submitted  several 
examples  of  work.  With  regard  to  the  photographs  of  nude  children,  he 
admitted  they  were  not  high  class,  but  submitted  that,  under  the  circum-  ! 
stances,  they  were  as  good  as  could  be  obtained.  His  instructions  from 
Mr.  Draycott  were,  when  any  customer  came,  under  any  circumstances, 
Get  their  money  and  make  an  exposure,  and,  if  not  satisfactory,  they  can 
sit  again.  This  led  to  some  of  the  failures  shown.  With  regard  to  the 
nude  infants,  which  had  been  termed  indecent,  he  did  not  agree  with 
that  term,  but  would  not  say  he  considered  them  decent ;  but  he  was 
not  wholly  responsible  for  them,  as  the  mothers  desired  nude  photo¬ 
graphs  ;  but  he  would  not  swear  that  the  mothers  wi-hed  that  particular 
attitude.  With  regard  to  the  group  of  cricketers,  he  considered  it  good 
under  the  circumstances,  but,  apart  from  that,  not  high  class.  The 
group  standing  in  the  sun  caused  them  to  close  their  eyes,  and  many  had 
dark  shadows  from  their  hats,  &c.  He  did  not  take  it  in  front  of  the 
pavilion,  because  a  streak  of  light  shone  brightly  upon  one  part  of  what 
would  have  been  the  background.  With  regard  to  the  Bentley  group  of 
four  young  ladies,  he  was  aware  one  was  about  to  go  abroad,  and  it  was 
very  desirable  to  secure  a  good  negative.  He  made  three  exposures,  and, 
as  it  was  late,  he  left  them  in  the  washing  water  from  Saturday  until 
Monday,  under  a  low  glass  roof,  in  hot  weather.  On  Monday  they  had 
greatly  increased  in  density ;  he  attempted  to  reduce  with  red  prussiate 
of  potash  and  hypo,  and,  being  unsuccessful,  used  chloride  of  lime. 
This  destroyed  two  negatives,  but  the  third  was  sfll  right  when  taken 
from  the  washing  water  on  Monday  night,  but,  on  the  following  morning, 
the  film  was  broken  up  -and  spoiled.  He  had  made  800  exposures,  and 
of  these  158  had  resat  once  and  twenty-five  had  resat  a  third  time.  Was 
not  aware  of  complaints,  or  of  letters  of  complaint — except  one,  which  he 
answered. 

The  portrait  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  was  not  good,  or  what  he  cared 
for,  but  they  brought  an  American  photograph  and  wanted  theirs  to  match, 
Re-examined  by  Mr.  Pritchett :  Would  find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  a 
situation  without  a  character ;  did  not  personally  send  out  the  alleged 
indecent  prints.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  have  resits  or  complaints. 
He  did  his  best,  and  had  treated  scores  of  negatives  as  he  treated  the 
Bentley  group,  but  never  before  had  any  mishap.  ! 

His  Honour  here  interposed  that  the  witness  might  be  asked  questions 
-as  to  damages,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  defence  the  onus  of  proof 
rested  with  that  side,  and  Mr.  Hugo  Young  said  that  he  had  no 
witnesses  to  call;  and  that  closed  his  case. 

Mr.  Draycott  entered  the  box,  admitted  the  agreement,  but  had  to 
complain  so  many  times,  and  found  such  injury  to  his  business  likely  to 
arise  from  plaintiff’s  want  of  tact  and  skill,  that  he  felt  compelled  to 
dismiss  him ;  he  paid  a  high  salary  to  ensure  efficiency ;  he  only  sold 
one  of  the  cricket  groups,  they  were  so  bad,  whereas  he  had  originally 
thirty  ordered  at  4s.  6 d.  each.  With  regard  to  the  nude  infants,  he 
considered  they  were  filthy,  and  calculated  to  do  him  infinite  harm, 
as  one  customer  mentions  it  to  others  and  the  matter  spreads.  He 
repudiated  the  idea  that  he  had  in  any  way  passed  the  photographs 
complained  of,  and,  after  the  receipt  of  thirty-five  letters  of  'complaint, 
felt  that  he  must  put  in  force  the  clause  of  the  agreement  and  dismiss 
plaintiff,  but  it  was  in  no  way  to  save  his  pocket. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Young:  He  had  had  five  operators  in  about  five 
years,  as  he  could  not  secure  all  the  feature  he  desired.  ; 

Miss  Liechti,  of  the  reception-room,  had  showed  the  letters  of  com¬ 
plaint  to  plaintiff. 

Mrs.  Brewer  did  not  desire  her  child  nude,  in  fact,  bought  a  shirt  on 
purpose  to  cover  it.  Plaintiff  suggested  taking  the  shirt  off.  She  did  not 
get  what  she  wanted,  and  was  annoyed  at  what  was  sent.  Mr.  Draycott 
eventually  took  it  satisfactorily. 

Dr.  Arkwright  took  his  baby  to  be  photographed ;  he  wanted  the  child 
sitting  up,  plaintiff  took  it  in  a  chair.  He  had  nothing  to  complain  of 
his  manner,  but  the  photograph  was  not  satisfactory. 

Mrs.  Terry  had  her  portrait  taken,  but,  as  her  husband  did  not  con¬ 
sider  it  satisfactory,  she  returned  it,  and  complained,  and  she  thought  the 
plaintiff  was  unduly  “  sharp  ”  with  her,  and  gave  her  the  idea  she  ought 
not  to  have  complained. 

Mr.  Chapman,  who  took  his  daughter  to  have  a  portrait  taken,  com¬ 
plained  that  plaintiff  capered  about,  and  got  up  to  such  antics  that  he 
frightened  the  child.  He  was  there  nearly  an  hour,  and  told  the  plaintiff 
that,  if  he  could  not  do  it,  he  would  go  elsewhere. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Middleton,  called  as  an  expert,  condemned  leaving  the  plates  in 
water  from  Saturday  until  Monday  night,  and  considered  it  risky  ;  in  fact, 
in  view  of  the  value  of  negatives  of  the  Bentley  group,  grossly  negligent ; 
could  not  understand  any  great  increase  in  the  density  of  the  negatives 
left  in  washing  water,  and  believed  red  prussiate  of  potash  and  hypo  an 
entirely  satisfactory  reducer  in  skilled  hands,  and  would  not  have  used 
chloride  of  lime,  on  account  of  its  great  action  on  the  gelatine  film.  He 
would  never  take  a  group  in  strong  sunlight  unless  there  were  other 
considerations  more  serious. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fall,  of  Baker-street,  London,  strongly  condemned  the 
prints  of  babies  submitted  and  some  others  ;  they  were  beneath  criticism 
from  an  ait  point  of  view.  Admitted  of  some  prints  that  he  had  seen 
worse.  The  cricketing  group  he  would  have  refused  to  take  rather  than 


run  the  risk  of  producing  the  effect  plaintiff  had.  In  the  case  of  the 
Bentley  group,  knowing  the  importance  of  the  matter,  he  would,  to 
ensure  a  good  result,  expose  six  plates.  The  treatment  of  the  negatives 
he  condemned ;  had  never  heard  of  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime,  and 
would  never  need  to  use  it.  On  the  question  as  to  how  many  resits 
would  be  a  fair  percentage  out  of  800,  the  witness  declined  to  commit 
himself  to  any  definite  opinion,  so  very  much  depending  on  the  practice 
of  the  studio,  for,  while  one  man  almost  encouraged  resits  as  an 
advertisement,  another  distinctly  discouraged  them,  and  granted  them 
with  extreme  reluctance. 

Counsel  having  addressed  the  jury,  his  Lordship  proceeded  to  sum  up. 
He  pointed  out  that,  only  too  frequently,  he  was  afraid,  there  was  more 
or  less  dissatisfaction  expressed  at  the  efforts  of  the  photographer. 
People  did  not  say  that  it  was  not  like  them,  but  that  they  did  not  like 
the  picture ;  but  that  did  not  of  itself  point  to  want  of  skill  in  the  operator. 
It  was  not  within  human  possibility  to  please  all,  and,  naturally  enough, 
some  complaints  had  been  made.  But  were  they  excessive  ?  No  witness 
had  said  they  were.  That  in  any  one’s  experience  some  bad  results  must 
naturally  be  expected,  and  it  was  obviously  unfair  to  get  together  some 
few  out  of  many  hundreds,  and  hold  them  up  as  fair  samples  of  Mr. 
Illingworth’s  work.  With  regard  to  what  had  been  termed  the  indecent 
prints,  he  saw  nothing  of  beauty  in  a  naked  child,  and  doubted  that  such 
objects  could  be  made  to  show  art ;  and,  although  he  should  never  desire 
such  things,  if  parents  come  and  say  “  I  want  them,”  then  he  thought 
that  the  operator  was  only  exhibiting  that  forbearance  and  effort  to  please 
expected  from  him  if  he  endeavoured  to  grant  their  request.  With  regard 
to  the  indecency,  a  limb  might  be  moved,  and  a  result  obtained  that  was 
not  desirable,  but  it  did  not  show  want  of  skill  on  the  operator's  part,  and 
was  met  by  Mr.  Draycott’s  order,  “  Get  their  money  and  do  something  ; 
and,  if  it  is  not  liked,  they  can  sit  again.”  With  regard  to  the  cricket 
group,  Mr.  Illingworth  says,  “  It  is  not  high  class,  but  the  best  I  could 
do  under  the  circumstances,”  and  no  witness  could  contradict  this. 
With  regard  to  the  Bentley  group,  an  unfortunate  error  had  been,  he  was 
inclined  to  think,  made,  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  especially  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  anno.tiug  to  Mr.  Draycott.  “  But,  gentlemen,  it  is  for  you  to 
consider  if  a  single  error  such  as  this  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  defendant 
in  dismissing  this  man,  and  sending  him  adrift  without  a  character,  and 
putting  him  in  such  a  position  that,  in  seeking  another  position,  he  has 
to  say,  in  reply  to  the  question,  Why  did  you  leave  your  last  situation? 
“  I  was  dismissed  for  incompetency.”  It  would  seem  an  unreason¬ 
able  punishment,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  error.  If,  then,  gentle¬ 
men,  you  find  the  defendant  has  failed  to  support  his  action  to  your 
satisfaction,  it  remains  for  you  to  award  such  damages  as  you  may  con¬ 
sider  the  plaintiff  rightly  deserves.” 

The  jury  having  retired,  the  foreman  returned  to  the  Court  to  ask  what 
was  the  exact  position  with  regard  to  the  practising  of  the  plaintiff  within 
the  area  given  in  the  agreement.  The  Judge  held  that,  if  Mr.  Draycott 
had  broken  the  agreement  by  dismissing  plaintiff  without  sufficient 
reason,  then  he  could  not  prevent  Illingworth  following  his  calling 
within  the  area  mentioned  in  the  agreement. 

The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  plaintiff,  with  damages  200Z. 


EXHIBITION  OF  CANINE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Our  contemporary,  The  Stock-keeper ,  in  announcing  an  Exhibition  of 
Canine  Photography  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  on  February  12,  13.  and 
14,  says  :  “  The  remarkable  progress  which  has  taken  place  in  photo¬ 
graphy  during  the  last  decade,  and  the  wonderful  improvements  in  the 
apparatus  and  appliances  that  are  used  in  connexion  with  it,  have 
transformed  what  was  formerly  an  art  almost  exclusively  in  professional 
hands  into  one  of  the  most  popular  pastimes.  Photography  has  become 
a  very  useful  handmaiden  to  a  number  of  pursuits  and  professions,  and 
the  scope  of  its  utility  to  the  sportsman  in  general,  and  the  breeder  and 
exhibitor  of  dogs  in  particular,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

“  For  the  purpose  of  impressing  this  fact  upon  the  kennel  world,  and 
also  with  the  idea  of  inducing  those  interested  in  dogs  to  pay  greater 
attention  to  the  proper  application  of  art  and  correctness  of  position  in 
canine  photographs,  we  have  made  arrangements  to  hold  an  Exhibition 
of  Canine  Photography  on  the  occasion  of  Cruft’s  Dog  Show,  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  on  February  12,  13,  and  14,  in  a  specially  reserved 
portion  of  the  gallery.  The  details  of  the  programme  are  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted,  but,  to  give  our  readers  a  general  notion  of  the  plan  that  will  be 
followed,  we  may  mention  that  the  competition  will  take  place  in  the 
following  classes  : — 

“  Class  1. — The  best  portrait  of  a  prize-winner. 

“  Class  2. — The  best  portrait  of  the  head  of  a  prize-winner  enlarged  to 
life  size. 

“  Class  3. — The  best  photograph  of  a  sporting  dog  at  work. 

“  Class  4. — The  best  photograph  of  a  recognised  pack  of  hounds. 

“  Class  5. — The  best  photograph  of  a  dog  running  or  jumping. 

“  Class  6. — The  best  photograph  of  one  or  more  dogs  in  a  subject 
picture. 

“  Class  7. — The  most  interesting  photograph  of  a  dog  from  an  historical 
point  of  view. 

“Class  8. — The  best  photograph  of  a  kennel  establishment. 
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“All  the  photographs  must  be  taken  from  life,  and  in  Classes  1, 3,  4,  5, 
6,  and  8  no  exhibit  will  be  admitted  of  less  than  cabinet  size. 

“  There  will  be  no  entry  fee. 

“An  appropriate  number  of  The  Stock-keeper  silver  and  bronze  medals 
will  be  awarded  in  the  various  classes,  and  there  will  also  be  a  large 
number  of  specials  offered.  Some  of  them  will  be  for  certain  breeds  in 
particular.  A  list  of  these  will  be  published  shortly,  but  there  will  be 
one  special  which  should  be  of  interest  to  all  intending  exhibitors  at  the 
show,  viz  : — 

“  A  three-guinea  cup  (money  or  plate),  offered  by  Mr.  Chas.  Cruft  for 
the  best  photograph  of  a  dog  exhibited  at  the  Show. 

“Further  particulars  of  The  Stock-keeper  Exhibition  will  be  published  in 
that  journal  of  January  10.” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT  UNION. 

The  following  are  the  rules  as  amended  at  the  General  Meeting, 
November  22,  1895. 

Committee. 

President ,  Frank  Bishop  (Marion  &  Co.).  Vice-President,  Joseph  J. 
Elliott  (Elliott  &  Fry,  Baker-street).  Treasurer,  Wm.  Grove  (Window  & 
Grove,  Baker-street).  Honorary  Secretary ,  J.  Lillie  Mitchell  (London 
Stereoscopic  Co.,  Ld.),  54,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.  Wm.  Downey  (W. 
&  D.  Downey,  Ebury-street),  Alfred  Ellis  (Upper  Baker-street),  E.  Frith 
(Frith  &  Co.,  Reigate),  Jas.  Lafayette  (Dublin),  Louis  Wilson  (G.  W. 
Wilson  &  Co.,  Ld.,  Aberdeen).  Solicitors,  Messrs.  Neish,  Howell,  & 
Macfarlane,  66,  Watling-street,  London,  E.C.  Secretary,  Henry  Gower, 
Photographic  Section,  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Botolph  House, 
Eastcheap,  London,  E.C. 

Title. 


I. — The  name  of  the  Society  shall  be  the  “  Photographic  Copyright 

Union.” 


Objects. 


II.  — The  objects  of  the  Union  shall  be  to  secure  and  protect  Photo¬ 
graphic  Copyrights,  to  suppress  piracies,  and  generally  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  profession. 

Membership. 

III.  — Photographers  who  have  given  their  signed  adherence  to  the 
Union  shall  be  considered  duly  elected,  and  all  professional  and  amateur 
photographers  and  photographic  publishers  shall  be  qualified  to  become 
Members  of  the  Union  under  the  rules,  provided  they  be  introduced  by 
a  Member. 

IV. ^-The  Committee  shall  have  the  power  of  nominating  as  Honorary 
Members,  free  from  any  subscription,  any  persons  resident  abroad  or  in 
the  colonies  whom  they  may  in  their  discretion  select  as  corresponding 
Agents  for  the  Union. 

Funds. 


Y. — There  shall  be  a  Donation  Fund  and  a  Reserve  Fund.  The 
Donation  Fund  shall  be  deposited  in  the  name  of  the  Union,  and  cheques 
drawn  therefrom  as  per  Rule  XI.  The  Reserve  Fund  shall  be  deposited 
at  the  Bankers  in  the  joint  names  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Union,  and  only  in  the  event  of  a  deficiency  in  the  Donation  Fund  shall 
expenses  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Reserve  Fund. 

VI.  — There  shall  be  no  Annual  Subscription. 

VII.  —  The  Working  Expenses  of  the  Union  shall  be  met  by  Voluntary 
Donations. 

Reserve  Fund. 

VIII.  — A  Reserve  Fund  shall  be  created,  to  consist  of  Voluntary  Do¬ 
nations  and  of  such  other  funds  as  may  be  found  available  for  the  purpose. 


Officers. 

IX.  — The  management  of  the  Union  shall  be  by  a  Committee  of  nine 
Members  (but  with  power  to  increase  their  number),  two  of  whom  shall 
retire  annually,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election.  The  Committee 
shall  elect  annually  from  among  themselves  a  President,  a  Vice- 
President,  and  a  Treasurer,  and  the  Committee  shall  be  Members  of  the 
Photographic  Trade  Section  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

X.  — The  mode  of  Election  of  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  be  by 
the  vote  of  the  General  Members  of  the  Union. 

XI.  — The  Bankers  of  the  Union  shall  be  the  National  Provincial  Bank 
of  England,  St.  Marylebone  Branch,  Baker-street,  W.  All  cheques  shall 
be  signed  by  the  Treasurer,  and  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  and  counter¬ 
signed  by  the  Secretary. 

XII.  — The  Standing  Counsel,  Solicitors,  and  Secretary  of  the  Union 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Committee,  and  shall  hold  office  for  such  time 
and  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Committee.  No 
Member  of  the  Committee  shall  be  eligible  as  Auditor. 


Meetings  of  Committee. 

Xllf! — The  Committee  shall  meet  monthly  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
each  month,  but  a  Meeting  may  be  called  by  the  Secretary,  upon  the 


request  of  any  two  Members  of  the  Committee.  Three  clear  days  a 
least  must  elapse  between  the  issue  of  the  notices  (unless  the  Secretary 
shall  mark  them  “very  urgent”)  and  the  d  iy  for  which  the  Meeting  is 
called. 

XIV.  — Five  shall  form  a  quorum  of  the  Committee,  except  where  other¬ 
wise  hereinafter  provided.  Questions  arising  at  any  Meeting  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and,  in  case  of  an 
equality  of  votes,  the  Chairman  of  the  Meeting  shall,  in  addition  to  his 
original  vote,  have  a  casting  vote. 

Accounts. 

XV. — Proper  books  of  account  shall  be  kept  at  the  offices  of  the  Union, 
and  all  such  accounts  shall  be  audited  by  the  Auditors  once  in  every 
year,  and  oftener  if  the  Committee  shall  so  determine.  The  Auditors- 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Members  of  the  Union  present  at  the  General 
Meeting.  All  moneys  received  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Treasurer  within  seven  days. 

General  Meetings. 

XVI. — A  General  Meeting  of  the  Union  shall  be  held  in  the  month  of 
October  in  each  year,  and  of  such'Meeting  seven  days’  notice  shall  be  sent 
to  each  Member,  together  with  the  report  (if  any)  of  the  Committee,  and 
an  abstract  or  short  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the  Union,  together 
with  a  note  of  any  alterations  of  and  additions  to  the  Rules  that  may  be 
proposed.  Extraordinary  General  Meetings  shall  be  summoned  at  any 
time,  upon  the  requisition  of  twenty  Members  of  the  Union.  At  any 
such  Meeting  the  Rules  of  the  Union  may  be  added  to  or  altered  by  the 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Members  present,  provided  that  fourteen  days, 
prior  notice  has  been  given  to  the  Secretary  statiDg  the  proposed  additions 
or  alterations.  Fifteen  Members  shall  form  a  quorum  at  such  Meetings., 
and  the  Chairman  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 

Work  of  the  Union. 

XVII.  — The  Society  will  undertake  to  register  the  work  of  any  Member 
who  desires  them  to  do  so  upon  the  payment  of  Is.  6i.,  which  is  inclusive 
of  the  fee  of  Is.  at  Stationers’  Hall,  but  the  Union  shall  incur  no 
responsibility  in  case  any  such  registration  shall  be  held  to  be  defective 
by  any  Court  of  Law. 

XVIII. — Any  Member  shall  have  the  privilege  of  referring  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  any  Publisher  or  other  person,  who  may  desire  to  copy  his  worka 
to  the  Secretary  to  arrange  terms  for  the  same.  A  record  will  be  kept  of 
all  licences  and  permissions  negotiated  by  the  Union,  who  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  charge  a  commission  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all  sums  obtained  by 
them  in  this  manner  for  a  Member. 

XIX.  — Members  whose  work  has  been  infringed,  and  who  wish  the 
Union  to  obtain  redress  for  them,  must  send  the  Secretary  an  original 
photograph,  the  piracy  complained  of,  a  copy  of  the  registration  form,  the 
place  and  date  of  purchase  of  the  piracy,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  by  whom  purchased,  together  with  all  correspondence  that  may 
have  any  reference  to  the  piracy  in  question.  The  Secretary,  having; 
satisfied  himself  and  any  one  Member  of  the  Committee  that  the  essential 
preliminaries  to  registration  have  been  duly  observed,  shall  then  submit- 
the  case  to  the  Solicitor,  who  will  advise  the  Secretary  upon  it.  A  quorum 
of  three  of  the  Committee  shall  have  power  to  give  the  Solicitor  authority 
to  proceed,  but  in  urgent  cases  an  action  may  be  commenced  by  the 
Solicitor,  should  he  deem  it  advisable,  before  the  Committee  have  time  to 
sit,  but  not  before  obtaining  the  written  authority  of  the  Member  or 
Members  interested,  and  in  such  cases,  until  the  action  of  the  Solicitor  be 
ratified  by  three  Members  of  the  Committee,  the  Union  shall  not  be  liable 
for  any  costs. 

XX.  — If  when  a  case,  at  the  request  of  a  Member,  has  been  conducted 
by  the  Union,  and  compensation  by  way  of  penalties,  or  damages,  or 
otherwise,  be  obtained,  the  net  proceeds  shall  be  divisible  as  follows  : 
Two-thirds  shall  go  to  the  Member  whose  copyright  has  been  infringed, 
and  one-third  to  the  Reserve  Fund  of  the  Union.  If  no  damages  are 
obtained,  then  the  expenses  shall  be  borne  as  follows :  Fifty  per  cent, 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Union  by  the  Member  on  whose  behalf  the  action 
was  taken,  and  thereafter  fifty  per  cent,  by  the  Union. 

XXI.  — In  all  cases  where  the  aid  of  the  Union  has  been  invoked,  and 
compensation  obtained  for  a  Member  without  litigation,  the  Union  shall 
deduct  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  obtained  after  deducting 
expenses,  and  shall  pay  the  balance  to  the  Member. 

XXII. — That  the  Committee,  shall  have  the  power,  should  they  deem 
it  advisable,  to  give  such  rewards  as  they  shall  agree  upon  to  any  one 
who  give  such  information  as  shall  lead  to  the  conviction  of  an  offender 
or  to  successful  litigation. 

t S’  XXIII. — That  no  Member  shall  allow  a  Copyright  picture  belonging 
to  him  to  be  reproduced  (whether  registered  or  not),  for  a  less  fee  than 
10s.  6d.  on  each  occasion,  and  for  each  different  publication  or  form  in 
which  it  is  used,  but  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  charge  a  larger  fee  according 
to  his  own  ideas  as  to  its  value. 

i  XXIV. — That  Members  be  invited  to  seek  advice  and  information  of 

the  Union  through  the  Secretary,  which  shall  be  given  free  of  charge. 

XXV.— That  the  Society  will  assist  Members  in  assigning  Copyrights,. 
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and  help  them  in  every  possible  way  in  all  maters  relating  to  Copy¬ 
rights. 

The  following  are — 

COPIES  OF  FORMS  ISSUED  BY  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT 

UNION. 

[2d.  per  dozen. — Prices  include  Postage .] 

FORM  A.] 

Photographic  Section  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

BOTOLPH  HOUSE,  EASTCHEAP. 


H>botO0rapbic  Copyright  Hinton. 

In  reply  to  your  reguest  for  permission  to  copy  my  photograph  of . . 

. I  beg  to  state  that ,  being  a  Member  of  the  above  Photo¬ 
graphic  Copyright  Union,  I  am  bound  by  its  regulations  to  make  a  charge  for 

the  permit  required.  My  fee  m  this  case  will  be  . and  on  receipt  of 

this  amount  1  will  forward  you  official  permission . 

NOTICE. — Any  one  copying'  my  photographs  for  the  purposes  of  reproduction  or  inus- 
tration  either  in  Newspaper,  Magazine,  Book,  or  any  other  form,  without  first 
obtaining  my  permission,  render  themselves  liable  to  an  action  for  infringement 
of  my  copyright. 

FORM  B.]  Receipt  granting  permission  to  use  Copyright  Photographs. 

3Asueb  b£  tbe  ipbotograpbic  Coppricjbt  Hinton. 


. day  of. . 189... 

In  consideration  of  the  sum  of. . hereby  acknowledged,  you  are  au¬ 
thorised  to  reproduce ,  by . process,  my  Copyright  Photograph 

of, . in  any  size  not  exceeding . 

my  name  to  be  printed  under  each  impression. 

This  Permission  and  Fee  is  for  reproduction  in . . 

and  for  one  issue  only,  and  the  subject  may  not  be  reproduced  or  sold  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  illustration  separate  from  the  above  publication  and  its  accompanying 
letter-press.  If  any  other  use  is  desired,  a  fresh  Permission  and  Payment  is 
required.  . 

NOTICE. — Any  one  copying  my  photographs  for  the  purposes  of  reproduction  or  illus¬ 
tration  either  in  Newspaper,  Magazine,  Book,  or  any  other  form,  without  first 
obtaining  my  permission,  render  themselves  liable  to  an  action  for  infringement 
of  my  copyright. 

FORM  C.]  Receipt  granting  permission  to  use  Copyright  Photographs. 

Sssuefc  b£  tbc  ipbotograpbtc  Copyright  Hinton. 


. day  of. . 189... 

In  consideration  of  the  sum  of. . hereby  acknowledged,  you  are  au¬ 
thorised  to  reproduce,  by . process,  our  Copyright  Photograph 

oj . in  any  sir#  not  exceeding . 

our  name  to  be  printed  under  each  impression. 

This  Permission  and  Fee  is  for  reproduction  in . 

and  for  one  issue  only,  and  the  subject  may  not  be  reproduced  or  sold  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  illustration  separate  from  the  above  publication  and  its  accompanying 
letter-press.  If  any  other  use  is  desired,  a  fresh  Permission  and  Payment  is 

required.  . . . 

NOTICE.— Any  one  copying  our  photographs  for  the  purposes  of  reproduction  or 
illustration  either  in  Newspaper,  Magazine,  Book,  or  any  other  form ,  without 
first  obtaining  our  permission,  render  themselves  liable  to  an  action  for  infringe- 
ment  of  our  copyright. 


- + - 

©ur  ©Uttottal  STable. 


Letts’s  Photographer’s  Pocket  Diary  for  1896. 

London :  Charles  Letts  &  Co. 

This  is  a  neatly  got-up  little  diary,  in  ■which  a  great  deal  of  tabular 
matter,  practical  hints,  and  information  likely  to  be  of  use  to  amateur 
photographers  has  been  incorporated.  Plenty  of  space  is  given  for 
recording  particulars  of  exposures,  but  not  enough,  we  think,  for  the 


diary  pure  and  simple,  sixteen  clays  being  provided  for  within  the 
space  occupied  by  a  quarter-plate.  Apart  from  this,  however,  it  is 
a  useful  and  handy  book.  It  contains  a  directory  of  hotels,  photo¬ 
graphic  dealers,  and  cycle-repairers.  The  editor  of  the  diary,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Wall,  has  done  his  work  extremely  well. 

- ♦ - 


RECENTLY  ELECTED  OFFICERS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

( Received  too  late  for  the  Almanac.) 

Amateur  Photographic  Association  ok  Victoria. — Established  1883. 
Meetings  held  at  the  Royal  Society’s  Rooms,  Melbourne.  Pres  Meat:  Mr. 

E.  A.  Walker.  —  Vice  Presidents :  Dr.  J.  C.  Kaufmann  and  Mr.  Edgar  C.  Bell. 
— Committee :  Messrs.  W.  Farquaar,  G  H.  Heather,  J.  H.  Mulvatiy,  D.  W. 
Paterson.  H  Small,  H  C.  Ward,  C.  W.  Watts,  and  E.  Wood.  —  Treasurer : 
Mr.  F.  W.  Miscamble. — Secretory  :  Mr.  J.  H.  Harvey,  127,  Gipps-street  East, 
Melbourne,  Australia. 

Avon  Vale  Photographic  Society. — Meetings  held  at  Elmhurst,  Bath- 
easton,  Bath,  first  Tuesday  each  month.  President :  Colonel  Sealy.- — 
Committee  :  Messrs.  W.  M.  Ashman,  C.  Ward,  W.  Hinds,  Rev.  E  A.  Purvis, 
and  Messrs.  J.  W.  Hooper,  J.  Weston,  and  H.  Stratton  Coles  — Secretary  and 
Treasurer  :  Mr.  W.  H.  Crossman,  Kelston  Villa,  Batheaston,  Bath. 

Finsbury  Technical  College  Photographic  Society. — The  meetings  are 
held  at  five  o’clock  on  Wednesdays  once  a  fortnight.  Patrons  :  S  r  Philip 
Magnus,  B.  A.,  B.Sc.,  and  Messrs.  J.  Perry,  M.  E.,  D.Sc.,  F.P..S..  A.  F. 
Brophy,  and  S.  P.  Thompson,  D.,  Sc.,  F.R.S.— President:  Mr.  R  Meldola, 

F. R.S.,  F.I.O.,  F.C.S -Vice-Presidents:  Messrs.  J.  Castill-Evans,  F.I.C., 
F.C.S.,  and  E.  Thomas,  B.Sc. — Committee:  Messrs.  J.  C.  Tell,  F.C.S.,  F.  W. 
Bunyan,  Powell,  and  L.  H.  Andrews. — Hon.  Treasurer  :  Mr.  T.  H.  Norris, 
A.J.C. — Hon.  Secretaries :  F.  R.  H.  Wood  and  H.  F.  E.  Holton. 

Gordon  College  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  —  Established 
1889.  Meetings  held  at  Gordon  College,  Geelong.  Patron  :  Mr.  Pnillip 
Russell. — President :  Mr.  H.  G.  Roebuck. —  Vice-Presidents  .  Messis.  J.  B. 
Leitch  and  G.  H.  Brinsmead. — Committee  :  Messrs.  C.  0.  Dentry,  A.  Purnell, 
J.  F.  Miller,  A.  E.  Brathley,  and  W.  M.  Waddell.— Treasurer :  Mr.  W .  H. 
Thacker.—  Secretary :  Mr.  John  Hammerton,  jun.,  73,  Little  Ryrie-street, 
Geelong,  Victoria. 

Handsworth  Photographic  S  'Ciety. — Meetings  are  held  at  Headquarters, 
second  floor,  College  House,  Hamstead-road,  Handsworth,  and  not  at  18, 
Albert-road,  Handsworth,  as  given  in  Almanac. 

Kent  Postal  Camera  Club. — Formed  1895,  consisting  of  fifteenjnembers, 
having  a  portfolio  and  note-book  in  monthly  circulation.  Hon.  Secretary : 
Mr.  A.  P.  Ford. 

Lens,  Sun,  &  Company  Postal  Photographic  Club.— Limited  to  twelve 
members.  Circulates  monthly  folios,  in  which  the  members  criticise  each 
other’s  pictures.  Occasional  articles  on  photographic  subjects  are  written  by 
the  members.  Hon.  Secretary  :  Mr.  Ward  Muir,  4,  ictoria-road,  M  aterloo, 
Liverpool. 

Llandudno  Camera  Club  and  Lantern  Society.  —  Established  1892. 
Meetings  held  at  Club  House,  Bod hy fry d- road,  Llandudno  (near  Post  Office). 
President:  Right  Hon.  Lord  Mostvn. — Vice-Presidents :  Dr.  Dalton,  J.P., 
and  Messrs.  A.  H.  Hughes  and  Elias  Jones,  J.P. — Committee  :  Messrs.  Ashbv , 
Campbell,  Ecdes,  Janes,  Watterson. — Treasurer:  Mr.  W.  Williams.  Secre¬ 
tary  :  Ernest  Deacon,  Giaddaeth-street,  Llandudno. 

Oldham  Photographic  Society.— President:  Mr.  James  Brooks.  1  ice- 
President :  Mr.  John  Chadwick. — Committee  :  Messrs.  J.  Greaves,  jun.,  C.  A. 
Hempstock,  T.  Heywood,  James  Hall,  B.  J.  Holt,  and  W.  A.  Nash. 
Librarian:  Mr.  John  W.  Cooper.— Treasurer :  Mr.  J.  Hilton  Ashton.— 
Hon.  Secretary  :  Mr.  Thomas  Widdop,  17,  Queen-street,  Oldham.  Assistant 
Secretary :  Fred  Megson. 

Stafford  Y.M.C.A.  Amateur  Photographic  Society.— Established  1895. 
Meetings  every  alternate  Monday  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  rooms.  President :  Mr.  H*. 
Cliff.—  Vice-President :  Mr.  F.  Fowke.— Committee  :  Messrs.  M.  Averill,  . 
Kirkham,  W.  H.  Rostance,  R.  Hourd,  and  C.  J.  Flint.—  Hon.  Secretary  and 
Treasurer :  Mr.  F.  Cliff,  11,  Gaol  Gate-street,  Stafford. 

Wellington  Camera  Club. — Established  1892.  Meetings  held  at  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts.  President :  Mr.  A.  de  B.  Brandon.  —  Vice-Presidents^. Messrs.. 
A.  McKay  and  J.  McLellan.— Committee :  Messrs.  G.  Crichton,  E.  H.  Freeman, 
T.  M.  Hardy,  A.  B.  Keyworth,  T.  Pringle,  and  William  C.  Stephens.— 
Treasurer :  Mr.  T.  M.  Hardy.—  Secretary :  Mr.  Frank  J.  Denton,  33,  >V  UUs- 
street. 


Urtos  antr  ilotrs. 


Royal  Photographic  Society. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  January  14, 
at  8  p.m.,  at  12,  Hanover-square,  W.  Astigmatism  and  a  new  Astigmatic 
Portrait  Lens,  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Aldis,  B.A.  (Cantab.). 

The  Watkins  Developing  Competition  at  the  Photographic  Club.— 
We  are  informed  that  the  Judges  in  this  Competition  have  awarded  the  first 
prize  of  4L  4s.  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  and  the  second  prize  of  21.  2s.  to  Mr. 
B.  E.  Edwards. 

The  Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be¬ 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E. C.,  at  eight  o  clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  January  15.  Mr.  J.  S.  Sunderland  (Messrs.  Newnee- 
&  Co.,  Limited)  will  read  a  paper  on  The  Engraving  and  Printing  of  Half¬ 
tone  Blocks,  illustrated  with  examples,  t  isitors  are  always  welcomed  by  the. 
members. 
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Mr  J.  W.  Waterhouse,  R.A  ,  has  lately  been  experimenting  in  litho¬ 
graphy,  and  we  understand  that  a  drawing  made  by  him  specially  for  the 
Studio  will  be  given  away  as  a  supplement  with  the  mid-January  number  of 
that  publication. 

A  Screen  for  Photo-mechanical  Printing. — Mr.  Edouard  G.  D.  Deville, 
of  Ottawa,  Canada,  in  order  to  change  the  continuous  tones  of  an  original  into 
tones  formed  of  black  and  white  dots  by  a  screen  placed  in  front  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  plate,  has  devised  a  new  kind  of  screen,  furnished  with  alternate 
opaque  and  transparent  squares,  disposed  like  the  squares  of  a  chessboard. 

Messrs.  Fuerst  Brothers,  of  17,  Philpot-lane,  E.C.,  write:  “It  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  we  have  appointed  Mr.  T.  Donald  Watson  (for  over 
'thirty  years  with  Messrs.  Johnson’s,  Cross-street,  Finsbury,  E.C.)  to  manage 
-our  Photographic  Department,  and  he  will  devote  special  attention  to  nitrate 
■of  silver,  chloride  of  gold,  developers,  and  all  other  photographic  chemicals.” 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association,  of  New  York,  write  : 
“  Having  noticed  it  stated  in  an  English  contemporary  that  the  Photographic 
Times ,  owing  to  copyright  complications,  is  no  longer  obtainable  in  England, 
we  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  publish  the  fact  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
While  it  is  true  that  we  no  longer  have  an  authorised  English  agent,  yet  we 
are  open  to  receive  subscriptions  from  any  country.  As  a  special  inducement 
to  English  subscribers,  we  make  no  extra  charge  for  postage,  and  intend  in 
future  mailing  the  magazine,  wrapped  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  reach 
distant  subscribers  in  good  condition.” 


patent  Hetog. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  December  23 

and  31,  1895 

ILanterns, — 24,560.  “An  Improved  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Exhibiting 
Pictures  by  means  of  an  Optical  Lantern  or  otherwise,  parts  thereof 
being  applicable  for  other  analogous  purposes.”  W.  J.  Spurrier. 

Printing  Plates. — 24,593.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Printing 
Plates.”  G.  Poore. 

!Lense3. — 24,641.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Lenses.”  T.  R.  Dall- 
meyer. 

Apparatus. — 24,737.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Apparatus.”  Com- 
■ « f'  municated  by  Auguste  Tournier,  France.  B.  J.  B.  Mills. 

•CJameras  and  Dark  Slides.  —  24,886.  “Improvements  in  Photographic 
Apparatus  or  Cameras  for  Amateurs,  and  in  the  Plate  Receptacles 
connected  therewith.”  I.  de  BalXs. 


H&eetfttgg of  Socfetfeg. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Subject. 


January. 


Name  of  Society. 


M3 . 

13 . 

44 . 

14 . 

14 . 

Royal  Photographic  Society  ... 

15 . 

15 . 

15 . 

15 . 

16 . 

16 . 

16 . 

16 . 

16 . 

16 . 

16 . 

17 . 

17 . 

17 . 

Southport  . 

Optics  and  Lenses.  Lyonel  Clark. 

The  Speed  of  a  Plate.  R.  Child  Bayley. 

Lantern-slide  Making.  E.  Doekree. 

Platino  -  bromide  Paper,  &c.  Nahum 
Luboshez. 

Astigmatism  and  a  New  “  Stigmatic” 
Portrait  Lens.  H.  L.  Aldis,  B.A. 
(Cantab.). 

Lantern  Night  for  Members’  Slides. 

Visit  to  Brin’s  Oxygen  Works. 

Demonstration  on  the  Platinotype 
Printing  Process.  T.  H.  Stringer. 

The  Engrailing  and  Printing  of  Half¬ 
tone  Blocks.  J.  S.  Sunderland. 

Home  Portraiture.  T.  C.  Bridges. 

Views  in  the  Himalayas,  with  Notes  on 
the  Photographic  Needs  of  Mountain 
Explore rs.  Sir  W.  Martin  Conway. 

Smoking  Concert. 

(  The  Optical  Lantern  and  its  Use.  A. 

(  Bourke. 

Copying.  T.  Haddock. 

Demonstration  on  Bromide  Printing. 
F.  Any  on. 

Enlarging.  The  Members. 

Retouching.  Mr.  Walton. 

Slides  of  Alpine  Scenery.  Captain  W. 
de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  &c. 

Lantern  Slides. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

January  2, — Mr.  A.  Haddon  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  showed  the  result  of  a  further  trial  of  the  Cooke  lens 
at  /-45  without  the  mask,  whereby  the  field  was  increased  by  about  an  inch. 

Stereoscopy  on  the  Screen. 

Ml  T.  E.  Freshwater  then  read  a  paper  on  A  Simple  Method  of  Projecting 
Stereoscopic  Pictures  on  the  Screen  by  means  of  Two  Ordinary  Lanterns.  [See 
/page  24.] 

Mr.  R.  P.  Drage  asked  if  the  density  of  the  coloured  glasses  could  be  lessened  ? 


Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  answered  that  the  screen  should  be  of  such  a  colour 
value  that  when  you  look  at  the  picture  through  the  green  glass,  closing  one 
eye,  you  should  only  see  a  green  picture,  and  so  with  the  red.  Thinking  it 
possible  that  he  could  get  a  little  more  light  by  the  use  of  some  reds  of  a 
shade  lighter  tint,  he  had  tried  the  experiment,  but  found  they  Were  quite 
useless. 

The  Chairman  said,  Why  go  to  the  experse  and  trouble  of  binding  each 
pair  of  slides  with  different  colours,  when  by  putting  two  pieces  of  glass  only, 
suitably  worked,  on  the  hood  of  the  lens,  one  could  do  away  with  all  that. 
He  thought  that  the  two  images  should  be  brought  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
registration  on  the  screen,  as,  when  there  was  much  lateral  separation,  a  peculiar 
and  disagreeable  sensation  was  caused  in  the  eye. 

Mr.  T.  Bedding  asked  as  to  the  possibility  of  using  one  lantern  only. 

Mr.  Freshwater  replied  that  the  superposition  of  the  two  colours 
would  stop  too  much  of  the  light. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  asked  for  the  opinions  of  those  present  as  to  why, 
when  the  head  was  shifted,  the  distant  objects -appeared  to  move  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  the  head,  and  gave  his  opinion. 

A  visitor  said  that,  on  looking  at  the  screen  without  the  eyepieces,  the  picture 
appeared  to  be  double  the  size  as  when  viewed  through  the  spectacles,  and 
inquired  whether  it  was  a  defect  in  his  eyesight. 

Several  others  present  noticed  the  same  peculiarity. 

Mr.  Freshwater  thought  that,  when  viewed  stereoscopically,  the  pictures 
lengthened  out  and  so  appeared  to  be  smaller. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  thought  that  the  glasses  used  in  showing  certain  of  the 
.slides  were  of  a  deeper  tint  than  the  others,  but  this  was  contradicted  by  Mr. 
Freshwater. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  the  fact  that  some  people’s  eyes  were  more  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  red,  and  some  to  the  blue,  would  probably  explain  the  apparent 
difference  in  the  glasses. 

Mr.  Freshwater  admitted  that  the  tints  of  the  reds  might  vary  some¬ 
what,  but  the  blue  were  all  of  a  kind. 

Mr.  Haddon  repeated  that,  with  properly  worked  glass,  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  the  screens  should  not  be  attached  to  the  hood  of  the  lens. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Spurge  mentioned  that  at  a  Mr,  Crowther’s  request  he  had  experi¬ 
mented  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  success,  excepting  the  want  of 
light  in  the  picture.  He  also  briefly  described  another  variation  by  which  he 
obtained  a  good  stereoscopic  effect  without  loss  of  light. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

January  1, — Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  Judges  in  the  Watkins  Competition  was  made  verbally  to 
the  meeting.  This,  and  a  report  of  the  discussion  which  ensued,  will  be 
published  next  week. 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club. — December  31,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coade 

(President)  in  the  chair. 

Experiments  with  Light 

was  the  subject  treated  of  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Osborne  in  a  manner  which  proved 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  Commencing  with  a  mention  of  the  now 
generally  recognised  undulatory  theory  of  light  transmission,  he  explained,  by 
means  of  diagrams  and  numerous  practical  experiments,  various  points  con¬ 
nected  with  the  phenomena  of  light-absorption,  transmission,  and  reflection 
by  plane  surfaces,  the  refraction  of  light  by  passing  through  mediums  of 
varying  densities,  and  the  inversion  of  the  image  as  seen  on  the  focussing 
screen  of  a  camera.  The  analysis  of  white  light  was  shown  by  placing  a  prism 
in  the  beam  of  light  projected  by  the  limelight  lantern,  and  variations  in  the 
spectrum,  produced  by  burning  foreign  bodies,  as  copper  foil  and  phosphorus, 
in  the  lantern  flame.  Colour  formation  was  also  touched  upon,  and  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  a  substance,  whether  liquid  or  solid,  for  its  colour  upon  its 
chemical  composition  was  exemplified  by  a  number  of  characteristic  chemical 
reactions,  i.e. ,  the  familiar  one  of  adding  to  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  an 
equally  colourless  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  thus  producing  a  white 
precipitate  of  silver  chloride.  The  relation  of  light  to  energy  was  shown 
by  the  radiometer,  and  the  chemical  effects  of  light  are  so  well  known 
to  photographers  as  to  require  no  illustration.  Perhaps  the  most  useful 
part  of  the  demonstration,  however,  consisted  in  the  spectroscopic  examina¬ 
tion  of  different  samples  of  ruby  and  orange  glass  used  for  developing  lamps, 
proving  it  quite  possible  to  so  iiluminate  the  dark  room  as  to  allow  develop¬ 
ment  to  be  comfortably  watched,  and,  at  the  same  time,  without  risk  of 
fogging  even  the  most  sensitive  plates,  provided  a  suitable  medium  is  chosen. 
So  important  was  this  part  of  the  demonstration  considered,  that  it  is  proposed 
to  add  a  prism  to  the  Club  apparatus,  thus  affording  members  an  opportunity 
of  testing  their  own  medium  as  required.  The  demonstration  concluded  with 
jhe  production  of  an  artificial  rainbow.  By  forcing  water  under  a  pressure  of 
200  pounds  per  square  inch  through  a  small  orifice,  it  issues  in  a  very  finely 
divided  state,  and  the  rays  of  the  lantern  shining  on  the  spray  thus  produced 
forms  upon  the  screen  the  colours  of  the  spectrum.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarrded  to  Mr.  Osborne  for  this,  his  first  demonstration,  after  which  the  dis¬ 
cussion  upon  the  subject,  the  election  of  three  new  members,  and  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  officers  for  1896  brought  to  a  close  a  successful  and  somewhat  lengthy 
meeting. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.— The  meeting  on  New  Ye -ir’s  Day  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  “  Novices’  Nights,”  intended  to  show  beginners  the  way  in  various 
photographic  walks.  The  subject, 

How  to  Make  a  Lantern  Slide, 

was  handled  in  a  thoroughly  practical  and  complete  manner  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Isaac,  than  whom  it  would  be  hard  to  discover  a  more  capable  or  reliable 
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guide.  His  demonstrations  and  remarks  not  only  informed  the  tyro,  but  in¬ 
cluded  much  that  some  of  the  old  hands  present  were  glad  to  make  a  note  of. 
At  the  conclusion  the  large  gathering  gave  Mr.  Isaac  a  flattering  vote  of 
thanks.  Amongst  many  other  prints  shown  during  the  evening,  notable  were 
several  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Noaks.  These  were  on  gelatino-chloride  paper, 
and  had  been  printed  by  means  of  an  ordinary  incandescent  gas  burner,  using 
mantle  C,  the  time  taken  being  within  two  hours.  The  practical  importance 
of  this  proof  of  the  availability  of  the  above  light  can  only  be  gauged  by  those 
having  to  deliver  silver  prints  at  this  time  of  the  year.  In  some  instances  a 
fitful  daylight  has  not  been  sufficient  to  obtain  one  print.  Mr.  Noaks  esti¬ 
mated  that,  by  exposing  a  number  at  once,  an  incandescent  burner  would 
print  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  cabinets  a  day,  and  the  cost  would  be 
nominal.  Mr.  H  T.  Thornton  wes  elected  a  member. 

Woodford  Photographic  Society. — January  2,  Mr.  E.  B.  Caird  in  the  chair. 
— Mr.  Marriage  showed  a  lantern  slide  developed  with  sacchrate  of  lime  ;  he 
spoke  of  it  as  being  a  very  rapid  developer.  The  Chairman  showed  some 
Eastman  films  of  snap-shots  exposed  in  August  1893,  and  only  just  developed. 
Two  or  three  gave  very  good  results,  but  two  or  three  others  exhibited  marks 
evidently  caused  by  pressure  of  elastic  bands  used  in  packing  the  films  after 
exposure.  It  was  decided  to  apply  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  for  the 
loan  of  a  set  of  lantern  slides  and  Mr.  Warnerke’s  paper  on  the  development  of 
printing-out  papers. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society. — A  new  venture  was  attempted  by  the 
above  Society  on  Thursday,  January  2,  in  the  shape  of  a  ladies’  and  children’s 
night,  which  proved  to  be  a  remarkable  success.  The  proceedings  took  the 
form  of  a  dioramic  entertainment  kindly  provided  by  Messrs.  R.  J.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  of  Manningham-lane,  who  put  forth  every  effort,  and  spared  neither 
time  nor  expense  to  make  the  evening  enjoyable  for  all.  Mr.  Appleton  himself 
manipulated  his  magnificent  triple  lantern,  and  rejected  many  hundred  charm¬ 
ing  views,  comic  moving  fairy  tales,  and  others  upon  the  screen,  to  the  delight 
of  over  300  members,  lady  friends,  and  children.  At  short  intervals  songs 
were  rendered  by  Miss  Lily  Ellison  and  Master  Harry  Berry,  and  humorous 
recitals  by  Mr.  Alex.  Keighley  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Scales.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  R.  J.  Appleton  and  his  staff,  and  all  who  had  contributed 
for  their  kindness  in  providing  such  a  splendid  evening’s  enjoyment.  A  box 
of  sweets  was  handed  to  each  child,  with  the  compliments  of  the  Bradford 
Photographic  Society.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  night  similar  to  this  may  be 
indulged  in  once  every  season. 

Leeds  Camera  Club. — The  Judges’  reports  and  criticisms  on  prints  handed 
in  for  the  Leeds  Camera  Club  1895  Competitions  were  read  at  the  fortnightly 
meeting  of  this  Society  on  Thursday  evening  last.  The  total  number  of  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  various  classes  was  twenty,  several  of  whom  had  entered  for 
two  or  more  subjects.  An  analysis  of  the  competitions  shows  that  sixteen 
members  sent  102  prints  in  the  Landscape  Section  ;  32  prints  were  submitted 
by  twelve  competitors  in  the  Architectural  Class  ;  21  by  seven  members  in 
Portraiture  ;  and  20  by  three  members  in  the  Snap-shot  Division.  Mr.  Alex. 
Keighley  (the  President  of  the  Bradford  Photographic  Society)  judged  the 
landscape  photographs,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Addison  (President  of  the  Wakefield 
Photographic  Society)  acted  in  a  similar  capacity  in  the  remaining  classes. 
The  Judges’  criticisms  upon  the  work  submitted,  individually  and  collectively, 
were  much  appreciated,  and  the  valuable  hints  they  kindly  tendered  will, 
doubtless,  be  acted  upon,  and  be  evinced  by  a  higher  standard  of  work  in  future 
competitions.  The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  : — Landscape  :  (1)  silver 
medal  and  certificate,  A.  Gaunt  ;  (2)  bronze  medal  and  certificate,  W.  R.  Irwin  ; 
(3)  certificate,  G.  Roberts.  Architecture  :  (1)  silver  medal,  A  Homburg  ;  (2) 
bronze  medal,  J.  Sedman  ;  (3)  certificate,  W.  Bottom.  Portraiture  :  silver 
medal,  E.  C.  Oddy.  The  awards  in  the  Snap  shot  were  withheld,  there  being 
insufficient  competitors.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Addison,  who  personally  read  his 
report,  afterwards  kindly  criticised  a  large  number  of  members’  lantern  slides, 
which  were  exhibited  on  the  screen.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  postpone 
Mr.  J.  W.  Garbutt’s  lecture  on  Wet-collodion  Lantern  Slides,  announced  for 
January  16,  and  Mr.  Bourke  has  undertaken  to  fill  that  date  with  3  practical 
demonstration  on  The  Optical  Lantern  and  its  Use. 

- ♦ - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1896. 

February  27-29  .  Woolwich  Photographic  Society. 

March  2-6  .  *South  London  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

Charles  H.  Oakden,  30,  Henslowe-road,  East  Dulwich, 
S.E. 

,  3-6  .  ^Cheltenham  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  Philip 

Thomas,  College  Pharmacy,  Cheltenham. 

*  Signifies  that  there  are  Open  Classes. 

- + - 


©omsSpontrence. 


IW  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  ts  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 


GRAINED  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors 

Gentlemen, — As  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  dots  spreading  in  making  graiifed  negatives  for  process  work,  I 


should  like,  with  your  permission,  to  state  my  views  of  the  question,  in 
the  hope  of  eliciting  the  truth  from  some  of  your  scientific  readers. 

I  believe  it  is  said  that  the  enlargement  of  dots  is  not  caused  by 
diffraction,  but  by  the  light  reflected  from  a  considerable  area  of  the 
original  subject  acting  through  one  opening  in  the  screen  (in  fact,  by 
lateral  action).  I  think  this  to  be  a  mistaken  idea,  for,  in  my  opinion, 
each  screen  opening  only  allows  that  light  to  pass  which  is  projected 
normally  from  the  point  corresponding  to  it  in  the  original ;  and  the  size 
of  dot  I  consider  to  be  ruled,  partly  by  exposure,  partly  by  development 
and  intensification,  and  partly  by  diffraction,  which  varies  much  with  the 
distance  betweeen  the  screen  and  the  plate,  besides  chemical  actions. 
Apologising  for  troubling  you  with  such  an  uninteresting  subject, — I  am, 
yours,  &c,  J.  A.  C.  Branfill. 

25,  Rosendaleroad,  West  Dulwich ,  S.E.,  January  6,  1896. 


HEAT  AND  TONE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  effect  of  heat  upon  the  colour  of  some  photographic 
prints,  described  by  Mr.  Blunt  in  your  la3t  issue,  will  not  be  new  to  most 
professionals. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that,  after  passing  a  silver  or  gelatine  print 
through  the  burnisher  or  hot  roller,  the  tone  is  almost  always  altered  to 
a  shade  or  so  warmer,  the  degree  depending  upon  the  heat  of  the 
burnisher,  and  also  upon  the  brand  of  paper.  I  recollect  passing  a  print 
on  collodio-chloride  paper,  which  had  been  carried  as  near  black  as  is 
possible  with  the  sulphocyanide  bath,  through  a  very  hot  burnisher,  from 
which  it  emerged  a  brilliant  maroon  colour.  It  was,  of  course,  blistered. 

To  alter  the  colour  of  a  silver  print  materially,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
burnisher  should  be  very  hot,  so  much  so  that  the  print  will  be  covered 
with  blisters,  and  the  only  way  of  avoiding  this  is  to  burnish  the  prints 
at  the  usual  temperature  some  time  previously,  which  appears  to  have 
the  effect  cf  hardening  them. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  chemical  explanation  of  the  change  is.  but,  so 
far  as  observation  goes,  the  colour  of  prints  whose  tones  have  been 
modified  by  heat  are  quite  as  permanent  as  that  of  those  which  have  never 
been  rolled. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  R.  Wellbye. 

Sandy  combe,  Kew-gardens,  S.W.,  January  4,  1896. 


POISONING  BY  SULPHOCYANIDE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  I  may  trespass  on  your  space  a  little,  I  should  like  to 
give  a  warning  to  those  who  may  think  they  are  impervious  against  the 
many  modern  solutions,  as  Mr.  J.  Pike  calls  them  in  his  article  of  the 
20th  inst.  I  read  his  article  whilst  suffering  from  blood-poisoning  in 
my  right  arm,  ciused  through  knocking  a  piece  of  flesh  off  the  knuckle 
of  my  little  finger,  and  then,  immediately  after,  toning  a  large  batch  of 
prints  in  the  sulphocyanide  bath.  I  have  been  in  the  profession  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  nothing  has  ever  affected  me  before ;  but,  as 
Mr.  Pike  says,  your  time  will  come,  and  mine  has,  for  it  kept  me  away 
from  business  five  weeks,  which  means  a  considerable  loss  at  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season. 

Hoping  this  may  be  just  an  example  to  prevent  others  doing  likewise, 
apologising  for  taking  so  much  space,  and  wishing  your  paper  every 
success  for  the  coming  year,  I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  F.  W.  Tassell. 

West  Hill  Drive,  Mansfield,  December  31,  1895. 

- - 

To  tone  a  carbon  transparency  to  a  rich  black,  first  immerse  it  in  a  weak 
— say  a  one  per  cent — solution  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  until  the  film  is 
thoroughly  permeated,  then  well  rinse  under  the  tap,  and  afterwards 
flood  the  plate  with  a  two  grain  solution  of  gallic  acid,  and  keep  on  till 
the  desired  tone  is  obtained.  A  great  variation  in  black  tones  may  be 
made  by  substituting  other  salts  of  iron  for  the  one  named,  and,  instead 
of  using  gallic  acid,  employing  a  solution  of  tannin,  or  a  decoction  of 
gall  nuts,  or  one  of  logwood,  Ac.  These  latter  agents  yield  more  purple 
blacks  than  the  gallic  acid.  In  the  event  of  the  tones  not  turning  out 
those  desired,  the  colour  can  be  quickly  removed  by  flowing  the  plate  over 
with  a  very  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid — thirty  minims  to  the 
ounce  of  water.  Then,  after  washing  out  the  acid,  the  toning  can  be 
repeated  with  any  of  the  other  substances  named. 

If  we  require  a  greenish  blue  colour,  to  give  a  moonlight  effect,  we 
immerse  the  transparency  in  a  dilute  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron,, 
and,  after  rinsing,  pour  over  it  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
Prussian  blue  will  be  found  in  the  film.  A  yellow,  suitable  for  sunset 
effects,  is  obtained  by  first  treating  the  slide  with  a  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash  followed  by  one  of  acetate  of  lead,  chrome  yellow  resulting 
A  bright  red  colour  is  produced  when  the  transparency  is  first  treated 
with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  and,  afterwards,  with  one  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  “  toning  of  carboD 
transparencies  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  dyeing  of  fabrics,  so  that  any 
colour  obtainable  by  double  decomposition  can  be  secured  in  a  carboo 
transparency.  As  there  is  no  gelatine  in  the  high  lights  to  be  dyed,  they 
remain  clear  and  free  from  colour. — E.  W.  Foxlee  in  “  Autotype  Notes. 
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to  Comgpoutrentg. 


'%*  Alt  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

'***'  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street , 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Photograph  Registered  : — 

Mr.  G-.  B.  Cowen,  Rawey,  Isle  of  Man. — Photograph  of  junction  of  two  lanes,  with 
Children  blaclcberrying,  at  Elgin  Glen,  near  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man. 


Lenses. — F-8.  The  lenses  of  the  three  makers  named  have  excellent  re¬ 
putations  for  good  qualities. 

Finishing. — R.  Fortune.  We  know  nothing  of  the  work,  neither  have  we 
seen  a  specimen.  Why  not  write  to  the  advertiser  for  one,  or  ask  for 
particulars  ? 

Taylor’s  Exposure  Tables.— Exposure.  Refer  to  the  Journal  of  August 
23  last,  in  which  the  author  of  the  table  has  an  explanatory  article.  If 
this  does  not  assist  you,  write  again. 

Developing.  —  C.  M.-  Bastow.  To  obtain  density  with  eikonogen,  allow 
plenty  of  time.  Allow  the  negative  to  attain  a  greater  density  in  the 
developer  than  appears  necessary  with  pyrogallic  acid. 

Rough  Paper. — C.  Reader.  Whatman’s  rough  drawing-paper,  such  as  is 
used  in  rough-paper  photographs,  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the 
artists’  colourmen,  such  as  Newman’s,  Rowney’s,  Winsor  &  Newton,  &c. 

Photochroms. — R.  L.  S.  says:  “Can  you  inform  me  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  English  firms  who  do  the  colour  printing — such  as  those 
views  done  in  Switzerland,  now  in  shop  windows  ?  ” — In  reply  :  The 
address  is  the  Photochrome  Co.,  61-63,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C.. 

Substratum. — Collodion.  Take  the  white  of  one  egg  and  remove  the  germ, 
put  it  into  a  large  bottle  with  a  quart  of  water  and  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia.  Add  some  broken  glass  and  shake  up  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  filter  for  use.  It  may  be  flowed  over  the  glass  while  it  is  wet. 

Toning. — T.  Sawyer.  The  mealiness  in  the  prints  is  due  to  the  bath  being 
used  directly  it  was  mixed.  The  proportions — thirty  grains  of  acetate 
of  soda  ;  water,  eight  ounces  ;  chloride  of  gold,  one  grain — is  quite 
correct ;  but  the  solution  should  be  made  at  least  twenty- four  hours 
before  it  is  used. 

Dry  Collodion. — P.  C.  Frewin.  We  do  not  see  how  you  could  well  'fail 
with  the  process  as  given,  unless  too  much  of  the  silver  was  washed  out 
of  the  film  before  the  albumen  was  applied.  The  collodion  should  be 
of  a  very  porous  nature  for  this  process,  and  the  development  conducted 
with  acid  pyro  and  silver. 

Betouching.— S.  Osborne.  The  fault  with  the  retouching  on  the  negative 
sent  is  twofold.  First,  far  too  thick  a  coating  of  the  medium  was 
applied  in  the  first  instance  ;  second,  too  soft  a  pencil  was  used  for  the 
work.  B  and  HB  grades  are  seldom  used,  except  in  extreme  cases. 
H,  HH,  and  IIHH  are  those  most  generally  employed. 

Residues. — Waste  says  :  “I  am  purposing  inserting  pipes  in  my  developing 
and  toning  sinks  to  take  away  the  old  fixing  from  one,  and  silver  wash¬ 
ing  from  the  other.  Can  you  recommend  the  sort  of  piping  for  this  ? 
The  casks  to  hold  the  waste  will  be  some  four  or  five  feet  away.” — 
Plumbers’  ordinary  lead  pipe  will  do  as  well  as  anything. 

Printing. — The  faults  in  the  print  forwarded  is  that  they  are  over-toned.  The 
primary  fault,  however,  is  in  the  negatives.  They  are  far  too  weak  to 
give  prints  that  will  bear  toning  much  beyond  the  red  stage.  No 
toning  bath  will  yield  purple  tones  with  such  thin  negatives  to  print 
from.  The  negative  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  tones  as  the  toning  bath. 

Panoramic  Camera. — A.  A.  P.  writes:  “If  A.  Dixon  requires  one  of  the  old 
clockwork  pantoscopic  cameras  for  taking  panoramas  of  180°  on  a  flat 
1\  x4J  plate,  I  believe  Miss  Johnson,  Photographer,  Dodsworth’s- court, 
Briggate,  Leeds,  has  one  of  the  original  ones.  The  price  was  about  15 1. 
to  2 01.  If  she  has  it  yet,  it  might  require  cleaning  up,  but  she  would 
sell  it  cheap.” 

Enlarging.— M.  T.  Smith  says  :  “I  have  a  lantern  by  - ,  and  the  other 

night  I  tried  to  make  some  enlargements  with  it.  Although  the  image 
was  focussed  sharply,  the  enlargements,  one  and  all,  were  miserably 
out  of  focus  when  developed,  Can  you  explain?” — Yes.  The  optical 
and  chemical  foci  of  the  objective  do  not  coincide.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  objectives  of  many  lanterns,  and  it  is  of  no  disadvantage  for 
projection  purposes  alone  ;  indeed,  it  is  rather  an  advantage  that  they 
do  not. 

Yellow  Screens. — Mr.  R.  Smith  says :  “I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  give  me 
the  formula  for  a  screen  that  will  cut  off  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays, 
so  that  I  can  successfully  use  it  with  an  ordinary  plate  in  photo-micro¬ 
graphy.  Mr.  Ives  mentions  such  a  screen  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  but  does  not  give  the  formula  ;  if  he  has  such  a  screen 
for  sale,  I  shall  be  glad  to  buy.” — In  reply :  Possibly  some  of  our  readers, 
or  Mr.  Ives,  will  give  the  desired  information. 

Stripping  Negatives. — B.  T.  The  negatives  should  be  alumed  before  they 
are  stripped,  then  they  will  not  expand  to  any  great  extent.  If  there 
should  be  any  expansion  at  all,  the  film  may  be  reduced  to  its  original 

.  size  by  immersing  it  in  alcohol.  Instead  of  using  sulphuric  acid, 
employ  hydrofluoric  in  the  proportion  of  a  few  drops  to  the  ounce  of 
water.  Cut  round  the  figure  while  it  is  on  the  glass  before  stripping, 
then  float  it  into  the  position  it  is  to  occupy  in  the  other  negative  which 
■has  been  prepared  to  receive  it.  ♦ 


Printing. — F.  M.  asks:  “Could  you  advise  us  how  to  prevent  printing-out 
paper  from  sticking  to  the  negative  if  left  in  the  frame  over  night  ?  The 
recent  damp  weather  has  caused  us  a  lot  of  trouble,  living  as  we  do  near 
the  seaside.”— If  the  paper,  negative,  and  the  pads  are  made  perfectly 
dry  when  they  are  put  in  the  frame,  there  will  be  no  sticking.  When 
the  prints  are  left  in  the  frame  all  night,  the  latter  should  be  stored  in  a 
dry  place. 

Collotype. — W.  S.  G.  writes  as  follows  :  “  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can 
obtain  plates  prepared  for  collotype,  i.e.,  ready  for  exposure  ;  or,  if  not 
ready-sensitised,  that  can  be  sensitised  by  the  user  ?  I  have  looked 
through  several  numbers  of  the  Journal  and  the  advertisements 
in  the  Almanac,  but  can  get  no  information.” — The  plates  are  not 
articles  of  commerce,  and  for  this  reason  they  must  be  used  within  a 
day  or  two  of  their  being  prepared,  as  they  will  not  keep,  and  they  are 
always  made  in  the  sensitive  state  by  those  who  use  them. 

Toning. — J.  says  :  “  The  toning  bath  for  Eastman’s  Solio  paper  is  about  forty 
grains  of  sodium  acetate  and  about  three  grains  of  ammonium  sulpho- 
cyanide  to  a  grain  of  gold.  I  think  this  is  near  the  proportions.  Will  you 
please  say  if  a  good  bath  can  be  made  without  the  soda,  and  should  the 
sulphocyanide  be  increased  ?  I  have  a  friend  who  appears  to  have  only 
two  solutions,  viz.,  gold  and  sulphocyanide,  and  mixes  just  before  use  in 
cold  water.” — A  toning  bath  may  be  made  which  answers  well  with 
some  papers  ;  it  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  grains  of  the  sulpho¬ 
cyanide  to  one  grain  of  the  chloride  of  gold  ;  but  whether  it  will  work 
well  with  the  paper  named  we  cannot  say,  as  we  have  never  tried  it. 

Camera  Obscura. — R.  H.  writes  as  follows:  “On  page  583  of  The  British 
Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1896  there  is  an  article  on  Photo¬ 
graphers  as  Draughtstnen,  and  a  description  of  a  portable  camera 
obscura.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me :  1.  In  which  number 
of  your  Journal  the  article  originally  appeared  ?  2.  What  should  be  the 
diameter  of  the  lens  of  fifteen-inch  focus,  and  the  diameter  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm?  3.  What  sized  picture  will  a  lens  of  this  focus  give  ?” — In 
reply:  1.  June  28,  1895.  2.  Any  photographic  lens  that  you  may 
happen  to  possess  worked  with  its  full  aperture,  or  a  single  non-achro- 
matic  lens  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  with  a  stop  of  about  /-10.  3. 

According  to  the  form  of  lens.  One  of  the  rapid  type,  about  twelve  by 
ten  inches  ;  a  single  lens,  about  ten  by  eight. 

Grease. — R.  G.  W.  says:  “A  careless  assistant  in  the  mounting  room  has 
got  two  or  three  drops  of  sweet  oil  on  a  finished  enlargement  on 
bromide  paper.  The  spots  are  not  on  the  face  but  on  the  drapery, 
but  they  quite  spoil  the  picture.  Unless  I  can  get  them  out  I  shall 
have  to  get  another  done  at  a  cost  of  something  like  thirty  shillings. 
In  the  event  of  the  picture  being  ruined  past  restoring,  can  I  legally 
stop  its  cost  from  the  girl’s  wages?” — We  answer  the  latter  query  first 
by  saying  No,  unless  the  damage  was  wilfully  done.  The  picture  can, 
however,  be  repaired.  Take  some  pure  benzole  and  apply  a  little  to  the 
grease  spots,  and,  in  a  few  seconds,  blot  off  with  clean  blotting-paper. 
Repeat  this  treatment  until  the  grease  is  entirely  removed.  The 
benzole  must  be  the  best,  or  it  may  leave  a  stain. 

Fogged  Plates;  Intensification. — G.  B.  says:  “1.  A  little  time  ago  I 
bought  a  hand  camera  which  I  believe  is  quite  light-tight,  and  yet  all 
the  plates  fog  with  the  shortest  exposure,  soon  after  development  is 
commenced.  How  is  this  ?  Is  the  aperture  of  lens  too  large  ?  I  put  a 
piece  of  ground  glass  in  the  camera,  and  focus  the  picture,  which  seems 
brilliant  enough,  I  then  put  a  plate  in,  and  come  straight  out  of  the 
dark  room  and  expose  at  once,  even  keep  the  camera  wrapped  up  to 
make  sura  2.  Ought  negatives  (which  have  been  fixed)  to  be  intensified 
in  the  dark  room,  or  in  the  daylight  ?  And  what  is  the  cause  of  a  heavy 
veil  all  over,  making  them  so  dense  ;  I  cannot  get  a  print  in  sunshine 
in  less  than  a  day  ?  ”  In  reply  :  1.  Difficult  to  assign  the  cause  on  the 
few  details  given.  Have  you  ascertained  that  the  light  of  your  dark 
room  is  safe  ?  This  may  be  the  source  of  the  trouble.  2.  Intensification 
may  be  conducted  in  daylight.  You  appear  to  have  over- intensified. 

Coloured  Flames  ;  Finders  ;  Oil  Lamps.  —  Alpha  says :  “I  will  feel  obliged 
if  you  could  give  me— 1.  The  names  of  any  salts  or  chemicals  soluble  in 
alcohol,  so  as  to  give  a  red  flame,  a  blue  flame,  and  a  yellow  flame 
separately.  2.  What  is  the  arrangement  of  lenses  in  the  new  Brilliant 
finder,  such  as  is  advertised  by  Adams?  Is  it  an  object  glass  of  a 
double  convex,  a  mirror  and  a  double  convex  for  eyepiece  ?  3.  Is  Mr. 
Hay  Taylor,  who  edited  the  Optical  Lantern  Journal,  a  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  ?  4.  Do  you  consider  the  Pumphrey  lamp 
No.  1,  or  Stock’s  No.  2,  or  the  ordinary  four-wick,  with  W-shaped 
burner  No.  3,  the  most  powerful  light  ?  Is  there  anything  better  in  the 
market  for  oil  ?” — In  reply:  1.  Possibly  some  of  our  readers  will  give 
the  desired  information.  2.  We  have  not  examined  the  finder.  Ask 
Messrs.  Adams  &  Co.  3.  Yes.  4.  You  have  probably  mentioned  as  good 
oil  lamps  as  there  are,  but  it  is  opposed  to  our  rules  to  make  the  kind 
of  comparisons  you  invite. 

Small  Lanterns. — S.  L.  S.  says  :  “In  looking  over  some  old  cuttings  from 
your  paper,  I  came  across  the  following  in  the  report  of  a  lecture  by 
Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick,  on  Small  Lanterns  and  Dissolving  Views.  He  says  : 

‘  The  practicability  of  reducing  the  size  and  diminishing  the  weight  of 
magic  lanterns  occupied  my  attention  many  years  ago.’  In  the  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  of  May,  1878,  I  published  a  description, 
with  illustrations,  of  two  small  lanterns  jyhich  I  had  constructed.  The 
illustrations  and  descriptions  were  republished  in  the  Magic  Lantern 
Manual  of  the  same  year.  This  appeared  about  October  28,  1892. 
Can  you  give  me  the  exact  reference  of  this  description,  or  if  the  number 
is  out  of  print  ?  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  Magic  Lantern t 
Manual  of  that  year  ;  whether  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it  and  where  ?  ” 
In  reply  :  The  number  referred  to  is  out  of  print.  The  Magic  Lcmtern 
Manual  may  possibly  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Warne  &  Company, 
Bedford-street,  W.C.,  or  of  the  author,  Mr.  W.  I«  Chadwick,  2  St. 

.  Mary’s-streefc,  Manohester,  •  ,  . , 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  a  meeting  convened  by  the  Electro¬ 
typers,  Stereotypers,  Process,  and  General  Engravers’  Associa¬ 
tions  was  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  the  main  object  of  which 
was  to  consider  the  present  “  cutting  of  prices  ”  by  process- 
block  makers,  with  the  view  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the 
existing  state  of  things,  which  is  admitted  throughout  the 
trade  to  be  an  undesirable  one.  Out  of  fifty-eight  London 
firms  of  process-block  makers,  forty-six  were  represented  at 
the  meeting.  It  is  a  pity  such  a  meeting  was  not  held  a 
year  or  two  ago.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  have, 
from  time  to  time,  commented  on  the  severe  competition 
in  process-block  makers’  charges,  and  have  urged  them  to 
■  come  to  some  common  understanding  with  regard  to  an 
agreed  scale. 

*  *  * 

A  long,  earnest,  business'  -  like  discussion  took  place  in 
which,  besides  Mr.  Boutall,  the  Chairman  (who  very  ably 
conducted  the  proceedings),  Mr.  Carl  Hentschel,  Mr.  Fuchs, 
Mr.  Cameron  Swan,  Mr.  P.  H.  Waterlow,  Mr.  D.  S.  Dallas, 
Mr.  L.  E.  Clift,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Swain,  and  other  process- 


block  makers  took  part,  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  being 
distinctly  in  favour  of  agreed  minimum  prices  for  line  work 
on  zinc,  and  half-tone  work  on  zinc  and  copper.  The  up¬ 
shot  of  the  discussion  was  the  carriage  of  a  resolution,  binding 
those  present  to  state  by  ballot  their  views  as  to  what  those 
prices  should  be,  the  intention  being  to  subsequently  ascertain 
the  average  of  the  prices  mentioned.  Probably  it  will  be 
found  that  the  prices  will  come  out  something  like  3 \d.  per 
inch  for  line  work,  with  a  3s.  Qd.  minimum  ;  and  9 d.  and  9s. 
for  half-tone  blocks. 

*  *  * 

We  sincerely  congratulate  the  process-block  makers  on  their 
virtual  unanimity  in  the  desire  to  kill  the  insane  cutting  of 
prices  that  has  recently  prevailed  among  them,  and  we  hope 
that  they  will  not  only  come  to  some  agreement  in  the  matter, 
but  will  individually  keep  to  it.  At  the  meeting  it  was 
mentioned  that  1  \d.  per  square  inch  for  line  work,  and  3 \d.  per 
square  inch  for  half-tone  work  were  now  quoted — absurdly  low 
prices,  as  was  pointed  out.  The  example  set  by  the  process 
men  is  an  excellent  one  that  we  commend  to  portrait  and  other 
photographers  as  eminently  worth  imitating  and  profiting  by. 

*  *  * 

The  Transvaal  crisis  has  elicited  the  fact  that  Messrs. 
G.  W.  Wilson  &  Co.,  the  well-known  photographers  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  possess  a  fine  collection  of  views  of  Cape  Colony,  Xatal, 
Zululand,  and  the  Transvaal  that  were  specially  taken  for 
them  some  years  ago.  Dr.  Jameson’s  unfortunate  faux  pas 
has  turned  the  eyes  of  the  world  towards  Johannesburg  and 
Pretoria,  which,  judging  by  Messrs.  Wilson’s  photographs, 
appear  to  be  handsome  places.  Doubtless,  Messrs.  Wilson 
have  recently  found  a  brisk  demand  spring  up  for  all  their 
South  African  photographs,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the 
Mamba  Hill  series. 

*  ■*  * 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera 
Club,  Brixton  Hall,  Acre-lane,  Brixton,  S.W.,  writes  us  :  “  You 
will  be  materially  adding  to  the  obligations  this  Club  is  under 
to  yourself  by  sparing  us,  if  at  all  possible,  a  line  or  two  in 
next  week’s  issue  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the 
fact  that  at  Brixton  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  inst.,  at  eight 
p.m.,  Mr.  A.  Ernest  Smith,  F.R.P.S.  (Chief  of  the  Autogravure 
Department  of  the  Autotype  Company,  and  winner  of  the 
Society  of  Arts’  Prize  recently  offered  for  photogravure),  will 
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lecture  and  demonstrate  that  process,  and  that  we  shall,  on 
that  occasion,  be  very  pleased  to  have  the  company  of  any  one 
interested.” 

*  *  * 

We  are  very  pleased  to  give  prominence  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  A.  Ernest  Smith’s  lecture.  He  is  a  master  of  the 
beautiful  process  of  photogravure,  and  we  hope  that  he  and 
the  Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club  will,  on  the  21st,  be 
rewarded  by  a  good  attendance. 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  A.  B.  Fleming  &  Co.,  of  Caroline-park,  Edinburgh, 
send  us  a  copy  of  the  picture,  Vanity  Fair ,  painted  by  S. 
Melton  Fisher,  and  recently  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  do  not  know  what 
phase  of  Vanity  Fair  the  artist  has  chosen  to  treat,  we  may 
say  that  he  has  gone  to  a  high-class  drapery  establishment, 
and  caught  a  group  of  ladies  in  the  act  of  selecting  dress 
materials,  &c.  The  opportunities  such  a  subject  affords  for 
colour  effects  are  obvious. 

*  *  * 

Of  the  reproduction  to  hand,  Messrs.  Fleming  say  that, 
with  all  its  variety  of  colours,  it  was  reproduced  in  three  work¬ 
ings — yellow,  red  and  blue — with  inks  of  Messrs.  Fleming’s 
manufacture.  The  blocks  were  supplied  by  the  Heliochrome 
Company,  122,  Elgin-crescent,  Notting  Hill.  It  is  a  capital 
bit  of  work  all  through.  Three-colour  printing  is  gradually 
passing  the  obstacles  that  have  so  long  barred  its  progress,  and 
we  may  surely  anticipate  for  it,  in  the  near  future,  a  very  wide 
vogue.  . 

*  *  * 

A  triumph  of  the  art  of  reviewing  appears  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle  of  Friday  last.  Seventeen  books  on  photography  are 
“  reviewed  ”  in  thirty-two  lines.  We  give  the  “  review  ”  in  full, 
because  it  may  be  instrumental  in  preventing  some  photo¬ 
graphic  publishers  from  again  troubling  the  Chronicle  to  make 
its  reviews  of  books  on  photography  the  opportunity  for 
printing  such  confessions  of  photographic  Ignorance  as  the 
following : — 

*  *  * 

“  This  formidable  array  of  books  upon  photography — nearly 
all  of  which  are  to  be  had  at  trifling  cost — is  but  a  portion  of 
those  which  have  been  published  during  the  last  six  months. 
Apparently,  in  photography,  everything  can  be  learnt  from 
books,  and  therefore,  if  there  is  any  photographic  question 
which  our  readers  desire  to  have  solved,  we  recommend  them 
to  the  appropriate  volume  in  the  above  list.  No  doubt  the 
books  are  most  learned.  For  example,  the  first,  on  Photo¬ 
gravure,  is,  from  the  photographic  standpoint,  very  well  done 
indeed.  The  Dictionary ,  by  Mr.  Wall,  is  complete  and  up  to 
date.  We  suppose  there  is  text  somewhere  in  Mr.  Sturmey’s 
Annual ,  there  are  hundreds  of  advertisements  and  a  large 
number  of  illustrations.  In  fact  many  of  these  books,  it  seems 
to  us,  are  published  simply  for  the  display  of  process  blocks. 
Works  like  Captain  Abney’s  Platinotype  are  scientific  treatises, 
which  probably  only  Captain  Abney  and  one  or  two  other  men 
in  the  country  are  qualified  to  criticise  and  discuss.  The 
entire  collection  is  useful  and  valuable  to  photographers ;  but 
it  is  a  collection  of  technical  treatises  by  men  who  have  made 
themselves  specialists  in  photography — books  to  consult  and 
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books  to  study,  books  for  the  photographic  workshop*  but 
scarcely  books  to  review  in  a  newspaper,  hardly  books  which 
may  be  described  as  literature.” 

*  * 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  Gilbert  Bowick, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  British  Antarctic 
Expedition  of  1896,  appealing  for  funds  to  defray  the  cost  of 
that  expedition.  Mr.  Bowick’s  address  is  Royal  London  Yacht 
Club,  2,  Saville-row,  and  he  would,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  give 
further  particulars  to  those  requiring  them.  The  expedition  is 
chiefly  a  scientific  one,  and,  although  we  are  not  expressly  told 
so,  we  assume  that  photography  will  play  a  large  part  in  the- 
observations  that  are  to  be  taken. 


THE  INTENSIFICATION  OF  NEGATITES  AFTER 
DRYING.— I. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  after  drying  a  negative- 
and  taking  a  print,  it  is  found  to  be  capable  of  improvement 
by  means  of  judicious  intensification,  or  the  reverse — reduc¬ 
tion  ;  but  many  photographers  are  reluctant  to  meddle  with> 
matters  as  they  stand,  if  a  moderately  satisfactory  result  is- 
obtainable,  in  the  belief  that,  after  drying,,  the  film  is  less 
amenable  to  successful  treatment.  To  some  slight  extent 
this  is  actually  the  case,  but,  by  suitable  preparation,  almost 
any  film,  after  once  drying,  may  be  brought  into  a  perfectly 
fit  condition  for  the  application  of  the  usual'  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment.  Naturally  the  means  adopted  will  differ  according  to 
the  character  of  the  films,  gelatine  requiring  totally  different 
treatment  from  collodion,  and  a  bath  plate  from,  one  prepared 
from  collodion  emulsion. 

We  say  that  almost  any  film  may  be  so  treated,  and  practi¬ 
cally  it  may  be  that  all  are  susceptible  of  being  brought  into* 
proper  condition,  though  occasionally,  under  very  abnormal 
circumstances,  instances  may  be  met  with  which  refuse  to* 
give  way  to  the  ordinary  processes.  For  instance,  we  have 
more  than  once  met  with  gelatine  negatives  which,  from  some 
peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the  gelatine  employed,  coupled, 
no  doubt,  with  the  action  thereon  of  the  alum  bath,  have* 
proved  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  form  of  intensifier  or 
reducer,  after  they  have  been  some  time  dried ;  and,  in  cases . 
where  chrome  alum  was  used  after  development,  we  have- 
known  the  films  to  refuse  to  fix,  so  thoroughly  had  the  gela¬ 
tine  been  hardened.  Again,  many  years  ago,,  when  on  a 
holiday  tour,  with  collodion  dry  plates,  in  order  to-  save  trouble 
while  away  from  home,  the  negatives  developed  were  simply 
washed  and  dried  without  fixing,  that  operation  being  left 
until  our  return ;  but,  after  drying,  it  was  found  that  the 
collodion  was  of  so  “  horny  ”  a  character  that  it  had  become  ■ 
quite  impervious,  not  only  to  aqueous  solutions,  but  also  re¬ 
sisted  the  penetrating  action  of  alcohol,  and  in  this  case  also 
the  films  refused  to  fix,  although  those  treated  immediately 
after  development  gave  no  trouble  whatever..  These  and! 
similar  abnormal  cases  may,  however,  be  left  out  of  con¬ 
sideration. 

In  a  general  way,  with  gelatine  plates,  no  special  treatment 
will  be  required  beyond  a  thorough  soaking  in  water,  but, 
before  any  absolutely  uniform  and  complete  action  can  be- 
expected,  the  entire  thickness  of  the  film  must  be  permeated. 

It  is  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  just  moisten  the  surface  of  the 
plate  before  applying  the  intensifying  or  reducing  liquids,  as;. 
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this  is  only  tantamount  to  courting  failure  ;  the  film  must  be 
submitted  to  the  action  of  clean,  soft  water,  until  the  latter 
has  soaked  completely  .through  the  whole  thickness  and 
brought  it  to  an  even  degree  of  saturation.  The  length  of 
soaking  necessary  to  briDg  about  this  result  will  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances,  the  character  of  the  gelatine,  the 
development  used,  and  whether  or  not  alum  has  been  used  in 
the  process.  Some  plates  will,  in  fact,  require  ten  times  the 
amount  of  soaking  to  bring  them  into  suitable  condition  that 
others  do,  and,  without  knowing  the  plates,  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  at  sight  when  the  proper  stage  has  been  reached. 
Generally  speaking,  those  which  appear  to  repel  the  water  and 
to  become  quickly  surface-dry  may  be  set  down  as  requiring 
a  lengthy  soaking,  and  this  will  usually  be  found  to  be  the 
condition  of  plates  that  have  remained  a  long  time  in  the  dry 
state,  especially  if  alum  has  been  applied  to  them  before  drying. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  that  take  the  water  readily,  and 
after  a  minute  or  so  allow  it  to  flow  smoothly  over  the  surface, 
will  be  ready  for  treatment  after  a  comparatively  short  soaking; 
but,  as  there  is  no  satisfactory  method  by  which  the  exact 
minimum  time  can  be  ascertained,  it  is  as  well  to  allow  plenty 
in  all  cases. 

If  it  should  occur,  in  spite  of  very  prolonged  soaking,  that 
irregularity  of  action  follows,  it  is  pretty  sure  evidence  that 
alum  has  been  largely  employed,  either  in  the  processs  of 
manufacture  of  the  gelatine  or  the  films  or  in  development, 
and  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  to  counteract  its  hardening 
action  and  to  restore  the  permeability  of  the  film.  For  this 
purpose  nothing  surpasses  a  weak  solution  of  acetic  acid,  one 
part  of  the  acid  to  one  hundred  of  water,  in  which  the  plate 
should  be  soaked  instead  of  in  plain  water.  After  the  use  of 
this  bath  the  film  should  be  further  soaked  in  plain  water  to 
remove  the  acid,  more  especially  if  the  subsequent  treatment  is 
to  consist  of  reduction  by  means  of  hypo  and  ferridcyanide  of 
potassium.  A  weak  solution  of  ammonia  or  other  alkali  is  also 
found  to  exercise  a  softening  action,  but  this  has  also  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  rot  the  gelatine,  which  the  acetic  acid  does  not.  The 
alkali  must  be  thoroughly  removed  before  applying  such 
solutions  as  mercuric  chloride,  and  in  fact,  wherever  it  is 
possible  to  dispense  with  either  acid  or  alkali,  it  is  preferable. 

-  + - - 

Salaries. — A  lawsuit  was  reported  in  our  last  which  was, 
no  doubt,  read  with  interest  by  many  operators.  It  will  he  re¬ 
membered  that  reference  has  been  made  in  these  columns  several 
times  during  the  last  few  months  to  the  salaries  offered  by  some 
photographers  for  skilled  operators ;  also  that  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  correspondence  with  regard  to  an  advertisement  for  a 
skilled  operator  or  retoucher.  The  salary  offered  in  that  case  was 
twelve  shillings  a  week,  with  board  and  lodging,  for  seven  days’ 
work,  and  it  was  alleged  that  there  were  several  applicants  for  the 
berth.  In  another  instance  twenty-one  shillings  a  week  was  offered 
for  an  “  operator  and  all-round  hand.”  However,  the  case  reported 
last  week  shows  that  good  houses  still  pay  good  salaries  for  com¬ 
petent  operators.  The  plaintiff’s  engagement  was  for  a  term,  and 
the  salary  the  first  year  was  five  guineas,  for  the  second  five  and  a 
half,  and  for  the  third  and  following  ones  six  guineas.  This  is  quite 
refreshing  reading  after  so  much  has  been  said  about  starvation 
wages  of  late. 

Grinding  the  Edges  of  Glass. — In  connexion  with  the 
method  (see  next  page)  of  cleaning  off  old  negatives,  it  occurs  to  us 
to  remark  that  those  who  have  worked  with  plates,  with  ground  or 
smooth  edges,  will  never  regret  the  small  amount  of  trouble  involved 
in  securing  that  comfort.  All  that  is  necessary  is,  when  cleaning 


the  plates,  to  have  at  hand  a  piece  of  ordinary  flag  stone,  or  one  of 
the  square-shaped  scythe  stonea.  Or,  better  than  either,  if  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  stone  kitchen  sinks  be  available,  the  process  of  cleaning 
may  be  carried  out  with  the  greatest  comfort,  and  the  sink  itself 
will  serve  the  purpose  of  grindstone.  Take  each  plate  singly,  as 
cleaned,  and  pass  each  of  the  eight  edges  firmly,  but  lightly,  once  or 
twice  across  the  grindstone.  If  lightly  done,  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
glass  will  be  removed  without  causing  any  roughness ;  but,  if  any 
great  force  be  applied,  splinters  and  chips  will  be  taken  out,  and  a 
most  unsightly  edge  formed.  The  time  occupied  (a  few  seconds),  for 
each  plate,  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  subsequent  comfort 
in  working. 


Ladies’  Nights  at  Societies. — The  Bradford  Photographic 
Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  its  recent  innova¬ 
tion — a  Ladies’  and  Children’s  Night — which  will  now,  doubtless,  be 
repeated  annually.  In  every  society  where  these  gatherings  have 
been  introduced  they  have  proved  the  most  popular  nights  of  the 
year,  even  in  societies  and  clubs  where  ladies  are  not  eligible  for 
membership.  The  old  South  London  Society  was  the  first,  we  think, 
to  inaugurate  these  annual  gatherings  with  lantern  and  music.  For 
many  years  the  Photographic  Club  has  made  a  feature  of  its  Ladies’ 
Nights,  and  for  a  few  years  past  it  has  had  an  extra  night  specially 
for  children,  when  suitable  amusements,  sweets,  &c.,  were  provided 
for  the  youngsters.  The  London  and  Provincial  have  also  had  their 
Ladies’  Nights.  Other  societies  have  them  too,  and  in  all  they  prove 
the  most  enjoyable  nights  of  the  year.  Those  societies  that  have  not 
yet  instituted  an  annual  Ladies’  Night  on  the  lines  of  those  referred 
to  will  do  well  to  consider  the  matter  before  the  lantern  season  is 
over ;  they  will  find  that  such  entertainments  will  materially  add  to 
their  popularity. 


Photographs  of  Dark  Flashes  of  Lightning. — This 
phenomenon,  described  by  more  than  one  experimenter,  has  always 
been  looked  upon  with  a  questioning  spirit ;  but  of  the  reality  of 
the  appearance,  whatever  its  cause,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Meteorological  Society,  Mr.  Archenhold 
exhibited  a  negative  showing  this  effect,  the  view  having  been  taken 
last  August.  There  was  visible  in  the  plate  one  narrow  black  flash  on 
the  dark  field  of  the  heavens  above  the  brightly  illuminated  tree  tops, 
and  a  second,  much  broader,  bright  flash,  which  was  brighter  than  the 
tree  tops.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  probably  the  great  intensity 
of  the  multiple  flash  may  have  led  to  the  solarisation  of  its  own 
image.  It  appears  to  us  that  a  not  unlikely  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  would  be  that  the  intensely  luminous  image  of  the  true 
flash  would  appear  as  a  dark  flash  through  reversal  of  the  image, 
and  that  the  actual  image  as  thrown  on  the  film  may  have  been  re¬ 
flected  from  the  back  of  the  glass  upon  an  adjacent  part  of  the  film, 
and  become  so  reduced  in  luminosity  as  to  give  a  developable  image. 


Abnormal  Height  of  the  Barometer. — The  high  readings 
of  the  barometer,  during  the  greater  part  of  last  week,  were  very 
exceptional  throughout  England.  On  Thursday  the  highest  reading 
reported  to  the  Meteorological  Office  was  at  Ardossan,  31 '09,  which 
is  an  inch  and  quarter  above  the  normal.  It  is  said  to  be  ahout  the 
highest  reading  ever  recorded  in  the  British  Isles.  In  London,  on 
Friday,  the  mercury  reached  3092  inches,  and  it  is  stated  that  there 
have  been  only  three  occasions  within  the  last  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  when  the  reading  has  exceeded  30  9  inches  in  the  metropolis. 
The  Meteorological  Office  have  just  made  some  modifications  in  the 
mean  values  published  with  the  daily  weather  reports.  The  monthly 
means  of  the  barometer  and  temperature  are  now  given  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  The  new  values  show  that  in  January  the  highest 
average  of  the  barometer  is  at  Jersey,  where  the  mean  is  30'01  inches, 
and  the  lowest  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  Sumburgh  Head,  29  68 
inches.  What  will  perhaps  interest  photographers  just  now  is  the 
average  of  sunshine.  It  appears  that  the  maximum  is  in  Jersey, 
where,  in  January,  it  is  seventy-one  hours,  and  the  minimum  in 
London,  where  it  is  but  twenty-six  hours. 
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Photography  and  Chronographic  measurements. 

— A  note  on  this  subject,  from  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Smith, 
appears  in  a  recent  number  of  Nature.  In  order  to  avoid  the  error 
of  “  time-lag,”  introduced  by  the  use  of  magnetic  and  solenoidal 
arrangements,  be  has  devised  a  method  based  entirely  on  the  use  of 
light.  Two  sources  of  light  at  a  suitable  distance  apart  throw  two 
beams  of  light  onto  a  sensitive  plate,  carried  in  the  carriage  of  a 
tram  chronograph.  By  means  of  lenses  the  beams  of  light  are 
caused  to  form  two  sharp  images  on  the  plate  in  a  vertical  line,  one 
above  the  other,  a  tuning  fork  trace  is  also  made  on  the  plate  ;  if  the 
plate  traverses  when  the  beams  of  light  are  not  interrupted,  on 
development  two  black  parallel  lines  appear  on  the  plate ;  but,  if 
during  the  passage  of  the  plate  the  beams  of  light  are  cut  by  any 
solid  object  which  shuts  off  the  light,  then,  on  development,  two 
gaps  are  seen  to  exist.  The  distance  between  these  markings,  when 
interpreted  in  terms  of  the  fork  trace,  gives  the  velocity  of  the 
object  which  cuts  through  the  beam  of  light.  In  another  method, 
the  projectile  cut  during  its  flight  through  two  thin  screens,  placed  in 
the  paths  of  the  beams,  and  so  opened  a  passage  for  the  light.  Two 
parallel  lines  are  then  formed  on  the  plate,  one  longer  than  the 
other ;  the  difference  in  their  lengths  duly  interpreted  gives  the 
velocity  of  the  projectile.  This  new  mode  of  registering  velocities 
would  seem  to  be  very  valuable,  as  the  most  exact  determination  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  flight  of  projectiles  at  various  stages  is  of  great 
importance  in  artillery  investigations. 


The  Solar  Eclipse. — The  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  takes 
place  in  August  next  is  already  receiving  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
joint  Royal  and  Astronomical  Societies’  Permanent  Committee.  One 
of  the  tracks  of  the  shadow,  which  is  given  as  good  for  observations, 
is  across  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Lapland,  &c.,  a  good  station  being 
at  Yadso ;  it  is  where  the  English  observers  will  be  located. 
Photography,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  be  an  important  feature  of 
the  expedition,  and  some  new  apparatus  has  been  specially  designed 
for  the  work.  It  is  stated  that  Dr.  Common  will  accompany  the 
expedition,  and  will  take  photographs  of  certain  parts  of  the  corona, 
with  a  specially  long-focus  lens  or  mirror,  with  a  view  to  settling 
some  disputed  points  in  connexion  with  it. 


The  coming  eclipse  has  great  attractions  for  the  general  public, 
inasmuch  as  the  Yadso  Station,  where  the  English  observers  will  be 
located,  is  easily  comeatable,  and  the  scenery  on  the  way  is  very 
beautiful.  We  understand  that  Messrs.  Gaze  &  Son  have  chartered 
a  steamer  of  over  3000  tons,  fitted  with  saloon  and  passenger  berths, 
for  a  special  cruise  in  connexion  with  the  event.  The  vessel  is 
timed  to  reach  its  destination  some  days  before  the  eclipse  occurs. 
The  intervening  time  will  be  easily  filled  up  by  geologists,  botanists, 
photographers,  and  excursionists  generally  in  various  ways.  Con¬ 
veniences  for  photographers  on  board  the  Norse  King  will  not  be 
overlooked,  and  some  of  the  most  picturesque  places  in  Scandinavia 
will  be  visited  during  the  cruise.  This  excursion  will,  doubtless,  be 
duly  appreciated  by  those  photographers  who  desire  an  enjoyable 
trip  to  those  northern  lands,  and  can  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity.  _ _  j 


The  Great  Photographic  Discovery.  —  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  proportions  given  to  the  new  discovery,  as  alluded  to  in  our 
last,  have  now  dwindled  down  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  able  to 
give  the  subject  close  inspection.  There  is  great  probability  that  a 
discovery  of  importance  has  been  made,  to  the  effect  that  the  radia¬ 
tions  from  a  Crookes  tube  are  not  arrested  by  ordinary  light- 
obstructors,  but  are  capable  of  passing  through  so-called  opaque 
objects,  and  exercising  photographic  action  after  their  passage.  If 
this  simple  effect  prove  to  be  obtainable,  there  are  undoubtedly  large 
possibilities  in  the  future  in  connexion  with  such  action.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  first  announcement  suggested  the  possibility  of 
taking  a  photograph  of  the  skeleton  of  a  body  clothed  with  its  own 
integuments  and  surrounded  by  a  textile  fabric.  Latex  accounts 
state,  with  regard  to  this  idea,  that  “  it  is  perhaps  not  strictly  a 
photograph  in  the  ordinary  sense,  because  no  lenses  are  used ;  it  is 


not  a  negative,  but  a  positive  plate  that  is  obtained.”  Except 
as  showing  that  there’s  no  photographic  image,  this  sentence  is., 
devoid  of  meaning. 


Professor  Klupathy,  of  the  Physical  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Pesth,  has  repeated,  “  with  very  satisfactory  results,”  Professor 
Rbntgen’s  experiments.  “The  experiments  in  Yieuna”  (we  quote 
from  the  Standard,  which  contained  the  first  announcement  of  the 
discovery)  “  have  not  been  successful  up  to  the  present,”  but  Professor 
Rontgen  has  “  sent  rays  of  the  new  chemical  light  through  aluminium 
plates  of  one  and  a  half  centimetre  in  thickness,  and  they  went  as. 
clean  through  as  if  the  substance  had  been  wood,”  we  learn  ;  but  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  camera-makers  are  inclined  to  look  upon  a 
much  smaller  thickness  than  that  as  being  completely  resistant  to 
the  entry  of  any  hitherto-tried  radiations. 


A  letter  over  the  signature  of  A.  A.  C.  Swinton,  in  that  paper, 
states  that,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  J.  C.  M.  Stanton,  the  writer  has- 
been  making  experiments  in  the  new  direction,  and  further,  that 
“  in  confirmation  of  Professor  Rontgen’s  discovery,  we  have  obtained 
distinct  proof  that  the  radiations  in  question  do  pass  easily  through 
various  substances  that  are  quite  opaque  to  ordinary  light,  and  do 
produce  strong  impressions  upon  ordinary  photographic  plates- 
entirely  encased  in  light-proof  material.  Indeed,  all  substances  that 
we  have  so  far  experimented  on  in  this  laboratory  appear  to  be 
transparent  to  their  radiations,  even  sheets  of  ebonite,  carbon,  vul¬ 
canised  fibre,  copper  aluminium,  and  iron.”  These  excerpts  would 
appear  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  we  have  a  real  discovery, 
the  actual  magnitude  of  which  cannot  at  present  be  gauged. 


Utilising*  Old  Negatives.  —  There  are  many  purposes  to 
which  old  negative  glass  can  be  applied  both  by  professionals  and 
amateurs,  but  the  trouble  presents  itself  of  getting  it  clean  when 
wanted;  consequently,  old  negatives,  as  a  rule,  are  a  “drug  in  the- 
market.”  Yet,  the  process  of  cleaning,  if  undertaken  systematically, 
is  simple  and  easy  in  the  extreme,  and  a  few  hours  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  when  no  other  work  presents  itself,  will  provide  a  supply 
of  clean  glass  for  transparencies,  for  squeegeeing  prints  or  for 
general  purposes  that  will  last  until  winter  comes  round  again.  If 
the  negatives  have  been  in  use  for  printing  purposes,  their  backs  will 
be  already  clean,  and  the  other  surface,  when  stripped  of  its  film  of 
gelatine  in  the  manner  to  be  described,  will  scarcely  require  any 
further  treatment,  beyond  rinsing  in  clean  water  to  render  it  fit  for  ■ 
recoating.  The  trouble  is,  in  fact,  less  than  with  new  glass. 


Commence  by  marking,  with  a  writing  diamond  or  sharp  file,  one- 
corner  of  the  back  or  reverse  side  of  each  plate,  so  that,  after  strip-  - 
ping,  the  better  surface  may  be  recognisable,  for,  in  addition  to  its 
being  cleaner,  the  coated  side  will  be  freer  from  scratches  than  the- 
other.  Have  the  plates  to  be  cleaned  in  a  pile,  and  provide  a  dish 
capable  of  holding  three  or  four  at  once,  and  also  a  bowl  of  clean 
cold  water.  Pour  into  the  dish  a  sufficient  quantity  of  saturated 
solution  of  alum,  to  each  half-pint  of  which  two  ounces  of  ordinary 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  spirits  of  salts,  have  been  added.  Immerse  the 
plates  one  by  one  in  the  acid  solution,  and  in  about  a  minute’s  time  - 
the  film  will  be  loosened  ;  take  it  out  of  the  acid,  rinse  it  lightly  in 
clean  water  to  avoid  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  fingers  as  far  as 
possible,  and  then,  commencing  at  one  corner,  detach  the  film  with  a  • 
rubbing,  rolling  motion  of  the  finger,  and  the  whole  will  come- 
away  in  a  few  seconds,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  glass  perfectly 
clean.)!  The  acid  alone  will  detach  the  film,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
make  it  so  rotten  that  it  will  break,  and  cause  much  trouble  in 
removal,  especially  if  the  immersion  in  the  acid  is  too  long.  The 
alum,  by  hardening  the  gelatine,  prevents  this,  and  the  plates  may 
be  left  to  soak,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  while  another  is  being 
stripped.  When  stripped,  transfer  to  a  bowl  or  vessel  of  clean 
water,  and  leave  to  soak  until  a  number  are  ready  for  drying ;  then . 
dip  singly  into  hot  water,  and  dry  with  a  soft  cloth. 
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Perhaps  preferably  to  drying  the  plates  right  off — at  least  when 
they  are  required  for  recoating,  either  with  collodion  or  gelatine,  a 
substratum  may  be  applied  to  the  glass  after  draining,  and  thus  the 
trouble  and  time  occupied  in  drying  saved.  If  intended  for  use  with 
collodion,  no  better  substratum  can  be  used  than  dilute  albumen, 
made  in  the  following  manner : — Take  the  white  of  one  egg  and 
separate  it  from  the  yoke,  add  to  it  two  or  three  ounces  of  water, 
and  stir,  not  beat,  vigorously  but  slowly,  until  the  albumen  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  water ;  to  that  add,  little  by  little,  more 
water,  thoroughly  mixing  it  as  added,  until  the  quantity  measures 
from  thirty  to  forty  ounces  —  the  exact  strength  is  immaterial 
between  those  limits — and  a  few  drops  of  pure  carbolic  acid  solution. 
Finally  filter,  and  the  substratum  is  ready  for  use,  and  can  be  flowed 
over  the  glass,  wet  or  dry,  nearly  as  easily  as  collodion.  The  only 
trouble  will  be  to  avoid  bubbles,  for  which  reason  it  will  be  well  to 
pour  from  one  vessel,  and  back  into  the  filter.  The  substratum  for 
plates  to  be  coated  with  gelatine  emulsion  consists  of  a  weak  solution 
of  gelatine  and  chrome  alum  ;  or,  for  that  purpose,  the  glass  may  be 
dried  without  substratum. 


JOTTINGS. 

Naturally,  my  first  act  in  commencing  these  “  Jottings”  for  the 
year,  is  to  tender  mv  congratulations  to  the  new  Editor  of  the 
Journal.  I  refrain,  howevpr,  from  saying  anything  of  a  commenda¬ 
tory  or  complimentary  nature,  for  the  simple  reason  that  his 
reputation  as  a  remorseless  wielder  of  the  blue  pencil  is  such  that  it 
is  extremely  improbable  be  would  “pass”  my  remarks.  Lienee, 
having  humbly  made  my  addition  to  the  congratulatory  chorus.  I 
proceed  to  express  the  hope  that  I  shall  get  on  as  well  with  the  new 
Chief  as  I  did  with  his  predecessor,  that  the  Journal  under  his 
sway  will  advance  and  flourish,  and  that  he  himself  will,  to  quot^ 
the  remark  of  the  funny  uncle  at  the  dinner  party,  “be  a  credit  to 
his  bringings-up  and  an  ornament  to  his  fire  stove !  ” 


The  year  that  has  just  opened  has  witnessed  the  reshuffling  of  the 
cards  of  the  game  of  life  as  played  by  millions  in  Europe,  Africa, 
Asia,  and  America — in  nearly  the  whole  of  the  habitable  globe, 
in  fact,  and  the  spirit  of  change  and  revolution  that  is  abroad  in 
the  larger  world  has  also  projected  its  influence  into  our  own  small 
domain  of  photography.  The  photographic  press  and  its  personnel 
have  been  subjected  to  alterations  and  possibly  improvement ;  gelatine 
is  surely  and  certainly  displacing  wet  collodion  for  process  negatives  ; 
anastigmatic  flat-fielded  lenses  are  coming  into  general  use  so  rapidly 
that  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  they  will  be  almost 
exclusively  listed  in  opticians’ catalogues ;  three-colour  work  seems 
commercially  practicable ;  half-tone  is  sweeping  all  before  it  in 
illustration  processes  :  rumours  of  the  supersession  of  typography  bv 
photography  are  in  the  air ;  and  the  young  bloods  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  have  risen  in  revolt  against  the  benevolent  but 
elderly  members  of  its  Council,  who  have  so  long  and  creditably 
assisted  in  the  management  of  the  Society.  Is  it  not  all — particularly 
the  last-named  anarchical  outbreak — enough  to  take  one’s  breath 
away? 


As  regards  the  immediate  future  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  Captain  Abney  will,  doubtless,  be  re-elected 'President,  and, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  members  could-  nobmake 
a  better  choice.  It  will  not,  I  hope,  have  been  forgotten  that  three 
years  ago,  after  twelve  months’  office,  he  was  personally  desirous  of 
not  continuing  as  President ;  but  the  old  ship  had  not  got  out  of 
the  shallows  into  which  it  had  drifted  a  year  before,  and. he  there¬ 
fore  stuck  to  it  for  another  term.  If  all  I  hear  be  true,  the  re-election 
of  Captain  Abney  as  President  on  the  11th  of  next  month  is  the  one 
thing  that  will  prevent  a  very  unpleasant  split  from  occurring  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Society. 


The  removal,  temporarily  or  for  good,  of  some  half-dozen  old 
members  of  Council  must  necessarily  let  in  a  corresponding  number 
of  more  or  less  new  and  untried  men,  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 


form  efficient  substitutes  for  the  men  they  displace.  Bur.  besides 
seeming  to  me  callous  and  ungrateful  to  throw  over  an  old  servant 
mainly  because  he  is  old,  and  has  served  his  constituents  so  well  that 
they  have  been  content  to  re-elect  him  year  after  year,  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  possibly  not  unattended  by  grave  risks.  New  blood,  or 
too  much  of  it,  is  apt  to  be  impetuous  and  headstrong,  and  to  light- 
heartedly  engage  in  undertakings  which  men  of  mature  years  ai.d 
judgment  would  not.  The  presence  of  age  and  experience  on  a 
deliberative  or  administrative  Committee  is  not  to  be  derided. 
Without  some  such  steadying  agency,  the  new  Council  of  tLe 
Royal  may  get  up  to  all  sorts  of  tricks,  such  as  the  conferment  of 
the  Honorary  Fellowship  on  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  Mr.  A.  Maskell,  or 
Mr.  G.  Davison ;  the  admission  of  the  Linked  Ring  to  Affiliation  : 
the  bestowal  of  the  Progress  Medal  on  Dr.  Burton  Coxe  ;  the  increase 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary’s  salary  to  1000/.  a  year  ;  and  so  on. 


“  Stranded,”  on  page  15,  asks  a  question  that  nobody  has  troubled 
to  answer.  He  wants  to  know  when  a  man  is  too  old  to  be  a 
photographer.  Of  course  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  line  to  be  drawn. 
“Stranded,”  however,  appears  to  be  considered  too  old  at  forty-six. 
Why,  at  forty-six  a  man  is  usuaUy  said  to  be  in  the  prime  of  hip 
life  and  powers.  It  is  a  hard  lot.  I  should  have  been  inclined  to 
regard  “  Stranded’s  ”  experience  as  very  exceptional  but  that  so 
many  bitter  cases  in  which  the  question  of  age  has  been  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  have  lately  come  under  my  notice.  Does  pro¬ 
fessional  photography,  then,  rank  with  drapers’  shops,  counting- 
houses,  and  similar  walks  of  life,  that  desiderate  what  is  called  a 
good  appearance,  which  means  comparative  youth,  good  clothe;, 
and  an  Adonis-like  bearing?  Is  a  painter,  a  journalist,  an  author, 
a  politician,  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  an  engineer,  “too  old”  at 
forty-six  ? 


A  writer  in  a  monthly  contemporary,  who  signs  “  Major  Kone,’ 
commits  himself  to  several  statements  with  regard  to  this  Journal, 
and  those  connected  with  it,  which  are  neither  in  good  taste  nor 
accurate.  He  says  he  has  been  a  reader  of  the  Journal  ever  since  it 
started,  that  is,  over  forty  years  ago,  and  this  should,  although  it 
does  not,  prove  “  Major  Kone  ”  to  be  old  enough  to  know  better  than 
to  occupy  his  time  in  disseminating  fantastic  and  impertinent  tittle- 
tattle  about  things  of  which  he  obviously  possesses  such  knowledge 
as  could  only  have  been  derived  from  the  exercise  of  a  disordered 
imagination  on  the  groundwork  of  a  dull  and  exiguous  comprehen¬ 
sion.  But  the  writer  is  obviously  not  so  “  old  ”  as  he  tries  to  make 
himself  out  to  be.  He  says  he  buys  his  Journal  at  the  bookstall 
every  Thursday  morning.  It  is  not  seen  on  bookstalls  on  Thursday 
mornings — a  fact  which,  of  course,  is  immaterial  to  “  Major  Kone," 
whose  other  efforts  to  disguise  his  identity  are  not  less  clumsy  and 
unsuccessful.  Cosmos. 
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The  report,  to  which  reference  was  made  on  page  26  of  the  last 
issue,  and  which  originated  in  Vienna,  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
astonish  even  old  hands  at  photography ;  but,  on  careful  examina¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  rather  more  in  it  than  meets  the 
eye  at  first  sight. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  are  not 
only  sensitive  to  light,  but  that  invisible  images  capable  of  being 
developed  are  produced  by  pressure,  by  electricity,  and  by  variou; 
chemicals,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  hypophospbites. 

The  following  extract  from  Guillemin's  Electricity  and  Maynetism 
page  371,  edited  by  Professor  Sylvauus  Thompson,  is  not  without 
interest  or  bearing  upon  this  subject,  as,  at  least,  leading  to  con¬ 
siderable  speculation  as  to  whether  these  last  experiments  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rontgen  do  not  support  the  theory  that  the  action  of  light  on 
the  silver  haloid  is  not  rather  photo-electrical  than  photo-chemical 
In  speaking  of  Faraday’s  discovery  of  the  magnetic  power  of  magn- 
04i  light,  it  is  stated  that  Clerk  Maxwell  deduced  the  theory  “  that 
light  itself  is  simply  an  electro-magnetic  phenomenon ;  that  which 
we  call  waves  of  light  are  not  mechanical  waves  at  all,  hut  are 
immensely  rapid  e’ectric  displacements  taking  place  in  the  all-p*"  - 
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vading  ether  of  space . It  is  believed  by  the  editor  of  this 

work  that  this  theory,  which  is  now  in  the  main  accepted  by  all 
the  younger  generation  of  physicists,  will  be  able,  with  proper 
modification  and  development,  to  explain  the  curious  relation  exist¬ 
ing  between  electricity  and  the  phosphorescent,  fluorescent,  and 
chemical  properties  of  light.” 

Crookes,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  British  Association  in 
1886,  drew  attention  to  an  extremely  graphic  illustration  of  the 
grouping  of  the  elements  according  to  the  periodic  law,  and,  roughly 
speaking,  this  might  be  likened  to  a  pendulum  with  ever-decreasing 
amplitude,  and  at  various  points  the  elements  fall  into  line,  being 
respectively  electro-negative  and  electro-positive.  Thus  the  four 
haloids,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine,  are  electro-negative, 
whilst  silver  is  electro-positive.  This  being  the  case,  then,  might  it 
not  happen  that,  accepting  the  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light  as 
enunciated  above,  a  film  of  silver  haloid  may  be  so  affected  by  the 
electric  displacement  called  light  as  to  be  disassociated  ?  Minchin 
and  Waterhouse  have  proved  the  passages  of  a  current  of  electricity 
when  light  falls  on  a  film  of  silver  salts,  and  Mr.  Bolas,  in  his 
affiliation  lecture,  suggested  that  the  developer  might  merely  close 
an  electric  circuit. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  “  cathodic,”  as  most 
photographers  will  be  aware  of  the  so-called  Crookes’  radiant  matter 
in  vacuum  or  quasi-vacuum  tubes.  That  the  rays  thus  proceeding 
from  the  cathode  are  capable  of  exciting  phosphorescence  is  proved 
by  a  paper  upon  this  subject,  which  will  be  found  in  Eder’s  Jahrbuck, 
1894,  p.  204,  by  Ebert  and  Wiedemann.  In  the  volume  for  1895, 
p.  47,  Ebert  describes  the  most  economical  light,  which  consists  of  a 
compressed  pellet  of  phosphorescent  material  enclosed  in  a  glass 
tube,  on  the  outside  of  which  two  tinfoil  rings  are  cemented,  and  to 
which  are  connected  the  wires  from  the  electrical  machine;  the 
•cathodic  rays  cause  the  phosphorescent  substance  to  shine  with  a 
total  consumption  of  work  or  energy  about  two  thousand  times  less 
than  that  required  to  maintain  the  normal  amyl-acetate  lamp.  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Bolas  in 
connexion  with  the  affiliated  societies,  he  sketched  some  such  light 
as  this  as  the  light  of  the  future. 

These  cathodic  rays  were  first  of  all  studied,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  by 
Hittorf  ( Wiedemann's  Annalen,  xxxi.),  but  their  action  was  studied 
photographically  by  M.  Leuard,  and  a  paper  on  the  subject  appeared 
in  La  Nature ,  July  28, 1894,  p.  131.  The  method  of  obtaining  them 
was  to  cement  the  cathode  to  one  end  of  a  tube  of  glass,  the  anode 
taking  the  form  of  a  hollow  brass  cylinder  applied  to  the  sides,  these 
being  connected  with  an  induction  coil  or  Wimshurst  machine.  The 
rays  are  not  directly  visible,  except  in  a  vacuum  or  partial  vacuum, 
and  the  absorbent  power  of  gases  for  these  rays  increases  with  their 
density ;  they  can  also  traverse  thin  sheets  of  metal  and  thick  paper, 
wood,  and  many  organic  substances,  but  a  sheet  of  quartz,  *5  mm. 
thick,  immediately  arrests  them.  In  the  article  above  cited  are 
reproductions  of  photographs  obtained  by  these  rays,  or  possibly,  what 
might  be  a  better  name  for  them,  shadowgraphs,  because  it  is  obvious 
that,  if  metallic  substances  are  opaque  to  these  rays,  whilst  organic 
substances  are  transparent  or  permeable,  the  resulting  photographs 
must  be  mere  silhouette  outlines,  unless  the  rays  form  a  penumbral 
shadow  which  might  be  reflected  from  the  details  of  the  surface  of 
the  metallic  object.  M.  Leuard’s  experiments  seem  to  prove  that 
there  are  not  perfect  geometric  shadows,  but  faint  diffraction  fringes, 
•or  penumbra. 

There  are  many  photographers,  doubtless,  who  have  access  to 
instruments  which  will  enable  them  to  repeat  Prof.  Rontgen’s 
•experiments,  and  also  many  who  are  capable  of  explaining  the 
phenomena,  and  whether  they  are  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  the  Hertzian  waves.  E.  J.  Wall. 

- 4. - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORKERS  AT  WORK. 

I. — How  Messrs.  Newman  &  Guardia  make  a  Hand  Camera. 

The  letters  “N.  &  G.”  on  hand  cameras  and  changing  boxes  are 
getting  to  be  as  well  known  amongst  photographers  as  the  figures  “  97,” 
on  an  article  not  entirely  unconnected  with  boots,  are  to  the  average 
domesticated  specimen  of  the  genus  homo — and  they  convey  to  an  out¬ 
sider  about  as  much  meaning.  To  those  interested  in  the  subject,  how¬ 


ever,  “  N.  &  G.”  imply  that  the  article  upon  which  they  are  inscribed  is 
as  we  need  not  tell  our  readers,  the  produat  of  Messrs.  Newman  &. 
Guardia  ;  that  it  was  made  at  their  factory  in  the  north  of  London,  and 
reached  the  market  through  the  establishment  of  the  firm  in  Shaftesbury- 
avenue ;  and  that,  both  as  regards  design  and  workmanship,  it  may  be 
relied  upon  as  being  among  the  best. 

It  was  with  no  small  amount  of  interest,  in  seeing  how  the  “  N.  &  G.” 
cameras  came  into  existence,  that  we  mounted  to  the  top  story  of  a 
large  building  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kentish  Town,  noting  on  our 
way  up  that  the  firm  had  at  least  ample  room  for  expansion  downwards 
in  the  shape  of  two  or  three  spacious  and  well-lit  workshops.  Arrived 
at  the  summit,  we  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  glass-sided  office  from 
which  Mr.  NewmaD,  the  member  of  the  firm  who  has  charge  of  the 
works,  is  able  to  survey  in  the  immediate  foreground  or  in  the  far  dis¬ 
tance  the  whole  of  the  factory. 

Adjoining  the  office  are  the  stores,  in  which  are  to  be  found  not  only 
the  raw  materials  from  which  the  cameras  are  made,  but  large  numbers 
of  the  finished  parts  of  all  kinds  ready  to  be  made  up  into  cameras  and 
changing  boxes  as  occasion  demands.  Here  also  is  performed  the  little 
clerical  work  occasioned  by  the  factory  itself,  the  business  transactions 
being  carried  on  from  the  offices  in  Shaftesbury-avenue,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Guardia,  the  other  half  of  the  firm.  Before 
leaving  the  office,  to  have  the  question  at  the  head  of  this  article 
answered  in  the  most  satisfactory  way  possible,  Mr.  Newman  points  out 
the  collection  of  gauges  and  templates,  without  which  such  work  as  is 
carried  on  here  would  be  impossible. 

“  If  you  get  an  order  from  abroad,  say,  for  a  changing  box  to  fit  one  of 
your  cameras,  when  it  got  out  there  and  did  not  fit,  you  would  hear  of 
it  ?  ”  we  suggested. 

“  We  should  not  hear  of  it.”  “  It  would  fit,”  was  the  reply;  “  and  this 
is  how  such  a  fit  is  secured.  (Reaching  down  a  substantial  metal  block 
and  a  hollow  box  of  similar  material.)  Every  changing  box  before  it 
leaves  the  premises  has  to  fit  in  that  gauge  ”  (pointing  to  the  box),  “  and 
every  camera  has  to  be  so  made  as  to  take  this  block,”  which  we  then 
noticed  to  be  a  dummy  changing-box.  “  The  two  gauges  are  so  adjusted 
as  to  ensure  that,  when  this  has  been  done,  any  changing  box  will  fit  any 
of  our  cameras  made  for  that  size  of  plate,  so  that  such  a  contretemps  is,  as 
you  see,  absolutely  prevented.”  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  hanging 
on  the  office  walls,  hundreds  of  templates,  showing  the  exact  sizes  of 
the  various  parts  to  ensure  proper  fitting  and  accurate  work. 

“  No  piece  work  here,”  says  Mr.  Newman,  “  but  we  are  able  to  see 
that  we  get  our  monej’s  worth  without  it.  Here  !  look  at  these  parts;” 
and,  so  sayiDg,  he  shows  us  a  box  of  brass  fittings  (we  were  now  in  the 
stores),  referring  to  a  ticket,  44  they  cost  eightpence-halfpenny  each  the 
last  time  they  were  made,  and,  if  the  next  man  to  do  any  runs  the  cost 
up,  we  shall  soon  gness  ibat  something  is  wrong,  and  he  will  hear  of  it.” 

The  woodworking  department  was  that  part  of  the  factory  which  first 
demanded  attention.  Here  were  to  be  seen  camera  cases  and  changing 
boxes  in  various  stages  of  completion,  from  the  mahogany,  ebony,  and 
pear-tree  wood  in  the  rough — these  are  the  only  woods  employed  in  their 
products  by  Messrs.  Newman  &  Guardia — to  the  finished  article.  It  was 
here  that  we  learned  that  the  box  portions  of  the  changing  boxes,  like 
the  Siamese  twins,  passed  the  earlier  stages  of  their  existence  in  pairs 
linked  closely  together,  a  surgical  operation  being  required  subsequently 
to  separate  each  into  two  distinct  boxes.  Here  also  we  learnt  that,  in 
addition  to  being  carefully  fitted  together  and  glued,  every  camera  case 
contains  over  a  gross  of  screws.  4 4  It  must  add  something  to  the  weight,” 
admits  Mr.  Newman ;  44  but  they  are  all  the  stronger  for  it.” 

Passing  by  the  gas  engine  which  provides,  in  an  unobtrusive  manner, 
the  motive  power  for  the  machinery,  we  notice  up  near  the  roof  an 
hexagonal  box  revolving  by  means  of  a  band,  and  apparently  unconnected 
with  any  of  the  many  tools  near  it.  On  inquiry  we  learn  that  it  is  a 
“  rumble,”  though  that  does  not  enlighten  us  much,  until  it  is  explained 
that  little  German  silver  or  brass  fittings  after  they  leave  the  machine  are 
placed  in  this  box  along  with  some  polishing  material,  and  revolved 
quietly  for  a  period  which  apparently  might  be  anything  from  a  week  to 
three  months.  44  It  just  takes  the  extreme  sharpness  off  the  edges  and 
gives  them  that  nice  soft  feel.” 

In  the  general  shop  are  to  be  seen  the  various  metal  parts  in  course  of 
production,  cameras  being  put  together,  shutters  made,  and  the  other 
incidental  work  of  manufacture  carried  on.  That  this  last  item  is  not  an 
altogether  unimportant  one  is  shown  by  the  large  quantity  of  special 
tools  for  making  the  various  fittings,  tools  in  a  large  measure  designed 
and  made  on  the  premises.  Under  this  head  would  be  included  dies  for 
stamping  sheet  metal,  tools  for  cutting  toothed  wheels,  for  bending  and 
shaping  plate  sheaths,  and  so  on— too  numerous  to  mention,  and 
occupying  a  considerable  space  both  on  the  shop  floor  and,  the  smaller 
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articles  these,  in  cupboards.  The  fact  that  the  hands  were  employed  on 
work  where  quality  and  not  quantity  was  the  motto  was  here  very  con¬ 
spicuous.  Every  one  seemed  busy,  and  yet  not  too  busy  to  be  working  well- 
Shutters,  of  course,  occupied  a  consider  share  of  attention,  since  these, 
especially  of  very  high  speed  and  those  involving  pneumatic  regulation, 
are  among  the  firm’s  specialities. 

The  exhibition  of  a  shutter  working  in  the  five-hundredth  pari  of  a 
second  starts  Mr.  Newman  off  on  a  dissertation  on  high  speeds  and  how 
to  obtain  them,  which,  in  our  anxiety  for  good  “  copy,”  we  are  careful  not 
to  interrupt. 

“  If  space,”  he  says  “  is  not  a  consideration  and  the  shutter  can  be  as 
large  as  you  like,  high  speeds  can  easily  be  obtained.  It  is  when  the 
entire  shutter  has  to  be  small  enough  to  go  in  an  ordinary  size  of  hand 
camera  that  any  difficulty  arises.  Then,  it  is  not  so  difficult  when  the 
aperture  of  the  lens  is  not  a  very  large  one.  But,  when  the  opening  has 
to  be,  say,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  more  in  diameter,  becomes  hard, 
since  the  two  features  to  strive  for,  if  very  high  speeds  are  required,  are 
extreme  lightness  for  the  moving  part,  and  the  opportunity  of  letting  it 
get  well  started  before  it  actually  uncovers  the  lens.  You  see  at  once 
that,  the  bigger  the  opening,  the  harder  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions 
becomes,  bearing  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  the  efficiency  of  the  shutter. 
In  this  (a  Celeritas  shutter  made  to  give  exposures  up  to  the  one-five- 
hundredth  part  of  a  second)  the  speed  is  got  by  keeping  the  rotating 
disc  as  light  as  ever  we  can,  by  employing  a  strong  steel  spring  as  the 
driving  power,  and  by  allowing  the  disc  to  make  one-third  of  an  entire 
revolution  before  the  actual  exposure  is  given.”  That  the  speed  of  the 
shutter  was  actually  as  high  as  that  given  above,  we  subsequently  had  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  for  ourselves  in  the  shutter-testing  apparatus, 
which  is  made  use  of  in  every  case  before  a  shutter  leaves  the  works. 

It  was  in  this  part  of  the  factory  that  we  realised  the  difficulties  thrown 
in  the  way  of  hand-camera  makers  by  the  new  types  of  lens,  which,  how¬ 
ever  satisfactory  from  the  user’s  point  of  view,  have  necessitated  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  a  large  amount  of  ingenuity  by  those  who  aim  at  making  a 
shutter  to  work  between  their  lenses.  The  inner  surfaces  of  the  front  and 
back  combinations  are  so  near  one  another,  that  it  is  astonishing  to  the 
non-mechanical  mind  that  not  only  an  iris  diaphragm,  but  an  instan¬ 
taneous  shutter,  can  be  constructed  to  work  between  them. 

Here,  too,  we  were  shown  hand  cameras  to  take  the  new  Satz 
anastigmats,  each  of  which  means  practically  three  distinct  lenses  of 
different  foci ;  and,  when  we  say  that  the  longest  of  the  three  is,  for  a 
quarter-plate  size,  a  shade  over  eleven  inches,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
camera  is  required  to  rack  out  to  a  considerable  length.  Still  a  design  has 
been  brought  out  which  accomplishes  this  without  any  undue  increase  in 
bulk  or  weight,  and  the  remarkable  capabilities  of  the  lens  are  so  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  hand-camera  worker. 

A  reference  to  the  clock  informs  us  that  we  have  already  trespassed  on 
Mr.  Newman’s  valuable  time,  for  a  period  which,  were  we  ourselves  the 
sufferers,  we  should,  probably,  bitterly  resent,  but  a  movement  of  de¬ 
parture  brings  forth  the  remark  that  “  there  is  one  point  in  all  our 
designs  I  have  not  referred  to.  You  will  notice  here,  and  here,  and  here  ” 
(suiting  the  action  to  the  word  and  pointing  out  his  meaning  on  a  hand 
camera  lying  near),  “  we  always  endeavour  to  arrange  things  so  that  every 
working  part  can,  if  necessary,  be  readily  got  at  from  the  outside, 
without  pulling  the  camera  to  pieces.”  Seeing  that  we  cast  envious 
glances  at  the  instrument  in  his  hands,  he  incidentally  remarks  that  its 
price  is  about  eighteen  pounds. 

11  An  N.  &  G.  camera  is  a  luxury  indeed,”  say  we. 

“  We  hold  that  for  the  best  possible  work  it  is  a  necessity,”  replies  Mr. 
Newman.  “That”  (pointing  to  an  oubliette-like  gap  by  the  side  of  the 
staircase,  intended  one  day  to  accommodate  a  lift),  “  that  is  the  shortest 
way  down.  Good-bye.” 

We  preferred  the  longer  route  by  the  stairs. 


THE  PERFECTED  PHOTO-CHROMOSCOPE. 

At  the  Camera  Club,  on  Thursday  evening  last  week,  Mr.  Frederick  E. 
Ives  read  a  paper  on  the  above  instrument,  upon  which  he  has  been 
working  for  the  last  two  years.  He  met  with  a  most  hearty  welcome 
from  the  members,  who  mustered  in  such  numbers  that  the  large  room 
at  the  Club  was  crammed  to  suffocation,  so  much  so  that  the  electric  fan 
had  to  be  kept  at  work  almost  constantly  to  clear  the  air.  Mr.  Ives 
illustrated  his  paper  with  lantern  slides,  and  he  also  called  in  to  his  a  d 
the  spectroscope,  and  the  polariscope.  And  here  let  it  be  noted  that  his 
experiments  were  carried  out  with  a  neatness  and  entire  absence  of  mis¬ 
hap,  which  is  far  from  common  even  when  an  expert  lecturer  is  address¬ 
ing  an  audience.  This  perfection  of  results  was,  in  great  measure,  due 
to  the  form  of  lantern  adopted  by  Mr.  Ives.  It  is  not  patented,  and  the 
lecturer  expressly  mentioned  this  circumstance,  telling  his  audience  that 


anyone  was  at  liberty  to  copy  its  desigD.  It  is  a  small  lantern,  employing 
i  the  electric  arc  light,  with  a  sliding  front,  so  that  the  ordinary  lantern 
i  nozzle,  the  polariscope,  and,  say,  a  projection  microscope,  can  at  will,  and 
with  only  a  second’s  pause,  be  biouMri  in  front  of  the  ILht.  As  an 
example  of  what  can  be  done  by  the  instrument,  we  may  mention  that 
he  showed  the  spectrum,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibited  a  piece  of 
coloured  glass,  in  order  to  illustrate  what  particular  parts  of  the  band  of 
colour  were  absorbed  by  the  medium.  Captain  Abney,  who  occupied  the 
chair,  made  some  exceedingly  comolim-mt -ary  remarks  concerning  this 
lantern,  and  indicated  that  it  wai  tli*  hes*  apparatus  of  the  kind  which 
had  yet  come  under  his  notice.  We  will  nov  give  a  resume  of  Mr.  Ives’s 
paper. 

He  first  of  all  alluded  to  a  paper  which,  in  1893,  he  had  real  before 
the  Camera  Club,  in  which  he  described  his  original  photcr-chrcmoscopi-. 
an  instrument  which,  while  giving  fine  i  suits,  had  complications  of 
construction  which  seriously  interfered  wi  >  its  practical  use,  the  neces¬ 
sary  cleansing  of  the  mirrors  and  lenses  ca  sing  fresh  adjustments  which 
could  not  readily  be  performed  by  an  unskilled  hand.  The  old  instru¬ 
ment,  at  the  same  time,  compared  unfavourably  with  the  one  which  he 
had  now  perfected,  for  it  was  monocular,  the  new  one  showing  a  stereo¬ 
scopic  image.  The  old  instrument,  he  admitted,  presented  an  advance 
upon  previous  efforts  in  the  same  direction  ;  bat  the  defects  to  which  I  • 
had  alluded  had  to  be  overcome,  and  the  result  of  his  labours  was  the 
perfected  photo-chromoscope,  which  would  presently  be  submitted  to 
consideration.  The  new  instrument,  he  might  mention, was  so  simple 
that  a  child  could  adjust  it.  The  image  was  viewed  by  both  eyes, 


pieces  of  coloured  glass,  a  reflecting  mirror,  and  a  pair  of  lenses  (see 

fig.  i) 

In  his  former  paper  he  had  described  to  the  Camera  Club  the  principles 
upon  which  the  instrument  was  constructed,  and  it  would  be  futile  before 
such  an  audience  to  talk  generally  upo  i  the  phenomena  of  light ;  but,  in 
case  there  should  be  present  any  who  were  absent  on  the  occasion  of  his 
last  lecture,  he  would  enter  into  a  few  details,  and  would  illustrate  his 
remarks,  as  far  as  possible,  by  lantern  slides.  Another  object  which  he 
had  in  view  was  to  show  them  some  new  apparatus  which  he  had  devised 
to  illustrate  the  science  of  colour,  and  he  thought  that  this  apparatus 
would  be  a  subject  of  interest  to  his  auditors. 

After  alluding  to  the  importance  of  light  as  a  form  of  energy  upon 
which  all  life  is  dependent,  and  to  the  wave  motion  which  is  charat 
of  it,  he  showed  how  white  light  could  be  .split  up  into  its  constituent 
coloured  rays  by  means  of  a  grating,  or  by  a  prism.  It  was  only  by  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  the  spectrum,  and  by  submitting  a  sensitive  plate  t  ' 
the  influence  of  different  parts  of  that  spectrum,  that  we  can  arrive  at 
the  solution  of  many  photographic  problems. 

After  throwing  an  image  of  the  spectrum  upon  the  lantern  screen,  the 
lecturer  showed  why,  in  white  light,  most  objects  exhibit  colour.  ..  r-  1 
glass  showing  red  uecause  it  absorbed,  or  stopped,  nearly  ai.  tne  rays 
except  the  red,  the  same  result  for  green  or  any  other  colour  being 
brought  about  by  using  glasses  of  each  specific  tint.  But  most  of  the 
colours  of  nature  are  not  so  simple  as  these,  pink,  for  instance,  a>  he 
would  demonstrate,  being  a  mixture  of  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum 
except  the  yellow-green.  Yellow  is  another  colour  which  is  usually  >  < 
pure,  and,  although  it  was  at  one  time  regarJed  as  a  primary,  the  simple 
experiment  be  now  showed  would  prove  that  it  is  made  up  c;  green, 
orange,  yellow,  and  red.  A  combination  of  didydium  glass  and  affiline 
yellow,  which  he  now  placed  in  the  lantern,  would  prove  that  it  was  not 
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even  necessary  to  have  any  spectrum  yellow  present  for  this  particular 
combination,  which  was  brilliant  enough  to  the  eye  when  analysed  by 
the  spectrum,  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  red,  orange,  and  green. 

Although  the  colours  of  nature  are  due  to  the  specific  absorption  of 
part  of  the  spectrum  tints,  many  objects,  which,  like  window  glass,  will 
transmit  all  the  spectrum  rays,  will  give  exquisite  colours  when  exhibited 
in  thin  films,  or  by  means  of .  the  polariscope.  A  ray  of  light  passing 
through  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  becomes  divided  into  two  rays,  a  fact 
which  Mr.  Ives  illustrated  in  a  beautiful  and  novel  manner  by  holding 
such  a  crystal  in  front  of  a  lantern  slide  of  a  statue,  the  image  on  the 
screen  being  immediately  doubled.  He  then  showed  how,  by  cutting  the 
spar  and  cementing  it  together  in  a  particular  way,  it  became  a  polarising 
prism,  passing  only  one  of  the  polarised  rays.  Here,  again,  came 
another  very  neat  illustration,  a  verbal  one  only,  it  is  true,  but  so  in¬ 
genious  as  to  call  forth  a  little  murmur  of  approval.  Mr.  Ives  said  that 
the  relation  which  a  ray  coming  through  a  polarising  prism  bears  to 
another  polarising  prism  is  like  that  which  exists  between  a  paling  and  a 
flat  board  ;  turned  on  edge,  the  board  will  pass  through  easily,  but,  turn 
it  half  rvay  round,  and  it  will  be  refused  admission.  By  means  of  two 
prisms,  the  passage  and  stoppage  of  the  light  was  shown  on  the  screen, 
and  it  was  also  shown  that,  when  some  other  double  refracting  substance 
was  introduced  between  the  prisms  the  ray  is  broken  up  and  twisted,  so 
that  it  will  once  more  find  passage. 

The  light  ray  having  been  analysed,  the  next  thing  to  consider  is  its 
photographic  action.  The  older  theory  was  to  split  up  the  spectrum  into 
three  divisions — heat,  light,  and  actinism — the  heat  rays  mingling  with 
the  light  ray  at  the  red  end,  and  the  actinic  rays  overlapping  the  blue 
and  violet  at  tbe  other  end.  A  great  improvement  in  photography  was 
indicated  by  the  introduction  of  isochromatic  plates,  by  which  the  re¬ 
proach  of  dark  colours  being  rendered  light,  and  vice  versa ,  which  had 
always  attached  to  photographic  pictures,  had  at  last  been  removed.  He 
now  showed  a  series  of  pictures  which  exhibited  the  colour-sensitising 
action  of  certain  dyes,  tbe  plates  having  been  made  some  time  ago 
with  collodio-bromide  emulsion,  and  he  would  in  each  case  compare  a 
picture  on  the  dyed  plate  with  one  taken  on  the  same  description  of 
plate  undyed.  We  thus  learn  that  all  the  light  ra^s,  notwithstanding 
their  colour,  possess  the  property  of  actinism,  and  we  also  see  how  we  can, 
by  the  use  of  specific  dyes,  suppress  the  action  of  any  ray  not  wanted  by 
the  interposition  of  a  colour  filter.  When  one  has  mastered  the  subject, 
it  becomes  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  translate  all  colours  into  sub¬ 
stantially  correct  monochrome. 

It  must  be  remembered,  as  a  most  important  point,  that  colour  does 
not  depend  upon  wave-length  only,  and,  although  the  hues  of  different 
parts  of  tbe  spectrum  have  their  fixed  wave-lengths,  some  of  the  brightest 
can  be  reproduced  to  the  eye  by  the  mixture  of  other  spectrum  colours, 
as  already  shown  in  the  case  of  the  didydium  glass.  Indeed,  experiment 
shows  that  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  can  be  reproduced,  as  well  as 
white  light,  by  definite  mixtures  of  deep  red,  green,  and  blue-violet. 
The  Young-Helmholtz  theory  assumes  that  there  are  three  colour  sensa¬ 
tions  in  the  brain,  each  being  associated  with  one  of  these  colours,  all 
other  colours  being  tbe  result  of  compound  sensations.  Clerk  Maxwell 
made  measurements  and  plotted  curves  to  show  in  what  proportions 
these  fundamental  colours  were  mixed  to  produce  the  other  tints  of  the 
spectrum.  Upon  these  observations  and  experiments  is  based  the 
photo-chromoscope. 

An  object  having  been  chosen  for  representation  in  the  instrument, 
three  photographs  are  made  of  it,  each  being  produced  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  respective  fundamental  colour,  in  its  due  proportions,  and  all 
other  hues  into  which  it  must  enter  in  the  reproduction.  The  resulting 
positive  image  must,  however,  be  viewed  by  the  light  of  the  fundamental 
colour  only.  In  other  words  the  three  necessary  photographic  negatives 
are  made  by  mixtures  of  spectrum  colours,  but  the  positives  taken  from 
them  are  associated  with  approximately  pure  red,  green,  and  blue-violet 
screens,  and  mingled  into  one  image  which  is  projected  upon  the  retina. 
By  this  means  a  true  colour  record  of  any  object  can  be  obtained,  and 
such  records  can,  at  will,  be  translated  into  colours  in  the  photo-chromo¬ 
scope  or  can  be  utilised  for  triple  lantern  projection. 

Mr.  Ives  then  pointed  out  that  for  his  purpose  Maxwell’s  colour  curves 
required  certain  modifications,  a  matter  to  which  he  had  referred  in 
detail  in  an  article  published  in  the  Photographic  Times  Annual  for  1885. 
He  had  therefore,  and  at  Captain  Abney’s  suggestion,  he  might  say, 
slightly  modified  Maxwell’s  curves  for  his  own  use,  and  some  pretty 
severe  tests  have  shown  these  modifications  to  have  been  justified.  To 
obtain  absolute  perfect  results,  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  four 
reproduction  colours,  violet,  blue-green,  green,  and  red  are  necessary,  and 
when  three  colours  only  are  used  there  must  be  a  slight  degradation,  but 
he  had  succeeded  in  distributing  this  until  it  appeared  only  as  a  trace  of 
atmosphere,  a  fault  that  in  London  at  least  could  hardly  be  considered  as 
unnatural. 

By  lantern  projection  the  results  obtained  are  not  so  good  as  by  his 
photo-cliromoscope,  but,  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  the  principles  upon 
.which  the  instrument  is  based,  it  is  valuable.  (The  lecturer  here  showed 
on  the  screen  three  separate  ebromograms,  each  covered  with  its  suitable 
coloured  glass.  By  rotating  in  turn  the  prism  fixed  in  each  of  the  three 
lenses  which  had  now  for  the  purpose  been  attached  to  the  lantern  front, 
the  three  images  were  superposed,  with  the  result  that  the  colours  blended 
in  the  most  beautiful  and  natural  nuaaa^  to  form  a  perfect  picture.) 


He  explained  that,  in  order  to  show  such  projections  on  a  large  Beale,  it 
would  be  necessary  not  only  to  employ  three  lantern  objectives,  but  an 
arc  light  for  each ;  and,  that  as  this  arrangement  was  almost  prohibitive 
on  account  of  its  inconvenience  and  expense,  he  preferred  to  limit 
himself  to  lantern  pictures  produced  in  a  way  he  had  shown  at  the 
Camera  Club  two  years  ago.  These  were  made  by  combining  on  one 
glass  three  films  of  different  colours.  Several  of  these  pictures  he  now 
exhibited. 

Composite  colour  photography  could  have  very  few  practical  appli¬ 
cations  so  long  as  it  was  necessary  to  take  separate  negatives  by  separate 
exposures,  and  to  project  separate  positives  on  a  screen  by  means  of  a 
triple  lantern.  But  he  had  now  designed  a  camera  which  is  as  simple 
as  a  Kodak  for  taking  the  necessary  negatives  by  one  operation,  and,  when 
positives  were  made  from  such  negatives  and  placed  in  the  photo-chromo¬ 
scope,  the  result  was  wholly  satisfying  to  the  eye.  Moreover,  the  work 
will  be  well  within  the  powers  of  the  ordinary  amateur  photographer, 
and  even  those  who  do  not  care  to  meddle  with  camera  or  lens  can 
have  an  instrument  with  chromograms  supplied,  which  will  be  an  end¬ 
less  source  of  delight  to  them.  It  is  true  that  this  process  does  not  give 
a  fixed  coloured  image,  such  as  the  world  has  been  looking  for  so  long, 
but  he  had  indicated  by  his  compound  lantern  slides  how,  at  least,  very 
satisfactory  coloured  images  could  be  produced  from  the  photo-chroino- 
scope  negatives.  For  his  part,  he  considered  that  an  image,  showing 
colours  and  stereoscopie  relief,  was  a  far  more  satisfactory  thing  to 
achieve,  although  the  obligation  to  view  the  picture  in  special  apparatus 
might  limit  its  applications. 

The  photo-cliromoscope  suggested  in  its  form  a  flight  of  steps.  In  its 
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first  model  it  had  three  steps  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  at  the  top  of  each 
step  a  chromogram  (the  three  pictures  being  placed  in  a  hinged  frame, 
see  fig.  3,  so  as  to  fold  over)  was  placed  in  association  with  its  proper 
colour  screen.  Now,  the  instrument  is  made  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  having 


only  two  steps,  the  lowermost  image  being  viewed  directly,  not  by  reflec¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  images. 

He  must  protest  against  the  fact  that  the  three-step  arrangement  has 
been  credited  by  some  of  the  journals  to  a  German.  But  he  could  show 
that  his  drawing  of  this  construction  appeared  as  part  of  his  complete 
patent  specification,  which  he  filed  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office, 
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several  months  before  the  German  inventor  made  his  claim.  Claims 
have  been  made  by  others,  but  the  instruments  with  which  they  are 
credited  are  incapable,  either  in  fact  or  theory,  of  performing  the  functions 
of  a  true  photo-chromoscope. 

- ♦ - 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT  UNION. 


understood  that  it  was  their  intention,  as  far  as  possible,  to  provide  that 
the  benefits  of  the  fund  should  be  made  available  for  country  photo¬ 
graphers  as  well  as  London  ones,  and  that  country  photographers  should 
be  fairly  represented  on  the  governing  body. 

Until  some  idea  could  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  money  likely  to 
be  subscribed,  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  discuss  details  of  the 
application  of  the  funds,  but  a  hope  and  belief  were  expressed  that  the 
Committee  would  have  a  sum  of  not  less  than  5001.  to  deal  with. 


“When  last  I  wrote,  congratulating  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union 
on  the  good  work  it  had  already  accomplished,”  writes  “  An  Unionist,” 
in  the  Photographer's  Record ,  “  and  on  its  sound  and  satisfactory  position, 
I  had  no  idea  that  in  another  short  three  months  it  would  have  made 
such  rapid  strides  as  it  has  done;  for  not  only  has  it  increasc-d  in  popu¬ 
larity,  in  wealth,  and  in  the  number  of  its  memb- rs,  but  it  has  evinced 
to  the  world  a  liberal  and  far-seeing  policy. 

“  The  Annual  General  Meeting,  held  at  St.  James’s  Hall  on  November 
22,  was  well  attended,  and  a  great  success.  Several  important  modifi¬ 
cations  were  made  in  the  rules,  to  wit,  (a)  All  photographers,  whether 
professional  or  amateur,  who  would  care  to  join,  are  invited  to  do  so; 
(6)  the  annual  subscription  of  10s.  6d.  is  abolished,  and  membership  now 
costs  absolutely  nothing. 

“  Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Union,  kindred  societies  have 
been  established  in  France  and  the  United  States,  whilst  another  one  is 
in  course  of  formation  in  Germany,  so  that  it  may  safely  be  predicted 
that  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union  will  be  an  international  affair. 

“With  regard  to  the  correspondence  which  appeared  in  the  Times  a 
few  weeks  ago,  but  one  opinion  can  be  formed.  A  certain  section  of  the 
illustrated  press  showed  its  annoyance  at  having  to  pay  a  moderate  fee 
for  what,  before  the  formation  of  the  Union,  it  was  in  the  habit  of 
obtaining  for  nothing ;  and  its  intention  was  to  endeavour  to  dissuade 
celebrities  from  giving  free  sittings,  by  which  the  photographer  would  be 
deprived  of  the  copyright  therein,  and  the  journalist  would  accordingly 
have  the  benefit,  free  of  cost,  of  the  photographer’s  skill,  labour,  and 
outlay.  The  movement,  however,  has  missed  its  purpose  ;  for  I  am 
assured  by  several  of  the  leading  men  in  the  photographic  world  that  the 
intemperate  correspondence  referred  to  has  not  had  the  slightest  influence 
upon  their  business.  Nay,  more,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that, 
had  these  letters  had  their  desired  effect,  in  six  months’  time  not  only 
their  inspirers,  but  also  the  respectable  portion  of  the  illustrated  press, 
would  have  nothing  to  fill  the  papers  with.  And  why?  Because  not 
one  eelebrity  in  fifty  would  think  of  sitting  for  his  photograph  unless 
ashed  ! 

“  The  future  policy  of  journalists  and  photographers  is  to  work 
amicably  together  to  their  mutual  advantage.  Let  the  journalist  submit 
with  a  good  grace  to  the  inevitable,  and  pay  a  small  fee  for  the  use  of 
the  photographer’s  productions,  which  are  as  much  his  legal  property  as 
anything  else  can  be.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  photographer  will  charge  a  copyright  fee  for  the  use  of  a  photograph 
which  is  not  copyright. 

“Before  closing  this  short  article,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two 
with  regard  to  registering  copyright  photographs.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  I  am  altogether  wrong  in  the  assertions  I  made  in  my  last  article 
with  regard  to  the  existing  law  ;  but  perhaps  I  did  not  explain  myself 
with  sufficient,  clearness.  I  again  affirm  that,  if  a  photographer  takes  a 
photograph  of  any  person  on  bis  own  behalf,  and  without  payment  from 
the  sitter,  from  the  moment  the  negative  is  taken  the  copyright  is  the 
photographer’s.  Registration  or  non-registration  does  not  affect  the 
copyright  in  the  least.  The  photographer  may  register  whenever  he 
pleases,  though  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  any  statutory  remedies  until  it 
is  registered;  but,  if  a  copyright  picture  is  pirated  before  registration,  he 
can  subsequently  register,  when  he  is  entitled  to  avail  himself  of  all 
statutory  remedies  against  the  reproducer -for  all  copies  sold  after 
registration. 

“  In  conclusion,  I  would  earnestly  urge  journalists  and  photographers  to 
meet  each  other  on  honourable,  straightforward,  and  business  terras, 
when  I  feel  sure  that  there  will  be  an  end  to  grumbling  on  either  side.” 

- + - 

THE  TRAILL  TAYLOR  MEMORIAL. 

The  Executive  Committee,  appointed  at  the  meeting  held  on  December 
20  last,  met  for  the  first  time  on  Wednesday,  January  8,  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  Their  first  act  was  to  exercise  the 
power  given  them  of  adding  to  their  number  by  inviting  Mr.  R.  Child 
Bayley  to  join  in  their  deliberations.  After  long  and  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  various  suggestions  that  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
form  the  memorial  should  take,  it  was  decided  unanimously  that  it  should 
take  the  form  of  a  lectureship  in  connexion  with  photography,  and  that 
the  lectures  should  be  delivered  in  London,  or  in  the  provinces,  according 
to  circumstances,  and  as  the  controlling  body  for  the  time  being  might 
decide. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  the  fund  should  be  administered  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  bs  elected  triennially,  and  to  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  of  country  members;  the  first  Committee  to  be  appointed  by 
the  General  Committee  of  the  fund. 

The  strongest  desire  was  expressed  by  the  Committee  that  it  should  be 
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U  PROCESS  ENGRAVING  AND  ITS  REMUNERATION. 

The  Directors  of  the  Electrotypers,  Stereotypers,  Process  and  General 
Engravers’  Association,  which  is  registered  for  the  protection  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  interests  of  the  trades  embodied  in  its  title,  have  given 
much  consideration  to  the  serious  question  of  the  low  prices  now  ruling 
for  process  engraving,  both  line  and  half-tone,  and,  being  convinced  that 
unless  some  united  action  betaken  to  check  that  depreciation  the  industry 
will  be  practically  ruined  by  being  rendered  unremunerative,  they  con¬ 
vened  a  meeting  of  the  trade  representatives  on  Monday  afternoon  at 
Anderton’s  Hotel  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  fix  a  standard  rate, 
at  least  as  regards  minimum  prices. 

Mr.  W.  Boutall  presided,  and  pointed  out  that  the  meeting  had  been 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  considering  any  practical  scheme  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  present  condition  of  the  process  and  engraving  business, 
a  trade,  he  observed,  which  had  almost  sprung  up  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  had  now  assumed  considerable  magnitude,  and  had 
almost  become  one  of  the  staple  trades  of  the  country.  It  was,  however, 
only  in  the  beginning  of  last  year  that  they  had  obtained  an  organization. 
The  present  deplorable  condition  of  the  industry  was  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  every  man  had  been  doing  what  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes, 
and  paying  little  regard  to  the  surrounding  conditions  of  the  industry 
taken  as  a  whole.  The  matter  of  price,  however,  had  been  the  result,  to 
a  large  extent,  of  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  wages,  materials,  and  the  different  charges  which  went  to  make  up 
the  aggregate  of  the  cost  of  the  work.  Many  other  considerations  were 
also  involved  which  did  not  apply  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  manufac¬ 
turing  industry.  Mr.  Boutall  pointed  out  that  the  process-engraving 
trade  was  rather  of  the  nature  of  an  artistic  industry,  and  he  considered 
artistic  merit  of  itself  ought  to  have  a  very  considerable  influence  not 
merely  upon  the  result  which  they  produced,  but  upon  the  price  obtained 
for  it.  The  industry  having  advanced  very  considerably,  it  had  been 
perfectly  legitimate  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  benefit  which  arose 
from  its  importance  should  have  been  given  to  the  customer;  but  it  had 
been  represented  to  them  that  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
benefit  had  been  given  to  the  customer  than  was  ever  called  for  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  The  Directors,  Mr.  Boutall  observed,  had 
given  very  careful  consideration  to  the  question,  and  had  resolved  that 
the  better  course  was  to  ask  for  an  expression  of  outside  opinions,  so  as 
to  obtain  some  common  basis  which  would  afford  ground  for  future 
operations,  and  hence  the  convening  of  that  meeting,  which  he  hoped 
would  result  in  something  practicable  being  resolved  upon. 

A  spirited  discussion  then  ensued,  it  being  eventually  resolved  that  a 
ballot  should  be  taken  to  fix  the  net  minimum  prices  which  should 
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prevail  in  the  trade  as  the  current  prices  for  line  and  half-tone  proce 
engraving  work,  both  as  to  the  rate  per  square  inch  and  also  as  to  the 
minimum  for  single  blocks.  It  was  further  resolved  that  the  meeting 
should  be  adjourned,  and  that  the  result  of  the  ballot  should  be  made 
known  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  George  Holloway,  and  that  the  opinions  of 
absent  representative  firms  should  be  obtained. 


Eht  Jhiqutm. 


***'  In  this  column  ive  shall,  from  time  to  time,  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
usefid  and  instructive. 


Pyro  Formula  (to  Mr.  E.  Dunmore). — E.  A.  Godward  says:  “In 
the  Photographers  Companion,  on  p.  126,  under  the  heading  of 
Formulae,  the  following  is  given  : — 

Carbonate  of  Soda  Developers. 


A.  — Pure  carbonate  of  soda  .  6  ounces. 

Water  .  80  ,, 

B.  — Pyrogallic  acid .  1  ounce. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  6  ounces. 

Sulphuric  acid .  1  drachm 

Water  . .  1  ounce. 


For  use,  equal  parts  of  each. 

The  bulk  of  water  for  the  B  solution  seems  entirely  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  A,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  equal 
parts  of  A  and  B  are  to  be  used.  Is  there  not  an  error 
somewhere?” — In  reply:  The  quantity  of  water  in  B  should, 
we  believe,  be  80  ounces. 

Developer  for  Microphotographs.— Plato  says:  “  1 . 1  have  been 
reducing  some  quarter- plate  portraits,  and  employ  an  inch  power 
of  my  microscope,  and  have  got  on  fairly  well,  but  I  find  I 
want  a  particular  developer  for  the  purpose.  The  one  I  use  is: — 

Iron .  1  drachm. 

Acetic  acid .  2  drachms. 

Spirit  .  2  „ 

Water  . 12  ounces. 

When  I  put  these  under  the  microscope,  some  are  very  good 
and  sharp,  that  is,  if  the  developer  is  stopped  at  the  right 
moment ;  if  left  on  a  little  too  long,  it  appears  a  little  out  of 
focus,  but  I  find  it  is  owing  to  a  slight  deposit  that  takes  place, 
and  show  it  very  much  with  a  higher  power.  Now,  can  any  one 
tell  me  of  a  developer  that  will  be  an  improvement  ?  I  may 
say  that  I  have  tried  a  pyro  developer  and  find  it  the  same. 
2.  Will  some  one  please  give  the  formulae  suited  for  the  albu¬ 
men  plates  prepared  by  Dr.  Ryley,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Almanac  ?  There  is  no  formula  for  developing  given.” 

Acetylene  (to  Mr.  Edwin  Banks). — W.  Thompson  writes :  “  I 
have  for  a  long  time  used  the  Welsbach  incandescent  light  for 
enlarging,  and  also  two  of  them  in  a  reducing  camera.  My  gas 
supply  has,  however,  totally  failed  me,  and  I  am  in  a  dilemma. 
Your  article  on  acetylene,  of  January  3,  has  made  me  wonder 
whether  I  can  instal  this  as  a  new  source  of  light;  but  I  would 
like  a  sketch  of  the  generator  and  sizes  given.  Could  you 
favour  me  with  this  or  refer  me  to  any  source  from  which  I 
could  get  it  ?  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  afford  to  buy  any  com¬ 
mercial  plant,  but  am  in  a  position  to  have  auything  made.  I 
gather  from  your  article  that  the  light'  is  safe,  and  the  burner 
you  recommend  is  suited  to  projection.  I  would  esteem  any 
information  as  to  the  form  of  generator  as  a  very  great  favour, 
and  it  would  be  of  great  aid  to  me.” 

Dyes  for  Mordants.— J.  C.  W.  says  :  “In  reference  to  the  article 
(in  December  27  number)  on  photographic  mordants,  I  should 
be  much  obliged  if  you  could  give  me,  in  yonr  correspondence 
column,  a  few  hints  as  to  suitable  dyes  to  use.  I  have  tried 
some  of  Judson’s.  dyes  which  are  not  supposed  to  dye  cotton, 
and  while  some — as  for  example,  the  green — leave  the  cotton 
white,  they  do  not  dye  the  (chromic)  mordant  sufficiently,  others 
stain  both  cotton  and  image.  Either  a  list  of  a  few  dyes  or  a 
few  general  hints  would  be  useful.  I  cannot  find  any  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  the  properties  of  dyes  and  mordants  in  any  of  the 
books  of  reference  on  which  I  can  lay  hand.” 


Urtog  aith  fiotess. 


Royal  Photographic  Society.  —  Photo- mechanical  Meeting,  Tuesday, 
January  21,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  12,  Hanover-square,  W.  On  Irregular-grained 
Screens,  by  Mr.  E.  Sanger  Shepherd. 

The  Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society,  103,  Borough-road,  of 
which  Mr.  Alfred  Bedding  is  chairman,  only  started  in  November,  and  now 
numbers  thirty  members.  An  attractive  programme  for  the  session  has  been 
issued. 

In  connexion  with  the  Seventh  Annual  Eisteddfod,  to  be  held  at  the 
Tolmer’s  Institute,  Drummond-street,  N.W. ,  on  Monday  evening,  February  3, 
there  will  be  a  photographic  competition..  Mr.  H.  Dixon  has  been  chosen  a-* 
Judge.  The  competition  is  open.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  of  Mersrs. 
Gall  &  Swain,  171,  Tufnell  Park-road,  N.W. 

Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic  Society.— The  following 
officers  for  189(3  were  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting  held  January  9  : — Presi¬ 
dent :  Mr.  G.  B rnkart.  —  Vice-President:  Mr.  T.  W.  Gamble. — Committee: 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Chutes,  W.  Murray,  J.  Porritt,  S.  Squire. — Treasurer :  Mr.  J. 
Toone. — Secretary :  Mr.  T.  Brown,  68,  Church-gate. 

Glasgow  “Evening  Times”  Camera  Club. — The  winter  Exhibition  of 
this  Club  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  at  46,  Gordon-street,  Glasgow.  The 
Exhibition  will  open  on  Monday,  February  3,  and  remain  open  until 
Saturday,  February  29,  1896.  The  Open  Cla->s  is  :  II,  Landscape,  Seascape, 
Architecture,  set  of  three,  one  silver  and  one  bronze  medal.  In  this  class  there 
will  be  an  entry  fee  of  2s.  Qd.  for  each  set  of  three.  Communications 
respecting  the  Exhibition  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Shelley,  Evening  Times  Camera  Club,  46,  Gordon-street,  Glasgow. 

Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held 
in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o’clock  on 
Wednesday  evening,  January  22.  The  meeting  will  be  devoted  to  Further 
Tests  with  Limelight  Jets,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  C.  E.  Hearson  and 
Andrew  Pringle.  All  jets  for  trial  must  be  delivered  at  the  Club  room  by 
seven  o'clock  on  the  22ud,  and  must  be  ticketed  with  exhibitor’s  nom-de-jdume 
or  number,  A  sealed  envelope,  containing  the  exhibitor’s  name,  should 
accompany  the  jets.  The  name  of  the  maker  of  the  successful  jet  will  not  be 
published  in  the  Club  report. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  no  further  action  has  been  taken  in  the  matter  of 
the  alleged  infringement  of  Dr.  Albert’s  patent,  to  which  we  referred  last 
month.  The  inference  is  either  that  the  patent  is  hardly  considered  of  suffi¬ 
cient  validity,  or  the  crossing  of  the  lines  in  the  alleged  infringing  prints  was 
not  at  the  angles  claimed  by  the  patent.  This  latter  was  the  case,  but  the 
patent  is  so  wide  in  claiming  for  crossings  “about  60  or  30  degrees,”  that,  if 
worth  anything  at  all,  it  could  surely  have  been  made  to  cover  the  case  in 
point.  The  more  probable  reason  is  that  the  plaintiffs  in  the  action  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  risking  a  heavy  lawsuit. — Process  Work. 


patent  ileboS. 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  January  I  and 

11,  1896 : — 

Plate  holder  — No.  67.  “An  Improved Plate-bolder or  Carrier  for  Detective 
and  other  Photographic  Cameras.”  R.  Krugener. 

Mounting  Transparencies- — Vo.  93.  “Method  of  Monnting  and  Storing 
Transparent  Photographs.”  J.  Joly. 

Developing  Bath  and  Dipper. — No.  150.  “An  Imnroved  Form  of  Bath 
and  Dippers  for  Fixing  Photographic  Plates.”  W.  Tylar. 

Hand  Camera. — No.  231.  “A  Magazine  Hand  Camera.”  H.  Pradeau. 
Printing. — No.  352.  “  An  Improvement  in  Photographic  Printing.”  E.  D. 

Percival. 

Developers. — No.  371.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Developers.”  Com¬ 
municated  by  Lembacb  &  Schleicher.  A.  M.  Clark. 

Improved  “Method.” — No.  450.  “An  Improved  Method  in  Photography.” 
G.  J.  Boll  and  B.  F.  C.  Costelloe. 

Screens. — No.  507.  “  Improved  Screens  for  use  in  Photo-mechanical  Process 

Work,  and  in  the  Three-colour  Process  of  Photography.”  J.  B. 
Findlay. 

Chang1jNg  Back. — No.  681.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Apparatus  for 
Changing  Sensitive  Surfaces  Arranged  as  a  Pack.”  J.  D.  Lysaght. 
Photograph  Stand. — No.  688.  “  An  Improved  Stand  or  Rack  for  displaying 

Cards,  Photographs,  and  other  Articles.”  H.  C.  Hall. 

Stereoscopes. — No.  700.  “  An  Improvement  in  Stereoscopes.”  J.  Carpenter 
and  L.  Gaumont. 

Cameras. — No.  789.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  L.  Holmes, 
L.  E.  Holmes,  and  H.  Holmes. 

- ♦ - s 

T II E  ROZAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  PROGRESS  MEDAL. 

We  are  informed  that,  at  their  last  meeting,  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  unanimously  awarded  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Dalltneyer 
the  progress  medal  of  the  Society  in  recognition  of  his  work  in  connexion 
with  the  tele-photographic  lens.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Dallmeyer  on  the 
distinction  of  which  he  has  been  made  the  recipient,  and  are  sure  it  will 
be  universally  regarded  as  having  been  well  deserved  and  well  bestowed. 
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Jttmmgs  of  Storiettes. 


MEETINGS  OP  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 


January. 

Name  of  Society. 

0 . 

0 . . 

0 . 

0 . 

1 . 

1  . 

1 . 

Royal  Photographic  Society  ... 

2  . 

2 . 

2 . 

2 . 

Oroyc’on  Camera  Club  . 

2  . 

2  ...  . 

2 . 

Pntney  . 

2 . 

3 . 

Bradford . 

3 . 

Camera  Club . 

3 . 

Ireland  . 

3 . 

3 . 

Oldham  . 

3 . 

4 . 

i . 

Croydon  Microscopical  . 

:22. 


:23. 


2L. 


8ub]ect 


t  Exposure  and  Development.  Captain  W. 
)  de  W.  Abne.v,  C.B.,  R.E. 

Shutters.  C.  W.  Harris. 

Lantern  Evening.  Prize  Slides. 

Lantern  Manipulation.  A.  Rose. 

(  Printing  Processes  of  To-day. — IY.  Pho- 
(  togravure.  A.  E.  Smith. 

Lantern- slide  Making.  0.  Morris 
J  On  Irregular-grained  Screens.  E.  Sanger 
j  Shepherd 

C  Exhibition  of  Members’  Lantern  Slides 
•<  from  Views  taken  on  Ramble  to 
(  Shrewsbury.  John  Wilson,  J.P. 
Members’  Open  Nigrht. 

J  Demonstration  of  the  Photo-Autocopyist 
j  by  the  Autocopyist  Comptny. 

Practice  in  Flash  l  ght  Work 
j  My  Favourite  Developer,  and  How  Used. 
|  A.  E.  Bailey. 

}  Further  Tests  with  Limelight  Jets,  under 
\  the  direction  of  D.  E  Hearson  and 
(  Andrew  Pringle,  F.R  M  S. 
t  Perspecti  e  ond  Composition  in  Pictures 
]  —Photographic  or  otherwise.  W.  R. 
(  Stretton. 

Silver  Printing1. 

The  Utility  of  Photography .  Percy  Lund, 
j  Lantern  Evening.  Major  Lysaght  and 
j  Mr.  Davis. 

(  ConvenHnn  of  1895.  Messrs.  Ruthven 
1  and  Werner. 

Lantern  in  Use. 

How  to  Make  a  Lantern  Slide.  W.  A.  N ash. 
J  The  Preparation  of  Gelatino-chloride  and 
J  Plain  Salted  Papers.  G.  H.  Moss. 
Photo-micrography.  The  President. 

( Demonstration  of  Toning  the  Venus 
•j  Printing-out  Papers  by  Various  Me- 
(  thods.  C.  H.  Burnaby  Sparrow. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

January  14, — Ordinary  Meeting. — Mr.  John  Spiller,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  in  the 
chair. 

Six  applications  for  membership  were  received,  and  thirteen  new  members 
were  elected. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Aldis,  B.A.  (Cantab.)  read  a  paper  entitled 

Astigmatism  and  a  New  “Stigmatic  Lens.” 

The  paper  commenced  with  a  sketch  of  the  nature  of  pencils  of  light  show¬ 
ing  astigmatism  and  other  aberrations,  without  special  reference  to  any  parti¬ 
cular  forms  of  optical  systems,  and  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  effect  in  a 
small  incident  pencil  of  the  refractions  it  undergoes  in  passing  through  an 
optical  system.  Both  the  primary  and  secondary  curvatures  depend  in 
."general  on  the  position  of  the  stop,  on  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the 
liens,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  optical  system ;  but  there  was  this  relation 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  curvatures  of  the  image  that,  if  from  the 
curvature  in  the  primary  plane  there  were  subtracted  three  times  the  curvature 
in  the  secondary  plane,  there  would  be  obtained  a  quantity  independent :  (1)  of 
•the  position  of  the  stop  ;  (2)  of  the  distance  of  the  object ;  and  (3)  of  the 
thicknesses  ofthe  component  lenses  of  the  system  and  of  their  separations.  Sir 
'  George  Airy,  the  late  Astronomer  Royal,  proved  this  result  for  an  optical 
system,  in  which  the  component  lenses  were  indefinitely  thin,  but  apparently 
did  not  see  that  it  applied  to  a  system  of  thick  lenses.  In  consequence  of  this 
law,  the  labour  of  the  construction  of  lenses  on  a  purely  theoretical  basis 
was  much  lightened,  it  being  only  necessary  to  consider  the  action  of  the 
optical  system  on  the  rays  of  pencils  which  lie  in  the  primary  plane ; 
for  instance,  in  constructing  an  optical  system  giving  zero  curvature  in 
the  primary  plane,  the  curvature  of  the  secondary  plane  could  be  deduced 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  astigmatic  constant  of  the  system,  and  it  was  one 
•  condition  of  an  optical  system  with  a  flat  field  free  from  astigmatism  that 
the  astigmatic  constant  must  vanish.  The  simplest  form  of  a  stigmat  lens 
consisted  of  a  glass  plate  with  parallel  plane  sides ;  but,  as  such  a  lens 
had  an  infinite  focal  length,  it  was  necessary  to  modify  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  obtain  a  positive  focus  without  altering  the  astigmatic  con¬ 
stant,  and  the  paper  then  dealt  with  some  lenses  exhibiting  the  prin¬ 
cipal  methods  by  which  the  requisite  correction  was  obtained.  The 
question  of  spherical  aberration  was  next  dealt  with,  and  Mr.  Aldis  concluded 
by  showing  a  diagram  of  the  first  lens  he  had  worked  out,  and  which  re¬ 
sembled  in  general  form  the  type  of  portrait  lens  introduced  by  the  late  J.  H. 
Dallmeyer  in  1866,  the  chief  points  of  difference  being  (1)  that  the  back  com¬ 
bination  was  a  weak  negative  lens  instead  of  a  positive  lens  ;  (2)  the  refractive 
indices  of  the  cemented  lenses  forming  the  front  combination  were  all  high  and 
nearly  equal ;  the  back  combination  was  formed  of  crown-shaped  lenses  of 
high  refractive  index  and  flint-shaped  lenses  of  low  refractive  index  ;  and  (3)  the 
front  lens  was  an  unusually  deep  meniscus.  A  diagram  and  description  of  the 
lens  is  given  on  page  807  of  last  year’s  volume  of  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography. 

A  short  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Beck  and  Mr.  Dallmeyer  took 
part. 

Mr.  Birt  Acres  then  demonstrated  an  apparatus  which  he  had  invented, 
and  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of 

The  Kinetic  Lantern, 

the  object  of  which  was  to  throw  upon  the  screen  a  series  of  photographs  in 


such  rapid  succession  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  natural  motion.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  shown  were  taken  at  the  rate  of  about  forty  per  second,  and  were 
projected  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  per  second,  the  result  being’ similar  to 
that  of  Edison’s  kinetoscope.  The  examples  shown  included  boxers  a  review 
at  Kiel  by  the  German  Emperor,  Epsom  Downs  and  the  Derby,  serpentine 
dancing,  and  breaking  waves,  and  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  unmistakably 
evidenced  by  the  loud  applause  which  greeted  the  various  effects,  the  sea 
series  in  particular  being  enthusiastically  received.  Mr.  Acres  referred  to 
experiments  made  some  time  ago  in  the  same  direction  by  Mr.  Friese  Greene 
but  stated  that  his  own  apparatus  was  of  a  different  nature  to  Mr.  Greene’s’ 
and  was  the  outcome  of  many  years’  work. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

January  9, — Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Percy  C.  Fox  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Dark-room  Illumination. 

Mr.  Bayston  passed  round  two  negatives,  exposed  in  three  portions,  for  five, 
ten,  and  fifteen  minutes  respectively,  one  to  a  dark-room  lamp  (having  a 
yellow  glass  and  a  thickness  of  orange  paper)  at  twelve  inches  distance,  and 
the  other  to  a  candle  at  twelve  feet  distance,  having  a  piece  of  card  interposed 
to  cut  off  the  direct  rays,  the  reflected  light  only  reaching  the  plate.  The 
results  showed  that  more  fog  was  present  in  that  exposed  to  the  lamp  than 
that  exposed  to  the  candle. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  had  been  proved  before  that  one  could 
develop  by  the  light  reflected  from  a  wall  quite  safely.  He  was  in  the  habi 
of  sheltering  the  candle  with  a  square  sheet  of  yellow  paper  when  away. 

Mr.  R.  Beckett,  when  absent  from  home,  always  utilised  a  candle  for 
changing,  placing  it  in  the  extreme  corner  of  the  room,  and  in  this  way  had 
used  some  of  the  fastest  plates  on  the  market. 

Backing  Plates. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Drage  thought  it  was  high  time  that  plate  manufacturers  issued 
them  ready  backed.  It  would  be  a  great  convenience. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  said  that  they  were  obtainable  now.  Messrs.  B.  J. 
Edwards  &  Co.,  and,  he  thought,  Mawson  &  Swan,  issued  backed  plates,  but 
he  did  not  know  the  constitution  of  the  backing. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  had  used  one  recommended  by  Mr.  Alexander  Cowan, 
consisting  of  aurantia  in  collodion,  which  was  coated  in  the  usual  way  on  the 
back  of  the  plate.  He  asked  if  much  expense  was  attached  to  the  grinding  of 
glass  by  the  sand-blast  process  commercially,  so  as  to  cause  a  much  higher 
price  for  plates  with  a  ground-back  surface.  He  referred  to  the  advantages 
to  be  obtained  in  working  up  a  negative.  It  was  suggested  that  it  could  be 
done  by  hydrofluoric  acid,  but 

Mr.  Teape  thought  the  action  of  the  acid  was  uneven,  unless  the  glass  was 
scrupulously  clean. 

Elementary  Evenings. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd,  referring  to  the  scarcity  of  definite  subjects  for  the  meetings, 
proposed,  “  That  one  night  a  month  should  be  set  aside  for  practical  demonstra¬ 
tions  on  matters  concerning  photographic  practice,  embracing  more  or  less 
elementary  matters.”  He  thought  it  would  prove  some  encouragement  for 
the  younger  members,  who  would  not  get  much  benefit  from  the  scientific 
discussions. 

Mr.  Teape  was  opposed  to  the  idea  of  setting  apart  definite  evenings  for 
elementary  subjects.  The  shilling  handbook  supplied  all  necessaries  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley  thought  open  evenings  were  the  best,  and  that  a 
Society  like  the  London  and  Provincial  should  not  go  in  for  subjects  which 
were  amply  provided  for  by  the  local  Societies,  of  which  nearly  every  member 
of  the  London  and  Provincial  were  members  also. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  thought  that  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  even  though 
elementary,  greatly  affected  the  question.  If  treated  in  the  proper  way, 
elementary  subjects  should  not  be  derogatory  to  the  Association. 

Mr.  R.  Beckett  agreed  with  Mr.  Bayley  rc  open  evenings,  but  considered 
one  could  have  too  many  of  them. 

Various  amendments  were  proposed,  but,  on  proceeding  to  vote,  both  the 
proposition  and  amendment  were  lost.  The  immediate  result  was  that  some 
dozen  promises  of  papers  or  demonstrations  were  secured  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Traill  Taylor  Memorial. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  stated  that,  having  failed  in  obtaining  further  portraits 
of  the  late  Mr.  Traill  Taylor  to  select  from  than  those  already  submitted,  he 
proposed  that  that  sent  by  Mr.  Hay  Taylor  should  be  accepted.  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  a  carbon  print  decided  upon  by  show  of  hands. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that,  through  the  death  of  Mr. 
Traill  Taylor,  the  Association  had  lost  one  of  its  trustees,  and  urged  that  the 
vacant  office  be  filled  at  once. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Drage,  seconded  by  Mr.  Freshwater,  and  carried, 
that  Mr.  A.  Haddon  be  appointed  the  second  Trustee  ;  and,  in  order  to  fill  the 
vacancy  so  formed  in  the  curatorship,  Mr.  Mackie  proposed,  and  the  Hon. 
Secretary*  seconded,  that  Sir.  Grundy  be  entrusted  with  this  office.  This 
was  carried. 

Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundy  briefly  replied. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Committee  appointed  to  arrange  for  a  suitable 
memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Traill  Taylor  had  decided  to  institute  a  lectureship 
to  commemorate  his  name.  The  lectures  would  be  delivered  either  in  London 
or  in  the  provinces,  as  decided  by  the  management,  which  would  be  composed 
half  of  London  men  and  half  of  provincial  men.  Subscriptions  are  to  be  sent 
to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  A.  Mackie,  3,  Upper  Baker- 
street,  N.W.  ;  but  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  London  and  Provincial  would 
collect  the  subscriptions  of  its  members. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

The  weekly  meeting  of  the  above  Club  was  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  on 
Wednesday,  January  8,  Mr.  Frank  Haes  in  the  chair.  The  Judges  in 

The  Watkins’  Developing  Competition 
(Messrs.  F.  A.  Bridge  and  J.  B.  B.  Wellington)  reported  that  they  had 
awarded  the  first  prize  of  four  guineas  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  and  the  second 
prize  of  two  guineas  to  Mr.  Ben  Edwards  for  their  respective  entries. 
Although  upwards  of  100  entry  forms  had  been  applied  for  in  this  compe¬ 
tition,  the  actual  competitors  amounted  to  seventeen  only.  Of  this  number 
some  had  not  adhered  to  the  rigid  conditions  laid  down,  and  many  of  the 
competitors  had  adopted  the  method  of  cutting  a  plate,  exposed  upon  an 
ordinary  landscape  subject,  in  half,  and  developing  the  separate  moieties. 
The  Judges  were  of  opinion  that  no  fair  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at  from 
this  latter  method.  The  successful  entries  appear  to  support  the  oft- reiterated 
statement  made  by  practical  photographers  that  an  alteration  in  relative 
gradation  can  be  effected  in  the  course  of  development. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Club,  Mr.  Cowan  had  measured  Messrs. 
Edwards’s  negatives  in’  the  photometer,  and  had  charted  his  results.  He 
stated,  as  the  conclusion  which  he  drew  from  these  measurements,  that  the 
portion  of  the  plate  which  had  received  normal  development  might  be  called 
a  perfect  negative,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  gradations  represented  the  light 
values  as  given  by  exposure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  half  of  that  plate  which 
had  been  abnormally  developed  did  not  appear  to  be  a  true  negative  at  all, 
and  he  suggested  that,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  very  large  amount  of  alkali 
in  the  developer,  there  had  been  a  solvent  or  reducing  action  upon  the  sensitive 
film.  That  portion  of  the  plate  normally  developed  represented  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  good  scale  of  gradation,  and  showed  that  the  plate  employed  had  a  long 
period  of  correct  representation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  curve  in  the 
abnormally  developed  plate  possessed  no  portion  which  could  be  said  to  have 
a  period  of  correct  gradation. 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks,  expressed  his  opinion  that,  if 
the  very  rigid  conditions  laid  down  by  Mr.  Watkins  had  been  somewhat 
modified,  he  would  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  still  better  than  he  had 
done  that  gradation  could  be  controlled  and  altered  by  development,  and  he 
said  that  he  had  made  exposures  varying  as  much  as  twenty-four  to  one,  and 
had  from  these  very  widely  different  exposures  produced  negatives  which  he 
himself  could  not  tell  apart,  and  the  prints  from  which  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  one  another, 

Mr.  Alfred  Watkins  said  that  the  question  was  so  large  that  no  single 
competition  could  be  expected  to  produce  a  conclusive  result.  His  idea  had 
been  to  compare  different  developers  on  fixed  lines,  and  this  accounted  for 
what  Mr.  Edwards  had  described  as  “rigid”  conditions.  His  object  was  to 
compare  one  factor  at  a  time,  and  so  he  endeavoured  to  eliminate  all  con¬ 
siderations  of  fog  and  time  of  development.  He  hoped  that  some  endeavour 
would  be  made  to  follow  up  and  utilise  the  information  which  could  be  gained 
by  analysing  the  results  of  the  competition.  Were,  he  asked,  the  variations 
which  Mr.  Edwards  had  produced  due  to  modification  in  the  use  of  pyro, 
bromide,  or  alkali  ?  His  own  experiments  tended  to  show  that  the  only 
factor  with  which  he  could  produce  modifications  was  the  use  of  bromide.  It 
was  with  him  a  question  of  some  bromide  or  none.  He  should  also  like  to 
know  if  any  of  the  competitors  had  relied  upon  tentative  development — by 
which  he  meant,  the  adding  of  further  supplies  of  alkali  from  time  to  time 
during  development  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair  said  that  the  suggestion  of  a  solvent  or  reducing  action  of  a 
highly  restrained  developer,  whether  due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of 
bromide  or  alkali,  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  new  feature,  and  to  present  a  field 
for  careful  investigation. 

Mr.  Fry  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Judges  would  make  a  written  report  of 
the  facts  as  they  had  found  them  ;  he  could  understand  and  appreciate  the 
objection  to  make  a  statement  upon  so  highly  controversial  a  subject,  but  he 
thought  that  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  as  they  found  them  would  be  of 
value. 

Mr.  Sinclair  advocated  the  point,  and  the  Judges  agreed  to  make  a  written 
report. 

Mr.  Haes  said  that  the  photographic  world  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Watkins 
for  his  efforts  to  elucidate  the  question,  and,  at  his  suggestion,  the  members 
passed  him  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  ;  a  similar  vote  was  also  passed  to  the 
Judges. 

Mr.  Foxlee  showed  a  model  of  a  camera  front,  which  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
Hare  for  the  late  Mr.  T.  R.  Williams.  The  model,  which  was  perhaps  thirty 
years  old,  included  all  the  salient  features  of  a  new  patent  camera  which  had 
been  recently  exhibited  at  the  Club,  and  illustrated  the  adage  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

The  Infallible  Hand  Camera. 

A  member  showed  McKellen’s  Infallible  hand  camera.  He  explained,  by 
means  of  a  working  model  of  the  camera,  from  which  one  side  of  the  case  had 
been  removed  so  as  to  expose  the  working  parts,  the  simple  process  by  which 
the  plates  or  films  (for  either  can  be  used,  independently  or  together)  are 
changed.  The  act  of  changing  consists  in  turning  a  thumb  key  forward  about 
one  full  revolution,  and  then  turning  the  key  back  to  its  original  position,  and 
until  a  click  can  be  distinctly  heard.  The  plates  or  films,  which  are  fitted  into 
sheaths,  are  made  to  fall  forward  by  a  mechanical  device  which  does  not  depend 
upon  gravity,  and  by  part  of  the  same  device  the  plates  are  firmly  gripped  in 
position  after  they  have  been  pushed  forward,  so  that  they  cannot  shake  or 
rattle.  An  ingenious  self-locking  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  camera  is  the 
means  by  which  the  exposed  plates  can  be  removed,  and  an  automatic  indicator 
can  be  fitted  to  show  how  many  plates  have  passed.  The  exposing  shutter  is 
of  a  simple  character,  and,  being  made  of  metal,  principally  aluminium, 
appears  to  be  fitted  to  stand  considerable  wear  and  tear.  A  self-closing  shutter 
is  fitted  to  the  lens,  which  automatically  closes  when  the  front  of  the  camera  is 
opened,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  fog  or  spoil  a  plate  by  accident.  The  Hey- 
wood  finder,  although  not  an  integral  part  of  the  camera,  can  be  fitted  to  it,  and 
is  a  simple  mechanical  device  without  optical  complications,  by  which  the 
precise  amount  of  the  view  falling  upon  the  plate  can  be  readily  ascertained.  As 
tie  camera  has  to  be  raised  to  the  level  of  the  eye  to  use  this  finder,  photo¬ 


graphs  taken  by  its  aid  represent  more  truly  the  actual  perspective  than  do 
others  taken  at  a  lower  level  altogether.  The  Infallible  hand  camera  appeared 
to  create  a  favourable  impression  upon  those  who  saw  it. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

January  9, — The  President  (Mr.  H.  M.  Whitefield)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Brothers  drew  attention  to  the  recent 

Remarkable  Development  of  Photography 
in  connexion  with  the  discovery  of  a  German  professor  in  photographing  by 
the  aid  of  the  light  force  obtained  from  an  electric  current  passed  through  a 
vacuum  tube,  whereby  certain  substances,  ordinarily  opaque,  are  rendered 
practically  transparent  to  the  actinic  rays,  as  when  overlapping  strips  of  tin- 
foil  were  photographed  on  to  a  dry  plate  as  if  they  had  been  semi-transparent. 
In  another  instance,  a  photograph  of  a  human  hand  exhibited  the  actinically 
opaque  skeleton,  which  was  photographed  through  the  Hesh  of  the  hand,  the 
flesh  only  presenting  an  appearance  similar  to  halation.  This  discovery  is  still 
in  an  early  stage,  and  much  is  expected  of  it  when  further  investigated. 

Mr.  H.  Smith  gave  a  description  of  his  process  of 
Photo-orayon 

for  positive  prints.  He  first  prepares  a  gelatino- chloride  print  by  stripping 
from  finely  ground  glass,  which  gives  a  slightly  rough  surface,  and  then  re¬ 
touching  the  print  thus  obtained  as  he  would  retouch  a  negative,  only  using 
coloured  crayons  kept  very  sharp.  Faber’s  or  Hardtmuth’s  pencils  in  cedar 
were  found  the  best,  and  can  be  had  in  almost  any  colour.  The  colouring 
should  be  done  very  lightly  with  a  slight  circular  motion,  being  careful  not  to 
block  the  detail,  so  that  the  work  will  form  a  delicate  stipple.  A  jug  is  then 
filled  with  hot  water,  and  the  print  is  held  face  downwards  over  the  steam, 
which  will  soften  the  gelatine  and  make  the  colours  fast,  being  careful  not  to 
steam  too  much,  or  it  will  approach  in  character  to  an  enamelled  print,  which 
is  not  desirable.  The  print  can  be  left  as  it  is,  or  stripped  from  plain  or 
ground  glass  or  flashed  opal  by  the  aid  of  sheet  (bon-bon)  gelatine,  which  is 
cut  a  little  smaller  than  the  print,  soaked  in  water,  and  laid  on  the  plate  ;  the 
print  is  then  placed  in  contact,  and  all  air  bubbles  forced  out ;  it  is  backed  with 
stiff  paper,  and,  when  quite  dry,  stripped  and  mounted  in  any  suitable  manner. 
Mr.  Smith  showed  some  flower  studies  by  this  method,  the  prints  having  the 
appearance  of  delicate  water-colour  drawings. 

Mr.  F.  Edwards  read  a  paper  on  his  method  of 

Intensifying  Gelatine  Dry  Plates. 

Many  photographers  have  an  aversion  to  intensifying  their  negatives  when  too 
thin  to  give  satisfactory  prints,  and  they  try  to  get  over  the  difficulty  by 
printing  in  a  weak  light  or  through  coloured  glass.  He  (Mr.  Edwards)  never 
scrupled  to  strengthen  his  negatives  when  necessary,  and  by  these  formulae 
never  had  a  case  of  fading,  or  the  negatives  altering  at  all  by  keeping  : — ■ 

A. 

Perchloride  of  mercury .  50  grains. 

Potassium  bromide .  50  ,, 

Water  _ ; . 10  ounces. 

B. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  50  grains. 

Potassium  cyanide  (pure  crys.)  .  50  ,, 

Water  .  10  ounces. 

After  the  negative  has  been  well  washed  to  free  it  from  hypo,  bleach  in  A,  and, 
after  another  good  washing,  proceed  to  darken  in  B.  Mr.  Edwards  thought 
that  this  bleaching  gave  a  purer  white  than  the  plain  mercury  solution,  and 
solution  B  gave  a  good  blue-black.  In  many  cases  the  negative  only  requires 
slight  intensification,  in  which  case  the  bleaching  need  not  be  carried  to  any 
extent ;  and  Mr.  Edwards’s  method  is  to  bleach  the  negative  in  the  proportion 
of  density  required,  it  being  a  fallacy  to  always  whiten  through  to  the  back  of 
the  negative. 

Mr.  Edwards  then  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  process,  cutting  a. 
stereoscopic  negative  in  two,  and  intensifying  one  half,  when  the  two  were 
compared  ;  the  one  treated  was  greatly  improved. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Casson  gave  a  demonstration  of 

COLLODIO-OHLORIDE  PRINTING, 

introducing  the  subject  with  a  few  remarks.  The  process  was  invented  in  the 
year  1865  by  Mr.  Wharton  Simpson,  and  for  some  years  secured  a  good  deal  of 
attention  ;  but,  owing  to  various  practical  difficulties  in  making  the  paper  on 
a  small  scale,  combined  with  the  high  cost  of  production,  it  gradually  fell  into 
disuse.  Collodio-chloride  emulsion  consists  of  silver  chloride  in  collodion  in  a 
very  fine  state  of  division,  and  the  excellence  of  the  paper  lies  in  the  definite 
and  stable  character  of  the  silver  salts  and  the  thinness  and  non-absorbent 
character  of  the  film.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  paper  are  :  Purity  of  the 
whites,  ease  of  toning,  absence  of  double  tones,  evenness  of  toning,  and  quick 
drying.  The  paper  which  Mr.  Casson  put  before  the  meeting  was  the  Paget 

C.C.  paper,  both  smooth  and  matt  surface,  and  in  his  hands  it  had  acted  most 
satisfactorily,  and  left  nothiug  to  be  desired,  in  his  first  four  dozen  not  having 
one  failure,  either  by  cracking,  curling,  or  blistering.  A  great  deal  depends 
on  observing  the  instructions  laid  down  for  this  paper  ;  for  instance,  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  paper  between  weighted  boards  in  a  cool  place  (or  alum  before  toning^ 
does  away  with  all  cracking  and  peeling,  while  blistering  is  generally  caused 
by  an  over-strong  hypo  bath. 

Mr.  Casson  then  proceeded  to  tone  prints  in  the  Paget  platinum  bath,  any 
tone  being  obtained  at  will,  from  a  rich  sepia  to  a  perfect  platinum  black,  and, 
by  the  interest  evinced  by  the  members,  and  the  packets  of  paper  distributed, 
there  should  be  a  fresh  impetus  given  to  this  the  most  promising  of  photo¬ 
graphic  printing  processes. 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club. — The  Seventh  Annual  General  Meeting 
took  place  at  Brixton  Hall  on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coade  (President)  in  the 
chair. 

The  Report  of  the  Council 

was  read,  from  which  it  was  evident  that  great  progress  had  been  made  during: 
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the  past  year,  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  new  members  having  been  elected,  the 
effective  numerical  strength  of  the  Club  being  eighty.  The  Council  noticed 
with  regret  the  resignation  of  the  Presidency  in  J une  last  by  Dr.  J .  Reynolds, 
who,  owing  to  professional  engagements,- had  been  compelled  to  relinquish  this 
office,  which  he  had  held  for  three  or  four  years,  during  which  he  had  spared 
no  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Club,  of  which  he  still  remains  a 
member.  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  photographic 
world,  who  joined  the  Club  in  April,  1892,  and  had  always  placed  his  valuable 
and  extensive  technical  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  the  members,  had  also 
been  compelled,  through  continued  ill  health,  to  resign  his  office  as  a  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent.  The  report  stated  that  the  fifth  Annual  Exhibition  in  March  last  was 
the  most  successful  hitherto  held  by  the  Club,  the  Members’  Class  showing  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  exhibits  and  quality  of  the  work,  and  the  Open 
Class  (the  first  in  connexion  with  the  Club’s  Exhibitions)  obtaining  entries 
from  many  of  the  most  successful  photographers  of  the  day.  The  autumn 
session  was  opened  with  a  conversazione  on  October  11  last,  when  about  250 
members  and  friends  attended.  A  number  of  interesting  papers  and  demon¬ 
strations,  covering  a  wide  range  of  photographic  subjects,  have  been  given  at 
the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Club  throughout  the  year,  and  the  appreciation  of 
them  was  shown  by  the  good  attendance  of  the  members  on  these  occasions. 
The  report  concluded  by  drawing  attention  to  the  improved  financial  position 
of  the  Club,  and  urged  upon  the  members  the  importance  of  their  individual 
efforts  to  ensure  its  future  prosperity.  The  report  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  passed  to  the  President,  Council,  and  other  officers 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  performed  their  duties  during  the  past  year. 
The  meeting  also  passed  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  the  photographic  press 
for  their  notices  and  reports  of  meetings  during  the  year.  The  following  were 
elected  as  officers  for  1896  : — President :  Mr.  J.  W.  Coade.—  Vice-Presidents  : 
Messrs.  W.  Fraser,  Horsley  Hinton,  W.  Thomas.-—  Council :  Messrs.  C.  F. 
Archer,  M.  Atkinson,  J.  Gunston,  J.  Price,  R.  G.  F.  Kidson,  and  G.  W. 
Welham. — Delegates  to  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies:  Messrs.  E. 
Dockree,  W.  Thomas. — Auditors:  Messrs.  F.  P.  Knights,  T.  F.  Osborn.— 
Lanternist :  Mr.  R.  G.  Mason. — Librarian  and  Curator :  Mr.  W.  H.  Stone- 
man. — Recorder:  Mr.  A.  Whittaker.— Secretary :  Mr.  F.  W.  Levett,  11,  Cor- 
rance-road,  Brixton,  S.W. — Assistant  Secretary :  Mr.  W.  G.  Dean. 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — The  meeting  on  Wednesday,  January  8,  was 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  practical  value  of 

ISOCHROMATIC  PLATES. 

The  subject  was  handled  by  Mr.  G.  R.  White  in  an  able  and  exhaustive 
manner,  and  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  crowded  gathering  of  members 
assembled.  By  means  of  a  long  series  of  experiments,  the  main  results  of 
which  were  shown  upon  the  lantern  screen,  Mr.  White,  amongst  other  things, 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  audience  that  ordinary  plates  will,  pro¬ 
viding  a  full  exposure  be  given,  yield  results  in  colour-rendering  not  inferior 
to  those  of  isochromatic  ones ;  further,  that  the  improvement  in  colour¬ 
rendering  possible  with  an  isochromatic  plate  is  not  exhibited  unless  a  pro¬ 
digiously  dark  screen  be  used,  and  exposure  be  given  several  thousand 
times  longer  than  is  needful  with  an  ordinary  plate  used  without  a  screen. 
The  colour  modifications  produced  by  interposing  screens  of  yellow,  orange, 
green,  and  blue  were  contrasted,  and  the  curious  fact  brought  out  that  the 
relative  values  of  coloured  discs  are  strikingly  changed  according  to  whether 
the  discs  are  photographed  against  a  white  or  a  black  background.  At  the 
conclusion  of  a  lecture  which  was  followed  with  close  attention,  the 
President  called  upon  Mr.  Sandell,  who  maintained  that  in  practice  the 
ordinary  was  as  good  as  an  isochromatic  plate,  except  that,  used  with  a 
screen,  the  ordinary  required  a  much  longer  exposure.  He  also  showed  three 

Srints  of  the  stained-glass  windows  in  the  Livery  Hall  of  the  Goldsmiths’ 
ompany,  which  appear  to  have  their  colours  rendered  with  accurate  tonality. 
These  were  taken  upon  a  double-coated  Sandell  plate,  a  screen  being  used 
equivalent  to  a  No.  3  Ilford  screen,  exposure  being  one  hour,/-22,  mid-day  in 
May.  Others  joining  in  an  animated  discussion  were  Messrs.  S.  H.  Wratten, 
A.  W.  Hirst,  j.  Smith,  A.  E.  Isaac,  Watson,  and  Rogers.  In  moving  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  White,  the  President  referred  to  the  extensive  utilisation 
by  a  well-known  French  firm  of  photographers  of  isochromatic  collodion 
plates,  which  they  found  to  give  far  better  results  than  the  gelatine  plate. 
Mr.  Sandell,  in  seconding  the  vote,  stated  that  his  experiments  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  the  most  effective  of  all-colour  sensitive  plates  was  a  slow  lantern 
plate,  dipped  in  erythrosine.  Mr.  White,  in  acknowledging  the  thanks, 
explained  that  the  superiority  of  collodion  did  not  so  much  lie  in  being  more 
amenable  to  colour-rendering,  but  that  its  grain  was  finer,  and  that  it  lent 
itself  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  intensification  than  does  a  gelatine  negative. 
Messrs.  Waghorn  and  F.  W.  Kent  were  elected  members. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society. — January  7, — The  President  (Mr.  E.  J. 
Wall)  in  the  chair. — After  the  preliminary  business  a  very  lucid  lecture  and 
demonstration  on  the 

Speed  op  a  Plate 

was  given  by  Mr.  R.  Child  Baylet.  The  lecturer  traced  the  progress  of  the 
attempts  made  to  get  at  some  reliable  method  of  measuring  plate  speeds  from 
Hunt’s  book,  which  appeared  early  in  the  fifties,  down  to  the  investigations  of 
Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield  only  recently.  The  instruments  of  Warnerke  and 
Spurge  respectively  were  described, ^and  finally  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield’s 
methods,  Mr.  Bayley  giving  a  very  complete  account  of  their  experiments  and 
results. 

Putney  Photographic  Society.— At  the  meeting  on  the  7th  inst,  Mr.  John 
A.  Hodges  gave  a  paper  on 

Enlarging. 

After  referring  to  the  principles  on  which  all  enlargements  were  made,  Mr 
Hodges  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  results  could  be  produced  by  en‘ 
larging  equal  in  quality  to  direct  work,  and  answered  it  in  the  affirmative  if 
artistic  results  were  considered,  and,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  said  the  answer 
would  be  the  same  from  a  technical  point  of  view.  Hard,  wiry,  biting  defini¬ 
tion  in  pictures  of  large  size  was  to  be  avoided.  There  was  something,  difficult 
to  define  in  words,  which  often  stamps  an  enlargement  as  such.  This  is  more 


evident  when  an  enlarged  negative  has  been  made  and  a  print  taken  from  it  on 
the  glossy  surface  papers  so  much  in  vogue.  The  different  lights  available  for 
enlarging  were  described  by  the  lecturer,  and  the  incandescent  gaslight  strongly 
recommended.  A  good  portrait  lens  or  a  lens  of  the  Euryscope  pattern  were 
stated  to  be  the  best  when  using  condensers.  The  most  suitable  negatives  for 
enlargement  are  those  inclined  to  thinness,  free  from  fog,  and  having  a  full 
range  of  gradation  ;  such  negatives  are  obtained  by  giving  generous  exposure 
and  using  well-diluted  developer.  If  pyro  is  employed,  one  grain  to  the  ounce 
will  be  ample.  In  regard  to  the  developer  for  bromide  paper,  Mr.  Hodges  has 
a  decided  preference  for  ferrous  oxalate  ;  next  to  this  he  recommends  amidol. 
For  the  former,  this  is  the  formula  Saturated  solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron 
and  oxalate  of  potassium  ;  the  iron  to  be  slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid, 
the  oxalate  with  oxalic  acid  ;  ten  per  cent,  solutions  of  bromide  of  potassium 
also  required  ;  solutions  should  be  filtered.  Procedure  is  as  follows  :  Give  a 
full  exposure,  and  use  weak  developer,  viz. :  Saturated  solution  of  oxalate  of 
potassium,  3  ounces  ;  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  \  ounce  ;  ten  per 
cent,  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium,  2  or  3  drops  ;  make  the  bulk  up  to  6 
ounces  with  distilled  water.  The  picture  will  be  a  little  longer  than  usual  in 
appearing,  but,  if  properly  exposed,  will  come  up  and  attain  density  in  great 
regularity,  the  operation  being  quite  under  control.  Develop  the  picture  a 
little  darker  than  desired,  as  there  is  a  slight  loss  in  the  fixing.  When  the 
picture  is  sufficiently  dense,  place  in  clearing  bath  of  acetic  acid,  1  drachm  to  ■ 
20  ounces  of  water.  Drain  off,  and  apply  second  quantity  of  same  solution.  This 
is  done  to  get  rid  of  the  iron,  which  would  otherwise  degrade  the  high  lights. 
After  second  acid  bath,  well  wash  print  before  fixing  in  freshly  made  hypo 
bath  (hypo,  4  ounces  ;  water,  20  ounces).  After  fixing,  the  prints  should  be 
well  washed  in  running  water.  If  development  in  amidol  is  preferred,  the 
following  is  the  formula  used  : — Sulphite  soda,  1  ounce  ;  water  to  20  ounces 
to  each  ounce  add  4  to  6  grains  of  amidol  in  powder,  and  5  to  10  drops  of  ten 
per  cent,  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium.  The  exposure  must  be  more  ac¬ 
curately  timed  than  for  the  weak  oxalate  developer,  and  less  exposure  is 
needed.  The  bromide  paper  must  always  be  soaked  in  water  before  applying 
the  developer.  The  image  will  appear  more  quickly  in  amidol  than  in  ferrous 
oxalate.  It  will  be  found  easier,  in  case  of  error,  to  modify  exposure  rather 
than  alter  the  strength  of  the  developer.  Hints  on  mounting,  and  framing,  and 
preparing  enlarged  negatives  concluded  a  most  interesting  paper.  A  short 
discussion  followed,  during  which  Mr.  Hodges  made  still  more  contributions 
to  the  many  valuable  hints  contained  in  his  paper. 

South.  London  Photographic  Society. — January  6, — Mr.  Maurice  Howell 
(Vice-President)  in  the  chair.— Mr.  Howard  Esler  showed  and  described  a 
very  interesting  set  of  120  slides  illustrating  the  scenery  of  county  Antrim, 
Ireland,  including  views  of  Belfast,  Larne,  Portrush,  the  Giant’s  Causeway, 
Glenariff,  &c.  Slides  were  afterwards  shown  by  Messrs.  French,  Gardner, 
Pickering,  and  others. 

Woolwich  Photographic  Society.— January  9,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson  in  the 
chair. — After  the  election  of  four  new  members,  the  Society’s  new  lantern, . 
which  has  been  built  expressly  by  Messrs.  Noakes,  of  Greenwich,  was  inspected 
and  criticised.  Several  members  had  brought  slides  to  be  tested,  this  being  a 
preliminary  trial  before  the  Exhibition  (which  takes  place  on  February  27,  28, 
and  29)  of  both  slides  and  lantern.  The  light  given  was  pronounced  excellent, 
a  ten-inch  focus  lens  being  used,  and  some  good  slides  were  exhibited.  A  set 
of  about  fifty  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Thompson,  illustrating  camp  life  at  Aldershot,  were 
well  received. 

Bath  Photographic  Society. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Literary  and  Philo¬ 
sophical  Association,  a  conversazione  took  place  on  Friday,  the  3rd  inst.,  at  the 
Royal  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution.  The  company  was  numerous,  and  ■ 
included  many  leading  citizens.  The  Bath  Photographic  Society  filled  the 
programme,  the  principal  feature  of  which  was  an  illustrated  lecture  on 

“Photographing  Insect  Life,” 

given  in  a  popular  style  by  Colonel  Linlay  Blathwayt.  Some  very  perfect' 
illustrations  were  given  by  the  aid  of  the  lantern.  Numerous  photographs, 
direct  and  of  large  size,  as  well  as  bromide  enlargements,  were  displayed  about 
the  hall,  all  of  which  had  been  prepared  by  Colonel  Blathwayt  for  this  lecture. 
Seldom  has  such  painstaking  and  skilful  work  in  this  branch  of  photography, 
been  shown.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  was  a  general  display  of 
members’  work  on  the  walls  and  tables.  The  President  of  the  Photographic 
Society  (Mr.  Perren)  showed  enlargements  in  carbon  and  a  fine  series  of  Scotch 
views.  Mr.  George  F.  Powell  sent  enlargements  and  some  fifty  prints  in. 
various  styles,  illustrative  of  last  season’s  work,  mostly  film  work.  Mr.  E.  J; 
Appleby’s  exhibit  was  the  most  prolific.  Frenagraph  and  pocket  Kadak  sizes 
were  chosen,  and  these  were  illustrated  by  all-round  printing  methods.  This 
gentleman  also  sent  a  frame  of  transparencies  showing  variety  of  treatment, 
and  lantern  slides  printed  by  contact  from  pocket  Kodak  films.  Colonel 
Sealey exhibited  a  frame  of  transparencies,  also  an  enlargement,  and  contact' 
prints.  Mr.  Ernest  Lambert  showed  framed  specimens  of  portraits,  large  heads 
direct,  also  Frenagraphs.  Rev.  E.  A.  Purvis  sent  several  enlargements  from  ■ 
quarter-plate  snap-shots.  Dr.  Norman  contributed  enlargements,  and  direct 
prints  of  antiquarian  interest  from  film  negatives.  Mr.  Austin  J.  King  showed 
Frenagraphs  and  stereographs.  Monsignor  Williams  gave  illustrations  of 
snap-shot  work  with  the  stereographs  from  cut  films.  The  Hon.  Sec.  (Mr. 
Middleton  Ashman)  showed  examples  of  interior  and  exterior  work  done  at  the 
excursions.  After  tea  there  was  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  nearly  all  of 
the  foregoing  members  contributing.  Mr.  Perren  presided,  and  Mr.  Appleby 
conducted  the  lantern  arrangements.  At  the  close  Mr.  T.  F.  Plowman,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Literary  Association,  cordially  thanked  the  members  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  there  would  be  at  least  one  evening 
of  the  kind  each  year  the  Societies  existed,  the  very  large  attendance  indicating, 
unmistakably  the  popularity  of  these  evenings.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  i 
by  fifty 

Lantern  Slides  made  from  Photo-micrographs. 

After  giving  a  definition  of  an  insect,  the  lecturer  explained  that  its  body 
forms  a  kind  of  long  sac  or  tube,  in  which  there  are  a  series  of  constrictions 
dividing  it  into  a  number  of  apparent  segments,  and  that  the  portions  between  * 
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"these  constrictions  are  more  or  less  thickened  and  hardened,  giving  support  to 
~the  muscles,  so  that,  while  we  have  our  skeleton  inside  our  body,  the  insect  has 
its  body  inside  its  skeleton.  Photographs  of  the  mouth  organs  of  a  beetle,  fly, 
flea,  plant  bug,  and  other  insects  showed  the  very  different  forms  the  mouth 
organs  assumed,  according  to  the  different  purposes  they  had  to  serve.  A 
number  of  photographs  illnstrated  the  structure  of  the  eye.  Among  Inverte¬ 
brates  are  two  types  of  eye,  simple  and  compound.  Simple  eyes  may  consist 
of  a  mere  pigment  spot,  or  may  increase  in  complexity  to  something  approach¬ 
ing  the  structure  of  the  human  eye,  which  was  described  somewhat  fully,  and 
'it  was  explained  how  the  simple  eyes  of  insects  perceive  objects  much  as  we 
do  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  reversed  picture  is  thrown  on  the  expansion  of  the  nerve 
endings.  In  the  compound  eyes  the  whole  principle  is  different ;  here  the 
surface  of  each  eye  is  divided  into  a  number  of  facets,  the  article  of  each 
forming  a  minute  lens,  the  number  of  facets  varying  from  a  very  few  in  some 
-species  of  the  ant  to  four  thousand  in  the  house  fly,  and  twenty-five  thousand 
in  some  beetles.  A  section  was  shown  through  the  compound  eye  of  a  fly.  In 
this  case  each  facet  was  an  outer  cover  like  a  watch  glass,  forming  the  cornea, 
beneath  which  came  a  lens,  and  then  a  crystalline  cone,  the  point  of  junction 
of  lens  and  cone  surrounded  by  pigment  cells  as  an  iris,  the  cone  connected 
with  the  retina  by  a  transparent  rod.  In  the  case  of  the  compound  eye,  the 
insect  sees  the  actual  object,  and  not  its  reversed  image.  Several  photographs 
were  shown  of  portions  of  eyes  with  facets,  both  hexagonal  and  square,  one 
showing  the  image  of  the  lamp  flame  in  each  facet.  An  account  was  given  of 
the  structure  of  a  fly’s  foot,  also  of  the  spiracles  and  air  tubes.  Several  slides 
were  devoted  to  insect  parasites,  acari  from  the  house  fly,  &c.,  and  also  of 
double  parasites,  such  as  a  mite  parasitic  on  a  beetle,  with  a  small  acarus  parasitic 
on  itself,  showing  that  there  is  at  least  a  foundation  for  the  well-known 
lines  : — 

“  E’en  little  fleas  have  other  fleas 
Upon  their  backs  to  bite  ’em ; 

And  these,  again,  hav«  smaller  fleas, 

And  so  ad  infinitum." 

Some  examples  were  shown  of  objects  taken  by  reflected  light — eggs  of  butter¬ 
flies,  and  some  of  the  eggs  of  the  stone  mite,  which  sometimes  appear  in  im¬ 
mense  numbers  in  a  single  night  in  places  where  they  have  not  been  seen  before 
for  years.  The  lecturer  ended  by  saying  that  photo-micrography  was  a  pur¬ 
suit  that  could  be  taken  up  by  any  one  possessing  a  microscope  and  a  camera, 
requiring  no  special  apparatus,  so  long,  at  least,  as  only  simple  low-power  work, 
such  as  had  been  shown  that  evening,  was  aimed  at ;  but  that  here  both  original 
and  useful  work  might  be  done  by  any  one.  One  was  independent  both  of  season, 
time,  or  place  ;  if  you  could  not  go  out  of  doors,  objects  might  be  found  in  the 
house  from  which  faithful  pictures  might  be  made  of  that  on  which,  very 
likely,  no  human  eye  had  ever  gazed  before,  or,  if  it  had,  of  which  no  record 
'had  been  left. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society.— January  9,  Mr.  R.  J.  Appleton  in  th* 
chair. — Mr.  W.  Harmsworth,  of  Bradford,  gave  his  very  interesting  lantern 
lecture,  entitled 

A  Tour  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  London,  and  the  South  Coast. 

A  number  of  very  good  slides  illustrating  the  journey  were  thrown  on  the 
screen,  and  the  lecture  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  a  large  number  of  members. 
The  Society’s  own  lantern  was  used  for  the  first  time,  and  was  manipulated  by 
Mr.  E.  Harmsworth.  The  lantern  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr. 
F.  J.  R.  Sutcliffe,  and  the  nine-foot  square  Crystal  Palace  opaque  screen  by 
Mr.  Percy  Lund,  two  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society.  To  both  of  these 
gentlemen  the  Society  tenders  its  sincere  thanks  for  their  kindness  in  pre- 
•senting  these  two  most  useful  and  essential  articles. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — January  9.  —  Mr.  R. 

Talbot  Kelly,  R.B.A.,  gave  a  lecture  on 

Egypt  and  the  Arabs. 

The  lecturer,  passing  quickly  over  the  ground  traversed  by  the  ordinary 
tourist,  dealt  chiefly  with  the  lesser-known  parts  of  Egypt,  and  described  the 
habitations,  customs,  and  manners  of  the  native  population  in  parts  removed 
from  European  influences.  He  also  gave  a  realistic  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
Bedouins  or  Arab  tribes  of  the  desert,  with  whom  he  remained  some  time, 
making  innumerable  sketches  of  these  picturesque,  roving  people,  to  be  worked 
up  into  pictures  upon  his  return  to  England.  The  lecture,  which  throughout 
was  of  a  highly  interesting  nature,  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  lantern 
-slides,  some  of  which  were  direct  photographs,  others  being  photographic 
reproductions  of  paintings  by  the  lecturer. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society. — January  6. — The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  Tomlinson,  and  a  new  member  elected.  A  set  of  slides,  illustrating  the 
Rivers  and  Broads  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  lent  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
■Company,  were  thrown  on  the  screen,  the  lantern  being  ably  manipulated  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Charlesworth,  the  descriptive  portion  being  given  by  Mr.  S.  Camp, 
to  each  of  whom  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded,  as  also  to  the  Manager 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  for  loan  of  the  slides. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1896. 

February  27-29  .  Woolwich  Photographic  Society. 

March  2-6  .  *South  London  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

Charles  H.  Oakden,  30,  Henslowe-road,  East  Dulwich, 
S.E. 

i  3-6  .  *Cheltenham  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  Philip 

Thomas,  College  Pharmacy,  Cheltenham. 

*  Signifies  that  there  are  Open  Classes. 


ComgponUntce. 


SS"  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  th*  writers  are  yi,oen. 


PAPER  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  me  to  add  some  words  to  the  letters  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  on  December  13  and  27, 
about  paper  negatives.  I  did  not  read  the  discussion  published  before, 
but  I  adhere  absolutely  to  the  opinions  of  the  two  letter-writers.  The 
spools  of  paper  coated  with  negative  emulsion  are  the  best  things  for 
photography  at  home  and  abroad.  Since  I  got  acquainted  with  the 
negative  paper  of  the  firm  Morgan,  at  Richmond,  I  have  employed  it  in 
several  roll-holders,  and  even  cut  in  sheets  in  ordinary  dark  slides,  up  to 
the  size  of  18  x  24  c.m.  (the  French  whole-plate).  The  emulsion  keeps 
perfectly  on  the  support  paper,  before,  or  after  exposure,  the  development 
is  quite  easy,  and  one  gets  excellent  negatives  without  a  trace  of  halo,  be 
it  from  a  window  in  an  interior  or  from  the  sun-lighted  sky  in  a  landscape, 
where  the  tops  of  the  trees  show  often  traces  of  halo  on  a  glass  negative. 

I  generally  develop  twenty-four  negatives  of  drawings  or  printing  types 
(which  are  my  speciality)  at  once  in  an  old  hydroquinone  bath,  and  they 
are  very  good,  quite  black  and  white.  For  portrait  or  landscape  I 
prefer  our  old  friend  pyro-soda,  which  gives  detail  and  intensity  at  will. 
After  washing,  I  squeeze  the  negatives  on  metal  plates  (ferrotype),  and 
the  surface  of  the  negative  is  as  even  as  a  glass  plate,  and  gives  excellent 
prints  without  the  grain  of  the  paper.  The  only  drawback  of  this  excellent 
method  is  the  want  of  transparency  of  the  paper,  which  lengthens  the 
printing,  and  renders  it  difficult  in  winter.  But  still  I  prefer  it  to  glass 
plates,  both  for  its  lightness  and  its  cheapness,  notwithstanding  its  ex¬ 
cellent  results.  In  latter  times  I  sometimes,  for  cut  sheets,  use  celluloid 
films,  which  are  better  than  glass  plates,  but  are  still  inferior  to  paper. 

If  several  of  the  good  firms  would  make  proper  spools  I  am  sure  the 
amateurs  would  be  tempted  to  try  and  then  to  adopt  them.  Perhaps 
some  chemists  would  then  try  to  find  a  method  for  rendering  the  paper 
translucid,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  would  find  it  if  they  willed  it. 

Paris ,  le  8  Janvier,  1896,  30  rue  Blanche.  Marie  Pbllechet. 

P.S. — Without  mentioning  the  landscape  architecture  negatives,  I  have 
made  about  2000  paper  negatives,  13  +  18  c.m.  of  drawings,  so  you  can 
see  that  I  have  a  certain  experience  of  the  paper. 


USE  OF  THE  SWING  BACK. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  returned  last  week  from  a  southern  tour,  and  on 
reading  the  back  numbers  of  your  Journal,  to  which  I  have  been 
subscriber  for  the  last  ten  years,  I  find  in  your  No.  1850,  of  October  18 
last,  an  article  on  the  use  of  swing  back.  This  article  is  based  upon  a 
process  which  I  originated  last  autumn,  and  which  I  published  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Association  Beige  de  Photagraphie,  Nos.  8  and  9,  August  and 
September,  my  article  is  dated  September  9,  entitled  “  le  Redressement  des 
Lignes,”  and  this  number  of  the  Bulletin  was  posted  on  September  15 
and  you  received  on  the  16th  as  usual  in  exchange  with  your  good  paper. 

My  above  article,  with  specimen  and  diagrams,  has  been  reproduced  or  re¬ 
sumed  by  a  great  number  of  the  photographic  journals,  for  instance,  Photo- 
graphisches  Central  Blatt,  No.  3;  Photographische  Mittheilungen,~So.  16; 
St.  Petersburq  Photographic  Journal,  No.  10;  Photo  Gazette  Paris,  No.  12  ; 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Photographique,  No.  9,  all  dated  October,  and  they 
all  mentioned  my  name  and  the  origin,  in  connexion  with  the  process, 
your  Journal  being  the  only  exception. 

It  is  true,  your  article  extends  beyond  the  particulars  given  by  myself 
in  the  articles,  but  your  second  paragraph  of  second  column  shows  clearly 
that  the  base  of  process  is  the  one  given  by  me,  namely,  the  combined 
i  inclinations  of  the  negative  and  the  positive  sensitive  tissue.  It  is  not  a 
considerable  matter  to  find  this,  but  something  new  always  takes  a  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  to  be  found  out,  and,  when  publishing  the  result,  it  is 
but  a  small  compensation  if  our  name  be  published  in  connexion  with 
same. 

I  feel  certain  it  is  also  generally  your  habit  to  name  in  your  Journal 
the  origin  of  the  articles  or  processes  you  publish,  and  that  it  was  on  this 
occasion  an  oversight  if  it  was  not  done. 

I  should  be  glad  to  learn  if  this  is  so,  the  more  as  I  have  other  novelties 
relating  to  stereoscopic  photography  which  I  might  shortly  bring  under 
notice.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Victor  Selb. 

45,  Avenue  Moretus,  Anvers,  January  6,  1896. 

The  above  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
question,  who  replies  as  follows : — 

j  “  This  is  a  very  curious  instance  of  two  writers  travelling  almost 
simultaneously  over  the  same  lines,  but  you  can  assure  M.  Victor  Selb 
that  the  article  he  refers  to  was  not  inspired  in  any  way  by  his  com- 
|  munications  to  the  Belgian  journal,  as  neither  at  the  time  it  was 
'  written  nor  up  to  the  present  have  I  seen  his  article  nor  any  of  the  re- 
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productions  or  references  to  it.  What  I  wrote  was  purely  from  work 
actually  in  hand  at  the  time,  and  was  scarcely  put  forward  as  presenting 
any  novelty  to  ordinary  photographers  except  in  as  far  as  I  wished  to 
demonstrate  that  for  enlarging  purposes,  in  order  to  secure  the  very 
highest  class  of  results,  it  is  better  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  swing  back  in 
taking  the  negative.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  the  general  tenour  of  Mr. 
Selb’s  article,  but  I  judge  from  the  reference  he  makes  to  mine  that  he 
attaches  importance  to  the  swinging  the  negative  and  sensitive  plate  in 
contrary  directions  so  far  as  swinging  the  negative  or  proof  to  be  copied  is 
concerned  ;  it  has,  of  course,  been  known  to  every  one  that  sloping  per¬ 
pendiculars  can  be  corrected  by  this  means,  and,  in  order  to  secure  sharp¬ 
ness  in  the  copy,  it  is  such  an  obvious  and  necessary  corollary  that  the 
sensitive  plate  or  surface  be  swung  in  the  contrary  direction,  that  I 
really  cannot  say  whether  or  not  it  is  a  matter  that  was  or  was  not  known 
generally.  I  merely  mentioned  these  two  points  as  being  absolutely 
necessary  to  perfection  in  result,  and,  if  there  was  anything  “  novel  ”  at 
all  in  the  article,  it  was  the  formula  for  calculating  the  position  in  which 
the  negative  must  be  placed  in  order  to  secure  at  once  accuracy  of  lines 
as  well  as  absolute  sharpness.  It  may  also  be  new  to  many  that  an 
absolutely  better  result  can  be  secured  under  such  circumstances  by 
tilting  the  camera  as  much  as  may  be  necessary,  and  letting  the  swing 
back  and  sliding  front  alone  when  the  negative  is  taken,  and  doing  what 
is  required  to  secure  perpendicular  lines  when  the  enlargement  is  made.” 

STEREOSCOPY  ON  THE  SCREEN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  paper  by  Mr.  Freshwater,  given  before  the  London 
and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  and  published  in  the  Journal 
last  week,  he  commences  by  claiming  that  his  method  of  obtaining  a 
stereoscopic  effect  on  the  screen  has  not  been  shown  before  in  this 
country.  If  I  understand  the  method  correctly,  I  think  that  it  has.  At 
the  Wolverhampton  Free  Library  Science  Students’  Soiree  some  years 
ago,  I  assisted  Mr.  W.  Whitehouse,  F.C.S.,  to  give  an  entertainment  by  a 
similar  method.  We  used  an  ordinary  biunial  lantern  and  limelight. 

A  square  of  specially  selected  red  glass  was  placed  behind  the  slide  in 
one  lantern  and  a  specially  selected  green  behind  the  other.  A  slide 
from  one  half  of  the  stereoscopic  negative  was  placed  in  one  lantern 
(illuminated  by  red),  and  a  slide  from  the  other  half  of  the  same  negative 
in  the  other  lantern  (illuminated  by  green),  the  two  pictures  being 
thrown  nearly  coincident  on  the  screen.  They  were  viewed  through  a 
pair  of  spectacles  prepared  with  similar  red  and  green  glass  to  that  used 
in  the  lantern,  an  audience  of  about  a  dozen  being  accommodated  at  once, 
as  we  only  had  that  number  of  spectacles. 

There  was  a  little  difficulty  in  getting  the  “effect,”  and  I  discovered 
afterwards  it  was  due  to  the  two  objectives  being  of  slightly  different 
focus. 

The  exact  date  I  cannot  give  from  memory,  and  I  have  not  the  pro¬ 
gramme  up  here  (I  can  obtain  one),  but  it  is  at  least  four  or  five  years 
ago,  I  should  say. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  T.  W.  Derrington. 

12,  Guildford-road,  S.W.,  January  13,  1896. 

DR.  EMERSON  AS  A  NOVELIST. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  —  In  your  kind  and  prominent  comments  upon  Dr. 
Emerson’s  latest  book,  Marsh  Leaves,  your  critic  suggests  that,  were  Dr. 
Emerson  to  devote  himself  to  fiction,  he  might  do  for  East  Anglia  what 
Mr.  Hardy  has  done  for  Wessex,  and  Mr.  Blackmore  for  the  west. 

May  I  point  out  that  Dr.  Emerson  has  already  produced  several  works 
of  fiction,  notably,  A  Son  of  the  Fens,  English  Idyls,  East  Coast  Yarns, 
Tales  from  Welsh  Wales,  and  Signor  Lippo,  all  of  these  works  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  best  of  notice  from  the  best  literary  papers,  e.g.,  Saturday 
Review,  National  Observer,  Athenaeum,  Ac.,  and  some  of  the  very  best 
and  most  distinguished  men  claim  that  some  of  them  ‘  belong  to 
literature  !  ’  Further  praise  is  not  needed. 

I  assume  your  critic  is  not  a  student  of  general  literature,  and,  as  such 
works  as  the  above  are  not  sent  to  the  photographic  press  for  review,  he 
has  missed  them.  Trusting  that  this  may  lead  him  and  others  to  the 
books  themselves,  books  that  are  caviare  to  the  public  and  people  of 
school-board  education. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Literature. 


THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  one  of  those  who,  by  agitation  in  the  trade  press  (three 
or  four  years  ago),  did  something  to  stir  up  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to 
take  action  against  unqualified  tradesmen,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that 
I  never  imagined  that  Mr.  Hume  would  find  himself  in  the  position  of 
“defendant.”  For  my  part  I  always  conceived  him  to  be  “  one  of  the 
fraternity,”  at  the  same  time  I  knew  (and  know  still)  of  similar  ille¬ 
galities  in  high  places. 

I  certainly  consider  all  the  sympathy  expressed  for  Mr.  Hume  ill- 
considered,  except,  of  course,  from  a  personal  point  of  view. 


Mr.  Hume  says,  I  think,  that  he  has  been  in  the  trade  thirty  years. 
What  trade  —that  of  an  optician  ?  I  have  been  in  Mr.  Hume’s  shop 
some  years  ago,  and  it  certainly  looked  to  me  uncommonly  like  that  of  a 
chemist  and  druggist.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  must  have  been  perfectly 
well  known  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and 
the  exceptions  allowed,  which  might  possibly  have  brought  Mr.  Hume 
into  line  with  the  great  body  of  pharmacists,  had  he-  eared  to  entertain 
the  idea. 

I  entered  the  trade  twenty-seven  years  ago,  and,  as  my  certificate  is 
dated  1873,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  examination  was  no  stiffer  than  a 
person  of  average  intellect  could  pass.  Why  could  not  Mr.  Hume  have 
done  the  same,  knowing,  as  he  must  have  done,  of  the  existence  of  the 
Pharmacy  Act  of  1868  ? 

My  recollection  is  that  the  trade  in  photo-chemicals  was  at  the  time 
(1868)  of  a  very  limited  character.  In  the  town  where  I  was  apprenticed, 
an  optician  certainly  did  something  in  it.  I  knew  him  quite  well,  but  I 
knew  also  that  one  of  the  chemists  (and  druggists)  also  made  a  speciality- 
of  photo-chemicals,  and  such  pure  reagents,  Ac.,  as  are  required  by 
analysts,  Ac. 

In  another  large  town  in  the  West  of  England,  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
one  of  the  chemists  there  did  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  the  apparatus  and> 
chemicals,  Ac.,  then  used  by  the  old  wet-collodion  workers.  I  was  an 
assistant  there,  and  saw  and  heard  many  indications  and  reminiscences 
of  those  old  days.  Going  north,  we  know  that  Mawson  A  Swan  have  been 
from  the  first  connected  with  pharmacy.  Many  similar  cases  could,  no 
doubt,  be  found,  proving  that,  all  along,  the  sale  of  these  goods  has  been 
for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  chemists  and  druggists,  or  men  who 
were  at  some  period  of  their  lives  connected  with  the  drug  trade. 

Many  of  the  statements  made  in  the  letters  of  your  correspondents 
are,  on  the  face  of  them,  exaggerations,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  a  person  who  has  had  to  pass  a  stiff  examination  in  chemistry 
(see  the  present  minor  syllabus),  including  analysis,  and  who  must 
have  spent  some  months  at  least  in  a  properly  qualified  laboratory 
(where  the  necessity  for  purity,  and  so  on,  of  all  reagents  used  would  be 
impressed  upon  him),  should,  when  in  business  for  himsc-lf,  deliberately 
supply  any  article  for  analytical  purposes  impure  and  unfit  for  such  use. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  in  most  towns  of  any  size  there  is  one 
chemist  and  druggist  who  appears  to  be  the  man  who  lays  himself  out 
for  the  supply  of  chemicals  and  reagents,  and  to  whom  doctors,  and 
chemists,  Ac.,  go  when  they  want  such  goods.  Run  over  a  few  towns, 
and  the  names  of  these  men  come  naturally  to  the  lips  :  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Mawson  A  Swan,  or  Brady  A  Martin  ;  Leeds,  Reynolds  A  Branson ; 
Cheltenham,  Thomas  or  Beetham ;  Leicester,  Joseph  Young  ;  Great 
Yarmouth,  Wm.  S.  Poll,  and  so  on. 

Many  of  your  readers  mav  have  an  idea  that  the  profits  of  the  druggist 
are  enormous.  Tell  them  that  we  pay  9s.  3 d.  per  dozen  for  Beecham’s, 
and  sell  at  9£d. ;  11s.  6 d.  per  dozen  for  Seigel’s,  and  sell  at  Is.,  to  take 
two  of  the  best  known  ;  and  that  stamped  medicines — even  the  rarer 
sort — are  all  similarly  “  cut,”  and  they  won’t  believe  you.  Drugs  and 
chemicals  are  all  “cut”  in  the  same  way,  and  some  amateurs  expect 
even  their  developers  at  the  bare  cost  of  the  contents.  Dispensing  ■ 
charges  are  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  lower  than  when  I  was  an  apprentice. 

All  that  is  conserved  to  us  is  the  “  poison  schedule,”  and  this  is,  as  a 
rule,  more  trouble  than  it  is  worth.  For  my  part,  I  don’t  keep  half 
those  on  the  list,  and  rarely  supply  the  other  half.  It  is  not  worth  the 
risk,  for  the  fact  that  due  precaution  has  been  taken  doesn’t  prevent  a 
man  poisoning  himself,  and  also  is  no  safeguard  against  uncalled-for 
strictures  (you  have  only  to  read  some  reports  of  inquests  of  late  years) 
on  the  part  of  coroners,  who  ought  to  be,  but  are  not,  better  informed. 

The  fact  is,  the  agitation  in  re  Mr.  Hume,  is  little  more  than 
sympathy  with  an  undoubtedly  clever  and  (morally)  qualified,  but  un¬ 
registered,  man.  But  who’s  to  blame  for  that?  I  know  several  clever 
and  good  fellows  who  are  much  in  the  same  boat ;  one  of  them  is  as 
good  as  a  full-blown  M.D.,  but,  somehow,  he  can’t  get  through,  and 
another  has  passed  at  various  times  all  the  subjects  in  the  minor,  but  has 
never  been  able  to  do  them  all  at  the  same  sitting  ! 

For  my  own  part  I  practise  dentistry,  surgical  and  mechanical ;  but  I 
should  not  do  so.  nor  expect  to  be  allowed  to  call  myself  a  dentist,  were 
I  not  qualified  and  registered. 

It  is  quite  true  that  things  are  very  different  to  what  they  were  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Various  new  industries  have  grown  up,  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has,  in  the  matter  of  education, 
kept  in  the  front.  Pharmacists  or  chemists  and  druggists  are  an  edu¬ 
cated  body  of  men,  and  can  do  all  that  is  required  of  them,  with,  of 
course,  the  usual  exceptions,  as  in  all  trades  and  professions- 

Alter  the  law  if  you  like,  and  if  it  be  necessary.  Many  chemists  will 
support  reform.  But  don’t  run  away  with  the  idea  that  there  are  heaps  of 
“/at  ”  in  pharmacy. 

I  was  once  managing  a  business  for  a  gentleman  whose  name  stands 
exceedingly  high  in  the  estimation  of  photographers.  He  told  me  that 
he  wished  “me  to  have  all  I  could  make  there  in  the  way  of  profit,  he 
was  quite  satisfied  if  he  got  enough  out  of  it  to  pay  for  his  gloves  ;  ”  but 
I  could  only  make  SI.  or  so  per  week,  so  hampered  were  we  by  unqualified 
grabbers. 

However,  I  must  bring  this  to  a  close,  and,  with  apologies  for  the 
length  of  this  letter, — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  j 
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ILLINGWORTH  VERSUS  DRAYCOTT. 

To  the  Editors* 

Gentlemen, — Kindly  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
paper,  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  profession  for  their  letters  of 
sympathy  in  the  loss  of  my  recent  action.  It  is  something  to  know  that 
there  are  others  who  have  had  precisely  the  same  experience.  I  much 
appreciate  the  sympathy  extended  towards  me. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

J.  A.  Draycott. 

66  and  67,  New-street ,  Birmingham ;  Leicester -square,  Walsall; 
and  11,  Gold-street ,  Northampton,  January  14,  1896. 


SOCIETY  OF  LADY  ARTISTS’  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  enclose  you  a  prospectus  of  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  Lady  Artists  for  1896.  As  art  photography  forms  one  of  the 
classes  of  exhibits,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 

I  may  mention  that  George  Davison,  Esq.,  late  Secretary  of  the 
Camera  Club,  and  Lyonel  Clark,  Esq.,  are  the  Judges  in  the  photographic 
section  ;  and  their  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  class  of  work 
which  will  be  admitted. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Fanny  E.  Partridge,  Sec. 

9,  Nottingham-place,  W.,  January  13,  1896. 

[Particulars  of  the  photographic  section  may  be  obtained  of  Miss 
Partridge  at  the  address  given. — Eds.] 

- ♦ - 


&nston\S  to  ComgptmSrrotg. 


■%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  Ycrrk-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

'***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  thrcntgh  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden ,  London. 

%*  It  would  he  convenient  if  friends  desiring  advice  respecting  apparatus, 
failures  in  practice,  or  other  information,  would  call  at  the  Editorial  Office 
on  Thursdays  from  9  to  12  noon. 


Lantern. — W.  Y.  Morris. — If  the  figures  be  cut  out  and  mounted  on  glass 
as  a  lantern  slide,  and  used  as  such,  they  will  be  perfectly  sharp  when 
projected  on  the  screen. 

Veiling  of  Negatives. — Bramdean.  The  veiling,  when  some  of  the  negatives 
are  treated  with  acid,  is  because,  in  the  instances  when  it  occurs,  the 
negatives  are  not  sufficiently  washed. 

Patents  ;  Calcium  Carbide. — Geo.  Pitcher  says  :  1.  “Can  I  make  a  patent 
for  my  own  use  in  trade,  not  to  sell  ?  2.  Where  can  calcium  carbide 

be  procured.” — In  reply:  1.  We  presume  you  mean  a  “patented 
article.”  No.  2.  Harrington  &  Co.,  53,  City-road,  E.C. 

Agreement. — Printer.  We  cannot  say  if  the  agreement  is  a  legal  document 
or  not  from  the  data  given.  If  it  is,  you  can,  of  course,  claim  your 
salary,  according  to  the  terms  of  it,  to  the  end  of  the  term.  You 
had  better  submit  it  to  a  solicitor  if 'there  is  any  dispute  in  the 
matter. 

Factory  Acts. — Uncertain  and  Bramdean.  We  should  opine  that  neither 
case  comes  under  the  Factory  Acts ;  but  the  abstracts  and  notices 
supplied,  of  course,  give  the  necessary  information  if  carefully  read.  If 
there  is  any  further  doubt  on  the  subject,  apply  to  the  Factory  Inspector 
,  of  the  district. 

Process  Screen. — L.  E.  N.  S.  Wire  gauze,  however  fine,  will  not  do  in 
place  of  a  properly  ruled  screen.  Even  for  experimental  work  you 
should  have  the  right  thing,  or  you  will  not  be  able  to  judge  how  far 
your  failures  may  be  due  to  your  manipulations,  or  to  the  make-shift 
appliances.  Small  screens  are  not  so  very  expensive,  after  all. 

Studio. — R.  How. — The  sketch  shows  a  very  good  form  of  studio  for  all-round 
work,  and  the  proportions  are  also  good,  except  the  length.  If  you  can 
get  another  three  or  four  feet,  you  will  find  it  a  great  convenience  at 
times.  Twenty-three  feet  is  a  little  too  short  for  standing  figures,  full 
length,  as  it  necessitates  the  use  of  lenses  of  shorter  locus  than  is 
desirable. 

•  Scratched  Lens. — S.  Cressy. — The  only  way  to  remove  the  scratch  on  the 
-  lens  is  to  regrind  and  polish  the  surface.  But  there  is  really  no  reason 

to  do  this,  as  the  scratch  will  do  no  harm  at  all  in  practice.  The  only 
thing  is  there  is  a  very  slight  loss  of  light  from  the  scratch,  and  nothing 
more.  If  you  try  the  lens,  you  will  discern  no  difference  in  its 
working. 


Oil  Stove. — Septimus.  The  fumes  from  this  will  do  no  harm  in  the  dark 
room.  There  should  be  no  smell  if  the  wicks  are  kept  in  good  trim 
and  the  stove  itself  is  kept  clean.  More  smell  arises  from  the  oil  out¬ 
side  the  stove  than  from  the  wick.  If  the  stove  is  wiped  scrupulously 
clean  in  all  parts,  and  the  wick  is  in  good  order  before  it  is  lighted, 
there  will  be  no  smell  from  it,  supposing,  of  course,  that  good  oil  is 
used. 

Distilled  Water — Leeds  says  :  “We  have  a  steam  engine  always  running, 
and  I  notice  that  from  the  exhaust  pipe  there  is  always  a  small  stream, 
or  series  of  drops  of  water.  Is  this  not  distilled  water,  the  same  as  sold 
by  chemists?” — It  is  distilled  water,  but  highly  impure,  as  it  is  con¬ 
taminated  with  greasy  matter  from  the  engine.  Such  water  would  not 
do  at  all  for  photographic  purposes.  Tap  water,  however  bad,  would 
be  better. 

Toning  Discoloured  Paper.— R.  W.  C.  If  the  paper  is  all  discoloured  to 
the  extent  of  ihe  sample  sent,  it  will  be  quite  impossible,  with  any 
toning  bath,  to  g^t  pure  whites.  Of  course,  there  is  always  a  risk  in 
buying  “job  lots”  at  miscellaneous  dealers’;  moreover,  you  say  that 
you  have  had  it  by  you  some  months,  hence  it  must  be  in  a  worse  con¬ 
dition  than  when  you  first  bought  it.  The  only  suggestion  we  can 
make  is  to  throw  the  stuff  into  the  waste  basket. 

Varnish. — W.  Page  asks  for  a  varnish  that  can  be  applied  to  the  negative 
cold  and  will  dry  quickly.  Such  a  varnish  is  made  by  dissolving  dammar 
resin  in  benzol^.  No  very  definite  proportions  can  be  given,  as  different 
samples  of  dammar  make  a  more  viscous  solution  than  others.  Better 
make  a  solution  of  about  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  then  dilute  it 
if  too  thick.  Dammar  varnish  is  not  so  durable,  or  will  bear  the  same 
rough  usage  as  a  spirit  varnish,  with  shellac  as  a  base. 

Woodburytype. — R.  W.  (Glasgow)  writes  :  “Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get 
Woodburytype  blocks  made  from  my  negatives,  and  if  a  licence  is  re¬ 
quired  to  print  photographs  by  the  Woodburytype  process?” — We  are 
not  aware  that  any  one  supplies  Woodburytype  blocks  to  the  trade. 
You  might  apply,  however,  to  those  who  do  Woodburytype  printing, 
and  ascertain  if  they  do — the  Woodburytype  Company,  or  Waterlow 
&  Sons,  for  example.  No  licence  is  required  to  do  Woodburytype 
printing. 

Residues. — Agent  says  :  “  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  give  me  the  best 
means  of  saving  gold  and  silver  residues.” — To  the  washing  waters  of 
the  prints  add  common  salt  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  silver  will  then 
be  thrown  down  as  chloride.  To  the  fixing  baths  add  sulphide  of 
potassium,  which  will  throw  down  the  silver  as  sulphide.  To  the 
toning  bath  add  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Collect  the  precipitates, 
dry,  and  send  to  the  refiner.  Keep  the  gold  and  silver  residues 
separate. 

Washing  Prints. — E.  Mitchell  writes  as  follows:  “In  the  directions  sent 
out  with  the  new  printing  papers  we  are  told  to  wash  the  prints,  after 
fixing,  one  or  two  hours,  and  not  longer.  Is  that  long  enough?  With 
albumen  paper  many  do  not  consider  the  prints  are  sufficiently  washed 
unless  they  have  been  in  running  water  all  night  ” — The  time  mentioned 
is  long  enough  if  the  prints  are  attended  to  all  the  time  ;  but,  if  they 
are  merely  left  soaking  in  water,  they  will  be  insufficiently  washed. 
Albumen  prints  can  be  as  well  freed  from  the  hypo  salts  in  a  couple  of 
hours  as  by  an  all-night’s  washing,  that,  is  if  the  work  is  properly 
done. 

Stained  Background. — Y.  Z.  X.  says  “the  rain  got  through  the  roof  of  the 
studio  on  to  the  background,  and  has  made  a  stain  right  down  the  middle 
of  it.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  means  of  removing  it  ?  It  is  done  in  dis¬ 
temper  colour.”— We  are  afraid  we  cannot  say  how  the  stain  is  to  be  got 
rid  of  except  by  recolouring  it.  If,  at  the  time  the  water  got  upon  it, 
the  background  had  been  made  evenly  wet  all  over,  it  would  have  dried 
without  showing  a  mark.  Sometimes  thoroughly  wetting  a  distemper 
background  will  remove  old  stains,  but  not  always,  though  the  treat¬ 
ment  will  do  no  harm,  if  it  does  no  good,  if  the  dust  be  carefully  re¬ 
moved  before  the  water  is  applied. 

Under-exposed  Negative. — F.  Dunster  says  :  “I  send  you  by  this  same 
post  a  roll,  containing  the  12  x  10  photograph  of  a  landslip.  The  photo  has 
been  printed  from  my  negative  by  one  of  the  best  photographic  companies 
in  the  kingdom.  W  ill  you  oblige  by  telling  me  wherein  the  fault  of  its 
extreme  darkness  lies  ?  Can  anything  be  done  to  the  negative,  or  will 
it  print  better  as  a  platinotype  or  bromide  than  as  silver  ?  I  am  not  a 
photographer,  but  1  bought  last  year  a  very  fine  series  of  negatives,  all 
12  x  10  and,  with  exception  of  this  *Hd  interior  of  church,  they  have 
printed  off  beautifully.” — In  reply :  Judging  from  the  print  sent,  the 
negative  sent  is  very  much  under-exposed.  Possibly  a  better  result 
could  be  obtained  on  gelatin  o-chloride  or  collodio-chloride. 

Toning  and  Fixing. — E.  C.  Peall  writes:  “  I  have  a  question  which  I  have 
been  troubling  myself  very  much  about.  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  if 
the  prints  toned  and  fixed  in  one  solution  have  the  same  keeping  quality 
as  those  done  in  the  sulpho-cyan-toning  and  fixing  bath  in  two  solu¬ 
tions  ?  I  find  it  very  easy  to  do  my  prints  in  the  toning  and  fixing  ; 
would  it  be  more  permanent  if  I  transfer  them  from  the  F.  and  T.  into 
a  solution  of  hypo?” — If  the  toning  and  fixing  bath  is  used  with  judg¬ 
ments  it  is  said  to  give  stable  results.  But  there  is  no  question  that 
toning  and  fixing  in  separate  solutions  gives  much  greater  promise  of 
permanence.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  is  generally  preferred.  There 
would  be  no  harm  done  in  using  a  fresh  solution  of  hypo  after  the  com¬ 
bined  bath,  even  if  it  did  no  good.  If  two  baths  be  used,  why  not  tone 
in  one — sulphocyanide  and  gold — and  fix  in  the  other  ? 

Several  answers  to  correspondents,  Our  Editorial  Table,  and  many  other 
communications  are  held  over  through  extreme  pressure  on  our  space. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  election  of  the  Council  and  officers  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  which  takes  place  next  month,  is  exciting 
great  interest  among  the  members  of  the  Society.  There  are 
rumours  of  a  contest  for  the  Presidency,  although  what  possible 
chance  against  Captain  Abney  most  opponents  could  have  it  is 
difficult  to  discover.  A  self-elected  caucus,  however,  has  taken 
upon  itself  not  only  to  run  a  candidate  for  the  Chair,  but  also 
in  the  cause  of  “  progress  ”  is  trying  to  exclude  from  the 
Council  a  few  of  the  older  members  who  have  been  re-elected  for 
a  good  many  years,  but  whose  further  presence  on  that  body  is 
supposed  in  some  mysterious  way  to  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  the  Society — and  photography. 

*  -'k  * 

The  agitation  for  sending  the  old  members  of  the  Council  to 
the  right-about  was  certainly  not  organized  with  any  appro¬ 
priateness  as  regards  time  or  opportunity,  and,  although  the 
Special  General  Meeting  at  which  the  matter  was  discussed 
was,  with  the  exception  of  two  gentlemen,  unanimously  in 
favour  of  some  inchoate  plan  for  providing  a  free  flow  of  new 
blood,  it  is  possible  that  nothing  farther  will  be  done  in  the 


matter  for  some  considerable  time  to  come.  Some  of  the  older 
members  of  the  Council  are  said  to  make  no  secret  of  their  de¬ 
termination  not  to  stand  for  re-election  :  so  that,  if  this  should 
prove  to  be  the  case,  there  can  be  no  great  hurry  to  proceed 
with  any  ill-considered  “  new  blood  ”  scheme.  Besides,  there 
are  many  members  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  who  are 
of  opinion  that  in  very  recent  years  the  enormous  amount  of 
time  which  the  Society  has  passed  in  discussing  questions  of 
,  internal  policy  and  detail  has  been,  if  not  altogether  unnecessary, 
at  any  rate  largely  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

*  *  * 

But  why  specially  legislate  for  the  introduction  of  "  new 
blood  ”  when,  by  the  system  of  free  election  which  the  members 
still  enjoy,  the  matter,  as  it  always  is  and  should  be  in  self- 
governing  corporations,  rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
electorate,  who  have  perfect  freedom  of  choice — the  ideal  and 
only  proper  system  of  exercising  the  franchise  ?  Time  and 
nature  are  the  surest  agents  of  transfusion,  as  any  one  in- 
;  terested  in  this  particular  instance,  may  learn  for  himself  by 
comparing  the  personnel  of  the  present  Council  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  with  that,  say,  of  1890.  Again,  what 
changes  and  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  bociety 
during  those  years,  all,  be  it  noted,  with  the  countenance  and 
presence  on  the  Council  of  this  objectionable  “  anti-progres¬ 
sive”  old  blood!  We  venture  to  express  the  hope,  as  we 
expressed  it  last  year  in  reference  to  an  attempt  to  force  gilt- 
edged  men  into  the  Council,  that  “members  will  vote  solid  for 
the  old  Council.”  A  Society  that  has  been  governed  as  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  has  during  the  last  few  years  has 
nothing  to  complain  of  against  its  governors. 

*  *  * 

We  are  asked  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick,  of  2,  St.  Mary’s-street, 
Manchester,  to  state  that,  at  the  request  of  honorary  secretaries 
and  members  of  photographic  societies,  he  has  arranged  to 
attend  their  meetings  and  lecture  on  stereoscopy  or  the  modern 
magic  lantern.  Of  both  subjects  Mr.  Chadwick  has  had  many 
years’  practical  experience,  and,  in  return  for  his  services,  he 
modestly  asks  that  his  out-of-pocket  expenses  only  should  he 
paid. 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  Cadett  &  Neall,  Ashtead,  Surrey,  forward  us  the 
latest  price-list  of  their  plates  and  other  productions,  with 

which  some  useful  hints  regarding  development  are  given 
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They  make  the  interesting  statement  that,  since  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  their  plates  in  1892,  “the  sensitiveness  of  the  gelatine 
dry  plate  has  been  increased  six  or  seven  times.”  An  auto¬ 
matic  exposure  indicator,  working  with  the  dark  slide,  is  also  a 
recent  introduction  of  Messrs.  Cadett. 

*  *  *  : 

|  We  are  sorry  to  read  in  a  French  contemporary  that  M. 
lAttout-Tailfer,  whose  name  was  associated  with  the  introduction 
of  orthochromatic  plates  as  articles  of  commerce,  died  recently 
in  Paris,  The  deceased  gentleman,  it  was  said,  was  a  painter 
of  great  ability. 


On  the  assumption  that  both  Mr.  Ingles  Rogers’  experiments 
with  the  retinal  projections  of  coins  and  postage  stamps  were 
really  performed  as  described,  and  that  Professor  Rontgen’s 
remarkable  results,  due  to  the  passage  of  the  electric 
current  through  a  vacuum  tube  and  the  opaque  object  to  be 
reproduced,  have  been  duplicated  in  this  country  (as  is  the  case), 
the  answer  to  our  friend’s  question  would  appear  to  be  that 
probably  all  commercial  plates  are  sensitive  to  these  “  non- 
actinic  ”  impressions.  Doubtless,  if  Mr.  Ingles  Rogers  see? 
“Ignoramus’s”  other  questions,  he  will  kindly  answer  them. 

- ♦ - 


Professor  Hubert  Herkomer  is  a  man  of  such  marked 
energy  and  power  that  it  would  be  running  a  serious  risk  to 
cast  doubts  on  the  probability  of  his  being  able  to  carry  into 
execution  all  that  he  professed  himself  competent  to  do  ; 
nevertheless,  we  confess  to  entertaining  a  feeling  of  scepti¬ 
cism  as  to  the  literal  feasibility  of  the  tour  de  force  in  repro¬ 
duction  processes  which,  according  to  the  St.  James's  Gazette , 
the  Professor  claims  to  have  accomplished. 

*  *  * 

“If  the  reception,”  says  our  contemporary,  “accorded  on 
the  Continent  to  Professor  Herkomer’s  new  invention  is  any 
criterion  of  what  will  happen  when  it  is  seen  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society’s  at  the  end  of  January,  w7e  may  expect  a  cordial 
welcome  to  a  process  which  plays  so  admirably  into  the  hands 
of  the  artist.  Professor  Herkomer  claims  that  he  can  convert 
a  painted  surface  into  a  plate  suitable  for  printing  without  the 
intervention  of  photography,  or  even  of  those  preliminaries  of 
biting,  rocking,  and  other  technicalities  which  have  for  so  long 
deterred  the  painter  from  taking  to  etching  or  mezzotint 
engraving.  He  will  now  be  able  to  be  his  own  interpreter  in 
black  and  white,  with  the  full  assurance  that  his  direct  touch 
and  original  idiosyncrasy  will  now,  for  the  first  time,  reach  the 
public.  The  Exhibition  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  will  con¬ 
sist  of  some  forty  plates,  many  of  considerable  importance, 
from  Professor  Herkomer’s  hand  ;  and,  as  he  has  consented  to 
have  a  demonstration  of  the  whole  process  during  the  course 
of  the  Exhibition,  those  interested  in  this  autographic  art  will 
be  able,  not  oulv  to  see  the  result,  but  how  it  is  arrived  at.’’ 
We  await  particulars  of  this  process  with  much  eagerness. 

-x-  *  * 

At  Scarborough,  during  the  months  from  May  to  October 
next,  there  is  to  be  a  Sports,  Games,  and  Industrial  Exhibition 
on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale.  A  class  will  be  set  aside  for 
photography  and  the  appliances  connected  therewith.  Mr. 
Joseph  Davis,  Exhibition-buildings,  Scarborough,  is  the 
General  Manager,  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  of  him. 

*  * 

“Ignoramus,”  under  which  pseudonym  an  esteemed  corre¬ 
spondent,  who  is  a  professional  photographer,  conceals  his 
proper  name,  draws  our  attention  to  a  newspaper  paragraph 
which  alludes  to  Mr.  W.  Ingles  Rogers’  recently  recorded 
experiments  in  the  development  of  images  impressed  in  plates 
simply  by  the  alleged  persistent  action  of  the  eye.  Our 
correspondent  says  :  “  I  should  like  to  hear  what  make  of 
plate  will  give  an  image  without  receiving  any  actinic  rays.  It 
does  not  transpire  at  what  distance  the  operator  ‘  stared  ’  at 
this  wonderful  plate,  neither  does  it  account  for  the  fact  that 
only  an  image  of  the  coin,  and  nothing  else,  was  developed.  One 
is  never  too  old  to  learn,  so  I  await  your  reply  with  interest.” 


OPERATORS  AND  EMPLOYERS  UNDER 
AGREEMENTS. 

j  The  jjlawsuit — Illingworth  § versus  Draycott — tried  at  the  recent 
)  Birmingham  Assizes,  before  Mr.  Justice  Cave  (see  page  26, 
ante),  is  one  of  more  than  passing  interest,  as  it  illustrates 
|  several  points  in  connexion  with  the  photographic  profession, 
j  such  as  we  frequently  have  to  deal  with  in  the  “  Answers  ” 
column.  Briefly,  the  facts  of  the  case  are  these.  The  plaiutifl, 
Mr.  W.  Illingworth,  had  been,  for  some  years  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Draycott,  as  manager  of  a  branch  esta¬ 
blishment  of  his.  Then  an  agreement  was  entered  into  for  the 
I  plaintiff  to  take  the  management  of  the  Birmingham  house, 
j  for  a  term  of  years,  at  a  salary  commencing  at  five,  and  rising 
'  to  six,  guineas  a  week.  Under  this  agreement,  the  plaintiff 
)  undertook  not  to  practise  photography  within  a  radius  of  eight 
|  miles  of  the  defendant's  establishments  for  five  years  after  the 
I  expiration  of  the  term.  There  was  a  clause,  usual  in  such 
j  agreements,  that  the  plaintiff  could  be  dismissed  with  a  month’s 
i  notice  for  such  things  as  gross  mismanagement  or  neglect,  in¬ 
sobriety,  want  of  skill,  misconduct,  &c.  After  a  few  months 
the  plaintiff  was  dismissed.  It  was  on  the  ground  of  want 
of  skill  that  he  was  dismissed. 

The  action  was  brought  for  damages  for  wrongful  dismissal. 
Beyond  the  question  of  damages,  there  was  another  important 
*  point  involved.  If  it  was  proved  that  the  plaintiff  was  wrong¬ 
fully  dismissed,  the  learned  Judge  would  hold  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  not  to  practise  photography  within  the  right  eight  mile  for 
the  stipulated  time  became  void,  and  he  could  then  practise 
the  art  wherever  he  might  choose.  This  he  can  now  do,  as  the 
jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  with  200A  damages. 
That  is  but  equity,  as  an  agreement  is  binding  on  all  the  parties 
to  it. 

During  the  hearing  of  the  case  some  interesting  items  in 
the  internal  working  of  studios  came  out.  One  was  this  :  the 
j  plaintiff,  it  was  stated,  had  taked  800  portraits,  and  out  of  that 
number  there  had  been  153  resittings  and  twenty-five  had  second 
I  resittings,  and  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  that  was  an 
undue  proportion.  On  this  point  the  witnesses  called  for  the 
|  defendant — and  the  learned  Judge  ruled,  early  in  the  case,  that 
the  onus  of  proof  of  incompetence  rested  with  the  defence — 
would  not  give  any  definite  opinion.  It  was  stated  by  one 
gentleman  that  some  photographers  almost  courted  resittings, 
while  others  would  only  give  them  with  reluctance.  With 
reference  to  some  of  the  photographs  called  into  question  the 
Judge,  in  his  summing  up  to  the  jury,  said  the  defendant’s 
I  order  was,  “  Get  their  money  and  do  something  ;  and,  if  it  is 
not  liked,  they  can  sit  again.”  One  of  the  witnesses,  from 
London,  said  with  regard  to  a  group  of  four  ladies,  one  of  whom 
was  going  abroad,  that  in  such  a  case  he,  to  ensure  a  good 
»  result,  would  expose  six  plates — the  plaintiff  had  only  exposed 
three.  This  illustrates  how  so  many  plates  are  consumed  by 
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some  houses,  and  the  cost  at  which  some  portraits  are  obtained. 
Six  plates  for  one  photograph  would  certainly  be  looked  upon 
as  an  unnecessary  expense  by  some  employers.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  studio  work  will  readily  understand  that  out  ot 
eight  hundred  sitters,  taken  by  any  one,  there  would  be  some 
inartistic  portraits,  particularly  with  infants  and  young  children, 
and  the  question  before  the  Court  was,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  whether  what  was  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  was  an 
excessively  large  number,  and,  as  we  have  just  said,  none  ot 
the  witnesses  would  say  that  it  was.  It  is  well  known  by 
portraitists  that  it  often  happens  that  a  person  will  have 
several  resittings,  where  they  are  given  freely,  and,  after  all, 
■fall  back  on  the  first  portrait  taken. 

An  operator  always  labours  under  certain  disadvantages  m 
the  studio,  particularly  if  it  has  been  worked  previously  by  the 
proprietor ;  sitters,  as  a  rule,  prefer  to  be  taken  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  although  the  operator  may  be  the  cleverer  artist  of  the 
two.  If  a  portrait  does  not  please,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  complaint  to  be  made,  to  the  principal,  of  incompetence,  or 
other  fault,  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  Out  of  the  SOChsitters, 
thirty-eight  letters  of  complaint  had  been  received.  ,  On  this 
point  the  Judge,  in  his  summing  up,  said  :  “  It  was^not  within 
human  possibility  to  please  all,  and,  naturally  enough,  some 
complaints  had  been  made.  But  were  they  excessive?  No 
witnesses  had  said  they  were.”  Sitters  will  often  have  their 
own  way  with  an  operator,  although  he  knows  quite  well  the 
result  will  be  unsatisfactory,  while  the  principal  would  decline 
to  let  them  have  it,  and  with  him  they  would  acquiesce  without 

demur. 

Some  parents  will  insist  on  having  their  infants  photographed 
in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  it  is  frequently  impossible  for  an 
artist  to  obtain  an  artistic  pose,  and  at  the  same  time  a  pleas¬ 
ing  expression,  and  the  results  often  turn  out  similar  to  some 
of  the  photographs  referred  to  in  the  trial,  and  which  might 
well  be  considered  indecent  by  some.  On  the  subject  of 
photographs  of  nude  children,  Mr.  Justice  Cave  said :  ‘  Although 
he  should  never  desire  such  things,  if  parents  come  and  say,  ‘  I 
want  them,’  then  he  thought  that  the  operator  was  only  ex¬ 
hibiting  that  forbearance  and  effort  to  please  expected  from 
him  if°he  endeavoured  to  grant  their  request.”  The  learned 
Judge  took  a  thoroughly  practical  view  of  the  case  throughout. 


/ 


THE  INTENSIFICATION  OF  NEGATIVES  AFTER 
DRYING. 

II. 


Turning  to  collodion  plates,  we  have,  of  ^course,  entirely 
different  conditions  to  meet,  as  the  collodion  itself,  unlike 


gelatine,  is  impervious  to  ^water,  though  in  most  cases,  at  any 
rate  of  wet  plates,  the  physical  character  of  the  film  is  such  as 
to  permit  the  water  to  penetrate  it  with  considerable  freedom. 
In  many  dry  plates,  more  especially  washed  emulsion,  how¬ 
ever,  the  film  is  of  so  close  and  horny  a  nature  after  drying  as 
to  be  absolutely  impervious  to  aqueous  solutions,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  any  satisfactory  action  can  be  obtained  without 
proper  preparation.  Again,  the  difference  between  a  bath  plate 
or  one  on  which  the  image  has  been  produced  by  silver  develop¬ 
ment  must  be  taken  into  consideration  as  against  those  in 
which  alkaline  pyro  or  one  of  its  congeners  has  been  employed. 
In  the  one  case  the  image  consists  of  a  more  or  less  granular 
metallic  deposit  outside  the  film,  while  in  the  other  it  is  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  aforesaid  horny  layer  of  collodion.  Wet-plate 


films  consequently  present  comparatively  little,  if  any,  difficulty, 
while  those  on  which  chemical  development  has  been  used  axe 
always  more  or  less  troublesome  to  manipulate  after  once 
drying. 

To  prepare  these  films  for  subsequent  treatment,  they  should 
be  immersed,  for  a  minute  or  two,  in  tolerably  strong  alcohol, 
and  then  laid  in  a  dish  of  water  until  the  spirit  contained  in 
the  film  has  been  replaced  by  water.  When  the  latter  is 
found  to  flow  evenly  over  the  surface,  it  should  be  poured  away 
and  a  fresh  lot  added,  which  will  cause  a  reappearance  of  the 
“  greasiness,”  showing  that  all  the  alcohol  has  not  yet  been 
removed  by  diffusion ;  this  must  be  allowed  to  remain  until 
smoothness  prevails,  and  the  operation  repeated,  if  necessary, 
until  that  end  is  attained.  Not  until  the  change  of  water 
ceases  to  produce  “greasiness”  should  the  tap  or  jug  be 
resorted  to,  or  unevenness  in  the  after-process  will  be  the 
result. 

In  very  bad  cases — where  the  collodion  has  become  very 
horny  and  impervious — we  have  found  considerable  benefit 
from  the  addition  of  glycerine  to  the  alcohol,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  of  glycerine  to  seven  of  alcohol,  which,  in  this  case, 
may  be  of  much  lower  “grade,”  “proof”  spirit  being  quite 
strong  enough.  A  few  drops — a  very  few  only  can  be  safely 
used — of  sulphuric  ether  may  also  be  added,  but  this  is  an 
addition  that  must  be  resorted  to  with  the  greatest  caution, 
and  only  in  extreme  cases.  Wood  naphtha  or  pyroxylic  spirit 
also  answers  well,  better  indeed  than  ordinary  alcohol,  as  it 
appears  to  open  up  the  pores  of  the  collodion  more  effectively. 
In  using  any  of  these  latter  solutions  or  mixtures  of  them,  the 
same  precautions  must  be  observed  as  in  the  case  of  alcohol, 
namely,  the  water  must  be  allowed  to  displace  them  as 
gradually  as  possible,  and,  this  attended  to,  the  final  state  of 
those  films  will  differ  little,  if  at  all,  from  such  as  have  not 
been  dried. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  if  the  films  have  been  varnished,  the 
removal  of  the  varnish  is  the  first  necessity ;  and,  if  this  be 
properly  effected,  it  follows  that  the  film  will  be  restored  to  a 
sufficiently  porous  condition,  whatever  its  original  character. 
The  alcoholic  varnish  penetrates  more  or  less  into  the 
“horniest”  collodion  film,  consequently  it  acts  directly  m 
keeping  it  “  open.” 

If  any  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  a  collodion  negative  will 
require  subsequent  treatment,  it  is  advisable,  before  trying  it, 
to  flow  it  over  with  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of  some  sub¬ 
stance  soluble  in  water,  that  can  afterwards  be  dissolved  out. 
Yery  weak  gum  water,  or  albumen,  or  a  five-grain  solution  of 
tannin,  answers  well ;  failing  anything  else  at  hand,  a  solution 
of  loaf  sugar  may  be  used,  but,  owing  to  its  hygroscopic  nature, 
this  should  always  be  removed  before  finally  varnishing  the 
negative. 


negs 


!Pyro  and  Ammonia. — The  cause  of  what  might  be  termed 
the  differential  action  of  the  various  alkalies  when  added  to  solu¬ 
tions  of  pyro  is  still  an  undetermined  problem.  As  a  contribution 
to  its  solution  there  may  be  noted  an  extract  from  a  paper,  Ex“ 
periments  in  the  formation  of  the  so-called  ammonium  amalgam, 
communicated  to  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society  by 
Messrs.  James  Proud  and  AV.  II.  A\ood,  I'.I.C.  They  ave 
found  that  sodium  amalgam  does  not  form  the  so-called  am¬ 
monium  amalgam  when  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia, 
and  hence  it  can  be  used  as  a  test  for  ammonium  salts,  even  m  the 
presence  of  free  ammonia.  They  were  able  to  show  by  these  means 
that  solutions  of  pyro  and  aqueous  ammonia  contained  a  compound 
in  the  nature  of  an  ammonium  salt.  The  amount  of  ammonia  sd 
taken  up  is,  however,  not  stated. 
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Photography  at  the  North  Pole. — Our  readers  are, 
doubtless,  familiar  with  tbe  project  of  the  Norwegian  aeronaut, 
M.  Andree,  who  intends  to  try  to  reach  the  North  Pole  in  a  balloon, 
i  lie  project  is  only  ,so  far  advanced  as  the  final  choosing  of  the 
material  the  balloon  is  to  be  composed  of.  This,  however,  is  settled, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  general  arrangements  have  been  planned, 
i  lie  Swedish  physician  who  is  to  accompany  the  expedition  will 
have  charge  of  the  photographic  department,  some  idea  of  the 
expectations  with  regard  to  which  may  be  formed  when  we  state 
t.iat  it  is  said  that  20,000  plates  are  to  be  taken.  Films,  we  presume, 
"will  be  used;  but  whether  we  are  likely  to  see  any  views  of  the 
region  so  enveloped  in  mystery  and  speculation  is  very  problematical. 


Panoramic  Projection.— A  novelty  in  lantern  projection 
has  been  devised  by  an  American,  Mr.  Charr,  and  is  fully  described 
find  illustrated  in  a  recent  number  of  La  Nature,  which  ac¬ 
knowledges  its  indebtedness  to  the  Western  Electrician  of  Chicago. 
Briefly,  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  huge  lantern  installation,  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  ceiling  like  a  chandelier.  This  contrivance  holds  the 
operator  and  eight  lanterns,  each  lighted  by  an  electric  arc,  and  throw¬ 
ing  a  combined  picture  on  a  screen  of  cylindrical  section,  ninety 
metres  in  circumference  and  ten  high.  Extremely  accurate  registration 
js  required,  that  in  the  junction  of  the  views  no  awkward  overlapping 
takes  place.  This  is  brought  about  by  the  accurate  placing  of  the 
chandelier-like  lanterns  and  lanternist  stand.  The  pictures  once 
arranged  and  planned  for  continuing  in  series,  a  further  improvement 
ns  carried  out  by  introducing  kinetoscope  pictures  in  motion,  thrown 
upon  the  screen  in  the  usual  manner  from  a  second  lantern  system, 
i  he  apparatus  is  as  ingenious  as  it  must  be  costly,  but  we  much 
uoubt  the  commercial  success  of  the  scheme,  especially  at  the  present 
time,  when,  judging  from  provincial  and  other  accounts,  the  public 
seem  to  be  surfeited  with  lantern  shows. 


*Jhe  Solar  Eclipse. — The  advertising  columns  of  the  scientific 
papers  seem  to  be  leading  to  lively  incidents.  The  Orient  Steam 
JNaOgation  Company  advertise  the  dispatch  of  two  steamers  Cook 
^  ,<^on.  personally  conduct.  Messrs.  Gaze  &  Son  send  the  Norse  Ling 
to  \  adsoe.  Nature  writes  last  week:  “  We  notice  with  some  aston-  \ 
ishment,  in  a  circular  issued  by  Messrs.  Gaze  &  Son,  the  statement 
that  an  official  party  of  observers,  arranged  by  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Royal  Society  and  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  are  proceeding 
to  Norway,  and  will  travel  by  the  ss.  Norse  Ling.  can  hardly 

think,  continues  Aature,  “that  this  statement  is  authoritative,  for 
scientific  committees  are  not  in  the  habit  of  advertising  their  intention 
to  patronise  any  particular  line  of  steamers;  and,  further,  astrono¬ 
mers  usually  require  more  than  five  days  to  adjust  and  set  up  their  I 
instruments,  if  any  work  of  real  use  to  science  is  to  be  done.”  Then  i 
comes  a  sneer  at  photography  which  much  surprises  us  in  the  pages  ! 
of  this  esteemed  journal.  “  Of  course,  those  photographers  who  I 
merely  wish  to  take  snap-shots  at  the  corona  do  not  need  to  make  j, 
any  elaborate  preparations,  and,  if  the  steamship  they  travel  by  || 
carries  them  into  harbour  two  or  three  days  before  August  9,  they  ji 
will  have  ample  time  to  point  their  cameras  properly.”  p 


Xiiquid  Air. — -We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  \ 
(hat  the  production  of  liquid  air  is  now  a  realised  commercial  pro-  I 
ject.  Whether  the  consequent  expected  separation  of  a  portion  of  | 
the  nitrogen  from  air  at  one  stage  of  the  process  will  be  of  any  : 
a  alue  as  a  practical  supply  of  gas  for  lantern  purposes  remains  to  be  ■ 
seen.  Meanwhile  the  processes  of  Dr.  Dewar  for  the  liquefaction  ! 
and  solidification  of  atmospheric  air  continue  to  excite  great  interest  ! 
and,  incidentally  we  may  state,  acrimonious  discussion,  ami  at  a  i 
recent  meeting  Dr.  Dewar  read  a  paper  of  absorbing  interest  on  tbe  i 
subject. 


lie  stated  that  when  a  litre  of  liquid  air  is  placed  in  a  globular 
silver  vacuum  vessel,  and  subjected  to  exhaustion,  as  much  as  half  a 
litre  of  solid  air  can  be  obtained  and  maintained  in  this  condition  for 
haftf  an  hour.  The  solid  state  is  comparable  to  a  jelly,  which,  when 


examined  in  a  magnetic  field,  has  the  liquid  oxygen  drawn  out  of  it 
to  the  poles.  The  jelly  is  clear  and  transparent,  but  is  milky  if  tin* 
carbonic  acid  be  not  removed.  Of  course  this  would  be  no  com¬ 
mercial  mode  of  obtaining  oxygen  and  air,  but  the  large  apparatus 
he  describes  “can  be  arranged  to  deliver  liquid  air  containing  forty- 
nine  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  which  gives  off  gas  containing  twenty  per 
cent,  of  oxygen,  rising,  after  six  hours,  to  72  6  per  cent.  The  percen¬ 
tage  of  oxygen  can  be  increased  by  a  slight  change  in  the  manner  of 
working.”  By  Linde’s  process,  the  plans  of  which  are  not  yet. 
published,  liquid  air  containing  seventy  per  cent,  of  oxygen  in  fifteen 
hours  is  obtained. 


Dark-room  Windows. — Now  is  the  time  to  examine  dark¬ 
room  windows,  especially  those  in  which  paper  or  “fabric”  is  used, 
in  order  to  see  that  they  are  safe.  Such  materials,  we  may  say, 
invariably  fade,  or  become  lighter  with  time,  and  especially  if  sub¬ 
jected  to  damp  or  moisture.  During  the  past  month  or  two  this 
condition  has  prevailed  naturally,  but  at  the  same  time  the  light  has 
been  so  feeble  that  any  fading  of  the  window  colour  may  have 
escaped  detection — indeed,  it  is  not  by  any  means  improbable  that 
many  of  our  readers  may  have  been  forced  to  intentionally  “lighten 
their  darkness”  during  the  winter  months,  in  order  to  be  able  to  see 
at  all.  Now,  however,  the  light  is  increasing  in  photographic  value 
daily  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  a  wiudow  that  may  have  been  “  safe" 
last  week  will,  perhaps,  be  far  from  it  next.  This  fact  was  forcibly 
impressed  on  us  one  bright  day  last  week,  in  the  case  of  a  ruby  glass 
window,  over  which,  during  the  summer,  we  had  stretched  a  sheet 
of  yellow  paper,  which,  however,  has  been  removed  during  the 
winter.  The  bare  glass  alone  has  proved  quite  safe  until  an  un¬ 
usually  bright  and  improving  light,  in  conjunction  with  a  fairly 
rapid  plate,  aroused  us  to  the  fact  that  it  was  becoming  dangerous. 


We  may  remark  that  it  is  a  good  plan,  when  paper  or  fabric  is 
used,  to  employ  a  thin  coloured  glass  also  as  a  sort  of  protection  to 
the  paper.  Coloured  (yellow,  or  so-called  “ruby”)  glass  may  be 
obtained  cheaply  enough  that  is  quite  unsuited  for  dark-room 
purposes,  but  a  long  price  must  be  paid  for  such  as  is  really  fit  to 
use;  hence  the  general  employment  of  such  cheaper  makeshifts  as  the 
paper  and  fabrics  so  widely  used,  which,  however,  suffer  from  want 
of  permanence.  But  the  cheap  coloured  glass,  if  not  fit  for  use 
alone,  suffices  to  protect  the  paper  or  fabric,  and  prevent  its  bleaching 
by  tbe  light ;  so  a  combination  of  the  two  affords  a  cheap,  and  at 
the  same  time  efficient,  substitute  for  the  more  expensive  glass.  For 
this  purpose  cheap  pot-orange  or  yellow  is  dark  enough  to  prevent 
tbe  paper  fading,  and  at  the  same  time  is  light  enough  to  admit  of 
the  use  of  a  “  safe  ”  fabric. 


SOLUBILITY  OF  SILVER  IN  HYPOSULPHITE  OF  SODA.* 
From  this  experiment  it  seemed  clear  to  us  that  access  of  air  had 
something  to  do  with  the  reduction  of  the  density  of  the  image, 
and  in  order  to  test  this  the  following  experiments  were  made : — 

A  glass  tube,  about  eight  inches  long,  was  closed  at  one  end  and 
a  strip  of  graduated  paper  introduced ;  the  open  end  was  then  drawn 
out,  and,  when  cold,  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  solution  of  pure  hypo 
introduced  by  means  of  a  funnel.  The  tube  was  filled  as  full  as 
possible  and  then  sealed.  It  was  not  until  a  week  had  elapsed  that 
the  image  turned  somewhat  yellow,  and,  though  a  reduction  in 
density  took  place,  it  was  not  carried  as  far  as  in  the  case  of  the 
paper  which  was  freely  exposed,  nor  yet  did  it  become  as  yellow,  the 
gradations  being  plainly  visible.  The  absence  of  air,  therefore,  con¬ 
siderably  retarded  the  action  of  the  hypo  on  the  silver  image. 

A  piece  of  gelatino-bromide  paper  was  then  exposed  to  light,  de¬ 
veloped,  fixed,  and  washed ;  it  was  then  subdivided,  one  piece  was 
placed  in  a  glass  tube,  and  the  remainder  in  a  beaker.  A  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  hypo  was  then  prepared,  and  made  faintly  alkaline  with  a  few 
drops  of  dilute  ammonia ;  the  water,  previous  to  dissolving  the  hypo, 
was  boiled  so  as  to  expel  dissolved  air.  The  glass  tube  was  then  drawn 
out  and  by  means  of  a  small  funnel  filled  with  the  hypo  solution  as  soon 
*  Concluded  from  page  9. 
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as  it  was  cold,  the  remainder  being  transferred  to  a  beaker,  in  which 
were  placed  the  other  pieces  of  paper.  The  printed  paper  placed  in 
the  beaker  was,  at  the  end  of  four  days,  completely  changed  in  colour, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  density  was  gone,  and,  though  the  paper 
has  now  been  in  the  same  solution  for  twenty-five  days,  no  further 
change  has  taken  place.  The  discolouration  of  the  paper  commenced 
at  the  water  line  in  the  case  of  a  piece  which  had  a  corner  projecting 
above  the  solution  of  the  hypo ;  the  paper  sealed  in  the  tube  so  as  to 
exclude  air  is,  to  all  appearances,  still  of  the  same  density  an'd  colour 
as  when  originally  placed  in  the  solution.  In  the  case  of  the  paper 
immersed  in  hypo  in  the  beaker  and  exposed  to  air,  the  bulk  of  the  |j 
silver  seems  to  be  in  the  hypo,  as,  on  testing  with  ammonium  sul¬ 
phide,  distinct  evidence  of  the  presence  of  silver  was  found.  It  is  not 
possible  to  determine  the  quantity  that  is  left  in  the  paper  and  that 
which  goes  into  solution,  as  the  quantity  of  silver  on  a  half-plate 
sheet  of  paper  is  too  small  for  an  accurate  analysis.  From  this  ex¬ 
periment  we  conclude  that  access  of  air  is  a  necessary  condition  for 
the  change  of  colour  of  the  silver  image  and  its  solution  in  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda. 

The  next  point  we  endeavoured  to  clear  up  was  whether,  by 
bubbling  air  through  hypo  pure  and  simple,  and  then  immersing  a 
silver  image  in  it,  the  action  would  go  on  at  the  same  rate,  or 
whether  it  was  necessary  for  the  silver  to  be  present  at  the  same 
time  as  the  air  was  bubbled  through. 

For  this  purpose  air  was  passed  through  a  solution  of  hypo,  nearly- 
saturated,  for  twenty  hours ;  then  (1)  a  strip  of  a  graduated  lantern 
plate  was  placed  in  it,  and  the  tube  sealed ;  another  portion  of  the 
original  hypo  was  placed  in  a  glass  tube  of  the  accompanying  shape, 


Method  of  bubbling  air  through  hypo  solution  containing  silver  image. 

together  with  (2)  a  strip  of  the  same  lantern  plate,  and  air  bubbled 
through  for  twenty  hours ;  a  third  strip  was  sealed  in  a  tube,  air 
having  been  previously  driven  out  of  the  water  by  boiling.  The 
original  lantern  plate  was  exposed,  so  that  there  were  six  tints  on  it, 
each  succeeding  tint  in  the  direction  of  increased  opacity  being 
exposed  twice  as  long  as  the  one  preceding. 

In  the  case  of  (1),  at  the  end  of  nine  days,  tint  No.  5  was  as 
dense  as  tint  No.  4  on  the  original  plate,  a  slight  change  in 
colour  accompanying  the  reduction  in  density,  thus  showing  that  the 
dissolved  air  had  produced  a  certain  effect  in  reducing  the  density 
and  altering  the  colour. 

(2)  — Tn  this  case,  at  the  end  of  four  hours,  tint  No.  6  corresponded 
in  density  to  tint  No.  3,  at  the  end  of  eight  hours  it  equalled  No. 
1,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  above  stated,  twenty  hours,  the 
density  was  completely  gone,  and  only  a  yellow  stain  left  in  the 
gelatine,  the  different  gradations  being  still  visible  on  the  plate 
when  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper. 

(3)  — This  portion  of  the  plate,  though  sealed  in  the  same  strength 
of  hypo  for  the  same  time  as  in  the  previous  experiments,  viz.,  nine 
days,  has  not  altered  in  the  least ;  the  only  difference,  in  this  case, 
being  that  the  solution  of  hypo  was,  as  nearly  as  possible,  air  free. 


These  experiments  point  conclusively  to  the  necessity  of  air  being- 
present,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  rapid  change  in  density  and 
solution  of  the  silver. 

The  above  experiments  show  that  a  silver  image  may  or  may  not 
be  attacked  when  left  in  hypo  of  any  strength,  depending  upon  the 
circumstances  at  and  during  the  time  of  immersion.  In  the 
experiments]made  by  Mr.  T.  C.  White,  his  films  and  silver  were  con¬ 
tained,  respectively,  in  microscopic  cells,  and  a  test  tube ;  in  neither 
case  had  air  free  access,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  he 
noticed  no  change  in  the  density  of  the  film,  and  but  little  loss  in 
the  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  the  test  tube. 

In  the  experiments  carried  out  by  Mr.  Sexton,  though  it  is  not 
stated,  yet  one  may  assume  that  the  strips  of  paper  were  immersed 
in  a  horizontal  dish  containing  hypo,  to  which  air  had  free  access; 
under  these  circumstances  we  should  now  expect  a  tolerably  rapid 
change  in  colour  and  solution  of  the  silver  image. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Albert  Levy’s  conclusion,  we  must  say,  from 
what  we  now  know,  that  a  photographic  image  cannot  be  appreciably 
reduced  in  the  short  time  that  it  is  immersed  in  hypo  in  order  to 
ensure  complete  fixation.  The  experiment  made  with  the  mixture  of 
metallic  silver  and  silver  bromide  tends  to  prove  this  ;  also  the 
experiment  made  with  a  developed  plate,  which  was  immersed  for 
twenty  minutes,  being  tested  photometrically  both  before  and  after 
treatment,  and 'which  showed  no  difference  in  density.  It  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  photographers  that,  if,  after  a  plate  has  been  developed 
and  fixed,  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time,  instead  of  being 
washed,  that  the  density  becomes  less ;  and  that,  if  the  image  on 
removal  from  the  hypo  bath  was  black,  after  exposure  it  changes  to  a 
yellowish  brown,  which  colour  no  after  treatment  with  ordinary  clear¬ 
ing  solutions  will  remove.  Here  we  have  just  those  conditions  which 
are  best  suited  for  attacking  and  dissolving  the  silver  image.  If  the 
plate  had  been  left  in  the  hypo  for  the  same  length  of  time  that  it 
was  exposed  to  the  air  after  it  had  been  fixed,  no  such  reduction 
would  have  taken  place.  In  the  first  case  the  hypo  is  exposed  to  the 
air  in  a  thin  stratum  and  in  contact  with  the  silver,  and  thus  the 
air  is  able  to  act  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  when  it  ha3  to 
penetrate  a  thick  layer  of  hypo  solution. 

In  examining  the  silver  deposits  on  the  gelatino-bromide  plates 
which  had  been  acted  on  by  air  and  hypo,  we  were  struck  by  the 
deep  yellowish  brown  colour  of  the  remaining  silver,  which  was  very 
different  to  its  original  black  colour,  and  it  appeared  probable  that  as 
the  hypo  required  the  aid  of  air  to  effect  the  solution  of  the  silver,  this 
yellowish  deposit  was  not  metallic  silver,  but  either  a  mixture  of 
silver  and  silver  sulphide  or  an  oxysulphur  compound  ;  and,  in  order 
to  investigate  this  point,  we  prepared  some  pure  metallic  silver  and 
subjected  this  to  the  action  of  the  hypo  and  air.  Pure  silver 
nitrate  was  taken,  precipitated  by  means  of  ferrous  sulphate,  and 
the  reduced  silver  boiled  half  a  dozen  times  with  _dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  then  with  distilled  water,  and  then  treated  with  moderately 
strong  ammonia  to  dissolve  any  soluble  silver  compounds,  and  finally 
washed  six  or  seven  times  with  distilled  water,  dried  at  100J  C.,  and 
placed  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 

A  portion  of  this  was  placed  in  the  apparatus  already  described 
(fig.  2)  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  air. 
At  the  end  of  two  hours  a  slight  change  was  visible  in  the  colour  of 
the  metal,  and  at  the  end  of  fifty-seven  hours  it  had  changed  to  a  dark 
I  reddish-brown.  The  action  was  then  stopped,  and  the  altered  silver 
filtered  off  from  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution,  washed,  and 
dried.  The  filtrate  and  washings  were  then  treated  with  sulphide  of 
ammonium  in  order  to  estimate  the  amouut  of  silver  that  had  gone 
into  solution.  This  was  found  to  amount  to  ‘0420  grammes  of  silver. 

|  The  reddish-brown  body,  which  was  found  to  weigh  l- 7598  grammes, 
was  then  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  the  silver  precipi¬ 
tated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered  off,  washed,  and  dried. 
On  weighing  this  it  was  found  to  equal  P7527  grammes  of  silver. 
The  filtrate  from  the  silver  chloride  was  then  taken  down  to  dry¬ 
ness,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sodium  carbonate  on  a  water 
bath,  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  again  taken  down  to  dryness  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  nitric  acid.  It  was  then  taken  up  with  water 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  after  being  heated  to  the 
boiling  point,  precipitated  with  barium  chloride,  and  the  barium 
sulphate  formed  estimated  in  the  usual  way.  This  was  found  on 
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weighing  to  he  equal  to  '003  grammes  of  sulphur.  Calculating  from 
these  figures  the  composition  of  the  original  compound,  we  get — 

Silver  . 99  58  per  cent. 

Sulphur  .  T7  „ 

Oxygen  (by  difference) .  25  „ 

10000 

The  amount  of  silver  in  solution  was  equal  to  233  per  cent,  of  the 
original  silver  taken. 

The  fact  that  silver  is  soluble  in  hypo  in  the  presence  of  air  has 
not  been,  we  believe,  observed  previously,  and  we  have  made  a  few 
experiments  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  reason. 

It  is  well  known  that,  if  a  silver  salt  be  dissolved,  even  in  a 
large  excess  of  hypo,  it  will  after  a  time  deposit  silver  sulphide  in 
the  form  of  a  deep  black  precipitate,  and  it  seemed  probable  that,  if 
we  heated  together  metallic  silver  with  pure  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
we  should  obtain  silver  sulphide  and  sodium  sulphite.  This  was 
carried  out  by  sealing  in  a  glass  tube  some  pure  metallic  silver  and 
pure  hypo,  and  heating  the  whole  in  a  water  bath  to  100°  C.  When 
the  tube  was  opened  after  boiling  for  five  hours,  the  silver  was  quite 
black,  and,  on  testing,  was  found  to  have  become  partly  converted 
into  silver  sulphide,  and  the  solution,  which  was  kindly  examined 
for  us  by  W.  P.  Bloxam,  B.Sc.,  by  the  method  he  recently  published 
in  the  Chemical  News  for  the  detection  of  sulphides,  polysulphides, 
sulphites,  thiosulphates,  and  sulphates  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
was  found  to  contain  sodium  sulphite.  On  testing  the  solution  for 
silver,  only  the  merest  trace  was  detected. 

What  happens  in  a  solution  of  hypo  through  which  air  is  bubbled 
in  the  presence  of  metallic  silver  is  that  the  metal  attracts  sulphur 
from  the  sodium  hyposulphite  and  forms  silver  sulphide,  and  the 
presence  of  dissolved  air  oxidises  the  silver  sulphide  to  silver  sul¬ 
phate,  which  goes  into  solution  in  the  excess  of  hypo. 

We  offer  this  as  a  possible  explanation,  subject  to  the  correction 
of  further  experiments  which  we  are  now  proceeding  with,  and  we 
hope  at  some  future  date  to  communicate  the  results  in  a  second 
paper.  A.  Haddon, 

F.  B.  Grundy. 
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THE  SWELLING  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GELATINES. 


It  is  known  that  a  piece  of  gelatine  soaked  in  water  will  take  up  a 
certain  quantity  and  swell,  says  R.  Ed.  Liesegang,  in  the  Photo- 
graphisches  Archiv.  The  so-called  “hard”  gelatines  absorb  less  pro¬ 
portionately,  and  the  “soft”  more.  Alum  and  other  tanning 
substances  bring  gelatines  into  the  harder  condition. 

These  substances  are  therefore  used  to  give  photographic  films 
sufficient  capacity  for  resistance.  The  following  also  happens,  to  a 
certain  extent.  Let,  for  example,  a  commercial  dry  plate  be  soaked 
in  water,  it  will  take  up  much  less  than  will  a  piece  of  pure  gelatine 
of  the  same  size,  in  the  same  time.  More  especially  is  this  observ¬ 
able  if  we  wish  to  remove  the  films  from  spoilt  plates. 

If,  however,  the  same  dry  plate  had  been  first  developed  and  fixed  ? 
the  swelling  in  the  washing  water  would  have  been  much  greater. 
The  susceptibility  to  mechanical  pressure  is  increased.  The  film 
eventually  becomes  detached  at  the  edges,  &c.  This  can  be  referred 
partly  to  the  influence  of  the  developer,  which,  if  strongly  alkaline, 
has  a  softening  effect.  But  the  greater  swelling  capacity  is  also 
present,  if  development  be  effected  with  amidol  or  ferrous  oxalate, 
which  contain  no  alkali.  Moreover,  the  swelling  does  not  generally 
appear  in  development,  but  ultimately  in  the  washing  after  fixing. 
This  points  to  the  fact,  that  the  swelling  of  the  film  may  be  caused 
by  other  means  than  the  softening  compounds  of  the  developer. 
Whilst  the  plate  remains  in  the  fixing  bath,  the  effect  does  not  appear. 
Usually  the  relief  first  becomes  visible  in  pyro-developed  negatives 
after  they  have  been  fixed  and  washed. 

My  researches  respecting  the  formation  of  blisters  on  dry  plates  (vid 
Photegraphisches  Archiv ,  1895,  p.  321)  led  me  to  make  an  experiment^ 
which  elucidates  these  peculiar  phenomena  of  swelling. 

Soak  one  corner  of  a  bromide  plate  in  a  twenty  per  cent,  solution 
<«f  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  another  corner  of  the  same  for  an  equal 
time  in  pure  wTater,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  both  parts  have 
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swollen  equally.  Now  soak  the  entire  plate  in  pure  water,  and  the 
whole  surface  will  become  equally  swollen,  excepting  the  corner 
that  has  been  treated  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  is  in  much 
greater  relief.  The  greater  absorption  of  water  at  this  ej>ot  is,  more¬ 
over,  very  noticeable  if,  after  thorough  removal  of  the  salt  by  wash¬ 
ing,  the  plate  is  dried.  The  corner  remains  damp  twice  as  long  as 
the  rest  of  the  plate. 

This  peculiarity  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  If  a  portion  of  the  plate  is  first  treated  with  chloride  of  sodium 
or  bromide  of  potassium,  those  parts  swell  more,  similarly.  Even 
treated  with  a  powerful  tanning  substance — chrome  alum — the  parts 
appeared  first  in  greater  relief  than  where  they  had  been  simply 
washed  ;  but,  after  prolonged  action,  the  tanning  effect  asserted 
itself,  and  those  parts  again  contracted. 

Salts  in  solution  therefore  play  an  important  part  in  the  greater 
I  swelling  of  gelatine.  But  how  ?  A  direct  softening  does  not  occur. 
The  modern  physicist  will  fly  to  the  theory  of  osmose,  and  explain 
that  salts  diffuse  themselves  through  the  film  of  gelatine,  and  pass 
into  the  water  more  slowly  than  the  pure  water  penetrates  the  film. 

I  prefer,  myself,  another  explanation,  which  I  should  also  like  to 
apply  to  many  other  so-called  osmotic  processes. 

It  is  not  only  the  difference  in  rapidity  of  diffusion  which  brings 
about  the  pronounced  swelling.  The  attraction  of  the  surrounding 
water,  by  the  concentrated  solution  of  the-  salt  in  the  gelatine,  has 
much  more  effect.  As  this  solution  does  not  diffuse  itself  outwards 
with  sufficient  rapidity,  the  gelatine  must  yield.  The  salt  consequently 
presses  the  water  into  it.  If  the  gelatine  cannot  yield  because  it 
has  been  too  strongly  tanned,  blisters  arise,  as  described  by  me  a 
short  time  ago. 

The  following  facts  are  thus  explained  : — 

(a)  Why  a  finished  negative,  which  has  been  once  dried,  seems  to 
be  much  harder  than  one  which  has  just  been  finished.  It  no  longer 
contains  any  salts  that  could  make  the  film  swell  more. 

(b)  Why  printing-out  gelatine  papers  cannot  be  hardened  as  much 
as  development  papers. 

i  (c)  The  occurrence  of  blisters. 

;  The  following  may  also  be  inferred  r — 

(a)  That  the  gelatine  film  swells  less  if  weaker  fixing  solutions; 
are  used,  or  if  salts  in  weak  solution  are  used  between  fixing  and 
washing. 

(b)  That  plates  or  papers  may  be  freed  from  hyposulphite  of  soda 

I  rather  more  quickly  by  a  succession  of  baths — for  instance,  by  intro- 
!  ducing  a  salt  in  weak  solution,  or  by  using  a  more  dilute  fixing  bath. 
The  gelatine  will  then  swell  less,  and  consequently  retain  less  of  the- 
solution. 

(c)  A  few  hints  for  the  collotype  process,  to  which  I  may  refer 
more  closely  on  a  future  occasion. 

(d)  Besides  the  interest  this  may  have  for  photographers,  there  are 
!  the  inferences  physicists  and  biologists  may  draw  therefrom,  in  their 

departments. 


ON /THE  PRINTING  OF  SINGLE  FIGURES  IN  GROUP 
■  NEGATIVES. 

Of  the  many  and  varied  commissions  a  professional  photographer 
finds  himself  called  upon  to  execute,  perhaps  there  is  none  which  he 
J  undertakes  with  more  reluctance  than  that  of  abstracting  some  par- 
|  ticular  figure  which  is  contained  in  a  group  negative,  and  which  it 
\  is  desired  should  be  so  enlarged  as  to  form  a  cabinet  picture  by 
itself. 

An  operation  of  this  kind  will  frequently  be  found  to  entail  a  good 
deal  of  careful  manipulation,  and  ac  the  same  time  take  up  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  accomplishing,  when  the  work  necessitates  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  original  background  and  the  substitution  of  another 
|  and  more  suitable  one  for  the  same. 

No  doubt,  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  groups  are  being  dealt 
I  with,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  such  have  been 
!  photographed  in  the  open  air,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  very 
many  of  the  sitters  will  be  found  posed  with  their  hats  or  bonnets 
on ;  others,  again,  will  be  found'  who  invariably  prefer  to  remove 
such,  even  when  being  photographed  in  outside  situations.  In  cases 
where  the  figures  are  found  wearing  their  hats  or  bonnets,  it  may 
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frequently  happen  that  advantage  may  he  taken  of  the  existing 
background,  in  which  case  the  operation  is  performed  with  much  less 
trouble  than  in  cases  where  such  has  to  be  got  rid  of  and  another 
substituted. 

The  nature  and  suitability  of  the  background  is  undoubtedly  the 
main  factor  that  has  to  be  considered  when  undertaking  work  of  this 
kind. 

In  instances  where  any  figure  is  so  posed  that  a  reasonable  amount 
of  space  is  found  to  encircle  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  where  the 
next  figure  in  the  group  does  not  overlap  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
obstruct  the  head  of  the  figure  it  is  desired  to  operate,  upon  either  in 
front  or  behind,  the  entire  operation  is  easily  and  rapidly  performed 
bv  treating  that  portion  of  the  negative  alone  which  contains  the 
head  and  shoulders  as  an  ordinary  operation  of  enlarging  would  be 
executed  on  a  single  head  picture.  In  the  one  case,  however,  re¬ 
course  must  be  had  to  some  method  of  blocking  out  or  vignetting  off 
all  the  surrounding  figures,  in  such  a  manner  that  thev  will  be 
entirelv  invisible  in  the  resulting  photograph.  Much  will  at  all 
times  depend  upon  the  space  that  intervenes  between  the  figures  in 
the  original  negatives  in  determining  as  to  whether  the  operation 
should  be  conducted  by  vignetting  or  blocking  off  :  the  latter  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  easy  of  accomplishments,  although  any  one 
who  has  never  had  such  a  job  to  perform  would,  no  doubt,  hardly 
consider  this  to  be  the  case. 

A  verv  common  example  of  this  kind  is  where,  say,  a  half-inch 
head,  with  hat  and  a  fair  amount  of  bust,  is  free  to  be  worked  upon 
without  anv  objectionable  background.  In  order  to  enlarge  such  to 
a  reasonable  extent,  so  as  to  form  a  pleasing  cabinet  picture,  the 
simplest  method  to  follow  is  to  surround  the  head  and  shoulders 
with  a  small  oval  mask  of  a  suitable  size  and  shape,  and  then,  by 
blocking  out  by  means  of  black  paper  on  the  glass  side  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  all  the  rest  of  the  original,  the  operation  is  very  easily  accom¬ 
plished  by  simply  enlarging  the  now  masked -out  head  directly  on 
to  any  desired  sensitive  support.  To  those  who  may  say,  “  Oh,  yes ; 
but  how  are  you  to  get  an  oval  mask  of  such  small  and  exactlv  suit¬ 
able  dimensions  to  enable  this  work  being  performed  so  easily  ?”  To 
such,  no  doubt,  this  method  would  seem  to  offer  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  but.  in  reality,  such  is  easily  provided  once  any  one  knows 
how  to  set  about  making  it.  To  cut  a  small  oval  mask  is  not  a  feat 
that  requires  much  pains  or  trouble ;  but  there  is  another  way  of 
making  them  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  it  is  a  method  quite  within 
the  scope  of  any  photographer.  Here  is  how  to  set  about  it.  Every 
professional  will  have  beside  him  a  few  cutout — whole-plate  or  other 
sizes  of  masks — if  not,  for  a  trifling  sum  he  can  acquire  such  from 
any  dealer.  Along  with  these  cut-out  masks  the  makers  supply  the 
cuts-out  or  centre  discs  which  correspond  to  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  masks.  Let  any  one  desirous  of  making,  say,  a  small  oval- 
shape  mask,  of  about  one  inch  in  size  or  any  other  dimensions,  take 
one  of  these  cuts-out,  and,  by  attaching  it  to  a  white  card  or 
sheet  of  opal,  let  him  proceed  to  photograph  this  black  shape  to  the 
exact  size  he  wants  his  little  oval  to  assume.  There  is  certainly  no 
great  trouble  in  doing  a  job  of  this  kind.  In  photographing  this, 
sufficient  density  may  be  gained  by  development  and  after  intensifi¬ 
cation  of  the  negative  so  produced,  provided  the  operator  knows 
how  to  make  black-and-white  negatives ;  if  not,  the  sooner  he  learns 
the  better.  If  it  be  found  that  sufficient  contrast  has  not  been 
gained,  i.e.,  the  centre  does  not  appear  as  absolute  clear  glass  and 
the  blacks  so  dense  as  a  candle  flame  is  hardly  perceptible  through 
the  opacity  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches  from  the  flame,  then  the 
operation  has  not  been  skilfully  performed,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the 
operator  should  learn  how  to  do  work  of  this  kind,  for  in  these  days 
of  line  and  half-tone  process  blocks,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  black  - 
and  white  working  on  a  photographer’s  part  is  an  absolute  essential 
to  success. 

Should  it,  however,  be  found  that  sufficient  density  has  not  been 
gained,  then  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  tracing  the  form  of  the 
oval  with  a  good  sable  or  camel’s-hair  pencil  charged  with  a  good 
black  pigment.  This  will  at  all  times  give  the  desired  opacity. 
Having  provided  the  mask,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
negative  image  of  the  block  cut  out  and  the  white  card,  let  this  be 
placed  in  position  over  the  head  and  bust  of  the  figure  it  is  desired 
to  abstract.  This  is  best  done  on  the  glass  side,  by  simplv  attaching 
it  to  the  desired  spot  by  means  of  strips  of  gum  paper.  One  of  these 
cuts-out  is  a  very  handy  key  to  keep  in  stock  in  the  manner  I  have 
indicated,  and  for  this  reason,  that  any  size  of  oval,  either  large  or 
small,  is  easily  produced,  by  photographing  it  in  the  manner  I  have 
described. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  print  the  head  by  means  of  one  or  other 
of  the  modern  excellent  platino- bromide  papers  which  are  now  so 
deservedly  popular,  then  a  dozen  or  so  copies  are  easily  pulled  off  by 


means  of  placing  the  negative  in  the  copying  box,  and  making  a 
small  enlargement  by  daylight  after  any  of  the  approved  methods. 
When  the  operation  is  gone  about  in  this  manner,  very  excellent 
results  are  rapidly  produced.  Should  it,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
desired  to  print  the  picture  on  a  less  suitable  medium,  such  as 
albumonised  or  other  printing-out  papers,  then  it  becomes  a  more 
roundabout  operation,  and  necessitates  the  making  of  an  enlarged 
duplicate  negative  by  any  of  the  most  convenient  methods.  These 
platino-bromide  prints,  however,  are  very  easily  worked  up  in  black- 
and-white  by  those  having  a  little  experience  at  this  branch  of  work, 
and  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  in  exposing  and  development 
exactly  similar  proofs  are  easily  obtained. 

It  is  not  in  every  case,  however,  that  an  oval  shape  will  be  found 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  particular  head  being  dealt  with. 
Sometimes,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  surroundings  in  the  original 
negative,  other  shapes,  such  as  rounds  or  squares,  will  be  found 
more  suitable  to  adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  out  those  portions 
not  desired.  The  cutting  of  a  very  small  round  mask  is  also  easily 
performed,  once  an  operator  knows  how  to  do  it;  but  there  is  also 
in  this  case  a  far  simpler  way  of  providing  a  round  aperture  to 
encircle  the  head,  and  it  is  so  ridiculously  easy  to  do,  that  no  doubt 
many  will  smile  when  they  read  the  remarks  which  I  now  pen. 

Suppose  any  one  wants  a  small  round  mask  of,  say,  half,  three- 
quarters,  or  one  inch  in  size :  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  take  for  this  tem¬ 
porary  purpose  one  of  his  stops.  This  is  easily  gummed  on  the 
negative  in  the  same  manner  as  I  have  described.  Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention,  and  I  hit  on  this  dodge  one  day  when  I  needed 
a  three-quarter  inch  round  badly.  I  can  assure  the  readers  of  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  that  any  of  their  stops  will  be 
found  useful  for  this  purpose ;  in  fact,  they  are  the  very  things 
required.  Squares  or  oblongs  are  quite  as  easily  provided,  and  some¬ 
times  such  will  be  found  more  suitable  than  either  ovals  or  rounds ; 
all  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  backgrounds  and  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  figure. 

In  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  furnish  a  vignetted  head,  the 
operation  entails  considerably  more  trouble,  particulars  of  which  I 
hope  to  give  in  my  next  article.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 

- - + - 

1/  CLOUD  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

[Nature.] 

The  blue  colour  of  the  sky  has  as  much  action  on  an  ordinary  sensitive 
plate  as  the  white  colour  of  light  clouds  (cirrus  and  cirro-cumulus) ;  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  diminish  the  action  of  the  blue  background  of  the 
sky.  For  this  purpose  a  yellow  screen  is  placed  so  as  to  intercept  the 
rays  ;  the  light  coming  from  the  sky  contains  very  few  yellow  and  green 
rays,  and  is  thus  extinguished  to  a  great  extent ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  great  proportion  of  yellow  and  green  rays  which  exists  in  the  white 
light  of  the  clouds  passes  the  screen  and  makes  an  impression  on  the 
plate,  if  it  has  been  made  more  sensitive  to  the  action  of  yellow  and  green 
rays  than  the  ordinary  plates. 

There  are,  therefore,  three  points  to  be  considered :  (1)  the  coloured 
screens ;  (2)  the  sensitive  plate  ;  (3)  the  method  of  development  of  the 
images. 

(1)  The  Coloured  Screens. 

Coloured  screens  formed  of  films  of  gelatine  or  collodion  must  be  re¬ 
jected,  because  their  tint  changes  very  quickly  in  the  light,  and  they 
easily  lose  their  transparency.  Either  yellow  glass  must  be  used,  or  cells 
containing  a  suitable  liquid. 

Yellow  glasses  make  the  most  convenient  screens  of  all ;  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  find  suitable  glasses  which  are  always  the  same,  and  of 
sufficiently  graduated  shade.  Some  are  excellent,  others  not  worth  any¬ 
thing.  Before  recommending  the  use  of  coloured  glasses  exclusively, 
some  experiments  ought  to  be  made  with  the  help  of  a  glass-maker,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  ought  to  be  the  exact  composition  of  the  glass  so 
that  it  may  be  reproduced  with  the  exact  tone  at  any  time.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  add  that  the  glass  must  be  homogeneous  and  polished  with 
quite  parallel  surfaces ;  only  glass  ought  to  be  used  which  is  coloured  in 
mass,  and  not  white  covered  with  a  superficial  layer  of  enamel. 

The  surest  method,  in  the  case  of  not  being  able  to  get  glass  of  which 
the  composition  is  known,  would  be  to  use  liquid  screens,  as  I  do.  They 
are  made  with  two  parallel  square  glasses  cemented  together  on  three 
sides  by  square  glass  rods  also  with  parallel  sides,  and  with  a  thiekness 
of  six  or  seven  millimetres,  and  length  of  side  seven  to  eight  centimetres, 
one  side  remaining  open.  If  one  does  not  wish  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 

*  Translated  from  Cosmos,  November  23, 1895. 
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making  them,  these  cells  can  be  obtained  from  instrument  -  makers. 
Needless  to  say  that,  before  cementing,  the  glasses  must  be  carefully 
cleaned  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  then  with  water,  and  lastly 
by  being  well  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  cotton -wool  dipped  in  alcohol ;  with 
these  precautions,  no  air  is  to  be  feared  along  the  sides  of  the  cells. 
Before  introducing  the  liquid,  care  must  be  taken  to  dip  the  open  end  of 
the  cell  in  a  bath  of  resin  (a  mixture  of  yellow  wax  and  resin  of  equal 
parts).  For  ultimately  closing  the  cell,  it  suffices  to  fasten  on  the  edges, 
thus  covered  with  resin,  a  little  plate  of  glass  cut  to  a  suitable  size,  and 
which  must  be  heated  on  a  plate  of  copper  to  prevent  its  breaking.  If 
found  desirable,  the  aperture  may  be  still  more  securely  closed  with  sealing- 
wax.  Thus  cells  are  obtained  hermetically  sealed,  which  can  be  used  at 
every  inclination  without  the  liquid  spilling  and  without  air  getting  along 
the  joints. 

The  easiest  way  of  fixing  these  cells  in  position  is  to  pierce  a  circular 
hole  in  the  centre  of  a  flat  piece  of  cork,  the  size  of  the  sunshade  of  the 
lens  of  the  camera.  The  plate  is  fitted  into  the  sunshade  and  held  by 
indiarubber.  The  screen  is  thus  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  it  can  be  easily 
replaced  by  others  more  or  less  dark. 

For  the  liquid  I  have  had  to  reject  all  solutions  of  organic  colours,  such 
as  aurantia,  primuline,  chrysoidine,  for  they  alter  in  the  light.  The 
simplest  one  is  to  use  the  bichromate  of  potash.  A  saturated  solution  is 
prepared  at  ordinary  temperature,  to  which  is  added,  after  straining,  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  This  saturated  solution,  introduced  into  one 
of  the  previously  described  cells,  constitutes  screen  (1),  which  should  be 
used  when  the  clouds  are  very  light,  and  the  sky  of  a  pale  blue.  A 
solution  of  half  the  strength  forms  screen  (2),  which  may  be  used  for 
well-lighted  detached  cirrus  on  a  really  blue  sky  ;  lastly,  screen  (3),  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  part  of  the  saturated  solution  to  three  of  water,  should  be 
reserved  for  very  luminous  clouds  as  cumulus  and  cumulo-nimbus. 

It  is  certainly  more  convenient  and  more  simple  to  use  coloured  glasses 
as  screens  ;  but,  while  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  finding  suitable  glass,  we  can 
always  be  certain  when  using  bichromate  cells  of  straightway  obtaining 
excellent  screens,  always  precisely  the  same.  The  ones  I  possess  have 
been  in  use  two  years,  and  no  precautions  have  been  taken  to  preserve 
them. 

(2)  Sensitive  Plates. 


Special  plates  must  be  used  for  yellow  light.  The  way  of  preparing 
these  plates  by  means  of  ordinary  plates  is  already  well  known  ;  I  did 
this  at  first.  But  I  am  certain  that  the  necessity  of  preparing  the  plates 
is  the  principal  obstacle  which  stops  people  taking  photographs  of  clouds 
who  are  really  desirous  of  doing  so.  However,  prepared  plates  are  to  be 
had  in  the  trade,  and  they  serve  the  purpose  admirably. 

Among  the  types  of  plates  called  orthochromatic  or  isochromatic,  two 
have  given  me  excellent  results:  Lumiere’s  orthochromatic  plates,  sensitive 
to  yellow  and  green  light,  and  Edwards’s  orthochromatic  plates. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  necessity  to  prepare  plates,  as  they  are  to  be  had 
ready-made,  and  at  least,  in  most  cases,  quite  as  good  as  those  one  could 
prepare  personally.  It  has  been  said  that  the  sensitiveness  of  these 
plates  alters  very  soon,  so  much  so  that  they  are  useless  at  the  end  of  a 
few  months.  With  regard  to  this,  I  can  but  quote  the  following  fact.  In 
February  1893, 1  received  from  the  firm  of  Lumiere  three  boxes  of  ortho¬ 
chromatic  plates,  of  which  the  date  of  manufacture  is  unknown  to  me. 
These  three  boxes  were  simply  placed  in  a  cupboard  of  my  bureau  with¬ 
out  any  other  precautions.  The  first  box  of  twelve  plates  was  used  in 
the  course  of  1893,  the  second  only  opened  at  the  beginning  of  1894,  and 
used  between  the  months  of  March  and  November  ;  lastly,  the  third  box 
was  opened  only  in  November  1894,  and  the  two  first  plates  gave  negatives 
which  did  not  differ  at  all  from  those  obtained  from  similar  plates  twenty 
months  before. 

Other  similar  boxes  opened,  then  forgotten  for  some  months  in  a 
cupboard,  have  always  given  me  excellent  results. 

I  intend  to  continue  these  studies  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  now  established 
that,  if  the  sensitiveness  of  these  plates  diminishes  with  time,  this  dimin¬ 
ution  is  small  enough  to  permit  of  the  plates  being  used  after  more 
than  eighteen  months.  Under  these  conditions  nothing  can  be  said 
against  their  use. 

Focussing  is  done  without  any  difficulty  on  a  distant  object — for  in¬ 
stance,  on  a  house  in  bright  light.  If  the  horizon  is  not  far  enough  dis¬ 
tant,  an  object  can  be  taken  comparatively  near  (at  least  twenty-five  or 
thirty  metres) ;  then,  in  order  that  the  position  shall  correspond  with 


infinity,  move  the  ground  glass  towards  the  lens  a  distance 


/ 


k  -  1. 


/being  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens,  and  k  the  number  of  times  that  the 
distance  of  the  object  which  has  been  focussed  contains  the  focal  length 
pf  the  lens.  For  instance,  if  an  object  twenty  metres  distant  has  been 


focussed  with  a  lens  of  which  the  focal  length  is  twenty-five  oentimetres 
then  we  get  k  =  =  80.  In  order  that  the  clouds  may  be  in  focus, 

25 

the  ground  glass  must  be  brought  a  distance  of  —  =c  0  32  cm.,  about 

three  millimetres,  nearer  the  lens.  Of  course,  the  focus  must  be  got  with 
the  coloured  screen,  and  the  position  thus  found  must  be  marked  on 
the  base  of  the  camera,  in  order  that  the  position  of  the  frame  may  be 
known. 

(3)  Development. 

No  mode  of  development  must  be  rejected  5  priori ;  even  developers 
called  automatic ,  which  can  be  bought  ready-prepared,  and  which  have 
been  very  much  run  down,  for  they  are  by  far  the  most  convenient,  and 
often  give  excellent  results. 

If  the  negative  that  we  wish  to  develop  contains  only  clouds  of  more  or 
less  the  same  intensity,  the  automatic  developers  may  be  used  without 
any  risk.  I  have  used  baths  of  hydroquinone,  Lumiere’s  developer  (of 
para-amidophenol),  &c.  with  success.  It  is  advantageous  to  use  baths 
which  have  already  been  used,  and  consequently  containing  a  good 
proportion  of  bromide  ;  a  greater  contrast  is  then  obtained  between  the 
clouds  and  gky,  and  the  development  can  be  carried  further  without  fear 
of  fogging. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  negative  consists  of  clouds  of  very  unequal 
luminous  intensity,  as,  for  instance,  delicate  cirrus  and  strongly  lighted 
cumulus,  the  negative  would  not  turn  out  well  with  automatic  developers 
containing  much  bromide ;  the  image  of  the  cumulus  would  appear,  and 
be  over-developed,  before  that  of  the  cirrus  had  begun  to  show  itself.  In 
this  case  either  a  new  bath  must  be  used,  very  diluted,  without  bromide, 
and  the  development  is  then  very  slow,  or  else  (which  is  preferable)  use 
pyrogallic  acid,  in  employing  the  method  recommended  by  M.  Londe. 
In  this  case  the  development  must  be  commenced  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  pyrogallic  acid,  a  little  bromide,  and  relatively  enough 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  all  the  parts  of  the  image 
appear  at  first,  without  much  intensity  ;  then  the  necessary  intensity 
will  be  obtained,  little  by  little,  by  the  successive  additions  of  pyrogallic 
acid.  It  is  in  this  case  only,  where  the  intensity  of  the  clouds  is  very 
different,  that  I  think  it  advantageous  to  recommend  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  instead  of  pyrogallic  acid.  In  most  ordinary  cases,  however,  the 
automatic  developers,  which  are  more  rapid,  and  more  convenient  to  use, 
act  very  well. 

In  fact,  it  is  always  as  well  to  continue  the  development  till  the  image 
is  sufficiently  dense,  without  intensifying,  which  is  almost  always  pos¬ 
sible.  Negatives  ought  only  very  exceptionally  to  be  intensified ;  to  my 
mind,  the  intensification  is  always  bad,  it  spoils  the  detail ;  a  renewed  or 
feeble  negative  is  never  worth  as  much  as  one  that  was  made  sufficiently 
dense  in  the  first  instance. 

If  I  have  gone  into  all  these  details,  it  is  only  to  show  that  photo¬ 
graphy  of  clouds  is  a  very  easy  operation,  and  within  the  reach  of  all 
amateurs.  And  let  me  just  add  that,  with  the  darkest  screen  (saturated 
bichromate)  and  Prazmowski’s  lens,  with  a  focus  of  160  millimetres,  and 
diaphragm  of  I  obtain  negatives  with  a  maximum  exposure  of  six 
seconds  for  cirrus,  with  an  ordinary  amount  of  light  with  a  Zeiss  object- 
glass,  a  diaphragm  of  ^  and  very  bright  cirrus,  having  an  exposure 
of  SV  of  a  second,  has  sometimes  been  more  than  sufficient,  even  too 
much. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  if  amateurs  in  photography,  so  numerous 
at  the  present  time,  would  try  to  photograph  clouds  which  strike  them  as 
having  interesting  shapes,  noting  with  care  the  hour  when  they  were 
taken,  and  also  the  direction  in  which  the  clouds  appeared. 

- - 

/  LANTERN  SLIDES  AND  THEIR  MAKING. 

At  the  meeting  of  theBrixton  andClapham  Camera  Club,  held  atBrixton 
Hall  cn  Tuesday,  January  14,  the  President,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coade,  in  the  chair, 
a  large  number  of  the  members  and  friends  were  in  attendance,  the 
fixture  being  Lantern  Slides  and  their  Making,  by  Mr.  E.  Dockree.  The 
lecturer,  in  his  opening  remarks,  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  attempting  to 
proffer  practical  information  to  those  present  by  the  development  of  a 
lantern  slide,  as  only  those  near  the  object  itself  would  be  able  to  gain 
any  knowledge  by  his  manipulations  ;  he  therefore  proposed  to  touch  as 
concisely  as  possible  on  all  the  technicalities  of  making  a  slide,  from  the 
negative  to  be  chosen  to  the  binding  of  the  finished  slide,  concluding  his 
remarks  by  projecting  on  the  screen  magnificent  slides  by  some  of  the 
best-known  workers  of  the  day.  Continuing,  he  touched  upon  the  two 
methods  of  making  a  slide,  viz.,  reduction  and  contact,  of  which  he 
always  jir'efbrred  the  former,  averring  there  was  always  an  indescribable 
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something  about  a  picture  obtained  by  reduction,  not  obtained  by  contact 
printing.  The  camera  he  used  was  one  of  Griffiths’  fixed  focus,  fitted 
with  a  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson  lens,  altering  the  aperture  of  the  same 
as  circumstances  required.  The  class  of  negative  which  gave  the  finest 
result  in  his  hands  was  that  of  a  soft  but  vigorous  class,  in  fact  that 
which  would  yield  a  good  platinum  print,  was  first  class  for  slides  and 
developed  to  that  end.  The  lecturer  then  handed  some  six  half-plate 
negatives,  bound  up  with  ground  glass,  round  for  the  inspection  of  those 
present,  touched  briefly  upon  the  processes — albumen,  collodio-bromide, 
and  chloride,  carbon,  and  gelatino-bromide  and  chloride,  saying  he  had 
found  it  possible  to  obtain  all  he  required  on  a  gelatino-bromide  (slow) 
plate — giving  the  preference  to  Paget’s,  by  reduction.  Proceeding  to  give 
the  formula  of  the  Paget  developer  and  times  of  exposure  according  to  the 
light  available,  he  said,  after  a  little  experience  the  tone  required  by  the 
manipulator  was  easily  obtained,  judicious  use  of  bromide  of  ammonium 
being  a  most  important  point,  tones  ranging  from  velvet  blacks  to  purple 
and  red  varying  according  to  the  exposure  and  restrained  development. 
The  advantage  of  a  slight  veiling  of  the  slide  was  shown,  adding  a  softness 
to  the  resulting  picture  when  projected  on  the  screen.  Should  intensi¬ 
fication  be  deemed  necessary,  he  invariably  us^d  that  of  Mr.  Boothroyd’s 
formula,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Cadett  &  Neal,  in  the  November  1894 
number  of  their  Dry  Plates.  It  is  possible  by  this  intensifier  to  build  up 
a  ghost  of  an  image  into  a  very  fine  slide.  It  is  as  follows  :  — 

A. 

Pyro  .  6  grains. 

Citric  acid .  15  ,, 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

B. 

Silver  nitrate  .  30  grains. 

Water  . . 1  ounce. 

Distilled  water  should  be  used,  or  milkiness  of  solution  will  result. 

For  use,  take  sufficient  of  A  to  cover  plate,  and  add  to  it  two  or  three 
drops  of  B.  But  the  plates  must  be  absolutely  freed  from  all  hypo  by 
washing,  or  stains  will  result.  Before  binding  up  a  slidp,  varnishing  is 
recommended,  that  composed  of  amber  dissolved  in  chloroform  being 
the  best  as  it  dries  immediately,  and  also  forms  a  very  fine  tooth  should 
retouching  be  necessary.  As  regards  masking,  he  strongly  pointed  out 
that  as  much  care  is  required  as  would  be  bestowed  on  the  shaping  of  a 
print,  square  corners,  except  in  portrait,  photo-mierographic,  or  flower 
studies  being  essential  for  a  good  appearance  on  the  screen.  He  always 
made  his  own  masks  out  of  the  thin,  opaque,  black  paper  in  which  the 
lantern  plates  were  wrapped.  By  making  them  himself,  he  obtained 
“  real  square  corners.”  Spotting,  binding,  and  titling  being  unnecessary 
to  go  into,  Mr.  Dockree  concluded  by  mentioning  the  following  points. 
It  was  as  possible  to  obtain  an  artistic  result  by  photography  in  a  lantern 
slide  as  on  paper,  notwithstanding  what  had  been  said  to  the  contrary  by 
those  who  excelled  in  the  one  branch  and  not  in  the  other,  as  the  audience 
would  see  by  the  specimens  projected  on  the  screen  later  on.  Let  the 
worker’s  watchwords  be  “  detail  first,  density  afterwards,”  which,  com¬ 
bined  with  good  technique  and  an  “artistic  composition  ”  in  the  negative, 
the  result  would  be  pleasing  to  the  most  critical.  After  an  animated 
discussion,  in  which  the  demonstrator  explained  points  which  he  had  not 
touched  upon,  such  as  brush  development  and  the  great  advantages 
obtained  by  a  judicious  use  of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium,  printing  in 
clouds,  either  on  cover  glass  or  subject  glass,  &c.,  some  magnificent 
specimens  of  slide  work  by  such  well-known  workers  as  Messrs.  J. 
Hankins,  J.  H.  Gear,  Edgar  Lee,  and  E.  R.  Ashton,  were  projected  on 
to  the  screen,  and  met  with  the  applause  they  so  richly  deserved. 
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THE  BIRMINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  INSTITUTE 
CONVERSAZIONE. 

This  annual  conversazione  is  probably  one  of  the  most  successful  held  out 
of  London,  and  is  attended  bv  very  large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Birmingham  and  district,  and,  besides  the  attractions  held  out  by 
numerous  scientific  exhibits,  there  is  dancing  every  night,  and  an  opera 
by  some  of  the  principal  amateurs  of  Birmingham,  who  this  year  chose 
the  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

The  photographic  exhibits  included  a  very  fine  series  of  prints  of 
Warwickshire  windmills  by  Messrs.  E.  C.  Middleton  and  Harold  Baker, 
which  have  been  made  in  connexion  with  the  photographic  survey  of 
Warwickshire.  The  diversity  of  shape  of  the  windmills  was  extra¬ 
ordinary,  and,  although  they  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  artistic,  they 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  the  interest  of  archseological 
students. 

Mr.  Charles  Pumphrey  showed  some  stereoscopic  slides  of  compound 
curved  lines,  drawn  by  machines,  which  were  not  only  pretty,  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  delusive,  the  lines  looking  like  so  many  solid  wires  interwoven 
in  the  most  intricate  patterns. 

The  tintometer,  which  was  shown  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  is  used  for 
analysing  colours  of  all  kinds,  and  is,  we  learn,  to  be  applied  to  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  speed  of  plates  and  the  printing  powers  of  negatives,  some  work 
already  having  been  done  on  these  lines.  cuti; 

f  .^The  incandescent  gaslight  has  before  now  been  applied  to  artificial 
light  portraiture,  and  Mr,  4.  W- Beaufort,  of  Colniore-row  Birmiogham, 


had  one  of  Best’s  patent  Beaufort  lights  fitted  up  on  a  stand  in  one  of 
the  rooms.  This  light  consists  of  a  cluster  of  nine  incandescent  gas 
lamps,  without  chimneys,  arranged  under  a  parabolic  metal  reflector, 
lined  inside  with  white  asbestos,  the  whole  being  swung  on  a  weighted  and 
pivoted  arm,  so  as  to  be  adjustable  in  every  direction.  The  consumption 
of  gas  is  by  no  means  heavy,  and  complete  control  of  the  lighting  is  obtain¬ 
able,  the  exposure  for  an  ordinary  bust  portrait  being  about  two  or 
three  seconds. 

Dr.  Hall  Edwards’  exhibit,  whilst  including  some  stereo-photo-miero- 
graphs  by  Mr.  lies,  and  some  lantern  slides  chemically  coloured  by 
glaucotone,  mounted  by  Mr.  lies,  which  certainly  produces  the  most 
wonderful  tones  on  commercial  lantern  plates,  ranging  from  pale  pink 
through  every  shade  of  colour  to  deep  black  brown,  consisted  mainly  of 
some  marvellous  figures,  produced  in  the  form  of  lantern  slides,  which 
illustrated  the  forces  of  cohesion,  adhesion,  and  diffusion.  Every  evening 
too,  were  projected  on  a  screen,  by  means  of  an  electric  lantern  (specially 
lent  by  Messrs.  W.  Watson  &  Son,  of  Holborn)  the  formation  of  coloured 
figures  by  means  of  various  dye  solutions. 

The  Aerograph  or  Fountain  air  brush  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Burdick,  and  the  results,  produced  by  means  of  this  instrument,  in  water 
colours  were  much  admired. 

The  general  exhibits  included  the  application  of  the  Milver  portable 
batteries  to  electric  lighting  and  motor  carriages.  Microscopes  with 
various  interesting  subjects,  under  ordinary  and  polarised  light,  also  drew 
large  numbers,  and  the  sound  generators  invented  by  Mr.  Gauld,  of 
Nottingham,  drove  many  out  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  exhibited, 
by  the  terrible  volume  of  sound  they  generated.  They  consist  of  steel 
bars  of  various  thicknesses  and  length,  and  which  were  excited  by  vi¬ 
brating  rubbers  on  flexible  steel  rods,  producing  notes  of  remarkable  purity 
and  volume,  and  in  which  the  sound  waves  were  distinctly  heard  and 
felt  by  a  sensitive  ear.  One  of  the  most  generally  attractive  exhibits 
was  the  living  ants  shown  by  Mr.  Henry  Burns,  who,  at  intervals,  gave 
interesting  details  of  their  mode  of  life,  &c..  and  who  excited  considerable 
surprise  by  making  an  ant  hold  a  sixpence  and  rather  h^avy  pencil  case 
with  its  mandibles. 
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On  Tuesday,  January  14,  at  the  Bristol  Police-court,  Messrs.  Alfred 
Robinson  and  W.  H.  Budgett  dealt  with  aa  adjourned  case  in  which  John 
Saunders,  of  respectable  appearance,  and  his  son,  John  Saunders,  were 
charged  with  obtaining  various  sums  of  maney  by  false  pretences,  there 
being  seven  charges  in  all. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Gore,  who  prosecuted,  stated  that  since  the  end  of  September 
or  early  part  of  October  last  the  prisoners  had  been  carrying  on  business 
as  photographers,  of  2,  Melville-terrace,  North-street,  Bedminster.  They 
took  a  number  of  photographs  of  houses  in  different  parts  of  Bristol, 
including,  he  believed,  that  of  Mr.  Budgett.  (Laughter.)  Early  in  No¬ 
vember  they  began  a  course  of  systematic  frauds.  In  one  case  the  elder 
prisoner  called  at  25,  Great  George-street,  the  residence  of  Archdeacon 
Robeson,  and,  having  asked  permission  to  photograph  the  house,  he 
suggested  to  the  servants  that  they  should  appear  in  the  view.  This  was 
done,  and  the  prisoner,  after  making  a  pretence  of  taking  the  photograph, 
induced  the  servants  to  pay  him  10s.  for  copies  which  he  promised  them. 
Afterwards  the  prisoner  visited  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  and, 
after  taking  a  photograph  of  that  building,  with  the  children  in  front,  he 
obtained  6s.  from  the  Superintendent  by  promising  copies.  In  the  same 
way  he  obtained  small  sums  of  money  at  Stanhope  House  Industrial 
School,  at  Carlton  Industrial  School,  and  at  Park-row  Industrial  School. 
But  the  cruellest  case  of  all  was  at  St.  Raphael’s  Almshouse,  the  inmates 
of  which  had  no  money  except  trifles  given  them  by  visitors.  Going 
there,  the  elder  prisoner  induced  the  poor  old  folk  to  borrow  Is.  each  to 
pay  for  copies  of  a  photograph  which  he  promised  and  pretended  to  take. 
In  most  cases  the  loss  had  fallen  upon  people  who  could  ill  afford  to  be 
defrauded.  Although  the  prisoner,  when  making  a  call,  pretended  to 
make  an  entry  of  the  order,  the  pages  of  the  book  in  which  he  appeared 
to  do  so  were  covered  more  or  less  with  scribble  marks  indicating  nothing 
at  all,  and  obviously  a  mere  pretence  of  writing.  Mr.  Gore  concluded  by 
saying  that,  if  he  satisfied  the  Bench  that  there  was  not  a  Irma  fide  entry 
with  regard  to  any  one  of  the  seven  cases  on  the  charge  sheet,  he  should 
submit  it  was  evidence  that  he  did  not  mean  to  carry  the  orders  into 
effect. 

The  evidence  given  by  Elizabeth  Mutlow,  in  the  Archdeacon's  service, 
was  read  over.  In  reply  to  further  questions,  she  stated  that  on  Sunday, 
January  5,  the  day  on  which  the  elder  prisoner  was  arrested,  his  son 
came  to  25,  Great  George-street,  and  wanted  to  take  a  photograph,  saying 
the  one  taken  in  November  had  been  lost.  She  paid  the  elder  prisoner 
10s.  in  November.  On  January  6  she  told  the  younger  prisoner  he  must 
come  next  day,  and  he  took  a  photograph,  in  which  none  of  the  servants 
appeared  as  on  the  former  occasion. 

Louisa  Richards,  also  in  service  at  25,  Great  George-street,  gave 
corroborative  evidence. 

Catherine  Macfarlane,  matron  at  Carlton  House  School,  said  the 
prisoner  called  there  on  November  21,  and  said  he  had  come  to  take  a 
photograph  of  the  house  for  an  architect’s  society  in  London.  It  was 
arranged,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  prisoner,  that  the  children  should  sit 
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in  front,  and  the  prisoner  made  a  pretence  of  taking  a  photograph. 
Afterwards  she  gave  him  Is.  6 d.  for  a  copy,  which  he  promised,  but  she 
would  not  advance  10s.  or  10s.  6 d.,  which  he  wanted  to  pay  for  copies  for 
several  of  the  girls.  She  never  received  the  photograph. 

Annie  Williams,  laundry  mistress  at  Carlton  House  School,  said  she 
also  paid  Is.  6 d.  for  a  photograph,  which  she  never  received.  The 
prisoner  pretended  to  write  the  order  in  the  hook  produced. 

Similar  evidence  was  given  by  Isabel  White,  assistant  teacher  at 
Carlton  House. 

William  Barnes  Smith,  master  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution, 
deposed  that  on  November  9  the  elder  prisoner  asked  for  permission  to 
take  a  photograph  of  the  building,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  children 
should  be  included.  Witness  thought  the  man  took  the  photograph  in  a 
slipshod  way,  and  suggested  that  he  should  take  another,  but  the  prisoner 
replied  that  it  was  a  very  good  one.  He  paid  6s.  for  copies,  but  never 
received  them.  About  a  week  after  the  prisoner’s  visit  witness  received  a 
postcard  from  him,  saying  the  photograph,  which  should  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  that  time,  was  not  satisfactory.  Witness  asked  for  his  money 
back,  but  did  not  get  it. 

The  elder  prisoner  said  it  was  true  that  the  negative  was  not  satis¬ 
factory.  It  was  taken  with  real  apparatus. 

Edwin  Chaffey,  headmaster  of  Park-row  Industrial  School,  said  the 
prisoner  visited  that  place  as  he  had  called  at  others,  and  obtained  4s.  3d. 
The  prisoner  pretended  to  write  something  in  his  book. 

Fanny  Chandler,  matron  of  Stanhope  House  School,  said  she  paid  the 
prisoner  10s.,  and  he  appeared  to  enter  the  order.  About  a  fortnight 
later  the  younger  prisoner  called,  and,  in  connexion  with  a  complaint 
by  her  with  reference  to  his  father,  he  stated  that  the  weather  had  been 
unfavourable  for  the  printing. 

Thomas  Chamberlain,  an  inmate  of  St.  Raphael’s  Almshouse,  said  he 
was  induced  to  borrow  Is.  to  pay  to  the  prisoner.  He  called  at  the 
prisoner’s  house  two  or  three  times,  but  could  not  get  the  photographs 

Mary  Cogswell,  of  25,  Somerset  street,  Kingsdown,  said  she  paid  7s. 
for  photographs  of  the  outside  and  of  the  inside  of  her  premises. 

The  prisoner  stated  that  he  had  a  negative  of  the  St.  Raphael  Alms¬ 
house,  and  it  was  produced.  He  added  that  a  photographer  could  not  be 
held  responsible  for  bad  negatives. 

Detective  Perry  said  it  was  the  only  negative  in  the  case  that  was 
produced. 

The  case  was  adjourned,  the  prosecution  intimating  that  other  charges 
would  be  entered  against  both  prisoners. 
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PROSECUTION  UNDER  THE  PHARMACY  ACT. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society,  of  67,  Lower  Mount-street,  Dublin,  were 
the  complainants,  and  the  defendants  were  Matthew  Ballantine  and 
James  C.  Carson,  proprietors  of  the  firm  of,  and  trading  as  “  J.  Lizars,” 
of  73,  Victoria-street,  Belfast.  There  were  three  summonses  in  the  case, 

,  in  the  first  of  which  the  defendants  were  charged  with  having,  on 
October  7,  last,  sold  a  poison  —  bichloride  of  m-*rcurv  —  to  Andrew 
Downey,  the  siid  Andrew  Downey  being  a  person  unknown  to  them,  and 
not  having  been  introduced  by  a  person  known  to  them,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Sale  of  Poisons  (Ireland)  Act,  33  and  34  Vic.,  cap.  26, 
sec.  2.  In  the  second  summons  the  defendants  were  charged  with 
!  keeping  open  shop  for  retailing  and  dispensing  poisons,  they  not  being 
i  properly  qualified  under  the  Pharmacy  Act  (Ireland),  1875.  In  a  third 
summons,  the  defendants  were  charged  with  selling  and  retailing  and 
dispensing  a  poison  on  the  day  named. 

Mr.  S.  Millin,  barrister-at-law  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Galway  &  Clark) 
appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Shaw  (of  Dinnen  &  Shaw, 
solicitors)  appeared  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Millin,  in  stating  the  case,  said  that  there  were  three  summonses 
against  the  defendants — for  keeping  open  shop  for  retailing  poisons,  for 
selling  a  certain  poison,  and  also  for  dispensing  poisons,  they  not  being 
properly  qualified  to  do  so.  Tne  principal  Act  was  the  Act  of  1875,  but 
that  had  been  followed  by  the  Amendment  Aot  of  1890.  Sections  15  and 
17  of  the  Amendment  Act  of  1890  really  contained  the  exact  words  of 
section  30  of  the  principal  Act  of  1875..  Then,  in  1893,  section  30  of 
the  principal  Act  of  1875  was  repea'ed  in  part,  because  it  had  beeu 
already  enacted  in  sections  15  and  17  of  the  Amendment  Act  of  1890. 
He  would  ask  that  an  addition  should  be  made  to  the  summonses  em¬ 
bracing  these  two  sections  of  the  Amendment  Act,  as  he  pieferred  to 
rely  upon  them. 

Mr.  Sbaw  objected  to  any  amendment  of  or  addition  to  the  summonses. 
The  Society  bad  had  three  months  within  which  to  issue  proper  summons. 

I  He  would  ask  tbeir  Worships  to  refuse  to  amend,  and  instead  to  give  him 
j  a  dismiss. 

I  Mr.  Nagle  said,  as  the  defendants  did  not  seem  to  be  damnified  in 
]  any  way  by  it,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  addition  should  not  be  made. 

The  Bench  then  made  the  addition  asked  by  the  complainants. 

I  Andrew  Downey  deposed  that  on  October  7  last  he  purchased  an  ounce 
of  pyrogallic  acid,  an  ounce  of  sal-ammoniac  acid,  and  an  ounce  of  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury  in  the  defendants’  shop  from  a  young  man.  He 
gave  the  bichloride  of  mercury  to  Mr.  Templeton  for  analysis. 

By  Mr.  Shaw :  He  told  the  young  man  that  he  wanted  the  bichloride 
of  mercury  for  the  purpose  of  intensifying  negatives.  He  signed  his 
name  on  the  usual  book  as  provided  under  the  Poisons  Act.  He  had  a 
camera  at  home,  and  knew  a  little  about  photography.  He  purchased 
some  bromide  paper.  He  was  instructed  by  the  Society  to  purchase 
these  articles. 

Samuel  Templeton,  analytical  chemist,  said  the  article  submitted  to 
him  was  a  deadly  poison,  and  sufficient  to  kill  the  legal  fraternity  in 
Belfast.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Millin  said  neither  of  the  defendants  were  entered  on  the  register 
of  druggists  and  chemists. 

Mr.  Shaw  submitted  that  no  case  had  been  made  out.  The  defendants 
employed  a  registered  druggist,  and  all  the  chemicals  and  poisons  used 
for  photographic  purposes  were  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Hogg,  who,  it 
was  admitted,  was  a  registered  druggist.  The  summons  charged  them 
with  having  sold  these  articles  to  a  person  unknown  to  them,  but,  as  a 
\  matter  of  fact,  they  knew  he  was  employed  by  the  Society. 

|  Mr.  Nagle  :  Is  it  admitted  that  the  assistant  is  registered? 

Mr.  Millin :  Yes. 

Mr.  Nagle  said  he  would  like  to  know  on  what  basis  Mr.  Millin  was 
|  going  with  his  case. 

\  Mr.  Millin  said  his  contention  was  that,  if  a  person  was  himself 
[  registered,  he  could  employ  another,  but  that  a  non-registered  person 
!  could  not  employ  one  who  was  registered. 

|  Mr.  Nagle:  You  have  really  a  case,  but  the  question  is,  Has  the 
j  summons  been  properly  framed  ? 

i  Mr.  Millin  said  the  summons  was  framed  under  Section  30  of  the  Act 
of  1875.  The  section  had  been  partially  repealed,  bat  re-enacted  in 
Sections  15  and  17  of  the  Amendment  Act  of  1890. 

Mr.  Nagle  said  it  was  clear  that  the  ch  rge  was  not  framed  according 
to  Sections  15  and  17  of  the  Act  1890. 

Mr.  Hogg  said  he  was  the  manager  for  the  defendants.  He  detailed 
the  facts  regarding  the  sale  of  the  articles  to  Downey.  When  he  asked 
;  for  the  bichloride  of  mercury  witness  said  he  supposed  he  was  going  to 
intensify  negatives,  and  he  said  he  was.  Witness  said  he  would  require 
to  be  cautious,  aad  he  said  he  had  used  it  dozens  of  times.  He  had  seen 
S  Downey  before  this  date,  and  knew  that  he  was  a  servant  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society. 

To  the  Court :  He  knew  that  he  was  a  servant  of  the  Society  before  he 
wrote  his  name  on  the  book. 

Mr.  Nagle  said :  On  the  whole  evidence,  the  magistrates  considered 
that  the  man  was  not  known  to  the  defendants  strictly  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  They  considered  it  really  only  a 
!  technical  offence.  A  little  more  care  would  have  obviated  the  difficulty, 
j  Under  the  circumstances  they  would  mq.ke  a  nominal  penalty  in  the  first 
'  summons  of  10s, 
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Mr.  Milne  said,  if  they  considered  it  necessary  to  ask  to  have  a  case 
stated,  they  could  apply  within  the  three  days  allowed. 

Mr.  Nagle :  Certainly. 

Mr.  Shaw  asked  to  have  the  other  two  summonses  dismissed  with  costs. 

Mr.  Nagle  said  they  would  not  give  costs. 

— — — — — — — — 

LANTERN  SLIDES  OF  CATHODIC  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Last  week  we  referred  to  the  fact  that,  following  on  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Professor  Rontgen,  Mr.  A.  A.  C.  S  win  ton  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
photographs  by  the  agency  of  radiations  from  a  Crookes  tube  through 
an  ordinarily  opaque  body.  These  photographs  were  shown  at  the  Camera 
Club  meeting  of  Thursday,  January  16,  and  excited  much  attention.  We 
have  since  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  negatives.  In  the  ease 
of  one — a  negative  of  Mr.  Swinton’s  hand — the  bone  structure  is  shown 
with  remarkable  effect.  Other  subjects  are  not  less  surprising  as  illus¬ 
trating  this  new  adaptation  of  photography. 

Messrs.  Newton  &  Co.,  of  Fleet-street,  are  supplying  lantern  slides 
from  Mr.  Swinton’s  negatives,  and,  doubtless,  many  of  our  readers  will  be 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  studying  these  interesting 
subjects. 


©ur  ©tutorial  ffahle. 

The  Photographer’s  Miniature  Annual. 

By  T.  Bolas,  F.I.O.  London :  Carter  &  Co.,  6,  F urn ival- street,  E.C. 

■  This  is  a  volume  measuring  24  inches  by  2  inches,  which  claims  to 
supply  the  want  of  “  a  hook  which,  while  containing  varied  in¬ 
formation,  may  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  he  carried  in  the  pocket  for 
handy  reference  at  any  time.”  If  we  are  not  misinformed,  our  own 
Almanac,  in  the  early  stages  of  its  career,  was  the  object  of  a  like 
aim  on  the  part  of  its  compilers.  The  Miniature  Annual  contains 
58  pp.  of  ably  selected  and  condensed  information,  the  few  formulae, 
tables,  the  calendar,  and  other  information  printed  being  such  as  one 
would  look  for  and  be  glad  to  find  in  the  book. 

The  London  Photographic  Supply  Company’s  Price-list. 

The  Company,  writing  from  63,  Great  Dover-  street.  Borough,  inform 
us  that  they  send  this  Catalogue  free  to  the  trade.  It  is  a  book  of 
about  260  pages,  which  recapitulates  and  illustrates  the  requirements, 
in  great  variety,  of  professional  and  amateur  photographers. 


Modern  Magic  Lanterns  and  their  Management. 

By  It.  Child  Bayley.  London  :  L.  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  W.C. 

Mr.  Child  Bayley’s  little  book  is  a  complete  and  not  too  diffuse 
introductory  guide  to  optical  lantern  work.  As  regards  illuminants, 
oil  and  limelight  are  fully  treated  of,  and  the  author,  while  rightly 
thinking  it  not  worth  while  to  say  more  of  saturators  than  is 
demanded  by  the  slight  vogue  they  have  obtained  in  practice,  wisely 
includes  chapters  on  home-made  oxygen  and  the  electric  light — two 
subjects  that  are  likely  to  interest  the  lanternist  for  a  good  while  to 
come.  The  final  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  experimental 
work  with  the  lantern,  projection  spectroscopy,  polariscopy,  and 
microscopy  also  coming  in  for  descriptive  treatment.  This  section, 
appearing  in  a  work  issued  at  the  small  price  of  Is.,  will  therefore 
be  doubly  welcome.  The  book  throughout  has  been  carefully  and 
judgmaticallv  compiled,  and  is  calculated  to  he  of  great  practical  use 
to  lanternists — beginners,  or  otherwise. 


Photography  and  Architecture. 

By  E.  M.  Cosgreave.  Bradford  :  Percy  Lund  &  Co. 

Mr.  Cosgreave  is  an  enthusiast  in  the  photography  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  and  his  booklet,  the  sub-title  of  which  is,  “  How  each 
lends  interest  to  the  other,”  contains  forty- three  illustrations  from  his 
architectural  photographs.  A  few  hints  to  the  photographer  con¬ 
templating  this  kind  of  work  are  giv*n,  and  the  various  styles  of 
church  architecture  are  illustrated  and  described.  It  is  an  un¬ 
pretentious,  but,  nevertheless,  useful  little  book. 


La  Photographie  durant  l’Hiver. 

By  L.  Mathet.  Paris  :  Charles  Mendel. 

M.  Mathet's  work  is  directed  to  pointing  out  the  great  field  photo¬ 
graphy  offers  for  cultivation  during  the  winter  months,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  it  is  a  capital  guide-book  to  the  main  subject,  prominence, 


of  course,  being  given  to  the  influence  which  a  fall  in  the  temperature 
exercises  on  photographic  economics.  Collodion,  as  well  as  gelatine, 
work  comes  in  for  treatment. 


The  Grammar  of  Photo-engraving. 

There  is  just  now  much  demand  for  information  relating  to  photo¬ 
reproduction  processes,  and  this,  np  doubt,  explains  the  importation 
of  this  work.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  American  work,  dealing,  to  quote 
the  title-page,  with  “  drawing,  chemistry,  and  optics  as  applied  to 
photo-engraving,”  and  claiming  to  be  “  a  practical  treatise  on  the  art 
of  half-tone,  zinc  etching,  swelled  gelatine,  lithotype,  and  chalk- 
plate  engraving  as  practised  in  the  United  States.”  The  book  is 
replete  with  useful,  and,  so  far  as  we  fiave  been  able  to  gather, 
accurate  information  relating  to  photo-engraving,  and  as  such  will, 
doubtless,  find  its  way  to  the  studios  of  many  process  workers. 


Pictorial  Photographs  :  A  Record  of  the  Photographic  Salon  in 
Twenty  Plates.  Reproduced  in  Photogravure. 

By  W.  L.  Colls.  London :  Walter  L.  Colls,  Oastlenau-gardens,  Barnes ;  or  Keg  an 
Paul  &  Co.,  Charing  Cross-road. 

This  collection  of  photogravures,  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Colls,  has 
been  happily  chosen,  as  it  includes  examples  of  the  various  “schools” 
that  contributed  to  the  last  Exhibition  of  the  Salon,  although  pos¬ 
sibly  there  is  an  unnecessary  preponderance  in  favour  of  foreign 
workers.  Among  the  twenty  pictures  selected  for  reproduction  may 
be  mentioned  Henneberg’s  At  the  Rushy  Pool,  H.  P.  Robinson’s  In 
Kilbrennan  Sound,  Sutcliffe’s  Fog,  Craig  Annan’s  A  Little  Princess, 
Horsley  Hinton’s  Day's  Decline ,  Striglitz’s  Scurrying  Home, 
Demachy’s  Rouen,  &c.  It  goes  without  saying  that  Mr.  Coils’ 
photogravures  are  capitally  done,  and  he  has,  in  most  cases,  very 
successfully  reproduced  the  colours  of  the  originals.  If  we  demur 
to  the  implied  theory  of  the  preface  that  modern  pictorial  photo¬ 
graphy  is  only  to  be  dated  from  1893,  we  none  the  less  recognise  this 
collection  of  pictures  as  one  of  which  not  only  the  Salon  and  Mr 
Colls,  hut  photography  itself  may  be  proud. 


anti  Hates. 


Royal  Photographic  Society. —Technical  Meeting,  January  28.  !>/ . 

Rudolph's  Method  of  Lens- testing  and  some  of  his  Results ,  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Agar  Baugh.  Stereo-micrographs  with  New  Colour-tone  Effects,  by  Mr.  Fred 
lies. 

We  have  to  record  the  death,  at  Ilfracombe,  of  Mr.  W.  Harding  Warner.  The 
name  of  Mr.  Warner  will  be  familiar  t©  many  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal 
and  its  Almanac,  to  both  of  which  he  was  a  frequent  contributor.  Essentially 
one  of  the  old  school  in  matters  photographic,  Mr.  Warner  was  endowed  with 
considerable  ability. 

Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held 
in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o’clock  on 
Wednesday  evening  January  29.  Travellers’  Night.  The  Avon  Valley ,  illus¬ 
trated  by  lantern  slides  from  negatives  taken  by  the  lecturer,  Mr.  Harold 
Baker,  of  Birmingham.  Visitors  are  always  welcomed  by  the  members. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.— The  first  meeting  of  the  new  Committee 
was  held  at  12,  East  Parade,  when  the  officers  for  the  current  year  were 
elected  as  follows  •.--President:  Mr.  Peter  Gilston,  J.P.,  ex-Major.  —  Vice- 
Presidents:  Messrs.  John  H.  Walker  and  Herbert  Denison. — H<  n.  Librarian  : 
Mr.  J.  C.  P.  Atkinson. — Hon.  Lantern ist :  Mr.  A.  W.  Atkinson. — Hon.  Treasurer; 
Mr.  Alfred  Naylor. — Hon.  Secretaries  :  Messrs.  Alfred  Naylor  and  Thomas 
Coombs;  these,  together  with  Messrs.  Godfrey  Binglev,  B.  A.  Bussell,  F. I.C. , 
and  R.  W.  Savage  forming  the  Committee  for  1896.  It  was  arranged  the 
opening  meeting  of  the  session  should  take  the  form  of  a  social  gathering, 
members  and  one  friend  to  be  admitted  free,  the  reception  to  take  place  in  the 
Board-room  of  the  Leeds  Mechanics’  Institute  at  a  quarter  to  eight  p.m. 
Coffee  and  light  refreshments  provided.  President’s  address  at  a  quarter  past 
eight  in  the  Society’s  room,  the  remainder  of  the  evening  to  be  spent  in  an 
exhibition  (by  limelight)  of  slides,  procured  by  Mr.  J.  H  Walker.  The 
Annual  Lantern  Exhibition  is  fixed  to  take  place  on  February  6,  in  the  Albert 
Hall.  In  past  years  these  have  been  much  appreciated  by  local  lovers  of  art 
and  photography,  between  twelve  and  thirteen  hundred  tickets  being  issued 
by  the  members  of  the  Society  to  their  friends.  It  consists  chiefly  of  the 
work  done  during  the  past  year,  about  600  slides  usually  being  sent  in  to  the 
Selection  Committee,  from  which  the  requisite  number  are  chosen.  We  have- 
no  doubt  the  programme  on  the  6th  prox.  will  be  a  good  one,  several  of  the 
members  of  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society  having  taken  medals  at  the- 
photographic  Exhibition  held  last  autumn  in  the  Municipal  Art  Gallery. 
Some  remarks  have  been  applied  to  this  Society  suggestive  of  a  petrified  con¬ 
dition,  but  the  Committee,  while  not  endorsing  any  statement  to  this  effect, 
are  earnest  in  their  endeavour  to  make  all  connected  with  it  and  the  Convention 
meetings  in  our  city  this  year  a  success.  The  Convention  Committee  has 
commenced  a  subscription  list  in  connexion  with  the  local  expenses,  and  have 
already  had  several  hearty  responses.  We  hope  for  and  will  help  so  fair  a 
start  to  a  good  finish. 
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The  Moonlight  Patent  Lamp  Company,  Liverpool,  notify  us  that  their 
telegraphic  and  cable  address  has  been  altered  from  “  Iredale,  Liverpool,"  to 
“  Moonlight,  Liverpool.” 

We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  Englishwoman  is  publishing  a  series  of 
photographs  of  beautiful  young  Englishwomen,  and  the  editor  of  that  maga¬ 
zine  will  be  glad  to  receive  from  amateur  or  professional  photographers 
suitable  pictures  for  reproduction.  A  fee  will  be  paid  for  all  photographs 
published.  Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  English¬ 
woman ,  125,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. 

Boston  Camera  Club. — Established  January,  1894.  Meetings  are  held  at 
Sliodfriar’s  Hall,  Boston.  President:  Rev.  W.  FitzHarry  Curtis. — Vice-Pre¬ 
sident:  Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Wood,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.S. — Committee :  Rev.  H.  Curtis, 
Messrs.  J.  Best,  A.  R.  Beaumont,  G.  Warner,  and  H.  Wood. — Treasurer :  Mr. 
C.  G.  W.  Phillips.  —Secretary :  Mr.  A.  Hopewell  Smith,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P., 
L.D.S.,  Linden  House,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

Cardiff  Photographic  Society. — An  International  Photographic  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  photographs,  photographic  apparatus,  and  appliances  and  photo¬ 
graphic  processes  will  be  held  in  a  specially  erected  building  in  Gathays  Park, 
Cardiff,  in  conjunction  with  the  Cardiff  Fine  Art,  Maritime,  and  Industrial 
Exhibition.  The  Exhibition  will  open  early  in  May,  and  continue  open  for  a 
period  of  six  months  or  thereabouts.  The  Honorary  Secretary  is  Mr.  T,  H. 
Faulks,  127,  Bute-road,  Cardiff. 
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Photo -micrography.  T.  Charters  White. 

(  Rehearsal  of  Members’  Slides  to  be 
(  shown  on  the  29th. 
j  My  Camera,  Hand  and  Stand,  and  How 
\  I  Use  it.  The  President. 

(  Demonstration  upon  the  Manipulation  of 
-!  the  New  Enlarging' Lantern.  Messrs. 
(  W.  Bateman  and  0.  S.  Baynton. 
s  EleraevO ary  Photo-micrography.  R.  G. 
i  Mason. 

(  Composition,  and  Light  and  Shade.  E. 
(  Atkinson. 

Onen  Night. 

Dr.  Rudolph’s  Method  of  Lens-testing 
and  some  of  his  Results.  J.  K.  Agar 
Baugh. — Stereomicrographs  with  New 
Colour-tone  Effects.  Fred.  lies. 
Photographic  Apparatus.  T.  F.  Bunce. 

J  In  Eastern  Lands  (Tunis  and  Egypt). 
1  Ernest  R.  Ashton.— Members’  Slides. 
Members’  Lantern  Evening. 

The  Aeon  Valley.  Harold  Baker. 

Social  Evening  and  Lantern  Exhibition. 
What  is  a  Picture  ?  Charles  Taylor. 
Second  Annual  Social. 

J  Nature’s  Method  of  Correcting  Astigmat- 
(  ism,  &c.  Dr.  Lindsav  Johnson,  M. A. 
j  Toning  of  Platinotype  Prints.  Rev.  J. 
(  Beanland. 

Lantern  Evening. 

C  The  Golden  Valley  and  the  Black  Moun- 
-(  tains,  a  Holiday  in  King  Arthur's 
(  Country.  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis. 

Amongst  the  Dutch.  S.  L.  Coulthurst. 
The  Carbon  Process.  Mr.  Rae. 

Photo- ceramics.  W.Ethelbert  Henry, C.E. 
Conversational  Meeting. 

(  Through  County  Donegal  with  a  Camera. 
(  G.  Lamley  and  H.  Selby. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

January  21, — Photo-mechanical  Meeting, — Mr.  T.  Bolas,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  E.  Sanger  Shepherd  read  a  paper  on 

Irregular  Grained  Screens. 

He  said  that,  of  the  methods  at  present  adopted  for  producing  an  irregular 
grain,  probably  that  most  used  was  transferring  from  a  collotype  plate  to 
stone  ;  but  by  this  means  one  was  never  sure  of  getting  any  particular  grain, 
whereas,  if  the  grain  was  in  the  screen,  one  could  select  a  grain  suitable  for 
the  subject,  and,  on  developing  the  negative,  the  result  was  seen  at  once.  The 
irregular-grained  screen  which  he  recommended  was  used  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  a  cross-line  screen,  i.e.,  placed  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  plate 
in  the  camera,  and  he  had  found  that  good  results  might  be  obtained  by  either 
the  wet  or  dry-plate  process,  but  the  distance  from  screen  to  negative  must  be 
less  than  in  the  case  of  the  cross-line  screen.  The  screen  was  made  by  flowing 
an  aquatint  ground  over  a  sheet  of  glass,  etching  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  then 
repolishing  the  glass,  and  filling  in  with  printing  ink,  and  such  screens  were 
practically  permanent,  as,  in  case  of  damage  by  access  of  nitrate  of  silver,  &c., 
the  ink  could  be  removed  and  the  etched  parts  refilled.  These  screens  could  be 
used  in  three  ways  :  the  etched  screen  as  described  might  be  used,  and  this  was 
the  most  useful  form  ;  a  copy  of  it  on  a  dry-collodion  plate,  which  was  liable 
to  stains,  and  other  disadvantages  ;  or  a  bitumen  grain  could  be  laid  on  the 
grain  and  heated,  but  this  is  only  useful  for  photo- lithographic  work.  Other 
methods  of  utilisation  were  to  first  expose  a  dry  plate  under  the  screen,  after¬ 
wards  exposing  to  the  subject  to  be  copied  ;  or  to  print  from  a  negative  on 
autotype  tissue,  and  then  expose  the  tissue  in  contact  with  the  screen.  The 
screens  could  be  made  in  large  sizes,  and  were  applicable  to  the  poster  work  ; 


they  were  also  very  useful  iu  photogravure.  His  exncrience  was  that  “  devils  ” 
were  due  to  impurities  in  the  copper  plate,  generally  iron.  He  had  found  it 
difficult  to  obtain '  samples  of  hydrofluoric  acid  suitable  for  etching,  it  was 
not  strong  enough.  He  had  tried  very  many  forms  of  resist,  but  none  would 
stand  the  action  of  the  acid  for  more  than  about  three-quarters  of  a  minute. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  (Mr.  Child  Bayley)  suggested  the  addition  of 
ammonia  to  the  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Mr.  Shepherd  said  the  use  of  fluoride  of  ammonium  caused  a  ragged,  instead 
of  a  clean,  line,  but  with  hydrofluoric  acid  the  lines  were  clear  and  brilliant. 
There  was,  however,  considerable  difficulty  attending  the  production  of 
irregular-grained  screens,  more  so  than  with  etched  line  screens.  He  believed 
ruled  screens  would  be  less  expensive. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  referred  to  the  use  of  the  dusting  box,  but 

Mr.  Shepherd  said  the  dusting  box  was  one  of  the  most  aggravating  tools 
it  was  possible  to  use. 

Some  discussion  took  place  with  regard  to  various  means  of  securing  a 
uniform  grain  by  means  of  dusting  asphalt,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Shepherd,  who  exhibited  a  number  of  screens, 
negatives,  blocks,  and  prints  in  illustration  of  his  remarks. 

Professor  Rontgen’s  Discovery. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Gifford,  of  Chard,  exhibited  some  results  which  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  iu  photography  by  the  invisible  rays  of  a  Crookes  radiant-matter  tube, 
upon  the  lines  of  Professor  Rdntgen’s  recent  investigations.  He  detailed  his 
method  of  procedure,  from  which  it  appeared  that,  having  set  up  the  radiating 
tube,  he  placed  a  very  rapid  dry  plate  in  a  wooden  box,  situated  at  a  distance 
of  three  inches  from  the  source  of  radiation;  a  child  then  held  his  hand 
between  the  box  and  the  tube,  and  an  exposure  of  five  minutes  served  to 
impress  a  very  distinct  image  of  the  hand,  showing  indications  of  the  bones  and 
a  much  clearer  representation  of  the  finger  nails.  A  second  experiment  was  then 
described,  similar  to  the  first,  except  that  an  ebonite  developing  dish  was  inter¬ 
posed  between  the  wooden  box,  containing  the  plate,  and  the  child’s  hand,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  ebonite  offered  no  obstruction  to  the  radiations,  but  the 
ribs  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  appeared  to  cause  a  refractive  action.  The 
interposition  of  a  thick  porcelain  dish  caused  an  appreciable  obstruction  to 
the  rays,  and  increased  the  necessary  exposure  to  ten  minutes.  The  next  ex¬ 
periment  described  showed  that  a  somewhat  similar  effect  might  be  produced 
without  a  Crookes  tube,  the  sparking  electrodes  of  a  coil  apparently  emitting 
similar  radiations,  by  means  of  which  Mr.  Gifford  obtained  an  image  of  a 
child’s  band  which  was  placed  outside  a  wooden  box  which  contained  the 
photographic  plate.  This  looked  like  ail  electrical  effect,  and,  although  at 
the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry  he  could  only  speak  with  the  greatest  reserve, 
he  thought  it  might  prove  that  Professor  Rdntgen’s  effects  were  to  be  explained 
by  electrical  induction  as  set  forth  in  the  doctrines  of  Hertz,  as  well  at  least 
as  by  regarding  them  as  due  to  the  light  and  the  ultra-violet ;  perhaps,  indeed, 
we  might  be  on  the  “  No-man’s-land  ”  between  them.  However  this  might 
he,  the  thanks  of  all  photographers  were  certainly  due  to  Professor  Rdntgen 
for  having  first  drawn  attention  to  these  effects. 

A  long  discussion  ensued  with  regard  to  some  apparently  inexplicable 
problems  with  which  Mr.  Gifford  had  been  confronted  in  the  course  of  his 
experiments,  and  the  meeting  closed,  after  a  prolonged  sitting,  with  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  most  interesting  communication.  Mr.  Gifford’s 
results  may  be  inspected  on  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  at  12,  Hanover-square. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
January  16,  1896. — Mr.  Walter  D.  Welford  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Rapson  showed  two  lenses  or  combinations  of  lenses  by  Ross, 
both  marked  No.  2,  and  wanted  to  know  of  what  they  were  parts.  It  was  i 
suggested  that  they  were  the  back  combinations  of  two  portrait  lenses  for  a 
stereoscopic  camera. 

Mr.  Walker  passed  round  some  plates,  stripped  for  examination,  and  backed 
with  an  anti-halation  paper,  and  asked  the  opinion  of  the  members  as  to  its 
efficiency. 

The  question  of  its  perfect  optical  contact  was  raised,  and  it  was  pointed  out 
that  double  reflections  could  be  seen  through  the  glass,  thereby  demonstrating 
its  unsuitableness  as  a  preventive  of  halation. 

Collotype. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  passed  round  some  collotypes  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and 
prints  by  the  photo-autocopyist  process,  and  said  that  at  a  previous  meeting  a 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  these  processes,  and  he 
had  lent  Mr.  Wilkinson  negatives  for  this  purpose.  In  the  results  he  noticed 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  spottiness  in  the  autocopyist  print — not  grain, 
but  spots  of  ink,  which  he  thought  an  imperfection  in  the  printing  method. 

It  was  not  noticeable  in  the  prints  on  rough  paper,  but  only  on  the  surface 
paper.  He  considered  the  collotype  had  the  advantage,  with  which  most  of  the 
members  agreed. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  the  photo-autocopyist  film  being  so  much  thicker 
than  that  of  the  collotype,  the  gelatine  might  be  more  liable  to  attack,  and 
thus  cause  the  defects. 

Mr,  J.  E.  Hodd  did  not  think  that  the  papers  used-— one  rough  and  one 
smooth— conduced  to  a  fair  comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  processes.  He 
mentioned  a  print  by  the  autocopyist  of  a  castle  or  abbey,  which,  in  his- 
opinion,  would  take  a  lot  of  beating  by  the  collotype  process. 

The  question  as  to  whether  rough  or  smooth  paper  gave  the  greater  contrast 
was  discussed,  but  opinions  were  divided. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  thought  the  superiority  of  the  collotypes  was  very 
largely  in  the  evenness  of  the  prints,  and  the  absence  of  defects  such  as  spots, 
&c.  One  could  get  a  clean  print  with  collotype,  but  very  rarely  with  the 
autocopyist. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  inquired  the  result  of  any  trials  of  Cadett’s  spectrum  plate 
by  the  members,  but  nobody  seemed  to  have  used  them. 

Stripping  Negatives. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  asked  for  members’  experience  in  stripping  negatives 
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and  which  was  the  best  process.  He  had  tried  one  published  by  Burton,  con¬ 


sisting  of— 

Methylated  spirit  . .  .-w. . . . . . .  2  ounces, 

Water  . . . . . .  3  drachms, 

Hydrochioric  acid . . . . . .  1  drachm, 


and  found  that,  after  an  immersion  of  five  or  six  minutes,  the  film  readily 
stripped  off,  remaining  almost  its  original  size. 

The  Chairman  considered  that  the  quality  of  the  water  influenced  stripping 
to  a  large  extent.  He  had  noticed  that  it  was  most  difficult  to  strip  a 
negative  from  which  a  great  number  of  prints  had  been  taken,  and  inquired 
the  action  that  rendered  the  film  firmer  after  excessive  printing. 

The  Hon  Secretary  passed  round  an  enlargement  of  a  snap-shot  of  the  late 
Mr.  Traill  Taylor,  presented  by  the  Chairman,  which  he  considered  a  very 
characteristic  likeness,  and  proposed  that  it  ba  framed  with  the  other  decided 
upon,  and  hung  in  the  room. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Drage  and  carried,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  accorded 

to  the  donor. 

The  Watkins  Competition. 

The  Chairman  drew  attention  to  the  result  of  the  developing  competition 
instituted  by  Mr.  Alfred  Watkins,  which  has  been  to  award  the  first  prize  to 
Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards,  who  was  Watkins’s  strongest  opponent,  proving  that  it  is 
possible  to  alter  the  relative  gradation  of  a  negative  in  the  development. 

Mr.  R.  Beckett  said  he  had  received  two  strips  from  Mr.  Cowan,  in  which 
he  had  altered  the  gradations  very  much  more  than  a  good  many  had  an  idea 
that  it  could  be  altered,  and  without  fog. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  the  experiments,  as  shown  at  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Club,  seemed  to  him  a  very  curious  way  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion. 
They  have  j udged  by  the  silver  print  from  the  negative.  He  asked  whether 
the  scale  of  gradations  in  the  silver  print  was  the  counterpart  of  the  scale  of 
gradations  in  the  negative. 

Sir.  A.  Mack ie  pointed  out  that  it  was  Watkins’s  own  idea  to  use  the  print. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Edwards  that  the  scale  of  gradations  could  be  altered. 

A  long  discussion  ensued  on  this  point,  and  on  the  new  discovery  by 
Professor  Rontgen. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

January  15,— Mr.  E.  A.  Newell  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Birt  Acres  gave  a  demonstration  of  his  new 
Kinetoscopic  Lantern. 

By  means  of  this  instrument,  which  is  Mr.  Acres'  original  invention,  he  is 
able  to  show  upon  the  lantern  screen  enlarged  pictures  representing  consecu¬ 
tive  phases  of  motion.  He  showed  pictures  of  the  Derby,  the  course  being 
cleared,  the  actual  race,  with  the  group  of  horses  rushing  to  the  front  of  the 
picture  and  out  of  it,  and  the  subsequent  thronging  of  the  crowd  across  the 
course.  He  also  threw  upon  the  screen  a  series  of  representations,  taken  from 
the  life,  of  three  skirt  dancers,  a  boxing  match,  and  a  set-to  between  the 
boxittg  kangaroo  and  its  master.  In  another  set  of  pictures  the  German 
Bknperor,  attended  by  his  little  sons,  walking  up  and  down  the. lines  of  one  of 
the  German  crack  regiments  drawn  up  for  review'  purposes.  Mr.  Acres’ 
masterpiece,  however,  is  a  series  representing  “breaking”  waves  an  the  sea¬ 
shore.  The  great  and  striking  difference  between  Mr.  Acres’  pictures  of  waves 
followed  by  fresh  waves,  and  each  breaking  with  the  thousand  variations  of 
form  which  obtain  in  nature,  and  the  zoetropic  semblance  of  motion  followed 
by  identical  semblance  of  motion,  is  most  marked.  The  Photographic  Clubbers 
present  testified  to  their  admiration  by  round  after  round  of  hearty  and  spon¬ 
taneous  applause.  The  instruments  for  showing  the  pictures  and  the  series  of 
negatives  themselves  are  Mr.  Acres’  own  work.  The  negative  impressions  are 
made  at  an  average  rate  of  thirty  to  forty  per  second,  on  lengths  of  film  of  from 
forty  to  sixy  feet ;  if  necessary,  as  many  as  one  hundred  exposures  per  second 
can  be  made  ;  the  size  of  the  original  negative  is  approximately  lx|. 

Mr.  Sunderland  then  gave  an  interesting  paper  upon  the  subject  of  the 
engraving  and  printing  of  half-tone  blocks,  which  was  followed  with  interest. 

Mr.  Isenthall  showed  a  camera  which  he  said  he  believed  was  the  smallest 
working  camera  in  the  world.  It  was  made  for  taking  photographs  of  the 
larynx.  The  lens,  which  is  of  a  rectilinear  form,  is  by  Steinheil,  and  the 
plate,  which  is  contained  in  a  minature  slide,  is  one  inch  square.  The  camera 
is  fixed  and  adjusted  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  pictures,  however,  are 
made  by  reflection  from  a  silvered  mirror,  the  patient’s  larynx  being  illu¬ 
minated  by  a  one-candle  power  incandescent  lamp.  The  average  exposure  is 
about  twelve  seconds,  but  some  practice  on  the  part  of  the  patient  is  required 
to  sit  for  this  length  of  time  without  movement,  as  it  is  said  that  con¬ 
siderable  irritation  results  from  the  insertion  of  the  apparatus  into  the  mouth 
and  throat. 


Croydon  Camera  Club.  -  The  meeting  on  Wednesday,  January  15,  was  a 
members’  Lantern  Night,  when  a  large  and  varied  number  of  slides  were 
shown  upon  the  screen,  the  best  of  these  being  chosen  lor  public  exhibition  at 
the  Braithwaite  Hall  on  the  29th  inst.  The  following  members  contributed  - 
Messrs.  Maclean,  Watson,  James,  J.  Noakes,  A.  J.  Noalies,  Hirst,  Rogers, 
Holland,  Myrtle,  and  Bowen.  During  the  evening  the  President  explained  a 
newly  invented  automatic  photo- printing  fmachine,  which  prints,  develops, 
and  finishes  several  thousands  of  prints  a  day  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
eight  half-plate  prints  for  one  penny.  The  image  was  on  silver  bromide 
paper,  and  he  showed  a  long  strip  of  prints  which  had  been  thus  printed. 
Messrs.  Gosberon  and  Morgan  were  elected  members. 

Croydon  Microscopical  and  Natural  History  Club  (Photographic  Sec¬ 
tion).  -  On  Wednesday  evening,  the  16th,  twenty-two  of  the  members  of  this 
Club  avaded  themselves  of  the  kind  invitation  of  Brin’s  Oxygen  Company  to 
visit  their  works.  Arriving  at  seven  o’clock,  they  were  most  courteously  re¬ 
ceived  by  Mr.  K  S.  Murray,  by  whom  they  were  conducted  over  the  whole  of 
the  works,  and  by  whom  every  step  in  the  process  of  obtaining  and 
Compressing  Oxygen 

was  most  minutely  explained.  The  process  has  been  so  often  described,  and  is 


so  fully  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Murray’s  book  on  Compressed  Oxygen — a  book 
which,  by  the  way,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  users  of  compressed  gases— 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  recapitulate  all  the  details  here.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  members  saw  the  working  in  every  stage,  from  the  purification  of 
the  air  by  means  of  caustic  lime  and  soda,  the  passing  of  the  dried  and  purified 
air  into  the  retorts  at  a  pressure  of  about  ten  pounds  per  square  inch,  such 
retorts  being  charged  with  masses  of  porous  barium  monoxide  (obtained  by 
heating  barium  nitrate),  and  arranged  in  a  furnace,  which  is  heated  to  1300 
degrees  by  means  of  burning  carbon  monoxide,  a  system  causing  less  damage 
to  the  retorts  and  furnaces  than  direct  firing.  At  the  end  of  five  minutes  this 
part  of  the  process  stops  automatically,  and,  a  series  of  valves  being  reversed, 
the  pumps,  instead  of  forcing  air  into  the  retorts,  create  a  partial  vacuum,  and 
the  oxygen  which  was  absorbed  by  the  barium  monoxide,  converting  it  into 
peroxide,  is  given  up,  and  passes  on  to  the  oxygen  gas-holder.  After  another 
five  minutes,  this  part  of  the  process  stops,  a  reversal  of  the  valves  again  takes 
place,  and  air  is  once  more  forced  into  the  retorts,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  The 
rocess  of  annealing  cylinders — i.e.,  heating  them  to  a  dull  red  heat  in  furnaces 
eated  also  by  burning  carbon  monoxfde,  and  allowing  them  gradually  to  cool 
—was  then  shown,  as  also  was  the  testing  of  them  by  means  of  the  hydraulic 
pump,  to  ascertain  that  no  “permanent  stretch”  was  imparted  to  the  metal. 
Finally,  the  filling  of  cylinders  with  oxygen  at  a  pressure  of  120  atmospheres, 
or  1800  pounds  per  square  inch,  was  shown,  and,  after  having  spent  a  most 
interesting  visit  of  one  and  a  half  hour’s  duration,  the  members,  after  accord¬ 
ing  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Murray,  returned  to  Croydon. 

On  Friday,  the  17th,  a  very  crowded  audience  attended  to  witness  the  exhi¬ 
bition  on  the  screen  of  some  150  lantern  slides  by  Captain  Abney,  who  most 
kindly  attended  and  gave  a  full  explanation  ot  each  slide.  The  views  con¬ 
sisted  of  Alpine  scenery  in  the  winter  time,  and  comprised  not  only  such  parts 
of  the  mountains  as  are  perpetually  covered  with  ice,  and  the  glaciers,  hut  also 
some  remarkably  fine  effects  of  snow  and  hoar  frost.  Not  less  remarkable,  and 
certainly  not  less  beautiful,  were  the  cloud  effects  in  these  cold  and  lofty 
regions.  No  one  who  has  not  visited  the  Alps,  or  been  fortunate  enough  to 
see  such  a  selection  of  slides  as  these,  can  form  any  clear  notion  of  the 
splendid,  though  frigid,  scenes  there  to  be  met  with.  A  most  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  proposed,  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously  to  Captain  Abney,  not 
only  for  the  use  of  his  slides,  but  for  his  kindness  in  coming  down  to  explain 
them. 

East  London  Photographic  Society.— January  14,  Mr.  Walter  R.  Gould 

presiding.— A  lecture  and  demonstration  on 

Platino-bromide  Papers 

was  given  by  Mr.  Nahum  Ltjsboshez,  of  the  Eastman  Company,  which  was 
attentively  listened  to.  The  examples  brought  for  inspection — some  of  them 
measuring  about  six  feet  by  five  feet — were  perfect  specimens  of  their  kind, 
and  spoke  volumes  for  the  capability  of  the  paper.  The  exposure  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  paper  was  thoroughly  explained,  the  lecturer  preferring,  in  place 
of  some  of  the  newer  developers,  the  old-fashioned  ferrous  oxalate,  giving,  a« 
his  reason  for  such  preference,  that,  with  this  developer,  the  image  was  more, 
under  control,  and  allowed  the  operator  time  to  modify  the  result  if  necessary 
whereas,  with  the  newer  kinds,  the  image  flashed  up  at  once,  and  gave  on-i 
little  or  no  time  to  rectify  the  exposure.  The  instability  of  uranium  toning 
for  bromide  papers  was  remarked  upon,  and,  for  those  who  were  desirous  ot 
altering  the  steely  appearance  of  their  prints,  he  gave  the  following  formula, 
which  would  produce  a  pleasing  brown  tone: — Hypo,  10  ounces;  alum. 
1  ounce  ;  water,  80  ounces.  To  make  the  bath  work  quickly,  it  was  advised 
to  heat  the  solution  to  almost  boiling  point,  the  print  first  being  put  in  the  liquid 
before  the  operation  commenced,  having  previously  been  developed  and  fixed  in 
the  ordinary  way.  When  the  toning  is  accomplished,  the  solution,  with  the  print 
still  in  it,  should  be  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  the  print  should  be  taken  out  and 
thoroughly  washed.  To  illustrate  his  remarks,  the  lecturer  toned_  a  pr  i ; 
before  the  audience,  which  amply  confirmed  what  he  had  said.  Difficult  -s  i 
which  the  less  experienced  photographers  are  likely  to  meet  with  in  work,  t ' 
these  papers  were  commented  upon,  and  cleared  up  in  a  way  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  future  failures. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society. — Mr.  E.  Puttock  in  the  chair.— A  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  question  as  to 

Whether  Negatives  Lost  Density 

in  the  fixing  bath  took  place.  Mr.  Hudson  thought  that  there  was  a  distinct 
loss  when  fixing  out  negatives  which  had  been  developed  with  eikonogen.  Mr. 
Hensler  thought  that  the  loss  in  density  was  more  apparent  than  real,  arising 
from  the  increase  of  transparency  by  the  fixing  out  of  t  fie  bromide  of  silver, 
&c.  Mr.  Gardner  considered  that  there  was  a  loss,  and  more  so  with  rapid 
plates  than  with  slow.  Mr.  A.  Barker  had  noticed  it  in  cases  ot  under¬ 
exposure,  when  forced  development  gave  an  image  seemingly  very  dense,  but 
which,  on  fixing  out,  became  a  mere  ghost.  Mr.  R.  Bkckktt  said  that  the 
quicker  the  development  the  greater  the  loss  in  fixing.  There  was  a  difference 
in  the  respective  actions  of  old  and  new  fixing  baths.  The  latter  caused  more 
loss  in  fixation  than  the  former,  particularly  with  some  brands  of  plates.  He 
advised  instead  of  using  entirely  fresh  baths,  to  use  a  mixture  of  old  and  new, 
they  would  work  much  more  evenly.  Mr.  Butcher,  of  Biackheath,  then  showed 
the  capabilities  of  the  firm’s  incandescent  gas  lantern.  He  said  that  they  did 
not  claim  that  the  light  was  equal  to  limelight,  but  was  superior  to  the 
majority  of  oil  lamps  in  power,  and  to  all  in  the  qualities  of  portability, 
cleanliness,  freedom  from  smell,  and  comparative  coolness.  A  six-foot  disc 
was  illuminated  at  the  meeting,  and  the  light,  although  by  no  means  com¬ 
parable  with  the  oxyhydrogen,  was  considered  to  fully  bear  out  Mr.  Butcher  s 
claims. 

North  Surrey  Photographic  Society. — Mr.  R.  W.  Wilson,  who  has  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  Hon.  Secretary  for  the  last  four  years,  lias,  to  the  great  regret  of 
the  members,  been  obliged  to  resign,  in  consequence  of  increased' demands  on 
his  private  time.  Mr.  W.  H.  Baldwin,  of  49,  Christ  Church-road,  Streatham 
Hill,  has  been  appointed  his  successor,  and  has  arranged  an  attractive  pro¬ 
gramme  of  demonstrations,  competitions.  &c.,  for  the  new  year.  The  first 
demonstration  of  the  season  was  given  on  Tuesday,  January  7,  before  a  large 
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gathering  of  members,  when  Mr.  E.  Cecil  Hertslet,  after  explaining  Hiibl’s 
method  of 

Toning  Platinum  Prints 

with  ferridcyanide  of  iron,  toned  several  prints,  and  then  invited  some  of  the 
members  present  to  do  the  same.  The  operation  worked  with  great  rapidity 
and  smoothness,  the  prints  acquiring  colours  varying,  in  accordance  with  the 
length  of  their  immersion  in  the  toning  bath,  from  a  pale  slate  to  a  bright  sky 
blue.  In  order  to  show  how  completely  the  print  could  be  restored  to  its  original 
black,  if  so  desired,  Mr.  Hertslet  considerably  over-toned  one  specimen,  after 
which  he  easily  removed  the  whole  of  the  acquired  colour  by  immersing  it  in 
a  bath  made  strongly  alkaline  by  carbonate  of  soda.  The  print  was,  when 
rinsed,  placed  in  an  acid  bath  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  toned  again  to  the 
proper  colour.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  demonstration  Mr.  Hertslet  passed 
round  for  inspection  a  number  of  prints  which  he  had  previously  toned,  in 
order  that  the  members  might  be  able  to  judge  the  different  shades  of  colour 
when  dry.  He  said  that,  as  the  tone  would  yield  to  alkalies,  it  was  not  to  be 
^expected  that  the  colour  would  be  permanent,  unless  the  prints  were  framed 
-and  glazed,  and  mounted  with  a  solution  which  was  strongly  acid. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society.— January  14. — The  Annual  Meeting 
of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  rooms,  Exchange-buildings,  Sir  J.  Benjamin 
Stone,  M.P.  (President),  in  the  chair.  There  were  also  present  Messrs.  G.  F. 
Lyndon,  J.  H.  Pickard,  C.  J.  Fowler  (Hon.  Secretarv),  T.  W.  Robinson,  W. 
Jones,  A.  J.  Leeson,  W.  Bateman,  G.  Thomason,  T.  Taylor,  Underwood,  and 
W.  T.  Greatbatch.  In  their  eleventh  annual  report  the  Council  expressed 
their  pleasure  in  being  able  to  record  the  continued  success  and  satisfactory 
position  of  the  Society.  The  removal  to  the  new  rooms  chronicled  last  year 
ffiad  proved  beneficial  in  every  way,  and  had  fully  justified  the  Council  in 
•'taking  the  responsibility  of  the  experiment.  Many  excellent  papers  and  de¬ 
monstrations  of  a  practical  nature  had  been  given,  together  with  an  instructive 
discourse  upon  the  artistic  elements  of  photography,  by  Mr.  Charles  Morgan, 
of  the  Birmingham  School  of  Art.  Manufacturers  of  novelties  had  also 
'favoured  them  with  interesting  descriptions  of  their  appliances.  The  average 
attendance  at  technical  meetings  had  been  about  thirty-five.  Seventeen  new 
members  had  been  added  during  the  year.  No  further  Exhibition  had  been 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  so  that  the  Challenge  Cup  still  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  winners  for  1893.  To  meet  a  generally  expressed  desire,  the 
Council  had  had  constructed  a  thoroughly  efficient  enlarging  lantern,  fitted 
with  all  modern  appliances  for  use  with  artificial  light.  The  Exhibition  was 
held  on  May  6,  being  opened  by  the  President,  in  place  of  Mr.  Sam.  Timmins, 
who  was  unfortunately  unable  to  attend.  It  was,  for  the  first  time,  open 
during  the  whole  of  the  week,  and  the  numerous  attendance,  in  spite  of  re¬ 
markable  summer  weather,  together  with  the  handsome  profit  made,  would 
justify  the  experiment  being  repeated  upon  similar  lines.  The  Open  Classes 
included  rather  more  outside  entries  than  last  year.  The  quality  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits  was  good,  and  showed  a  distinct  advance  in  the  general  evenness  of  the 
work.  The  total  number  of  exhibits  was  437,  from  45  competitors.  There 
were  also  many  excellent  pictures  kindly  lent  for  exhibition  only.  The  silver 
Challenge  Cup  for  the  highest  number  of  awards  in  all  classes  was  won  by  Mr. 
W.  T.  Greatbatch,  who  gained  three  firsts  and  three  honourable  mentions. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Warwickshire  Photographic  Survey  Section  re-  ij 
ported  that  progress  had  been  made  during  the  year,  in  that  a  number  of  I 
photographs  had  been  handed  in  to  the  Hon.  Curator,  sufficient  to  fill  the 
frames  belonging  to  the  Survey  Council.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for  a 
third  Exhibition  of  the  pictures  in  the  Art  Gallery  in  February  next,  when  they 
would  be  presented  to  the  Council  of  the  city  of  Birmingham.  This  would 
bring  the  number  of  photographs  so  presented  to  over  two  thousand, 
mainly  the  gratuitous  work  of  the  Survey  Section  of  the  Society.  The 
funds  of  the  Section  were  well  in  hand.  With  regard  to  the  excursions,  a 
slightly  lower  average  attendance  was  secured  than  in  the  previous  year. 
The  majority  of  the  excursions  were,  however,  very  enjoyable  ones, 
and  resulted  in  some  good  pictures  being  obtained.  The  accounts  showed  a 
balance  of  79 l.  in  hand.  The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  alluded  to  its  satisfactory  nature.  The  progress  of  photography  was, 
he  said,  so  wide  that,  in  order  to  encourage  further  development,  they,  as  an 
association,  should  hold  the  very  widest  views  and  largest  sympathies.  In 
-  their  exhibitions  the  classes  should  be  as  wide  as  possible.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  members  were  competing  with  each  other,  the  outside  world 
looked  upon  them  as  representing  the  photographic  world,  and  everything 
which  was  progressive  in  the  art  should  be  brought  before  the  public  through 
•  their  medium.  He  hoped,  therefore, >that4he  Exhibition  would  become  more 
popular  and  illustrative  of  photographic  advancement  each  year.  There  had 
been  two  or  three  striking  developments  in  the  art  during  the  year,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  direction  of  colour  photography  and  in  photographic  illustrations 
in  newspapers.  In  the  latter  department  he  thought  such  societies  as  theirs 
might  do  much  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  illustrations.  It  was  impossible  to 
-conceive  more  wretched  work  than  some  of  that  which  was  published  in  this 
manner.  He  hoped  that  public  taste  would  make  itself  felt  with  regard  to 
those  publications  which  were  merely  advertisements  of  artists,  &c.,  and  the 
artistic  merit  of  which  was  bad.  The  paragraph  relating  to  the  photographic 
survey  of  the  county  was  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  went,  but  he  hoped  they 
might  do  still  more  work  in  that  direction.  Warwickshire  pictures  were  by  no 
means  exhausted  yet.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  detail, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  accomplished  in  future.  He  still  hoped  that  the 
national  scheme  to  survey  the  country  would  be  taken  up  before  long.  He 
had  had  a  number  of  letters  from  most  influential  ppople  on  the  subject, 
urging  him  to  push  forward  the  movement.  Mr.  Pickard  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  adopted  unanimously.  The  retiring  officers  having  been 
thanked,  the  following  elections  were  made  : — President :  Sir.  J.  Benjamin 
'Stone,  M.P. — Vice-Presidents :  Messrs.  G.  F.  Lyndon,  W.  Jones,  j.  H. 
Pickard,  and  G.  A.  Thomason. — Hon.  Treasurer:  Mr.  F.  J.  Penn.  —  Hon. 
Librarian:  Mr.  W.  S.  Horton.  —Hon.  Secretary:  Mr.  C.  J.  Fowler.  The 
proceedings  concluded  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

Bolton  Photographic  Society. — January  14. — Mr.  J.  Boothroyd  gave  a 
■practical  demonstration  of  the  exposure  and  development  of  lantern  plates. 


I  The  skate-blade  cutting  board,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  R.  h  J.  Beck,  was 
}  exhibited,  and  met  with  great  approval. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society.—  January  1(5,  Mr.  A.  P.  Reodell'in  the 
1  chair. — Mr.  P.  R.  Salmon  gave  a  lecture,  entitled 

“My  Aim  in  Photography,” 

in  the  course  of  which  he  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  working  with  a 
purpose  and  an  end  in  view.  The  lecturer  who  was  on  the  syllabus  for  that 
evening  had,  for  some  reason  or  other*  withdrawn  at  the  last  minute,  and  Mr. 
Salmon  kindly  came  forward  to  fill  in  the  evening.  Although  the  notice  was 
so  short,  Mr.  Salmon  managed  to  prepare  no  less  than  ninety  slides  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  remarks.  Thirty  slides  were  used  to  point  out  the  various  aims  that 
could  be  taken  up,  such  as  landscape,  seascape,  hand-camera  work,  astro¬ 
nomical,  microscopical,  historical  work,  &c.  The  remainder  illustrated  studies 
of  country  life  of  the  Robinsonian  type,  in  which  branch  the  lecturer  was 
aiming  at  perfection,  several  slides  from  Mr.  Salmon’s  negatives  including 
Hood’s  Song  of  the  Shirt ,  Cinderella. ,  Red  Riding  Hood,  &c.,  were  shown.  A 
vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  0.  Nicholson  and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Booth 
to  Mr.  Salmon,  and  also  to  Mr.  W.  Harnsworth,  of  Appleton  &  Co.,  for 
manipulating  the  Club’s  lantern,  were  passed  unanimously. 

Darwen  Photographic  Association. — January  16,  the  President  (Rev. 
Henry  Irving)  in  the  chair. — A  number  of  slides,  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  R. 
W.  Thomas  &  Co.,  photographic  dry-plate  manufacturers,  were  projected  on 
to  the  screen,  comprising  many  very  difficult  subjects  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
exteriors  and  interiors  of  all  the  leading  cathedrals,  Windsor  Castle,  St. 

I  George’s  Chapel,  and  the  Albert  Memorial  Chapel,  Windsor;  the  Royal 
i  Mausoleum,  Frogmore,  and  many  other  places  of  interest.  To  photograph  the 
two  latter  places  Messrs.  Thomas  &  Co.  have  had  to  obtain  special  permission 
from  her  Majesty,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  slides  which  this  firm  have  in 
circulation  are  the  only  ones  extant.  The  views  were  taken  on  Thomas’s 
!  anti-halation  plates,  and  the  beautiful  definition  obtained  in  the  high  lights 
and  also  the  quality  of  the  lantern  slides  speak  well  for  the  plates  on  which 
the  photographs  were  taken. 

Dewsbury  Photographic  Society.— January  14. — The  Secretary  was  kept 
fairly  busy  entering  new  members  and  taking  subscriptions.  He  announced 
that  the  February  meeting  would  be  filled  by  the  showing  of  some  prize  slides, 
and  the  March  meeting  by  other  prize  slides.  The  Society’s  quarterly  com¬ 
petitions  were  eagerly  discussed  by  the  members,  most  of  whom  said  they 
should  compete.  The  handing  round  of  specimen  copies  of  a  paper  which 
was  well  spoken  of  by  those  who  already  took  it,  and  a  discussion  on  lenses, 
by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  Human,  and  Mr.  Earl,  brought  a  very  enjoyable 
evening  to  a  close. 

Leeds  Camera  Club. — The  optical  lantern,  or  to  give  it  its  more  popular 
title,  the  “  magic  ”  lantern,  possesses  such  a  power  of  fascination  for  old  and 
young  alike  as  almost  to  justify  its  better-known  name.  Most  particularly 
amongst  photographers  is  this  the  case,  and  the  lantern  and  camera  may 
fairly  be  looked  upon  as  twin  sisters.  It  will  be  readily  understood,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Mr.  R.  Bourke’s  demonstration  upon 

“  The  Optical  Lantern  and  its  Use” 
on  Thursday  last  had  been  looked  forward  to  by  the  members  of  the  Leeds 
Camera  Club  with  considerable  interest  Nor  were  their  expectations  in  any 
way  misplaced,  for  Mr.  Bourke  f  urnished  them  with  a  most  instructive  series 
of  experiments,  and  his  lecture  throughout  was  brimful  of  useful  hints  on 
lantern  matters.  After  describing  the  construction  and  optical  system  of  the 
lantern,  the  demonstrator  dealt  fully  with  the  oxy-hydrogen  light  for  the 
lantern,  which  he  recommends  for  all  purposes  in  preference  to  oil.  Using 
both  single  and  biunial  lanterns,  Mr.  Bourke  lucidly  explained  the  principles 
of  the  light,  usiDg  oxygen  under  pressure  in  cylinders,  and  hydrogen  (coal  gas) 
from  the  mains  ;  he  showed  the  use  of  the  pressure  gauge  for  ascertaining  the 
contents  of  a  gas  cylinder,  and  also  the  advantages  of  employing  a  suitable 
regulator  for  the  supply  of  the  gas  to  the  jets.  A  comparison  was  made 
between  the  light  intensity  through  an  ordinary  blow-through  jet  and  the 
Ejector  jet,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  The  Optimus  safety 
etho-oxygen  saturator  was  also  tested,  and  proved  very  satisfactory,  the  light 
being  considered  by  many  lanternists  present  to  be  quite  equal  to  that  of  a 
oxyhydrogen  mixed  jet.  Experiments  were  also  made  with  the  incandescent 
gas  burner  for  lantern  use,  but  the  results  were  not  very  encouraging,  the 
mantles  being  pronounced  too  fragile  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Bourke  exhibited 
several  novelties  in  lantern  accessories,  including  an  improved  slide  box  of  his 
own  design,  and  at  a  late  hour  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  one 
of  the  most  practical  and  useful  lectures  of  the  session. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — Owing  to  ill  health,  Mr. 
Anyon  was  unable  to>give  his  demonstration  ou  bromide  printing,  which  had 
been  arranged  for  Thursday  evening,  the  16th  inst.,  but  his  place  was  taken 
by  Mr.  H.  W,  Searle,  who  gave  a  demonstration  on  the 

ABC  Developer  for  Gel atino-  chloride  Paper, 
by  the  aid  of  which  prints  can  be  obtained  on  ordinary  printing-out  paper 
after  an  exposure  to  a  short  length  of  magnesium  ribbon.  Mr.  Searle  went 
through  the  whole  process  of  printing,  developing,  toning,  and  fixing  in  the 
presence  of  the  members,  the  development  occupying  less  than  three  minutes. 
Two  different  samples  of  paper  were  used,  the  results  in  each  case  being  very 
satisfactory.  All  the  operations  can  be  conducted  by  ordinary  gaslight,  no 
dark  room  being  ntcessary. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.— January  8,  Mr.  J.  C.  Oliphant,  M.A. 
(President),  in  the  chair. — Thirteen  new  members  were  enrolled.  A  number  of 
slides,  kindly  sent  by  R.  W.  Thomas  &  Co.,  illustrating  the  value  of  their  anti- 
I  halation  plates,  were  shown.  Mr.  Patrick  (Vice-President)  spoke  of  the  death 
j  of  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  and  it  was  agreed  to  notify  the  reference  in  the 
1  minutes  of  the  Society.  The  Lothian  stereoscope  was  then  shown  by  Mr. 

A.  H.  Baird,  the  inventor,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Society.  It  was  explained  that 
j  with  this  form  of  stereoscope  any  observer  can  adjust  the  centres  of  the  lenses 
j  to  suit  himself,  and  that  the  design  of  the  instrument  allowed  the  eyes  to  come 
close  to  the  lenses. 
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FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1696. 

February  27-29  .  Woolwich  Photographic  Society. 

March  2-6  . .  "South  London  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

Charles  H.  Oakden,  30,  Henslowe-road,  East  Dulwich, 
S.E. 

,  3-6  . . .  "Cheltenham  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  Philip 

Thomas,  College  Pharmacy,  Cheltenham. 

*  Signifies  that  there  are  Open  Classes. 

- ♦— - 

CarngponUence. 


Correspondents  should  never  writ t  on  loth  (ides  of  the  ■paper.  No  notice  ts  taken 
of  commun  •  itions  unless  the  nun  os  and  addresses  oj  the  writers  axe  given. 


“NEGATIVE  PAPER.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Kindly  allow  me  to  add  my  wishes  to  the  request  for  a 
revival  of  the  above.  I  have  a  roll-holder,  which  I  have  not  used  lately, 
but  would  gladly  put  it  into  use  again  with  paper. 

I  may  state  that  some  years  ago  I  used  it  with  Eastman  transferotype 
paper,  and  found  it  very  convenient  for  many  purposes  in  landscape  and 
architectural  photography.  The  great  fault  was  its  great  slowness  and 
the  occasional  failure  in  stripping.  The  Eastman  Company  withdrew  it 
from  the  market,  but,  I  understand,  have  again  put  it  on  sale,  vastly 
improved,  and  I  am  therefore  going  to  try  it  once  more. 

If  they  would  put  it  in  rolls  to  suit  their  holders,  and  quicken  the 
speed,  I  feel  sure  there  would  be  a  big  demand.  It  gave  remarkably  fine 
detail  and  gradation,  and  developed  clean  and  without  fog,  a  great  boon 
for  lantern  and  microscopic  work.  Surely  their  great  enterprise  is  equal 
to  this. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  J.  A.  C.  0. 


SAPIENT  SUGGESTIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Many  a  wise  word  is  spoken  in  jest.  In  your  last, 
“  Cosmos,”  who  often  has  an  attack  of  inspiration,  and,  like  Charles  II., 
never  spoke  a  foolish  word,  suggests  “  the  conferment  of  the  Honorary 
Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  on  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson, 
Mr.  A.  Maskell,  or  ”  (it  should  be  “  and  ”)  “  Mr.  G.  Davison;  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  Linked  Ring  to  Affiliation  ;  the  bestowal  of  the  Progress 
Medal  on  Dr.  Burton  Coxe;  the  increase  of  the  Assistant  Secretary’s 
salary  to  10001.  a  year.” 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Society  has  greatly  improved  since  the  three 
gentlemen  mentioned  retired  from  it.  If  the  improvement  was  due  to 
their  secession,  it  was  therefore  due  to  them  ;  but  they  have  done  more 
than  that— although  they  left  not  too  amicably,  they  have  been  constant 
objects  of  admiration  and  imitation  by  the  Society  in  all  matters,  except, 
perhaps,  the  mechanical  hanging  of  the  Exhibition,  of  which  they  do  not 
understand  the  science,  and  resort  to  all  sorts  of  dodges  and  artful 
massing  of  pictures  so  that  they  shall  be  seen. 

I  don’t  know  about  Dr.  Burton  Coxe.  I  am  afraid  he  tries  to  be  reason¬ 
able,  which  never  succeeds  ;  but  the  last  proposition,  I  am  sure,  would 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  every  member  of  Council  who  did  not  see  a 
better  way  of  disposing  of  the  increased  income  in  other  pockets  than 
the  geniai  Secretary’s.  The  money  came  easy.  There  was  a  large  profit 
on  the  goods  for  which  it  was  paid,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  pist,  there  is  no  better  way  of  disposing  of  it  yet  proposed  or 
discovert  d.  There  is  only  one  question  to  consider  ?  Is  lOOQi.  enough  ? 
Don’t  let  us  be  mean. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  An  Old  Member. 


METOL. 


To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen,  —  I  have  been  using  metol  for  several  months,  and 
shortly  before  the  end  of  last  year  my  skin  began  to  peel  off  in  scales, 
and  the  inflammation  going  under  the  finger  nails  caused  great  pain,  that 
I  got  alarmed,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  J.  Hauff  as  to  his  advice  what  would  be 
the  best  cure. 

As  I  had  seen  in  your  paper  that  others  had  suffered  from  the  same 
oause,  I  think  it  best  in  the  interests  of  humanity  to  send  you  the  letter, 
and  ask  you  to  kindly  make  it  known  as  being  the  maker’s  own  views.  I 
feel  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  the  valuable  developer  metol  were  com¬ 
pelled,  through  its  one  defect,  to  take  a  back  seat. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 
Oelsnitz,  January  1,  1896.  E.  S.  Doughty. 

[Translation.] 

To  Mr.  E.  S.  Doughty. 

Oelsnitz. 


In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  it  is  possible 


tkat  metol  may  affect  very  sensitive  skins.  I  am,  unfortunately,  not  in  tke 
position  to  give  you  an  absolutely  certain  remedy  for  this  trouble,  bnt  can  only 
advise  you  to  observe  the  greatest  cleanliness  when  using  it,  and  to  rub  the 
hands  well  in  with  vaseline,  and  then  dry  them  before  beginning  to  develop, 
and  then  after  finishing  to  wash  the  hands  immediately. 

By  observing  these  precautions  I  feel  sure  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  this 
unpleasantness  again.  Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  J.  Haww. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  STEREOSCOPIC  EFFECTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  early  in  the 
year  1895,  the  present  writer,  whilst  dealing  with  a  kindred  topic — the 
initial  stage  of  composite  portraiture — drew  attention  to  the  results  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  superposition  of  two  similar  negatives,  slightly  differentiated 
in  position.  Some  details  were  also  given  of  the  mode  by  which  this 
purpose  might  be  satisfactorily  effected.  He  expressly  noted  that  the 
resultant  appearances  were  stereoscopic,  and  the  phrase  employed  was 
varied,  by  designating  it  as  presenting  a  “  medallion-like  appearance.” 
In  his  experiments,  the  writer  did  not  fail  to  note  that,  when  the  interior 
outline  differed  in  depth  of  tone  from  the  outer,  the  effect  was  enhanced, 
such  variation  being  m  some  degree  equivalent  to  a  difference  of  tint. 

With  a  view  to  secure  the  more  complete  results  which  have  been 
recently  aimed  at,  the  writer  would  here  take  occasion  to  point  out  that 
the  employment  of  the  paraphernalia  of  coloured  spectacles,  with  eye¬ 
glasses  tinted  differently,  and  supplied  separately  to  each  spectator,  is  a 
somewhat  burdensome  complication,  and  is  not  without  remedy.  The 
purpose  would  certainly  be  better  served  by  the  provision  of  one  or  two 
coloured  lenses,  rotating  upon  their  axes,  and  at  such  sufficient  speed  as 
should  flash  the  alternate  illuminants  upon  the  picture,  so  as  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  correspondent  retaining  power  of  the  retina.  In  this 
manner  the  suffused  intermittent  lights  would  mask  momentarily  the 
medley  of  colour  presented  by  the  picture,  whilst  the  lifelike  impression 
of  rotundity  which  is  desired  would  be  duly  conferred. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  W.  Mathews. 

Clifton ,  Bristol. 


ILLINGWORTH  VERSUS  DRAYCOTT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  your  kind  permission,  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  my  numerous  correspondents  for  their  letters  of  sympathy  and 
congratulation.  As  they  are  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  almost 
seems  unanimous,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  so  many  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  agree  with,  and  confirm,  the  Judge’s  summing  up  and  the  finding 
of  the  jury.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Wm.  Illingworth. 

Clifton  Cottage,  168,  Heathfield-road ,  Randsworth,  Birmingham, 
January  21,  1896. 


ANNUAL  LADIES’  NIGHT  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  Annual  Lantern  and 
Musical  Entertainment  (Ladies’  Night)  will  take  place  at  Anderton’s 
Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wednesday  evening,  February  12,  1896,  at  eight 
o’clock. 

As  on  previous  occasions,  in  order  to  ensure  the  comfort  of  the  visitors, 
the  Committee  has  decided  to  issue  only  a  limited  number  of  tickets  ; 
also  that  admission  for  both  members  and  visitors  shall  be  by  ticket 
only.  Tickets  will  be  sent  only  to  those  members  who  apply  for  them. 

It  is  desirable  that  as  many  members  as  possible  should  contribute 
slides  on  this— the  most  important  lantern  meeting  of  the  season  ;  so,  if 
members  have  any  they  would  like  exhibited  on  the  occasion,  they  are 
requested  to  send  them  to  Anderton’s  Hotel  not  later  than  Wednesday, 
February  5,  that  a  suitable  selection  may  be  made. 

At  the  end  of  the  present  month,  the  Club  will  lose  the  valuable 
services  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Sinclair,  as  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer,  and  all  com¬ 
munications  relating  to  matters  arranged  to  take  place  after  January  31 
should  be  addressed  to  yours  truly,  F.  A.  Bridge. 

East  Lodge ,  55,  Dalston-lane,  London,  N.E. 

January  18,  1896. 


CHELTENHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  allow  me  to  point  out  in 
your  columns  that  entry  forms  for  this  Exhibition,  to  be  included  in  the 
catalogue,  should  reach  me  during  the  first  week  in  February. — With 
thanks,  I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Philip  Thomas,  Hon.  Sec. 

Cheltenham,  January  30,  1896. 
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SluQincrS  to  Concspon&cnta. 

"***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

%.*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Photograph  Registered  : — 

Frederick  Argali,  High  Cross,  Truro. — Photograph  of  the  wreck  of  the  “  Cornish 
Lass”  at  St.  Agnes.  _ _ 

Historical. —  A.  Macdonald.  The  best  history  of  the  early  photographic 
processes  will  be  found  in  Hunt’s  works  on  photography.  They  are  out 
of  print,  but  may  at  times  be  met  with  at  second-hand  bookshops  for  a 
small  sum. 

[Lantern-slide  Binding.- — Slide.  Strips  of  black  paper  are  sold  by  all  the 
photographic  dealers.  They  are  more  neatly  cut  than  you  could 
probably  cut  them  yourself,  unless  you  had  proper  appliances,  and  they 
are  inexpensive. 

Salaries. — Operator.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  the  query,  “  What  propor¬ 
tion  of  operators  now  obtain  the  salaries  referred  to  last  week  ?  ”  The 
best  houses  still  pay  good  salaries  for  really  competent  men.  They 
often  complain  that  really  first-class  operators  and  artistic  posers  are  not 
easily  obtained  even  now. 

Carbon  Printing. — T.  Hill  asks  what  is  the  reason  that  he  cannot  get  the 
printed  tissue  to  ‘Stick  to  the  single  transfer  paper,  if  it  has  been  kept  a 
few  days  before  it  is  used  ?  When  first  received,  there  is  no  trouble  if 
used  then. — The  reason  is  that  the  tissue  has  become  insoluble  by  the 
keeping.  Insoluble  tissue  will  not  adhere. 

Wooden  Dishes.— T.  Brady  asks  :  “  What  is  the  best  thing  to  coat  a  wooden 
tray  with  that  has  to  be  used  for  the  silver  bath  in  the  wet-collodion 
process,  something  that  will  not  be  harmful  to  the  solution  ?  ” — There  is 
nothing  better  for  the  purpose  than  paraffin  wax.  The  wood  must  be 
perfectly  dry  and  warm  at  the  time  it  is  applied. 

Methylated  Spirit. — T.  Romer.  There  is  no  way  of  obtaining  methylated 
spirit  free  from  the  mineral  spirit,  except  by  getting  a  licence  from  the 
Excise  in  due  form.  Wholesale  chemists  are  not  allowed  to  sell  it,  any 
more  than  are  the  oil  shops.  Even  if  the  licence  is  obtained,  you  will 
not  be  able  to  purchase  absolute  alcohol  methylated. 

Right  to  Photograph. — T.  C.  W.  The  caretaker  had  no  right  to  prevent 
you  from  photographing  the  Abbey  from  the  public  highway  ;  it  was 
simply  a  bit  of  “  bluff  ”  on  his  part.  You  should  have  been  more  firm 
at  the  time.  Be  so  the  next  time  you  go  ;  defy  him,  and,  if  he  touches 
you  or  the  apparatus,  summon  him  before  the  magistrates  for  assault. 

■Collotype. — X.  A.  B.  A  properly  constructed  drying  box  is  absolutely 
necessary.  A  very  important  feature  of  the  successful  working  of  the 
collotype  process  is  the  drying  of  the  plates — the  time  and  the  tem¬ 
perature.  If  you  are  handy  at  carpentry,  you  can  construct  one  for 
much  less  than  the  price  quoted.  The  design  given  in  the  book  is  a 
very  good  one. 

Society  for  Assistants. — Photo  says  :  “Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  there 
is  in  existence  a  Benevolent  or  Protection  Society  for  photographic 
assistants?  if  so,  where  to  communicate.”  In  reply:  Alas!  no, 
“Photo ;  ”  there  is  no  such  Society.  Y  ou  are  one  of  scores  that  have  put 
a  similar  question  to  us.  Why  do  not  you  and  they  start  a  society 
which  seems  so  much  needed  ? 

Acetylene. — A.  B.  Wilson  says  :  “I  have  read  the  article  in  Supplement  of 
your  paper  on  above,  and  have  tried  to  get  quotation  in  London  for  the 
calcium  carbide,  but  have  failed.  Would  you  say  where  it  can  be 
bought  and  means  of  getting  it  ?  if  the  railway  carrier  will  only  carry  it 
under  special  conditions?  Your  kind  answer  will  greatly  oblige.” — 
Write  Messrs.  Harrington  &  Co.,  53,  City-road,  E.C. 

■Satz  Lens. — L.  Meldon  says  :  1.  “What  is  the  new  Satz  anastigmat  I  see 
mentioned  on  page  39  ?  and,  2,  in  what  does  it  differ  from  the  Goerz  ? 
3.  Who  makes  it  ?  ” — In  reply  :  1.  The  Satz  is,  briefly,  a  system  for 
providing  a  series  of  lenses  of  different  foci  in  one  sitting.  See  pages 
46-52  of  the  Almanac  for  1896.  2.  The  Goerz  is  a  symmetrical  doublet, 

each  combination  being  composed  of  three  lenses ;  3.  Messrs.  Ross  & 
Co.  are  the  makers  in  England. 

Winners  of  Photographic  Prizes. — W.  H.  Iv.  says :  “Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  if  there  is  a  work  published  which  gives  the  names  of  the 
winners,  also  a  description  of  the  titles  of  the  photographs  that  have 
been  awarded  medals  at  the  different  photographic  exhibitions  held  in 
this  country?” — In  reply  :  No  such  work  is  published.  The  informa¬ 
tion  you  require  can  only  be  obtained  by  diligent  searching  through  the 
back  volumes  of  the  photographic  journals. 

<Juick  Lens. — W.  Page  wishes  to  know  what  is  the  quickest  lens  made  ? 
He  says  he  wants  the  quickest  lens  possible  for  taking  street  views  of 
small  size,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  square.  The  most  rapid  lenses 
made  are  what  are  known  as  the  baby  lenses  of  the  Petzval  type. 
They  are  not  well  adapted  for  the  work  required.  What  we  should 
recommend  is  one  of  the  rapid  stereoscopic  lenses.  They  have  a  ratio 
off-4,  and  will  cover  a  small  plate  with  the  full  aperture. 

Removing  Silver  Stains. — w!  J.  Herbert  says:  “In  looking  through 
your  valuable  book,  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  a 
few  weeks  back,  I  came  upon  a  solution  for  removing  silver  stains  on  the 
negatives,  sold  by  one  of  your  advertisers.  This  last  week  I  have  had 
two  or  three  negatives  spoiled  with  the  paper  sticking  to  negatives.  I 
have  looked  through  the  Journal  again,  and  I  cannot  find  the  advertise¬ 
ment.” — In  reply:  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-square,  supply  such  a 
solution. 


Glass  Positives. — Itinerant. — Any  work  on  photography  of  twenty  year 
ago  will  give  you  the  desired  information  about  glass  positives  ;  so  will 
the  article  on  Wet  Collodion  in  the  Almanac  for  the  current  year. 

Lens.— J.  SiMrsoN.  “1.  Would  a  No.  5d  Dallmeyer  lens,  12  x  10,  be  suitable 
for  general  studio  work,  carte-de-risitc  up  to  12  <10  groups— studio  is 
twenty -nine  feet  long — or  would  I  require  to  have  a  portrait  lens 
suitable  for  cartes-de-visite  and  cabinets  as  well  ?  2.  Would  5d  Dallmeyer 
lens  be  rapid  enough  for  all-round  studio  work  In  reply  :  1.  The 
lens  would  be  of  too  long  a  focus  for  cartes  or  cabinets.  If  a  cabinet 
lens  be  obtained,  that  may,  in  that  length  of  studio,  be  used  for  artes 
as  well.  2.  Yes. 

Varnishing. — B.  writes:  “Can  you  please  tell  me  how  to  prevent  matt 
varnish,  which  it  is  desired  to  keep  on  the  back  of  the  plate,  from 
running  on  to  the  gelatine  film.  I  have  tried  tallow  on  edges  of  plate  as 
well  as  indarubber  solution,  but  have  never  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
film  side  free  from  the  varnish.” — There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
matter.  Simply  pour  the  varnish  on,  as  with  collodion,  and  How  it  over 
the  plate,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  run  over  the  edges.  A  little 
practice  (very  little)  is  all  that  is  required. 

Facsimile. — T.  H.  says:  “I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  could  inform  me  in 
your  ‘  Answers  to  Correspondents  ’  whether  there  is  any  process  for 
reproducing  writing  in  facsimile— one  not  taking  too  much  time  or 
requiring  a  press.  The  purpose  for  which  it  is  required  is  for  printing 
names,  &c.,  on  the  back  offprints.” — Photo-lithography  would  be  the 
most  practical  way,  but  that  will  necessitate  a  litho  press  ;  but  they  are 
not  expensive,  it  of  small  size,  and  are  purchased  second  hand.  A 
negative  could  be  made  of  the  writing,  and  printed  from,  and  the  print 
mounted  on  the  back  of  the  photograph. 

Club  Rules. — F.  Drew  (Sheerness-on-Sea)  says  :  “I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
writing  you,  asking  you  to  send  me  a  sample  card  or  two  of  rules  and 
prices  of  printed  matter,  & c.,  connected  with  a  club.  We  are  now 
trying  to  form  a  club  ;  have  no  rules  drawn  up  yet,  and  should  like  to 
see  some  rules  of  other  clubs.  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  printed  some 
for  others.”— In  reply  :  Write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  (London)  Photo¬ 
graphic  Club,  Mr.  J.  A.  Sinclair,  26,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C.,  asking 
him  to  oblige  you  with  a  copy  of  the  Club’s  rules.  These  rules  have, 
we  believe,  formed  the  basis  of  many  photographic  societies’  rules. 

Short  Weight  (?). — Salop  writes  as  follows  :  “I  bought  two  ounces  of  silver 
nitrate  at  an  apparently  respectable  chemist’s.  I  used  it  four  drachms 
at  a  time,  and  when  I  got  to  the  last  four  drachms  I  found  it  only 
weighed  a  little  over  two  drachms  instead  of  four.  Ought  not  this 
cheating  to  be  exposed?  Here  is  the  label  with  the  address  of  the 
chemist.”— Our  correspondent  may  subdue  his  wrath,  as  there  is  no 
fraud  in  the  matter.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  sold  by  avoirdupois  weight, 
437^  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  he  has  weighed  it  out  by  apothecaries’ 
weight,  sixty  grains  to  the  drachm  ;  consequently  there  are  but  fourteen 
drachms  and  thirty-five  grains  in  two  ounces  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Copyright. — S.  R.  M.  says  :  “  When  I  took  this  business,  I,  of  course,  bought 
all  the  negatives  taken  by  my  predecessor ;  some  few  of  them  he  made 
copyright,  but  the  majority  of  them  he  did  not.  An  illustrated  paper 
has  pirated  one  of  the  latter.  I  have  now  registered  the  copyright  at 
Stationers'  Hall,  and  written  to  the  paper  asking  for  a  guinea,  and 
threatening  proceedings  if  it  were  not  sent  at  once.  They  coolly  write 
back,  some  days  after,  saying  they  have  made  inquiries,  and  find  that  I 
have  no  copyright  in  the  picture,  and  am  attempting  to  obtain  money 
from  them  that  I  am  not  entitled  to.  Kindly  tell  me  the  quickest  way 
to  bring  them  to  book,  as  I  will  not  be  done  by  them.” — What  the 
paper  says  is  perfectly  correct.  You  have  no  copyright  in  the  picture 
whatever.  You  are  not  the  author  of  the  work,  as  the  picture  was  taken 
by  your  pi’edecessor.  You  have  no  remedy  at  all. 

Process  Blocks. — A.  Hoyles  asks:  “Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform 
me  re  the  following  : — 1.  Would  it  be  worth  while  for,  say,  a  dozen  or 
so  half-tone  blocks  that  I  require,  to  take  up  the  process  myself  ?  A 
block- maker  would  do  the  twelve  for  61.  2.  Can  you  give  me  a  vague 

idea  as  to  cost  of  necessary  apparatus  ?  I  have  ordinary  studio  and 
field  cameras.  I  suppose  these  could  be  utilised  ?  3.  I  have  read  with 
interest  an  article  in  the  Almanac  this  year  by  W.  A.  Whistou,  F.C.S., 
entitled  Half-tone  Work  for  Amateurs.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to 
give  me  this  gentleman’s  address,  as  I  should  like  to  correspond  with 
him  on  the  subject?” — Reply  :  1.  If  the  blocks  can  be  obtained  from  a 
professional  block-maker,  it  would  certainly  not  be  worth  while  to  learn 
the  process  expressly  to  make  them  yourself.  It  would  be  false 
economy.  2.  Write  to  Messrs.  Penrose  &  Co.,  Upper  Baker-street, 
W.C.,  for  their  price-list.  3.  If  you  send  the  letter  to  us,  we  will 
address  it  and  post  it  on.  We  do  not  give  private  addresses  in  this 
column. 

Hand  Camera. — Huntsman  says  :  “I  am  in  want  of  a  hand  camera  for  the 
purpose  of  photographing  the  hounds  and  hunters  and  the  various  local 
meets.  The  lens  should  be  very  quick,  and  give  a  good  definition. 

Would  a  -  lens  be  the  most  desirable  ?  i  (should  like  to  be  able 

to  photograph  while  in  the  act  of  leaping.  The  camera  should  be  small, 
and  give  a  quarter-plate  picture,  or  nearly  so,  and  would  a  focal-plane 
shutter  be  best  ?  Are  you  in  a  position  to  recommend  a  special  maker 
by  name  or  the  name  of  his  camera  ?  I  have  not  had  any  experience 
with  a  hand  camera,  and  I  am  not  familiar  with  any  of  the  hand 
cameras  in  the  market ;  they  are  so  numerous  and  confusing  that  it  is 
difficult  to  select.” — In  reply  :  We  do  not  institute  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  the  goods  of  one  maker  and  those  of  another.  For  the  kind 
of  work  our  correspondent  is  about  to  undertake  we  should  select 
a  magazine  focussing  hand  camera,  with  a  flat  field  lens  working  at 
f-7  approximately,  and  a  shutter  whose  maximum  speed  was  not  less 
than  one-one-hundredth  of  a  second.  Our  correspondent  will  find 
several  hand  Cameras  answering  to  the  description  here  given  advertised 
in  our  last  Almanac. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

One-man  shows  at  the  Camera  Club  were,  some  years  ago, 
very  popular  both  with  exhibitors  and  visitors.  Several  good 
men  had  opportunities  of  displaying  their  work  in  its  pro¬ 
gressive  stages,  and  lovers  of  photography  had  the  exceptional 
advantage,  which  is  of  course  denied  them  at  an  ordinary 
photographic  exhibition,  of  studying  the  entire  range  of  a 
man’s  photographic  sympathies — and  his  limitations.  We  do 
not  know  whether  these  “  shows  ”  had  to  be  dropped  for  lack  of 
available  material  upon  which  to  draw,  or  because  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  club  has  not  considered  it  worth  while  to 
continue  them. 

*  *  * 


Of  Colonel  Gale’s  work  it  is  not  here  necessary  for  us  to 
speak  critically  or  in  detail.  Who  does  not  know  it,  and, 
knowing  it,  does  not  recognise  it  as  evincing  artistic  charm, 
produced  by  what  is  called,  now  and  then,  pure  photography  1 
Gale  is  equally  at  home  in  a  sheep  pasture  or  with  a  plough¬ 
ing  team,  at  a  cottage  doorway,  on  the  Thames,  or  at  a  river-side 
quay.  His  effects  strike  one  as  being  obtained  without  trickery ; 
there  is  definition  and  detail  present  where  the  impression 
produced  may  partake  of  the  nature  of  “  breadth,”  and  equally 
so  where  atmosphere  has  been  introduced.  Then,  the  care  and 
attention  he  gives  to  the  technique  of  bis  art,  the  accurate 
focussing  and  definition,  the  correctness  of  exposure,  and  the 
conscientiousness  of  his  printing — are  not  these  so  many  object- 
lessons  to  the  young  photographer  in  danger  of  being  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  cultivation  of  photographic  art  is  bound  up 
with  diffusion  of  focus  and  other  fads'?  Colonel  Gale’s  one- 
man  show  is  well  worth  visiting  and  studying. 

-*  *  * 

We  are  indebted  to  our  contemporary  Nature ,  of  January  23, 
for  Mr.  Arthur  Stanton’s  translation  of  Professor  Rontgen’s 
paper  descriptive  of  his  experiments  with  what  he  calls  the  X 
rays.  Two  of  the  Professor’s  photographs  referred  to  in  the 
paper  are  also  reproduced  by  Nature ,  as  well  as  one  by  Mr. 

|  Campbell  Swinton,  illustrative  of  that  gentleman’s  experiments. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Alfred  Watkins  draws  our  attention  to  his  Relative 
Speed  List,  which  is  published  by  Messrs.  R.  Field  &  Co.,  of 
Birmingham.  The  speeds  given,  to  quote  from  the  card,  are 
“approximate  only,  for  use  with  the  Watkins  exposure  meter, 
compiled  from  actual  daylight  camera  tests  (pyro-soda  de¬ 
veloper)  ”  by  Mr.  Watkins  himself.  English  and  American 
plates,  lantern  plates,  and  bromide  papers  are  here  “speeded,” 
and  the  card,  wThich  is  sold  for  twopence,  is  frequently  reprinted 
so  as  to  keep  up  with  changes. 


However,  although  no  public  announcement  has  been  made 
of  the  fact,  there  has  been  on  view  for  some  weeks,  at  the 
■Camera  Club,  a  one-man  show  by  Colonel  Gale,  who  contributes 
nearly  a  hundred  of  his  works,  so  that  possibly  there  is  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Club  to  resuscitate  these  happy 
and  pleasant  little  exhibitions.  We  think  we  could  supply  the 
Club  with  the  names  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  men  who,  during 
the  last  few  years,  have  “  come  on”  sufficiently  in  their  work 
to  deserve  the  compliment  of  being  invited  to  contribute.  i 


Speaking  of  this  card,  Mr.  Watkins  says  :  “  It,  of  course, 
only  gives  the  result  of  individual  judgment,  bub  great  pains 
are  taken,  and  I  think  it  is  useful  to  those  who  do  not  use 
meters.”  Doubtless  this  is  so.  Here  and  there  we  note  that 
Mr.  Watkins’s  figures  quite  square  with  our  own  experiences 
with  certain  brands  of  plates  in  the  camera,  and  where  we  are 
not  in  accord  "with  him  the  differences  between  us  are  not  fatal. 
On  the  whole,  this  little  card  is  calculated  to  be  distinctly 
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helpful  in  enabling  one  who  has  to  work  with  a  variety  of  I 
brands  of  plates  to  gauge,  approximately,  the  exposures  I 

required.  j 

*  *  i 

Albumen  paper  certainly  dies  very  ;hard.  It  might  be  i 
thought  that  at  such  a  late  period,  with  gelatine  and  collodion  | 
papers  disputing  for  pride  of  place,  nobody  could  be  found  with 
so  much  confidence  in  the  successful  future  of  albumen  paper 
as  to  embark  afresh  in  its  preparation  and  sale.  The  Electric 
Photo  Company  of  30,  FJeet-street,  however,  are  so  moved  and 
in  sending  us  a  sample  of  a  new  paper  for  trial  they  remark  : 
“Before  putting  it  on  the  market,  we  have  pleasure  in  sub¬ 
mitting  to  your  notice  a  sample  <>f  our  sensitised  albumen  papers 
the  qualities  of  which  may,  we  hope,  do  something  to  prevent 
the  use  of  this  hitherto  popular  class  of  paper  being  discarded. 
The  paper  itself  is  the  very  best  Rives,  and  is  doubly  coated 
with  egg  albumen,  so  that  it  is  quite  free,from  smell.  The 
sensitising  process  is  conducted  with  the  utmost  care  in  every 
detail,  with  the  result  that  a  paper  is  produced  which  is  rich  in 
silver,  prints  quickly,  tones  easily  and  of  any  desired  colour. 
We  claim  for  it  that  it  is  thoroughly  reliable  and  economical 
both  of  time  and  material  in  working.  With  it  can  be  produced 
prints  as  pleasing  and  as  permanent  as  it  is  possible  for  a  silver 
print  to  be.” 

*  *  * 

We  hope  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  trjung  the  new 
paper.  Without  desiring  to  institute  comparisons  between 
albumen  and  gelatine  or  collodion  we  are,  undoubtedly,  of 
opinion  that,  if  up  to  within  four  or  five  years  ago  the  qualities 
of  most  of  the  eommerical  albumen  papers  had  been  what 
the  Electro  Photo  Company  desiderate  in  their  letter,  very 
many  photographers  would  not  have  given  up  using  it.  There 
are  features  in  good  albumen  prints  which  compel  admiration  for 
the  process  and  are  not  always  possessed  by  other  methods  of 
printing. 

70  •%-  ^  || 

The  Thornton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Company,  Altrincham,  J 
send  ns  a  book  of  photographs  showing  the  different  depart-  J 
ments  of  their  works.  The  views,  which  are  admirably 
executed  and  appear  to  be  collotypes,  depict  the  woodworking  I 
machinery  shop,  the  cabinet-makers  at  work,  the  metal¬ 
workers,  the  brass  finishers,  shutter  fitters,  the  examining  and 
finishing  room,  the  general  office.  Not  merely  as  illustrating, 
step  by  step,  the  evolution  of  that  universally  admired  specimen 
of  mechanical  ingenuity,  the  Thornton-Pickard  shutter,  hut  ! 
also  as  giving  evidence  of  the  enterprise  and  success  of  the  j 
firm,  these  photographs  are  interesting  to  a  degree. 

*  *  * 

The  Company  also  forward  us  their  latest  catalogue,  a 
handsomely  printed  booklet,  in  which  their  specialities  are  fully 
described.  The  Ruby  camera  has  been  improved  in  several 
details,  and  is  now  made  so  that  it  can  be  used  either  as  a 
hand  camera  or  on  a  tripod.  The  camera  is  so  constructed 
that  the  half-plate  (as  well  as  the  larger  sizes)  can  be  used  for 
stereoscopic  work,  in  addition  to  ordinary  pictures,  if  desired. 

*  *  , 

The  Scovill  &  Adams  Company,  New  York,  write  to  us  : 
u  We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  our  late  honoured 
President,  Mr.  Washington  Irving  Adams,  which  occurred  at 
his  residence,  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  Thursday,  January  2, 


189G.  We  beg,  gratefully,  to  acknowledge  the  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  good  will  which  we  have  already  received,  and 
to  state  that  Mr.  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams,  who  has  been  our 
Vice-President,  has  now  succeeded  his  father  in  the  official 
position,  which  he  has  practically  been  filling  for  the  past 
several  months,  during  his  father’s  retiremeut  owing  to  ill 
health,  so  that  the  management  of  the  business  will  continue 
the  Lame  as  heretofore.” — We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Irving  Adams,  whose  conduct  of  the  Company,  of  which 
he  was  so  long  President,  was  marked  by  great  ability  and 
success.  If  we  mistake  not,  his  son  will  form  a  worthy  and 
admirable  successor. 


b  THE  SULPHOCYANIDES  AS  FIXING  AGENTS. 

I. 

Sulpho cyanide  of  ammonium  has  recently  being  mentioned  as 
a  fixing  agent  for  negative  purposes  in  preference  to  hypo, 
when  it  is  desired  to  resort  to  intensification,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  after  fixing.  As  the  sulphocyanides  were  tried  and 
found  wanting,  as  applied  to  positive  prints,  upwards  of  twenty 
years  ago,  it  may  be  interesting  to  consider  whether  the 
circumstances  differ  sufficiently  to  warrant  their  use  for  modern 
negatives.  At  first  sight  it  would  appear,  if  we  look  at  the 
relative  solubilities  of  the  different  silver  haloids  in  hypo  and 
sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  respectively,  that  the  former 
should  be  the  better  agent  to  employ  for  proofs  in  silver 
chloride,  and  the  latter  where  negatives  or  developed  bromide 
prints  are  in  question;  but  there  are  other  circumstances  to 
consider  besides  mere  solubility. 

The  great  objection  to  sodium  hyposulphite  is  found  in  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  sulphur  compound  which  very  readily 
decomposes,  parting  with  its  sulphur  both  in  the  free  state  as 
well  as  in  various  combinations  of  more  or  les3  doubtful 
character.  The  sulphocyanides  also  are  sulphur  compounds, 
but  it  was  urged  in  their  favour,  when  introduced  for  fixing 
purposes,  that  they  possess  a  more  stable  character  than  hypo, 
especially  in  that  they  do  not  part  with  sulphur  in  the  free 
state.  So  far  as  the  last  point  is  concerned  the  claim  is  well 
founded,  for,  whereas  sodium  hyposulphite  or  thiosulphate, 
almost  immediately  on  the  addition  of  an  acd,  deposits 
sulphur,  this  does  not  occur  in  the  case  of  the  sulphocyanide:. 
But  other  decompositions  occur  both  spontaneously  and  under 
the  action  of  heat  or  reagents  which  scarcely  leave  the  latter 
salts  a  better  reputation  than  hypo.  For  instance,  according 
to  Vvratts  the  stronger  acids  decompose  the  sulphocyanides 
with  elimination  of  sulphocyanic  acid,  and  this  in  turn  is 
resolved  spontaneously  in  the  cold,  and  more  rapidly  at  a 
higher  temperature  into  other  compounds  including  sulphydric 
acid  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  well  as  carbonic  disulphide 
and  ammonia.  All  the  metallic  sulphocjanides,  we  learn  from 
the  same  source,  are  decomposed  by  heat  with  formation, 
amongst  other  compounds,  of  metallic  sulphide. 

Frum  this  it  would  appear  that  the  formation  of  silver  sul¬ 
phide  in  imperfectly  fixed  or  insufficiently  washed  films  is  no 
less  likely  to  occur  when  the  sulphocyanides  are  employed  than 
is  the  case  with  hypo,  at  least  wTith  the  ordinary  conditions 
under  which  hypo-fixed  proofs  are  found  to  fade — that  is  to 
say,  under  the  influences  of  time  and  moisture  ;  although  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that,  under  the  action  of  reagents,  the  changes 
that  occur  are  not  so  rapid  nor  so  apparently  injurious  in  the 
case  of  sulphocyanide  as  of  hypo  ;  still  the  danger  lurks  about, 
and  should  be  guarded  against. 
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The  real  danger  seems  to  us  to  exist,  not  so  much  in  the 
liability  of  the  sulphocyanides  to  decompose  into  other  and 
dangerous  compounds  as  to  the  imperfect  way  in  which  they 
perform  the  work  of  fixing.  In  the  course  of  experiments 
made  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  it  was  found  that,  although 
prints  fixed  with  sulphocyanide  retained  their  whiteness — i.e.y 
resisted  sulphuration  far  better  and  for  longer  periods  than 
others  fixed  with  hypo,  when  preserved  in  the  dark — yet  expo¬ 
sure  to  light  in  a  very  short  time  caused  a  degradation  of  the 
high  lights,  showing  that  the  prints  had  not  been  perfectly 
fixed,  that  is,  had  not  had  the  whole  of  the  unreduced  silver 
removed  from  them  ;  and  this  result  was  the  same,  no  matter 
how  long  the  fixing  was  continued  or  what  strength  of  solution 
was  employed.  It  was  suggested  at  the  time  that  this  effect  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  albumenate  of  silver,  or  some  other 
organic  compound,  formed  in  the  print,  wras  not  perfectly  soluble 
in  the  new  fixing  agent ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  shown, 
by  Mr.  John  Spiller,  amongst  others,  that  in  this  respect,  so  far 
at  any  rate  as  concerns  the  albumenate,  that  sulphocyanide  was 
superior  to  hypo  ;  yet  the  fact  of  imperfect  fixation  undoubtedly 
remains. 


(/  The  Bate  Prince  Henry  of  Sattenburg'. — The  death 
of  Prince  Henry  has  caused  quite  a  run  on  his  portraits,  and  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  negatives,  of  recent  taking,  are 
doing  a  good  business  with  them.  Apart  from  being  the  husband  of 
the  Princess  Beatrice,  he  -was  credited  with  being  a  very  handsome 
man,  and  that,  no  doubt,  has  materially  increased  the  demand  for  his 
portrait.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  late  Prince  was, 
like  some  others  of  the  Royal  Family,  a  great  lover  of  photography? 
and  he  had  a  well-appointed  dark  room  at  Windsor  in  which  he 
worked. 


The  National  Portrait  G-allery. — It  is  announced  that 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  appointed  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  as 
a  Trustee  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  which  is  to  be  opened  to 
the  public  at  Easter,  in  place  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  resigned  the 
■post  a  few  weeks  back.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  Trustees  cannot  be 
induced  to  have  a  department  for  photographic  portraits.  As  we 
have  said  before,  in  a  gallery  of  national  portraits  it  is  the  likeness 
of  the  illustrious  individuals  that  should  be  one  of  the  chief  con- 
-siderations,  and  not  whether  the  portraits  be  works  of  art  or  not. 
Oil  paintings  of  many  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  various 
ways  in  the  arts,  kc.,  are  not  in  existence,  yet  their  portraits 
would  be  an  acquisition  to  the  Gallery,  and  photographs  might  be 
forthcoming ;  also,  wre  now  have  permanent  processes  for  their 
'reproduction.  _ 


Photographic  Spies. — It  would  appear  that  Venezuela  is 
not  just  now  a  desirable  place  for  tourist  photographers,  or,  at 
least,  English  ones,  to  visit.  A  telegram  from  New  York  says  that 
a  correspondent  of  the  Herald  was  arrested  at  La  Guayra  one  day 
last  week  while  taking  photographs  in  the  street.  He  was,  how- 
■ever,  subsequently  released  on  being  identified.  The  Judge  before 
whom  he  was  taken  explained,  as  the  reason  for  the  arrest,  that  he 
was  informed  that  many  British  spies  were  in  the  country  for  the 
■purpose  of  obtaining  photographs  of  the  defences.  Had  the  one 
■•arrested  been  an  English  traveller,  instead  of  the  correspondent  of 
-an  American  newspaper,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  found  himself  in 
an  unpleasant  position.  However,  we  surmise  there  are  not  many 
English  photographic  tourists  who  are  likely  to  visit  that  district 
at  present.  If  any  do,  however,  let  them  beware,  for  it  seems  it  is 
an  offence  even  to  photograph  in  the  streets. 


The  Poisons  Act  Again.  —  The  Pharmaceutical  Society 
(Dublin)  at  Belfast  have  been  prosecuting  the  firm  of  J.  Lizars 
.under  their  vexatious  Act  for  selling  an  ounce  of  bichloride  of  mer- 


;  cury;  but  here,  again,  they  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  nominal 
damages  on  one  summons,  and  the  two  others  were  dismissed.  The 
magistrates  in  the  sister  isle  evidently  take  the  same  view  of 
the  Society’s  proceedings  as  do  the  majority  of  them  in  England. 
One  of  the  features  in  this  case  was  that  the  poison  was  actually 
sold  by  a  duly  registered  pharmaceutical  chemist ;  but  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  was  instituted  on  the  ground  that  his  employers  were  not 
|  pharmaceutical  chemists  and  qualified  under  the  Pharmacy  Act 
;  (Ireland),  and  therefore  they  were  said  to  be  liable  to  penalties  for 
“  keeping  open  shop,”  &c.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  the 
f  chemical  branch  of  a  business  may  be  under  the  management  of  a 
|i  duly  qualified  and  registered  chemist,  that  is  not  sufficient  to  relieve 
the  employers  from  persecution.  This  is  strange,  because,  according 
to  the  Act,  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  chemist,  any  executor,  or 
administrator,  or  trustee  of  his  estate,  may  continue  the  business, 
provided  they  employ  a  duly  qualified  assistant.  This  is  trade 
unionism  with  a  vengeance.  Is  it  not  time  that  some  agitation 
was  instituted  to  obtain  a  repeal,  or  some  amendment,  of  this  ob¬ 
noxious  Act  and  the  way  it  is  administered  ?  The  thing  will  have  to 

be  done,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

:  7 


Trilby. — Visitors  to  the  Haymarket  Theatre  on  Monday  night 
had  a  pleasant  surprise  in  store  for  them  in  the  shape  of  a  souvenir, 
which  was  presented  to  every  person  present,  from  gods  to  pittites, 
to  commemorate  the  one  hundredth  performance  of  Trilby.  This 
|  took  the  form  of  a  small  portfolio  containing  seven  beautiful  photo¬ 
gravures,  with  the  title,  “  A  Souvenir  of  Trilby ,  by  Paul  M.  Potter 
(founded  on  George  du  Maurier’s  novel),  produced  for  the  first  time 
in  London,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Haymarket,  on  October  30,  by 
Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree.”  Inside  the  cover  is  the  original  cast  of 
Trilby ,  and  then  follow  the  photogravures.  These  are  from  nega¬ 
tives  taken  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Turner  (Turner  &  Drink- 
water),  of  Hull,  and  that  gentleman  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
his  work.  The  pictures  comprise  a  fine  study  of  Mr.  Tree  as 
Svengali,  which  is  followed  by  a  most  charming  photograph  of  Miss 
Dorothea  Baird  as  Trilby.  The  thorough  manner  in  which  this  young 
lady  looks  Trilby  and  acts  up  to  the  character  is  quite  wonderful. 
From  the  crown  of  her  head  to  her  pretty  bare  feet  she  is  Trilby,  and 
no  one  but  Trilby.  The  other  photogravures  in  this  handsome 
souvenir  are  of  Mr.  Edward  Maurice,  as  Taffy;  Mr.  Lionel  Brough, 
as  the  Laird  ;  Mr.  Esmond,  as  Little  Billee ;  Miss  Fillippi,  as  Madame 
Vinard ;  and  Miss  Ivor  and  Mr.  Allan,  as  the  mother  and  uncle  of 
Little  Billee.  The  photogravures  are  excellently  produced,  presum¬ 
ably  by  Messrs.  Virtue  &  Co.,  whose  name  is  attached  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  as  printers.  Should  it  become  the  custom  to  present  audiences 
with  such  handsome  books  on  the  hundredth  night  of  every  play, 
such  occasions  will  assume  more  importance  than  first  nights,  and 
quite  a  new  opening  will  arise  for  the  almost  ubiquitous  photo¬ 
grapher. 


Iris  Diaphragms  and  Screen  Work. — The  convenience 
of  the  iris  diaphragm,  now  so  universally  adapted  to  the  better  class 
of  lenses,  is  beyond  all  question  for  ordinary  purposes  :  but,  when  they 
are  required  for  use  in  conjunction  with  the  screen  for  half-tone  work, 
r  Waterhouse  stops,  no  doubt,  offer  greater  facilities  for  the  employment 
of  openings  of  other  than  circular  shape.  In  fact,  as  a  diaphragm, 
1  the  iris  is  useless  except  for  circular  apertures.  But  it  requires  the 
exercise  of  very  little  ingenuity  to  adapt  lenses,  so  fitted,  to  the 
|  purpose  in  view  with  any  form  of  diaphragm,  though,  perhaps,  a 
little  more  trouble  may  be  involved  in  changing  the  stops  when 
necessary  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  usual  Waterhouse  slot  were 
|:  available.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  provide  discs  of  blackened 
j  cardboard,  or  metal,  with  the  desired  shape  of  aperture,  and  made  to 
|  fit  either  into  the  tube  of  the  lens  or  its  hood,  the  iris  being  kept 
[  permanently  open  or  at  its  full  aperture. 


The  best  position — of  course,  theoretically — is  in  the  tube  of  the 
lens,  where  the  disc  is  readily  kept  in  place,  close  to  the  iris,  by 
means  of  a  ring  of  rubber,  similar  to  the  adapters  for  instantaneous 
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shutters ;  but  this  will  be  found  a  decidedly  inconvenient  plan  when 
the  system  of  giving  separate  exposures  with  different  sized  stops  is 
followed.  In  this  case  the  simpler  plan  will  be  to  place  the  dia¬ 
phragm  in  the  hood  of  the  lens,  as  was  formerly  frequently  done  with 
portrait  lenses;  and,  though  this  will  necessitate  a  comparatively 
longer  exposure  than  would  be  required  if  the  same  stop  were  fitted 
centrally,  no  other  practical  objection  will  be  found,  and  the  stops  j 
will  be  easily  accessible  when  a  change  is  necessary.  With  square 
and  oblong-shaped  apertures,  we  have  not  found  any  difference  in  the  l 
result  produced,  whether  the  stop  is  used  in  the  body  or  on  the  hood  ; 
of  the  lens,  hut  we  cannot  speak  to  the  effect  of  the  more  complicated  I 
shapes  affected  by  some  operators. 


In  using  a  diaphragm  opening  of  other  than  circular  shape,  per-  j 
fection  of  result,  of  course,  depends  as  much  upon  the  position  of  the  jj 
stop  in  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  the  screen  as  upon  any¬ 
thing  else ;  for,  clearly,  an  entirely  different  shape  of  dot  would  be 
produced  when  the  diagonal  of  a  square  stop,  or  the  longer  dimension 
of  an  oblong  one,  lies  in  the  same  direction  as  the  diagonals  of  the 
squares  in  the  screen  to  what  would  be  obtained  if  it  were  rotated 
through  an  angle  of  45°.  The  correct  position  of  the  stop  can  readily 
be  secured  by  carefully  rotating  the  lens  in  its  flange,  or,  better,  if 
the  stop  he  in  the  hood,  by  causing  the  latter  to  revolve,  while  the 
effect  is  watched  on  the  focussing  glass  with  a  magnifier.  If  the 
body  of  the  lens  be  revolved,  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  the  fine 
focussing  after  the  position  of  the  stop  is  secured. 


Important  Copyright  Case, — Photographers  often  com¬ 
plain  that,  after  having  given  permission,  for  a  fee,  for  a  reproduction 
of  a  picture  in  an  illustrated  paper,  the  block  is  used  in  other  papers 
without  permission  or  further  fee  being  paid.  In  such  cases  the  law 
will  give  redress,  as  it  did  one  day  last  week.  It  appears  that  Black 
and  White,  the  defendants,  wrote  to  Mr.  Reynolds-Stephens,  the 
plaintiff,  for  permission  to  have  a  representation  of  his  Academy 
picture,  In  the  Arms  of  Morpheus ,  in  their  illustrated  supplement, 
and  in  their  hand-book  for  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  New  Gallery. 
This  he  consented  to  give  for  the  fee  of  a  guinea ;  hut,  instead  of  the 
picture-  appearing  in  the  work  for  which  the  permission  was  given,  1 
it  was,  after  a  time,  reproduced  in  an  ordinary  number  of  the  paper.  | 
The  plaintiff  then  took  proceedings  for  damages  for  infringement  of 
copyright,  and  an  injunction  to  prevent  any  further  infringement. 
It  was  stated  at  the  trial  that,  had  the  picture  been  reproduced  in  the  ! 
work  for  which  consent  had  been  given,  it  would  have  been  an 
advantage  to  the  plaintiff,  but  its  appearing  the  following  year  in 
the  ordinary  newspaper  would  prejudice  the  chances  of  the  picture 
being  reproduced  as  a  photogravure.  A  number  of  artists  and  print  , 
publishers  were  called  to  substantiate  the  plaintiff’s  case,  and  in  the  ; 
result  the  jury  found  that  there  had  been  an  infringement,  and  j 
awarded  the  plaintiff  100/.  as  damages.  j 


In  the  forms  issued  by  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union  there  is 
a  stipulation  that  the  photograph  for  which  the  fee  is  paid  is  not  to 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  the  permission  is 
given  and  the  fee  paid.  The  above  case,  however,  appears  to  show 
that  this  stipulation  is  really  not  necessary,  although  it  makes  it 
clearly  understood  that,  if  consent  is  given  to  reproduce  a  picture  in 
one  publication,  it  must  not  be  used  in  another,  even  if  it  is  not,  used 
in  the  one  for  which  the  permission  was  accorded.  Photographers 
will,  however,  do  well  to  make  the  stipulation,  as  it  makes  the 
matter  quite  clear  to  the  purchaser  of  the  right  to  reproduce  that  it 
is  only  for  the  purpose  agreed  for,  and  that  alone. 


RONTGEN’S  DISCOVERY. 

Now  that  the  original  paper  by  Professor  Rbntgen  has  reached  us  in 
England  it  is  evident  that  the  importance  of  his  discovery  cannot  be 
'at  present  gauged,  even  if  we  set  aside  altogether  the  somewhat 
curious  but  interesting  experiments  of  photographing  through  wood 
and  other  substances.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  from  Rontgen’s 


paper  that  he  has  not  rediscovered  Lenard’s  cathodic  rn\>,  nor  Las  he 
merely  proved  that  the  radiations  at  the  ultra-violet  end  of  the 
spectrum  possess  somewhat  similar  properties  to  those  in  the 
infra-red. 

That  they  are  not  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  is  surely  proved  by  tlm 
fact  that  they  cannot  be  refracted  or  reflected;  that  they  are  not 
cathodic  rays  is  proved  by  their  non-deflection  by  a  magnet,  and, 
according  to  Rbntgen,  start  from  that  spot  in  the  wall  of  the  tube 
where  the  cathodic  rays  strike,  not  from  the  cathode  itself. 


A  very  important  paper  bearing  upon  the  subject  appears  in  the 
current  issue  of  Wiedemanns  Annalen,  No.  1.,  1896,  p.  147,  by  Herr 
Jaumann,  in  which  he  points  out  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that 


strongest  in  the  axis  of  symmetry  of  the  discharge  space,  and  gradually 
decrease  outward.  Jaumanu  points  out  that  the  influence  of  the 
conducting  wire  upon  cathodic  rays  proves  that  their  period  of 
vibration  is  of  similar  magnitude  as  the  waves  in  the  wires,  that  is. 
between  10-8  aud  10-9  seconds  ;  therefore,  they  are  not  ultra- violet 
rays,  and  further,  if  they  were  trausverse  without  being  ultra-violet, 
they  would  be  ordinary  light  or  Hertzian  waves.  That  the  vibration 
of  cathodic  rays  coincides  with  the  direction  of  propagation,  tout  is. 
that,  they  are  longitudinal,  was  proved  by  Lenar d’s  experiments  of 
their  discharging  influence  when  falling  normally  upon  the  surface 
of  an  electrode. 

The  essential  difference  between  these  X  rays  and  ordinary  rays 
will  be  at  once  seen  if  we  recall  the  definition  of  ordinary  light  as 
vibrations  of  the  ether  particles  in  all  directions  across  the  line  of 
propagation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  vibrations  of  ordinary  light  take 
place  in  every  plane  in  succession  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
the  wave’s  motion. 

That  Rbntgen’s  rays  are  not  light  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
is  obvious,  and,  further,  his  experiments  prove  that  they  are  absolutely 
invisible  to  the  eye  even  when  the  latter  be  placed  close  to  their 
source. 

An  interesting  experiment  would  be  to  try  the  effect  of  very  th  n 
plates  of  tourmaline  on  these  rays,  first  with  the  optic  axes  of  the 
crystals  parallel,  secondly  with  their  axes  at  an  angle  of  45°,  aud 
then  at  right  angles  to  see  whether  there  is  any  connexion  between 
polarised  light  and  these  new  rays.  E.  J.  Wall. 

- ♦ - 

PROFESSOR  RONTGEN’S  DISCOVERY:  ON  A  NEW  KIND 


[Nature.] 

(1)  A  Discharge  from  a  large  induction  coil  is  passed  through  a  Hittorf’3 
vacuum  tube,  or  through  a  well-exhausted  Crookes’  or  Lenard’s  tube. 
The  tube  is  surrounded  by  a  fairly  close-fitting  shield  of  black  paper ;  it 
is  then  possible  to  see,  in  a  completely  darkened  room,  that  paper 
covered  on  one  side  with  barium  platino-cyanide  lights  up  with  brilliant 
fluorescence  when  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tube,  whether 
the  painted  side  or  the  other  be  turned  towards  the  tube.  The 
fluorescence  is  still  visible  at  two  metres  distance.  It  is  easy  to  show 
that  the  origin  of  the  fluorescence  lies  within  the  vacuum  tube. 

(2)  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  some  agent  is  capable  of  penetrating 
black  cardboard  which  is  quite  opaque  to  ultra-violet  light,  sunlight,  or 
arc-light.  It  is,  therefore,  of  interest  to  investigate  how  far  other  bodies 
can  be  penetrated  by  the  same  agent.  It  is  readily  shown  that  all  bodies 
possess  this  same  transparency,  but  in  very  varying  degrees.  For 
example,  paper  is  very  transparent;  the  fluorescent  screen  will  light, 
up  when  placed  behind  a  book  of  a  thousand  pages  ;  printer’s  ink  offers 
no  marked  resistance  Similarly  the  fluorescence  shows  behind  two 
packs  of  cards ;  a  single  card  does  not  visibly  diminish  the  brilliancy  of 
the  light.  So,  again,  a  single  thickness  of  tinfoil  hardly  casts  a  shadow 
on  the  screen;  several  have  to  be  superposed  to  produce  a  marked  effect. 
Thick  blocks  of  wood  are  still  transparent.  Boards  of  pine  two  or  three 
centimetres  thick  absorb  only  very  little.  Apiece  of  sheet  aluminium, 
15  mm.  thick,  still  allowed  the  X  rays  (as  I  will  call  the  rays,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity)  to  pass,  but  greatly  reduced  the  fluorescence.  Glass  plates  of 
similar  thickness  behave  similarly ;  lead  glass  is,  however,  much  more 
opaque  than  glass  free  from  lead.  Ebonite  several  centimetres  thick  is 
transparent.  If  the  hand  be  held  before  the  fluorescent  screen,  the 

*  Translated  by  Arthur  Stanton  from  the  Sitzungsberichte  dsr  Wurzburger  Bhysik- 
mr.dic.  GesMschaJt,  1895. 
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shadow  shows  the  bones  darkly,  with  only  faint  outlines  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  tissues. 

Water  and  several  other  fluids  are  very  transparent.  Hydrogen  is  not 
markedly  more  permeable  than  air.  Plates  of  copper,  silver,  lead,  geld, 
and  platinum  also  allow  the  rays  to  pass,  but  only  when  the  metal  is  thin.  . 
Platinum  -2  mm.  thick  allows  some  ra;vs  to  pass  ;  silver  and  copper  are 
more  transparent.  Lead  1’5  mm.  thick  is  practically  opaque.  If  a 
square  rod  of  wood  20  mm.  in  the  side  be  painted  on  one  face  with  white 
lead,  it  casts  little  shadow  when  it  is  so  turned  that  the  painted  face  is 
parallel  to  the  X  rays,  but  a  strong  shadow  if  the  rays  have  to  pass 
through  the  painted  side.  The  salts  of  the  metals,  either  solid  or  in 
solution,  behave  generally  as  the  metals  themselves. 

(3)  The  preceding  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  density 
of  the  bodies  is  the  property  whose  variation  mainly  affects  their  perme-  j 
ability.  At  least  no  other  property  seems  so  marked  in  this  connexion.  , 
But  that  the  density  alone  does  not  determine  the  transparency  is  shown  | 
by  an  experiment  wherein  plates  of  similar  thickness  of  Iceland  spar,  j 
glass,  aluminium,  and  quartz  were  employed  as  screens.  Then  the  Ice-  i 
land  spar  showed  itself  much  less  transparent  than  the  other  bodies, 
though  of  approximately  the  same  density.  I  have  not  remarked  any  j 
strong  fluorescence  of  Iceland  spar  compared  with  glass  (see  below,  jj 
No.  4). 

(4)  Increasing  thickness  increases  the  hindrance  offered  to  the  rays  by  \ 

all  bodies.  A  picture  has  been  impressed  on  a  photographic  plate  of  a  j 
number  of  superposed  layers  of  tinfoil,  like  steps,  presenting  thus  a  j 
regularly  increasing  thickness.  This  is  to  be  submitted  to  photometric 
processes  when  a  suitable  instrument  is  available.  jj 

(5)  Pieces  of  platinum,  lead,  zinc,  and  aluminium  foil  were  so  arranged  i 
as  to  produce  the  same  weakening  of  the  effect.  The  annexed  table 
shows  the  relative  thickness  and  density  of  the  equivalent  sheets  of 


metal : — 

Thickness. 

Relative  thickness. 

Density. 

Platinum . 

•018  mm. 

.  1  .... 

..  21-5 

Lead . 

•050  „ 

.  3  .... 

..  11-3 

Zinc . 

•100  „ 

6  .... 

..  7T 

Aluminium . 

3-500  „ 

.  200  .... 

..  2-fi 

From  these  values  it  is  clear  that  in  no  case  can  we  obtain  the  trans-  | 
parency  of  a  body  from  the  product  of  its  density  and  thickness.  The 
transparency  increases  much  more  rapidly  than  the  product  decreases. 

(6)  The  fluorescence  of  barium  platinocyanide  is  not  the  only  notice¬ 
able  action  of  the  X  rays.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  other  bodies  exhibit 
fluorescence,  e.g.,  calcium  sulphide,  uranium  glass,  Iceland  spar,  rock 
salt,  &c. 

Of  special  interest  in  this  connexion  is  the  fact  that  photographic  dry  J 
plates  are  sensitive  to  the  X  rays.  It  is  thus  possible  to  exhibit  the  ]! 
phenomena  so  as  to  exclude  the  danger  of  error.  I  have  thus  confirmed  j 
many  observations,  originally  made  by  eye  observation  with  the  fluores¬ 
cent  screen.  Here  the  power  of  the  X  rays  to  pass  through  wood  or 
cardboard  becomes  useful.  The  photographic  plate  can  be  exposed  to 
the  action  without  removal  of  the  shutter  of  the  dark  slide  or  other  pro¬ 
tecting  case,  so  that  the  experiment  need  not  be  conducted  in  darkness.  : 

Manifestly,  unexposed  plates  must  not  be  left  in  their  box  near  the 
vacuum  tube.  j 

It  seems  now  questionable  whether  the  impression  on  the  plate  is  a  j 
direct  effect  of  the  X  rays,  or  a  secondary  result  induced  by  the  fluores¬ 
cence  of  the  material  of  the  plate.  Films  can  receive  the  impression  as 
well  as  ordinary  dry  plates. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  show  experimentally  that  the  X  rays  give  rise 
to  any  calorific  effects.  These,  however,  may  be  assumed,  for  the 
phenomena  of  fluorescence  shows  that  the  X  rays  are  capable  of  trans-  | 
formation.  It  is  also  certain  that  all  the  X  rays  falling  on  a  body  do  not 
leave  it  as  such. 

The  retina  of  the  eye  is  quite  insensitive  to  these  rays  ;  the  eye  placed 
close  to  the  apparatus  sees  nothing.  It  is  clear  from  the  experiments 
that  this  is  not  due  to  want  of  permeability  on  the  part  of  the  structures 
of  the  eye. 

(7)  After  my  experiments  on  the  transparency  of  increasing  thicknesses 
of  different  media,  I  proceeded  to  investigate  whether  the  X  rays  could 
be  deflected  by  a  prism.  Investigations  with  water  and  carbon  bisulphide 
in  mica  prisms  of  30°  showed  no  deviation  either  on  the  photographic  or 
the  fluorescent  plate.  For  comparison,  light  rays  were  allowed  to  fall  on 
the  prism  as  the  apparatus  was  set  up  for  the  experiment.  They  were 
deviated  10  mm.  and  20  mm.  respectively  in  the  case  of  the  two  prisms. 

With  prisms  of  ebonite  and  aluminium  I  have  obtained  images  on  the 
photographic  plate  which  point  to  a  possible  deviation.  It  is,  however, 
uncertain,  and  at  most  would  point  to  a  refractive  index  1-Q5.  No 


deviation  can  be  observed  by  means  of  the  fluorescent  screen.  In¬ 
vestigations  with  the  heavier  metals  have  not  a3  yet  led  to  any  result, 
because  of  their  small  transparency  and  the  consequent  enfeebling  of  the 
transmitted  rays. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  question  it  is  desirable  to  try  in 
other  ways  whether  the  X  rays  are  susceptible  ,of  refraction.  Finely 
powdered  bodies  allow,  in  thick  layers,  but  little  of  the  incident  light  to 
pass  through,  in  consequence  of  refraction  and  reflection.  In  the  case 
of  the  X  rays,  however,  such  layers  of  powder  are  for  equal  masses  of 
substance  equally  transparent  with  the  coherent  solid  itself.  Hence  we 
cannot  conclude  any  regular  reflection  or  refraction  of  the  X  rays.  The 
research  was  conducted  by  the  aid  of  finely  powdered  rock  salt,  fine 
electrolytic  silver  powder,  and  zinc  dust  already  many  times  employed  in 
chemical  work.  In  all  these  cases  the  result,  whether  bv  the  fluorescent 
screen  or  the  photographic  method,  indicated  no  difference  in  trans¬ 
parency  between  the  powder  and  the  coherent  solid. 

It  is,  hence,  obvious  that  lenses  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  capable  of 
concentrating  the  X  rays  ;  in  effect,  both  an  ebonite  and  a  glass  lens  of 
large  size  proved  to  be  without  action.  The  shadow  photograph  of  a 
round  rod  is  darker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edge;  the  image  of  a 
cylinder  filled  with  a  body  more  transparent  than  its  walls  exhibits  the 
middle  brighter  than  the  edge. 

(8)  The  preceding  experiments,  and  others  which  I  pass  over,  point  to 
the  rays  being  incapable  of  regular  reflection.  It  is,  however,  well  to 
detail  an  observation  which  at  first  sight  seemed  to  lead  to  an  opposite 
conclusion. 

I  exposed  a  plate,  protected  by  a  black  paper  sheath,  to  the  X  rays,  so 
that  the  glass  side  lay  next  to  the  vacuum  tube.  The  sensitive  film  was 
partly  covered  with  star-shaped  pieces  of  platinum,  lead,  zinc,  and 
aluminium.  On  the  developed  negative  the  star- shaped,  impression 
showed  dark  under  platinum,  lead,  and,  more  markedly,  unqer  zinc  ; 
the  aluminium  gave  no  image.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  these  three 
metals  can  reflect  the  X  rays;  as,  however,  another  explanation  s 
possible,  I  repeated  the  experiment,  with  this  only  difference,  that  a  film 
of  thin  aluminium  foil  was  interposed  between  the  sensitive  film  and 
the  metal  stars.  Such  an  aluminium  plate  is  opaque  to  ultra-violet 
rays,  but  transparent  to  X  rays.  In  the  result  the  images  appeared  as 
before,  this  pointing  still  to  the  existence  of  reflection  at  metal  surfaces. 

If  one  considers  this  observation  in  connexion  with  others,  namely,  on 
the  transparency  of  powders,  and  on  the  state  of  the  surface  not  being 
effective  in  altering  the  passage  of  the  X  rays  through  a  body,  it  leads  to 
the  probable  conclusion  that  regular  reflection  does  not  exist,  but  that 
bodies  behave  to  the  X  rays  as  turbid  media  to  light. 

Since  I  have  obtained  no  evidence  of  refraction  at  the  surface  of 
different  media,  it  seems  probable  that  the  X  rays  move  with  the  same 
velocity  in  all  bodies,  and  in  a  medium  which  penetrates  everything,  and 
in  which  the  molecules  of  bodies  are  embedded.  The  molecules  obstruct 
the  X  rays,  the  more  effectively  as  the  density  of  the  body  concerned  is 
greater. 

(9)  It  seemed  possible  that  the  geometrical  arrangement  of  the  mole¬ 
cules  might  affect  the  action  of  a  body  upon  the  X  rays,  so  that,  for 
example,  Iceland  spar  might  exhibit  different  phenomena  according  to 
the  relation  of  the  surface  of  the  plate  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal.  Ex¬ 
periments  with  quartz  and  Iceland  spar  on  this  point  lead  to  a  negative 
result. 

(10)  It  is  known  that  Lenard,  in  his  investigations  on  kathode  rays, 
has  shown  that  they  belong  to  the  ether,  andean  pass  through  all  bodies. 
Concerning  the  X  rays  the  same  may  be  said. 

In  his  latest  work  Lenard  has  investigated  the  absorption  coefficients 
of  various  bodies  for  the  cathode  rays,  including  air  at  atmospheric 
pressure,  which  gives  4T0,  3-40,  3 ’10  for  1  cm.,  according  to  the  degree 
of  exhaustion  of  the  gas  in  discharge  tube.  To  judge  from  the  nature 
of  the  discharge,  I  have  worked  at  about  the  same  pressure,  but 
occasionally  at  greater  or  smaller  pressures.  I  find,  using  a  Webber's 
photometer,  that  the  intensity  of  the  fluorescent  light  varies  nearly  as  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance  between  screen  and  discharge  tube.  This 
result  is  obtained  from  three  very  consistent  sets  of  observations  at 
distances  of  100  and  200  mm.  Hence  air  absorbs  the  X  rays  much  less 
than  the  cathode  rays.  This  result  is  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
previously  described  result,  that  the  fluorescence  of  the  screen  can  be 
still  observed  at  2  metres  from  the  vacuum  tube.  In  general,  other 
bodies  behave  like  air  ;  they  are  more  transparent  for  the  X  rays  than 
for  the  cathode  rays. 

(11)  A  further  distinction,  and  a  noteworthy  one,  results  from  the 
action  of  a  magnet.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  observing  any  deviation  of 
the  X  rays  even  in  very  strong  magnetic  fields. 

The  deviation  of  cathode  rays  by  the  magnet  is  one  of  their  peculiar 
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characteristics  ;  it  has  been  observed  by  Hertz  and  Lenard,  that  several 
kinds  of  cathode  rays  exist,  which  differ  by  their  power  of  exeiting 
phosphorescence,  their  susceptibility  of  absorption,  and  their  deviation 
by  the  magnet ;  but  a  notable  deviation  has  been  observed  in  all  cases 
which  have  yet  been  investigated,  and  I  think  that  such  deviation  affords 
a  characteristic  not  to  be  set  aside  lightly. 

(12)  As  the  result  of  many  researches,  it  appears  that  the  place  of 
most  brilliant  phosphorescence  of  the  walls  of  the  discharge  tube  is  the 
chief  seat  whence  the  X  rays  originate  and  spread  in  all  directions  ;  that 
is,  the  X  rays  proceed  from  the  front  where  the  cathode  rays  strike  the 
glass.  If  one  deviates  the  cathode  rays  within  the  tube  by  means  of  a 
magnet,  it  is  seen  that  the  X  rays  proceed  from  a  new  point,  i.e.,  again 
from  the  end  of  the  cathode  rays. 

Also  for  this  reason  the  X  rays,  which  are  not  deflected  by  a  magnet, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  cathode  rays  which  have  passed  through  the  glass, 
for  that  passage  cannot,  according  to  Lenard,  be  the  cause  of  the 
different  deflection  of  the  rays.  Hence  I  conclude  that  the  X  rays  are 
not  identical  with  the  cathode  rays,  but  are  produced  from  the  cathode 
rays  at  the  glass  surface  of  the  tube. 

(13)  The  rays  are  generated  not  only  in  glass.  I  have’  obtained  them 
in  an  apparatus  closed  by  an  aluminium  plate  2  mm.  thick.  I  purpose 
later  to  investigate  the  behaviour  of  other  substances. 

(14)  The  justification  of  the  term  “  rays,”  applied  to  the  phenomena, 
lies  partly  in  the  regular  shadow  pictures  produced  by  the  interposition 
of  a  more  or  less  permeable  body  between  the  source  and  a  photographic 
plate  or  fluorescence  screen. 

I  have  observed  and  photographed  many  such  shadow  pictures.  Thus, 
I  have  an  outline  of  part  of  a  door  covered  with  lead  paint ;  the  image 
was  produced  by  placing  the  discharge  tube  on  one  side  of  the  door,  and 
the  sensitive  plate  on  the  other.  I  have  also  a  shadow  of  the  bones  of  the 
hand,  of  a  wire  wound  upon  a  bobbin,  of  a  set  of  weights  in  a  box,  of  a 
compass  card  and  needle  completely  enclosed  in  a  metal  case,  of  a  piece 
of  metal  where  the  X  rays  show  the  want  of  homogeneity  and  of  other 
things. 

For  the  rectilinear  propagation  of  the  rays,  I  have  a  pinhole  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  discharge  apparatus  covered  with  black  paper.  It  is  faint, 
but  unmistakable. 

(15)  I  have  sought  for  interference  effects  of  the  X  rays,  but  possibly,  in 
consequence  of  their  small  intensity,  without  result. 

(16)  Researches  to  investigate  whether  electrostatic  forces  act  on  the  X 
rays  are  begun,  but  not  yet  concluded. 

(17)  If  one  asks,  What,  then,  are  these  X  rays ;  since  they  are  not 
c  ithode  rays,  one  might  suppose,  from  their  power  of  exciting  fluor¬ 
escence  and  chemical  action,  them  to  be  due  to  ultra-violet  light?  In 
opposition  to  this  view,  a  weighty  set  of  considerations  presents  itself.  If 
X  rays  be  indeed  ultra-violet  light,  then  that  light  must  possess  the 
following  properties : — 

(a)  It  is  not  refracted  in  passing  from  air  into  water,  carbon  bisulphide, 
aluminium,  rock  salt,  glass,  or  zinc. 

(fe)  It  is  incapable  of  regular  reflection  at  the  surfaces  of  the  above 
bodies. 

(e)  It  cannot  be  polarised  by  any  ordinary  polarising  media. 

(i d )  The  absorption  by  various  bodies  must  depend  chiefly  on  their 
density. 

That  is  to  say,  these  ultra-violet  rays  must  behave  quite  differently 
from  the  visible,  infra-red,  and  hitherto  known  ultra-violet  rays. 

These  things  appear  so  unlikely  that  I  have  sought  for  another 
hypothesis. 

A  kind  of  relationship  between  the  new  rays  and  light  rays  appears 
to  exist ;  at  least  the  formation  of  shadows,  fluorescence,  and  the  pro- 
duction  of  chemical  action  point  in  this  direction.  Now,  it  has  been 
kaown  for  a  long  time  that,  besides  the  transverse  vibrations  which 
recount  for  the  phenomena  of  light,  it  is  possible  that  longitudinal 
•>  ibrations  should  exist  in  the  ether,  and,  according  to  the  view  of  some 
>,  hysicists,  must  exist.  It  is  granted  that  their  existence  has  not  yet 
luen  made  clear,  and  their  properties  are  not  experimentally  demon¬ 
strated.  Should  not  the  new  rays  be  ascribed  to  longitudinal  waves  in 
the  ether  ? 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  in  the  course  of  this  research  made  myself 
more  and  more  familiar  with  this  thought,  and  venture  to  put  the 
i  pinion  forward,  while  I  am  quite  conscious  that  the  hypothesis  advanced 
t-till  requires  a  more  solid  foundation.  Professor  W.  C  Rontgen. 


P<  regard  to  Professor  Rbntgen’s  discovery,  Mr.  A.  A.  C.  Swinton  writes 
i.i  Nature  : — 

Working  upon  the  lines  indicated  in  the  telegrams  from  Vienna  1 


recently  published  in  the  daily  papers,  I  have  with  the  assistance  of  Mr 
J.  C.  M.  Stanton,  repeated  many  of  Professor  Rbntgen’s  experiments 
with  entire  success.  According  to  one  of  our  first  experiments,  an  ordi¬ 
nary  gelatinous  bromide  dry  photographic  plate  was  placed  in  an  ordinary 
camera  back.  The  wooden  shutter  of  the  back  was  kept  closed,  and  upon 
it  were  placed  miscellaneous  articles,  such  as  coins,  pieces  of  wood,  carbon, 
ebonite,  vulcanised  fibre,  aluminium,  Ac.,  all  being  quite  opaque  to  ordi¬ 
nary  light.  Above  was  supported  a  Crookes  tube,  which  was  excited  for 
some  minutes.  On  development,  shadows  of  all  the  articles  placed  on 
the  slide  were  clearly  visible,  some  being  more  opaque  than  others. 
Further  experiments  were  tried  with  thin  plates  of  aluminium  or  oil 
black  vulcanised  fibre  interposed  between  the  objects  to  be  photographed 
and  the  sensitive  surface,  this  thin  plate  being  used  in  place  of  the  wood 
of  the  camera  back.  In  this  manner  sharper  shadow  pictures  were  ob¬ 
tained.  While  most  thmk  metal  sheets  appear  to  be  entirely  opaque  to 
the  radiations,  aluminium  appears  to  be  relatively  transparent.  Ebonite, 
vulcanised  fibre,  carbon,  wood,  cardboard,  leather,  and  slate  are  all  very 
transparent,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  glass  is  exceedingly  opaque.  Thin 
metal  foils  are  moderately  opaque,  but  not  altogether  so. 

As  tending  to  the  view  tha,t  the  radiations  are  more  akin  to  ultra-violet 
than  to  infra-red  light,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  solution  of  alum  in 
water  is  distinctly  more  transparent  to  them  than  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon. 

So  far  as  our  own  experiments  go,  it  appears  that,  at  any  rate  without 
very  long  exposures,  a  sufficiently  active  excitation  of  the  Crookes  tube  is 
not  obtained  by  direct  connexion  to  an  ordinary  Rhumkorff  induction 
coil,  even  of  a  large  size.  So-called  high-frequency  currents,  however, 
appear  to  give  good  results,  and  our  own  experiments  have  been  made 
with  the  tube  excited  by  current  obtained  from  the  secondary  circuit  of  a 
Tesla  oil  coil,  through  the  primary  of  which  were  continually  discharged 
twelve  half-gallon  Leyden  jars,  charged  by  an  alternating  current  of  about 
20,000  volts’  pressure,  produced  by  a  transformer  with  a  spark  gap  across 
its  high-pressure  terminals. 

For  obtaining  shadow  photographs  of  inanimate  objects,  and  for  testing 
the  relative  transparency  of  different  substances,  the  particular  form  of 
Crookes  tube  employed  does  not  appear  to  greatly  signify,  though  some 
forms  are,  we  find,  better  than  others.  When,  however,  the  human  hand 
is  to  be  photographed,  and  it  is  important  to  obtain  sharp  shadows  of  the 
bones,  the  particular  form  of  tube  used,  and  its  position  relative  to  the 
hand  and  sensitive  plate,  appear  to  be  of  great  importance.  So  far, 
owing  to  the  frequent  destruction  of  the  tubes,  due  to  overheating  of  the 
terminals,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  exactly  the  best  form  and 
arrangement  for  this  purpose,  except  that  it  appears  desirable  that  the 
electrodes  in  the  tube  should  consist  of  flat  and  not  curved  plates,  and 
that  these  plates  should  be  of  small  dimensions. 

The  accompanying  photograph  of  a  living  human  hand  was  exposed 
for  twenty  minutes  through  an  aluminium  sheet  -0075  in  thickness,  the 
Crookes  tube,  which  was  one  of  the  kind  containing  some  white  phos¬ 
phorescent  material  (probably  sulphide  of  barium),  being  held  vertically 
upside  down,  with  its  lowest  point  about  two  inches  above  the  centre  of 
the  hand. 

By  substituting  a  thin  sheet  of  black  vulcanised  fibre  for  the  aluminium 
plate,  we  have  since  been  able  to  reduce  the  exposure  required  to  four 
minutes.  Indeed,  with  the  aluminium  plate  the  twenty  minutes’  expo¬ 
sure  appears  to  have  been  longer  than  was  necessary.  Further,  having 
regard  to  the  great  opacity  of  glass,  it  seems  probable  that,  where  ordi¬ 
nary  Crookes  tubes  are  employed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  active  radia¬ 
tions  must  be  absorbed  by  the  glass  of  the  tube  itself.  If  this  is  so,  by 
the  employment  of  a  tube  partly  constructed  of  aluminium,  as  used  by 
Lenard,  the  necessary  length  of  exposure  could  be  much  reduced. 

A.  A.  C.  Swinton. 


ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  PLATES  SENSITIVE  TO 
THE  ULTRA-VIOLET  RAYS.* 

[Communicated  by  Colonel  J.  Waterhouse,  I.S.O.] 

It  frequently  happens  that,  for  various  experimental  purposes,  plates 
with  a  sensitive  surface  of  pure  silver  bromide,  or  bro mo-iodide,  are 
required,  and  are  not  always  easy  to  prepare.  Some  few  years  ago,  Herr 
V,  Schumann  reported  that  he  had  found  a  means  of  preparing  platee 
sensitive  to  the  ultra-violet  rays  in  regions  hitherto  quite  unrecorded  by 
photography.  The  full  details  of  Herr  Schumann’s  method  of  preparing 
these  plates  have  now  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Vienna* 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  present  so  many  points  of  interest,  and  show 

*  Translated  from  the  Sitzungshericlit  der  Kaiserlichen  Akadeinie  der  Wissenschaften^ 
Math-Naturwiss.  Classe.  Band  cii.  Heft.  8,  Wien,  October,  1893,  pp.  994-1024, 
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such  thorough  working  out  by  Herr  Schumann,  that  a  translation  of  the 
paper  seemed  'desirable.  It  was  intended  originally  to  be  merely  an 
abstract  for  my  own  use,  but  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  condense  it 
without  loss.  The  paper  forms  the  sequel  of  two  papers  on  the  “  Photo¬ 
graphy  of  the  Rays  of  Shortest  Wave-length,”  published  in  the  same 
volume  of  the  Sitzungsberichte  (pages  415-475  and  625-694),  which  deal 
with  the  instruments  and  the  necessary  optical  and  electrical  arrangements 
for  taking  these  photographs  of  the  region  of  the  spectrum  between  w.  1. 
23P35  and  100  0  gg,  and  the  many  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in 
doing  so,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  wave-lengths  between  182  gg  and 
100  j ug,  for  which  entirely  special  arrangements  had  to  be  adopted. — 
J.  W. 

Introduction. 

In  my  previous  papers  (noted  above),  I  have  followed  out  the  spectrum 
of  electric  discharges  far  beyond  the  hitherto  known  limits  of  the  ultra¬ 
violet  (185 -2  g.g),  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  wave-length  100  gg.  The 
observations  were  carried  out  by  photographic  methods  as  far  as  w.  1. 
182  gg  with  gelatino-bromide  plates,  and  thence  to  w.  1.  100  gg,  with  a 
plate  which  I  prepared  specially  for  this  purpose  by  a  new  method. 

The  rays  beyond  w.  1.  182  gg  have  remained  quite  inactive  by  any 
method  of  spectroscopic  abservation  hitherto  employed.  They  are  only 
perceptible  with  the  above-mentioned  plates,  with  lenses  and  prisms  of 
-fluor  spar,  and  with  the  spectroscopic  apparatus  in  a  vacuum. 

The  method  of  preparation  of  these  plates  is  the  result  of  a  research 
not  yet  finished,  which  I  only  noticed  briefly  in  the  first  part  of  the 
papers  mentioned.  It  yields  a  coating  for  the  plates  of  the  desired 
fineness  and  sensitiveness,  films  which  are  more  sensitive  for  the  new 
•rays  than  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  which,  on  this 
account,  as  I  shall  show  later  on,  fulfil  their  purpose  in  two  ways. 

The  plates  are  less  satisfactory  in  other  respects  ;  they  suffer  in  time 
from  large  and  small  defects  in  the  surface,  which  can  only  be  checked  by 
proper  exposure  and  by  skilful  application  of  definite  precautionary 
measures  for  the  development  of  the  image.  But,  as  soon  as  this  pre¬ 
caution  is  put  aside,  numberless  spots  appear  of  different  intensity  and 
size  which  overrun  the  image  and  destroy  its  otherwise  so  remarkable 
sharpness.  This  is  the  direction  in  which  my  process  requires  improve¬ 
ment,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  principal  reason  why  I  have  not 
published  it  earlier.  I  certainly  hope  still  to  be  able  to  overcome  this 
defect,  as  a  result  of  further  researches,  if  more  time  is  available  to  me 
lor  them,  as  my  earlier  observations  lead  me  to  believe. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  might  have  happened  that  the  free 
publication  of  my  process,  which  I  had  not  intended  until  this  improve¬ 
ment  had  been  made,  would  have  been  indefinitely  postponed ;  but  this 
would  not  have  agreed  with  the  final  object  of  my  investigations,  which 
was  to  make  the  spectroscopy  of  the  new  region  of  rays  accessible  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  following  circumstances  have  also  influenced  me : — The  above- 
mentioned  account  of  my  researches  on  the  shortest  wave-lengths  hasi 
since  its  appearance  met  with  such  a  friendly  reception,  that  a  more 
active  interest  in  the  investigation  of  the  new  region  of  rays  seems  to  have 
already  been  secured.  This  is  shown  especially  by  the  efforts  that  are 
being  directed  to  the  problem  of  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  molecular 
theory  by  means  of  the  spectrum.  It  may  be  remarked  thereon,  that  the 
earlier  researches  in  this  direction,  which  first  of  all  only  aimed  at  the 
discovery  of  a  regular  connexion  between  the  lines  of  an  element  and 
•between  the  spectra  of  different  elements  have,  up  to  the  present  time, 
given  the  most  favourable  results  the  nearer  they  have  approached  the 
hitherto  known  boundaries  of  the  ultra-violet  region.  The  shorter  the 
wave-lengths  of  the  region  under  observation  were,  so  much  the  more 
markedly  this  regularity  was  disclosed.  From  this  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  new  region  of  rays,  with  its  incomparably  shorter  wave-lengths, 
will  yield  rich  material  for  observation  towards  the  completion,  as  well  as 
dor  the  verification  of  the  results  hitherto  obtained ;  and  so  much  the 
more  that  the  investigation  of  a  whole  series  of  elements,  which  has 
hitherto  been  quite  without  result  in  the  direction  mentioned,  is  directed 
on  this  part  of  the  spectrum  alone.  For  observations  of  this  kind  the  new 
plates,  even  before  their  improvement,  should  be  a  welcome  help.  It  is 
this  especially  which  has,  in  the  first  place,  decided  me  to  abandon  my 
•  original  intention  and  publish  my  process  at  once. 

The  following  paper  treats  of  my  own  personal  labours.  These  include 
■a  series  of  researches  which,  in  consequence  of  the  not  inconsiderable 
difficulties  which  were  caused  at  first  by  the  necessity  for  taking  these 
pictures  of  the  spectrum  in  a  vacuum,  have  occasioned  great  expenditure 
of  time  and  trouble.  I  have,  therefore,  contented  myself  with  single  trials 
of  the  respective  experiments  in  cases  where  the  verifying  of  the  first 
results  seemed  to  me  superfluous.  These  results  are  naturally  of  inferior 


value,  and  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  better  if  I  had  passed  them  over 
in  silence.  My  paper  would  then  have  been  so  incomplete,  that  their 
admission  into  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  least  of  two  evils.  I  shall,  how¬ 
ever,  suitably  note  them  in  what  follows,  so  that  the  possibly  doubtful 
worth  of  one  or  the  other  of  them  may  not  influence  the  principal  results 
of  the  investigation. 

Spectrographic  Preparatory  Work. 

The  spectrum  in  the  ultra-violet  was  already  known  as  far  as  w.  1. 
185 -2  gg.  In  1890  I  succeeded  in  discovering  waves  of  shorter  length  as 
far  as  w.  1.  182  gg  by  means  of  photography.  Beyond  this  the  photo¬ 
graphic  plates  failed  ;  whether  from  want  of  sensitiveness  or  from  the 
insufficient  energy  of  the  source  of  light,  nothing  further  could  be  deter¬ 
mined.  The  only  possibility  of  obtaining  an  elucidation  of  this  point  lay 
in  the  measurement  of  the  transparency  to  light  of  the  difierent  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  sensitive  coating  of  the  plates.  I  used  for  this  purpose 
gelatine  dry  plates  containing  gelatine  and  silver  bromide. 

Dry  gelatine,  as  I  was  the  first  to  show,*  absorbs  the  ultra-violet  rays 
very  powerfully,  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  their  refrangibility.  A 
film  only  0-00004  mm.  thick  is  sufficient  to  weaken  very  sensibly  rays  of 
about  w.  1.  185  2  gg. 

The  coating  of  a  gelatine  dry  plate  is  at  least  500  times  thicker.  Con¬ 
sequently,  waves  of  shorter  length  have  not  the  power  of  penetrating  the 
sensitive  depths  of  such  a  film,  or  of  reducing  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
silver  haloid,  to  give  a  dense  image.  From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  gelatine  was  not  without  a  share  in  the  loss  of  intensity  of  my  pictures 
of  the  spectrum,  and  that  a  film  of  pure  silver  bromide  might  have  given 
a  better  effect. 

Pure  silver  bromide  also  stops  the  rays  of  light  energetically;  however, 
according  to  my  photographs,  it  is  rather  more  transparent  for  the  wave¬ 
lengths  210  gg  to  185  gg,  thun  for  the  rest  of  the  spectrum.  This  slight 
difference  was  practically  of  little  importance.  Of  much  more  importance 
was  the  extent  of  the  extinction  which  might  result  photo-chemically  or 
photo-thermically.  The  absorption  spectrum  failed  to  elucidate  this 
point.  The  photographic  behaviour  of  pure  silver  bromide  could  alone 
decide  it. 

With  this  object  I  coated  a  glass  plate  with  a  thin  film  of  silver 
bromide,  which  had  been  precipitated  with  an  excess  of  alkaline  bromide, 
dried  it,  and  with  it  took  a  photograph  of  the  spectrum  of  the  spark 
between  two  aluminium  wires,  using  a  quartz  prism  and  lenses.  The 
I  plate  was  developed  like  a  gelatine  dry  plate,  with  pyrogallic  acid,  soda, 
and  potassium  bromide.  The  thickly  fogged  plate  showed  a  continuous 
spectrum,  which  extended  as  far.  as  wave-length  182  gg  in  undiminished 
intensity,  as  a  deep  black  band  of  action,  bordered  all  round  by  a  light 
edge.  The  continuity  of  this  band  was  entirely  owing  to  the  spreading  of 
all  the  lines  together,  an  appearance  which  also  occurs  with  gelatine 
plates  of  much  higher  sensitiveness. 

From  this  negative  I  concluded  that  the  modification  of  silver  bromide 
in  gelatine  emulsion  is  not  wanting  in  any  way  in  sensitiveness  for  the 
most  refrangible  rays,  nor  these  in  photo-chemical  energy,  but  rather 
that  the  want  of  sensitiveness  of  silver  bromide  in  gelatine  was  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  weakening  of  the  rays  which  these  suffer  on  their  passage 
to  the  silver  bromide  through  the  gelatine.  Hence,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  sensitiveness  of  silver  bromide  plates  could  be  increased  by 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  gelatine,  by  substituting  some  more  trans¬ 
parent  binding  medium  for  the  gelatine,  or,  finally,  by  doing  away  with 
the  binding  material.  This  would  only  answer  for  the  selected  region  of 
observation  which  ends  with  wave-length  182  gg.  I  therefore  repeated 
these  experiments  for  the  more  strongly  refracted  region  lying  near,  taking 
care,  however,  to  reduce  the  air  space  between  the  source  of  light  and  the 
plate,  which  I  had  already  previously  recognised  as  an  important  ab¬ 
sorbent  for  short  waves  of  light,  to  a  layer  of  only  a  few  millimetres 
thickness.  In  this  way  it  was  proved  that  a  region  rich  in  rays  existed 
beyond  182  gg,  and  also  that,  for  photographing,  this  pure  silver  bromide 
is  sufficiently  sensitive. 

These  photographs  on  pure  silver  bromide  form  the  basis  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  my  plates  sensitive  to  the  ultra-violet  rays,  which  is  treated 
in  the  following  section  of  this  paper. 

Preparation  of  Plates  Sensitive  to  the  Ultra-niolet  Rays. 
i  This  was  tried  in  three  ways — by  coating  with  emulsion,  by  bathing  in 
silver  nitrate  and  potassium  bromide  solutions,  and  by  coating  with 
precipitated  silver  bromide. 

A. — By  Coating  with  Emulsion. 

My  endeavours  to  obtafn  an  ultra-violet  sensitive  plate  with  emulsions 
*  See  toI.  cii.  part  2,  1893,  pp.  *57-464* 
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of  silver  bromide  have  given  no  practical  results.  They  are  only  men¬ 
tioned  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 

I  hoped,  with  a  silver  bromide  emulsion  containing  two  to  three  times 
as  much  silver  bromide  as  usual,  to  obtain  a  coating  poor  in  gelatine 
which  would  have  allowed  the  rays  to  penetrate  to  a  greater  depth  and 
given  a  more  intense  picture  than  is  possible  with  ordinary  silver  bromide 
in  gelatine.  I  obtained,  however,  the  exact  reverse  of  this.  The  silver 
bromide  settled  regularly  at  the  bottom,  even  before  the  poured-out  emul¬ 
sion  was  set,  so  that  the  uppermost  surface  of  the  coating  of  the  plate, 
which  in  this  case  is  alone  of  service,  consieted  merely  of  gelatine.  Plates 
of  this  kind  were,  from  the  reasons  already  explained,  more  insensitive 
for  the  most  refrangible  rays  than  ordinary  dry  plates. 

An  attempt  to  replace  gelatine  by  agar-agar  was  still  more  unsuc¬ 
cessful  :  the  coating  of  the  plate  separated,  as  soon  as  it  was  set,  into 
particles,  of  varying  sizes,  an  appearance  which  had  already,  some  years 
before,  prevented  me  from  using  agar-agar  for  emulsion  purposes. 

IB. — By  Immersion  in  Silver  Nitrate  and  Potassium-bromide  Solutions. 

If  a  plate  coated  with  gelatine  is  dipped  in  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
and  then  in  a  solution  of  potassium  bromide,  a  coating  of  silver  bromide 
is  obtained,  of  which  the  outer  surface  is  formed  of  silver  bromide  with¬ 
out  any  gelatine.  When  such  a  plate  is  exposed  to  light,  the  rays  pass 
first  through  the  silver  bromide  free  from  gelatine,  and  then  through  that 
which  is  enclosed  in  gelatine.  From  this  film  of  silver  bromide  free  of 
gelatine.  I  anticipated  good  results  in  photographing  the  smallest  wave¬ 
lengths. 

I  coated  a  levelled  glass  plate  with  a  three  per  cent,  solution  of  gela¬ 
tine,  and,  as  soon  as  the  coating  was  set,  immersed  it  in  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  let  it  drain,  cleaned  back  and  sides  with 
blotting-paper,  then  immersed  it  again  in  the  dark  room  in  a  three  per 
cent,  solution  of  potassium  bromide,  and  washed  it,  the  coated  side  being 
downwards  and  the  water  changed  constantly.  After  drying,  it  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  spectrum  of  aluminium,  and  then  developed  with  pyro-soda 
and  potassium  bromide. 

The  dried  opalescent  unexposed  plates  were  found  to  be  unevenly 
transparent,  and  showed  numerous  irregular  streaks.  They  fogged  com¬ 
pletely  on  development,  and  could  only  be  kept  clear  by  strongly  diluting 
the  developer.  However,  the  lines  were  in  all  cases  sharply  shown,  even 
when  the  plate  fogged,  and  more  intense  than  with  a  silver  bromide 
emulsion.  The  photographic  maximum  of  the  plate  exposed  to  alu¬ 
minium  light  was  about  the  two  lines  at  186-0  yy  and  185-2  yy.  Both 
always  developed  much  earlier  than  the  other  parts  of  the  spectrum. 

Gelatine  emulsion  plates  behaved  just  the  opposite,  these  lines  always 
appearing  last. 

Gelatine  bath  plates  consequently  have  an  advantage  over  emulsion 
plates  for  photographing  the  most  refrangible  rays. 

These  photographs  ended  at  wave-length  185-2  yy.  The  cause  of  this 
moderate  range  must  be  sought,  however,  not  in  the  plate,  but  rather 
much  more  in  the  fact  that  its  exposure  was  under  the  influence  of  an 
air  space  intervening  in  the  path  of  the  rays,  and  this,  as  before  shown, 
is  very  slightly  transparent  to  the  ultra-violet  rays. 

The  general  sensitiveness  of  the  gelatine  bath  plates  was  only  moderate, 
and  to  have  increased  it,  as  was  desirable,  would  have  been  difficult.  I 
therefore  contented  myself  with  a  single  trial  of  this  method,  and,  with¬ 
out  exposing  plates  to  the  wave-lengths  beyond  wave-length  185-2  yy, 
passed  on  to  the  last  of  the  methods  given,  which,  in  other  respects  also, 
promised  better  results. 

C.  By  Coating  with  Precipitated  Silver  Bromide. 

If  solutions  of  silver  nitrate  and  potassium  bromide  are  mixed,  a 
flocculent  precipitate  of  silver  bromide  is  obtained.  Very  dilute  solutions 
behave  otherwise.  They  give,  with  an  excess  of  potassium  bromide,  an 
extremely  fine  precipitate,  which  first  remains  suspended,  and  only 
settles  after  standing  for  weeks. 

The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  increases  the  deposit,  and 
hastens  the  settling. 

If  a  glass  plate  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  settling  vessel,  the  silver 
bromide  falls  on  it  in  a  layer  of  even  thickness,  and,  after  the  super¬ 
natant  fluid  haB  been  syphoned  off,  dries  in  a  short  time  to  a  dull 
yellowish  coating,  consisting  of  pure  silver  bromide,  with  a  small  mixture 
of  the  salts  dissolved  in  the  supernatant  fluid  (KN03  and  KBr),  which 
can  be  removed  by  washing.  Such  plates  stand  development,  and  also, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  fixing,  without  injury. 

The  above  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  method  I  have  used  for  years  for 
preparing  plates,  which  have  enabled  me  to  find  the  limits  of  the  spectrum 
between  wave-lengths  182  yy  and  100  yy.  V.  Schumann. 


|/  WINTER  PHOTOGBAPHY. 

[West  London  Photographic  Society.] 

My  first  duty  this  evening  is  to  disclaim  any  pretensions  whatever  to  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  dealing  in  an  instructive  manner  with  the 
subject  of  Winter  Photography. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  was  our  Secretary  good  enough  to  allot 
me  a  vacant  date  in  the  syllabus,  but  he  also  kindly  supplied  me  with  the 
title  for  a  paper,  and  instructions  to  proceed  with  the  subject.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  following  remarks  must  not  be  taken  as  in  any  sense 
authoritative,  but  merely  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

Winter  photography  is  so  general  and  comprehensive  a  term,  that  one 
might  be  expected  to  have  something  to  say  on  every  branch  and  phase 
of  photographic  work  usual  or  possible  during  the  winter  season, 

I  have,  however,  found  that  to  deal  in  a  general  way  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  by  amateur  workers  oi  negatives  and  prints  during  the  winter,  and 
of  wintry  subjects,  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  one  evening.  -  7* 

Obviously,  then,  the  first  point  to  be  considered  is,  What  preparations 
are  necessary  for  outdoor  work  during  the  winter.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  to  be  sure  of  a  supply  of  plates  or  films  ready  for  immediate 
use,  and  it  will  frequently  be  found  desirable  to  have  the  plate-holders 
already  filled,  so  that  not  a  minute  may  be  lost  indoors  when  the  time 
for  action  comes.  This  is  true  even  when  applied  to  persons  having  plenty 
of  leisure,  and  who  are  free  to  seize  any  opportunity  that  may  present 
itself  ;  much  more  so  is  it  important  for  those  whose  time  is  principally 
occupied  by  business  or  professional  duties.  Perhaps  it  need  hardly  be 
stated  that  one  reason  for  being  constantly  ready  is,  that  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  effects  of  winter  weather  appear  very  suddenly  in  this 
country,  and  frequently  last  a  few  hours  only.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  hoar  frost  or  rime,  and  not  infrequently  a  fall  of  snow  is 
quickly  followed  by  genial  sunshine,  which  causes  the  snow  to  fall  from 
the  trees,  whilst  that  covering  the  ground  loses  its  beautiful  fleecy 
texture. 

A  precaution  said  to  be  especially  necessary  for  securing  the  best 
rendering  of  snow  scenes  is  to  have  the  lens  surfaces  perfectly  free  from 
dust.  Mr.  F.  M.  Sutcliffe  calls  attention  to  this;  he  also  urges  the  use 
of  a  single  lens  with  a  fixed  stop  in  front,  or,  if  using  a  doublet,  that  some 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  shade  the  lens  on  the  under  side  from  the 
glare  of  a  bright  snow  scene. 

Personally,  I  had  noticed  that  such  subjects  were  more  difficult  to  get 
clear  and  sharp  than  an  ordinary  landscape,  and  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  a  much  smaller  stop  than  at  other  times.  I  am  not,  however, 
prepared  to  say  that  my  practice  is  as  effective  as  that  advised  by  Mr. 
Sutcliffe — probably  it  is  not. 

In  working  among  masses  of  ice  such  as  may  at  times  be  found  on  the 
shores  of  a  tidal  river,  it  will  be  found  an  advantage  to  have  the  spikes 
of  the  tripod  sharpened  up  to  a  fine  point,  so  as  to  get  a  firm  hold  on  the 
[  surface  of  ice. 

|  On  such  occasions  I  have  found  as  a  makeshift  a  piece  of  stout  string 
useful  for  fastening  the  tripod  legs  to  one  another  at  about  mid-length, 
to  prevent  them  spreading  on  the  slippery  surface. 

Some  uncertainty  has,  no  doubt,  been  felt  as  to  the  best  plate  or  film 
j  for  winter  work,  and  as  to  whether  any  particular  plate  is  better  than 
another.  On  this  point  I  prefer  not  to  ask  you  to  rely  on  my  own 
experience  entirely,  but  will  add  the  views  of  such  authorities  as  I  found 
handy  when  preparing  these  remarks. 

Of  the  utility  of  backing  all  plates  there  can  be  no  question,  as,  without 
doubt,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  effects  are  most  trying,  owing  to 
;  extreme  contrasts ;  neither  can  there  be  any  excuse  for  not  doing  so  since 

I  the  advent  of  specially  prepared  backing  paper  at  a  very  low  price.  My 
own  recent  practice  has  been  to  use  films  only,  which  do  not  appear  to 
need  backing. 

As  to  the  rapidity  of  plate,  I  have  always  used  a  medium  or  rapid 
plate,  and  I  find  that  the  practice  is  in  agreement  with  the  results  of 
experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  class  of  plates 
was  least  affected  by  low  temperatures.  It  will  be  evident  that  a  thickly 
coated  plate  or  film  is  very  desirable  for  the  proper  rendering  of  great 
I  extremes  of  light  and  shade. 

j  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  a  point  of  some  interest  from  its 
scientific  aspect,  but  which,  I  venture  to  think,  is  not  of  so  much 
practical  importance  as  some  would  have  us  believe.  I  refer  to  the 
influence  of  temperature  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  gelatino-bromide 
plate.  My  own  opinion— -which,  at  best,  must  be  considered  as  merely 
the  result  of  observations  in  practical  working — is  that  temperature,  in 
this  country  at  any  rate,  need  not  be  seriously  taken  into  account. 

However,  we  will  consider  what  has  been  proved  by  scientific  research,, 
and  leave  its  practical  applications  to  the  judgment  of  individual  workers. 
Professor  Dewar  was  an  early  experimenter  with  photographic  plates  at 
temperatures  far  below  anything  known  to  exist  outside  of  a  chemical 
laboratory,  and  which  he  describes,  in  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Society,  as 
“  a  temperature  by  the  side  of  which  the  arctic  regions  would  appear  like 
the  plains  of  India.”  He  also  said  that  “  he  had  been  puzzled  to  find 
that,  whereas  other  chemical  action  ceased,  photographic  action,  although 
considerably  diminished,  still  went  on.  The  impression  on  a  chilled  film 
was  less  by  about  eighty  per  cent,  than  that  left  on  a  film  at  ordinary 
temperature,  but  there  it  was.” 
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I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  a  loss  of  eighty  po  ment.  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  at  such  a  temperature  as  —180°  C.,  or  292  °  below  zero  Fahr., 
conveys  no  idea  of  practical  value  to  those  working  in  ordinary  winter 
weather. 

Another  experimenter,  Dr.  J.  Joly  found  that  the  effect  of  difference 
of  temperature  was  much  more  marked  on  an  isochromatic  plate  than 
upon  a  plain  silver  bromide  plate.  His  experiments  also  showed  that 
practically  the  isochromatic  plate  was  reduced  by  cold  to  the  limits  of 
sensitiveness  of  the  undyed  plate,  and  that,  under  conditions  of  extreme 
cold,  isochromatic  plates  possess  but  little  advantage  in  colour  correct¬ 
ness  over  ordinary  plates.  G.  F.  Blackmore. 

(To  be  continued.) 

-  - 
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and  sunspot  groups.  Active  spot  groups,  especially  when  near  the  limb, 
are  indicated  by  enormous  coronal  radiations  over  the  particular  region 
of  activity,  the  coronal  changes  synchronising  with  the  sunspot  changes. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  an  axiom  that  ‘every  sunspot  has  its  coronai 
ray,  as  every  prominent  radiation  may  be  easily  assigned  to  its  par¬ 
ticular  spot  to  which  it  invariably  points.  This  remarkable  association 
was  unexpected  at  first;  hence  I  neglected  to  note  the  spot  configurations 
on  the  sun’s  disc,  and  several  puzzling  appearances  on  several  of  the 
more  important  photographs  gave  rise  to  doubts,  which  have  been  in 
great  part  dissipated  by  reference  to  Miss  E.  Brown’s  important  paper  on 
‘The  Sunspots  of  the  Last  Year’  (1894-5),  Journal  B.A.A.,  vol.  vi., 
p.  15,  which  has  helped  to  explain  several  of  the  appearances.  It  has 
been  found  necessary  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  sunspot  appear¬ 
ances  on  every  occasion  when  photographs  have  been  taken,  which  has 
been  rewarded  by  repeated  confirmation  of  this  newly  discovered  associa¬ 
tion. 

“  2.  That  the  well-known  typical  spot-minimum  and  spot-maximum 
coronal  phases  alternate  pretty  rapidly,  apparently  synchronising  with, 
observed  short-period  phases  of  spot  activity  and  quiescence. 

‘‘3.  That  many  of  the  most  prominent  radiations  exhibit  a  decided 
helical  structure,  two  or  three  convolutions,  in  some  instances,  being 
distinctly  traceable — a  surprising  and  unexpected  feature. 

“  4-  uThe  £reat  Photographic  strength  of  the  coronal  rays  as  compared 
with  the  feeble  image  of  the  solar  disc,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
inference  that  the  coronal  radiations  are  the  chief  source  of  the  electrical 
energy  from  our  central  orb.” 


- - * - 
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***  In  this  column  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  'print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  uf 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 


Acetylene  Gas  Generator  (To  (Mr.  Thompson). — Messrs.  F.  S. 
Thorn  &  Co.  write :  “  Seeing  Mr.  Thompson’s  inquiry,  re 
Acetylene  Gas  Generator,  of  the  17th  inst.,  may  we  state  that 
we  are  manufacturing  a  simple  generator  suitable  for  the  lantern, 
or  enlarging  purposes.  It  is  quite  safe  and  automatic  in  action, 
and  gives  from  two  ^to  three  hours  light  with  one  charge  of 
calcium  carbide.” 


THE  SOLAR  CORONA  PHOTOGRAPHED  IN  DAYLIGHT. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Packer,  of  the  Astrophysical  station,  South  Birmingham, 
writes  to  the  English  Mechanic : — 

“  From  innumerable  experiments  made  during  the  last  six  months,  it 
has  been  found  that  metallic  plates,  foils,  and  films  are  relatively  trans¬ 
parent  to  solar  radiance  of  high  refrangibility,  and  that  photographic 
plates  screened  by  such  media  during  exposure  to  direct  sunlight  are 
affected  in  proportion  to  the  thinness  and  electrical  conductivity  of  the 
interposed  screen. 

“  This  interesting  discovery  has  been  successfully  employed  in  photo¬ 
graphing  the  solar  corona.  The  results  obtained  are  so  remarkable,  and 
the  recorded  coronal  changes  so  great  and  rapid,  that  great  caution  had 
to  be  exercised  till  a  sufficient  mass  of  confirmatory  evidence  could  be 
obtained  to  justify  this  announcement.  The  photographs  secured  range 
from  1895,  July  3  to  December  15,  on  which  latter  date  Comet  Perrine  is 
also  shown  very  close  to  its  calculated  place. 

“  The  earlier  photographs  were  taken  with  cameras  of  4  inch  and 
1  inch  aperture ;  the  metallic  screens  employed  were  tin  and  lead  foil  and 
sheet  copper.  Prominent  equatorial  extensions  over  the  region  of  active 
sunspot  groups  are  the  chief  features  of  these  pictures. 

“  By  far  the  most  remarkable  coronal  photographs  were  obtained  with¬ 
out  any  camera  lens  at  all,  merely  a  small,  neat  pinhole  aperture  being 
used.  These  show,  in  some  instances,  an  astonishing  wealth  of  detail, 
more  sharply  defined,  and  of  greater  extent,  and  agreeing,  in  the  more 
prominent  features,  with  ordinary  camera  exposures  taken  at  the  same 
time.  This  agreement  was  invariably  found  to  exist — a  proof  of  the 
objective  reality  of  the  phenomena. 

“  It  is  well  known  that  the  absorption  by  glass  lenses  of  the  rays  of 
higher  refrangibility  increases  rapidly  beyond  the  H  and  K  lines  of  the 
spectrum,  until  opacity  is  reached.  Lenses  of  quartz  or  rock  crystal  are 
known  to  possess  a  far  greater  transparency  to  these  ultra-violet  rays ; 
but  a  small,  clear  aperture  (pinhole)  is  obviously  the  best  of  all,  as  it 
transmits  rays  of  every  degree  of  refrangibility  entirely  unaffected ;  hence 
the  superiority  of  photographs  taken  by  such  means  over  ordinary  camera 
exposures. 

“  A  preliminary  discussion  of  the  photographs  show  clearly  the  follow¬ 
ing  characteristics : — 

“  1.  A  very  close  and  intimate  connexion  with  contemporary  sunspots 


;  Collodion  Emulsion  (To  Mr.  E.  Banks). — J. Hampton  says :  “I  have 
made  up  five  ounces  of  collodion- emulsion  (see  The  British 
Journal  Photographic  Almanac).  Mr.  Banks  says  add 
bichromate,  after  add  cadmium  bromide  till  the  red  colour  is 
gone.  I  added  a  little  at  a  time  to  the  cadmium  till  I  have  used 
about  one  ounce,  and  I  find  that  after  the  emulsion  stands  about 
one  hour,  there  forms  ac  the  top  of  the  emulsion  a  layer  the 
colour  of  a  deep  buff.  I  should  like  you  to  kindly  tell  me  about 
how  much  bromide  to  add  to  get  the  emulsion  right.  I  may 
add  that  I  can  get  a  negative  as  it  is  now.  The  lower  part  of 
the  emulsion  is  the  colour  ofga  warm  grey,  after  standing.” 

Acetylene. — E.  W.  B.  writes  as  follows  :  “  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  wonders  that  are  to  be  expected  from  the  new 
acetylene  gas,  but  more  especially  its  cheapness  as  compared, 
with  ordinary  coal  gas  ;  but  on  reading  Mr.  Edwin  Banks's  very 
interesting  article  in  the  last  number  of  The  Lantern  Record, 
I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  his  statements  with  the  expecta¬ 
tions  held  out  by  others.  The  price  of  the  calcium  carbide  is 
variously  quoted  at  from  about  2s.  6d.  a  pound  to  6d.,  or,  as 
Mr.  Banks  says,  at  2f d.  per  pound  by  the  ton.  Taking  even 
this  estimate  as  being  the  correct  one  when  the  stuff  is  properly 
on  the  market,  and  allowing  that  the  new  gas  gives  much  more 
light,  volume  for  volume,  than  the  old,  I  cannot  even  then  see 
how  five  cubic  feet— the  quantity  stated  by  Mr.  Banks  to  be 
obtainable  from  one  pound  of  the  carbide — costing  2§ d.  can 
compete  with  coal  gas  at,  say,  2s.  6d.  per  thousand.  Is  there 
not  some  mistake  somewhere?” — We  are  not  aware  what 
volume  of  the  gas  has  been  obtained  practically  from  a  given 
weight  of  the  carbide  ;  but,  supposing  the  latter  to  be  chemically 
pure,  which,  of  course,  the  commercial  article  is  not,  and 
calculating  from  its  chemical  composition  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  gas,  the  product  should  be  nearer  five  hundred 
than  five  cubic  feet  per  pound.  Perhaps  some  of  our  chemical 
readers  may  have  had  practical  experience  in  this  direction,  and 
be  able  to  throw  more  light  on  the  question. 
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Non-Iugitive  Dyes. — L.  M.  Frazer  -writes:  “Regarding  Dyes 
and  Photographic  Mordants  in  December  27  number,  could  you 
inform  me  of  three  dyes,  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  which  would 
not  fade  in  the  sunlight  P  I  have  tried  Judson’s  and  find  a  day  in 
sunlight  fades  them  badly.  If  three  pure  primary  tints  could 
be  had,  others  could  be  made  from  them.” 

Oommercial  Printing. — Photographer  asks  the  following  ques¬ 
tion  :  “  Wbat  is  about  the  average  number  of  frames  a 
photographic  printer  (and  a  boy  to  assist  in  changing,  &c.) 
would  be  required  to  keep  going,  including  fitting  up,  &c.,  the 
greater  part  of  which  would  be  vignetted  ?  Also  about  the 
number  of  prints  they  should  get  off  between  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  allowing  an  hour,  each 
of  them,  for  dinner,  taking  a  bright  day  as  an  example?” — 
Possibly  some  reader,  who  has  had  more  experience  with  com¬ 
mercial  printing  than  we  have,  will  give  his  ideas. 

Rational  Development.— Writing  apropos  of  the  development 
query  in  this  column  a  fortnight  ago,  J.  0.  says  :  “  Such 
formulae  as  the  one  referred  to,  in  which  one  ounce  of  pyro  is 
to  be  dissolved  in  eighty  ounces  of  water,  are  absolutely 
ridiculous  for  practical  purposes,  unless  in  establishments  where 
that  quantity  of  pyro  is  used  in  a  few  hours,  and  even  then  it 
might  be  more  conveniently  employed  in  a  more  concentrated 
condition.  The  quantities  of  sulphite  and  of  sulphuric  acid  are 
totally  inadequate  to  preserve  the  pyro  in  that  dilute  state, 
though  sufficient  of  the  volume  of  solution  be  reduced  to  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth ;  but  then  the  only*  convenience  of  such  a 
formula  disappears,  namely,  the  simple  mixture  of  equal  parts 
for  use.  The  disadvantage  of  the  system  lies  in  the  impossibility 
of  modifying  the  developer,  except  within  very  narrow  bounds, 
to  meet  errors  in  exposure,  as  the  only  power  the  operator 
possesses  is  in  the  direction  of  varying  the  proportions  of  pyro 
and  alkali,  whereas  with  the  more  rational  ‘  ten  per  cent, 
solutions  ’  the  mixture  can  be  strengthened,  diluted,  and  varied 
in  any  desired  degree  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  Again,  when 
the  bromide  is  in  combination  with  either  the  pyro  or  the  alkali, 
the  operator  has  certainly  not  full  control  of  his  developer  say, 
for  instance,  if  he  wishes  to  add  more  alkali  in  a  case  of  under¬ 
exposure.  In  adding  the  alkali,  he  must  perforce  also  add  a 
certain  quantity  of  bromide  which  may  be  sufficient  to  counter¬ 
act  any  benefit  otherwise  accruing  from  the  addition  of  alkali. 
Can  you  not,  sir,  once  more  exert  your  influence  in  the  direction 
of  having  ten  per  cent,  solutions  recognised  as  the  standard 
•developing  solutions  by  all  the  makers  of  plates?” — In  reply, 
we  can  only  say  that  it  was,  we  believe,  in  these  columns  that 
“  ten  per  cent,  solutions  ”  were  first  recommended  some  years 
ago,  but  that  was  at  a  period  when  pyro-ammonia  was  almost 
solely  used.  Now,  with  numerous  other  reducing  agents  and 
other  alkalies,  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  apply  universally  the 
same  system  ;  but  we  do  think  that  some  nearer  approach  could 
be  made  to  uniformity  in  the  expression  of  formulae  if  makers 
would  only  “  put  their  heads  together.” 

♦ - 

€5rftortal  Sable. 


Last  week,  when  noticing  The  Grammar  of  Photo-engraving ,  we 
omitted  to  say  that  the  author  is  Mr.  H.  D.  Farquhar,  and  that  the 
publishers  are  Messrs.  Dawbarn  &  Ward,  Farringdon-avenue,  E.C. 

» - 

HetojS  attir  fLoteg. 


Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held 
in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o’clock  on 
Wednesday  evening,  February  5.  There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  American 
and  foreign  photographs,  arranged  by  Mr.  Walter  D.  Welford.  Visitors  are 
always  welcomed  by  the  members. 

Remarkable  Change  in  the  Structure  of  Glass  by  Heating.— Among 
the  thin-sided  tubes  of  soda-glass  produced  for  chemical  purposes,  there  are 
occasionally  some  which,  on  heating,  undergo  a  strange  modification  of 
structure.  At  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  the  upper  layer  displays,  both 
within  and  without,  a  vast  number  of  fine  cracks  running  in  all  directions. 
These  cracks  do  not  penetrate  deeply  into  the  glass,  so,  that  when  the  scales 
are  rubbed  off,  the  body  of  the  tube  has  not  lost  much  in  thickness. — E. 
Priwoznik  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Anorganische  Chemie. 


Durham  City  Camera  Club. — The  following  gentlemen  have  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  act  as  Judges  at  the  above  Club’s  Exhibition  :  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson, 
Hexham ;  Mr.  W.  Parry,  photographer,  South  Shields  ;  and  Mr.  Framk 
Thompson,  Head  Master,  School  of  Art,  Durham.  The  lion.  Secretary  desires 
us  to  state  that  all  exhibits  will  be  repacked  and  dispatched  the  day  following 
the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 

Professor  Paul  Czermark,  of  Graz,  has  succeeded  in  photographing  a 
living  skull  without  its  fleshly  integument  by  means  of  Professor  Ituntgen's 
X  rays.  An  editor  of  the  Grazer  Tagblat,  eager  to  observe  the  process,  offered 
to  have  his  skull  “taken  ;  ”  but,  when  he  saw  the  result,  he  absolutely  refused 
to  have  the  picture  reproduced,  or  even  shown  to  any  one,  except  men  of 
science.  He  is  reported  not  to  have  slept  a  wink  since  he  saw  his  own 
“death’s  head.” 

The  Production  of  Stereoscopic  Effects. — Mr.  W.  Mathews  writes  : 
Please  note  that  your  printer  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  stating  the  year 
“  1895  ” — (last  year) — as  the  date  of  that  communication  of  mine  to  your 
Journal  which  dealt  with  the  “Initial  Stage  ”  of  “Composite  Portraiture." 
It  should  have  been,  of  course,  1885,  which  is  over  ten  years  ago.  My  earlier 
exemplars  preceded  the  “  Galton  Composites”  by  more  thau  two  years.  One 
of  them,  framed,  still  records  itself  ashaving  been  produced  in  the  year  “  1878." 

Combustion  of  Acetylene. — Mixtures  of  acetylene  with  air  containing  a 
proportion  of  the  gas  below  7‘74  per  cent,  burn,  yielding  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  with  a  yellowish  flame  feebly  luminous.  For  proportions  of  acetylene 
between  7 "74  and  17 *37  per  cent  ,  the  flame  is  of  a  pale  blue,  with  a  slight 
yellowish  halo.  The  products  of  the  combustion  are  carbon  dioxide,  carbon 
monoxide,  watery  vapour,  and  hydrogen.  If  acetylene  is  burnt  with  an  equal 
volume  of  oxygen,  it  gives  a  temperature  of  4000°  ;  consequently'  superior  by 
1000°  to  the  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  products  of  combustion 
consist  exclusively  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen,  both  reductive  gases. 
This  double  property  will  render  the  use  of  acetylene  in  laboratories  very 
valuable. — H.  Le  Chatelier  in  Comptes  Rendus. 

The  late  H.  J.  Newton. — Apropos  of  this  well-known  New  York 
amateur  photographer,  who  died  recently,  the  Scientific  American  writes  : 

“  He  began  the  practice  of  photography  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Daguerreotype,  and  by  research  and  experiments  was  able  to  suggest  and 
introduce  several  useful  improvements  in  photographic  manipulation.  Having 
acquired  the  art  of  drawing  and  painting,  and  noticing  the  usefulness  and 
adaptability  of  photography  for  obtaining  details  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  remember,  he  became  infatuated  with  the  new  discovery  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  earnestly  to  its  improvement  and  perfection.  He  had  his  laboratory  and 
skylight  arranged  on  the  top  floor  of  bis  residence,  where  he  pursued  his  ex¬ 
periments.  He  recommended  the  use  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  the  silver 
bath  for  the  sensitising  of  albumen  paper,  by  which  the  need  of  preliminary 
fuming  with  ammonia  is  avoided.  About  1876  -7  he  improved  the  collodio- 
bromide  emulsion  process,  and  prepared  an  emulsion  by  which  dry  plates  as 
sensitive  as  those  by  the  wet-plate  process  could  be  made  ami  used  at  any 
convenient  time.  He  further  suggested  the  use  of  the  fixed  alkalies  such  as 
carbonate  of  soda  in  developers  in  place  of  ammouia,  and  later,  with  the 
introduction  of  the  gelatine  dry-plate  process,  advised  the  use  of  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash  in  the  pyro  developer,  which  gave  the  latter  greater  vigour 
and  produced  more  brilliant  negatives.  He  also  recommended  the  single 
solution  iodide  of  mercury  intensification  method  for  gelatine  plates.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  coal-tar  developers  he  suggested  certain  modifications 
in  their  use  for  the  development  of  prints  on  bromide  paper,  advising  par¬ 
ticularly  the  addition  of,  to  a  metol  and  hydroquinone  developer,  barium 
hydrate  as  yielding  velvety  black  prints.  He  was  identified  with  several 
photographic  societies,  and  had  been  President  of  the  photographic  section  of 
the  American  Institution  for  many  years  ;  also,  at  one  time,  he  was  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,  of  New  York.” 

Professor  Herkomer’s  “New  Art.” — On  Tuesday,  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society’s  Rooms,  in  describing  his  invention,  Professor  Herkomer  stated  that 
on  the  polished  surface  of  a  copper  plate,  coated  with  silver,  the  artist  painted 
his  picture  with  a  thick  black  pigment  resembling  printer’s  ink.  In  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  painting  he  used  brushes,  leathers,  bits  of  wood,  his  finger-tip 
— in  fact,  anything  that  would  enable  him  to  get  the  desired  effect.  So  far,  it 
was  a  positive  process,  requiring  therefore  no  reversion  of  the  subject  on  the 
plate — an  inestimable  boon  to  the  artist.  An  examination  of  the  painted 
plate  showed  that  the  ink  was  on  the  surface  in  different  degrees  of  thickness, 
and  in  this  variety  of  depth  in  the  ink  lay  the  first  vital  point  of  the  invention. 
The  artist,  however,  need  in  no  way  think  of  this  necessary  condition  ;it 
came  without  conscious  effort  in  the  making  of  his  tones  and  gradations.  This 
painted  surface,  with  the  ink  still  wet  or  soft,  was  then  dusted  over  with  a 
particular  granulated  powder,  until  neither  the  black  paint  nor  the  brighter 
parts  of  the  plate  were  visible.  A  knock  on  the  back  of  the  plate,  and  the 
subsequent  use  of  a  soft  camel’s-hair  brush  removed  the  superfluous  powder. 
As  the  powder  contained  both  coarse  and  fine  particles,  it  stuck  to  the  various 
parts  in  a  most  discriminative  way,  the  coarser  grain  adhering  to  the  parts 
where  the  ink  happened  to  be  thick,  and  the  finer  where  the  ink  was  less,  such 
as  in  the  grey  or  light  tones.  Thus  there  was  now  secured  a  painted  picture, 
dusted  with  a  powder  which  granulated  the  painted  touches  in  perfect  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  depth  of  tone,  without,  however,  in  any  way  altering  their 
autographic  character,  but  it  caused  the  paint  to  cover  new  technical  ground, 
and  was  the  first  stepping  stone  towards  the  conversion  of  the  painted  surface 
into  a  printing  surface.  In  the  third  stage  there  was  taken  of  this  granulated 
surface  a  “metallic  mould,”  or,  in  other  words,  an  electrotype.  Such  was 
the  conductibility  of  this  surface  that  (all  things  being  right)  in  ten  minutes 
a  blush  of  copper  would  spread  over  the  whole  surface  when  subjected 
to  the  electric  bath.  This  settled  in  the  most  minute  crevices  and  interstices. 
The  plate  was  left  in  the  bath  until  the  copper  deposit  was  as  thick  as  an 
ordinary  printing  plate.  By  filing  the  edges  the  deposited  plate  was  separated 
from  the  original  painted  plate,  and  in  the  former  was  obtained  an  exact 
negative  or  mould  of  the  painted  and  powdered  surface  from  which,  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  copper-plate  printing,  a  perfect  reproduction  of  the 
original  painting  was  obtained. 
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Death  of  Mr.  John  Adamson,  jun. — We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death 
of  Mr.  John  Adamson.  jun.,  Rothesay  photographer,  which  took  place  recently 
after  a  severe  illness  of  several  months,  at  his  residence,  Firwood,  at  the  com¬ 
paratively  early  age  of  45.  Mr.  Adamson  for  several  years  past  has  been  the 
sole  partner  in  the  firm  of  John  Adamson  &  Son,  photographers,  his  father,  its 
founder,  having  retired  alter  having  been  in  business  for  about  forty  years. 

Mr.  Adamson,  sen.,  previous  to  coming  to  Rothesay,  had  a  studio  in  Glasgow, 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  best  photographers  by  the  older  methods  of  the 
art.  Mr.  Adamson,  jun.,  had  the  full  advantage  of  being  trained  under  his 
father  from  his  earliest  youth,  besides  obtaining  experience  in  Glasgow,  where, 
for  a  number  of  years,  he  conducted  a  Gla-gow  branch  of  the  Rothesay  business. 
For  several  years  past  the  deceased  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  marine 
photography,  and  particularly  to  taking  views  of  ships  and  yachts  under  sail, 
in  which  branch  of  the  business  he  was  almost  unrivalled.  His  views  of  the 
fastest  steamships  and  yachts  taken  at  full  speed  were  exhibited  in  all  the  great 
shipping  ports  of  the  kingdom  and  elicited  the  warmest  admiration. 

Solidified  Gelatine. — Gelatine  possesses  the  curious  property  of  becoming 
insoluble  in  contact  with  formic  aldehyde,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  preserving 
perfect  transparency.  Gelatine  rendered  insoluble,  or  “petrified,”  to  use  a 
more  appropriate  term,  resists  water,  acids,  and  alkalies.  It  resembles  cellu¬ 
loid,  but  has  the  great  advantage  over  the  latter  of  not  being  inflammable. 
We  have  here,  then,  a  new  product  very  easy  to  obtain,  possessing  interesting 
properties,  and  destined  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  industries.  The  gela¬ 
tine  used  is  the  ordinary  article  found  in  commerce.  The  formic  aldehyde  is 
what  is  commonly  called  “formol,”  “formaline,”  and  “tannaline.”  The 
commercial  product  is  a  forty  per  cent,  solution  of  formic  aldehyde  in  water. 
It  is  a  colourless,  sirupy  liquid  of  a  pungent  odour.  The  vapour  is  not  inflam¬ 
mable,  and  it  is  a  powerful  antiseptic.  In  order  to  obtain  moulds  of  statu¬ 
ettes,  &c,  we  take,  for  example,  two  pounds  of  good  white  gelatine,  and  steep 
it  in  a  quart  of  water  for  a  night.  The  next  day  the  whole  is  melted  over  a 
water  bath.  For  delicate  mouldings,  the  solution  is  diluted  with  a  little  water. 
The  mould,  which  may  be  made  of  plaster,  clay,  or  metal,  having  been  pre¬ 
pared,  the  formic  aldehyde  is  poured  into  the  melted  and  slightly  cooled 
gela'ine.  The  whole  is  well  stirred  with  a  wooden  spatula  in  order  to  obtain  a 
homogeneous  mixture.  The  latter  is  then  poured  into  the  mould  and  allowed 
to  cool.  After  the  object  is  taken  from  the  mould  it  is  finished  by  immersing 
it  for  a  few  instants  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  formic  aldehyde,  or,  if  it  is 
too  large  for  immersion  in  the  solution,  its  surface  is  painted  therewith.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  objects  obtained  with  the  gelatine  alone  are  transparent  and 
resemble  glass.  By  previously  adding  to  the  gelatine  some  finely  sifted  zinc 
white  mixed  with  a  little  water  and  alcohol,  and  in  operating  in  the  same  way, 
beautiful  imitations  of  white  marble  may  be  obtained.  By  mixing  the  oxide 
of  zinc  with  appropriate  colours,  objects  of  all  shades  may  be  obtained,  and,  by 
properly  arranging  the  colours,  veins,  striie,  spots.  &c.,  may  likewise  be  pro¬ 
duced.  The  solidified  gelatine  may  be  used  for  imitating  mother-of-pearl, 
tortoiseshtll,  amber,  coral,  &c.,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  toys  and  artificial 
flowers. 


patent  iietos. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  January  13  and 

25,  1896 : — 

Panoramic  Cameras. — No.  869.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras 
for  taking  Panoramic  Views.”  L.  Jeffery. 

Halation  Preventives. — No.  871.  “  Certain  new  and  useful  Improvements 

in  Preventing  Halation  in  Photographic  Dry  Plates.”  W.  Haydon. 

Photograph  -  holders.  - —  No.  905.  “  Improvements  in  Appliances  for 

Holding  Cards,  Photographs,  and  the  like,  during  Sale  or  Exhibition.” 
L  Myers. 

Print-washer. — No.  913.  “  A  New  or  Improved  device  for  Washing  Photo¬ 

graphic  Prints.”  W.  Kerr. 

Artificial  Light — No.  972.  “  Improvements  in  Artificial  Light  Apparatus 

applicable  for  Photographic  Purposes.”  J.  Parkinson. 

Exhibiting  Transparencies. — No.  1088.  “Automatic  Clockwork  Motor  for 
Exhibiting  Ptiotographs,  Transparencies,  or  Advertisements,  either  by 
Daylight  or  Artificial  Light.”  T.  Illingworth. 

Lanterns. — No.  1142.  “An  Improvement  in  Optical  Lanterns.”  B.  Acres. 

Tripods. — No.  1307.  “  Improvements  in  Mounting  photographic  Cameras  on 

their  Tripods  or  Supports.’  J.  H  Fay. 

Print  Washer  —No.  1339.  “  An  Improved  Washing  Apparatus  for  Photo¬ 

graphic  Prints  ”  W.  M.  Simpson. 

Changing  Box  — No.  1381.  “  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Change  Boxes 

lor  Photographic  Cameras.”  F.  S.  Litchfield. 

Bdrni^her. — No.  1391.  “Improvements  in  Machines  for  Calendering  or 
Burnishing  Photographic  Prints.”  W.  Pratt. 

Changing  B  x. — No.  1423.  “  Apparatus  for  Changing  Sensitive  Photographic 

Piatt-s  a. id  Films  (without  consequent  exposure  to  light)  before  and 
a'ter  Exposure  in  the  Camera.”  J.  Bidgood. 

Photograph  holders — No.  1481.  “Improvements  in  or  connected  with 
Stands,  Holders,  Clips,  or  Devices  for  holding  or  supporting  Photo¬ 
graphs,  Pictures,  and  other  Documents.”  T.  Gaze. 

Gelatinised  Paper. — No.  1556.  “Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Gelatinised  Paper  or  other  Fabric  suitable  for  the  Reproduction  by 
Printing  with  Fatty  Inks  of  Writings,  Drawings,  and  the  like.”  C, 
Raymond. 

Stools — No.  1573.  “An  Improved  Roll  or  Spool  upon  which  Flexible 
Photograptuc  Films  are  wound.”  J.  B.  B.  Wellington. 


Photograph  Frames. — No.  1650.  “  Improvements  in  Strut-backs  for  Picture 

and  other  Frames.”  L.  A.  Marion,  H.  Guibodt,  G.  Bishop,  F.  Bishop, 
and  J.  P.  Kirk. 

Electric  Lamp. — No.  1793.  “The  Inglis  Electrical  Photographic  Lamp  for 
Studio  Purposes.”  J.  M.  Inglis. 

Print-washer — No.  1822.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Photographic 
or  other  Prints.”  T.  J.  Foster. 
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Subject. 


Smoking  Concert. 

j  Our  Tour  in  Norway.  F.  A.  Bridge  and 
I  A.  Bridgman. 

f  The  Chenvstry  of  Eoery-day  P holography. 

{  W.  H.  Diwson. 

Paris.  A.  P.  Wire. 

Exhibition  of  Photographs  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  and  South  Africa.  Sir  J.  Ben¬ 
iamin  Stone,  M.P. 

Lantern  Evening. 

Hints  on  Enlarging.  J.  Bishop. 

J  Amateur  Photography  in  America.  Mrs, 
)  Snowden  Ward. 

I  Uranium  Toning  and  Uranium,  lntea&i- 
<  ficatwn  as  applied  to  Picture-making 
(  and  Photo  Plastics.  Albert  Hill. 
Gleanings  Here  and  Ther-e.  E  Doekree. 
Special  Council  Meeting. 

( Exhibition  of  American  and  Foreign 
(  Photographs. 

(  R.  W.  Thomas  &  Co.’s  Slides  Illustrative 
-v  of  the  Special  Properties  of  their  Anti- 
(  halation  Plates 

j  Lecture  and  Demonstration.  N.  Lubo- 
(  chez 

Lincoln  Cathedral.  Mr.  Evans. 

Lantern  Evening. 

Lantern  in  Use. 

Wensleydale.  The  Secretary. 
Conversational  Meeting, 
j  Some  Points  in  Connexion  -with  Picture- 
(  mating.  Hubert  Coop. 

Annual  Dinner. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

January  28, — Technical  Meeting, — Mr.  E.  Cecil  H  'rtslet  in  the  chair. 

Scrutineers  were  elected  for  the  forthcoming  election  of  Council,  &c. 

Professor  Rontgen’s  Discovery. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Gifford  sent  specimens  of  his  latest  results  in  photographing  with 
the  invisible  rays  from  a  Crookes  tube,  including  a  representation  of  the 
skeleton  of  a  human  foot,  taken  by  means  of  a  spherical  radiant  tube,  an 
Apps  intensity  coil,  and  a  hand  dynamo,  the  time  of  exposure  being  half  an 
hour.  This  photograph  showed  an  osseous  protuberance  of  the  metatarsus, 
occasioning  distortion  of  the  great  toe.  There  were  also  exhibited  prints  from 
negatives  by  Mr.  Gifford,  one  being  a  pinhole  picture  of  the  tube  itself,  and 
another  showing  some  metal  discs,  which  had  been  shielded  by  a  cardboard 
box  and  a  thick  porcelain  dish,  there  being  strong  evidence  that  sparking,  or 
something  similar,  had  taken  place  between  two  of  the  discs. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  showed  lantern  slides  from  Mr.  Swinton's  negatives. 
One  represented  a  razor  photographed  while  in  a  cardboard  razor  case,  and 
showing  only  the  blade  and  metal  cap  at  the  end  of  the  handle  ;  others  showed 
the  contents  of  a  leather  purse,  taken  through  a  sheet  of  aluminium  of  con¬ 
siderable  thickness  ;  a  corkscrew,  and  other  metallic  objects,  which  had  been 
enclosed  in  a  calico  pocket ;  an  ordinary  blacklead  pencil,  showing  the  cap 
protecting  the  point,  and  also  the  strip  of  blacklead,  but  not  the  wooden 
casing  ;  and  the  skeleton  of  a  frog.  [These  slides  were  referred  to  in  our  last 
issue,  page  59.] 

Mr.  Crofton  asked  whether  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  ascertain 
whether  these  rays  could  be  refracted,  and  suggested  that,  by  means  of  a  lens 
of  ebonite,  real  photographs  might  be  obtained  instead  ol  shadowgraphs. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  suggested  the  use  of  a  mirror,  as  in  the  early  Daguer¬ 
reotype  days. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas,  referring  to  the  spark  mentioned  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
in  connexion  with  one  of  Mr.  Gifford’s  photographs,  thought  it  could  hardly 
have  been  a  spark  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  rather  some  kind  of 
Hertzian  discharge. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  was  inclined  to  think  it  was  an  actual  discharge, 

Mr.  Bolas  said  the  point  was  of  special  interest,  because,  if  the  radiations, 
from  a  Cookes  tube  would  cause  a  sparking  between  two  metal  objects,  that 
was  one  fact  which  brought  them  nearer  the  category  of  Hertzian  oscillations 
and  ordinary  light. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  said  Professor  Rontgen  had  tried  lenses  of  pitch  and 
ebonite,  and  found  it  impossible  to  retract  the  rays. 

Mr.  Bolas  remarked  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  Mr.  Gifford  had 
showed  results  which  clearly  indicated  that  the  rays  were  refrangible  by 
ebonite. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  differed  from  Mr.  Wall,  and  said  Professor 
Rontgen  had  quoted  experiments  showing  that  the  rays  could  be  refracted. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Agar  Baugh  read  a  paper  describing 

Dr.  Rudolph’s  Method  of  Lens-testing, 
and  showed  some  of  Dr.  Rudolph’s  results  of  tests  of  Zeiss  anastigmats  amL 
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other  lenses.  The  operations  described  had  special  reference  to  means  of 
ascertaining  the  quality  of  definition  from  the  middle  to  the  edge  of  the'field, 
the  distribution  of  depth  of  focus  on  the  ground  glass,  and  the  angle  of  the  f 
sharp  image  with  different  diaphragms,  and  the  only  method  which  Dr. 
Rudolph  thought  satisfactoryffor  showing  these  properties  was  to  photograph  a  ; 
suitable  test  object;  The  test  object  used  consisted  of  a  series  of  rods  or  vanes  jj 
mounted  spirally  one  behind  the  other,  and  to  which  printed  cards  were  j 
affixed,  the  exact  construction  being  shown  by  Mr.  Baugh  by  means  of  lantern  j 
slides.  Dr.  Rudolph  had  pointed  out  that  his  method  possessed  a  very  im¬ 
portant  property,  in  that  the  results  showed  in  themselves  whether  all  the 
adjustments  precedent  to  the  test  had  been  accurately  made. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  spirally  mounted  objects,  used  singly,  were  a  very 
old  device  for  testing  lenses,  but  the  employment  of  a  number  of  such  objects, 
covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  field,  as  in  Dr.  Rudolph’s  method,  was  very 
convenient  and  useful,  and  enabled  one  to  draw  out  a  chart  of  the  character 
of  the  lens  for  flatness  of  field,  definition,  &c. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  believed  the  chief  advantage  of  the  process  was  that 
by  it  the  depth  of  definition  all  over  the  field  cauld  be  measured,  and,  at  the  1 
same  time,  an  exact  estimation  of  the  curvature  of  field  could  be  made,  which 
was  not  possible  with  a  flat  test  object. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Baugh, 

Mr.  Fred  Iles  exhibited  a  series  of  slides  which,  he  said,  were  the  first 
results  of  various  attempts  he  had  made  in  producing 

Stereo-micrographs 

with  colour-tone  effects.  It  might  be  said,  he  admitted,  that  he  was  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  add  a  meretricious  character  to  a  subject  which  should  be  dealt  writh  I 
in  a  purely  scientific  and  analytical  manner,  but  his  object  had  been  to  render  1 
photographic  images  of  miscroscopic  objects  in  such  a  form  that  they  should  i 
be  attractive,  interesting,  and  instructive  to  a  non-scientific  audience,  and  to  j 
popularise  a  somewhat  neglected  branch  of  photography.  He  had  en-  i 
deavoured  to  produce,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  solid  or  steroscopic  image 
of  medical  and  botanical  sections,  diatoms,  insect  parts,  and  other  micro¬ 
scopic  objects,  and  to  render  them  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  natural 
colours,  or  in  contrasting  colours  to  the  background,  so  as  to  show 
to  the  best  advantage.  By  means  of  a  special  method  of  illumination 
he  had  succeeded  in  producing  slides  which  gave  the  appearance  of  .solidity 
and  rotundity  to  the  specimens  photographed,  fat  cells  from  the  omentum  of  a 
cat,  for  instance,  showing  as  solid  globules,  and  the  enveloping  tissue  being 
readily  distinguished  from  the  cells  themselves  ;  a  number  of  slides  were  also 
exhibited,  in  which  those  produced  by  the  modified  treatment  showed  great 
superiority  to  the  ordinary  photo-micrographs.  Mr.  Iles  then  passed  through 
the  lantern  a  series  of  stereo-micrographs,  the  colour  of  which  had  been 
changed  by  chemically  toning  the  image,  the  background  not  being  affected, 
and  much  admiration  was  expressed  by  the  audience  for  the  beautiful  results 
which  had  been  obtained. 

A  brief  discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  two  or  three  members 
sought  to  elicit  from  Mr.  Iles  some  details  of  his  methods,  both  of  photograph¬ 
ing  the  objects  and  of  toning  the  slides,  but  he  declined  to  be  “drawn,” 
stating  that  his  apparatus  had  been  patented,  and  would  eventually  be  placed 
on  the  market.  The  proceedings  concluded  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Iles. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
January  23, — Mr.  J.  S.  Teape  in  the  chair. 

Rontgen’s  Discovery. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  said  that  a  full  translation  of  Rontgen’s  original  paper 
would  appear  this  week  in  one  of  the  English  papers.  Although  it  has  been 
assumed  that  these  rays  are  cathodic  rays,  Prof.  Runtgen  says  that  they  are 
not,  and  prefers  to  style  them  x  rays.  Referring  to  statements  connecting 
them  with  the  Hertzian  rays,  Mr.  Wall  said  they  were  totally  different,  as  they 
cannot  be  refracted,  at  least  at  present. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater,  after  quoting  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Bolas, 
said,  when  this  was  first  mooted,  Mr.  Campbell  Swinton  set  to  work  in  the 
same  direction,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  photographs  of  various  subjects  by 
these  means.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Swinton  he  had  been  able  to  bring 
up  some  of  his  results,  and  passed  round  four  or  five  lantern  slides  and  prints. 
The  subjects  included  one  of  his  own  hand,  in  which  a  most  decided  image  of 
the  bones  was  visible,  and  had  been  obtained  by  an  exposure  of  four  minutes, 
with  a  thickness  of  black  vulcanised  fibre  between  the  plate  and  the  hand. 
Another  was  that  of  a  living  frog,  displaying  the  whole  of  the  bone  system, 
while  pictures  of  coins  enclosed  in  a  purse,  and  a  razor  in  its  case,  were  clearly 
defined. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  detailed  some  of  the  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Gifford,  of 
Chard,  and  described  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  showing  veryr  similar 
results. 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward,  referring  to  one  of  these  where  six  brass  stops  were 
put  in  contact  with  the  plate  and  subjected  to  the  influence  or  radiations,  said 
two  of  them  showed  no  sign  whatever,  but  the  other  four  exhibited  a  sort  of 
half-tone  of  a  circular  shape  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  aperture  in  each, 
and  from  them  radiated  on  each  side  a  long  halo,  one  being  absolutely  at  right 
angles  to  the  other  three,  which  were  all  in  the  same  direction.  These  were 
done  without  the  Crookes  tube,  Mr.  Gifford  joining  the  poles  of  an  induction 
coil  to  sheets  of  copper,  and  placing  the  plate  between  the  two.  The  results 
were  the  subject  of  much  comment,  it  being  suggested  that  something 
analogous  to  polarisation  had  occurred. 

Mi .  Mackie  mentioned  one  where  an  ebonite  dish  was  one  of  the  obstructing 
articles,  the  plate  showing  two  long  lines  exactly  corresponding  to  the  ribs  of 
the  dish. 

Stripping  Films. 

,  Mr.  Wall,  speaking  on  this  subject,  said  a  method,  recommended  recently 
by  one  of  the  German  papers,  was  that  of  treating  the  film  with  formalin, 
which  renders  gelatine  absolutely  insoluble,  and  the  film  would  not  stretch. 


The  Hon.  Secretary  proceeded  to  strip  two  negatives,  a*  promised,  umu  ' 
a  solution  of  the  following  composition  : — 

Old  methylated  spirit  . . .  8  ounces, 

Hydrochloric  acid . '  ^  ounce, 

Water  .  *2  ounce  >, 

and  mentioned  that,  with  this,  he  was  generally  able  to  .-trip  a  plate  in  a  very 
few  minutes. 

Anti-halation  Plates. 

A  question  from  the  box  read  as  follows:  “Can  auy  one  tell  the  nature  of  the 
colouring  matter  used  in  the  substratum  in  Thomas's  anti-halatiou  piste 
Mr.  Wall  had  not  examined  critically,  but  believed  it  to  be  permanganate 
of  potash,  which,  in  contact  with  gelatine,  is  reduced. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

January  22, — Bbout  eighty  members  and  friends  being  present.  Mr.  !i.  p. 
Smith  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Hearson  presented  a  digested  and  tabulated  result  of  the  first 
Limelight-jet  Com  petition, 

the  main  facts  of  which  were,  first,  that  the  difference  between  the  strongest 
and  the  weakest  light  was  as  100  to  twenty-six,  and,  secondly,  that  the  amount 
of  light  obtained  was  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  gas  consumed  ; 
in  other  words,  that  there  were  great  inequalities  in  efficiency.  Mr.  Hearson 
said  that,  there  having  been  no  measurements  of  the  nozzle  apertures,  it  be¬ 
came  difiicult  to  draw  anything  like  a  final  conclusion.  Proceeding  to  the 
further  series  of  tests,  which  he  had  in  hand  for  the  evening,  he  said  that  he 
proposed  to  adopt  a  different  method  of  comparing  the  lights  on  that  evening. 
Having  alluded  to  the  law  of  inverse  squares,  and  illustrated  the  way  iu  which 
the  actinic  value  of  a  light  decreased  with  the  square  of  the  distance  between 
it  and  an  illuminated  surface  (which  point  he  neatly  illustrated  with  a  diagram 
upou  the  screen),  he  proceeded,  with  the  aid  of  a  further  diagram,  to  explain, 
to  the  meeting  the  Bunsen  method  of  comparing  the  shadows  thrown  by  an 
opaque  object  upon  a  screen.  He  proposed,  he  said,  that  evening  to  adopt  a 
method  of  comparing  the  results  by  which  the  whole  of  his  audience  would 
he  enabled  to  see  the  tests,  and  to  declare  their  own  verdict.  For  this  purpose 
he  had  prepared  two  lantern-slide  diagrams,  which  consisted,  of  a  scale  marked 
off  into  inches  and  tenths  drawn  on  clear  glass  :  he  should  place  one  of  these 
(identical)  scales  in  each  lantern,  and  also  one  of  the  competing  jets.  He 
would  then  move  ODe  or  other  lautern  forward  or  backward  from  the  screen, 
until  the  two  scales  appeared  to  he  equally  brightly  illuminated  ;  the  com¬ 
parative  lengths  of  equal  portions  of  the  scales  would  theu  represeut  the  com¬ 
parative  values  of  the  lights  ;  thus,  supposing  that  the  scales  upon  the  screen 
appeared  equally  illuminated  (the  test  was,  of  course,  a  visual  one),  if  one 
inch  on  one  scale  was  represented  by  one  and  a  half  inch  on  the  other  scale,  tht 
comparative  values  of  the  lights  wouid  be  as  one  to  one  and  a  half.  Mr.  Hearson 
added  that  this  method  eliminated  the  necessity  for  using  lanterns  with  paired 
lenses.  As  a  result  of  the  series  of  tests  which  were  then  carried  out,  jet  No.  4 
and  jet  No.  1  were  declared  to  be  of  equal  light-giving  power,  the  average 
value  of  the  lights  thrown  by  other  jets  being  from  "6  to  -75  of  the  best.  The 
nozzle  measurement  of  No.  4  jet  was  of  an  inch,  and  of  No.  1  jet 
Mr.  Gwyer,  of  Bristol,  manipulated  the  former,  and  Mr.  Scarborough  the 
latter. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  competition  was  that  an  injector  jet  drawing 
house  gas  showed  a  very  high  efficiency,  possibly"  only  limited  by  the  fact  that 
the  manipulators  were  short  of  a  high-pressure  tap  and  connexions.  An  ether 
separator  of  an  ordinary  commercial  pattern,  which  was  informally  tried  after 
the  meeting  was  over,  was  thought  to  be  equal  to  the  best  mixed  jet  shown 
during  the  evening. 

Formal  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hearson  and  the  gentlemen  who  had  brought 
jets  for  competition  were  passed  by  acclamation. 


Croydon  Microscopical  and  Natural  History  Club  (Photographic 
Section). — January  24. — A  paper  on 

Venus  Paper  and  the  Venus  Toning  and  Fixing  Baths 
was  read  before  this  Section  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Burnaby  Sparrow,  Mr.  A.  S.  Wild 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Sparrow  said  that  the  paper  he  was  bringing  to  the  notice 
of  the  members  was  called  Venus  because  of  the  very  beautiful  result  obtain¬ 
able  with  it,  and  that  it  was  prepared  by  au  entirely  new  process,  which 
rendered  it  the  most  permanent  of  any  silver  papers,  so  much  so,  that  nothing 
short  of  the  destruction  of  the  paper  itself  would  cause  destruction  of  the 
image.  The  action  of  even  the  strongest  light  appears  to  have  no  effect  upon 
the  image.  He  said  :  “If  you  examine  the  prints  I  have  brought  with  me, 
you  will  see  that  the  image  is  so  well  on  the  surface,  even  with  the  roughest 
papers,  that  every  detail  stands  out  quite  as  well  as  it  does  on  any  gelatine  or 
albumen  papers,  and,  with  the  smoothest  paper,  the  minutest  detail  is  better 
rendered  than  on  either  of  the  papers  I  have  mentioned.  For  prints  from 
negatives  of  machinery  it  is  considered  very  suitable,  rendering  every  detail 
fully,  as  you  will  see  from  the  print  I  show  you  of  the  machinery  of  an  electric 
current  generating  station.  For  toning,  any  good  bath  may  he  used  ;  but,  as 
for  all  plain-surface  papers,  such  bath  should  be  weak.  It  is  very  suitable 
for  platinum  toning,  and  a  good  bath  is  as  follows  :  Potassium  chloro-platinite 
(15  grains  to  15  drachms  of  water),  30  minims  ;  nitric  acid,  from  6  to  10  drops  ; 
distilled  water,  to  12  ounces.  For  this  bath  printing  should  be  deep,  the 
shadows  may  even  be  bronzed,  and  the  time  taken  is  about  twenty  minutes  for 
a  black  tone,  but  in  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  a  lovely  brown  can  be  obtained. 
But  the  easiest,  and  certainly  the  most  rapid,  toning  process  is  by  means  of 
the  Venus  combined  baths,  which  are  quite  new,  and,  if  properly  used,  give 
results  that  may  be  relied  on  as  absolutely  permanent.  I  may  here  mention 
that  these  baths  give  excellent  colours  with  gelatine  and  freshly  prepared 
albumen  papers,  though,  with  this  last  paper,  its  action  is  rather  slow.  For 
rich  warm  brown  tones,  the  prints,  just  a  little  over-printed,  are  placed, 
without  previous  washing,  in  the  No.  2  hath  for  three  minutes,  then  iu. 
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extra  fixing  bath  composed  as  follows  :  Sodium  hyposulphite,  1  ounce  ; 
borax  (crystal  or  powder),  j  ounce  ;  distilled  water,  to  20  ounces  ;  where  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  for  about  five  minutes.  This  extra  fixing  bath  is 
necessary,  partly  because  of  the  richness  of  the  paper  in  silver,  and  partly 
because  of  the  short  time  they  are  in  the  combined  bath ;  and  it  will  be  noticed  j 
that  no  change  of  colour  whatever  takes  place  in  this  extra  bath,  due  to  the  ! 
presence  of  the  borax.  For  black  tones,  it  is  necessary  to  print  very  much 
deeper,  and  in  this  case  the  prints  must  be  thoroughly  washed  and  placed  in 
the  No.  1  solution  till  they  are  of  a  deep  plum  colour,  then  drained  and 
immersed  in  No.  2  solution  till  a  silver  grey  or  line  black  is  attained, 
the  depth  of  colour  being  determined  by  the  depth  to  which  the  printing  has 
been  carried.  In  this  process  no  extra  fixing  bath  is  required.  Whichever  of 
these  methods  is  adopted,  a  two  hours’  thorough  washing  in  running  water  is 
necessary  after  the  final  fixirg  as  on  this  greatly  depends  the  permanency  of 
the  resuiting  prints  ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  prints  are  much 
darker  when  dry,  so  that  they  appear  when  wet,  owing  to  the  transparency  of 
the  paper  when  it  is  wet,  consequently  it  is  advisable,  especially  when  aiming 
at  the  warm  tones,  not  to  carry  the  toning  processes  too  far.’’  Some  of  the 
members  brought  prints,  which  were  most  successfully  toned  by  each  of  the  three 
above-mentioned  processes,  and,  at  the  conclusion,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
carried  to  Mr.  Sparrow  for  his  most  interesting  demonstration. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— January  20.— The  election  of 

officers  for  the  year  took  place,  resulting  as  follows  : — -President :  Mr.  J.  C.  S. 
Mummery.  —  Vice-Presidents  :  Messrs.  W.  B.  Goodwin  and  E.  ft.  Mattocks. — 
Council :  Messrs.  J.  Addison,  R.  Child  Bayley,  F.  W.  Cox,  A.  J.  Golding, 

A.  J.  Johnson,  A.  H.  Lisett,  J.  W.  Marchant,  J.  Macintosh,  F.  L.  Pither, 

C.  R.  Steele,  H.  Stuart,  and  C.  0.  Gregory. — Treasurer :  Mr.  H.  Smith. — 
Secretary  :  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  38.  Palace-road,  Hornsey,  N. — Assistant  Secretary 
and  Curator :  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson. 

Richmond  Camera  Club. — January  13,  Mr.  Ennis  in  the  chair. — Mr.  R. 
Child  Bayley,  R.P.S.,  gave  a  lecture  and  demonstration,  entitled 
The  Speed  op  a  Plate. 

This  is  a  matter  of  which  every  photographer  should  have  some  knowledge, 
hut,  owing  perhaps  to  the  deeply  scientific  covering  in  which  a  subject  of  this 
kind  is  usually  wrapped,  the  average  amateur  leavps  it  severely  alone.  Mr. 
Bayley,  however,  hy  the  aid  of  simple  language  and  practical  examples,  was 
enabled  to  make  the  various  details  perfectly  apparent  and  very  interesting  to 
all.  The  Warnerke  sensitometer,  introduced  about  1879,  was  mentioned  as 
the  first  serious  attempt  to  obtain  plate  speeds,  but  it  had  many  defects,  to 
which  attention  was  drawn.  Spurge's  actinometer,  which  followed  the  above, 
was  considered  by  Mr.  Bayley  to  have  a  great  future  before  it,  although  it  had 
so  far  been  very  mueh  neglected.  The  Hurter  &  Driffield  system  was  then 
fully  gone  into,  Mr.  Bayley  showing  and  explaining  the  complete  apparatus 
for  obtaining  the  speed  number,  and,  on  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  he 
made  an  exposure  bv  each  of  the  above-mentioned  methods,  which,  on 
development,  were  handed  round  for  comparison. 

January  20. — Mr.  C.  W.  Harris  gave  an  interesting  address  on  the  subject 
of 

Shutters. 

After  calling  attention  to  the  essential  qualifications  of  a  good  shutter,  he 
described  and  showed  specimens  of  a  great  variety  of  those  now  on  the 
market,  including  Thornton  -  Pickards,  Bausch,  and  Lomb,  Newman  & 
Guardia,  and  many  others.  Several  other  members  showed  specimens,  and 
gave  their  experiences,  and  a  useful  and  practical  evening  vvas  passed. 

Woodford  Photographic  Society. — January  16,  Mr.  E.  B  Marriage  in  the 
chair. — A  quantity  of  literature,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Elliott  &  Co.  and  Messrs. 
Thomas  &  Co.,  was  distributed  among  the  members  present.  The  Chairman 
passed  round  a  number  of  slides  that  had  been  intensified  by  various  methods. 
These  were  afterwards  passed  through  the  lantern,  and  the  results  compared, 
but  some  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  their  permanency.  The  slides  contri¬ 
buted  by  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society  for  circulation  among  the  societies 
affiliated  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  were  then  shown,  as  well  as 
some  by  Mr.  Malby. 

Woolwich  Photographic  Society. — January  23,  Colonel  C.  D.  Davies  pre 
siding.  Mr.  G.  H.  Moss,  of  llie  South  London  Society,  gave  a  paper  on 
COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  AND  PLAIN  SALTED  PAPERS, 
the  formula  he  used  being  as  follows  : — A. — Zinc  chloride,  12  grains  ;  tartaric 
acid,  5  grains  ;  citric  acid,  5  grains  Dissolve  in  1-^  ounces  methylated  sul¬ 
phuric  ether.  B. — Silver  nitrate,  60  grains.  Dissolve  in  distilled  water,  20  I 
minims,  by  heat ;  then  add  100  minims  of  pure  glycerine,  and  4  ounces  of 
methylated  alcohol.  Add  to  this  60  grains  of  gun-cotton  well  shake,  and  add  s 

ounces  of  ether.  This  forms  a  greyish  white  emulsion  of  silver  in  collodion.  | 
Add  A  solution  to  B  in  dark  room,  or  by  gas  or  lamplight,  a  few  drops  at  a 
time,  shaking  the  bottle  well  after  each  addition  ;  after  a  final  shake  from  five  J 
to  ten  minutes,  allow  to  settle  for  twelve  hours ;  then  filter  through  co(ton- 
wool,  or  decant  into  another  bottle  ;  it  is  then  ready  for  use.  The  hest  paper 
for  coating  is  baryta  paper,  and  the  best  method  of  coating  it  is  to  lay  it  in  a 
frame,  a  sort  of  wooden  dish  with  its  bottom  hinged  on  ;  the  paper  will  dry  in  J 
about  two  hours.  Collodion  paper  prints  much  quicker  than  ordinary  silver  j 
papers  ;  it  can  be  toned  in  ordinary  baths,  but  his  favourite  formula  is  :  Ace¬ 
tate  of  soda,  40  grains  ;  water,  8  ounces  ;  gold  chloride,  2  grains  ;  and  3  or  4  \ 
drops  of  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  Fixing:  Hypo.  1  ounce;  jj 
water,  12  ounces  ;  fix  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  ;  then  wash  well  for  one  j 
Lour.  This  paper  tones  better  with  platinum  than  does  gelatine  paper.  It  l 
tones  very  evenly  any  colour  from  red  to  black  in  one  bath.  If  in  a  hurry,  hot  j 
water  can  be  used  for  washing.  Any  chloride  can  be  used  instead  of  zinc  ! 
chloride,  hut  the  latter  has  the  advantage  of  being  soluble  iu  ether  or  alcohol,  : 
whereas  most  others  require  water,  and  too  much  water  in  emu  sion  tends  to  I 
crapiness.  The  glycerine  is  added  to  keep  the  paper  from  curling.  The  " 
emulsion  keeps  well  Mr.  Moss  showed  some  in  good  condition  made  in  ; 
February  1893,  and  also  some  prints  recently  made  with  the  same.  This  j 
process  is  as  permanent  as  any  of  the  silver  processes,  some  prints  being  shown  i 
in  perfect  condition  which  had  been  made  five  years  ago.  Lantern  slides  can  ‘ 


he  coated  with  this  emulsion,  but  a  substratum  is  required,  such  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — Egg  albumen,  2  drachms  ;  ac-tic  acid,  1  drop  ;  water,  \  drachm.  Stir 
up.  and  filter  after  settling  down  about  two  hours;  add  2  drops  of  ammonia 
•880.  High  temperature  gun-cotton  should  be  used,  such  as  supplied  by 
Rouch  k  Co.  Do  not  use  the  emulsion  near  gas  or  other  flame.  After  a  short 
discussion,  Mr.  Moss  gave 

The  Preparation  of  Romm  and  Plain  Salted  Papers. 

His  formula  for  salting  is  : — Sodium  chloride,  150  grains  ;  ammonium  chloride, 
100  grains  ;  potassium  bichromate,  4  grains.  Soak  Whitman’s  or  Rives  paper 
in  above  bath  from  three  to  five  minutes.  After  drying,  sensitise  in :  Silver 
nitrate,  1  ounce  ;  citric  acid,  150  grains ;  water,  8^,  ounces.  Float  on  this  for 
two  minutes,  avoiding  air  bubb-es  The  paper  will  then  be  a  light  primrose 
colour  ;  if  it  does  not  possess  this  colour,  the  resulting  print  will  probably  lack 
vigour.  If  printing  from  a  weak  negative,  use  more  bichromate ;  if  from  a 
hard  one,  use  less.  Do  not  aliow  the  sensitising  bath  to  drop  below  50  grains 
for  rough,  and  40  grains  ftm  smooth  papers  per  ounce.  When  the  paper  is  dry 
alter  sensitising,  print  but  little  deeper  than  required  for  finished  print,  tone 
in  any  bath,  rinse  in  several  changes,  and  fix  in  hypo,  1  ounce ;  water,  10 
ounces  ;  ten  minutes  for  Rives,  and  twenty  to  thirty  for  others,  according  to 
thickness.  It  tones  easily  any  colour  to  warm  black,  and  gives  good  tones  for 
some  purposes  by  merely  fixing  without  toning,  after  washing  for  about  ten 
minutes.  Mr.  Moss  passed  round  several  excellent  prints  by  both  processes, 
which  were  much  admired. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society.— January  23,  the  President  (Mr.  Alex. 
Keighley)  in  the  chair.— Mr.  Percy  Lund  gave  an  illustrated  limeiigbt  lecture 
dealing  with 

The  Utility  of  Photography. 

The  lecturer  dwelt  forcibly  on  the  uses  of  photography  in  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  trades.  To  the  artist,  he  said,  it  proved  of  immense  value  as  a  speedy  ami 
efficacious  method  of  making  rough  studies  that  would  aid  him  iu  future  studio 
work.  To  the  geologist  it  truthfully  portrayed  the  different  strata,  &c. ,  and 
for  the  antiquarian  it  could  faithfully  record  the  hundred-and-one  historical 
fragments  that  would,  in  the  hurry  and  scurry  of  life,  be  otherwise  passed 
by  unnoticed.  To  the  astronomer  it  had  proved  of  inestimable  value,  render¬ 
ing  truthfully  as  it  does  the  exact  position  and  features  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
The  business  man  could  use  it  in  many  different  ways,  while  to  those  on 
pleasure  bent  it  served  to  bring  back  souvenirs  of  places  visited.  Meteoro¬ 
logical  and  stereoscopic  photography  were  also  freely  dealt  with.  Mr.  Lund 
aptly  illustrated  his  lecture  with  many  beautiful  photographs,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  the  most  remarkable  being  examples  of  artistic,  geological, 
and  instantaneous  work.  The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  great  interest  by 
a  large  audience,  after  which  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lund,  proposed  hy  Mr. 
O.  Nicholson,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Harmsworth.  Mr.  R.  J.  Appleton 
acted  as  lanternist.  , 

Derby  Photographic  Society. — January  21,  Mr.  G.  Walker  occupied  the 
chair. — Mr.  Willatt  was  elected  a  member.  Mr.  W.  Glen  gave  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of 

Enlarging. 

He  showed  an  apparatus  capable  of  enlarging  from  quarter-plate  to  about 
,  20  X  16,  and  which  was  also  adaptable  for  reducing  to  lantern-slide  dimensions 
ji  from  the  last-named  size  by  merely  turning  a  winch  screw.  While  not 
jj  differing  in  the  main  from  the  usual  form,  it  possessed  several  minor  im- 

Iprovements,  viz.,  to  facilitate  ease  of  adjustment,  and  could  be  worked  by  day 
or  artificial  light,  in  the  latter  case  a  condenser  bemg  dispensed  with.  Amidol 
was  recommended  for  developing,  which,  when  properly  retrained  with 
i  bromide,  and  a  second  addition  of  sulphite  of  soda,  allowed  consid  rable 
latitude  in  exposure.  Of  course,  if  a  large  number  of  copies  were  required,  it 
was  considered  advisable  to  make  an  enlarged  negative  and  print  in  platino- 
type.  Herewith  is  a  rough  sketch  of  enlarging  apparatus,  together  with  a 
description  of  same.  A  is  the  support  for  focussing  screen  and  carrier  for 


sensitive  plate  or  paper,  being  an  ordinary  oak  frame  with  gla:s  front  and 
removable  back,  thus  doing  awny  with  pins,  k c. ,  to  hold  the  paper  flat.  The 
lens  board,  F,  has  the  usual  rising  and  side  movement :  the  block,  B,  fits  in  a 
slot,  and  is  firmly  held  in  positiou  by  bolts,  and  may  quickly  be  removed  and 
fixed  on  the  other  side  of  lens  board  or  at  E,  ami  the  space  between  A  and  F 
filled  by  a  bellows,  for  which  grooves  are  provided.  A  is  moved  by  hind, 
being  clamp-screwed  when  iu  position.  It  may  be  removed  and  replaced  by  a 
travelling  platform,  carrying  a  small  camera  for  making  lantern  reduction*. 
D  is  board  for  carrying  enclose  t  lamp,  C.  of  course,  beiug  negative  carrier. 
All  the  travelling  par'-s  are  readily  unshipp  d  and  packed  flit  on  the  base¬ 
board  for  removal.  The  annual  report  and  balauce-sheet  were  submitted, 
showing  the  Society  in  a  flourishing  condition,  there  being  seventy-four  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  books  and  a  balance  at  bank  of  1/.  14s  11<L  Votes  of  thank . 
were  passed  to  the  publish  rs  of  the  photogra  hie  journals  for  their  kindness 
iu  sendiug  copies  of  their  journals  to  the  Society. 

Gainsborough  and  District  Camera  Club  — January  17.— Mr.  Nahum 
Luboshez  lectured  on 

Successful  Portraiture  and  Platino  bromide  Papers. 

Mr.  Luboshez  began  by  dist4a\ing  splendid  specimens  of  platiuo  -  bromide 
enlargements  and  contact  prints.  These  had  been  developed  with  ferrous 
oxalate,  a  developer  which  has  much  to  recommend  it,  being  of  established 
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quality  and  character.  and  preferable  to  alkali  developers,  as  it  is  not  liable  to 
stain  the  print.  It  also  permits  of  latitude  in  the  tone  of  the  finished  print, 
hard  or  soft  tones  being  produced  according  to  the  quantity  of  ferrous  sulphate 
in  the  developer.  This  may  vary  from  one  in  four  to  one  in  ten  of  potassium 
oxalate.  Exposure  for  bromide  prints  should  be  long,  that  is,  the  circum¬ 
stances  should  be  arranged  to  require  a  long  exposure,  so  that  the  percentage 
of  error,  in  either  under  or  over-exposure  may  be  as  small  as  possible.  Use 
old  developer  to  mix  with  the  new,  instead  of  bromide  as  a  restrainer,  and 
control  the  development  so  that  the  subject  may  be  properly  treated  to  pro¬ 
duce  exactly  the  result  that  is  desired.  Mr.  Luboshez  dispensed  with  a  j 
practical  demonstration  of  development,  as  being  a  waste  of  time,  and  by  no  j 
means  so  instructive  as  personal  experiment  in  the  dark  room.  He,  however,  | 
showed  a  toning  process  for  giving  a  sepia  tint  to  the  platino-bromide  print,  j 
Dealing  with  portraiture,  the  lecturer  showed,  by  graphic  sketches  on  the 
blackboard,  how  a  portrait  may  be  distorted  through  improper  lighting,  the  | 
action  of  a  ray  of  light  falling  on  a  feature  being  to  force  it  in  the  direction  of  j 
The  ray.  Though  it  is  not  possible  to  directlv  realise  colours  in  photography, 
it  is  possible  to  convey  the  colour  tones,  by  proper  lighting  and  by  true 
gradations  in  blacks  and  whites.  Most  portraits  show  distortions,  but  these 
are  removed  to  some  extent  by  retouching. 

Moseley  and  District  Photographic  Society. — The  inaugural  meeting  was  t 
held  in  Arnold  School,  Alcester-road,  the  premises  of  the  above  Society,  on 
"Friday,  January  24.  Dr.  Hall-Edwards  took  the  chair. — The  following  officers  f 
were  elected: — President:  Dr.  Hall-Edwards.  —  Vice-Presidents  :  Captain  j 
Davidson  and  Dr.  Radcliffe. — Hon.  Treasurer  :  Mr.  Charles  H.  Williams. —  j 
Hon.  Secretary  :  Mr.  Fred  Coop,  Glenwood,  Church  Road,  Moseley  ;  these,  j 
with  four  other  gentlemen,  forming  the  Committee.  Business  being  done,  ! 
•slides  by  Messrs.  Baker,  Bateman,  and  Hall-Edwards  were  passed  through  the 
lantern.  Slides  calling  for  special  attention  were  A  Figure  Study ,  by  Mr. 
Harold  Baker  ;  Old  Mill,  by  Mr.  Baynton  :  The  Mystery  of  Life,  by  Dr.  Hall- 
Edwards,  also  some  figure  studies  by  the  same  gentleman.  The  opening  j 
meeting  started  by  registering  thirty-two  gentlemen  as  members.  This  Society 
has  decided  to  encourage  the  membership  of  ladies. 

Oxford  Camera  Club  —  January  13. — A  demonstration  on  enlarging  had  j 
been  promised  by  the  Automatic  Company.  This,  however,  had  to  be  post-  \ 
poned  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  demonstrator,  the  evening  being  devoted  ’! 
To  an 

Exhibition  of  Lantern  Slides 

by  various  members,  with  a  view  to  their  criticism  by  those  present.  Some  J 
good  specimens  were  shown,  together  with  some  inferior  ones  ;  but  members  j 
were  very  chary  of  expressing  any  decided  views  ns  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  each.  This  was  partly  due,  perhaps,  to  the  authorship  of  the  slides  being 
known,  which  introduced  the  personal  element  too  strongly. 

West  Kent  Photographic  Society  —January  13.— An  address  was  given  by  j 
Mr.  Lubochez,  now  representing  Messrs.  Eastman  &  Co.  The  lecturer 
divided  his  subject  into  two  parts;  in  the  first  he  introduced  Messrs,  j 
Eastman’s  platino-bromide  paper,  and  showed  some  very  beautiful  and 
delicate  life-size  enlargements  printed  on  the  same.  He  explained  in  a 
brief  but  extremely  lucid  manner  the  methods  of  exposing,  developing,  toniDg,  j 
=and  fixing,  found  most  suitable.  The  second  half  of  Mr.  Lubochez’  address 
was  devoted  to  successful  portraiture,  and  many  were  the  valuable  hints  he 
-gave  regarding  exposure  and  development  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  valuable  . 
instruction  he  imparted  was  on  the  proper  diffusion  of  light  in  the  studio,  and  j 
suggestions  for  an  adaptation  of  the  same  (to  an  extent)  to  outside  work. 

York  Photographic  Society.— January  22. — Mr.  Luboshez,  of  the  East-  ji 
man  Company,  added  another  to  his  already  long  series  of  successful  meetings,  j! 
•  receiving  quite  an  ovation  at  the  close  of  his  lecture,  reports  of  which  have 
'recently  appeared. 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic  Association.—  ! 

January  20,  Annual  General  Meeting. — The  Council’s  report  showed  a 
membership  of  312  ;  funds  in  bank,  84/.;  property  in  rooms  valued  at  160/., 
and  no  outstanding  liabilities.  A  collection  of  lantern  slides  made  by 
members  was  exhibited.  The  set,  numbering  about  200,  with  descriptive 
lecture,  will  shortly  be  offered  on  loan  to  the  photographic  societies  of  the 
kingdom,  and  intimation  will  he  made  when  they  are  ready.  The  pictures 
illustrate  the  river  Clyde  from  source  to  sea,  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  some  of 
!the  picturesque  districts  within  easy  reach  of  the  city.  : 


is  desirable  that  a  conclusion  as  to  ihe  value  of  a/photo-chromorcope 
should  not  be  arrived  at  without  an  opportunity  of  comparing  one  of  these 
instruments  with  others.  For  myself,  I  cannot  estimate  the  value  of  the 
instrument,  shown  by  Mr.  Ives  at  the  Camera  Club,  from  the  too  brief 
description  of  it  given  in  your  report.  I  must  first  see  it. 

I  can  only  say  that  there  may  be  other  photo-chromoscopes  quite  as 
simple  as  Mr.  Ives's  that  produce  equally  remarkable  results.  There  is  Mr. 
C.  Natchet’s,  for  instance,  the  interior  arrangement  of  which  is  suggested 
throughout  the  diagram  you  have  published,  but  it  contains  two  platinised 
reflecting  and  transparent  mirrors. 

The  transparency  is  in  about  the  same  position  as  in  Mr.  Ives’s 
instrument. 


In  the  above  diagram  the  eyes  are  at  o.  m'  and  m1  are  the  two  re¬ 
flecting,  translucent  mirrors.  The  pictures  and  coloured  glasses  are  at 
a,  b,  and  c.  e  is  an  ordinary  mirror  to  throw  light  on  c.  m  receives  the 
picture  a.  m1  receives  the  picture  r..  c  is  seen  directly,  through  m  and  m1. 
n  is  the  stand  on  which  the  arrangement  is  pivoted,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  light  possible.  The  instrument  may  be  arranged  for  flat  or 
stereoscopic  pictures. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  polychrome  combination  of  Mr.  Ives’s  coloured 
glasses  tends  to  produce  effects  of  pigmentary  superposition,  but  I  fear  so. 
As  regards  Mr.  Nachet’s  photo-chromoscope  I  obtain  admirable  and 
perfect  effects. 

Of  course  I  cannot  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  results  obtained  with 
the  instrument  shown  in  London,  but  I  cannot  allow  Mr.  Ives’s  assertion 
to  pass  without  question  that  his  instrument  is  the  only  good  one, 
theoretically  and  practically.  It  assumes  too  much. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Paris,  January  17,  1896.  Leon  Yedal. 


SAPIENT  SUGGESTIONS. 
To  the  Editors. 


1896. 

■February  27-29 
March  2-6  . 


- ♦ - - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 


Woolwich  Photographic  Society. 

*South  London  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 
Charles  H.  Oakden,  30,  Henslowe-road,  East  Dulwich, 
S.E. 


,  3-6  .  *Cheltenham  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  Philip 

Thomas,  College  Pharmacy,  Cheltenham. 

*  Signifies  that  there  are  Open  Classes. 


- - 4 - 

CottxsponJJtitcr. 


•AST  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  'Mo  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

STEREO-PHOTO-CHROMOSCOPE  S. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  just  read  in  the  last  number  of  your  interesting 
•ournal  a  report  of  Mr.  Ives’s  conference  at  the  Camera  Club.  I  think  it 


Gentlemen, — What !  the  dear  old  boy  on  the  rampage  again,  and  still 
harping  on  the  same  melancholy  theme — his  lost  Paradise.  But  it  was 
cruel  of  “  Cosmos  ”  to  tantalise  him  by  conjuring  up  a  vision  that  can  never 
become  a  reality.  Honorary  Fellowship  !  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  manage 
it  for  him,  much  as  many  of  us  would  like  to  see  his  jovial  face  and  hear 
his  cheery  voice  amongst  us  again.  Even  if  we  could  satisfy  this  last 
new  yearning  of  his  heart,  he  would  still  be  unhappy.  An  honorary 
Fellow  is  a  Fellow  without  an  ordinary  Fellow’s  power  to  do  mischief,  and 
I  am  sure  that  would  be  an  unsatisfactory  position. 

Of  course,  when  our  dear  old  friend  writes  on  “  Paradise  lost  ”  we  do  not 
expect  dull  ordinary  prose  from  his  pen.  .  From  a  matter-of-fact  point  of 
view  his  language  may  seem  incoherent,  but  that  is  because  we  are  un¬ 
accustomed  to  the  refinements  of  so  rich  and  exuberant  a  fancy.  To 
confound  Charles  II.  with  James  L  would  be  an  act  to  be  condemned  in 
an  ordinary  individual,  but,  with  him,  it  is  a  feat  .of  inaccuracy  that 
serves  the  purpose  of  an  embellishment  to  adorn  his  literary  style,  and  it 
improves  rather  than  detracts  from  the  sense  of  his  words.  After  all, 
What  are  facts  ?  Are  they  not  merely  shackles  to  enchain  genius  ?  He 
refuses  to  be  bound  by  them,  and  is  he  not  right  ?  Fancy  the  dear  old 
boy  having  to  think  before  be  wrole  or  spoke  whether  that  which  be  was 
about  to  say  was  strictly  according  to  fact.  L^ave  facts  for  ordinary 
mortals  to  deal  with  and  let  him  continue  to  entrance  us  with  the  lofty 
flight  of  his  imagination. 
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But  in  appreciating  the  genius  of  my  dear  old  friend,  “  An  Old  Member, 

I  must  not* descend  to  fulsome  flattery.  He  is  not  an  ordinary  mortal, 
but  still  he  is  mortal,  and  therefore  not  all-wise.  It  was  not  prudent, 
for  instance,  to  refer  to  “  hanging  exhibitions,”  for  that  reminds  us  of  an 
■episode  we  (and  perhaps  he)  would  gladly  forget;  again,  it  was  not  wise 
to  state  a.n  opinion  that  being  reasonable  never  succeeds,  for  that,  of 
course  is  a  matter  about  which  he  cannot  speak  with  authority  from 
personal  experience.  Here’s  good  luck  to  him,  and  may  his  shadow  never 
|y0W  less  !— I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Another  Old  Member. 


\  They  will  then  be  dispatched  in  a  joint  case  or  cases,  and  the  carriage 
i  there  and  back  will  be  divided  as  equitably  as  possible  amongst  the 
,]  exhibitors. 

j  Entry  forms  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  stamps.  There  are  no  entry 
fees,  pictures  must  be  framed,  but  need  not  be  glazed,  and  only  one  print 
in  each  frame. 

There  will  be  no  awards,  but  each  accepted  exhibitor  will  receive  a 
j  commemorative  medal. — I  am,  yours,  Ac. ,  Walter  D.  Welford. 

t  15,  Farring  don-avenue,  London,  K.G. 


THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen,— I  fear  your  correspondent,  “DU,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
your  Journal,  injures  rather  than  agists  the  cause  of  his  Society,  for  the 
less  he  says  the  better,  for  the  trade  of  this  country,  where  the  use  of 
poisonous  chemicals  or  drugs  is  required,  is  suffeung  immensely  through 
the  outrageous  monopoly  acquired  by  the  druggists.  When  the  Poisons 
Act  was  passed  the  sale  of  chemical  and  scientific  apparatus  la y,  m  a 
?reat  measure,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  leading  druggists,  whom  many 
cases  were  well  ahead  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  culture  and  intelli¬ 
gence  At  that  time  science,  particularly  chemistry  and  photography, 
was  not  taught  so  generally  in  our  schools.  Now,  our  superior  education 
has  roused  up  the  latent  intelligence  and  quickened  the  commercial  im¬ 
pulses  of  our  young  men,  and  the  consequence  is  that  many  have  so 
studied  and  improved— indeed,  in  some  instances,  created— special  de¬ 
partments  of  industry,  that  dealers  and  experts  have  sprung  up,  and  who 
alone  are  qualified  to  deal  in  the  material  required.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  photography,  as  in  brewing,  distilling,  electrical  engineering, 
ifcc  •  hence  the  necessity  for  an  alteration,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  the  Sale  of  Poisons  Act.  Let  the  dispensing  and  sale  of  medicines 
containing  the  poisons  of  the  schedule  remain  still  m  the  hands  of  the 
druggists,  but  allow  the  sale  of  all  chemicals  and  drugs  generally  to  be 
■open  and  free— except,  if  thought  necessary,  the  sale  of  the  scheduled 
poisons  be  registered  as  now  in  the  case  of  druggists  It  is  very  ques¬ 
tionable  if  such  a  precaution  is  any  deterrent  at  all,  and  is,  more  or  less, 
a  nuisance  to  the  public  industries.  The  fact  that  any  of  the  said 
poisons  can  be  bought  in  large  quantities  from  our  own  wholesale  houses, 
and  in  any  quantity  from  foreign  ones,  makes  the  whole  matter  a  farce. 
I  have  aLo  seen  in  large  chemical  and  glass  works,  and  the  same  can  be 
said  of  many  of  the  metal  industries  in  such  places  as  Birmingham,  Ac., 
the  most  poisonous  of  chemicals  used  without  any  precautions  whatever, 
and  it  would  be  easy  for  any  would-be  poisoner  to  get  from  such  places 


an  unlimited  supply.  .  .  ,  ,  , ,  ■, 

My  advice  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  to  adapt  its  rules  to  modern 
requirements,  asking  of  any  intelligent  man  or  woman  to  show  merely 
that  they  know  what  they  are  selling — will  put  any  of  the  scheduled 
poisons  in  the  prescribed  packages,  and  register  the  sale  if  thought 
necessary.  A  small  fee  for  registering  such  a  qualification  could  be 
insisted  upon.  The  Poisons  Act  might  then  remain  on  the  statute,  and 
the  Pharmaceutists  maintain  their  monopoly  for  dispensing,  &c.  If  they 
do  not  do  this,  then  the  photographic  dealers  should  agitate  at  once,  and 
I  think  they  will  find  the  country  ripe  enough  now  to  quash  the  present 
monstrous  iniquity.  That  a  man  like  Mr.  Hume,  with  his  great  in¬ 
telligence  and  long  experience  and  practice,  should  be  stopped  selling 
photographic  chemicals  is  tyranny,  pure  and  simple.  My  experience  of 
&  large  number  of  the  present  druggists  is,  that  they  are  thoroughly 
ignorant  of  the  very  simplest  requirements  of  our  commercial  industries, 
and  that  from  very  few  of  them  can  be  obtained  any  pure  chemicals  or 
drugs,  such  is  the  result  of  monopoly  and  competition. 

If  “  D.  D,”  quotes  the  small  profits  on  patent  medicines,  what  about  a 
bottle  of  simple  quinine  tonic,  containing,  say,  twenty  grains  of  quinine,  in 
the  eight-ounce  bottle,  for  which  many,  if  not  most  druggists  will  charge 
about  Is.,  and  the  cost  about  f d.  for  the  quinine,  five  minutes  labour,  and 
for  the  bottle — total,  say  2d.?  He  must  also  remember  that  Beecham, 
Ac.,  do  all  the  expensive  advertising,  and  all  the  druggist  has  to  do  is  to 
hand  the  already-wrapped  and  labelled  article  to  the  customer. 

Granted,  that  MawsonA  Swan,  Hopkin  A  Williams,  Ac.,  are  remark¬ 
ably  qualified  druggists,  and  indeed  chemists,  but  they  are  only  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  rule.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  trade,  and  count  many 
friends  in  the  drug  line— men  of  the  highest  probity  and  scientific  attain, 
ments.  I  can  assure  “D.D.”  that  some  of  my  drug  friends  curse  the 
Pharmacy  Act,  as  they  cannot  now  get  apprentices.  I  consider  that,  all 
round,  a  change  in  the  Sale  of  Poisons  Act  would  be  welcomed,  and  I 
vote  for  it.— I  am,  yours,  Ac.  J-  A.  C.  O. 


BRUSSELS  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  announce  that  the  actual 
opening  date  of  the  Brussels  Exhibition  is  March  28 

Entry  forms  duly  filled  up  must  reach  me  as  soon  as  possible  after 
February  1,  and  the  frames  should  be  sent  to  arrive  at  my  office  (carriage 
paid)  on  or  before  March  9. 


SOCIETY  FOR  ASSISTANTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “  Photo  ”  in  your  last  issue  asks  for  a  benevolent  or 
protection  society  for  photographic  assistants.  Like  many  another 
photographic  worker  he  calls  out  in  the  hour  of  need  for  that  which,  in 
the  hour  of  prosperity,  he  might  and  yet  will  not  provide.  Your  query 
is  the  only  answer :  “Why  do  not  you  and  they  start  a  society  which 
seems  so  much  needed?”  The  opportunity  has  been  given  twics  through 
the  medium  of  this  column;  but,  like  the  Outlanders  of  -Johannesburg, 
in  each  case  the  desiring  scores  have  failed  to  “  materialise  at  the 
critical  moment.  Must  we,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  photographic 
workers  cannot  be  organized  ?  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
organized.  The  Assistants’  Society  of  New  York  is  said  to  be  the  best 
and  most  influential  in  that  city.  If  in  New  York,  why  not  in  London  ? 

It  appears  there  is  300Z.  going  a-begging  from  the  old  Benevolent, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  an  act  of  supreme  charity  if  that  sum  were 
granted  to  form  a  trade  society  for  the  benefit  of  assistants. 

I  also  believe  that  such  a  society,  even  if  worked  on  strict  trade  union 
lines,  would,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  do  more  actual  benevolent  work 
than  did  the  Benevolent.  Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  trade  unions’ 
funds  are  mainly  devoted  to  relieving  distress.  For  instance,  the  litho¬ 
graphic  printers,  a  trade  closely  allied  to  photogra-phy,  in  1893,  out  of  an 
expenditure  of  about  4000Z.,  spent  almost  3000Z.  in  sick  and  unemployed 
benefit,  whilst  they  spent  but  36?.  in  disputes.  It  is  such  work  that 
keeps  the  trade  unions  going,  in  spite  of  very  powerful  opposition.  Why 
the  photographic  worker  fails  to  take  advantage  of  such  powerful  aids  in 
overcoming  times  of  distress  I  cannot  say. 

The  case  of  Illingworth  versus  Draycott  shows  also  the  need  of  com¬ 
bination  for  mutual  protection  against  certain  employers,  who  imagine 
that  their  assistants  have  no  legal  status,  and  therefore  can  be  treated 
in  an  arbitrary  manner. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

John  A.  Randall. 


to  ©omgponQtntg. 


*  *  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British  -Journal  oi- 
Photography,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden ,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

k-  *  Correspondents  arc  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  arc  given. 

*  *  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 

* should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  A  Co.,  2,  i  ark-street, 

Covent  Garden,  London. 

Exposure  Table— A.  J.  Wells.  Refer  to  the  author's  paper  on  the  subject 
in  the  Journal  for  August  2-3  last.  If  the  point  is  not  explained 
there,  write  again. 

Plate-making— Dry  Plates  says:  “Can  you  inform  me  the  name  of  any 
books  on  plate-making  ?"— In  reply  :  Abneys  Emulsions,  published  bj 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  Fetter-lane,  E.C. 

Sticky  Bellows.— J.  R.  India  rubber  cloth  often  becomes  sticky  "ben  out 
of  use.  Rub  the  bellows  of  the  camera  well  over  with  J  rench  chalk. 
That  is  the  best  thing  we  can  suggest. 

Collotype.— F.  G.  Case.  The  best  work  on  collotype  in  English  is  that  of  Dr. 
Schnauss,  price  5s.  It  may  be  had  from  Messrs.  Penrose  A  Co.  The 
collotype  process  will  be  the  best  for  your  purpose. 

Leaky  Roof.— Provincial.  As  the  putty  is  so  badly  cracked,  we  suggev 
that  the  whole  of  it  be  chipped  out,  the  sash  bars  painted,  and  then 
reputtied.  It  is  the  only  way  to  make  the  roof  really  sound  and 
rain-proof. 

Copyright. — C.  Boyle.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  photographs  bear  the 
imprint  “Copyright”  to  make  them  legally  copyright.  Yon  must 
not  assume  that,  because  they  do  not  bear  the  work,  you  can  copy 
them  with  impunity.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  them  may  be,  and  probably 
are,  copyrighted. 

Lens  — Wm.  Michell.  For  landscape  work,  a  single  lens  is  as  good  as  the 
‘  more  expensive  doublet  form.  Indeed,  many  prefer  the  old  single  lens, 
except  for  its  bulkiness,  for  pure  landscape  work  to  any  other.  Ihe 
market  price  of  the  one  you  mention  would  not  be  more  than  about  nve- 
and-twenty  shillings. 
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Sensitised  Linen. — Bromide  says  :  “  We  have  an  inquiry  for  linen,  prepared 
in  the  same  way  as  bromide  paper,  and  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you 
would  tell  us  if  this  article  is  made  here,  and  where  we  might  apply.” 
— Communicate  with  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Kidd,  Richmond.  If  they  do 
not  supply  it,  we  know  no  one  who  does. 

■Gold  Precipitating. — H.  W.  B.  If  the  chloride  of  gold  formed  a  muddy 
solution  when  dissolved,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  impure  water  was  used. 
It  might,  however,  be  that  the  solution  was  made  in  a  dirty  bottle.  In 
all  probability  it  is  useless  now  for  a  toning  bath.  As  it  was  only  a 
fifteen -grain  tube,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  a  refiner  would  buy  the 
solution.  The  quantity  of  gold  it  contains  is  about  seven  grains — with 
some  samples  of  the  chloride  much  less. 

Gelatino-chloride  Paper.— Geo.  Thompson.  The  reason  of  the  curling  of 
the  prints  is  that  you  are  using  too  thick  a  coating  of  gelatine,  and 
possibly  not  of  the  right  character.  Also  the  temperature  at  which  the 
emulsion  is  applied  to  the  paper  may  not  be  quite  right,  and  that  would 
cause  the  streaks  and  markings.  Try  a  harder  gelatine,  and  use  a 
thinner  emulsion.  The  most  even  coating  is  obtained  by  employing  a 
properly  constructed  machine  for  its  application. 

■Copyright. — Curates.  Although  the  song  may,  as  intimated  on  the  title 
page,  be  sung  in  public  without  fees,  that  does  not  entitle  you  to 
reproduce  it,  with  the  music,  as  lantern  slides  for  the  use  of  the 
children,  and  audience,  during  the  entertainment.  Often,  where  per¬ 
mission  is  given  on  the  title  pages  to  perform  the  music  in  public,  there 
is  also  a  stipulation  that  it  is  not  to  be  copied  in  manuscript,  and  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions  would  certainly  not  be  permitted  in  copyright 
music. 

Photographing  BaNK  Notes.- — R.  E.  M.  writes  as  follows:  “I  recently 
obtained  the  loan  of  a  thousand  pound  Bank  of  England  note,  made  a 
negative  from  it,  and  from  that  made  some  lantern  slides,  which  show 
splendidly  on  the  screen — the  water-mark  being  well  rendered.  A 
friends  tells  me  that  I  have  rendered  myself  liable  to  prosecution  for 
copying  the  note,  even  for  lantern  slides.  As  they  are  on  glass,  surely 
he  must  be  wrong?” — No  he  is  not.  It  is  quite  illegal  to  reproduce  a 
bank-note  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  you  are  liable  to  prosecution 
for  the  act. 

Detention  of  Specimens. — Printer  says  :  “I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you 
if  you  could  tell  me  how  to  get  my  specimen  prints  back  from  a  photo¬ 
grapher  who  advertised  for  a  printer.  I  have  written  him  three  letters, 
and  in  the  first  I  sent  a  stamped  directed  envelope  for  same,  but  have  had 
no  reply.  An  early  answer  through  your  letter-box  of  the  Journal 
will  oblige  me  very  much,  as  I  do  not  want  to  lose  them.” — In  reply  : 
Lay  the  facts  before  the  Superintendent  of  Police  of  the  district  in 
which  the  photographer  resides.  That  course  will  (or  should)  speedily 
bring  back  your  photographs. 

Ten  per  cent.  Solutions. — N.  T.  inquires  what  these  are  ? — In  reply  :  They 
are  solutions  of  such  a  strength  that  ten  grains  of  the  salt  dissolved  are 
contained  in  every  hundred  minims  of  the  solution.  They  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  adding  to  each  ounce  (480  grains)  of  the  salt  sufficient  water 
to  make  up  a  total  bulk  of  ten  fluid  ounces.  A  ten  per  cent,  solution 
■  of  ammonia  consists  of  one  fluid  ounce  of  the  strongest  liquor  ammonite 
(•880)  diluted  to  make  ten  ounces.  None  of  these  are  actually  ten  per 
cent,  solutions  in  the  strictest  sense  which  the  words  can  be  given,  but 
they  are  what  are  known  to  photographers  as  such. 

IEnamel  Collodion. — Arthur  Jamson  says  :~“I  have  been  making  up  some 
enamel  collodion  with  methylated  ether  and  alcohol,  but  cannot 
succeed  in  getting  an  even  film  ;  it  is  always  ‘crapy,’  like  the  sample 
sent  herewith.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  my  failure?”- — In  reply  : 
The  most  probable  reason  is  that  the  solvents  are  not  strong  enough, 
that  is  to  say,  that  they  contain  too  great  a  proportion  of  water.  If  it 
is  not  due  to  this,  then  the  pyroxyline  must  be  unsuitable.  Given  a 
suitable  pyroxyline  alcohol,  66  o.p. ,  and  ether  of  s.g.  715,  will  make 
an  excellent  collodion  for  the  purpose.  The  fact  that  the  alcohol  was 
methylated  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  in  all  probability,  since  a  first- 
class  enamel  collodion  can  be  made  with  it. 

Chromate  of  Potash. — Fred.  C.  writes:  “I  sent  a  written  order  to  the 
chemist’s  for  some  chromate  of  potass,  pure,  and  received  a  pale  yellow 
salt  in  very  fine  crystals,  which  the  chemist  avers  is  what  I  asked  for, 
while  a  friend  tells  me  it  should  be  in  large  red  crystals,  or  it  may 
be  in  small  crystals,  but  they  are  always  dark  in  colour.  Does  the 
process  of  purifying  in  any  way  alter  the  colour,  or  have  I  been  supplied 
with  a  wrong  article?” — In  reply:  The  salt  supplied  is,  no  doubt, 
neutral- chromate  of  potash,  while  the  red  salt  spoken  of  is  the  acid  or 
bichromate,  commonly  called  bichromate  of  potash.  It  depends  entirely 
what  the  salt  is  to  be  used  for  whether  you  have  been  rightly  supplied 
or  not  ;  the  bichromate  is  the  article  most  commonly  employed  in  photo¬ 
graphy. 

Distance  of  Screen.— Process  Beginner  asks  :  “What  is  the  best  distance 
of  the  screen  from  the  sensitive  plate  ?” — If  he  asked  a  simple  question 
like  “  What  is  the  best  exposure  for  a  landscape?”  we  could  answer 
him,  if  we  knew  what  sort  of  landscape  it.  was,  and  what  sort  of  light, 
lens,  and  stop  were  employed  ;  but,  when  it  comes  to  the  screen  ques¬ 
tion,  we  should  like  to  be  supplied  with  a  few  more  data  before  ventur¬ 
ing  to  reply,  and  even  then  we  dare  say  that  half  a  dozen  different 
experts  would  give  as  many  different  answers.  The  best  distance  of  the 
screen  varies  not  only  with  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  exposure,  the 
size  of  the  stop,  and  its  shape,  but  also  with  the  character  of  result 
required,  and  the  distance  that  best  suited  a  particular  “ruling,”  under 
•certain  definite  conditions,  would  have  to  be  considerably  modified  if  the 
ruling  were  altered,  or  a  coarser  or  finer  screen  employed.  Better  try 
.a  few  experiments. 


The  Best  Dry  Plates.— W.  J.  Mainwaring  says  :  “  Will  you  kindly  let  me 
know  which  are  the  best  dry  plates  to  take  photographs  out  of  doors  ” 

— In  reply  :  We  can  hardly  imagine  our  correspondent  puts  his  question 
seriously  ;  such,  however  seems  to  be  the  case.  Our  advice  to  him  i,  to 
select  the  plate  which  experience  tells  him  is  best  suited  for  his  purpose. 

Amyl-acetate. — D.  McGregor.  Amyl-acetate  is  a  very  good  solvent  for 
most  pyroxylines,  either  alone  or  with  camphor  and  spirit.  It  dissolves  ■ 
celluloid  freely,  and  may  be  used  for  repairing  celluloid  or  xylonite 
articles.  We  are  not  surprised  that  your  local  pharmaceutical  chemist  | 
never  heard  of  it.  It  may  be  obtained  from  such  houses  as  that  of 
Hopkins  &  Williams,  or,  indeed,  any  wholesale  chemist. 

Apprenticing  a  Youth. — C.  McKay.  If  you  desire  to  make  the  youth  a  j  hoto- 
grapher,  the  only  thing  we  can  suggest  is  that  he  be  apprenticed  to  a 
good  house,  where  he  will  be  properly  taught  those  branches  of  photo¬ 
graphy  that  he  desires  to  become  proficient  in.  There  is  no  lixed  rule  i 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  premium,  or  the  length  of  the  term  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  ;  that  is  quite  a  matter  of  arrangement.  Of  course,  the  best 
houses  require  the  highest  premiums. 

Grease  SroTS  on  Coloured  Picture. — A.  Miller  says:  “ Some  oil  has  got 
splashed  on  a  coloured  enlargement  that  was  waiting  to  be  framed 
through  the  carelessness  of  an  assistant.  I  think  I  have  read  of  some 
means  of  taking  grease  spots  out  of  prints,  but  cannot  recollect  where. 
Can  you  enlighten  me  ?  The  picture  is  a  bromide,  coloured  in  water¬ 
colour,  and  the  oil  ordinary  sweet  oil.” — The  method  has  more  than  once 
been  given  in  this  column.  Drop  some  pure  benzole  on  the  spots,  allow 
it  to  soak  in  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  blot  off  with  clean  white 
blotting-paper.  Then  apply  more  benzole,  and  again  blot  off.  Repeat 
the  application  till  the  grease  is  removed.  If  pure  benzole  be  employed, 
no  stain  will  be  left,  and  the  colours  will  not  be  disturbed. 

Mounting  and  Developing. — A.1,  A.  Robinson  writes:  “Would  you  be  so 
kind  as  to  help  a  novice  in  two  small  matters  ?  1.  The  first  difficulty  I 
wish  to  consult  you  about  is  with  regard  to  mounting  Ilford  P.O.P.  I 
have  been  recommended  to  squeegee  the  prints  after  their  final  washing 
on  glass.  This,  of  course,  produces  a  very  shiny  surface,  but  I  cannot 
manage  to  retain  this  unless  I  paste  the  edges  only  on  to  the  cards, 
which  is  both  awkward  and  clumsy.  2.  My  other  fix  is  with  regard  to 
developing.  I  use  Ilford  ordinary  plates  and  pyro-soda  developer,  but 
find  that,  before  I  have  got  the  dark  shadows  out,  the  high  lights  are  so 
dense  that,  when  printing,  I  have  to  sacrifice  one  or  the  other.” — 1.  If 
the  waterproof  backing — to  be  had  from  all  the  dealers — be  used,  the 
gloss  will  be  retained.  2.  The  negatives  are  under-exposed.  Give  more 
exposure,  and  the  plates  will  develop  more  harmoniously. 

Specific  Gravity  Bulbs. — Wentworth  asks:  “Is  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  specific  gravity  bulbs  recommended  for  taking  the  strength  of 
ammonia  by  Mr.  Haddon  be  of  glass,  or  rather  is  a  glass  bulb  the  only 
form  in  winch  the  principle  can  be  applied  ?  My  reason  for  asking 
this  is  that  I  was  amused  on  seeing  an  ingenious  youngster  of  my 
acquaintance  adjusting  his  ammonia  solution  by  means  of  a  small  cork 
float  to  which  was  attached  by  means  of  a  fine  wire  a  leaden  weight. 
He  assured  me  that,  after  carefully  adjusting  the  balance  between  the 
cork  and  the  lead,  which  he  had  done  by  comparison  with  a  hydrometer, 
his  home-made  appliance  was  just  as  good  as  the  other,  and  certainly  in 
principle  it  would  seem  so.  Is  it  ?” — It  matters  not  of  what  material  the 
instrument  is  made,  provided  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  accurately  ad¬ 
justed  and  not  liable  to  change  or  variation.  In  the  latter  respect  glass 
has  the  advantage  most  decidedly  over  cork,  lead,  or,  indeed,  any  metal ; 
but,  so  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned,  the  cork  float  is  equal  to  the 
glass  bulb. 

Chloride  of  Copper.— J.  F.  G.  says:  “I  have  been  recommended  to  use 
chloride  of  copper  for  toning  transparencies,  bleaching  the  image  first 
and  redeveloping  with  whatever  developer  will  give  the  tone  required. 

In  a  back  number  of  the  Almanac  I  came  across  a  formula  for  making 
the  chloride  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  white  insoluble  powder, 
whereas  a  small  quantity  of  solution  given  to  me  by  the  friend  who  re¬ 
commended  it  was  greenish-blue.  How  is  the  white  powder  got  into 
solution  if  it  is  really  insoluble  ?  ” — The  formula  in  question  was 
apparently  copied  from  a  foreign  source,  and  refers  to  cuprous  chloride, 
or  subchloride  of  copper,  and  not  cupric  or  perchlcride,  which  is  the 
salt  required.  The  latter  forms  green  crystals  when  in  the  hydrated 
state,  or  brown  when  anhydrous,  and  is  very  soluble  and  deliquescent. 

If  not  readily  obtainable,  it  is  easily  made  by  dissolving  together 
sulphate  of  copper  and  common  salt  in  the  proportions  of  about  two 
parts  by  weight  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  The  resulting 
solution  contains  chloride  of  copper,  and  its  strength  is  immaterial 
provided  it  is  strong  enough  to  bleach  the  image. 

Instantaneous  Exposures  by  Hand. — Photo-cycle  says  :  “  Do  you  think  it 
possible  by  practice  to  expose  rapidly  enough  by  hand  for  ordinary 
subjects,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  a  shutter,  which  I  find  always 
to  be  getting  out  of  order  ?  A  friend  of  mine  says  it  is,  and,  in  proof  of 
his  statement,  showed  me  a  picture  of  two  cyclists  racing  at  full  speed 
past  the  camera,  both  of  them  being  sharp  enough  to  be  easily  recog¬ 
nisable.  I  can’t  manage  it  myself,  although  I  have  tried  very  hard.” — 
Ask  your  friend  to  let  you  see  him  repeat  the  operation,  then  believe 
him — not  till  then.  A  very  little  calculation  will  show  the  absurdity  of 
the  thing.  At  racing  pace  the  cycles  would  be  passing  at  a  rate  of,  say, 
thirty  feet  in  a  second,  and  at  such  a  pace,  in  order  to  secure  sufficient 
sharpness  for  the  figures  “to  be  recognisable,”  the  exposure  would  have 
to  be  certainly  not  longer  than  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a  second,  and 
that  would  mean  a  movement  of  about  one-third  of  an  inch.  It  would 
depend  upon  the  distance  from  the  camera  how  far  ‘  ‘  recognisable  ”  the 
figures  would  be  then  ;  but  do  you  imagine  that  mere  manual  dexterity 
could  effect  such  an  exposure  ?  It  is,  we  repeat,  absurd. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

We  are  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  National 
Society  for  Checking  the  Abuses  of  Public  Advertising,  the 
annual  meeting  of  which  was  held  last  week,  and  at  which 
such  speakers  as  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  William  Morris, 
W.  B.  Richmond,  R.A.,  and  other  men  of  artistic  light  and 
leading  lifted  their  voices  in  protest  against  what  was  termed 
“  the  destruction  and  degradation  of  natural  beauties  ”  by 
ugly  advertisement  boards.  There  was  encouragement  in  the 
fact,  said  Mr,  Waterhouse,  that  a  decided  check  had  been  put 
on  field  advertising,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  leave  no 
beautiful  spot  undesecrated. 

*  *  * 

In  this,  only  one  of  the  many  abuses  the  Society  is  laudably 
working  to  remove,  landscape  photographers  are,  or  should  be,  j 
so  peculiarly  concerned  that  we  are  surprised  the  Society  ; 
has  not  received  the  co-operation  both  of  individual  photo- 
graphers  and  photographic  societies  generally.  The  preven¬ 
tion  of  urban  defacement,  due  to  the  boards,  posters,  and 
sky  signs  of  enterprising  advertisers,  is  a  matter  that  must  be  I 
approached  by  the  light  of  modern  utilitarianism  and  com¬ 


mercial  requirements,  and  is  therefore  beset  with  difficulties  of 
a  more  or  less  insuperable  character.  With  regard,  however, 
to  the  dotting  of  English  landscapes  with  huge  boards  adver¬ 
tising  pills  or  ointments,  the  volume  of  the  outraged  artistic 
sense  and  sentiment  of  the  community  is  so  overwhelming  that 
it  is  only  with  difficulty  their  further  existence  can  he  allowed 
to  tarnish  nature  and  offend  the  eye. 

*  *  * 

We  wish  the  Society  every  encouragement  and  success  in  its 
endeavours  to  stem  the  tendency  that  undoubtedly  exists  to 
turn  public  beauty  spots  into  so  many  backgrounds  for  the 
blatant  boastings  of  quack-medicine  vendors.  xY  bill  designed 
to  stop  this  wholesale  disfigurement  of  the  country-side  is  to  be 
brought  before  Parliament,  and  if,  as  wTe  hope  it  will,  it  passes 
and  becomes  law,  there  is  not  a  lover  of  nature  in  the  land  who 
will  not  feel  grateful  to  the  Society,  whose  supporters  should 
include  every  photographer. 

^ 

The  veteran  photographer,  optician,  and  mechanician,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Wenham,  sends  us  this  week  an  article  entitled  Electrography,  or 
Images  obtained  by  Induction  (see  page  84),  which  will  be  read 
with  great  interest  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Rontgen 
method  of  photographing  with  the  X  rays.  Mr.  Wenham  points 
out  that  electrical  luminosity  is  not  essential  to  the  production 
of  chemical  action  on  a  sensitive  surface,  and,  quoting  some 
experiments  of  Dr.  Draper,  of  New  lrork,  made  in  1840  in 
obtaining  images  on  Daguerreotype  plates  by  means  of  the 
action  of  the  discharge  from  a  Leyden  jar  on  opaque  bodies, 
says  that  Rontgen’s  work  appears  to  have  been  to  some  extent 
forestalled  by  these  long-forgotten  experiments. 

*k  *k 

In  connexion  with  the  same  subject,  Mr.  W.  Brooks  draws 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  March  1877,  he  read  before 
the  South  London  Photographic  Society  a  paper  entitled 
Magneto-photography ,  and  printed  at  page  112  of  our  volume 
for  that  year.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Brooks  described  some 
experiments  by  which  he  got  an  image  in  total  darkness  in  a 
shut-up  box.  He  experimented  with  an  ordinary  horse-shoe 
magnet  about  eight  inches  long  which  he  placed  in  a  box,  poles 
uppermost,  and,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  above  the  poles,  a  card 
perforated  with  lettering.  The  plate  was  placed  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  above  the  card,  which  was  blackened.  An  exposure  to 
the  magnet  in  total  darkness  for  fifteen  minutes  gave  an  image 
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on  development ;  but  the  strangest  part  was  that  some  almost 
invisible  lettering  on  the  non-perforated  part  of  the  card  also 
developed  up.  Mr.  Brooks  informs  us  that  he  proposes 
resuming  his  experiments. 

*  *  * 

The  humourists  have,  of  course,  seized  upon  the  Rdntgen 
method  of  photography  as  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of  their 
wit  and  fancies.  An  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  C.  H.  Crosby, 
of  Chicago,  -writes  us  as  follows,  under  date,  January  20 : — 
“  By  to-day’s  mail  I  send  you  part  of  copy  of  Chicago  Tribune , 
of  yesterday,  with  account  of  a  very  astonishing  (?)  advance 
in  photography.  I  presume  same  is  a  ‘  fake  ’  or  humbug.  At 
your  convenience  and  pleasure,  will  you  please  tell  us  about  it.’' 

By  this  time  Mr.  Crosby  will  have  learned  that  neither 
“fake”  nor  humbug  has  anything  to  do  with  the  wonderful 
power  which  the  X  rays  have  of  conveying  to  a  plate  a  de¬ 
velopable  image  of  an  object  through  an  opaque  body.  Our 
Chicago  contemporary  prints  blocks  of  the  now  familiar  hand, 
the  contents  of  a  purse,  Ac.,  and  also  makes  the  following  re¬ 
markable  statement,  which  is  also  illustrated  : — “Perhaps  the 
most  notable  experiment  related,  which  illustrated  with  graphic 
clearness  the  eccentric  power  of  the  new  discovery,  was  the 
photograph  of  a  man  seated  beside  a  young  lady  before  the 
photographer  in  ordinary  dress,  but  whom  the  negative  shows 
a  perfect  skeleton.  To  test  the  clearness  with  which  the  new 
process  would  reproduce  the  skeleton  of  a  living  subject,  nega¬ 
tives  were  also  taken  by  the  ordinary  method.  In  the  first 
case  the  spinal  vertebras  were  reproduced  in  every  detail, 
forming  a  ghastly  specimen  of  realism.” 

*  % 

The  X  rays,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  are  not 
claimed  by  Professor  Rdntgen  to  betray  such  discriminative 
gallantry  as  that  which  our  American  contemporary  infers  them 
to  possess.  The  illustration  shows  the  skeleton  to  have  his  arm 
round  the  lady’s  waist,  and  not  visible  through  it,  a  fact  which 
dispels  any  attempted  explanation  that  two  exposures  were 
made.  But,  of  course,  the  experiment  referred  to  wras  not 
actually  made. 

*  *  * 

Ik  view  of  the  interest  excited  by  the  topic  of  the  hour,  the 
last  number  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Journal  is 
especially  valuable.  Mr.  J.  W.  Gifford’s  two  papers  on 
Photography  through  Opaque  Substances  are  given,  with  several 
illustrations,  the  latter  of  which  are  of  an  interesting  nature, 
two  of  them  being  from  shadowgraphs  produced  without  the 
intervention  of  a  Crookes’  tube.  The  number  also  contains  a 
full  description  of  the  new  Stigmatic  lens  by  Mr.  Aldis. 


THE  RONTGEN  RAYS. 

Since  the  first  days  of  photographic  discovery  no  such  excite¬ 
ment  has  beeu  caused  in  the  scientific  and  popular  press  as 
that  produced  by  Professor  Rdntgen’s  recent  discovery.  The 
daily  papers  and  illustrated  periodicals  contain  voluminous 
reports  of  what  Pn  lessor  Eder  has  called  a  “  new  form  of 
energy,”  and  “one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  tbe 
century.”  The  whole  public  are  familiar  with  the  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  pictures  obtain'  d  by  that  savant ,  and  his  numerous 
imitators.  Broadly  speaking,  what  he  has  discovered  has  been 
the  power  of  certain  radiations  (using  the  term  in  a  wide 
sense)  to  affect  photographic  films,  though  screened  by  objects  I 


hitherto  considered  absolutely  opaque,  that  is  to  say,  opaque 
to  such  light  or  spectrum  radiations  that  have  yet  been  ex¬ 
perimented  with.  Nearly  all  bodies  are  permeable,  more  or 
less,  by  this  agent,  which  meanwhile  he  has  termed  X  rajs. 
For  some  time  after  the  publication  of  the  discovery  attempts 
were  made  to  show  that  the  same  effect  had  been  produced 
years  ago  by  other  investigators,  but  it  seems  to  have  beeu 
accepted  that  the  X  rays  have  been  discovered  by  Rontgen  alone. 
So  strongly  is  this  felt,  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Science  of  January  27  Professor  Koellicker’s  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  new  rays  should  for  the  future  be  called 
Rbntgen’s  rays  was  received  with  acclamation. 

Rontgen  rajs  penetrate  most  substances,  though  the  trans¬ 
parency  is  not  complete.  During  the  examination  of  many 
substances  it  was  found  that  the  photographic  power  of  the 
rays  passing  through  them  diminished  in  power  with  increase 
of  thickness  of  the  material  experimented  with.  Some  objects, 
however,  are  almost  opaque  to  the  Rontgen  rays.  To  use  the 
discoverer’s  words,  his  detailed  experiments  “  lead  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  density  of  the  bodies  is  the  property  whose 
variation  mainly  affects  their  permeability.”  Bone  is  almost 
opaque  to  them,  muscle  fairly  permeable.  Hence,  if  a  hand  be 
laid  on  a  dry  plate  and  exposed  to  the  new  rays,  they  pass 
through  its  fleshy  part  without  much  loss  of  power,  but  do  not 
pass  through  the  bone,  and,  in  consequence,  a  developable 
effect  is  produced.  No  effect  is  produced  underneath  the 
bones,  but  outside  them  the  radiations  act,  hence  a  negative  of 
the  bony  structure  is  brought  out  upon  development.  This  of 
itself  is  nothing  remarkable,  for,  if  a  strong  light  from  an 
ordinary  source  were  concentrated  on  the  hand,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  somewhat  similar  effect  would  be  produced,  and 
in  a  much  shorter  time.  But  the  peculiarity  shown  with  the 
new  rajs  is  as  follows  :  First,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
plate  be  placed  in  a  closed  dark  slide  or  in  a  box  of  aluminium, 
of  ebonite,  or  of  many  other  substances,  the  action  takes  place 
equally  well  as  the  rays  penetrate  them  ;  and,  secondly,  while 
with  sunlight,  Ac.,  acting  on  the  hand,  the  skeleton  print 
would  be  “fuzzy”  through  the  flesh  diffusing  the  light, 
with  the  Rontgen  rays  no  diffusion  takes  place;  they  pass 
equally’  well,  fur  example,  through  muddy  water  as  through 
clear.  This  is  a  point  of  paramount  importance  to  bear  in 
mind  when  endeavouring  to  gauge  the  future  possibilities  of 
the  “  new  photography,”  as  it  has  been  termed. 

If  our  explanation  has  been  followed,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  results  so  far  obtained  are  not  photographs  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  they  are  merely  photographed 
shadows.  Indeed,  most  of  the  published  accounts  now  speak 
of  them  as  shadow  photographs  or  shadowgraphs.  At  this 
stage  we  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to  the  term  to  be 
used  in  describing  them.  Shadowgraph  is  certainly  a  short 
word,  but  is  contrary  to  all  rules  of  etymology.  Our  sugges¬ 
tion  is  that  the  new  pictures  be  called  sciograph*,  wThich  would 
be  expressive  enough  without  a  further  addition  of  “  photo.” 

We  may  now  dwell  a  little  upon  the  manner  of  producing 
the  new  rajs.  Though  Messrs.  Swinton  &  Stanton  had  little 
success  with  this  method,  their  discoveries  clearly  enough 
state  that  they  passed  the  discharge  from  a  large  induction 
coil  through  a  Hittorf’s  vacuum  tube,  or  a  well-exhausted 
Crookes’  or  Lenard’s  tube.  By  the  bye,  our  good  friends  on 
the  Continent  are  rather  given  to  ignoring  the  English  in¬ 
ventors  in  naming  apparatus.  Crookes’  radiometer  (to  the 
invention  of  which  all  their  discoveries  are  really  indebted) 
was  very  quickly  imitated  in  Germany,  whence  we  had 
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Geissler’s  tubes.”  Crookes’  tube  is  a  highly  exhausted 
bulb  or  tube,  in  which  are  fused  two  terminals  of  metal. 
When  the  current,  as  above,  is  passed  through,  these  negative 
and  positive  terminals  are  surrounded  with  a  glow.  The 
cathodic  rays  we  read  so  much  of  are  simply  those  from 
the  negative  poles.  Crookes’  tubes  are  made  to  contain  vary¬ 
ing  substances,  which  fluoresce  in  the  rays.  Rimtgen’s  rays  are 
those  emitted  by  the  fluorescing  substance  where  excited  by  the 
cathode  radiations.  Glass  is  not  very  transparent  to  them,  so 
that  .their  actual  photographic  power  is  much  diminished  in 
passing  through  the  glass  walls,  and  it  is  proposed  to  sub¬ 
stitute  aluminium  for  that  portion  of  tbe  glass  that  intervenes 
between  the  emanating  Rontgen  rays  and  the  sensitive  plate. 
So  far,  nothing  has  been  found  which  will  decidedly  deflect  or 
reflect  them  ;  prisms  and  lenses  have  no  effect  in  the  hands  of 
Herr  Rontgen  and  others,  glass,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  paraffin, 
and  other  bodies  having  been  tried.  By  placing  certain  pieces 
of  metal  on  the  glass  side  of  a  dry  plate,  and  then  passing  the 
new  rays  through  the  film,  there  was  a  darker  impression  above 
these  pieces  of  metal ;  this  would  appear  like  a  reflection,  but 
Professor  Rontgen  cannot  pronounce  it  a  case  of  reflection. 

Though  the  new  photographs  may  be  pronounced  “mere 
shadow  pictures,  ’  it  is  evident  that  they  are  at  least  comparable 
to  microscopic  images  of  an  object  illuminated  by  transmitted 
light  which,  as  every  one  knows,  are  only  really  sharp  in  one 
plane,  but  are  yet  capable  of  giving  invaluable  records  on  the 
photographic  plate. 

This  is  briefly  how  the  matter  stands  at  present.  The 
•direction  in  which  further  progress  may  be  expected  is  first  in 
getting  a  stronger  radiation  by  using  a  transparent  substitute 
for  the  slightly  transparent  glass,  and  by  increasing  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  initial  radiations.  Secondly,  by  obtaining  a 
figure  exceeding  in  sensitiveness  those  hitherto  employed. 
Possibly  Professor  Schumann’s  film  might  prove  more  sensitive. 
Thirdly,  by  experimenting  with  a  large  variety  of  substances  in 
the  endeavour  to  find  one  that  will  reflect  or  refract  the  rays. 
If  such  could  be  found,  a  great  increase  of  rapidity  would  be 
obtained,  and  intense  sharpness  could  be  brought  about  by 
reducing  the  emitting  radiant  to  a  point,  although  the  scio- 
graphs  so  far  produced  are  remarkably  free  from  penumbra. 
Again,  variations  of  temperature  of  the  plate,  or  the  medium 
through  which  the  rays  are  allowed  to  pass,  may  materially 
alter  the  ratio  of  impressibility,  or  possibly  lead  to  discovery  of 
refraction  or  reflection. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  survey  without  referring  to  two 
other  remarkable  sets  of  investigations  suggested  by  Rdntgen’s 
work.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  as  above,  M. 
d’Arsomval  describes  some  experiments  made  by  M.  Gustave 
Lob  on.  He  stated  that  the  radiations  from  an  ordinary 
petroleum  lamp  flame  were  capable  of  influencing  a  plate 
though  covered  by  a  sheet  of  iron  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick  if  exposed  for  tw  or  three  hours.  It  is  proved  that  it  is' 
not  heat  rays  that  produce  these  effects. 

Finally,  we  may  refer  to  the  letter  in  the  English  Mechanic , 
over  the  signature  of  David  E.  Packer,  Astro-Physical  Station, 
S.  Birmingham.  It  states  that,  “from  innumerable  experi¬ 
ments  made  during  the  last  six  months,  it  has  been  found  that 
metallic  plates,  foils,  and  films  are  relatively  transparent  to 
solar  radiance  of  high  refrangibility,  and  that  photographic 
plates  screened  by  such  media  during  exposure  to  direct  sun¬ 
light  are  affected  in  proportion  to  the  thinness  and  electrical 
conductivity  of  the  interposed  screen.”  Pinholes  instead  of 
lenses  gave  splendid  results  of  the  solar  corona. 


Height  of  the  Barometer. — Three  weeks  ago  we  called 
attention  to  the  abnormal  height  the  barometer  had  registered  in 
London,  30-92.  Since  then  it  has  attained  the  sameffieight  in  the 
metropolis.  It  is  stated  that  on  only  five  occasions,  during  the  last 
hundred-and-twenty  years,  have  the  readings  exceeded  3P9,  and  it  is 
a  curious  circumstance  that  two  of  those  occasions  should  have 
occurred  within  about  three  weeks  of  each  other.  High  readings  of 
the  barometer,  in  the  winter,  are  not  always  propitious  to  photo¬ 
graphy,  as  they  are  usually  accompanied  by  calms  and  fogs,  and  that 
was  the  case  last  week. 


Price  of  Engraving's.— Last  week  there  was  a  two  days’ 
auction  sale  of  rare  old  engravings,  by  Idessrs.  Robinson  &  Fisher,  at 
their  rooms  in  King-street.  It  is  interesting  to  record  some  of  the 
prices  realised.  An  Apollo  and  the  Nine  Muses ,  after  Cipriani  by 
Madame  Bovi,  fetched  48/.  ;  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  after  Cosway,  by  j. 
Conde,  18/. ;  Guinea  Pigs,  (two)  after  Morland,  by  Bartolozzi,  36/. ; 
Lord  Gordon's  Children,  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  by  Simon,  43/. ; 
Louisa,  by  J.  R.  Smith,  45/. ;  What  you  Will,  in  colours,  by  the  same 
hand,  53/.  11s.,  &c.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  fine  examples  of 
the  old  line  and  mezzotint  engravers  realised  such  good  prices  as 
they  did  at  this  sale,  for  both  styles  of  eograving  mav  now  almost  be 
looked  upon  as  a  lost  art.  The  old  masters  of  it  have  died  off,  and 
no  new  ones  have  been  trained  to  take  their  place,  and  it  is  verv 
doubtful  if  there  will  he  in  the  future.  Photogravure  cannot  weil 
be  charged  entirely  with  bringing  this  about,  for,  long  before  it  got 
a  firm  hold,  there  were  but  few  engravers  of  the  old  school  in 
existence,  and  the  majority  of  those  had  passed  their  prime.  Each 
year  will  therefore  add  to  the  value  of  engravings  by  the  old 
masters  of  the  art. 


Ugliness  in  Art.— A  well-known  writer  in  this  month’s  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  complains  that  artists  are  losing,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  power  of  appreciating  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and  the  fault  is 
attributed  to  the  want  of  loveliness  in  the  ordinary  surroundings 
of  modern  life.  It  is  asserted  that  men  living  in  Cromwell-road, 
Kensington,  or  in  any  similar  thoroughfare  in  London,  or  a  Con¬ 
tinental  city,  have  their  ideas  dulled  and  dwarfed  by  the  atmosphere 
around  them,  “  and  this  perversion  of  natural  instincts  in  them 
makes  the  tendency  to  replace  beauty  by  eccentricity  and  by  weirdness 
fatally  frequent ;  ”  and  we  learn,  too,  that  their  critics  obey  the 
same  influences,  and  that  “  modem  criticism  is  characterised  by  what 
appears  to  he  a  total  incapacity  to  appreciate  the  quality  of  beauty, 
a  total  insensibility  to  its  absence  from  modern  art.”  We  fear  that 
the  charge  is  too  true,  and  most  thoughtful  persons  will  agree  with 
us,  especially  if  they  happen  to  have  visited  the  Dudley  Gallery  at 
the  time  that  the  New  English  Art  Club  have  temporary  possession 
of  that  Egyptian  temple.  Possibly  too,  when  the  Photographic 
Salon  hold  sway  there,  pictures  may  be  found  on  those  walls  in 
which  beauty  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  It  is  strauge  that  so 
much  ugliness  in  art  and  photography  should  gravitate  to  that  room 
in  Piccadilly,  and  our  only  consolation  is  that  the  gallery  is  not  a 
big  one. 


A  Hovel  Studio  Accessory.— Many  of  our  older  readers 
will,  most  likely,  remember  that  some  two  or  three  decades  ago  there 
was  an  amusing  controversy  in  the  photographic  press  about  a 
picture  that  was  shown  at  one  of  the  Society's  Exhibitions,  in  which 
a  seagull  was  depicted  on  the  wing.  The  point  raised  was  whether 
it  was  a  living  gull,  or  only  1,1  a  gull  on  the  public,”  as,  at  that 
period,  the  collodion  process  was  the  most  sensitive  one  in  vogue. 
Recently  a  gull — a  real  seagull — in  connexion  with  photography, 
has  been  engaging  the  attention  of  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  in 
the  Law  Courts.  It  appears  that  a  photographer,  Annie  Simpson, 
had  tamed  a  seagull.  It  would  answer  to  its  name,  come  when 
called,  would  take  food  from  the  hand.  The  bird  was,  and  probably 
is,  still  used  by  its  owner  in  her  business.  The  lady  was  summoned 
before  the  Justices  sitting  at  Buxton  for  cruelty  to  the  bird  by 
cutting  its  pinion.  The  Justices,  though  thinking  there  had  been 
cruelty  to  the  bird,  dismissed  the  summons  on  the  ground  that  the 
bird  was  not  a  domestic  animal  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 
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Against  this  decision  an  appeal  was  heard  at  the  Law  Courts  a  few 
■days  ago,  with  the  result  that  it  was  dismissed,  the  Judges  holding 
■that  a  seagull  is  not  a  domestic  animal. 


During  the  hearing  of  the  case  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  one  of  the 
learned  Judges  (Mr.  Justice  Williams),  in  reference  to  the  bird  being 
used  in  the  business,  remarked  that  “a  stuff-d  bird  would  do  as  well 
rs  a  live  one  for  the  photographic  pictures.”  To  this  the  counsel 
for  the  appellants  replied,  “  No ;  for  any  one  could  see  in  the 
picture  whether  it  was  a  stuffed  bird  or  a  live  bird.”  That  is  not 
all,  however,  as  there  is  a  novelty  in  having  a  real  live  bird  as  an 
•accessory  which  is  not  the  case  with  a  stuffed  one ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  it  does  add  to  its  mistress’s  business,  notwithstanding 
the  alleged  cruelty. 


A  Sfew  Sng'raving-  Process. — One  day  last  week,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Heromer  gave  a  demonstration  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  on 
his  patented  method  of  producing  engraved  plates.  This  method 
lias  been  duly  lauded  in  the  lay  press,  and  by  artists,  because  it 
preserves  the  actual  touch  of  the  artist  himself.  The  method  is 
this :  A  copper  plate  is  silvered  on  the  surface  ;  on  this  the  artist 
paints  his  picture  in  a  particular  kind  of  black  ink,  then,  while  the 
•work  is  tacky,  it  is  dusted  over  with  a  certain  powder  which  is  said 
to  adhere  in  a  discriminating  way ;  the  coarsest  particles  adhering 
'only  to  the  deepest  shadows,  and  the  finest  only  to  the  delicate  tints 
this  powder  also  gives  a  conducting  surface.  After  the  superfluous 
powder  has  been  dusted  off  an  electrotype  is  made,  and  that  forms 
the  printing  plate. 


Some  little  mystery  is  made,  in  the  reports  we  have  seen  of  this 
process,  as  to  what  the  special  ink  and  the  powder  is  composed  of. 
We  find,  on  reference  to  the  specification — Herkomer  &  Cox — that 
the  ink  is  composed  of  almond  and  castor  oil,  mixed  with  German  or 
lamp-black— -equal  parts  of  the  two  oils  and  the  black.  The  powder 
is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  asphaltum  and  copper-bronze  powder. 
The  latter  gives  the  conducting  surface.  We  may  have  something 
more  to  say  on  this  method  of  producing  printing  plates,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  some  other  processes  at  an  earlv  date.  Apropos  of  a 
letter,  in  a  daily  contemporary,  from  Mr.  Wedmore,  extolling  the 
process,  the  following  amusing  letter  “  descriptive  ”  (?)  of  the  Pretsch 
process,  appeared  in  the  Standard,  which  will,  doubtless,  raise  a  laugh 
with  those  familiar  with  that  process 

“ The  New  Artistic  Process.  ‘Sir, — Mr.  Wedmore’s  letter  in 
the  Standard  of  to-day  carries  me  hack  to  the  Fifties,  when  Herr 
Paul  Pretsch,  an  Austrian  savant,  established  himself  in  an  old  house 
in  Holloway,  where  there  were  gold  fish  in  a  pond  in  the  garden. 
{All  this  helps  the  memory.)  He  took  his  positives  on  the  roof,  which 
looked  like  a  small  light-house,  then  spread  his  viscid  red  mixture 
upon  a  glass  plate  over  the  picture,  and  ivhen  dry  got  a  depressed  replica 
upon  a  gutta-percha  mould.  This  mould  was  then  carefully  levelled 
by  a  spirit  machine,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  poured  over  it, 
after  which  he  got  a  matrix  to  print  from  bv  hanging  the  mould  in 
the  acid  bath  with  the  voltaic  attachment.  He  called  this  a  photo- 
galvano-graphic  process.’  ”  [The  italics  are  ours.] 


ELECTOGRAPHY,  OR  IMAGES  OBTAINED  BY 
INDUCTION. 

The  recent  accidental  discovery  seems  to  be  based  upon  a  miscon¬ 
ception  that  light,  or  some  hitherto  unknown  modification  of  it,  has 
something  to  do  with  the  effect.  A  Crookes-vacuum  tube  in  a  state 
of  electric  luminosity  is  not  at  all  essential ;  a  sparking  coil,  or  a 
Wimshurst  influence  electrical  machine,  would  be  preferable.  It  is 
well  known  that,  if  a  body  is  charged  with  static  electricity,  such  as 
the  prime  conductor  of  an  electric  machine,  it  will  induce  a  charge, 
or,  if  uninsulated,  a  current  of  electricity  in  all  surrrounding  bodies, 
and  these,  again,  will  influence  and  charge  other  bodies,  even  through 
plates  of  intervening  substances.  These  conditions  may  he  quite  un¬ 
accompanied  with  any  degree  of  luminosity,  yet  it  may  he  taken  for 
granted  that  they  exert  a  feeble  chemical  action  on  a  highly  sensitive 
plate,  and  interposed  bodies,  or  substances  of  different  surface  “ 


structure,  or  parts  of  varying  inductive  capacity,  will  develop  a 
structure  otherwise  invisible  and  unknown. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  I  take  the  following  extracts  from 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Draper  of  New  York,  published  in  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Magazine  for  October  1840,  premising  that  the  old,  slow 
Daguerreotype  process  only  wa9  known  at  that  time: — “I  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  ascertaining  if  electricity  had  any  similar  effect.  The 
coins  and  medals  upon  it  (the  sensitive  plate)  were  submitted  to 
discharges  from  a  large  Leyden  jar.  On  exposing  it  to  mercurial 

vapour,  the  impressions  were  very  prettily  brought  out . With 

a  view  of  ascertaining  the  distance  at  which  bodies  might  be  copied 
I  placed  upon  a  plate  of  polished  copper  a  thick  piece  of  plate  glass, 
over  this  a  square  of  metal  and  several  other  things,  each  being 
larger  than  the  body  beneath.  These  were  all  covered  with  a  deal 
box,  which  was  more  than  half  an  inch  distant  from  the  plate. 
Things  were  left  in  this  position  for  a  night.  On  exposing  to  the 
vapour  of  mercury,  it  was  found  that  each  article  was  copied,  thn 
bottom  of  the  deal  box  more  faithfully  than  any  of  the  others,  the 
grain  of  the  wood  being  imaged  on  the  plate . I  feel  con¬ 

vinced  that  we  have  to  do  with  some  thermic  influence,  and  that  it 
will  eventually  be  found  that  some  purely  calorific  excitement  pro¬ 
duces  a  molecular  change,  or  that  a  thermo-electric  action  is  induced 
lohich  effects  some  change  in  the  polarities  of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  the 
solid.”  (Italics  mine.) 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  subject  has  to  some  extent  been 
forestalled  by  these  long-forgotten  experiments  :  T  may  mention  a 
fact  familiar  to  most  photographers.  Oftentimes  a  piece  of  sensi¬ 
tised  paper  has  been  placed  within  the  pages  of  a  book  in  order  to 
preserve  and  shield  it  from  the  action  of  light,  and  been  forgotten 
for  some  days.  It  will  then  be  found  that  the  whole  of  the  printed 
matter  has  become  transferred  to  the  sensitive  paper,  so  as  to  be 
distinctly  legible.  This  phenomenon  has  been  peremptorily  dis¬ 
missed,  with  the  assertion  that  the  silver  has  been  reduced  by  the 
action  of  the  carbon  of  the  printer's  ink.  As  absolute  contact  is  not 
necessary  to  produce  the  impression,  I  was  never  satisfied  with  this 
explanation,  as  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  there  is  an  ever-continued 
exhalation  of  carbon  from  the  ink;  therefore  some  other  reason  is 
required,  and  Professor  Draper’s  electric  suggestion  is  probably  the 
correct  explanation.  Some  paper,  when  rubbed,  is  highly  electric, 
and  it  might  be  worth  while  to  place  the  sensitive  photographic 
surface  beneath  sheets  of  paper  that  have  been  excited  by  rubbing, 
and  so  ascertain  if  the  effect  is  enhanced  or  the  time  of  exposute 
shortened. 

No  one  will  now  incur  the  hardihood  of  repeating  the  old  challenge 
of  the  clairvoyants  of  spreading  a  bank-note  at  the  bottom  of  a  box 
to  be  presented  to  any  one  that  can  tell  the  number  without  opening 

the  box.  F.  H.  Wenham. 

- — . +* - 

/  DIGRESSIONS. 

II. — Limitations.  The  Nude. 

Although  I  do  not  disagree  with  the  principle  expressed  in  the  word  •>. 
“  Liberty  for  All,”  I  know  that  liberty  is  all  the  better  for  a  littl  ■ 
restraint,  and  that  it  makes  as  much  for  progress  to  know  what  not 
to  do  as  what  to  do.  A  brilliant  flash  of  silence  has  been  known  to 
have  more  effect  than  most  eloquent  speech,  and  there  is  more  artistic, 
satisfaction  in  the  simple  breadth  of  a  luminous  twilight  than  in  the 
noisy  and  multitudinous  detail  shown  under  the  mid-day  sun.  Over- 
elaboration  is  a  frequent  destroyer,  and  a  painting  is  sometimes  at  irs 
best  long  before  it  is  supposed  to  be  finished.  Art  is  to  some  extent 
suggestion.  Occasionally,  however,  the  highly  finished  reigm 
supreme,  but  it  is  by  aid  of  other  and  greater  qualities.  It  is  possible 
to  have  too  much  performance  to  leave  room  for  promise,  and  there 
is  much  poetry  in  promise.  A  few  scratches  of  an  etching  needle 
may  show  more  genius  than  an  altar  piece,  though  this  great  truth  has 
been  much  depended  upon  and  worked  by  charlatans. 

Most  excellent  work  is  sometimes  thrown  away  because  bestowed 
ou  a  wrong  object,  and,  to  come  to  our  own  art,  very  perfect  photo¬ 
graphy  is  often  wasted  in  a  mistaken  direction.  Indeed,  in  photo¬ 
graphy  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  matter  of  serious  study  what 
to  do  and  what  not  to  do. 
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Admitting  that  there  seem  to  be  no  bounds  to  the  ap 
plication  of  mechanical  photography,  there  are  many  limitations 
to  its  artistic  application  that  should  be  recognised  and  ac¬ 
knowledged. 

Here  is  a  quaint  example.  In  a  recent  number  of  one  of  our 
favourite  American  photographic  magazines,  the  author  of  an 
Illustration  excuses  the  badness  of  his  picture  by  explaining  that 
“the  day  was  terribly  hot,  and  the  poor  cow  was  tormented  by  legions 
of  flies,  and  we  found  it  impossible  to  get  the  composition  we  wanted.’’ 
Now,  surely  the  artist  lost  sight  of  several  lawful  limitations.  The 
first  was  that  the  picture  should  not  have  been  taken  at  all  in  such 
weather..  A  cow  tormented  by  legions  of  flies  should  not  have  been 
selected  as  a  subject  for  pictorial  treatment ;  moreover,  if  the  photo¬ 
grapher  cannot  get  the  composition  he  wanted,  and  he  fails  to  realise 
his  intention,  he  should  not  ask  our  acceptance  of  some  inferior  want 
of  intention.  In  this  case  the  photographer  rightly  gives  the  pro¬ 
duction  up  as  a  work  of  art,  but  he  does  not  explain  why  the  negative, 
which  was  not  what  he  wanted,  was  not  destroyed  at  once.  I  sup¬ 
pose  not  one  in  a  hundred  negatives  survives  its  birth,  but  there  is 
still  nothing  like  enough  destruction  done.  The  negative  to  which  I 
have  referred  was  not  all  waste.  Nothing  is  wasted  in  America.  On 
the  principle,  I  suppose,  that  Providence  brings  nothing  into  the 
world  without  some  good  purpose-— not  even  sugar-candy  or  the  new 
■developers — failing  as  art,  the  photographer  turns  his  negative  to 
use,  and  concludes  his  explanation  with  the  usual  tag  to  American 
illustrations,  an  advertisement. 

“  But  it  speaks  well  for  C - ’s  plates  with  metol  developer.” 

Here  ought  to  be  another  limitation.  One  of  the  things  most  cal¬ 
culated  to  knock:  all  poetry  out  of  a  work  of  art  is  turning  it  into  an 
advertisement  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  like  a  Mellin’s 
baby. 

Turning  over  the  American  magazines,  we  occasionally  come  to  a 
lovely  portrait  or  genre  picture,  and,  of  course,  want  to  know  the 
name  of  the  picture  and  the  producer.  For  a  long  time  the  young 
lady  sitter  seemed  to  be  christened,  in  very  large  letters,  “Aristo” 
or  “Ho,”  or  some  such  names,  which  showed  a  want  of  originality 
in  the  artists.  Now  she  is  “  Somebody’s  Hxlf-tone.”  Then  the  cows 
and  sheep  began  to  bear  the  same  names,  and  further  investigation 
showed  that  the  names  meant  the  paper  or  the  plate  used  in  their 
production.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  at  least  one  of  the  American 
papers,  the  Photographic  Times ,  has  given  up  the  practice,  and 
■respects  art. 

It  is  possible  to  get  into  two  minds  over  the  limitations  of  our 
art.  On  the  one  side  I  want  all  possible  liberty  ;  on  the  other,  I 
have  a  feeling  that  no  artist,  in  whatever  material,  should  transcend 
the  bounds  of  the  process  which  he  has  adopted.  The  end  should  be 
truly  adapted  to  the  means.  “  One  of  the  most  striking  signs  of  the 
decay  of  art,”  says  Goethe,  “is  when  we  see  its  separate  provinces 
mixed  up  together.  The  arts  themselves,  as  well  as  their  varieties, 
are  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  have  a  great  tendency  to  unite, 
■and  even  lose  themselves  in  each  other ;  but  herein  lies  the  duty,  the 
merit,  the  dignity  of  the  true  artist,  that  he  knows  how  to  separate 
that  department  in  which  he  labours  from  the  others,  and,  so  far  as 
may  be,  isolates  it.”  However,  it  is  not  fettering  liberty  to 
endeavour  to  prevent  one  method  or  style  competing  with  another, 
or  to  save  ingenuity  from  taking  false  directions. 

Taste  has  improved  the  world  by  limiting  different  materials  to 
their  own  natural  appearances — wall  paper,  for  instance,  no  longer 
pretends  to  be  wood  or  marble — without  limiting  art,  and  I  don’t 
know  that  it  is  necessary  for  photography  to  look  like  the  results  of 
any  other  art.  On  the  other  hand,  it  need  not  insist  on  the  brand  of 
its  calling ;  there  need  be  no  insistance  on  its  looking  aggressively 
photographic.  Each  art  should  respect  its  own  individuality,~but 
not  worship  it  as  a  fetich. 

Photography  can  only  represent  what  is  before  it.  If  we  are  to 
accept  this  stereotyped  saying,  which  we  will  for  the  moment,  it 
helps  to  clear  away  and  place  outside  our  boundaries  many  things 
that  are  not  worth  sighing  for,  and  better  out  of  our  way.  It  clears 
off  all  the  past,  the  dead  and  gone  and  vanished.  The  true  artist  in 
all  materials  has  still  something  of  the  “vision  and  faculty  divine.” 
Much  is  denied  to  us  in  poetry,  history,  and  legend — we  are  not 
allowed  to  guess  and  call  it  true ;  but  we  have  plenty  left,  and  shall 


have  more  when  we  have  eyes  to  see.  But  the  photographer  should 
always  keep  in  mind  that,  if,  in  the  nature  of  things,  he  is  bound  to 
have  his  object  before  him,  he  is  not  bound  to  see  it  as  others  see 
it.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  any  two  photographers  can  see  or  repre¬ 
sent  precisely  alike.  Individuality  is  bound  to  come  in,  and  a  very 
little  variation  seems  to  make  all  the  difference.  There  is  that 
curious  instance,  which  will  be  a  precedent,  in  the  last  Pall  Mall 
Exhibition  of  two  pictures  of  the  same  subject,  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions,  of  nearly  the  same  size,  hung  close  together,  the  only  serious 
difference  seeming  to  be  in  the  title;  yet  the  Judges  were  able  to 
detect  a  variation-— some  subtle  poetic  aroma,  perhaps — in  one  of 
them  which  made  it  worthy  of  a  medal,  and  the  other  un¬ 
worthy. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  artist  to  see  beautifully,  and  to  show 
men  what  they  might  see  if  they  also  were  artists. 

But,  whatever  limitations  we  may  find  prudent  in  our  practice, 
we  should  allow  none  to  its  possibilities.  We  should  use  our  limi¬ 
tations  only  for  convenience  and  to  simplify  our  work.  Within 
ordinary  bounds,  the  art  has  much  more  flexibility  in  its  technique 
than  some  critics  will  allow  themselves  to  believe ;  and  science  has 
done  much  to  retard  the  true  interests  of  photography,  except  as  a 
handmaid  to  other  arts  and  many  trades.  Here  is  a  new  instance. 
Artists  are  now  proving  that  carbon  prints  can  be  developed  from 
the  front.  Science  has  been  telling  us  for  years  that  this  is  im¬ 
possible,  and  now  says — at  which  we  smile — that,  if  it  is  possible, 
it  is  a  modification  of  something  suggested  nearly  forty  years  ago  by 
science,  and  that  its  excellence  depends  on  a  defect ! 

What  is  it  that  suggests  that  some  remarks  on  the  nude  in  photo¬ 
graphy  would  be  in  place  here  ?  Ought  it  to  be  one  of  our  limita¬ 
tions,  or  would  that  demand  be  too  narrow  ? 

In  the  present  age  and  condition  of  the  world,  the  nude  in  photo¬ 
graphy  is  an  anachronism,  except  in  the  uncivilised  portions  thereof 
The  nude  still  exists  among  savages  who  have  not  yet  been  civilised 
out  of  their  taste  for  the  manners  and  customs  of  Paradise  as  we 
are  taught  they  existed ;  but  it  does  not  seem  up  to  date  for  young 
gentlemen  to  walk  about  undressed,  and  for  young  women  with 
wasp-like  waists  and  distorted  toes  to  disport  themselves  “mit  nodings 
on.”  The  nude  and  the  undressed  are  different  things  ;  these  figures 
would  be  not  so  much  nude  as  undressed.  To  some  people  this 
would  mean  the  same  thing,  but  “  oh,  the  difference !  ”  I  do  not 
say  this  out  of  any  consideration  or  respect  for  Mrs.  Grundy  or  her 
tribe,  it  is  a  matter  of  art.  The  nude  is  the  divine  ideal;  the  un¬ 
dressed  is  the  modern  naked  girl,  and,  like  the  angel  with  the  vicar, 
she  makes  no  apology  for  her  impossibility ;  and,  as  I  have  suggested 
before,  the  impossible  is  an  established  limitation. 

The  nude  has  no  excuse  if  not  beautiful;  the  modern  nude  is  not 
beautiful.  By  the  bye,  if  anybody  wants  to  prove  that  it  is,  photo¬ 
graphic  evidence  will  be  accepted.  If  many  people  were  asked  what 
was  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world,  they  would  say  without 
hesitation  the  Venus  of  Milo  ;  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  the 
modern  model  for  what  Trilby  calls  “  the  altogether.”  The 
least  touch  of  imperfection  in  the  form,  or  awkwardness  of 
motion,  and  down  comes  the  ideal  to  earth,  and  is  of  the  earth, 
earthy. 

There  is  too  much  realism  in  the  photographic  nude.  The  nude 
belongs  to  poetic  art,  and  in  this,  above  all,  we  must  accept  strong 
conventions.  The  object  is  not  nakedness,  but  an  opportuaity  for 
the  display  of  graceful  lines  and  forms,  delicate  shades,  and  grada¬ 
tions  ;  the  subject  must  be  many  planes  above  reality.  Absolute 
realism  never  succeeds.  Effort  is  now  being  made  to  introduce  “  real 
conversation”  on  the  stage;  but  it  only  succeeds — if,  indeed,  it  does 
succeed — in  afternoon-tea  comedy.  The  poetic  drama  must  be  in 
verse  of  some  kind  ;  so  also  must  the  nude  be  idealised,  and  who  can 
idealise  a  modern  waist  or  a  distorted  foot — or,  iudeed,  any  human 
form  marred  by  artificial  devices  r'  It  has  been  wisely  said  that  the 
ideal  is  the  blossom  of  the  tree,  realisation  is  its  fruit — and  some¬ 
times  the  fruit  sets  the  teeth  on  edge. 

The  only  excuse,  then,  for  the  nude  is  beauty,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  skill  writh  which  it  is  executed  in  line  or  colour.  It  is  too 
late  for  a  photographer  to  claim  credit  for  any  great  amount  of 
beauty  of  execution  ;  there  is  no  opporum.ty  of  showing  beauty  of 
colour,  ai.d  beauty  of  line  is  ha-idicappal  by  want  of  beautiful 
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models.  Fashion  has  destroyed  nature  here.  What  it  has  done  is 
clearly  explained  in  the  familiar  punning  verse : — 

“  It  matters  not,  though  doctors  may 
Declare  that  it  will  kill, 

The  awful  corset’s  here  to-day, 

And  stay  of  corset  will.” 

Moreover,  if  perfect  models  were  possible  to  make  the  nude  in 
photography  acceptable,  we  should  want  the  universal  artistic  re¬ 
finement  of  the  Greeks  or  the  indifference  of  the  savage.  We  hold 
a  middle  place,  our  cultivation  is  too  artificial. 

Just  a  final  word.  It  comes  as  a  matter  of  course  for  some  people 
to  say  “  studies  of  the  nude  would  be  so  useful  to  the  artist,”  meaning 
the  painter  or  sculptor  ;  meaning  those  who  ought  to  be  quite  com¬ 
petent  to  paint  or  model  for  themselves.  For  my  part,  I  would  no 
more  offer  to  design  his  work  for  the  painter,  than  I  would  to 
finish  his  picture  for  him — however  much  I  could  see  it  wanted  it. 
The  more  the  painter  does  without  “  outside  help  ”  the  better.  The 
better  for  his  picture,  himself,  and  pictorial  honesty  and  morality. 
That  a  vast  quantity  of  valuable  property  of  this  kind  is  appro¬ 
priated  is  certain,  but  this  kind  of  flat  burglary  is  becoming  more 
dangerous  daily,  particularly  when  the  delinquent  takes  Oliver 
Cromwell’s  advice,  and  copies  “ warts  and  all”  on  the  tiger’s  nose. 
Then  the  copyist  gives  himself  away,  and,  if  there  is  a  Gambier 
Bolton  about,  he  who  “  takes  what  isn’t  his'n  ”  is  found  out  and  has 
to  pay.  H.  P.  Robinson. 


BY"  THE  WAY, 


Tiie  past  month  has  undoubtedly  been  one  of  excitement  in  photo¬ 
graphic  matters,  owing  chiefly  to  the  publication  of  Professor 
Rdntgen’s  remarkable  discovery  of  the  so-called  photographic  action 
of  certain  rays  whose  nature  it  is,  up  to  the  present  time,  impossible 
to  classify  with  any  certainty.  It  seems  absurd,  however,  to  describe 
as  photographic  an  action  that  goes  on  in  absolute  darkness  and  is 
produced  by  rays  that  are  quite  invisible  to  the  eye,  and  which, 
moreover,  appears  to  set  at  defiance  all  the  laws  that  govern  the 
action  of  ordinary  light.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  nature  of  the 
manifestations  so  far  obtained,  there  can  be  even  now  little  doubt  on 
the  subject  of  the  ultimate  value  of  the  new  power  in  various 
directions  ;  and,  whether  or  not  subsequent  researches  prove  the 
X  rays  to  be  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction, 
it  seems  that  already,  in  the  present  crude  condition  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject,  there  is  a  wide  field  open  for  experiment. 

It  is  true  the  investigation  of  such  questions  as  this  is  confined 
to  few  hands;  but  this  is  perhaps  not  a  misfortune,  but  otherwise, 
since  those  who  possess  or  have  access  to  the  needful  scientific 
appliances  are  just  those  who  are  individually,  both  by  training  and 
by  instinct,  capable  of  accurate  judgment  in  investigations  of  this 
character.  The  amateur  pur  et  simple,  using  the  term  in  its  highest 
and  best  signification,  is  a  useful,  and  maybe  a  valuable,  assistant  in 
some  directions  ;  but  in  matters  of  pure  science,  involving,  as  does 
thi3,  the  careful  weighing  and  comparison  of  facts,  theories,  and 
hypotheses,  it  is  better  that  the  work  should  be  left  to  thoroughly 
trained  minds  and  skilled  hands.  It  is,  at  least,  satisfactory  to  know 
that,  young  as  is  the  new  science,  there  are  already  so  many  com¬ 
petent  workers  not  only  able  but  willing  to  devote  their  energies  to 
its  investigation  ;  and,  though  the  outcome  of  it  all  may  possess  little 
practical  usefulness  to  the  ordinary  photographer,  we  cannot  but, 
one  and  all,  look  on  with  the  greatest  interest  at  the  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  this,  the  latest  of  modern  scientific  wonders. 

Turning  from  Professor  Rdntgen’s  discovery,  we  come  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  llerkomer’s  invention,  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  any¬ 
thing  appertaining  to  art,  for,  b-i  it  noted,  the  title  of  ‘ ’  New  Art” 
L  claimed  for  this  latent  method  of  engraving,  though  how  one  who 
has  proved  himself  so  bitter  an  enemy  of  photography  and  kindred 
or  cognate  methods  of  reproduction  can  consistently  claim  such  a 
title  for  so  mechanical  a  method  is  rather  a  puzzle. 

We  have  not  to  consider  in  this  connexion  the  broad  question  as 
t  •>  whether  photography  is  or  is  not  an  art,  or  only  a  mere  mechanical 
process,  but  the  narrower  one,  whether  a  picture  bv  Professor 
llerkomer’s  “New  Art”  is  any  more  an  artistic  pr  vluction  than 


a  photogravure  or  other  photographic  reproduction  direct  from  the 
work  of  an  artist.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  1  should 
answer,  without  any  hesitation,  in  the  negative,  and  I  should  go 
further  and  say  that  the  photographic  rendering  would,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  be  superior  to  the  “  autographic.” 

Professor  Herkomers  idea  appears  to  be  that  because,  to  descend 
to  mere  technical  terms,  the  “  resist  ”  is  applied  to  the  metal  plate 
by  the  discriminating  brush  of  an  artist  instead  of  being  uniformly 
spread  in  the  form  of  a  varnish  to  be  afterwards  cut  through  with 
the  graver  or  etching  needle,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  photographic 
means,  that  the  result  must  possess  greater  artistic  claims.  But  he 
quite  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  artist  ceases  with  the 
transference  of  the  idea  to  canvas,  paper,  metal,  or  whatever  basis 
may  be  selected  for  its  translation  into  graphic  form  ;  indeed  the 
artist  may  be  said  to  complete  his  task  with  the  inception  of  the 
idea,  and  the  mechanician  then  commences,  be  he  painter,  engraver, 
etcher,  or  photographer.  It  does  not  seem  to  matter  much  from  an 
art  point  of  view  whether,  in  the  case  of  an  engraving  or  an  etching 
as  it  reaches  the  public,  the  “artist”  does  his  work,  including  the 
mechanical  portion  that  is  inseparable  from  it,  upon  the  canvas  or 
upon  the  metal  plate,  with  the  brush,  the  etching  needle,  or  with 
“  bits  of  wood  and  the  finger  tips  ;  ”  but,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
quality  of  result,  it  does  most  certainly  appear  as  if  a  better  result 
would,  or  should,  accrue  from  a  proper  division  of  the  labour,  leaving 
to  the  artist  the  conception  and  rendering  of  the  subject  in  whatever 
medium  suits  him  best,  and  to  the  engraver  or  etcher  the  task  of 
translating  it  into  suitable  “  diffusible  ”  form  in  the  best  manner 
possible. 

But  Professor  Ilerkomer’s  claim  is  that  by  his  method  the  artist 
is  enabled  to  “reach  the  masses  with  his  autographic  touch,”  or,  in 
other  ■words,  is  enabled  to  do  without  the  aid  of  photography  what 
photography  is  so  well  known  in  this  direction  to  be  capable  of 
doing,  namely,  to  faithfully  reproduce  the  original  without  losing  or 
destroying  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual  artist,  a  task  so 
difficult  to  the  ordinary  engraver  or  etcher.  But,  then,  Professor 
lierkomer  abominates  photography  in  any  form,  but  “process”  in 
particular,  because  it  renders  art  “  diffusible  ”  at  a  cheap  rate,  or 
comparatively  cheap ;  and  even  Professor  Herkomer  recognises  the 
|  advantage  to  the  artist  of  “  diffusibility,”  or,  in  other  words,  he 
j  knows  that  the  reproduction  in  popular  form  and  at  popular  prices 
adds  materially  to  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  artist’s  work,  and  this 
■  branch  of  the  -work  he  wishes  to  keep  in  his  own  hands, 
i 

'  But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  such  a  method  as  that  of  Professor 
,  Herkomer’s  likely  to  preserve  the  “autographic  touch,”  the  indi- 
|  viduality  of  the  artist,  any  better  than  would  be  done  by  the  average 
i  engraver  or  etcher,  or  half  as  well  as  by  photography  F  I  think  not, 
more  especially  if  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  artist  becomes 
his  own  engraver,  and  takes  up  a  task  for  which  he  has  had  no 
special  training;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Professor 
lierkomer  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that,  in  working  his  process,  the 
artist  has  “no  new  technicalities  to  acquire,  technicalities  that  have 
hindered  many  an  artist  from  taking  to  plate  work.”  Evidently, 
then,  the  “  new  art  ”  is  regarded  by  its  author  as  not  only  “  auto¬ 
graphic,”  but  also  “automatic,”  as  requiring  neither  skill  nor  brains 
in  carrying  it  out,  so  far  as  the  mechanical  portions  are  concerned. 

Many  photographers  will  be  perhaps  better  able  than  Professor 
lierkomer  himself  to  judge  how  far  the  ordinary  artist,  devoid  of 
technical  training,  will  be  likely  to  succeed  with  this  combination  of 
moulding  and  electrotyping ;  for,  much  as  the  Professor  detests 
photography,  he  is  not  above  takiag  a  few  hints  from  its  methods. 
Thus  his  new  “autographic  method”  of  forming  a  printing  surface 
looks  very  like  a  combination  of  the  “dusting-on”  process,  Colonel 
Waterhouse’s  process  of  photogravure  and  electrotype;  and,  though 
each  of  these  three  processes  requires  for  its  individual  working  a 
considerable  amount  of  knowledge  and  manipulative  skill,  their 
combination  is  to  present  no  difficulties  to  the  artist  who  is  able  to 
transfer  his  ideas  in  a  “thick  black  pigment  resembling  printer's 
ink”  to  a  silvered  copper  plate.  The  artist  by  this  means  is  to  be 
able  to  reach  the  public  direct  with  his  own  “  autographic  touch  ” 
unsullied,  and,  above  all,  though  it  is  not  specifically  mentioned, 
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“  scoop  in  the  coin  ”  without  the  interference  of  any  middleman  in 
the  shape  of  the  engraver  or  photographer.  We  shall  see. 

I  read  in  last  week’s  Journal  a  brief  notice  of  the  death  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henry  J.  Newton  of  New  York,  who,  some  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  ago,  figured  very  prominently  in  the  amateur  photographic 
world  of  America.  On  the  principle  of  De  mortuis  &c.,  1  should  be 
loth  indeed,  to  write  anything  derogatory  of  one  who  in  his  life¬ 
time  was  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  worker  in  the  interests  of  pho¬ 
tography  ;  but  the  absurd,  though  well-intentioned,  claims  made  by  , 
his  “  obituarist  ”  if  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  into  “  history  ”  in 
the  columns  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  of  all  . 
places,  would  lead  to  bring  ridicule,  rather  than  honour,  to  his  ; 
memory. 

Amongst  other  things  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  Scientific  . 
American ,  that  the  late  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton  “  recommended  the  use  of  j 
nitrate  of  ammonia  in  the  silver  bath  for  the  sensitising  of  albumen 
paper,  by  which  the  need  of  preliminary  fuming  with  ammonia  is  j 
avoided.”  So  far  as  I  recollect,  Mr.  Newton’s  name  was  little,  if  at  all,  | 
known  in  connexion  with  photography  previous  to  twenty  years  or 
so  ago,  but  the  introduction  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  into  the  silver 
bath  was  made  by  Marlow  in  1860  or  1861.  Its  use  was  to  enable  a 
bath  weaker  in  silver  to  he  employed,  and  the  same  end  was  later  ' 
arrived  at  in  the  States  by  ammonia  fuming.  If  Newton  redis-  j 
covered  the  fact  that  the  nitrate  might  replace  fuming,  it  does  not 
alter  the  fact  of  Marlow’s  earlier  publication. 

Then,  again,  he  is  stated,  in  1876-7,  to  have  improved  the  collodio- 
bromide  process  and  prepared  an  emulsion  as  quick  as  wet  plates. 
About  that  date  he  certainly  published  a  formula  brimful  of  fanciful 
variations,  most  of  which,  if  not  direct  complications,  were  at  least 
of  doubtful  value.  But  the  essential  features  of  the  process  to 
which  it  owed  any  qualities  of  rapidity  it  might  possess  had  all  been 
published  previously  by  his  countryman,  Carey  Lea,  and  others  ;  and 
as  a  process  his  formula  proved  a  dead  failure  on  this  side  of  the 
water. 

Next,  he  is  stated  to  have  suggested  the  use  of  the  fixed  alkalies  in 
place  of  ammonia  in  development ;  but  here,  again,  Major  Russell,  in  j 
the  early  “  sixties,”  and  later,  about  1867,  the  late  Thomas  Sutton  S 
had  forestalled  him  by  at  least  ten  years.  Finally,  he  is  said  to  have 
“advised  the  use  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash  in  the  developer,  and  j 
the  single  solution  iodide  of  mercury  intensified  for  gelatine  plates.’’  i 
The  first  of  these  was  introduced  by  A.  L.  Henderson  in  1879,  and 
the  second  by  B.  J.  Edwards  about  the  same  time,  a  period  at  which 
gelatine  plates  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  established  a  footing  in  jj 
America.  If,  later  on,  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  j; 
New  York,  on  Mr.  Newton’s  advice,  included  ferro-prussiate  of  potash  , 
in  their  “  Standard  ”  developing  formula,  as  I  believe  was  the  case,  [ 
it  does  not  deprive  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  of  the  original  credit  of  its  , 
introduction,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  mercurial  j 
intensifier. 

I  repeat  I  should  be  loth  to  attempt  to  deprive  a  deceased  experi¬ 
mentalist  of  any  credit  due  to  him  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that,  in 
this  instance,  Mr.  Newton  would  have  laid  claim  in  any  one  case  to 
being  the  introducer  of  any  of  the  novelties  mentioned.  The 
paragraph  is  only  a  glaring  instance  of  the  want  of  care  exhibited  by 
well-meaning  individuals  in  their  endeavour  to  say  the  most  they 
can  for  a  dead  friend.  Dogberry. 

- 4. -  t 

(/  UNDER  WHAT  CONDITIONS  ARE  SILVER  PRINTS  LIABLE 

Y  TO  FADE  ? 

[Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.] 

Photographic  printing  made  a  step  backward  by  readopting  the  “  com¬ 
bined  bath.”  The  past  history  of  this  objectionable  method  was  such  as 
to  guard  anybody  against  its  reintroduetion.  The  combined  -  bath 
method  is  undoubtedly  very  attractive  to  the  confiding  user  of  it.  It  is 
simple  and  quick,  and  can  be  used  with  advantage  whenever  the  lasting 
qualities  of  the  prints  made  by  it  have  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  danger  lies,  not  in  the  method  itself,  as  long  as  those  who  use  it 
know  what  they  can  expect  in  regard  to  permanent  results.  No,  the 
harm  has  been  done  specially  by  those  who  should  have  made  every  pos¬ 
sible  effort  to  tell  the  truth  in  this  matter.  Manufacturers  of  photo¬ 


graphic  papers,  by  recklessly  or  ignorantly  recommending  combined 
baths  with  their  products,  have  aided  very  much  to  give  their  own  articles 
of  manufacture  a  very  bad  reputation  for  fickleness.  If  albumen  paper 
has  still  many  faithful  followers,  this  is  mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
paper  at  least  has  not  been  abused  and  tortured  with  combined  baths. 

Many  have  been  the  discussions  on  this  subject,  but  I  am  glad  to  state 
that  now  there  is  a  decided  change  of  opinion  in  favour  of  separate  baths. 
However,  we  meet  often  with  very  contradictory  assertions  yet.  Most  of 
the  combined-bath  advocates  will  tell  you  that  most  of  the  combined 
baths  are  not  reliable,  but  that  they  have  their  own  formula  on  which 
you  can  safely  depend.  As  proof  they  will  show  you  prints  which  have 
kept  well  for  years.  They  will  explain  ail  the  failures  by  exhausted 
baths,  wrong  temperature,  imperfect  washing,  impure  chemicals,  Ac, 
Let  me  say  right  here  that  such  assertions  are  merely  based  on  illusions. 
If  some  combined-bath  prints  have  kept  well,  this  in  itself  is  not  a  proof 
of  permanency.  It  is  merely  a  proof  that  they  have  not  faded,  and  this 
may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  subjected  to  such 
strong  influences  as  to  change  them.  In  other  terms,  the  question  is  not, 
“  Will  this  or  that  print  fade  ?”  but  “  Are  they  liable  to  fade,  and  in  how 
far  are  they  liable  to  do  so  ?  ” 

In  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  a  photographer  turns  out  every  day  a 
certain  number  of  prints,  and  has  to  rely  on  his  own  guessing  or  on 
hearsay  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the  permanency  of  his  products. 

There  was  a  time  when  bridges,  buildings,  and  machinery  were  con¬ 
structed  without  much  accurate  knowledge  of  the  resisting  strength  of 
material.  Each  undertaking  of  the  kind  was  an  experiment  in  itself. 
The  builder  was  taking  the  alternative  of  either  wasting  material  by 
making  his  construction  unnecessarily  heavy,  or  of  finding  afterwards 
that  the  results  of  his  work  were  unsatisfactory  in  regard  to  strength. 

Modern  industry  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  this,  and  wants  more  accu¬ 
rate  information.  Modern  engineers  have  their  materials  carefully  tested, 
chemically  and  physically,  and  this  enables  them  to  obtain  the  most 
reliable  results  in  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

In  the  manufacture  of  guns,  armour  plates,  bicycles,  Ac.,  testing  has 
:  become  an  important  factor,  and  has  helped  enormously  to  develop  and  per- 
!  feet  these  industries.  Bicycle-manufacturers,  for  instance,  do  not  decide 
|  on  the  quality  of  their  machines  by  idle  words,  but  by  substantial  tests. 

\  They  do  not  admit,,  as  proof  that  a  machine  of  inferior  make  is  as  good  as 
one  of  their  own,  the  fact  that  one  has  lasted  as  long  as  the  other,  because 
neither  of  them  may  have  been  subjected  to  work  serious  enough  to 
decide  the  question  of  quality. 

Why  should  not  the  same  methods  be  adopted  in  determining  how  far 
photographic  prints  are  liable  to  fade  ?  Let  us  see  now  what  are  the 
most  appropriate  tests  which  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  relative  per¬ 
manency  of  silver  prints.  A  popular  test  among  photographers  is  to 
subject  the  print  to  the  action  of  strong  sunlight  for  several  days.  If 
there  is  no  change  in  colour,  this  is  considered  a  proof  of  permanency. 
This  test  is  very  incomplete  and  superficial,  and  has  led  to  many  errors. 
I  have  seen  combined-bath  prints  behave  very  well  in  sunlight,  yet 
they  faded  badly  when  kept  in  an  album  or  in  a  closed  box.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  pure,  uncoated  paper,  bearing  neither  image 
nor  silver  emulsion,  will  turn  in  colour  when  subjected  to  the  action  of 
sunlight.  The  most  expensive  and  best  white  paper,  such  as  that  used 
for  platinum  or  bromide  paper,  will  change  in  colour  if  submitted  to 
sunlight  during  a  few  days. 

Baryta-coated  papers  will  change  just  as  quickly  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions,  and,  as  they  are  always  slightly  tinted  pink  or  pense,  their  tint 
will  be  somewhat  greenish.  I  have  seen  some  of  such  papers  change 
[j  after  one  hour’s  exposure  to  the  sun.  By  the  results  of  such  tests  which 
I  I  show  you  here,  you  can  judge  yourselves  as  to  the  extent  of  the  change  in 
j  colour.  You  will  notice  that  some  kinds  of  writing-papers,  and  parti- 
I  cularly  newspapers,  become  dark  yellow  when  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
I  several  days.  These  changes  in  the  tint  of  the  paper  should  not  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  fading  of  the  print.  The  latter  is  caused  by  a  thorough 
transformation  of  the  silver  image  under  the  influence  of  chemical 
agencies.  In  order  to  study  the  cause  of  such  fading,  let  us  examine 
briefly  the  nature  of  the  silver  print  itself,  and  let  us  enumerate  what  are 
the  possible  influences  that  can  affect  it.  The  early  chemists  classed 
silver  together  with  gold  and  platinum  amongst  the  noble  metals,  in 
opposition  to  the  non-noble  or  base  metals,  which  are  lead,  copper,  iron, 
nickel,  zinc,  Ac.  This  distinction  was  chiefly  based  on  the  fact  that 
noble  metals  withstand  direct  oxidation,  and  that  most  of  the  chemicals 
have  little  or  no  action  on  them,  while  base  metals  are  easily  oxidised 
and  affected  by  most  chemical  agents.  Gold  and  platinum  will  not  be 

1  affected  by  any  of  the  regular  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  these  two  metals  remain  perfectly  bright  and  untarnished. 
More  than  that,  it  is  well  known  that  gold  coins  which  have  been  kept 
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under  favourable  conditions  for  thousands  of  years  have  retained  all 
their  lustre.  Silver  would  behave  just  as  well  as  gold  and  platinum, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  has  a  great  affinity  for  sulphur,  and  will 
combine  readily  with  this  latter  element  whenever  it  has  a  chance,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  silver  is  liable  to  tarnish.  The  slightest 
trace  of  hydrogen-sulphide  (sulphuretted  hydrogen)  in  the  air  will  cover 
it  very  soon  with  a  very  thin,  yellowish  film  of  silver  sulphide,  which  will 
become  brown,  then  finally  turn  black.  Here  is  a  bright  silver  dollar 
piece,  and  you  observe  that,  as  soon  as  I  bring  it  into  this  bottle  in  which 
I  have  produced  some  hydrogen  sulphide,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  black 
deposit  of  sulphide  of  silver.  Dr.  Leo  Baekeland. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- _4, - 

PHOTOGRAVURE. 

Before  the  Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club,  on  January  21,  a 
demonstration  of  Photogravure  was  given  by  Mr.  A.  Ernest  Smith 
(Ealing  P.  S.),  chief  of  the  Autotype  Company’s  Photogravure  de¬ 
partment,  and  winner  of  the  Society  of  Arts  prize  for  Photogravure. 
The  demonstration  attracted  a  very  large  attendance  to  the  meeting,  the 
chair  being  taken  at  eight  o’clock  by  Mr.  W.  Thomas  (Vice-President). 
The  following  is  Mr.  Smith’s  description  of  the  process  : — 

“  Before  commencing  my  demonstration  of  Photogravure  this  evening, 
I  must  at  once  say  that  to  tell  you  all  I  should  like  to  on  the  subject 
would  take  me  quite  six  such  evenings.  The  time  allotted  me  for  this 
demonstration  is  barely  sufficient  to  give  you  an  outline  of  the  process. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  make  it  as  interesting  as  I  can.  When  I  gave  my 
demonstration  on  photogravure  before  the  Ealing  P.S.  I  spoke  of  the 
negative,  the  positive,  plate,  resist,  &c. ,  under  their  different  heads,  and 
answered  questions  on  each  head  before  I  proceeded  with  the  next.  By 
this  means  I  managed  to  make  myself  pretty  clearly  understood,  and  we 
had  quite  a  chatty  and  interesting  evening.  I  shall  therefore  be  glad  if 
you  will  ask  any  question  relating  to  the  various  headings  as  I  proceed, 
and  I  will  do  my  best  to  answer  you.  Then  we  can  go  on  to  the  next 
heading.  I  have  come  over  from  Ealing  to  try  and  interest  you,  and,  if 
possible,  to  help  any  of  you  here  who  may  have  already  dabbled  in  the 
process.  I  shall,  from  time  to  time,  hand  you  round  the  various  articles 
used  in  the  process  of  photogravure,  many  of  which  will  explain  them¬ 
selves,  and  give  you  a  far  better  insight  of  the  process  than  any  amount 
of  talking.  So  much  for  preface,  and  now  to  business. 

Negative. 

Like  most  other  photographic  processes  in  photogravure,  you  want,  to 
begin  with,  a  good  negative  if  you  wish  to  obtain  the  very  best  result. 
These  negatives  handed  round  to  you  have  all  had  photogravures  made 
from  them,  and  will  show  you  the  quality  required  perhaps  better  than  I 
can  tell  you.  I  may  say,  commercially,  we  have  to  get  used  to  making 
photogravures  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  negatives,  both  amateurs, 
and  professionals,  (some  of  them  very  queer  ones).  A  negative  that  will 
yield  a  good,  soft,  albumenised,  silver  print  is  the  very  thing  for  photo¬ 
gravure,  at  least  so  I  have  found,  and  I  have  worked  photogravure 
processes  for  the  Autotype  Company,  or  been  directly  connected  with 
them,  for  ten  years.  I  may  say  here  that  I  am  an  engraver,  and  I  always, 
in  reproducing  a  painting,  work  from  an  engraver’s  point  of  view,  and 
not  a  photographer’s.  I  have  here  the  negative  which  I  took  at  South 
Kensington,  of  Mulready’s  picture,  Choosing  the  Wedding  Gown.  I 
tried  various  plates,  but  finally  got  this  result  on  an  Autotype  plate, 
which  was  one  of  a  batch  specially  made  for  me,  and  it  was  this  negative 
which  helped  so  much  towards  getting  the  photogravure  with  which  I 
carried  off  the  Society  of  Arts  medal.  I  will  not  pass  it  round,  but  you 
can  see  it  afterwards. 

When  you  have  got  a  suitable  negative,  take  out  any  transparent  spots 
and  do  any  necessary  retouching  to  it.  Place  a  safe  edge  round  the  sub¬ 
ject,  either  of  orange  paper  or  Bates’  black  varnish,  as  you  see  on  the 
negatives  handed  round.  When  this  is  done,  we  can  proceed  with  the 
transparency. 

Transparency. 

The  next  step  is  to  obtain  a  positive  or  transparency.  I  prefer  the 
carbon  transparency  for  all-round  work;  and,  as  most  negatives  are  taken 
direct  ( i.e .,  without  the  use  of  a  mirror),  a  carbon  transparency  brings  the 
image  on  the  glass  the  right  way  about,  I  mean  as  regards  right  and  left. 
For  this  process  the  him  side  of  the  transparency  should  be  reversed  as 
compared  with  the  original,  or  just  as  it  is  in  the  negative.  The  trans¬ 
parency  may  be  made  so  reversed  on  a  dry  plate  in  the  camera  or  by 
contact  on  a  stripping  plate,  but  the  carbon  transparency  does  away  with 
u  lot  of  unnecessary  bother.  I  will  now  hand  round  a  few  transparencies 


which  have  been  used  for  photogravure.  I  see  from  your  programme 
that  Mr.  Archer  gave  you  a  demonstration  in  carbon  printing  recently. 
I  am  heartily  obliged  to  him,  for  by  so  doing  he  has  somewhat  paved  the 
way  for  me,  as  I  have  very  little  time  to  spend  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 
To  obtain  a  carbon  transparency,  you  take  a  piece  of  the  Autotype 
Company’s  transparency  tissue,  and  expose  it  behind  a  negative  to  day¬ 
light,  in  a  strong  printing  frame,  for  the  requisite  time.  The  exposure  is 
judged  by  the  use  of  an  actinometer.  This  one  I  have  used  for  years  (a 
Johnson’s).  Experience  will  teach  you  just  how  manv  tints  to  expose  it. 
If  you  have  already  used  your  negative  in  carbon  printin  '  and  know  just 
how  many  tints  you  gave  it  to  get  your  pap°r  print,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  give  it  three  times  as  much,  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  and  you  will  not 
be  far  from  the  mark.  It  must  be  understood  that  this  picture  on  glass 
is  to  be  viewed  by  transmitted  light  and  not  by  reflected  light,  hence  the 
much  longer  exposure.  When  the  tissue  has  been  exposed  sufficiently, 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  printing  frame  and  placed  in  clean  cold  water,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  glass  on  which  it  is  to  be  developed  (this  glass  having 
already  been  coated  with  bichromated  gelatine  and  rendered  insoluble 
by  exposure  to  light).  When  the  tissue  has  uncurled  itself  outwards  and 
shows  a  tendency  to  lie  flat,  bring  it  (don’t  wait  too  long)  into  contact, 
under  water,  with  the  coated  side  of  the  glass  plate,  lift  out  carefully  on 
to  any  flat  surface,  and  squeegee  the  tissue  firmly  on  to  the  glass.  It  is 
then  laid  on  one  side,  either  reared  up  on  one  end  after  getting  rid  of  the 
superfluous  water,  or  laid  between  bibulous  boards  or  blotting-paper  for, 
j  say,  ten  minutes  (half  an  hour  won’t  hurt  it).  It  is  then  placed  in  hottish 
water,  stripped  of  its  paper  support  and  developed  just  as  you  would  a 
paper  print,  by  laving  it  with  the  hand  or  rocking  it  about  in  a  small 
bath.  After  the  soluble  gelatine  has  been  got  rid  of,  it  is  laid  in  clear 
cold  water  to  set  and  afterwards  put  on  one  side  to  dry.  A  safe  edge  is 
then  put  round  the  transparency,  as  in  the  negative,  and  we  are  ready 
for  printing  the  resist.  A  transparency  that  is  too  flat  may  be  improved 
by  soaking  a  few  minutes  in  a  very  dilute  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potassium,  this  having  a  straining  action  on  the  film  which  improves  the 
transparency  to  an  extent  greater  than  is  indicated  by  appearances. 

Resist. 

The  resist  is  the  technical  term  given  to  the  gelatine  negative  film 
which  we  have  to  develop  on  the  copper  plate  and  through  which  we  are 
to  etch.  This  is  best  obtained  by  exposing  a  piece  of  either  of  the  Auto¬ 
type  Company’s  etching  tissues  behind  the  carbon  transparency  already 
made,  for  the  required  number  of  tints  on  the  actinometer.  The  trans¬ 
parencies  handed  round  have  a  note  of  the  various  tints  they  require  on 
their  margins.  Before  taking  the  etching  tissue  out  of  the  printing  frame, 
it  is  as  well  to  mark  the  back  just  to  show  in  what  position  to  place  it  on 
the  copper  plate. 

I  Copper  Plate. 

Now  about  the  copper  plate.  I  have  here  a  piece  of  copper  which  is  a 
fair  sample  ;  it  is  fairly  hard,  and  I  think  you  can  get  capital  quality  for 
photogravure  at  about  2s.  to  2s.  6 d.  per  lb.  It  should  be  well  polished  ; 
either  up  and  down  the  plate,  or,  in  what  is  termed,  the  circular  fashion. 
It  must  be  free  from  scratches  and  holes,  as  these  would  bold  ink  and 
damage  the  lights  of  the  picture.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
quality  of  the  copper,  and  a  great  deal  of  blame  laid  at  its  door  of  which 
I  am  sure  it  is  perfectly  innocent.  Something  has  to  bear  the  blame  ; 
sometimes  it  is  the  copper,  at  other  times  the  tissue,  then  the  negative  is 
not  suitable,  &c.  It  is  never  the  operator  who  is  in  fault.  When  you* 
have  your  copper  plate,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  clean  it.  Free  it  from 
grease  and  tarnish.  To  do  this,  make  up  a  paste  of  finely  washed 
I  whiting  and  water,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  to  it.  Some  of  this 
paste  is  taken  on  a  tuft  of  cotton-wool,  and  rubbed  over  the  plate  in  a 
circular  manner.  This  may  have  to  be  repeated  if  the  plate  is  very  dirty. 
If  the  surface  of  the  plate  repels  the  water,  you  may  rest  assured  it  is 
still  greasy.  When  the  water  clings  to  the  plate  all  over,  it  will  do,  there 
is  not  much  grease  left.  Then  take  off  any  tarnish  with  very  dilute 
nitric  acid,  wash  in  water,  and  dry  with  a  clean  rag.  The  plate  is  thea 
ready  to  receive  the  grain. 

Graining  the  Plate. 

We  will  suppose  that  a  copper  plate  about  7x5  requires  graining.  A 
wooden  box  about  18  inches  cube  is  a  good  size  for  tnat  plate,  or,  say,  18 
inches  wide,  24  inches  long,  and  18  inches  deep.  The  box  should  always 
be  much  larger  than  the  plate  to  be  dusted,  to  ensure  an  even  layer  of 
dust.  Into’a  box  of,  say,  18  inches  cube,  I  should  put  J  to  §  lb.  of 
|  finely  powdered  bitumen.  This  can  be  procured  already  ground.  In 

I  lump  it  is  black,  like  pitch  ;  but,  when  powdered,  it  is  brown  in  colour, 
and,  when  very  finely  powdered,  it  has  quite  the  colour  and  appearance  of 
snuff.  I  generally  give  the  powdered  bitumen  as  bought  an  extra  rub  in. 
a  mortar,  and  always  judge  of  its  fineness  by  its  colour. 
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Small  boxes  are  shaken  up  in  the  hands  to  create  a  perfect  smother  of 
dust  inside.  Large  boxes  are  revolved  after  the  manner  of  a  churn,  and 
some  very  large  ones  have  an  arrangement  for  blowing  up  the  dust  from 
the  bottom,  whilst  the  box  is  stationary.  The  method  of  graining  is  as 
follows  :  The  drawer  is  taken  out  of  the  box,  and  the  plate  to  be  grained 
is  laid  upon  it  within  easy  reach.  The  lid  is  put  into  its  place,  and  the 
box  is  then  shaken  up  well,  say,  eight  or  ten  times,  resting  occasionally 
to  give  it  a  tap  on  the  top  and  sides.  (In  the  larger  boxes  which  revolve 
you  keep  tapping  them  all  round  as  it  is  slowly  revolving.)  This  keeps 
the  dust  from  clinging  to  the  sides.  After  a  good  shake  up,  the  box  is 
placed  on  the  table,  and  a  sharp  rap  or  two  given  to  the  top  to  remove 
any  lumps  that  may  have  collected  there.  When  this  is  done,  rest  for, 
say,  forty-five  seconds  or  a  minute  to  allow  the  larger  particles  of  dust  to 
fall,  and  insert  the  drawer  on  which  your  plate  is  lying.  Let  it  stay  in 
ihe  box,  say,  three  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  take  it  out  care¬ 
fully,  and  fix  the  grain  to  the  plate  by  heating  it  over  a  Bunsen  burner 
until  the  brown  dust  changes  to  a  “bluish”  bloom  all  over  the  plate. 
Do  not  over-heat  the  plate,  or  you  will  have  what  is  equivalent  to  a 
coarse,  open  grain.  If  you  do  not  heat  the  plate  sufficiently,  I  need 
hardly  say  the  dust  could  be  wiped  off  when  cool.  Some  subjects  require 
a  very  fine  grain,  others  quite  coarse.  After  a  little  practice  you  will 
soon  be  able  to  make  up  your  mind  as  to  quantity  of  dust.  The  grained 
plate  I  am  handing  you  round  has  a  good  medium  dust  on  it,  and,  if 
you  will  hold  it  horizontally  from  you  towards  the  light,  you  will  see  the 
bloom  over  the  surface.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that,  if  you  want  a  finer 
grain,  you  have  only  to  make  a  longer  rest,  after  shaking  up  the  box 
and  before  putting  in  the  plate.  If  you  want  it  coarse,  put  the  plate  in 
as  quickly  as  possible  after  it  has  come  to  a  standstill,  and  let  it  remain 
three  and  a  half  minutes.  This  will  give  you  a  grain  that  will  allow  you 
to  etch  for  thirty  minutes  without  its  being  bitten  away.  The  question 
I  have  often  had  put  me  is,  Why  need  the  plate  be  grained  ?  I  have  a 
little  plate  and  proof  here  that  will  speak  pretty  well  for  itself.  The 
plate  you  see  has  been  filled  in  with  ink,  and  wiped  off  ready  for  printing. 
You  will  see  that  the  ink  wipes  out  on  the  ungrained  side,  whilst  on  the 
other  it  is  held  in  its  various  depths  by  the  grain.  It  is  the  bitumen 
du-t  fixed  firmly  on  the  surface  which  resists  the  etching  fluids,  and  so, 
by  breaking  up  the  surface  of  the  etched  portions,  gives  us  what  we  call 
its  ink-holding  property.  Some  workers  of  the  process  prefer  resin  to 
grain  their  plates  with,  whilst  others  use  a  mixture  of  resin  and 
bitumen. 

Developing  the  Resist. 

The  plate  is  now  ready  for  the  resist,  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 
This  is  developed  on  the  plate  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  trans- 
poenoy  was  developed  on  the  glass.  The  plate  and  tissue  are  laid  in 
clean  cold  water  until  the  tissue  begins  to  uncurl  itself  ;  it  is  then  brought 
into  contact  under  water  with  the  plate,  taking  care  to  get  it  as  square  as 
possible,  which  you  can  judge  by  the  marks  on  the  back  of  the  tissue. 
The  plate,  with  the  tissue,  is  then  lifted  out  and  squeegeed  together,  not 
ton  roughly,  or  the  grain  may  damage  the  resist  and  cause  trouble  after¬ 
wards.  Rear  the  plate  up  to  rest  for,  say,  ten  minutes  after  blotting  off 
most  of  the  water.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  fan  it  at  this  stage,  and  helps  it 
a.  great  deal.  It  must  not  be  warmed,  but  kept  as  cool  as  possible. 
T*ka  the  plate  after  its  ten  minutes’  rest  and  lay  it  in  hot  water  (about 
100°  Fahr.)  until  the  colour  begins  to  ooze  out  round  the  edges,  lift  off 
the  paper  support,  and  develop  until  all  the  soluble  gelatine  is  washed 
away.  Make  sure  of  this  by  leaving  it  in  hotter  water  for  five  minutes 
or  so  after  it  is  apparently  developed,  then  take  it  out  and  lay  it  in  cold 
water  for  a  minute  to  set.  Rinse  it  under  the  cold  water  tap  and  rear  it 
up  to  dry,  letting  the  lower  end  rest  on  some  clean  blotting-paper. 
When  the  resist  is  quite  dry,  the  copper  margin  and  back  are  protected 
with  Brunswick  black  or  Bates’  black  varnish,  and  the  plate  is  ready  for 
etching.  The  straight  edge  round  the  subject  is  first  got  with  a  ruling 
pen  charged  with  Bates’  varnish,  the  margin  is  then  carefully  covered 
with  a  brush.  Any  transparent  specks  of  copper  showing  through  the 
resist  must  be  carefully  spotted  out  with  the  black  varnish,  or  a  deep 
hole  will  be  etched  in  the  plate,  and,  if  this  occurs  in  a  face  or  sky,  the 
plate  will  be  ruined. 

Making  up  the  Baths. 

The  baths  used  for  etching  through  the  resist  are  different  strengths  of 
perchloride  of  iron.  To  prepare  them,  get  a  quantity  of  perchloiide  of 
iron,  and  add  about  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  water,  or  even  less,  and  stir 
uu  well,  so  as  to  dissolve  as  much  perchloride  as  possible.  Pour  some  of 
ine  liquid  obtained  into  a  testing  glass,  and  test  its  strength  with  a 
Beaume’s  hydrometer.  You  will  probably  find  that  the  liquid  registers 


45°  to  47°  Beaume.  You  will  then  be  able  to  mix  up  the  different  baths- 


as  follows : — 

No.  1 .  43°  Beaume. 

No.  2 .  40°  ,, 

No.  3 .  38°  ,, 

No.  4 .  36° 

No.  5 .  34° 

No.  6 .  32° 

No.  7 . 30° 


The  baths  must  not  have  too  much  free  acid  in  them,  or  blemishes  are 
likely  to  arise  in  the  etching.  A  little  hydrate  of  iron  placed  in  each 
bottle  of  solution  takes  up  some  of  this  acid,  and  makes  the  baths  work 
much  better.  This  is  a  trouble  to  make,  so  I  should  advise  you  to  buy 
t.  These  two  plates  will  show  you  some  of  the  defects  got  in  etching  ; 
one  I  call  stars — they  also  go  under  the  appropriate  name  of  “  devils  ” — 
and  the  other  “pits.” 

Etching. 

Now,  as  to  the  method  of  etching.  You  begin  first  with  the  strong 
bath  ;  pour  gently  over  the  plate,  and  avoid  air  bells.  This  bath,  if  it 
etches  at  all,  will  confine  itself  to  the  extreme  shadows,  which  a^e  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  plate  now  as  almost  clean  copper.  If  this  bath  will  not 
start  etching,  the  resist  is  slightly  over-printed,  so  try  the  next  (40° 
Beaume).  Let  the  extreme  blacks  of  the  picture  have  a  bite  of  two 
minutes.  Then  pour  off,  and  go  on  with  the  next  bath  (38°  Beaume), 
which  will  etch  the  next  tones,  then  to  36°,  and  so  on  until  the  etching  is 
finished.  This  should  be  completed  in  from  seven  to  ten  minutes  for  a 
subject  similar  to  this.  Practice  and  long  experience  alone  can  tell  you 
just  how  long  to  allow  the  different  baths  to  remain  on  the  plate,  but  the 
rule  is  to  “  keep  the  pot  a-boiling.”  If  there  is  a  great  tendency  for  the- 
etching  to  stick  at  any  of  the  tones,  drop  at  once  to  the  next  bath.  This- 
is  the  most  important  part  of  tha  whole  process,  and  requires  a  great 
amount  of  judgment,  which  seems  to  come  naturally  to  you  after  a  long; 
experience.  When  the  etching  is  completed,  the  plate  is  placed  at  once 
under  the  tap  and  the  resist  rubbed  off.  A  little  whiting  and  ammonia 
is  then  rubbed  over  the  plate  to  check  any  further  action  of  the  per¬ 
chloride,  and  the  plate  is  then  cleaned  up  ready  for  printing.  The  black 
varnish  is  taken  off  with  turps,  and  the  bitumen  grain  dissolved  off  with 
benzole.  The  plate  is  cut  square  with  a  circular  saw,  its  margins 
bevelled  with  a  file,  and  burnished  with  charcoal  and  oil. 

For  printing,  the  plate  is  filled  in  with  ink  with  a  cloth  dabber,  and1 
wiped  with  canvas ;  a  roller  press  is  used,  and  considerable  pressure 
applied.  For  retouching,  any  slight  defects  in  the  plate  are  used :  the 
roulette  (about  six  to  the  set),  a  tool  carrying  a  small  wheel  with  one  or 
more  rows  of  fine  points,  the  point,  and  the  scraper,  bayonet-shaped,  and 
mostly  used  for  removing  any  slight  obstructions. 

Plates  from  which  a  large  number  of  prints  are  wanted  have  their 
surfaces  coated  with  a  deposit  of  iron  by  electrolysis— the  “  steel  facing.” 

A.  Eknest  Smith. 

- * - 

WINTER  PHOTOGRAPHY.* 

Coming  now  to  the  region  of  practical  photography  at  moderately  low- 
temperatures,  the  well-known  scientific  photographer,  Captain  Abney,  has 
something  of  interest  to  say. 

In  an  article  in  Photography  for  April  18,  1895,  Captain  Abney,  after 
referring  to  the  work  of  Professor  Dewar,  says  :  “  The  writer  has,  however, 
taken  up  his  original  investigations  of  the  amount  of  chemical  action 
which  takes  place  in  those  temperatures  in  which  the  photographer  may 
be  called  upon  to  work,  such  as  that  of  this  last  early  spring,  and  of  a 
hot  summer,  these  temperatures  not  falling  especially  into  the  work 
which  Professor  Dewar  has  set  himself  to  carry  out.  The  mam  facts 
brought  out  by  time  and  intensity  exposures  at  these  more  moderate 
temperatures  seem  to  be  these  :  first,  that  plates  vary  in  sensitiveness 
when  exposed  at  a  high  temperature  and  at  an  ordinary  low  temperature.. 
A  slow  plate  seems  to  vary  more  than  a  quick  one,  thus  a  slow  lantern 
plate  seems  to  require  about  2x3Tr  times  the  exposures  at  0°  F.  that  it  does 
at  100°  F.,  whilst  a  very  rapid  plate  only  requires  about  lj^  times,  that 
is,  the  latter  plate  is  about  l  better  than  a  slow  plate.  The  difference  of 
exposure  required  between  a  lantern  plate  exposed  at  about  50°  F.  and 
100°  F.  seems  to  be  about  half  as  much  again.  This  may  not  be  a  serious 
matter  for  the  landscape  photographer,  as  it  is  probable  that  there  is 
such  a  latitude  in  his  plates  that  it  would  allow  this  difference  in  time  to 
pass  almost  unnoticed.” 

The  above  opinions  and  results  of  experiments,  as  before  mentioned, 
agree  with  my  limited  experience,  that  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the 
sensitiveness  of  fairly  rapid  plates  may  in  practical  working  be  dis¬ 
regarded,  especially  if  one  considers  how  very  few  photographers  can  be 

*  Concluded  from  page  73. 
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certain  of  correct,  or  so-called  correct  exposures,  when  it  becomes  a 
question  of  fractions  of  a  second. 

Practically,  then,  exposure  depends  on  the  light  present,  the  same  as 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  and  must  vary  somewhat  with  the 
amount  of  contrast  in  the  subject.  I  find  that  from  one  and  a  half 
times  up  to  double  the  exposure  that  would  be  given  to  the  same  view  in 
summer  time  will  be  ample,  and  I  invariably  treat  a  plate  exposed  on  a 
bright  winter  subject  as  being  over-exposed. 

To  my  mind  a  much  more  serious  difficulty  occurs  when  the  photo¬ 
grapher  comes  to  develop  his  plates.  This  point  will  be  presently 
considered. 

At  this  stage,  perhaps,  a  few  words  on  the  choice  of  subject  may  not 
be  amiss,  although  I  make  no  pretence  to  knowledge  or  ability  in  this 
direction.  One  thing,  however,  seems  quite  clear,  and  that  is,  that  many 
a  scene  or  subject,  which  would  be  quite  commonplace,  even  with  the 
cleverest  handling,  in  summer  time,  may  be  found  in  winter  to  be  well 
worth  a  photographer’s  best  efforts.  Of  course,  the  question  of  point  of 
view,  selection  of  foreground,  and  amount  of  subject  to  be  included 
remain,  as  at  other  times,  a  matter  of  individual  taste.  However,  the 
treatment  of  snow  or  ice  under  bright  sunshine  presents  some  pitfalls, 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  indicated  with  advantage. 

It  will  be  found,  under  such  conditions,  to  be  almost  impossible — with 
me  it  has  been  quite  impossible — to  correctly  render  large  and  com¬ 
paratively  flat  areas  of  snow  or  ice  surfaces  if  the  camera  be  pointed 
either  directly  towards  the  light  or  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the 
first  case,  a  line  of  the  most  brilliant  sparkle  or  glitter  will  be  presented, 
in  contrast  with  other  objects,  such  as  the  trunks  of  trees,  Ac.,  in  deep 
shadow.  To  correctly  render  both  becomes  practically  impossible. 

In  the  case  of  the  sun  behind  the  camera,  the  flat  surfaces  seem  to 
lose  their  snowy  texture,  and  present  a  glaring  white  mass.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  somewhat  improved  by  trampling  a  path  through  the  snow, 
taking  care  to  make  the  path  curve  or  lead  in  a  direction  that  will 
harmonise  with  the  general  idea  of  the  subject. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  best  rendering  of  such  scenes  will  be 
obtained  when  the  sun  is  more  or  less  at  right  angles  with  the  direction 
of  the  camera.  With  diffused  light  and  in  hazy  weather,  these  difficulties 
almost  disappear. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  treatment  of  rugged  masses  or  piles  of  ice  or 
snow  in  the  foreground  appears  to  afford  greater  latitude,  and,  in  fact, 
may  be  perfectly  rendered  with  the  light  coming  in  any  direction. 

To  my  mind,  however,  bright  sunshine  in  front  of  the  camera,  which  is 
such  an  obstacle  with  flat  surfaces,  becomes  quite  charming  with  rugged 
masses,  lighting  up  their  outlines  brilliantly  and  giving  them  a  very 
pronounced  character.  Whilst  the  foregoing  remarks  deal  only  with 
certain  clearly  defined  winter  subjects,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
many  other  delightful  wintry  scenes  may  be  met  with,  which  will  call  for 
individual  judgment  and  decision. 

I  think  it  will  be  conceded,  by  those  who  have  given  it  a  fair  trial,  that 
the  development  of  plates  during  very  cold  weather  is  the  most  critical 
period  in  the  production  of  a  winter  picture.  Personally,  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  cold  solutions,  dishes,  and  atmosphere  in  the  developing 
room  are  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  apparent  slowness  of 
plates,  or  supposed  under-exposure  than  any  previous  action  of  low 
temperature. 

It  has  been  frequently  pointed  out,  and  is  easy  to  demonstrate,  the 
fact  that  a  very  cold  solution  will  retard  development.  Now,  this  retard¬ 
ing  action  is  a  most  undesirable  one  in  the  case  of  winter  exposures,  since 
under  normal  conditions  the  time  of  development  has  to  be  somewhat 
long  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  resulta  from  an  exposure  on  a  subject 
having  extremes  of  light  and  shade.  This  latter  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Captain  Abney,  who  long  since  published  his  method  of  developing 
exposures  on  Alpine  scenery. 

Before  learning  of  his  method  of  development,  I  had  made  numerous 
failures,  and  settled  down  to  my  own  way  of  working  ;  thi3,  curiously,  is 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  he  finds  best.  If  I  remember  rightly,  he 
(and  other  workers  too)  recommend  that  a  very  thin  image,  full  of  all 
possible  detail,  be  first  coaxed  out  by  means  of  a  very  weak  and  dilute 
developer — then  follow  with  a  normal  solution  to  secure  density.  I,  on 
the  contrary,  have  succeeded  best  by  applying  a  strong  but  very  restrained 
solution  until  satisfied  that  the  high  lights  were  almost  sufficiently  dense, 
then  washing  and  applying  a  very  dilute  developer  until  all  detail  was 
out.  Probably  Captain  Abney’s  method  is  the  most  reliable,  but  in  any 
case  it  will  be  noted  that  the  time  required  to  get  a  satisfactory  result  is 
longer  than  with  almost  any  other  subject.  This  fact  introduces  the 
human  element,  and  one  which,  to  my  thinking,  decides  whether  the 
result  will  be  a  success  or  not.  It  will  be  obvious  that,  unless  the 
worker  is  carrying  on  his  operations  in  a  comfortable  temperature,  there 
will  be  a  natural  tendency  to  shorten  or  hasten  development,  which  is 
fatal  to  good  results  with  winter  scenes. 

Evidently,  then,  development  should  take  place  in  a  room  thoroughly 
warmed,  and,  if  the  usual  dark  room  does  not  permit  of  this  being  done, 
operations  should  be  postponed  until  the  evening,  when  either  the  dining¬ 
room  or  kitchen  may  be  requisitioned.  I  have  often  worked  in  a  room  in 
which  a  bright  fire  was  burning,  by  taking  the  precaution  to  screen  off 
the  direct  rays  of  light  and  the  reflections  from  the  ceiling.  It  is,  of 
course,  wise  to  keep  the  developing  dishes  constantly  covered,  except 
during  the  brief  intervals  when  the  negative  is  lifted  out  for  examination. 


I  find  that  from  45°  to  50°  Fahr.  is  a  suitable  temperature  for  mlutions. 
In  order  to  maintain  them  fairly  constant  when  compelled  to  work  in  a 
cold  room,  I  generally  use  a  large  tray  about  half-full  of  tepid  water,  in 
which  the  developing  dishes  are  placed;  then,  by  adding  a  little  hot  water 
from  time  to  time,  from  a  jug  kept  handy,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
in  the  large  tray  and  the  developing  solutions  can  be  kept  up. 

The  precautions  to  be  taken  to  prevent  negatives  from  being  frozen 
during  washing  and  drying  are  self-evident,  yet  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  avoid  such  an  occurrence,  as  it  would  otherwise 
mean  the  utter  ruin  of  a  negative. 

The  next  process,  viz. ,  that  of  printing  winter  scenes,  is  probably  one 
that  affords  the  largest  scope  for  individual  taste  and  opinion.  I  have 
tried  a  fairly  large  range  of  ordinary  printing  processes — in  fact,  all,  I 
think,  except  carbon — and  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  agree  with 
those  who  think  that  a  black-and-white  is  essential  for  a  correct  render¬ 
ing  of  winter  scenes.  Neither  am  I  quite  satisfied  with  my  own  attempts 
to  secure  a  proper  representation  with  sepia,  platinum,  or  plain  silver 
paper  toned  with  gold  to  a  purple  or  bluish  colour,  although  I  think  the 
latter  nearer  to  nature  than  the  warmer  colour.  At  the  present  moment 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  small  amount  of  pure  white  high  light  and 
a  good  gradation  of  grey  down  to  strong  grey  in  the  deepest  shadow  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory.  This  appears  to  be  difficult  of  attainment  with 
platinum,  except  with  thin  negatives. 

Ordinary  bromide  paper  also  presents  the  same  difficulties,  although  in 
a  lesser  degree,  as  the  blackness  in  the  shadows  may  be  much  modified 
by  a  variation  of  exposure  and  development,  also  by  alterations  in  the 
developing  solution  itself.  I  feel  convinced  that  printing  papers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  roughness  may  be  used  for  different  negatives  with  good 
results,  but  on  this  point  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  suggestion. 

This  concludes  the  purely  photographic  operations  intended  to  be  dealt 
with  in  this  paper,  yet  the  final  stage  of  mounting  and  framing  of  such 
pictures  as  may  be  considered  worthy  is  one  that  calls  for  the  most 
careful  consideratiou,  as  even  at  this  point  an  otherwise  charming  picture 
may  be  killed.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down, 
and  that  no  shade  or  style  of  mount  and  frame  will  suit  all  subjects. 

Finally,  it  is  hoped  that,  if  those  remarks  contain  nothing  of  value, 
they  will  at  least  serve  to  elicit  some  useful  ideas  in  the  discussion. 

G.  F.  Blacicmore. 


She  3htqutm. 

*y*  In  this  column  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  print  questions  that  may  he 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal, 
useful  and  instructive. 

Commercial  Printing  (To  Photographer). — A.  G. "VV.  says :  “  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  question  in  your  last  week’s  issue,  I  beg  to  say  a 
few  words.  Isay  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  any  good  printer 
to  manage  80  frames  and  get  off  200  prints  on  a  bright  day.  I, 
myself,  with  the  aid  of  another  lad,  aged  seventeen,  have  done  so 
day  after  day,  and  it  seems  to  my  idea  that  by  the  way  in  which 
our  friend  writes  he  is  either  an  amateur  or  of  a  very  weak 
intellect.  I  should  very  much  like  to  correspond  with  my 
friend  through  the  medium  of  your  paper.” 

Acetylene. — G.  H.  Rodwell  writes:  “  Surely  you  must  have 
made  a  mistake  when  you  say,  in  answer  to  E.  W.  B.,  on  p. 
73  in  last  week’s  Journal,  that  the  amount  of  acetylene  gas 
obtainable  from  one  pound  of  calcium  carbide  should  be  nearer 
five  hundred  than  five  feet.  Taking  the  reaction  as  follows : 

CaC2+ 20H,  =  C,H9+Ca(H0)2 

(40  +  24)  “  .  =  (24  +  2) 

therefore  64  grains  CaC.>  give  26  grains  of  C.,H„.  One  pound, 

.  .  26x7000' 

therefore,  or  7000  grains,  will  give  - ^ -  or  2844  grains  of 

acetylene  gas.  The  molecular  volume  of  acetylene  being 
|  |  |  it  follows  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  is  13,  taking, 
hydrogen  as  unity,  and  is  thus  slightly  lighter  than  air 
(13  as  to  14'4).  Now,  44’4  cubic  inches  of  the  gas.  would, 
weigh  13  grains ;  therefore  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  284-1 

grains  would  be - -  or  9/ 13  cubic  inches,  which  gives- 

5'62  cubic  feet  as  the  theoretical  maximum  obtainable  from 
one  pound  of  calcium  carbide,  assuming  the  salt  to  be  chemi¬ 
cally  pure.  In  the  very  excellent  article  on  acetylene,  which 
appeared  in  the  Supplement  to  your  Journal  on  January  3,. 
Mr.  Banks  states  that  a  Bray’s  0000  burner  burns  half  a  foot 
per  hour.  My  experience  does  not  coincide  with  this.  I  have 
tried  three  of  Bray’s  smaller  burners,  respectively  numbered 
0000,  00,000,  and  000,000,  and  the  amount  of  gas  burnt  by  each 
are  respectively  1J,  1,  and  §  feet  per  hour.” 
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■Situation  in  Chicago. — “  Lillian  ”  says :  “  Could  yon  kindly 
give  me  any  information  as  to  how  I  should  obtain  a  situation 
in  Chicago  as  first-class  retoucher  P  I  have  served  my  time  in  the 
best  house  in  Dublin,  and  have  been  principal  lady  retoucher  in 
same  firm  for  past  five  years.  Would  it  be  better  to  write 
direct  to  some  of  the  leading  houses  there  ?  if  so,  would  it  be 
encroaching  on  your  valuable  space  to  give  me  their  names  i 
What  salary  do  you  think  I  could  obtain  ?  ’’—Possibly  some  of 
our  readers  may  be  able  to  help  our  fair  inquirer. 

- - 

©ur  ©bttottal  Sable. 


Indoor  Photography  and  Flashlight  Studies  of  Child 
Subjects. 

By  Bertha  M.  Lothrop.  Bradford:  P.  Lund  &  Co. 

Miss  Lothrop’s  booklet  contains  reproductions  of  about  twenty- 
three  indoor  child  studies,  of  a  not  particularly  good  or  bad  quality, 
photographically  or  artistically,  although,  no  doubt,  they  might  be 
considered  pleasing  to  the  feminine  taste.  The  hints  given  as  to  the 
utilisation  of  the  flashlight  for  this  kind  of  photography  are  brief ; 
but,  as  a  whole,  the  booklet  is  an  amateurish  production,  not  the 
least  misleading  part  of  it  being  the  title  “Indoor  Photography,” 
with  which  it  cannot  be  said  to  deal,  except  cursorily. 


The  Electro-Ppioto  Company’s  Sensitised  Albumen  Paper. 
This  Company,  whose  address  is  30,  Fleet-street,  have  sent  us 
samples  of  an  albumen  paper  they  are  just  introducing.  The  paper, 
judging  by  the  results  we  obtained  on  the  sample  pieces,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one,  giving  prints  of  an  admirable  “albumen”  quality,  and 
possessing  all  the  desirable  points  of  such  a  paper,  such  as  freedom 
from  blisters,  evenness  of  toning,  and  a  good  surface. 


The  Combination  Memo-book  and  Letter-case. 

Messrs.  Shackell,  Edwards,  &  Co.,  the  well-known  printing-ink 
makers,  of  Red  Lion-passage,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  evidently  have  a 
warm  corner  in  their  hearts  for  editors,  who  are  called  upon 
at  all  sorts  of  times  and  seasons  to  “make  a  note  of”  some¬ 
thing  or  the  other,  for  they  have  sent  us  one  of  their  improved  com¬ 
bination  memorandum-books  and  letter-cases.  This  is  a  neat  little 
memo-book,  placed  inside  an  elegant  leather  case,  which  holds  letters, 
&c.  Perhaps  the  nicest  thing  we  can  say  of  this  memo-book  is  that, 
ere  these  lines  catch  the  reader’s  eye,  it  will  have  proved  very  useful 
to  us. 


The  Imperial  Flashlight  Plates. 

The  Imperial  Dry  Plate  Company,  Cricklewood,  have  recently  sent 
us  some  of  their  newest  plates  called,  not  unhappily,  the  “  Flash¬ 
light.”  They  are  marked  with  the  remarkably  high  speed  No.  342. 
Conceiving  that  plates  with  such  an  implied  abnormal  degree  of 
speed  should  prove  of  especial  service  to  professional  photographers 
in  dull  weather,  such  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  have  lately 
experienced,  wre  resolved  to  subject  the  plates  to  trial  under  con¬ 
ditions  approximating  to  those  obtaining  in  portrait  studios.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  our  exposures  were  made  in  an  ordinary  room  (to  wit,  the 
editorial  office  of  our  domestic  abode),  at  four  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  one  of  the  first  days  of  this  month.  Employing  the  lens  at 
an  aperture  of  f-8,  and  giving  exposures  respectively  of  one  and  two 
seconds,  we  were  surprised  to  find,  on  development  with  hydro- 
quinone  and  carbonate  of  soda  (the  duration  of  development  being 
fen  minutes),  that  the  longer-timed  of  the  plates  gave  us,  all  things 
considered,  extremely  well-exposed  negatives.  Unquestionably  the 
“  Flashlight  ”  plates  are  exceedingly  fast,  and  would  be  found 
notably  so  in  a  properly  lighted  studio.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  increase  in  the  speed  of  plates  that  has  taken  place  in  recent 
years  ;  at  any  rate,  we  are  quite  safe  in  saying  that,  speaking  from 
our  own  personal  experience,  we  should  not,  under  circumstances 
similar  to  those  mentioned  above,  have  looked,  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  for  the  results  we  obtained  on  the  Flashlight  plates. 

- - 4- - 

Jietog  aub  Hoteg. 


Royal  Thotographic  Society.— Tuesday,  February  11,  at  eight  p.m., 
Annual  General  Meeting.  The  New  Shadoio  Photography,  experimentally 
illustrated,  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Campbell  Swinton. 


Ax  interesting  and  highly  successful  competition  was  lately  started  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  Little  Folks  magazine.  Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  imaginative 
drawing  of  “The  Editor  of  Little  Folks,"  and  some  of  the  results,  together 
with  a  portrait  of  the  Editor  (from  a  photograph — and  quite  as  curious  as  any 
of  ike  specimens  sent  in  by  competitors)  will  be  reproduced  in  the  February 
number  of  the  magazine. 

The  Photographic  Club. — The  Annual  Lantern  and  Musical  Entertain¬ 
ment  (Ladies’  Night),  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  will  be  held 
in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o’clock  on 
Wednesday  evening,  February  12.  Among  the  attractions  will  be  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  pictures  in  his  kinetic  lantern  by  Mr.  Birt  Acres.  Tickets  may  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  Bridge,  East  Lodge,  Dalston-lane. 

Not  the  least  attractive  feature  of  the  Minster  Magazine  is  a  score  or  more 
types  of  beauty,  specially  drawn  by  leading  black-and-white  artists  as  their 
own  ideals.  Among  the  contributors  to  this  interesting  collection  are  Bernard 
Partridge,  Dudley  Hardy,  Hal  Hurst,  L.  Raven  Hill,  Lewis  Baumer,  Max 
Cowper,  J.  W.  T.  Manuel,  Yorick,  T.  Walter  Wilson,  R.I.,  H.  R.  Millar, 
Gordon  Craig,  Sydney  Adamson,  Rob.  Sauber,  Fred  Pegram,  &c. 

The  new  system  of  photography  has  already  received  official  recognition  in 
Germany.  The  Reichsanzeiger  publishes  the  following  The  Ministry  of 
War,  in  conjunction  with  the  Imperial  Institute  of  Physiology,  has  carried 
out  experiments  on  the  application  of  the  Rdntgen  discovery  to  war  surgery. 
A  series  of  photographic  impressions  gave  a  clear  picture  of  bone  injuries,  and 
permitted  the  position  of  an  embedded  projectile  to  be  ascertained  with 
precision.  The  experiments  will  be  continued  on  a  larger  scale.” 

Opening  of  Mr.  Sweet’s  New  Studio  at  Rothesay. — The  premises  in  East 
Princes-street,  Rothesay,  reconstructed  by  Mr.  Charles  Sweet  lor  the  purposes 
of  his  business,  were  recently  thrown  open  to  public  inspection.  The  whole  of 
the  ground  floor  is  utilised  as  a  show-room,  with  shop  frontage  to  East  Princes- 
street  and  Bishop-terrace  Brae.  Specimens  of  the  firm’s  work  are  here  on 
view,  and  in  addition  there  are  oil  paintings  of  Provost  Milloy,  and  coloured 
enlargements  of  General  Macdonald,  Mr.  Graham  Murray,  M.  P.,  and  others. 
On  the  first  fiat  there  are  five  rooms,  consisting  of  lady’s  dressing-room, 
gentleman’s  dressing-room,  spare  waiting-room,  and  workroom.  These  and  the 
show-room  are  elaborately  and  artistically  furnished  and  decorated,  and  on 
the  walls  are  excellent  reproductions  of  famous  paintings  by  Tadema,  Good¬ 
man,  and  Miss  Thompson.  The  top  liat  forms  a  spacious  operating  gallery, 
with  a  dark-room  and  negative -room  adjoining,  fitted  up  with  the  most  modem 
appliances  for  the  successlul  prosecution  of  the  photographic  art.  The  studio 
has  a  north-west  light,  and  the  blinds — a  most  important  feature  in  connexion 
with  the  manipulation  of  the  light — are  worked  on  the  new  carriage  system. 
Cameras,  backgrounds,  accessories,  and  furniture  are  of  the  most  up-to-date 
type  ;  and  the  establishment,  taken  all  over,  is  perhaps  the  most  modern  and 
best  equipped  on  the  West  Coast.  The  general  arrangement  and  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  every  available  inch  of  space  is  utilised  reflect  great  credit  on 
the  architect,  Mr.  A.  M.  Mackinlay. 

The  X  Rays. — “German  men  of  science,”  says  the  Standard,  “are  now 
busy  investigating  the  nature  of  the  rays  discovered  by  Professor  Rdntgen, 
and,  among  other  things,  are  searching  for  means  of  shortening  the  long 
interval  of  exposure  at  present  required  to  procure  the  new  photographs. 
Professor  Gieseler,  of  Bonn,  has  been  experimenting  with  the  view  to  utilising 
the  fluorescent  effects  of  Rdntgen’s  rays  to  this  end.  He  smeared  a  piece  of 
paper  with  various  substances,  laid  it  on  the  dry  plate,  and  exposed  it  to  the 
rays.  He  has  already  found  that  chloride  of  iron,  nitrate  of  uranium,  and 
extract  of  cuba  wood  have  the  desired  effect.  He  then  steepe/1  the  dry  plate 
itself  in  chloride  of  iron,  and  thus  succeeded  in  further  abbreviating  the 
process.  Systematic  experimenting  in  this  manner,  he  thinks,  will  be  the 
best  way  ot  finding  the  fittest  substances  for  expediting  the  process.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gieseler  also  points  out  that  ordinary  rays  are  just  as  little  broken 
by  the  eyes  of  insects  as  are  Rdntgen’s  rays  in  the  new  photography,  and  he 
suggests  that,  as  the  eyes  of  insects  can  very  easily  be  artificially  imitated, 
such  imitations  may,  perhaps,  prove  of  use  in  the  production  of  sharper 
outlines  in  the  objects  photographed  by  the  new  rays.  A  member  of  the 
Photographic  Club  at  Crefeld  has  found  that  the  time  of  exposure  is  shortened 
exactly  by  one-half  by  heating  the  plate.  He  heated  it  up  to  about  49°  Cent, 
(or  a  104°  Fahr.),  and  the  process  then  occupies  only  fifteen  instead  of  thirty 
minutes.  This  effect,  it  is  conjectured,  is  probably  due  to  the  enhancement  of 
the  fluorescence  by  heating,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  use  in  the  case  of 
small  apparatus.  Professor  Goldstein,  of  the  Royal  Observatory  here,  in  a 
recent  lecture  on  cathode  rays  and  Rdntgen  rays,  pointed  out  that  cosmic 
physics  have  already  obtained  very  valuable  new  results  by  the  study  of  the 
former,  Some  of  the  results  of  observations  of  the  sun’s  surface,  which  were  a 
mystery  before,  are  now  explained  by  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the 
cathode  rays  propagate  electricity  from  body  to  body  in  certain  external 
circumstances  under  which  such  propagation  does  not  otherwise  take  place. 
He  has  also  proved  by  experiments  that,  when  these  rays  strike  a  second 
cathode,  they  are  repelled  by  it.  The  fact  that  Rdntgen's  rays  are  not 
deflected  by  magnets  is  adduced  by  Rdntgen  as  a  proof  that  his  rays  are  quite 
new.  Professor  Goldstein,  however,  objects  that  there  are  cathode  rays  which 
are  likewise  not  influenced  by  magnets.  The  main  characteristic  of  Rdntgen's 
rays,  viz  ,  the  power  of  penetrating  bodies  wdiick  are  impermeable  to  ordinary 
rays,  is  also  shared  by  several  other  kinds  of  rays.  M.  Raoul  Pictet,  for  example, 
has  proved  that  rays  emanating  from  very  cold  bodies  peuetrate  all  media, 
including  even  layers  of  wadding  up  to  two  metres  in  thickness.  It  is  also 
known  that  ultra-violet  rays  penetrate  plates  of  vulcanite  and  thin  layers  of 
silver,  which  common  light  does  not  penetrate.  In  this  connexion,  Goldstein 
referred  to  the  observations  made  by  Dr.  Cornil,  a  Paris  physician,  to  the 
effect  that  patients  who  have  successfully  undergone  the  operation  for  cataract 
can  see  ultra-violet  rays  which  are  invisible  to  others.  According  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Goldstein,  the  common  characteristics  of  cathode  rays  and  Rdntgen’s 
j!  rays  are  rectilinear  propagation,  the  production  of  shadow  photograph*,  and 
chemical  action.  The  species  of  rays  to  which  Rdntgen’s  belong,  he  mints, 
cannot  yet  be  determined,  but  that  there  are  many  grounds  lor  bel  eviug 
‘  that  they  belong  to  the  cathode  species.” 
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ittmtttgg  ot  Smnrtirs. 


of  societies  for  next  week 


February. 

Name  of  Society. 

10 . 

10 . . . 

11 . . . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

11  ..  .. 

ll . 

11  . 

11  15  .. 

ll . 

Royal  Photographic  Society  ... 

12 . 

Ashton-  under-Lyne . . 

12 

12 

i-2. . . 

Loytonstone  ........................... 

12 . 

Photographic  Club  . . . 

12  . 

13 . 

13 . 

13 . . 

Leigh  . . . . ‘ 

„ . 

Liverpool  Amateur . . . . 

TI3... ......... 

13 . . 

13 . 

„U . . . 

.14  . . . 

14..... . 

T4 . 

14.. . 

as . . 

Borough  Polytechnic . . . . 

Subject. 


Opening:  of  Exhibition, 
j  A  Chat  on  Photographic  Chemicals.  G. 
1  Ardaseer. 

j  Demonstration  upon  Lantern-slide  Mak- 
(  in?.  Hall  Edwards,  L.R.C.P. 

The  Troubles  of  a  Tourist.  R.  G.  F.  Kidson. 
Carbon  Printing.  Autotype  Company. 
Open  Night. 

Annual  Exhibition. 

(  Annual  General  Meeting. — The  New 
■(  Shadow  Photography.  A.  A.  Camp- 
(  bell  Swinton. 

j  Lantern  Exhibition;  A  Visit  to  Ireland 
1  by  Four  Members  of  the  Society. 
Bromide  Printing  by  Members. 

Sixth  Annual  Meeting, 
j  The  Evolution  of  the  Eye  in  relation  to 
(  Photography.  A.  T.  Gtffley. 

)  Annual  Lantern  and  Mttsical  Entertain* 
i  ment. 

Developing  Competition. 

Photography  and  Fine  Art.  W.  Howgate. 
j  The  Chemistry  of  Photonraohy.—lll. 
1  Printing  Papers.  Dr.  J  T.  Thresh, 
j  Photographic  Chemicals.  W.  Hampson, 
j  M.P.S. 

j  Auction  of  Photographic  Goods,  the 
(  Property  of  Members. 

(  Enlarging  (with  Demonstration).  J.  E. 

)  and  R.  A.  Hodd. 

Enlarging.  The  Members. 

Pointing  and  Finishing.  H.  J.  Dalby. 
Photo  Notes  by  many  Members. 

Carbon  Work.  H.  M*.  Roberts. 

Trial  Night  for  Members’  Slides. 
Wanderings  with  d  Camera.  Alfred  Read. 
Discussion  on  Beginner’s  Difficulties. 
Demonstration  by  Antocopyist  Company. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

„1  January  .30,— -Mr.  E.  Bayston  in  the  chair. 

Colour  of  Negatives. 

The  discussion  of  the  evening  centered  on  the  following  question,  taken  from 
t  the  box  :  fi  What  is  the  influence  of  the  colour  of  the  negative  ?”  It  was  pre- 
-  sumed  in?  the  present  case  to  refer  to  printing. 

Mr.;  -JRirt  Acres  thought  a  yellowish  negative  would  give  a  better  result  than 
,  one  of  a  blue?- Lint.  He  said  he  had  once  published  a  process  for  correcting  the 
harshness. of  negatives,  in  which  he  stained  the  gelatine  film  itself  and  not  the 
varnish,  as  generally  done.  The  stain  was  effective  only  where  no  reduced 
silver  yv&s  present  in  the  film,  and  no  action  took  place  where  the  silver  was 
r  reduced,  r  It  possessed  the  advantage  over  stained  varnish,  which  covered  the 
whole  of  the. image,  in  that  it  only  affected  the  gelatine.  He  mentioned  that  it 
\  was  known  tfyat_gelatine  combined  with  silver,  and  would  not  take  stain. 

Mr,  R.  JJbCKPTT-Gaid  it  had  often  been  recommended  to  stain  a  negative 
.  developed  with  #n  agent  giving  a  blue  negative  with  pyro,  when  a  better  print¬ 
ing  negative  wag  obtained. 

Mr.  A.  Jackie  considered  the  colour  of  the  negative  had  some  influence,  and 
i  referred  to  the; effect  of  a  green  glass  in  printing.  He  said,  however,  that  the 
.  colour  of  the  deposit  and  the  colour  of  the  stain  were  two  very  different 
things, 

Mr.  W.  D..  Welfcrl  asked  if  anybody  would  undertake  to  produce  a  nega- 
i  tive  by  such  agents  as.  Amidol,  metol,  &c.,  which  give  a  blue  image,  with  a 
given  exposure,  equal  in  printing  quality  to  one  developed  with  pyro  and  soda, 
and  offered  to  pfodg.ee  a  nega'ive  in  yellow  giving  a  harder  print  than  could  be 
got  from  a  blue  negative.  The  conditions  were  that  the  plates  should  receive 
;  a  normal  exposure,  and  that  the  prints,  by  which  the  contest  would  be  decided, 
were  to  be  in  some  process  tending  to  hardness,  such  as  gelatino-chloride.  He 
,  also  undertook  to  get  a  print  from  the  blue  negative  equal  to  that  from  the 
yellow,  if  stained 

The  Hon.  Secretary;  qffered  to  expose  two  plates  under  like  conditions  and 
i  hand  half  of  each  to  both  competitors,  and  Mr.  Smith  accepted  the  challenge. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  drpvr  attention  to  an  article  by  Liesegang  on  the  relation 
of  the  tanning  action  in  development  to  staining  of  the  film  and  the  alteration 
of  the  printing  quality  of  the  negative.  He  also  mentioned  some  experiments 
by  the  same  author  bearing  on  the  relief  of  the  image  produced  by  some 
developers,  in  which  one  corqer  of  a  dry  plate  was  dipped  in  a  ten  per  cent, 
hypo  solution  and  another  in  plain  water  for  a  similar  time,  the  gelatine  in 
both  cases  swelling  to  the  same  height.  The  whole  was  subsequently  immersed 
iu  water  and  dried,  when  that  portion  dipped  in  hypo  remained  higher  than 
the  rest. 

With  refereuce  to  the  use  of  sulphite,  Mr.  Mackie  had  for  a  long  time  mixed 
it  with  both  the  ammonia  and  the  pyro  ;  but  the  Hon.  Secretary  preferred  to 
keep  all  the  solutions  distinct,  find  always  used  the  same  quantity  of  sulphite 
with  varying  quantities  of  developer. 

Touching  the  addition  of  hypo  to  amidol  as  accelerator,  the  Hon.  Secretary 
,  thought  it  was  merely  adding  fog  to  the  negative,  aud  Mr.  Welford  said  one 
had  no  means  of  regulating  its  action  and  no  control  whatever. 

Mr.  Smith  said  it  had  been  stated  that  the  time  of  adding  the  hypo  made 
a  difference.  It  should  not  be  added,  tili  after  the  image  has  appeared. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

January  29, — Mr.  Walter  D.  Welford  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  George  Hare  very  kindly  presented  to  the  Club  the  model  of  a  camera 
front  made  thirty  years  since,  aud  which  Mr.  Foxlee  had  shown  at  a  previous 
meeting.  This  contained  the  principle  of  a  newly  patented  camera  which  had 
been  recently  shown  to  the  members,  and  for  which  claims  of  originality  had 
been  made  and  contested  by  certain  members.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Mr.  Hare  for  his  kindness,  and  the  model  was  added  to  the  Club  museum. 

The  Judges  of  the  Watkins  developing  competition  presented  a  written 
report,  which  will  be  published  in  extenso  by  the  courtesy  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  press,  and  they  were  thanked  by  the  meeting  for  the  trouble  they  liul 
taken. 

Mr.  Harold  Baker,  of  Birmingham,  then  gave  his  lantern  lecture  upon 
The  .Avon  Valley. 

In  an  interesting  manner  Mr.  Baker  eulogised  the  valley  of  the  Avon,  of  which 
he  succinctly  stated  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin  to  reproduce 
its  beauties,  and  impossible  to  know  where  to  leave  oft'.  In  a  facile  manner, 
and  with  charming  illustrations  uoon  the  screen,  Mr.  Baker  took  his  audience 
through  some  of  the  most  characteristic  scenery.  With  typical  examples  of 
churches,  mansions,  river  views,  half-timbered  cottages,  partly  hiddeu  by 
plum-trees  in  blossom,  interesting  archaeological  details,  plans  of  old  abbeys, 
sketches  of  fifteenth-century  armour,  tracings  of  memorial  brasses,  and  appro¬ 
priate  recitations  from  Tennyson  and  Milton.  With  these,  and  an  easy  flow 
of  carefully  prepared  literary  matter,  the  evening  passed  only  too  quickly. 

At  the  close,  Mr.  Frank  Haes  said  that  the  Club  had  had  an  exceedingly 
great  treat,  and  that  he,  knowing  the  district,  felt  sure  that  he  had  enjoyed 
the  admirable  lecture  as  well  as  any.  He  recommended  the  district  to  photo¬ 
graphers  who  desire  to  make  pictures,  and  asked  for  a  very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  for  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  seconded  the  resolution,  and  the  meeting  passed  the 
vote  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Baker  suitably  responded,  and  said  that  he  had  already  spent  his  spare 
time  during  the  last  three  years  upon  the  work,  and  that  he  hoped  to  add  to 
his  collection. 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward  then  showed  a  few  of  the  new 
Rontgen  Silhouettes, 

which  were  of  considerable  interest.  He  pointed  out  that  in  places  where 
metal  discs  had  been  used  to  stop  the  X  rays,  there  were  overlapping  circles  of 
halation,  which  he  believed  to  be  due  to  induced  electrical  action  between  the 
pieces  of  metal ;  in  proof  of  this  he  showed  one  negative  in  which  what  clearly 
appeared  to  be  sparks  were  represented  as  passing  between  two  pieces  of  metal 
laid  upon  the  outside  of  the  slide  iu  the  customary  way  in  which  these  photo¬ 
graphs  are  obtained.  The  sparkings  looked  almost  exactly  like  photographs 
of  lightning. 

Mr.  Bridge  stated  that  Mr.  Child  Bayley  had  promised  to  show  at  an  early 
date  at  the  Photographic  Club  some  of  Mr.  Gifford’s  results,  and  also  the  out¬ 
come  of  some  experiments  which  he  himself  was  making. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Drage  then  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  was  the  last 
meeting  at  which  Mr.  James  A.  Sinclair  would  be  present  in  his  official 
capacity  as  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Club.  Mr.  Drage  made  a  few 
kindly  remarks  referring  to  his  (Mr.  Sinclair’s)  great  activity  in  the  Club’s 
interests,  his  courtesy  to  the  members,  aud  to  the  success  which  had  attended 
his  efforts  to  provide  the  Club  with  good  photographic  pabulum,  and  lastly 
to  the  improved  attendance  which  had  been  the  remit  of  these  efforts. 
He  asked  all  the  members  present  to  u’aite  in  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Sinclair. 

The  resolution  was  felt  to  require  no  formal  seconding,  every  member 
present  testifying  his  sincere  admiration  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Sinclair  had 
carried  out  the  duties  of  his  office  by  hearty  and  spontaneous  applause. 

Mr.  Sinclair'  modestly  replied,  and  the  meeting  closed. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

January  22. — Mr.  A.  E.  Casson  introduced  the  subject  of 
Stereoscopy  on  the  Screen. 

Two  lanterns  are  used,  either  side  by  side  or  a  biunial,  with  lenses  of  as  equal 
focus  as  possible.  A  stereoscopic  transparency  is  cut,  and  one  half  placed  iu 
each  lantern.  Behind  one  is  a  piece  of  red  glass  ;  behind  the  other  green  glass. 
The  two  pictures  are  projected  together  ou  to  the  .screen,  the  result  being 
an  indistinct  mass  of  colour,  caused  by  the  two  slides  occupying  the  same 
place  on  the  screen.  The  pictures  affe'  then  looked  at  through  coloured 
spectacles  having  red  and  green  glasses,  the  result  being  that  both  pictures 
blend  as  one,  and  stand  out  in  stereoscopic  relief.  After  a  description  of  the 
principles  of  stereoscopy  by  Mr  Whitefield,  these  were  put  through  the 
lanterns  slides  by  Mr.  Freshwater,  of  London,  and  the  process  did  all  that  B 
claimed  for  it.  Messrs.  Newton  &  Co.  are  the  publishers  of  slides  and 
spectacles.  This  was  followed  by  an  exhibition  of  slides  by  R.  W.  Thomas  & 
Co.  on  their  lantern  plates,  from  negatives  taken  on  their  anti-halation  plates, 
embracing  many  of  the  cathedrals  of  England,  including  Winchester,  Ely, 
St.  Paul’s,  and  Lincoln. 

Brixton  and  Glapham  Camera  Club. — January  21,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coade 
(President)  in  the  chair.  A  paper  and  demonstration  of 
Elementary  Photo- micrography 

was  given  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Mason,  who  went  thoroughly  into  the  .subject,  aLil 
enabled  the  members  to  have  a  most  interesting  meeting.  Lie  emended  by 
showing  through  the  lantern  a  number  of  slides  of  microscopic  objects,  in¬ 
cluding  a  splendid  series,  The  Anatomy  of  a  Honey  Bee.  A  member  exhibited 
a  slide  of  a  hand  taken  by  the  “  new  photography  ”  of  Professor  Rdutgen.  Mr. 
W.  Thomas  explained  how  these  photographs  were  obtained,  mnl  de>eribed 
experiments  in  the  same  direction  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Gifford.  It  was  decided  to 
ooen,  in  the  name  of  the  Club,  a  subscription  list  in  aid  of  the  Traill  Taylor 
Memorial. 
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Croydon  Camera  Club. — The  Twenty- third  Public  Lantern  Show  at  the 
Braithwaite  Hall  was  held  with  even  more  than  the  usual  eclat,  the  audience 
being  so  large  as  to  necessitate  space  for  a  portion  being  found  in  the  lecture- 
"roorn  attached  to  the  hall.  The  Club  was  particularly  fortunate  in  prevailing 
upon  Mr.  Ernest  R.  Ashton  to  exhibit  and  explain  his  matchless  series  of 
pictures, 

In  Eastern  Lands. 

Although  Mr.  Ashton  is  the  winner  of  no  less  than  twenty  medals  awarded  at 
Hie  chief  photographic  exhibitions  of  the  world,  he  has  never  been  induced  to 
show,  let  alone  describe,  his  collection  of  pictures  until  he  made  his  debut 
at  the  above  gathering.  It  is  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  the  exceeding 
’beauty  of  many  of  the  scenes,  nor  to  convey  in  words  the  numerous  points  of 
interest  concerned  with  the  Eastern  people,  their  customs  at  home  and  at 
business,  which  Mr.  Ashton’s  slides  so  vividly  portraypd.  Several  of  the 
mosque  interiors,  with  their  magnificently  decorated  “Mecca”  shrines,  are 
^unique  views,  no  other  photographer  having  been  able  to  obtain  permission  to 
photograph  them.  The  heartiness  with  which  the  large  audience  accorded  Mr. 
Ashton  a  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  the  President  (Mr.  H.  Maclean,  F.G.S.), 
•showed  how  greatly  the  lecture  and  slides  were  appreciated.  The  second 
portion  consisted  of  members’  slides,  which  were,  as  usual,  explained  by  the 
President.  First  came  an  admirable  set  of  about  two  dozen  views  in  South 
Devon,  Honiton  and  the  Teign  district.  These,  on  account  of  their  fine  tone, 
attractive  subject,  and  skilful  bandline,  were  received  with  great  favour.  Mr. 
H.  E.  Holland,  by  whom  they  were  shown,  being  warmly  applauded.  Next, 
Mr.  Maclean  explained  some  of  his  own  productions.  A  small  set  of  the 
ifloral/<?te  at  the  Hastings  Carnival  recalled  pleasant  memories  of  a  week  given 
up  to  revelry.  Another  set  of  Flowers  at  Kew  seemed  greatly  to  the 
audience’s  taste,  specially  approved  being  a  picture  of  an  exotic  from  the  land 
“where  it  is  always  afternoon.”  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  J.  Noaks,  Watson, 
Corland,  Packham,  Rogers,  Myrtle,  and  Hirst  also  contributed.  Finally, 
Tdr.  Isaac,  who  handled  the  lantern  with  admirable  skill,  showed  a  dozen  of 
his  own  slides.  It  is  hard  to  particularise  where  all  were  good,  but  perhaps 
To  a  telling  rendition  of  The  Corbiere  Rocks,  Jersey,  should  be  awarded  the 
palm,  although  the  President  was  inclined  to  give  first  place  to  On  the  Mole  : 
Early  Morning.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  members’  slides,  the  President 
.gave  a  brief  but  clear  explanation  of  the  mysterious  X  rays  which  Professor 
Rbntgen  has  lately  given  such  prominence  to.  He  then  showed  and  described 
a  number  of  pictures,  or  shadowgraphs,  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Campbell  Swinton  by 
means  of  the  radiant  matter  aforesaid. 

East  London  Photographic  Society. — January  28,  Mr.  E.  Stone  in  the 
•chair. — A  lecture  on 

Composition  and  Light  and  Shade 

•was  given  by  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  illustrated  by  numerous  diagrams  and 
prints.  He  deprecated  the  taking  of  what  was  termed  “pretty  bits,”  as  the 
interest  attaching  to  them  would  soon  pall.  In  photography  a  pleasing  result 
depended  greatly  upon  the  lighting  of  the  subject,  but  it  was  all  too  evident 
that  a  great  many  seemed  to  overlook  or  ignore  this  salient  point.  Each  pro¬ 
duction  should  convey  to  the  observer  that  some  definite  object  had  been 
sought  after,  and  it  should  be  ’the  photographer’s  aim  to  express  this  in  a 
manner  befitting  the  subject  in  hand.  The  painter’s  power  in  being  able  to 
'leave  out  irritating  details  was  referred  to,  and  the  best  means  of  suppressing 
them  in  photography  was  explained.  The  rules  governing  the  elements  of  a 
picture  were  treated  of,  and  a  plea  for  a  more  rigid  selection  of  subject  was 
■demanded,  if  it  was  desired  that  the  art  should  be  still  further  advanced.  The 
apparent  easiness  of  photography  was  one  of  its  greatest  curses  !  For  a  few 
pounds  one  could  procure  the  necessary  apparatus,  and  forthwith  sally  out 
and  snap  up  everything  that  might  please,  ignoring  all  rules  which,  though 
-flexible,  govern  the  making  of  a  picture.  He  did  not  wish  to  imply  that  the 
•canons  of  art  must  be  strictly  adhered  to,  but  they  were  a  foundation,  at  least, 
upon  which  we  could  work.  He  instanced  several  pictures  which  contravened 
many  recognised  laws,  but  which  were  highly  artistic  pieces  of  work.  The 
great  difference  which  could  be  made  in  a  subject  possessing  parallel  or  hori¬ 
zontal  lines  by  simply  altering  the  point  of  sight  was  illustrated  by  diagrams, 
and  caused  a  certain  amount  of  astonishment. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.-— January  28,  Mr.  J.  O.  Grant  presiding. — 
Excursions  and  other  fixtures  were  arranged.  In  a  discussion  as  to  the  best 
method  of  procedure  for 

Snow  Pictures, 

Mr.  R.  Beckett  said  that  the  common  fault  was  to  get  them  either  too  hard 
•or  too  flat.  Snow  scenes  were  best  taken  with  sunshine.  Captain  Abney  had 
advised  developing  with  very  small  amount  of  pyro  to  get  detail,  and  then 
getting  density  by  means  of  intensification.  Mr.  Rawlings  advised  the  use  of 
•slow  plates,  as  they  were  more  manageable.  Messrs.  Guest  and  Rawlings 
respectively  brought  up  results  of  experiments  made  to  determine  the  question 
as  to  whether  negatives  lost  density  during  long  fixation.  Mr.  Rawlings’ 
■experiments  served  to  show  that  no  loss  of  density  occurred  by  prolonged 
fixation,  but  considerable  loss  of  colour.  In  two  portions  of  a  pyro- developed 
negative,  the  yellow  stain  was  much  less  apparent  in  the  portion  which  had 
•been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hypo  bath  considerably  longer  than  the  others. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. — January  27,  Mr.  Mummery  (the 
President)  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Roland  C.  Whiting  gave  a  lecture  on 

Why  We  Fail  ? 

He  went  very  fully  into  the  causes  of  failure  and  the  way  to  get  over  them. 
He  began  by  saying  that  the  main  cause  of  failure  in  picture-making  was  a 
want  of  retention  of  purpose.  If  you  want  to  succeed,  keep  to  one  or  two 
definite  aims,  instead  of  photographing  anything  that  comes  in  your  way.  He 
dealt  with  faults  of  manipulation,  such  as  want  of  cleanliness,  light  in  the 
dark  room  not  sufficiently  non-actinic,  & c.  With  regard  to  exposure,  not  suffi¬ 
cient  attention  was  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  light,  and  the  relative  quantity  of 
light  and  shade  in  the  picture  itself,  which  constituted  a  great  source  of  failure. 
Photographers  ought  to  try  and  get  the  effect  of  motion  in  their  pictures.  It 
was  false  economy  not  to  buy  the  best  apparatus,  and  plates  with  plenty  of 


silver  in  them  gave  much  the  best  results,  and  all  plates  are  the  better  for 
being  backed.  Don’t  keep  changing  developers  ;  keep  to  one,  and  always  mix 
it  accurately.  Plates  are  not  properly  fixed  the  moment  they  are  clear,  and 
should  not  be  brought  to  the  light  until  some  little  time  has  elapsed  after  they 
appear  fixed.  He  ended  by  saying  that  a  high  standard  should  be  aimed  at, 
even  if  it  is  not  attained.  After  Messrs.  Goodwin,  Lennant,  Beadle,  and 
others  had  pnt  various  questions,  and  Mr.  Whiting  had  replied,  Mr.  Johnson 
proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  and  Mr.  Mattocks  seconded, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Child  Bayley  brought  up  some  results  he  had  obtained,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Gifford,  of 

Photography  by  Means  of  Crookes’  Tubes-. 

He  showed  photographs  of  his  own  hand  and  that  of  a  lady  in  Which  the  bones 
showed  distinctly  through  the  flesh.  The  plate  was  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
waxed  paper,  then  the  hand  was  placed  upon  it,  and  all  wrapped  up  in  a 
changing  bag  of  black  cloth  lined  with  red,  and  the  Crookes’  tube,  excited  by 
a  ten-inch  spark  induction  coil,  was  held  directly  over  it.  No  trace  of  the  cloth 
appeared  in  the  prints,  showing  that  it  was  transparent  to  these  rays.  He  also 
showed  photographs  of  metal  discs  in  a  closed  box  upon  which  a  sheet  of 
aluminium  had  been  placed,  as  this  metal  allowed  the  rays  to  pass  through  ; 
also  one  taken  through  a  thick  porcelain  dish,  but  this  was  under-exposed. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Child  Bayley  for  the  interesting  exhibit. 

The  annual  dinner  was  announced  to  be  held  on  March  14  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant. 

Leeds  Camera  Club.— January  30. — The  Rev.  J.  Beanland  gave  a  lecture 
and  demonstration  on 

The  After-treatment  of  Platinotype  Prints, 

being  a  supplementary  course  to  his  previous  demonstration  on  Platinotype 
Printing,  delivered  before  the  same  Club  in  March  1895.  Mr.  Beanland 
showed  how  comparative  failures  in  printing  could  be  turned  into  complete 
successes  by  careful  after-manipulation,  and  also  demonstrated  his  methods  of 
producing  numerous  tones,  including  brown-black,  blue-black,  Vandyke, 
purple,  sepia,  green,  and  blue.  For  this  after-treatment  it  is  essential  that 
the  prints  be  thoroughly  fixed  in  hydrochloric  acid,  after  development,  to  re¬ 
move  the  last  trace  of  iron,  otherwise  unequal  toning,  or  iron  stains,  are  sure 
to  occur.  For  various  shades  of  Vandyke  brown  and  red  the  demonstrator 
boils  two  drachms  of  Packham’s  tinctorial  powder  in  five  ounces  of  water  for  a 
few  minutes,  and,  when  cold,  adds  one  ounce  of  alcohol,  and  makes  up  the 
solution  to  six  ounces  with  water.  Uranium  nitrate  gives  very  pleasing  tones, 
but,  when  used  with  ammonium  sulphocyanide  (the  usual  method),  the  toning 
is  very  irregular,  and,,  decidedly  fugitive.  He  therefore  recommends  one 
drachm  each  of  ten  per  cent,  solutions  of  uranium  ferricyanide)  of  potassium 
and  sodium  sulphite,  six  ounces  of  water,  and  three  drachms  of  acetic  acid. 
If  the  result  is  not  satisfactory,  the  original  colour  can  be  restored  by  the 
application  of  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia.  A  beautiful  sea-green  tone  is 
obtained  by  immersion  in  a  mercuric  solution,  followed  by  chloride  of  iron, 
and  a  blue  image  by  the  application  of  the  ordinary  ferrous-oxalate  developer 
for  a  few  moments.  The  results  produced  by  Mr.  Beanland  during  his  d  e- 
monstration  were  highly  satisfactory,  and  his  friendly  advice  much  appre¬ 
ciated.  On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Vevers,  a  subscription  to  the  Traill- Taylor 
Memorial  was  opened,  and  a  considerable  amount  promised  by  members 
present. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.— January  30,  the  President 
(Mr.  J.  Sirett  Brown)  in  the  chair. — Captain  T.  Lamb,  Captain  H.  Pomeroy, 
and  Messrs.  C.  E.  Hancox,  A.  Von  Heyder,  Harold  Coventry,  and  Francis  H. 
Edwards  were  elected  members.  The  Preside  mt  drew  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
spective  engagements,  especially  to  the  auction  on  February  13,  and  to  the 
engagement  of  the  well-known  lecturer,  Mr.  Eadweard  Mugbridge,  for  March 
19  in  the  City  Hall.  The  medals  awarded  in  the  recent  competition  were  then 
presented  to  the  winners.  This  concluded  the  business  part  of  the  meeting, 
after  which  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis  was  called  upon  to  deliver  his  lecture  entitled  The 
Black  Mountains  and  Golden  Valley  ;  a  Holiday  in  King  Arthur  s  Country. 

Oxford  Camera  Club.— January  27.— A  demonstration  of  the  new 
Uranium  Intensifier 

of  the  Cresco-Fylma  Company  was  given  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Holliday,  one  of  the 
Secretaries.  In  the  course  of  many  experiments  on  the  process,  he  had  di-- 
covered  some  methods  of  working  which  gave  a  superior  result  to  tho-e  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  manufacturers.  Tnus,  in  order  to  get  the  gre  (.test  possible  con¬ 
trast,  he  much  over-intensified  the  negative,  and  then  placed  it  iu  a  very  weak 
solution  of  soda  carbonate  or  ammonia.  This,  while  reducing  the.  picture  a-  i 
whole,  acted  with  most  effect  on  the  lighter  portions,  so  increasing  the  con¬ 
trasts.  The  intensifier  seems  to  act  mainly  by  changing  the  colour  to  a  verv 
non-actinic  reddish  brown,  the  printing  time  being  much  increased.  Th  - 
solution  has  no  injurious  action  on  the  film,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with 
mercury  bichloride,  and  is  practically  non-poisonous.  There  is  the  further 
advantage  that  the  whole  intensification  can  be  removed  by  alkalies  if  neces¬ 
sary,  leaving  the  negative  as  at  first.  The  lecturer  also  showed  the  toning  <>• 
bromide  prints,  by  the  same  solution,  to  a  warm  brown,  which  was  very 
pleasing. 

Plymouth  Photographic  Society. — January  24,  Mr.  E.  H.  MicklewoM 
(Vice-President)  iu  the  chair.— Mr.  Stan ning  (Hon.  Treasurer)  reported  th  t 
the  year’s  receipts  amounted  to  nearly  117 ;  and,  alter  buyiug  a  lantern  forth^ 
use  of  members,  there  was  a  debit  balance  of  17s.  8c?.  Mr.  R.  Rugg  Monk 
(Hon.  Secretary)  reported  that,  twelve  months  ago,  after  taking  counsel  with 
friends,  he  called  a  meeting  of  all  interested  in  the  formation  of  a  Photographic 
Society  for  Plymouth.  Eighteen  responded  to  the  invitation,  the  Society  was 
formed,  and  it  now  numbered  fifty  members.  It  was  unwise  to  judge  of 
vitality  and  genuine  work  by  mere  numbers,  but,  tested  by  the  quality  of  the 
papers  and  demonstrations  given,  and  the  number  of  members  attending,  the 
result  was  excellent.  The  Society’s  Exhibition — albeit  a  private  one — was  well 
attended,  and  much  interest  was  taken  in  it  by  members  and  their  friends.  It 
already  afforded  evidence  of  ability  amongst  the  more  modest  members,  and  it 
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was  hoped  their  Exhibition  would  this  year  be  more  pretentious,  and  be  an 
open  one.  The  summer  photographic  excursions  were  well  attended  and  very 
enjoyable.  It  was  hoped  that  members  would  continue  to  show  a  keen  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  Society,  and,  by  widening  its  scope,  by  introducing  new 
blood,  and  by  offering  to  read  papers,  or  to  demonstrate,  help  forward  tbe 
delightful  art  they  were  combined  to  promote.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J. 
Hayne  Pillar,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Moore,  the  reports  were  adopted,  the 
Chairman  remarking  that,  whilst  the  Hon.  Secretary  had  spoken  in  eulogy  of 
his  services,  the  Society  was  far  more  indebted  to  Mr.  Monk.  On  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Dunstan,  seconded  bv  Hr.  Brenton,  Mr.  Micklewood  was  by  acclama¬ 
tion  elected  President ;  Mr.  H.  S.  Hill  and  Mr.  W.  Aver  Duncan  were  elected 
Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  It.  Bowden  declining  the  honour.  Mr.  Stanning  and 
Mr.  R.  Eugg  Monk  were  unanimously  elected  Hon.  Treasurer  and  Hon. 
Secretary  respectively.  Eeplying  to  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers,  the 
'Chairman  said  Mr.  Monk  was  the  father  of  tbe  Society,  and  had  by  his  ability 
and  energy  contributed  largely  to  the  success  it  undoubtedly  was.  A  ballot 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Turney,  W.  H.  Harris,  T.  Algate,  and 
J.  H.  Pillar  as  the  Committee,  and  Mr.  Johnson  was  elected  the  Auditor.  An 
attractive  programme  for  the  session  includes  a  platinotype  demonstration  and 
a  lantern  evening. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1896. 

'February  27-29  .  Woolwich  Photographic  Society. 

March  2-6  .  *South  London  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

Charles  H.  Oakden,  30,  Henslowe-road,  East  Dulwich, 
S.E. 

,  3-6  . .  ^Cheltenham  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  Philip 

Thomas,  College  Pharmacy,  Cheltenham. 


*  Signifies  that  there  are  Open  Classes. 


©orresSiionHeitct. 


■SW*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  arc  gi  jen. 


ALBUMEN  PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  a  reference  to  albumen  paper,  on  page  66  of  your 
'issue  of  January  31,  you  remark  that  it  “  certainly  dies  very  hard.” 

I  believe  this  is  fully  explained  by  the  fact  you  state  in  the  succeeding 
paragraph,  namely,  that  “  there  are  features  in  good  albumen  prints 
which  compel  admiration  for  the  process,  and  are  not  always  possessed 
by  other  methods  of  printing.” 

But  the  charge  is  brought  against  albumen  prints  that  they  are  not 
permanent.  In  dealing  with  this  subject  in  an  American  journal  last 
month,  Mr.  W.  H.  Sherman  describes  a  portrait  of  Bayard  Taylor, 
taken  in  1864  or  1865,  as  to  which  he  remarks:  “  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  a  print  by  any  other  process,  whether  carbon  or  platinotype,  would 
have  changed  less  in  any  respect  than  this  photograph  has  changed  in 
all  these  years.” 

In  an  article  on  the  same  theme  in  the  St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photo- 
: graphei •  (January),  the  writer  points  out  that,  with  respect  to  prints 
that  fade  and  turn  yellow,  “  the  compound  toning  bath,  imperfect  wash¬ 
ing,  and  insufficient  fixing  are  some  of  the  causes  to  which  this  trouble 
is  to  be  attributed;”  and  he  proceeds:  “Photographers  would  do  well 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  production  of  lasting  prints,  and  we  hear 
that  several  parties  here  in  America  are  coming  back  to  the  use  of 
albumen  paper,  and  have  even  offered  to  reprint  free  of  charge  ■  work 
given  out  these  last  two  or  three  years.  Mr.  Backrach,  in  Baltimore, 
is  one  who  deserves  credit  for  taking  this  step  in  the  interest  of  his 
reputation  at  no  small  sacrifice  of  money,  and  we  think  it  is  a  step  in 
•the  right  direction.” 

In  connexion  with  Wilson’s  Photographic  Magazine  the  following  ques¬ 
tion  was  put  to  its  readers:  “  Do  you  practically  find  the  new  printing 
papers  to  give  as  satisfactory  and  permanent  results  as  albumen  paper?” 
and  (of  course,  in  addition  to  other  replies  expressing  different  opinions) 
'the  following  were  some  of  the  answers  received  and  printed  in  the 
December  issue:— From  James  F.  Ryder,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ‘No,  sir,  not 
all  kinds;’  from  F.  G.  Schumacher,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  ‘Were  I  to  choose 
between  aristo  and  albumen,  I  would  prefer  the  latter ;  ’  from  R.  D. 
■Beeca,  Greenville,  Ohio,  ‘  American  aristo  papers  have  proved  permanent, 
the  gelatine  papers  have  not ;  but  albumen  paper  gives  better  tones,  has 
more  depth  and  better  harmony  of  tone  than  the  ready-sensitised  glace 
papers;’  from.  Charles  Fritsch,  Pittston,  Pa.,  ‘I  have  just  gone  back  to 
old  albumen;’  from  Arthur  &  Philbric,  Detroit,  Micb.,  ‘Not  as  per¬ 
manent  as  albumen  prints;’  from  Henry  Holler,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
‘  Decidedly  not.’  ” 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  similar  question  put  to  photographers 
■in  -this  country  would  elicit  the  fact  that  albumen  paper  has  not  been 
given  up  to  the  extent  that  many  suppose,  and  that,  amongst  those  who 
.have  given  other  papers  a  trial,  there  is  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  old 

vourite. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  T.  A.  B. 


SUPPOSED  MISPLACED  HISTORY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  correspondent,  “Another  Old  Member,”  is  very 
complimentary  to  some  imaginary  person  (with  which  I  have  nothing  to 
do),  but  he  is  very  severe  on  me  for,  as  he  says,  confounding  Charles  II. 
with  James  I.  ;  in  fact,  he  makes  this  accusation  the  only  coherent  part 
of  his  letter,  for  which  I  am  far  from  blaming  him.  When  one  writer 
accuses  another  of  a  “  feat  of  inaccuracy  ”  and  “  an  act  to  be  condemned 
in  an  ordinary  individual,”  I  think  the  one  condemned  has  a  right  (of 
which  I  joyfully  avail  myself)  to  demand  chapter  and  verse.  Therefore 
I  ask  “Another  Old  Member”  to  quote  his  history  and  prove  me  wrong. 
He  says  that  the  words  which  I  applied  to  Charles  II.  belong  to  James  I., 
and  I  am  afraid  he  rather  jeers  at  me  for  the  supposed  mistake  ;  never¬ 
theless,  I  am  sorry  to  take  the  little  flutter  out  of  his  sails  by  giving 
my  references  first  and  asking  hirr  to  follow. 

I  thought  it  was  known  to  everybody  who  can  read  and  write  that  the 
words  in  question  occur  in  the  Mock  Epitaph  on  Charles  II.,  written  by 
the  Earl  of  Rochester.  Here  it  is :  — 

“  Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord  the  King, 

Whose  word  no  man  relies  on  ; 

Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 

And  never  did  a  wise  one.” 

I  won't  stop  to  imagine  how  dreadfully  ashamed  of  himself  the  erudite 
“  Another  Old  Member”  must  feel  as  he  reads  this,  and  how,  if  he  is 
wise,  he  makes  a  vow  never  to  be  cocksure  any  more  ;  or.  if  otherwise, 
or  other  than  wise,  he  is  tearing  through  all  the  books  within  reach  to 
try  to  discover  who  misled  him  in  this  exceedingly  important  matter. 
Perhaps  my  astonished  friend  is  not  yet  convinced,  and  wants  still  more 
authority.  Let  him  turn  to  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Tales  of  a  Grandfather 
(Scotland),  chap.  xlix.  Speaking  of  the  well-known  lines  he  says: 
“  The  satirical  epitaph  written  upon  him  (Charles  II.)  at  his  own  request, 
by  his  witty  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  is  not  more  severe  than 
just.” 

In  my  letter  the  words  in  italics  only  were  applied  to  “  Cosmos  ;  ”  does 
“Another  Old  Member  ”  say  the  other  lines  also  apply?  It  is  he  who 
has  compelled  me  to  quote  them. — I  am,  yours  <fcc., 

An  Old  Member. 

P.S. — “Another  Old  Member  ”  says  nothing  about  the  really  serious 
part  of  my  letter.  He  would  have  done  better  if  he  had  backed  me  up 
in  that  £1000  a  year  matter. 


PHOTO-CHBOMOSCOPES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  last  issue  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  I  notice  a  communication  from  M.  Leon  Vidal,  in  which  he 
|  describes  the  chromoscope  of  M.  Natchet,  and  suggests  that  there  “  may 
be  other  photo-chromoscepes,  quite  as  simple  as  Mr.  Ives’s,  that  produce 
equally  remarkable  results.” 

My  object  in  writing  now  is  to  describe  one  of  those  “  other  photo¬ 
chromoscopes  ”  of  which  I  am  the  inventor. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  enclosed  sketch,  my  apparatus  is  somewhat 
similar  in  outline  to  those  of  Mr.  Ives  and  M.  Natchet.  We  have 
evidently  been  working  on  the  same  lines  ;  but,  unlike  those  gentlemen, 
my  chief  aim  has  been  to  produce,  not  a  colour  stereoscope  only,  but  a 
|  colour  camera,  by  which  one  could  obtain  the  three  negatives  in  one 
short  exposure,  and  afterwards  employ  the  same  apparatus  for  viewing 
the  results. 

Early  in  1894  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  must  be  some  simple  way 
1  of  combining  the  three  images,  and  I  soon  hit  on  the  idea  of  the  “  step” 
arrangement,  by  means  of  which  I  was  able  to  bring  them  into  the  focus 
f  of  one  lens. 

'  I  constructed  my  first  instrument  of  the  most  primitive  materials. 

It  was  made  out  of  an  old  box,  and  had  plain  glass  mirrors  for  reflectors, 
j  Even  with  this  arrangement  I  was  able  to  show  my  friends  very  en¬ 
couraging  results.  Nevertheless,  I  considered  these  results  anything 
but  perfect,  owing  to  the  double  reflections  from  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
plain  glass  mirrors.  To  surmount  this  difficulty,  I  tried  coloured  glasses 
!  instead,  but  found  that  they  only  partially  remedied  the  defect.  I  next 
turned  my  attention  to  platinised  glass  mirrors,  but,  owing  to  their  un- 
!  equal  surfaces,  apparently  inseparable  from  their  manufacture,  the  result- 
|  ing  distortion  completely  barred  their  use  in  a  camera.  Both  kinds  of 
i  mirrors,  however,  gave  fair  results  when  the  instrument  was  used  as  a 
|  viewing  apparatus. 

I  It  was  not  until  I  conceived  the  plan  of  using  plQ,in  glasses  _  slightly 
silvered  on  one  surface  that  I  succeeded  in  producing  to  my  satisfaction 
an  instrument  which  could  be  successfully  used  as  both  camera  and 
viewing  apparatus,  and  felt  justified  in  applying  for  a  patent,  which  I  did 
in  the  beginning  of  last  year. 

By  this  method  of  constructing  the  colour  camera  the  exposures  are 
wonderfully  shortened,  as  the  whole  of  the  light  passing  through  the 
lens  is  utilised  ;  and,  when  I  have  perfected  certain  minor  details,  I  look 
forward  to  securing  instantaneous  colour  photographs  out  of  doors,  as 
well  as  portraits  in  colours  in  the  studio,  without  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
conveniently  prolonged  sittings. 
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The  accompanying  drawings  give  a  general  idea  of  my  apparatus. 
Fig.  1  shows  it  in  use  as  a  camera.  P,  P1,  and  P2  are  the  dark  slides  con¬ 
taining  the  sensitive  plates,  in  front  of  which  are  placed  the  colour 


FIG  1 


screens  S,  S1,  and  S2.  M  and  M1  are  the  two  mirrors,  and  L  is  the  lens. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  apparatus  as  a  viewing  instrument  or  photo-cbromo- 
scope.  A,  B,  and  C  are  the  three  transparencies  for  the  red,  green,  and  , 
blue-violet  sensations  respectively,  each  backed  with  its  appropriate 
colour  screen,  and  the  whole  fitted  in  frames  which  slide  in  the  grooves  ( 
for  taking  the  dark  slides.  M  and  M1  are  the  two  mirrors  already  j 
described.  M2  and  M3  are  two  reflectors  for  illuminating  A  and  C.  E  is 
an  ordinary  lens  or  eyepiece  used  in  place  of  the  photographic  objective. 

D  is  a  box  arranged  as  a  convenient  stand  for  the  instrument,  and  to 
hold  the  same  when  not  in  use. 

It  is  obvious  that,  by  employing  a  pair  of  lenses,  the  instrument  can 
be  used  either  as  a  stereoscopic  colour  camera  or  a  stereo-photochromo¬ 
scope. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  B.  J.  Edwards. 

The  Grove,  Hackney,  February  4,  1896. 


To  ttye  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  photo-chromoscope,  which  Mons.  Yidal  praises  and 
credits  to  Mons.  C.  Nachet  (p.  78),  is  my  own  invention.  Mons.  Vidal’s 
drawing  does  not  show  a  single  detail  (nor  does  he  mention  one)  which  I 
had  not  patented  on  July  8,  1894  (date  of  filing  of  complete  specification 
in  U.  S.  Patent  Office).  The  photo-chromoscope,  which  has  heretofore 
been  ascribed  to  Mons.  Nachet,  is  a  totally  different,  irrational,  and  (in 
my  opinion)  worthless  contrivance.  It  will  not  do  for  him  to  claim,  at 
this  date,  the  instrument  which  I  patented  so  long  ago. 

Different  men  do  sometimes  hit  upon  the  same  idea ;  but  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  authenticated  instance  of  such  a  complete  instrument  or 
machine  which  has  developed  exactly  alike  as  to  detail  in  the  minds  of 
two  men.  The  duplication  of  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  photo¬ 
chromoscope  proper,  and  its  combination  with  the  tray  for  ohromograms, 
hinged  reflecting  mirror,  devices  for  fixing  the  angles  of  inclination,  and 
the  phraseology  of  description,  I  feel  sure  is  something  more  than  a 
•coincidence  of  thought.  Certainly  Mons.  Nachet,  who  knew  no  better 
than  to  try  to  reproduce  compound  colour  sensations  by  viewing  one  I 
colour  element  through  one  eye,  while  viewing  the  others  through  the  1 


other  eye  (as  in  his  instrument  of  about  two  years  ago),  is  not  the  man 
to  duplicate  my  thoughts  in  detail. 

Mons.  Nachet  cannot  manufacture  the  apparatus  in  France,  without 
infringing  my  patent  rights  ;  and  Mons.  Vidal  should  not  have  credited 
to  Mons.  Nachet  the  invention  of  an  instrument  which  he  did  not  show 
until  a  year  (?)  after  it  had  been  publicly  exhibited  and  described  by  me. 
I  am  not,  however,  surprised  at  this  action,  for  I  have,  on  other  oc¬ 
casions,  received  similar  treatment  from  Mons.  Vidal  and  his  friends. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  E.  Ives. 

119,  Shaftesbury -avenue,  London,  W.C.,  February  1,  1896. 


THE  RECENT  LIMELIGHT  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  was  much  surprised  to  see,  in  your  report  of  the  jet 
competition  held  on  January  22,  that  Mr.  Scarborough’s  jet  and  my  own, 
which  were  the  two  most  powerful  jets  exhibited,  “  were  declared  to  be 
of  equal  light-giving  power.”  This  version  of  the  trial  I  consider  hardly 
fair  to  me  for  the  following  reasons,  which  many  gentlemen  present  will, 
doubtless,  recollect  and  be  willing  to  corroborate  if  necessary. 

At  the  first  trial  the  reading  was  given  in  my  favour,  and  Mr.  Scar¬ 
borough  had  to  advance  his  lantern  before  those  present  considered  hi3  light 
equal  to  mine.  Not  being  satisfied  with  this  result,  he  demanded  a  second 
trial,  which  was  accorded  to  him,  the  result  being  again  declared  in  my 
favour.  Some  delay  then  occurred  while  other  jets  were  trying  conclusions 
with  me,  my  jet  being  kept  burning  the  whole  evening  while  these  were 
being  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Scarborough,  being  still  dissatisfied,  desired  another  reading,  the 
result  this  time  being  that  both  lights  were  declared  equal;  but,  as  I 
previously  mentioned  that  my  jet  had  been  burning  the  whole  eveuing 
and  the  supply  of  gas  must  have  run  very  low,  I  do  not  consider  this  test 
conclusive,  but,  as  1  understood  Mr.  Hearson  to  say  that  my  jet  scored 
one  point  above  Mr.  Scarborough’s  on  the  whole  trial,  I  did  not  press  the 
matter  further.  I  think  it  also  necessary  to  state  that  my  jet  is  con¬ 
structed  with  a  view  to  extreme  portability  as  well  as  high  illuminating 
power.  The  mixing  chamber  of  Mr.  Scarborough’s  jet  was  of  most 
unusually  large  dimensions,  and  was  not,  I  believe,  the  one  he  competed 
with  at  the  former  trial,  but  was  considered  some  twenty-five  per  cent, 
more  powerful. 

As  an  ether  saturator  present  was  declared  to  equal  the  best  mixing  jet, 
I  think  it  should  be  known  that  this  result  was  obtained  when  the 
saturator  was  coupled  to  my  jet  for  trial. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Bourneville,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol,  G.  W.  Gwyer. 

February  3,  1896. 

- - 

SDtSbmd  to  Com.Spon&ents. 


%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affair 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Lovent  Garden,  London. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

Mr.  A.  Barnes,  14,  Cheap-street,  Bath. — Photograph  of  a  Roman  bath,  ercavated  at 
Bath. 

Mr.  T.  Taylor,  481,  High-street,  Kirkcaldy. — Photograph  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  John¬ 
stone,  B.D. 

Mr.  W.  Atkinson,  67,  Grove-road,  Eastbourne. — Photograph  of  the  late  Alderman  TT. 
E.  Morrison. 

%*  We  have  again,  through  extreme  pressure  on  our  space,  to  hold  over 
much  interesting  matter.  Several  contributors  and  correspondents  will 
therefore  understand  the  reason  their  articles,  &c.,  have  been  delayed 
in  publication. 

Wynne’s  Exposure  Meter. — F.  W.  The  address  of  the  maker  is  Wrexham. 

Free  Portraits.— L.  Naish.  Thanks.  We  have  very  frequently  referred  to 
the  matter. 

Lens  for  Copying.— J.  B.  S.  asks  :  “  Can  you  please  tell  me  if  a  Dallmeyei 
10x8  triple  achromatic  lens  would  be  suitable  for  reproduction  work 
for  half-tone  blocks?” — In  reply:  Yes. 

Formalin. — In  Limine  asks :  “Where  can  formalin  be  obtained  by  purchase  ?  ' 
In  reply:  Of  Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros.,  Philpot-lane,  E. C.  We  shall  be 
detailing  further  experiments  shortly. 

Frames,  &c. — Ralph  Leslie.  Consult  the  advertisements  in  the  advertisement 
columns  of  the  Almanac.  You  will  find  there  the  markets  you  require. 
It  is  against  our  rule  to  recommend  any  particular  manufacturers. 

Gelatine. — C.  Turner. — If  the  gelatine  has  got  mouldy  from  being  stored  in  a 
damp  place  for  several  months,  we  should  not  recommend  its  use  for  ex¬ 
periments  in  dry-plate  making,  or  even  for  enamelling  silver  prints  wiih. 

Books  on  Photo-micrography.— Pettingell  says:  “  Would  you  oblige  me 
by  letting  me  know  the  names  and  publisher  of  any  works  on  photo- 
*  micrography  for  making  slides  and  negatives  from  microscopic 
specimens.”  In  reply:  Messrs.  Iliffe  &  Son,  St.  Bride-street,  publish 
such  a  book  by  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle. 
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Burnishing  Carbon  Prints. — Ronald  Field.  Carbon  prints  can  be  burnished 
with  a  hot  burnisher,  but  they  must  be  perfectly  dry  at  the  time,  other¬ 
wise  they  will  suffer  injury.  Lubricate  them  with  the  usual  Castille  1 
soap  lubricant. 

Address  Wanted. — G.  Pitcher  says  :  “I  see  it  mentioned  in  your  valuable 
paper  that  Messrs.  F.  S.  Thorn  &  Co.  manufacture  a  generator  for 
calcium  carbide.  I  should  be  glad  of  address.”  In  reply  :  The  address 
is  169,  Camberwell  New-road,  S.E. 

Rontgen  Photography. — H.  Renbold  says:  “  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to 
enumerate  the  necessary  articles  and  directions  for  the  production  of 
the  Rbntgen  photographs  ?” — In  reply  :  Read  Professor  Rontgen’s  paper 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal. 

Lens  for  General  Work.— T.  Barclay  wants  to  know  the  best  lens,  at  a 
moderate  price,  for  general  all-round  work — out-door  work,  groups,  &c. 
The  best  and  most  useful  lens  for  such  work,  at  a  moderate  price,  is  one 
of  the  “rapid  type.”  One  of  about  sixteen  inches  focus  will  be  the 
most  suitable  for  12  x  10  pictures. 

Photogravure  Patents. — Experimentalist  (Notts.).  So  far  as  we  know, 
there  are  no  patents  in  connexion  with  photogravure.  There  were  some, 
but  we  believe  they  have  all  lapsed  now.  You  can  certainly  practise 
the  process,  which  has  during  the  past  year  or  two  been  demonstrated 
before  the  societies  without  let  or  hindrance. 

Studio. — Leach.  Either  sketch  No.  1  or  No.  3  is  preferable  to  any  of  the 

others.  As  the  studio  will  be  shaded  from  the  south  by  a  very  high 
building,  we  should  recommend  No.  3,  the  “  lean-to  form.”  Hot-water 
pipes  for  heating  will  be  found  far  more  cleanly  than  a  coke  stove,  and 
gas  fires,  to  heat  so  large  a  studio,  will  prove  somewhat  costly. 

Amateur  and  Professional. — W.  G.  C.  asks:  “If  a  person  keeps  a  shop 
selling  photographic  materials,  and  also  takes  photographs  of  the 
neighbourhood,  which  he  shows  in  his  window,  ‘  and  sells  ’  in  the  usual 
way  of  business,  can  this  person  be  considered  an  amateur,  and  exhibit 
in  amateur  exhibitions  as  an  amateur  ?” — Certainly  not.  He  is  in  every 
sense  of  the  term  a  professional. 

Patent. — Inventor  asks  :  “  What  is  the  cheapest  protection  I  can  get  for  a 
new  piece  of  apparatus  ?  Would  not  registration  be  cheaper  than  a 
patent?” — Registration  would  be  of  no  use.  The  only  protection  is  a 
patent.  A  patent  for  four  years  costs  four  pounds,  or  provisional 
protection,  which  lasts  for  nine  months,  costs  but  one  pound.  Of 
course  those  are  the  Government  fees,  and,  if  a  patent  agent  is  employed 
to  take  out  the  patent,  his  charges  will  be  an  addition. 

'Copying  Oil  Paintings. — It  is  not  usual  to  prepare  the  surface  of  oil  paintings 
with  anything  prior  to  photographing  them,  beyond  sponging  them  over 
with  clean  cold  water,  to  remove  the  dirt.  Various  substances  have,  at 
times,  been  recommended  for  treating  the  painting  with  —  glycerine 
amongst  the  number — but  their  use  is  attended  with  future  danger  to  j 
the  picture,  and  are  now  seldom  used  ;  indeed,  the  owners  of  valuable 
paintings  will  not  allow  of  their  employment. 

OSITIVE  instead  of  Negative.— 0.  St.  John  Kneller  writes  :  “Some 
time  ago,  on  developing  an  instantaneous  photograph,  I  was  greatly 
surprised  to  find  the  image  was  positive  instead  of  negative.  Should 
you  think  this  matter  worth  further  investigation,  I  should  be  pleased 
to  furnish  any  further  details  in  my  power.” — There  is  nothing  novel 
in  the  phenomenon.  The  plate  was  either  (1)  over-exposed,  or,  (2) 
before  development  was  exposed  to  the  dark-room  light  too  long. 

Copyright. — W.  S.  W.  says :  “  An  operator  who  has  left  me,  and  is  setting 
up  in  business  for  himself,  says  that  all  the  views  he  took  while  in  my 
employ  I  have  no  copyright  in,  and  that  I  can’t  publish  any  of  them  if 
he  likes  to  prevent  me  ;  also,  that  if  he  likes  he  can  compel  me  to  hand 
him  the  negatives.” — Nonsense.  Although  you  may  have  no  copyright 
in  the  negatives,  they  are  your  property,  and,  as  he  took  them  as  your 
servant  “for  a  valuable  consideration,”  his  salary,  he  can  have  no 
copyright  in  them. 

COST  of  Nitrate  of  Silver. — T.  Waller  writes :  “I  am  commencing  some 
experiments  which  will  probably,  before  they  are  completed,  take  forty 
or  fifty  ounces  of  silver.  Will  you  please  tell  me  if  it  would  pay  me  best 
to  make  the  nitrate  or  to  purchase  it  ?  What  do  dry-plate  makers  and 
other  large  consumers  of  the  nitrate  do  ?  ” — They  purchase  the  nitrate, 
and  you  will  find  it  far  more  economical  to  do  the  same.  Making 
nitrate  of  silver  is  not  a  pleasant  operation,  and,  without  proper  appli¬ 
ances,  there  will  be  considerable  waste. 

Cementing  Glass. — J.  Reader  says:  “I  have  an  old  glass  dipper,  such  as 
was  used  for  the  silver  bath,  and  the  glass  strip  has  become  detached. 
Can  you  tell  me  of  anything  to  stick  it  on  again  with  that  will  not  injure 
the  silver  solution  ?” — It  may  be  cemented  on  again  with  either  marine 
glue  or  shellac,  neither  of  which  will  hurt  the  solution.  We  prefer  the 
former,  as  it  is  not  so  brittle  as  the  latter.  Both  the  dipper  and  the 
slip  should  be  made  very  hot  before  the  cement  is  applied,  and  then  the 
two  glasses  should  be  pressed  firmly  together  till  they  are  cold. 

Criticism  of  Photographs.— Alpha  says :  “I  enclose  a  few  photographs  for 
criticism  and  advice.  Any  hints  for  the  improvement  of  my  work 
,  which  you  may  give  me  I  shall  esteem  a  great  favour.  Perhaps  I  should 
explain  that  I  am  only  a  beginner ;  it  is  only  six  months  since  I  first 
began  photography.  I  have  got  very  fond  of  the  work,  and  am  anxious 
to  improve. — In  reply  :  For  a  six  months’  worker  the  photographs  are, 

„  ►  in  the  main,  capital.  1.  A  very  good  bit  of  portraiture.  2.  Negative 
possibly  too  hard,  the  print  being  chalky.  3.  Negative  appears  to  have 
been  either  fogged  or  over-exposed.  4.  Very  good,  but  the  vignetting 
,  does  not  improve  the  effect.  5.  Slightly  out  of  focus.  6.  Ditto. 
7.  Excellent.  8.  Same  as  five  and  six.  Summing  up,  we  should 
say  that,  artistically,  the  figure  studies  are  very  promising,  and  that, 
.as  regards  selection  and  treatment,  the  outdoor  subjects  give  scope  for 
improvement  in  those  respects.  By  all  means  write  again. 


Negatives  of  Sitters. — Amateur  (London,  N.W.)  says  :  “I  am  an  amateur, 
and  want  first-class  negatives  of  some  of  my  friends  to  print  from  myself. 

Of  course,  as  I  can  print,  I  do  not  want  to  pay  the  price  lor  prints  that 
good  professionals  charge  for  them.  On  applying  to  some  artists,  they 
indignantly  refused  to  take  the  negatives  at  all,  and  others  only  at  such 
a  price  as  is  prohibitive.  Is  not  this  very  unfair  to  one  who  knows  the 
cost  of  everything  that  is  used  ?” — No.  Every  one  is  entitled  to  conduct 
his  business  on  his  own  terms,  and  many  photographers  guard  against 
their  reputation  being  injured  by  inferior  prints  being  produced  from 
their  negatives  by  declining  to  part  with  them  on  any  terms. 

Photographic  Schools;  Heliogravure;  Photo-ceramics.— Madras  says: 

“  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  answer  the  following  questions  : 

1.  Are  there  any  schools  or  classes  of  photography  for  amateurs  in 
London  ?  and,  if  so,  where  ?  2.  Is  the  heliogravure  process  peculiar  to  one 
firm,  or  is  it  generally  used  by  photographers  ?  If  the  latter,  where 
should  one  apply  for  particulars  !  3.  From  whom  could  a  professional 
photographer  get  reliable  information  regarding  photo-ceramics,  and 
where  are  the  best  materials  for  the  process  obtainable  ?” — In  reply:  1. 
The  Polytechnic,  309,  Regent-street,  W.  Write  to  the  Secretary  for 
particulars.  2.  Heliogravure  is  a  name  given  occasionally  to  photo¬ 
gravure,  which  anybody  may  work.  3.  Messrs.  Dawbarn  &  Ward, 
Farringdon-avenue,  publish  a  book  on  the  process. 

Non- achromatic  Lens. — Alpha  says  :  “  An  answer  will  oblige  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  There  are  some  small  lenses  sold  for  hand  cameras — they  are 
called,  I  believe,  “  periscopic,”  and  consist  of  two  glasses,  something 
like  two  small  watch  glasses  at  the  end  of  a  tube.  What  I  wish  to 
know  (the  glasses  not  being  achromatic  in  the  sense  that  a  single  com¬ 
bination  achromatic  lens  is)  does  the  visual  and  chemical  focus  coincide? 
In  other  words,  does  the  lens  require  adjusting  nearer  to  or  farther  from 
the  focussing  screen  than  the  picture  shown  thereon  in  order  to  take  a 
correct  photograph  ?” — The  chemical  and  visual  foci  will  not  coincide, 
and  the  lens  will  require  to  be  adjusted  nearer  to  the  focussing  screen 
after  the  object  is  focussed.  The  distance  will  be  about  one-thirtieth  of 
the  focal  length  of  the  combination ;  but  the  exact  distance  is  best 
ascertained  by  experiment. 

Toning. — An  Operator  of  Twenty  Years’  Experience  writes:  “May  I 
claim  your  assistance  under  the  following  circumstances  ?  I  am  at 
present  engaged  as  operator  and  retoucher  with  a  man  in  London,  and 
my  employer  lately  has  taken  to  sensitising  his  own  paper,  which  he 
floats  on  a  seventy-grain  bath  for  half  a  minute,  and  keeps  the  prints 
from  Monday  to  Friday  night,  when  they  are  all  toned.  He  makes  the 
toning  bath  of  acetate  of  soda,  and  expects  seven  grains  of  gold  to  tone 
twelve  sheets  of  paper,  but  he  cannot  get  them  to  tone  quickly,  taking 
about  two  hours  to  tone  the  twelve  sheets.  The  consequence  of  this  is 
that  he  accuses  me  of  putting  something  in  the  toning  bath  to  stop  its 
action.  He  suggests  hypo.  I  must  here  mention  that  a  sample  of 
ready-sensitised  paper  toned  in  the  same  bath  with  the  home-sensitised 
gave  perfectly  satisfactory  results,  which  he  admitted.  If  I  send  you 
some  of  the  bath  that  is  left,  with  our  home-sensitised  paper,  would  it 
be  too  much  to  ask  you  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  test  the  bath  to 
prove  that  hypo  has  not  been  put  into  it,  or  any  other  chemical 
likely  to  stop  the  toning  ?  I  am  in  a  most  unpleasant  position,  and 
should  feel  extremely  grateful  if  you  would  settle  the  matter  for  me. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  a  most  wicked  and  unfounded  charge  to  make 
against  an  assistant  without  positive  proof.  If  you  make  any  charge,  I 
will  most  willingly  bear  the  expense,  and  be  thankful  to  clear  myself  of 
this  wretched  accusation.” — Twelve  sheets  of  paper  is  too  much  to 
expect  seven  grains  of  gold  to  tone  quickly  if  deep  tones  are  desired, 
particularly  with  home-sensitised  paper,  after  it  has  been  kept  several 
days.  If  one  sample  of  paper  tones  well  in  the  bath,  it  is  a  clear  proof 
that  the  bath  is  all  right,  and  that  the  charge  is  quite  unfounded  and 
equally  unwarrantable.  Much  as  we  sympathise  with  our  correspondent, 
our  time  will  not  allow  of  our  making  the  desired  examination. 

Right  to  Negative  ;  Camphor  in  Oil.  —  James  Bentley  writes  as 
follows:  “I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  on  a  case  that  has 
just  occurred  between  me  and  the  Rector  of  St.  Mark’s,  Shilton, 
"a  suburb  of  Hanley.  On  Monday,  January  27,  after  the  church 
had  been  reopened  after  renovation  and  installation  of  electric  light, 

I  wended  my  way  down  about  ten  a.m.,  and  when  looking  inside 
I  saw  the  curate  (and  as  I  often  take  my  camera  with  me,  as  on  this  occa¬ 
sion),  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  objection  to  me  taking  the  inside. 
He  said,  No.  And  he  stayed  with  me,  and,  after  my  taking  a  view  look¬ 
ing  towards  the  chancel,  hs  asked  me  to  take  him  one  including  the  two 
altars  in  the  church,  which  I  did,  and,  to  my  surprise,  at  night,  while 
the  negatives  were  wet,  the  rector  setit  and  demanded  the  negative.  Of 
this  I  took  no  notice,  but  sent  him  word  I  would  supply  him  with  a 
print  of  them.  On  Saturday  last  I  met  him,  and  told  him,  as  an 
amateur,  I  did  not  want  to  make  money  of  them,  but  took  them  for  th-e 
love  of  the  art ;  but  he  threatened  me  with  legal  proceedings  if  I  did 
not  send  him  the  negatives.  Now,  sir,  I  wish  to  ask  you,  as  I  am  only 
a  working  man,  whether  he  can  do  any  such  thing  as  demand  the  nega¬ 
tive,  when  I  had  permission  of  the  curate  to  photograph  the  interior  of 
the  church  ?  In  your  issue  of  January  3,  1896,  a  question  appears  re 
burning  oil  in  lantern,  and  whether  camphor  improves  the  light.  I  can 
say  from  experience  that,  the  addition  of  a  penny  square  of  camphor  to 
the  quart  whitens  the  light  and  makes  it  less  smoky ;  but  to  get  the 
light  par  excellence ,  if  expense  is  no  item,  use  olive  oil,  and  he  will  get 
a  splendid  light  and  smokeless.  This  is  what  I  use  for  my  cycle  lamp, 
and  can  recommend  the  same  to  my  photographic  friends  who  cycle  and 
photograph,  which  I  have  now  done  for  several  years.” — As  the  nega¬ 
tives  were  taken  with  the  consent  of.  the  curate,  and  two  at  his  sugges¬ 
tion,  we  should  certainly  not  give  them  up.  The  rector’s  request  is 
unwarrantable,  and,  as  for  the  threatened  legal  proceedings,  it  is  simply 
“  bluff,”  which  we  are  surprised  that  any  clergyman  should  indulge  in. 
Thanks  for  reply  about  the  addition  of  camphor. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn,  from  a  letter  sent  us  by  Mr.  Drage, 
the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Convention,  and  which  will  be 
found  in  our  correspondence  columns,  that  the  arrangements 
for  the  Leeds  meeting  in  July  next  are  in  process  of  completion, 
and  that  Messrs.  J.  H.  Walker,  Godfrey  Bingley,  and  Herbert 
Denison,  who  comprise  the  principal  members  of  the  local 
executive,  are  already  hard  at  work  in  the  endeavour  to  make 
the  gathering  a  success.  From  personal  knowledge  of  the 
gentlemen  named,  we  are  persuaded  that  they  will  spare  no 
effort  to  render  the  Leeds  meeting  of  the  Convention  a  memo¬ 
rable  one,  and  we  hope,  and  indeed  are  confident,  that  they 
will  find  their  labours  rewarded,  if  only  partially,  by  a  large 
gathering. 

*  *  * 


Mr,  T.  C.  Turner  (of  Messrs.  Turner  &  Drinkwater,  Hull), 
to  whose  Trilby  souvenir  in  photogravure  we  had  occasion 
to  make  appreciative  reference  a  fortnight  ago,  sends  us  a 
number  of  albumen  prints  from  negatives  taken  of  several  of 
the  principal  performers  in  that  piece.  The  prints  have  a  rich¬ 
ness  and  beauty  about  them  to  which  we  are  not  often  accus¬ 


tomed  in  modern  albumen  prints,  and  several  photographers  of 
long  experience,  to  whom  we  have  shown  them,  pronounce 
them  to  be  exceptionally  fine.  With  such  examples  of  flawless 
surface  prints  before  us,  it  seems  anomalous  that  we  should 
have  to  refer  to  albumen  printing  as  on  the  down  grade  in 
photographic  estimation. 

*  *  * 

Professional  photographers  may  possibly  profit  by  a  useful 
hint  which  Mr.  Turner  gives  as  to  the  treatment  of  negatives 
from  which  large  numbers  of  prints  are  taken.  He  says  :  “  The 
negatives  of  Trilby  have  been  used  for  printing  hundreds  of 
{  copies  from  each  plate.  They  are  kept  clean  and  bright  by 
washing  in  pure  alcohol  every  twenty-one  days  and  revarnish- 
ing.  It  is  worth  the  trouble  for  heavy  printing.” 

*  *  * 

Reverting  to  the  Trilby  souvenir ,  here  are  some  further 
observations  by  Mr.  Turner  which,  as  they  are  of  interest  to 
so  many  professionals  at  this  juncture,  we  take  the  liberty  of 
reproducing.  Our  correspondent  advises  his  brethren  not  to 
be  so  ready  as  some  appear  to  be  in  disposing  of  their  profit¬ 
able  rights  to  printers  and  publishers.  It  is  sound  advice. 
“  The  feature  of  most  interest  to  the  profession  in  this  souvenir 
production  is  that  the  whole  transaction  has  remained  entirely 
in  my  hands.  I  hear  so  often  of  photographers  allowing 
publishing  rights  for  a  guinea  or  five  guineas,  when  probably 
printers  or  publishers  are  going  to  make  a  large  sum  out  of  the 
use  of  those  photographs,  and  it  does  seem  so  foolish. 

“  The  Trilby  souvenir  was  produced  on  these  lines.  I  arranged 
to  photograph  the  company,  and  to  supply  Mr.  Tree  with  the 
best  souvenir  I  could  get  up  at  a  fixed  price,  which,  of  course, 
had  to  be  strictly  moderate.  The  copyrights  were  to  be  my 
property,  and  I  had  the  right  of  publication  outside  the 
theatre.  It  thus  became  a  question  of  supplying  the  theatre 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  publisher  on  the  other,  and  the  profits 
in  a  fair  degree  came  to  the  originator  of  the  work.  Now 
every  souvenir  sold  in  this  country  or  in  America  directly 
benefits  me  instead  of  the  printers  and  others.  I  need  hardly 
add,  too,  that  the  theatrical  managements  reap  a  direct  benefit 
by  this  modus  operand ti,  both  on  the  score  of  price  and  the 
method  of  reproduction,  which  the  majority  of  good  photo¬ 
graphers  understand  better  than  publishers.  To  repeat  myself 
more  briefly,  I  would  say  that,  while  printer  and  publisher  are 
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absolutely  necessary,  the  photographer  in  these  matters  should 
be  master  of  the  position,  and  not,  as  he  sometimes  degenerates 
to  be,  the  servant  of  one  or  the  other  or  both.” 

*  *  * 

Our  American  cousins  are  early  in  the  field  with  acetylene 

generating  and  projection  apparatus  for  lantern  work,  Messrs. 
Walmsley,  Fuller,  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  sent  us  a  copy  of 
their  catalogue,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  acetylene 
light  for  projection  and  photo-micrographic  purposes.  It  is 
replete  with  instructive  hints  to  intending  users  of  acetylene. 

*  *  * 

Our  readers  will,  doubtless,  be  glad  to  know  in  advance  the 

subjects  that  are  set  down  for  discussion  at  the  remaining 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  during  the  current 
session,  and  we  accordingly  append  the  necessary  particulars. 
It  will  be  observed  that  a  singularly  varied,  interesting,  and 
unconventional  programme  has  been  arranged  : — February  18, 
Photo  mechanical  Meeting,  The  Working  up  and  Hand  En-. 
graving  of  Ilalf-tone  Blocks ,  by  Mr.  W.  Cheshire.  February  25, 
Technical  Meeting,  The  Stereoscopic  Photo- chromo scope ,  by  Mr 
F.  E.  Ives ;  Messrs.  Newton? s  Simple  Method  of  Projecting 
Stereoscopic  Pictures,  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater,  F.R.M.S.  ; 
Stellar  Photographs  taken  ivithout  a,  Driving  Clock ,  by  Mr.  J. 
Lunt,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S.  March  10,  Ordinary  Meeting,  Notes  on 
Medical  Photo-micrography,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Roughton,  F.R.C.S., 
and  Mr.  Charles  Cosens,  M.R.C.S.  Maich  17,  Photo-mechanical 
Meeting,  Screens  for  Process  Work,  by  Captain  Collardon  ;  A 
Note  on  Photogravure,  by  Captain  Collardon.  March  24, 
Technical  Meeting,  The  Relative  Colour  Sensitiveness  of  Ordi¬ 
nary  and  Isochromatic  Plates,  with  a  demonstration,  by  Mr. 
F.  E.  Ives.  April  14,  Ordinary  Meeting,  On  Printing  Densities , 
by  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Ac.  April  21, 
Photo-mechanical  Meeting,  Photo-mechanical  Notes  of  Historical 
Interest,  by  Mr.  T.  Bolas.  April  28,  Technical  Meeting,  a 
demonstration  of  Woodbury  printing  and  its  applications,  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Geddes.  May  12,  Ordinary  Meeting,  The  Recording 
of  High  Temperatures  by  Photographic  Means,  by  Professor 
W.  C.  Roberts-Austen,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Ac.  May  19,  Photo¬ 
mechanical  Meeting,  Photo-mechanical  Methods  in  Austria,  by 
Mr.  Ignatz  Herbst.  May  26,  Technical  Meeting.  Apparatus 
for  photography  on  small  plates  (smaller  than  quarter-plates). 
Those  members  wrho  can  assist  in  this  matter,  especially  by 
exhibiting  apparatus,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
Secretary.  June  9,  Ordinary  Meeting,  Cellulose  and  its 
De  rivatives,  by  Messrs.  Cross  and  Bevan.  June  16,  Photo¬ 
mechanical  Meeting.  June  23,  Technical  Meeting. 

'  *  *  * 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  a  daily  contemporary  says  that 
“  highly  sensational  intelligence  comes  from  Rome  concerning 
an  alleged  invention  of  Professor  Salvioni,  of  Perugia,  which, 
if  true,  will  revolutionise  optics  and  considerably  modify  even 
certain  social  institutions.  The  Professor  read  a  paper  before 
the  Medical  Academy  on  Rontgen’s  recent  discovery,  and  de¬ 
scribed  the  instrument  which  he  (Salvioni)  has  just  invented, 
by  means  of  which  rays  of  invisible  light  are  made  to  impart 
to  the  eye  the  capacity  of  seeing  through  all  objects  which 
those  rays  can  penetrate,  and  of  beholding  the  contents  of 
opaque  receptacles.  Salvioni,  not  content  with  this  de3crip- 
'tion,  is  said  to  have  produced  his  invention,  and  shown  the 
physicians  the  contents  of  a  closed  aluminium  box.” 


Many  authorities  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  practical 
value  of  the  application  of  the  X  rays  to  photo-surgical  pur 
poses  has  been  overrated.  Among  others,  Dr.  Vaughan  Harley, 
in  the  course  of  an  interview',  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
Professor  Rontgen’s  discovery  was  scientifically  of  absorbing 
interest,  but  at  present,  so  far  as  surgery  was  concerned,  it  was 
not  of  much  use  practically.  The  bones  of  a  hand,  by  means 
of  the  new  rays,  could  be  photographed  iu  two  minutes,  but, 
before  such  a  result  could  be  obtained  with  the  thicker  por¬ 
tions  of  the  body,  there  must  be  a  further  development  of  the 
rays.  To  photograph  the  trunk  would  take  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-four  hours,  and  for  a  subject  to  remain  quiet  during 
such  a  prolonged  period  was  a  physical  impossibility.  < Juite 
recently  Professor  Ramsey,  the  discoverer  of  argon,  used  the 
Riintgen  method  in  an  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  locality  of  a 
bullet  wdiich  had  entered  the  fleshy  part  of  a  man’s  leg.  The 
sufferer  exhibited  much  patience,  but  the  rays  were  not  povrer- 
1  ful  enough  to  aflhct  the  photographic  plate  in  a  reasonable 
time.  The  great  obstacle  to  successfully  photographing 
through  deep  layers  of  flesh  was  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
good  bulb  iu  which  to  produce  the  rays. 

- ♦— - 

PHOTOGRAVURE  VERSUS  THE  “NEW  ART.” 

It  is  not  very  long  ago  that  Professor  Herkomer,  R.A.,  iu  one 
of  his  speeches,  strongly  denounced  photogravure  as  “a  very 
evil  thing.”  Nowr  he  is  figuring  as  a  joint  patentee  with  Mr. 
Henry  Thomas  Cox  of  a  process  for  mechanically  producing 
j  printing  plates  from  oil  paintings,  and  which  he  is  vigor- 
j  ously  exploiting.  A  syndicate  has  been  formed  to  work  the 
j  process,  and  a  week  or  two  back  it  was  demonstrated  at  the 
!  Fine  Art  Society’s  rooms  before  the  art  representatives  of  the 
-  lay  press.  The  critiques  wrnre  wonderfully  unanimous  about 
the  virtues  of  the  process,  and  s  >  much  so  in  the  same  language, 
that  it  suggests  that  they  were  all  inspired  from  the  same  source. 
The  technical  press  was  not  invited,  but  probably  there  was 
|  a  reason  for  that. 

Let  us  just  consider  this  new  process  of  Messrs.  Herkomer 
and  Cox,  and  see  if  it  is  likely  to  prove  in  practice  superior  to, 
or  so  good  as,  the  “  very  evil  thing”  it  is  intended  to  compete 
with  commercially.  The  process,  as  demonstrated,  is  this  : 
The  artist  himself  produces  his  picture  on  a  silvered  copper 
plate,  with  a  particular  kind  of  ink  or  paint,  and,  while  the 
colour  is  still  tacky,  it  is  dusted  over  with  a  browm  powder, 
which  adheres  to  the  paint  in  proportion  to  its  thickness.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  coarser  particles  adhere  only  to  the 
deepest  shadows,  where  the  paint  is  thickest,  and  the  finer 
ones  only  on  the  more  delicate  tints,  wdiere  it  is  thinnest,  so 
that  a  discriminating  grain  is  said  to  be  obtained.  The  super¬ 
fluous  powder  is  then  brushed  off,  when  the  plate  is  ready  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  “  painter  engravers’  syndicate”  to  make 
an  electrotype  from.  This  electrotype  forms  the  printing 
plate. 

A  little  mystery  has  been  made  about  the  particular  paint 
and  the  brown  powder  which  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  syndicate. 
On  reference  to  the  specification  of  the  patent,  we  find  that  the 
paint  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  almond  and  castor  oils, 
mixed  with  German  or  lamp-black.  In  the  specification  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  castor  oil  is  to  retard  the  drying,  but 
those  conversant  wfith  oils  would  say  that  it  was  the  almond 
oil  which  fulfilled  that  end,  that  being  a  non-drying  oil, 
whereas  the  castor  is  a  drying  oil,  though  a  somewhat  slow 
one.  The  powder,  as  given  in  the  specification,  is  a  simple 
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Miscellaneous  Trades. 

A  IR-BRUSH  Artist,  up  to  date  in  all  fakes 
t\.  (Carbons,  Platinotypes,  Bromides,  and  Semi-tints 
executed  in  first-class  style),  desires  work  at  home. — 
Ernest  Brown,  210  King’s  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

A  YOUNG  Lady,  living  in  London,  wishes  for 
Retouching  and  Colouring  for  a  firm  ;  weekly  salary 
or  piecework.  —  Address  T  10,  2  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London. 

A  RTISTIC  Retouching  and  Tinting ;  Printing, 
r\  Carbon,  Platinotype  and  Silver ;  Mounting,  Spotting, 
and  Burnishing ;  terms  cash  with  order;  prompt  attention. 

— Miss  L.  Vivian,  Rose  Lea,  Clarendon  Road,  Croydon. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  Worker  wishes  to  take  the  Print- 
r\  ing,  Ac.,  of  one  or  two  firms  where  good  work  is 
wanted.  Plat.,  Silver,  and  Gel. -Chloride.— Address,  first 
instance,  S25,  2  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

"VT  EGATIVES  carefully  Retouched  ;  roundness 

L  1  and  modelling  retained  ;  price  list  sent. — Address 
Tames  Taylor  Williams,  3  Beaconsfield  Terrace  Road, 
West  Kensington. 

'VT' ONE  Better  at  the  Price. — 12  x  10  Enlargement, 
FT  solidly  painted  in  oils,  4s.  6d.,  usual  price  10s. ;  price 
1st  on  application.— Address  Mower  A  Co.,  39  Park 
Street,  Bristol. 

T>OLISHED  Mahogany  Studio  Camera  Stand, 

1  double  rackwork,  archimedean  screw  tilting  arrange¬ 
ment,  Ac  .  most  wonderful  value  ever  offered,  £3  10s. ; 
London  price  double.— Smedley  &  Co.,  Blackburn. 

TV  ETOUCHING. — Highest-class  work  at  moderate 
Jv  pr'ces;  prompt  return  ;  specimen  negative  retouched 
tree  of  charge. —  Address  R.  C.  M.,  48  Charlotte  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square,  London. 

IT  ETOUCHING  wanted  at  home;  reasonable 

prices;  specimen  negative  retouched  free  ;  cash  with 
order.— Address  Miss  Cook,  18  Stocks  Lane,  Stalybridge. 

A  RTIST  (first -  class)  undeitakes  Finishing  in 
T.  B.-and-W..  Wat»r  Colours,  and  Oils.  Good  work 
rt  modern  prices. — Address  A.  Hill,  8  Cyrena  Terrace. 
Goodrich  Road,  Dulwich,  S.E. 

TT  ETOUCHING. — Miss  Worth,  9  Lindore  Road, 

1  %  Clapham  Junction,  S.W.  Good  work  only  ;  Cabt. 
Reads  from  9d. ;  specimen  Cabt.  Head  touched  free. 
Return  carriage  on  parcels  over  3s. 

TV ACKGROUNDS  for  the  million  ;  splendid  ex- 
[V  amples,  almost  any  subject,  flatted  oil  18  x  8),  30s. ; 
well  worth  double ;  exchanges  made. — Address  Smedley 

A  Co.,  Blackburn. 

IT  OUCH  15x12  Portable  Camera  and  Slide,  swing, 
11  reversing,  Ac.,  verv  compact.  £4  7s.  6d.,  cost  double  ; 
new  15x12  R.R.  (Iris)  Len«.  £4,  approval.— Address 
Chipper.  Exchangeries,  39  Highgate  Hill. 

TYROMIDE  Enlargements. — 12  x  10.1s.  3d.;  15  x  12. 

D  Is.  9d.;  18x15.  2s.  3d.;  23x17,  3s.  6d.  Opals.  12x10, 
3s.  Terms,  cash  with  order;  all  postage  extra.  Testi¬ 
monial:  ‘Liverpool.  I  send  yon  some  more  negatives: 
the  last  enlargements  you  sent  were  reallv  splendid. ’ 
Send  a  trial  order.— J.  Fullaway  A  Son,  Minchin- 
hampton,  Stroud,  Glous. 

TV  ETOUCHING;  highest-class  work.— Send  for 
IT'  price  list  and  references  to  V.  Charles,  59  Arling¬ 
ton!  Road,  Tnlse  Hill.  London.  S.W. 

TV  ETOUCHING. — Cabinet  Vigs.,  4s.  ;  3s.  ;  high- 

class  work  ;  specimen  negative  retouched  free  — 
Address  Richard  Braun,  42  Henslowe  Road,  East  Dnl 
wich,  London,  S.E. 

YYAMERA  (8^x6^),  Slide,  Lens,  and  Tripod,  the 
Scovill  Waterbnry  set,  35s. ;  job  line  1  Dark  Slides! 
'ost  3s.  6d.,  price  Is.  3d.  Other  bargains  at  39  Highgate 

Hill. 

TV  ETOUCHING. —  Wanted,  by  experienced  Re- 
l\i  toucher,  work  to  do  at  home;  charges  moderate  ; 
fine  work  a  speciality;  late  of  Debenham’s — Address 
F.  Salisbury.  IS  Thorpe  St.re- 1.  York. 

YYANVAS  Backgrounds,  5  ft.  6  in.  x  7  ft.  6  in.,  on 
\j  roller,  6=.  6d. ;  continuous.  12  ft.  Ions’,  10s.  6d.;' 
ohotos  (-eturnablp)  free,  or  painted  to  own  design. — 
Fdmond  Wallis.  Background  Artist,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

Y^OUNTE^S  NESSELRODE  highly  recommends 
\  J  M.  Walde.  51  Gower  Place,  W.C.  Retouching  and 
Printing.  Would  teach  Amateurs. 

TYETOUCBING.  wanted  at  Home.  Artist  with 
lY  leading-.. West-End  Photographer  6  years.  Cab. 
Head,  from  Is. ;  f  from  9d.  :  C.-D.-V.  Head  from  91.;  f 
from  6d. — Address  Artist.  77  Biggen  Street,  Dover. 

TV  ETOUCHING. — Negatives  carefully  Retouched 
and  promptly  returned  at  Photographer's  own 
prices  Specimen  negative  retouched  free  of  charge.— 
Address  Mrs.  Parker.  34.  High  Street,  Putney. 

YYAMERA  (10x8)  and  3  Slides,  all  movements,  a 
\  J  bargain.  £4  7s.  6d.;  Rectilinear  Lens,  £2  15s.;  5x4 
Tris  Euryscope,  33=.:  approval. —  Address  Chipper,  39 
Highgate  Hill  (near  Archway  Terminus). 

O  PLEND1D  Batch  of  Second-hand  Backgrounds 
from  7s.  6d.  each  :  wonderful  examples  by  Seivey, 
Marion,  Ac.,  none  of  which  erst  less  than  £4  4s  each, 
price  25s.  to  clear,  choice  given  to  first  buyers. — Address 
Smedley  A  Co.,  Blackburn. 

/^IHEAP  Cameras. — 12  x  10  Studio  Bellows.  1  slide, 

"  )  35s. ;  15x12  ditto,  £3  10s.  ;  Head  and  Body  R°st, 
30s. ;  Grass  Mab,  7s.  fid.  and  15s.  each.  —  Address 
Smedley  A  Co..  Blackburn. 

O  PECIAL  notice  to  Photographers. — An  entirely 
IO  new  idea ;  blotting-paner  absolutely  di  penned  with. 
.Use  our  Sheets  of  Rubber  for  rubbing  down  purposes  and 
squeegeeing  points  ;  last  a  lifetime,  always  clean  and  new. 
Small  sheets,  9d.  each  ;  large  sheets,  Is.  6d. ;  post  free.— 
Address  Smedley  A  Co.,  Blackburn. 

TV  ALFRED  &  CO.,  Enlarging,  Printing,  Re- 
V_7  •  touching,  Ac.— We  are  noted  for  first-class  work 
at  low  prices ;  price  list  on  application. — 508  Holloway 
Road,  London,  N.  (late  of  Devonshire  Road,  N.). 

HADOWIT.  —  Something  new  for  Retouchers 
l  ;  and  Photographers.  The  knife  entirely  dispensed. 
Hard,  high  lights  made  to  print  soft.  Bones  on  the  neck 
entirely  vanish  by  its  use,  Ac.  No  chemicals,  no  scratch¬ 
ing.  Used  on  the  dry  negative.  Is.  2d.  per  tin,  post  free. 
—Sole  maker,  C.  Menton,  82  Victoria  Street,  Bradford, 
Yorks,  and  of  all  dealers. 

TTOUBLE-FACED  white  Rubber  Sheeting,  for 
backing  up  Printing-frames,  price  4d.  per  square 
foot,  or  cut  in  sizes :  1-plates,  4d. ;  J-plates.  9d.  :  1 -plates, 
Is  6d.  per  doz. ;  post  extra. — Smedley  A  Co.,  Blackburn. 

TJ1NLARGEMENTS. — Enlargements  of  all  kinds, 
CJ  Finishing,  OopyiDg.  Bromide  Printing,  at  lowest 
possible  prices  for  best  class  of  work  only. — Send  negative 
for  trial  order  to  The  Arthurlie  Photo  Enlarging 
Co.,  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Glasgow. 

rilEN  Thousand  Photographic  Scraps,  size  7x5, 

1  24  for  Is.,  post  free  ;  48  for  2s..  with  2s.  size  print, 

post  free. — Address  Photographic  Co.,  Museum  Studios, 
Leicester. 

mO  Professionals. — Kindi v  forward  postcard  for 
L  mv  new  list  of  Cameras,  Dark  Slides,  and  Fittings. 
Best  quality  Dark  Slides  made  to  fit  any  Camera  :  Whole- 
plate,  10s.;  10x8, 13s.  Repairs  and  alterations  a  specialitv. 
— Address  W.  Allen,  Camera  Manufacturer,  Maidenhead. 

ENLARGING  and  Finishing  in  Oils,  Water,  or 
Hi  Monochrome  on  Paper.  Porcelain,  or  Canvas ;  all 
sizes  ;  terms  moderate.— For  list  address  H.  Davis  &  Co., 
57  Wath  Road,  Mexhoro’,  Yorks. 

THIRST-CLASS  Retouching.  Best  work,  at  Photo- 
C  graphers’  own  prices.— Address  Ohas.  Howley, 
31  Shaw  Street,  Liverpool. 

T7ERY  good  12  x  10  Camera,  leather  bellows,  wide- 
V  angle,  movements,  swing,  reverse,  Ac..  3  Slides,  ash 
sliding  Tripod,  and  fine  Rectilinear  Lens ;  bargain,  £9. — 
Address  Chipper,  Highgate  Hill. 

HIGH-CLASS  Artist  (exhibitor  in  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy)  ;  paints  on  ivorv,  porcelain,  and  paper ; 
■prices  moderate  ;  excellent  testimonials  from  best  firms. — 
Address  H.  E.  Smith,  40  Hemstall  Road,  West  Hampstead. 

ANCOURT  WRIGLEY.  high-class  Retoucher, 
.  late  with  leading  We  t-End  firms.  Price  list  on 
application. — Address  9  Lea  Bridge  Corner,  Clapton,  N.E. 

LENSES. — Dallmeyer’s  1b  Portrait,  2b  ditto,  2b 
Patent,  2c  5x4  R.R. ;  Ross’  8£x6£  R.S.,  Voigt- 
lander’s  12 x  10 Portrait  Euryscope;  Watson’s  1-pla+eR.R.; 
Ross’  No.  7  P.S.;  Lerebour’s  }-olate  Portrait,  12  x  10  ditto  ; 
scores  more  ;  send  for  list.-—  Smedley  &  Co.,  Blackburn. 

"|\  yl”ODERN  Camera  (J-plate),  leather  bellows,  swiDg, 
1VJL  reversing,  rack  and  pinion,  3  Slides,  good  Rapid 
Rectilinear,  Iris  diaphragm,  and  Tripod,  55s. ;  approval. 
—Address  Chipper,  39  Highgate  Hill. 


MARION’S  Posing  Chair,  with  4  backs,  as  new, 
cost  £8  5s.,  for  £6  5s.;  Lady  Franklin  ditto,  cost 
£3,  for  £2 ;  Marlborongh  Club  Folding  Tricycle  (little 
used),  to  carry  12x10  kit,  cost  £24,  for  £18;  Cupboard 
with  folding  doors,  grained  and  varnished,  with  72  com¬ 
partments  for  C.-D.-V.,  and  20  for  Cabinets,  15s.;  18x24 


VERY  light  ^-plate  Camera,  every  movement,  3 
slides,  good  Lens,  Thornton- Pickard  Shutter,  3-fold 
Tripod,  all  best  quality,  £5;  bargain.— Address  Chipper, 
Highgate  Hill.  _ _ _ 

WALNUT  Stereo  and  Half-plates,  just  in,  cheapest 
and  prettiest  thing  with  3  slides  anywhere;  they 
are  bargains  at  the  price,  £3  3s. — Address  Chipper, 
Highgate  Hill. 

YOUNG  Lady  wants  work,  own  home.  Black 
and  White  Finishing,  Retouching,  Spotting,  Ac. 
Very  moderate.— Address  Miss  A.  Ramsay,  Balmain, 
Goodrich  Road,  E.  Dulwich. 


TV/riSS  E.  FUIDG-E,  Artist,  21  Corn- 

wall  Road,  Westbourne  Park,  W. — Enlargements 
in  Water-colours,  Oils,  and  Black-and-White,  Miniatures, 
Uniforms  and  Costume  Pictures,  Negative  Retouching. 
Work  undertaken  throughout  for  the  Colonies.  Pupils 
received.  Terms  moderate. 


MOUNTS. 

EAL  Gold  Bevelled,  Best  Bristol,  any  tint, 
with  name  and  address,  O.-de-V.  size,  19/-;  Cabinet 
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PRINTING  *ND 

(All  Processes.  )  ENLARGING 


J.  MARTIN  &  CO., 

General  Photographic  Works, 

NETW  SOUTHGATE,  LONDON  N. 


RBOMIDE  ENLARGEMENTS.- 

Six 64,  1/-;  12x10,  1/6;  15x12,  2/-;  18x15,2/6. 
Opals,  8i  x  6 J,  2/-  ;  12  x  10,  3/-.  Finishing  in  any  style. 
Cartes  and  Cabinets  artistically  Coloured  from  3/*  and 
6/-  per  doz._  Retouching,  Printing,  Ac. — C.  Faulkner, 
262  Seven  SiRters’  Road,  Finsbury  Park,  London. 


PHOTO  COMPETITIONS,  with 

Awards  of  Silver  Medal,  Bronze  Medal,  and  Certifi¬ 
cate.  For  particulars  see  The  Bazaar,  Exchange  and  Mart 
Newspaper,  price  2d.  of  all  Newsagents  and  Bookstalls, 
or  poet  free  for  three  penny  stamps  from  the  Office,  170 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 


G.  LAURENCE  HOFFMAN, 

Trade  Printer  to  Bnrra'id’s,  Ltd.,  Oxford  Street, 
and  leading  Firms. 

PRINTER  IN  PLATINOTYPE, 
CARBON,  SILVER,  &c. 

Best  Work  with  dispatch. 

Works— 282  Uxbridge  Rd.,  Ealing  Dean,  London,  W. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


BROMIDE 

ENLARGEMENTS 

On  PAPER  or  OPAL. 


FINISHING 

In  B.-&-W.  or  WATER  COLOURS. 

RETOUCHING 

In  the  FINEST  STYLE,  always  returned 
with  promptitude. 

NEW  SPECIALITIES 

In  Enlargements  on  Plate-sunk  Mounts 
Finished  in  Black-and-White  or  Water 
colours,  complete  from  5s.  each. 


Price  List  free.  Established  in  1885. 


EDWARD  A.  RICE, 

CAMBER  STUDIOS,  WARNER  RD.,  CAMBERWELL. 


Beceived  too  Late  for  ClassificatioD. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.  —  Wanted  to  Apprentice  a 
Young  Lady,  16,  of  good  address,  to  the  above  in 
the  S.E.  district.  No  premium. — Address  Miss  E.,  26 
Hanlon  Street,  Deptford,  S.E. 


WANTED,  a  tirst-class  Retoucher,  Lady  or  Gent. 

Gent  with  knowledge  of  Operating  preferred. — 
Apply  8  Bond  Street,  Leeds. 


WANTED,  first-class  Receptionist. — Apply  with 
full  particulars  to  8  Bond  Street,  Leeds. 


YOUNG  Lady,  23,  desires  Re-EDgagement  as  Re¬ 
toucher,  or  assist  with  Finishing,  Ac.,  Tinting,  and 
knowledge  of  Black  and  White.  Good  refs. — Address 
J.  W.,  10  Pitt  Street,  Kensington,  W. 


IT  is  most  important  Negatives  should  be  properly 
retouched  or  left  alone.  Try  onr  work.  Cab.  He»  d 
9  stamps  by  return.  Speciality  :  aged  people. — Address 
Leslie,  Kennington,  Ashford,  Kent. 


WANTED,  a  Youth  who  can  Retouch  and  Assist 
generally. — State  terms  to  Photographer,  18 
Military  Road,  Chatham. 


IT T ANTED  at  once,  Black-and-White  Artist.  One 

VV  who  can  Retouch  preferred.  Must  be  quick  hand. 
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ENLARGEMENTS,  PRINTING,  to. 


Commanding’  Sunlight  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  we  are 
able  to  execute  orders  for  Enlargements,  &c.,  speedily. 
S§  X  6£,  1/-.  10x8,  1/3.  12x10,  1/6. 


[Enlarged  Negatives,  Copying,  Reducing,  Retouching, 
Printing.— W.  SCORAH  &  CO.,  ELEETWOOD. 


NEWTON  &  CO., 


Manufacturers  of 


LANTERNS  AND  SLIDES 


OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY  ONLY. 
Scientific  Instrument  Makers  to  the 
Government, 

3  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON.  E.C. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


In  BROMIDE,  PLATINO  -  BROMIDE,  or 
NIKKO  PAPERS,  and  Finished  in  any  Style. 
RETOUCHING,  COPYING,  &c. 


J.  &  W.  HAMILTON,  i  Dundas  Street,  GLASGOW. 


,S,  HOCKETT  &  CO., 
Silver  &  Platinotype  Printers 

wo:rttp 

POTTERS  ROAD,  NEW  BARNET,  N. 

BEST  QUALITY  WORK  ONLY. 

PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


ViTRO-ENAMELLING 


FOR  THE  PROFESSION. 


BY 


J.  6.  TUNNY  &  GO.,  Edinburgh 

PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


TRENERY  &  COPE, 

(Trade  Printers  to  Messrs.  BARRAUD’S,  Liverpool), 

CARBON,  PLATINUM,  AND 
SILVER  PRINTERS, 

147  PRESCOT  RD„  LIVERPOOL,  E. 

Carbon  Enlargements  and  Carbon  Printing  a 
Speciality.  Negative  Retouching. 


The  Fountain  Air  Brush  has  been 
remodelled  and  improved,  and 


is  renamed  THE 


AEROGRAPH 


Marvellous  results 
obtained  in 
Photograph 
Finishing. 


It  saves 
time  and 
improves  the 
quality  of  the  work. 


Circulars  sent  on  Application  to 

The  AEROGRAPH  Co. 

42  Memorial  Hall, 

FARR1NGDON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


WELLS  &  CO. 


SOUTHGATE ,  K. 

STAMP  PHOTOS. 

Reproductions. 

BROMIDE  ENLARGEMENTS. 

Lantern  Slides. 


BREAKFAST- SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 


DAcn  a 


ZHZXGrGKEILTS’ 

PHOTO  MOUNTER. 


THE  NEW  ADHESIVE  FOR 
MOUNTING  PHOTOGRAPHS,  &o. 


Not  a  Starch,  or  Flour  Paste,  but  a 
“  Vegetable  Glue,”  semi-fluid,  and  always  ready 
for  use  without  preparation.  A  true  solution, 
absolutely  uniform  and  free  from  lumps  of  soft 
and  unctuous  consistency  and  pure  white  colour, 
and  never  spoils  or  changes.  Spreads  very 
smoothly  and  easily,  adheres  at  once,  and  dries 
quickly.  Does  not  warp,  cockle,  or  strike  through 
the  mount,  and  warranted  not  to  injure  the  tone 
or  colour  of  any  mount.  Unsurpassed  for  either 
dry  or  wet  mountings.  Also  highly  recommended 
for  scrap-book  and  tissue  work,  and  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  liquid  gum,  over  which  it  has  many 
advantages. 

FOR  SALE  BY  AlILXj  DEALERS. 


Od.,  3L/~.  and  2!  -  JARS. 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers. 

London  Office :  106  CHARING  CROSS  RD.,W.C. 


A.  DEBERGUE  (Lite  Y.  CAUCHEFERT) 

PHOTO.  ENAMELLER, 

32  Longford  St.,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 

Cab.,  2s.  per  Dozen.  C.-D.-V.,  Is.  per  Dozen. 
Terms  :  Cash  with  Order. 


.  .  WATKINS’  .  . 

EXPOSURE  METER. 


NEW  STANDARD  PATTERN,  absolutely  complete  15/3 
Ditto  Ditto  ALUMINIUM  ...  ...  21/3 

New  Watch  Pattern — Elegant,  Convenient,  Simple  10/9 

Junior  Ditto  .  7/9 

Eikronometer  for  accurately  Timing  Development  10/9 
All  Post  Free.  From  All  Dealers. 


THE  RICHMOND  COLLOTYPE  PRINTING 

COMPANY,  Limited.  NOTICE. — All  persons  having 
any  claims  against  this  Company  are  requested  to  forward 
same  with  detailed  items  and  particulars  forthwith  to 
the  undersigned. 

No  person  is  authorised  to  pledge  the  credit  of  the 
Company  without  an  order  in  writing  counter -igued  by 
the  Secretary. 

No  debts  due  to  the  Company  should  be  paid  without 
a  written  receipt  signed  by  the  Secretary  as  well  as  two  of 
the  Directors.  Dated  this  8th  dav  of  February,  18**6. 

Emanuel,  Round,  &  Nathan,  27  Walbrook,  E.O. 
Solicitors  to  the  Company. 


BY'  THE  LATE  J.  TRAILL  TAYLOR, 

THE  OPTICS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

AND 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES. 

With  Sixty  -  eight  Illustrations.  3s.  6d. 

‘An  excellent  guide,  of  great  practical  use.’ — Nature. 

‘  Personally  we  look  upon  this  book  as  a  most  valuable 
labour-saving  invention,  for  no  questions  are  so  frequent, 
or  take  so  long  to  answer,  as  those  about  lenses.’ 

Practical  Photographer. 
‘Written  so  plainly  and  clearly  that  we  do  not  think 
the  merest  tyro  will  have  any  difficulty  in  mastering  its 
contents.’ — Amateur  Photographer. 

London  :  Whittaker  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Square. 


JOHN  DONE  &  CO. 

—  the  old-fstablished  — 

TRADE  PHOTO  PRINTERS,  ENLARGERS, 

Ac.,  for  Professionals  and  Amateurs. 

LEWISHAM  WORKS,  NEW  BARNET,  N. 

New  Lists  Ready. 

FIRST-CLASS  RETOUCHING. 

Sure  to  meet  your  desire.  Prompt  return. 
Cab.  Bust,  1/-;  C.-D.-V.,  6d. 

TAIT,  7  MANSFIELD  PLACE, 

TROWBRIDGE,  WILTS. 

BURR’S  LENSES. 

A  week's  trial  allowed  and  money  returned 
if  not  approved  of. 

NEW  HAND  CAMERA 
AND  STEREOSCOPIC  LENSES. 

Eqniv.  Focus,  5  ins.,  5 J  ins.  Working  Aperture.  F/6. 

Brass  Mounts,  Waterhouse  Diaphragms . £2  0  0 

Brass  Mounts,  Iris  Diaphragms .  2  5  0 

Aluminium  Mounts,  Iris  Diaphragms  .  2  10  0 

CHARLES  BURR,  Optician, 

(Established  1858), 

WAKEFIELD  STREET,  EAST  HAM,  LONDON. 

SFECXA.I*  NOTICE. 


THE  LANTERN  RECORD 

MONTHLY  SUPPLEMENT 

TO  THE 

British  Journal  of  Photography 

APPEARS  ON 


THE  FIRST  FRIDAY  OF  EVERY  MONTH. 


T 


HE  LANTERN  RECORD  pays 
special  attention  to  the 


Lantern  for  Scientific  Projection  Purposes ; 

The  Lantern  as  an  aid  to  educational  Purposes  7 
Lantern  Accessories  &  their  Improvements; 
Hand  Camera  Work  for  the  Lantern; 
Mechanics  of  the  Lantern ; 
Photo-Micrography ; 
Enlarging. 


the  Lantern  among  Photographic  Societies,  and 
cognate  subjects.  It  forms  a  complete  and 
unbroken  record  of  Lantern  Work  throughout 
the  year,  and  has  become  a  permanent  and 
popular  feature  of  “THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL 
OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.” 

ADVERTISEMENTS  TAKEN  ON  THE  SAME  TEBMS  AND 
CONDITIONS  AS  ‘  THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  OF 

Photography,’  and  should  beach  the  pub 
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mixture  of  powdered  asphaltum  and  bronze  powder  in  equal 
parts. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  grain  is  precisely  analogous  to 
the  Waterhouse  process,  from  which  the  idea  was  probably 
obtained.  In  this  process  the  granular  matter — sand,  pow¬ 
dered  glass,  or  the  like — is  applied  to  a  gelatine  relief- — an 
ordinary  carbon  print  on  a  silvered  copper  plate,  while  the 
image  is  in  a  moist  and  adhesive  condition ;  and,  in  the 
Herkomer-Cox  process,  it  is  applied  to  a  hand-painted  picture, 
on  the  copper,  in  oil  colour.  In  the  Foxlee  modification  of 
the  Waterhouse  method,  powdered  asphaltum,  or  resins,  are 
used  instead  of  the  sand  or  glass.  In  each  of  these  processes 
the  granulated  picture  is  afterwards  electrotyped,  and  the 
electrotype  forms  the  printing  plate,  as  in  the  “new-art” 
process.  There  is  this  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new 
processes  :  in  the  Waterhouse  the  granular  matter  is  removed 
before  the  electrotype  is  made ;  in  the  new  one  it  is  not,  con¬ 
sequently,  that  portion  of  the  grain  which  is  relief  in  the  one 
•case  is  in  intaglio  in  the  other. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  Herkomer-Cox  “  new- art  ”  process, 
as  compared  with  photogravure,  from  a  practical  and  business 
point  of  view.  It  is  claimed  for  the  former  that  the  original 
touch  of  the  artist  is  retained  without  any  intervening  opera¬ 
tions  ;  but  will  it  be  ?  A  touch  will  be  retained,  it  is  true  ;  but 
will  it  be  the  touch?  We  say,  No  !  It  is  pretty  well  known 
that,  if  a  painter  attempts  to  translate  one  of  his  own  works 
into  monochrome,  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten  the  result  is  a 
failure,  or,  at  least,  is  far  inferior  to  what  it  would  have  been 
had  the  work  been  done  by  an  engraver.  As  the  powder  is 
said  to  adhere  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  paint,  the 
artist  will  have  to  take  thickness  of  colour,  as  well  as  tones, 
into  consideration  in  his  manipulations.  In  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  how  the  grained  paint  cliche  is  produced,  in  addition 
to  brushes,  leathers,  dabbers,  pointed  bits  of  wood,  the  finger 
tip,  under  cushion  of  thumb,  <fcc.  were  used.  How  far  the 
ordinary  artist  will  adapt  himself  to  manipulating  with  such 
tools  as  these,  while  attempting  to  retain  his  characteristic 
touch,  we  can  only  surmise. 

Again,  take  painters  whose  forte  is  broad  effects  on  large  and 
-coarse  canvas  :  how  will  they  succeed  in  translating  their  large 
works  on  to  a  plate  of  engraving  dimensions,  say  a  reduction 
from  a  six  or  eight  feet  picture  to  a  twenty-four  inch  plate,  for 
example.  Will  they  be  able  to  work  on  a  proportionately 
small  scale  and  yet  retain  their  individual^  touch  with  the 
means  that  have  to  be  used  ?  There  is  a  wide  difference 
between  a  portrait  by  a  Watts  on  canvas  and  a  miniature  on 
ivory  by  a  Cosway.  Further,  how  will  the  artist,  who  is  only 
used  to  painting  on  more  or  less  coarse  canvas,  get  on  when 
working  on  a  burnished  metal  surface  ?  In  the  Herkomer-Cox 
specification  it  is  mentioned  that  the  electrotype  plate  may  be 
used  as  it  comes  from  the  bath,  and  adds:  ’“but,  when  the 
artist  is  familiar  with  the  resources  of  the  experienced  engraver, 
the  dry  point  may  be  used,  or  the  process  of  etching  or  mezzo¬ 
tint  may  be  applied,  for  working  up  the  picture  and  producing 
brilliant  artistic  effects.”  From  this  it  may  fairly  be  assumed 
that  the  plates  require  working  up  by  hand  to  obtain  the  best 
effects.  Hence  the  artist  who  would  work]! the  new  process 
must  needs  be  an  experienced  engraver  as  well  as  painter  to 
produce  good  results. 

We  will  now  turn  to  photogravure,  which  Mr.  Herkomer  has 
loudly  decried.  Here  we  take  the  original  painting  and  re¬ 
produce  it  by  photography  direct  to  the  size  desired.  In  doing 
this  the  characteristic,  and  individual,  touch  of  the  painter  is 


preserved  in  its  integrity,  and  in  true  proportions  as  regards 
the  size  of  the  plate  and  painting  ;  and  not  on  a  larger  scale,  as 
would  almost  necessarily  be  the  case  if  the  artist  had  to  copy 
the  original  on  the  small  scale.  By  orthochromatic  photo¬ 
graphy  the  colours  wrill  be  better  rendered  in  monochrome  than 
nine  out  of  ten  painters  could  do  it  with  the  differing  thick¬ 
nesses  of  paint  on  the  burnished  copper  plate.  We  need  not, 
however,  dwell  on  this  subject  further,  for  we,  like  most  who 
take  a  practical  view  of  the  matter,  feel  sure  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  way  it  is  being  boomed  in  certain  quarters,  photo¬ 
gravure  has  not  anything  to  fear  from  the  “  New  Art  ”  process 
either  artistically  or  commercially. 

/  * 

THE  SULPHOCYANIDES  AS  FIXING  AGENTS. 

II. 

On  reference  to  the  table  of  solubilities  of  the  silver  haloids, 
by  Valenta,  published  in  the  Almanac,  it  will  be  seen  that  on 
the  score  of  solvent  power  the  sulphocyanides  are  far  superior 
to  hypo  when  wTe  have  to  deal  with  bromide  proofs,  though 
hypo  is  as  far  ahead  of  the  other  when  chloride  of  silver  is 
concerned.  The  latter  fact  might  be  taken  as  explaining  the 
imperfect  fixation  alluded  to,  were  it  not  that,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  the  strength  of  the  fixing  bath  and  length 
of  immersion  had  no  effect  in  surmounting  the  difficulty ;  but, 
when  an  immersion  of  several  hours  produced  no  better  effect 
than  one  of  a  few  minutes,  the  cause  is  evidently  to  be  traced 
in  some  other  direction. 

We  know  perfectly  well  what  occurs  in  the  process  of  fixing 
with  hypo ;  the  silver  salt  is  dissolved,  and  forms  a  double 
hyposulphite  of  silver  and  sodium,  varying  in  solubility  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  proportion  of  fixing  agent  present.  The  precise 
action  in  the  case  of  the  sulphocyanides  has  not  been  so 
thoroughly  investigated,  and,  whether  the  change  that  occurs 
in  the  process  of  fixing  is  a  chemical,  or  merely  a  mechanical 
one  in  which  the  silver  salt  undergoes  solution  without  further 
change,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  but  several  points  in  the 
behaviour  of  solutions  of  the  silver  haloids  in  sulphocyanide  of 
ammonium  would  point  to  the  latter.  So  far  as  the  com¬ 
pleteness,  or  perfection  of  fixing,  or  the  permanence  of  the 
proofs  fixed  is  concerned,  it  would  not  matter  much  which  is 
the  correct  explanation  if  the  silver  salt  remained  in  solution ; 
but  it  apparently  does  not,  as  may  be  quickly  recognised  by 
fixing  a  bromised  or  bromo-iodised  collodion  film  in  sulpho¬ 
cyanide.  We  leave  gelatine  out  of  the  question,  on  account  of 
the  powerful  softening  or  solvent  action  of  the  sulphocyanide 
on  that  substance. 

If  a  collodion  film  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sulpho¬ 
cyanide  of  any  strength  —  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  be 
saturated  or  comparatively  weak,  provided  it  is  strong  enough 
to  remove  the  silver  haloids — the  plate  will  be  fixed  in  the 
ordinary  |manner,  that  is  to  say,  the  bromide  and  iodide  will 
be  dissolved,  and  the  portions  of  the  film  unacted  on  by  light 
will  be  rendered  transparent ;  but,  if  the  plate  then  fixed  be 
laid  in  a  dish  of  water,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  haloids  are 
partly  precipitated  again,  some  portions  being  washed  out  into 
the  solution,  others  being  deposited  in  and  on  the  film,  giving 
it  the  appearance  of  having  been  imperfectly  fixed.  A  second 
immersion  in  the  fixing  solution  will  remove  this  appearance, 
and,  if  it  be  a  fresh  and  unused  solution,  there  will  probably  be 
an  end  of  the  difficulty ;  but,  if  it  be  partly  charged  with 
silver  from  repeated  use,  the  chances  are  that  there  will  be  a 
second  though  less  marked  deposition  of  the  silver. 
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If  this  occur  with  bromide  of  silver,  which  is  extremely 
soluble  in  sulphocyanide,  how  much  more  likely  is  it  to  occur 
when  the  chloride,  which  is  the  less  soluble,  is  in  question  ? 
and,  if  this  reprecipitation  occur  with  chloride  of  silver  on  a 
paper  print,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  has  happened 
until  the  print  is  exposed  to  a  strong  light,  when,  of  course,  a 
greying  of  the  chloride  will  take  place  over  the  whole  surface. 
This,  we  think,  fairly  explains  the  reason  why  sulphocyanide 
proved  for  prints,  at  least,  a  “  fixing  agent  that  will  not  fix,” 
as  it  was  dubbed  many  years  ago. 

In  its  application  to  the  fixing  of  negatives  we  are  more 
fortunately  placed  in  being  able  to  recognise  any  considerable 
deposition  of  silver  in  the  portions  of  the  plate  that  should  be 
clear,  and  so  in  a  position  to  repeat  the  fixing  if  necessary. 
In  cases  where  the  fixing,  or,  rather,  the  subsequent  washing, 
forms  the  final  operation,  no  further  trouble,  perhaps,  will 
occur,  but  it  still  remains  questionable  whether,  under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  any  safer  to  resort  to  intensification  after 
fixing  than  when  hypo  is  used.  A  very  minute  trace  of  silver 
in  the  shadows  of  a  negative  or  the  lights  of  a  transparency,  a 
trace  so  minute  as  to  be  practically  invisible  to  the  eye,  will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  cause  discolouration  and  ruin  when  the  pyro 
and  silver  or  mercury  intensifiers  are  afterwards  applied,  and 
there  is  this  additional  disadvantage  with  sulphocyanide  as 
compared  with  hypo,  when  the  fixing  has  been  “perfect,”  that 
the  danger  cannot  be  removed  by  any  amount  of  washing, 
since  the  silver  is  present  in  an  insoluble  form.  Sulpho¬ 
cyanide,  in  fact,  leaves  the  plate  in  much  the  same  condition 
that  it  would  be  in  if  insufficiently  fixed  with  hypo. 

- 4- - 

Photography  in  Colours. — In  the  light  of  recent  investiga¬ 
tions  this  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  cry  of  “  Wolf,”  but  we 
shall  need  more  information  before  being  sanguine  about  the  most 
recent  discovery  as  given  in  some  of  the  American  papers,  which 
state  that  two  Chicago  investigators  have  succeeded  in  discovering 
this  photographic  “  philosopher’s  stone.”  Their  names  are  given — 
Messrs.  M.  J.  Steffens  and  J.  W.  MacDonnough.  The  former  uses 
the  Daguerreotype  process,  while  some  method  of  utilising  glass 
screens  is  employed  by  the  latter.  The  whole  thing  seems  to  be  a 
hash  up  of  Professor  Joly’s  inventions. 


Swiss  Photographs  Wanted. — We  have  pleasure  in 
giving  publicity  to  a  request  made  through  the  columns  of  Nature 
by  Leon  Du  Pasquier,  Neuchatel,  for  photographs  that  may  assist  in 
discovering  the  causes  leading  up  to  the  avalanche  of  the  glacier  of 
1’Altels.  To  make  clear  the  points  referring  to  its  cause,  he  writes 
that  the  Glacier  Commission  needs  photographs  taken  before  the 
disaster,  even  going  back  several  years  if  possible.  After  having 
fruitlessly  endeavoured  for  several  months  past  to  obtain  such  views, 
he  feels  sure  that  many  photographers  must  have  photographed 
l’Altels  from  the  W.  or  N.W.,  and  he  asks  any  who  have  done  so  to 
send  prints  to  him,  indicating  the  date  they  were  taken,  at  least  to 
the  month  and  year. 


6i  HZade  in  Switzerland.” — This  cry  will,  we  fear,  soon  be 
as  common  as  the  more  familiar  label  referring  to  Germany  as  the 
place  of  manufacture  of  goods  which  used  to  be  made,  and  ought 
still  to  be  made,  in  our  own  country,  for  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
manufacture  of  scientific  instruments  the  Switzers  are  already  com¬ 
peting  seriously  with  us  both  in  quality  and  price.  Only  the  other 
evening,  when  Colonel  Stewart  was  showing  his  new  panoramic 
apparatus  to  the  Camera  Club,  he  wa3  asked  who  was  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  His  reply  was  that  it  was  made  in  Geneva,  that  he  found 
that  he  could  not  get  it  made  as  he  required  it  to  be  made  in 
England,  but  that  his  wants  were  readily  met  at  Geneva.  The  cost, 


too,  was  one-third  less  than  the  price  asked  by  the  British  inanu. 
facturer.  We  have  heard  many  stories  of  a  like  nature  which  are 
corroborative  of  Colonel  Stewart’s  experience.  In  one  recent  case  a 
patentee  informed  us  that  it  was  much  cheaper  to  have  the  parts  of 
instruments  made  in  Switzerland,  and  imported  over  here  to  be  put 
together,  and  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  carriage,  than  to  have  the 
thing  constructed,  ab  initio,  here.  It  was  not  only  cheaper,  but  tbe 
work  was  far  better  done.  “  ’fis  true,  and  pity  ’tis  ’tie  true.” 


The  Stontg'en  Rays. — The  interest  in  the  new  photography 
still  continues  unabated,  and  from  many  quarters  we  have  accounts 
of  successful  followers  in  Rbntgen’s  path.  So  much  is  this  the  case, 
and  so  comparatively  simple  does  the  process  appear,  that  it  seems 
wonderful  that  their  remarkable  properties  were  not  made  known  at 
an  earlier  period.  As  a  matter  of  course,  there  are  many  claimants  to 
prior  discovery  ;  but  the  claim  is  for  the  same  thing — with  a  differ¬ 
ence.  There  is  a  fair  consensus  of  evidence  that  photographic  action 
has  been  brought  about  through  opaque  bodies  by  radiations  of 
electric  origin,  but  Riintgen’s  rays  are  different  from  all.  An 
opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  discoverer  is  holding  something 
back;  but  results  equalling  his  have,  at  any  rate,  been  obtained  by 
apparatus  put  together  with  no  other  guide  than  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  Riintgen's  work.  Sparks  from  an  ordinary  Ruhmkorf’s 
coil  have  been  used,  as  also  the  ordinary  Geissler  tube,  through  which 
an  actual  current  passes  unlike  the  Crookes’ tubes,  in  which  the  “  cur¬ 
rent  ”  can  only  be  said  to  pass  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word, 
the  vacuum  being  so  nearly  perfect. 


Wre  have  already  put  on  record  some  strange  light  effects 
produced  through  opaque  bodies,  notably  M.  Le  Box  photo¬ 
graphing  through  a  sheet  surrounding  a  dark  slide  enclosed  in  a 
slide,  no  other  source  of  light  than  a  paraffin  lamp  being  used ;  but 
surely  a  letter  in  last  week’s  Nature,  over  the  signature  of  W. 
Saunders,  is  the  most  remarkable  contribution  of  the  kind.  “  Upon 
a  piece  of  board  I  placed  a  sensitive  plate,  on  this  a  penny  piece, 
with  the  obverse  side  downward,  and  on  tbe  penny  piece  a  inch 
cedar  board.  The  whole  was  exposed  to  the  light  emitted  by  the 
burning  of  sixteen  inches  of  magnesium  wire  at  a  distance  of  six 
inches.  An  inspection  of  the  photograph  will  show  a  distinct  image 
of  the  Queen’s  head.”  What  can  be  the  use  of  writing  this  sort  of 
thing  ?  No  mention  is  made  of  any  protection  against  the  entry  of 
reflected  light  at  the  side,  under  which  conditions  it  could  be  easily 
imagined  that  some  indistinct  impression  of  the  coin  would  be 
visible. 


Soldering*  Aluminium. — For  such  work  as  joining  the  edges 
of  the  metal  in  making  tubes  for  optical  work,  the  difficulties  of 
soldering  aluminium  were  long  considered  a  great  drawback  to  its 
possible  future  usefulness  for  these  purposes.  Improvements  have  been 
made,  but,  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  Richards  before  the  Franklin 
Institute,  we  learn  that  a  method  has  been  discovered  by  him  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  soldering  to  a  very  ordinary  operation.  In  his  paper 
he  points  out  how  Christoff e,  the  goldsmith  of  Paris,  showed  that  the 
metal  could  be  soldered  by  either  pure  tin  or  pure  zinc  ;  but  the 
discovery  proved  useless,  for  the  zinc  junction  is  brittle,  will  not 
stand  working,  and -soon  discolours,  while  the  tin  seam  disintegrated, 
and  fell  to  pieces  in  a  few  weeks.  Other  inventors  recommended 
the  use  of  ordinary  solder,  with  the  use  of  chloride  of  silver  as  a 
flux,  which  would  naturally  be  costly,  and  some  one  has  proposed 
this  as  a  reason  for  the  enormously  high  prices  of  alumiaium- 
mounted  photographic  objectives. 


Mr.  Richards  set  himself  the  task  of  discovering  a  solder  pos¬ 
sessing  the  necessary  characteristics:  1.  It  must  heat,  and 
adhere  closely;  2,  must  not  disintegrate  after  exposure  to  air; 
3,  have  a  low  melting  point ;  4,  be  the  same  colour  as  aluminium,  and 
not  change  colour;  and  finally,  5,  must  be  cheap  enough  for  general  use. 
These  requirements  he  obtained  to  a  reasonable  extent  after  a  series  of 
experiments,  but  it  was  discovered  that,  upon  remelting  this  solder,  a 
more  fusible  portion  separated  from  the  mass,  and  this  was  found  to 
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act  still  better  under  the  iron  than  the  first-made.  The  composition 
of  this  was  proved  on  analysis  to  be  aluminium,  one  part  each  of 
phosphor-tin  and  aluminium,  eleven  of  zinc,  and  twenty-nine  of  tin, 
the  two  latter  being  present  in  the  proportion  given  by  the  formula 
Sn4Zn3.  He  says,  “  The  result  of  the  investigation  is  before  you  in 
the  specimens  of  soldering  presented  for  your  inspection.  As  prac¬ 
tical  usefulness  is  a  fair  criterion  of  the  value  of  an  invention,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  mention  that  this  solder  has  come  largely  into 
use  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  England,  and  our  own  country.”  If 
all  that  is  claimed  for  it  be  true,  the  use  of  this  new  solder  ought  to 
lead  to  a  cheapening  of  aluminium-mounted  lenses,  the  price  of 
which,  notwithstanding  the  admission  of  the  difficulty  in  working 
it  in  the  lathe,  tapping  it,  &c.,  is  still  very  high. 

- - 

.ON  AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  COATING.  PAPER  FOR 
DIRECT  PIGMENT  PRINTING. 

In  my  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  Artigue  Papier  Velours,  and  similar 
methods  of  carbon  printing  without  transfer,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
preparation  of  such  paper  one’s  self  was  not  unattended  by  difficulties. 
In  the  hands  even  of  the  most  experienced,  results  were  variable, 
and  one  was  obliged  to  admit  that  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
ensure  such  an  even  coating  of  the  paper  as  should  give  full  value  to 
the  effects  which  one  might  desire  to  obtain  in  the  print.  A  very 
great  step  in  advance  has  been  made  by  Monsieur  Demachy,  and  was 
communicated  by  him  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  France  a  few 
weeks  ago.  We  must  be  prepared,  of  course,  to  be  told  by  scientific 
men  that  they  knew  all  about  it  before,  and  that  it  is  only  a  modi¬ 
fication,  and  so  on ;  but,  although  I  shall  use  no  chemical  terms  of 
unparalleled  length  in  describing  it,  and  although  the  novelty  is 
absolutely  as  simple  a  thing  as  the  breaking  of  the  egg  by  Columbus, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  entitled  to  all  the  merits  of 
a  new  discovery.  The  simplification  of  former  difficulties  is  very 
striking,  and,  indebted  as  we  are  already  to  Monsieur  Demachy  for 
showing  us  better  than  any  others  had  yet  done  what  beautiful 
effects  could  be  obtained  by  a  method  which  he  had  so  far  matured, 
we  are  still  more  indebted  to  him,  now  that  he  publishes  gratuitously 
the  results  of  his  own  more  recent  investigations — results  which  will 
go  far,  no  doubt,  towards  bringing  into  our  market  direct  pigment 
paper  manufactured  bv  our  own  manufacturers.  I  myself  am 
personally  aware  that  it  is  no  mere  hazard  which  has  led  to  Monsieur 
Demachy ’s  discovery,  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  loDg  and  patient 
investigation  and  the  trial  of  many  substances  and  variations. 

One  of  the  earliest  to  reintroduce  the  method  of  the  direct  coating 
of  paper  with  a  bichromated  compound  of  gum  and  pigment  was 
Monsieur  Rouille-Ladeveze  of  Tours,  and  a  pamphlet  descriptive  of 
his  process  was  published  by  him  a  year  or  two  ago.  He  was  careful 
in  his  directions  to  lay  stress  on  the  necessity  of  the  pigmented 
mixture  being  of  a  neutral  and  not  of  an  acid  character;  but,  whether 
arising  from  this  condition  or  not,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  uniformly 
good  results,  and  ease  in  applying  the  coating  to  the  paper.  The  ex¬ 
periments.  of  Monsieur  Demachy  with  various  colloids,  alone  or  mixed 
with  gum  and  under  varying  conditions  of  acidity,  or  the  reverse, 
led  him  to_the  very  simple  discovery  that]the  principal  factor  in  the 
successful  coating  of  the  paper  was,  that  the  mixture  should  be  a 
distinctly  acid  one.  The  procedure  requires  little  more  description 
or  amendment  of  previous  formulee  than  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 
Take  about  equal  quantifies  in  bulk  of  very  thick  gum  arabic  (the 
common  reddish  kind,  as  thick  as  it  can  be  made,  may  be  used) 
and  of  fresh  lemon  juice,  which  homely  term  and  substance  will 
serve  equally  as  well  as  any  other.  Mix  well  together  until  you 
get  a  very  glutinous,  soft  syrup,  and  add  bichromate  of  potash 
in  solution,  and  the  pigment  to  be  employed,  until  the  requisite 
thickness  is  obtained.  Brush  the  mixture  over  the  paper  in  the 
manner  which  has  previously  been  described,  making  the  coating 
even  and  smooth  by  means  of  a  badger's-hair  softener.  If  there 
is  a  tendency  to  clogging  of  the  whites  in  developing,  a  few 
drops  of  essence  of  thyme  (the  essential  oil)  may  be  added.  Those 
who  have  tried  and  failed  with  the  older  formula,  or  have 
succeeded  only  with  difficulty,  and  with  no  certainty  of  results, 
will  find  the  newer  method  far  more  easy  to  work,  and  the 


results  immeasurably  superior.  The  bichromate  solution  should  not 
be  weaker  than  ten  per  cent.,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  will 
be  considerably  weakened  by  the  addition  of  gum  and  pigment.  It 
is  not  pretended,  of  course,  that  the  process  of  coating  is  of  thepress- 
the-button  order,  neither  does  it  possess  any  artistic  qualities  of 
itself :  but  that  it  is  a  decided  help  and  a  valuable  discovery  will  not 
be  doubted  by  those  who  may  try  it. 

What  the  action  of  the  acid  may  be  must  be  left  to  scientific  men 
to  determine,  if  they  deign  to  notice  the  subject.  It  may  be  humblv 
suggested  that  it  may  be  favourable  to  the  production  of  chromic- 
acid,  but  the  question  is  one  which,  happily,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
necessity  for  those  to  determine  whose  only  object  in  compounding 
the  mixture  is  the  result  which  may  be  obtained  with  it  from  the 
pictorial  point  of  view. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  to  be  very  little  to  crow  about,  so  simple 
does  the  description  just  given  appear  to  be ;  but  priority  of  dis¬ 
covery  is  a  thing  so  audaciously  and  wrongly  annexed  nowadays 
that,  until  evidence  is  brought  to  the  contrary,  we  are  justified,  while 
tendering  our  thanks  to  Monsieur  Demachy,  in  claiming  for  him  a 
distinct  novelty  in  the  invention  of  the  acid-gum  process  in  bi¬ 
chromated  pigment  printing.  By  the  way,  is  not  the  latter  a 
better  term  than  carbon  printing,  which  would  appear  to  be  only 
applicable  when  carbon  is  present  P  It  certainly  is  not  necessarilv 
so  always. 

I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  take  the  opportunity  of  replying  to 
an  article  signeda“C.  J.,”  in  a  contemporary  a  few  weeks  back.  The 
writer  says  that  “  the  gentleman  who  has  laboured  most  to  introduce 
the  Artigue  method  of  work  to  the  notice  of  photographers  in  this 
country  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  point  out  what  he  considers  an 
error  in  the  text-books,  wherein  they  say  that  carbon  prints  must  be 
exposed  (P  developed)  from  the  back,  to  avoid  the  image  being  washed 
away,”  &c.  It  may  possibly  be  presumption  on  my  part,  but  perhaps 
it  is  to  myself  that  “  C.  J.”  alludes  as  “  the  gentleman.”  At  any  rate, 
I  am  prepared  to  take  up  the  position  and  avow  my  sympathy  with 
the  sentiments  expressed.  I  need  not,  perhaps,  imitate  the  reticence 
of  “  C.  J.,”  nor  hesitate  to  1’ecognise  under  these  initials  Mr.  Chapman 
Jones.  It  is  at  least  refreshing  that  a  man  of  science  has  at  length 
deigned  to  notice  a  discovery  of  such  value  as  the  Artigue  method  of 
simplified  pigment  printing,  which  has  for  several  years  been  shown 
to  be  practicable.  In  this  country,  however,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  conspiracy  of  silence  concerning  it,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  impression  that,  when  at  last  compelled  to  take  notice  of  it,  the 
object  of  Mr.  Chapman  Jones’s  remarks  is  to  discount  the  fact  that  it 
is  to  Artigue,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  perhaps  to  Ladeveze  and  others, 
that  we  owe  the  discovery  that  what  has  been  taught  in  distinct 
terms  to  be  impossible  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  done  with  the  highest 
degree  of  success.  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  says  that  the  error  which  I 
pointed  out  is  my  own,  and  not  that  of  the  text-books.  I  confess 
my  inability  to  comprehend  his  arguments.  If,  for  brevity,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  give  the  gist  only  of  his  remarks,  he  says,  “The  fact  that 
carbon  prints  must  be  transferred  for  development  was  discovered 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  any  tyro  can  prove  that  the  facts  are  as 
stated  by  a  few  simple  experiments  ;  ”  and  immediately  after  :  “the 
other  fact,  that  it  is  possible  to  get  a  chromated  film  so  thin  and  even 
that  a  successful  printing  method  can  be  formulated  by  working 
wholly  from  the  front ,  is  not  contradictory  of  the  first  fact.”  It  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  a  modification  only.  Well,  to  my 
mind,  such  a  statement  is  pure  sophistry.  The  dictum  of  all  text¬ 
books  on  carbon  printing,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  Autotype 
Company  has  been,  up  to  the  latest  editions,  distinctly  laid  down. 
For  example  (page  3  of  the  Autotype  Manual ),  “  the  Abbe  de  Laborde 
in  France,  and  Burnet  and  Blair  in  England  pointed  out  the  reason 
for  the  imperfect  results  arrived  at  by  Poitevin  :  they  showed  that 
the  pigmented  compound  became  entirely  insoluble  on  the  surface, 
....  and  it  ivas  clearly  demonstrated  that,  if  the  pictures  were  to  be 
developed  at  all,  that  could  only  be  successfully  accomp>li$hed  by  attack¬ 
ing  the  film  on  the  opposite  side.”  It  has  now  been  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  by,  amongst  others,  MM.  Artigue,  Demachy,  and  Ladeveze 
that  it  can  be  successfully  accomplished  without  attacking  the  film 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  it  is  hardly  correct,  I  think,  to  call  this  a 
modification  only  of  the  unsuccessful  method.  I’ have  brought  the 
charge  of  false  teaching  and  want  of  knowledge  on  this  subject 
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against  our  scientific  makers  of  text-books,  and  I  maintain  it.  Mr. 
Chapman  Jones  will  hardly  deny,  I  think,  that  such  decided  state¬ 
ments  as  I  have  quoted  have  contributed  to  delay  the  introduction 
into  this  country  of  the  beautiful  and  simple  non-transfer  process, 
and  to  give  perhaps  to  another  country  the  merit  of  a  discovery 
which, might  have  been  ours.  As  regards  priority  of  invention,  will 
he  say  when  (prior  to  Artigue’s  production)  he  himself  was  first 
aware,  from  actual  examples,  that  pigmented  prints  could  be  success¬ 
fully  developed  from  the  front,  preserving  half-tones,  &c.  ?  To  avoid 
misconception,  as  it  is  admitted  that  carbon  prints  were  made  in 
early  days  by  exposing  through  the  support,  the  claim  which  I 
make  for  the  recent  advance  is  the  coating  and  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  directly  from  the  front  (and,  incidentally,  cold  development), 
and  I  say  that,  for  work  giving  the  finest  detail,  no  one  succeeded 
in  so  doing  before  the  advent  of  Artigue’s  papier  velours.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  also  whether  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  considers 
that  the  cautioning  or,  rather,  prohibitory  clauses  which  I  have 
quoted  should  still  be  promulgated  in  future  editions  of  works  on 
the  subject. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  M.  Artigue  or  his  paper,  and  I  am  personally  far 
more  interested  in  the  preparation  oneself  of  paper  for  direct  pigment 
printing  as  practised  by  Demachy,  Ladeveze,  and  others.  For  what 
we  call  artistic  work  I  consider  this  to  be  the  most  natural,  the  most 
efficient,  and  the  most  delightful  to  work  of  all  printing  methods. 
It  is  personal  to  the  artist,  and  he  is  entirely  free  from  subjection  to 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  any  scientific  considerations  whatever. 

Alfred  Maskell. 

— - + - 

ELECTROGRAPHY. 

In  consequence  of  the  interest  occasioned  by  this  new  branch  of 
science,  I  supplement  my  article,  published  in  the  last  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  with  a  few  additional  remarks. 

It  appears  to  be  an  anomaly  to  assume  that  the  effects  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  some  hitherto  undiscovered  “  Nodal,”  or  X  rays  in  the 
spectrum,  “  incapable  of  refraction.”  For  the  spectrum  itself  is  a 
result  of  refraction,  in  which  all  included  rays  must  go  together. 
There  is-  nothing  in  the  phenomena  that  cannot  be  explained  and 
demonstrated  by  the  known  laws  of  induction  appertaining  to  static 
electricity.  I  cite  the  well-known  experiment  of  mounting  a  series 
of  discs  of  conducting  materials,  on  insulated  supports,  in  proximity 
to  an  electric  machine  in  active  operation,  with  intervals  between 
them.  These  act  reciprocally  on  each  other  with  a  counteracting 
influence,  that  is,  if  the  first  disc  is  positive,  the  next  will  be  nega¬ 
tive,  and  so  on  throughout  the  series ;  so  that  every  substance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  material,  placed  within  the  sphere  of  electric  induction, 
will  not  be  passive,  but,  in  a  contrary  state,  either  positive  or  nega¬ 
tive,  with  neighbouring  ones,  and  the  approximated  .  discs  will  be 
more  or  less  affected  by  differences  of  configuration,  irregularities, 
or  conductibilities  of  parts  of  the  surfaces. 

It  has  been  pertinently  asked  by  a  correspondent  if  glass,  as 
stated,  is  “  opaque  ”  to  these  assumed  +  X  rays,  why  the  radiations 
from  an  electric  vacuum  tube  should  be  available  P  But  even  glass 
is  permeable,  and  subject  to  the  influence,  for,  if  a  pane  be  placed  in 
the  field  of  induction,  one  side  becomes  positive  and  the  other  nega¬ 
tive,  constituting,  in  fact,  what  is  known  as  the  “  Franklin  pane.” 
For  this  reason,  an  intervening  pane  in  a  state  of  electric  tension 
may  materially  retard  the  passage  to  other  bodies,  but  yet  itself  is 
affected  thereby. 

That  feeble  charges  of  electricity  will  act  on  sensitised  photographic 
paper  is  well  demonstrated  by  the  now  disused  ozometer,  wherein  a 
band  of  sensitised  paper,  screened  from  the  light,  is  traversed  by  a 
weather  recorder  or  clock  movement,  giving  a  continuous  dark  streak 
of  varying  intensity,  according  to  the  electric  condition  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Sometimes  this  would  be  so  highly  charged  as  to  give  an 
interval  of  comparatively  surprising  intensity  for  a  short  period. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago  a  paper  from  me  was  published  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science  on  obtaining  photographs 
of  objects  with  the  microscope.  For  artificial  light  I  found  it  of 
advantage  to  get  the  illuminant  as  close  beneath  the  object  as 
possible;  of  course  I  could  not  effect  this  by  any  ordinary  lamp,  so  I 
had  recourse  to  the  sparks  from  an  ordinary  frictional  electric 


machine,  the  separated  terminals  almost  touching  the  object.  I 
stated  that  an  intermittent  or  flashing  light  was  quite  as  effective  as  a 
continuous  one  ;  but  what  surprised  me  was  that  structure  was 
brought  out  in  parts  of  objects  so  nearly  opaque  as  scarcely  to  be 
discernible  under  the  instrument  as  ordinarily  used.  I  exhibited 
specimens  at  the  Microscopic  Society  at  the  time.  I  attribute  thie 
peculiar  distinctiveness  to  the  intense  actinic  power  of  the  electric 
spark,  but  I  am  now  disposed  to, alter  my  opinion.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  objects  were  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  and  were 
therefore  insulated,  and  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  insulation 
of  the  subject  will  effect  or  enhance  the  results  in  the  practice  of 
electrography. 

As  to  the  source  of  the  electric  induction,  nothing  can  be  more 
handy  than  the  Wimshurst  machine.  My  own  never  gets  out  of 
order  or  fails  in  energy,  but  it  is  always  ready  for  action  without  any 
preparation . 

In  reference  to  these  investigations,  as  far  as  experiments  have 
carried  them,  may  it  .not  be  inferred  that,  in  the  total  absence  of  all 
light,  certain  electric  radiations,  analogous  to  induced  influences, 
take  place  between  differently  constituted  bodies  or  substances  that 
will,  like  light,  exert  a  chemical  change  on  sensitised  surfaces  r 
Experiment  has  already  gone  some  way  towards  proving  this. 

F.  H.  Wenham. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Artificial  Xndiarubber. — In  these  days  of  artificially  pre¬ 
pared  products  of  all  kinds,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  India- 
rubber  can  now  be  made  by  the  action  of  bromo-nitro-toluol  on  nitro¬ 
cellulose,  and  that  the  elasticity  and  properties  of  the  new  substance 
can  be  altered  by  alteration  of  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients. 


The  Production  of  Xndig-o  by  lag-lit.— Professor  Engler 
and  Doraut,  of  Karlsruhe,  have  discovered  that  an  ethereal  solution 
of  benzyliden-orthonitroaceto-phenone  when  allowed  to  evaporate 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  deposits  colourless  neroles,  which  are 
converted  into  indigo  blue.  The  special  interest  attaching  to  this  is, 
that  the  colourless  crystals,  although  remaining  colourless  under  red 
glass,  become  greenish-yellow  under  yellow,  aud  deep  indigo  blue 
under  blue  glass. 


Photographic  Journalism  in  Russia. — We  believe  that 
hitherto  there  has  been  a  grand  opening  for  some  enterprising 
English  photographic  journalist  to  give  play  to  his  budding  genius 
in  Russia,  for  we  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  Russian  photographic- 
journal,  but  now  we  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  monthly 
photographic  review,  which  is  well  printed,  and,  doubtless,  contains 
interesting  matter ;  in  fact,  we  are  sure  it  does,  because  we  note 
some  extracts  have  been  made  from  our  columns,  and,  further,  there 
is  a  long  communication  from  A.  B.  Bapnekpe,  or,  as  we  usually  call 
him,  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke.  After  reading  the  journal  through  most 
carefully,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  photography  must  be 
flourishing  to  be  able  to  support  a  monthly  of  fifty  pages  of  literary 
matter,  besides  two  full-page  half-tone  illustrations.  It  is  published 
in  Mockba  or  Moscow,  and  edited  by  Pierre  Preobrajensky. 


Some  Mew  Ideas  on  Xaenses. — In  the  Photographische& 
Archiv,  Professor  Zenger  points  out  the  possibility  of  making  an- 
astigmatic-apochromatic  lenses  with  far  fewer  elements  than  are  at 
present  employed  in  some  of  the  newer  lenses ;  in  fact,  that  they 
may  be  constructed  of  two  glasses  only,  and  “  it  is  possible  to  correct 
all  the  faults  of  the  single  lens,  such  as  chromatic  and  spherical 
aberrations,  distortion,  and  astigmatism  with  two  lenses  of  different 
refractive  glass,  by  suitable  choice  of  curve  and  substance,  as  in  the 
human  eye,  and  thus  to  obtain  a  higher  degree  of  apochromatism 
than  can  be  obtained  by  use  of  the  newest  of  the  J ena  glasses.”  As 
the  Professor  points  out,  such  lenses  should  be  much  cheaper  than 
the  best  lenses  of  the  present  day,  whilst  being  equally  good  in 
working  powers.  His  final  conclusion  seems  to  point  to  a  con¬ 
struction  of  plano-convex  and  plano-concave  lenses,  as  in  the 
Concentric. 


The  Wave-leng-th  of  Xiig-ht  as  a  Unit  of  Measure 
of  Xieng-th. — Two  assistants  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Michelson 
and  Morley,  have  been  experimenting  in  conjunction  with  M.  Benoit. 
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in  Paris,  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  length  of  the  standard  metre  by 
means  of  the  wave-length  of  monochromatic  light.  Their  first 
attempts  with  the  well-known  sodium  or  D  lines  showed  that  these 
were  not  sufficiently  monochromatic,  but  that  the  red  cadmium  line 
was.  After  several  months’  work,  the  mean  of  two  absolutely 
independent  experiments  proved  that  the  length  of  the  standard 
metre  was  1,553,163'5  wave-lengths. 


The  Use  of  Urea  in  CJelatino-bromide  Emulsions. 

_ M.  Pierre  Scheers  contributes  to  the  current  issue  of  the  Bulletin 

Beige  an  article  describing  his  experiments  with  urea  as  an  addition 
to  bromide  emulsions.  He  points  out  that  the  fineness  of  grain  of 
the  silver  bromide  is  dependent  on  several  factors,  such  as,  the  con¬ 
centrations  of  the  solutions,  the  quantity  of  the  gelatine,  the  degree 
of  heat,  and  the  method  of  precipitation.  A  fine-grained  but  slow 
emulsion  usually  appears  of  a  deep  yellow  by  transmitted  light,  and 
it  is  desirable  to  'transform  this  colour  into  blue  or  violet,  which 
transformation  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  grain.  The 
transformation  or  ripening  is  usually  effected  by  heat,  or  ammonia, 
both  methods  having  considerable  disadvantages,  which  do  not 
accompany  the  use  of  urea,  which  is  slowly  decomposed  into 
ammonia  and  carbonic  acid.  A  definite  quantity  of  urea — which, 
by  the  bye,  is  not  stated  by  the  author — is  added  to  the  emulsion, 
together  with  the  ferment  necessary  to  produce  this  decomposition. 
This  ferment  is  obtained  from  urine  allowed  to  stand  and  ferment, 
and,  by  tbe  addition  of  alcohol,  some  substance,  assumed  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  diastose,  is  precipitated,  which  can  be  filtered  out  and  kept 
in  a  bottle,  and  mixed  in  small  quantities  with  the  urea  before 
adding  to  the  emulsion.  This,  it  is  said,  produces  an  extremely  fine¬ 
grained,  rapid  emulsion. 


Photography,  1871,  p.  £87).  In  printing  out,  its  sensitiveness  i8 
stated  by  Marktanner-Tnrneretscher  to  be  eighteen  as  compared  with 
100  for  silver  chloride. 


Three-colour  Printing'. — As  light  filters  or  screens  for 
three-colour  work,  the  following  solutions  are  recommended,  but  the 
value  of  the  same  is  doubtful,  in  that  neither  the  plates  nor  thickness 
of  solution  are  indicated. 


For  the  violet  screen, 

Concentrated  cupric  chloride  solution 

Distilled  water . . . 

Ammonia . 

Filter  and  add 


17 

5 


parts. 

v 


Concentrated  solution  of  methyl-violet  B  . .  3  parts. 

Concentrated  solution  of  fuchsia  S .  5  ,, 

For  the  orange  screen, 

Concentrated  solution  of  cobalt  chloride  ....  15  parts. 

Distilled  water .  35  ,, 

5  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  bichromate  25  ,, 

Ammonia . 2  to  3  ,, 

Filter  before  use. 

For  the  green  screen 

Solution  of  nickel  sulphate. 


These  formulre  are  somewhat  on  a  par  with  those  given  bv  a  con¬ 
temporary  where  we  are  told  to  “  dissolve  a  bit  of  resin  the  size  of  a 
hazel  nut.” 


Relative  Permanence  of  Prints. — Vogel  classifies  the 
various  printing  methods,  according  to  their  permanency,  as  follows: — 
(1)  Prints  on  gelatino  and  collodio-chloride  paper,  toned  in  a  com¬ 
bined  bath,  fade  very  quickly ;  (2)  the  same  papers  and  albumenised, 
treated  with  separate  baths,  keep  better  ;  (3)  developed  silver  prints 
are  still  more  permanent ;  and  (4)  the  carbon  process  gives  prints 
which  are  chemically  inalterable  ;  whilst  (5)  the  most  durable  prints 
of  all  are  given  by  the  platinotype  process. 


Acetylene.  —  Le  Roy  states  that  a  kilogramme  of  calcium 
carbide  yields  355  litres  of  acetylene,  and  that  this  gas  possesses  an 
illuminating  power  fifteen  times  greater  than  ordinary  gas.  He 
makes  it  in  a  steel  bottle,  enamelled  inside,  some  calcium  carbide 
being  placed  in  a  leaden  vessel  in  the  bottle,  and  the  necessary 
qnantity  of  water  is  also  enclosed  in  a  thin  glass  tube  ;  tbe  bottle  is 
closed,  the  water  tube  broken  by  shaking,  and  the  acetylene  thus 
generated  compresses  itself.  To  obviate  any  danger  from  the  heat 
evolved,  the  bottle  is  placed  in  cold  water  and  the  quantity  of 
calcium  carbide  carefully  calculated.  A  Wiesnegg’s  Bunsen  burner 
is  used,  and,  if  oxygen  instead  of  air  is  used  with  the  acetylene,  a 
much  more  brilliant  light  is  obtained — in  fact,  stronger  than  the 
limelight. 


Destruction  of  the  Eatent  Image. — In  continuation  of 

his  experiments  on  Lippmann’s  process  of  heliochromy,  Dr.  Neuhuss 
finds  that,  if  the  exposed  plate  is  left  for  three  days  in  contact  with 
the  mercury,  the  latent  image  is  destroyed,  and  that,  if  the  plate  had 
stood  in  contact  with  the  mercury  for  an  hour  and  was  then  kept  in 
the  dark  for  four  days,  no  image  could  be  developed. 


Two  new  Actinometers. — C.  Conquerant  of  Paris  has 
introduced  two  new  exposure  meters  which  consist  of  wedges  of 
smoked  glass ;  one  is  used  in  contact  with  the  ground  glass  of  the 
camera  and,  is  therefore  much  on  the  same  principle  as  Decoudun’s, 
and  obviously  gauges  the  exposure  by  the  visual  rays ;  the  other  is 
used  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  thin  porcelain  or  opal,  and  is  used  to 
measure  the  amount  of  contrast  in  the  subject  as  a  guide  to  develop¬ 
ment. 


Xiactate  of  Silver  Plates. — Guilleminot  of  Paris  has 
introduced  lantern  plates  prepared  with  silver  lactate,  which  with 
a  metol  carbonate  developer  are  said  to  give  excellent  results  as 
regards  vigour,  clearness,  and  tones.  The  light-sensitiveness  of  silver 
lactate  was  discovered  by  Pelouze  and  Guy-Lussac  in  1833,  and  it 
was  used  by  Cooper  in  collodion  emulsion  (The  British  Journal  of 


y  OAKLEY’S  ANTIHALATION  SUBSTRATUM. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Oakley,  in  describing  his  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
photographic  plates  and  films,  says  that  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
halation  it  has  been  proposed  at  various  times  during  the  last  six  or 
eight  years  to  coat  the  glass  plate,  film,  or  other  support  for  the  sensitive 
emulsion  with  a  layer  or  substratum  below  the  sensitive  emulsion,  this 
layer  or  substratum  containing  a  colouring  matter  which  renders  it  non- 
actinic,  the  said  colouring  matter  subsequently  disappearing  during  the 
development  or  fixing.  But  these  coloured  substrata  have  failed  to 
answer  in  practice,  because  the  colouring  matters  which  they  contain  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  become,  to  a  great  extent,  taken  up  by  the 
superposed  coating  of  emulsion,  the  sensitiveness  of  which  is  consequently 
seriously  impaired  and  sometimes  practically  destroyed. 

It  has  also  been  proposed,  with  the  object  of  preventing  halation,  to 
coat  the  glass  plates,  or  other  supports,  with  two  or  more  coats  of 
emulsion  of  graduated  degrees  of  sensitiveness. 

“  Now,  the  object  of  my  invention  is  to  cover*the  glass  plate,  or  other 
support,  with  a  layer  or  substratum  coloured  with  such  a  material  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  colouring  matter  will  not  be  subsequently  taken 
up  by  the  sensitive  emulsion  applied  to  the  plate  over  the  substratum, 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  emulsion  therefore  not  being  affected. 

“  My  invention  consists  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic  plates  and 
films  by  first  coating  the  glass  plate,  or  other  support,  with  a  solution  of 
gelatine  or  ’ other  suitable  non-sensitive  material,  then  immersing  the 
plate,  preferably  when  dry,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  say  from  two 
to  five  minutes,  more  or  less,  in  a  colouring  and  hardening  solution,  then, 
after  washing  the  plate  and  allowing  it  to  dry,  coating  it  with  a  sensitive 
emulsion.  The  coating  of  sensitive  emulsion  should  be  allowed  to  dry  in 
a  dark  room.  The  colouring  and  hardening  solution  must  be  one  that 
will  not  only  colour  the  layer  of  gelatine  and  render  it  non-aetinic  by 
entering  into  the  substance  of  same,  but  also  produce  a  reaction  which 
has  tbe  effect  of  oxidising  and  hardening  the  gelatine,  and  rendering  it 
practically  insoluble.  Consequently  the  colouring  matter  is  prevented 
from  being  taken  up  by  the  sensitive  emulsion  subsequently  applied. 
The  solution  preferably  employed  for  the  purpose  is  permanganate  of 
potass,  and  a  suitable  strength  is  obtained  by  adding  about  one  ounce  of 
the  permanganate  to  one  gallon  of  water. 

“  Tbe  colour  in  the  non-sensitive  substratum  disappears  during  the 
development  when  developers  such  as  hydroquinone  are  employed,  or  in 
the  fixing  bath  when  this  contains  sulphite  of  soda  and  acid.” 


WELLINGTON’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
STRIPPING  FILMS. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  in  describing  his  improvements  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  stripping  films,  says  the  invention  has  for  its  purpose  to 
provide  a  film  of  gelatine,  which  is  supported  during  exposure  upon  a 
backing  of  paper,  cardboard,  or  the  like,  from  which  backing  it  is  stripped 
prior  to  the  process  of  printing. 
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Hitherto  stripping  films  have  been  formed  by  interposing  between  an 
insoluble  gelatine  and  a  paper  backing  a  layer  of  soluble  gelatine,  which 
was,  after  development  and  prior  to  the  process  of  printing,  dissolved  by 
means  of  hot  water,  thus  releasing  the  negative  from  its  temporary 
support.  In  films  of  this  class  the  insoluble  gelatine  was  so  thin  that  it 
was  necessary  to  transfer  it  to  another  permanent  transparent  support, 
this  transference  forming  a  necessary  part  of  the  process.  Stripping 
films  of  this  kind  were  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  various  respects,  and 
the  process  is  now  no  longer  to  be  met  with  in  practice. 

“  In  stripping  films  manufactured  according  to  my  invention  the  disad¬ 
vantages  hitherto  obtaining  are  overcome.  The  stripping  is  effected 
without  the  use  of  hot  baths  or  special  treatment  of  any  kind,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  transfer  the  stripped  film  to  any  other  support. 

“  In  carrying  my  invention  into  effect  I  coat  upon  one  or  both  sides  of 
any  suitable  paper,  as,  for  instance,  upon  the  well-known  photographic 
papers,  and  also  those  coated  with  baryta,  whether  matt  or  calendered,  a 
substratum  containing  a  suitable  proportion  of  any  gum  or  resin  dis¬ 
solved  in  any  of  the  well-known  solvents  which  are  in  general  use  for 
this  purpose.  In  practice  I  have  found  that  good  results  may  be  obtained 
with  mastic,  and  this  in  varying  proportions,  or  with  other  gums  and 
resins,  as,  for  instance,  damar,  copal,  and  their  congeners,  but  I  prefer 
to  use  gum  sandarac  or  gum  copal.  The  thickness  of  the  solution  of 
these  gums  is,  in  like  manner,  capable  of  considerable  variation,  and  will 
depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  means  which  are  adopted  for  coating 
the  paper.  For  instance,  if  the  paper  be  coated  by  immersion  in  a 
trough,  a  solution  of  one  part  of  gum  sandarac  or  gum  copal  and  ten 
parts  of  methylated  spirit  or  other  solvent  will  be  found  to  answer  well. 
The  gum  solution  may,  if  desired,  be  stained  with  some  non-actiuic  colour 
in  order  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  light  through  the  film  and  to  di¬ 
minish  hala  ion. 

“  Having  thus  prepared  my  paper  backing  by  coating  it  with  a  sub¬ 
stratum  ot  gum,  and  permitted  it  to  dry,  I  proceed  to  coat  thereupon  the 
layer  of  gelatine  which  is  destined  to  form  the  body  of  the  film  itself.  This 
body  I  form  of  gelatine,  which  I  preferably  render  insoluble  by  the  addition 
thereto,  immediately  prior  to  coating,  of  a  suitable  proportion  of  soda 
alum,  chrome  alum,  or  any  of  those  well-known  chemicals  which  have 
the  property  of  rendering  gelatine  insoluble  when  dry.  I  coat  the 
gelatine  upon  the  gummed  paper  backing  in  sufficient  thickness  to  give 
me,  when  dried  and  stripped  from  the  gummed  paper,  a  film  of  sufficient 
suostance  to  serve  as  the  support  of  a  negative.  In  practice,  I  prefer  to 
make  the  gelatine  so  thick  that  the  resulting  film,  together  with  the 
emulsion  spread  upon  it,  measures  from  20u0ths  to  10,000ths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  when  dry,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
iransfer  the  film  to  another  support.  If  it  be  desired,  the  paper  backing 
may  be  coated  with  the  gelatine  upon  both  sides,  the  coating  upon  the 
bacK  in  such  case  having  for  its  purpose  to  prevent  the  warping  and 
cockling  of  the  entire  support  through  change  of  temperature  and  hygro- 
metric  conditions.  When  the  gelatine  is  dry,  I  coat  upon  it  the  sensitive 
emulsion  in  the  manner  well  known  to  those  skilled  in  the  art.  This 
process  completes  the  manufacture  of  the  film. 

‘‘  If  desired,  the  silver  salts  may  be  emulsified  with  the  gelatine  used  to 
form  the  body  film,  in  which  case  the  body  film  and  sensitive  surface 
are  produced  at  one  and  the  same  operation,  thus  avoiding  the  loss  oi 
time  involved  in  the  double  process  and  the  intermediate  drying  opera¬ 
tion. 

“  I  expose  my  improved  film  while  still  in  contact  with  the  backing  of 
gummed  paper  upon  which  it  is  formed,  this  backing  giving  body  and 
rigidity  to  the  film,  which  is  advantageous.  In  like  manner  1  preferably 
effect  the  process  of  development,  fixing,  and  washing  upon  the  paper 
backing.  When  the  washing  is  complete,  or  at  any  stage  of  the  process 
after  exposure  of  the  film,  I  separate  or  strip  the  body  film  of  gelatine, 
together  with  the  emulsion  coating  upon  it,  by  pulling  off  the  backing  of 
gummed  paper,  the  function  of  tne  gummed  substratum,  in  which  lies 
the  essence  of  my  invention,  being  to  facilitate  the  stripping  process. 
Having  thus  separated  the  negative  with  its  permanent  support,  I  pre¬ 
ferably  squeegee  this  upon  a  ferrotype  plate,  sheet  of  glass  polished  by 
means  of  French  chalk,  or  talc,  or  with  wax,  or  other  similar  plane  and 
polished  surface,  upon  which  it  is  permittted  to  dry,  and  from  which  it 
derives  a  flat  and  polished  surface.  The  negative  may  be  squeegeed 
with  either  surface  in  contact  with  the  polisned  plate.  Should  it  be 
desired  to  remove  any  grain  or  matt  appearance  of  the  paper  backing 
which  may  appear  upon  the  gelatine  body,  this  side  may  be  placed  for 
this  purpose  in  contact  with  the  polished  plate.  When  the  negative 
becomes  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  peeled  from  the  polished  surface,  and  is 
then  ready  for  printing.” 

- ♦ - 

NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND. 

In  Glasgow  considerable  interest  has  recently  been  taken  in  the  utilising 
of  house  gas  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  studios  for  portraiture.  On  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Yerel,  of  the  Albion  Albumenising  Company  during 
the  last  ten  days  or  so,  quite  a  large  number  of  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  in  and  around  Glasgow  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
and  working  a  new  lamp  specially  designed  for  portraiture  ;  the  gas 
burners  are  on  the  incandescent  principle,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
distinct  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  light  over  the  earlier  forms  of 


such  a  method  of  lighting;  this  m;iy  probably  be  caused  by  an  improved 
mantle  or  shield  which  we  understand  has  been  adapted  to  the  lamp  ;  in 
any  case  a  beautifully  pure  white  light  is  provided,  the  mantles  of  the 
burners  diffusing  the  light  in  a  most  effective  manner. 

The  arrangements  for  altering  the  elevations  and  position  of  the  lamp 
are  simplicity  itself,  the  slightest  touch  being  sufficient  to  raUe  or  lower 
the  illuminating  portions  into  any  desired  position. 

In  candle  power,  we  should  say  that  the  lamp,  when  burning  at  its 
best,  with  a  full  supply  of  gas,  is  considerably  over  a  thousand  candle 
power,  but  even  with  this  there  is  no  overheating  of  the  studio,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  cost  of  working  the  same  does  not  exceed  a  few  pence 
per  hour. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  making  a  few  exposures  with  the  aid  of  the 
new  lamp,  and  were  surprised  at  the  shortness  of  time  needed,  a  few 
seconds  only  being  required  to  yield  excellent  negatives. 

Much  satisfaction  has  been  expressed  by  those  who  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  inspecting  and  working  the  new  lamp,  and  it  would  appear  as  if 
a  distinct  advance  had  been  made  in  the  direction  of  artificial  lighting  of 
studios  by  means  of  house  gas.  .... 

The  prospects  of  Glasgow  having  another  International  Exhibition  in 
1897  continue  to  brighten  every  day,  and  before  long  it  is  probable  that 
a  committee  will  be  formed  to  further  the  scheme. 

- 4 - 
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*  *  In  this  column  we  shall ,  from  time  to  time,  print  questions  that  may  be 
*  addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  JOURNAL 
useful  and  instructive. 


Acetylene  Generator  (To  Mr.  Thompson).— “The  acetylene  gene¬ 
rator  I  described  was  simply  an  old  oxygen  generator  apparatus 
which  I  had  had  by  me  for  years,  and  was  utilised  for  This 
purpose  by  suspending  in  it  the  flower  pot  to  hold  the  CaC2. 
A  diao-ram  would  not  make  it  any  clearer,  and  I  do  not  claim  it 
as  the  best  form  possible  if  you  are  going  to  construct  one 
specially.” — E.  Banks. 

Collodion  Emulsion  (To  Mr.  J.  Hampton).— “  In  an  article  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  one  Mr.  Hampton  has  been  working  from,  I 
pointed  out  that  with  many  samples  of  the  new  methylated 
spirit  an  organic  salt  of  silver  and  chromium  was  found,  and 
which  was  not  discharged  by  the  cadmium  bromide.  The  simplest 
plan  in  that  case  is  to  add  the  bromide  first,  until  all  the  free 
nitrate  of  silver  is  converted  into  bromide,  and  then  add  a  drop 
of  saturated  solution  of  bichrome.  The  emulsion  should  be 
pure  white  or  nearly  so,  and  not  grey.” — E.  Banks. 

Acetylene  (To  E.  W.  B.)— “  I  wrote  of  acetylene  not  as  a  possible 
rival  to  ordinary  gas,  but  as  a  pure,  brilliant,  and  very  actinic 
light  for  photographic  purposes,  and  which  was  so  safely  and 
easily  produced  with  simple  appliances.  For  this  purpose, 
ordinary  gas  is  not  in  it,  and  even  the  incandescent  gas  is  not 
equal  to  acetylene,  on  account  of  its  large  area  of  flame.  If  you 
place  a  stop,  say  of  f  inch  diameter,  before  the  incandescent  gas, 
and  also  the  acetylene,  the  difference  is  much  in  favour  of  the 
latter.” — E.  Banks. 


©ur  (SUttoual  Cable. 

.eceived  : — The  New  Light  (a  series  of  illustrated  articles 
escriptive  of  experiments  with  the  X  rays),  and  Tables  of  Lon- 
ugate  Foci,  by  J.  R.  Gotz  (Second  Edition).  Both  these  are 
nhiLhJ  W  Mossrs  Da  wham  &  Ward.  Farrmgdon-avenue,  E.L. 


Thomas’s  A1  Plates. 

R.  W.  Thomas  &  Co.,  Thornton  Heath. 

This  is  a  new  plate,  claimed  by  the  makers  to  possess  extreme  fine¬ 
ness  of  grain  with  great  speed.  We  readily  testify  to  the  fact  that 
both  claims  are  well  grounded,  our  trials  of  the  plates  fully  sub¬ 
stantiating  them.  In  the  present  demand  for  plates  of  extreme 
rapidity,  the  A1  plates  should  achieve  marked  popularity.  Not 
only  are  the  A1  plates  very  rapid,  and  fine  m  gram,  but  they  resist 
fog  in  development  to  a  notable  degree  —  a  point  upon  which  many 
modern  makers  of  extremely  rapid  plates  are  to  be  congratulated. 
We  developed  the  Al  plates  with  Thomas  s  Universal  developer  a 
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■excellent  developer — in  one  solution,  which  we  can  highly  recommend. 
The  following  pyro-ammonia  developer  is  also  given  by  the  makers  : — 


Pyro  Stock  Solution. 

Sodium  sulphite  .  3  ounces. 

Ammonium  bromide  .  i  ounce. 

Citric  acid  . . . .  i  ;> 

To  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water  made 

up  to .  10  ounces. 

When  quite  cold  add  pyrogallic  acid  ....  1  ounce. 

Ammonia  Stock  Solution. 

Liquor  ammoniaB  '880  .  1  ounce. 

Distilled  or  boiled  water  to  make  .  10  ounces. 


(The  above  solutions  will  keep  good  for  a  long  time  if  well 
stoppered.) 

No.  1  Solution. 

Pvro  stock  solution  .  2  ounces. 

Water  to  make  .  20  „ 

No.  2  Solution. 

Ammonia  stock  solution  .  2  ounces. 

Water  to  make  .  20  ,, 

For  normal  exposures  use  equal  parts  of  Nos.  1  and  2 ;  for  under¬ 
exposure  increase  the  No.  2  ;  for  over-exposure  reduce  the  quantity 
of  No.  2  solution. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  make  up  small  quantities 
the  following  instructions  are  given  : — 


Pyro  stock  solution .  1  drachm. 

Ammonia  stock  solution .  1  „ 

Water  . . : .  2|  ounces. 


To  be  modified  for  under  or  over-exposure  as  above  directed. 

- ♦ - 

Hctnd  antj  ilotys. 


Mr.  Thomas  H.  King,  M.P.S.,  of  the  Amersham  Pharmacy,  Market-square, 
Amersham,  writes:  “Kindly  intimate  that  I  have  a  dark  room  for  use  of 
visitors.” 

A  Central  News  telegram  states  that  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  is  at  present 
specially  devoting  himself  to  work  with  Professor  Rontgen’s  light,  and  will 
shortly  attempt  to  photograph  the  human  brain. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Scotton,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Derby  Photographic  Society, 
writes:  “Will  you  kindly  inform  your  readers  that  I  have  removed  from 
'9,  Church- street,  to  11,  Pear  Tree-road,  Derby,  and  oblige.” 

We  are  informed  that  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  has  consented  to  open 
the  Exhibition  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  to  be  held  at  the 
Public  Baths,  Church-street,  Camberwell,  on  March  2,  1896,  at  seven  p.m.  The 
Exhibition  will  continue  open  for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

The  Photograi>hic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o’clock, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  February  19.  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  will  read  a  paper, 
entitled  The  Composition  of  the  Negative  Image  and  its  Relation  to  Speed 
Readings  and  Printing  Qualities. 

Mr.  J.  Epstein,  of  33,  Broad-street,  Bristol,  has  received  an  intimation 
that  the  highest  award  has  been  granted  to  him  of  a  silver  medal  for  his  show 
of  picture-frame  mouldings  and  mounts  at  the  National  Trades  and  Industrial 
Exhibition  held  at  Glasgow.  This  makes  four  silver  medals  within  the  last 
two  years  Mr.  Epstein  has  received. 

An  Alarm  op  Fire. — An  alarm  of  fire,  which,  fortunately,  proved  ground¬ 
less,  occurred  in  Bournemouth  last  week.  The  South  Coast  Photographic 
Supply  Association  have  recently  introduced  a  very  powerful  flashlight  for  the 
purposes  of  photographic  enlarging  and  copying.  On  the  occasion  of  its  first 
being  put  into  use,  the  flash  was  so  vivid  and  so  unlike  anything  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  before  that  the  brigade  were  immediately  called  out,  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  uniformed  and  helmeted  firemen  were  on  the  premises, 
only  to  find  that  their  services  were  not  required. 

Acetylene  Explosion  and  Fire. — In  New  Haven,  Conn.,  January  21,  an 
explosion  and  fire  occurred,  by  which  three  men  were  killed  and  a  building 
destroyed,  on  account  of  experiments  with  acetylene,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  and  the  especial  cause  of  the  accident  cannot  be  accurately  determined, 
as  the  apparatus  was  wrecked,  several  of  the  participants  badly  burned,  and 
one  killed.  On  the  third  floor  of  a  four-story  brick  building  was  the  shop  of 
Frank  P.  Phlegar,  a  machine  jobber,  who  was  said  to  be  experimenting  upon  a 
regulator  to  control  the  delivery  of  gas  from  steel  cylinders,  about  six  inches 
in  diameter  by  four  feet  long,  in  which  liquefied  acetylene  was  kept,  the 
pressure  of  which,  at  66°  to  70°  Fahr.,  according  to  Lewes  and  Shuckert,  would 
be  about  600  pounds  per  square  inch.  It  was  known  that,  when  the  explosion 
occurred,  seven  men  were  standing  about  the  apparatus,  of  whom  one  was 
killed,  and  all  the  others  badly  burned  and  injured.  A  second  explosion  soon 
followed  the  first,  the  surrounding  structures  being  badly  shaken  up,  and 
flames  enveloping  the  building,  which  was  so  quickly  destroyed  by  the  fire 
that  two  other  occupants  were  burned  to  death. 


Under  the  chairmanship  of  the  President  (Mr.  Leslie  Selby),  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  West  London  Photographic  Society  was  held  last  Frida  v  at  the 
Frascati  Restaurant.  The  toast  list  included  “Success  to  the  West  London 
Photographic  Society,”  admirably  given  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Brown;  “The 
Officers,”  for  which  Mr.  James  Stein  (Hon.  Secretary)  replied;  “The 
Visitors,”  given  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Bedding;  “The 
Chairman,”  proposed  by  Mr.  Lamley.  An  enjoyable  musical  entertainment 
and  a  capital  dinner  contributed  to  the  pleasure  of  the  members  and  their 
guests. 

Camera-proof  Dresses. — A  facetious  writer,  referring  to  the  new  photo¬ 
graphy,  says  :  “  It  is  said  that  the  ordinary  feminine  wearing  apparel  will  be 
;  powerless  to  prevent  the  camera  from  taking  any  picture  the  operator  chooses, 
and,  if  the  principle  is  carried  out  in  snap-shot  cameras,  we  may  expect  all 
sorts  of  awkward  complications.”  The  same  writer  has  been  told  that  the 
only  material  which  will  baffle  the  camera  of  the  future  is  satin,  so  that  ladies 
“  who  wish  to  preserve  a  certain  degree  of  privacy  in  their  walks  abroad  will 
do  well  to  provide  themselves  with  a  complete  suit  of  armour  manufactured 
of  satin.”  Further,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  already  heard  of 
several  dresses  being  described  as  “camera-proof.” 

For  the  purpose  of  rendering  material  assistance  to  a  very  old  photographer 
(Mr.  Henry  Reynolds)  at  a  time  of  serious  illness,  a  smoking  concert  is  to  be 
held  at  the  Champion  Hotel,  Aldersgate-street,  on  Friday,  March  6.  Mr. 
Reynolds  has  had  a  long  and  honourable  association  with  photography.  In 

I  the  year  1860  he  accompanied  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue  to  Spain  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  a  series  of  views  of  the  total  solar  eclipse,  on  July  18,  at  Rivabellosa, 
near  Miranda  de  Ebro.  The  party  also  included  Mr.  Beckley,  of  Kew  Observa¬ 
tory,  Mr.  Downes,  and  Mr.  E.  Beck.  The  extraordinary  results  then  obtained 
formed  the  subject  of  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue’s  Bakerian  Lecture,  read  April  10, 
1862.  He  photographed  the  first  contingent  of  invalid  troops  arriving  from 
the  Crimea,  and  was  engaged  in  making  the  first  series  of  views  of  the  Abbeys  of 
Yorkshire  for  the  then  eminent  firm  of  Messrs.  De  la  Motte  &  Cundall,  subse¬ 
quently  the  views  of  the  Manchester  Fine  Art  Exhibition  of  1867,  and,  for  the 
late  Mr.  Francis  Bedford,  his  series  of  North  and  South  Wales,  Warwickshire, 
Gloucestershire,  &c.  Next  went  to  Spain  with  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue,  the 
astronomer,  to  do  the  photographic  work  of  the  eclipse,  sun  spots  (enlarged) 
and  lunar  observations,  at  his  observatory,  as  also  spectroscopic  work  to 
determine  red  flames.  Later  proceeded  to  India,  Nicobar  Islands.  He  had 
the  training  of  officers  at  Greenwich  Observatory  for  the  transit  of  Venus, 
assisting  Mr.  De  la  Rue  in  his  researches  in  electricity  with  vacuum  tubes,  and 
more  recently  with  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company,  and  working  in  the 
British  Museum,  photographing  antiquities,  the  Portland  vase,  Elgin  marbles, 
&c.  The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  concert  is  Mr.  S.  Clark,  London  Stereoscopic 
Company,  54,  Cheapside,  and  he  will  be  happy  to  supply  tickets,  which  are 
Is.  each. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  Lantern  Slides,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Leeds 
Photographic  Society,  was  given  on  Thursday  evening,  the  6th  inst.,  in  the 
Albert  Hall,  and  attracted  a  large  attendance.  About  220  slides  were  shown 
by  the  electric  light.  The  Exhibition  represented  the  work  of  the  following 
members  of  the  Society  :  Messrs.  G.  Bingley,  J.  H.  Walker,  A.  Naylor,  H.  P. 
Atkinson,  J.  A.  Moxon,  J  Taylor,  A.  Nicholson,  C.  H.  R  Pickard,  Thomas 
Butterworth,  H.  C.  Watson,  A.  C.  Beilby,  A.  W.  Atkinson,  and  Miss  S.  Cliff. 
The  description  of  the  views,  all  of  which  were  very  beautiful,  and  were  much 
appreciated,  was  given  by  Mr.  G.  Bingley.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Exhibition 
a  number  of  slides,  illustrating  the  new  photography,  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Branson,  were  shown,  as  well  as  a  slide  showing  the  skeleton  of  the  hand  seen 
through  the  flesh,  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  Swinton,  of  London,  kindly  lent  for  the 
occasion  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Burrell.  The  slides  represented  several  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  the  chief  contributor  being  Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley,  who  conducted  us 
first  into  Scotlaud,  and,  in  the  second  part  of  the  programme,  into  the  Lake 
District,  explaining,  as  he  went  along,  many  objects  of  geological  interest. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Walker’s  slides  were,  many  of  them,  of  architectural  and  historical 
interest.  A  batch  of  athletic  subjects  was  shown  by  Mr.  Moxon,  flower 
studies  by  A.  C.  Beilby,  and  several  figure  transparencies  by  the  remainder  of 
the  exhibitors,  Mr.  James  Taylor  showing,  in  addition,  excellent  work  done  in 
Jersey.  Mr.  Bingley  announced  that  Mr.  Branson  had  arranged,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society,  to  give  a  lecture,  with  practical 
demonstrations,  on  the  new  photography  in  the  Philosophical  Hall,  on  Friday, 
the  14th  inst.  It  was  also  announced  that  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the 
United  Kingdom  will  hold  its  annual  meetings  in  Leeds  from  July  13 
to  July  18.  The  Society  were  again  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Borland  for 
making  the  electric  arc  light,  and  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Pearson  for  assistance  with  the 
lantern. 

- - ♦ - 

Jlatent  iletos. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  January  27  and 
February  1,  1896  : — 

Cameras. — No.  1891.  “  Improvements  in  Cameras  and  Accessories  therefor." 

C.  E.  Peczenik. 

Cameras. — No.  1907.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  E.  H.  P* 
Humphreys. 

Photograph  Frames. — No.  1916.  “Improvement  in  Frames  for  inserting 
Photographs,  Pictures,  Prints,  and  alike  therein.”  G.  Butes. 

Hand  Cameras. — No.  1933.  “Improvements  in  Magazine  Cameras  with 
Screen  Focussing  Arrangement.”  J.  W.  Smith  and  F.  Eveleigh. 
Squeegee  Roller. — No.  1945.  “  An  Improved  Squeegee  Roller  for  Photo¬ 

graphic  Mounting.”  J.  Harkness. 

Cameras. — No.  1957.  “  Improvements  in  or  connected  with  Photographic 

l  Cameras.”  T.  P.  Brown. 
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Camera  Stand. — No.  1964.  “  Portable  Camera  Stand  and  Cycle  Attachment.” 
J.  Russell. 

Cameras. — No.  2016.  “Improvements  connected  with  Photographic  Cameras.” 
D.  H.  T.  Peploe. 

Dark  Rooms. — No.  2117.  “  Improvements  in  or  appertaining  to  Dark 

Chambers  for  Photographic  Purposes.”  Communicated  by  H.  Hofmann. 
G.  C.  Dymond. 

Developing  Tray.— No.  2165.  “  An  Improved  Tray  or  Dish  for  Photographic 
or  other  Purposes.  ”  J.  Airs. 

Photo-mechanical  Work. — No.  2359.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to 
Photo-mechanical  Reproductions.”  C.  F.  E.  Fenske. 

- - 
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Name  of  Society. 


Leeds  Photo.  Society . 

North  Middlesex . 

Richmond  . 

South  London  . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society 

Brixton  and  Glapham  . 

Gospel  Oak  . 

Hackney . 

North  Surrey  . 

Ashton-under-Lyne . 

Borough  Polytechnic . 

Croydon  Camera  Club  . 

Leytonstone  . 

Photographic  Club . 

Southport  . . . . . 

Bradford . 

Ealing . 

Leeds  Camera  Club  . 

Liverpool  Amateur . . 

London  and  Provincial . 

Oldham  . 

Birkenhead  Photo.  Asso . 

Croydon  Microscopical  . 


Subject 


Stereoscopy.  W.  I.  Chadwick. 
Development.  H.  Smith. 

Carbon  Printing.  The  Autotype  Company. 
Mounting  and  Framing.  J.C.S. Mummery. 
Conversazione. 

Stereoscopic  Photography.  J.  Gunston. 
Exposure.  A.  E.  Morton. 

A  Day  on  Dartmoor.  G.  J.  Avent. 
j  Making  of  Enlargements  Practically 
(  Demonstrated.  A.  Downes. 

A  Visit  to  a  Spanish  Bull  Fight.  J.  T.  Lees. 
Lantern-slide  Making  by  Members. 
Lantern  Night. 

f  How  to  Make  Lantern  Slides  by  Reduc- 
1  tion.  C.  A.  Russell. 

(The  Composition  of  the  Negative  Image 
■(  and  its  Relations  to  Speed-readings 
(  and  Printing  Qualities.  E.  J.  Wall. 
Query  N:ght. 

Prize  Slides. 

(  Composition  Different  Methods  of  Re- 
j  touching.  J.  T.  Fairs. 
Photo-ceramics.  P.  Elliff. 

(  Demonstration  on  Platinum  Toning  of 
•<  Gelatino-chloride  Paper.  Dr.  J.  W. 
(  Ellis. 

The  Kinetoscope.  Birt  Acres. 

Printing  and  Toning.  J.  Brooks. 
Demonstration. 

(  Demonstration  of  Anti-halation  Plates, 
t  C.  F.  Oakley. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

February  11, — Annual  Meeting,— Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  in  the 
chair. 

The  nominations  of  four  new  members  were  read,  six  new  members  were 
elected,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  following  had  been  admitted  as 
Fellows : — Messrs.  F.  W.  Edwards,  Hall  Edwards,  J.  H.  Coath,  Court  Cole, 
and  C.  E.  Hearson. 

The  Progress  Medal. 

The  Chairman,  in  presenting  the  progress  medal  to  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  for 
his  invention  of  the  tele-photographic  lens,  said  this  medal  was  one  of  those 
distinctions  which  it  was  the  aim  of  all  who  were  working  in  the  best  interests 
of  photography  to  gain,  and  in  all  the  list  of  those  who  had  already  obtained  it 
no  one  had  secured  it  more  honourably  or  by  greater  skill  than  the  present 
recipient,  who  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  scientific  -Jmen  a  remarkable  new 
power  which  would,  doubtless,  in  the  future,  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  advantage 
both  of  science  and  of  art. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  suitably  acknowledged  the  presentation. 

The  Annual  Report. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  together  with  the  balance-sheet,  was 
taken  as  read. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  adopted  without  discussion,  and,  upon 
the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Hindley,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  President, 
the  Council,  the  Auditors,  and  the  Scrutineers. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson  then  read  the  report  of  the  Scrutineers,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  result  of  the  voting  for  the  new  Council  was  as  follows  : — 
President :  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  R.  E.,  &c. —  Vice-Presidents  :  The 
Earl  of  Crawford,  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood,  M.A. ,  and  Messrs.  H.  Chapman 
Jones  and  T.  R.  Dallmeyer. — Council:  Messrs.  Thomas  Bedding,  Thomas 
Bolas,  F.  A.  Bridge,  James  Cadett,  F.  P.  Cembrano,  jun.,  E  Clifton,  A. 
Cowan,  W.  E.  Debenham,  W.  England,  Colonel  J.  Gale,  T.  C.  Hepworth, 
F.  Hollyer,  A.  Mackie,  J.  A.  Sinclair,  J.  Spiller,  J.  W.  Swan,  E.  J.  Wall, 
L.  Warnerke,  Paul  L.  Waterlow,  and  Horace  Wilmer. — Treasurer :  Mr.  G. 
Scamell. 

The  New  Shadow  Photography. 

The  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  formal  business  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  called  upon  Mr.  A.  A.  Campbell  Swinton,  who  had  promised  to  make 
a  communication,  with  experimental  illustrations,  upon  this  subject,  remark¬ 
ing  that  he  objected  to  the  use  of  the  word  “  photography  ”  in  that  connexion, 
and  would  prefer  to  use  the  term  “  shadow  electrography.  ” 

Mr.  Swinton  said  at  the  outset  that  he  was  not  a  photographer,  but  an 
electrician,  and  that  was  probably  the  reason  why  he  was  present,  for  the 


difficulties  attendant  upon  “the  new  photography"  were  chiefly  electrical 
difficulties,  and  he  therefore  proposed  to  confine  himself  more  especially  to 
the  electrical  side  of  the  question.  He  first  showed  the  sparking  of  a  Rkum- 
korff  induction  coil,  then  the  same  spark  in  a  glass  bulb,  and  afterward 
difference  in  the  effect  when  the  air  had  been  exhausted  from  the  bulb,  the 
spark  then  appearing  as  two  luminous  rings.  For  the  purpose  under  con¬ 
sideration,  he  said,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  tubes  with  far  higher  vacua 
than  the  ordinary  Geissler’s  tubes,  of  which  he  showed  several  specimens. 
The  difference  between  a  Geissler’s  tube  and  a  Crookes’  radiant  matter  tube 
was,  that,  whereas  in  the  former  the  luminosity  was  due  to  the  gas  contained 
in  the  tube,  and  took  place  throughout  the  whole  of  the  tube,  in  the  latter 
the  luminosity  was  due  to  the  cathode  rays,  and  took  place,  not  throughout 
the  residual  gas,  but  only  at  certain  points,  a  peculiar  point  about  these 
cathode  rays  being  that  they  could  be  deflected  by  a  magnet,  which  was  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  their  being  electrified  particles  of  matter.  One 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Rdntgen  rays  was,  that  they  were  unaffected 
by  a  magnet  after  leaving  the  glass,  and  this  had  also  been  determined 
by  Professor  Oliver  Lodge,  and  they  were  incapable  of  reflection  except  to 
a  very  small  degree.  For  producing  photographic  images  by  means  of 
these  radiations,  it  was  very  important  to  use  tubes  of  the  right  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  this  depended  to  some  extent  upon  the  source  of  energy  that 
was  employed.  If  suitable  tubes  could  be  obtained,  he  thought  the 
Tesla  coil  would  yield  the  best  results,  as  with  it  the  exposure  could  be 
largely  reduced.  He  had  been  iuundated  with  inquiries  as  to  where  the 
necessary  apparatus  could  be  obtained,  and  therefore  mentioned  that  suitable 
tubes  were  sold  by  A.  E.  Cossor,  67,  Farringdon-road,  H.  Henderson,  70, 
Finsbury-pavement,  and  Poths,  3,  Creechurch-hme,  Leadenhall-street.  Mr. 
Swinton  then  demonstrated  the  process.  Six  dry  plates  cut  to  lantern  size 
were  placed  on  the  table,  each  being  contained  in  a  double  envelope  of  black 
paper,  and  upon  them  were  laid  purses,  pencils,  and  other  small  articles,  at  a 
distance  of  about  eight  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  An  exposure  was 
given  of  three  minutes,  by  illuminating  the  tube  for  twelve  periods  of  fifteen 
seconds  with  fifteen  seconds’  rest  between  each  to  prevent  overheating  and 
fracture  of  the  glass,  and  the  results  upon  development  were  shown  in  the 
lantern,  and  were  in  every  case  quite  successful.  An  attempt  was  also  made 
to  obtain  a  “shadowgraph  ”  of  the  hand  of  Mr.  Fred  Marsh,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society,  one  of  whose  fingers  had  been  crushed,  but  for  some  reason  which  was 
not  explained  this  was  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Swinton  concluded  his  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  saying  that  he  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Stanton,  had  been  devoting  their 
attention  specially  to  the  reduction  of  the  necesstry  period  of  exposure,  as,  if 
the  discovery  was  to  be  of  any  use  in  medicine  and  surgery,  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  exposure  should  be  short,  and  he  showed  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  human  foot  which  had  been  secured  in  fifty-five  seconds. 

A  large  number  of  examples  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Swinton  and  Mr.  Gifford, 
as  also  a  series  of  new  lantern  slides  by  Messrs.  Newton. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Gifford  said  that,  in  the  course  of  his  experiments,  he  exposed 
without  pausing,  giving  a  continuous  exposure,  and  had  not  broken  any  tubes. 
He  had  experimented  with  an  aluminium  window  to  the  tube,  and  found  the 
advantage  over  glass  was  so  small  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  take  the 
trouble  and  risk  of  making  an  aluminium  tube,  as  had  been  suggested.  He 
asked  whether  Mr.  Swinton  had  noticed  any  difference  between  rapid  and 
slow  plates  in  this  connexion.  In  his  own  case  he  found  that  theie  was  no 
apparent  difference  in  the  time  of  exposure,  whether  the  plates  were  “rapid” 
or  “slow,”  and  comparatively  slow  plates  gave  more  plucky  negatives, 
f  Mr.  Swinton  had  only  used  two  kinds  of  plates,  and  those  not  in  such  a 
|  manner  as  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  their  speed. 

J  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  suggested  that,  for  making  these  investigations,  plates 
should  be  specially  prepared,  so  that  there  might  be  definite  knowledge  as  to 
their  composition. 

Mr.  Gifford  thought  that  no  one  had  yet  photographed  the  human  head 
by  the  Rbntgen  rays,  and,  as  a  great  deal  had  lately  been  said  upon  the  subject, 
he  had,  as  an  experiment,  attempted  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  the  contents  of 
an  incubated  egg,  and  he  exhibited  the  result.  The  network  of  blood  vessels 
was  dimly  discernible,  hut  there  was  nothing  else,  and,  as  the  human  brain  was 
surrounded  by  a  bony  envelope,  he  did  not  think  it  could  be  photographed. 
He  had  observed  one  effect  which  he  was  quite  unable  to  explain,  a  piece  of 
brass  tube  was  placed  in  contact  with  a  plate,  and  produced  a  white  place  on 
|  the  negative,  but,  when  the  tube  was  outside  the  plate  box,  and  not  in  contact 
with  the  film,  a  black  ring  resulted.  This  seemed  to  point  to  some  sort  of 
attraction  of  the  rays  by  the  tube,  or  to  a  reflection  from  its  sides. 

Dr.  Glover  Lyon  said  it  had  occurred  to  him  that,  as  the  microbes  of 
disease  were  killed  by  sunlight,  they  might  possibly  be  killed  by  the  Rdntgen 
rays,  and  he  had  made  experiments  in  that  direction.  It  was  a  very  fascinating 
idea  that  the  germs  of  consumption  might  be  killed  without  touching  the 
body  at  all,  by  simply  throwing  germicidal  rays  into  the  interior  of  the 
patient.  With  a  Tesla  apparatus  he  had  operated  upon  a  cultivation  of 
(  diphtheria  microbes  for  twelve  hours,  but  they  grew  as  fast  as  ever,  and  he  was 
I  sorry  to  say  he  had  no  result  at  all.  But  he  did  not  regard  this  as  the  end  of 
the  subject,  for  he  thought  it  quite  possible  that,  with  higher  power  than  he 
had  used,  something  more  satisfactory  might  be  obtained.  He  had  found  that 
rapid  plates  gave  better  results  than  slower  plates,  exposures  being  equal. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  suggested  that,  in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  for 
“resting”  the  tube  during  exposure,  duplicate  tubes  should  be  utilised,  being 
alternately  brought  into  position  and  illuminated  for  a  short  time,  the  expo¬ 
sure  thus  being  continuous. 

Mr.  Swinton  thought  this  a  very  good  idea. 

The  Earl  of  Crawford  asked  whether  any  experiments  had  been  made  in 
which  the  sensitive  film  was  spread  upon  a  support  which  would  not  fluoresce  ? 

The  Assistant  Secretary  said  he  had  tried  ferrotype  plates  coated  with  a 
rapid  collodion  emulsion,  but  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  results  whatever. 

Mr.  Swinton  remarked  that  it  had  been  suggested  that,  if  the  plate  were 
heated,  so  as  to  increase  the  fluorescence,  the  exposure  might  be  reduced  very 

I  greatly,  but  he  and  Mr.  Stanton  had  been  unable  to  produce  the  slightest 
difference  by  this  means. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  Mr.  Swinton,  the^  proceedings 
terminated,  but  a  large  number  of  members  and  visitors  remainedTo  witness  a 
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further  demonstration  of  the  process  and  to  examine  the  apparatus  employed. 
The  meeting  was  a  “record”  one,  the  Society’s  room  being  inconveniently 
crowded  during  the  whole  of  the  evening. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
February  6, — Mr.  H.  C.  Rapson  in  the  chair. 

Exhibition  of  Pictures. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  drew  attention  to  the  exhibition  of  pictures  kindly 
provided  and  arranged  in  the  room  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Welford,  with  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Fortune. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welford,  in  introducing  the  exhibition  of  pictures  by  American 
and  foreign  workers,  said  he  had  a  bureau  scheme  in  operation,  in  which  he 
acted  as  an  agent  for  a  number  of  foreign  exhibitors,  sending  their  pictures  to 
the  various  exhibitions,  and  generally  looking  after  their  interests,  and  was 
thereby  enabled  to  provide  the  present  display.  He  thought  it  was  to  some  extent 
a  novelty  and  a  welcome  change  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  society  meetings.  In 
an  hotel,  where  it  is  often  impossible  to  obtain  previous  possession  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  room,  except  for  a  short  time,  he  found  that  some  arrangement  for  the  rapid 
hanging  of  the  pictures  was  a  necessity,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  E. 
Fortune,  he  had  constructed  a  series  of  screens,  made  of  light  wood,  so  as  to 
be  portable.  These  are  joined  in  pairs  after  the  system  of  clothes-horses,  and 
made  rigid  by  a  cross  piece  at  the  back,  and  provide  a  convenient  hanging  space 
about  sixty-four  feet  long.  Upon  these  frames  were  hung  the  photographs, 
numbering  in  all  about  120,  of  which  one-third  were  framed  and  the  rest 
simply  mounted.  Some  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  arrangement  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  at  7.15  the  room’s  condition  was  normal,  and  at  8  o’clock  all 
four  sides  were  hung  with  photographs,  titled,  &c.  Mr.  Welford  thought  the 
members  would  agree  that  an  examination'of  the  pictures  would  give'evidence 
that  some  attempts  had  been  made  beyond  simply  reproducing  a  transcript  of 
what  was  before  them,  and  showed  careful  study  of  the  subject.  The  ex¬ 
hibitors  included  many  well-known  names  from  America,  and  Canada,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  Austria  were  also  represented. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  both  Mr.  Welford 
and  Mr.  Fortune  for  the  evening  they  had  given  the  members,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  and  carried  nan.  con.,  and  these  gentlemen  briefly 
replied. 

Halogens. 

A  question  from  the  box  was  read  :  “  Why  are  Jialogens  so  called  ?  ” 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham,  speaking  from  memory,  said  the  word  was  derived 
from  the  Greek,  hals,  meaning  sea  salt,  and  was  also  applied  to  bromine, 
iodine,  &c.,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  produce  salts  similar  in  compo¬ 
sition  to  sea  salts. 

Contrast  in  Development. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  referring  to  the  competition  arranged  between  Mr. 
Welford  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith,  said  the  plates  he  exposed  were  two  of  Marion’s 
portrait  plates.  The  subject  selected  he  thought  was  pretty  equal  on  both 
halves  of  the  plate,  and  constituted  a  very  fair  test  subject.  The  results  were 
passed  round. 

Mr.  Welford  detailed  his  mode  of  development.  One  was  done  with 
ordinary  washing  soda  and  dry  pyro,  and  the  second  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and  dry  pyro,  in  both  cases  there  being  an  entire  absence  of  any  restrainer 
beyond  that  peculiar  to  the  soda.  His  object  in  the  competition  had  been 
simply  to  prove  that  the  yellow  negative  gave  a  more  brilliant  print  than  the 
blue-toned  negative. 

Mr.  Debenham  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  clearer  shadows  in  both  pairs, 
and  suggested  that  the  plates  had  been  fogged. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  stated  that,  as  each  competitor  had  received  the  right- 
hand  half  of  one  and  the  left  of  the  other,  and  there  was  no  fog  on  the  rebate 
of  Mr.  Welford’s  plates,  that  was  out  of  the  question  as  far  as  he  was  con¬ 
cerned,  although  Mr.  Smith  might  have  fogged  his  subsequently.  He  thought 
there  was  no  silver  in  the  yellow  stain,  and  that  it  was  due  to  the  developer, 
and  not  to  the  silver  in  the  plate. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Smith  had  used  the  Ilford  Universal  developer,  with  the  addition 
in  the  case  of  one  of  two  grains  of  bromide  to  the  ounce  extra,  the  result 
appearing  to  be  very  much  over-exposed.  In  the  second  case  four  grains  of 
bromide  obtained  one  somewhat  clearer.  He  did  not  think  the  plates  had 
been  fogged  by  his  lamp.  Development  was  complete  in  about  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Debenham,  in  answer  to  the  Secretary,  said  his  grounds  for  saying  the 
plates  had  been  over-exposed  was  that  certain  sash  bars  were  entirely  lost  in 
one  case.  The  fact  that,  with  four  grains  additional  bromide  in  one  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  trials,  the  plate  developed  in  four  minutes  pointed  to  over-exposure,  in 
his  opinion. 

Mr.  Welford  thought  the  question  of  over  exposure  entirely  answered  by 
his  negatives,  with  which  no  restrainer  was  used  and  no  precaution  taken. 
The  stain  on  the  edges  was  in  due  proportion  to  that  on  the  rest  of  the  plate. 

Mr.  Bayston  inquired  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  solutions,  and  it  was 
ascertained  that  Mr.  Smith’s  were  rather  warm,  while  Mr.  Welford’s  were 
quite  cold,  which  was  conducive  to  contrast. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Hodd  had  always  found  Marion’s  portrait  plate  fog  very  much 
with  hydroquinone,  but  not  so  with  pyro. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  certain  wire  gauze  would  have  been  lost  in  the 
event  of  over-exposure. 

Mr.  Teape  considered  that,  on  account  of  the  fog  in  the  plates  developed 
with  hydroquinone,  nothing  like  a  comparison  could  be  attempted  between  the 
two  developers,  and  suggested  that  the  trials  be  repeated. 

Mr.  Welford,  although  not  wishing  any  one  to  think  he  was  desirous  of 
resting  on  his  laurels,  could  not  undertake  to  continue  the  contest,  and 
the  matter  dropped. 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club. — February  4,  Mr.  W.  Fraser  (Vice- 
President)  in  the  chair. — This  was  a  Lantern  Evening,  a  series  of  slides, 

The  Antiquities  and  Historical  Buildings  of  Essex, 

more  particularly  of  Colchester  and  its  neighbourhood,  being  shown  by  Mr,. 
George  Biddell,  who  gave  a  very  entertaining  and  instructive  description  of 
the  subjects  illustrated,  and,  in  conclusion,  urged  upon  his  audience  the 
desirability  of  devoting  their  attention  to  one  special  branch  of  photography, 
thus  obtaining,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  a  collection  of  photographs  far- 
more  valuable  than  a  similar  number  without  any  definite  connexion  between' 
them.  A  lantern-slide  competition,  open  to  members,  will  be  held  Tuesday, 
March  3.  The  first  prize  is  a  bronze  medal,  offered  by  the  President,  other 
prizes  for  second  and  third  position  being  given  by  Mr.  W.  Fraser.  Six 
slides  ( preferably  of  a  connected  series)  are  to  be  sent  in  (before  February  25) 
by  each  competitor,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  brief  descriptive  account. 
The  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  three  Judges  chosen  by  the  members. 

Camera  Club. — At  the  usual  Thursday  night’s  meeting  last  week,  Colonel' 
Stewart  showed  his  perfected 

Panoramic  Camera, 

together  with  many  excellent  specimen  photographs  taken  by  its  aid.  In 
general  construction  his  camera  remains  as  before,  but  it  has  been  much  im¬ 
proved  by  the  substitution  of  toothed  gearing  for  the  belt  previously  em¬ 
ployed.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  camera,  by  the  action  of  clockwork, 
travels  round  on  a  horizontal  table,  so  that  from  any  high  point  a  view  of  the 
entire  horizon  can  be  obtained.  The  negative  is  taken  on  Tollable  film,  which 
passes  over  two  cylinders  at  the  focal  plane,  a  slit  about  half  an  inch  in  width 
allowing  the  rays  from  the  lens  to  find  access  to  the  sensitive  surface,  which, 
travels  one  way,  while  the  camera  moves  in  the  opposite  direction.  There  is  a 
spirit  level  at  the  top  of  the  camera,  by  which  it  is  made  truly  horizontal ; 
the  operator  then  aims  at  the  extreme  left-hand  point  of  the  view  to  be  in¬ 
cluded,  presses  a  pneumatic  bulb,  which  causes  the  slit  in  front  to  open,  and 
the  camera  to  move  slowly  and  smoothly  in  a  central  pivot  until  the  required 
picture  is  complete.  By  making  the  slit  V-shaped,  more  exposure  can  be- 
given  to  the  foreground  than  to  the  sky,  and  the  time  of  exposure  can  be 
regulated  by  a  choice  of  stop,  the  speed  of  the  clockwork  being  constant,  and 
governed  by  a  fly.  It  will  be  observed  that,  owing  to  the  use  of  the  slit,  the 
marginal  rays  are  cut  off ;  therefore  it  is  possible  with  this  camera  to  use  a. 
single  lens  without  fear  of  distortion.  Colonel  Stewart  intends  shortly  to  try 
the  instrument  for  portrait  groups,  and  hopes  to  get  fine  results.  The  camera, 
in  its  present  form,  is  remarkably  compact,  and  seems  to  offer  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  working.  Colonel  Stewart’s  demonstration  was  followed  by  a- 
paper  by  Mr.  Evans,  the  subject  being 

Lincoln  Cathedral. 

This  was  by  no  means  an  ordinary  lantern  show,  or  we  could  not  afford  space- 
to  notice  it,  ordinary  lantern  shows  being  somewhat — well — exactly  so  ;  but 
Mr.  Evans’s  paper  was  a  well-considered  and  well-written  account  of  a 
cathedral,  which,  ascording  to  Lord  Grimthorpe,  is  the  grandest  we  have,  so- 
far  as  its  exterior  is  concerned.  But  his  paper  was  not  interesting  alone  om 
this  account,  for  it  showed  how  the  camera,  in  capable  hands,  is  able  to  make 
the  most  perfect  records  of  architectural  work,  both  in  mass  and  in  detail- 
At  one  moment  we  were  shown  a  view  of  the  grand  central  tower,  with  its- 
unique  ornamentation,  and  in  the  next  some  gargoyle  or  finial  wrought  by  the 
loving  hand  of  a  mason  who  had  something  more  than  mere  wages  in  his  mind 
when  he  took  chisel  and  mallet  in  hand.  Mr.  Evans  is  an  expert  photographer - 
as  well  as  an  architectural  student,  and  he  is  thus  able  to  take  each  picture 
with  a  purpose,  sometimes  to  show  how  the  work  of  different  centuries  is  dove¬ 
tailed  together,  and  sometimes  to  point  out  how  the  restorer’s  heavy  hand 
has  blotted  out  beauties  which  he  could  not  appreciate.  Beginning  with 
the  familiar  view  from  the  castle,  which  shows  the  broad  mass  of  the 
Cathedral,  towering  over  and  dominating  the  city,  its  size  being  apparently" 
increased  by  the  low  roofs  in  the  foreground,  Mr.  Evans  took  each 

part  of  the  beautiful  structure  in  detail ;  the  west  front,  more  curious 
than  architecturally  satisfactory,  with  its  Norman  recesses,  like  huge- 

sentry-boxes,  and  its  quaint  panels,  borrowed  from  some  Saxon  church 
of  earlier  date ;  then  each  bit  in  detail,  until  one  began  to  wonder 

what  a  mass  of  scaffolding  must  have  been  necessary  to  get  the  camera 

into  position.  The  west  front  done  with,  we  are  shown  the  beauties  of  the 
other  sides  of  the  sacred  fane,  and  then  a  lovely  little  picture  of  the  stairway 
which  leads  to  the  interior.  Here  we  see  how  the  carvings  have  been  hacked 
about  by  Cromwell’s  soldiers,  who  turned  the  place  into  a  barrack  and 
stable,  and  watered  their  horses  at  the  font,  finely  carved  out  of  black  basalt. 
But  much  rich  ornament  remains,  and  Mr.  Evans  has  paid  such  loving  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  that  he  has  enough  pictures  to  illustrate  a  thick  volume  om 
the  subject  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  Would  that  all  lantern  shows  were  so 
well  illustrated  !  In  the  course  of  a  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of 
the  paper,  Mr.  Gamble  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fen  villages  saved  their  valued  churches  from  spoliation  at? 
the  hands  of  Cromwell’s  lambs.  When  they  heard  that  the  soldiers  were 
coming  their  way,  they  made  preparation  to  welcome  them  with  open  arms, 
taking  care  to  have  ready  plenty  of  alcoholic  refreshment.  The  result  was 
that  the  men  became  so  helplessly  drunk  that  they  overslept  themselves,  and* 
had  no  time  the  next  morning  to  do  more  than  normal  damage  to  the  village 
church.  Lincoln  neglected  these  tactics,  and  suffered  perhaps  more  than  it 
would  have  done  if  the  soldiers  had  not,  by  force  of  circumstances,  been 
debarred  for  some  days  from  the  pleasures  of  sacrilege.  The  evening’s- 
entertainment  concluded  by  the  exhibition  by  Mr.  Bros  of  some  interesting 
pictures  which  he  had  lately  taken  during  a  trip  in  Spain.  These  pictures- 
were  of  the  walls  of  Tarragona,  which  showed  very  curiously  prehistoric  work 
at  their  base,  Roman  work  above  that,  and  at  the  top  of  all  far  more  modern 
masonry.  These  walls  are  more  than  twenty  feet  thick,  and  have  a  most- 
extraordinary  as  well  as  picturesque  effect.  Nearly  all  the  buildings  in 
Tarragona  show  Roman  work,  and  Mr.  Bros  seems  to  have  found  a  new  and' 
useful  field  for  photography  in  their  reproduction. 
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Hackney  Photographic  Society.— February  4,  Mr.  E.  Puttock  presiding.— 
Mr.  Guest  showed  an  isochromatic  film  negative  which  had  been  fogged  by 
exposure  to  the  dark-room  light — two  thicknesses  of  ruby  glass.  The  film  had 
been  developed  in  a  transparent  celluloid  well  dish,  and,  on  holding  the  dish 
and  film  up  to  the  light  to  judge  density,  the  light  had  fogged  the  film 
through  the  transparent  celluloid.  Mrs.  Snowden  Ward  then  gave  a  lantern 
lecture,  illustrated  by  American  exchange  slides,  and  also  by  some  made 
from  negatives  taken  by  the  lecturer  in  and  around  Shrewsbury  during  the  Con¬ 
vention  week.  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  showed  a  set  of  six  slides,  illustrative  of 
work  done  by  the  new  X  rays,  and  gave  at  the  same  time  an  account  of  the 
work  being  done  in  the  investigation  of  these  newly  discovered  rays. 

Nortli  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. — February  10.— Mr.  T.  E.  Fresh¬ 
water  gave  a  lecture  on 

Bee  Culture, 

illustrated  by  the  lantern.  After  describing  very  fully  the  insect  itself,  and 
its  various  parts,  and  the  uses  of  each,  such  as  the  tongue  and  its  sheath,  the 
tracheal  tubes,  constituting  the  breathing  apparatus,  See.,  he  showed  slides  of 
hives,  both  old-fashioned  and  improved  modern  ones,  with  movable  trays, 
which  could  be  shifted  when  filled  with  honey.  Among  the  slides  were  some 
showing  the  bees  in  the  act  of  swarming  and  being  transferred  to  their  new 
hive.  A  parasite  and  various  bacilli  which  prey  on  the  bees  were  also  shown. 

In  view  of  the  great  interest  shown  lately  in  photographs  taken  by  the  X  rays 
of  Professor  Rbntgen,  he  wound  up  his  lecture  by  exhibiting  some  slides  from 
negatives  taken  by  Mr.  Swinton  of  a  hand  and  a  live  frog,  showing  the  bones 
through  the  flesh  ;  also  a  razor,  in  which  the  blade  showed  through  the  handle ; 
and  coins  inside  a  leather  purse,  &e.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer 
concluded  the  proceedings. 

Putney  Photographic  Society.— February  4.— Dr.  Cuthbert  Wyman  in  the 
chair,  when  a  return  visit  was  made  from  the  Kingston-on-Thames  Society  by 
Mr.  Albert  Hill,  the  subjects  being 

.  Photo  Plastics,  and  Toning,  Intensifying,  and  Reducing  with  Uranium. 

Mr.  Hill  commenced  by  giving  a  brief  description  of  photo  plastics,  exhibiting 
some  interesting  examples  of  photographs  in  relief,  and  a  series  of  casts  show¬ 
ing  the  correction  of  false  modelling  from  the  cabinet  print  to  the  copper- 
deposited  portrait.  Their  uses  for  ornamental  relief  work  and  die-sinking 
were  briefly  touched  on.  The  lecturer  proceeded  to  give  a  demonstration  on 
the  uses  of 

Uranium  for  Toning,  Intensifying,  and  Reducing. 

Negatives  and  positives  were  treated,  and  the  method  of  building  up  and 
reducing  by  ammonia  and  glycerine  explained.  His  method  of  treating  nega¬ 
tives  of  extreme  contrasts  was  shown,  which  proved  to  be  most  effectual  as  well 
as  simple  in  its  working ;  finished  negatives  with  prints  taken  at  different 
stages  were  also  exhibited.  Bromide  prints  were  then  successfully  toned. 

Richmond  Camera  Club. — January  27. — Mr.  Cembrano  (the  President) 
gave  a  useful  and  interesting  address,  entitled 

My  Camera,  Hand  and  Stand,  and  how  I  use  it. 

Though  professedly  elementary,  it  contained  a  number  of  hints,  of  value  to 
more  experienced  workers  as  well  as  to  beginners,  on  the  subject  of  cameras 
and  all  their  accessories. 

February  3  was  an  Open  Lantern  Night.  —  Mr.  Cembrano  presided, 
and  a  very  interesting  series  of  slides,  by  Messrs.  F.  A.  Bridge  and  A. 
Bridgman,  entitled,  Our  Tour  in  Norway,  was  shown.  The  towns,  villages, 
inhabitants,  and  natural  scenery  of  Western  Norway  were  admirably  illus¬ 
trated  by  some  180  pictures,  which  were  well  described  by  Mr.  Bridge,  and  j 
highly  appreciated  by  his  audience. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.— February  3.  the  President  (Mr.  F. 
W.  Edwards)  in  the  chair.  —  Mr.  W:  H.  Dawson,  Vice-President  of  the 
Woolwich  Photographic  Society  (under  the  scheme  arranged  between  the 
Secretaries  of  the  metropolitan  photographic  societies  for  the  exchange  of 
papers),  gave  an  address  on 

The  Chemistry  of  Every-day  Photography. 

He  dealt,  first,  with  the  support  for  the  photographic  film,  and  said  that  it 
should  be  transparent,  not  liable  to  change  on  keeping,  and  not  acted  upon  by 
the  chemicals  used  in  development.  Glass  fulfilled  those  requirements  in  the 
highest  sense.  Celluloid  was  often  used,  and  was  highly  electrical  in  its 
nature.  It  would  be  interesting  to  submit  a  plate  and  a  film  to  the  new  rays, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  plate  was  more  rapid  than  the  film.  Gelatine  was 
used  chiefly  for  holding  the  haloid  salts.  The  various  properties  of  gelatine 
were  explained,  and  the  methods  by  which  those  properties  were  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  in  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates.  The  halogen  salts  of  silver  were 
then  dealt  with,  and  the  changes  which  took  place  during  exposure  and 
development  were  explained  by  means  of  diagrams  and  symbols  on  the  black¬ 
board.  Captain  Abney’s  experiment  of  placing  an  exposed  plate  in  bromide 
to  destroy  the  effects  of  light  was  referred  to.  The  chemistry  of  development 
was  fully  explained,  together  with  the  uses  of  the  various  chemicals  used.  In 
fixing  after  development,  the  lecturer  said  he  used  hypo  as  strong  as  the  plate 
would  stand,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  salt,  which  could  not  be 
removed  from  the  film.  Reduction  and  intensification  received  their  share  of 
attention.  Mr.  Dawson  said  he  seldom  used  mercuryand  ammonia  for  intensi¬ 
fication,  as  he  preferred  Monckhoven’s  silver  and  cyanide  method.  Ortho- 
chromatic  plates  are  either  prepared  by  mixing  the  dye  with  the  emulsion  or 
by  dissolving  the  dye  in  water  with  a  little  ammonia,  and  bathing  the  plate  in 
the  solution  and  drying  it  before  use  in  a  dark  room.  The  chemistry  of  the 
various  printing  processes — platinotype,  bromide,  albumen,  gelatino-chloride, 
&c. — brought  the  address  to  a  conclusion,  and  was  followed  by  a  discussion  on 
various  points  raised. 

Bath  Photographic  Society.— January  29,  Mr.  Augustus  F.  Perren  in  the 
chair.  Messrs.  C.  J.  Taylor,  A.  Taylor,  J.  S.  Turner,  and  E.  Wright  were 


elected  members  of  the  Society.  Messrs.  E.  J.  Appleby  and  J.  A.  Howe  were 
reappointed  Auditors  of  the  accounts.  A  discussion  on  tin-  new  <ii  oovei  .  in 
photography  was  opened  by  Mr.  AUSTIN  J.  King,  who,  having  recapitulated 
all  known  information  on  the  subject,  suggested  that  the  Society  should 
obtain  the  services  of  a  capable  lecturer  to  demonstrate  in  Bath  at  an  early 
date.  Mr.  W.  Pumrhrey  considered  it  most  desirable  the  Society  should 
take  immediate  steps  to  elucidate  by  demonstration  all  known  facts.  Tin- 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  without  delay. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society.— February  4.— the  Presidknt  (Sir  J. 
Benjamin  Stone,  M.P.)  exhibited  about  100 

Photographs  of  the  Transvaal  and  South  Africa, 

taken  by  himself  during  a  two-months’  tour  with  his  daughter.  Sir  Benjamin 
gave  a  short  discourse,  during  which  he  said:  “Starting  from  the  Cape,  we 
travelled  in  a  wagon,  visiting  all  the  places  of  interest,  and  obtaining  an 
amount  of  knowledge  of  South  African  life  which  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  so  accurately  acquire  in  any  other  or  more  agreeable  way.”  Sir 
Benjamin  never  carried  arms,  but  was  protected  by  his  four  Zulu  servants,  and 
the  tour  was  accomplished  without  accident  or  alarming  incident.  During 
the  tour  he  exposed  about  600  whole-plates,  most  of  them  being  films.  He 
had  an  interview  with  President  Kruger,  who,  it  is  said,  could  speak  the 
English  language,  and  yet,  during  the  interview,  he  would  ouly  converse  with 
him  (Sir  Benjamin)  by  the.  aid  of  an  interpreter. 

Moseley  and  District  Photographic  Society.— February  7,  Dr.  Hall 

Edwards  (President)  in  the  chair. — Attendance,  thirty-seven.  The  minutes  of 
the  inaugural  meeting  being  read  and  signed,  a  short  discussion  took  place  in 
connexion  with  the  new  radiation  photography.  Dr.  Hall  Edwards  passed 
round  for  inspection  the  first  photograph  he  had  produced  by  means  of  the  X 
rays.  The  print,  an  exceedingly  good  specimen,  showed  a  half-crown,  a  six¬ 
penny  piece,  a  picture  ring,  two  keys,  and  a  microscopic  cover  glass.  These 
were  all  taken  through  a  sheet  of  aluminium  one-thirty-second  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  four  layers  of  black  paper.  The  interesting  point  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  was  the  clearness  with  which  the  microscopic  cover  glass  was 
depicted,  although  its  thickness  was  not  more  than  One-hundred-and- 
twentieth  of  an  inch.  This,  we  believe,  was  the  first  photograph  taken  in  the 
Midlands  by  means  of  the  new  X  rays.  The  President  then  called  on  Mr. 
Hubert  Coop,  artist,  to  deliver  his  lecture  on  aft,  entitled 

A.  Few  Remarks  in  Connexion  &ith  Picture-making. 

He  presumed  that  the  object  of  the  artist,  or  artist-photographer,  was  not 
only  to  present  the  picture  of  a  place  or  locality,  but  to  present  it  in  an  artistic 
way,  so  as  to  be  interesting,  pleasing,  and  valuable,  not  only  to  those  that  are 
acquainted  with  it,  but  also  to  those  that  are  not.  and  to  depict  the  scene  with 
the  most  appropriate  sentiment  and  effect.  He  thought  the  name  of  the 
locality  the  least  important  point  about  a  picture.  Photographers,  he  felt, 
often  sacrificed  the  composition  of  a  subject  to  the  size  of  the  plate  ;  a  small 
portion  from,  perhaps,  one  of  the  sides,  the  top  or  bottom,  would  make  a  good 
composition,  whereas,  otherwise,  the  pictorial  effect  would  be  lost.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  photographic  artists  were  considerably  handicapped  in  not  being 
able  to  take  liberties  with  nature.  Good  composition  is  most  essential  to  a 
good  picture.  The  principal  masses  should  be  nicely  grouped,  and  not  scat¬ 
tered  promiscuously  about.  In  illustration  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Hubert  Coop 
sketched  in  charcoal  an  outline  as  a  study  of  composition,  gradually  filling 
in .  as  necessary  to  illustrate  his  remarks.  He  started  by  drawing  in  the 
’  horizon,  high  up  in  the  picture.  He  preferred  a  high  horizon,  and  gave  as  a 
reason  that  having  a  more  expansive  foreground  gave  more  scope  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  an  incident,  drawing  in  with  lightning  rapidity  a  splendidly 
drawn  boat  on  the  right-hand  side.  That  being  his  principal  object  and  chief 
point  of  interest,  he  stated  that  all  subordinate  objects  should  lead  the  eye  up 
to  it.  He  laid  special  stress  in  warning  them  not  to  have  two  points  of  interest 
of  equal  or  nearly  equal  strength,  but  only  to  have  one  great  interest, 
all.  others  being  secondary.  Photographers  made  a  very  great  mistake 
in  so  carefully  avoiding  to  photograph  facing  the  light,  so  much  of 
the  untrue  detail  which  is  so  often  seen  in  a  photograph  is  thus  lost. 
He  advised  the  artist  photographer,  when  looking  for  subjects,  to  try 
and  imagine  them  under  different  effects  of  light,  and  only  when  the  best 
lighting  appeared  to  take  the  picture.  In  touching  elaborately  on  relative 
tone  values,  he  stated  that  most  photographic  pictures  were  out  of  tone,  mostly 
too  dark.  He  advised  his  audience  always  to  aim  at  an  effect  ;  if  they  did  not, 
they  would  be  liable  to  get  a  nature-at-dinner-time  sort  of  look  about  their 
picture.  Any  incident  introduced  should  retain  an  accidental  look,  and  not 
have  the  appearance  of  having  been  placed  there,  and  should  be  strictly  in 
keeping  with  all  its  surroundings.  The  introduction  of  a  figure  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  there  must  be  some  apparent  reason  for  it.  He  illustrated  how  the  sky 
formed  a  most  important  feature  in  improving  or  spoiling  the  composition.  If 
the  principal  lines  of  the  composition  run  from  right  down  to  left,  the  sky 
clouds  should  generally  run  from  left  down  to  right.  In  conclusion,  it  would 
be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  artist  appeals  to  your  imagination,  and  he 
never  attempts  to  deceive  your  eye,  like  a  conjuror.  The  artist  was  kind 
enough  to  leave  the  sketch  to  grace  the  walls  of  the  meeting  room,  by  special 
request  of  Dr.  Hall  Edwards,  the  President. 

Oxford  Camera  Club. — The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Club  was  held 
on  February  3.  The  report  of  the  Secretaries  showed  a  steady  increase  in  the 
membership,  the  number  having  risen  from  fifty-eight  to  seventy-five,  the 
latter  figure  including  thirteen  ladies.  Eighteen  meetings  have  been  held 
during  the  past  year.  Since  July  the  Club  has  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
in  the  University  Museum,  an  advantage  which  has  been  much  appreciated. 
The  Treasurer’s  report  showed  a  balance  of  nearly  91.,  including  a  profit  of  16s. 
from  the  Exhibition  held  in  November.  A  few  slight  alterations  in  the  rules 
were  then  passed,  and  the  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  A  set  of  slides, 
by  the  Manchester  Society,  obtained  through  the  affiliated  societies,  was  then 
shown  on  the  screen.  During  this  part  of  the  programme  the  Secretaries 
showed  the  working  of  one  of  Mr.  G.  Davenport’s  curtain-effect  carriers.  This- 
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worked  very  well  and  smoothly,  and  was  on  the  table  for  inspection  at  the 
end  of  the  meeting.  Where  a  curtain  effect  is  desired,  nothing  better  could  be 
wished. 

Plymouth.  Photographic  Society. — 

Flashlight  Pictures. 

On  Friday,  February  7,  the  President  of  the  Society  (Mr.  E.  H.  Micklewood) 
demonstrated  to  some  forty  members  and  friends,  using:  for  the  purpose  a 
flashlight  lamp  made  after  the  pattern  of  those  used  by  Mr.  Burran,  of  Cam- 
bourne,  who  has  produced  such  excellent  photographs  of  Cornish  mines.  Mr. 
Micklewood  made  two  Hashes,  using  pure  magnesium  powder,  and,  as  a  result, 
some  thirty  plates  were  exposed  by  the  members  present.  One  negative  was 
developed  by  the  demonstrator,  and  proved  of  very  excellent  quality.  Mr. 
Micklewood  made  the  subject  very  interesting,  showing  prints  of  flashlight 
pictures  of  the  principal  scenes  in  the  local  pantomime  of  Dick  Whittington , 
at  the  Theatre  Royal.  Four  new  members  were  elected,  the  member  roll  now 
approaching  sixty. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. — A  lecture  was  delivered  on  January  30 
by  Mr.  H.  Bellyse  Baildon,  M.  A. Cantab.,  F.R.S.E.,  Sir  James  Russell  in  the 
chair. — The  subject  was 

The  Papuan  at  Home, 

to  illustrate  which  Mr.  Baildon  showed  a  large  number  of  slides  from  photo¬ 
graphs  which  he  had  taken  while  on  a  visit  to  New  Guinea.  The  lecture  was 
much  appreciated  by  a  large  audience,  and  Mr.  Baildon  was  accorded  .a  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  kindness  in  providing  such  an  interesting  evening. 
Thanks  to  the  energy  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  S.  McCulloch,  W.S.,  a  number 
■of  slides  from  negatives  by  Dr.  Dawson  Turner,  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  A.  Camp¬ 
bell  Swinton,  London,  illustrative  of  the  new  electric  photography,  were  shown 
on  the  screen  at  the  close  of  the  lecture  just  re  I  erred  to.  A  photograph  of  the 
skeleton  of  a  lady’s  foot,  showing  malformation  of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  little 
toe  through  tight  boots,  and  another  of  a  frog  taken  through  a  sheet  of 
aluminium  especially  attracted  attention.  Most  of  the  slides  were  made  by 
Messrs.  Walls  k  Fraser,  Lotbian-street ;  and  a  new  lantern,  specially  built  for 
the  Society  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Baird,  F.R.P.S.,  Lothian-street,  was  used  for  the 
first  time  at  this  meeting.  It  gave  much  satisfaction.  The 

Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society 

was  opened  on  Saturday,  February  1,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Carter,  C.A.  The 
Exhibition  is  to  remain  open  for  a  month,  and  an  entertainment  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  every  Saturday  evening.  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Stitt  and  Mr.  James  Patrick 
have  each  consented  to  give  a  lecture,  the  former  having  chosen  as  a  title 
“  Looking  Backward,”  and  the  latter  “The  Early  Home  and  Haunts  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.”  Messrs.  Stitt  and  Patrick  have  both  been  heard  before,  and 
their  names  have  only  to  be  mentioned  to  ensure  a  crowded  house.  The  other 
Saturday  nights  will  be  devoted  to  music.  The  Exhibition  this  year  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  best  that  the  Society  has  yet  held,  the  work  being  of  a  high 
standard  of  excellence.  A  steady  progressive  movement  has  been  noticed  for 
many  years  past,  but  this  year  a  greater  stride  than  usual  seems  to  have  been 
taken,  owing,  no  doubt,  partly  to  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  members, 
and  partly  to  the  increasing  attention  which  workers  are  paying  to  the  art  side 
■of  photography.  A  new  feature  this  year  is  the  introduction  of  an  open  class 
— a  good  move,  as  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  members  of  comparing  their  own 
pictures  with  those  of  the  best  outside  workers,  and  thus  the  standard  of  work 
is  sure  to  be  raised.  Two  very  strong  sections  in  the  show  are  the  class  for 
amateurs  only  and  the  Lady  Members’  Class,  the  latter  containing  some  very 
beautiful  work  indeed.  Class  III.  (for  figure  studies)  also  contains  some  very 
good  pictures.  In  fact,  taking  the  Exhibition  all  round,  it  is  quite  a  • 
.success.  Sir  Francis  Powell,  P.R.  W.  S.,  Mr.  W.  Crooke,  and  Mr.  W. 
M.  Warneuke  acted  as  Judges,  and  made  the  following  awards  : — Section  I. 
((open  to  members  and  non-members,  subject  optional)  :  No.  19,  silver 
medal,  J.  B.  Johnstone;  No.  11,  silver  medal,  John  H.  Gear,  F.R.P.S. ; 
No.  13,  bronze  medal,  E.  R.  Ashton.  Section  II.  (open  to  members  only) : 
Class  I.  Best  set  of  six  lantern  slides — silver  medal,  James  Patrick  ;  bronze 
medal,  Charles  Alfred  Stitt.  Class  II.  Best  picture,  lialf-plate  size  and  under— 
No.  114,  silver  medal,  James  Hay ;  No.  124,  bronze  medal,  Miss  Christian  H. 
Curie  ;  No.  116,  bronze  medal,  Alexander  Allan.  Class  III.  Best  figure  or 
genre  composition — No.  177,  silver  medal,  John  Warrack,  jun. ;  No.  182,  bronze 
medal,  John  Warrack,  jun.  Class  IV.  Best  picture  above  half-plate  size,  other 
than  figure  or  genre  composition— no  awards.  Class  V.  Hand-camera  work, 
five  or  more  pictures — No.  189,  silver  medal,  Charles  A.  Stitt ;  No.  195,  bronze 
■medal,  Alex.  McNab  ;  No.  197,  bronze  medal,  James  Hay.  Class  VI.  Best 
■picture,  being  the  work  of  a  lady  member — No.  165,  silver  medal,  Miss  Daisy 
Duncan;  No.  134,  bronze  medal,  Miss  Christian  H.  Curie.  Class  VII.  Best 
set  of  three  pictures  taken  at  the  1895  Saturday  rambles— No.  169,  bronze 
medal,  Alexander  Allan.  Class  VIII.  Best  enlargement — No.  55,  silver  medal, 
-J.  B.  Johnstone ;  No.  54,  bronze  medal,  C.  W.  Sinclair.  Section  III.  (dma- 
deur  members  only;  best  direct  picture)  :  No.  68,  silver  medal,  Douglas  Croall; 
fNo.  74,  bronze  medal,  J.  R.  Roddick. 

February  5,  Mr.  James  Patrick  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. — A  lecture  on 

Animal  Photography 

was  delivered  by  Mr.  Charles  Reid,  of  Wishaw,  who  is  well  known  as  an 
authority  on  this  subject.  Interspersed  with  anecdotes,  of  which  Mr.  Reid 
ipossesses  a  rare  fund,  and  illustrated  by  a  series  of  slides  which,  for  artistic 
.and  technical  excellence,  are  second  to  none,  the  lecture  could  not  fail  to  be 
highly  interesting,  even  to  those  who  knew  very  little  about  photography. 
Great  admiration  was  expressed  for  the  manner  in  which  the  pictures,  many  of 
which  must  have  been  taken  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  were  com¬ 
posed  and  lighted,  a  considerable  number  of  the  subjects  having  been  taken 
right  against  the  light.  At  intervals  during  the  lecture  music  was  provided, 
and  at  the  close  hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  Mr.  Reid  and  all  who 
■bad  contributed  toward^  the  evening’s  enjoyment. 
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FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 


Woolwich  Photographic  Society. 

*South  London  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 
Charles  H.  Oakden,  30,  Henslowe-road,  East  Dulwich, 
S.E. 


,,  3-6  .  ^Cheltenham  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  Philip 

Thomas,  College  Pharmacy,  Cheltenham. 

*  Signifies  that  there  are  Open  Classes. 
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85W  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 


PHOTO-CHROMOSCOPES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Mr.  Edwards  has  kindly  shown  me  the  photo-chromo¬ 
scope  which  is  figured  on  page  85,  and  also  a  three-step  photo-chromo¬ 
scope  which,  he  informs  me,  wa3  his  first  model.  I  cannot  doubt  his 
statement  that  he  conceived  the  idea  independently,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  my  United  States  patent,  disclosing  everything,  was  published 
more  than  two  months  before  he  even  applied  for  provisional  protection. 

Like  Mr.  Edwards,  I  had  the  idea  in  miud  (as  a  three-step  instrument) 
long  before  (in  my  case  some  years  before)  I  applied  for  a  patent.  I 
waited  to  invent  the  folding  chromogram,  the  two-step  construction,  and 
other  improvements,  and  then  my  complete  specification  was  filed  about 
a  year  and  a  half  before  Mr.  Edwards  !  I  even  claimed  the  use  of  the 
apparatus  as  a  camera,  although  I  have  something  better  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  I  use  coloured  glass  reflectors  instead  of  thinly  silvered  mirrors, 
because  they  are  more  perfect  for  a  viewing  instrument,  cheaper  and  less 
easily  damaged.  The  silvered  mirrors  have  to  be  varnished  to  prevent 
tarnishing,  and  cannot  be  cleaned  by  rubbing,  like  the  coloured  glasses — 
a  serious  defect  in  an  instrument  which  has  to  be  kept  in  order  by  ordinary 
purchasers. 

It  is  evident  that,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  constructed  in  accordance 
with  my  patent  specifications,  and  for  the  purposes  specified  therein,  aud 
are  infringements  of  my  patent  claims,  neither  the  instrument  described 
by  Mons.  Vidal  nor  that  constructed  by  Mr.  Edwards  can  be  properly  de¬ 
scribed  as  “other  photo  chromoscopes  ....  chat  produce  equally  re¬ 
markable  results.” — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  E.  Ives. 

119,  Shaftesbury -avenue,  W.C.,  February  7,  1896. 


COLOUR  RENDERING  ON  ORDINARY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  insertion  of  the  enclosed  copy  of  letter,  sent  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Croydon  Camera  Club  will  oblige. — I  am,  yours, 
Ac. ,  E.  J.  Wall. 

[Copy.] 

Dear  Sir, — According  to  the  reports  which  have  appeared  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  journals,  Mr.  G.  R.  White  said,  in  a  lecture  before  your  Club  : — 

1.  “That  ordinary  plates  will,  providing  a  full  exposure  be  given,  yield 
results  in  colour  rendering  not  inferior  to  those  of  isochromatic  ones.” 

2.  “That  the  improvement  in  colour  rendering  possible  with  an  isochro¬ 
matic  plate  is  not  exhibited  unless  a  prodigiously  dark  screen  be  used  and  an 
exposure  is  given  several  thousand  times  longer  than  is  needful  w.th  au  ordinary 
plate  without  a  screen.” 

These,  it  is  stated,  are  conclusions  deduced  from  numerous  experiments, 
and  as  they  are  at  total  variance  with  the  results  obtained  by  Vogel  since 
1873,  by  Eder,  Abney,  Schumann,  Bothamley,  Ac.,  and  my  own  work  begun 
in  1889,  I  challenge  Mr.  White  to  meet  me  before  some  independent  and  com¬ 
petent  body  such  as  the  Photographic  Club  or  the  London  and  Provincial 
Photographic  Association,  to  prove  his  statements  or  allow  me  to  disprove 
them. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  communicate  the  contents  of  this  letter  to 
Mr.  White  and  your  members  at  your  next  meeting,  and  let  me  know  Mr. 
White’s  decision. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter 
to  all  the  photographic  journals. — Yours  truly,  E.  J.  Wall. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — A  writer  in  a  monthly  contemporary,  under  the  heading 
of  “Cast  Iron  Laws,”  makes  some  reflections  on  Rale  23  of  the 
Photographic  Copyright  Union — a  rule  which  he  admits  is  excellent  in 
principle,  and  with  which  he  states  himself  to  be  in  full  agreement.  But 
evidently,  in  the  writer’s  mind,  there  is  a  disinclination  that  the  rule  should 
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be  strictly  observed,  he  wants  exceptions  to  be  made.  What  is  a  rule  or 
law  but  a  positive  assertion  of  a  principle  that  must  be  absolutely  followed 
— permissive  rules  or  permissive  laws  are  not  worth  the  paper  on  which 
-they  are  printed?  That  is  common  experience  ;  and  there  is  no  escape 
from  this.  If  a  rule  is  a  good  rule,  it  must  be  followed  implicitly  ;  if  a 
•bad  one,  the  only  course  is  to  cancel  it. 

For  the  benefit  of  your  readers  I  give  the  rule  in  full. 

Rule  23. — That  no  member  shall  allow  a  copyright  picture  belonging  to  him 
"to  be  reproduced  (whether  registered  or  not)  for  a  less  fee  than  10s.  6(7.  on 
each  occasion,  and  for  each  different  publication  or  form  in  which  it  is  used, 
but  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  charge  a  larger  fee  according  to  his  own  ideas  as  to 
fits  value. 

Even  in  the  best  rules  that  have  ever  been  made,  there  must  be  times 
-  when  they  will  cause  an  apparent  loss.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  rule 
that  will  cover  every  possible  circumstance.  It  is  quite  sufficient  if  its 
strict  observance  secures  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit.  This,  I  believe, 
to  be  the  ease  with  our  Rule  23.  It  was  not  adopted  without  repeated 
discussions  by  those  most  interested  in  obtaining  a  successful  result. 

As  regards  the  minimum  fee  for  the  right  to  reproduce  landscape 
photographs,  this  was  arrived  at  after  discussion  by  thirty  of  the  leading 
view  publishers  and  view  photographers  in  the  Kingdom  ;  and,  as  yet,  I 
have  not  heard  one  of  them  express  an  opinion  that  it  has  not  acted  quite 
satisfactorily  for  their  interests. 

The  journalistic  photographers— or  proprietors  of  photographic  news¬ 
papers — should  be  the  last  to  beat  down  the  price  for  reproduction  of 
copyrights.  The  photographer  who  sells  this  right  for  book  illustrations 
is  certainly  not  the  one  who  will  agree  with  the  Photographic  News  that 
he  should  be  contented  to  receive  a  less  fee  than  that  advocated  by  the 
Photographic  Copyright  Union.  It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again 
that  the  publishers  can  well  afford  to  pay  this  small  fee. 

We  trust  the  writer  of  “  Cast  Iron  Laws  ”  will,  on  further  con¬ 
sideration,  think  fit  to  take  the  same  view  of  this  matter  as  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Copyright  Union  ;  and  certainly,  journals  especially  devoted 
to  photography,  should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  those  who  are 
labouring  to  protect  the  copyright  interests  of  the  profession  generally. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Henry  Gower,  Secretary  ( for  the  Committee), 

Botolph  House,  Eastcheap,  London,  E.C.,  February  10,  1896. 


THE  RECENT  LIMELIGHT  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — If  Mr.  Gwyer’s  letter  in  your  last  issue  means  anything 
•at  all,  it  means  that  the  Chairman,  the  members,  and  reporting  Secretary 
■  of  the  Photographic  Club,  present  at  Anderton’s  Hotel  on  January  22,  are 
an  aggregation  of  dishonourable  men,  who  conspired  to  rob  him  of  his 
just  due  ;  otherwise,  how  is  it  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Chairman 
declared;  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  gentlemen  present,  and  in  Mr. 
Gwyer’s  hearing,  that  his  jet  and  mine  were  considered  to  be  of  equal 
light-giving  power,  he  should  write  to  you  feigning  surprise  that  the 
result  was  so  reported  in  your  Journal? 

The  statements  contained  in  Mr.  Gwyer’s  letter  are  directly  contrary  to 
fact ;  for  instance,  the  first  result  was  not  declared  in  his  favour  but  in 
mine,  I  being  100  against  his  ninety-five,  or  five  points  to  the  good ;  the 
second  result  gave  Mr.  Gwyer  100  and  me  ninety-nine,  or  one  point  to 
him,  whereupon  I  stated  that  I  was  willing  to  consider  it  a  tie.  A  third 
trial  subsequently  took  place  and  the  result  was  declared  a  tie. 

I  do  not  propose  to  correct  all  the  inaccuracies  of  which  Mr.  Gwyer’s 
letter  is  compounded,  but  I  make  him  a  practical  offer,  which,  if  accepted, 
will  settle  conclusively  the  question  at  issue. 

I  suggest  that  we  submit  our  respective  jets,  with  a  series  of  nipples  of 
from,  say,  one-twelfth-inch  to  one-twenty- fourth  inch  bore,  to  Mr.  Hear- 
•son  (with  whom  I  am  unacquainted),  and  one  or  two  more  independent 
experts  to  be  nominated,  Mr.  Editor,  by  you,  with  instructions  to  test  one 
against  the  other  in  any  and  every  way  they  may  think  fit ;  that  Mr. 
Gwyer  and  I  be  not  present  nor  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the 
testing ;  that  the  report  of  the  referees  be  published  in  your  Journal  ; 
that  such  report  be  considered  conclusive  as  to  the  merits  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  jets,  and  that  the  owner  of  the  losing  jet  pay  the  costs  of  the 
reference. 

I  am  also  willing,  if  agreeable  to  Mr.  Gwyer,  to  add  a  further  condition, 
viz.,  that  the  loser  give  twenty  guineas  to  a  charity  to  be  named  by  the 
winner. 

If  Mr.  Gwyer  is  so  cock-sure  of  the  superiority  of  his  jet,  here  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  him  to  prove  it,  besides  benefiting  some 
deserving  institution  and  getting  a  splendid  advertisement  for  himself 
as  a  jet-maker  into  the  bargain. 

I  am  only  an  unsophisticated  amateur  myself,  with  no  axe  to  grind,  so, 
if  Mr.  Gwyer  succeeds,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  congratulate  him  as  heartily 
as  any  one  ;  but  I  cannot  congratulate  him  upon  his  sense  of  fairness  as 
disclosed  in  the  letter  to  which  I  am  now  replying. 

In  that  letter  he  refers  to  the  size  of  the  chamber  of  my  jet,  but  he  is 
discreetly  silent  as  to  the  bore  of  the  nipple  he  used  being  more  than  one- 
third  larger  than  mine,  viz.,  *085  as  against  -072,  which  is  a  most 
•important  consideration ;  nor  does  he  inform  you  that,  owing  to  the 
-small  size  of  the  lanterns  available  at  the  competition,  my  jet  had  to  be 


taken  off  base  plate,  tipped  forward,  and  held  in  position  in  the  finders 
during  the  testing,  and  was  never  properly  centered,  a  fact  perfectly  well 
known  to  Mr.  Gwyer  and  every  one  <ise  present.  Any  one  who  knows 
anything  about  lantern  work  will  realise  the  difficulty  I  had  to  contend 
with  in  competing  at  all  under  such  conditions,  and  yet,  notwithstanding, 
I  managed  to  tie  with  my  opponent.  Although  Mr.  Gwyer  Bays  his  jet 
was  burning  the  whole  evening,  which  was  not  the  fact,  he  does  not 
mention  that  he  started  a  fresh  lime,  supplied  from  my  own  tin,  imme¬ 
diately  before  every  trial. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  my  offer  means  business,  which  is  much 
more  to  the  point  than  paper  warfare.  Let  Mr.  Gwyer  either  accept  it  or 
hold  his  peace.  At  any  rate,  if  he  must  rush  again  into  print,  I  trust  he 
will  do  so  in  the  spirit  he  displayed  at  the  competition,  and  not  as 
exhibited  in  his  last  letter  to  you. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Crouch  End,  February  8,  1896.  W.  ScABinnouoH. 


THE  LEEDS  CONVENTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  remind  your  readers  that 
the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom  will,  this  year,  hold 
their  annual  gathering  at  Leeds,  in  the  week  commencing  Monday,  July 
13,  and  under  the  Presidency  of  H.  P.  Robinson,  Esq. 

The  Leeds  Reception  Committee  numbers  fifty-six  of  the  leading 
residents  of  the  district,  the  executive  branch  of  this  Committee  consists 
of  Messrs.  J.  H.  Walker  (Chairman),  Herbert  Denison  (Hon.  Treasurer), 
B.  A.  Burrell,  Washington  Teesdale,  W.  J.  Warren,  H.  F.  Wigglesworth, 
and  Dr.  J.  T.  Thresh,  Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley,  of  Thornieliurst,  Headingley, 
Leeds,  holding  the  position  of  Local  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  above  executive  Committee  have  held  several  meetings  during  the 
last  few  months,  and  their  arrangements  are  approaching  completion. 

Important  papers  will  be  read  and  discussed,  and  there  will  be  various 
demonstrations  of  practical  utility  to  all  photographers. 

The  rooms  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  Society  have  been  secured  for  the 
Convention  week  ;  their  central  position  and  conveniences  will  be  much 
appreciated  by  Conventioners. 

The  Mayor  of  Leeds  (the  Right  Hon.  W.  L.  Jackson,  M.P.)  has  kindly 
offered  to  “  receive  ”  the  members  of  the  Convention  on  Monday  evening, 
July  13, 

Attractive  excursions  have  been  arranged  for,  amongst  other  places  to 
Bolton  Abbey  and  Bolton  Woods,  Kirkstall  Abbey,  York  with  its  famous 
Cathedral,  Richmond  (Yorks),  Ripon,  Studley,  and  Fountains  Abbey, 
Knaresborough;  andPlumpton  Rocks  (Harrogate), the  well-known  watering 
place  is  about  two  miles  distant  from  Knaresborough. 

From  accounts  from  various  sources  a  very  large  attendance  is  antici¬ 
pated,  probably  exceeding  that  of  any  former  Convention,  which  will  be, 
doubtless,  exceedingly  gratifying  to  that  ever-popular  veteran,  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson,  who  will  occupy  the  presidential  chair  at  Leeds. 

The  Council  of  the  Convention  wish  to  impress  upon  all  members  who 
attended  the  memorable  Shrewsbury  Convention  of  last  year  the  im¬ 
portance  of  bringing  or  sending  to  Leeds  for  exhibition  during  the  week 
of  Convention  lantern  slides  from  the  negatives  taken  while  in 
Shropshire. 

Gentlemen  wishing  to  make  trade  exhibits  of  processes  or  apparatus 
(for  which  there  are  great  facilities)  during  the  Convention  week,  or  who 
would  desire  to  advertise  in  the  official  programme  of  the  Convention 
(the  only  one  to  be  issued),  will  kindly  communicate  either  to  Mr. 
Godfrey  Bingley,  the  Local  Hon.  Secretary  (address  as  above),  or  to 
yours,  Ac.,  R.  Poulter  Drage,  Hon.  Secretary  P.C.U.K., 

95,  Blenheim-crescent ,  London,  TV. 

P.S. — The  annual  subscription  is  now  due. 


SAPIENT  SUGGESTIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,-— “An  Old  Member”  has  triumphed  over  me,  for  I  have 
unreservedly  to  confess  that  I  am  wrong  and  he  is  right  about  Charles  II. 
I  thank  him  for  the  moderation  he  has  displayed  in  his  victory. 

The  “  dreadful  shame  ”  I  feel  is,  however,  not  unmixed  with  pleasure, 
for,  at  least,  I  have  enabled  him  to  experience  an  unusual  and  delightful 
sensation  in  being  right  for  once  ;  and — who  knows  ? — perhaps  having 
once  attained  that  brilliant  position,  he  will  try  to  maintain  it,  and  will 
become  quite  a  good  boy,  be  rewarded  with  that  honorary  fellowship,  and 
live  happily  ever  after. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Another  Old  Member. 

[This  correspondence  here  terminates. — Eds.] 


THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, —M  am  sorry  I  cannot  spare  the  time  just  now  for  a 
thorough  analysis  of  “  J.  A.  C.  O.’s”  letter.  Would  it  be  too  much, 
meanwhile,  to  ask  for  further  particulars  and  details  of  the  immense 
suffering,  the  crippled  and  struggling  industries,  and  general  stagnation, 
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THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY’S 

Pigmented  Tissues  &  Transfer  Papers 

For  the  production  of  Permanent  Photographs  are  adopted 

throughout  the  civilised  world. 


TO  PROMPTLY  MEET  the  steadily  augmenting  demand  for  these 
Materials,  AN  ADDITIONAL  INSTALLATION  OF  MACHINERY  has  just 

been  completed  at  the  Autotype  Works. 


PLATUMUM  PAPER. 

We  cordially  thank  our  friends  for  their  continued  and  increasing  orders* 

and  for  the  many  commendations  received. 


AUTOTYPE  ENLARGEMENTS 

Maintain  their  pre-eminent  distinction. 

Plain  and  Finished  Work  produced  with  all  celerity  consistent  with 

first-class  work. 


AUTOTYPE  DRY  PLATES 

Yield  Negatives  of  Admirable  Quality.  Speed  adequate  to  all  Pro¬ 
fessional  requirements. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY, 

74  NEW  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON, 
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“FAR  AND  AWAY  SUPERIOR," 

Messrs.  A.  &  G.  TAYLOR,  Bristol,  say:— 

“  We  have  found  great  pleasure  in  working  both 
your  Plates  and  Paper. 

“In  the  Plates  we  get  a  uniformity  and  round¬ 
ness  with  yours  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
with  others. 

“  As  regards  paper,  our  great  objection  to  Gelatino- 
Chloride  Paper  at  its  outset  was  the  great  amount  of 
trouble  and  loss  of  time  caused  by  the  working  of  it ; 
but  with  yours  we  get  through  our  work  with  greater 
ease  than  we  did  with  Albumenized  Paper,  and  with 
results  far  and  away  superior  to  anything  we 
have  hitherto  done :  and  we  are  doing  1500  prints 
from  Quarter-plate  to  12  by  10  per  week.” 


Packets,  O  O  Quires, 

10d.  P.  O.  P.  12/6. 

Full  Price  List  of  Plates  and  Papers  from  all  Dealers  or  Free  on  Application  to 

THE  PAGET  PRIZE  PLATE  COMPANY 
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&c.,  caused  by  this  poison  monopoly - bearing  in  mind  “  J.  A.  C.  O.’s  ” 

admission,  relative  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  our  own  and  foreign 
wholesale  houses  for  the  supply  of  these  scheduled  chemicals  ? 

I  suspect  our  friend  to  hold  a  brief  on  behalf  of  the  the  class  of 
legally  oppressed  men  anxious  to  become  lawyers,  medical  practitioners, 
chemists,  and  the  like,  without  going  through  the  requisite  preliminaries. 
Lots  of  people,  no  doubt,  would  support  a  return  to  the  status  quo 
ante ,  and  abolish  monopoly  everywhere. 

The  sole  object  of  my  letter  was  to  point  out,  what  I  think  is  incon¬ 
testable,  that  from  the  earliest  days  the  sale  of  photographic  chemicals 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  chemists  and  druggists,  and  that  they  are,  by 
examination,  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  them. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

D.  D. 


THE  CATHODE  RAYS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You  have  made  an  error  saying  Crookes  had  first  dis¬ 
covered  the  cathodic  light.  It  was  the  German  philosopher,  Hittorf,  who 
first  introduced  it  to  the  science,  and  Crookes  imitated  it. 

It  was  an  accidental  discovery,  as  Columbus  discovered  America,  and 
why  that  envy  ? — I  am,  ycurs,  &c.,  Marie  Walde. 

51,  Gower-place,  Euston-square,  W.C. 


HALATION.* 

Ip  one  takes  a  photograph  of  an  object  in  which  the  contrast  between 
light  and  shade  is  very  marked,  the  negative  shows,  if  certain  precautions 
have  not  been  taken,  a  nebulous  luminosity  round  the  light,  which  makes 
the  picture  at  this  place  indistinct.  It  has  been  believed,  until  now,  that 
this  phenomenon  was  caused  by  reflections  from  the  back  part  of  the 
glass  plate ;  the  author,  however,  is  of  a  different  opinion. 

If  the  hypothesis  mentioned  above  is  correct,  some  parts  of  the  picture 
showing  halation  should  be  double  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 

Also,  he  believes  that  the  strongly  dispersive  power  of  the  emulsion 
layer  would  prevent  the  reflection  of  the  transmitted  light  from  the  second 
surface.  The  light,  after  leaving  the  emulsion  layer,  is  quite  equal,  and 
would,  on  getting  to  the  back  part  of  the  plate,  cause,  at  the  most, 
a  general  fog  ;  but  that  does  not  happen. 

Founded  on  accurate  research,  the  author  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  phenomenon  of  halation  is  caused  by  interference.  It  seems  to  be 
produced  by  light  reflections  in  the  inner  part  of  the  camera,  i.e.,  from 
the  blackened  inner  surface  of  the  objective  mounting.  It  may  be  avoided 
if  the  objective  is  protected  against  injurious  light  or  if  the  inclination  of 
the  apparatus  is  altered  a  little.  R.  Rousseau. 

- ♦ - 

THE  PHOSPHORESCENCE  OF  GELATINE  PLATES. t 

The  phenomenon,  observed  by  several  experimentalists  of  gelatine  plates, 
soaked  in  a  pyrogallic  acid  developer,  becoming  luminous  when  placed  in 
a  dilute  solution  of  citric  acid,  is  caused,  says  the  author,  by  a  process  of 
oxidation  which  gives  rise  to  a  luminosity  identical  with  that  produced 
during  the  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus,  and  renders  it  probable  that 
all  processes  of  rapid  oxidation  are  accompanied  by  evolution  of  light, 
even  when  the  oxidation  takes  place  in  aqueous  solution,  though  a  certain 
intensity  of  oxidation  is  required  to  give  rise  to  it. 

Other  developers  than  pyrogallol,  even  when  possessing  a  nearly 
similar  constitution  and  properties,  such  as  hydroquinone,  do  not  give 
rise  to  luminosity. 

The  cause  of  the  luminosity  is  explained  by  the  author  in  the  following 
way : — 

1.  The  alkaline  pyrogallol  solution  gives,  on  addition  of  acids,  oxygen 
which  oxydises  the  sodium  sulphite  in  the  developer  to  sodium  sulphate, 
with  evolution  of  light. 

2.  The  pyrogallol  solution,  when  mixed  with  caustic  soda  and  sodium 
sulphite,  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  this  oxydation  is  also  accom¬ 
panied  by  evolution  of  light. 

The  correctness  of  this  explanation  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact 
that  easily  reducible  bodies,  such  as  permanganate  of  potash,  give  out 
light  on  addition  of  alkaline  pyrogallol  solution. 

When  sodium  sulphite  combines  with  oxygen  in  the  presence  of 
pyrogallol,  no  luminosity  is  produced  even  if  the  pyrogallol  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  slightly  oxidised ;  but,  when  alkaline  pyrogallol  solution,  which  has 
been  partly  oxidised,  is  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  acid,  the  author 
considers  it  probable  that  some  of  the  oxidation  products  of  pyrogallol 
are  decomposed  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  which  combines  with  the 
sodium  sulphite,  forming  sulphate,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  luminosity. 

F.  Pricht. 

*  Bulletin  Association  Beige  Phot.  Photo  Centralll.  1895,  i.  5. 
t  Phot.  Rundschau,  1895,  ix.  32. 


SDtShms  to  Coriespontjcnts. 


***  All  mo, tiers  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  ore  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

Mr.  L.  M.  Williams,  1,  Upper  Camaen-place,  Batli.— Three  cabinet  photographs  of 
Reu.  Canon  James  Fleming. 

William  Harrison,  per  S.  Thorn,  18,  The  Crescent.  Bude,  Cornwall.— Two  views  of 
dining  hall,  and  one  view,  of  drawing-room,  at  Tonnacombe  House,  Moorwinstow, 
Cornwall. 


M.  Staritanoff. — Please  send  address  and  particulars. 

Lenses. — L.  M.  (Dublin).  Our  experience  is  that,  under  equality  of  conditions, 
there  is  little  to  choose  between  them. 

Residues. — W.  Smith  writes :  “  Is  it  any  good  saving  the  pvro  developer  for 
the  silver  it  contains  ?” — In  reply  :  No  ;  it  contains  none. 

Blue-black  Tone  on  Platinum  Prints.— Printer.  See  Mr.  Dollcnd’s 
paper  in  the  Journal  for  March  1,  1895,  which  describes  a  process 
for  giving  a 'blue-black  tone  to  platinum  prints. 

Small  Gas  Burners. — H.  Abbott.  Any  gasfitter  will  obtain  them  to  order, 
if  he  has  them  not  in  stock.  They  may  be  had  in  wholesale  quantities 
from  Messrs.  Hulet  &  Co.,  Holborn,  we  believe. 

Spotting  Colours. — E.  Lavender.  Spotting  colours,  that  will  answer  the 
purpose,  are  supplied  by  all  the  dealers.  Mr.  Budowsky,  3,  Guildhall- 
chambers,  E.C.,  also  supplies  special  spotting  colour. 

Address  Wanted. — W.  N.  (Biarritz). — We  presume  yon  mean  the  plate- 
makers.  The  only  address  we  know  of  is,  Cours  Gambetta  et  Rue  Saint 
Victor,  Monplaisir-Lyon. 

Non-return  of  Specimens.— J.  Blenkinsopp  has  suffered  from  those  people 
who  ask  for  specimens  and  do  not  return  them,  and  asks,  “What  can  I 
do?” — In  reply:  Write  to  the  Superintendent  of  Police  in  the  town, 
giving  him  a  short  account  of  your  experience. 

Carbon  Printing.— T.  McCarthy.  A  sensitising  bath  of  three  aud  a  half 
per  cent,  will  be  a  suitable  one  for  general  work.  Five  per  cent,  may 
be  used  for  negatives  with  excessive  contrasts  with  advantage,  but  it 
will  be  too  strong  for  thin  and  feeble  negatives,  unless  the  time  of  the 
immersion  of  the  tissue  is  very  short. 

Coloured  Effects  on  the  Lantern. — A.  Simmons.  Coloured  gelatine  films 
can  be  used  in  the  lantern,  but  they  are  not  to  be  recommended,  as 
with  the  heat  they  get  dry  and  brittle.  If  they  contain  moisture,  they 
are  liable  to  buckle  and  lose  their  flatness.  Coloured  glasses  are  much 
to  be  preferred. 

Fading. — S.  0.  R. — The  print  enclosed  is  not  a  sample  of  the  way  that 
albumen  pictures  fade  in  a  few  weeks,  because  the  image  has  not 
faded  at  all.  The  change,  where  the  picture  is  not  shielded  by  the 
mount,  is  due  to  the  fading  of  the  rose  tint  of  the  paper ;  hence  your 
strictures  on  the  albumen  process  come  to  nothing. 

Matt  Varnish. — George  Daniels  writes:  “I  am  told  that  a  solution  of 
sandarac  in  toluol  makes  a  good  matt  varnish.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
proportions  are  the  best  to  employ  ?”  In  reply  :  Dissolve  100  grains  of 
sandarac  in  two  drachms  of  ether.  Filter  the  solution  through  a  tuft  of 
cotton-wool,  and  then  add  six  drachms  of  toluol. 

Reliefs. — T.  Wharton.  It  is  quite  possible  to  take  a  cast  in  fusible  metal 
from  a  gelatine  relief  which  will  be  perfectly  sharp,  but,  of  course,  the 
gelatine  must  be  quite  dry.  The  metal  cannot  be  employed  for  casting 
from  a  moist  relief  in  its  “swelled  ”  state,  as  the  heat  would  cause  it  to 
run.  If  a  cast  from  a  swelled  gelatine  relief  is  required,  plaster  of 
Paris  is  the  thing  to  use. 

Lenses. — T.  W.  R.  The  case  of  six  lenses  aud  one  mount  in  a  case,  bearing 
the  name  of  A.  Darlot,  is  a  set  of  lenses  of  different  foci.  By  screwing 
the  different  glasses  at  either  end  of  the  tube,  doublets  of  various  foci 
are  obtained.  They  have  to  be  used  with  comparatively  small  stops, 
and  with  them  a  large  angle  of  view  may  be  obtained.  They  are,  of 
course,  somewhat  slow  in  action. 

Background. — E.  Desmond.  If  the  canvas  has  got  so  slack  and  fluted  as 
stated,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  take  it  ofi  the  frame  and 
restrain  it,  and  that  should  be  done  before  it  is  reflatted.  If  the  frame 
were  made  with  wedged  corners,  like  the  “  strainers  ”  of  artists’  can¬ 
vases,  they  need  only  be  driven  a  little  tighter,  which  would  do  the 
necessary  stretching.  Background  frames  should  always  be  made  on 
that  principle. 
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•’Emamelling  Prints. — Qxon  complains  of  small  air  bubbles  getting  imprisoned 
between  the  print  and  the  glass,  which,  he  says,  no  amount  of  squee¬ 
geeing  will  get  rid  of,  and  asks  if  we  can  offer  any  suggestion. — The 
most  prolific  source  of  this  trouble  is  using  the  gelatine  solution  too 
strong,  and  at  too  low  a  temperature.  Try  a  weaker  solution,  and  use 
it  hotter.  Also  take  care  there  are  no  minute  air  bubbles  in  the  solution 
in  the  form  of  froth. 

'Ceramic  Photography.— T.  Reader.  You  have  been  misinformed  as  regards 
a  patent  and  a  licence  being  necessary  to  produce  ceramic  photographs 
by  the  substitution  process.  With  reference  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  substitution  and  the  powder  processes,  each  have  their  advo¬ 
cates.  We  have  produced  good  results  by  both  methods,  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  prefer  the  former,  though  it  requires,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
manipulation  and  skill  to  work  it. 

Portraiture  by  Gaslight. — R.  Yorke  says:  “Would  you  please  give  me 
the  name  and  address  of  the  gentleman  in  Birmingham  who  wrote  you 
about  two  months  ago  about  his  inventing  an  apparatus  (gas)  for  taking 
photographs  at  night  ?  1  remember  he  sent  you  some  specimens  of  his 
work  taken  by  the  light  at  the  time  of  his  communication.  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  trying  the  light,  and  should  like  to  communicate  with  him  as  to 
power  of  light,  cost,”  &c. — The  address  is  J.  W.  Beaufort,  Birmingham. 

-Moonlight  Effects. — Amateur  asks  “how  the  moonlight  pictures  seen  at 
exhibitions  are  obtained?” — In  reply:  These  are,  as  a  rule,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  photographs  taken  in  the  daytime,  the  camera 
pointed  towards  the  sun,  which  should  be  low  down  on  the  horizon. 
The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  should  not  shine  into  the  lens,  but  be 
shielded  Ay  a  cloud,  for  instance.  The  plate  is  very  much  under¬ 
exposed,  and  the  print  is  toned  or  stained  to  a  bluish  tint,  to  suggest 
moonlight,  or  a  carbon  print  is  taken  on  blue  tissue. 

'•Gutta-percha  Vessels. — James  G.  Lowell  asks  if  we  recommend  the  use  of 
gutta-percha  vessels  for  containing  solutions  of  silver  nitrate  for  wet- 
collodion  work  ? — In  reply  :  We  do  not.  Pure  gutta  percha  is  said  to 
have  no  action  upon  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  ;  but  it  was 
frequently  found,  in  the  days  when  such  baths  were  more  generally 
used,  that  the  impure  gum  of  which  they  were  composed  had  a  most 
deleterious  action  upon  the  solution,  and  the  bath,  if  it  had  been  kept 
in  a  gutta-percha  receptacle  for  any  length  of  time,  deteriorated 
considerably. 

Gelatine  Wet  Plates. — A.  E.  H.  says  :  “  1.  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will 
inform  me  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  prepare  wet  plates  by 
using  gelatine  as  a  medium  instead  of  collodion,  the  process  otherwise 
resembling  the  old  wet  plate  ?  2.  Would  not  such  plates  be  of  greater 
speed  than  collodion  plates,  and  of  purer  grain  than  most  commercial 
plates  ?” — In  reply  :  1.  The  process  is  quite  practicable.  We  are  aware 
of  one  gentleman  who  uses  “wet”  gelatine  emulsion,  but  it  is  washed. 
2.  Probably  the  speed  would  be  greater  ;  but,  the  higher  the  speed,  the 
greater  the  granularity  would  be. 

(Lenses  and  Plates  for  Stereoscopic  Photography. — W.  Hill  inquires  as 
follows: — “  What  is  the  smallest  size  of  plate  which  can  be  employed 
for  taking  the  ordinary  stereoscopic  views  ?  What  focus  lenses  should 
be  obtained  for  such  work — that  is,  when  one  pair  only  can  be  afforded  ? 
What  is  the  best  focus  lens  to  use  in  the  stereoscope  itself  ?” — In  reply  : 
The  smallest  plate  that  can  be  used  is  one  6  x  3j,  but  plates  6J  x  4j  are 
more  generally  employed,  since  this  size  is  obtainable  without  difficulty, 
and  if  not  can  be  replaced  by  two  quarter-plates  used  side  by  side.  We 
should  recommend  the  use  of  a  pair  of  four  or  five-inch  lenses  on  the 
camera,  and  those  in  the  stereoscope  may  be  similar  as  regards  focus. 

Lens;  Venus  Paper. —  C.  S.  asks:  “1.  If  the  round,  transparent  marking  in 
the  centre  of  a  plate  sent  is  a  ‘  flare  spot  ?  ’  He  found  it  on  six  plates 
exposed  in  succession  with  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  /-6 4.  2.  Is  it  due  to 
a  defect  that  should  not  exist  in  one  of  the  highest-priced  lenses  in  the 
market?  3.  Can  you  inform  me  where  ‘Venus’  paper  is  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  ?  ” — In  reply  :  1.  The  subject  chosen  seems  to  us  one  peculiarly 
adapted  for  giving  the  defect  pointed  out.  It  is  not  a  flare  spot,  but 
probably  a  “ghost.”  Better  refer  the  matter  to  the  makers.  2. 
Possibly  a  slight  alteration  in  the  separation  of  the  lenses  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  3.  Milne  &  Co.,  1a,  Ramsden-road,  Balham,  S.W. 

Carbon  Lens. — Nemo  writes  :  “Please  oblige  me  in  saying  what  is  the  cause 
of  carbons  ‘washing  off’  in  the  high  lights.  Can  it  be  entirely  avoided  ? 
Also,  say  what  lens  I  could  get  to  come  nearest  the  following  qualifica¬ 
tions  : — ‘  Great  depth  of  focus,’  ‘  short  focus,’  ‘  wide  aperture  ’  for 
enlarging  purposes  ?  ” — Certainly  it  can  be  avoided.  There  may  be 
,  several  causes  for  the  trouble,  but  the  most  general  are  under-exposure, 
and  the  use  of  too  hot  water.  Insufficient  sensitising,  or  the  tissue  not 
being  in  the  best  condition,  are  also  causes.  The  qualifications  re¬ 
quired  in  the  lens  are  incompatible  with  each  other.  The  lenses  most 
generally  used  for  enlarging  with  are  portrait  lenses  or  those  of  the 
“rapid ”  type. 

Enlarging  Lantern. — Vandyke  writes  :  “I  wish  to  purchase  an  enlarging 
lantern,  but  I  know  very  little  about  them.  Would  you  kindly  give  me 
some  assistance  by  answering  the  following  questions  : — 1.  Should  I  do 
better  with  limelight  than  oil  or  incandescent  gas  ?  2.  Would  my 

Wray  rectilinear,  five-and-a-half-inch  focus,  /- 8,  be  a  good  one  for 

enlarging  from  quarter-plates?  3.  Is - ’s  lantern  as  good  as 

any  on  the  market  ?  4.  Have  rectangular  condensers  any  advantage  of 
circular?” — In  reply  :  1.  Theoretically  the  limelight  is  best,  but  there 

is  really  very  little  difference  in  practice.  2.  Yes;  if  you  do  not  use 
the  lens,  usually,  supplies  with  the  lantern.  3.  Yes.  4.  None  what¬ 
ever. 


Apprentices. — T.  T.  E.  asks  :  “  Am  I  right  in  expecting  my  apprentice  to 
take  home  some  of  our  orders  when  they  are  for  customers  within  a 
reasonable  distance,  say,  a  mile,  of  the  studio  ?  Is  this  the  custom  <  t 
the  trade  or  not?”— In  reply:  This  depends  largely  on  the  a  tual 
terms  of  the  indentures,  but  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
an  apprentice  is  not  engaged  as  a  drudge,  but  to  be  taught  the  craft, 
and  that  the  functions  usually  discharged  by  an  errand-boy  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  forming  any  branch  of  professional  photography.  As 
far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  particular  custom  one  way  or  the  other. 

Ferrotypes. — J.  C.  Irwin  asks:  “What  are  the  causes  of  an  image  not 
coming  on  a  ferrotype  plate?  also,  bow  long  should  it  be  kept  in  the 
silver  bath  ?  I  kept  a  plate  in  for  two  seconds,  then  drained  it,  and 
put  into  a  carrier  and  exposed  three  seconds,  which,  after  being 
developed,  showed  no  sign  of  anything.  The  solutions,  I  believe,  are 
absolutely  correct.” — The  cause  of  an  image  not  developing  is  that  the 
plate  was  not  sensitised.  It  should  have  remained  longer  in  the  silver 
bath  or  until  all  apparent,  greasiness  is  removed.  This  will  take 
three  or  four  minutes  at  this  time  of  year.  Three  seconds  will  be  too 
short  an  exposure  unless  the  lens  have  a  large  aperture  and  the  light  is 
very  good. 

Red  Light  for  Dark  Room. — Enlarger  writes  :  “Can  you  give  me  a  cure 
for  headache,  or,  rather,  how  to  avoid  it  ?  I  have  to  work  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  enlarging  on  bromide  paper,  and  the  rooms  are  lighted 
with  deep  ruby  glass.  I  find,  alter  working  four  or  five  hours,  1  get  a 
bad  headache,  and  I  fancy  it  is  caused  by  the  light,  as  ruby  light  always 
tries  my  eyes'  very  much.  Have  you  heard  of  the  light  affecting  others  ?  ” 
— Yes,  a  deep  ruby  light  for  long  causes  great  inconvenience  with  many. 
However,  a  ruby  light  is  not  necessary  for  bromide  paper.  Substitute 
for  the  ruby  a  good  sample  deep-orange  glass.  By  doing  that,  the 
trouble  will  most  likely  be  avoided.  A  good  orange  glass  will  be  per¬ 
fectly  safe  with  bromide  paper. 

Size  of  Stops. — C.  Kronman  says:  “I  have  recently  had  a  small  lens  re¬ 
mounted  by  good  makers.  Workmanship  is  excellent,  but  I  cannot 
agree  that  the  diaphragms  have  been  correctly  marked.  I  enclose 
card  with  full  particulars,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  give  correct 
denomination  of  apertures  in  your  reply  column.  Only  three  are 
marked  by  makers,  but  I  should  like  to  have  value  of  all  four.” — 
If  the  lens  was  remounted  by  a  good  maker,  it  may  be  relied  upon 
that  the  stops  are  properly  marked.  This  you  can  ascertain  for  your¬ 
self  by  first  finding  what  is  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens,  and  then  a 
rule  will  do  the  rest.  Bear  in  mind,  stops  are  calculated  from  the 
equivalent,  and  not  from  the  focus  as  measured  from  the  ground  glass. 

Electric  Light  for  Portraiture. — “Electricity”  writes:  “Can  you  tell  me 
whether  portraits  taken  by  the  electric  light  are  usually  successful,  and 
whether  there  are  many  photographers  in  London  who  employ  it? 
Would  you  advise  me  (a  provincial)  to  go  in  for  it?” — In  reply  :  We 
are  unable  to  say  definitely  whether  it  would  be  to  our  querist’s 
advantage  to  adopt  the  electric  light  without  knowing  more  of  the 
circumstances.  Certainly  there  is  less  necessity  for  it,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  in  the  provinces  than  there  is  in  London,  since  the  atmosphere  in 
most  provincial  towns  is  much  clearer.  The  employment  of  it  might 
prove  attractive  as  a  novelty.  Certainly  its  use  is  growing  in  London, 
and  as  good  photographs  can  be,  and  indeed  are,  produced  by  the 
electric  light  as  by  daylight. 

Testing  a  Lens. — Sfec  Avrites  :  “  I  have  just  bought  a  lens,  which  seems  not 
to  Avork  to  focus ;  at  any  rate,  if  I  focus  ever  so  sharply,  I  do  not  get 
a  sharp  negative  in  every  case,  although  I  do  sometimes.  How  can  I 
ascertain  if  this  is  so  or  not  ?  ” — In  reply  :  This  is  very  easily  done  by 
fixing  up,  say,  a  neAvspaper,  in  front  of  the  camera  in  a  sloping  position 
so  that  the  bottom  is  nearer  the  camera  than  the  top.  Then,  with  the 
camera  level,  focus  accurately  a  blot  of  ink  made  in  the  centre  of  the 
paper,  see  that  small  type  close  to  the  blot  is  as  distinct  as  possible. 
Before  taking  a  negative,  ascertain  that  the  dark  slide  and  focussing 
screen  are  in  accurate  register,  and  then  expose  a  plate.  Should  the 
blot  and  adjacent  type  be  the  sharpest,  the  lens  works  to  focus  ;  but, 
should,  on  the  other  hand,  the  type  nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  the 
camera  be  that  Avhich  is  best  defined,  then  the  chemical  focus  is  nearer 
to,  or  farther  from,  the  lens  than  the  visual  focus,  and  an  allowance 
must  be  made  for  such  in  focussing. 

Spots  on  Albumen  Paper,  C.  C.  Paper,  Drying  Plates. — Photophilos. 
“I  fear  I  am  almost  abusing  your  indulgence  in  so  soon  again  seeking 
your  help,  although  it  will  probably  cost  your  great  experience  but 
little  to  give  me  a  reply  on  the  following  : — 1.  I  have  recently  been 
much  troubled  Avith  black  spots  (see  sample),  Avhich  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  sometimes  Avhen  the  paper  is  dry  from  sensitising,  sometimes  only 
Avhen  it  is  taken  from  the  printing  frame.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
cause  and  preventive.  2.  You  say  English-made  collodio-chloride  will 
give  a  good  image  from  very  thin  negatives,  useful  perhaps  in  portraits 
of  young  children.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  name  of  such  a  paper  ; 
also,  3,  the  name  of  some  paper  which  prints  rapidly,  and  is  then 
developed,  and  Avith  which  prints  similar  in  tone  and  surface  to  those 
obtained  on  albumenised  paper  can  be  obtained.  4.  May  the  drying  of 
plates  be  safely  accelerated  by  the  use  of  formol  (or  formaline)  ?  ” — 1. 
The  spots  are  caused  by  particles  of  foreign  matter  that  reduce  the 
silver  either  on  the  paper  when  it  is  floated  or  settling  on  it  while 
drying.  2.  Try  the  paper  supplied  by  the  Paget  Dry-plate  Company. 
3.  The  same  Company  or  the  Ilford  Company.  4.  We  should  say  so, 
from  our  experience  of  it.  If  the  plates  are  put  for  a  few  minutes 

l  in  strong  spirits,  they  may  be  dried  rapidly  Avith  moderate  heat. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  February  11, 
at  12,  Hanover-square.  The  attendance  numbered  about 
150,  the  rear  of  the  room  reminding  us  of  the  crowded  state 
of  the  entrance  to  Drury-lane  Theatre  on  a  Boxing  Night. 
Most  of  those  present  had,  of  course,  come  to  witness  Mr. 
Campbell  Swinton’s  demonstration  of  “photography”  with  the 
X  rays.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Annual  Meeting  was 
forced  into  the  deplorable  position  of  a  lever  cle  rideau,— it 
simply  played  the  people  in.  The  farce — for  it  was  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less— was  rattled  through  in  about  five 
minutes,  and,  various  matters  affecting  the  interests  and 
prosperity  of  a  Society  numbering  close  on  600  members  having 
been  thus  handsomely  disposed  of,  Mr.  Swinton  proceeded 
with  his  admirable  demonstration. 

*  *  * 

We  should  have  been  sorry  if  the  Society  had  had  to  forego 
what  turned  out  to  be  not  only  an  interesting,  but  an  educa¬ 
tional,  demonstration  and  discussion  on  the  photographic 
subject  of  the  hour ;  but  we  certainly  think  that  a  strenuous 


effort  should  have  been  made  to  secure  Mr.  Swinton’s  kind 
help  on  some  other  night — say,  the  Monday  or  the  YV  ednesday . 
Before  now  special  meetings,  devoted  to  photographic  topics, 
have  been  held,  .so  that  there  were  precedents  to  fall  back  on. 
To  put  it  plainly,  the  Annual  General  Meeting  was,  uninten¬ 
tionally  we  hope  and  believe,  automatically  burked.  Somebody 
incurred  the  grave  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  one  night 
in  the  year  when  members  of  the  Society  have  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  its  position,  prospects,  and  policy,  a  subject  which 
robbed  them  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  Looked  at  rrom 
any  point  of  view,  it  was  a  blunder,  and  a  bad  one  too. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  Fry,  whose  address  is  12,  South-villas, 
Camden-square,  asks  us  to  state  that  he  is  authorised,  on  behalf 
of  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Co.,  Manchester,  to  exhibit  and  explain 
to  photographic  societies  McKellen’s  Infallible  hand  camera, 
and  is  prepared  to  attend  meetings  with  samples  and  working 
models.  There  are  no  charges  for  Mr.  Fry’s  attendance. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  R.  H.  Ramsay,  of  The  Studio,  Lerwick,  who  is  himself 
a  Shetlander,  sends  us  a  copy  of  a  lecture  to  accompany  a  set 
of  lantern  slides  illustrative  of  A  Visit  to  the  Shetland  Ides. 
The  book,  which  is  well  written,  does  not  contain  a  superfluous 
word,  which  is  more  than  we  can  say  of  most  literary  produc¬ 
tions  of  this  nature.  The  negatives  and  slides  are  the  work  of 
Mr.  Ramsay  himself.  We  are  always  glad  to  note  and  en¬ 
courage  enterprise  on  the  part  of  our  professional  friends,  many 
of  whom,  in  the  preparation  of  lecture  sets  of  local  scenery, 
have  an  opportunity  of  profiting  by  Mr.  Ramsay’s  excellent 
example. 

*  *  * 

The  A mericcin  Process  Review  is  the  title  of  a  “new  illus¬ 
trated  monthly  journal,”  devoted  solely  to  the  interests  of  all 
branches  of  process  work.  It  is  published  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
by  the  Nesbitt  Publishing  Company,  and  is  edited  by  Mr. 
George  W.  Gilson.  We  congratulate  our  brother  Editor  on  his 
unique  and  refreshing  candour.  He  says,  in  a  prefatory  note, 
“We  have  started  this  journal  for  two  principal  reasons:  to 
make  money  for  ourselves,  and  to  be  of  service  to  the  process¬ 
working  trade.”  We  wish  him  success  in  both  ambitions. 
The  first  number  is  nicely  printed  and  turned  out.  I  seful 
practical  articles  on  Lenses  for  Half-tone  Process ,  and  Dry  Plates 
versus  Wet,  are  among  its  principal  contents. 
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It  was  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  our  energetic  and 
enterprising  contemporary,  The  Stock  keeper ,  to  organize,  iu 
connexion  with  Cruft’s  Dog  Show,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  an 
Exhibition  of  Canine  photography.  The  number,  and  in  very 
many  instances  the  excellence,  of  the  exhibits  surprised  us. 
Professional  photographers  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  were 
represented  by  examples  of  Can  me  portraiture,  not  merely 
photographically  good,  but  indicative  of  a  well-applied  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  character  and  peculiarities  of  dogs,  which  lifts  this 
kind  of  work  to  the  level  of  a  specialistic  branch  of  photo¬ 
graphy  that  unquestionably  admits  of  lucrative  cultivation. 
Dog  portraiture,  in  fact,  is  quite  an  art  within  an  art. 

*  *  * 

Dog  photography,  however,  is  not  the  simple  thing  it  sounds. 
The  field  it  offers  for  camera  work  is  a  wide  one,  it  is  true,  but 
the  obstacles  to  success  are  at  least  as  numerous  as  the  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Peculiarities  of  breed  and  temperament,  the  “  human¬ 
ness,”  so  to  say,  of  the  animals,  their  moods  and  instincts  as 
well  as  their  “points,”  have  all  to  be  studied  before  successful 
results  can  be  hoped  for,  and  the  work  obviously  demands  the 
exercise  of  skill  and  patience  in  no  small  degree.  Many  of  the 
pictures  that  were  shown  failed  in  these  essentials ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  pleasant  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  many  professional  photographers,  who  endeavour  to  pour- 
tray  their  canine  sitters  to  their  best,  that  is,  to  say,  their 
natural  advantages.  We  shall  expect  this  Exhibition  to  give 
an  impetus  to  canine  photography  in  particular,  and  to 
animal  photography  in  general.  A  good  photograph  of  an 
animal  is  surely  more  to  be  welcomed  and  valued  by  the 
“fancy”  than  a  painting,  which,  at  best,  is  only  an  ideal  repre¬ 
sentation,  more  or  less,  of  the  original. 

*  *  * 

What,  for  convenience  and  intelligibility’s  sake,  we  must 
still  call  the  “new”  photography,  has,  during  the  last  ten 
days,  received  much  attention  at  the  hands  of  medical  men, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Journal  we  record  a  number  of  instances 
in  which  it  has  proved  of  great  value  in  surgical  cases.  The 
statements  that  instantaneous  photographs  have  been  taken 
by  the  X  rays,  and  that  an  Italian  professor  has  succeeded  in 
devising  a  means  of  making  the  eye  sensitive  to  those  “  rays,” 
in  the  sense  that  it  sees  through  objects  which  those  rays 
penetrate,  seem  almost  too  remarkable  to  be  accurate  ;  but  so 
surprising  has  been  the  development  of  the  subject  since 
Rontgen  first  mooted  it,  that  an  attitude  of  open-mindedness  is 
the  only  safe  one  to  assume  in  regard  to  these  and  similar 
revelations. 

*  *  * 

One  phase  of  the  subject  is  not  without  a  somewhat  comical 
aspect.  We  allude  to  the  strange  ideas  which  a  great  many  of 
the  non-photographic  public  appear  to  have  imbibed  with 
regard  to  the  exact  capabilities  of  the  “  new  ”  photography. 
Innumerable  journalists  are  evidently  under  the  impression 
that  hand-camera  photographs  of  one’s  skeleton  can  already  be 
taken  with  the  facility  attending  an  ordinary  snap-shot.  A 
more  serious  matter,  however,  is  the  fear  which  a  professional 
photographer  of  our  acquaintance  assures  is  a  real  and  growing 
,one  with  many  would-be  sitters,  that  the  operation  of  having  one’s 
photograph  taken  is  accompanied  by  the  risk  that  the  lens  and 
the  dry  plate  at  any  time  may  “  take  it  into  their  heads  ”  to 
neglect  our  integuments  and  yield  an  unlooked-for  and  un¬ 
welcome  representation  of  our  “  innards.” 


A  notable  addition  to  London  photographic  studios  was 
made  on  Monday  last,  when  the  well-known  photographer,  Mr. 
Lyddell  Sawyer,  inaugurated  the  Dudley  Studio,  19,  Regent- 
street.  Toe  studio  replaces  one  formerly  situated  on  the  same 
premises,  with  which  the  name  of  Sarnual  A.  Walker  was  for 
so  long  associated.  The  success  which  Mr.  Sawyer  has  met 
with  at  Newcastle,  the  high  position  he  has  won  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  aud  his  unquestioned  artistic  powers,  fully  warranted 
him  in  the  boldness  and  decisiveness  with  which  he  has  entered 
into  competition  with  his  London  brethren,  and  we  have  every 
confidence  that  the  Dudley  Studio  will  speedily  compel  success. 

*  *  * 

The  dingy  old  rooms  have  been  entirely  demolished,  and,  in 
their  place,  a  fine  suite  of  apartments  has  beeu  constructed. 
A  short,  artistically  contrived  flight  of  stairs  leads  up  to  a 
noble  reception-room,  whence  access  is  readily  permitted  to 
waiting-rooms,  dressing-rooms,  and  studio,  the  latter  command¬ 
ing  an  uninterrupted  north  light,  as  it  is  out  of  proximity  of 
lofty  buildings :  the  electric  arc  light  is  also  available.  All 
the  rooms  are  furnished  and  decorated  in  a  sense  of  refined 
elegance  aud  luxury,  adorned  with  many  examples  of  Mr. 
Sawyer’s  work,  and  are  at  once  harmonious  in  colour  and 
tastefully  appointed  down  to  the  smallest  detail.  It  has  taken 
Mr.  Sawyer  many  mouths  to  get  his  handsome  studio  com¬ 
pleted,  aud  we  shall  evade  the  difficult  task  of  describing  it 
by  saying  that  he  appears  to  have  “let  himself  go”  in  the 
successful  endeavour  to  give  London  possibly  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  photographic  studio  it  has  yet  possessed. 


K  ANTHION. 

Under  the  above  descriptive  title  is  introduced  a  new  and 
useful  auxiliary  to  the  every-day  work  of  the  photographer. 
It  purports  to  be  a  perfect  eliminator  of  the  last  traces  of 
hypo,  or,  to  speak  correctly,  thiosulphate  of  sods,  whether 
in  the  gelatine  film  of  the  negative  or  the  paper  print. 
Upon  carefully  testing  this,  and  following  exactly  the  simple 
instructions  issued  with  each  bottle,  its  claims  as  an 
effectual  destroyer  of  the  fixing  agent  are  fully  borne 
out.  Anthion  is  a  granular  crystalline  salt,  exceedingly  rich 
in  oxygen,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Its  solubility,  in 
fact,  is  only  one  in  two  hundred,  and  the  solution,  if  kept  in  a 
well-corked  bottle,  will  be  good  for  a  month,  but  is  slowly 
decomposed,  even  at  ordinary  temperature,  giving  off  oxygen 
or  ozone.  It  is  presumably  the  persulphate  of  potash  (K2S2Os), 
and  is  thus  a  salt  of  persulphuric  anhydride,  the  corresponding 
acid  to  which  has  never  been  isolated.  According  to  Watts, 
potassium  persulphate  is  obtained  by  passing  a  current  of 
three  to  three  and  a  half  amperes  for  some  days  through  a 
saturated  solution  of  the  acid  sulphate  of  potash  (KHS04)  con¬ 
tained  in  a  platinum  dish,  wherein  is  suspended  a  porous  cell 
containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  platinum  dish  stands  in 
one  of  copper,  through  which  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  allowed 
to  run,  and  which  is  connected  with  the  battery  so  that  the 
platinum  dish  forms  the  anode.  The  kathode  consists  of  a 
stout  platinum  wire  immersed  in  the  sulphuric  acid.  The 
granular  salt,  which  gradually  forms,  is  collected  and  dried. 
Potassium  persulphate  is  decomposed  by  heat  giving  off  S03 
and  0,  whilst  KS04  remains  behind.  Silver  nitrate  gives  no 
precipitate  at  first,  but  a  black  silver  oxide  is  afterwards 
thrown  down,  and  the  solution  becomes  acid.  Potassium 
iodide  is  decomposed  with  the  liberation  of  iodine,  whilst 
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litmus  and  turmeric  are  bleached.  By  these  reactions  it  will 
be  seen  that  anthion  is  possessed  of  very  similar  properties  to 
hydrogen  peroxide. 

Following  the  instructions,  eighty  grains  of  anthion  were 
dissolved  in  forty  ounces  of  lukewarm  water.  A  half-plate 
negative,  after  fixing,  was  washed  in  about  a  pint  of  water 
contained  in  a  porcelain  dish.  After  five  minutes’  soaking, 
the  plate  was  transferred  to  a  second  dish  containing  eight 
ounces  of  anthion  solution,  and  allowed  to  soak,  with  occasional 
rocking,  for  another  five  minutes.  This  operation  was  re¬ 
peated  with  fresh  water  and  anthion  solution,  when  it  was 
found  that  every  trace  of  hypo  was  removed  from  the  plate. 
The  test  given  in  the  sheet  of  instructions  is  to  add  a  few 
drops  of  a  twenty-grain  solution  of  silver  nitrate  to  an  ounce 
or  so  of  the  last  washing  water,  when,  if  the  white  precipitate 
which  forms  turns  yellow,  the  hypo  is  not  all  eliminated.  A 
more  satisfactory  and  easy  test  is  the  iodide  of  starch.  For 
this  purpose  a  piece  of  paper  sized  with  starch  is  brushed  over 
ydth  a  very  dilute  solution  of  iodine  in  water.  A  violet  colour 
is  produced,  which  is  instantaneously  bleached  if  the  slightest 
trace  of  hypo  remains  in  the  water.  A  drop  from  the  corner 
of  the  negative,  after  about  five  minutes’  washing  from  the  last 
dish,  was  allowed  to  fall  on  the  coloured  paper,  and  the 
absence  of  hypo  was  shown  by  the  violet  colour  remaining 
unaltered. 

Of  course,  the  fixing  salt  can  also  be  discharged  with  equal 
facility  from  prints,  and  in  this  case  several  may  be  manipu¬ 
lated  at  the  same  time  and  a  similar  test  employed.  In  the 
case  of  prints,  however,  it  will  be  found  handy  to  have  a  small 
bottle  of  dilute  iodine  solution  at  hand,  when,  by  applying  a 
drop  to  a  corner  of  the  print  at  the  back,  using  a  very  small 
brush,  or  even  a  match,  for  the  purpose,  the  violet  stain 
characteristic  of  iodide  of  starch  will  appear  if  the  hypo  has 
been  discharged. 

It  will  be  understood,  however,  that  the  instructions  de-  I 
scribed  are  only  for  extreme  cases,  where  the  supply  of  water  ! 
is  very  limited.  If  running  water  is  available,  of  course  it  I 
would  be  advisable  to  utilise  it ;  but  even  then  a  short  immer¬ 
sion  in  anthion  makes  the  absolute  elimination  of  the  hypo  a 
matter  of  certainty.  In  that  case,  even  a  little  flowed  over 
the  washed  negative,  and  allowed  to  soak  in  for  a  few  minutes, 
will  be  found  effectual.  Especially  when  a  negative  has  to  be 
afterwards  intensified  with  mercury,  anthion  will  be  found  to 
be  of  great  service,  for  then  the  least  trace  of  hypo  in  the  film 
will  cause  the  well-known  yellow  stain,  which  cannot  be 
eradicated. 

The  advantages  of  anthion  will  be  readily  apj3reciated,  for 
it  is,  in  its  crystallised  state,  a  stable  salt,  ready  for  instant 
use  at  any  time,  whilst  nearly  all  the  hypo  eliminators  hitherto  I 
employed  are  of  varying  composition  and  uncertain  in  their 
action. 


Prohibited  Sale  of  Painting's.— It  is  often  said  that  “  they 
manage  things  better  in  France.”  So  they  do,  some  things.  Here  is  ! 
one  of  them :  It  appears  that  there  is  a  law  in  France  'which  pro¬ 
hibits  the  sale  of  any  new  article  by  public  auction,  except  in  the 
case  of  bankruptcy.  For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  daily  sale, 
by  auction,  in  Paris,  of  paintings  in  showy  frames.  The  “  pictures,” 
it  is  said,  are  produced  by  a  division  of  labour,  one  artist  painting  the 
skies,  another  the  trees,  and  another  the  figures,  and  so  on,  at  a  few 
francs  a  day.  The  business  proving  so  lucrative  in  the  capital,  it  was 
being  extended  to  the  provinces.  It  is  now,  however,  determined,  in  > 
the  interest  of  the  natives,  and  artists,  to  put  the  law  into  force,  and  ® 
stop  the  sale  of  new  paintings  by  auction.  It  is  somewhat  a  pity  we  * 


have  not  a  similar  law  here,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  the  miserable 
daubs,  in  showy  gilt  frames,  at  some  of  the  mock  auctions  in  London, 
where  the  unsuspecting  public,  mostly  from  the  country,  are  so 
often  taken  in. 


The  North  Pole. — During  the  past  week  the  daily  press  has 
been  teeming  with  reports  that  Dr.  Nansen  has  really  reached  the 
North  Pole — and  doubts  as  to  the  fact.  To  get  to  the  Pole  has  been 
the  ambition  of  many  expeditions  during  the  present  century,  but  up 
to  the  present — unless  Dr.  Nansen  has  got  there — they  have  ended  in 
failure.  In  the  programmes  of  all  the  Arctic  expeditions  of  late  years 
has  been  photography,  and  a  very  complete  equipment  has  always 
been  announced  as  a  feature  in  the  paraphernalia  taken  out.  When 
the  expeditions  have  returned,  although  they  have  failed  in  their 
main  object,  we  have  heard  little,  and  seen  less,  of  the  photographic 
results  obtained,  if  any,  in  the  extreme  northern  regions.  Although 
the  North  Pole,  or  any  other  predetermined-upon  point,  was  not 
reached,  one  cannot  but  suppose  the  photographic  appliances  were 
brought  into  use  en  route ;  but  with  what  result  ?  What  photo¬ 
graphers  are  interested  in  is,  to  learn  how  dry  plates  and  films  behave 
as  to  time  of  exposure  and  keeping  qualities  under  extreme  con¬ 
ditions  of  prolonged  cold.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  learn 
something  in  this  direction  from  the  Nansen  enterprise  on  its  return. 


The  Annual  G-uildhall  Fine  Art  Exhibition. — The 

Sunday  afternoon  opening  of  this  Exhibition  has  again  been  a  topic 
of  animated,  almost  personal,  discussion  with  the  Court  of  Common 
Council.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  Council  are  strenuously 
opposed  to  the  Sunday  opening,  and  some  members  regretted  that 
the  Ancient  Corporation  should  be  “  sullied  ”  by  the  Sunday  opening ; 
one  read  a  verse  from  the  Bible,  and  the  result  was  to  raise  a 
laugh.  In  the  end,  on  the  vote,  ninety-two  were  in  favour  of  giving 
those  who  could  not  see  the  pictures  on  other  days  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  them  on  Sundays,  while  sixty-nine  were  against  it.  Mr. 
Alderman  Treloar,  who  has  always  been  the  champion  of  the  Sunday 
opening  of  this  loan  Exhibition,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
majority  of  twenty-three ;  many  wish  it  were  larger.  The  figures 
quoted  at  the  meeting  show  that,  on  the  thirteen  Sundays  the  last 
Exhibition  was  open,  19,7^0  people  visited  it.  Photographers  who 
cannot  get  the  time  during  the  week  to  see  this  show  will  again 
have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  once  more  on  Sundays.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  Exhibition  is  of  pictures  loaned  from  the 
best  private  collections,  and  it  is  the  only  opportunity  the  general 
public  have  of  seeing  them. 

^  — - 

A  Novel  Way  of  Exhibiting*  Photographs. — A  very 
simple  and  inexpensive,  though  ingenious,  way  of  displaying  photo¬ 
graphs,  where  wall  space  is  not  available,  was  that  adopted  by  Mr. 
Welford,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Fortune,  at  the  Photographic 
Club  and  at  the  London  and  Provincial  recently.  As  the  system  will 
be  very  useful  to  those  societies  which  have  perhaps  annually  a  one- 
day  show  of  members’  work,  and  only  require  an  extemporary 
arrangement,  the  plan  deserves  more  than  the  notice  it  gets  in  the 
brief  society  reports.  One  of  its  great  advantages  is  that  any  one 
who  can  use  a  hammer,  nails,  and  a  saw  can  construct  the  whole 
affair  in  a  few  hours.  The  idea  is,  we  believe,  Mr.  Fortune’s.  Strips 
of  wood,  about  a  couple  of  inches  wide  and  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  are  nailed  together  to  form  frames  of  a  convenient  height 
and  width,  with  one  or  two  cross  bars,  which  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  frames  and  to  suspend  the  pictures  from. 
Strips  of  wood,  suitable  for  the  purpose,  are  stocked  at  most  timber 
yards.  When  a  number  of  these  frames  had  been  constructed, 
Messrs.  Welford  and  Fortune,  it  was  mentioned  at  the  Club,  were 
at  a  loss  as  to  how  they  should  be  supported.  Mrs.  Fortune,  how¬ 
ever,  came  to  the  rescue  by  suggesting  that  they  should  simply  be 
hinged  together  with  webbing,  like  the  domestic  clothes-horse,  and 
this  was  done.  The  whole  affair  is  nothing  but  a  many-leafed 
clothes-horse,  which  is  self-supporting.  Many  thanks  are  due  to 
Mr.  Fortune’s  better  half  for  the  suggestion. 
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Adulterated  and  Impure  Chemicals. — On  Friday  last  a 
pharmaceutical  chemist  was,  at  the  Marylebone  Police-court,  mulct 
in  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings,  and  two  guineas  costs,  for  selling 
white  wax  adulterated  to  the  extent  of  thirty-eight  per  cent, 
with  paraffin.  The  defence  put  forward  was  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  wax,  one  containing  paraffin,  and  the  other  pure  beeswax. 
It  was  stated  that  it  -was  the  former  mixture  which  was  supplied  to 
the  public,  while  the  latter  was  used  for  pharmaceutical  preparations. 
Since  the  days  of  the  wax-paper  process,  wax  is  but  little  used  in 
photography,  except  for  “  encaustic  pastes,”  and  for  waxing  glass 
plates  from  which  collodion  films  have  to  be  stripped.  For  either  of 
these  purposes  an  alulterated  article,  such  as  that  in  question,  would 
he  totally  unfit.  Although  the  Poisons  Act  gives  pharmaceutical 
chemists  the  monopoly  of  vending  certain  chemicals,  it  does  not 
exempt  them  from  the  attentions  of  the  Sanitary  Inspector,  and 
this  is  not  the  first  time  that  “  duly  qualified  ”  chemists  have  been 
fined  for  selling  impure  materials.  By  the  way,  when  wax  is  re¬ 
quired  for  photographic  purposes,  it  is  better  to  buy  the  best  yellow 
beeswax,  for,  as  a  rule,  that  is  a  purer  article  than  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  white  wax.  If  it  can  be  obtained  from  a  farm  house  where 
bees  are  kept,  its  purity  can  be  relied  upon. 


Some  little  while  back  we  ran  out  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
wanted  some  at  once.  We  repaired  to  a  pharmaceutical  chemist  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  makes  a  display  of  cheap  apparatus  and 
photographic  chemicals,  when,  after  going  through  the  prescribed 
formalities,  we  were  supplied  with  a  couple  of  ounces,  for  which  we 
were  charged  the  moderate  price  of  one  shilling.  This  turned  out 
to  be  about  the  most  impure  sample  of  cyanide  that  ever  passed 
through  our  hands.  It  required  quite  three  times  the  quantity  to 
redissolve  the  cyanide  of  silver  formed  from  a  given  weight  of  the 
nitrate  that  our  previous  exhausted  stock  did,  and  which  cost  two 
shillings  a  pound.  Commercial  cyanide  of  potassium  always  con¬ 
tains  some  carbonate  of  potash,  but  it  is  priced  wholesale,  according 
to  the  proportion  of  cyanide  it  contains,  and  this  varies  from  thirty 
per  cent.,  or  less,  to  ninety-five  per  cent.  If  the  sample  we  were 
supplied  with  had  been  bought  by  the  Sanitary  Inspector,  there  is 
very  little  doubt  that  the  vendor  would  have  got  into  trouble. 


Houglrer-mg’  the  Surface  of  <5-1  ass.  —  The  question  of 
roughening  the  surface  of  glass  has  recently  been  referred  to,  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid  having  been  one  of  the  means  recommended,  while,  in 
the  case  of  a  negative  the  back  of  which  it  is  desired  to  permanently 
“  frost,”  as  some  term  it,  emery  powder,  worked  with  a  wetted  pad, 
has  been  said  to  be  superior.  If  hydrofluoric  acid  be  chosen,  the 
gas  should  be  employed  in  preference  to  the  liquid,  as  it  gives  a 
surface  of  greater  obscuration.  When  mechanical  abrasion  is  made 
use  of,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  kind  of  glass  to  be  treated  greatly 
influences  the  amount  of  labour  required.  In  a  paper  on  the  “  Laws 
of  Attrition,”  recently  published  in  the  Royal  Society's  Proceedings, 
we  find,  among  a  variety  of  other  substances  whose  “  attrivity  ”  is 
given,  that,  taking  quartz  as  4,  English  plate  glass  is  57,  and  French 
plate  glass  8’8,  marble  being  100. 

Dark-room  Illumination. — The  last  two  or  three  years 
have  seen,  in  the  search  after  suitable  ortho  chromatic  screens,  inves¬ 
tigations  into  the  properties  of  such  a  great  variety  of  tinctorial 
substances,  as  regards  their  power  of  arresting  various  portions  of  the 
spectrum,  that  we  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  some  enterprising 
manufacturer  might  come  forward,  and  make,  on  a  commercial  scale, 
a  series  of  coloured  screens,  either  of  gelatine  alone,  or  of  glass  coated 
with  a  series  of  suitable  substances  for  arresting  any  selected  portion 
of  the  spectrum.  It  has  been  shown  that  certain  of  the  modern  dyes 
•are  absolutely  opaque  to  some  particular  rays ;  the  gelatine  sheets 
might  be  labelled  in  regard  to  the  special  portion  of  the  spectrum 
which  would  not  pass  through,  or,  what  might  perhaps  be  more  in 
favour  with  the  non-scientific  photographer,  the  makers  could,  in 
concert  with  an  investigator  familiar  with  the  subject,  vend  one 
screen  as  being  most  suitable.  Of  course,  a  maximum  of  luminosity 


in  combination  wiili  comparative  safety  would  be  aimed  at.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  the  glasses  and  screens  at  present  in  popular  use 
are  selected  mainly  empirically.  Some  are  excellent,  some  risky, 
some  absolutely  dangerous. 


In  connexion  with  this  subject  we  may  note  a  substance  which 
we  believe  is  new  for  the  purpose,  and  which  possesses  valuable  pro¬ 
perties.  We  refer  to  naphthazarine,  which,  when  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  will,  according  to  E.  Wiedemann  and  G.  C.  Schmidt,  arrest 
green,  blue,  and  violet  rays.  As  this  would  leave  the  little  active 
orange  and  the  luminous  yellow  rays  to  pass  through,  it  is  possible 
that  this  substance  alone  might  answer  the  required  end.  But  it 
is  one  only  of  a  large  number  which,  alone  or  in  combination,  are 
capable  of  forming  a  screen  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  We  com¬ 
mend  the  idea  to  those  whom  it  may  concern. 


Acetylene. — It  is  quite  evident  that  we  have  by  no  means 
heard  the  last  of  this  illuminant.  The  newspapers  “boomed”  it  to 
such  an  extent  upon  the  first  introduction  on  a  commercial  scale  of 
the  new  mode  of  production,  while  there  is  now  so  little  heard  of  it, 
that  it  might  be  supposed  almost  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  except 
for  experimental  purposes.  It  only  needs  the  gas-compressing  firm 
to  send  it  out  in  cylinders  to  at  once  establish  its  use  on  a  firm  foot¬ 
ing.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  have  not  already  done  so.  Already, 
however,  some  firms  are  catering  for  possible  consumers  by  the 
manufacture  of  gas-holders,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  others  will 
follow  suit. 


There  has  been  much  loose  writing  upon  the  cost  of  the  calcium 
carbide  employed  to  produce  it.  It  is  credibly  stated  that  at  Spray, 
in  North  Carolina,  it  is  made  (by  the  passing  of  an  alternating  electric 
current  through  a  mixture  of  lime  and  powdered  coke)  at  a  cost  of 
twenty  dollars  a  ton,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  about  four  shillings  per 
hundredweight.  As  one  ton  of  the  carbide  will  produce  11,000  feet 
of  the  new  illuminant,  a  fair  idea  of  the  comparative  cost  may  be 
formed.  This,  however,  must  be  qualified,  if  comparison  with 
ordinary  coal  gas  be  made,  by  the  recollection  that  the  chief  part  of 
the  charge  of  the  latter  is  for  “  delivery  at  one’s  doors,”  so  to  speak. 


But  this  is  not  all.  We  now  read  that  the  power  from  the 
Niagara  Falls  is  to  be  utilised,  works  having  been  erected  on  the 
banks,  which  were  expected  to  be  in  working  order  about  the  middle 
of  this  month,  and  to  be  able  to  produce  the  calcium  carbide  at  ten 
dollars  a  ton — some  papers  state  five  dollars.  Possibly  the  latter 
may  refer  to  the  actual  manufacturing  cost  of  production,  and  the 
former  to  the  selling  price. 


The  Eontgen  J&ays. — Variations  upon  the  originally  pub¬ 
lished  process,  and  a  search  for  similar  effects  from  other  sources 
continue  to  be  made  in  every  direction  by  investigators  of  every 
calibre.  Lord  Blytheswood,  who  explained  at  a  public  lecture  how 
he  nearly  discovered  the  Rdntgen  rays  some  years  ago,  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  dry-plate  images  through  “  opaque  ”  bodies  without  the 
use  of  either  a  coil  or  a  Crookes’  tube.  He  has  a  very  large  and 
powerful  Wimshurst  electrical  machine,  worked  by  a  one- and-a- half 
horse-power  engine.  It  gives  a  torrent  of  sparks  a  foot  and  a  half  or 
two  feet  long.  Arranging  his  apparatus  in  a  manner  that  need  not 
here  be  explained,  he  obtained  images  upon  a  plate  enclosed  in  the 
dark  slide,  and  wrapped  in  four  folds  of  black  velvet.  (Details  may 
be  found  in  last  week’s  Nature,  page  340.) 


In  contradiction  of  those  who  have  stated  that  the  light  of  the 
electric  arc  contained  rays  acting  like  those  of  Rdntgen,  M.  Moreau, 
ia  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  week  before  last,  distinctly  shows 
how  the  two  radiations  differ.  A  powerful  arc  lamp,  of  twenty 
amperes,  exposed  at  a  distance  of  about  sixteen  inches  to  an  ordinary 
dry  plate,  wrapped  in  several  thicknesses  of  black  paper,  showed  no 
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result  of  light  action  whatever  when  developed,  though,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  the  Rontgen  rays  acted  strongly. 


M.  Moreau  used  no  Crookes’  tube,  but  only  the  brush  discharge 
from  an  induction  coil.  When  the  case  holding  the  sensitive  plate 
was  placed  normally  to  the  brush,  no  action  took  place ;  when  placed 
parallel  to  it,  strong,  clear  negatives  were  produced.  These  results 
may  throw  much  light  on  some  of  the  recorded  experimental 
failures. 

- + - - - 


CONTINENTAL  STOPS  AND  THEIR  U.S.  EQUIVALENTS 
Photographers  are  frequently  troubled  by  the  Continental  no¬ 
menclature  of  the  stops,  and  wish  to  know  the  U.S.  equivalents  for 
them.  The  method  of  finding  this  out  is  very  simple.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  divide  f- 4  by  the  ratio  to  be  converted,  and  square 
the  result.  Example :  required  the  U.S.  equivalent  of  /- 9  : — 


/  .  /  _  /  9 

4-9  “  4  X  f 


2"25 ; 


the  square  of  2-25  is  5'06,  the  U.S.  number  required.  The  following 
is  a  table  of  the  Continental  stops  more  commonly  met  with,  and 
also  the  Continental  values  of  the  U.S.  ratios : — 


Ratios. 

/ 

divided  by 

Continental 

Values. 

U.  S. 
Values. 

Ratios. 

/ 

divided  by 

u.  s. 

Values. 

Continental 
V  alues. 

4-5 

512 

1-26 

2-828 

•5 

1250 

6-3 

256 

2-48 

4 

1 

625 

7 

204 

3-06 

5-66 

2 

312 

7  r2 

193 

3-24 

8 

4 

156 

7*7 

168 

3-71 

11-31 

8 

78 

9 

128 

5-06 

16 

16 

39 

12-5 

64 

9-77 

22-6 

32 

20 

14-5 

47 

13 

32 

64 

9-77 

18 

32 

20 

45-3 

128 

4-88 

25 

16 

39 

64 

256 

2-44 

36 

8 

81 

90-5 

512 

1-22 

50 

4 

156 

. . 

•  , 

71 

2 

315 

100 

1 

625 

'  * 

To  find  the  /ratio  for  the  U.S.  values,  multiply  the  U.S.  value  by 
16,  and  the  square  root  of  the  product  is  the  required  ratio. 
Example : — What  is  the  ratio  of  U.S.  32  P  32  multiplied  by  16  is 
512,  the  square  root  of  this  is  22"6,  the  ratio  required. 

To  find  the  f  ratio  for  the  Continental  stops,  multiply  the  reci¬ 
procal  of  the  square  root  of  the  Continental  value  by  100.  Example  : 
— What  is  the  f  ratio  of  the  Continental  value  16  P  The  square 
root  of  16  is  4,  the  reciprocal  of  4  is  '25,  which  multiplied  by  100  is 
25,  the  ratio  required. 

Note : — The  Continental  ratios  of  512,  256,  and  8,  ought  to  be  4"4, 
6*25,  and  35,  respectively.  The  figures  in  the  list  are  those  extracted 
from  Continental  opticians’  catalogues.  Edward  M.  Nelson. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

What  profession  or  trade  is  there  upon  which  Trilbyism  has  not  left 
its  mark  the  last  month  or  two  ?  That  photography  should  receive 
the  imprint  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  how  much  would  the 
general  public  know  of  the  Haymarket  exponents  of  the  cult  but  for  the 
aid  of  the  camera  worker  ?  Every  professional  owes  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  Mr.  Turner  for  the  way  he  shows  and  explains  to  them  how 
to  nurse  their  productions  to  profitable  ends.  Why  should  the  news¬ 
paper  man  have  all  the  pickings,  and  the  poor  professional  see  his 
productions  used  to  enhance  the  interest  and  profits  of  the  illustrated 
journals  ?  The  reason  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  photo¬ 
grapher  whose  works  have  never  been  exploited  is  so  proud  at  the 
sight  of  his  name  in  a  paper  which  is  circulated  everywhere  that  he 
is  quite  content  with  the  advertisement.  This  is  mere  rubbish.  I 


know  many  professional  photographers,  and  they[all  say  they  can 
never  trace  a  penny  increaselin*their  business  to  any  such  source  of 
publicity.  The  second  reason  is  the  idea  that  prevails  among  the 
great  majority  that  the  Copyright  Union  minimum  of  half  a  guinea 
is  also  a  maximum.  They  [don’t  read  what  is  put  before  them. 
They  should  learn  that  the  market  value  of  a  copyright  permission 
is  unlimited  except  at  the}  half-guinea  end.  The  popularity  of  the 
subject  combined  with  rareness  or  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  negative 
are  the  governing  factors.  The  papers  are  just  as  anxious  to  obtain 
interesting  photographs, Sas  to  be  first  in  the  field  with  news,  and 
equally  to  pay — that  is,  when  they  can’t  get  them  for  nothing. 

If  the  now  famous  Rontgen  ray  sciographs  had  been  made  copy¬ 
right,  a  very  large  sum  could  have  been  obtained  for  sole  permission 
to  use  them  as  soon  as  the  rays  were  “  boomed.”  And  what  a  boom 
there  is  and  has  been !  It  is  marvellous  how  the  public  will  have 
the  last  new  thing  in  science  ;  the  less  they  know  about  it  the 
greater  their  interest.  Colour  photography  is  quite  left  out  in  the 
cold.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Rontgen,  the  last  new  paragraph  about 
the  Chicago  experimenters  would  have  furnished  pabulum'f'or  scores 
of  leading  articles  on  a  subject  which  has  hitherto  been  one  of 
perennial  interest.  But,  so  far,  not  a  line  seems  to  have  been 
written.  A  feeling  appears  to  be  gaining  ground  that  photography, 
as  applied  to  Rontgen’s  prints,  is  an  entire  misnomer;  thatT elec¬ 
tricity,  not  light,  is  the  factor.  It  may  be  either  or  both,  for  all  we 
know,  at  present ;  but  we  do  know,  from  the  consensus  of  experi¬ 
mental  product,  that  the  exhibited  results  are,  in  the  main,  legiti¬ 
mate,  and  free  from  sophistication,  though  I  must  call  attention  to 
one  print — a  hand,  one  of  the  fingers  of  which  is  ringed.  The 
process-block  print  represents  the  flesh  outside  the  ring,  and  not  as  a 
crease  where  the  ring  has  become  embedded  in  the  course  of  time, 
for  the  contour  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  finger  is  unbroken.  The 
Rontgen  prints  are  essentially  legitimate  ;  but  what  are  we  to  say 
of  Mr.  W.  Ingles  Rogers’s  eye  pictures  ?  Briefly,  he  fixed  his  gaze 
for  a  long  period  on  a  postage  stamp,  then  held  a  plate  in  a  similar 
position  as  regards  his  eyes,  and  gazed  upon  it  equally  intently  and 
long.  On  developing  the  plate,  a  distinct  image  of  two  postage 
stamps  appeared,  the  theory  being  that  the  original  retina  im¬ 
pression  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  able  to  emit  actinic  force,  and 
sufficient  to  impress  a  plate.  I  should  be  sorry  to  brand  any  alleged 
scientific  experiment  as  worthless,  but  I  may  at  once  say  these  eye 
prints  cannot  be  admitted  as  genuine  unless  a  reasonable  explanation 
of  certain  difficulties  is  offered.  Thus,  firstly,  why  did  the  eyes  produce 
two  images  P  If  they  retained  the  position  they  had  during  the 
gaze  on  the  stamp,  there  should  be  only  one  image  instead  of  two, 
for  the  optic  axes  would  converge  to  a  point,  and,  if  the  retinae  were 
luminous,  their  luminosities  would  be  focussed  on  that  point.  The 
reply  may  be  that  the  sensitive  plate  was  in  the  dark  (he  does  not 
specially  say  it  was  not,  in  the  case  of  the  stamp)  while  being  gazed  at. 
It  is  known  that,  when  a  person  is  asleep,  his  eyes  are  usually  focussed 
for  distant  objects,  and  it  is  generally  the  case  that  the  focussing  of  the 
lens  of  the  eye  and  the  greater  or  less  converging  the  axes  are  almost 
involuntary  and  synchronous  ;  hence,  if  Mr.  Ingles  Rogers’s  eyes  were 
in  the  dark,  their  axes  might  be  parallel,  and  then,  of  course,  two,  if 
any,  images  would  be  given,  and  the  focussing  would  be  for  distance. 
This,  the  only  feasible  explanation,  is  open  to  the  objection  that,  if 
the  eyes  were  focussed  for  distance,  the  issuing  rays  would  form  no 
image  at  all,  as  they  would  be  parallel.  Mr.  Ingles  Rogers  is  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma  on  these  counts  alone.  Let  us  grant  that 
the  eyes  were  not  focussed  for  distance,  and  that,  by  some  inex¬ 
plicable  means,  he  can  turn  his  eyes  outwards,  and  keep  them  so  and 
immovable  for  a  third  of  an  hour,  he  has  to  face  another  difficulty. 
If  retina,  eye,  and  plate  were  similarly  placed  as  retina,  eye,  and 
stamp,  the  image  of  the  stamp  ought,  by  the  laws  of  conjugate  foci, 
to  project  its  luminosity  on  to  a  space  exactly  the  size  of  the  original 
stamp,  whereas,  in  the  view  printed,  it  is  about  half  a  centimetre 
high,  or  one  fifth  of  the  true  size.  I  don’t  think  Mr.  Ingles  Rogers 
will  be  heard  of  again. 

Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundy  are  giving  us  the  results  of  some  more 
of  their  invaluable  experiments.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  solu¬ 
bility  of  silver  in  hypo  in  the  presence  of  air  not  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  observed,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  are  correct,  so  far  as 
(  a  scientifically  expressed  statement  is  involved  :  but  I  thiuk  mary 
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photographers  must  have  been  practically  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
seeing  that  a  negative  fresh  from  the  hypo  reared  up  to  dry  will 
lose  very  considerably  in  strength  in  twenty-four  hours.  Of  course, 
this  is  Dot  a  proof  that  metallic  silver  has  been  dissolved,  though  it 
is  probable  that  such  is  the  case. 

What  a  huge  pother  has  been  created  over  a  simple  matter — 
chemists  and  the  sale  of  poisons.  The  matter  lies  in  a  nutshell,  and 
is  really  outside  any  real  disputation.  The  supreme  legislature  of 
this  country,  with  the  best  advisers  to  help  them,  devised  a  scheme 
to  diminish  the  risk  of  poisoning  by  misadventure  or  otherwise,  and 
passed  an  Act  rendering  it  illegal  for  any  but  a  man  who  had  passed 
a  certain  examination  to  sell  certain  poisons.  The  men  who  pass 
these  examinations  are  those  who  keep  chemists’  and  druggists’  shops, 
and  the  only  object  of  passing  the  examinations  is  to  enable  them  to 
sell  these  poisons,  either  in  making  up  prescriptions  or  open  sale. 
Can  any  one  say  that  it  is  fair  to  these  traders,  who  have  to  go  to 
great  expense  and  give  much  time  to  qualify  for  the  examinations, 
to  render  this  perfectly  nugatory,  and  wasted  money  and  time,  by 
permitting  the  sale  of  poisons  by  any  other  than  such  qualified  men  P 
Let  us  all  be  reasonable  and  just  over  the  matter.  Get  the  law 
altered,  if  desirable  ;  but  don’t  throw  a  great  burden  on  an  honest 
trader  and  give  him  no  benefit  from  it.  Incidentally  one  writer  says 
he  cannot  get  as  pure  chemicals  from  a  “  chemist  ”  as  from  a  photo¬ 
graphic  dealer.  It  is  mere  rubbish  to  talk  in  that  strain. 

We  have  had  some  really  valuable  hints  about  dark-room  illu¬ 
mination  of  late,  which,  read  with  judgment,  should  be  of  aid  to 
almost  every  one.  I  say  with  judgment  advisedly,  for  an  amateur 
was  heard  to  say  the  other  day  that  all  he  could  learn  from  recent 
talk  about  dark-room  lights  was  that  yellow  and  other  windows 
would  fog,  and  that  the  proper  light  to  change  plates  by  was  an 
ordinary  unshaded  candle. 

This  remark  was  probably  brought  about  by  reading  the  well- 
worn  dictum  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  “  safe  light,  and  it  is 
all  a  question  of  time.”  No  photographer  of  scientific  attainments 
would  doubt  the  truth  of  this  dictum,  which,  expressed  in  other 
words,  is  that,  give  it  time  enough,  a  gelatine  plate  is  sensitive  to 
all  luminous  (not  to  speak  of  invisible)  radiations.  This  being,  as 
it  undoubtedly  is,  absolutely  true,  I  am  constantly  marvelling  at  the 
crass  stupidity  of  some  writers  who  assert  that  orthochromatic  effects 
cannot  be  obtained,  even  by  the  aid  of  screens,  on  ordinary  plates. 

I  will  conclude  my  lucubrations  by  calling  attention  to  the  cool 
impertinence  of  a  correspondent  “  Amateur  (London,  N.W.),”  who 
wishes  to  know  if  it  is  not  unfair  for  a  professional  to  charge  a  stiff 
price  “to  one  who  knows  the  cost  of  everything  used”  for  taking  a 
first-class  negative  that  he,  the  amateur,  may  print  copies  from  for 
his  friends  ?  Putting  aside  the  fact  that  this  amateur  is  extremely 
unlikely  to  know  anything  whatever  of  the  cost  to  a  professional  of 
taking  a  negative,  one  is  inclined  to  ask  whether  he  ever  grumbled 
at  having  to  pay  a  guinea  for  a  first-class  prescription  from  a  first- 
class  doctor  when  he  well  knew  the  cost  of  his  ink  and  paper  ? 

Free  Lance. 

- ♦ - - 

'  ELECTROGRAPHY. 

Most  of  the  periodicals  have  given  some  notice  on  the  subject  of  the 
“  new  photography  ”  (so  misnamed)  based  upon  the  alleged  discovery 
of  so-termed  “  Rbntgen  rays.”  This  has  been  quite  a  mania.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  in  this  Journal  that  distinct  images  derived 
from  electric  induction  have  been  obtained  by  Professor  Draper 
through  intervening  opaque  substances  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 
The  recent  impressions  appearing  in  support  of  the  existence  of  such 
“new  rays”  are  mere  hazy  shadowgrams.  The  advocates  of  newly 
discovered  rays  are  in  a  state  of  perplexity  concerning  them.  They 
are  stated  as  not  refrangible,  and  therefore  not  in  the  spectrum,  but 
somewhere  outside,  and  so  cannot  belong  to  it  ;  therefore  the  lens 
maker  is  unable  to  utilise  them  optically  for  picture-making,  and 
consequently  results  must  be  more  imperfect  as'  distance  is  increased. 
The  most  distinct  impressions  are  those  in  which  prints  have  been 
obtained  with  the  object  in  close  proximity  to  the  sensitised  surface. 
The  exciting  agency  is  electric  induction.  When  an  object  is  placed 
in  the  field  of  an  electric  discharge,  certain  parts,  either  external 
or  internal,  of  various  degrees  of  density  or  conductivity  either 


facilitate  or  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  radiations,  and  so  cause  a 
difference  in  the  impression  that  will  result  in  a  picture  of  the 
structure. 

Improvements  may  be  advanced  in  two  directions.  First,  bj 
concentrating  the  energy  of  the  electric  discharge.  Continuous 
sparking  is  not  so  proportionately  energetic;  a  quiet,  continuous 
current  is  more  productive.  For  this  a  simple  printing  frame  may 
be  constructed  from  a  wooden  box,  the  interior  of  the  lid  to  be  either 
insulated  or  not.  This  should  be  furnished  with  a  pendent  group 
of  sharp  pin  points,  and  the  bottom  similarly  provided  with  re¬ 
ceiving  points.  On  connecting  the  lid  with  the  conductor  of  a 
Wimshurst  machine  in  operation,  a  quick,  non-luminous  discharge 
will  take  place  between  the  points,  and  the  object  to  be  copied  is 
superposed  upon  the  sensitive  plate,  both  being  laid  in  the  closed 
box. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  sensitive  plate. 
Although  unquestionably  the  presence  of  weak  electrical  currents 
will  affect  ordinary  photographic  plates,  yet  there  may  be  materials 
that  are  relatively  insensible  to  light,  but  highly  sensitive  to 
electric  influence. 

Starched  paper  sensitised  with  potassium  iodide  is  usually  employed 
for  electric  indications,  as  in  the  ozometer ;  or,  if  a  point  emitting 
electricity  is  traced  over  the  surface,  a  blue  line  will  follow  from 
the  liberation  of  free  iodine,  which  colours  the  starch.  This  is  a 
common  test  for  either.  The  decomposition  of  the  iodide  is  probably 
due  to  the  liberation  of  a  minute  trace  of  nitric  acid  from  the  air,, 
which  always  accompanies  a  free  electric  discharge.  On  account  of 
its  blue  colour  this  impression  is  not  well  adapted  for  printing  from, 
and  is  rather  fugitive.  The  discovery  of  a  compound  that  is  highly 
sensitive  to  free  electric  radiations,  and  which  can  be  developed 
to  a  dark  tone,  and  be  duly  fixed,  is  quite  within  the  province  of 
the  photographic  chemist. 

I  now  end  the  subject.  I  adhere  to  the  free  electric  induction 
theory,  which  alone  accounts  for  every  result,  and  leave  the  “  new 
ray”  advocates  to  prove  some  separate  influence,  if  they  are  able- 
to  do  so,  the  evidence  of  which  at  present  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

F.  H.  Wenham, 

- ♦ - 

THE  “NEW  PHOTOGRAPHY.” 

Instantaneous  photography  with  the  X  rays.— In  the  experiments  at 
Toronto  University,  Herr  Rontgen’s  X  rays  are  focussed  downwards  by  a* 
glass  bell  over  the  Crookes’  tube,  thus  enabling  instantaneous  photographs 
to  be  taken.  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  reports  the  appearance  of  photor 
graphic  halation,  indicating  a  reflection  of  the  X  rays.  Mr.  Edison 
believes  that  some  experiments  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  indicate 
a  method  of  hardening  and  tempering  aluminium  to  the  quality  of  steel. 


Last  week,  at  Queen’s  Hospital,  Birmingham,  a  successful  operation  was 
performed  with  the  aid  of  the  Rbntgen  rays.  A  fortnight  ago,  a 
Mrs.  Berry  ran  a  needle  into  her  hand,  and  the  hand  became  muchi 
swollen.  Dr.  Hall  Edwards  took  a  photograph  of  the  hand,  and  the 
needle  was  clearly  seen.  The  operators  extracted  it  with  the  aid  of  the 
print,  and  speak  highly  of  the  assistance  it  had  been  to  them. 

Dr.  McKenzie  Davidson,  of  Aberdeen,  has  utilised  the  Rbntgen  rays  for 
the  removal  of  a  needle  from  the  foot  of  a  patient.  The  needle  was  only 
one  inch  long,  and  when  its  exact  position  had  been  detected  by  means  o£ 
shadowgrams  obtained  by  the  rays,  it  was  extracted  by  the  medical 
gentleman.  _ 


Dr.  J.  J.  Thomson  has  discovered  an  even  more  delicate  test  for  the 
presence  of  these  rays  than  the  photographic  plate,  as  he  finds  that,  if  a 
metallic  electrically  charged  plate  be  perfectly  insulated  and  even  bedded 
in  paraffin,  ebonite,  sulphur,  or  other  non-conductor,  and  then  exposed  to 
Rontgen’s  rays,  it  rapidly  loses  its  charge,  whether  such  charge  be 
positive  or  negative.  This  fact  is  particularly  interesting,  as  showing 
that  all  substances  through  which  these  rays  are  passing  become  for  the 
time  being  conductors  of  electricity.  It  has  been  asserted  by  other 
observers  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  provide  oneself  with  a. 
Crookes’  tube  and  the  necessary  electrical  apparatus,  as  the  light  from  a 
few  inches  of  burning  magnesium  ribbon,  and  even  from  less  intense 
|  sources  of  light  than  this,  evolve  certain  rays  which  are  also  capable  ofi 
|  passing  through  opaque  bodies,  such  as  wood,  and  impressing  themselves 
|  on  a  photographic  plate  beneath. 


Much  attention  is  being  given  at  Rome  to  the  discovery  made  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Salvioni,  of  Perugia.  An  instrument  called  a  cryptoscope  adapted; 
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to  the  eye  enables  the  vision  by  means  of  the  Rontgen  rays  to  penetrate 
opaque  bodies.  It  is  stated  that  Professor  Salvioni  is  perfecting  his 
discovery,  which  will  acquire  as  much  importance  as  that  of  Rontgen’ s 
itself.  The  experiments  hitherto  made  are  of  the  most  conclusive 
character.  The  retina  of  the  eye  is  impressed  by  means  of  the  crypto¬ 
scope  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  a  photographic  plate. 


The  first  practical  demonstration  in  a  London  hospital  of  the  Rontgen 
discovery  in  regard  to  a  living  subject  was  given  last  week  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital,  before  the  members  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society.  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  one  of  the  assistant  physicians,  presided,  and  was  supported 
by  a  large  gathering.  The  experiments  were  conducted  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Stanley  Kent,  late  demonstrator  of  physiology,  who  briefly  described  the 
new  process.  The  first  experiment  was  a  most  interesting  one  to  those 
present  The  subject  was  a  young  medical  student  of  St.  Thomas’s,  who, 
during  the  day,  had  had  the  misfortune  to  break  one  of  the  fingers  of  his 
right  hand.  This  hand  was  photographed,  and  the  plate  when  developed 
showed  the  exact  position  of  the  fracture  in  the  bone  of  the  finger. 


Hb.  Carlton  Simon,  of  New  York,  a  pupil  of  Charcot,  has,  it  is  said, 
etoien  a  march  on  Mr.  Edison  by  inventing  a  process  which  has  enabled 
him  to  photograph  his  own  brain.  For  three  years  past  Dr.  Simon  had 
been  working  quietly  towards  his  end.  Reports  of  Professor  Rontgen’s 
discoveries  and  Mr.  Edison’s  experiments  hastened  his  researches,  and  last 
wtek  his  labours  were  rewarded  by  results  which,  though  still  incomplete, 
were  fairly  satisfying.  An  ordinary  camera  with  platinum  plates  (sic) 
was  employed.  Dr.  Simon  is  not  yet  prepared  to  explain  his  process  in 
detail.  In  making  a  statement  to  an  interviewer,  however,  he  said  :  The 
rays  I  use  in  conjunction  with  sound,  and  they  are  electric  rays  so  far  as 
the  light  is  concerned.  I  produce  the  effect  by  attraction  of  the  light  and 
propulsion  through  the  brain  substance.  At  the  time  of  photographing 
the  whole  internal  chamber  of  the  brain  is  illuminated.  My  discovery  is 
not  consequent  on  the  application  of  the  cathode  ray  to  photography. 


Professor  0.  J.  Lodge,  at  the  University  College,  Liverpool,  the  other 
night,  is  reported  to  have  said  it  was  now  proved  that  Rontgen’s  rays 
were  not  streams  of  electrified  matter,  but  it  was  quite  possible  that  some 
crucial  experiment  might  soon  be  made  which  would  set  at  rest  the 
present  doubts  as  to  the  merit  of  the  remaining  hypotheses  on  which 
the  discovery  was  to  be  explained.  If  the  rays  were  ultra-violet  light, 
high  up  in  the  scale  of  the  spectrum,  it  was  probable,  judging  from  their 
effects,  that  the  rapidity  of  their  vibration  was  a  million  times  greater 
than  that  of  ordinary  light,  or  about  as  much  more  rapid  than  light  as  light 
was  more  rapid  than  sound.  There  was  some  evidence  in  favour  of 
this,  since  the  rays  were  able  to  diselectrify  negatively  charged  bodies. 
At  present,  however,  he  thinks  the  rays  are  longitudinal  waves  in  the 
ether.  If  so,  the  discovery  would  open  up  a  department  of  physics  as 
large  as  light,  sound,  or  electricity.  Professor  Schuster  pointed  out  the 
fact  of  Newton  having  held  that  fine  particles  of  light  could  pass  through 
opaque  substances.  It  was  now  established  that  light  and  sound  were 
transmitted  with  differing  speeds  through  varying  substances.  Here, 
however,  were  rays  which  seemed  to  go  at  almost  the  same  speed  through 
everything,  and  which  were  not  acted  upon  by  a  lens.  There  was  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  physicists  that  in  these  rays  we  were  on  the  eve  of 
a  discovery  of  something  which  links  the  hitherto  isolated  force  of  gravity 
with  that  of  the  higher  forces  of  nature. 


The  British  Medical  Journal  publishes  the  second  part  of  the  report  by 
Mr  Sydney  Rowland  on  the  application  of  the  new  photography  to 
medicine  and  surgery.  New  light  must  be  thrown  on  the  problem  of  the 
tube  and  its  adjustment  to  the  current  before  the  new  method  can  be 
accepted  as  a  means  of  clinical  diagnosis.  A  photograph  of  a  human 
foot  by  Mr.  Rowland  shows  very  clearly  the  nature  of  the  bone  changes 
and  the  atrophy  produced  by  the  wearing  of  tight  boots  ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  new  methods,  if  they  can  demonstrate  positively 
the  injurious  changes  wrought  in  the  texture  and  structure  of  the  human 
body,  will  make  more  powerfully  for  health  than  any  agency  we  have 
previously  known.  _ 

From  inquiries  made  at  some  of  the  principal  metropolitan  hospitals,  it 
appears  that  preparations  are  in  progress  at  several  for  experiments  with 
the  Rontgen  rays.  Dr.  Bellington  Smith,  Surgical  Registrar  at  Guy’s 
Hospital,  stated  that  in  the  electrical  department  active  preparations 
were  being  made  in  the  direction  of  constructing  the  apparatus  necessary 
to  conduct  the  experiments  by  the  new  process.  Considerable  difficulty 
had  been  experienced  in  getting  vacuum  tubes  of  sufficient  strength  for 
the  purpose,  but  it  was  hoped  the  apparatus  would  be  quite  complete  in 
a  few  days’  time,  and  experiments  would  be  made  as  suitable  cases  came 
forward.  As  to  the  invention  itself,  Dr.  Smith  said  he  thought  it  would 
be  extremely  useful  in  determining  the  position  of  a  needle  embedded  in 
the  hand,  a  class  of  accident  that  was  very  common  in  connexion  with 
public  hospitals.  It  would  be  a  benefit  also  in  assisting  physicians  to 
find  out  the  position  of  a  new  or  old  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  or 
arm  ;  and,  further,  it  would  prove  of  great  help  in  finding  the  position  of 
a  bullet  in  limbs  of  the  body.  About  a  year  ago,  a  man  was  admitted  to 
Guy’s  on  his  return  from  Africa,  where  he  had  received  a  wound  in  the 
head  from  a  bullet,  part  of  which  remained  in  his  skull,  and  very  great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  extracting  the  missile.  In  such  a  case  as 
this  the  new  invention  would  have  been  of  great  service. 
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Mr.  A.  W.  Porter,  the  Lecturer  on  Physics  at  University  College,  said  he 
had  been  repeating  a  great  deal  of  Professor  Rontgen's  work,  both  as 
regarded  verification  and  also  the  extension  of  it.  There  seemed  to  be 
some  hope  of  settling  the  question  soon  as  to  the  nature  of  the  rays  with 
which  the  photographs  were  taken.  He  had  been  successful  in  obtaining 
some  of  the  “  sharpest  ”  photographs  under  the  new  process  that  had  yet 
been  procured  in  England,  and  probably  with  the  least  power  and  with 
the  shortest  exposure.  His  maximum  time  for  exposure  was  two  and  a 
half  minutes,  and  he  had  obtained  some  very  excellent  results.  Attempts 
to  take  thick  objects,  such  as  the  vertebr®,  had  failed  up  to  the  present, 
owing  to  the  radiation  becoming  diffused  through  the  thick  obstacle,  and 
probably,  owing  to  this  latter  fact,  the  use  of  the  new  process  in  surgery 
would  be  of  a  limited  nature.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Porter  said  that  dozens 
of  medical  men  had  visited  the  laboratory  to  witness  the  experiments,  and 
very  great  interest  was  being  taken  in  the  matter. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PLATE-SPEEDS  COMMITTEE 

[Royal  Photographic  Society.] 

To  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 

Your  Committee  have  to  report  that,  appointed  by  Council  on  April  25, 
1894,  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  best  method  of  determining  pmte 
speeds,  they  have  given  the  matter  their  consideration.  . 

The  difficulty  which  they  encountered  at  the  very  outset  of  their  work 
lay  in  the  apparent  impossibility  of  defining  the  phrase  the  speed  of  tie 
plate  in  a  sufficiently  explicit  manner,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the 
definition  wide  enough  to  embrace  what  is  usually  meant  by  the  term. 

Your  Committee  found  that  practically  four  systems  of  plate-speed 
measurement  were  before  the  public,  which  might  be  described  as  those 
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of: — Captain  Abney,  Messrs.  Hurter  Driffield,  Mr.  Spurge,  Mr. 
Warnerke  (there  are  also  two  systems  recommended  in  1889  and  1891 
respectively  by  the  International  Congress  at  Paris  and  Brussels)  and  a 
series  of  experiments  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
these  four  systems,  differing  widely  in  method,  yielded  accordant  or  dis¬ 
cordant  results.  It  was  soon  thought  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  com¬ 
parison,  to  lay  down  a  definite  constant  development,  and  your  Committee 
agreed  that  their  experiments  should  be  conducted  by  developing  at  a 
temperature  of  70°  Fahr.  for  four  and  six  minutes  with  a  developer  of 
the  following  composition 

Pyrogallol... .  2  grammes  or  2  gxains. 

Potassium  bromide .  0  5  ,,  ,,  U  5  ,, 

Anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  6  „  „  6  „ 

Crystallised  sodium  sulphite  20  ,,  „  20  ,, 

Water  . . .  437'5  c.  c.  „  „  1  fluid  ounce. 


Working  under  these  conditions,  two  plates  of  different  make  were 
tested  by  the  Committee  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  relative  speed  by 
various  methods,  and  it  was  found  that  all  these  gave  identical  results 
except  one,  the  speed  ratio  of  the  two  by  three  methods  being  given  as 
5  :  1,  by  a  fourth  as  9  :  1. 

Further  experiments  using  the  same  developer,  but,  instead  of 
developing  for  a  fixed  time,  continuing  the  development  until  fog 
appeared,  showed  that  this  concurrence  in  the  case  of  the  two  plates  was 
probably  accidental,  since  the  readings  of  six  plates  differed  widely,  as 
shown  by  the  table  below. 

The  vertical  columns  give  the  various  readings  of  each  of  the  plates  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  the  horizontal  columns  give  the  readings  by  any  one 
experimenter  of  the  set  of  plates,  the  speed  of  plate  1  for  purposes  of 
comparison  in  each  case  being  taken  as  100. 


Plate  number. 

Experimenter. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

A  . 

100 

12-3 

65 

019 

23 

14 

B  . 

100 

9-7 

33 

0-23 

10-5 

10  5 

C  . 

100 

12 

20 

1-7 

14 

6 

D  . 

100 

18 

45 

2 

40 

12 

E  . 

100 

14 

25 

V 

14 

10 

F  . 

100 

16 

31 

2 

31 

10 

G  . 

100 

31 

50 

0  16 

31 

12-5 

H  . 

100 

20 

33-3 

0-39 

28-5 

5-26 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  even  the  order  of  their  rapidity  differs  by 
various  systems,  the  order  being  as  follows  (the  fas  est  being  put 
first) :  — 

A  .  1  .  3  .  5  .  6  .  2  .  4. 

B  .  1  .  3  .  5  .  6  .  2  .  4. 

C  .  1  .  3  .  5  .  2  .  6  .  4. 


D 

E 


F 


G  . . 1  .  3  .  2  .  5  .  6  .  4. 

H  . .  1  .  3  .  6  .  2  .  6  .  4. 

Your  Committee  would  emphasise  the  fact  that  these  differences  were 
obtained  with  the  use  of  identical  developers. 

Your  Committee  have  to  report  that,  so  far,  they  cannot  see  a  way  to 
recommend  any  system  of  speed  determination  without  the  employment 
of  identical  development  both  for  the  test  and  for  the  subsequent  use  of 
the  particular  plate  in  question. 

Your  Committee  have  also  to  report  that  for  reproduction  by  photo¬ 
graphy,  where  accuracy  is  required,  they  are  unable  to  see  that  exposures 
described  by  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield  as  belonging  to  the  period  of 
under-exposure  and  to  the  period  of  over-exposure  are  of  any  value  what¬ 
ever,  although  they  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  of  utility  under  some 
circumstances. 

- ♦ - 

-  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND’S  EXHIBITION. 

Last  week  the  annual  Exhibition  in  connexion  with  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Ireland  was  opened  in  the  Society’s  Hall,  35,  Dawson- Btrett,  by 
the  Countess  Cadogan,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  ladies 


and  gentlemen.  The  number  of  exhibits  exceeds  500,  the  increase  on 
previous  years  being  largely  due  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  department, 
which  embraces  a  splendid  collection  of  Irish  scenic  views  gathered 
together  as  a  result  of  a  competition  held  in  connexion  with  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Irish  Tourist  Association  and  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  to  exploit  the  picturesque  parts  of  the  country  as 
a  happy  hunting  ground  for  folks  who  indulge  in  holiday  travel. 

On  entering  the  hall,  we  were  struck  by  the  fine  case  of  photographic 
appliances  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Curtis  Brothers,  of  Suffolk-street, 
Dublin.  Their  well-known  Trinity  hand  camera  is  shown,  together  with 
a  number  of  photographs  taken  by  it,  which  bears  testimony  to  the  high- 
class  results  which  are  obtained  by  its  use — we  notice  that  there  are  some 
good  improvements  made  in  the  ’9G  pattern.  Another  article  which  this 
firm  have  introduced  is  specially  refined  and  washed  hypo,  put  up  in 
neat  drums,  in  quantities  of  1  lb.  ;  the  crystals  are  very  small,  which 
dissolve  quickly.  We  noticed  a  number  of  fine  results  taken  on  the  Gem 
plates,  which  prove  the  great  rapidity  of  these  plates.  There  is  a  very 
fine  folding  Kodak  shown,  of  whole-plate  size,  also  the  new  Kodet. 
Amongst  other  things  with  which  we  were  struck  is  a  very  nicely  got-up 
Russian  iron  lantern,  which  is  areally  practical  instrument,  having  all  the 
necessary  adjustments.  There  were  many  more  of  this  firm’s  speciali¬ 
ties,  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  of  which  made  a  most  effective 
display,  for  which  they  deserve  great  credit. 

In  Class  I.,  for  landscapes,  Mr.  George  Mansfield,  J.P.,  Morristown. 
Naas,  a  past  President  of  the  Society,  has  secured  the  silver  medal  for  a 
beautiful  series  of  river  and  tree  scenery  of  refined  and  delicate  outline, 
foremost  amongst  which  is  a  fog  study  of  exceptional  merit.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Keogh  wins  the  bronze  medal  with  some  pretty  examples  of  land  and 
water  effects,  and  a  cottage  scene  from  Lough  Derg,  near  Killaloe.  Mr. 
A.  E.  Horne,  R.M. ,  secures  honourable  mention  for  a  number  of  river 
scenes  from  the  West  of  Ireland.  In  Class  II.,  for  pictorial  subjects 
taken  with  hand  camera,  Mr.  J.  M.  Keogh  wins  first  prize  for  some 
admirable  snap-shots  of  scenery  at  Llanberris,  North  Wales.  Mr.  H. 
Goodwillie  obtains  second  prize  for  yachting  subjects  at  Kingstown, 
embodying  some  fine  cloud  effects.  In  Class  III.,  for  hand  camera  work 
on  street  scenes,  the  silver  and  bronze  medals  fall  respectively  to  the  lots 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Keogh  and  Mr.  J.  Simpson,  the  subjects  being  photographed 
by  both  during  a  tour  in  Normandy,  and  including  quaint  street  and  sea¬ 
side  selections  and  churches,  which  will  be  inspected  with  interest,  and 
Mr.  Goodwillie  is  honourably  mentioned.  In  Class  V.,  for  architectural 
and  archaeological  subjects,  the  exhibits  are  specially  attractive,  and  Mr. 
J.  A.  C.  Ruthven,  Secretary  to  the  Society,  wins  the  silver  medal  for  a 
series  of  pictures  depicting  buildings  taken  in  Shrewsbury  during  last 
year’s  Photographic  Convention  in  that  town.  An  impressive  sample  of 
the  cunning  shown  by  the  winner  in  the  manipulation  of  the  camera  is 
found  in  the  picture  of  Buildwass  Abbey,  and  other  kindred  landmarks 
of  the  past  are  no  less  effectively  dealt  with.  Mr.  H.  Goodwillie  was 
awarded  a  bronze  medal  for  tasteful  Irish  views  and  a  first-class  picture 
of  Cologne  Cathedral.  Mr.  J.  W.  Kelsall  obtained  honourable  mention 
for  some  capital  reproductions  of  archways  of  the  ninth- century  period. 
Class  VI.  is  devoted  to  lantern  slides  of  landscapes,  which,  of  course,  are 
not  “  hung,”  but  will  be  exhibited  with  limelight  each  evening  of  the 
Exhibition.  The  silver  medal  was  won  by  Mr  J.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  G. 
M.  Roche  was  the  winner  of  the  bronze  medal,  Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Ruthven 
receiving  honourable  mention.  In  Class  VII.,  for  lantern  slides  other 
than  landscapes,  Mr.  J.  Simpson  won  the  silver  medal,  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Keogh  secured  the  bronze  medal,  Mr.  Goodwillie  receiving  honourable 
mention.  In  Class  VIII. ,  for  members  who  never  before  won  a  prize  Mr. 
J.  H.Gane  won  the  silver  medal  for  a  dainty  bit  of  river  scenery,  and  hon¬ 
ourable  mention  was  divided  between  Mr.  M.  F.  Keogh,  whose  Alpine 
scenery  examples  were  capital,  and  Miss  Ida  Lynch,  whose  pictures  were 
mostly  taken  in  Malta,  were  very  artistic. 

In  the  Champion  Class,  which,  unlike  the  foregoing  competitions,  was 
open  to  others  than  members  of  the  Society,  Mr.  W.  M.  Warnerke,  of 
Glasgow,  won  the  silver  medal  with  a  really  brilliant  study  of  the  sea  at 
Iona,  the  beautiful  sky  conditions,  the  strand,  and  the  waves  being 
brought  out  with  charming  richness,  while  the  picturesquely  clad  fisher 
girls,  gracefully  posed  in  the  foreground,  were  done  more  than  usual 
justice  with  the  camera.  Mr.  Howard  Esler  obtained  the  bronze  medal 
for  a  splendid  conception  of  autumn.  The  Werner  medal,  for  the 
most  artistic  picture  on  exhibition,  was  won  by  Mr.  George  Mansfield 
with  an  exquisite  river  scene.  A  unique  feature  of  the  display  is  a 
series  of  pictures  by  Mr.  Goodwillie,  representing  the  various  periods  of 
the  spectacle  of  ths  “  Buffs  ”  parade  at  the  military  tournament  last 
year  in  Ballsbridge,  which,  having  regard  to  the  bad  light  available  in 
the  interior  of  the  building,  was  singularly  successful.  Mr.  G.  M. 
Roche  has  on  view  an  interesting  view  of  the  recent  shipwreck  at 
Kingstown.  In  the  Irish  Views  Department  in  connexion  with  the 
tourist  traffic,  a  high  standard  of  artistic  treatment  has  been  reached. 
The  first  prize  of  51.  has  been  won  by  Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Ruthven  for  a  splendid 
picture  entitled  Evening  on  the  Liffey,  which  depicts,  with  great  boldness 
and  excellent  perspective  details,  the  river  as  seen  from  the  Howard  side 
of  Carlisle  [Bridge.  One  of  Guinness’  steamers  is  alongside  the  quays, 
and  the  twilight  sky  is  most  happily  portrayed.  Mr.  F.  C.  Curry,  Lis- 
more,  wins  the  second  prize  of  3 1.,  his  exhibit  being  Ounashed  Glen,  an 
impressive  study  of  boulder  and  bush  in  rugged  grandeur.  Mr.  E.  E. 
Barrow  is  awarded  the  third  prize,  value  21,  for  a  view  of  the  Happy 
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Family  Mountains  at  Killarney,  in  which  lake,  mountain  peaks,  and  sky 
combine  to  form  a  majestic  piece  of  landscape  work.  Thirty  certificates 
will  also  be  awarded  in  this  competition,  which  entitles  the  exhibitors  to 
receive  10s.  6 d.  as  fee  for  right  of  reproduction.  Examples  of  colour 
photography  are  also  shown,  and  prints  depicting  the  results  of 
Rontgen’s  new  discovery  of  photography,  which  will  penetrate  opaque 
objects,  also  found  a  place  in  the  Exhibition. 


JUDGES’  REPORT  ON  THE  WATKINS  DEVELOPING 
COMPETITION. 

We  have  been  given  to  understand  that  about  one  hundred  entry  forms 
were  sent  out  to  intending  competitors,  but  the  actual  number  competing 
was  only  seventeen.  Some  of  these,  however,  sent  in  several  sets  of 
negatives.  In  many  instances  the  conditions  of  the  competition  were 
not  complied  with. 

In  going  over  the  matter  again,  at  the  request  of  the  members  of  the 
Photographic  Club,  we  see  no  reason  to  alter  our  award  to  Mr.  B.  J. 
Edwards,  or  to  Mr.  Ben  Edwards,  for  the  greatest  difference  in  gradation, 
but  we  have  decided  to  make  a  further  award  of  one  pound  for  a  similar 
result  to  Mr.  John  Sterry. 

We  did  not  find  any  instance,  where  strongly  dissimilar  developers  had 
been  used,  that  the  gradation  was  the  same.  It  is  worth  noticing  that,  in 
most  cases  where  strongly  restrained  developers  had  been  used,  half 
of  the  plate  presented  a  much  more  glossy  appearance.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  note,  where  two  halves  were  exposed  identically,  one  developed  with  a 
normal  developer,  and  the  other  with  a  developer  much  restrained,  the 
latter  is  quite  free  from  halation,  whilst  in  the  former  the  spaces  are 
eaten  up  with  it. 

In  some  cases  the  formula  given  was  so  complicated  that  it  required 
very  abstruse  calculations  to  arrive  at  the  component  qualities.  In 
another  case  trade  developers  had  been  used,  the  constituents  of  which 
were  not  known  to  us.  Although  it  was  not  permitted  to  use  reducing 
agents,  yet  one  competitor  treated  an  exposed  plate  to  the  action  of 
bichromate  of  potass,  which,  of  course,  had  the  effect  of  destroying  the 
latent  image,  and  so  played  the  part  of  a  reducing  agent. 

In  those  cases  where  the  results  were  similar,  the  developer  was  not  of 
such  varying  strength  as  to  come  under  a  widely  varying  developer. 

We  think  the  results  of  the  competition  open  up  a  new  field  for  further 
experiment  as  to  the  real  action  of  a  highly  restrained  developer. 

In  the  case  of  the  negatives  sent  us  to  adjudicate  upon,  there  appears  no 
room  to  doubt  that  the  scale  of  gradation  has  been  altered. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington, 

January  21,  1896.  F.  A.  Beidge. 


We  have  received  the  following  communication  from  Mr.  Herbert  Good 
child,  Solicitor,  of  27,  Castle  Meadow,  Norwich February  14,  1896,  Mr. 
Robert  Leamon  Kidd,  deceased.  On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Alice  Mary  Kidd  and 
myself,  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Leamon  Kidd,  I  hereby  give  you 
notice  that  we  have  recently  sold  to  Messrs.  Ernest  Charles  Morgan  and  Harry 
Martin  Dennes,  of  Richmond,  Surrey,  all  the  share  and  interest  of  the  above- 
named  deceased  in  the  firm  of  Morgan  &  Kidd,  of  the  Argentic  Works,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Surrey,  and  that  from  henceforth  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Dennes  are  the  sole 
proprietors  of  the  said  business,  and  will  liquidate  all  liabilities. 

- ♦ - 
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The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  February  3  and 

February  8,  1896 

Films. — No.  2415.  “  Improvements  in  Photographic  Films  to  be  acted  on  by 
Rontgen  Rays.”  T.  A.  Garrett  and  W.  Lucas. 

Developing  Trays. — No.  2494.  “An  Apparatus  to  be  used  in  connexion 
with  the  Developing  of  Photographic  Negatives.”  J.  Lewis. 

Focussing  Scales. — No.  2554.  “  Improvements  in  Focussing  Scales  for  Photo¬ 
graphic  Cameras.”  T.  M.  Clark.  • 

Dark  Slides. — No.  2601.  “  Improvements  in  Dark  Slides  for  Photographic 

Cameras.”  E.  Pocknell. 

Cameras,  &c.— No.  2607.  “An  Improvement  in  Photographic  Cameras,  Hand 
Cameras,  and  Changing  Boxes  for  the  same.”  S.  P.  Hyatt. 

Lantern  Slides.— No.  2671.  “Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Magic- 
lantern  Slides.”  W.  C.  Pexton. 

Colouring  Photographs. — No.  2711.  “  Improvements  in  Painting  anil 

Colouring  Photographs,  Prints,  Drawings,  and  the  like.”  M.  Williams. 

Lanterns. — No.  2820.  “Improvements  in  connexion  with  Magic  Lanterns 
and  the  like.”  S.  H.  Cousins. 

Dark  Slides. — No.  2821.  “Improvements  in  connexion  with  Photographic 
Dark  Slides  or  the  like.”  R.  E.  Eggleton. 

Developing  Plate-holder. — No.  2833.  “Photographic  Developing  Piatt  - 
holder.”  W.  J.  Windrum. 

Dark  Slides. — No.  2921.  “Improvements  in  Quadruple  Photographic  Plate- 
holders.”  Complete  Specification.  E.  G.  Cone  and  D.  R.  Close. 
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Messrs.  C.  M.  Higgins  &  Co.  are  putting  on  the  market  a  special  brush 
for  their  photographic  mounter. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bennett,  of  137,  Normanton  Road,  Derby,  writes:  “Please 
note  that  I  have  been  appointed  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Derby  Photographic 
Society  in  place  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Scotton,  resigned.  ” 

We  are  informed  that  the  competition  slides  entered  at  the  South  London 
Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition  (March  2-7,  1896)  will  be  shown  by  the 
electric  lantern,  the  lamp  for  which  will  be  provided  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Beard. 

The  Photographic  Club.— The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o’clock, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  February  26.  Travellers’  Night.  A  lecture,  with 
lantern  illustrations,  entitled  A  Trip  through  Brittany,  by  Mr.  Henry  Sturmey. 
Visitors  will  by  welcomed  by  the  members. 

Royal  Photographic  Society. — Technical  Meeting  on  February  25  at  12, 
Hanover-square  at  eight  p.m.  The  Stereoscopic  Photo-chromoscope,  by  Mr. 
F.  E.  Ives.  Messrs.  Newton's  Simple  Method  of  Projecting  Stereoscopic 
Pictures,  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater,  F.R.M.S.  Stellar  Photographs  taken 
loithout  a  Driving  Clock,  by  Mr.  J.  Lunt,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S. 

Lantern  Society  (20,  Hanover-square,  W.). — Meetings  will  be  held  as  under 
at  eight  p.m. : — February  24,  Lantern-slide  Making  as  an  Art,  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hodges,  F.R.P.S.  March  9,  The  New  Photography,  by  Mr.  H.  Snowden 
Ward,  F.R.P.S.  23,  The  Scottish  Alps,  by  Mr.  Lamond  Howie.  Invitations 
to  the  meetings  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  J. 
Bashall,  21,  Holland-villas-road,  Kensington,  W. 

Messrs.  Smith  &  Brown,  Photographers,  &c.,  of  Sounthorpe,  write : 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  your  account  of  introduction  of  the  flash¬ 
light  at  Bournemouth  last  week.  The  experience  of  the  South  Coast  Photo¬ 
graphic  Supply  Association  has  repeated  itself  with  us.  We  introduced  a 
flashlight  of  considerable  power  into  our  business  last  week,  and  on  Wednesday 
night  used  it  for  the  first  time  ;  the  flash  so  startled  the  people  passing  along 
the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  our  studio,  that  many  rushed  to  the  premises  and 
endeavoured  to  break  open  the  door,  thinking  the  place  was  on  fire,  but  in  our 
case  the  fire  brigade  could  not  turn  out,  as  our  town  doe^  not  possess  one.  It 
is  needless  to  say  it  was  a  false  alarm.” 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


February. 


24. 

24., 

24  , 

24., 

25.. 
25.. 

25.. 


25., 

25., 


25. 

26., 

26.. 

26  . 
26.. 
26.. 


Name  of  Society. 


Oroydon  Camera  Club 
Lantern  Society  . . 


North  Middlesex . 

Richmond  . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society 
Bournemouth  . 


Brixton  and  Clapham 


East  London . 
Hackney . 


26. 

27., 


27. 

27., 


27 . 

27.. .. 

27.. .  . 

27 . 

27  . 

27-29 

28  . 

28 . 

28,  2y 


Royal  Photographic  Society 


8ubject. 


Borough  Polytechnic .. 
Croydon  Camera  Club 

Leytonstone  . 

Newton  Heath, . 

Photographic  Club . 

Putney . 


Ashton- under-Lyne. 


Bradford 
Ireland  .. 


Leeds  Camera  Club. 


Leigh  . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

London  and  Provincial  ... 

Oldham  . . 

Woolwich  Photo.  Society  , 
Birkenhead  Photo.  Asso. 


(  Rehearsal  of  Members’  Slides  for  Exhi- 
(  bition  on  26th. 

{Lantern-slide  Making  as  an  Art.  J.  A 
Hodges,  F.R.P.S. 

J  Preparation  ofCollodio-chloride  and  Plain 
{  Salted  Paper.  G.  H.  Moss. 
Collodio-chloride  Paper.  L.  Taylor. 

Open  Lantern  Evening. 

Lantern  Night. 

(  Retouching,  and  the  Improvement  of  Nr* 
-j  gatives.  Part  I.  Portraits.  R.  0. 
(  Whiting. 

j  Annual  General  Meeting  and  Election 
(  of  Officers. 

Lenses.  J.  A.  Hodges. 
t  The  Stereoscopic  Photo-chroraoscope. 
I  F.  E.  Ives. — Messrs.  Newton’s  Simple 
J  Method  of  Projecting  Stereoscopic  Pic- 
)  ture 8.  T.  E.  Freshwater,  F.R.M.S. 
/  — Stellar  Photographs  taken  without  a 

I  Drilling  Clock.  J.  Lunt,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S. 
Photo-micrography.  D.  Evens, 
j  Twenty-fourth  Public  Lantern  Show.— 
j  A  Trip  to  Nonvay.  F.  A.  Bridge. 
Members’  Lantern  Evening, 

Annual  Meeting. 

A  Trip  through  Brittany.  Henry  Sturmey. 
J  A  Visit  to  Spain,  E.  D.  PurcelL — Mem- 
(  bers’  Slides. 

j  Colour  Lantern-slide  Making.  W.  Chad- 
j  wiok  and  S.  A.  Platt. 

J  Wensleydale  and  Rioer  Yore,  from  Mouth 
\  to  Source.  F.  Brundrett. 

(  Pictorial  Dublin  ( Old  and  New).  L.  H. 

|  Strangways. 

I  Exhibition  of  Members’  Work  and  Smok- 
{  ing  Concert. 

I  Photography  in  Relation  to  Printing.  T. 

(  Peters. 

Lantern  Lecture.  Charles  Sharp,  F.  L. 
Lantern  Evening. 

A  Holiday  in  Spain.  J.  T.  Lees. 

The  Society’s  Exhibition. 

The  I.  O.  M.  Mr.  Whetton. 


Groydou  viu-.ruaeopicai . j  Demonstration  of  Pre«to  Paper.  A.  Roods. 

West  London .  Annual  Exhibition  of  Memoers’  Work. 
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ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

February  18, — Photo-mechanical  Meeting, — Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  F.I.C,, 
F.C.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Cheshire  read  a  paper  on 

Hand  Engraving  of  Half-tone  Blocks, 

He  said  that  the  use  of  the  screen  in  half-tone  work  had  a  tendency  to  flatten 
and  deaden  the  copy  made  by  its  means,  and  consequently  a  large  and 
increasing  amount  of  attention  had  been  given  to  the  great  improvement  that 
could  sometimes  be  made  by  the  engraver,  and  few  would  be  lound  to  object 
to  this  use  of  the  engraver’s  art  if  the  result  showed  any  real  advantage,  but 
in  too  many  instances  it  was  difficult  to  detect  that  any  improvement  had 
been  made.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  easy  to  find  examples  of  great  im¬ 
provement  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  graver  in  the  hands  of  careful, 
skilful,  and  artistic  men  who,  by  vigorous  touching  of  the  foreground  and 
careful  quieting  of  some  noisy  features  in  the  background,  had  done  much  to 
brighten  and  heighten  the  value  of  the  picture.  It  would  be  well,  if  time  and 
price  allowed,  to  submit  an  impression  of  the  block  to  the  artist  who  produced 
the  original,  but  artists  were  often  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  requirements 
and  possibilities  of  process  work.  The  engraver  should  possess  a  natural  love  of 
art,  and,  if  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  original,  the  result  would  be  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned,  and  a  man  who  combined  the  feeling  and  taste  of  an  artist 
with  the  technical  knowledge  and  mechanical  skill  of  the  engraver  should  be 
fairly  paid  for  his  work.  The  tools  required  for  engraving  on  half-tone  blocks 
were  much  the  same  as  those  employed  in  wood-engraving,  and,  to  enable  the 
operator  to  see  the  picture  and  its  requirements  more  distinctly,  the  ink  roller 
should  be  passed  carefully  over  the  plate,  and  some  finely  powdered  chalk 
rubbed  into  the  interstices.  The  screen  used  in  making  a  block  upon  which 
hand  work  was  to  be  put  should  have  from  150  to  200  lines  to  the  inch,  for  the 
difficulties  of  the  toucher  were  accentuated  if  a  coarse  screen  was  used.  He 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  half-tone  process  might  speedily  be  placed  on  a 
sound  business  basis  with  respect  to  remuneration,  and  to  secure  this  there 
should  be  the  most  complete  harmony  and  singleness  of  aim  on  the  part  of 
operators,  etchers,  and  engravers,  each  doing  his  part  in  order  to  produce  the 
most  artistic  and  satisfactory  results  in  the  work  committed  to  their  care. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  said  that  many  people,  himself  included,  were  of  opinion  that 
the  very  best  and  most  artistic  photographic  blocks  were  made  before  the 
screen  came  into  use,  and,  as  an  instance,  he  called  attention  to  some  prints 
from  Pretsch  blocks  which  appeared  in  the  Society's  Journal  for  the  year  1860. 

Mr.  Cheshire  did  not  wish  to  condemn  the  use  of  a  screen,  but  thought  its 
effects  were  often  far  too  prominent. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Bennett  pointed  out  that  the  character  of  the  lining  on  a  half¬ 
tone  was  very  different  to  that  on  a  wood  block,  and  a  wood-engraver  had  to 
learn  something  entirely  new  when  he  started  to  work  on  process  blocks. 
Much  quiet  and  unobtrusive  work  could  be  done  with  multiple  tools  making 
four  or  five  lines  at  a  time.  It  was  very  necessary  that  the  engraver  should 
possess  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  in  order  that  he  might  insert  details  which 
were  either  omitted  or  but  faintly  indicated  in  the  block. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Ives  was  of  opinion  that  great  improvement  was  effected  by 
judicious  hand  work,  although  he  had  previously  been  much  prejudiced  against 
it.  He  knew  that  the  proprietors  ol  a  well-known  magazine  sometimes  paid 
for  hand  engraving  alone  on  a  full-page  block  as  much  as  15£. 

Mr.  W.  Gamble  had  found  some  advantage  to  arise  by  working  with  an 
ordinary  engraver’s  ruling  machine,  and  thought  mechanical  retouching  was 
eminently  suitable  to  a  mechanical  method,  such  as  the  half-tone  process. 

Mr.  Bolas  thought  that  almost  ideal  results  had  been  achieved  by  the  screen 
process,  but  could  not  help  an  old  affection  for  the  Pretsch  method  ;  there  was 
no  doubt  hand  engraving  was  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  useful  blocks 
for  newspaper  illustration. 

After  further  discussion,  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  exhibited  &  new 


Negatives.  After  pointing  out  the  advisability  of  using  a  really  serviceable 
camera  for  the  production  of  the  original  negatives,  and  the  evils  attending 
the  use  of  cheap  and  inferior  patterns,  he  advised  beginners  in  this  branch  not 
to  stint  their  first  outlay  if  they  wish  their  enlarged  negatives  to  be  of  any 
value.  He  proposed  only  to  consider  the  making  of  enlarged  negatives  by 
artificial  light,  as  being  more  convenient  to  use  and  leading  to  greater  certainty 
of  result,  and  described  the  necessary  apparatus,  in  the  present  case  consisting 
of  a  folding  baseboard  made  in  the  form  of  a  box  to  hold  the  eutire  apparatus 
when  not  in  use,  on  the  top  of  which  were  four  guiding  blocks  to  ensure  the 
lens  and  light  being  being  always  at  the  same  axis.  The  illumination  used 
was  obtained  from  a  Silber  paraffin  burner,  to  which  was  fitted  a  metal 
hood  with  an  oblong  diaphragm  parallel  with  the  source  of  light,  together  with 
a  crescent- shaped  reflector,  the  idea  being  to  cut  off  all  extraneous  light,  while 
a  certain  increase  of  definition  may  be  expected.  A  six-inch  condenser  was 
mounted  on  a  block,  keyed  to  the  baseboard,  and  to  the  same  block  is  also 
fitted  a  carrier  for  quarter-plate  negatives  capable  of  insertion  either  hori¬ 
zontally  or  vertically,  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  board  a  10x8  camera, 
fitted  with  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  of  six-and-a-quarter-inches  focus  working 
aperture/ 6,  was  fixed.  Mr.  Hodd  then  discussed  the  most  suitable  kind  of 
negative,  setting  aside  as  useless  any  possessing  hardness,  granularity,  and 
lacking  shadow,  detail,  and  half-tone.  He  preferred  making  a  transparency 
by  contact  rather  than  by  enlarging,  and  mentioned  three  methods — the 
carbon  process,  printing-out  gelatino-chloride  process,  or  an  ordinary  dry 
plate,  the  latter  being  the  one  he  generally  adopted.  He  mentioned  that  it 
was  absolutely  essential  that  the  transparency  should  possess  all  the  detail  and 
half-tone  in  the*  original,  and  should  be  almost  free  from  clear  glass,  trans¬ 
parent,  and  not  too  dense  in  the  shadows.  Some  transparencies  were  passed 
round,  the  exposure  with  the  majority  varying  from  five  to  fifteen  seconds  at  a 
distance  of  three  feet  from  the  lamp  flame.  With  regard  to  the  plate  for  this 
purpose,  Messrs.  Hodd  had  found  that  a  good  medium- speed  plate  answers  all 
requirements,  provided  that  a  knowledge  of  its  work  under  different  conditions 
is  possessed  by  the  operator,  and  they  thought  that,  by  the  use  of  a  dry  plate 
for  the  transparency,  very  great  improvement  in  the  result  could  be  made. 
The  formulae  adopted  are  as  follows  : — 

Stock  Solutions . 

I. 

Pyro .  1  ounce, 

Metabisulphite  of  potash .  £  ounce. 

Distilled  water  to  .  y  ounces,  1  drachm. 

II. 

Carbonate  of  potash .  1  ounce. 

Sodium  sulphite  .  ^  n 

Water  to  .  10  ounces. 


HL 

Potassium  bromide  . .... 

Water  to  . 


1  ounce. 
10  ounces. 


It  is  recommended  to  take  for  transparencies :  Pyro,  5  minims  ;  alkali, 
2  drachms ;  bromide,  5  minims  ;  water  to  10  ounces.  For  enlarged  negatives  : 
Pyro,  30  minims  ;  alkali,  3  drachms  ;  bromide,  10  minims  ;  water  to  1  ounce. 
By  keeping  as  nearly  as  possible  the  transparencies  to  one  standard  density,  it 
was  found  that  an  exposure  of  five  seconds  at  /-22  was  generally  sufficient.  Mr. 
Hodd  also  mentioned  as  an  alternative  process  copying  from  a  print  direct, 
and  some  examples  by  this  method  were  shown.  It  was  recommended  to  give 
both  transparency  and  enlarged  negative  full  exposure,  to  prevent  loss  of  half¬ 
tone,  and  to  ensure  against  irregular  lighting  the  smallest  stop  should  be  in¬ 
serted  when  blue  patches  and  yellow  corners  are  plainly  to  be  seen,  but  which 
are  with  a  large  stop  not  always  visible.  The  composition  of  the  fixing  bath 
was  as  follows  : — 


Camera  for  Three-colour  Work, 

designed  to  take  three  negatives  at  the  same  time,  with  similar  exposure,  and 
with  one  lens.  The  light  passing  the  lens  was  received  on  a  translucent 
mirror,  and  reflected  into  a  chamber  immediately  above  the  main  body,  where 
the  negative  for  the  red  sensation  was  produced  on  a  plate  protected  by  a  suit¬ 
able  colour  screen ;  a  portion  of  the  light  having  passed  through  the  first 
mirror  was  reflected  by  a  second  mirror  to  the  top  of  the  body  of  the  camera, 
producing  the  negative  for  the  green  sensation  ;  and,  finally,  the  violet  nega¬ 
tive  was  formed  in  the  usual  position  at  the  back  of  the  camera.  He  found 
the  Zeiss  anastigmat  lens  was  most  suitable  for  obtaining  sharp  focus  and 
identical  size  in  all  the  negatives,  and  thought  that  with  some  little  alteration 
it  would  be  possible  to  take  snap-shots  out  of  doors,  and  portraits  in  the  studio, 
for  three-colour  work.  The  colour  screens  were  made  of  gelatine  or  collodion 
dyed  with  suitable  colours. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

February  13, — Mr.  Barker  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  E.  T.  Wright  and  G.  E.  Segall  were  proposed  for  membership. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  showed  two  more  specimens  of  Mr.  Swinton’s  work 
with  the  X  rays,  one  of  which  was  a  plaice,  and  another  a  human  foot,  which 
latter  had  an  exposure  of  only  fifty-five  seconds. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  showed  a  number  of  photographs  of  stranded  whales  on 
the  New  Zealand  coast,  and  one  of  an  ant  held  by  finger  and  thumb  holding  a 
sixpenny  piece,  which  he  had  calculated  to  be  equal  to  a  man  holding  ten  tons. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  referring  to  the  suggestion  made  last  week  tflat  he 
had  fogged  or  over-exposed  certain  test  plates,  described  some  experiments  to 
prove  the  contrary. 

Enlarged  Negatives. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  proceeded  to  give  his  paper  and  demonstration  on  Enlarged 


Hypo .  1  pound. 

Water  .  40  ounces. 

Metabisulphite  of  potash .  £  ounce. 


The  Chairman  asked  whether  Mr.  Hodd  preferred  a  contact  or  camera  posi¬ 
tive  for  enlarging. 

Mr.  Hodd  replied  he  had  always  used  a  contact  transparency. 

The  Chairman  asked  why  metabisulphite  was  added  to  the  hypo  ? 

Mr.  Hodd  said  it  made  the  hypo  acid  and  helped  to  clear  the  negative. 


•PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

Wednesday,  February  12, — Mr.  Haes  in  the  chair. 

On  this  evening  the  lower  hall  of  Anderton’s  Hotel  was  used  to  accommodate 
the  crowd  of  members  and  friends,  the  occasion  being  the  Club’s  annual 
Ladies’  Night.  The  entertainment,  which  consisted  of  an  exhibition  of 
lantern  slides,  examples  of  Professor  Rontgen’s  cathodic  silhouettes,  and 
music,  was  under  the  competent  direction  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  and  was 
carried  through  in  his  best  style. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  members’  work  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  above 
Society  on  the  13th  and  14th  inst.  The  exhibits  on  the  walls,  although  not  as 
numerous  as  previous  years,  included  some  very  fine  work,  chiefly  brought 
about  by  the  Exhibition  being  a  competitive  one.  The  following  are  the 
J  udges’  awards  in  the  various  classes  : — 

Class  A  (Landscape,  5x4  and  over). — Mr.  S.  L.  Coulthurst  gained  the  award 
for  A  December  Sunset,  a  simple  but  artistic  study.  Mr.  O.  H.  Webb  also 
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showed  some  excellent  work,  and  Mr.  T.  Chilton  also  had  a  number  of  prints 
of  good  quality. 

Class  B  (Landscape,  5x4  and  under). — Mr.  S.  L.  Coulthurst  was  also  the 
winner  in  this  class  for  a  frame  of  four  quarter-plate  pictures. 

Class  C  (Interiors).— Mr.  J.  Wood,  with  a  set  of  Chatsworth  pictures,  was 
awarded  the  prize,  the  technique  being  very  fine,  Mr.  J.  Wolfendon  also 
showing  good  work  of  Lincoln  and  Hereford  Cathedral. 

Class  D  (Instantaneous). — A  series  of  snap-shots  of  street  life  by  Mr.  Coult¬ 
hurst  was  first ;  and  of  a  different  character  were  a  frame  of  five  sunsets,  which 
were  of  an  artistic  nature,  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Casson. 

Class  E  (Enlargements). — There  was  a  good  entry  for  this  class,  the  prize 
going  to  Mr.  F.  Edwards  for  a  15  x  12  bromide  from  a  quarter- plate  of  A  Street 
in  Liseux ;  others  of  excellence  were  Arthog  Lake ,  Mr.  F.  Andrew’s,  and 
Ludlow,  Mr.  J.  W.  Young. 

Class  F  (Lantern  Slides).— This  class  brought  a  large  number  of  entries,  a 
set  of  six  various  slides  by  Mr.  Harry  Wade  gaining  the  award  ;  other  slides, 
showing  technical  and  artistic  excellence,  were  sent  in  by  Mr.  H.  M.  White- 
field,  Mr.  S.  L.  Coulthurst,  Mr.  J.  Wood,  Mr.  W.  G.  Coote,  and  Mr.  H.  Y. 
Lawes. 

Class  G  (Stereoscopic  Slides).— Mr.  J.  Wood,  for  a  set  of  six  transparencies. 

Class  H  (Genre). — No  award. 

Class  I  ( Home  Portraiture) .  —Mr.  J.  W.  Y oung,  for  a  good  picture  of  iMughing 
Eyes,  a  brown  toned  study  of  a  girl. 

Apart  from  the  competitions,  there  were  a  number  of  non-competitive 
photographs,  amongst  others  being  Yacht  Murre,  an  enlargement  from  a 
quarter-plate  snap-shot,  by  Mr.  J.  Brier.  Enlargement  of  Leukerhad,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Chapman  ;  a  12  x  10  direct  head ;  red  carbon  by  Mr.  H.  Wade  ;  and  a 
number  of  half- plate  instantaneous  shots  at  Blackpool,  by  Mr.  W.  Tomlinson. 

Lantern  exhibitions  were  given  each  evening.  On  Thursday  the  13th  by 
Mr.  Harry  Wade,  entitled  Glimpses  and  Glances,  and  embracing  views  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  Cork,  and  the  Blackwater,  English  Lakes,  and  Shakespere’s 
country.  On  Friday  evening  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Coulthurst,  entitled  Street  Life  in 
Manchester,  the  audience  in  imagination  walking  through  the  principal  streets 
and  into  the  lowest  slums. 

After  each  exhibition  there  were  shown  on  the  screen  the  slides  sent  in 
for  competition,  and  also  non-competitive  slides  sent  in  for  selection  by 
the  members,  including  Messrs.  J.  Brier,  li  Woodward,  F.  W.  Andrews, 
J.  Whittaker,  and  A.  E.  Casson.  Messrs.  W.  Artinstall,  J.  W.  Wade,  and 
Geo.  Wheeler  were  the  J udges  in  the  competitions. 


Brlxton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club. — February  11,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coade 
(President)  in  the  chair. — Mr.  R.  G.  F.  Kidson  related  his  experiences  of 

The  Troubles  of  a  Tourist. 

Mr.  Kidson  gave  an  interesting  and  humorous  narrative  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  on  a  tour  with  the  camera,  giving  many  useful  hints  as 
to  carriage  of  luggage,  changing  plates,  packing  the  exposed  plates,  &c.  A 
general  discussion,  occupying  one  and  a  half  hours,  folloAved,  many  members 
speaking  of  incidents  in  tours  which  they  had  undertaken,  and  of  failures 
through  defects  in  the  apparatus  being  found  out  too  late,  perhaps  only  on 
development  of  the  plates  exposed,  and  of  other  things  connected  with  photo¬ 
graphic  touring.  Mr.  Kidson  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  meeting 
•or  bringing  forward  a  subject  of  such  practical  importance,  with  the  probable 
result  of  lessening  the  future  troubles  of  tourists  belonging  to  the  Brixton  and 
Clapham  Camera  Club.  ; 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — A  very  crowded  gathering  of  members  ensued  on  | 
Wednesday,  the  12th  inst.,  no  doubt  greatly  attracted  by  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  inspecting  a  splendid  “one-man”  collection,  consisting  of 
forty  of  the  choicest  medalled  and  other  works  of  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Robinson,  of 
Redbill.  The  above  comprehensive  exposition  of  photographic  possibilities  as 
regards  portraiture,  genre,  and  landscape,  formed  a  delightful  series  of  object- 
lessons,  which  were  studied  and  greatly  admired  by  the  critical  audience. 
Hopes  were  freely  expressed  that  so  valuable  and  artistically  praiseworthy  a  J 
series  might  in  the  near  future  be  displayed  at  some  hall  in  Croydon,  where 
the  general  public  might  be  able  to  inspect  them.  The  annual  report,  which 
the  President  read  to  the  members,  indicates  that  the  Club  is  in  a  wonderfully 
flourishing  condition.  The  meetings  have  been  numerous  and  the  attendances 
large.  Twenty-two  members  were  elected  during  the  past  year.  The  Club 
has  been  able  to  repay  the  President  a  loan  made  during  the  first  year  of  its 
existence,  and  starts  the  new  year  entirely  free  of  every  penny  of  debt,  and 
with  4 1.  cash  balance  remaining  over  from  the  last  year’s  receipts.  On  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  Hector  Maclean,  F.G.S.,  F.R.P.S..  was  for 
the  seventh  year  in  succession  elected  President.  The  following  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents  were  appointed  : — Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S. ,  the  Mayor  of  Croydon 
(Alderman  F.  T.  Edridge),  and  the  Right  Hon.  G.  T.  Ritchie,  M.P.  There 
was  a  sharp  competition  for  seats  on  the  Council,  the  balloting  resulting  as 
follows  : — Messrs.  Burn,  Hirst,  Isaac.  G.  W.  Jenkins,  A.  Jenkins,  Noaks,  J. 
Packham,  Rogers,  J.  Smith,  S.  H.  Wratten,  Wreford,  and  Watson,  who  were 
declared  elected.  Mr.  H.  E.  Holland  was,  amidst  great  applause,  re-elected 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Brown  being  appointed  Hon.  Assistant  Secretary.  The 
following  candidates  were  elected  members  of  the  Club  : — Messrs.  Ibeson,  P. 
Wratten,  F.  J.  Elkin,  and  A.  Underbill.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Ralph  W.  Robinson  for  contributing  the  fine  selection  of  his  photographs 
already  alluded  to.  The  annual  dinner  was  fixed  for  Wednesday,  March  11, 
the  following  being  appointed  stewards  : — Messrs.  Frost,  Waller,  Wreford,  and 
Hirst.  Mr.  J.  T.  Sandell  presented  the  Club  with  an  exceptionally  flue  pair  of 
prints,  measuring  fifteen  inches  by  twelve  inches,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
Club  excursion  to  visit  the  s.  s.  Ormuz.  The  President  handed  round  several 
freshly  made  shadowgraphs,  produced  with  the  Rontgen  rays  by  Mr.  Swinton. 
Messrs.  A.  J.  Noaks,  Rogers,  J.  Noaks,  A.  Jenkins,  and  J.  Smith  exhibited  a 
variety  of  flashlight  pictures,  which  were  of  high  technical  quality,  and  some 
of  which  were  of  considerable  artistic  merit. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society. — February  11,  Mr.  William  Rawlings  pre¬ 


siding. — Work  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Roofe  and  Hensler.  Mr.  J.  Carpenter: 
showed  prints  on 

Venus  Paper, 

which  were  much  admired.  In  reply  to  questions  he  gave  the  following  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  printing-out  paper.  It  was  a  paper  of  recent  intro¬ 
duction,  and,  to  his  mind,  fully  bore  out  the  description  given  by  the  makers. 
It  was  issued  in  three  grades — rough,  medium,  and  smooth.  He  had  tested 
all,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  results.  For  small  pictures  the  medium 
paper  was,  perhaps,  the  best,  as  the  surface  was  not  too  pronounced  in  rough¬ 
ness,  the  manipulation  simple,  and  toning  rapid,  directions  being  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Print  somewhat  deeply  and  wash  for  a  few  minutes,  place  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  salt  (two  and  a  half  per  cent.)  for  five  minutes,  afterwards  well  wash, 
and  then  place  in  toning  bath.  This  might  be  any  formula  for  gold  toning,  but- 
the  speaker  had  found  the  platinum  bath  as  follows  to  give  the  finest  brown 
tones  : — Potass,  chloroplatinite,  1  grain  ;  chrome  alum,  50  grains ;  salt,  IQ 
grains  ;  water  (distilled),  10  ounces.  When  freshly  made,  this  bath  tones 
rapidly.  The  print  should  be  removed  when  of  a  warm  brown  colour,  and 
toning  arrested  by  immersion  in  a  ten  per  cent,  salt  bath.  After  well  washing 
it  should  be  fixed  in  a  solution  of  hypo,  one  ounce  to  ten  ounces  of  water,  for* 
twenty  minutes,  and  afterwards  washed  for  two  hours  in  running  water. 
Warm  water  might  be  used  to  quicken  the  washing. 

Woodford  Photographic  Society.— February  6,  Mr.  E.  B.  Caird  in  the 
chair. — A  few 

Photo-micrographs 

were  shown  by  the  Secretary,  and,  as  these  were  among  the  first  taken  by  any 
member  of  the  Society,  they  caused  considerable  interest.  Mr.  Emler 
explained  his  method  of  working,  which  is  simplicity  itself.  The  microscope 
is  so  adjusted  that  the  eyepiece  end  is  inserted  into  the  front  of  the  camera. 
The  lens  having  been  removed,  all  extraneous  light  is  carefully  excluded. 
The  object  is  then  placed  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  a  two-inch  con¬ 
denser  behind  that,  while  a  duplex  oil  lamp  was  used  for  illumination.  The- 
exposure  varied  with  the  objective  used,  and  ranged  between  thirty  and 
ninety  seconds.  Ilford  isochromatic  plates  and  pyro-soda  developer  were 
used.  Mr.  Warnerke’s  paper  on  Development  of  Printing-out  Papers  was 
then  read.  The  substance  of  the  paper  was  that,  after  a  short  exposure 
to  either  daylight  or  artificial  light,  the  paper  can  be  developed  and  then 
toned,  the  results  being  equal,  if  not  better,  than  direct  printing  and 
toning,  formula  and  the  whole  method  of  treatment  being  very  fully 
explained. 

Woolwich  Photographic  Society. — February  14,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson  pre¬ 
siding.- — An  interesting  communication  was  made  to  the  Society  by  four  of  its 
members,  viz.,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Dawson,  J.  B.  Panting,  J.  Quick,  and  F.  W. 
Machen,  who  stated  that  when  the  remarkable  discoveries  of  Professor  Rontgen 
were  first  made  known  they  procured  a  Crookes’  tube  with  a  view  of  demon¬ 
strating  these  experiments  in  the  so-called 

New  Photography 

for  themselves.  They  had  been  so  far  successful  that  they  produced  for  the- 
members’  view  some  excellent  prints  from  their  first  negative  by  this  new 
process.  They  also  explained  that  the  powerful  currents  ordinarily  used  were 
not  altogether  necessary,  as  they  had  arrived  at  these  results  with  ordinary 
science-class  apparatus.  rl  hey  were  able  to  prove  that  coal  is  transparent 
or  nearly  so,  and  glass  quite  opaque,  the  latter  being  a  point  upon  which 
various  opinions  had  been  expressed  in  the  daily  press.  These  gentlemen 
intend  continuing  their  experiments  with  the  idea  of  showing  the  results  at  the 
forthcoming  Exhibition  on  Thursday  next,  the  27th  inst.,  and  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  days.  They  also  intend  to  show  the  process  in  actual  operation  on  those- 
days,  as  they  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  general  public. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Dalby,  another  member  of  the  Society,  then  read  a  naper  on  Toning 
and  Finishing,  dealing  with  most  of  the  printing  processes.  His  paper  raised 
many  points  for  questions  and  discussion,  which  were  kept  up  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time. 

Birmingham.  Photographic  Society. — February  11,  Mr.  G.  F.  Lyndon  in 
the  chair. — Dr.  Hall  Edwards,  who  has  been  so  successful  during  the  past 
week  in  obtaining 

Negatives  by  Rontgen’s  Method 

with  X  rays,  gave  many  interesting  results  of  recent  experiments,  and  demon¬ 
strated  his  method  of  working  before  a  large  audience  of  members  and  friends. 
The  lecturer  said,  owing  to  a  number  of  circumstances,  he  had  been  lucky- 
enough  to  obtain  the  first  photograph  in  this  city.  For  that  achievement  he 
had  to  thank  to  a  great  extent  Mr.  Boothroyd,  who  placed  at  his  disposal  one 
of  the  finest  coils  out  of  London,  and  Messrs.  Philip  Harris  &  Co.  for  the 
expedition  with  which  they  provided  him  with  a  Crookes’  tube.  The  nature 
of  the  Rbntgen’s  radiations  having  been  explained  by  the  aid  of  a  partial  vacuum 
tube.)  Mr.  Hall  Edwards  drew  particular  attention  to  Dr.  Rbntgen’s  acci¬ 
dental  discovery  that  certain  rays  coming  from  the  radiant  matter  would 
penetrate  substances  considered  hitherto  as  opaque.  In  photographs  which 
he  (Mr.  Hall  Edwards)  had  taken  the  rays  had  not  penetrated  some  of  the 
metals,  although  they  had  others,  but  he  believed  with  sufficient  length  of  ex¬ 
posure  they  would  be  to  take  a  photograph  through  an  eighty-one  ton  gun. 
He  expressed  a  hope  that  the  rays  would  for  the  future  be  called  Rbntgen’s 
radiations,  rather  than  the  “New  Light,”  which  was  an  absurdity,  because 
they  were  not  lights,  being  absolutely  invisible  to  the  eye.  The  exact  method 
by  which  the  rays  penetrate  various  metals  and  opaque  substances  remained  to 
be  discovered,  but  they  evidently  found  their  way  between  the  molecules  and 
atoms  and  went  completely  through.  Of  course,  some  substances  are  more 
opaque  to  them  than  others,  hence  they  were  able  to  photograph  the  human 
hand  ;  but,  curiously  enough,  most  of  the  substances  which  were  perfectly 
transparent  to  ordinary  rays  of  light  were  opaque  to  these  rays.  For  instanoe, 
glass  was  opaque  to  an  extent,  and  if  it  contained  an  amount  of  lead  it  was 
exceedingly  opaque,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  crystals,  while  the  rays 
passed  through  an  inch  of  aluminium  with  the  greatest  ease.  Having 
technically  explained  the  electrical  apparatus  used  by  him  in  the  experiments. 
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the  lecturer  showed  several  interesting  results  by  means  of  lantern  slides.  In 
one  of  these  a  coil  of  wire  wound  round  the  forefinger,  was  seen  right 
through  the  bone.  To  ascertain  the  action  of  the  rays  upon  bone,  the  lecturer 
first  experimented  with  a  piece  of  bone  absolutely  devoid  of  animal  matter, 
and  then  with  a  piece  of  decalcified  bone,  the  result  going  to  prove  that  it  is 
the  chalky  matters  that  caused  obstruction.  In  his  own  mind  he  had  no  doubt 
that  he  could  detect  a  needle  in  a  hand  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  point  out 
the  exact  position  of  it.  As  to  the  future  of  this  photography  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  for  him  at  this  early  date  to  say  very  much,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  of 
very  great  practical  use,  and  he  trusted  that  he  should  again  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  coming  before  the  Society  and  explaining  his  future  researches  more 
comprehensively. 


Leeds  Camera  Club. — February  13. — Continuing  his  series  of  lectures  on 
The  Chemistry  of  Photography,  Dr.  Thresh  explained  fully  the  nature,  pre- 
aration,  and  use  of  Printing  Papers 


before  this  Club.  After  dealing  in  a  most  exhaustive  manner  with  the 
theoretical  side  of  the  subject,  the  learned  President  gave  his  hearers  a  few 
useful  working  formulae,  amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  the  following  : — 
Plain  or  Matt-surface  Paper :  Immerse  in  sizing  and  salting  solution  of 
arrowroot,  ^  ounce ;  water,  32  ounces  ;  chloride  of  ammonium,  1J  drachm. 
Sensitise  upon  a  45  grain  silver  bath,  acidified  with  citric  or  acetic  acid. 
Another,  in  which  gelatine  is  the  sizing  agent,  is  gelatine,  120  grains ;  water, 
5  ounces  ;  to  which  add  90  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium.  Float  on  silver 
bath,  as  in  last  formula.  In  preparing  Albumenised  Paper  the  white  of  one 
egg  is  required  to  16  ounces  of  water,  to  which  160  grains  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  are  added  ;  but  in  this  case  a  silver  bath  of  50  grains  to  the  ounce 
is  required,  and  must  be  alkaline,  and  not  acid,  as  in  the  previous  methods. 
In  the  preparation  of  fabrics  for  photographic  printing  a  similar  sensitising 
bath  is  used,  but  a  substratum  of  gelatine,  rendered  insoluble  with  chrome 
alum,  must  be  previously  made  and  applied.  The  advantages  derived,  and  the 
chemical  changes  that  take  place  by  “  fuming  ”  the  paper  before  printing  were 
also  a  subject  that  received  considerable  attention.  The  more  recent  processes 
of  gelatino-chloride  and  collodio-chloride  were  most  explicitly  described,  and 
the  various  methods  of  the  development  of  the  partially  printed  image  were 
fully  discussed,  the  lecturer  recommending  4  grains  of  pyro,  3  grains  of  gallic 
acid,  and  1  grain  of  citric  acid  as  the  best  formula  for  most  chemical  papers. 
As  regards  toning,  Dr.  Thresh  discounted  the  alleged  “permanence”  of  the 
gold-substituted  image,  and  strongly  advocated  sulphur  toning  alone.  For 
this  he  claims  absolute  permanency,  and  declares  that  a  print  toned  with 
sulphur  can  never  fail,  his  practice  being  to  fix  thoroughly  first,  and  tone  after¬ 
wards.  An  animated  discussion  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  lecturer’s 
remarks,  which,  if  correct,  has  sealed  the  doom  of  the  utility  of  gold  chloride 
in  photography. 


(Cottesipouhcucc. 


19*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  pa/icr.  So  notice  is  tuber, 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  ijiven. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  ORDINARY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlejien, — I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  bringing  up,  at  this  late 
date,  the  subject  in  dispute  between  Mr.  Ives  and  myself,  but  I  have  been 
so  pressed  by  my  regular  work  that  I  was  unable  to  make  the  experiments 
necessary  to  form  the  basis  of  a  reply  to  Mr.  Ives. 

Mr.  Ives  stated  that  the  Seed  is  not  the  only  ordinary  plate  which  has 
orthochromatic  properties;  and,  as  this  is  a  matter  in  which  he  could  not 
possibly  be  mistaken,  I  accept  his  statement. 

Not  content  with  knocking  out  what  I  intended  to  be  the  only  point  in 
my  letter,  he  goes  still  further,  and  attacks  the  dye  (?)  I  used,  and  in  this 
attack  he  displays  a  spirit  I  least  expected  from  one  who  has  shown  such 
an  ability  in  scientific  investigation  as  he  has. 

In  the  following  I  hope  to  prove  that  his  attack  (see  his  letter,  page 
813,  December,  1895)  was  altogether  unwarranted,  and  that,  even  if  his 
conclusions  should  chance  to  be  right,  they  are  based  on  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  of  whose  soundness  I  will  allow  the  reader  to  judge.  Mr.  Ives 
stated  that  lie  had  made  tests  of  the  dye  aurine,  which  Dr.  Vogel  and  I 
had  recommended,  and  then  proceeds  to  dilate  upon  its  worthlessness  for 
screen  purposes.  To  be  brief,  I  never  recommended  the  dye  aurine,  nor 
have  any  knowledge  of  Dr.  Vogel  having  recommended  it.  In  Die 
Photographie  farbiger  Gegenstande  (Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel,  Berlin,  1885),  and  in 
the  Taschenbuch  der  Photographie  (Dr.  E.  Vogel,  Berlin,  1892),  the  dye 
“  aurantia”  is  recommended,  and  this  is  the  dye  that  I  mentioned  in  my 
letter  (page  735,  November,  1895). 

According  to  Richter's  Organic  Chemistry,  translated  by  Smith,  aurin 
(or  yellow  corallin,  Cl!)H14Oa)  is  thecarbinol  anhydride  of  trioxy-triphenyl 
methane,  while  aurantia  is  the  ammonium  salt  of  hexanitro-diplienyl- 
aurine  (C^HjN-O^).  Dr.  Vogel,  in  Practische  Spectralanalyse  (Berlin, 
1889), (also  says  that  aurantia  has  no  characteristic  spectrum  reaction,  but 
gives  one  for  aurin.  Well,  so  much  for  that ;  now  for  the  results  of  the 
experiments. 

The  following  experiments,  of  which  I  enclose  proofs  to  the  Editors 
were  all  made  on  Seed’s  ordinary  26  x  plate. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties’  Photographic  Association.— 

February  11,  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  (President)  in  the  chair. — Mr.  J.  E.  Goold  read 
an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  collotype  process,  illustrated  by  exhibitions  of 
plates,  apparatus,  and  finished  prints.  Afterwards  Mr.  Goold  showed  numerous 
successful  results  of  his  experiments  in  photography  by  means  of 
The  Rontgen  or  X  Rays. 


First  Formula. 


Aurantia  .  ’3  gramme. 

Warm  alcohol .  25  c.  c. 

Collodion  (two  per  cent.)  .  75  c.  c. 


Second  Formula. 


Working  with  a  Wimshurst  machine  and  a  Crookes’  tube  of  very  small 
dimensions  (one  inch)  had  yielded  results  quite  equal  to  most  of  the  exhibited 
specimens ;  but  his  apparatus  necessitated  an  exposure  of  thirty  minutes. 
The  most  noteworthy  specimen  was  a  photograph  of  a  plate  of  aluminium, 
which  was  enclosed  in  a  cardboard  box.  The  aluminium  plate  had  on  its 
surface  printed  matter  in  a  coloured  ink,  evidently  composed  of  a  metallic 
salt,  with  the  result  that  the  printing,  being  of  greater  opacity  to  the  X 
rays  than  the  aluminium,  was  clearly  shown  in  the  photograph.  Mr.  Arthur  j 
Lander  also  showed  several  very  good  examples  obtained  by  a  tube  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  used  by  Mr.  Goold,  but  working  in  a  quite  different  I 
direction.  He  used  the  100-volt  alternating  current  from  the  main,  reduced 
to  ten  volts  by  a  transformer,  thence  into  an  induction  coil  giving  a  4-5  inch 
spark.  One  end  of  the  secondary  coil  was  then  connected  to  one  of  the 
terminals  of  the  Crookes’  tube,  and  the  other  end  connected  to  the  inside  of  a 
Leyden  jar,  the  inside  of  the  jar  being  then  connected  by  means  of  a  spark 
gap  to  the  other  terminal  of  the  Crookes’  tube.  Mr.  Lander  showed  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  wire  taken  through  prisms  of  wood,  ebonite,  and  pitch,  which 
resulted  in  an  unbroken  straight  line,  thus  proving  that  the  rays  were  not 
refracted,  and  that  they  were  not  Hertzian  rays,  as  these  latter  are  refracted 
by  a  pitch  prism. 

Oldham  Photographic  Society, — February  13. — Mr.  N.  Luboshez,  of  the 
Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company,  London,  attended  a  meeting  of 
this  Society  at  the  Lyceum,  when  a  very  pleasant,  interesting,  and  instructive 
time  was  spent.  The  meeting  took  the  form  of  a  conversazione,  and  Mr.  1 
Luboshez  gave  the  members  valuable  information  on  many  matters  photo¬ 
graphical.  Enlarging,  printing,  and  developing  were  all  touched  upon.  Why 
failures  frequently  occur,  and  how  success  may  be  attained  in  the  making  of 
negatives,  prints,  and  transparencies,  were  graphically  explained  and  plainly 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Luboshez,  who  is  evidently  a  great  master  of  the  art, 
and  he  fairly  succeeded  in  gaining  the  attention  of  his  audience,  who  showed 
their  appreciation  by  asking  a  great  number  of  questions  and  bypassing  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  to  him  for  the  advice  and 
explanations  he  had  given,  and  to  the  Eastman  Company  for  their  kindness  in 
allowing  their  representative  to  spend  an  evening  with  the  Society.  j 
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February  27-29  .  Woolwich  Photographic  Society. 

March  2-6  .  *South  London  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

Charles  H.  Oakden,  30,  Henslowe-road,  East  Dulwich, 
S.E. 

,,  3-6  .  ^Cheltenham  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  Philip 

Thomas,  College  Pharmacy,  Cheltenham. 


*  Signifies  that  there  are  Open  Classes. 


Clirysoidine 

Alcohol . 

Ether  . 

Pyroxiline 


*5  gramme. 
50  c.  c. 

50  c.  c. 

2  grammes. 


Third  formula. 

Naphthol  yellow .  -5  grammes. 

Water  . 200  c.  c. 

Hard  gelatine .  10  grammes. 

I  tried  one  gramme  of  naphthol  yellow  to  this  amount  of  solution,  hut 
it  crystallised  out  on  drying.  I  coated  thin  mirror  plate  glass  twice  with 
the  first  formula,  but  only  once  with  the  others.  The  exposures  were  all 
made  under  a  skylight,  the  subject  being  the  colour  plate  which  ac¬ 
companies  Vogel’s  Handbuch  der  Photographie,  but  were  not  all  made 
on  the  same  day.  The  stops  used  were  /- 25,  /- 8,  /-12,  according  to 
judgment. 


No. 


1.  Without  screen. 

6.  Aurantia  ,, 

7.  Chrysoidine  ,, 

8.  Naphthol  yellow,, 

9.  i»  ,)  t> 

11.  ,,  ,,  +  chrysoidine 

12.  „  ,,  +  aurantia 

13.  Aurantia 

14.  Chrysoidine 


(single) 

(  ,,  )  (very  dark  to  focus)* 

(  ,,  )  (easy  to  focus), 

(double)  screens  face  to  face, 
(hard  to  focus)  ,,  7-8  ,,  ,, 

(lighter  than  11)  ,,  6-8  ,,  ,, 
(double)  two  screens  like  6. 

(  55  )  55  55  7. 


The  reader  having  a  copy  of  Dr.  Vogel’s  book  containing  this  colour 
plate  can  follow  my  explanation  best. 

No.  1.  Without  a  screen  shows  the  yellows  and  greens  too  dark,  while 
the  ultramarine  blue  is  nearly  as  light  as  the  pink. 

No.  6.  Aurantia  single  shows  the  yellows  lighter,  and  the  blues  darker, 
than  in  No.  1. 

No.  7.  Chrysoidine  single  shows  no  improvement  over  No.  1,  and 
makes  the  pink  lighter  than  the  white  paper  on  which  it  is  pasted. 

No.  8.  Naphthol  yellow  single  is  a  decided  improvement,  the  yellows 
and  greens  being  lighter,  and  the  blues  darker,  than  in  No.  1,  but  the 
difference  is  not  great  enough  to  show  the  relative  brightness. 

No.  9.  Naphthol  yellow  double  is  but  a  slight  improvement  on  No.  8, 
showing  that  the  naphthol  yellow  had  about  reached  its  maximum  effect. 

No.  11.  Naphthol  yellow  plus  chrysoidine.  This  combination  yields,, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Ives,  almost  perfect  results,  the  ultramarine  and  dark- 
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green  being  perhaps  a  little  too  dark  in  comparison  with  the  Prussian 
blue. 

No.  12.  Naphthol  yellow  plus  aurantia  gives  fair  results,  but  would 
have  been  better  had  the  aurantia  screen  been  darker,  so  as  to  have  given 
the  blues  darker  in  comparison  with  the  red. 

No.  13.  Aurantia  double.  This,  to  my  “  colour-blind  eye,”  gives  results 
differing  in  such  a  slight  degree  from  No.  11  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
is  the  better,  and  it  would  have  been  still  better  had  more  of  the  dye  been 
used.  It  was  not  near  as  dark  as  No.  11.  When  compared  with  aurantia 
single ,  goes  to  proves  Mr.  Ives’s  statement  “  that  little  may  depend  on  the 
kind  of  dye  used,  and  much  on  quantity.” 

Upon  the  results  of  this  experiment  I  base  the  statement  that  aurantia 
is,  when  used  at  proper  strength,  a  dye  suitable  for  screens  for  ortho- 
chromatic  photography.  This,  you  will  notice,  is  an  issue  which  1  had 
no  idea  of  making  when  I  wrote  my  first  letter. 

No.  14.  Chrysoidine  double.  This  screen  was  so  dark  that  I  focussed 
with  difficulty,  although  I  used  the  full  opening  of  the  lens  and  on  a 
bright  day.  The  results  are  worse  than  without  a  screen,  but  whether  it 
is  better  than  aurin,  as  Mr.  Ives  states  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Eder,  I  am 
unable  to  say,  as  I  have  never  used  the  latter  dye. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  I  would  say  that, ’if  you  find  from  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  prints  sent  herewith  that  I  am  wrong  in  my  judgment, 
you  will  kindly  say  so,  as  I  have  no  desire  to  wrong  Mr.  Ives.  I  would 
also  suggest  that,  should  there  be  any  further  controversy,  it  be  carried 
on  in  a  more  friendly  spirit  than  in  the  past. 

As  for  Mr.  Burton’s  letter  (page  15,  January  3),  if  he  has  only  flattery 
for  Mr.  Ives  and  mean  insinuations  against  me  to  contribute,  I  would 
advise  him  to  take  Paul’s  advice  to  women  in  church. 

Having  accepted  Mr.  Ives’s  statement  that  he  had  used  other  makes  of 
ordinary  dry  plates  with  orthochromatic  results  nearly  equal  to  those 
which  he  obtained  on  Seed’s,  I  cheerfully  accord  to  him  the  honour  of 
being  the  first,  to  my  knowledge,  to  show  the  value  of  an  ordinary  plate 
for  that  purpose.  The  aurantia  I  used  was  purchased  of  A.  Moll,  Vienna, 
Austria. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Milton  B.  Punnett. 

Jennings,  Mo.,  U.S.A.  - - 

PHOTO-CHROMOSCOPES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  his  letter  in  your  last  issue,  Mr.  Ives  raises  certain 
questions  which,  I  think,  call  for  some  notice  from  me. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Ives,  although  expressing  his  belief  in  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  my  invention,  remarks  that  his  patent,  disclosing  everything, 
was  published  in  America  two  months  before  I  applied  for  provisional 
protection.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  until  little  more  than  a  month  ago  I 
was  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this  patent ;  and,  so  far  from 
disclosing  any  information  to  me,  it  could  not-have  done  so,  since,  fully 
six  months  before  I  applied  for  provisional  protection,  I  had  tried  the 
methods  specified  in  it,  and  found  them  unsuitable  for  my  purpose. 

In  my  last  letter  I  asserted  that  the  “  step  ”  idea  was  the  first  point  I 
hit  upon.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  1894,  and  surely  Mr.  Ives  does 
not  claim  to  have  published  it  then  !  In  fact,  I  am  of  opinion  that  he 
would  find  it  a  most  difficult  task  to  prove  the  “  step  ”  arrangement  to 
be  his  invention,  or  that  of  any  single  indivsdual,  or  even  that  he  was 
the  first  to  disclose  it. 

As  I  stated  in  my  last,  coloured-glass  reflectors  may  be  good  enough 
for  a  viewing  instrument,  but  I  repeat  that,  for  a  colour  camera,  they 
.are  well-nigh  useless.  Mr.  Ives  makes  a  great  mistake  in  supposing 
that  my  silvered  mirrors  are  so  exceedingly  delicate.  So  far  from  their 
being  so,  they  may  be  cleaned  and  well  rubbed  with  a  soft  cloth,  and  are 
as  little  liable  to  damage  as  coloured  glasses.  When  I  showed  Mr.  Ives 
my  apparatus,  I  distinctly  understood  him  to  say  that  he  had  not  tried 
silvered  glass  mirrors,  as  he  did  not  think  it  possible  to  obtain  the 
deposit  sufficiently  thin. 

In  his  last  paragraph  Mr.  Ives  maintains  that  it  is  evident  that  my 
invention  is  constructed  in  accordance  with  his  patent,  for  the  purposes 
specified  therein,  and  infringes  his  patent  claims. 

To  all  this  I  reply,  that  he  must  know  such  statements  to  be  incorrect. 

Instead  of  my  instrument  being  constructed  from  his  specification,  it 
is  decidedly  superior  to  his  for  the  purpose  for  which  I  designed  it. 

As  for  my  purpose  being  the  same  as  his,  I  need  only  repeat  what  I 
said  in  my  iast  letter,  that  my  aim  has  been  to  produce  not  only  a  view¬ 
ing  apparatus,  but  a  camera  in  which  the  three  negatives  may  be  taken 
in  the  shortest  time.  The  whole  design  of  the  instrument,  and  the  f 
difficulties  I  had  to  overcome,  were  connected  solely  with  this  aim,  and 
let  me  assure  Mr.  Ives  that,  had  I  been  content  with  the  results  I  got 
'from  coloured  glasses,  my  apparatus  would  have  been  patented  before  his 
photo-chromoscope. 

Then,  as  to  the  infringement  of  his  patent  claims,  I  would  ask  Mr. 
Ives  to  read  my  claims  when  published  before  coming  to  such  a  con¬ 
clusion,  and,  when  he  compares  his  patent  with  mine,  he  will  probably 
find  that  not  one  of  the  claims  I  make  is  identical  with  his. 

Finally,  I  may  be  pardoned  in  saying  that  the  few  results  I  have  had 
time  to  obtain  in  my  apparatus  appear  to  me  quite  as  good  as  any  Mr. 
Ives  has  shown  hitherto. 

No  one  would  gainsay  the  good  and  sound  work  Mr.  Ives  has  accomplished 
an  the  three-colour  process,  nor  the  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  his 


contrivances  ;  but  surely  he  has  exceeded  the  bounds  of  reason  in  taking 
up  the  attitude  he  does  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter. 

No  single  individual  is  entitled  to  pose  as  the  fans  et  origo  of  human 
intelligence,  attacking  a  scientific  problem  such  as  three-colour  photo¬ 
graphy,  nor  is  any  one  justified  in  claiming  the  independent  labours  of 
others  in  solving  such  a  problem. — I  am,  yours,  <fcc. ,  B.  J.  Edwards. 

The  Grove,  Hackney. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  more  than  vigorous  attack  upon  me  made  by  Mr. 
Ives  compels  me  to  ask  you  to  publish  this  brief  reply.  On  March  29, 
1894  I  took  out  a  patent  for  a  chromoscope.  In  the  specification  of  this 
patent  jl  claimed  “  to  make  this  instrument  by  superposition  of  two 
platinised  mirrors,  one  in  front  of  the  other.”  I  did  this,  and  on  June  7, 
1895,  I  took  out  an  additional  certificate,  giving  three  different  drawings, 
showing  three  ways  of  placing  the  platinised  mirrors,  one  in  front  of  the 
other,  in  accordance  with  my  claim  in  March  1894. 

Mr.  Ives  makes  use  of  an  analogous  arrangement,  but  with  coloured 
glasses.  This  arrangement  has  also  been  adopted  by  others  in  Germany, 
as  well  as  by  Mr.  Edwards,  as  published  in  the  last  number  of  your 
Journal.  Mr.  Ives  therefore  claims  too  much.  Even  the  date  of  his 
patent  proves  that  he  had  not  the  idea  before  me.  Further,  by  what 
right  does  he  forbid  me  the  sale  in  France  of  an  instrument  which  I 
have  patented,  and  for  which  he  has  no  warrant,  by  application  for  a 
patent  ?  I  reassert  it ;  facts  are  stronger  than  words,  however  vigorous 
the  latter  may  be.  I  have  but  to  adhere  strictly  to  my  right,  and  to 
follow  the  road  Mr.  Ives  points  out,  but  with  more  serious  intent,  and 
forbid  him  the  sale  in  France  of  a  chromoscope,  where  mine  has  been 
duly  patented  at  a  sufficiently  early  date,  and  where  he  has  not  any 
patent.  He  has  therefore  no  standing,  either  in  fact  or  in  law. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  C.  Nachet,  Optician. 

11,  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris,  February  11,  1896. 


“  USE  OF  THE  SWING  BACK.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  read  the  reply  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  as  inserted 
in  your  number  of  the  17th  instant,  and  I  am  much  obliged  for  the 
explanation. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  process  of  combined  and  adequate  inclinations 
of  negative  and  sensitive  tissue  for  positive,  as  described  in  my  article  in 
the  Bulletin  Beige,  does  not  present  any  novelty  to  ordinary  photographers, 
I  beg  to  differ,  and  so  do  the  numerous  Continental  photographers  that 
reproduced  the  process  as  a  novelty. 

I  should  feel  obliged  if  your  correspondent  would  kindly  name  one  of 
the  numerous  photographic  treatises,  publications,  periodicals,  or  papers 
read,  that  described  this  process  previous  to  the  date  of  my  publication. 

I  wish  also  to  state  that  this  mode  of  redressing  the  lines  can  hardly  be 
applied  to  enlargments  on  account  of  the  want  of  sharpness.  When  en¬ 
larging,  the  whole  of  the  field  cannot  be  got  into  equal  focus. 

When  negative  and  positive  to  be  produced  are  of  equal  sizes  and 
swing  from  the  perpendicular  a  same  number  of  degrees,  the  rays  are  of 


equal  length— a  b  is  as  long  as  c  d.  When  a  small  negative  is  placed  in 
a  similar  position  to  produce  an  enlargement,  say,  of  four  diameters,  the 
rays  or  lines  are  unequally  long — e  f  is  much  shorter  than  g  h.  Tne 
consequence  is  that  the  enlarged  image  is  vastly  out  of  focus.  I  am, 
yours,  Ac.,  ,  Victor  Selb’ 

45,  Avenue  Moretus,  Anvers,  January  26,  1896. 
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COLOUR-RENDERING  ON  ORDINARY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — May  I,  pro  tem.,  make  reply  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  E.  J. 
Wall,  published  in  your  last,  respecting  Mr.  White’s  lecture  at  the 
'Croydon  Camera  Club  ? 

Mr.  Wall’s  letter  was  only  to  hand  at  the  Club  on  the  12th  inst.,  and, 
Mr.  White  being  absent  for  several  weeks,  it  will,  I  fear,  be  yet  some 
time  before  he  could  accept  Mr.  Wall's  challenge  to  fight  the  matter  out 
before  some  “  independent  and  competent  body.”  If  by  “  independent  ” 
Mr.  Wall  means  unbiassed,  I  fancy  he  will  be  unable  to  find  such,  for, 
unfortunately,  in  the  upper  circles  of  photographic  societies  there  exists 
a  most  perverse  objection  to  giving  ear  to  the  conclusions  of  practical 
workers. 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  White  has  lately  spent  many  months  in  copy¬ 
ing  coloured  paintings,  and  has  tested  a  variety  of  plates,  screens, 
lights,  &c.,  in  order  to  get  what  he  aimed  at,  I  expect  that  he  would 
carry  small  weight  with  any  jury  of  theoretical  experts,  and  none  other 
seems  likely  to  be  available. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  most  notable  curses  of  photographic  advance¬ 
ment  that  for  years  the  road  has  been  barricaded  by  the  debris  of 
laboratory  twaddle  and  the  rubbish  of  text-books  ;  for  the  foregoing,  and 
other  reasons,  I  should,  if  asked,  advise  Mr.  White  to  leave  the  challenge 
severely  alone,  remaining  content  to  let  the  photographic  world  take  his 
conclusions  and  opinions  as  they  stand  for  just  what  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  worth,  remembering,  however,  that  they  are  the  outcome  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  gained  in  reproducing  several  hundred  works  of  art  to 
the  satisfaction  of  an  employer  who  was  keenly  sensitive  to  the  proper 
translation  of  colour  values  into  the  tones  of  monochrome. 

Should  Mr.  White  decide  not  to  meet  Mr.  Wall  in  friendly  contention, 
J  will  try  and  arrange  for  the  publication,  in  one  of  the  technical 
.  journals,  of  a  paper,  setting  forth,  with  more  precision  and  fulness  than 
possible  in  a  mere  abstract,  how  Mr.  White  seeks  to  substantiate  his 
-case. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Hector  Maclean. 

Croydon ,  February  14,  1896. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Perhaps  a  few  facts,  or  what  we  believe  to  be  facts,  con¬ 
cerning  fees  for  the  reproduction  of  photographs,  might  help  to  show  that 
■the  minimum  charge  of  the  Photographic’  Copyright  Union  is  im¬ 
practicable,  at  present  at  least. 

Just  the  other  day  a  representative  of  the  Border  Magazine  called  on 
us  about  photographs  for  reproduction,  and  our  price  for  each  view.  He 
told  us  that  Messrs.  Wilson  &  Co.  were  charging  10s.  6 d.  for  each  photo¬ 
graph  reproduced;  but,  as  that  price  was  too  high,  they  were  getting  views 
from  Messrs.  Valentine  &  Son  to  reproduce  for  os.  each.  Our  price  being 
higher  than  Valentine’s,  he  said  it  was  no  use  looking  at  our  work,  and 
he  didn’t ! 

Now,  as  we  do  a  good  deal  with  London  publishers,  both  in  views  and 
portrait  studies,  we  have  some  experience  of  what  we  are  writing  about, 
and  the  rule  may  be  laid  down,  that  no  hard-and-fast  line  can  meet 
business  requirements.  The  publisher  knows,  as  well  as  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  the  value  of  most  subjects  submitted  to  him,  and  accordingly 
we  find  our  prices  vary  on  occasions,  and  properly  too ;  no  publisher 
needing  such  subjects  will  demur  to  a  reasonable  price. 

It  is  different  with  popular  views  of  places  that  sell  generally,  and 
Valentine’s  price  for  these,  although  a  little  lower  than  our  own,  is 
practicable.  We  could  adduce  many  reasons  for  this  statement.  For 
instance,  we  supplied  above  a  score  of  views  to  St.  Paul's  Magazine , 
London,  at  a  price  a  little  higher  than  that  reputed  to  be  Valentine’s,  and 
very  soon  after  the  arrangement  had  been  completed  another  Edinburgh 
photographer  offered  his  work  at  about  half  our  prices.  Of  course  we 
put  little  stress  on  this  fact,  knowing  well  that  high-class  publishers  and 
block-makers  have  a  keen  eye  on  the  work  that  suits  their  particular 
requirements.  We  may  not  refuse  our  sympathy  to  the  weaker  members 
of  our  craft  when  they  endeavour  to  get  a  half-loaf  rather  than  no  bread ; 
but  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  quietly  look  on  when  on-e  sees  the  so- 
called  amateur  lending  himself  to  the  “cheap-jack”  publisher  and 
printer,  and  this  same  amateur  not  seldom  receiving  his  salary  from  the 
purses  of  the  ratepayers.  Many  of  these  fellows  have  four  and  six 
weeks  of  summer  holidays,  besides  every  Saturday,  or  a  large  part  of  that 
day,  in  which  they  can  devote  themselves  to  photographing  popular 
subjects,  and  suchlike.  Not  a  few  are  excellently  equipped  in  lenses,  Ac. 
and  can  really  photograph  well. 

Now,  the  photographic  profession  cannot  altogether  ignore  these  photo¬ 
parasites.  Their  work  has  to  be  reckoned  with  now  and  then  ;  and  that, 
along  with  the  other  finger-posts  we  have  pointed  out  by  the  way,  demand 
more  flexibility  in  Rule  XXIII.  of  the  Photographic’  Copyright  Union. 
We  have  no  doubt,  the  rule  has  already  done  good,  but  we  question  if  its 
retention  longer  be  beneficial  to  any  one. 

Whether  or  not,  photographers  should  all  be  sincerely  thankful  to  the 
Copyright  Union.  Already  its  moral  influence  is  great.  Its  very  name 


is  a  terror  to  piratical  printers  and  advertising  schemers,  ay,  and  some 
others  we  could  name.— I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  John  Patbh  k  a  Bon. 

52,  Comiston-road,  Edinburgh. 


A  WARNING  TO  ASSISTANTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  letters  which  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  from 
time  to  time  exposing  the  sweating  and  bullying  which  is  carried  on  by  a 
firm  with  a  large  cheap  trade  were  hailed  with  acclamation  by  the  assist¬ 
ants  employed  by  the  firm.  Although  the  name  was  not  published,  the 
firm  was  at  once  recognised,  and  many  were  the  expressions  of  thanks 
to  the  Journal  for  bringing  the  matter  before  the  photographic  world. 
Some  little  time  since,  through  force  of  circumstances,  I  was  employed 
by  this  cheap  firm  of  photographers.  After  being  bullied  day  by  day  for 
a  few  months,  I  at  last  could  endure  it  no  longer ;  so  intolerable  had  it 
become  that  I  resolved  to  give  notice,  which  was  received  with  a  look  of 
wonder  by  the  head  of  the  firm.  After  leaving,  I  made  many  applications 
for  employment  to  London  photographers,  and  in  each  case  I  was  received 
with  courtesy,  bqt  was  informed  they  did  not  care  to  “  employ  any  hands 
from  a  cheap  house.”  I  was  completely  annihilated  with  surprise.  I 
walked  home  only  to  find  that  the  country  firms  whose  advertisements  I 
had  answered  had  not  replied  to  my  letters,  so  I  presume  they  also  have 
no  wish  to  employ  “hands  from  a  cheap  house.” 

This  is  a  great  injustice.  I  maintain  that  an  assistant  may  in  every 
way  be  qualified  to  turn  out  good  work  though  he  may  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  a  few  months  by  a  cheap  firm.  It  is,  indeed,  very  hard  to  be 
boycotted  for  the  simple  reason  that  assistants  have,  through  circum¬ 
stances  over  which  they  have  no  control,  served  with  a  third-rate  firm. 

I  can  now  see  the  force  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  head  of  the  cheap 
firm,  i.e.,  that  his  operators  and  assistants  always  stop  with  him  for 
years.”  Yes,  for  they  find  a  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  another  en¬ 
gagement  after  being  in  his  employment.  Other  firms,  during  my  walk 
in  search  for  employment,  remarked,  “Your  late  firm  wish  to  have  the 
monopoly.”  There  is  some  truth  in  this ;  they  have  now  several  branches 
in  London,  to  which  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  add.  This  well-known 
fact  may  aptly  serve  to  exemplify  the  high  pressure  at  which  competition, 
in  respect  to  the  cheap  work,  has  been  carried  on  of  late  years  by  this 
firm.  I  have  seen  assistants  bullied  before  sitters  for  taking  10Z.  on  a 
Monday  and  not  “  keeping  it  up”  throughout  the  week.  It  matters  not 
how  dense  the  fog,  or  how  wet  or  dull  the  day,  those  in  charge  of  studios 
are  expected,  under  threat  of  dismissal,  to  do  a  “good  business,”  and  at 
the  present  time,  with  the  trade  in  such  a  depressed  condition,  the 
assistant  must  come  in  for  any  amount  of  bullying.  This  system  of 
bullying  is  carried  on  by  the  heads  of  the  firm,  and  is  eminently  calcu¬ 
lated  to  make  the  most  cheerful  assistant’s  life  a  burden  to  him.  There 
can  be  no  wonder  that  the  assistants  are  not  treated  as  human  beings, 
but  as  machines  for  turning  over  money.  There  can  be  no  possible 
excuse  for  this  absolute  want  of  justice  and  humanity. 

This  letter  would  be  incomplete  without  I  mention  the  principal 
grievances.  They  are  as  follows : — Bad  pay,  long  hours,  stoppage  of  pay 
for  illness,  no  holidays  in  place  of  Good  Friday  and  the  four  Bank 
Holidays,  Friday’s  developing  to  be  done  on  Saturday  (which  would 
enable  all  hands  to  leave  at  five  p.m.  on  Friday) ;  last,  but  not  least,  the 
bullying,  which  is  carried  on  at  all  the  studios.  In  fact,  gentlemen,  the 
assistants  are  treated  as  mere  serfs,  who  have  no  rights.  At  theyvorks  of 
this  firm  great  discontent  prevails  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
printer  and  toner,  Ac.,  who  have  a  formidable  array  of  grievances  ;  would 
space  permit,  I  could  fill  pages  of  the  petty  tyranny  of  this  firm. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  add  that  at  the  time  of  my  leaving  there  was  some 
talk  of  a  meeting  of  the  assistants  after  business  hours  to  consider  what 
course  to  take  with  regard  to  their  treatment.  Whether  the  meeting  was 
held,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but,  if  not,  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  time,  for 
the  hour  will  come  when  all  the  grievances  will  be  perfected,  but  will  never 
be  if  the  assistants  sit  down  and  content  themselves  with  writing  grum¬ 
bling  letters,  instead  of  actively  engaging  in  rectifying  all  defects  which 
abound  in  this  firm.  It  is  pitiful  that  a  large  firm,  instead  of  con¬ 
ciliating  their  workpeople  and  treating  them,  as  they  can  well  afford  to 
do,  should  treat  them  like  hucksters.  Still  the  assistants  find  some  com¬ 
fort  in  the  thought  that  they  can  rely  upon  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of 
the  Editor  of  the  Journal  to  assist  them  in  the  redressing  of  their 
proved  grievances.  But  I  hope  that  the  heads  of  this  firm  will  have 
learnt  enough  from  the  recent  letters,  published  in  the  Journal,  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  true  interests  of  their  pockets  lie  in  the  better  treatment  of 
their  assistants.  Apologising  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  I  remain, 
yours,  &c.,  A  Victim. 

London ,  February  15,  1896. 


THE  BEAUFORT  LIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  light  used  for  the  gaslight  demonstrations  taken 
notice  of  in  your  issue  of  the  14th  inst.  was  the  Beaufort  gaslight  for 
portraiture.  _ _ 
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As  the  name  was  omitted  from  your  notice,  oblige  by  publishing 
this. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

W.  A.  Verbl,  jon.  (Albion  Albumenising  Company). 
96,  Batli-street,  Glasgow,  February  17,  1896. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — About  the  3rd  of  January  last  I  received,  whilst  at 
Montreux,  Switzerland,  the  following  note  : — 

“  Albemarle-street,  January  1,  1896. 

“Dear  Sir, — I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  show  your  panoramic 
camera  again  at  the  Royal  Institution  conversazione,  on  January  31,  also 
your  fine  collection  of  photographs  taken  during  the  past  three  years. — Truly 
yours,  Herbert  Fyfe,  Royal  Institution." 

To  this  I  replied  that  the  photographs  were  at  the  Polytechnic  Institu¬ 
tion,  Regent-street,  and  that  I  would  be  very  pleased  if  they  could 
arrange  for  their  exhibition ;  as  regards  the  instrument,  that  a  new  one 
was  being  made  for  me  in  Geneva,  and  that,  if  ready  in  time,  I  would 
8how  it.  To  this  letter  I  had  no  reply.  So,  on  January  25,  I  wrote, 
saying  that  the  instrument  was  completed,  and,  if  the  Royal  Institution 
proposed  to  exhibit  my  photographs,  I  would  attend  personally  and  show 
the  instrument;  in  conclusion,  I  added  :  “Wire  reply,  ‘Yes,’  or  ‘No.’ 
To  this  I  had  a  wire,  “Yes,”  Accordingly,  I  left  Montreux  on 
January  28,  arriving  in  London  on  January  29.  I  again  wrote  to  Mr. 
Fyfe,  asking  at  what  hour  I  should  attend  with  instrument,  and  had  for 
reply,  7.45  p.m.  at  latest.  At  that  hour  I  presented  myself  at  Albemarle- 
street,  and  asked  for  Mr.  Fyfe.  I  was  told  he  had  not  come.  I  asked 
another  gentlemna,  who  was  acting  for  Mr.  Fyfe,  where  the  instrument 
should  be  set  up.  He  indicated  a  corner.  I  then  looked  round  the  room, 
and,  seeing  none  of  the  photographs,  asked  where  they  were.  This 
gentleman  showed  surprise  at  being  asked  such  a  question,  and  asked 
what  photographs  I  referred  to,  and  where  they  were.  I  told  him  I  had 
travelled  from  Montreux  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Institution  some 
seven  hundred  miles,  and  that  some  one  had  grossly  blundered  in  not 
obtaining  the  photographs  as  arranged.  He  sent  off  to  the  Polytechnic 
Institute,  and  about  8.30  a  portfolio  containing  a  few  prints  (not  those 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Fyfe’s  note)  was  obtained.  There  was  no  suitable  place 
±o  arrange  them,  so  the  majority  were  left  in  the  portfolio.  I  was  offered 
no  opportunity  whatever  of  explaining  or  describing  the  instrument,  and 
at  11  p.m  I  left.  Thus,  I  travelled  some  seven  hundred  miles  at  the 
request  of  the  Royal  Institution  at  a  cost  of  51.  for  railway  expenses 
alone,  for  the  privilege  of  putting  up  and  taking  down  an  instrument.  I 
was  not  spoken  to  during  the  entire  evening  by  any  one  on  behalf  of  the 
Royal  Institution.  I  leave  your  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  on  the 
matter,  and,  if,  as  I  think  very  possible,  others  have  received  similar 
treatment  to  myself,  I  hope  they  will  come  forward  and  say  so,  so  that,  if 
possible,  public  opinion  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  what  looks  very 
much  as  if  the  Royal  Institution  catered  for  their  own  members  at  the 
•expense  of  outsiders. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

February  11,  1896.  R.  W.  Stewart,  Colonel  (late)  R.E. 


RE  THE  RECENT  LIMELIGHT  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Scarborough’s  letter,  permit  me  to  say 
that  if  any  observations  contained  in  my  letter  can  be  considered  as 
reflecting  upon  the  conduct  or  honour  of  Mr.  Scarborough  or  any  of  the 
gentlemen  present,  they  were  not  so  intended  by  me,  and  I  can  only  beg 
of  them  to  accept  my  most  sincere  apology,  and  to  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  I  shall  be  extremely  pleased  if  the  same  gentlemen  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  officiate  again,  and  I  should  be  certainly  wanting  in  justice  too, 
if  I  did  not  also  say  that  I  consider  Mr.  Scarborough’s  conduct  through¬ 
out  the  contest  was  marked  by  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  fairness,  although 
there  are  points  in  his  letter  upon  which  I  suppose  we  must  agree  to 
differ;  but  I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  Mr.  Scarborough’s 
figures,  viz. — ‘072  against  "OSS— upon  the  difference  of  bore  of  the  nipples 
the  proportion  of  which  is,  I  believe,  ’18  or  between  a  fifth  and  a  sixth,  not 
nearly  a  third,  as  stated  by  him. 

I  am  quite  agreeable  to  accept  Mr.  Scarborough’s  challenge,  although  it 
will  entail  considerable  inconvenience  upon  me,  having  over  120  miles  to 
travel;  but,  as  the  challenged  party,  I  think  the  right  to  name  the 
conditions  of  the  contest  rests  with  me,  and  these  are : — 

1.  That  the  contest  be  public  as  heretofore,  in  the  lanterns. 

2.  That  Mr.  Scarborough  and  myself  each  work  his  respective  jet. 

3.  That  I  have  the  liberty  to  use  a  mixing  chamber  of  as  large  a 
diameter  as  Mr.  Scarborough, jand  not,  as  previously,  to  be  handicapped  by 
fighting  with  a  mixing  chamber  only  §  in  diameter  against  one  three  or 
iour  times  that  size. 

4.  That  in  the  event  of  a  dead  heat  the  jet  consuming  the  least  gas  be 
declared  the  winner. 


5.  That  neither  of  the  competing  jet3  be  so  large  as  to  be  unavailable 
for  use  in  lanterns  of  maximum  commercial  size  without  alteration. 

6.  The  loser  to  bear  the  out-of-pocket  expenses  of  the  competition. 

Lastly,  to  make  the  contest,  if  possible,  satisfactory  to  all  parties  as  d 

final  solution  of  the  jet  question,  and.  to  give  Mr.  Scarborough  an 
opportunity  of  doing  his  utmost  in  this  direction,  I  mention  the  fact  that 
I  have  since  the  contest  constructed  a  jet  of  rather  more  than  double  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  one  I  used  on  January  22,  the  full  particulars 
of  the  trial  of  which  I  think  he  will  find  in  the  report  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic  Society,  which 
should  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

Any  minor  details  I  shall  be  happy  to  arrange  with  Mr.  Scarborough 
privately. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  G.  W.  Gwyer. 

Bourneville,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol,  February,  17,  1896. 


FILING  OF  TRADE  CATALOGUES  AT  THE  PATENT  OFFICE. 
To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — A  few  months  ago  some  correspondence  appeared  in  the 
electrical  trade  papers  on  this  subject,  and  the  attention  of  this  Chamber 
was  recently  called  to  the  matter.  The  following  letter  to  the  Patent 
Office  and  the  reply  thereto  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers,  and  the 
publicity  given  to  the  same  through  your  paper  may  be  the  means  of 
rendering  the  collection  of  trade  catalogues  at  the  Patent  Office  still 
more  complete.-— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Kenbic  B.  Murray,  Secretary. 

Botolph  House,  Eastcheap,  London,  E.C. 

[Copy.] 

Sir  Henry  Reader  Lack,  Comptroller  General,  Patents,  Designs,  and  TroAe 
Marks  Office,  25,  Southamp ton-b uildi ngs,  Chancery -lame,  W.C. 

Sir, — The  attention  of  this  Chamber  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
Librarian  of  the  Patent  Office  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  making  a 
collection  of  illustrated  and  other  trade  catalogues,  price-lists,  circulars,  and 
other  similar  publications,  for  reference  by  those  instituting  inquiries  in  regard 
to  .  patents,  designs  and  trade  marks,  or  making  use  of  the  Patent  Office 
Library. 

I  am  desired  to  say  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Chamber  such  a  collection  of 
records  in  your  department  would  be  exceedingly  valuable,  and  am  directed  to 
bring  the  suggestion  before  the  authorities  of  H.  M.  Patent  Office  as  one  which 
it  would  be  well  to  adopt. 

By  this  means  there  would  be  permanently  preserved  an  enormous  amount 
of  extremely  useful  material  which  might  on  occasion  elucidate  the  meaning  of 
many  trade  terms  and  usages. 

If  such  a  collection  and  filing  were  adopted  by  the  Patent  Office,  it  would,  no 
doubt,  be  extremely  serviceable,  and  be  largely  resorted  to  by  those  interested 
in  patents,  designs,  and  trade  marks. 

I  am  desired  to  express  the  hope  that  this  suggestion  will  receive  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  authorities  of  H.  M.  Patent  Office,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  their  decision  in  the  matter. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

January  27,  1896.  (Signed)  Kenric  B.  Murray,  Secretary. 

[Copy.] 

The  Secretary,  The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Botolph  House, 
Eastcheap,  E.  C. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  inst., 
suggesting,  on  behalf  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  a  collection 
of  illustrated  and  other  trade  catalogues,  price-lists  and  similar  publications 
should  be  made  and  filed  in  the  Patent  Office  Library,  and  in  reply  to  inform 
you  that  the  nucleus  of  such  a  collection  was  formed  some  twenty  years  ago, 
and  has  since  that  date  been  gradually  extended. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  suggestion  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  consider  how  far  it  may  be  possible  to  render  this  collection 
more  complete  and  to  make  it  more  easily  accessible  for  public  reference. — I 
am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  (Signed)  H.  Reader  Lack, 

25,  Southampton-budding s,  Chancery-lane,  Comptroller-General. 

London,  W.C.  January,  29,  1896. 


RUSSIAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  for  February 
14,  I  notice  a  statement  that  a  photographic  journal  has  been  started  in 
Russia.  It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  there  exists  a  monthly 
journal,  Photographe  Loubietel,  published  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  edited 
by  Captain  Lavroff,  which  is  now  in  its  seventh  year  at  least.  Until 
quite  recently  it  possessed  a  rival  in  the  Photographicheski  Westnik,  also 
of  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  founded  in  1888. 

Most  of  the  back  volumes,  as  well  as  current  issues  of  these  periodicals, 
are  to  be  consulted  in  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  library,  by  those 
who,  like  yourselves,  appear  to  be  familiar  with  the  language. 

The  journal  of  the  Imperial  FRussian  Polytechnic  Society  also  devotes 
much  of  its  space  to  photographic  matters. — I  am,  yours,  &e., 

R.  Child  Bayley. 
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***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography,”  2,  York- street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  tnsures  delay. 

%*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

A.  H.  De’  Ath,  Bank-street,  Ashford,  Kent. — Three  photographs  of  Alfred  Austin, 
Poet  Laureate. 


Constant  Reader. — W.  L.  Nash.  Probably  in  our  next. 

Factory  Act. — A  Brightonian.  You  omitted  your  name  and  address. 

Col.  J.  E.  Gubbins. — Thanks  for  suggestion.  It  will  probably  be  acted  on. 

Lens  for  Enlarging. — Beginner  writes:  “Can  I  use  the  lens  with  which 
the  original  negative  was  taken  for  enlarging,  or  is  a  special  lens 
required  ?  ” — In  reply  :  The  first  lens  will  answer  all  purposes. 

Ratio  of  Stops. — D.  Anderson  writes  :  “  Can  you  let  me  know  through 
your  Inquiry  column  how  the  size  of  a  stop  or  diaphragm  is  ascertained 
for  a  lens  of  a  given  focus  ?” — Simply  divide  the  focus  of  the  lens  by  the 
size  of  the  stops. 

Dextrine  for  Mounting.  —Touchstone.  Although  this  would  be  a  convenient 
mountant,  it  should  not  be  used  for  silver  prints.  The  dextrine  met 
with  in  the  shops  is  almost  always  acid,  sometimes  strongly  so,  which 
would  act  injuriously  on  the  photographs. 

Chipped  Lens. — R.  Rodger.  The  two  chips  caused  by  the  accident  will  not 
injure  the  working  of  the  lens  if  the  places  be  blackened  over  with  a 
little  black  varnish  to  prevent  reflections.  There  will  be  a  slight  loss  of 
light,  but  so  trifling  that  it  will  not  be  noticed  in  working. 

Copyright  Charges. — J.  E.  Hunt  says:  “Recently  I  have  heard  from  a 
publisher,  re  one  of  my  copyright  photographs.  He  asks  if  he  might 
use  it  for  publication.  The  photograph  is  of  a  very  popular  minister. 
What  fee  should  I  ask?” — Possibly  a  fee  of  1Z.  Is.  would  meet  the 
case. 

Varnish. — Tacky.  If  the  varnish  is  of  the  brand  mentioned,  we  feel  assured 
•  that  the  fault  does  not  lay  with  that.  The  only  way  we  can  account  for 
the  non-drying  is  that  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  not  all  washed  out 
of  the  film.  Hypo  left  in  the  film  will  often  prevent  the  varnish  from 
drying  hard. 

Substratum  for  Lantern  Plates. — R.  E.  C.  asks  how  the  substratum  is 
made  that  is  used  in  making  lantern  slides  by  the  wet-collodion  process? 

• — Put  the  white  of  an  egg  in  a  Winchester  quart  bottle,  add  a  quart  of 
water  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  and  shake  it  up  vigorously  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  filter  through  paper  for  use. 

Fixing  Bath. — H.  H.  Ealy  wishes  to  know  the  proper  strength  of  a  fixing 
bath  for  bromide  papers,  and  the  time  for  which  the  prints  should  be 
immersed,  opinions  seeming  to  be  widely  different  on  the  point. — In 
reply :  The  best  strength  is  four  ounces  of  hypo  to  the  pint  of  water. 
If  there  is  plenty  of  solution,  and  it  is  fresh,  i.e.,  has  not  been  used 
before,  the  prints  will  be  thoroughly  fixed  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  there 
will  be  no  gain  in  leaving  them  in  any  longer. 

Encaustic  Paste. — J.  Batey.  The  formula  for  this,  as  given  in  the 
Almanac,  is  quite  correct.  There  may  be  two  causes  for  your  want  of 
success  :  First,  the  use  of  impure  wax ;  secondly,  faulty  application. 
Rub  a  little  of  the  paste  over  the  print  with  a  piece  of  soft  flannel,  and 
then  polish  off  with  a  second  piece.  A  thin  coating  only  is  required. 
The  same  flannel  can  be  used  over  and  over  again.  Indeed  it  improves 
by  use  until  it  becomes  saturated  with  the  paste. 

Night  Photography. — W.  Pinder  says:  “I  have  got  an  order  to  take  an 
instantaneous  photograph  of  a  large  group  at  night  at  eight  p.  m. , 
out  of  doors,  in  the  main  street.  Kindly  let  me  know  if  it  is  possible. 
If  so,  I  should  like  to  know  the  best  way  to  illuminate  the  group.  We 
have  no  electric  light  here.” — It  can  be  done,  of  course,  with  a  strong 
light.  Magnesium  flashlights  are  the  only  things  that  can  be  used  if  the 
work  must  be  instantaneous.  Several  lights  should  be  used,  and 
placed  so  that  they  evenly  illuminate  the  group,  and  be  fired 
simultaneously. 

•Secondary  Image. — Pettingell  inquires:  “How  do  you  account  for  the 
enclosed,  I  mean  the  seeming  shadow  of  the  house  inside  the  other  ? 
We  are  quite  sure  there  were  no  double  exposures,  or  any  way  in 

f'/L  which  the  light  could  get  in.  These  prints  are  off  two  different  plates 
taken  after  each  other  (at  the  same  time)  on  a  rather  dull  and  windy 
morning.  Taken  with  a  12x10  camera  and  lens.” — The  second  image 
is  caused  by  a  minute  hole  in  some  part  of  the  camera,  probably  in  the 
front,  near  the  flange  of  the  lens.  This  has  acted  the  part  of  a  “pin¬ 
hole”  camera  and  produced  another  image. 


Cracks  on  Albumen  Prints. — E.  Buss.  With  highly  albumenised  paper 
cracking  of  the  albumen  is  no  uncommon  thing  if  the  prints  are 
allowed  to  curl  up  as  they  dry,  then  they  crack  when  they  are  uncurled. 
The  trouble  may  be  avoided  by  mounting  the  prints  while  they  are 
still  wet,  or  drying  them  between  blotting-paper,  so  that  they  are  kept 
flat  the  while. 

Expanded  Film. — Mac  says  :  “  I  took  a  negative  of  a  ball-room  on  Saturday 
which  cannot  be  done  again.  When  I  took  it  out  of  the  fixing  bath,  it  had 
nearly  all  left  the  glass,  so  I  removed  all  the  film,  with  the  intention  of 
putting  it  on  a  larger  glass,  but  I  find  that  the  part  of  film  that  left  the 
glass  in  fixing  bath  has  expanded.  Is  there  any  way  of  contracting  it 
again  ?” — If  the  film  had  been  put  into  spirit  at  the  time,  it  would  have 
gone  back  to  its  original  size.  If  it  is  still  wet,  it  will  probably  do  the 
same  now.  If  it  has  been  allowed  to  dry,  the  case  is  doubtful.  The 
best  thing  we  can  suggest  is  to  soak  the  film  for  some  hours  in  water, 
and  then  to  put  it  into  spirit. 

Condenser. — Enlarger  writes  :  “As  we  wish  to  be  independent  of  daylight 
for  enlarging,  we  should  like  your  opinion  as  to  the  best  Avay  to  get, 
say,  whole-plate  negatives  enlarged,  evenly  illuminated,  and  the  ex¬ 
posure  not  too  slow.  Condensers  are  said  not  to  give  satisfactory 
results,  and  without  them  very  likely  the  exposure  would  be  too  slow. 
An  answer  will  oblige.” — The  best  way  will  be  to  use  condensers.  They 
do  give  satisfactory  results,  and  are  generally  employed  where  artificial 
light  isvused.  Of  course,  the  light  must  be  in  the  proper  position,  and 
the  condenser  of  sufficient  size  to  evenly  illuminate  the  negative.  This, 
for  the  size  named,  must  not  be  less  than  eleven  inches  in  diameter. 

Stamp  Photographs. — F.  H.  Inquiry  asks :  “1.  Where  can  I  purchase  a 
camera  with  twenty-five  lenses  for  postage-stamp  photographs  ?  I 
want  to  take  twenty-five  on  a  cabinet  plate,  five  in  a  row.  2.  Where 
can  I  purchase  a  perforating  machine  for  dividing  the  aforesaid  postage- 
stamp  photographs  ?  3.  What  is  the  method  of  gumming  the  backs — if 
any  special — and  where  to  purchase  the  gum  best  for  the  purpose? 
4.  How  to  produce  those  beautiful  rich  brown  tones  on  P.O.P. — not 
chocolate — I  have  seen  produced  by  several  first-class  photographers  ? 

I  use  the  sulphocyanide  toning  bath,  and  get  good  tones,  but  they  are 
too  much  like  the  ordinary  silver  print  tone,  and  certainly  do  not 
approach  in  any  way  the  tones  I  speak  of.” — 1  and  2.  Any  of  the  large 
dealers  will  supply  the  necessary  apparatus.  3.  Gum  arabic,  with  a 
trace  of  glycerine,  brushed  on  the  back.  4.  Almost  any  tone  may  be 
obtained  with  the  sulphocyanide  bath  from  suitable  negatives. 

A  Lens  for  Groups. — Beta  writes  :  “Can  I  use  one  combination  of  my  por¬ 
trait  lens  as  a  single  lens  to  take  a  group  by  ?  What  stop  should  I 
have  to  employ  to  get  good  definition  ?  Would  the  exposure  required 
be  longer  than  that  when  using  the  entire  lens  ?” — In  reply  :  The  front 
combination  will  most  likely  be  found  to  be  satisfactory,  but  it  should 
be  turned  round,  so  that  its  convex  surface  is  towards  the  ground  glass. 
It  will  certainly  have  to  be  stopped  down  to  /-ll  or  more  to  get  the 
best  definition ;  but,  if  very  sharp  outlines  are  not  required,  it  might 
be  found  to  work  well  at  /- 8.  The  exposure  will  certainly  be  longer 
than  is  the  case  when  the  entire  lens  is  employed.  It  is  sufficiently 
accurate  to  expose  in  proportion  to  the  stop  employed,  in  the  usual 
way,  giving,  with  /-ll,  an  exposure  about  eight  times  that  which  would 
be  given  were  the  portrait  lens,  with  open  aperture,  in  use.  Theo¬ 
retically,  a  little  less  exposure  would  suffice  with  the  single  lens,  since 
this  has  fewer  reflecting  surfaces  to  diminish  the  light,  but  in  practice 
this  difference  is  too  slight  to  need  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

A  Mean  Trick. — S.  W.  writes  as  follows  :  “  Our  vicar  came  to  me  three  or 
four  weeks  ago  to  have  his  portrait  taken  to  sell  at  a  bazaar.  He  said 
he  would  require  a  large  number  of  copies,  but  he  would  pay  for  the 
sitting  and  order  the  number  of  copies  required  afterwards.  I  took 
three  negatives,  though  I  only  charged  him  for  one,  and  sent  him  a 
proof  from  each.  As  no  order  followed,  I  wrote  him,  and  had  a  reply, 
saying  the  portraits  were  very  good,  but  he  would  not  require  anymore. 
I  found,  when  the  bazaar  was  on,  that  he  had  sent  the  proofs  to  a 
London  house  that  advertises  cheap  copying,  and  had  several  dozens 
made,  which  were  sold  at  eighteenpence  each.  Though  they  were 
wretched  things,  they  were  said  to  have  been  taken  by  me,  and  they 
will  do  me  an  injury.  Have  I  any  remedy  under  the  Copyright  Act  ?” 
— No  ;  we  fear  not.  You  might,  however,  advertise  in  the  local  press 
that  the  prints  sold  at  the  bazaar  were  not  your  productions  as  alleged. 
By  that  means  you  will  set  yourself  right  with  the  public,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  expose  the  mean  trick. 

Toning  Bath. — Pseudonym  says  :  “  Regarding  the  combined  bath  for  gelatino- 
chloride  prints,  I  have  used  Solio  and  Criterion  paper  for  more  than 
three  years,  and,  on  the  whole,  got  on  well ;  but  sometimes  it  happens 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  anything  but  foxy  tones,  no  matter  how 
much  gold  is  used.  Can  you  suggest  a  reason  why  it  is  ?  The  East¬ 
man  Company,  in  their  instructions,  tell  one  to  put  a  piece  of  litmus 
paper  in  the  bath  before  toning,  so  that  only  uniform  acidity  should 
be  maintained ;  but  they  don’t  say  what  to  use  to  make  the  bath  more 
alkaline  or  acid,  as  the  circumstances  may  require.  Can  you  inform 
me  as  to  this  ?  Why  is  it  necessary  to  use  a  lead  salt  with  the  gold, 
lead  salts  being  always  regarded  with  suspicion  in  a  toning  bath  ? 
Lastly,  can  you  tell  me  what  purpose  each  of  the  ingredients  is  used 
for,  except  the  hypo?”— The  reason  good  tones  are  not  obtained  is  that 
the  bath  is  out  of  order.  Too  great  an  acidity  of  the  bath  may  be 
corrected  by  a  little  chalk.  Why  the  lead  salt  is  used  is  because  the 
combined  bath  does  not  work  well  without  it  or  the  other  ingredients. 
The  combined  bath  is  not  to  be  recommended  on  account  of  its  uncer¬ 
tain  action  and  results.  Why  not  use  the  sulphocyanide  bath  ?  It  is  in 
every  way  preferable  to  the  combined  bath. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Stuart- Wortley,  of  55a,  Gloucester-place,  Portman- 
square,  W.,  writes  to  us  :  “I  am  the  widow  of  the  late  Colonel 
Stuart-Wortley,  who  was  famous  for  his  sea  and  sky  studies 
and  life  studies.  I  am  now  carrying  on  photographic  work  in 
memory  of  him,  and  have  all  the  original  photographs  he  took, 
which  I  have  made  copyright,  and  am  exhibiting  them  in  my 
little  studio.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  these  studies 
should  be  seen  by  artists  and  students  of  nature,  to  whom  they 
would  be  most  valuable  and  helpful,  and,  no  doubt,  there  are 
many  young  men  who  have  never  seen  any  of  these  photo¬ 
graphs.” 

*  *  * 

We  are  happy  to  give  publicity  to  Mrs.  Stuart- Wortley’s 
communication.  The  photographs  are  on  view  at  her  studio, 
at  the  address  given,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays, 
between  two  and  seven. 

-*■  *  * 

The  most  recent  One-Man-Show  at  the  Camera  Club  in¬ 
cluded  a  number  of  works  by  Mr.  Henry  Stevens.  The  photo¬ 
graphic  art  of  Mr.  Stevens  is  many-sided.  At  one  time  it 


seemed  as  if  he  was  inclined  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
the  representation  of  flowers  by  means  of  photography — a 
branch  of  work  in  which  he  was  signally  successful.  Then  his 
fox-terriers,  next  his  cats,  and  finally  both,  characteristically 
grouped,  occupied  his  attention.  Of  these  varieties  of  work, 
and  the  opportunities  they  present  for  photographic  treatment, 
Mr.  Stevens  showed  many  examples  and  illustrations  in  the 
display  which  was  on  view  last  week.  Snow  scenes  and 
portraiture  have  also  come  within  the  scope  of  his  powers,  and 
the  total  result  was  a  collection  of  signally  good  and  faithful 
photographs.  If  we  may  presume  to  hazard  a  general  opinion 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Stevens’s  work,  we  would  say  that,  in  the 
field  of  animal  portraiture,  he  has  not  jet  fully  developed  his 
own  capabilities  or  exhausted  the  opportunities  it  offers. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  F.  F.  T.  Weeks,  a  clever  artist,  of  263  Cann  Hall-road, 
Leytonstone,  whose  lantern-slide  reproductions  of  life  studies 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  favourably  notice,  is  making  a 
speciality  of  touching  up  photographs  which  have  to  undergo 
the  ordeal  of  phototypic  reproduction,  The  special  features  of 
Mr.  Week’s  work  are  thus  summarised  by  himself : — “  Halation 
and  movements  rectified,  detail  strengthened,  and  all  faults 
and  imperfections  accurately  made  good  and  improved. 
Figures,  backgrounds,  skies,  and  scenic  surroundings  added, 
obliterated,  or  altered,  as  desired.  Enlargements  produced  a»d 
improved  for  process  from  any  basis.  ‘  Mosaics  ’  and  ‘  compo¬ 
sites  ’  artistically  and  pictorially  made  up  with  or  without 
fancy  and  appropriate  borderings,  lettering,  Ac.  Old  en¬ 
gravings,  &c.,  bleached,  improved,  and  Avorked  up.  Old  por¬ 
traits,  photographs,  (fee.,  reproduced  equal  to  new.”  In  giving 
Mr.  Weeks  the  benefit  of  this  publicity  we  are  animated  by 
the  wish  to  see  others  of  our  readers  profit  by  his  example. 
Assuredly  the  “  working  up  ”  of  photographs  for  reproduction 
is  a  branch  of  the  art  that  admits  of  remunerative  cultivation. 

*  *  * 

At  Marlborough  Hall,  Regent-street,  kinematographic  or 
kinetoscopic  pictures  on  the  screen  are  being  shown  by  means 
of  the  contrivance  “  invented  ”  for  that  purpose  by  Messrs.  A. 
and  L.  Lumiere.  Setting  aside  some  minor  imperfections  of 
vibratoriness  and  “  light  streaks  ”  rapidly  flashing  across  the 
pictures,  the  representation  of  lifelike  movement  on  the  screen 
was  A*ery  successful  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  last  week.  We 
described  and  illustrated  the  kinematograph  at  p.  11  of  the 
Lantern  Record  (Supplement  to  this  Journal)  for  February 
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7  last.  In  their  official  circular  relating  to  these  projected 
photographs  of  animated  scenes  Messrs.  Lumiere  say  :  “  The 
photographs,  taken  on  a  continuous  band  at  the  rate  of  900  per 
minute,  are  by  means  of  the  electric  light  projected  life  s;ze 
upon  a  large  screen  at  exactly  the  same  rate  of  movement,  so 
that  a  changing  picture  is  produced  perfect  in  its  fidelity  and 
naturalness.  It  thus  becomes  possible  to  reproduce  scenes  and 
events  of  historic  importance,  of  political,  social,  or  sporting 
interest,  with  such  perfect  accuracy  of  detail,  change,  and 
movement,  that  a  roomful  of  people  m  London  may  enjoy  the 
perfect  illusion  of  being  actual  witnesses  of  the  spectacle.” 
There  is  a  mechanical  rhythm  and  jerkiness  in  the  movements 
of  the  figures  as  shown  on  the  screen  which  possibly  combats 
the  theory  that  the  projection  of  the  pictures  is  effected  at  the 
same  rate  of  movement  by  which  they  were  taken.  For  all 
that,  the  system  is  wonderfully  interesting  and  effective,  and, 
for  a  time  at  any  rate,  kmetoscopic  pictures  on  the  screen  will 
assuredly  be  popular. 


/  IODINE  AS  AN  ELIMINATOR. 

When  it  i3  necessary  to  intensify  a  negative  after  fixiug  with 
hypo,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  resort  to  the  employment  of 
what  has  been  called  an  eliminator,  to  remove  the  last  traces  of 
that  agent  and  its  compounds,  though  it  has  frequently  been 
pointed  out  in  these  pages  how  wrong  the  practice  is  in 
principle.  Of  the  various  agents  so  employed,  tincture  of  iodine 
amongst  others  has  b^en  recommended,  but  it  is  probably 
one  of  the  very  worst  that  could  be  so  employed,  and,  in  many 
cases,  does  far  more  harm  than  good,  since  it  only  transforms 
any  hypo  that  may  be  present  into  sodium  tetrathionate,  which 
is,  at  least,  as  dangerous.  But  icdine  is  frequently  employed 
before  intensification,  not  as  a  hypo  eliminator,  but  to  convert 
a  small  surface  portion  of  the  image  into  iodide  of  silver,  and 
so  facilitate  the  subsequent  deposition  of  silver. 

This  application  of  iodine  is  really  useful,  and  in  every  way 
legitimate,  but,  in  adopting  it,  what  we  have  said  above  should 
be  borne  in  mind.  Now,  many  operators,  both  with  gelatine 
and  collodion  plates — we  speak  more  especially  of  emulsion 
films — employ  tincture  of  iodine  in  this  manner,  trustiug  to  it 
to  do  duty  as  a  hypo  eliminator  as  well ;  and  here  danger 
comes  in.  If  there  be  any  considerable  quantity  of  hypo 
present — and  this  means  that  there  must  of  necessity  be  also 
some  silver  remaining  in  the  form  of  the  double  hyposulphite 
— the  iodine  will  convert  the  silver  into  iodide,  and  render  it 
necessary  to  refix  the  plate,  and,  of  course,  the  trouble  of 
washing  again  is  incurred.  If  the  quantity  of  soluble  matter 
remaining  be  very  small,  there  may  be  no  visible  precipitation 
of  iodide  of  silver  to  warn  the  operator  of  danger;  but,  upon 
proceeding  to  intensify,  it  is  almost  certain  to  make  its  presence 
palpable  by  a  strong  discolouration  in  the  shadows. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  the  iodine  treatment 
previous  to  intensification,  unless  the  fixing  has  been  already 
performed  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  a  solution  of  that  salt 
should  be  flowed  over  the  plate  previous  to  the  application  of 
the  iodine  ;  or,  better  still,  if  the  image  will  bear  a  little  re¬ 
duction,  flood  the  film  with  iodine  before  the  cyanide.  The 
iodine  will  convert  any  hyposulphite  of  silver  into  iodide, 
which  the  cyanide  will  remove,  as  well  as  any  slight  veil  that 
may  be  present,  and  a  moderate  washing  will  remove  the  final 
traces  of  silver.  Then  the  surface  may  be  iodised  to  any  extent, 
and  intensification  proceeded  with  in  safety. 

It  is  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind  that,  of  the  three  fixing 


agents  that  have  been  mentioutd,  cyanide  acts  most  freely 
upon  iodide  of  silver,  and  upon  bromide  and  chloride  in  the 
order  named.  Hypo  dissolves  silver  chloride  most  readily, 
bromide  next,  while  its  action  upon  the  iodide  is  very  feeble. 


THE  CARRIAGE  OF  GAS  CYLINDERS. 

We  are  still  without  the  report  of  the  experts  appointed  by 
the  Home  Office  to  inquire  into  the  charging,  transmission, 
Ac  ,  ©f  gas  cylinders,  although  we  are  fast  approaching  the  end 
of  the  lantern  season,  and  the  railway  companies  still  place 
vexatious  restrictions  on  the  conveyance  of  the  cylinders. 
Whatever  may  be  the  report  of  the  Committee,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  will  influence  the  railway  authorities  as  to  their 
regulations  and  prohibitions.  We  have  a  pretty  shrewd  idea 
that,  notwithstanding  these,  charged  cylinders  are  often  carried, 
surreptitiouslv,  as  personal  luggage. 

Only  a  week  or  two  back  we  alighted  at  a  suburban  station 
of  a  railway  that  refuses  the  conveyance  of  gas  cylinders  on 
any  terms.  Out  of  the  same  train  got,  apparently  a  young 
curate,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  impedimenta — more  thau 
he  could  conveniently  carry.  It  consisted  of  a  large  square 
black  box,  on  the  top  of  which  were  strapped  three  long  deal 
boxes,  about  four  inches  square.  He  had  also  a  stout  leather 
bag.  The  box  package  seemed  to  cause  no  inconvenience  to 
this  muscular  young  Christian,  but  the  bag  did.  Evidently 
by  its  weight  it  contained  something  heavier  than  a  cassock  or 
surplice. 

At  the  exit  of  the  station  the  services  of  an  outside  porter 
were  invoked,  who  took  the  bag,  but  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
hoist  it  on  his  shoulder  for  convenience  of  carrying.  One 
could  not  help  speculating  on  what  the  packages  con¬ 
tained.  We  had  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the  smaller  long 
deal  boxes  contained  lantern  slides,  and  as  little  doubt  that  the 
square  box  held  a  lantern.  But  the  leather  b  >g  1  Except  for 
the  fact  that  all  the  stations  on  that  line  were  placarded  with 
bills,  stating  that  cylinders  of  compressed  gas  would  not  be 
carried  as  personal  luggage,  or  admitted  in  the  company’s 
stations  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  the  fact  iliat  the  gentle¬ 
man  was  in  clerical  garb,  we  should  have  had  no  hesitation  in 
sayiug  that  the  strong  leather  bag  contained  a  couple  of  ten- 
feet  cylinders  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas.  Later  on.  we 
heard  there  was  to  be  a  lantern  show  with  the  limelight,  by  a 
reverend  gentleman,  to  the  children  of  a  Sunday  school  in  the 
neighbourhood. 


Photographs  of  a  “  Flying  ISSan.” — Some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  recent  photographs  are  those  of  Herr  Lilienthal,  whom 
photographs  of  undoubted  bona  fides  clearly  represent  suspended  in 
the  air  with  his  wings  expanded.  They  show  incontestably  that  he 
is  in  the  air,  and  suspended  many  feet  high  by  his  curious  apparatus, 
the  whole  suggestmg  a  huge  bat  with  an  extra  pair  of  wings  some 
distance  above  and  parallel  to  the  main  pair. 


Xiiebig^s  Condenser. — The  true  name  for  this  time-honoured 
piece  of  apparatus  is  at  present  the  subject  of  a  mild  polemic.  In  a 
fore'gn  contemporary  Dr.  G.  W.  II.  Kaulbaun  has  a  note  on  its 
origin.  It  appears  that  Liebig  himself  always  wrote  of  it  as 
Gbttling’s  ;  but  neither  did  the  latter  lay  claim  to  its  invention,  for 
he  clearly  attributes  it  to  C.  E.  Weigel,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Botany  at  Greifswald.  The  first  description  with  diagram  of  this 
indispensable  adjunct  to  the  laboratory  was  published  thirty  years 
before  Liebig  was  born. 
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Marey’s  Chrono-photographs. — Those  who  are  interested 
in  the  photographing  of  a  series  of  views  of  various  animals  executed 
with  phenomenal  rapidity  will  find  much  to  interest  and  instruct  in 
a  new  work  on  the  subject,  which  this  philosopher  has  recently 
published.  His  plan  of  working  is  different  from  that  of  many 
others.  In  some  cases  a  large  number  of  photographs  are  taken  on 
•one  plate,  the  exposures  varying  from  one-five-hundredth  to  one- 
tenth  of  a  second,  fogging  being  obviated  by  placing  a  background 
of  unilluminated  black  velvet  behind  the  subject,  which  receives  full 
sunlight. 

A  Novel  Use  for  the  Rontgen  Rays.— According  to  a 
Vienna  correspondent  (but  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe  everything 
written  about  the  latest  popular  science)  an  application  of  a  very 
practical  nature  has  been  made  with  the  new  form  of  energy.  In 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  that  city  is  stored  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  which  is  esteemed  as  very  valuable.  In  appearance  it  is 
like  the  mummy  of  a  human  being,  but  certain  inscriptions  upon  it 
■suggest  that  a  bird— an  ibis — lay  beneath  the  wrappings.  It  is  too 
rare  and  valuable  a  specimen  to  be  subjected  to  possible  injury  by 
unwrapping  it,  so  it  was  determined  to  Rbntgenate  it.  It  was  taken 
nto  the  School  of  Photography  and  operated  upon  accordingly.  The 
sciograph  obtained  showed  clearly  the  outline  of  a  large  bird. 


have  not  been  those  who  would  be  strongly  opposed  to  prize  fighting 
There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  a  friendly  boxing  contest 
and  a  prize  fight,  but  one  will  look  very  much  the  same  as  the 
other  in  the  kinetoscope. 


Early  Colour  Photography. — A  paragraph  has  been  going 
the  round  of  the  lay  press,  and  has  been  copied  in  one  or  more  of  our 
contemporaries,  to  the  effect  that,  according  to  Dr.  Vogel,  Dr.  Selle’s 
method  of  photographing  in  natural  colours  is  thirty  years  old,  and 
is  the  invention  of  an  Englishman  named  Cullen,  though  since  im¬ 
proved  upon  by  Ducos  du  Hauron,  Dr.  Albert,  and  himself.  One 
likes  to  see  credit  given  where  it  is  due,  but  the  Englishman’s  name 
is  Collen,  not  Cullen.  It  may  be  interesting  to  our  countrymen  to 
know  that  Mr.  Henry  Collen,  a  portrait  painter  residing  at  St. 
Albans,  was  one  of  the  very  earliest  workers  of  photography  in 
England.  We  believe  we  are  correct  in  saying  that  the  first  photo¬ 
graphic  lens  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Ross  constructed,  for  portraiture 
at  least,  was  for  Mr.  Collen.  This  lens  was  of  the  doublet  form,  and 
was  non-distorting.  It  consisted  of  two  plano-convex  lenses  achro- 
matised,  with  a  diaphragm  between  them.  It  had  a  very  round  field, 
so  much  so  that  the  sensitive  paper  (for  this  was  in  the  pre-collodion 
days)  had  to  be  pressed  into  part  of  a  sphere  between  two  glass 
plates,  when  it  was  used  for  portraiture.  This  lens  was  made  for 
Mr.  Collen  in  1841,  and  is  still  preserved  as  a  relic  of  the  past. 


Cheap  Aluminium.— It  is  stated  that  new  works  for  the 
•production  of  this  metal  on  a  large  scale  are  about  to  be  erected  in 
Norway.  A  syndicate  of  German  and  American  capitalists  has 
purchased  for  a  sum  of  800,000  kroner,  or  over  30,000/.,  the  estate 
of  Hafslund,  near  the  great  waterfall  of  Sarpsfos.  It  is  intended  to 
utilise  the  water  power  of  the  falls  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
adopted  for  the  falls  of  Foyer  in  Scotland.  With  all  the  new 
sources  of  output  it  is  inevitable  that  the  competition  will  bring 
•down  the  price  of  the  metal,  and  with  the  recently  described  im¬ 
provements  in  soldering  we  should  be  within  measurable  distance 
of  having  aluminium  mountings  for  lenses  or  cameras  vended  at  a 
price  little,  if  any,  in  excess  of  what  would  be  charged  for  brass. 


The  New  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. — Sir 

John  Millais  has  been  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  place  of  the  late  Lord  Leighton.  The-  election  to  this 
important  office  is  a  very  simple  affair.  Each  member  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  is  handed  a  list  of  the  forty  Academicians,  and  places  a  mark 
against  the  name  of  the  one  of  his  selection.  The  Chairman  is  the 
oldest  Academician  present ;  he  opens  the  papers  and  announces  who 
has  been  elected.  Although  the  election  is  so  much  more  simple 
than  that  to  less  important  presidentships,  other  formalities  have  to 
be  gone  through  afterwards.  Following  the  signing  of  the  patent 
and  the  transfer  of  the  gold  chain  and  medal  of  office,  the  new 
President  is  presented  to  the  Queen.  The  badge,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  case,  was  presented  to  the 
Academy  by  George  III.  It  is  always  worn  by  the  President  on  all 
.great  occasions,  suspended  from  his  neck  by  a  massive  gold  chain. 
Will  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  ever  attain 
this  importance  ? 


The  Kinetoscope  and  Prize  Fig-hting*. — The  sporting 
fraternity,  both  here  and  in  America,  have  been  in  a  state  of  excite¬ 
ment  about  a  projected  fight  between  a  couple  of  noted  pugilists. 
On  Friday  last  the  fight  came  off  in  Texas,  and  a  Reuter’s  telegram 
says :  “  The  weather  was  cold,  and  a  slight  rain  was  falling. 
Elaborate  preparations  had  been  made  for  taking  a  series  of  accurate 
pictures  of  the  fight  by  means  of  the  kinetoscope.”  Of  course,  we  do 
not  know  how  the  negatives  turned  out ;  but,  as  it  is  mentioned  that 
rain  was  falling  at  the  time,  the  result  may  be  doubtful.  If  it  is 
successful,  it  will,  doubtless,  prove  highly  successful  to  the  sporting 
advocates  of  the  “  P.  R.”  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  may  consider  it 
■a  demoralising  exhibition  and  a  prostitution  of  modern  science. 
However,  Mr.  Birt  Acres,  with  his  lantern  kinetoscope,  has  de¬ 
picted  on  the  screen  some  excellent  “  boxing  matches,”  which  have 
been  highly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  seen  them,  although  they 


Alum  and  Hypo.— It  is  well  known  that,  when  solutions  of 
these  substances  are  mixed,  a  precipitate  of  sulphur  takes  place,  and 
the  fear  of  some  untoward  accident  governing  the  permanency  of  the 
film  prevents  the  photographer  putting  a  plate  out  of  the  hypo  solu¬ 
tion  into  alum  till  he  has  well  washed  it ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  presence  of  gelatine  and  other  substances  materially 
retards,  if  it  does  not  actually  prevent,  the  precipitation  in  certain 
mixtures  that,  without  its  presence,  would  throw  down  a  deposit- 
Hence,  in  case  of  frilling,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  plate  thrown 
directly  into  alum  water  out  of  the  hypo  solution  without  apparent 
injury.  Light  has  been  thrown  on  the  matter  by  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  Ilerr  N.  Pringsheim,  who,  placing  a  gelatine  septum 
between  two  solutions  which,  when  mixed,  produce  a  precipitate, 
made  notes  of  the  result  under  varying  conditions.  Bearing  upon 
the  topic  we  have  under  review,  hd  found  that  a  precipitate 
took  place  in  the  gelatine,  and  continued  to  increase  under 
certain  conditions.  The  direction  of  that  increase  was  sometimes 
to  one  and  sometimes  to  the  other  side  of  the  septum.  When  the 
strength  of  the  solutions  was  not  equivalent,  he  found,  in  many 
instances,  that  the  direction  of  the  increase  was  towards  the  weaker 
solution.  It  might  thus  well  follow  that,  in  the  case  of  a  hypo-con¬ 
taining  plate  put  into  alum,  so  long  as  the  alum  was  present  in 
solution  of  weaker  equivalence  than  that  of  the  hypo,  any  precipitate 
that  occurred  would  be  towards  the  surface  of  the  film,  whence  it 
could  be  rubbed  away. 


Another  Fatal  Cylinder  Explosion. — Just  now  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  a  gas  cylinder,  particularly  if  attended  with  fatal  results, 
is  likely  to  militate  against  the  use  of  compressed  gases  by  those  of 
an  extra-nervous  temperament,  as  well  as  not  being  conducive  to 
their  freer  transit  by  the  railway  companies.  Last  week  an  ex¬ 
plosion  occurred  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  Messrs.  Redwood  & 
Hailes,  in  Red  Lion-square,  Holborn,  when  the  unfortunate  experi¬ 
mentalist  was  killed  and  another  was  injured.  According  to  a  daily 
contemporary,  the  deceased  was  “  seen  holding  a  small  oxygen  gas 
cylinder  over  a  gas-combustion  stove,  and  the  next  moment  the  ex¬ 
plosion  occurred.”  We  call  special  attention  to  this  accident,  because 
prominence  has  been  given  in  the  daily  press  to  “  another  oxygen 
cylinder  explosion.”  At  the  inquest  (which  was  adjourned)  it  was 
stated  that  the  cylinder  with  which  the  deceased  was  working  was 
empty ;  but,  even  if  it  contained  oxygen,  heating  it  over  a  com¬ 
bustion  furnace,  and  producing  an  explosion,  must  not  be  taken  as 
militating  against  the  safety  of  compressed  gases  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  ordinarily  used. 


It  is  amusing  to  note  the  different  versions  of  the  unfortunat 
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accident  as  they  appear  in  the  press.  One  says  :  “  Two  young  men 
were  engaged  in  mixing  a  quantity  of  acid  in  a  large  steel  cylinder. 
By  some  means  an  explosion  occurred.”  Another  has  it  that  “  the  gas 
engine,  at  an  artistic-card  manufactory,  without  the  least  warning, 
suddenly  exploded,  which  caused  the  greatest  consternation  amongst 
the  employes,  and,  after  it  had  subsided,  two  of  the  girls  were  found 
to  have  been  so  seriously  injured  that  they  died  shortly  afterwards.” 
It  is  also  stated  in  this  account  that  “the  two  bodies  were  conveyed 
from  the  premises  by  the  back  entrance  in  Eagle-street.” 


JOTTINGS. 

I  had  occasion  last  summer  to  pass  an  unfavourable  criticism  on  the 
new  premises  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  in  Hanover-square. 
To  my  knowledge  not  a  single  member,  either  orally  or  in  writing, 
has  spontaneously  disagreed  with  me.  The  terrible  over-crowding 
of  the  meeting-room — an  apartment  which  has  always  impressed 
me  as  combining  the  features  of  a  disused  swimming  bath,  a  soup 
kitchen,  and  a  glorified  rabbit  hutch — on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Alan 
Swinton’s  demonstration  of  electrography  has,  I  am  pleased  to  see, 
induced  two  or  three  contemporary  writers  to  point  out  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  accommodation  provided  for  members,  which,  of 
course,  is  felt  with  extra  poignancy  when  unusual  demands  are  made 
upon  the  seating  accommodation. 


It  was  most  unfortunate  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  with  a  large  number  of  members  and  visitors  eagerly 
awaiting  Mr.  Swinton’s  demonstration,  the  opportunity  of  venti¬ 
lating  this  subject  could  not  be  taken.  Under  the  circumstances,  a 
discussion  of  that  nature  could  only  have  been  of  a  mild,  hasty,  and 
perfunctory  character,  would  not  have  been  relished  by  the  visitors, 
and  might  have  seemed  ungracious  to  Mr.  Swinton  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  an  early  opportunity  will  be  given  members  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  question  of  the  premises  and  other  matters,  for  I 
understand  that  the  application  of  the  gag,  on  the  one  night  of  the 
year  when  many  members  of  the  Society  looked  forward  to  dis¬ 
cussing  its  business  affairs,  has  provoked  a  feeling  of  great  resent¬ 
ment.  There  was  one  passage  in  the  report  of  the  Council,  implying 
that  the  new  premises  m^t  with  the  approval  of  members,  which 
was  a  piece  of  imaginative  writing  that  simply  makes  many  of  us 
smile,  and  at  the  same  time  is  picturesque  enough  to  drive  a  novelist 
into  paroxysms  of  envy. 


There  are  some  things  which  are  managed  better  in  Germany 
than  in  England,  especially  in  scientific  matters.  When  Rbntgen’s 
discovery  was  announced,  he  was  sent  for  by  the  German  Emperor, 
and,  after  repeating  his  experiments,  was  honoured  with  a  decoration, 
in  official  recognition  of  his  work.  In  this  happy  land  scientific  pro¬ 
gress  is  too  unimportant  a  matter  to  attract  the  patronage  of  our 
rulers  and  the  Government,  when  not  engaged  in  plotting  the 
annexation  of  big  bits  of  distant  continents,  seem  never  so  happy  as 
when  perpetrating  such  wicked  jobs  as  the  payment  to  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  (a  foreign  potentate)  of  the  vast  sum  of 
10,000/.  a  year  for  a  month’s  residence  out  of  twelve  at  Clarence 
House,  St.  James’s.  I’m  quite  sure  that  all  but  a  handful  of  Court 
toadies  would  be  only  too  happy  to  relieve  His  Royal  Highness  of 
his  obligation — at  the  price. 


I  started  the  previous  paragraph  with  the  intention  of  pointing 
out  the  need  which  science  in  general,  and  photography  in  particular, 
daily  feels  for  the  existence  of  specially  provided  facilities  so  that 
public  experimental  work  of  importance  can  be  undertaken  as  occa¬ 
sion  may  demand  and  at  the  minimum  of  expense.  What  is  wanted, 
in  fact,  is  a  public  experimental  laboratory — as  free  and  open  as  are 
our  museums  and  libraries.  It  is  nothing  short  of  scandalous  that 
the  initiative  in  verifying  Rontgen’s  experiments  in  this  country 
should  have  been  left  to  private  gentlemen  and  enthusiastic  experi¬ 
mentalists  like  Mr.  Gifford  and  Mr.  Swinton,  who  went  to  great 
trouble  and  expense  in  the  matter,  and  that  facilities  for  the  work 
were  not  available  to  scientific  students  whose  purses  are  not  over¬ 
loaded  with  money.  What  could  we  not  do  with  that  10,000/.  a 


year !  How  valuable  in  the  cause  of  photographic  research  and 
progress  would  be  but  a  twentieth  part  of  it  if  judiciously  expended 
by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 


A  photographic  laboratory  with  a  permanent  staff  of  investigators, 
however  small,  is,  indeed,  badly  needed.  Frequently  in  matters  of 
theory,  and  now  and  then  in  matters  of  practice,  we  are  obliged  to 
take  much  for  granted  that  would  better  conduce  to  accuracy  and 
certainty  of  knowledge  if  it  could  receive  the  stamp  of  official  verifi 
cation  or  disproof.  Orthochromatic  photography  supplies  a  case  in 
point  just  now.  Careful  readers  of  these  pages  during  the  last  few 
weeks  have  noticed  the  growth  of  a  polemic  on  this  subject,  which 
personal  feeling  will  probably  prevent  coming  to  a  head.  A  and  B 
(able  practical  photographers)  maintain  that  correct  colour  renderings 
can  be  obtained  on  plates  not  specially  sensitised  for  the  purpose ; 
C  and  D  (persons  of  great  eminence — in  theories)  deny  the  power  of 
“ordinary”  plates  to  give  what  we  call  “orthochromatic”  effects. 
Now,  surely,  here  is  a  matter  which  could  be  settled  without  much 
difficulty,’ and  in  which  the  services  of  a  kind  of  English  Dr.  Eder 
would  be  invaluable.  In  the  meanwhile  the  sooner  those  gentlemen 
who  maintain  the  “  orthochromatism  ”  of  ordinary  plates  put  the 
photographic  public  in  possession  of  the  wonderful  secret  they  appear 
to  have  discovered  of  making  silver  haloids  sensitive  in  the  camera  to 
bands  of  the  spectrum  which  nearly  a  generation  of  experimentalists 
has  shown  have  almost  no  effect,  the  sooner  they  will  earn  the 
gratitude  of  all  photographers.  In  the  meanwhile,  if  I  was  the 
Britannia  Works  Co.,  Messrs.  Edwards  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Lumiere,  or 
Messrs.  Cadett  &  Neall,  I  should  still  “  list  ”  orthochromatic  plates  and 
yellow  screens.  There  is  no  “  slump  ”  in  them  visibly  near  at  hand. 


“Ilerkotype”  is  the  name  that  has  been  given  to  the  process  of 
photogravure — minus  the  photography  —  which  Professor  Hubert 
Herkomer,  R.A.,  has  “  invented  ”  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  an  artist 
to  autographicallv  reproduce  his  pictures,  without  jeopardising  what 
used  to  be  called  the  “artistic  merit”  of  them  through  the  use  of 
such  a  vulgar  and  debasing  medium  as  photography.  There  are 
several  examples  of  herkotype  in  the  current  number  of  The  Studio 
by  Professor  Herkomer,  and — nobody  else.  The  pictures  seem  really 
good,  and  so  do  the  other  (half-tone)  reproductions  in  the  same  issue. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  these  pages  that  herkotype  as  a 
reproductive  process  is  intrinsically  open  to  objections  which  photo¬ 
gravure  can  successfully  defy.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  no  artist 
but  Herkomer  himself  has  yet  used  this  method  of  painting  on 
metal  plates  for  multiplying  his  pictures.  Unless  I  am  much  de¬ 
ceived,  it  will  have  to  be  taught,  and  learned,  at  Bushey — that  rare 
shrine  where  the  worshippers  of  Herkomer  do  homage  to  their  deity 
and  “art,”  and  gratefully  pay  so  many  guineas  a  year  for  the  double 
privilege. 

By  the  way,  I  have  to  thank  the  editor  of  The  Studio  for  a  couple 
of  phrases,  which  I  shall  carefully  make  a  note  of  for  use  at  the 
next  photographic  Exhibition  I  go  and  look  at.  Reviewing  Emerson’s 
Marsh  Leaves,  a  writer  in  The  Studio  (a  publication  which  grows  in 
beauty  and  value  every  month)  says  the  etchings  in  that  volume 
“will  go  far  to  widen  the  existing  gulf  which  yawns  between  the 
crowds  who  depict  too  much  of  everything  with  harrowing  insistence, 
and  the  few,  such  as  Dr.  Emerson,  who  impose  upon  their  records  an 
impressive  reticence  !  ”  “  Harrowing  insistence  ”  is  good,  very  good  ; 
but  “  impressive  reticence  ”  is  really  a  gem  of  inscrutably,  irrecon¬ 
cilable,  critical  phraseology,  which  is  eminently  calculated  to  “  knock 
’em  in  the  Old  Kent  Road.”  Armed  with  the  phrases  “  harrowing 
insistence  ”  and  impressive  reticence,”  with  their  obvious  cross 
changes  “  impressive  insistence  ”  and  “  harrowing  reticence,”  I  calmly, 
await  the  next  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Salon.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Studio.  Cosmos. 


CHEMICAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  PROCESS  WORK. 

Since  the  introduction  of  dry  plates  into  process  work,  the  question 
has  cropped  up  in  various  forms  as  to  whether  the  different  form 
of  development,  or  perhaps,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  different 
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constitution  of  the  image  produced  by  chemical  development,  is  as 
well  adapted  to  the  rendering  of  line  and  dot  work  as  the  old  wet 
plate.  Most  operators  at  the  outset  experience  greater  difficulty  in 
securing  absolute  clearness  in  the  fine  lines  when  using  dry  plates — 
by  which  I  mean  more  especially  gelatine  plates — than  is  the  case 
with  wet  collodion,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  thing  is  found 
with  collodion  emulsion  films.  But  the  question  is,  Can  the  result 
be  truly  attributed  to  the  fact  of  the  image  being  formed  within  the 
film  ? 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have  developed  some  hundreds  of 
negatives  of  line  subjects,  mostly  by  means  of  alkaline  pyro  and 
other  developers  of  the  “  chemical  ”  class,  some  on  gelatine,  but  the 
majority  on  collodion  plates,  and,  from  the  observations  I  have  made, 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  apparently  greater  ten¬ 
dency  to  filling  up  of  the  finer  lines,  or  the  “  closing  up  ”  of  the  dots 
in  the  high  lights  of  a  half-tone  negative,  are  not  due.  to  the  method 
of  development,  nor  to  any  greater  tendency  to  “lateral  spread’’ 
of  the  image,  but  rather  to  causes  dependent  upon  the  exposure  and 
the  optical  conditions. 

In  the  use  of  gelatino-bromide  plates  in  conjunction  with  the 
screen,  it  has  been  found  desirable,  in  order  to  produce  a  similar 
result,  to  employ,  not  only  a  smaller  stop,  but  also  a  less  distance 
between  the  screen  and  the  plate  than  if  a  wet  plate  were  being 
used ;  but,  when  a  collodio-bromide  plate  is  substituted,  if  the 
reverse  conditions  do  not  prevail,  at  least  there  is  very  little  differ¬ 
ence  required  in  the  treatment  as  compared  with  a  bath  plate, 
although  the  development  is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
gelatine. 

In  order  to  explain  the  difference,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom 
that,  in  order  to  secure  an  absolutely  clear  and  sharp  rendering  of  a 
fine  line  or  dot,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  projected  on  to  the  sensitive 
surface  with  absolute  sharpness  and  crispness,  whether  that  surface 
be  wet  collodion,  gelatine,  or  collodion  emulsion.  Carey  Lea,  in  his 
admirable  Manual,  in  speaking  of  copying,  says  :  “  To  obtain  a  fine 
copy  of  a  line  engraving  in  which  the  hair  lines  are  to  be  faithfully 
and  sharply  reproduced,  requires  a  good  lens,  well  managed.  The 
I  stop  must  be  very  small,  not  exceeding /-60,  or  one-sixtieth  of  the 
focal  length.  The  lens  should  be  a  large  one.”  Now,  although  the 
copying  lenses  of  the  present  day  are,  no  doubt,  far  superior  in  point 
of  definition  to  the  best  of  the  period  at  which'he  wrote,  the  above 
statement  contains  the  gist  of  the  matter,  namely,  in  order  to  secure 
clear,  sharp  lines,  a  small  stop  must  be  used;  not  merely  a  stop  that 
will  give  apparent  or  visual  sharpness  upon  the  ground  glass,  but  a 
degree  of  sharpness  that  will  bear  a  considerable  amount  of 
magnification. 

Although  pure  line  and  half-tone  work  are  essentially  different 
in  principle,  the  bearing  of  the  principle  on  the  fact  that  gelatine 
plates  require  a  smaller  stop  than  collodion  under  similar  conditions 
is  not  far  to  seek,  and  the  same  arguments  may  be  used  in  both  cases. 
Let  me  take  a  half-tone  negative  to  illustrate  what  I  mean ;  or, 
perhaps,  better  still,  let  us  make  a  series  of  varying  exposures  on  a 
plain  white  sheet  of  paper,  using  a  ruled  screen  in  front  of  the  plate. 
When  the  image  of  the  screen  is  examined  on  the  ground  glass,  or 
with  a  compound  microscope  on  a  sheet  of  plain  glass,  a  series  of  dots 
will  be  obtained,  varying  in  sharpness  and  intensity  with  the  distance 
of  the  screen  from  the  plate,  and  with  the  strength  of  the  reflected 
light.  But,  on  making  a  series  of  exposures,  we  shall  have  as  many 
different  renderings  of  the  dots,  probably  not  one  of  which  represents 
the  screen  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  under  a  magnifier.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  eye  fails  to  recognise  the  gradual 
softening  away  of  the  edges  of  the  light  dots  as  seen  on  the  focussing 
glass,  although  the  sensitive  plate  does,  and  consequently,  with  each 
increase  of  exposure,  the  dimensions  of  the  dot  increase. 

In  precisely  the  same  manner,  though  not  in  the  same  degree 
perhaps,  when  a  line  engraving  is  sharply  focussed  with  a  stop  of, 
say,/-16,  although  to  the  eye,  even  when  aided  by  a  magnifier,  the 
image  may  appear  perfectly  sharp,  it  still  possesses  or  suffers  from 
the  same  unrecognised  softening  of  the  lines,  and,  in  proportion  as 
the  exposure  is  increased,  so  do  the  light  lines  widen,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  hair  lines  of  the  engraving  gradually  close  up  or  disappear. 
When  the  stop  is  decreased  to,  we  will  say,  /’-G4,  the  definition 


is  proportionately  finer,  and  there  is  less  softening  of  the  edges  of 
the  lines,  and  consequently  less  closing  up.  I  have  before  me  as  I 
write  two  negatives  upon  ordinary  gelatine  plates,  the  subject  being 
a  line  engraving  possessing  considerable  contrast  of  light  and  shade. 
One  was  exposed  with  a  stop  of  f- 16  for  four  seconds,  the  lens  being 
one  that,  with  that  aperture,  gives  perfect  visual  sharpness  over  the 
whole  plate ;  the  other  was  exposed  with  /-40  (No.  100,  U.S.)  for 
twenty-five  seconds,  or  equivalent  exposures  under  the  condition  of 
light  and  stop.  In  the  first  the  lines  of  the  shadows  and  the 
middle  tints  are,  to  the  eye  at  least,  perfectly  clear  and  sharp ;  but, 
as  the  high  lights  are  approached,  the  lines  become  gradually  more 
and  more  veiled,  until  the  hair  lines,  to  repeat  the  expressive  term, 
are  absolutely  lost. 

In  the  second  negative,  while  the  lines  that  are  rendered  with 
perfect  clearness  in  the  first  are  not  appreciably  sharper,  the  highest 
lights  are  now  not  sufficiently  veiled  to  prevent  their  printing 
through  on  ordinary  photographic  paper.  I  should  have  liked  to 
repeat  the  experiment  with  collodion  emulsion,  but  the  weather  has 
been  so  unfavourable,  though,  no  doubt,  the  result  would  have  been 
similar,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  decrease  of  the  filling  up  of  the  lights 
is  concerned ;  but  in  this  latter  case,  or  with  wet  collodion,  I  antici¬ 
pate  the  hair  lines  would  have  been  quite  clear. 

Not  as  a  matter  of  difference  between  chemical  and  physical  deve¬ 
lopment  on  the  one  hand,  or  between  gelatine  and  collodion  on  the 
other,  but  purely  and  simply  on  account  of  the  difference  in  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  different  plates,  in  the  case  of  gelatine  the  film  is  so 
sensitive  to  the  weaker  radiations  that  it  reproduces  the  gradually 
softening  lines  to  a  degree  that  the  collodion  is  incapable  of  doing, 
and  consequently  brings  about  a  much  greater  thickening  of  the 
lines. 

There  is  another  element  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  connexion  with  the  difference  in  sensitiveness  of  the  two  classes 
of  films,  namely  the  nature  of  the  subject  photographed.  It  is 
customary  to  speak  of  an  engraving  as  black  and  white,  but  a 
comparatively  rough  examination,  especially  if  a  magnifier  be 
used,  will  prove  this  to  be  anything  but  the  truth.  The 
hair  lines  will  prove  to  be  only  light  grey,  or,  if  analysed 
with  a  powerful  magnifier,  will  resolve  themselves  into  a  series 
o  grains  of  alternate  black  and  white,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  fine  white  spaces  dividing  the  heavy  lines  of  the  shadows  will 
prove  to  be  smudged  or  grained  with  black,  which  reduces  them  also 
to  the  condition  of  half-tones  only.  The  lightening  of  the  hair  lines 
in  this  manner  materially  assists  in  their  “filling  up,”  especially 
when  a  quick  plate  is  used,  and  the  degradation  of  light  portions  of 
the  shadows,  while  it  does  not  greatly  affect  the  sensitive  gelatine 
plate,  does  so  seriously  with  the  slower  collodion  films. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  wet-collodion  or  bath  plates 
with  collodion  emulsion,  but  I  have  pitted  the  two  kinds  of  de¬ 
veloper,  one  against  the  other,  on  wet  collodio  -  bromide  plates 
giving,  as  nearly  as  I  could  ascertain  by  trial,  equivalent  exposures 
for  the  respective  developers.  The  proportionate  exposure,  using 
pyro  and  silver  and  alkaline  pyro  respectively,  with  the  same  ex¬ 
posure,  was  about  six  to  one,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  taking  into 
consideration  the  very  different  characters  of  the  two  images  :  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  there  was  no  practical  difference  in  the 
amount  of  filling  up  of  the  finer  details,  though  it  was  of  a  different 
nature  in  the  two  cases.  With  alkaline  pyro  it  took  the  form  of  a 
soft  veil,  filling  up  the  interstices  between  the  black  lines,  and  con¬ 
veying  a  suggestion  of  loss  of  sharpness ;  in  the  other  case  it  was  a 
hard,  ragged  thickening  of  the  black  lines,  which  gradually  closed  in, 
and,  as  it  were,  buried  the  hair  lines.  There  was  the  advantage 
in  the  latter  case  that  a  clearing  solution  somewhat  improved 
matters,  though  it  did  not  remove  the  “  raggedness,  ’  while,  with 
alkaline  pyro,  it  was  comparatively  useless. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  for  line  work  simply  a  question  of  using  a 
sufficiently  small  stop  and  giving  a  long  enough  exposure,  when,  of 
course,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  rapid  gelatine  plates  wi.l 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  collodion ;  but,  for  half-tone  work, 
the  slower  plates  still  seem  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  purpose,  since 
the  power  given  by  the  system  of  working  with  different  sized  stops 
for  different  portions  of  picture  enables  us  to  get  over  the  weak- 
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nesses  of  the  process.  This  was  spoken  of  a  short  time  back  as  a 
“complication”  in  process  work,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
would  be  a  great  help  in  line  reproduction  if  some  similar  method 
existed  of  differentiating  the  exposure,  so  as  to  keep  back  the  high 
lights  while  the  shadows  gain  force. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  my  argument,  namely,  that  I  think 
much  of  the  prejudice  formerly  existing  against  dry  plates  is  due  to 
the  attempt  to  work  them  under  similar  conditions  to  wet,  and  that 
the  difference  in  the  results  obtained  under  similar  conditions  of 
working  is  solely  due  to  the  higher  degree  of  sensitiveness,  and  not 
at  all  to  any  inherent  defects  in  the  process,  or  to  the  action  of  the 
image  or  its  development.  W.  B.  Bolton. 

- - 

!  HOW  TO  TAKE  ELECTROGRAPHS. 

We  have  had  numerous  inquiries  during  the  last  few  weeks  about  the 
ROmtgen  shadowgraphs,  as  many  call  them,  and  how  they  can  be  produced, 
and  so  we  propose  to  give  sufficient  details,  without  discussing  in  any 
way  theoretical  matters,  to  enable  any  one  possessing  the  requisite 
apparatus  to  produce  similar  results. 

The  essentials  are  few  in  number,  a  radiant  matter  tube  and  a  source 
of  high-tension  electricity  being  the  only  things  necessary  other  than  the 
purely  photographic  appliances,  such  as  a  dark  slide,  developing  dishes. 
&c. ,  which  every  photographer  will  have  by  him. 

The  radiant-matter  tubes  are  glass  bulbs,  into  which  are  sealed  two 
terminals  or  wires  composed  of  platinum  where  they  pass  through  the 
glass,  and  aluminium  where  the  wire  is  exposed  inside  the  tube.  Each 
terminal  finishes  up  outside  the  tube  in  a  little  wire  loop,  by  which  it  is 


connected  with  the  source  of  the  current.  The  bulbs  having  the 
terminals  sealed  in  are  then  very  highly  exhausted,  so  that  the  merest 
trace  of  air  is  left  in  them,  and,  when  that  stage  is  reached,  the  glass 
tube,  by  which  exhaustion  was  effec¬ 
ted,  is  sealed  up.  Such  tubes  in  many 
designs  are  now  upon  the  market, 
and  in  figs.  1  and  2  we  give  two  of 
those  found  up  to  the  present  to  be 
the  most  successful  in  practice.  Fig. 

1  is  a  radiant-matter  tube  designed 
by  Crookes  for  quite  a  different  pur¬ 
pose,  it  has  been  used  with  the 
greatest  success  by  Mr.  J.  William 
Giffoid  in  his  recent  work.  Fig.  2 
is  a  pattern  specially  designed  for 
work  on  Professor  Rontgen’s  lines, 
and  is  that  used  by  Mr.  Campbell 
Swinton,  who  has  found  it  most 
satisfactory.  This  is  the  shape  we 
should  be  inclined  to  recommend  un¬ 
less  the  form  shown  in  fig.  1  is  more 
readily  obtainable. 

So  much  for  the  tube  itself.  The 
source  of  current  is  not  quite  so 

simple  a  matter.  It  can  be  arranged  in  several  ways,  but  each  arrange¬ 
ment  is  based  on  the  use  of  an  intensity  coil,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
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same  thing,  a  transformer.  To  those  accustomed  to  electrical  experi¬ 
ments  of  one  sort  and  another  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  more  than 
a  word  of  caution;  but,  to  those  who  approach  these  instruments  with 
only  a  photographic  experience,  it  is  only  right  to  point  out  that  a 
current  at  the  tension  at  which  it  is  best  employed  in  the  tube  is  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  nor  a  very  safe  thing  to  meddle  with.  So  long  as  the 
original  source  of  the  current  is  small  in  amount,  a  shock  may  be 
merely  a  very  unpleasant  experience,  but,  when  the  primary  source  is 
great,  it  may  not  only  be  unpleasant,  but  highly  dangerous. 

To  consider  the  case  of  batteries,  or  accumulators,  or  a  small  dynamo 
first,  one  or  other  of  these  sources  of  supply  will  be  required  together 
with  an  intensity  coil.  The  batteries  may  be  six  or  eight  pint  Bunsen  or 
Grove  cells,  coupled  in  series,  or  their  equivalent,  while  the  intensity 
coil  should  be  capable  of  giving  a  four-inch  spark.  A  smaller  coil  and 
less  battery  power  will  answer  if  it  is  merely  required  to  experiment  with 
inanimate  objects,  coins  and  the  like  in  purses,  Ac.,  and  we  have  little 
doubt  that  successful  work  in  this  direction  could  be  done  with  a  one- 
inch  spark  coil  and  a  couple  of  Bunsen  cells,  but  the  exposure  necessary 
with  so  small  and  feeble  an  apparatus  would  preclude  any  very  successful 
work  with  such  things  as  the  hands  or  feet  of  living  persons,  Ac. 

An  intensity  coil  such  as  we  have  spoken  of,  giving,  say,  a  four-iucd 
spark,  is  an  expensive  instrument,  and  must  be  handled  with  care. 
Particular  attention  must  be  given  to  see  that  the  primary  source  of 
current  is  not  greater  than  is  recommended  by  the  maker  of  the  coil, 
and  that  the  insulation  of  the  coil  is  not  broken  down  by  any  means.  A 
defect  in  this  respect,  which  is  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  would 
ruin  the  most  expensive  coil  in  a  moment. 

Essentially,  the  intensity  coil  consists  of  (1)  a  “  core,”  which  takes  the 
form  usually  of  a  bundle  of  straight  iron  wires,  (2)  a  “  primary,”  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  few  coils  of  comparatively  thick  copper  wire,  insulated  with 
silk,  and  wound  round  the  core,  (3)  a  “  secondary,”  which  is  wound  cn 
the  top  of  the  primary,  and  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  turns  of 
very  fine  copper  wire  highly  insulated.  There  is  no  metallic  connexion 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  wires  in  any  way,  and,  while  a  steady 
current  is  passing  through  the  primary,  nothing  material  takes  place  as 
regards  the  secondary.  But  if  the  current  in  the  primary  wire  is  rapidly 
stopped  and  started  again  by  the  circuit  being  rapidly  made  and  broken, 
or  if  it  is  a  fluctuating  or  alternating  current,  each  variation  in  the 
current  in  the  primary  wire  “induces”  a  corresponding  current  in  the 
secondary  wire,  but  with  this  difference ,  whereas  the  current  in  the 
primary  wire  may  be  large  in  amount,  or  in  “  quantity,”  but  low  in 
“  tension  ”  or  “  voltage,”  that  which  it  induces  in  the  secondary  will  be 
small  in  quantity  but  high  in  voltage  ;  very  roughly  speaking,  the  tension 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  length  and  number  of  turns  in  the 
secondary.  In  consequence  of  this  quality,  these  intensity  coils  or 
transformers  are  largely  used  where  very  high-tension  electricity  is 
required,  or  where,  having  an  alternating  current  at  one  tension,  one  is 
wanted  at  a  different  tension.  Intensity  coils  and  transformers  are 
identical  in  principle,  the  differences  being  mainly  in  their  details  and 
design.  Speaking  generally,  intensity  coils,  being  made  for  use  with  the 
constant  currents  from  batteries,  &c.,  have  to  be  provided  with  a  “  con¬ 
tact  breaker,”  an  automatic  apparatus  for  making  and  breaking  the 
primary  circuit,  which  is  indispensable  in  such  cases.  Transformers,  cn 
the  other  hand,  being  made  for  use  with  primary  currents  which  are 
already  alternating,  require  no  such  apparatus ;  in  most  cases  also, 
transformers  are  made  to  transform  the  voltage  within  much  narrower 
limits  than  intensity  coils.  For  example,  an  intensity  coil  might  very 
easily  give  a  potential  of  many  thousands  of  volts  with  a  primary 
current  of  eight  or  ten  volts,  whereas  most  transformers  are  made  to 
transform  from,  say,  fifty  to  a  thousand  volts,  or  vice  versa. 

We  have  felt  bound  to  make  this  short  and  necessarily  imperfect 
explanation  at  this  point  for  the  benefit  of  our  non-technical  readers,  but 
the  whole  matter  is  one  which  can  only  be  properly  dealt  with  at  a  very 
much  greater  length,  and  which  will  well  repay  the  study  of  any  one  of 
scientific  tastes. 

To  return  to  our  subject,  the  arrangement  of  coil,  tube,  and  plate  can 
be  gathered  from  fig  3.  The  batteries,  the  carbon  of  one  being  con¬ 
nected  to  the  zinc  of  the  next,  and  so  on,  are  joined  by  a  couple  of  wires, 
seen  coming  into  the  figure  on  the  left,  to  the  two  terminals  of  the 
primary  of  the  coil,  while  by  means  of  two  other  wires,  which  may  be 
much  thinner,  the  secondary  terminals  (a)  are  connected  with  the 
radiant  matter  tube  (b).  The  hand  to  be  photographed  is  seen  at  c, 
placed  upon  a  dark  slide  holding  the  plate.  The  contact  breaker  on  the 
coil,  as  soon  as  the  connexion  with  the  batteries  is  made,  begins  to  hum  ; 
and  if  all  is  going  well  the  tube  will  appear  dark  inside,  but  the  glass  will 
glow  with  a  greenish  light.  The  secondary  terminals  of  the  coil,  and  the 
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wires  leading  from  them  must  on  no  account  be  touched  while  the  coil  is 
in  operation,  or  a  nasty  and  dangerous  shock  will  be  experienced ;  nor 
should  the  hand  be  brought  too  near  the  secondary  wires  or  connexions, 
or  a  spark  will  pass  and  a  slight  shock  be  experienced,  which,  while  not 
in  any  way  dangerous  to  the  person  receiving  it,  will  make  him  start,  and, 
in  so  doing,  damage  may  be  done  to  the  delicate  tubes  or  other  apparatus 
near.  The  primary  wire  is  comparatively  harmless. 

The  tube  is  best  suspended  over  a  table  by  means  of  a  retort  or  table 
stand,  which  is  preferably  of  wood,  and  the  table  itself  used  as  a  support 
for  the  plate  and  objects  to  be  depicted.  The  sketch  shows  the  arrange¬ 


ment  for  making  a  shadow  picture  of  a  hand.  A  rapid  dry  plate  is 
protected  by  having  its  film  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  the  fine  tissue  or 
waxed  paper  used  in  packing  plates,  and  is  then  enclosed  in  a  couple  of 
black  paper  envelopes  so  as  to  be  quite  safe  from  light.  If  preferred,  it 
may  merely  be  wrapped  in  three  or  four  folds  of  opaque  paper,  or  enclosed 
in  an  ordinary  dark  slide  with  an  ebonite,  fibre,  or  wooden  shutter.  The 
paper-wrapper  method  is  the  best,  because  it  allows  the  object  to  be 
much  nearer  the  plate  than  when  a  dark  slide  is  employed,  and  the 
shadow  is  sharper  and  more  true  to  size.  The  plate,  however  protected, 
is  laid  on  the  table  at  c,  in  the  sketch,  film  uppermost,  the  hand,  or 
other  object,  placed  flat  upon  it,  and  the  current  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  primary. 

One  or  two  trials  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  seeing  which  terminal 
of  the  two  should  be  connected  with  the  zinc,  and  which  with  the  carbon  ; 
but  this  can  soon  be  ascertained  by  changing  them  over  once  or  twice  ; 
some  coils  are  fitted  with  a  commutator  for  the  purpose.  In  one  position 
the  brightest  part  of  the  tube  will  be  the  curved  bottom  next  the  hand, 
and  this  is  the  one  in  which  the  top  terminal  is  said  to  be  the  cathode, 
and  should  be  the  one  selected.  During  the  exposure  the  tube  glows,  as 
we  said  before,  with  a  greenish  light,  and  a  sound  like  a  miniature  hail¬ 
storm  is  emitted  from  its  interior.  If  the  coil  is  at  all  powerful,  and 
indeed  for  safety’s  sake  under  any  circumstances,  the  current  should  not 
be  kept  on  for  more  than  a  half  minute  at  a  time,  after  which  an  interval 
of  at  least  half  a  minute  should  be  given  before  again  making  the  con¬ 
nexion.  If  this  is  not  done,  there  is  a  great  risk  of  breaking  down  the 
tube  and  utterly  spoiling  it,  and,  as  they  are  both  expensive  and  difficult 
to  come  by,  this  is  not  a  course  to  be  recommended. 

During  use,  the  glass  of  the  tube  gets  quite  hot,  and  after  running  for 
a  little  while  the  tube  becomes  ‘  *  fatigued,”  and  is  almost  useless  until  it 
has  had  a  rest  of  some  hours’  duration. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  an  intensity  coil  and  batteries,  but  we  have 
seen  another  arrangement  in  use  which  consisted  of  two  transformers, 
one  specially  made  for  very  high-tension  currents  and  abattery  of  Leyden 
jars.  As  such  an  arrangement,  however,  could  only  be  fitted  up  by  a 
practical  electrician,  and  depends  for  its  supply  of  current  on  an  alternating 
supply  from  the  street  mains,  and  as  any  meddling  with  such  a  supply 
might  lead  to  dangerous  and  fatal  accidents,  we  do  no  more  than  mention 
it. 

A  third  method  of  exciting  a  radiant-matter  tube  is  by  means  of  a 
Wimshurst  or  similar  electric  machine.  There  should  not  be  much 
difficulty  in  doing  this,  it  being  necessary  merely  to  separate  tbe  dis¬ 
chargers  of  the  machine  sufficiently  far  apart  to  prevent  their  sparking 
from  one  to  the  other  and  to  connect  their  two  knobs  by  thin  wires  to  the 
terminals  of  the  tube.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  of  much  use  in  experiments  with  living  persons  on  account  of  the 
comparative  feebleness  of  the  effects,  but  with  other  objects  it  will  be 
probably  the  most  convenient,  as  it  certainly  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
compact  arrangement  of  the  three. 


The  photographic  details  call  for  very  little  remark.  The  developer 
used  should  be  vigorous  and  clean  in  working,  the  exposure  must  be 
largely  a  matter  of  guesswork  and  so  care  must  be  used  in  developing  to 
get  all  out  that  can  be  got.  Intensification  in  most  cases  can  be  resorted 
to  with  advantage. 

The  exposure  can  only  be  gauged  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  because 
the  regular  working  of  an  intensity  coil  is  very  hard  to  ensure,  and 
because  the  unexplained  phenomenon  of  “  fatigue  ”  in  the  tube  renders 
each  exposure  less  effective  than  its  predecessor.  The  tubes,  moreover, 
differ  very  largely  among  each  other.  Some  give  excellent  results,  some 
have  little  or  no  effect  whatever  on  the  photographic  plate,  although  to 
the  eye  no  difference  in  their  behaviour  with  the  current  was  visible. 

We  have  given  above  the  practical  details  as  far  as  they  have  at  present 
been  determined,  and  shall  supplement  them  from  time  to  time  as 
occasion  may  arise.  We  think  it  only  right  to  point  out,  however,  tha 
it  is  most  essential  that  the  experimenter  using  the  coil,  batteries,  &c. 
should  have  a  certain  amount  of  acquaintance  with  their  construction 
and  use,  more  in  fact  than  it  is  possible  to  give  in  the  pages  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  paper.  To  such  we  would  advise  the  purchase  of  a  little  shilling 
book  issued  by  Messrs.  Perken,  Son,  cfeRayment  entitled  “  Intensity  coils, 
how  made  and  how  used,”  which  will  be  found  to  give  just  the  informa¬ 
tion  necessary,  in  a  lucid  manner  and  free  from  technicalities. 

We  have  spoken  throughout  of  an  electric  current  as  passing  through 
the  tube,  and  in  one  or  two  other  ways  have  used  expressions  which 
answered  our  purpose  of  explaining  the  modus  operandi,  but  to  which 
exception  might  be  taken  on  more  theoretical  grounds  ;  for  this  we  make 
no  apology. 
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***  this  column  we  shall,  from  time  to  time ,  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 


Stamp  Cameras  (To  F.  H.)—Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.,  of  Southgate, 
write :  “  Seeing  an  inquiry  in  last  week’s  Journal,  re  Stamp 
Cameras,  we  beg  to.  state  we  are  agents  for  Hyatt’s  patent  ditto 
(and  other  specialities).  This  camera  is  made  for  taking  postage 
stamps  from  a  cabinet  photograph.” 

Lantern  Slides  for  Teaching  Photography.  —  Mr.  C.  H. 
Bennet,  of  5,  Richmond-terrace,  Green-lane,  Seaforth,  writes : 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  it  is  possible  for  me  to  get  the  use 
of  a  few  slides  to  give  a  somewhat  primary  description  of  the 
art  of  Photography.  I  have  only  a  limited  knowledge,  and  I 
want  to  try  and  arrange  a  paper  with  limelight  views  on  the 
subject,  to  bring  before  a  class  of  young  people  connected  with 
a  ‘  Mutual  Improvement  Society,’  with  a  view  of,  if  possible, 
starting  an  ‘  Amateur  Photographic  Society,’  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  it  as  entertaining  and  interesting  as  possible.” — 
Perhaps  some  reader  can  supply  the  desired  information. 

Films  of  Pure  Silver  Bromide. — A.  W.  S.,  referring  to  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Professor  Schumann’s  methods  of  preparing  films  of 
pure  bromide  of  silver  for  experimental  purposes,  considers  them 
unnecessarily  troublesome  for  an  admittedly  imperfect  result. 
He  asks :  “  Why  not  employ  a  Daguerreotype  plate,  sensitised 
with  the  fumes  of  bromide  alone,  instead  of  the  usual  mixture 
of  iodine  and  bromide  ?  Such  a  film,  if  properly  prepared,  can 
be  relied  upon  as  consisting  of  perfectly  pure  bromide  of  silver 
unmixed  with  any  binding  material  and  adhere  with  all 
requisite  firmness  to  the  plate.  It  can  be  developed  by  the 
usual  aqueous  solutions  instead  of  mercurial  vapour,  and  the 
result,  though  of  no  use  for  printing  purposes,  would  seem  to 
satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  the  experimentalist  when  a  pure 
bromide  of  silver  film  is  the  object.”  He  goes  on  further  to 
suggest,  in  lieu  of  the  Daguerreotype  plate,  where  such  is  not 
readily  procurable  and  is  probably  in  some  respects  superior  to 
it,  a  very  thin  film  of  silver  deposited  upon  glass  by  any  of  the 
usual  methods  and  subsequently  converted  into  bromide.  This 
he  considers  would  have  the  advantage,  if  converted  throughout 
its  whole  thickness,  of  being  free  from  any  possible  secondary 
action,  chemical  or  otherwise,  that  might  arise  from  the  contact 
of  the  underlying  film  of  metal  in  the  case  of  the  Daguerreotype 
plate,  and  the  layer  of  bromide  could  be  of  any  desired  thinness 
or  the  reverse.  He  would  be  glad  of  the  opinions  of  any  of  our 
readers  who  may  have  had  experience  in  that  direction. 
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Artigue  Paper  (To  Mr.  Maskell). — W.  Benington  says :  “  I 
read  with  very  great  interest  Mr.  Maskell’s  article  on  the 
Artigue  pigment  process,  which  I  have  carefully  followed 
since  his  interesting  demonstration  of  it  at  the  Photographic 
Salon  two  years  ago,  and  would  like  to  ask  him  one  or  two 
questions,  if  I  may  so  far  trespass  on  your  space  and  his 
kindness.  1.  Is  the  pigment  employed  preferably  in  solution  or 
in  the  form  of  powder  ?  2.  What  colours  are  most  suitable  in 
such  matters  as  permanence,  &c.  ?  and  under  what  names  should 
one  ask  for  them  in  purchasing,  so  as  to  ensure  getting  the  right 
thing  ?  8.  What  is  the  1  requisite  thickness  P  ’  and  about  how 

much  of  the  bichromate  solution  is  necessary  when  using  (for 
example)  a  black?  I  should  like  to  work  out  these  little 
matters  myself,  but  unfortunately  my  time  and  accommodation, 
for  even  these  experiments,  are  very  limited.” 

Panoramic  Pictures.  — u  Lakeland  ”  would  like  to  have  the 
advice  of  any  of  our  readers  who  may  have  had  any  experience 
in  the  production  of  panoramic  pictures  with  an  ordinary  lens 
and  camera.  He  says :  “  In  the  course  of  my  wanderings  with 
the  camera  I  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  come  across  a  subject 
that  is  suitable  for  rendering  as  a  panorama,  or  that  will  bear 
much  more  than  the  ordinary  angle  of  view.  But,  even  were  I 
the  possessor  of  a  pantascopic  camera  or  similar  apparatus,  I 
should  not  care  to  carry  it  about  with  me  on  the  chance  of  using 
it  once  in  three  months,  for,  like  the  Yankee’s  ‘  shooting  iron,’  I 
should  not  want  to  use  it  oftener,  though,  when  I  did,  I  might, 
like  him,  ‘  want  it  bad.’  But  I  know  there  are  various  ways  of 
improvising  panoramic  pictures  by  joining  separate  prints,  and 
also,  I  fancy,  by  making  two  or  more  exposures  with  a  very 
short-focus  lens  on  a  large  plate.  What  I  want  to  arrive  at  is, 
which  are  the  best  or  easiest  methods  of  effecting  the  junction 
of  the  pictures;  and  which,  if  any,  gives  the  most  correct 
result  as  regards  perspective  ?  ” — Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of 
this  column  can  satisfy  our  correspondent. 
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Catalogues  Received. 

From  A.  H.  Baird,  37  and  39,  Lothian-street,  Edinburgh :  price¬ 
list  of  chemicals  for  photographic  and  experimental  purposes. 
From  Messrs.  Ross  &  Co.,  Ill,  New  Bond-street,  W. :  three  neatly 
printed  little  booklets,  descriptive  of  Ross-Goerz  anastigmatic 
lenses  ;  the  convertible  anastigmats  ;  opera  glasses,  telescopes,  &c. 


A  second  edition  of  Photo-ceramics,  by  W.  Ethelbert  Henry  and 
H.  Snowden  Ward,  has  just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Dawbarn  & 
Ward.  It  is  a  useful  little  book,  the  instructions  and  formulae 
given  for  the  process  having  been  compiled  with  commendable  care. 


The  Gem  Dry  Plates. 

The  youngest  of  the  dry-plate  making  houses,  the  Gem  Dry  Plate 
Company  of  Willesden-green,  N.W.,  have  recently  sent  us  samples 
of  the  plates  they  are  manufacturing  —  the  “  Meteor  ”  and  the 
“  Special  Portrait.”  The  former  plate  is  of  very  great  rapidity  and 
both  it  and  the  “  Special  Portrait,”  which  is  adapted  for  studio  use, 
possess  undeniably  good  technical  qualities.  We  had  occasion  to 
write  in  favourable  terms  of  the  “  Gem  ”  plates  last  year,  and, 
judging  by  the  latest  samples  of  them  we  have  tried,  the  Company 
should,  this  season,  be  successful  in  their  bid  for  favour.  It  may  be 
accepted  as  axiomatic  that  there  is  always  room  on  the  market  for  a 
good  dry  plate. 

Intensity  Coils  :  How  Made  and  How  Used. 

By  “  Dter.”  London :  Perken,  Son,  &  Rayment,  Hatton  garden. 

The  recent  direct  association  of  electricity,  through  Rontgen’s 
X  ray  experiments  with  photography,  may  render  this  little  book  of 
service  to  many  would-be  followers  in  the  German  professor’s  foot¬ 
steps.  The  elements  of  electrical  science  are  plainly  set  forth,  and 
chapters  are  devoted  to  batteries  and  their  construction ;  how  an 
intensity  coil  is  made  and  how  used  ;  vacuum  experiments,  &c.  The 
price  of  the  book,  which  is  in  its  seventeenth  edition,  is  Is. 
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The  Microscope,  gives  this  formula  for  an  ink  for  writing  on  glass  with  a  pen 
as  with  ordinary  ink  i  Bleached  shellac,  10  parts  ;  Venice  turpentine,  5  parts ; 


amp-black,  5  parts.  Dissolve  the  shellac  with  turpentine  and  stir  in  lamp, 
black. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society.— A  very  successful  conversazione  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  February  18,  at  the  Grosvenor  Rooms,  Grand  Hotel.  Mr. 
Alfred  Gregory’s  band  provided  music  for  dancing.  About  200  members  and 
friends  were  present. 

The  Photographic  Club.— The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  March  4.  A  lecture  on  the  Rhuto-chrornoscope  System 
of  Colour  Reproduction,  with  lantern  illustrations,  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives.  The 
electric  power  by  Messrs.  Peto  &  Radford,  of  Hatton-garden.  Visitors  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  members. 

Even  Letters  are  not  Private.— By  means  of  the  new  system,  two  PariR 
journalists  have  photographed  the  contents  of  a  letter  through  the  envelope  in 
which  it  was  enclosed.  It  appears  that  every  kind  of  paper  is  not  equally 
favourable  for  the  operation.  Nevertheless  (says  the  Standard),  the  thick 
Parliamentary  envelopes  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  cannot  conceal  the 
secrets  which  may  be  contained  within.  To  prevent  the  cathodic  rays  pene¬ 
trating,  it  suffices  to  wrap  the  letter  in  a  sheet  of  tinfoil,  such  as  is  used  by  the 
chocolate-makers. 

Truly  the  appetite  grows  on  what  it  feeds.  A  week  or  two  ago  a  photograph 
of  the  bones  of  a  living  being's  hand,  taken  through  the  flesh,  would  have  been 
considered  sensational  enough  for  most  people,  and  G.  W.  Wilson  &  Co. 
(Ltd.)  thought  they  were  doing  well  in  publishing  Dr.  Mackenzie  Davidson's 
“shadowgrams”  of  hands  and  feet  showing  the  skeleton.  This,  however,  is 
not  enough  for  some  people,  for  they  have  received  a  telegram  from  the 
principal  stationer  in  a  large  town  in  the  south  of  England  to  this  effect : 
“Photographs  received  very  tame;  send  more  sensational  ones,  such  as 
interior  of  belly,  backbone,  brains,  liver,  kidneys,  heart,  lungs,  soul !  !  !  ” — 
A  berdeen  Evening  Express . 

The  Battersea  Polytechnic  held  its  third  annual  Conversazione  on  Saturday 
evening  last  to  commemorate  the  opening  of  the  Institute  by  H.R.  H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  over  1500  persons  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  view 
the  Institute  and  to  participate  in  the  numerous  entertainments.  One  of  the 
chief  attractions  was  the  Photographic  Exhibition,  organized  by  the  newly 
formed  Camera  Club.  Besides  a  large  number  of  excellent  photographs  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  members  of  the  Club,  Messrs.  Ross,  Watson  &  Sons,  Benetfink 
k  Co.,  exhibited  cameras  and  other  photographic  and  scientific  apparatus,  and 
the  Eastman  Company  and  Perken  &  Rayment  sent  some  fine  enlargements. 
An  additional  attraction  was  given  to  the  Exhibition  by  some  beautiful 
statuary,  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Horace  Montford  and  Messrs.  Farmer  k 
Bindley,  the  latter  firm  also  exhibiting  some  splendid  specimens  of  ornamental 
stone.  The  room  in  which  the  Exhibition  was  held  was  gaily  decorated  with 
plants,  and  the  effect  was  most  pleasing  and  artistic.  The  members  of  the 
Club  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  which  attended  their  first  Exhibi¬ 
tion. 

On  Tuesday,  February  24,  Dr.  Danford  Thomas,  Coroner,  held  an  inquiry 
respecting  the  death  of  Arthur  French  St.  George,  aged  thirty-four  years,  a 
chemist,  lately  residing  at  Cotswold  House,  Earlswood,  Surrey,  who  was 
killed  by  the  explosion  which  occurred  at  15,  Red  Lion-square,  Holborn,  on 
Thursday,  February  20.  Mr.  Alfred  Spencer  appeared  for  the  London  County 
Council.  Mr.  Alfred  James  De  Hailes,  analytical  chemist,  stated  that  the 
premises,  15,  Red  Lion-square,  were  in  his  occupation.  He  knew  the  deceased, 
who  was  bringing  out  a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  and  a  week  ago 
witness  let  him  have  the  use  of  his  laboratory.  Deceased  had  one  small  room, 
and  on  Thursday  last  he  was  demonstrating  his  patent,  and  for  that  purpose 
used  a  small  cylinder.  The  cylinder  was  guaranteed  to  stand  one  and  a  half 
tons’  pressure,  but  if  it  was  full,  and  was  then  placed  on  a  combustion  stove, 
nothing  else  but  an  explosion  could  result.  Dr.  W.  R.  Gould,  11,  Lamb’s 
Conduit-street,  deposed  that  the  top  of  the  deceased’s  head  and  the  brain  had 
been  blown  into  an  adjoining  room,  fifteen  feet  from  where  the  body  lay.  The 
cylinder  was  jammed  into  the  ceiling,  and  in  witness’s  opinion  deceased  must 
have  been  bending  his  head  over  it  when  the  explosion  occurred.  The  inquiry 
was  adjourned  pending  the  receipt  of  the  Home  Office  inspection  report. 

Acetylene  a  Poisonous  Illuminant. — “Twice  in  the  course  of  my  studies,” 
says  Dr.  Birchmore,  “the  opportunity  occurred  to  measure  the  amount  that, 
diffused  in  the  air  of  the  room,  would  produce  distinct  headache  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time,  and  it  was  found  to  be  rather  unexpectedly  large  as  compared 
with  the  product  of  the  imperfect  combustion  of  the  ordinary  illuminating 
gases.  As  stated,  the  air  in  the  room  wherein  the  experiments  were  conducted 
was  known  to  be  changed  once  in  an  hour.  The  cubic  contents  of  the  room 
was  about  five  thousand  feet,  if  a  proper  allowance  is  made  for  the  space  occu¬ 
pied  by  properties.  The  amount  of  gas  diffused  was  two  and  a  half  cubic  feet, 
or  one  in  10,000.  Within  twenty  minutes  a  decided  headache  was  noticed, 
with  a  sense  of  dizziness,  that  was  a  sufficient  warning  to  get  into  fresh  air. 
The  second  time,  the  experiment  was  made  of  remaining  until  the  sight  was 
slightly  affected.  This  proved  very  foolish,  for,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  after 
leaving  the  room,  respiratory  difficulty  appeared,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  nausea,  and  a  prostration  and  sense  of  the  impossibility  of  exertion  that 
forced  me  to  remain  in  bed  all  the  next  day.  The  effects  were  not  those  of 
sleep,  but  the  exact  counterparts  of  the  subjective  effects  of  the  ether  narcosis 
—hallucination  and  all.  Three  days  afterwards  the  heart  respiration  ratio 
was  so  sensitive  that  an  attempt  to  walk  rapidly  across  the  Brooklyn  bridge 
produced  such  a  feeling  of  exhaustion  as  to  compel  rest.” — Electric  Engineer 
( U.S. ). 

Durham  City  Camera  Club’s  Exhibition.  —  The  following  were  the 
Judges’  awards  Open  Classes.  Class  I.  (Landscapes  and  Seascapes),  silver 
medal,  Wm.  Norrie,  Fraserburgh  ;  bronze  medal,  Paul  Martin,  Wandsworth  ; 
certificate,  J.  H.  Gear,  London.  Class  II.  (Portraiture  and  Figure  Study), 
silver  medal,  F.  H.  Flather,  Scarborough  ;  bronze  medal,  E.  J.  Farnsworth, 
Albany,  N.Y.  ;  special  bronze  medal,  F.  Marsh,  Henley-on-Thames  ;  certificate, 

R.  E.  Ruddock,  Newcastle.  Class  III.  (Architecture  and  any  Subject),  silver 
medal,  H.  W.  Bennett,  London  ;  bronze  medal,  H.  Sandland,  Maidstone  ;  cer¬ 
tificate,  Dr,  Stainthorpe,  Saltburn-by-the-Sea,  Class  IV.  (Lantern  Slides), 
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silver  medal,  J.  Ward,  Erdington ;  bronze  medal,  J.  H.  Gear,  London;  cer¬ 
tificate,  Dr.  Stainthorpe,  Saltburn-by-theSea.  Members’  Classes.  Class  A 
(Landscapes  and  Seascapes),  medal,  E.  White;  certificate,  J.  G.  Stokoe. 
Class  B  (Portraiture  and  Figure  Study),  medal,  J.  N.  Hunter  ;  certificate,  D.  W. 
Findlay.  Class  C  (Architecture),  medal,  E.  White.  Class  D  (Club  Outings), 
medal,  R.  Hauxwell.  Class  E  (Hand-camera  Work),  medal,  H.  Oliver  ;  cer¬ 
tificate,  J.  F.  Hobson.  Class  F  (One  Enlargement),  medal,  D.  W.  Findlay  ; 
certificate,  J.  Morson,  jun.  Class  G  (Four  Lantern  Slides),  medal,  W.  Moult; 
certificate,  R.  H.  Blyth.  Special  Prizes. — Gold  challenge  medal,  E.  White ; 
silver  medal,  F.  W.  Cluff ;  bronze  medal,  J.  G.  Stokoe. 

Sheffield  Optical  Lantern  Society. — This  Society  held  its  annual 
Conversazione  on  the  13th  inst.,  and  its  annual  meeting  on  the  20th.  The 
large  hall  in  which  the  conversazione  was  held  was  crowded  by  ardent  devotees 
of  science,  who  accorded  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  President  (Dr.  Manton), 
who,  in  his  address,  gave  a  brief  review  of  the  present  position  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  world.  He  pointed  out  that  the  quality  of  the  gelatine  dry  plate  was 
steadily  improving,  whilst  the  methods  for  ortho  hromatic  photography  had 
placed  an  additional  truth  in  the  hands  of  the  photographer.  He  also  spoke 
of  the  advent  of  the  new  Jena  optical  glass,  and  made  reference  to  the  New 
Photography,  his  concluding  remarks  being  that  the  scientific  world  was 
rapidly  reaching  the  stage  at  which  the  supernatural  was  the  natural.  The 
Secretary  (Mr.  J.  Maclaurin)  read  his  annual  report,  which  gave  many 
interesting  details  of  the  progress  of  the  Society,  incidentally  noting  the 
increase  of  twenty-five  members  during  the  past  year.  The  awards  in  the 
several  competitions  were  then  presented,  the  successful  competitors  being 
Messrs.  S.  Hughes,  A.  Nicholson,  H.  J.  Clague,  J.  H.  Lygo,  and  C.  H.  Lea. 
The  Judges  were  :  Prints,  Mr.  Slater,  Liverpool  ;  Slides,  Mr.  Chadwick, 
Manchester.  These  prints  and  slides,  together  with  a  large  number  of  others, 
mostly  the  work  of  members,  were  on  view.  Some  of  the  latest  photograpnic 
apparatus  and  novelties  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Christie  and  F.  Motteshaw. 
Mr.  Henry  Staniforth  was  the  Lanternist,  and  some  sensational  evidences  of 
photographic  skill  and  ingenuity  were  thrown  upon  the  screen.  The  musical 
programme  was  effectively  rendered  by  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Shipman, 
Reynolds,  and  Law.  At  the  annual  meeting  on  the  20th,  the  accounts  were 
audited  and  passed,  showing  a  balance  in  hand  of  4 1.  3s.  5 d.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  accorded  the  retiring  officers,  and  the  following  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year; — President:  Dr.  Manton. — Vice-Presidents :  Alderman  Carter  and 
Messrs.  J.  Clowes  and  A.  Nicholson. — Reporter:  Mr.  J.  S.  Stephens. — 
Treasurer:  Mr.  E.  Copley. — Secretary:  Mr.  R.  Glenn,  107,  Nottingham- 
street. — Assistant  Secretary :  Mr.  T.  G.  Allen,  and  a  Committee  consisting 
of  nine  members. 


patent  lletoA 

Thh  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  February  12  and 

February  19,  1896 : — 

Camera  and  Dark  Slide.— No.  2965.  “An  Improved  Photographic  Camera 
and  Dark  Slide."  T.  P.  Bethell. 

Photographic  Mounts. — No.  3026.  “  Producing  the  Appearance  of  Finished 

Mounted  Photographs  upon  Plain  Cards  to  which  Photographic  Prints 
have  been  Transferred,  thus  Dispensing  with  the  Ordinary  Mounts  now 
in  Commercial  Use.”  Complete  Specification.  J.  Bacon. 

Hand  Cameras. — No.  3055.  “Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Hand 
Cameras.”  A.  C.  Jackson. 

Flashlight. — No.  3204.  “A  New  or  Improved  Apparatus  for  Producing 
Flashlight  in  giving  Photographic  Exposures.”  Complete  Specifica¬ 
tion.  T.  Maloni. 

Developing. — No.  3404.  “Improvements  in  Devices  for  Oscillating  the 
Baths  or  Tanks  used  for  Photographic  and  other  Purposes.”  C. 
Messaz. 

Hand  Camera. — No.  3471.  “  Photographer  Hand  Camera.”  E.  C.  Stanley 

and  W.  Darbin. 


iRmiitgss  of  SoctetteS. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 


Name  of  Society. 


8ub]ect. 


2 .  North  Middlesex . 

2 .  Richmond  . 

2-7 .  South  London  . 

2  .  Walthamstow  . 

3  .  Brixton  and  Olapham  .... 

3 .  Dulwich  . . . . 

3 .  Gospel  Oak  . 

3 .  Hackney . 

3  .  North  Surrey  . 

4  .  Borough  Polytechnic . 

4 . .  Oroydon  Camera  Club  .... 

4 .  Edinburgh  Photo.  Society 

4  .  Photographic  Club . 

5... .  Bradford . . . 

5  .  Ealing . 

5 .  Leeds  Photo.  Society . 

5 .  Liverpool  Amateur . 

5  .  London  and  Provincial .... 

6  .  Oroydon  Camera  Club  .... 

6  .  Moseley  and  District . 

7  .  Birkenhead  Photo.  Asso.  . 


Informal  Meeting.  - 

Lantern  Evening :  Members’  Slides. 
Annual  Exhibition. 

Slides  by  Members  of  the  G.E.R.  Pho¬ 
tographic  Society. 

Slides  by  W.  H.  Whittard. 

Toning.  H.  S.  Jackson. 

Exhibition. 

Lantern  Evening :  Royal  Chapels,  <fcc. 
Lantern  -  slide  Making  by  Contact  and 
Reduction.  T.  Bright. 

Slides  by  Tit  Bits. 

An  Introduction  to  Photo-micrography . 

James  Packham,  F.R.H.S. 

Photography  and  Art.  G.  Baldwin  j 
Brown,  M.A. 

Photo-chromoscope  System  of  Colour  Re-  j 

production.  F.  E.  Ives. 

Prize  Slides. 

Lantern  Evening.  j 

More  Chemicals  Used  in  Photography. 

B.  A.  Burrell,  F.I.C. 

Lantern  in  Use.  i 

(  The  New  Photography.  Notes  and  Er- 
|  ample  s  by  Various  Workers.  H. 

(  Snowden  Ward. 

A  Visit  to  Brin’s  Oxygen  Works. 

Lantern  and  Musical  Evening. 
Photo-ceramics.  The  Secretary.  1 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

February  25, — Technical  Meeting, — Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Chapman  Jones)  announced  that  the  Council  had 
elected  the  following  officers:  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Chapman  Jones;  Hon. 
Librarian,  Mr.  E.  Clifton ;  Hon.  Solicitor,  Mr.  F.  luce ;  and  also,  to  fill 
vacancies  created  by  those  appointments,  as  a  Vice-President.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Swan,  M.A.,  F.R.S. ;  and  as  members  of  the  Council,  Messrs.  J.  W.  Marchant 
and  E.  Cecil  Hertslet.  Messrs.  Mackie,  Pringle,  and  Warnerke  bad  been  re¬ 
appointed  as  Affiliation  delegates,  and  the  Chester  Photographic  Society  had 
been  admitted  to  the  Affiliation. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Ives  exhibited 

The  Stereoscopic  Photochromoscope. 

A  full  description  of  the  apparatus  was  given  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  for  January  17  last,  page  39. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater,  F.R.M.S.,  then  read  a  paper  describing  Messrs. 
Newton’s  simple  method  of 

Stereoscopic  Lantern  Projection, 

and  showed  a  series  of  examples.  The  process  in  question  is  described  in  our 
issue  of  January  10  last,  page  24. 

Mr.  J.  Cadett  thought  it  very  desirable  that  the  use  of  coloured  spectacles 
for  viewing  the  pictures  should  be  got  rid  of,  and  suggested  the  use  of  prismatic 
spectacles  instead. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  said  prismatic  spectacles  for  combining  the  two  images  had 
been  used  from  the  earliest  days  of  stereoscopic  projection.  Sutton  employed 
them  in  or  about  the  year  1855,  and  M.  Moessarcl  had  lately  introduced  a  new 
form  of  the  same  instrument. 

The  Chairman  recalled  Mr.  Anderton’s  method  of  showing  stereoscopic 
pictures  with  polarised  light ;  and 

Mr.  Bolas  said  that  not  only  did  Mr.  Anderton’s  system  permit  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  coloured  slides,  but  M.  Ducos  du  Hauron  had  succeed  in  projecting  on 
the  screen,  according  to  the  three-c'olour  process,  two  elements  of  the  three- 
colour  system,  being  superimposed  for  one  stereogram,  and  the  third  element 
for  the  second  stereogram,  and  had  by  those  means  obtained  coloured  effects. 

Mr.  W.  England  remarked  that  a  great  deal  of  light  was  lost  by  the  use  of 
deeply  tinted  glasses  in  the  spectacles  and  in  the  lantern,  and  asked  whether 
it  was  necessary  to  have  such  strong  colours. 

Mr.  Ives  said  that  one  of  chief  reasons  why  this  method  of  projection  had 
not  become  popular  was  that  the  mixture  of  coloured  effects  on  the  screen  was 
distressing  to  the  eyes,  and  no  satisfaction  could  be  obtained  by  the  observer 
without  the  use  of  the  coloured  spectacles.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  nerves  of  one  colour-sensation  were  excited  in  one  eye  and  the  nerves  of 
two  other  colour-sensations  in  the  other  eye,  and  this  was  very  fatiguing  if 
continued  for  any  length  of  time.  It  was  possible  to  project  two  almost 
perfectly  white  pictures  on  the  screen,  and  to  examine  them  through  glasses 
which  appeared  to  the  eye  to  be  smoke-coloured,  each  picture  exciting  all  the 
nerves  of  colour-vision  almost  equally.  This  could  be  done  by  means  of 
screens  of  aniline  dyes,  one  to  transmit  a  mixture  of  spectrum  red  and 
spectrum  blue-green,  and  the  other  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  violet-blue. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  suggested  that  the  fatigue  of  the  eyes  caused  by  the 
excitation  of  the  same  nerves  of  colour-sensation  might  be  obviated  by  from 
time  to  time  altering  the  order  of  projection  so  that  the  red  and  green  eye¬ 
pieces  might  be  brought  to  either  eye  alternately,  the  exhibitor  calling  out 
“right”  or  “left”  to  indicate  the  manner  iu  which  the  spectacles  should  he 
used. 

Mr.  Freshwater,  in  replying,  acknowledged  that  the  continued  use  of  the 
spectacles  was  tiring  to  the  eyes,  but  said  it  was  not  intended  that  the  system 
should  be  employed  for  an  entertainment  of  an  hour  or  two  in  duration,  but 
only  as  an  interesting  alternation  to  the  ordinary  method  of  projection.  He 
did  not  think  it  was  possible  to  use  glasses  of  a  lighter  colour,  as  it  was 
necessary  that  the  red  glass  should  entirely  shut  off  the  green  image,  and  vice 
versd.  Mr.  Debenham’s  suggestion,  he-  was  afraid,  was  not  practicable,  for  the 
shouting  of  “right”  and  “left”  would  afford  amusement  to  an  audience,  and 
rather  interfere  with  the  appreciation  of  the  result. 

Mr.  J.  Lunt,  B.Sc.,  F.C.S.,  then  exhibited  a  number  of  slides  from 
Stellar  Photographs, 

taken  without  a  driving  clock.  He  said  his  method  of  working  was  as  follows  : 
A  two-and-a-quarter-inch  telescope  was  fixed  side  by  side  with  one  of  three 
and  a  quarter  inches  ;  the  image  of  a  star  on  the  two-and-a-quarter-inch  was 
put  largely  out  of  focus,  producing  a  disc  instead  of  a  point  of  light  ;  this  disc 
was  brought  across  the  cross  wires  of  the  two-and-a-quarter-inch  instrument, 
and  the  pair  of  telescopes  was  then  slowly  moved  by  hand,  so  that  the  cross 
wires  divided  the  disc  into  four  equal  quadrants,  the  problem  being  to  keep 
the  quadrants  equal  throughout  the  time  of  exposure.  This,  he  had  found, 
was  not  difficult ;  and,  if  the  mounting  was  good  and  firm,  and  properly  ad¬ 
justed,  so  that  the  star  was  followed  equatoriatly,  the  method  appeared  to  be 
capable  of  general  application  to  ordinary  small  telescopes,  and  very  satis¬ 
factory  photographs  could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Lunt  also  showed  photographs 
of  the  spectra  of  helium  and  argon. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

February  20, — Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  G.  E.  Segall  and  E.  T.  Wright  were  elected  members  of  the 
Association. 

The  New  Photography. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  said  he  had  been  making  some  experiments  in  the 
new  photography  with  X  rays,  using  only  a  very  low  current.  \V  ith  a  i°w 
sparking  coil,  a  much  more  prolonged  exposure  was  necessary  than  with  a. 
high  power,  but  he  had  succeeded  in  taking  some  pictures,  which  he  passed 

round.  _  _  _ 

Removing  Stains  from  P.O.P. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham,  although  he  considered  that  we  ought  not  to  get 
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yellow  stains  on  printing-out  paper  now,  knew  that  occasionally  it  was  the 
case,  and  then  more  often  than  not  in  a  batch.  He  therefore  proposed  to 
show  a  method  of  removing  the  stain,  two  being  selected  from  a  number  he 
passed  round.  The  procedure  was  as  follows  : — A  print  was  put  in  a  dish, 
with  just  enough  water  to  cover  it,  and,  after  soaking  a  while,  a  pad  of  cotton¬ 
wool,  wetted  and  rubbed  on  a  cake  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  was  gently  passed 
over  the  face  of  the  print.  He  said  the  action  seen  ed  to  be  more  rapid  on  the 
stain  than  on  the  image,  and  therefore  there  was  no  fear  of  spoiling  the 
print. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  suggested  that  the  use  of  a  stronger  solution  might 
probably  improve  a  vignette. 

Construction  of  Lenses. 

The  following  question  from  the  box  was  read:  “What  is  the  practical 
method  for  calculating  the  curves  requisite  in  a  combination  of  Jena  glass  for 
a  given  focus  ?” 

The  Chairman  mentioned  Offord’s  book  for  amateurs,  from  which,  he 
thought,  one  could  get  some  given  curves  by  which  experimental  work  could 
be  done ;  also  Monckhoven’s  Optics,  which,  however,  did  not  treat  of  the 
Jena  glass. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  three  methods  were  in  use — the  experimental, 
the  graphic  method,  and  by  pure  mathematics. 

The  Kinetic  Lantern. 

Mr.  Birt  Acres,  who  had  promised  a  display  of  his  new  kinetic  lantern, 
apologised  for  its  non-appearance,  and  explained  his  reasons  for  not  showing 
the  same.  He  had  but  just  heard  of  a  competitor  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  who  had  that  day  shown  his  apparatus  in  London,  and  he  was  not 
satisfied  to  show  to  the  London  and  Provincial  his  original  apparatus  and  take 
second  place.  He  had  machines  in  the  hands  of  the  best  London  mechanics, 
but  unfortunately  they  were  slow,  and  he  was  unable  to  show  his  latest 
improvements.  He  invited  all  present  to  a  private  view  in  Piccadilly-circus, 
where  he  intended  to  exhibit  his  machine,  and  said  a  few  words  about  kineto- 
scopic  work.  The  first  practical  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Friese  Greene, 
but  he  had  never  seen  his  work.  Mr.  Acres  had  been  at  work  on  the  subject 
many  years,  and  nearly  thirty  years  ago  had  made  drawings  for  the  zoetrope. 
When  he  took  up  photography,  he  had  an  idea  to  make  photographs  and  then 
drawing  from  them.  At  the  London  Convention,  Mr.  Muybridge  exhibited 
pictures  showing  motion.  He  believed  they  were  made  pretty  much  on  the 
same  plan  as  he  originally  proposed  of  making  photographs  and  then  drawings. 
His  first  attempts  were  to  put  twelve  small  lenses  together,  and  endeavour  in 
that  way  to  get  a  succession  of  pictures,  but  they  were  not  satisfactory.  If 
you  wish  to  get  the  best  results,  the  pictures  must  all  be  taken  from  the  same 
point  of  view.  He  thought  the  greatest  difficulty  was  the  spacing  of  the 
pictures.  In  a  French  apparatus  they  successfully  made  pictures,  but  signally 
failed  over  the  spacing,  and  that,  was  the  main  difficulty.  It  is  also  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  photographs  should  register  exactly.  Another 
difficulty  he  mentioned  was  with  the  celluloid  films.  When  making  negatives 
as  he  did,  200  feet  long,  one  wanted  a  perfectly  ductile  film.  He  had  discovered 
a  method  by  which  celluloid  films  can  be  made  as  nice  as  a  piece  of  silk,  and 
offered  to  return  any  film  sent  him  in  such  a  condition. 

The  Chairman  had  seen  Lumiere’s  Exhibition,  but  was  of  opinion  that  they 
were  not  by  any  means  ready.  They  had  used  an  electric  lamp,  with  alter¬ 
nating  current,  and  a  peculiar  disagreeable  flicker  was  apparent.  He  mentioned 
that  three  years  ago  Edison’s  results  were  announced  as  coming  out,  but  he 
had  not  seen  anything  of  them.  A  worker  whom  Mr.  Acres  had  omitted  to 
mention  was  Anschutz,  who  does  not  actually  project  on  a  screen,  but  uses  an 
aperture  in  a  wall,  while  the  audience  sit  in  a  room  at  the  back,  the  pictures 
passing  rapidly  in  front  of  the  opening. 

Mr.  Debenham  asked  in  what  respect  the  mechanical  details  differed  from 
Friese  Green’s  machine,  and  whether  the  same  instrument  was  used  by 
Lumiere  for  showing  and  taking  the  series. 

Mr.  Acres  referred  Mr.  Debenham  to  his  patent  specification,  and  said  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  similar  apparatus  should  be  used  for  taking  and 
projecting.  He  said  that  Anschutz’s  principle  was  almost  the  same  as  one  he 
had  discarded  as  useless. 

The  Chairman  inquired  the  respective  exposures  given  to  the  film  and  to 
the  positive  on  the  screen. 

Mr.  Acres  considered  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  pictures  should 
be  taken  at  the  same  speed  as  they  were  shown,  and  explained  the  effect 
obtained  by  taking  at  forty  per  second  and  projecting  at  fifteen  per  second, 
and  vice  versd.  He  had  found  an  exposure  of  from  one-thousandth  to  an  eight- 
hundredth  of  a  second  quite  enough  for  anything.  In  the  case  of  a  man 
throwing  his  hat  to  the  ground,  he  had  counted  fifteen  negatives.  In  reply  to 
a  query  from  Mr.  Bayston  as  to  the  duration  of  exposure  of  his  longest  series, 
Mr.  Birt  Acres  said  he  had  perfect  control  over  his  machine,  and  could  stop 
and  go  on  as  he  pleased. 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward,  in  the  interest  of  historical  accuracy,  said  that  the 
Anschutz  instrument  was  adopted  for  lantern  projection,  and  was  on  view  at 
the  Chicago  World’s  Fair.  With  regard  also  to  Edison’s  work,  he  said  his 
instrument  had  been  running  for  some  months  in  several  places. 

The  Chairman  had  noticed  a  defect  with  Lumiere’s  machine,  in  which 
flashes  of  bright  light  had  appeared. 

Mr.  Acres  considered  they  were  due  to  clear  spaces  in  the  film,  where,  by 
some  mechanical  defect,  the  gelatine  had  been  scraped  away. 

A  New  Lens. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  showed  one  of  the  most  recent  developments  in  lens¬ 
making.  It  was  one  of  the  new  convertible  anastigmats  by  Ross.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  double  combination,  each  being  composed  of  four  cemented 
elements.  The  focus  of  the  front  lens  was  eleven  and  a  half  inches,  and  the 
back  lens  nine  inches,  while  combined  the  focus  was  five  and  three-quarter 
inches.  It  worked  at  an  aperture  of  f-7. 

The  Chairman  had  tested  it  for  three-colour  work,  when  it  is  essential  that 
the  images  should  be  absolutely  of  the  same  size,  and  found  it  answered 

Eerfectly,  and  possessed  more  covering  power  than  almost  any  in  the  market. 
Te  promised  a  chat  on  Colour ,  and  to  show  a  few  three-colour  slides  at  an 
rly  date. 


[February  28,  l8&tf 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

February  19, — Mr.  Alexander  Cowan  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Frank  Haes  showed  a  pair  of 

Harrison’s  Globe  Lenses, 

bearing  the  name  of  Vogel,  of  Philadelphia.  The  lenses  had  been  the  property 
of  the  late  Robert  Slingsby,  of  Lincoln.  The  lenses  worked  at  a  maximum 
aperture  of  about /-12.  The  objection  to  this  form  of  lens  was  stated  to  be  a 
liability  to  flare  spot,  but  this  might  be  altered  or  minimised  by  reducing  or 
increasing  the  distance  between  the  component  parts  of  the  combination. 

A  general  discussion  upon  the  matter  of  lenses  brought  up  the  subject  of  the 
newer  forms  of 

Zeiss  Objectives, 

and  Mr.  Bridge  asked  why  the  visual  brightness  of  the  image  formed  by  a 
Zeiss  lens  upon  the  focussing  screen  was  not  noticeable  in  the  negatives  made 
with  the  lenses. 

Mr.  Findlay,  a  visitor,  suggested  that  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Zeiss 
lenses  were  corrected  for  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  so  far  as  chromatic 
aberration  is  concerned.  This  would  make  the  visual  image  appear  brighter. 

Mr.  Bulbeck  said  that  he  had  found  these  lenses  quite  apochromatic,  and 
Mr.  Fry  added  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  equally  good  definition  could  be 
obtained  with  a  considerably  larger  aperture,  it  was  possible  to  make  good 
work  under  less  advantageous  conditions  of  light,  the  necessity  for  stopping 
down  not  obtaining.  He  added  that  such  lenses  could  be  used  with  a  con¬ 
densed  and  artificial  light  more  satisfactorily  than  could  the  older  forms  of 
rectilinear  lenses. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards  then  interested  the  meeting  with  a  description  and 
demonstration  of  his  new 

Camera  for  Three-colour  Work. 

Mr.  Edwards  touched  briefly  upon  the  subject  of  the  generally  accepted  theory 
of  colour  vision,  viz.,  that  there  are  three  colour  sensations — red,  green,  and 
blue- violet.  He  makes  his  three  negatives — one  for  the  red  sensation,  reaching  a 
little  higher  than  D  in  the  spectrum, ;  the  second  for  the  green,  reaching  as  far 
as  e  ;  and  the  third  for  the  blue-violet — all  at  one  exposure,  by  means  of  an 
ingeniously  arranged  camera,  containing  two  lightly  silvered  mirrors.  The 
first  mirror — that  nearest  the  lens — reflects  the  rays  upon  the  plate  which  is  to 
receive  the  red,  the  plate  being  specially  colour-sensitised,  and  protected  by  a 
suitable  red-colour  screen  hr  light  filter.  A  part  of  the  light  from  the  lens 
passes  through  the  first  mirror  towards  the  second,  which  again  reflects  a  part 
of  it  to  a  second  sensitive  plate,  specially  coloured,  sensitised,  and  protected 
by  a  green  light  filter.  The  remainder  of  the  light  passes  through  the  second 
mirror,  and  falls  upon  a  third  plate,  which  is  colour-sensitised  for  the  blue- 
violet  rays,  and  is  similarly  protected  by  a  light  filter  of  suitable  colour  and 
character.  By  this  contrivance  Mr.  Edwards  stated  that  he,  in  one  operation, 
made  his  three  separate  negatives,  the  positives  from  which,  properly  com¬ 
bined  and  viewed  through  suitably  coloured  media,  result  in  a  photochromo- 
scopic  picture.  Mr.  Edwards  also  stated  that  his  instrument  can  be  used  as  a 
viewing  apparatus  for  combining  the  positives.  This  he  showed  in  practice 
with  one  of  his  own  experimental  pictures  of  a  vase  of  flowers.  The  result 
appeared  charmingly  natural  and  realistic,  and  demonstrated  that  the  apparatus 
promises  to  be  of  a  most  useful  and  practical  character. 

In  reply  to  questions  Mr.  Edwards  stated  that  he  used  a  Zeiss-Satz  lens  of 
seven-inch  focus  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Rudolph,  and  he  found  the 
correction  |for  colour  |and  aberrations  exceedingly  satisfactory.  The  three 
negatives  must  be  developed  at  one  time  and  to  one  depth.  He  preferred  the 
method  of  using  plates  each  separately  sensitised  for  its  own  colour.  A  plate 
sensitised  for  all  colours  was  not  so  suitable  for  his  method.  In  development 
care  must  be  taken  to  use  as  little  light  as  possible,  and  that  of  the  right  sort. 
A  dark  red  orange  combined  with  green  was  the  most  suitable.  In  reply  to 
Mr.  Cowan  it  was  said  that  the  positives  must  be  printed  to  the  same  depth, 
but  that  certain  liberties  could  be  taken  in  this  part  of  the  process,  as  the 
luminosity  as  well  as  the  colour  of  the  light  used  for  viewing  the  resulting 
pictures  controlled  and  influenced  the  effects  obtained.  Mr.  Edwards  said  his 
two  greatest  difficulties  had  been  with  the  lenses  and  with  the  mirrors  :  with 
the  former  to  get  all  the  images  of  the  same  size  and  equally  defined  ;  with 
the  latter  to  deposit  the  silver  of  suitable  density  and  colour. 

Mr.  Edwards’s  invention  appeared  to  consist  mainly  of  a  camera  for  taking 
the  “colour  ”  negatives  at  one  and  the  same  time  by  one  exposure,  and  the 
use  of  partially  silvered  mirrors,  so  as  to  avoid  double  reflections  and  residual 
images.  The  camera  could  be  used  alternatively  as  a  viewing  machine  or  for 
optical  projection. 

Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club.  —  February  18,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coade 
(President)  in  the  chair. — A  demonstration  on 

Stereoscopic  Photography 

was  given  by  Mr.  J.  Gunston.  In  his  introduction  Mr.  Gunston  said  he  did 
not  intend  to  enter  far  into  theory  or  to  explain  why  it  is  that  by  looking  in 
the  glasses  of  the  stereoscope  we  see  two  objects  as  one,  and  why,  by  looking 
too  frequently  in  other  glasses,  some  persons  see  one  object  as  two  or  more. 
He  left  it  for  those  who  had  made  these  phenomena  their  special  study,  but 
had  brought  with  him  a  little  apparatus  and  some  specimens,  and  hoped  to 
explain  by  example  what  he  did  not  by  precept.  Stereoscopic  photography 
was,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  interesting  branches  of 
our  hobby.  A  paper  stereograph  was  good,  but  a  good  stereoscopic  trans¬ 
parency  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  photography  can  give  us. 
Seeing  the  picture  in  relief  enables  one  to  form  a  far  better  idea  of  a  place 
than  from  a  single  picture,  and  it  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  people  explain, 
after  looking  at  a  stereoscopic  picture,  “They  could  almost  believe  they  were 
there  !  ”  A  good  series  of  stereoscopic  views  will  delight  people  of  all  ages  and 
of  all  degrees  of  culture,  as  no  special  attainment  is  required  to  appreciate 
them,  all  that  is  needed  being  a  good  stereoscope,  which  can  now  be  obtained 
at  a  ridiculously  low  sum.  Any  sized  camera,  from  6f  x  3^  to  whole-plate,  is 
suitable.  The  square  pattern  should  be  chosen,  and  not  the  kind  with 
tapering  bellows.  He  used  a  Watson’s  7^x5  inch  Premier  as  a  rule,  and  had 
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also  brought  with  him  a  very  neat  instrument,  the  Alpha  stereoscopic  hand 
camera,  by  the  same  makers.  Chadwick,  of  Manchester,  could  also  be  relied 
upon  for  stereoscopic  apparatus.  Perhaps  double  quarter-plate  (6|  x  4])  is  the 
most  convenient- si  zed  plate  to  use.  The  camera  must  be  fitted  with  a  central 
division,  which  will  expand  with  the  opening  of  the  bellows,  and  the  lenses 
must  be  paired,  i.e.,  they  must  be  of  exactly  identical  focal  lengths,  and 
work  at  precisely  the  same  aperture — requirements  which  cannot  be  met 
unless  the  lenses  have  been  made  especially  for  stereoscopic  purposes.  Their 
focal  lengths  may  vary  from  three  to  seven  inches,  five-inch  lenses  being  best 
for  average  work.  To  save  expense,  siDgle  lenses  may  be  used,  and  answer 
well  for  everything  except  for  particular  architectural  work,  as,  although 
distortion  may  be  evident  in  the  prints,  it  is  not  noticed  when  the  same  are 
viewed  through  the  stereoscope*-.  The  lenses  must  be  mounted  s'de  by  side  at 
exactly  the  same  height  from  the  camera  baseboard,  and  their  distance  apart 
may  vary  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  quarter  inches,  the  shorter 
separation  being  suitable  for  distant  objects,  and  vice  ver.sA.  It  is  convenient 
to  mount  them  on  movable  centres  ;  the  distance  between  them  may  be  then 
changed  as  wanted,  three  inches  being  most  generally  useful.  The  lenses 
must  also  be  fitted  with  a  shutter  which  will  give  an  equal  and  simultaneous 
uncovering  to  each  lens.  In  choosing  the  subjects  suited  for  stereographs, 
take  care  to  have  some  prominent  object  in  the  foreground,  which  is  a  most 
important  part  of  the  picture,  panoramic  views  without  near  objects  being 
almost  useless.  The  focussing  must  be  sharp,  anything  in  the  way  of  “  fuzzy - 
types”  being  intolerable.  Bicked  plates  are  to  be  preferred,  and  full 
exposure  should  be  given,  as  foggy,  flat,  and  over-exposed  negatives,  although 
useless  for  anything  else,  often  make  prints  that  look  well  through  the  stereo¬ 
scope,  while  chalky,  dense,  under-exposed  negatives  are  useless.  The  negatives 
should  be  free  from  mechanical  defects,  as  scratches,  &c.  In  printing  from 
the  negatives,  use  a  glossy  paper.  Collodio-chloride  is  good  ;  matt  or  rough¬ 
surfaced  papers  are  no  use.  In  trimming  the  prints,  see  you  have  a  base  line 
common  to  both.  They  should  be  about  two  and  three  quarter  inches  wide, 
and  have  about  the  same  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  foreground, 
taking  care  to  beware  of  too  wide  a  distance  apart.  A  special  cutting  shape, 
as  supplied  by  Chadwick,  here  comes  in  useful.  The  prints  must  have  a 
separation  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  on  the  mount,  which  is  best  of  a 
chocolate  colour.  When  viewed  through  the  stereoscope,  a  dark  mount  seems 
to  stand  out  in  relief  in  front  of  the  picture,  thus  giving  the  effect  of  looking 
at  the  same  through  an  open  window. 

Camera  Club.— February  20. — Mr.  Chapman  Jones  addressed  the  Camera 
Club  on  the  subject  of  measuring 

The  Density  of  Negatives, 

introducing  to  the  notice  of  the  members  the  apparatus  which  he  has  himself 
constructed  for  this  purpose,  a  description  of  which  has  already  appeared  in 
these  pages.  He  remarked  that  the  terms  “density”  and  “speed”  were  too 
much  confounded  with  one  another,  although  they  were  essentially  different  in 
meaning.  Every  photographer  judges  of  his  negative  by  its  density,  and  will 
hold  it  up  in  the  developing  dish,  or,  at  a  later  stagq  to  the  window,  in  order 
to  gain  some  idea  of  its  merits  in  this  respect.  Such  an  examination  may  be 
regarded  as  unscientific,  but  it  will  often  give  all  the  information  necessary. 
The  man  who  sells  lollipops  does  not  need  a  chemical  balance,  nor  does  a 
carpenter  require  a  micrometer  measure,  and  there  is,  in  like  manner,  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  cursory  inspection  of  negatives.  The  ordinary 
ear  can  distinguish  the  pitch  of  one  note  from  another,  while  the  highly  trained 
musician  can  recognise  any  note  by  its  pitch,  and  can  name  it ;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that,  with  practice,  a  man  of  keen  perception  would  be  enabled  to 
correctly  judge,  bv  simple  inspection,  of  the  density  value  of  any  plate  sub¬ 
mitted  to  him.  He  would  need  no  measuring  instrument,  and  could  deter¬ 
mine,  approximately,  which  of  two  squares  was  the  denser.  Messrs.  Hurter 
&  Driffield  had  stated  that  the  density  of  a  negative  could  not  be  varied  by  the 
time  occupied  in  development ;  but  this  he  considered  was  contrary  to  general 
experience.  Inspection,  as  he  had  said,  gives  all  information  in  most  cases, 
but  certain  precautions  should  be  observed.  All  parts  of  the  plate  not  under 
examination  should  be  covered,  say,  by  paper  with  a  hole  cut  over  the  part  to 
be  observed.  By  this  means  very  small  differences  of  density  could  be  detected, 
especially  if  a  white  screen  be  held  behind  the  negative  to  reflect  the  light 
through  it.  In  cases  where  differences  of  densities  were  very  slight,  or  where 
the  deposit  was  very  thin,  it  would  be  convenient  to  place  the  negative  flat 
down  upon  and  touching  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  It  was,  of  course,  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  have  the  compared  parts  near  together,  but,  where  this  w-as  im¬ 
possible,  one  could  look  through  each  separately  at  surrounding  objects,  and 
thus  ascertain  which  constituted  the  stronger  veil.  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  then 
described  the  method  of  judging  density  adopted  by  Captain  Abney,  and  that 
advocated  by  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield.  In  his  own  instrument  he  had 
followed  Captain  Abney’s  procedure,  but  had  made  certain  modifications  in 
the  method,  which  he  described.  His  own  apparatus  was  home-made,  and  he 
could  point  to  many  details  where  it  could  be  improved.  He  showed  on  the 
screen  a  tabular  statement  of  the  results  obtained  by  measuring  certain  plates, 
and  he  was  able  to  show  how  nearly  they  corresponded  with  the  results  obtained 
from  the  same  plates  by  Captain  Abney.  They  differed  somewhat  from  the 
measurements  given  by  Messrs.  Hurter  k  Driffield’s  system,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  for  reasons  which  he  had  already  indicated. 

Dulwich  Photographic  Society. — February  18. — Several  members  gave  an 
exhibition  of  their  lantern-slide  making.  Mr.  H.  J.  Ellis  must  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  his  np-the-river  scenes,  Teddmgton,  Chertsey,  &c.,  and  also  a  few 
views  of  Dulwich  village  and  park  ;  while  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Smith 
exhibited  pictures  on  various  subjects.  The  Hon.  Secretary  was  also  compli¬ 
mented  on  his  work,  especially  a  river  scene,  Abindon-on-Thames,  a  scene 
from  the  Avenue  of  Trees  at  Tooting  Common,  and  a  group  of  the  Junior 
Section  of  the  well-known  St.  James’s  Swimming  Clnb  standing  on  the  diving 
boards  at  the  Dulwich  Baths.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  take  place 
on  Tuesdav,  March3,  at  8.30  p.m.,  when  a  demonstration  on  Toning  will  be 
given  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Jackson,  assisted  by  the  Hon.  Secretary. 


East  London  Photographic  Society.— February  11,  Mr.  W.  R.  Gould  pre¬ 
siding. — A  demonstration  on  the 

Carbon  Process 

was  given  by  the  Autotype  Company.  The  permanency  of  the  results  by  this 
method,  combined  with  the  great  variety  of  colours  it  was  possible  to  select 
from,  were  two  of  its  many  recommendations.  Unlike  the  silver  process,  no 
visible  change  was  apparent  during  the  operation  of  printing,  the  exposure 
having  to  be  gauged  by  an  actinometer,  several  kinds  being  shown  and 
explained.  Sensitised  tissue  would  keep  about  fourteen  days.  For  reproducing 
crayon  drawings  it  was  par  excellence ,  giving  almost  facsimile  copies.  In  the 
single  transfer,  many  grains  and  tints  of  paper  could  be  used.  With  the  rough 
paper  supports,  much  longer  time  should  elapse  between  squeegeeing  andl 
developing,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  tissue  sinking  well  into  the  interstices  of  the 
paper ;  neglect  of  this  point  would  probably  result  in  blisters.  An  hour  or 
more  was  advised.  A  large  number  of  prints — single  and  double  transfer — 
were  developed,  and  turned  out  highly  successful.  Many  large  works,  com¬ 
pletely  finished,  were  hung  around  the  room,  and  were  voted  charming 
specimens  of  the  process. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society. — February  18,  Mr.  R.  Beckett  presiding. 
— Mr.  A.  Dean  showed  a  negative  of  the  shadows  of  interwoven  strips  of  gold, 
silver,  aluminium,  and  platinum  foils,  produced  by  the  rays  from  a  Crookes’ 
tube  through  a  one-inch  thickness  of  vulcanite.  Specimens  of  work  done  on 
the  Beerneiirt  lantern  plates  were  shown.  Mr.  Roberts  showed  some  negatives 
covered  with  peculiar  markings,  which  had  appeared  during  development. 
The  plates,  after  exposure,  had  been  packed  in  pairs  face  to  face  and  placed  in 
negative  envelopes.  Mr.  Herbert  Fry  thought  that,  by  mistake,  the  plates 
in  question  had  been  packed  with  their  films  touching  the  material  of  the 
envelope,  and  the  fibre  of  the  paper  being,  possibly,  slightly  damp,  had  caused 
the  markings  to  show  on  developing.  The  best  way  to  pack  plates  after 
exposure  was,  undoubtedly,  to  place  them  face  to  face  with  nothing  between, 
after  seeing  beforehand  that  the  films  were  free  from  dust.  They  should  then 
be  packed  tightly  to  prevent  abrasion.  Mr.  Fry  then  showed  McKellen’s- 
Infallible  hand  camera.  This  is  of  the  magazine  type,  and  is  constructed  to 
hold  twelve  plates  or  twenty-four  films  in  sheaths.  The  method  of  changing 
is  very  ingenious,  and  among  the  advantages  claimed  the  most  important  are 
that  the  changing  of  the  plate  does  not  depend  on  the  instrument  being  held 
in  a  particular  way,  but  acts  in  any  position  ;  again,  when  changed,  the  plates 
are  held  firmly,  and  are  not  loose  as  in  some  other  cameras.  The  camera  is 
made  in  various  grades  from  quarter-plate  size  to  half-plate.  It  has  the  usual 
accessories,  and  is  furnished  with  a  safety  shutter  behind  the  lens,  which  auto¬ 
matically  closes,  the  latter  when  the  camera  front  is  opened. 

Bootle  Photographic  Society. — February  18. — Mr.  Nahum  Luboshez,  of 
the  Eastman  Company  gave  a  lecture  on 

Portraiture  and  Platino-bro.mide  Papers. 

The  lecturer  explained  that  these  papers  were  so  called  on  account  of  the 
similarity  of  surface,  coating,  and  results  obtainable,  there  being  no  salt  ef 
platinum  present  in  the  emulsion  from  which  they  are  prepared.  Some  mag¬ 
nificent  soecimens  were  exhibited,  and  the  process  of  toning  the  paper  showi>, 
considerable  astonishment  being  caused  by  seeing  the  paper  stand  immersion 
for  some  minutes  in  a  bath  not  far  from  boiling  point,  the  ability  to  stand 
this  treatment  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  image  is  on  the  surface  of  the 
paper,  and  not,  as  ordinarily,  embedded  in  a  film  of  gelatine. 

Bournemouth  Photographic  Society. — February  19. — A  lecture  and  de¬ 
monstration  of  the 

New  Photography, 

illustrated  with  photographs  taken  during  the  evening,  and  others  thrown  on 
the  screen  from  Mr.  C.  Dale’s  lantern,  were  given  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Gifford, 
F.R.P.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  F.S.A.,  of  Chard.  Dr.  Hyla  Greves  (the  Vice-President 
of  the  Bournemouth  Photographic  Society),  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  made 
humorous  reference  to  the  results  which  might  ensue  from  the  discovery.  Mr. 
Gifford  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  lately  in  his  laboratory  making  experi¬ 
ments  with  a  view  to  finding  out  the  best  medium  through  which  the  “in¬ 
visible  rays”  might  be  focussed.  With  a  view  to  ascertain  if  the  Crookes" 
radiant  tube,  used  for  the  new  photography,  would  be  improved  by  an 
aluminium  window,  he  placed  an  aluminium  plate  and  a  glass  plate,  gauged 
to  the  same  thickness  on  the  film  operated  on.  The  obstruction  to  light  was 
almost  equal.  An  ebonite  doublet  lens  and  an  aluminium  doublet,  mounted 
each  in  a  brass  tube,  was  placed  over  the  film,  and  the  results  were  nil, 
although  a  plate  of  aluminium  shows  perceptible  refraction.  The  obstruction 
which  aluminium  offers  to  these  rays  evidently  balances  any  effects  of  refrac¬ 
tion.  Some  perfect  images  of  discs  have  been  obtained  by  reflection.  Mica 
and  celluloid  are  extremely  transparent  to  the  rays,  and  will  be  most  useful 
for  protecting  the  sensitive  film  from  the  hand,  foot,  &c.,  or  other  objects,  the 
bones  of  which  are  to  be  photographed.  Gold  leaf,  silver  leaf,  and  Dutch 
metal  leaf  were  tried.  Gold  leaf  opposed  the  rays  most,  then  Dutch  metal  ; 
silver  leaf  acts  as  if  absent ;  glass  gives  decided  evidence  of  refraction,  like 
aluminium,  but  it  is  so  opaque  to  the  rays  that  the  increasing  thickness  of  a 
glass  lens  towards  its  centre  appears  entirely  to  neutralise  the  perceptible  con¬ 
centration  of  the  rays.  Mr.  Gifford  is  aware  that  this  is  contrary  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  other  experimenters,  and  therefore  only  advances  it  with  the  greatest 
reserve.  Uranium  glass  placed  on  the  film  behaves  in  every  way  like  ordinary 
glass.  Generally  speaking,  the  sharp  definition  tube  should  be  placed  as  far 
off  as  possible.  In  the  presence  of  several  medical  gentlemen  Mr.  Gifford 
photographed  the  arm  and  hand  of  a  young  lady  suffering  from  disease  in  the 
bones  of  those  limbs.  The  negatives  revealed  these  bones  as  if  entirely 
denuded  of  flesh,  and  the  disease  could  be  traced  with  much  ease.  A  foot  was 
laid  before  the  rays  with  the  same  result,  even  the  densest  and  thickest  part 
of  the  limb  being,  as  it  were,  “laid  open  to  view.”  The  lecturer  went  into  a 
detailed  description  of  most  of  the  above  and  other  experiments,  which  was 
listened  to  with  great  attention.  Several  photographs  were  taken  during  the 
evening,  and,  after  development,  were  exhibited,  very  successful  results  being 
attained. 
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Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — 

Friday,  the  14th  inst.,  at  the  Literary  and  Philosophic  Club,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Gwyer  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  construction  of 

Limelight  Jets, 

.explaining  his  theory  of  their  correct  construction,  and  demonstrating  by 
experiment  that  an  enormous  increase  of  light  was  gained  by  those  constructed 
on  the  principle  which  he  advocated.  He  exhibited  the  jet  for  which  he 
gained  the  first  award  in  competition  with  about  twenty  others  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Photographic  Club  last  month  in  London,  and  also  showed  one 
possessing  still  more  recent  improvements  which  he  had  made.  The  light 
from  the  two  jets  was  compared  and  tested  by  the  photometer,  which  showed 
that  the  improvements  approximately  doubled  the  illumination  obtained  from 
the  jet  shown  in  London,  although  the  nipple  used  with  the  improved  jet  was 
only  one-sixteenth  bore  against  one-twelfth  on  the  other.  The  results  were  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  meeting  to  evidence  a  very  great  advance  in  the  construction  of 
limelight  jets,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Gwyer  for  his  interesting 
demonstration.  A  number  of  lantern  slides  were  subsequently  shown  on  the 
screen  by  the  Rev.  T.  Clark  and  Messrs.  ,S.  J.  Hill,  W.  Moline,  Thomas 
Letchford,  and  others. 

Darwen  Photographic  Association. — February  11,  the  Rev.  Henry  Irving 
in  the  chair. — A  good  assembly  of  members  were  present  to  hear  a  lecture 
delivered  by  Mr.  Alfred  Read,  of  Blackburn,  entitled 
Wanderings  with  a  Camera, 

and,  as  the  lecture  was  accompanied  by  slides,  nearly  all  of  which  were  of  Mr. 
Read’s  own  taking,  and  shown  upon  the  screen  by  the  agency  of  Mr.  George 
Butterworth’s  limelight  lantern,  the  audience  enjoyed  it  immensely.  Amongst 
the  pictures  projected  were  local  and  Continental  views,  comprising  a  number 
of  glacier  scenes,  for  which  Mr.  Read  is  worthy  of  no  little  amount  of  con¬ 
gratulation,  as  also  his  snap-shots  on  the  Bowling  Green,  showing  the  different 
amusing  attitudes  of  the  bowlers.  During  the  lecture,  much  interest  was 
taken  in  the  projection  of  a  human  hand  taken  by  Professor  Rbntgen’s  method. 
The  artistic  qualities  of  the  slides  prove  Mr.  Read  to  be  a  photographer  of  no 
mean  order. 

February’  14. — Mr.  Nahum  Luboshez  (representing  the  Eastman  Photo¬ 
graphic  Materials  Company,  Limited)  delivered  a  lecture  on 

A  Talk  about  Successful  Portraiture  and  Platino-bromide  Papers, 
and  at  the  outset  of  his  remarks  the  lecturer  expressed  a  wish  that  those  of 
his  audience  who  failed  to  accurately  grasp  his  meaning  would  ask  questions, 
when  he  would  do  his  best  to  answer.  He  first  dealt  with  the  question  of 
the  paper  to  be  used,  and  pointed  out  that  the  platino-bromide  paper  was  very 
sensitive.  The  difference  between  this  class  of  paper  and  the  ordinary  bromide 
paper  was  that  it  gave  an  absolute  photographic  image,  whilst  the  others 
required  a  certain  amount  of  dodging  and  retouching  to  make  a  finished  photo¬ 
graph.  The  platino-bromide  paper  is  very  thinly  coated,  and  this  gave  the 
image  a  clear  surface,  whilst  the  other  papers,  being  thickly  coated,  the 
image  is  viewed  through  the  coating  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  a  negative,  the 
latter  being  coated  with  exactly  the  same  emulsion,  only  that  the  extra¬ 
rapid  plates  contain  more  silver,  and  all  plates  require  a  thicker  coating. 
The  Eastman  Company’s  platino-bromide  paper  is  about  as  sensitive  as  the 
average  ordinary  plate.  To  make  a  good  portrait,  there  were  a  few  essential 
conditions,  one  of  which  was  that  there  should  be  absolute  whites  and  pure 
blacks.  When  looking  on  an  image  of  black  and  white,  one  would  see  that 
the  white  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  paper  itself,  seen  through  the 
photographic  coating.  The  photographer  should  take  care  that  the  whites  of 
the  picture  are  not  stained,  as  the  photograph  with  the  least  stains  upon  it 
would  certainly  secure  the  best  prize.  This  was  one  of  the  essential  points, 
and  a  perfect  picture  would  not  be  the  result  if  a  developer  was  used  which 
had  a  tendency  to  stain  the  paper  or  attack  the  delicate  coating.  The  lecturer 
then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  order  to  get  pure 
blacks,  and  stated  that  the  developer  used  in  the  process  had  much  to  do 
with  this.  Mr.  Luboshez  then  went  on  to  say  that  pyro  was  a  developer  that 
when  applied  was  practically  colourless,  but  immediately  it  came  in  contact 
with  the  paper  it  changed  to  a  dirty  brown,  and  whatever  came  in  contact  with 
it  was  stained  in  the  same  way.  Many  different  developers  were  mentioned 
as  being  suitable  for  bromide  work — amidol,  metol,  glycin,  ferrous  oxalate, 
and  almost  all  the  new  developers — but  the  one  to  be  employed  was  that 
which  the  worker  was  best  able  to  control,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  individual 
taste.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  that  the  worker  should  be  able  to  control  the 
developer,  but  every  step  of  the  work  until  the  image  is  perfectly  finished. 
The  highest  possible  result  can  only  be  produced  when  each  and  every  step  of 
the  work  can  be  controlled,  the  developer  especially  so,  and  not  to  let  oneself 
be  controlled,  as  the  moment  they  allowed  their  work  to  get  the  upper  hand 
they  were  at  sea.  In  order  to  be  able  to  control  the  developer  used  there  must 
be  time,  and  some  developers  do  not  allow  the  necessary  time.  The  lecturer 
enumerated  certain  developers,  pointing  out  some  of  the  defects,  and  men¬ 
tioned,  incidentally,  that  the  manufacturer  of  a  developer  was  once  asked  by 
a  photographer,  who  was  at  the  time  suffering  from  skin  irritation,  caused  by 
using  this  certain  developer,  what  was  the  antidote,  and  the  manufacturer 
replied  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any.  Mr.  Luboshez  strongly  recommends 
the  ferrous-oxalate  developer  as  being  in  every  way  the  best  for  bromide  work, 
for,  no  matter  how  long  it  is  kept  on  the  paper,  it  does  not  change  its  condition. 
One  good  feature  of  this  developer  is  that  it  can  be  mixed,  the  different  propor¬ 
tions  as  required  ;  for  instance,  if  an  image  is  wanted  strong  in  the  blacks  and 
clear  in  the  whites,  the  developer  may  be  mixed  accordingly.  Much  good 
advice  was  given  by  Mr.  Luboshez  on  this  phase  of  photography,  and  amongst 
other  things  he  warned  his  audience  against  doing  their  work  in  a  mechanical 
way. 

Leeds  Camera  Club. — February  20. — Mr.  H.  F.  Wigglesworth  gave  a 
lecture  and  demonstration  on 

Acetylene. 

Mr.  V  igglesworth  said  that  acetylene  or  “  electric  gas,”  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  is  spoken  of  as  a  new  gas,  but  it  is  by  no  means  new,  because  it  has 
been  known  to  chemists  for  a  large  number  of  years.  In  1836  Edmund  Davy 


was  aware  of  its  existence,  and  he  at  that  time  called  it  “klumene.”  A  few 
years  later,  Bertholet  gave  it  its  present  name  of  acetylene  or  ethine.  Whilst 
working  with  an  electric  furnace,  and  endeavouring  by  its  aid  to  form  an  alloy 
of  calcium  from  some  of  its  compounds,  Mr.  T.  L.  Wilson  noticed  that  a 
mixture  containing  lime  or  chalk  and  powdered  anthracite  fused  down  to  a 
semi-metallic  mass  under  the  temperature  of  the  arc,  and,  when  found  not  to 
be  the  substance  required,  was  thrown  on  one  side  into  a  pail  of  water  ;  but 
after  a  time,  the  overwhelming  odour  evolved  enforced  attention,  and,  on  the 
application  of  a  light,  a  luminous  but  smoky  fiame  was  given.  Mr.  Wilson 
then  turned  his  attention  to  this,  and  found  that  in  a  properly  constructed 
electric  furnace  powdered  lime  or  chalk  and  carbon  could  be  fused,  and  the 
result  was  the  formation  of  calcium  carbide.  On  the  addition  of  water  to  this, 
a  double  decomposition  takes  place,  the  oxygen  of  the  water  combines  with 
the  calcium  and  forms  oxide  of  calcium,  and  the  hydrogen  unites  with  the 
carbon  and  forms  acetylene.  The  carbide  is  a  dark  grey  substance,  and,  on 
the  addition  of  water  to  one  pound,  about  five  feet  of  gas  is  given  off. 
Acetylene  is  a  clear,  colourless  gas,  with  a  very  strong  odour  resembling  garlic. 
Ordinary  burners,  through  which  coal  gas  is  consumed,  are  useless  for  showing 
acetylene  to  advantage,  and  it  is  recommended  to  use  0000,  00000,  or  0<XXK)0 
Bray's  burners.  The  former  burns  about  one  and  a  quarter  feet,  the  next  one 
foot,  and  the  latter  two-thirds  of  a  foot  per  hour.  The  carbide  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  commercially  at  prices  varying  from  Is.  to  5 d.  per  pound,  and  several 
generators  have  already  been  made,  but,  doubtless,  a  cheap  one  will  very  soon 
be  put  on  the  market,  so  that  it  can  be  used  in  private  houses.  If  ordinary 
coal  gas  costs  2s.  4 d.  per  1000  feet  (as  in  Leeds),  aud  calcium  carbide  6d.  per 
pound,  the  relative  cost  of  both  gases  would  be,  light  for  light,  2s.  4 d.  for  coal 
gas,  and  4s.  Qd.  for  acetylene,  so  that,  if  the  carbide  can  be  produced  and  sold 
at  3d.  or  less  per  pound,  coal  gas  will  have  a  strong  competitor  for  lighting 
purposes.  Professor  Lewes,  in  a  lecture  a  short  time  ago,  gave  the  following 
figures,  which  require  no  comment : — 


Burner. 

Flat  flame  burner,  No.  6  ... 

Gas 

consumed. 

. .  19  2  ... 

Carbon  dioxide 
produced. 

.  101 

Adults. 

16-8 

.  22-9  ..., 

.  121  ... 

20-0 

.  25-3  .... 

.  13  4 

.  22-3 

London  Argand  . 

.  15-0  .... 

7-9 

131 

Acetylene  . 

.  1-0  .... 

.  2  0  . 

..  3-6 

The  last  column  shows  the  number  of  adults  who  would  exhale  the  same 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  same  time.  The  heat  given  off  from  the 
acetylene  gas  is  very  small  compared  with  ordinary  coal  gas.  Acetylene  is  a 
very  powerful  explosive  if  mixed  with  twelve  or  thirteen  times  its  volume  of 
atmosphere.  If  two  or  three  burners  can  be  arranged  in  suitable  positions,  no 
doubt  use  can  be  made  of  acetylene  for  lantern  work,  but  for  photographic 
purposes  it  will  doubtless  not  be  of  much  use,  in  consequence  of  the  fiame  not 
being  strong  in  actinic  rays.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture  Mr.  Wigglesworth 
showed  the  gas  burning  through  00000  burner,  and  when  compared  with  coal 
gas  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  far  superior  in  every  way. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  —  February  20,  Mr. 
Joseph  Earp  in  the  chair.— Dr.  D.  J.  W.  Ellis,  F.E.S.,  gave  a  demonstration 
on 

Platinotype  Toning 

of  gelatino- chloride  paper.  He  described  the  modus  operandi  in  detail,  and 
successfully  toned  a  series  of  six  prints,  all  from  the  same  negative,  to  various- 
shades,  from  warm  brown  to  dark  purple. 

Moseley  and  District  Photographic  Society.— February  21,  Captain 
Davidson  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. — Before  an  exceedingly  large  muster 
(about  150),  amongst  the  number  many  of  the  city  and  locai  surgeons,  Mr. 
Hall  Edwards,  L.R.C.P.,  F.  R.P.S.  (the  President)  lectured  on 
Rontgen's  Radiations. 

He  began  by  explaining  the  method  in  which  these  rays  were  produced. 
Having  shown  an  ordirary  vacuum  tube,  and  passing  a  current  of  electricity 
through  it,  the  colours  produced  were  very  vivid  ;  but  that  was  not  what  was 
known  as  X  rays.  These  rays  were  produced  in  a  Crookes'  tube,  a  tube  ex¬ 
hausted  to  a  much  greater  degree.  The  current  he  had  got  at  his  disposal  was 
not  strong  enough  to  give  the  X  rays  ;  but,  when  they  were  produced,  there 
was  not  the  light  as  in  an  ordinary  vacuum  tube,  but  only  a  slight  green  light 
at  one  end  and  violet  at  the  other.  The  lantern  was  then  called  into  requi¬ 
sition,  and  slides  from  Dr.  Hall  Edwards’s  negatives  were  thrown  on  the  sheet. 
Many  and  interesting  were  the  slides,  and  one  which  the  lecturer  said  was 
specially^  interesting,  as  it  showed  one  of  these  writing-pencil  patent  folding 
pocket  compasses,  the  lead  of  the  pencil  coming  out  slightly,  but  the  cedar 
wood  was  quite  transparent  to  the  rays.  But  now,  in  contradiction  to  what 
he  had  on  a  previous  occasion  stated,  he  thought  that  nothing  was  opaque  to 
these  X  rays.  This  slide,  he  said,  was  an  argument  in  his  favour,  for,  where 
the  metals  crossed,  there  could  be  distinctly  seen  the  extra  density  on  the 
screen.  The  rays  would  pass  through  anything  if  long  enough  were  given. 
The  slide  of  the  lady’s  hand,  wherein  was  deposited  the  needle,  brought  forth 
applause,  for,  by  the  aid  of  a  negative  taken  by  the  doctor,  the  surgeons  at 
the  Queen’s  Hospital  were  enabled  to  extract  it,  although  previously  having 
failed  to  find  it ;  also  the  hand  with  the  bullet  in  it  called  for  special  applause. 
The  radiograph  showed  the  bullet  quite  plainly,  and  the  lecturer  stated  that 
he  gave  longer  exposure  to  this  hand,  as  he  knew  that  lead  was  one  of  the 
most  impervious  substances  to  these  rays.  In  reference  to  recent  statements 
about  getting  images  with  31.  3s.  apparatus,  he  stated  that  he  did  not  say  it 
was  impossible,  but  thought  that  it  may  possibly  be  noised  abroad  by  a  cheap 
coil  dealer.  He  would  not  be  now  surprised  to  hear  of  negatives  being  taken 
by  means  of  the  scullery  house  mangle. 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — 
February  17.— The  Council  were  empowered  to  take  the  preliminary  steps  for 
holding  an  International  Photographic  Exhibition  in  Glasgow  in  1897.  Mr. 
D.  C.  Coghill  lectured  on 

Photography  in  Relation  to  Letterpress  Printing  and  Process 
Engraving. 

He  explained,  and  showed  by  examples,  the  many  ways  in  which  pho 
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grapliy  is  employed  by  printers  for  purposes  of  illustration  and  reproduction. 
After  illustrating  the  general  principles  of  mechanical  engraving  by  trans¬ 
ferring  a  line  drawing  to  zinc  and  etching  the  plate,  he  described  the  photo¬ 
graphic  methods  of  preparing  plates  for  etching.  The  requirements  of  half¬ 
tone  work  were  then  explained,  and  a  reversing  mirror  and  lined  screen  were 
exhibited.  Details  of  the  bitumen  and  enamel  processes  were  given,  and 
blocks  by  each  process  were  etched  and  printed  successfully.  The  three- 
colour  process  was  also  described,  and  fine  examples  of  colour-printing  were 
exhibited.  Many  hints  as  to  the  kind  of  photograph  or  drawing  best  suited 
for  reproduction,  the  paper  for  printing,  and  the  care  of  blocks,  were  given 
during  the  lecture.  Mr.  Coghill  was  assisted  by  a  number  of  his  own  staff  of 
printers,  and  by  representatives  of  the  Regent  Engraving  Company. 

- +. - 


1896.  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

February  28,  29 .  Woolwich  Photographic  Society. 

March  2-6  .  "South  London  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

Charles  H.  Oakden,  30,  Henslowe-road,  East  Dulwich, 
S.E. 

,,  3-6  .  "Cheltenham  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  Philip 

Thomas,  College  Pharmacy,  Cheltenham. 


*  Signifies  that  there  are  Open  Classes. 


©omsspontence. 


&5T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 


COLOUR-RENDERING  ON  ORDINARY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Croydon  Camera 
Club  when  Mr.  White  gave  his  most  able  paper  on  The  Photography  of 
Colours ,  and  having  given  my  experience  as  corroborative  of  his  own  as 
regards  the  behaviour  of  ordinary  plates  with  the  yellow  screen,  in  Mr. 
White’s  absence  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  meet  Mr.  Wall  for  a.  practical 
defence  of  the  position  which  I  understood  Mr.  White  to  take  up  as 
regards  colour  rendering  by  non-colour-corrected  plates.  I  object  to 
academical  discussions  at  either  of  the  mentioned  societies,  but  suggest 
the  selection  of  some  accessible  stained  glass  window  for  the  practical 
test  with  the  camera.  It  must  be  understood  that  Mr.  White  did  not 
contend  that  prolonged  exposure  of  the  plates  in  question,  without  a 
screen  or  yellow  illumination,  would  alter  the  rendering  of  the  blues  and 
violets.  However,  nobody  who  tries  prolonged  exposure  will  find  other 
result  than  Mr.  White,  in  the  better,  if  not  perfect,  rendering  of  the 
yellows  and  reds,  but  he  must  use  the  screen  to  suppress  his  blues  and 
violets  whether  he  uses  colour  sensitive  or  other  plates.  Thanking  you, 
sir,  for  your  space, — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  T.  Sandell. 

The  Sandell  Works  Company  Limited ,  South  Norwood, 

London,  S.E. ,  February  24,  1896. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Punnett  (p.  124)  is,  no  doubt,  quite  right  about 
the  difference  between  aurine  and  aurantia.  Aurine  has  been  put  up  for 
me  when  I  asked  for  aurantia,  and  several  other  dyes  have  each  two 
or  more  different  trade  names.  Aniline  reds,  all  practically’alike  and  indis¬ 
tinguishable  in  the  spectroscope,  are  sold  as  roseine,  fuchsine,  magenta, 
and  azaleine.  It  is  unfortunate  that  some  dealers  in  dyestuffs  create 
confusion  by  using  inexact  names  for  chemical  products. 

My  strictures  apply  only  to  the  dye  which  I  named  in  my  letter,  and 
not  to  aurantia,  which,  if  it  is  something  quite  different,  may  very  well 
give  quite  different  results.  The  dyes  which  I  have  named  give  the 
results  which  I  have  described,  and  this  Mr.  Punnett,  I  am  glad  to  see, 
mow  fully  admits. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  E.  Ives. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemhn, — I  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  Mr. 
Tunnett,  but  his  comment  on  my  letter  (p.  15,  January  3)  is  so  very 
vulgar,  that  I  ask  to  be  allowed  a  few  words  in  reply. 

The  object  of  my  letter  was  to  express  my  keen  and  sincere  appreciation 
©f  Mr.  Ives’s  labours  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  orthochromatic  pho¬ 
tography,  and  to  suggest  a  more  generous  recognition  of  what  is  due  to 
Rim  ;  this  is  not  flattery.  Mr.  Punnett  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
words  he  uses. 

Mr.  Punnett,  in  his  first  letter  (p.  735,  November  15),  says:  “  animated 
by  Mr.  Ives’s  article,  we  made  a  screen  of  chrysoidine  and  deep  naphthol 
yellow,  but  could  not  obtain  satisfactory  results.”  In  his  letter  this  week 
(p.  124)  he  quotes  fourteen  experiments,  twelve  of  which  are  admittedly 
valueless.  One  is  the  old  combination  advised  by  Mr.  Ives,  which  he  now 
describes  as  yielding  almost  perfect  results ;  and  the  last  is  a  combination 


of  his  own,  which  he  thinks  is  equal  to  the  one  first  recommended  by  Mr 
Ives,  but  with  which  he  failed  to  get  satisfactory  results  in  November  last. 
This  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  he  might  have  accepted  Mr.  Ives’s 
formula  in  the  first  instance,  and  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  recording  a 
number  of  worthless  experiments. 

The  obvious  aim  of  Mr.  Punnett’s  first  letter  was  to  confuse  the  issue 
by  insinuating  that  Mr.  Ives’s  orthochromatic  results  on  ordinary  plates 
were  due  to  some  latent  orthochromatic  quality  in  the  plates  made  by  a 
firm  in  which  Mr.  Punnett  is  interested — plates  which  Mr.  Ives  admitted 
using  and  spoke  well  of — How  very  generous  !  As  to  the  dye,  Mr.  Punnett 
is  not  so  accurate  as  his  erudite  references  would  lead  one  to  expect ;  he 
did  not  advocate  aurantia  in  his  first  letter,  but  a  substance  he  called 
aurentia  ;  that  being  so,  i3  it  any  wonder  some  confusion  arose  as  to  what 
substance  he  really  did  mean  ? 

It  would  be  presumption  on  my  part  to  forestall  any  comments  Mr. 
Ives  may  wish  to  make  on  Mr.  Punnett’s  letter.  I  have  therefore  only 
touched  upon  those  points  which  possibly  come  better  from  an  outsider. 
Certainly  Mr.  Punnett  might  with  advantage  adopt  the  advice  he  proffers 
to  me.  Advice  is  cheap — cheap  as  free  advertisements. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Roundhay,  February  24,  1896.  F.  H.  Burton. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Hector  Maclean’s  letter  in  your  last  issue  displays 
an  ignorance  of  facts,  and  is  so  full  of  unwarrantable  sneers  and 
innuendoes,  both  astonishing  and  unworthy  in  a  man  of  his  position  as 
President  of  a  Society,  that  I  shall  let  it  severely  alone. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

E.  J.  Wall. 


THE  KEEPING  QUALITIES  OF  SENSITIVE  CARBON  TISSUE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  see  on  all  sides  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
carbon  process  amongst  all  classes  of  photographers,  and  this  in  spite  of 
two  great  disadvantages  which  it  possesses,  namely,  the  limited  keeping 
qualities  of  the  sensitive  tissue,  and  the  necessity  of  transferring  the 
image,  disadvantages  which,  if  effectually  removed,  would  give  an 
enormous  impetus  to  its  use.  Experimenters  have  for  some  time  been 
at  work  on  the  latter  problem  ;  but,  although  I  have  been  a  fairly  constant 
reader  of  the  photographic  press  for  several  years,  I  do  not  recollect 
seeing  one  paragraph  having  mention  of  the  former,  yet  this  would 
certainly  be  a  very  useful  field  for  experiment. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  moisture  exerts  a  considerable  influence  in 
hastening  insolubility,  and  the  idea  struck  me,  as,  doubtless,  it  has  others 
also,  of  keeping  the  sensitive  tissue  in  an  airtight  calcium  tube,  such  as 
is  used  in  platinotype  work,  in  order  to  see  if  damp  was  the  only  cause  of 
insolubility.  I  discovered  it  was  not. 

The  effect  of  keeping  the  tissue  in  this  dry  state  was  naturally  to 
render  it  exceedingly  brittle,  so  the  simple  expedient  at  once  suggested 
itself  of  softening  the  pieces  required  for  use  by  holding  them  for  a 
minute  or  so  in  the  steam  of  a  kettle.  By  adopting  this  method  I  was 
able,  at  various  times  up  till  October  1895,  to  print  transparencies  on 
tissue  obtained  from  the  Autotype  Company  in  the  end  of  September 
1894,  over  twelve  months. 

Again,  some  standard  brown,  bearing  the  date  of  November  1894, 
yielded  good  prints,  and  was  readily  soluble  up  till  April  1895  ;  but, 
towards  the  end  of  July,  on  again  trying  it,  it  was  found  to  be  insoluble. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  these  two  batches,  as  well  as  some  to  be  referred 
to  later  on,  were,  as  soon  as  procured,  kept  together  in  the  same  tube, 
under  identical  conditions,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  the  time 
during  which  they  remained  good. 

At  Midsummer  1895,  I  obtained  four  packets  of  sensitive  tissue  of 
different  colours — black,  brown,  sepia,  and  red  chalk — and,  not  being 
able  to  use  them  at  once,  I  placed  them  in  the  calcium  tube  ;  but  to  my 
surprise,  on  attempting  to  develop  them  in  a  little  over  three  weeks’  time, 
I  found  that  they  were  hopelessly  insoluble,  although  the  transparency 
tissue  previously  mentioned  was  still  perfectly  good. 

This  clearly  showed  that  there  was  some  element  of  decomposition  in 
the  tissue  itself,  apart  from  the  conditions  of  storage. 

On  speaking  once  to  a  representative  of  the  Autotype  Company,  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  subject,  and  he  stated  that,  in  his  experience,  the  temperature 
and  state  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  sensitising  the  tissue  had  a 
great  influence  on  its  keeping  qualities,  some,  sensitised  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  often  being  unfit  for  use  in  a  day  or  two,  whereas  it  is  well 
known  that,  if  sensitised  in  cold  weather,  it  may  be  kept  for  three  weeks 
or  a  month  without  any  special  precautions. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  if  these  unknown  factors  could  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  understood,  it  might  be  possible  to  manufacture  a  tissue  of 
vastly  increased  keeping  properties. 

I  trust  that  this  may  be  the  means  of  eliciting  correspondence  on  the 
subject,  as  some  amongst  your  numerous  readers  must  have  made  similar 
observations  to  my  own,  and  perhaps  carried  them  a  great  deal  farther. 

Believing  that  I  have  suggested  a  by  no  means  unprofitable  direction 
for  investigation, — I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  R.  Wellby. 

Sandycombe,  Kew  Gardens,  February  24,  1896. 
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WATKINS  DEVELOPING  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  Judges’  report  of  the  above  does  not,  I  fear,  give 
competitors  and  others  much  useful  information.  It  is  not  even  stated 
how  the  prize-winners  attained  their  results,  and  those  wishing  to  con¬ 
tinue  similar  trials  are  given  no  help  from  the  experience  gained  in 
these.  The  results  (except  those  of  Messrs.  Edwards)  have  now  come 
into  my  hands,  and,  as  I  find  there  is  much  to  be  learnt  from  them,  I 
am  drawing  up  a  report  of  what  each  competitor  has  done,  and  sum¬ 
marising  the  results. 

When  I  announced  this  competition,  I  stated  my  anticipation  that 
competitors  “  will  be  able  to  show  slight  changes  of  gradation  (inde¬ 
pendently  of  fog  and  stage  of  development),  but  only  in  certain  limited 
directions.”  I  was  wrong  as  regards  the  word  “slight,”  for  a  decided 
change  has  been  proved,  but  the  few  competitors  who  have  shown  change 
of  gradation  have  all  done  so  with  the  aid  of  strong  (over  eight  grains  to 
an  ounce)  pyro  developers. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Alfred  Watkins. 

Hereford ,  February  23,  1896. 


PHOTO-CHROMOSCOPES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Edwards  (p.  125),  referring  to  my  statement  (p.  109), 
that  the  photo-chromoscope  shown  by  him  was  “  constructed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  my  patent  specifications,  and  for  the  purposes  specified  therein,” 
and  is  an  “  infringement  of  my  patent  claims,”  says  I  “  must  know  such 
statements  to  be  incorrect.”  On  the  contrary,  I  know  them  to  be  correct. 
This  instrument,  as  constructed  by  Mr.  Edwards,  is  my  own  by  priority 
of  invention,  publication,  and  patent ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  had  not 
been  fully  disclosed  before  Mr.  Edwards’  first  date  of  record,  and  it 
Infringes  some  of  my  most  important  patent  claims. 

Mr.  Edwards  says  that,  had  he  been  content  with  the  use  of  coloured 
.glass  reflectors,  he  would  have  patented  the  device  before  I  did ;  but  I 
cannot  make  this  statement  fit  in  with  other  statements,  facts,  and  dates 
on  record.  In  the  first  place,  he  did  not  need  to  wait  to  “  conceive  the 
plan  of  using  plain  glasses  slightly  silvered  on  one  surface”  (p.  94),  any 
more  than  to  invent  the  use  of  coloured  glass  reflectors,  because  both  of 
these  ideas  had  been  disclosed  by  me,  in  a  British  patent  of  March  8, 
.1892,  and  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  May  17,  1893.  But  not 
even  an  application  made  immediately  after  the  time  when  he  says  he 
tried  coloured  glasses  ( one  only  of  the  methods  specified  in  my  patent), 

fully  six  months  ”  before  he  applied  for  provisional  protection,  would 
have  made  his  patent  antedate  my  own,  which  was  filed  nearly  eight 
months  before  his.  And,  then,  his  provisional  specification  does  not  dis¬ 
close  several  important  features  which  were  shown  and  claimed  as  new  in 
my  patent  specification  filed  July  3,  1894,  and  which  do  not  appear  in 
Mr.  Edwards’s  records  until  December  19,  1895,  four  or  five  months  after 
they  were  shown  in  an  illustration  of  my  instrument  which  appeared  in 
at  least  three  London  photographic  journals. 

Mr.  Edwards  also  makes  claims  with  reference  to  the  use  of  separate  j 
and  different  plates  with  a  single  exposure,  and  triple  prints,  two  elements 
of  which  are  on  separate  glasses,  and  the  third  on  a  thin  film  between 
them.  Both  of  these  ideas  were  also  disclosed  by  me  years  ago,  with 
differences  of  detail  only ;  the  first  in  a  lecture  at  the  Franklin  Institute, 
in  Philadelphia,  December  19,  1890,  on  which  occasion  I  showed  the 
camera  in  which  I  then  used  three  separate  and  different  plates  with  one 
exposure;  and  the  second,  in  my  book,  “A  New  Principle  in  Helio¬ 
chromy.”  It  is  evident  that  every  one  of  my  cameras,  single-lens  or  other¬ 
wise,  has  been  adapted  to  the  use  of  separate  and  different  plates  if 
preferred,  and  that  the  principle  is  no  less  my  own  because  I  have  more 
recently  recommended  a  procedure  which  I  believe  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
far  better. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Edwards  has  been  so  far  behind  time 
with  all  of  his  ideas,  that  he  has  “  no  standing,  either  in  fact  or  in  law.” 
Other  statements  which  he  makes  in  his  letter  are  not  justified  by  the 
facts,  but  an  adequate  reply  would  occupy  much  space,  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  not  be  made  necessary. 

I  cannot  reply  fully  to  Mons.  Nachet  until  I  have  seen  his  patent, 
which  I  believe  has  not  yet  been  published.  One  statement,  however,  is 
untrue,  and  another  is  so  incomplete  as  to  appear  to  be  calculated  to 
mislead  ;  so  that,  altogether,  Mons.  Nachet’s  communication  sounds  to 
me  like  mere  “bluff.”  I  have  a  patent  in  France,  which,  under  French 
patent  law,  protects  my  invention  there  from  July  3,  1894;  and  the  only 
claim  which  Mons.  Nachet  quotes  from  his  patent  of  March  29,  1894,  is 
anticipated  (as  it  stands  in  the  quotation)  in  a  French  patent  granted  to 
me  in  1892.  What  his  additional  certificates  may  contain  is  a  matter  of 
no  importance  as  affecting  my  patent  rights. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

F.  E.  Ives. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Under  above  heading,  in  your  issue  of  21st  inst.,  there 


appears  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Patrick  &  Sons,  of  Edinburgh.  Will  you 
allow  me,  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  landscape  publishing  trade,  to 
explaip,  firstly,  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Committee  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphers’  Copyright  Union  to  frame  Rule  23  ;  and,  secondly,  to  point  out 
what  has  been  the  practical  result  of  the  rule  ? 

Owing  to  the  enterprise  of  the  editors  of  the  illustrated  preBB,  and  the 
wonderful  development  of  all  classes  of  process  work,  an  entirely  new 
and  profitable  source  of  income  has  been  opened  up  to  the  publisher  of 
landscape  photographs.  It  only  gradually  dawned  on  the  latter  that  he 
was  justly  and  fairly  entitled  to  some  compensation  for  the  use  of  his 
picture,  which  had  cost  him  time  and  money  to  produce.  That  was  the 
first  stage ;  then  came  the  time  when  we  all  charged  whatever  seemed 
good  to  us,  with  the  result  that  we  under-quoted  each  other,  and  gene¬ 
rally  cut  each  other’s  throats  all  round.  Then  the  Copyright  Union  took 
us  under  its  wing,  and  suggested  that  we  ourselves  should  fix  a  minimum 
fee  and  stick  to  it.  This  we  did,  fixing  the  same  at  H)s.  6 d.t  and  I  shall 
presently  point  out  how  the  rule  has  worked. 

In  order  to  complete  my  case,  I  must  next  turn  to  the  users  of  our 
copyright  pictures,  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  illustrated  press. 
It  is  here  that  the  best  work  of  the  Union  has  been  done,  and  a 
result  has  been  accomplished  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  tact  and 
administrative  powers  of  the  President  and  his  lieutenants.  I  have 
said  that  the  reproduction  of  landscape  photographs  in  the  illus¬ 
trated  press  was  a  new  trade  for  the  photographer,  and  in  no  less 
degree  it  was  a  new  one  for  the  editor.  At  first  the  latter  did 
not  see  why  he  should  pay'  anything  for  the  use  of  one  of  our 
photographs ;  he  never  had  done  so,  and  he  didn’t  see  why  he  should 
begin  to  do  so.  Now,  no  man,  single-handed,  can  either  fight  or  con¬ 
vince  an  editor,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  oourteous,  but  well-armed,  front  displayed  by  the  Photographers’ 
Copyright  Union,  a  most  valuable  part  of  our  annual  turn-over  would 
have  been,  in  great  degree,  lost  to  us.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  working 
of  the  rule,  I  must  give  my  own  personal  experience,  which  I  imagine  to 
be  the  average  one.  During  the  time  my  firm  have  been  members  of  the 
Union  our  income  from  fees  has  steadily  increased,  and  now  amounts  to 
more  than  a  few  hundreds  a  year.  A  large  part  of  this  sum  is  earned  by 
negatives  which  only  command  the  minimum  fee  of  10s.  6 d.  As  a  proof, 
however,  that  a  really  good  subject  will  command  a  good  price,  I  may 
mention  that  during  1894,  in  some  hundreds  of  cases,  we  obtained  from 
twice  to  ten  times  the  minimum  sum  fixed  by  the  Union.  We  started 
with  the  idea  of  treating  the  editor  as  fairly  and  honestly  as  we  could, 
and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  placing  on  record  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  generous  and  straightforward  way  in  which  the  illustrated 
press  have  met  the  Photographers’  Copyright  Union.  I  may  safely  say 
that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  both  editor  and  photographer  are 
now  agreed  that  10s.  6 cl.  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  to  pay  for  the  use 
of  the  latter’s  property,  and  I  have  never  found  an  editor  to  refuse  a 
higher  sum  for  a  picture  of  exceptional  merit  or  interest. 

I  think  Messrs.  Patrick  &  Sons  will  find  in  the  end  that  Rule  23 
is  their  greatest  safeguard  and  protection,  and  our  own  experience  has 
proved,  over  and  over  again,  that  we  gain  far  more  than  we  lose  by  its 
observance.  In  reply  to  a  communication  requesting  a  lower  quotation 
than  10s.  6 d.,  a  courteous  letter,  stating  that  the  latter  sum  is  the 
minimum  allowed  by  the  Union,  and  that,  consequently,  the  writers  are 
unable  to  give  way,  will,  in  most  cases,  bring  about  the  desired  result. 
Every  day  membership  in  the  Union  is  being  extended,  and  every 
photographer  who  enlists  under  its  banner  strengthens  our  cause  by 
lessening  the  danger  of  unfair  competition  and  underselling. 

The  result  of  repealing  the  rule,  or  of  reducing  the  minimum  fee  to 
simply  a  nominal  amount,  would  be  to  cut  the  ground  away  from  under 
our  feet.  Whatever  quotation  we  gave,  we  should  know  to  a  certainty 
that  some  one  would  under-quote  us,  and,  what  is  now  a  fine  and  profit- 
;  able  trade  would  soon  be  of  no  use  to  any  of  us.  The  establishment 
;  and  loyal  observance  of  the  rule  as  it  stands  puts  us  all  on  a  level.  By 
this  time  the  editor  of  any  paper  of  importance  knows  as  well  as  we  do 
|  that  the  minimum  fee  is  10s.  Qd.  This  he  is  prepared  to  pay,  and  his 
’  only  aim  now  is  to  get  the  best  picture  he  can  find.  This  state  of  things 
|  will  only  produce  a  fair  and  friendly  rivalry,  and  an  added  anxiety  on 
our-  part  to  produce  the  best  possible  work ;  unfair  competition  and 
underselling  (which  have  ruined  so  many  kindred  trades)  will  be  an 
impossibility. 

Messrs.  Patrick  &  Sons  are,  of  course,  right  in  saying  that  there  are 
people  who  will  not  pay  the  minimum  fee  allowed  by  the  Union,  and 
i  who  will  use  every  endeavour  to  find  a  cheaper  market ;  but  these  latter 
|  gentlemen  will  find  it  more  difficult  every  day  to  obtain  such  cheap 
■  illustrations.  Every  photographer  who  can  be  persuaded  to  join  our 
j;  Union  takes  a  man  out  of  the  enemy’s  camp.  A  man  has  everything  to 
|  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  becoming  a  member,  and  I  feel  sure  the 
influence  of  Messrs.  Patrick  would  be  sufficient  to  obtain  many  new 
I  members  in  their  part  of  the  world.  These  are  still  the  early  days  of 
the  Union,  but,  when  we  see  what  has  been  already  accomplished  by  its 
instrumentality,  we  are  certainly  justified  in  hoping  and  expecting  that 
I  the  annoying  cases  referred  to  by  Messrs.  Patrick  will  become  daily  less 
1  frequent. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

February  25,  1896.  E.  Frith 

( F .  Frith  <£  Co .,  Reigatc). 


February  28,  1896] 
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To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  February  14,  Mr.  Henry  Gower  defends 
Buie  23  of  the  Copyright  Union  against  the  criticism  of  a  contemporary, 
and  argues  that  a  rule  is  made  to  be  observed ;  that  is  precisely  why 
rpany  provincial  photographers  (myself  included)  are  prevented  from 
joining  the  Union,  as  we  know  that  we  should  often  be  compelled  to 
break  that  particular  rule. 

We  prefer  to  remain  outside  a  body,  whose  general  aims  have  our 
heartiest  approval,  rather  than  make  a  promise  we  should  not  be  able  to 
keep. 

ine  position  of  the  provincial  photographer  is  quite  different  to  that  of 
his  brother  professional  in  London ;  no  doubt,  it  would  be  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  publisher  of  photographs  (whose 
business  has,  no  doubt,  suffered  severely  during  the  last  few  years  from 
the  competition  of  cheap  reproductions),  to  persuade  every  photographer 
in  the  country  to  make  a  charge  for  every  one  of  his  photographs  that  is 
reproduced.  But  the  provincial  man  knows  that  his  interests,  and  those 
of  the  London  photographers,  especially  those  who  work  largely  for 
publication,  are  not  identical,  and  he  fails  to  see  why  he  should  throw 
away  chances  of  obtaining  work  in  order  to  put  a  lever  into  the  hands 
of  the  London  publisher  of  photographs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Buie  23  prevents  many  from  joining  the 
Union.  I  know  at  least  three  in  Birmingham. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Harold  Baker,  Photographer. 

58,  New-street  ( opposite  Colonnade),  Birmingham,  February,  18,  1896. 


THE  RECENT  LIMELIGHT  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Mr.  Gwyer  has  declined  my  offer  to  submit  our  respec¬ 
tive  jets  to  independent  experts,  and  has  therefore  no  right  to  question 
the  verdict  given  at  the  public  competition  on  January  22  last. 

If  he  advertises  or  allows  any  one  else  to  advertise  that  “  the  Gwyer 
jet  proved  the  best  at  the  jet  competition  on  January  22,”  he  will  be  cir¬ 
culating  a  statement  which  is  incorrect. 

I  am  sorry  Mr.  Gwyer  cannot  calculate  that  a  diameter  of  '085  gives  an 
-opening  of  more  than  one  third  larger  than  '072,  but  the  fact  remains. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  W.  Scarborough. 

Crouch  End,  February  22,  1896. 


OPERATORS’  GRIEVANCES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Many  number  of  times  have  I  read  in  the  Journal,  with 
Ho  little  interest,  “Airings  of  Photographers’  and  Photographic  Assistants’ 
Grievances  ;  ”  therefore  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  finla  small  space  for 
the  following: — “Photographers  aud  their  Advertisements”  I  have 
often  wondered  why  they  don't  state  the  wages  when  advertising  for  an 
assistant.  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  do  that  as  to  say,  “  Good  wages 
given.”  They  must  know  perfectly  well  the  wages  they  can  afford,  or 
better  still,  they  “intend  paying.”  Can  any  photographer  assign  any 
reason  for  not  doing  so  ?  Surely,  they  can’t  be  ashamed  to  advertise  the 
salary,  if  it  is  a  fair  one  ;  but  this  is  where  the  photographer’s  weak 
point  lies. 

Another  item  of  importance  is  the  “  Keeping  of  Specimens,”  but 
which  is  not  evidently  considered  so  by  photographers  generally.  They 
usually  receive  specimens,  in  answer  to  their  advertisements,  on  a 
Saturday  morning,  and  are  detained  by  them  over  the  following  Saturday, 
which  debars  the  assistant  (unless  he  has  two  sets  of  photographs  of 
himself — and  not  many  have)  from  answering  any  situation  he  may  see 
in  that  week’s  Journal.  They  are  not  even  returned  then,  unless  a 
second  application  is  made  for  them.  This  is  gross  and  selfish  neglect 
on  the  photographer’s  part ;  yet  he  is  the  first  to  cry  out  about  not  being 
able  to  get  an  assistant  to  work  for  his  interests.  No  wonder,  for  at 
present  they  have  a  very  one-sided  way  of  doing  business. — I  am,  yours, 
&c..  Aboveboard. 

February  21,  1896. 


Among  the  special  subjects  investigated  and  written  about  by  Mr. 
Harrison  have  been  the  following  :  the  methods  of  preserving  wet  plates 
in  working  order  for  considerable  periods  ;  devices  for  rendering  tourist 
cameras  lighter  without  loss  of  efficiency ;  he  was  the  first  to  make  a 
gelatine  emulsion  and  to  develop  it  with  alkaline  pyro ;  but  pressure  of 
other  work  prevented  him  from  following  up  his  remarkable  discovery. 
(See  Mr.  Bolas’  lecture  at  the  Photographic  Society,  1892.)  Briefly,  during 
thirty  years  Mr.  Harrison  has  steadily  worked  on  photographic  matters, 
has  materially  assisted  in  progress,  and  has  never  tried  to  make  pecuniary 
gain  out  of  his  work.  He  is  now,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  stricken 
down  with  brain  paralysis,  and  scientific  writing  has  not  enabled  him  to 
lay  up  for  old  age  or  illness.  We,  therefore,  with  much  confidence 
appeal  to  the  photographic  world  to  assist  in  this  most  deserving  case. 
Contributions  will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  F.  H.  Varley, 
82,  Newington  Green-road,  London,  N. — We  are,  yours,  &c. 

Andrew  Pringle,  Frederick  H.  Varley. 


THE  THEATROGRAPH. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Paul,  of  44,  Hatton-garden,  is  the  inventor  of  this  piece  of 
apparatus,  which  is  designed  for  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  kinetoscopic  pictures  on  to  the 
lantern  screen.  It  is  constructed  of  steel, 
gun  metal,  and  aluminium,  and  of  such  size 
a3  to  go  between  the  condenser  and  objective 
of  an  ordinary  lantern.  The  film  containing 
the  photographs  is  drawn  from  the  spool  at 
the  top  of  the  instrument,  and  passes  under 
the  rollers  and  presser  pad  in  front  of  an 
oblong-  aperture  through  which  the  light 
passes,  then  under  an  aluminium  sprocket 
wheel  to  a  second  spool,  on  which  it  is  auto¬ 
matically  wound  up.  Each  turn  of  the  hori¬ 
zontal  shaft,  which  is  driven  from  a  small 
hand  wheel,  actuates  a  cam,  which  instan¬ 
taneously  shuts  off  the  light,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  sprocket  wheel  is  acted  on  by  a  steel 
finger,  causing  it  to  move  forward  the  space 
of  one  picture ;  the  film  is  then  locked  in 
position  for  projection,  the  shutter  opens  and 
allows  the  picture  to  be  projected.  In  this 
way  the  film  is  at  rest  the  greater  part  of  a 

revolution,  giving  a  bright  image.  The  rapid  revolution  of  the  shaft 
causes  successive  pictures  to  appear  without  discontinuity,  as  in  the 
kinetoscope,  until  the  whole  scene  has  been  presented. 

We  witnessed  the  theatrograph  in  actual  operation,  and  the  projected 
images,  with  the  lifelike  motions  of  the  figures,  were  successfully  shown. 
If  the  theatrograph,  together  with  series  of  kinetoscopic  photographs, 
is  available  at  reasonable  prices,  it  should  supply  an  extremely  popular 
addition  to  the  resources  of  the  lantern  lecturer. 


Slndtucrd  to  Com.SpontrrntO. 


***  All  matters  intended  /or  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

**.*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  v:e  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  I'niess  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  k  Co.,  2,  York-street , 
Lovent  Garden,  London. 


AN  APPEAL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — For  over  thirty  years  Mr.  William  H.  Harrison  has  been 
engaged  in  matters  connected  with  photographic  progress,  and  he  has 
beyond  doubt  materially  contributed  to  that  progress.  He  has  been  a 
regular  contributor  of  useful  articles  to  photographic  journals,  especially 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  and  latterly  Photography.  For 
some  time  he  was  editor  of  the  Photographic  News  His  nature  and 
manner  being  singularly  unobtrusive,  his  works  were  frequently  known 
where  his  name  was  unknowu. 


“Nikko,”  “Bohemian,”  P.  Parsons,  C.  C.  Bates,  “  Tableaux  \  ivants,’ 
and  others  iu  our  next. 

Lenses. — Photoic  Art  says:  “I  aui  about  to  erect  a  small  studio,  about 
23  x  9  feet,  with  a  leau-to  roof,  12  feet  to  7  feet,  to  face  light  N.  E.  In 
this  it  is  my  desire  to  make  various  studies,  full-length  figures,  smaL 
groupings,  &c.  I  shall  use  a  15  x  12  studio  camera,  and  all  sizes  of 
plates  down  to  quarter-plate,  aud  wish  for  your  esteemed  advice  in 
choice  of  lens  or  lenses  for  the  purpose  under  above  conditions.  The 
studio  is  small  for  the  class  of  work  to  be  done  in  it.  To  do  all,  several 
lenses  will  be  required.  The  most  useful  will  be  one  of  the  group  or 
universal  series  of  about  twenty-four  inches  focus  for  the  larger  sizes  . 
a  portrait  lens  for  cabinets,  and  one  for  cartes-de-  visite. 
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Photographing  in  the  National  Gallery. — E.  B.  says  :  “Can  you  inform 
me  whether  it  is  possible  for  the  public  to  obtain  leave  to  photograph 
pictures  in  the  N  ational  Gallery ;  and,  if  so,  to  whom  should  application 
be  made?  I  refer  to  pictures  which  could  be  taken  as  they  hang.” — 
In  reply:  Write  to  the  Secretary,  National  Gallery,  Trafalgar-square. 
We  believe  permission  is  obtained  without  much  difficulty. 

Stains. — Royal  Studio  -writes :  “We  enclose  print,  and  should  feel  obliged 
if  you  could  give  us  the  cause  of  the  yellow  spots  on  same.  We  have 
had  about  half  a  dozen  similar.  They  are  of  a  white,  milky  colour  at 
first,  and  afterwards  go  yellow.” — The  stains  are  caused  in  the  fixing 
solutions,  either  from  the  prints  sticking  together  for  a  time,  or  air 
bubbles  being  allowed  to  stick  to  them. 

Perished  Indiarubber. — Shutter  says:  “About  eighteen  months  ago  I 
bought  a  new  shutter  with  pneumatic  release.  Soon  after  the  ball 
began  to  collapse,  and  now  is  quite  flat.  Unscrewing  the  ball  does  not 
tend  to  fill  it,  and,  if  forced  into  shape,  only  collapses  again  when  the 
pressure  is  removed.  The  rubber  is  quite  thick  enough  to  keep  it  in 
shape.” — Evidently  the  rubber  has  perished.  You  will  have  to  get  a 
new  ball. 

Toning  Difficulty. — P.  F.  L.  S.  writes  :  “I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you 
will  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  enclosed  prints  toning  to  such  a  nasty 
colour  in  their  half-tones.  They  are  on  Eastman’s  Solio  paper,  which 
has  been  in  stock  only  a  few  days,  and  has  been  carefully  kept  in  a  tin 
box.  The  toning  bath  used  was  given  by  Eastman.” — The  toning  bath 
is  clearly  out  of  order.  Better  make  a  new  one  and  keep  it  a  day  or  two 
before  using  it. 

Toning. — Hypo  asks:  “Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
P.O.P.  prints  going  a  muddy  colour?  We  tone  100,  and  two  or  three 
go  muddy  and  a  few  go  pinky.  We  use  the  Ilford  paper.  We  use 
hard  water,  not  distilled.  Is  that  the  cause  of  it?” — As  only  two  or 
three  out  of  100  toned  in  the  same  bath  are  unsatisfactory,  it  is  clear 
that  the  manipulation  is  at  fault.  The  two  prints  enclosed  are  decidedly 
over-toned,  the  only  fault  with  them. 

Price-lists. — Rae  writes  as- under:  “I  am  about  to  issue  a  twelve-page 
catalogue  of  enlargements,  specialities,  &c. ,  and,  having  been  troubled 
before  by  other  people  copying  my  prices,  in  fact,  issuing  a  facsimile 
price-list,  altering  name  and  address  only,  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
will  tell  me  in  your  next  issue  if  I  can  copyright  a  new  one  at  Stationers’ 
Hall?” — Prices  cannot  be  made  copyright,  so  that  others  cannot  charge 
the  same ;  therefore  it  would  be  of  no  use  registering  the  new 
catalogue. 

Cracked  Films. — J.vs.  Paterson  says  :  “  Can  you  tell  me  any  reason  for  the 
cracking  of  the  film  on  the  enclosed  plate  ?  The  collodion  is  Mawson’s, 
six  weeks  iodised,  and  the  albumen  substratum  is  very  strong.  I 
suspect  the  varnish,  and  would  be  glad  of  a  remedy  if  you  can  oblige 
me.” — It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  varnish  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  or  it  may  be  the  substratum,  if  that  were  too  thick.  We 
should  advise  the  trial  of  another  brand  of  varnish  and  a  thinner 
substratum,  or  none  at  all.  By  abandoning  the  substratum  the  varnish 
has  the  chance  of  penetrating  to  the  glass,  and,  as  it  were,  binding 
to  it. 

Train  in  Motion. — Arthur  R.  Reilly.  “Allow  me  to  ask  you  the  following 
questions.  What  stop,  lens,  light,  plate  (how  many  times  wet)  would  I 
require  to  take  a  train  running  twelve  miles  an  hour  ?  What  would  be 
the  exposure  ?” — Before  answering  such  a  question  as  this,  we  should 
require  to  know  the  sensitiveness  of  the  wet  plate.  Wet  plates, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  bath,  collodion,  &c.,  vary  greatly  in  their 
sensibility.  However,  it  may  be  roughly  stated  that,  to  take  an  object 
sharp,  broadside  on,  moving  at  twelve  miles  an  hour,  the  exposure 
must  be  about  the  three-hundredth  of  a  second,  supposing  the  object  to 
be  fifty  or  sixty  feet  from  the  camera.  From  this  may  be  judged  the 
plate  and  aperture  of  the  lens  to  use. 

Elementary  Books. — “Want  to  Learn”  says  :  “I  should  be  much  obliged 
if  you  would  advise  me  as  to  what  books  (elementary)  I  ought  to  get 
on  the  following  subjects :  Light,  Optics,  and  Photographic  Chemistry. 
I  have  advanced  books  on  the  above  subjects,  but  find  they  are  too 
technical  for  me  to  understand  at  present,  as  I  am  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  subjects,  and  am  much  puzzled  by  the  mysterious  signs,  symbols, 
&c.,  which  are  not  explained.  As  I  take  an  interest  in  these  subjects, 
and  should  like  to  study  them,  I  should  feel  much  obliged  for  your 
advice.” — In  reply:  Light ,  by  Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood;  Photographic 
Lenses,  by  J.  A.  Hodges ;  Materia  Photographica ,  by  C.  J.  Leaper.  Your 
photographic  dealer  will  procure  them  for  you. 

Residues. — Residue  asks  :  “Would  you  kindly  answer  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  : — 1.  Have  the  ashes  from  either  gelatino-chloride,  ‘  or  sensitised 
papers  on  a  nitrate  bath,’  to  be  treated  in  any  way  before  putting  into 
the  furnace  to  run  down  the  silver  ?  2.  The  best  way  to  recover  the 
silver  from  an  old  sensitising  bath,  so  as  to  run  down  in  the  furnace  ? 
3.  I  presume  chloride  of  silver  will  melt  in  the  furnace  ?  4.  Could  you 
give  me  the  name  of  any  book  that  would  help  me  on  the  above 
subject  ?” — 1  and  3.  The  residues  will  require  flux.  This  is  equal  paits 
of  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  of  potash ;  one  and  a  half  parts  of  the 
mixture  to  one  part  of  the  residue.  2.  Add  common  salt,  and  the 
silver  will  be  precipitated  as  chloride.  4.  No.  Plenty  on  the  subject 
will  be  found  in  back  volumes  of  the  Journal. 


Lighting  of  Portraits. — Cade.  Several  of  the  portraits  would  be  better  if 
they  had  had  less  front  and  top  light;  they  would  have  had  greater 
rotundity,  which  they  lack,  particularly  the  profiles.  The  studio  is  an 
unsuitable  one. 

Prizes,  Magnesium  Lamp,  Lunar  Photograph,  STors. — F.  King  says  : 
“May  I  ask  you  to  kindly  answer  the  following?  1.  Do  Messrs. 
Faulkner  intend  giving  prizes  annually  for  photographs?  2.  A 
description  of  the  modern  magnesium  wire  or  ribbon-burning  appara¬ 
tus,  without  clockwork  ?  3.  How  may  a  picture  of  the  moon  be  taken 
with  an  ordinary  telescope?  4.  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
ordinary  and  the  universal  system  of  stop-marking  ?  Will  a  stop  one- 
eighth  of  the  principal  focus  be  f- 8  by  the  universal  system  ?” — In 
reply :  1.  We  do  not  know.  Better  write  the  firm.  2.  There  are 
several  forms.  Better  call  at  a  dealer’s  and  see  the  different  sorts.  3. 
Fit  a  camera  on  the  eyepiece  end  of  the  instrument,  and  mount  it  with 
the  usual  clockwork  arrangement  to  follow  the  motion.  4.  Yes. 

Building  Law. — Studio  writes  :  “  There  are  two  houses  together  ;  we  occupy 
one  of  them,  and  we  have  a  large  garden  each,  which  are  thirty-six  feet 
from  front  of  house.  Our  garden  is  36x29  feet,  which  gives  me  ample 
room  for  a  studio  24  x  16  feet.  1.  Can  any  one  prevent  me  from  build¬ 
ing  one  ?  2.  Shall  I  have  to  pay  anything  ?  3.  Is  there  any  particular 
way  or  means  of  building  it  so  as  I  shall  not  have  to  pay  anything 
4.  If  I  build  it  with  wheels  on,  could  the  City  Council  object  ?  The 
garden  is  walled  and  palisades  all  round,  and  it  would  not  interfere  with 
any  one.  ” — In  reply  :  1.  Impossible  to  answer  the  question,  as  we  do 
not  know  the  bylaws  of  the  particular  city.  Each  town  makes  its 
own.  2  and  3.  If  it  is  not  against  the  law,  no,  except,  perhaps,  a  fee  to 
the  local  surveyor.  4.  We  imagine  that  building  the  studio  on  wheels 
will  make  no  difference — as  regards  the  City  Council. 
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Acetylene. — Referring  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Rodwell’s  communication  recently,  and 
replying  for  other  correspondents,  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Banks  and  Mr. 
Rodwell  are  practically  correct  in  their  estimate  of  the  volume  of 
acetylene  gas  obtainable  from  one  pound  of  calcium  carbide.  We  have 
repeated  the  calculations  hurriedly  made  in  replying  to  E.  W.  B.  the 
previous  week,  and  find  that,  owing  to  the  misplacement  of  the  decimal 
point  in  the  figures  in  a  table  of  specific  gravities  to  which  we  referred, 
we  arrived  at  a  very  much  higher  result  than  the  correct  one.  On  going 
over  our  calculations  again,  however,  and  taking  the  specific  gravity  of 
acetylene  as  0-92,  with  air  as  unity,  the  volume  of  the  gas  theoretically 
obtainable  from  one  pound  of  the  carbide  lies  between  the  figures  given 
by  Mr.  Banks  and  Mr.  Rodwell,  and,  allowing  for  impurities,  the  former 
is,  no  doubt,  practically  correct. 

Intensifying  Process. — B.  F.  G.  asks  if  the  bromide-of-copper  intensifier  is 
considered  a  good  process  for  intensifying  gelatine  negatives,  as  he  has 
tried  it  on  some  that  were  extremely  thin,  and  altogether  failed,  as  it 
“  seems  to  intensify  the  shadows  more  than  the  rest  of  the  picture.” — 
In  reply :  That  method  of  intensification,  we  should  say,  is  eminently 
unsuited  for  use  with  gelatine  plates  of  any  kind,  but  more  especially 
for  half-tone  subjects.  The  amount  of  density  it  gives  is  far  too  great 
for  any  but  black-and-white  or  process  negatives,  while  the  difficulty  of 
removing  the  last  trace  of  the  copper  solution  from  the  film  previous  to 
the  application  of  the  silver  solution,  and  subsequently  the  removal  of 
the  latter,  militate  much  against  its  use  if  it  were  otherwise  allowable. 
But  most  probably  our  correspondent’s  chief  cause  of  failure  lies  in 
imperfect  removal  of  the  hypo  from  the  film  before  bleaching,  for,  even 
with  a  collodion  plate  fixed  in  hypo,  it  is  in  the  last  degree  difficult  to 
sufficiently  get  rid  of  the  latter  salt. 

Collodio- chloride  for  TRANSPARENCIES. — W.  Hodson  writes :  “I  have 
made  some  collodio-chloride  emulsion  by  a  formula  that  I  used  to 
succeed  with  very  well  some  years  ago  for  small  portrait  work,  but  I 
now  want  to  use  it  for  transparencies.  When  employed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  although  it  gives  a  rich,  vigorous  image,  I  find  great  difficulty 
both  in  getting  a  coating  free  from  irregularities  and  also  in  keeping  the 
film  on  the  plate.  The  film,  when  dried  by  heat,  appears  at  first 
perfectly  uniform,  but  soon  becomes  studded  over  with  crystals  and 
markings,  many  of  which  show  badly  in  the  finished  picture.  Can  you 
suggest  any  means  of  avoiding  this,  and  can  you  say  if  it  would  be  of 
any  use  to  employ  a  substratum  of  any  kind  to  prevent  the  film  slipping, 
and,  if  so,  what  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  ready  way  of 
making  reversed  negatives  by  the  nitric -acid  process  if  the  physical 
difficulties  could  be  overcome.” — In  reply  :  A  series  of  articles  will  be 
found  in  our  volume  for  1891  on  Collodio-chloride  for  Transparencies, 
in  which  the  difficulties  mentioned  are  dealt  with  ;  but,  if  our  corre¬ 
spondent  cannot  refer  to  those  articles,  we  may  say  briefly  that  the 
irregularities  are  due  to  the  large  proportion  of  soluble  and  crystallisable 
matter  contained  in  the  emulsion,  which,  in  the  case  of  paper  prints,  are 
absorbed  by  the  paper ;  but,  when  glass  is  used,  as  they  cannot  sink 
into  the  support,  they  crystallise  in  and  on  the  film,  producing  the 
result  complained  of.  To  obtain  the  best  results  on  glass  a  special 
emulsion  should  be  used  ;  but,  even  with  an  ordinary  emulsion,  the 
defects  may  be  greatly  ameliorated,  or  almost  annihilated,  by  using  a 
substratum  of  gelatine,  rendered  partially  insoluble  with  chrome  alum. 
This  forms  a  porous  layer,  into  which  the  salts  are  in  great  measure 
absorbed,  as  in  the  ease  of  paper,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  helps  to 
hold  the  collodion  film  on  the  glass.  With  regard  to  the  adaptation  of 
the  “print-out”  emulsion  to  the  nitric-acid  reversal  process,  we  fear 
you  will  not  find  it  answer,  for  the  reason  that  the  image  formed  by  the 
direct  action  of  light  is  not  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  is  therefore  not 
removable  by  that  means  in  the  same  way  as  a  developed  image. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Vert  many  of  oar  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  learn  with  regret 
that  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  who  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
was  a  valued  contributor  to  these  pages,  has  been  stricken 
down  with  paralysis  of  the  brain,  and  is  thus  rendered  unable 
to  follow  any  occupation. 

*  *  * 

An  appeal  on  bis  behalf  is  made  by  Messrs.  Andrew  Pringle 
■  and  F.  H.  Varley,  whose  letter  we  published  last  week. 
Mr.  Harrison’s  best  years  and  energies  have  been  spent  in  the 
study  of  photography,  in  the  journalism  of  which  he  has  ever 
taken  a  part  as  prominent  as  it  was  honourable,  and  we  hope 
that  a  prompt  response  will  be  given  to  the  appeal  that  has 
been  made  on  his  behalf.  Mr.  F.  H.  Varley,  82  Newington 
-Green-road,  Highbury,  will  receive  subscriptions,  or  they  may 
be  forwarded  to  us. 

*  #  # 


is  in  process  of  formation.  The  Exhibition  will  be  held  from 
the  early  part  of  June  till  the  end  of  September,  and  will  com¬ 
prise  : —  (1)  Illustrations  of  the  History  of  Photography: 
Early  Daguerrotypes,  Calotypes,  Ac.  (2)  Photographic  In¬ 
struments,  Materials,  and  Appliances,  Lenses,  Cameras, 
Chemicals,  Ac.  (3)  Illustrations  of  Modern  Processes  in 
Photography.  (4)  Applications  of  Photography  :  Portraiture, 
landscape  photographs,  architecture  ;  reproductions  of  pictures, 
drawings,  etchings,  and  engravings ;  photo-lithographs,  photo¬ 
gravures,  phototypy,  photo-block-printing;  colour  photography; 
Rdntgen’s  photographs ;  copying  plans,  maps,  mechanical 
drawings  ;  illustration  of  books ;  lantern  slides ;  decoration  of 
glass,  pottery,  vitrified  enamels,  Ac.  ;  astronomy,  meteorology, 
microscopy,  spectroscopy,  Ac. 

#  *  * 

The  preliminary  prospectus  states  that  the  object  of  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  is  to  illustrate  the  history  and  development  cf  ph  oto- 
graphy,  and  to  show  the  numerous  and  important  applications 
of  the  art  to  science,  art,  and  industry.  The  elements  of  com¬ 
petition  and  trade  will  not  enter  into  the  Exhibition,  nor  will 
there  be  any  prize  offered  to  exhibitors.  Portraits  will  be 
shown  only  in  so  far  as  they  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
various  methods  of  portrait  photography,  or  special  features 
of  size,  treatment,  artistic  excellence,  Ac.  Landscapes  may  be 
accepted  on  account  of  the  interest  of  the  subject,  as  well  as 
for  technical  excellence.  Reproductions  of  art  objects  will  be 
received  both  as  illustrations  of  processes  and  for  the  art  istic 
interest  and  importance  they  possess.  No  charge  will  be  made 
to  contributors.  Communications  respecting  the  business  f  the 
Exhibition  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Cor¬ 
poration  Galleries  of  Art,  270,  Sauchiehall-street,  Glasgow-. 

*  41  * 

Messrs.  Thomas  Illingworth  A  Co.,  the  well-known  photo¬ 
graphic  printers  and  enlargers,  of  Willesden,  inform  us  that 
they  have  opened  west-end  showrooms  at  5,  Soho-street, 
Oxford-street,  W.,  where  they  intend  keeping  the  latest  novel¬ 
ties  suitable  for  photographers,  and  a  display  of  enlargements, 
Ac.  The  central  position  of  the  new  showrooms  will,  no 
doubt,  prove  a  convenience  to  the  firm's  London  clients. 


The  Corporation  of  Glasgow  have  - determined  to  inaugurate 
the  new  Camphill  Gallery  with  a  Photographic  Exhibition. 
The  undertaking  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Museum  and 
Galleries  Committee,  aided  by  a  Consulting  Committee,  which 


*  *  * 

Mr.  Hugh  Clements,  of  61,  Barry-road,  S.E.,  has  been  good 
enough  to  forward  us  a  copy  of  his  weather  predictions  for  the 
month  of  March.  The  subject  is  one  to  which  he  has  devoted 
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special  study,  and  last  year  he  Began  the  publican  n  of  a 
monthly  journal  called  The  Cleric  of  tie  Weather,  the  pre¬ 
dictions  in  which,  we  noted  at  the  time,  were  signally  accurate. 
We  append  Mr.  Clements’  March  predictions ;  they  apply  to 
the  London  district  only. 

*  *  * 

“  My  predictions,”  says  Mr.  Clements,  “  so  far  this  year  have 
been  correct  in  almost  every  detail.  Rainfall:  There  will  be 
under  the  average  rainfall,  and,  on  the  whole,  March  will  be  a 
fine  and  rather  dry  month.  The  most  unsettled  part  will  be 
from  the  6th  to  the  14th.  There  will  be  also  some  slight  un¬ 
settlement  at  the  commencement  of  the  month,  the  20tb, 
22nd,  and  29th,  the  weather  beiog  generally  fair  from  l'5th  to 
31st,  and  from  2nd  to  6tli.  Temperature :  Generally  the  first 
half  of  the  month  will  be  milder  and  the  latter  half  colder. 
The  milder  days  will  occur  on  1st,  6th  to  11th,  and  from  21st 
to  24th,  and  the  colder  days  will  be  from  2nd  to  5th,  14th  to 
20th,  25th  to  27th,  and  29th  to  31st.  The  minimum  tempera¬ 
ture  will  scarcely  go  below  25°,  nor  appreciably  exceed  40°, 
while  the  maximum  temperature  will  probably  seldom  exceed 
55°  nor  descend  under  35°.  Winds :  There  will  be  strong 
winds,  storms,  or  gales  round  our  coast  on  or  about  the  3rd, 
7th  or  8th,  11th  to  13th,  and  from  21st  to  24th.  Air-pressure  : 
The  barometer  will  be  higher  on  or  about  the  4th,  7th  or  8th, 
10th  or  11th,  16th  to  21st,  and  30th  and  31st,  and  lower  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  and  on  the  6th,  9th,  13th,  22nd, 
25th,  or  26th.” 

*•  *  * 

“These  predictions,”  adds  Mr.  Clements,  “are  made  for 
London  because  the  metropolis  is  the  only  place  in  England 
for  which  I  can  obtain  the  necessary  records  of  the  past 
weather.  Even  if  there  were  satisfactory  records  for  other 
parts  of  England,  and  even  places  abroad,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  give  a  forecast  of  the  weather  that  would  be  correct 
for  several  places  at  the  same  time,  as  the  weather  at  any 
given  moment  differs  for  different  places,  but  it  is  possible  to 
give  correct  predictions  for  each  separate  place,  provided  the 
necessary  records  for  each  of  these  separate  places  are  available. 
The  weather  at  any  given  moment  differs  at  different  parts  of 
the  earth’s  surface,  but  at  that  moment  it  is  exactly  the  same 
for  each  different  place  as  it  was  at  a  previous  moment  when 
the  lunar  cycles  were  exactly  the  same.” 

*  * 

Messrs.  George  Houghtox  &  Soxs,  of  89,  High  Hclborn, 
W.C.,  are  supplying  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
electrographic  experiments,  including  Crookes’  tubes,  bichro¬ 
mate  batteries,  and  Ruhmkorff  induction  coils. 

- ♦ - 

THE  RONTGEN  RAYS. 

From  every  part  of  the  civilised  globe,  from  universities, 
physical  laboratories,  public  colleges,  we  might  almost  say 
from  village  schools,  accounts  come  pouring  in  to  the  scientific 
and  newspaper  press,  and  to  learned  and  other  societies,  till 
they  cannot  keep  pace  with  them,  of  further  experiments  with 
the  Rontgen  rays,  or  other  unknown  invisible  radiations. 
Though  there  has  been  an  apparent  tendency  to  show  that  the 
new  rays  are  not  new,  that  they  are  merely  further  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  Lenard  rays,  the  consensus  of  skilled  opinion  all  gees 
to  show  that  Rontgen  truly  deserves  the  title  of  discoverer, 


and  that  the  Paris  Academy  were  doing  him  justice  in  linking 
his  name  with  the  new  force,  whose  results  he  had  described. 
It  is  further  evident  that  his  first  announcement  gave  lucid  and 
exact  accounts  of  a  thoroughly  reasoned-out  series  of  logically 
connected  experiments,  which  the  majority  of  experimenters 
have,  so  far,  merely  repeated  with  variations,  and  verified. 
Images  on  photographic  plates,  films,  and  papers  have  been 
obtained  through  light-opaque  screens  by  the  radiations  from 
Wimshurst  machines,  ordinary  vacuum  tubes  excited  by  coils 
large  and  small,  the  brush  from  a  Ruhmkorft’s  coil,  Crookes’ 
tubes,  rendered  active  by  Ruhmkorffs  coils,  with  and  without  a 
Tesla  coil  added,  and  actuated  by  battery,  electricity  from  the 
main  of  both  high  and  low  intensity,  or  from  a  statical  machine  ; 
also  without  any  electrical  machine  at  all,  merely  by  the  light 
from  a  paraffin  lamp,  or  by  daylight;  and,  finally,  and  this 
appears  almost  a  reductio  ad  absurdum ,  with  no  sensible 
radiations  whatever,  merely  by  placing  a  plate  against  a  negative 
in  total  darkness.  Yet  evidence  is  slowly  accumulating  that 
Rontgen  rays  are  unique,  novel,  and  wonderful,  hence  the  most 
important  scientific  aspect  of  the  discovery  is  the  question 
what  are  they — electricity,  magnetism,  light,  or  a  new 
form  of  energy  1  Mr.  Crookes’  remarks  upon  Professor 
Rontgen’s  refusal  to  accept  the  hypotheses  which  identify  the 
X  rays  with  either  the  ultra-red,  the  visible,  the  ultra-violet 
rays  (such  as  have  been  hitherto  studied),  or  the  Lenard  rays, 
are  as  cogent  as  could  be  uttered  :  “  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  X  rays  will  be  to  work  with  them.” 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  the  great  popularity  of 
the  practice  of  amateur  photography,  an  immense  amount  of 
working  with  the  rays  is  being  done,  but  comparatively  little 
of  it  in  the  manner  Mr.  Crookes  intends. 

One  confusing  result  is  found  in  the  fact  that  contrary 
conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  by  different  observers  working 
at  the  same  set  of  experiments.  As  an  example,  we  may  say 
that,  while  Rontgen  and  others  found  glass  to  be  not  very 
permeable  to  the  rays,  Mr.  Gifford*  suggests  “  that  glass  is 
fairly  transparent  to  the  Rontgen  ray9 ;  almost  as  transparent 
as  aluminium,  in  fact.” 

As  to  the  relative  transparency  of  substances,  M.  Y. 
Chaubaudf  found  it  mainly  a  question  of  degree.  Aluminium 
had  already  been  shown  to  be  very  transparent.  Lead,  ziuc, 
copper,  zinc  amalgam,  tin,  steel,  gold,  and  silver  were  not 
opaque  with  a  thickness  of  #2  mm.,  but  platinum  was,  though 
at  a  thickness  of  "01  mm.  it  was  easily  permeable.  Mercury 
at  a  thickness  of  T  mm.  was  quite  opaque.  M.  M.  Meslans  7 
submitted  proofs  to  the  Academy  referring  to  about  fifty 
substances  from  which  he  was  able  to  draw  certain  general 
conclusions.  The  organic  substances,  ethers,  acids,  and  nitro¬ 
genous  substances  were  easily  traversed  ;  but  the  introduction 
into  the  organic  molecule  of  a  mineral  element,  iodine,  chlorine, 
fluorine,  phosphorus,  Ac.,  gives  to  the  molecule  a  great  opacity. 
The  opacity  of  bones  is  due  to  their  mineral  constituents.  At 
present,  indeed,  the  relative  transparency  and  opacity  just 
alluded  to  seems  to  him  to  be  established  as  a  general  law. 
MM.  Launelongue  A  Oudin§  claim  to  be  the  fir  A  who  have  taken 
negatives  of  the  thigh  and  knee.  Professor  Wertheimer)  finds 
bones  not  wholly  opaque,  and  describes  an  experiment  in  which 
a  needle  on  the  under  portion  of  the  distal  end  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  great  toe  gave  a  distinct  sciograph,  thus  show¬ 
ing  the  bone  to  be  partially  transparent. 

*  Quoted  in  Nature,  vol.  liii.  p.  380. 

+  Comptes  Rendus,  cxii.  p.  237.  t  Ibid.,  p  300. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  283.  |;  Quoted  in  Nature,  vol.  liii.  p.  370. 
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With  regard  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  and  its  in¬ 
fluence,  M.  Albert  Londe*  finds  the  impression  much  more 
energetic  on  rapid  plates,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  strength  of 
the  image  was  in  exact  proportion  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
preparation. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  M.  Gustav  Le  Eon’s  results 
with  ordinary  light.  While  M.  Albert  Nodonf  exposed  a  plate 
behind  several  thicknesses  of  black  paper  for  fifteen  minutes, 
at  a  distance  of  -4  metre,  to  an  arc  light  of  twenty  amperes, 
and  obtained  no  effect,  the  former  experimenter,  placing  a 
negative  on  a  plate,  and  over  all  a  sheet  of  iron,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  lighted  petroleum  lamp  for  three  hours,  obtained  a 
faint  image,  and  a  very  decided  and  strong  image  when  he  en¬ 
closed  the  whole  with  a  sheet  of  lead  overlapping  the  iron  at 
the  edges.  But  others  have  failed,  and  M.  G.  H.  Nieven- 
;glowski]:  repeated  Le  Eon’s  experiments  in  the  dark  without 
any  source  of  light,  yet  obtained  results  similar  to  M.  Le 
Eon’s.  In  the  current  number  of  La  Nature ,  giving  details 
of  the  last  sittings  of  the  Academy,  M.  d’Arsonval  con¬ 
firms  the  latter  savant'1  s  results,  and  exhibited  superb  results 
obtained  by  M.  Henri  Murat,  of  Havre,  who,  through  a  sheet 
of  copper,  obtained,  by  the  light  of  an  incandescent  gas,  a 
negative  of  the  bony  part  of  a  skate,  showing  the  fins,  liver, 
and  heart. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  theoretical  aspect  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  is  that  of  MM.  Gossart  and  Chevalier,  who,  to  speakbriefly, 
find  that  the  Rontgen  rays  appear  to  extinguish  heat  effects. 
Thus,  placing  a  Crookes’  radiometer  in  their  path,  the  ex-  ! 
perimenters  found  the  vanes  set  in  motion  by  external  heat 
agency  were  stopped  dead  by  the  Rontgen  rajs.  A  field  of  i 
force  was  created  in  the  radiometer,  and  exercised  its  restrictive  ! 
•action  upon  the  vanes  for  five  minutes  after  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Crookes’  tube. 

Mr.  Watmough  Webster  has  suggested  to  us  a  little  while 
ago  the  possibility  of  increased  photographic  action  being  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  sheets  covered  with  fluorescent  substances  being 
placed  in  contact  with  the  gelatino-bromide  films,  and  thus 
reinforcing  the  action  of  the  rays,  and  has  further  suggested 
that  the  Rontgen  shadows  be  received  on  such  a  fluorescent 
-surface,  the  visible  image  thus  available  to  be  photographed  by 
-an  ordinary  camera  and  lens. 

Finally,  we  must  advert  to  the  latest  development  of  the 
Rontgen  radiation.  We  have  referred  to  an  obscure  announce¬ 
ment,  received  with  a  certain  amount  of  incredulity,  that  an 
Italian,  Professor  Salvioni,  had  invented  an  instrument,  called 
-an  iristoscope,  for  seeing,  instead  of  photographing,  through 
opaque  bodies.  Working  on  the  lines  of  Professor  Salvioni’s 
■description,  Messrs.  Swinton  &  Stanton  have  devised  an 
-apparatus  for  the  same  purpose,  and,  writing  to  Nature  last 
week,§  they  give  an  account  of  their  success.  The  Rontgen 
-shadows  are  thrown  on  to  a  platino-cyanide  of  barium  fluorescent 
screen,  placed  barium  side  inwards  at  the  end  of  a  blackened 
cardboard  tube.  Upon  looking  into  the  tube,  objects  were 
clearly  seen,  and  beyond  that,  by  a  further  adaptation  of  the 
method,  they  were  easily  able  to  ascertain  which  was  the 
best  part  of  the  Crookes’  tube  from  which  to  obtain  the 
Rontgen  rays. 

The  subject  is  now  so  wide  that  it  is  difficult  to  summarise 
its  evolutions  in  a  single  article,  but  our  readers  may  be  sure 
that  all  important  developments  will  be  duly  recorded  in  these 
pages.  j 

*  Comptes  Eendus,  p.  311.  t  Comptes  Eendus,  p.  237. 

t  Comptes  Eendus,  p.  232.  §  P.  388. 


The  Picture  IVXarket. — We  have  occasionally  referred  to  the 
extraordinarily  high  prices  sometimes  realised  at  auction  sales  for 
paintings  by  the  old  masters.  As  showing  the  fluctuations  of  the 
picture  market  we  quote  some  of  the  best  prices  obtained  by  Messrs. 
Christie  &  Manson  on  Saturday  last.  Meditation,  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  brought  but  460  guineas,  a  Cuyp  but  380  guineas,  a  Van 
de  Velde  240  guineas,  a  Cosway  200  guineas,  a  Van  Eyke  300 
guineas,  another  Sir  Joshua  220  guineas  ;  Cattle  Reposing,  by  Paul 
Potter,  only  fetched  110  guineas,  a  pair  of  paintings  by  Sir  Thomas 
Laurence  only  brought  120  guineas,  and  another  by  the  same  artist 
but  105  guineas.  A  Fete  Champetre,  by  N.  Jancret,  which  was 
exhibited  in  Manchester  in  1857,  however,  was  sold  for  800  guineas. 
It  is  noteworthy  also  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  pictures  in 
this  sale  were  portraits ;  still,  by  such  masters,  much  better  prices 
would  have  been  expected. 

— 

The  Composition  of  Green  Fog1. — It  is  usually  supposed 
that  green  or  dichroic  fog  is  confined  to  gelatine  places,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  the  result  of  a  combination  between  the  gelatine,  bromide  of 
silver,  and  pyro,  of  the  nature  of  a  dye.  But  it  is  quite  easy  to 
obtain  it  in  the  most  pronounced  form  upon  collodion  films  under 
circumstances  that  entirely  preclude  the  possibility  of  either  gelatine 
or  bromine  forming  part  of  its  composition.  It  is  usually  also  sup¬ 
posed  to  require  the  use  of  pyro  and  ammonia,  though  we  have  had 
it  both  with  soda  and  with  metol  on  gelatine  films,  and  with  metol 
on  collodion.  It  is  only  with  a  very  excessive  dose  of  ammonia  that 
we  have  succeeded  in  producing  it  upon  eollodion  films  in  ordinary 
development,  and  under  those  circumstances  it  has  appeared  both 
with  pyro  and  metol.  But  it  is  very  easy  to  get  it  in  the  most 
intense  form.  We  have  even  seen  it  in  the  following  form.  Let  a 
j  collodion  plate  be  fixed  with  hypo,  and,  after  a  fair  amount  of  wash- 
|  ing,  immerse  it  for  a  short  time  in  dilute  solution  of  iodine.  Then, 
!  in  daylight,  proceed  to  intensify  with  pyro  and  silver.  The  action 
i  will  proceed  quite  normally  for  a  time,  the  first  departure  from  the 
proper  course  being  the  usual  discolouration  of  the  shadows.  This 
goes  from  yellow  to  pink  and  ruby  by  transmitted  light,  and  finally 
the  green  colouration  by  reflected  light  comes  with  an  intensity  that 
is  seldom  seen  with  gelatine.  Here,  although  we  have  neither 
!  bromine  nor  gelatine  present,  we  have  pyro,  organic  matter,  and  the 
possibility  of  free  halogen  in  the  form  of  iodine,  so  that  probably  the 
original  idea  of  its  composition  is  not  far  wrong. 


A  Process  Revealed  in  a  Vision* — Many  photographic 
processes,  especially  some  of  those  which  profess  to  solve  the  problem 
of  photography  in  the  colours  of  nature,  may  be  described  as 
visionary,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  only  one  person  has  ever 
declared  that  a  process  was  revealed  to  him  in  a  vision.  An  account 
of  the  episode  will  be  found  in  the  life  of  that  erratic  genius,  William 
Blake,  and,  although  the  process  in  question  is  not  a  photographic 
one,  it  deals  with  a  subject  now  nearly  akin  to  photography,  namely, 
the  quick  production  of  a  printing  block.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
perhaps,  that  in  it  we  have  the  germ  of  the  common  zinco  linework 
block.  William  Blake,  even  in  his  boyhood  saw  visions,  and  his  per¬ 
sistence  in  his  statement  that  he  had  seen  angels  on  Peckham  Rye 
greatly  angered  his  good  father.  But  the  visitation  to  which  we  now 
more  particularly  refer  occurred  in  his  later  life,  soon  after  he  had 
lost  a  younger  brother  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  lie  was 
at  the  time  anxious  to  publish  an  illustrated  book  called  the  Songs  of 
Irmocence,  but  he  was  very  poor  and  had  no  patron  to  befriend  him. 
At  this  juncture  the  spirit  of  his  dead  brother  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  and  told  him  how  the  work  could  be  done  without  the  help  of 
an  engraver,  and  so  impressed  was  he  with  the  reality  of  his  visita¬ 
tion  that  the  next  morning  he  spent  his  last  half-crown  on  copper 
plates  with  which  to  commence  the  work.  Text  and  illustrations 
were  drawn  on  the  copper  in  resinous  ink,  and  the  plate  was  after¬ 
wards  etched  in  aqua  fortis,  leaving  the  lines  of  the  design  standing 
up  in  relief.  This  book  is  unique  in  the  history  of  literature,  and  it 
is  now  very  rare  ;  it  was  issued  in  1787. 


A  Suggested  Use  for  the  i‘  New  Photography.” — 

I  Fhotography  with  the  help  of  a  Crookesian  tube  has  evidently  caught 
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on ;  at  least,  we  are  constrained  to  think  so  when  we  hear  of  its 
suggested  use  by  Boards  of  Guardians  at  our  workhouses.  Let  it  at 
once  be  understood  that  they  are  not  going  to  provide  apparatus  at 
the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of 
the  inmates — this  may  come  later  on— but  at  present  they  aspire  to 
employ  the  rays  for  a  different  purpose  altogether.  It  seems  that 
the  Local  Government  Board,  seeking  a  new  outlet  for  its  energies, 
has  discovered  a  Haw  in  our  otherwise  magnificent  but  costly  system 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  idle.  It  has  found  that  the  tramps  and 
vagrants  who  present  themselves  at  the  casual  wards  are  not 
questioned  by  the  authorities  as  to  their  religious  belief.  This 
shocking  state  of  things  could  not,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  continue 
for  one  moment  longer,  and  a  circular  was  immediately  issued  to  the 
Guardians  -with  reference  to  the  omission.  The  Guardians  of  one 
house  of  free  entertainment  have  signified  their  heartfelt  regret  at 
the  omission,  but  justify  themselves  on  the  ground  that  the  refugees 
who  come  to  them  for  succour  are  generally  in  such  an  advanced 
stage  of  intoxication  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  from  them  any 
concise  statement  as  to  their  theological  opinions.  It  is  here  that 
the  “  new  photography  ”  comes  in,  the  suggestion  being  that  the 
bump  of  veneration  in  these  tramps  should  be  examined  a  la  Rontgen, 
so  that  its  contents  may  be  appraised.  The  notion  is  not  so  quixotic 
as  it  seems,  for  the  rays  so  employed  .would  meet  with  a  great  deal 
of  brass — and  this  is  one  of  the  metals  which  is  opaque  to  them.  An 
interesting  picture  would  therefore  most  surely  result. 


Tempting"  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.— At  an  inquest 
on  a  child,  held  at  the  East  End  of  London  one  day  last  "week,  the 
mother  said  she  went  to  a  chemist  and  obtained  a  mixture  for  him, 
sowing  the  baby  had  a  cough.  On  this  the  Coroner  is  reported  to 
have  made  the  following  extraordinary  remarks  “  Do  you  know 
that  is  not  lawful  P  A  chemist  is  supposed  to  make  up  prescriptions 
you  take  to  him,  and  not  to  prescribe ;  that  is  what  a  doctor  gets  his 
diploma  for.  Chemists  are  cheating  the  doctors  when  they  prescribe, 
and  they  should  not  do  it.  You  tempted  the  chemist  to  break  the 
law.’'  One  might  have  surmised  that,  instead  of  the  mother  being 
reprimanded  for  tempting  the  chemist  and  druggist  to  break  the  law, 
the  latter  would  have  been  censured,  if  not  prosecuted,  for  breaking 
it.  If  the  medical  societies  were  to  put  their  laws  in  force  against 
phamaceutists  as  their  Society  persecutes  photographic  dealers  and 
others,  it  would  make  a  material  effect  on  the  returns  of  the 
majority  of  them,  and  probably  many  valuable  lives  would  be  saved 
annually. 


A  little  while  ago  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  recovered  their 
penalty,  of  five  pounds,  from  a  well-knowm  firm  of  oilmen  for  selling 
■fly  papers.  The  iniquitous  administration  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  was 
dwelt  upon  by  the  defendant’s  counsel,  but  the  Judge,  who  evidently 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  prosecution,  said  he  did  not  make  the 
law,  he  had  only  to  administer  it  as  he  found  it.  Notice  of  appeal 
was  reported  to  have  been  given.  If  oilmen,  photographic  dealers, 
drysalters,  and  others  interested  were  to  combine  and  agitate  the 
matter,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Pharmacy  Act  would  quickly  be 
modified,  as  well  as  the  vexatious  way  it  is  administered  by  what  is 
really  a  trade  society  and  nothing  else. 


Are  Ortfaochromafised,  Plates  Myths  ? — This,  in  the 
year  1896,  would  appear  to  be  an  absurd  question,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  it  was  stated  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Croydon 
Camera  Ciub,  by  Mr.  White,  that  ordinary  plates  will,  providing  a 
full  exposure  be  given,  yield  results  in  colour-rendering  not  inferior 
to  those  on  orthochromatic  ones.  Naturally  this  statement  was 
received  cum  grano  sails  by  some  workers,  and  was  challenged  by 
one  gentleman.  The  challenge,  however,  the  President  of  the  Club 
writes,  he  would  advise  Mr.  White  to  let  severely  alone.  As  a 
reason  for  this,  he  says  he  thinks  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an 
“independent  and  competent  body”  to  decide  the  question,  “for 
unfortunately,  in  the  upper  circles  of  photographic  societies,  there 
exists  a  most  perverse  objection  to  giving  ear  to  the  conclusions  of 
practical  workers.”  (P)  He  adds  that  “  it  has  been  one  of  the  most 


notable  curses  of  photographic  advancement,  that  for  vear^  the  road 
has  been  barricaded  by  the  debris  of  laboratory  twaddle,  and  the 
rubbish  of  text-books.” 


However,  the  President  of  the  Croydon  Camera  Club  promises, 
in  the  event  of  Mr.  White  deciding  not  to  meet  this  challenger,  that 
he  “  will  try  and  arrange  for  the  publication,  in  one  of  the  technical 
journals,  of  a  paper,  setting  forth  with  more  precision  and  fulness 
than  is  possible  in  a  mere  abstract,  how  Mr.  White  seeks  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  his  case.”  We  are  sure  there  are  a  very  large  number  of 
practical  workers,  with  a  decade  or  two’s  experience  in  the  repro¬ 
duction^  paintings,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  who  will  look  forward 
to  the  publication  of  this  paper,  and  hope  it  will  not  be  long  delayed. 


Vandalism  at  Hampstead  Heath. — Hampstead  Heath 
and  its  surroundings  have  always  been  a  happy  hunting  ground  for 
landscape  painters,  and  many  of  their  best  works  have  been  of  that 
neighbourhood,  notably  some  of  those  of  Constable.  Curiously 
enough,  Hampstead  Heath,  and  its  beauties,  seems  to  be  but  little 
known  to  London  photographers.  At  one  of  the  annual  outdoor 
gatherings  of  the  Photographic  Club  were  several  photographers, 
who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  metropolis,  who 
had  never  been  to  the  Heath  before ;  they  seemed  to  have,  as  others 
have,  associated  the  Heath  only  with  “  ’Arry  and  ’Arriet  ”  at  “  'Appy 
’Ampstead  ”  on  bank  holidays.  Now  the  Heath  is  under  the  control 
of  the  London  County  Council,  and  its  picturesqueness  appears  to  be 
doomed.  As  most  are  aware,  that  body’s  idea  of  beauty  is  straight 
and  smooth  gravel  walks,  level  greenswards,  and  neatly  trimmed 
trees,  and  that  idea  is  being  carried  out  on  Hampstead  Heath,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  artists  and  lovers  of  natural  beauty  generally. 


A  petition  is  to  be  presented  against  this  vandalism.  It  is  as 
follows : — “  We,  the  undersigned  artists  and  other  admirers  of  the 
wild  and  picturesque  beauty  of  Hampstead  Heath,  do  most  urgently 
petition  the  London  County  Council  to  put  an  immediate  and  final 
sto p  to  some  of  the  work  now  proceeding  there,  namely,  the  cutting 
!  and  burning  of  the  old  gorse  bushes,  the  filling  of  hollows  in  paths 
j  with  sand  taken  from  banks  and  knolls,  the  drying  up  of  small  ponds 
by  throwing  in  ashes,  mud,”  See.  Then  follow  the  names  of  the 
petitioners,  which  include  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Water  Colour  Society,  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  some  R.A.’s, 
literary  men,  civil  engineers,  &c.  What  effect,  if  any,  this  petition 
will  have  on  the  London  County  Council  and  its  notion  of  the 
beautiful  remains  to  be  seen. 


Reversed  Negatives. — A  week  or  two  ago  a  correspondent 
made  reference  to  the  possible  use  of  collodio-chloride  emulsion  for 
the  reproduction  of  negatives  by  what  is  known  as  the  nitric-acid 
process,  in  which,  without  fixing  the  plate,  the  image  first  formed 
is  dissolved  out  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  leaving  the  unreduced 
haloids  to  be  darkened  by  alkaline  pyro  or  other  suitable  develop¬ 
ment.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  mode  of  procedure  when  the  image  has 
been  formed  by  development,  the  reduced  silver  being  entirely  soluble 
in  nitric  acid  and  other  agents ;  but  when  it  is  formed  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  action  of  light,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  by  “printing  out,”  its  con¬ 
stitution  is  altogether  different,  and,  although  nitric  acid  has  some 
action  upon  it,  it  entirely  fails  to  remove  it.  It  is  not  necessary 
hereto  discuss  the  much-vexed  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  image 
under  such  circumstances,  or  whether  the  undissolved  portion  con¬ 
sists  of  subchloride  of  silver  or  what ;  the  plain  fact  remains  that  it  is 
practically  insoluble,  and  thus  collodio-chloride  is  altogether  useless 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  reversed  negatives,  at  least  when  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  direct  manner. 


But  we  have  seen  very  fair  results  obtained  with  a  printing-out 
emulsion,  though  in  a  somewhat  roundabout  manner,  and,  though 
the  process  requires  some  care,  it  does  not  present  any  particularly 
serious  difficulty.  The  printing  is  carried  much  further  than  would 
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q>e  needful  if  an  ordinary  transparency  from  the  negative  were 
required.  The  plate  is  then  washed,  to  free  it  from  all  soluble 
^matter,  and  is  then  immersed  for  some  time  in  a  not  too  strong 
.solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  until  the  unreduced  silver  chloride  is 
•converted  into  silver  iodide.  It  is  next  thoroughly  washed  and 
'treated  with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  to  which  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added,  by  which  means  the  image  is 
bleached  and  converted  into  chloride  of  silver.  We  now  have  an 
image  of  silver  chloride  embedded  in  a  layer  of  silver  iodide,  and,  by 
'taking  advantage  of  the  difference  in  solubility  of  the  two  haloids, 
the  chloride  can  be  removed  without  any  great  effect  being  produced 
<on  the  iodide,  which  is  then  reduced  in  its  turn  to  form  a  reversed 
image.  ________________ 

For  the  removal  of  the  bleached  image,  a  saturated  solution  of 
■common  salt,  or  a  mixture  of  that  with  strong  liquid  ammonia— 
neither  of  which  have  much,  if  any,  action  on  iodide  of  silver,  though 
they  freely  dissolve  the  chloride— may  be  used.  Very  weak  hypo  or 
sulphite  of  soda  will  dissolve  the  chloride  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  iodide,  but  such  applications  are  difficult  in  use,  owing  to  their 
■solvent  power  on  the  iodide  also  and  the  consequent  danger  of  un¬ 
equal  action;  the  first-named  agents,  though  less  energetic,  are 
therefore  preferable.  The  reversed  image  in  iodide  of  silver  requires 
for  its  reduction  a  very  powerful  alkaline  developer,  consisting  of 
pyro  and  caustic  potash,  or  it  is  possible,  if  the  plate  be  soaked  for 
.some  time  in  bichromate  of  potash  or  chromic  acid,  and  thoroughly 
washed,  it  might  be  developed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  wet  plate  by 
'flowing  it  over  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  and,  after  a  brief 
■exposure  to  light,  applying  a  solution  of  acid,  pyro,  or  iron.  The 
•difficulties  of  the  process  are  purely  of  a  manipulative  character. 

- -+ - 

/  DIGRESSIONS. 

III. — Portraiture. 

•It  was  an  Irish  student,  I  think,  who  said  there  are  three  degrees 
-of  existence  ;  you  may  live,  or  die,  or  vegetate.  Portraiture  has 
been  vegetating  for  many  years,  and  the  time  is  coming  when  it 
will  cease  to  occupy  the  neutral  position,  but  must  live  or  die. 
Monotony  of  splendid  mediocrity  can  no  further  go.  Everybody 
•capable  of  rising  has  risen  to  a  certain  highly  polished  mechanical 
level;  the  residuum  is  left  to  make  photograms.  Taka  up  any 
.album  of  photographic  portraits  anywhere  and,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  it  will  be  found  full  of  precisely  the  same  kind  of  work, 
dt  matters  not  from  whose  hand,  or  whose  assistant’s  hand,  or 
what  part  of  the  country.  A  glance  backwards  will  show  that 
we  pass  through  waves  of  fashion  in  our  art  as  in  everything 
•else.  We  are  now  in  the  show-case  age  of  photographic  por¬ 
traiture  and,  let  us  hope,  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  it — we  have  had 
dt  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  Before  that  time,  although  not  so  good 
as  has  occasionally  been  shown  to  be  possible,  portraiture  was  sound 
■and  unaffected ;  now  it  is  in  the  last  degree  puerile  and  trivial.  It  is 
pretty.”  If  there  was  a  more  contemptible  word  in  the  dictionary, 
I  would  use  it. 

There  is  this  about  this  present  series  of  papers  above  all  others : 
it  is  a  merit  to  digress,  because  the  intention  is  to  digress,  and  ful¬ 
filled  intention  is  art.  Therefore  we  will  go  back  a  few  hundred 
years. 

In  painter’s  portraiture  there  have  been  many  stages  or  periods  in 
which  the  art  appears  to  have  been  governed  by  fashion,  yet  the 
“fashion  has  mostly  been  set  by  a  master  hand.  The  simplest  student 
crecognises  the  ages  of  Holbein  and  \  andyck,  those  of  Lely  and 
Kneller,  helped,  of  course,  by  costume.  These  were  followed  by  an 
era  of  minor  but  very  prolific  stars,  some  of  them,  indeed,  were 
thought  by  their  contemporaries  to  be  the  greatest  geniuses  of  any 
Age,  but  we  of  the  present  time  have  forgotten  them.  Poets  of  their 
own  time  perhaps  exaggerated  a  little.  One  of  them  prophesies  of  a 
painter,  now  quite  unknown,  — 

“  That  future  ages  must  confess  they  owe 
To  S treater  more  than  Michel  Angelo.” 

(This  following  is  an  aside.  What  can  painters  expect  when 
^photographers  are  so  easily  forgotten  P  Only  the  other  day  a  group 


of  photographers  in  their  best  clothes,  evidently  attending  some 
ceremony,  was  reproduced  in  a  contemporary  with  a  request  by  the 
editor  for  the  identification  of  those  represented,  alive  or  dead. 
This  is  the  only  time  I  have  been  the  object  of  a  hue  and  cry,  for  I 
was  one  of  them.  Four  of  the  .other  five  figures  are  dead,  but  were, 
perhaps,  the  four  best-known  photographers  of  thirty  years  ago.) 

Then  came  the  splendid  age  of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  and 
their  famous  contemporaries,  which  declined  into  the  sweetness  of 
Lawrence,  who  certainly  succeeded  in  making  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  his  sitters,  and  the  country  was  flooded  by  his  imitators,  who 
created  the  worst  period  of  English  portraiture,  which  lasted  until 
photography  taught  painters  what  bad  work  they  were  doing,  for 
which  they  have  never  been  grateful. 

A  digression.  I  remember  the  bad  time.  In  18o2  (that  long  time 
ago)  I  had  my  first  picture  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  and, 
of  course,  got  the  usual  season  ticket.  I  waa  so  proud  of  having  a 
picture  in,  that  I  visited  the  Gallery  at>very  opportunity,  and  knew 
nearly  every  picture  of  that  show  by  heart.  And  this  i3  what  I 
remember.  Nearly  every  portrait  had  a  cut  orange  and  a  silver  ink- 
stand,  with  a  very  large  quill  pen  on  the  table,  and  a  column  and 
curtain  background.  Now,  seeing  that  this  background  wa3  autho¬ 
rised  by  every  painter,  is  it  wonderful  that  every  photographer,  in 
some  cases  against  his  own  conviction,  set  up  a  column  and  curtain  ? 
The  absurdity  taught  painters  to  think,  and  from  that  time,  aided 
also  by  many  other  hints  we  have  given  them,  portrait  painting 
began  to  improve,  and  now  some  of  our  portrait  painters  give  us 
work,  perhaps  with  a  little  sameness  of  pose  compared  with  the  work 
of  a  good  photographer,  but  equal  to  anything  that  has  ever  been 
done.  It  is  now  time  we  showed  them  how  to  carry  the  art  a  little 
further. 

A  personal  digression.  Many  a  doubting  R.A.  has  consulted  the 
old  catalogue  to  see  if  it  was  true  that  a  photographer  could  not  only 
paint  a  picture,  but  get  it  into  their  show — a  feat  they  found  it 
difficult  to  believe.  Rejlander  also  accomplished  the  same  apparent 
impossibility. 

We  are  now,  I  firmly  believe,  on  the  threshold  of  better  things. 
The  Salon  is  doing  its  work,  and  the  public  are  at  last  becoming 
educated.  Unfortunately,  some  of  those  connected  with  photo¬ 
graphy  will  have  to  suffer,  but  it  will  be  only  those  who  do 
indifferent  work  and  cannot  advance  with  the  times.  Photo¬ 
graphers  will  have  to  be  artists,  not  merely  manufacturers  or 
employers  of  labourers,  and  prices  will  correspond.  I  here  will  still 
be  room  for  poor  work,  but  not  for  mediocrity.  The  cheap-and-nastv 
always  flourishes.  ’Arry  and  ’Arriet  will  still  sit  for  their  tintypes 
and  “  photograms  ”  on  the  shore,  but  we  shall  return  to  pure  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  the  results,  within  the  bounds  of  cultured  civilisation, 
will  be  unboomed  photography.  In  those  days  a  photographer  will 
be  a  photographer,  and  not  a  strange  mixture  of  all  sort3  of  trades 
and  professions. 

If  portraiture  is  to  recover  its  place  as  a  profession,  we  must  give 
up  a  good  deal  of  the  namby-pamby  stuff  of  which  every  show-case 
is  full.  We  shall  have  to  give  up  retouching  as  it  is  now  carried  on. 
Ignorant  “dotters”  must  not  be  allowed  to  spoil  their  eyes  by 
sitting  for  hours  smoothing,  and  taking  the  life  out  of,  a  single  head, 
and  must  not  suffer  the  simple  revision  of  a  negative  to  be  turned 
into  an  exhibition  of  machinery  in  motion.  It  should  be  a  Medo- 
Persic  law  that  no  man  be  permitted  to  give  more  time  to  a  two-inch 
head  than  ten  minutes,  but  then  he  must  be  a  master  of  his  art ;  so 
must  be  the  photographer.  Every  extra  minute  spent  on  a  head  of 
this  size  does  mischief.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules, 
and  an  excessively  freckled  face  may  take  longer. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  have  any  self-respect,  have  any  desire 
for  something  pleasant  to  think  of  all  their  lives,  and  could  manage 
it,  of  course  saw  the  three  exhibitions  of  the  Salon,  and,  doubtless, 
remember  the  portraiture ;  and  many,  doubtless,  also  have  tried  to 
follow  such  excellent  and  apparently  simple  examples,  and  yet  once 
more,  doubtless,  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  exceedingly  difficult 
these  apparently  easy  effects  are  to  get.  A  casual  visitor  would  have 
thought  that  in  each  case  the  sitter  had  just  walked  into  the  studio, 
that  the  exposure  had  been  made,  as  you  would  let  off  a  hand  camera 
when  you  were  flush  of  plates,  any  how,  and  there  an  end.  This  is 
the  art  that  hides  the  art ;  you  try  that  way  yourself  and  fail.  The- 
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difference  in  the  two  cases'was  this.  You  allowed  the  sitter  to  he 
“so  natural”  all  to  himself  while  you  were  probably  thinking  of  the 
number  of  seconds  the  particular  quality  of  light  would  require  ;  in 
the  other  case  the  sitter  did  as  the  artist  wished  unconsciously, 
looked  as  he  mentally  directed,  smiled  or  frowned  at  his  will,  these 
emotions  not  being  brought  out  at  the  word  of  command  “  your  ex¬ 
pression  or  your  life,”  as  sometimes  happens,  but  educed  with 
apparent  carelessness,  but  really  great  pains  and  previous  study. 
Just  as  the  doctor  when  considering  whether  anything  can  save  you 
looks  pleasant,  so  does  the  photographer  when  he  is  bringing  up  his 
reserve  powers.  This  is  the  photographer’s  substitute  for  what  the 
painter  calls  treatment.  The  true  artist  takes  the  portrait  long 
before  he  takes  to  the  camera.  The  instrument  is  merely  a  detail. 
The  sitter  should  be  conquered  long  before  it  comes  to  that. 

I  wonder  if  America  will  think  it  a  compliment  if  we  go  there  for 
inspiration  and  perchance  annex  a  hint.  The  novelty  may  have  its 
pleasing  aspect. 

I  always  enjoy  the  Photo  Beacon ,  although  I  do  wish  its  title 
was  not  clipped.  It  is  not  a  light  beacon,  as  its  name  implies ;  its 
editor,  I  know,  thinks  it  has  more  to  do  with  photography  than 
light-houses. 

Looking  through  the  number  for  last  November,  I  came  across  a 
portrait  that  almost  made  me  jump,  it  was  so  lifelike.  It  was  not 
another  portrait  of  that  familiar  young  person,  Aristo,  or  of  the 
highly'polished  Ho,  it  was  a  portrait  of  a  man— the  simplest  thing 
possible.  Full  face,  looking  straight  at  you.  Just  the  pose  that  it 
is  the  first  rule  of  some  portraitists  to  avoid.  No  attitudinising,  no 
gush,  no  best  clothes,  no  violent  effect  of  light,  not  even  out  of 
focus ;  and,  oh,  rare  quality !  nothing  about  it  of  which  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  could  be  made  (good  work  has  beaten  quack  nomen¬ 
clature).  The  sitter  is  not  picturesque,  but — he  is  alive  !  What  is 
the  secret  of  this  effect  ? 

This,  and  other  pictures,  are  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Hollinger,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  we  are  told  he  exhibited,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  last 
American  Convention.  The  portrait  in  the  Photo  Beacon  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  few  words,  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Hoefle,  with  which  we 
shall  make  free. 

The  colour  values,  the  wonderful  gradations,  and,  above  all,  the 
remarkable  rendering  of  flesh,  appeared  to  attract  great  interest 
to  these  pictures,  and,  what  the  ordinary  portraitist  will  scarcely 
believe,  the  effect  is  produced  almost  entirely  without  retouching. 
Says  Mr.  Hoefle :  “  The  flesh  texture  is  easily  got.  Mr.  Hollinger 
recognises  that  photography  is  emphatically  the  most  perfect  method 
of  rendering  texture  of  any  kind  the  world  has  seen,  and,  believing 
this  to  be  the  case,  has  no  hesitation  in  sending  out  much  of  his  work 
absolutely  free  from  the  contamination  of  the  retoucher’s  pencil,  and 
where  its  use  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remedy  defects  is  as  sparing 
with  it  as  possible.”  He  holds  that  every  stroke  of  the  pencil 
detracts  so  much  from  the  quality  of  his  work. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  learn  something  of  Mr.  Hollinger’s 
method. 

“  His  studio  side  light  is  twelve  feet  by  sixteen ;  the  top  light, 
which  is  at  an  angle  of  30°,  is  twelve  feet  by  fourteen.  The  glass  is 
corrugated.  Mr.  Hollinger  has  entirely  discarded  the  ordinary 
curtains,  and  depends  for  securing  his  effects  upon  a  screen,  which  is 
placed  between  the  sitter  and  the  source  of  light.  On  this  screen 
are  a  large  number  of  little  curtains,  and,  by  drawing  any  one  of 
them,  he  can  let  a  flood  of  light  in  upon  the  sitter.” 

The  screen  described  is  a  large  frame  of  wood  like  a  background 
frame,  on  which  are  arranged  ten  or  a  dozen  curtains  of  a  rather 
light,  perhaps  blue,  material.  This  frame  is  placed  near  the  sitter, 
and  some  of  the  curtains  drawn,  one  at  a  time,  until  the  effect  of 
light  and  shade  required  appears.  The  high  lights  in  this  particular 
picture  are  strong,  the  flesh  full  of  texture  ;  there  is  not  a  bit  of 
waxwork  or  ivory  anywhere,  the  natural  wrinkles  are  there  without 
being  aggressive,  the  light  spots  on  the  eyes  are  small  and  most 
effective,  and,  we  are  told,  are  the  natural  effect,  and  not  due  to  the 
retoucher’s  pencil.  Another  delicacy  is  a  rightly  placed  gradation  in 
the  background,  which  gives  great  relief  to  the  head.  Here  we  have 
a  portrait  that  does  not  at  first  sight  differ  very  much  from  the 
ordinary  cabinet  portrait,  yet  is  so  much  above  the  usual  production 
as  to  be  distinctly  individualistic,  and  almost  to  amount  to  a  new  style. 


Here  I  see  a  rock  ahead.  I  am  not  sure  I  am  discreet  in  mention¬ 
ing  the  screen  of  many  curtains.  Photographers  are  so  easily  led 
away  by  anything  mechanical.  When  Adam  Salomon  sent  some  of 
his  wonderful  portraits  to  London  (it  is  an  old  story),  they  were 
admired  and  studied  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  many  of  our 
portraitists,  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  see  them. 
What  was  the  result  of  all  this  enthusiasm  and  study?  They  all, 
with  one  accord,  set  to  wrnrk  to  discover  the  secret  of  a  kind  of  wax 
with  which  the  famous  photographer  finished  the  surface  of  his 
prints.  They  found  it.  Astonishing  to  say,  notwithstanding  the 
great  discovery,  none  of  them  got  such  good  portraits  as  did  Adam 
Salomon,  but  they  got  as  good  a  polish  ! 

Now,  I  don't  want  that  screen  of  curtains  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
secret  of  the  almost  boisterous  life  to  be  seen  in  this  portrait.  The 
real  secret  is  clear.  It  is  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  is  best  to  be 
done  and  how  to  do  it.  How  to  do  it  is  very  easy  ;  but  it  takes 
very  earnest  study  to  learn  what  is  best  to  be  done.  Some  of  us 
don’t  know  yet.  II.  P.  Robinson. 


BY  THE  WAY. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  take  up  the  pen  to  discourse  on  general 
photographic  topics  without  making  some  reference  to  the  subject  of 
the  hour  —  the  “  new  photography,”  “  shadowgraphy,”  u  electro- 
graphy,”  “  sciography,”  or  whatever  it  may  please  individual  readers 
to  call  it ;  but,  since  I  referred  to  the  subject  in  my  last  notes,  I 
have  become  so  sick  of  it  that  I  would  fain  have  passed  it  over  un¬ 
noticed  on  this  occasion.  I  said  last  month  that  the  impressions 
so  produced  are  certainly  not  photographs,  and  I  do  not  know  which 
of  the  other  terms  enumerated  above  is  the  most  detestable.  Until 
it  is  decided  under  what  head  the  mysterious  X  rays  are  to  be  classed, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  pictures  (?)  produced  by  their  means  be 
called  “  Rbntgeographs,”  as  being  at  least  as  full  of  meaning,  and 
at  the  same  time  doing  honour  to  the  discoverer. 

It  is  never  wise  to  prophesy  unless  you  know,  and  in  my  last  notes 
I  referred  to  or  hinted  at  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  of  ex¬ 
perimentalists  in  this  direction,  and  I  imagined  the  new  branch  of 
research  would  remain  in  few  hands  ;  but,  alas  !  for  my  judgment, 
in  one  short  month  every  photographic  society,  from  that  of  Little 
Peddlington  downwards,  to  say  nothing  of  other  bodies  “  outside  the 
pale,”  has  had  its  demonstration,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  more  remote 
the  scientific  centre,  the  more  humble  the  demonstrator,  the  more 
wonderful  the  results  obtained.  As  usual,  it  is  in  the  “  lay  ”  press 
that  we  read  of  the  most  surprising  variations  from  the  original 
story ;  but  I  am  not  certain  in  my  own  mind  whether  to  give  credit 
to  the  inventive  powers  of  the  ordinary  pressman  or  simply  to  “  sheer 
cussedness  ”  on  the  part  of  the  great  improver-of-other-people's-ideas 
for  the  statement  that  Edison  is  going  to  H  Rbntgeograph  ”  his  own 
or  somebody  else’s  brain.  We  are  told  on  all  sides  that  it  is  only 
the  bony  structure  that  is  opaque  to  these  “  rays,”  while  the  softer 
and  flabbier  the  tissue  the  more  transparent  it  is ;  yet  the  “  great 
improver,”  &c.,  is  going  to  reverse  matters  and  make  the  skull  trans¬ 
parent  and  the  brain  opaque.  An  idea,  however,  strikes  me.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rbntgen  himself  suggests  that  density  more  than  anything 
else  rules  the  transparency  of  any  given  substance  to  the  X  rays, 
and  perhaps  it  will  not  be  a  very  difficult  matter,  after  all,  to  find  a 
subject  whose  brain  is  actually  denser  than  his  skull. 

But  the  height  of  bathos  is  reached  when  I  find  from  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  daily  papers  that  the  scientifically  inclined  can,  for  half- 
a-crown,  witness  the  wonderful  new  process,  or,  for  another  five 
shillings,  have  a  “  Rbntgeograph  ”  of  his  head,  or  foot,  or  purse,  or 
anything  that  is  his  !  Surely  there  will  be  a  rush  for  these  produc¬ 
tions. 

Another  of  the  “  sensations  ”  of  the  new  year,  to  which  I  alluded 
in  my  last,  seems  to  have  fallen  rather  flatter  than  Professor 
Rbntgen’s  discovery.  I  allude  to  that  of  the  other  Professor — 
Herkonaer.  It  would  be  a  pity,  after  all  the  talk  about  it,  if  the 
“  new  art  ”  should  prove  a  “  fizzle,”  as  seems  likely,  or  be  worked 
only  by  its  inventor.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  accredited  or 
avowed  examples,  unless,  as  is  very  possible,  a  portrait  of  “  Dr. 
Jim  ”  in,  I  think,  the  Review  of  Reviews,  by  Professor  Herkomer, 
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was  rendered  “diffusible”  by  himself.  If  so,  how  are  the  mighty 
fallen  if  that  is  the  correct  “  autogTaphic  touch  ’  at  the  present 
day  of  the  painter  of  The  Last  Muster  !  It  is,  I  think,  twenty 
years  or  so  since  I  first  stood  almost  in  awe  before  that  great 
picture,  and  more  than  admired  the  wonderful  detail  and  singular 
naturalness  of  those  portraits,  for  portraits  they  were  ;  but  I  would 
not  have  believed  it  possible  in  so  short  a  period  for  a  hand 
to  so  completely  lose  its  cunning.  Stay,  however ;  it  may  be  the 
fault  of  the  new  process— art,  I  mean— which  is  perhaps,  after  all, 
not  so  free  from  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  “  rocking  and 
“biting”  as  its  inventor  at  one  time  believed.  Perhaps  the  battery 
went  out  of  order,  perhaps  the  ink  wasn’t  sticky  enough,  or  the 
powder  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions  of  coarse  or  fine,  perhaps— 
ah,  well! — perhaps  a  hundred  things. 

Speaking  of  Professor  Herkomer’s  innovation  leads  me  almost 
irresistibly  to  another  new  form  of  reproduction,  of  which  at  the 
present  time  Mr.  Alfred  Maskell  is  the  champion.  I  allude  to  the 
system  of  carbon  printing  without  transfer,  whether  by  the  Artigue, 
Demachy,  or  any  other  plan.  There  is,  though,  after  all,  nothing 
particularly  new  about  it,  since  it  was  really  the  original  method,  and 
was  only  departed  from  when  the  transfer  method  or  development 
from  the  back  was  found  to  give  better  results.  As  recently  pointed 
out  in  these  pages,  such  a  process  was  commercially  worked  in 
America  some  ten  years  ago,  but  long  before  that,  I  think  it  was,  the 
late  Mr.  Pouncy  showed  me  some  really  very  fair  specimens  of  so- 
called  “carbon”  work  executed  without  transfer,  though  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  details  of  the  process,  and  long  even  before  that  I  had 
read  of  the  possibility  of  such  results. 

But  Pouncy’s  process,  as  well  as  that  described  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Sherman,  were  intended  for  very  different  purposes  from  those,  to 
which  Mr.  Maskell  and  the  more  modern  disciples  of  carbon  printing 
without  transfer  apply  it.  These  latter  adapt  the  process  to  the 
ordinary  every-day  printing  requirements,  as  I  understand  it,  large  or 
small,  whereas  Pouncy’s  and  Sherman’s  processes  were  solely  used  for 
large  work  or  enlargements.  Now,  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
latter  class  of  work  will  readily  understand  how  a  method  that  may 
be  thoroughly  well  suited  to  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  groundwork 
upon  which  a  finished  picture  in  black-and-white  or  in  colours  can  be 
built  up  by  an  artist  may  be  just  as  hopelessly  unadapted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  finished  result  without  such  extraneous  aid,  just  as  the 
method  and  style  of  the  scene  painter  would  be  useless  in  the  hands 
of  Miss  La  Creevy  and  her  class.  It  is  quite  true  too  that  the  effects 
sought  after  by  the  new  school  of  “  pinholists  ”  and'  “fuzzy typers  ’ 
may  be  arrived  at  by  means  that  would  scarcely  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  the  majority  of  photographers,  and  which  would  scarcely J>e  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  justice  to  the  capabilities  of  our  modern  lenses. 

The  process  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  each  individual  is  free 
to  select  and  use  that  which  best  meets  his  requirements,  for  which 
reason  I  am  not  in  any  way  finding  fault  with  the  methods  cham¬ 
pioned  by  Mr.  Maskell.  Where  I  join  issue  with  him  is  in  bringing 
a  “  charge  of  false  teaching  and  want  of  knowledge  of  this  subject 
against  our  scientific  makers  of  text-books.’  That  the  text-books 
are  strictly  correct  in  teaching  that  a  perfect  carbon  image  can  only 
be  produced,  so  far  as  is  present  known,  by  development  from  the 
back,  needs  very  little  argument,  and  I  scarcely  think  that  any 
impartial  critic,  blest  with  a  “judicial  mind,”  would,  on  comparing 
the  results  of  the  two  methods,  hold  that  the  Artigue  process  was 
the  more  perfect.  That  a  certain  sort  of  result  is  thus  obtainable, 
suited  to  certain  purposes,  is  beyond  doubt,  but  it  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  call  it  the  perfect  method  as  to  hold  that  the  best  way 
of  compounding  a  gelatine  emulsion  is  to  stir  precipitated  silver 
bromide  into  a  pot  of  melted  glue !  Perhaps  a  pinhole  negative  is 
not  improved  by  printing  it  on  to  surfaced  paper,  with  the  highest 
“bonbon-box”  finish,  and,  per  contra ,  I  really  don't  think  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  modern  Zeiss  lens  would  be  augmented  by  having  recourse 
to  the  modern  revival  of  the  earliest  of  all  carbon-printing  methods. 

Talking  of  text-books  suggests  a  reference  to  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Hector  Maclean,  at  page  126,  in  which  I  find  the  following  extraor¬ 
dinary  piece  of  argument  (?) :  “  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  notable 
curses  of  photographic  advancement  that  of  years  the  road  had  been 


barricaded  by  the  debris  of  laboratory  twaddle  and  the  rubbish  of 
text-books.”  It  is  for  this,  then,  that  Vogel,  Waterhouse,  Eder, 
Schumann,  Bothamley,  Abney,  Ives,  Tailfer,  and  a  host  of  other 
workers  in  the  same  direction  who  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be 
capable  men  and  to  know  something  of  what  they  have  written  about , 
have  spent  years  of  wasted  time — to  write  “twaddle,”  and  fill  the 
text-books  with  “rubbish.”  It  is  due  entirely  to  their  misguided 
efforts  that  hundreds  of  photographers,  the  world  over,  have  for  years 
been  content  to  pay  enhanced  prices  for  so-called  orthochromatic 
plates,  upon  the  perfection  or  supposed  perfection  of  which  thousands 
of  pounds,  dollars,  and  francs,  have  been  spent  in  this  country,  in 
America,  and  on  the  Continent ;  but,  to  the  credit  of  old  England, 
and  of  Croydon  in  particular,  it  is  in  our  native  land  that  the  error 
has  been  exposed  !  All  the  same,  Mr.  Maclean,  yours  is  scarcely 
“  argument,”  as  we  understand  it  in  this  country,  though  it  mjght 
do  for  the  editor  of  the  Texan  or  Californian  Foc/cet  Handkerchief. 

So  far  as  the  question  in  dispute  is  concerned,  there  is  much  to 
be  said  on  both  sides— that  is,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  use  of  ordinary 
plates  with  the  coloured  screen  is  concerned  ;  but  to  assert,  as  I  take 
it  Mr.  Maclean  does,  that  better  results  in  colour-rendering  can  be 
obtained  with  ordinary  than  with  properly  colour-sensitised  films  is 
simply  absurd,  and  is  more,  I  fancy,  than  the  author  of  the  paper  he 
attempts  to  defend  ever  dreamt  of  claiming.  In  the  early  days  of 
orthochromatics  I  was  strongly  of  opinion,  from  theoretical  con¬ 
siderations,  that  as  good  results,  under  certain  conditions,  could  be 
got  with  a  screen  on  ordinary  plates  as  upon  orthochromatic — not 
better,  be  it  understood,  nor  even  as  easily ;  but,  upon  putting  the 
matter  to  the  test  of  practice,  I  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  my¬ 
self  beaten.  The  more  recent  investigations  of  Mr.  Ives  and  others 
prove  that  I  was  not  altogether  wrong,  and,  no  doubt,  the  cause,  of 
my  failure  lay  in  the  want  of  a  suitable  screen  ;  but,  even  granting 
the  possibility  of  arriving  at  colour-correct  results  with  ordinary 
plates,  it  will  stand  to  reason  that  they  must  be  inferior— in  con¬ 
venience,  at  any  rate— to  films  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  beyond  the  memory  of  many  of  your  present 
readers  that,  so  far  back  as  1880  or  thereabouts— in  the  early  days 
of  gelatine  plates,  at  any  rate— the  late  Mr.  J.  R  Sawyer  read  a 
very  interesting  paper  before  the  Photographic  Society,  in  which  he 
showed,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  the  most  correct  rendering  of 
the  majority  of  colours  was  obtained  with  ordinary  bromo-iodised 
collodion,  its  competitors  being  other  kinds  of  collodion,  as  well  as 
gelatine  with  and  without  dyes.  The  chart  illustrating  his  paper 
was  published  in  the  Society’s  journal,  and  forms  a  very  interesting- 
reference  at  the  present  day.  Dogberry. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


Images  Due  to  the  Oxidation  of  the  Developer. 

In  the  °Photographische  Correspondenz,  Liesegang,  continuing  his 
researches  relative  to  images  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  developer, 
remarks  that  amidol,  under  certain  conditions,  will  yield  such  re¬ 
sults.  A  negative  developed  with  pyro  and  ammonia  still  retains  a 
printable  image  after  the  silver  has  been  removed  with  bromide  of 
copper  and  hypo.  If  amidol  be  mixed  with  an  alkali,  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  or  to  the  air  contained  in  water  will  yield  an  intense 
blue  product  due  to  oxidation.  Make  a  developer  with  amidol  and 
bicarbonate  of  soda.  In  use  it  will  take  on  an  increasing  violet 
colour.  The  negative  is  stained,  but  after  fixation  the  deep  shadows 
are  clear,  and  the  stain  is  in  proportion  to  the  deposit  of  silver. 
Treatment  with  bromide  of  copper  and  hvpo  discloses  the  fact  of  a 
red  to  red-brown  image,  without  much  reduction  by  removal  of  Die 
silver.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  under  such  conditions  ihe 
negative  owes  its  intensity  prinrpally  to  stain.  The  wet  negative 
show's  little  relief,  consequently  the  stain  does  not  possess  much 
tanning  property.  Pyro-amumnia  and  alkaline  amidol  developers  are 
therefore  to  be  recommended  f  »r  plucky  negatives,  full  of  detail,  and 
for  positives  of  warm  tone.  _ 

Adolph  Mctnzel.— On  December  8  the  great  German  paint,  r, 
Adolf  Menzel,  completed  his  eightieth  year,  and  was  the  recipient  of 
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high  honours.  Deputations  congratulated  the  veteran,  and  by 
imperial  favour  he  was  created  Privy  Councellor  with  title  of 
Excellency.  The  Berlin  Photographic  Society  also  offered  him 
honourary  membership,  which  he  accepted.  Unlike  most  painters, 
Menzel  has  been  a  staunch  friend  of  photography,  and  has  known 
how  to  appreciate  its  value.  According  to  the  Photographische 
Mittheilungen  he  may  claim  to  be  the  first  retoucher  of  negatives  of 
oil  paintings.  Before  the  advent  of  orthochromatic  photography  he 
corrected  the  tones  in  negatives  of  his  pictures  with  his  own  hand, 
and  such  a  master  was  he  of  negative  work,  that  he  once  painted  a 
negative  picture  in  carmine  upon  a  glass  plate.  Menzel  related  an 
incident  in  connexion  with  his  picture  of  the  coronation.  This  work 
was  four  years  in  hand.  Some  personages  had  died,  and  others 
could  not  come  to  Berlin.  Count  Dohna  was  of  the  latter, 
and  Menzel  made  use  of  a  photograph.  But  subsequent  circum¬ 
stances  brought  the  Count  to  Berlin,  and  Menzel  immediately  saw 
that  the  photograph  did  not  represent  the  man.  Ten  minutes 
sufficed  for  a  sketch,  the  portrait  was  repainted,  and  after  a  lapse  of 
many  years  Menzel  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  congratulated  by 
Count  Dohna’s  son  upon  the  excellence  of  the  portrait.  Menzel 
prefers  photography  to  engraving  for  the  reproduction  of  his  work, 
but  he  warns  the  painter  to  use  it  as  little  as  possible  in  painting. 


An  Example  to  t>e  Followed. — The  Technical  Institute  at 
Vienna,  with  characteristic  enterprise,  is  arranging  a  section  for  the 
letterpress  and  illustration  industries.  The  City  of  Vienna  provides 
the  site,  the  Government  the  funds,  and  the  Printers’  and  Type¬ 
founders’  Association  a  portion  of  the  presses,  &c.  A  large 
collection  of  pictures,  illustrative  of  the  graphic  arts,  has  already 
been  made,  and  next  September,  it  is  expected,  the  school  will  be 
opened.  Practical  and  theoretical  instruction  will  be  given  in  all 
branches.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  such  work  in  this  country  ? 


Prizes  Offered. — Messrs.  Voigtlander  &  Son  of  Brunswick, 
recently  offered  three  lenses  of  the  value  of  20/.,  15/.,  and  10/.,  for  the 
three  best  pictures  taken  with  lenses  of  their  make.  The  right  to 
reproduce  the  successful  pictures  shall  vest  in  the  firm.  They  also 
stipulated  for  the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  pictures  sent  in,  upon 
terms  to  be  arranged,  and  any  photographs  they  may  decide  to  keep 
they  will  pay  for  at  stipulated  prices.  The  Judges  were  one  member 
of  the  firm  and  a  well-known  portrait  photographer. 


Payment  for  Sitting’s. — The  Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung, 
in  reply  to  a  correspondent,  publishes  an  article  on  the  question  of 
general  notices  to  the  public  concerning  payment  for  sittings, 
retention  of  negatives,  &c.  It  appears  that  the  Berlin  Photographic 
Association  has  printed  such  notices  for  its  members,  and  they  carry 
the  authority  of  the  Association’s  name.  The  Deutsche  Photographen 
Zeitung  points  out  that,  much  as  the  best  houses  might  wish  to  help 
other  members  of  the  profession,  such  questions  cannot  be  dealt  with 
by  hard-and-fast  rules.  The  conditions  of  each  business  must  be 
studied.  At  some  establishments  such  notices  would  offend,  and  the 
effect  might  be  a  universally  equal,  but  lower,  status. 


Spotting-  Gelatine  Prints. —For  spotting  highly  glazed 
gelatine  prints  A.  Helheim  recommends  the  use  of  aniline  colours 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  one  part  of  rose  aniline  with  two  to  three  of 
ethyl  green.  The  addition  of  a  little  blue  may  at  times  be  necessary. 
The  colour  dries  almost  immediately.  It  is  preferable  to  use  little 
colour,  and  by  repeated  strokes  with  the  brush  attain  the  desired 
tint.  The  colour  may  be  removed  with  a  clean  brush  moistened 
with  alcohol,  and  the  surface  does  not  suffer^ 


Process  Plates  in  1884. — Liesegang  remarks  that  his 
friend  A.  Davanne  recollects  process  plates  being  produced  by 
Manzi,  in  1884,  at  Goupil’s,  [of  Paris.  Liesegang  confirms  this,  an 
etched  copper  plate  having  then  been  placed  at  his  service  by  the 


firm.  The  sample  prints  sent  with  it  were  good.  But  it  appears 
that  the  network  was  so  fine  and  close,  that,  owing  to  the  backward 
state  of  the  art  of  printing  at  that  time  in  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  any 
thing  approaching  the  proofs  from  Paris  could  not  be  produced.  Ho 
was  therefore  compelled  to  return  the  plate  unused.  Even  at  the 
present  time  Manzi’s  plates  require  great  care  in  printing,  good  ink, 
and  good  presses.  For  these  reasons  the  prints  cannot  be  produced 
cheaply. 

■» - 

/  COLOUR  SCREENS  IN  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPH  Y. 

As  the  use  of  orthochromatic  plates  is  becoming  more  and  more- 
general  for  the  best  class  of  work,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  what 
is  the  most  efficient  form  of  screen  for  use  in  connexion  therewith. 

At  the  outset  it  will  probably  be  readily  conceded  that,  while  the 
manufacture  of  orthochromatic  plates  has  been  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection  and  efficiency,  the  necessary  screen  for  obtaining 
the  full  value  of  the  plate  lags  behind  in  the  background,  and  is 
enshrouded  in  as  much  mystery  as  a  Salon  masterpiece.  What  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  workers  of  to-day  are  able,  with  any  confidence,  to  select 
a  screen  from  a  dealer’s  stock  that  is  really  suitable  for  their  require¬ 
ments  ?  Certainly  the  variety  is  not  likely  to  be  large  enough  to  cause 
the  confusion  and  hesitation  one  sometimes  notices.  No  ;  the  truth 
is,  few  workers  know  what  a  screen  ought  to  be,  or  what  they  want 
it  to  accomplish.  It  would  probably  be  amusing,  if  not  instructive, 
if  a  collection  of  screens  of  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  could  be 
placed  before  some  otherwise  capable  workers  for  selection  without 
any  advice  from  the  dealer ;  it  might  resolve  itself  into  a  matter  of 
political  bias.  There  are  screens  of  optically  worked  glass  of 
various  colours  and  shades,  single  and  compound ;  others  of  dyed 
films  of  both  collodion  and  gelatine;  and,  again,  a  small  glass  trough 
holding  a  coloured  liquid,  which  is  known  as  a  cell.  Coloured  glass 
plates  are  largely  used,  but  the  difficulty  at  present  of  getting, 
coloured  glass  with  any  degree  of  regularity,  having  the  necessary- 
properties,  is  so  great,  that  I  need  not  further  allude  to  it  here. 
A  combination  of  such  glasses  is  the  subject  of  a  patent.  Coloured 
films  of  gelatine  or  collodion  are  used  by  some  workers  with  ex¬ 
cellent  results,  but  they  are  necessarily  fragile  and  require  much 
care  to  make.  The  cell  has  perhaps  more  advantages  and  fewer 
defects  than  any  other  form  of  screen. 

Mr.  Ives  has  shown  us  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  any 
particular  shade  of  colour  as  the  selection  of  a  suitable  colouring- 
matter.  Some  colouring  matters  have  the  power  of  cutting  off  cer¬ 
tain  rays  of  the  spectrum  which  it  is  desired  to  reduce,  or  wholly 
eliminate,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  others, 
although  apparently  giving  a  similar  shade  of  colour ;  but,  what¬ 
ever  colouring  matter  is  used,  depth  of  colour  means  increase  of  ex¬ 
posure,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  screen  which,  while  re¬ 
quiring  long  exposures,  is  less  efficient  than  one  of  a  lighter  shade*, 
requiring  much  shorter  exposures  but  composed  of  a  suitable  colour¬ 
ing  matter. 

As  these  remarks  apply  solely  to  the  use  of  orthochromatic  plates, 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  are  specially  rendered  more  sensitive  to 
the  less  actinic  rays,  and  less  so  to  the  more  actinic*  we  do  not  need; 
a  screen  of  such  great  power  in  cutting  off  the  violet  and  ultra-violet 
rays  as  when  experimenting  with  ordinary  plates ;  but,  even  with* 
orthochromatic  plates,  perhaps  the  simple  aqueous  solution  of  chro¬ 
mate  of  potash,  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  is  the  most 
reliable  of  all ;  it  is  cheap,  no  skill  is  required  in  its  preparation, 
and  the  tint  can  be  varied  to  suit  every  class  of  plate  and  subject. 

Plain  glass  cells  can  be  obtained  ready-made,  but  they  are  rather 
costly,  and  can  be  made  at  home  with  little  trouble  for  a  few  pence- 
Of  course,  theoretically,  the  glass  sides  ought  to  be  optically  worked,, 
but  the  results  of  many  experiments  made  to  determine  this  point 
have  satisfied  the  writer  that  no  one  need  hesitate  to  use  a  good 
quality  of  fine  plate  glass.  Certainly  the  tests  were  made  with  the- 
anastigmats  of  Zeiss  and  Goerz,  but  the  reader  may  take  it  as  a  fact 
that  optically  worked  glass  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  pictorial 
work.  For  those  who  wish  to  make  their  own  cells  the  following 
simple  instructions  will  suffice : — Procure  two  plates  of  fine  plate- 
glass,  about  the  one  thirty-second  part  of  an  inch  thick, .of  suitable- 
size  to  cover  well  the  lenses  with  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Three  inches 
square  is  a  good  size.  Place  between  these  two  plates  another  piece  of 
plate  glass,  the  thickness  you  desire  to  make  the  cell,  say,  one-eighth 
of  an  inch,  taking  care  the  central  plate  is  rather  smaller  than  the- 
two  outer  plates,  say,  two  and  a  half  inches  square.  Now  place  the 
three  plates  in  a  vice,  such  as  is  used  for  binding  lantern  slides,  carefully 
noting  the  contact  is  firm,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  cell  are  perfectly 
parallel.  Then  cut  four  strips  of  sheet  celluloid,  of.  such  width  as> 
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the  outer  glasses,  "which  can  be  cemented  on  them  with  celluloid 
■varnish,  laving  the  varnish  carefully  on  the  edges  of  the  outer 
glasses  with  a  small  brush,  then  neatly  laying  on  the  strips  of  cellu¬ 
loid,  which  should  just  fit  the  sides.  Make  up  three  sides  of  the 
cell  in  this  way,  and  leave  in  the  vice  until  quite  dry  and  firm,  then 
take  it  out,  and  remove  the  central  piece  of  plate  glass  by  shaking  it 
out  of  the  open  side.  You  now  have  a  simple  cell,  which  can  be 
filled  with  any  coloured  solution  required,  and  used  in  the  studio  for 
experimenting  with  the  top  open  ;  but  it  is  better  to  make  it  tight 
by  cementing  on  the  fourth  strip  of  celluloid  after  first  drilling  a 
small  hole  in  the  centre,  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  tube  of  a 
pipette,  which  is  a  handy  instrument  for  filling,  emptying,  and 
changing  the  coloured  solutions  to  be  used.  When  the  cell  is 
charged,  a  small  plug  of  indiarubber  can  be  inserted  in  the  hole,  and 
it  is  then  ready  for  field  work  of  any  kind. 

The  celluloid  varnish  is  merely  a  jelly  made  by  dissolving  a  bit  of 
clean  celluloid  film  in  a  small  quantity  of  amyl-acetate.  Being  im¬ 
pervious  to  water,  it  answers  the  purpose  admirably. 

The  particular  colouring  matter  to  be  used  for  filling  the  cell  must 
be  decided  upon  by  the  worker ;  but,  for  those  who  have  little 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  advise  a  solution  made  up  of  one  part 
pure  chromate  of  potash  to  three  hundred  parts  of  distilled  water  as 
a  commencement.  The  strength  can  be  afterwards  increased  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  worker  extends,  and  he  can  also  experiment  readily 
wiih  other  colouring  matters,  recording  results  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow-workers.  F.  H.  Burton. 


ON  THE  SOLUBILITY  OF  SILVER  IN  HYPOSULPHITE 

OF  SODA. 

I  have  from  time  to  time  read  with  much  interest  the  remarks  on  the 
above  subject  in  this  Journal,  and  for  a  long  time  hesitated  between 
two  opinions,  as  an  experiment  at  one  time  would  flatly  contradict  an 
experiment  at  another.  Even  now  I  have  never  made  any  systematic 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem,  but  found  my  opinion  on  the  effects  I 
have  noticed  from  time  to  time  resulting  from  almost  identical  man¬ 
ipulations  under  different  conditions.  The  conclusions  I  have  drawn 
are,  that  the  varied  results  are  owing  to  two  causes :  difference  of 
temperature  and  fineness  of  the  divided  metal.  For  example,  a 
negative  on  a  gelatino-bromide  plate,  developed  with  pyro-soda  and 
much  too  dense,  left  all  night  in  the  fixing  bath,  was  almost  entirely 
dissolved  by  morning.  It  was  hot  summer  weather,  and  the  dark 
room  was  almost  unbearable  with  heat,  owing  to  a  large  gas  burner 
in  the  lantern  which  was  going  all  day,  and  the  ventilation  of  the 
room  being  very  faulty.  The  consequence  was  that  the  hyposulphite 
bath  was  very  much  hotter  than  usual,  although  the  strength  of  it 
was  doubtful,  having  fresh  crystals  added  to  it  from  time  to  time, 
when  the  fixing  seemed  rather  too  slow. 

Under  similar  circumstances,  but  with  a  lower  temperature  and 
pyro-ammonia  development,  an  all-night  soaking  seemed  to  make  no 
difference.  The  negative  was  too  dense  when  it  was  put  in,  and  too 
dense  when  it  was  taken  out.  At  other  times  I  have  found  too 
dense  negatives  considerably  reduced  by  leaving  them  in  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  sometimes  it  made  little  or  no 
difference.  I  am  uncertain  as  to  the  kind  of  development  used,  but 
it  would  have  been  either  soda  or  ammonia  and  pyro;  but,  in  all 
cases  of  reduction,  it  was  during  hot  weather,  and  using  gelatine 
plates.  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  finding  a  wet- collodion  negative 
altered  in  density  in  the  least  by  prolonged  immersion  in  the  fixing 
bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda ;  the  colour  of  the  image  was  con¬ 
sidered  rather  improved  if  hyposulphite  of  soda  was  used  instead  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  on  that  account  alone  it  was  preferred  for 
some  kinds  of  work  that  did  not  require  after-intensification.  Is  it 
that  the  silver  is  in  a  much  finer  state  of  division  in  the  gelatine 
plate  than  in  the  collodion  one,  and  is  there  any  difference  in  silver 
reduced  from  iodide  and  bromide  salts  that  would  account  for  it 
dissolving  from  a  gelatine  plate  and  not  from  a  collodion  one  ?  An 
albumen  print  well  toned  with  gold  can  easily  be  reduced  by  leaving 
it  in  the  fixing  bath  longer  than  necessary  to  properly  fix  it ;  also  a 
too  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  will,  in  the  usual  time  allowed 
for  fixation,  reduce  the  prints  considerably  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  the 
image  entirely  obliterated,  toned  or  untoned ;  but  a  gelatino- chloride 
print  untoned  will  be  entirely  dissolved  or  obliterated  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time  in  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite, 
especially  if  set  in  the  light.  The  images,  both  on  negatives  and 
paper  prints,  are  supposed  to  consist  in  the  main  of  reduced  silver,  so 
there  should  be  some  analogy  between  them  so  far  as  the  solubility 
of  the  silver  goes. 

Another  question  arises:  Is  the  apparent  loss  of  density,  when  it 
does  take  place,  owing  to  the  actual  solution  of  the  silver,  and  its 


removal  from  the  film,  or  is  it  merely  altered  in  character,  so  that 
it  admits  of  the  more  free  passage  of  the  light  ?  If  a  negative  on  a 
gelatine  film,  after  being  dried,  is  sprinkled  with  water,  and  the 
drops  allowed  to  dry  on  the  surface,  their  position  will  be  readily 
seen  by  spots  of  less  density,  which,  however,  will  barely  show  in  the- 
print ;  but,  if  the  plate  is  again  soaked  in  water  and  dried,  these  spots 
entirely  disappear ;  but,  if  drops  of  moisture  are  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  surface  when  the  plate  is  dried  for  the  first  time,  no  amount 
of  soaking  afterwards  will  get  rid  of  them.  In  either  case  nothing 
can  have  been  removed  from  the  plates,  although  the  density  is  con¬ 
siderably  altered.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  effect;  perhaps  some  other  of  your  readers  can 
explain  it.  E.  Dunmore. 

- ♦- - 

ON  MAKING  NEGATIVE  REVERSALS  WITH  CERTAINTY. 

[Lewisham  Camera  Club.] 

In  nearly  all  the  mechanical  processes  of  photography,  and  in  the  carbon, 
process,  it  is  either  necessary  or  desirable  to  have  a  negative  in  which  the 
sides  of  the  picture  are  reversed. 

Many  methods  have  been  devised  for  accomplishing  this  object,  but 
most  of  them  are  so  uncertain,  that  they  cannot  be  adopted  in  practical 
work. 

The  one  most  generally  adopted  by  the  trade  is  by  stripping  off  the 
film  of  the  negative,  and  turning  it  so  that  the  left  side  becomes  the  right, 
and  vice  versa.  In  the  hands  of  experienced  operators  this  plan  is  fairly 
successful,  but  it  occasionally  fails,  and  then,  as  usual,  with  the  most, 
valuable  negatives. 

One  firm,  to  my  knowledge,  in  this  way  spoiled  some  most  valuable  and 
unreplaceable  negatives,  which  led  to  legal  proceedings  and  their 
financial  ruin. 

To  obviate  such  a  catastrophe,  some  take  the  precaution  of  taking  a 
print  from  every  negative  before  stripping,  so  that  a  copy  may  be  made 
in  case  of  disaster.  Another  method  frequently  used  is  to  take  a  trans¬ 
parency  in  the  camera  with  the  film  of  the  negative  outwards,  and  from 
this  making  another  negative,  which  will  be  reversed  in  the  course  of 
reproduction. 

The  method  of  using  a  reflector  or  prism  is  seldom  adopted,  as  it- 
necessitates  its  use  at  the  time  of  taking  the  original  negative,  which  is 
seldom  practicable,  and  would  not  be  available  for  the  vast  number  of 
negatives  now  in  existence.  Several  other  methods  have  been  suggested 
which  depend  upon  the  use  of  some  chemical  added  to  the  developer,  but 
are  regarded  as  curiosities  of  development  more  than  anything  else. 

Recently  attention  has  been  called  by  one  and  another  to  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  prolonged  exposure  to  light  in  the  camera  or  otherwise 
produces  reversal. 

Over-exposure  producing  thinness  and  flatness  of  the  image  is  the- 
first  stage  of  reversal.  This  knowledge  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
utilised,  nor  has  any  systematic  method  of  working  been  given  which, 
would  result  in  satisfactory  reversals. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  interested  in  the  study  of  this  phenomenon, 
and  about  a  year  ago,  in  turning  over  an  earlier  photographic  publica¬ 
tion,  I  came  across  an  article  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Bishop,  which  I  had 
previously  seen,  and  passed  over  as  only  another  whim  and  fad  on  this 
question.  This  time,  on  reading  it  more  carefully,  I  thought  there  was 
something  in  it  worthy  of  trial,  especially  in  that  it  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  long  exposure  to  obtain  a  good  result,  and  that  poor,  thin., 
foggy  reproductions  were  the  result  of  under-exposure,  &c.  I  set  to 
work  to  ascertain  the  critical  point  of  exposure  required  with  an  ordinary 
negative  of  fairly  quick-printing  quality.  I  began  by  giving  a  series  of. 
exposures  varying  from  a  fraction  of  a  second  up  to  120  seconds  and  over. 

I  gave  two  exposures  on  the  same  plate,  one  being  double  that  of  the- 
other,  and  it  was  interesting  and  instructive  to  watch  the  changes 
occurring  from  a  positive  image  to  a  perfect  reversed  negative,  and  then 
by  degrees  a  period  was  reached  when  no  developable  effect  was  made  om 
the  plate,  and  which,  when  fixed,  was  clear  of  any  deposit  of  reduced 
silver.  This  last  result  was  obtained  by  burning  three  feet  of  magnesium, 
ribbon  about  three  inches  from  the  printing  frame,  and  the  plate  was  in 
the  developer  half  an  hour. 

I  had  many  failures  before  being  able  to  satisfy  myself  when  the  exact 
point  of  exposure  necessary  had  arrived,  for,  unlike  the  appearances  of  a 
plate  exposed  and  developed  under  ordinary  circumstances,  flatness  and 
lack  of  density  may  arise  from  under-exposure,  whilst  hardness  and  want 
of  detail  may  be  the  result  of  over-exposure.  But,  again,  great  over¬ 
exposure  will  reduce  both  detail  and  density,  which  is  a  second  stage  of 
re-reversal,  and  it  takes  some  little  experience  to  be  able  to  judge 
correctly. 

The  result  of  many  experiments  proved  that,  with  an  average  quick¬ 
printing  negative,  an  exposure  in  a  printing  frame  to  daylight  sufficient 
to  tint  a  piece  of  the  paper  in  Watkins’s  actinometer  to  his  standard, 
would  produce  on  development  a  nice  clear  negative  ;  but,  of  course,  this 
depends  entirely  upon  the  density  and  colour  of  the  original,  and  the 
same  judgment  is  required  as  in  making  a  bromide  print.  The  method. 

I  have  adopted  of  regulating  the  exposure  by  this  standard  is  a  basis  of 
certainty  never  hitherto  proposed  or  attained,  and  is  independent  of  the: 
varying  actinio  properties  of  daylight. 
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Once  the  negative  is  classified  according  to  its  density  and  printing 
qualities,  the  making  of  reversed  negatives  becomes  a  positive  and 
certain  operation.  It  has  been  my  endeavour  to  select  some  other 
standard  of  exposure  for  those  who  either  have  no  actinometer  or  avail¬ 
able  daylight  at  their  disposal,  and  I  find  that  one  foot  of  magnesium, 
once  burnt  about  three  inches  in  front  of  the  printing  frame,  is  equal  to 
Watkins’s  standard  tint,  and  the  experiments  I  make  to-night  will  be  with 
this  mode  of  illumination.  There  are  cases  where  negatives,  either 
through  faults  in  development  or  intensification,  are  so  dense  that  no 
light  can  penetrate  the  high  lights  in  any  reasonable  time,  and,  as  a 
reversal  requires  that  sufficient  light  shall  have  acted  upon  the  densest 
portions  in  order  that  it  may  be  developed  to  sufficient  opacity,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  preliminary  exposure  shall  be  made  to  equal  in  its 
totality  that  received  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  the  camera,  so 
that  the  desired  result  may  be  obtained. 

All  negatives  with  great  contrasts  should  have  this  preliminary  expo¬ 
sure,  or  the  reversed  negative  will  be  harder  than  the  original.  The 
development  may  be  by  any  of  the  usual  formula?,  but  more  strongly 
restrained,  and  the  colour  and  character  of  the  reversed  negative  will 
be  affected  by  the  developer  used.  In  many  cases  the  new  negative  will 
be  better  than  the  old  one  ;  a  hard  one  may  be  made  softer,  and  one  with 
great  detail  but  fiat,  can  be  made  to  have  greater  contrast,  but  where 
there  is  no  detail,  it  cannot,  of  course,  be  produced  in  the  new  one. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  deal  with  the  chemical  questions  involved  in 
the  phenomena  under  consideration.  They  have  not  been  resolved  by 
any  theory  yet  proposed;  but,  there  is,  doubtless,  an  oxidation  of  the 
silver  haloid  which  is  rendered  to  some  extent  undevelopable. 

In  the  practical  demonstration  I  give  you  I  hope  to  convince  you  of 
the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  these  phenomena  can  be  produced, 
and  to  show  you  how  the  knowledge  may  be  utilised  in  the  duplication  of 
negatives  for  aDy  and  every  process,  and  where  reversal  does  not  destroy 
picturesque  effect. 

[Mr.  Eastwood,  at  the"  conclusion  of  his  paper,  exposed  several  plates 
behind  negatives,  the  majority  of  which  he  had  not  previously  seen,  and 
was  very  successful  in  producing  splendid  results  from  all.  He  also 
showed  a  very  large  number  of  negatives,  and  the  reversals  from  them, 
those  that  were  originally  too  hard  being  in  the  reversal  nice  and  soft, 
and  the  flat  ones  the  reverse  ;  but  the  result  that  attracted  most  attention 
was  the  one  previously  mentioned  that  had  received  an  exposure  to  three 
feet  of  magnesium  ribbon,  the  result  was  a  plate  so  clean  that  it  hardly 
seemed  possible  that  it  had  ever  been  exposed  at  all.]  E.  Eastwood. 

- - 

NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND.  ’ 

No  doubt  very  many  photographers  will  remember  with  pleasure  Glasgow’3 
first  International  Photographic  Exhibition  which  was  held  in  the  autumn 
of  1891,  and  which  attracted  such  large  crowds  of  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  a 
large  number  of  prominent  amateur  and  professional  workers  that 
another  Exhibition  should  be  inaugurated  at  no  distant  date,  and  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  with  Mr.  George  Chalmer’s  installation, 
as  President  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Association, 
something  like  definite  steps  have  been  taken  towards  furnishing  the 
scheme,  the  Council  of  the  Association  having  passed  a  motion  to 
arrange  for  the  necessary  preliminaries  towards  holding  the  Exhibition  in 
Glasgow  during  the  autumn  of  1897# 

There  was  a  strong  probability,  at  one  time,  that  the  autumn  of  this 
year  would  have  been  chosen  as  the  time  for  holding  the  Exhibition,  but 
one  or  two  insuperable  difficulties  cropped  up  that  necessitated  the  date 
being  placed  into  next  year.  Much  satisfaction  is  felt  locally  that  this 
scheme  has  now  assumed  something  like  a  definite  shape. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Paisley  Photographic  Societies  Exhibition  a 
very  large  gathering  attended,  and  one  or  two  new  features  in  connexion 
with  photography  were  inaugurated.  Perhaps  there  is  no  society  in  the 
kingdom,  that  can  boast  of  such  excellent  rooms  for  holding  an  Exhibition 
as  those  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Paisley  Society  in  the  Museum 
Buildings,  and  it  would  appear  that  photography  has  taken  a  firm  hold  of 
the  citizens  of  this  most  important  business  centre.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  opening  night  was  the  production  by  Mr.  Stewart  Clark,  who 
kindly  presided  on  the  absence  of  Sir  William  Dunn,  of  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  collection  of  calotype  negatives  taken  by  his  father  upwards  of  fifty 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Clark  was  a  mere  boy,  and  who  roamed  about, 
attending  on  his  father,  when  these  paper  negatives  were  produced.  Mr. 
Clark  made  a  most  interesting  address  in  which  he  described  and  con¬ 
trasted  something  of  the  old  style  of  working  when  he  was  a  boy,  as 
against  what  he  now  sees  practised  by  his  boy,  who,  it  may  be  stated  is 
also  a  most  enthusiastic  worker.  EbT/v 

Lantern  nights,  at  least  so  far  as  the  west  ot  Scotland  is  concerned, 
appear  to  be  losing  somewhat  of  their  attractions  for  the  photographic 
public  ;  for  several  years,  no  doubt,  there  has  been  too  many  of  such 
field,  until  they  have  become  quite  stale,  as  the  saying  goes. 

So  we  are  to  have  social  nights,  in  which  ladies  can  take  a  piominent 
part.  These  will  comprise  music  and  several  other  interesting  items  on 
the  programme.  The  first  of  these  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Christian 
Institute  on  March  G,  tickets  for  which  are  all  taken  up  already. 


WEST  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  West  London  Photographic 
Society  was  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday  last,  February  28  and  29th, 
at  the  Broadway  Lecture  Hall,  Hammersmith,  which,  up  till  two  years 
ago,  was  the  venue  selected  for  the  exhibition,  the  Society  in  the  interim 
having  occupied  a  hall  at  the  School  of  Arts,  Bedford  Park. 

The  Exhibition,  which  was  confined  to  members,  comprised  nearly 
two  hundred  photographs,  and  was  in  every  respect  an  excellent  one,  the 
evenness  of  quality  displayed  being  very  noticeable.  Prominent  among 
the  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Harry  Selby,  Leslie  Selby  (President),  J.  J. 
Adam,  J.  Stein,  G.  Lamley,  M.  W.  Cockerell,  and  *G.  F.  Blackraore. 
The  first-named  contributed  what  was  undoubtedly  the  gem  of  the  col¬ 
lection,  a  wet  -  harvest  scene,  the  effects  of  steamy  atmosphere  and 
bright  foreground  reflections  aiding  materially  towards  securing  a  most 
realistic  and  artistic  effect  out  of  very  simple  materials.  He  also  secured 
the  medal  for  the  best  lantern  slide. 

The  Society  has  vastly  improved  on  last  year’s  Exhibition. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

The  South  London  Photographic  Society  is  now  holding  its  Seventh 
Annual  Exhibition  at  the  Camberwell  Public  Baths.  The  proceedings 
were  opened  on  Monday  evening  by  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  K.G., 
who,  in  declaring  the  Exhibition  open,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words, 
referred  to  the  progress  photography  has  made  in  recent  years  in  ita 
application  to  pictorial  expression,  and  also  to  its  latest  scientific 
developments.  He  also  briefly  recounted  the  progress  of  the  Society 
as  shown  by  the  entries  for  its  Exhibitions,  the  first  attracting  no  more 
than  ten  exhibitors,  and  the  present  one  just  one  hundred. 

The  Judges  originally  announced  were  Captain  Abney  and  Messrs. 
E.  J.  Wall  and  L.  Warnerke  ;  but,  Captain  Abney  and  Mr.  Warnerke 
being  unfortunately  prevented  from  acting  by  illness,  Messrs.  W.  E. 
Debenham  and  John  Hodges  were  invited  to  fill  their  places.  The 
exhibits  are  over  400  in  number,  and  are  divided  into  fourteen  classes,  of 
which  eight,  A  to  H,  were  reserved  for  members.  Silver  and  bronze 
medals  were  awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  Judges. 

In  Class  A  (Portraiture  and  Figure  Study,  including  Animals),  a  silver 
medal  was  awarded  to  J.  T.  French  for  a  cottage  interior,  with  figures, 
which,  although  not  quite  real-looking  is  sufficiently  so  to  bear  all  but  a 
most  critical  examination,  and  considerable  ingenuity  has  been  displayed 
in  the  construction  of  the  picture.  Class  B  (Architecture)  is  oertainly  the 
best  class  in  the  Exhibition,  and  consists  of  a  collection  of  architectural 
studies  that  does  credit  even  to  a  Society  famed  for  the  excellence  of  the 
work  of  this  kind  performed  by  its  members  as  is  the  South  London. 
Silver  and  bronze  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  R.  Bull  and 
C.  F.  Dickinson  respectively,  but  the  Judges  must  have  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  these  decisions,  at  least  half  a  dozen  other  exhibits 
being  nearly  equal  to  the  selected  ones.  In  Class  C  (Landscape  and  Sea¬ 
scape  above  half-plate),  the  Judges  awarded  a  bronze  medal  to  Howard 
Esler  for  a  study  of  bare  branches  entitled  A  Winter  Noon,  and  a  second 
bronze  medal  to  J.  Millis  for  A  Monarch  of  the  Forest,  a  picture  remark¬ 
able,  in  these  days  of  gloom  and  murkiness,  for  its  bright  effect  of  sun¬ 
shine.  Class  D  (Landscape  and  Seascape,  half-plate  and  under),  Mr. 
A.  E.  Allen  was  fortunate  in  securing  a  bronze  medal  for  Swanbourne 
Lake,  a  bright  little  picture  so  sharp  in  its  definition  that  it  might  serve 
as  an  advertisement  for  a  lens-maker.  Class  E  (Enlargements)  is  not  a- 
brilliant  class.  The  bronze  medal  was  given  to  C.  F.  Dickinson  for  a 
figure  subject  of  little  merit ;  as  a  piece  of  technical  work,  however,  the 
enlargement  is  a  good  example.  C.  F.  Dickinson  is  also  awarded  a 
silver  medal  in  Class  F,  for  a  set  of  six  views  of  Salisbury  Cathedral 
admirable  for  their  artistic  as  well  as  their  technical  excellence.  In 
Class  G  (Pictures  taken  at  a  Society’s  Excursion),  Mr.  Dickinson  is 
again  successful,  a  silver  medal  being  awarded  him  for  another  view  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  while  a  view  of  the  west  front  of  the  same  cathedral 
brings  Mr.  French  another  medal,  bronze  this  time.  In  the  Hand 
Camera  Class  a  pretty  little  picture,  by  W.  D.  Welford,  obtains  a  bronze 
medal.  The  class  is  by  no  means  a  strong  one,  and  most  of  the  pictures 
might  have  been  the  results  of  time  exposures. 

In  the  open  classes,  the  Champion  Class,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  is- 
extremely  weak.  A  silver  medal  is,  however,  awarded  to  A  Study,  by 
Mr.  G.  Lafayette.  The  general  open  class  also  is  not  a  very  strong  one- 
as  regards  quality.  A  zoological  study,  by  Mr.  H.  Sandland,  i3  awarded 
a  silver  medal,  the  subject  being  Polar  Bears.  A  pretty  little  picture, 
which  well  carries  out  its  title,  Lingering  Mists,  receives  a  bronze  medal* 
and  another  bronze  medal  is  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Fairwise,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  U.S.A.,  for  A  Chase  for  the  Butterfly.  In  the  class  for  lantern  slides 
that  have  been  previously  medalled,  Mr.  George  Hankins  adds  another 
silver  medal  to  his  now  numerous  collection  for  six  slides  of  various 
subjects,  and  in  the  general  open  lantern-slide  class  the  South  London. 
Society  gains  a  distinct  triumph,  both  the  silver  and  bronze  medals  being 
awarded  to  members  in  competition  with  all  comers.  Mr.  C.  F.  Dickinson 
gains  a  third  silver  medal  for  a  set  of  architectural  slides,  and  Mr. 
Howard  Esler  a  bronze  medal  for  a  set  comprising  various  subjects. 

In  a  class  for  process  work  Howard  Esler  has  the  field  to  himself, 
there  being  no  other  competitor.  His  vtoik  deserves  mention  for  its 
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excellence.  Silver  and  bronze  medals  are  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Seaman,  of 
Chesterfield,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Westropp,  for  stereoscopic  slides. 

The  Apparatus  Section  makes  a  brave  show.  Among  the  exhibitors  are 
Messrs,  Bender  &  Co.,  Howell  &  Co.,  W.  F.  Slater,  F.  S.  Thorn,  H.  F. 
Viner,  E.  H.  Wilcox  &  Co.,  Parkes’  Drug  Stores,  Limited,  and  The  Prosser- 
Roberts  Company.  The  last-named  firm  receive  a  medal  for  a  hypo- 
solution  bottle,  graduated  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  weighing  the 
salt,  and  Parkes’  Drug  Stores  also  receive  a  medal  for  the  most  effective 
stall. 

- ♦ - 

WOOLWICH]  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

'The  Woolwich  Photographic  Society  held  its  Second  Annual  Exhibition 
■of  Photographs  and  Apparatus  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  the 
27th,  28th,  and  29th  ult.,  at  St.  John’s  Schoolroom. 

In  the  Members’  Class  the  number  of  exhibits— 174,  the  work  of  twenty- 
eight  members — is  a  testimony  to  the  activity  of  the  Society.  Among  the 
pictures  there  was  a  considerable  number  which  did  credit  to  their 
Exhibition  and  to  the  society  ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  the  impression  that 
the  Exhibition,  as  a  whole,  would  have  gained  had  a  wise  discretion  been 
exercised  in  the  work  of  selection.  There  were  some  photographs  on  the 
walls  which,  we  think,  were  amongst  the  worst  we  have  ever  seen  publicly 
exhibited.  The  loan  collection  included  works  by  such  well-known  names 
as  F.  W.  Edwards,  C.  H.  Oakden,  H.  Esler,  A.  Pringle,  J.  C.  S.  Mum¬ 
mery,  most  of  the  pictures  being  old-fashioned  friends  ;  and  enlarge¬ 
ments,  photogravures,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Kidd,  and  the  Autotype 
Company,  also  assisted  to  decorate  the  walls. 

The  trade  section  made  a  goodly  show,  the  stalls  being  occupied  by 
Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck,  W.  Butcher  &  Son,  B.  J.  Edwards  &  Co.,  Marion 
•&  Co.,  D.  Noakes  &  Son,  Walter  Tyler,  Thompson  &  Son  (Manchester), 
The  Filmax  Co.,  The  Thornton-Pickard  Co.,  and  T.  H.  Powell,  the  local 
dealers,  Messrs.  E.  C.  Carter  &  A.  J.  Wing,  also  being  represented. 

In  addition  to  that  afforded  by  the  exhibition  of  pictures,  plenty  of 
amusement  was  provided  for  visitors,  there  being  an  admirable  musical 
programme  for  each  evening,  and  a  lantern  entertainment,  while  a  new 
and  popular  feature  was  introduced  in  a  demonstration  of  the  method  of 
■obtaining  shadowgraphs,  by  means  of  Rontgen’s  X  rays. 

- +. - - 

NEWTON’S  NEW  HIGH  VACUUM  “FOCUS”  TUBE  FOR 
ELECTROGRAPHY. 

Messrs.  Newton  &  Co.,  of  3,  Fleet-street,  E.C. ,  have  introduced  certain 
modifications  into  the  Crookes’  vacuum  tube  used  for  “photographing” 
by  the  Rontgen  rays,  which  have  the  dual  advantage  of  shortening  the 
•exposure,  and,  so  to  say,  focussing  the  impression.  Hence  the  term 
“  focus  ”  as  applied  to  these  tubes,  of  which  Mr.  Alan  Swinton  writes  to 
Messrs.  Newton  as  follows: — 

“  I  have  exposed  several  plates  to  the  new  ‘  focus’  tube  that  you  kindly  sent 
■me  this  morning.  The  results  are  exceedingly  good,  and  surpass  in  sharpness 
any  that  I  have  so  far  obtained. 

“  The  necessary  exposure  seems  also  to  be  remarkably  short.  In  particular  I 
have  taken  a  most  successful  elbow  joint  with  two  minutes’  exposures.  A  hand 
which  shows  in  a  surprising  manner  the  texture  of  the  bones  with  one  and  a 
half  minute’s  exposure  and  a  mouse  with  one  minute’s  exposure. 

“  All  leave  little  to  be  desired  except  that  the  mouse  would  have  been  better  I 
with  a  shorter  exposure.  j 

“  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  designer  of  this  new  tube  has  made  the  greatest  I 
!  -advance  so  far  known  as  regards  the  practical  application  of  Runtgen’s  photo-  J 
graphy.  ”  } 

In  order  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  improvement  in  the  I 
results  obtainable  with  the  focus  tube,  Messrs.  Newton  kindly  took  an 
■electrograph  of  the  very  hand  that  is  writing  these  sentences,  giving  an  I 
exposure  of  two  minutes  and  producing  an  excellent  result  which  allowed 
■us  to  contemplate  the  structure  of  our  finger  bones.  The  detail  and 
sharpness  of  this  negative  and  one  of  a  pair  of  eyeglasses  electrographed 
■through  a  leather  case  were  so  remarkable  that  we  have  no  hestitation  in 
•endorsing  the  praise  Mr.  Swinton  has  passed  on  the  Newton  Focus  Vacuum  J 
tube. 
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'***  In  this  column  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  print  questions  that  may  he 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 


Collodio-Chlordie  Paper, — “Wet  Plate”  says:  “I  want  to 
prepare  a  collodio-chloride  paper  with  the  following  qualities : 
very  thin  film,  for  partly  printing,  and  then  developing  to  right 
depth,  and  toning  to  ordinary  print  out  colours,  and  also  for 
transferring  whilst  still  wet,  if  possible.  Can  any  one  assist 
me  ?  ” 


The  Nature  of  the  Collodio-chloride  Image. _ “  W  B  B” 

writes  .-“Referring  to  your  remarks  in  last  issue  (p.  144)  on  the 
non-action  of  nitric  acid  on  the  printed-out  image  of  collodio- 
chloride,  have  you  or  any  of  your  readers  noticed  the  following 
peculiar  circumstance  :  I  tried  the  effect  of  nitric,  hydrochloric 
and  n itro-hy dr ochlor ic  acids  on  the  reduced  silver  deposit,  the 
emulsion  being  poured,  for  the  purpose,  upon  white  card  upon 
which  there  was  some  printing— upon  a  visiting  card,  in  fact. 
1  he  peculiarity  is  that,  whereas  none  of  the  acids  produced 
much  if  any  effect  on  the  deposit  lying  on  the  white  card,  where 
the  printed  characters  were  the  two  last-named  acids  bleached 
the  deposit,  and  the  printing  came  out  white  on  a  dark  ground. 
The  acid  was  applied  in  the  undiluted  state  and  allowed  to  act 
for  some  minutes,  which  seem  to  negative  my  first  idea  that  the 
image  lying  on  the  printer’s  ink  was  thinner,  and  therefore  more 
easily  and  quickly  penetrated.  Can  any  one  suggest  an 
explanation  ?  ” 

Films  of  Pure  Silver  Bromide. — “  The  inquiry  of  1  A.  W.  S.  ’ 
on  this  subject,  in  this  column  last  week,  reminds  me  of  some 
experiments  made  some  years  ago,  which  point  to  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  pure  bromide  of  silver  is  amenable  to  alkaline  de¬ 
velopment.  Bromide  of  silver,  like  the  chloride,  is  fusible  by 
heat,  and  I  adopted  that  method  of  separating  the  silver  from 
a  large  quantity  of  spoilt  collodion  emulsion,  which  was  first 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  then  burnt  in  an  ordinary  crucible 
and  afterwards  further  heated.  The  fused  bromide  of  silver 
was  then  poured  out  into  an  iron  plate,  forming,  when  in  the 
fused  condition,  a  deep  red  liquid,  and  solidifying  into  a  dirty 
grey  slag  having  a  sonorous  ring  like  metal  or  porcelain.  When 
broken,  it  showed  a  yellow  or  nearly  white  fracture  like  ordinary 
precipitated  bromide,  the  grey  colour  being  merely  superficial, 
and  probably  consisting  of  subbromide  or  an  oxvbromide.  Out 
of  curiosity,  by  means  of  abrasion  and  otherwise,  I  removed  the 
greyness  from  the  smooth  side  of  several  of  these  fused  pieces, 
in  the  dark  room,  of  course,  producing  a  perfectly  clean  surface 
of  silver  bromide,  and  these  were  exposed  for  various  periods 
under  a  negative  or  masks  cut  out  in  cardboard.  But  under  no 
condition  could  I  obtain  any  photographic  result  on  develop¬ 
ment.  "W  ith  solutions  of  normal  strength  there  was  no  action 
at  all,  and,  if  increased  sufficiently  to  cause  reduction,  it  was 
uniform  over  the  whole  surface.  The  act  of  fusion  mav  possibly 
modify  or  destroy  the  condition  of  sensitiveness,  but  I  think  it 
is  equally  probable  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  ‘  restrainer  ’  in  some 
form,  bromide  of  silver  is  practically  undevelopable. — Syntax. 

Panoramic  Pictures  (To  “  Lakeland  ). — “Premising  that  no  such 
devices  can  possibly  render  the  subject  in  correct  perspective, 
the  following  is  a  plan  which  I  used  to  adopt,  with  fair  success, 
many  years  ago,  and  curiously  enough  it  was  while  on  a  visit  to 
the  Lake  district  that  I  first  resorted  to  it  as  a  “scratch”  method 
of  securing  a  panorama.  I  was  using  a  film  camera  and  the 
old-fashioned  stereo  size  of  plate,  6f  x  3j,  with  lenses  of  4^ 
inches  focus,  which  entirely  failed  to  take  in  the  vast  sweep  of 
distance  as  seen  from  a  point  on  the  Ambleside-road,  near 
Troutbeck  Bridge.  It  occurred  to  me  to  gain  my  end  bv  making 
two  pictures,  side  by  side,  on  the  same  plate,  using  the  right- 
hand  lens  for  the  left-hand  side  of  the  view,  and  vice  versa,  and 
after  one  or  two  failures  succeeded  fairly  well.  A  pencil  line 
was  drawn  down  the  centre  of  the  focussing  glass,  and  a  distant 
mountain  peak — I  think  it  was  Scaw  Fell  Pike — in  the  centre 
of  the  composition,  was  made  to  coincide  with  that  line,  and  an 
exposure  made  with  the  right-hand  lens.  The  camera  was  then 
swung  round  until,  with  the  left-hand  lens,  the  same  object  was 
brought  into  the  centre  line,  and  the  second  exposure  made. 
The  division  in  the  camera  allowed  the  two  pictures  to  overlap 
to  the  extent  of  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  aDd  this  caused  a 
slight  mark  down  the  centre  of  the  compound  picture,  but 
beyond  this  there  was  not  much  difficulty  in  ordinary  landscape 
work  if  the  camera  was  fairly  accurately  levelled  :  but,  on  sub¬ 
sequent  occasions,  when  working  the  same  plan  for  architectural 
work  at  close  quarters,  the  necessity  for  an  absolute  level  became 
very  palpable,  and  the  faulty  perspective  rather  pronounced. 
The  same  plan  can  be  followed  with  a  single  lens  and  sliding 
front,  the  alternate  halves  of  the  plate  being  covered  :  but,  in 
these  days  of  wide-angle  lenses,  a  better  result  would  accrue 
from  a  single  exposure,  and  there  would  not  be  the  least 
difficulty  in  getting  a  lens  of  41  inches  focus,  or  less,  to  cover  a 
length  of  plate  greater  than  that  given  above." — Stereoscopic. 
Writing  on  the  same  subject,  “Narrow  Angle”  says:  “It  is  very 
seldom  that  a  really  ‘  panoramic  ’  picture  is  found  that  is 
suitable  for  camera  reproduction,  but  very  good  imitations  can 
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often  be  made  by  cutting  off  a  lot  of  the  sky  and  foreground 
from  an  ordinary  subject,  the  remnant  conveying  the  idea  of 
having  been  taken  with  a  very  wide-angle  lens.  I  have  done 
many  pictures  in  Scotland,  North  Wales,  and  elsewhere,  in  thi3 
manner,  using  12  x  10  plates  divided  in  the  longest  direction  so 
as  to  make  12  x  5,  and  lenses  from  14  to  24  inches  in  focus.  If 
the  lenses  cover  the  plate  well,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
great  amount  of  ‘  slide  ’  in  the  front  of  the  camera  :  all  that  is 
necessary  is  a  piece  of  thin  wood  or  metal  to  fit  in  the  back 
frame  of  the  camera  inside  the  focussing  glass,  and  cover  one 
half  of  the  plate ;  the  picture  is  then  brought  into  the  other 
half  by  simply  tilting  the  camera.’  ” 

Artigue  Paper  (To  W.  Benington.) —  “I  do  not  quite  gather 
whether  Mr.  Benington  desires  information  concerning  the 
Artigue  paper,  or  whether  he  refers  to  coating  paper  oneself 
with  bichromated  gum  and  pigment.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
the  paper  and  sawdust  can  be  obtained,  I  believe,  of  Messrs. 
Adams  &  Co.,  in  the  Charing  Cross-road,  and  if  the  instructions 
are  followed,  especially  correct  exposure  and  the  temperature  of 
the  first  tepid  water,  it  is  extremely  simple  to  get  the  most 
perfect  results.  The  paper  should  be  sensitised  by  immersion, 
and  not  by  brushing  on  the  back,  and  to  keep  the  paper  flat 
in  the  bath  it  is  a  good  plan  to  clip  each  end  of  the  sheet  of 
•paper  with  a  bulldog  letter  clip,  taking  them  off  when  the  sheet 
•is  quite  moist,  to  allow  for  expansion.  By  the  way,  I  recom¬ 
mend  this  plan  for  Tollable  celluloid  films,  it  obviates  the 
difficulty  of  the  horrid  curling.  The  surface  of  the  Artigue 
paper  is  very  tender  when  damped,  and  must  not  be  touched 
with  the  fingers ;  care  should  also  be  taken  to  avoid  air  bubbles 
dn  the  sensitising  bath.  With  regard  to  coating  oneself,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  a  good  hand  at  washing  colour  on  paper,  and 
•even  those  who  are  used  to  doing  so  in  water-colour  painting 
will  find  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  when  one  comes 
to  adding  a  clogging  gum  to  the  wash.  The  object  to  be  aimed 
at  is  a  deposit  of  colour  held  in  suspension  in  just  sufficient  of 
the  gum,  so  that  each  grain  of  colour  is  separate,  as  it  were, 
from  its  neighbour,  and  not  one  on  the  top  of  another.  It  is 
•■almost  so  in  Artigue’s  paper,  and,  though  by  hand  one  cannot 
'hope  to  arrive  at  such  a  result,  with  practice  one  can  get 
sufficiently  near  to  it.  The  coating,  therefore,  must  be  of  ex¬ 
treme  tenuity,  so  that  the  grain  of  the  paper  shows  through. 
As  to  the  pigments,  generally  speaking,  either  dry  colours  or  moist 
’tube  colours  will  do ;  in  as  fine  a  state  of  division  and  mixtion 
as  possible.  All  colours,  however,  do  not  answer,  without 
going  into  the  question  too  fully ;  for  the  present,  I  may  say 
that,  for  blacks,  lamp-black,  bone-black,  blue-black,  and  charcoal 
grey  are  good — Indian  ink  is  generally  gritty.  Indian  red,  or 
red  ochre  for  reds,  the  latter  tempered  with  blue  for  instance. 
Ordinary  sepia  is  good,*  but  not  Vandyke  brown.  Blanc  d’argent 
•  or  colours  which  contain  a  similar  substance  appear  to  be  im¬ 
possible.  The  paper  should,  of  course,  be  damped  before  coating. 
Most  Whatman  papers  are  difficult,  and  I  think  French  drawing 
papers — not  too  rough — the  best.  The  mixed  bichromate  (ten 
per  cent.)  and  gum  as  thick  as  can  be  made,  with  lemon  juice 
••(or  citric  acid)  in  equal  quantities,  can  be  put  in  a  dish  or  saucer 
and  the  tube  or  dry  colour  added  until  the  requisite  tint  is 
obtained  and  well  mixed,  then  applied  with  a  broad  flat  brush 
and  sweetened  with  a  softener.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  and  I  hope  before  long  to  be  able  to 
propose  an  improved  method.”— Alfred  Maskell. 


©uv  ©tutorial  JEable. 


Catalogues  Received. 

:;3econd-hand  list  of  photographic  and  scientific  sundries,  and 
-catalogues  of  second-hand  cameras,  &c  ,  photographic  lenses,  camera 
■lenses  and  accessories,  from  Messrs.  Morley  &  Cooper,  70,  Upper- 
street,  Islington,  N. 

The  A  B  C  of  Photography. 

The  London  Stereoscopic  Co.,  106,  Regent-street. 

"The  twenty-fourth  edition,  of  5000,  of  this  little  book  has  just  been 
issued.  To  the  more  elementary  part  of  the  work,  the  value  of 
which  we  recognised  years  ago,  chapters  on  photo-micrography, 
•  orthochromatics,  stereoscopy,  and  other  “  advanced  ”  subjects  have 
been  added,  and  the  book,  evidently  the  work  of  a  competent 


authority  with  a  plain  and  attractive  style  of  writing,  therefore 
appeals  to  the  experienced  as  well  as  to  the  beginner  in  photography. 
Many  of  the  Company’s  well-known  productions  are  described 
throughout  its  pages,  thus  adding  to  its  value  as  a  guide  book. 


Messrs.  S.  B.  Bolas  &  Co,  11,  Ludgate-hill,  E.C.,  send  us  their 
price-list  of  collotype  printing.  It  is  got  up  in  the  form  of  a  neat 
booklet,  and  includes  some  specimens  of  collotype  printing  from  the 
firm’s  own  negatives,  both  of  which  are  of  the  hignest  quality. 


fLeto.3  atttr  fiotcd. 


Mr.  Henry  Ball,  chemist,  of  121,  Lord-street,  Southport,  informs  us  that 
he  has  a  dark  room  for  changing  and  development  free  to  customers. 

Royal  Photographic  Society. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  March  10, 
1896,  at  12,  Hanover-square,  at  eight  p.m.  Notes  on  Medical  Photo-micro¬ 
graphy,  by  Edmund  Roughton,  F.R.C.S.,  and  Charles  Cosens,  M.R.C.S. 

The  Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o’clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  March  11.  Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater,  F.R.P.S., 
F.R.M.S.,  will  lecture  upon  Stereoscopic  Projection.  Afterwards  the  lantern 
will  be  available  for  members’  lantern  slides.  Visitors  are  welcomed  by  the 
member^. 

The  Gem  Dry  Plate  Company,  Limited,  offer  10/.  in  cash  prizes  to  amateur 
photographers  for  quarter  and  half-plate  landscape  negatives  on  Gem  Universal 
or  Meteor  plates  ;  10/.  in  cash  prizes  to  professional  photographers  for  cabinet 
portrait  negatives  on  Gem  Portrait  plates.  Particulars  may  be  had  of  the 
Gem  Dry  Plate  Company,  Limited,  92,  Villiers-road,  Willesden-green, 
London,  N.W. 

“  Process  Work,’’  commencing  with  the  March  number,  will  henceforward 
be  published  by  Messrs.  Percy  Lund  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  Bradford  and  London, 
in  an  improved  and  largelform  as  a  threepenny  illustrated  monthly,  under  the 
title  of  Process  Work  and  the  Printer.  A  distinct  section  will  be  devoted  to 
the  printing  trades,  and  will  give  especial  attention  to  the  artistic  printing  of 
process  illustrations. 

A  Society  for  Stoke  Newington.— Mr.  P.  G.  Fox,  of  18,  Rectory-road, 
Stoke  Newington,  writes  :  “  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  on  the  24th  ult.  a 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Farleigh  Hotel,  Amhurst-road,  N.,  and  a  new  Society 
formed,  called  the  Amhurst  Photographic  Society.  The  next  meeting  takes 
place  at  the  above  address  on  Monday,  March  9,  at  eight  o’clock,  when  the 
rules  will  be  confirmed  and  general  business  conducted.  Gentlemen  who  are 
interested  in  photography  will  be  made  heartily  welcome.” 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Samuels,  the  doyen  of  the 
Chancery  Registrar’s  Department,  which  took  place  on  March  1,  at  the  age  of 
sixty.  For  many  years  he  had  held  the  office  of  churchwarden  of  Hadley, 
Barnet,  besides  that  of  trustee  to  most  of  the  local  charities,  and  was  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Local  Board  ;  but  it  is  principally  as  a  photographer,  and  the 
inventor  of  highly  ingenious  apparatus  connected  with  photography,  that  his 
name  will  be  most  familiar  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Samuels  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  and  other  photographic  societies,  (and  designed  many  improvements 
in  hand  cameras  and  plate -changing  appliances. 

The  Birmingham  Photographic  Society’s  Eleventh  Annuual  Exhibition  and 
Competition  will  be  Iheld  in  the  Exchange  Assembly  Rooms,  New-street,  on 
May  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  1896,  opening  at  2  p.m.,  on  Monday,  May  4,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  from  10  a.m.  until  10  p.m.  each  following  day.  Fourteen  silver 
medals,  bronze  medals,  a  silver  challenge  cup,  and  other  valuable  prizes 
(besides  certificates)  are  offered  for  competition.  There  will  also  be  an  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  apparatus,  and  lantern  entertainments  will  be  given  each  evening. 
Entry  forms  and  further  particulars  may  be  had  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  C.  J. 
Fowler,  Couit  Mount,  Erdington,  Birmingham. 

Beverley  Photographic  and  Sketching  Society. — The  Third  public  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Photographs,  Paintings,  and  Drawings  in  connexion  with  this 
Society  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Beverley,  on  Easter  Monday, 
April  6,  1896.  Numerous  silver  and  bronze  medals  and  certificates  will  be 
awarded  as  prizes.  Classes  : — Section  A  (open)  :  1.  Landscape,  Seascape,  and 
Architecture ;  2.  Portraits,  Figure  Study ;  3.  Instantaneous  Hand-camera 
Work  (six  direct  prints,  on  one  mount  or  otherwise)  ;  4.  Enlargements  ;  5. 
Lantern  Slides  (set  of  six);  6.  Photographs  of  the  Invisible  or  New  Photo¬ 
graphy  (prints  or  slides).  Section  B  (members  only) :  1.  Landscape,  Seascape, 
and  Architecture;  2.  Portraits,  Figure  Study;  3.  Club  Excursion  Work;  4. 
Enlargements ;  6.  Lantern  Slides  (set  of  six).  All  entries  and  other  com¬ 
munications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  T.  4.  Morley,  Toll  Gavel, 
Beverley. 

Bromley  Camera  Club. — A  General  Meeting  to  formally  inaugurate  the 
newly  formed  Bromley  Camera  Club  took  place  at  the  Bromley  School  of 
Science  and  Art  on  Friday  evening,  February  21,  when  there  was  a  fair 
attendance  of  local  enthusiasts  in  the  art.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Scott  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Bond,  M.A.,  F.C.S.  It  was  decided  that 
the  Club’s  room  be  at  the  Literary  Institute,  Widmore-road,  where  there  will 
be  a  dark  room  and  an  enlarging  room.  Mr.  H.  C.  Bond  proposed  that  Mr. 
S.  B.  Webbor  be  the  first  President  of  the  Club,  and  the  proposal  was  carried 
unanimously.  The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  as  a  Committee : 
Messrs.  James,  A.  J.  Hicks,  Stanley  Hawkings,  C.E.,  —  Bond,  M.A.,  F.C.S., 
Dr.  Playfair,  Dr.  Scott,  and  Dr.  Schnitzler.  Mr.  Grundy  was  elected  as 
Treasurer.  It  was  proposed  that  Mr.  God  ward  be  elected  to  fill  the  position  of 
Secretary,  and  this  was  agreed  to. 
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Cardiff  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition.— The  Hon.  Secretary  writes : 
c‘  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  announce  that  the  Judges  at  our  forthcoming 
Exhibition  will  be  Messrs.  Valentine  Blanchard,  Fred  Hollyer,  and  B.  Gay 
Wilkinsou  ;  also  that  we  have  extended  the  date  for  entries  to  the  20th  inst.” 

- 4_ - 

tiatrnt  fietosi. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  February  19  and 

February  26,  1896  : — 

Developing. — No.  3608.  “Improved  Means  for  Separating  Photographic 
Plates  during  Development.”  Communicated  by  M.  Lehmann.  F. 
Bishop. 

Prints. — No.  3764.  “An  Improved  Method  of  Producing  Photographic 
Prints.”  J.  Martyn. 

Kinetobcope  Photographs. — No.  3777.  “A  New  or  Improved  Means  for 
Giving  Intermittent  Motion  to  a  Strip  or  Film  for  Taking  or  Exhibiting 
Photographs.”  H.  W.  Short. 

Magazine  Cameras. — No.  3838.  “Improvements  in  Magazine  and  other 
Cameras.”  W.  Griffiths. 

Automatic  Photographic  Machine. — No.  3882.  “  Improvements  in  Auto¬ 

matic  Photographing  Machine.”  Communicated  by  E.  N.  Dickerson. 
Complete  specification.  H.  H.  Lake. 

■Shutters. — No.  3896.  “  Improvements  in  Photographic  Shutters  and  in  the 

Method  of  Operating  the  same.”  Communicated  by  N.  Hansen.  Com¬ 
plete  specification.  G.  C.  Downing. 

.Sciagraphy. — No.  3902.  “Improvements  in  Sciagraphy  or  Photography  by 
Means  of  Rbntgen’s  X  rays.”  S.  D.  Rowland. 

Lantern  Plates. — No.  3949.  “  Combined  Reducing  and  Enlarging  Camera 

for  Making  Lantern  Plates.”  R.  D.  Smith. 

Plates. — No.  3997.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Plates.”  I.  N.  V. 
Bablon. 

Prints. — No.  4022.  “  Improvements  in  the  Method  of  Producing  Combined 

Photographic  and  Colour- printed  Prints.”  W.  Schmeer. 

Vacuum  Bulbs. — No.  4023. — “  Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  High 
Vacuum  Bulbs  for  Photographic  Purposes.”  A.  \V.  Porter. 

'Tripod  Head. — No.  4037.  “An  Improved  Tripod  Head  for  Hand  Cameras.” 
G.  Houghton. 
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North  Middlesex . 

Subject. 


( The  Nev:  Photography.  H.  Snowden 
\  Ward,  F.R.P.S. 

j  Demonstration  of  Carbon  Printing. 
(  The  Autotype  Company. 

(  Discussion :  Photography  and  Art. 
\  Opened  by  O.  H.  Davis. 

Concerning  Hand  Cameras.  W.  Fraser. 
General  Discussion. 

t  Photography  in  Unlikely  Places ;  or  Notes 
on  Selection  of  Subjects.  A.  Horsley 
(  Hinton. 

I  Notes  on  Medical  Photo -mi croqraphy. 
]  Edmund  Rougliton,  F.R.C.S.,  and 
(  Charles  Cosens,  M.R.C.S. 

Flashlight  Photography. 

Lantern  Night. 

Stereoscopic  Projection.  T.  E.  Freshwater, 

(  A  Visit  to  America  by  the  White  Star  Line 
|  By  One  who  lias  been, 
j  Set  of  Slides  lent  by  Messrs.  R.  W 
(  Thomas  &  Co. 

f  Ecclesiological  Photography.  S.  Mar 
(  gerison. 

J  Chemistry  of  Photography .  W.  Hamp 
1  son,  M.P.S. 

j  The  Stigmatic  and  the  Dallmeyer-Berg 
(  heim  Lenses.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer. 
Enlarging.  The  Members. 

J  The  Preparation  of  Mirrors  for  Photo 
1  graphic  Purposes.  J.  Miller 
The  Chemistry  of  Photography.  W.  Jones 
Meeting  to  Arrange  Summer  Excursions 
Fountains  Abbey.  J.  Simpson, 
j  The  Slide  Buie — Its  Use,  Photographic 
1  and  otherwise.  G.  E.  Varden. 
Demonstration. 

Annual  Dinner. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
February  27, — Mr.  R.  P.  Drage  in  the  chair. 

The  Infallible  Hand  Camera. 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  Fry  showed  and  explained  the  working  of  McKellen’s 
Infallible  hand  camera,  the  principal  feature  of  which  was  in  the  method  of 
changing,  which  is  simple,  and  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order.  At  the  bottom 
•of  each  sheath  are  two  projecting  pins,  which  work  in  two  grooves  running 
uforward  from  the  back  of  the  camera  in  connexion  with  two  discs  mounted  on 


a  shaft,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  slot  capable  of  receiving  the  projecting 
pins  of  one  sheath.  Connected  with  the  shaft  is  an  external  key,  which, 
on  being  revolved  as  far  forward  as  it  will  go,  deposits  the  exposed  plate  at  the 
bottom  of  the  camera,  where  it  is  tightly  gripped.  The  key  is  then  turned 
back,  when  the  pins  of  the  succeeding  sheath  engage  with  the  discs,  and  the 
next  plate  is  ready  for  exposure.  It  is  a  magazine  camera,  and  can  be  worked 
with  films  or  plates,  or  both  together.  It  is  fitted  with  Heywood’s  direct 
vision  finder,  consisting  of  a  sight  hole  and  a  wire  frame  the  size  of  the  plate 
on  the  top,  and  has  a  revolving  safety  shutter. 

The  New  Photography. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  prefaced  his  display  of  slides  on  this  subject  by  a 
few  remarks  as  to  his  own  experiments.  He  had  been  aiming  to  reduce  the 
exposure  to  a  minimum,  and  likewise  the  amount  of  current  necessary  to 
excite  the  X  rays  in  the  tube.  Messrs.  Newton  &  Co.  had  been  able  to  make 
a  tube  which  enabled  a  much  shorter  exposure  to  be  given,  and  he  showed  two 
negatives,  one  of  a  watch-chain  taken  with  twenty-five  seconds’  exposure,  and 
another  of  two  fingers  with  one  minute’s  exposure.  The  coil  used  was  the 
smallest  yet  brought  to  play  in  this  matter,  giving  a  one-and-a-half-inch  spark 
and  the  current  was  obtained  from  a  four-cell  Grove  battery.  With  the  new 
tube  introduced,  the  rays  can  be  focussed  down  on  to  a  given  space,  and,  he 
believed,  with  the  small  coil  he  used,  would  cover  at  least  two  feet.  He  could 
not  agree  with  certain  statements  that  had  been  made  that  the  plate  developed 
up  from  the  back. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  the  idea  was  that,  if  the  action  is  due  to 
fluorescence  excited  on  the  glass,  the  development  would  be  supposed  to  take 
place  at  the  back  ;  but,  suppose  the  silver  right  through  was  affected,  the  part 
that  receives  the  developer  first  would  develop  first,  although  the  action  may 
have  started  from  the  hack. 

Mr.  Fry  inquired  as  to  the  relative  behaviour  of  fast  and  slow  plates,  and 
whether  Mr.  Freshwater  had  tried  films  or  bromide  paper  ? 

Mr.  Freshwater  intended  to  go  into  this  at  an  early  date,  and  promised  a 
practical  demonstration  before  the  London  and  Provincial  Association. 

Mr.  Grundy  said  that  Mr.  Swinton,  working  with  a  ten-inch  coil  with  a 
four-inch  spark,  had  obtained  a  negative  of  a  coin  in  one  second,  and  a  hand  in 
fiftv-five  seconds. 

The  slides  shown  included  some  by  Messrs.  Freshwater,  E.  D.  Bartlett, 
Coles,  Rapson,  and  Medland. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

February  26,— Mr.  R.  P.  Drage  in  the  chair. 

A  good  muster  of  members  was  present  to  hear  Mr.  Henry  Sturmry’s 
account  of  a  tour  in  Brittany.  The  lecturer,  who  recounted  his  adventures  in 
an  easy  and  colloquial  manner,  took  his  hearers  through  some  most  interesting 
country  in  Brittany.  Starting  at  St.  Malo,  Mr.  Sturme}r  described  his  wander¬ 
ings  and  his  photographic  adventures,  the  resulting  transparencies  from  which 
were  thrown  upon  the  lantern  screen,  and  evoked  from  time  to  time  the  appro¬ 
bation  and  approval  of  those  present.  The  lecturer  had  evidently  started  with 
his  photographic  eye  very  wide  open,  and  had  kept  it  so.  In  the  result,  an 
interesting  series  illustrating  the  better  and  lesser  known  towns  in  Brittany, 
antiquities,  and  fast-disappearing  local  costumes,  the  characteristic  architecture 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  market  towns,  and  buildings.  These,  varied  with 
local  traditions,  marriage,  and  other  countryside  customs,  made  a  very  inte¬ 
resting  evening,  for  which  Mr.  Sturmey  had  the  hearty  thanks  of  an  attentive 
audience. 


Camera  Club. — If  any  one  having  the  necessary  knowledge  were  to  make 
a  list  of  tfiose  subjects  in  which  photography  is  particularly  efficient,  he  would 
most  surely  place  near  the  top  of  the  column 

Mountain  Scenery. 

It  may  be  that  the  white  snow  against  the  dark  rocks,  and  the  general 
absence  of  strong  colour  has  something  to  do  with  this  ;  but  we  must  also  take 
into  account  the  marvellous  cloud  effects,  with  the  alternations  of  light  and 
shade  caused  thereby,  and  the  delicate  gradations  on  the  sunlit  snow  which 
are  so  wonderfully  rendered  by  the  gelatine  negative.  Snow  pictures  of  the 
Alps  there  are  in  plenty,  but  they  are  usually  taken  in  the  regular  tourist 
season,  and  not  when  the  ice  king  holds  full  grip  on  mountain  torrent,  glacier, 
and  snow- clad  peak.  The  paper  read  last  week  at  the  Camera  Club  by  Mr. 
J.  J.  Hoddinott,  giving  an  illustrated  account  of  three  successive  winter 
holidays  in  the  Alps,  dealt  therefore  with  such  a  new  phase  of  the  subject  that 
there  was  an  unusually  good  attendance  of  members  and  their  friends,  and 
among  the  latter  might  be  recognised  many  leading  members  of  the  Alpine 
Club.  Mr.  Hoddinott’s  paper  might  have  been  divided,  like  an  old-fashioned 
sermon,  into  three  heads,  but  we  hasten  to  say  that,  in  no  other  respect,  had 
it  any  likeness  at  all  to  one  of  those  academical  discourses.  He  spent  his  first 
holiday,  in  1893,  at  Chamounix  ;  his  second,  the  year  later,  at  Zermatt  :  while 
last  winter  found  him  at  Grindelwald.  At  each  place  his  camera  was  busy, 
and  the  various  examples  of  his  work,  shown  by  the  electric  lantern,  proved 
him  to  be  quite  an  adept  at  snow  scenery.  Some  moonlight  views  of  Moat 
Blanc,  taken  from  his  hotel  window  with  an  exposure  averaging  forty-five 
minutes,  were  really  -wonderful  examples  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  wav. 
The  moon  was  so  nearly  vertical  that  no  shifting  of  shadows  was  discernible  iu 
the  photographs,  aud  the  snow  contrasted  verv  beautifully  with  the  dark  sky 
overhead.  In  several  of  the  daylight  views,  Mr.  Hoddinott  employed  a  tele¬ 
photo  lens,  bringing  distant  peaks,  ch'ilets,  and  villages  into  view,  which  were 
reduced  almost  to  nothingness  in  the  ordinary  photographs  which  he  compared 
with  them.  He  also  showed  a  number  of  pictures  of  gigantic  icicles,  some 
having  been  formed  by  a  mountain  torrent,  having  become  solidified  by  the 
frost  as  it  leapt  over  a  precipice.  It  was  most  interesting  to  see  such  good 
photographs  of  Alpine  scenery  taken  under  such  conditions.  Even  in  this 
country  wintry  weather  brings  about  sudden  storms  and  showers  which  sri 
productive  of  wonderful  cloud  effects,  effects  which  are  seldom  seen  in  summer. 
So  it  is  in  the  Alps,  as  was  proved  by  some  of  these  photographs,  which  showed 
cloud  banners  streaming  from  the  higher  peaks,  and  oceans  of  vapour  crossing 
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"the  valleys.  A  pleasant  relief  to  the  mountain  scenery  was  presented  by  the 
toboganning  races  and  skating  pictures  taken  at  Grindelwald.  Most  of  these 
latter  pictures  were  taken  in  the  absence  of  sunshine  with  a  shutter  set  at  one- 
^seventieth  of  a  second.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  profit  by  Mr.  Hoddinott’s 
example,  and  has  the  temerity  to  brave  the  avinter  Alpine  blasts,  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  him  to  choose  Zermatt  as  the  most  favourable  centre  from  which  to 
attack  the  giant  peaks  in  their  wintry  jackets. 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — February  26. — There  was  a  full  attendance  at 
the  Braithwaite  Hall,  and  a  programme  replete  with  interesting  items.  The 
proceedings  commenced  with  a  tour  de  force  of  unusual  attractiveness,  the 
banjo  team  of  ten  ladies  and  gentlemen  being  photographed  with  fiashlights 
by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  who,  having  developed  the  negative,  handed  it  to  Mr.  G.  W. 
Jenkins,  the  latter  producing  thereirom  a  lantern  slide,  which  was  ready  to 
be  shown  on  the  screen  within  forty-five  minutes,  although  not  exhibited 
until,  somewhat  later,  Mr.  Bridge  finished  his  lecture.  The  first  portion  of 
the  lantern  display  took  the  form  of 

A  Trip  to  Norway, 

undertaken  by  Mr.  Bridgman  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  the  latter  of  whom  acted 
.  as  lecturer.  The  views  of  scenery  and  people  (by  turns  grand  or  odd),  and 
the  many  curious,  apt.  and  humorous  remarks  by  which  the  pictures  were 
accompanied,  thoroughly  pleased  the  large  and  attentive  audience,  which,  on 
the  termination  of  the  lecture,  at  the  instance  of  the  President  (Mr.  Hector 
Maclean,  F.R.P.S. ),  very  warmiy  testified  their  high  appreciation  of  all  they 
had  been  shown  and  told.  The  second  part  commenced  with  a  miscellany  of 
members’  slides.  These  were  much  curtailed  in  number  on  account  of  the 
flight  of  time.  The  scenes  at  Kimberley  and  the  De  Beer’s  mines  were  un¬ 
usually  interesting,  and  the  series  of  slides  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Sandell  of  surpassing 
technical  perfection.  The  following  members  were  represented  by  views  : — 
Messrs.  Maclean,  Frost,  Holland,  Elkin,  Bray,  J.  Noaks,  G.  W.  Jenkins, 
Underhill,  Wreford,  Sandell,  and  J.  Smith.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Maclean 
■explained  a  number  of  newly  made  shadowgraphs,  kindly  lent  by  Mr. 
Campbell  Swinton  ;  he  also,  by  the  aid  of  a  diagram  he  had  specially  prepared, 
lucidly  described  the  construction  and  action  of  a  marvellous  instrument, 
which  Mr.  Swinton  only  succeeded  in  perfecting  the  previous  day,  called  a 
cryptoscope.  The  music  in  the  various  intervals  was  of  unusual  tunefulness 
•-■and  acceptability. 

East  London  Photographic  Society. —February  25.— Annual  General 
Meeting,  Mr.  Walter  R.  Gould  in  the  chair. — The  report  pointed  to  a  steady 
progress,  and  several  pounds  are  in  hand  on  the  past  year’s  working.  The  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  season  resulted  as  follows  : — Vice-Presidents : 
Messrs.  E.  Stone  and  Walter  R,  Gould. — Council :  Messrs.  E.  Atkinson,  Charles 
Tylee,  R.  J.  Tylee,  and  F.  Uffindell. — Librarian:  Mr.  S.  Aldridge. — Lanternist  : 
Mr.  F.  Uffindell. — Secretary :  H.  G.  Wallis,  84,  High-street,  Shoreditch. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society. — February  25,  Mr.  A.  Barker  presiding. 
A  paper  was  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  Fenton- Jones)  on 
“  Stereoscopic  Photography.” 

He  said  that  many  considered  this  branch  of  photography  to  be  difficult,  but 
that  was  a  mistake,  and  it  would  be  found  very  easy  when  the  few  simple 
working  details  had  been  mastered.  A  special-sized  camera  was  unnecessary, 
an  ordinary  half-plate,  with  square  bellows,  being  quite  sufficient.  In  fact,  the 
speaker  preferred  the  half- plate  size,  because  the  camera  could  be  used  for  both 
stereoscopic  and  single-picture  work,  and  plates  of  that  size  could  be  obtained 
almost  anywhere,  an  important  consideration  when  away  on  a  holiday.  For 
'twin-lens  work  a  division  was  necessary  ;  but  this  was  very  simple,  and  might 
■consist  of  a  bellows-folding  arrangement  made  to  detach  when  required.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  lenses  most  suitable  for  this  -work,  difference  of  opinion  existed, 
some  preferring  single  combinations,  as  giving  more  brilliant  results,  but  he 
.preferred  a  pair  of  five-inch  doublets,  as  being  generally  most  suitable  for 
subjects  of  all  kinds.  But,  whatever  lenses  were  used,  they  should  be  accu¬ 
rately  paired  and,  for  average  work,  be  mounted  with  their  central  axes  three 
inches  apart.  The  speaker  preferred  the  use  of  a  shutter  instead  of  caps,  and 
recommended  the  Thornton-Pickard.  The  use  of  two  lenses  was  not  absolutely 
necessary.  As  an  alternative,  two  pictures  in  succession  might  be  taken 
with  one  lens  by  shifting  the  position  of  the  camera  a  few  inches  sideways 
^between  the  exposures  ;  or  Brown’s  stereo  transmitter  might  be  used  with  good 
results.  As  regards  choice  of  subject  for  stereoscopic  work,  almost  anything 
would  do,  with  the  exception  of  distant  objects  and  those  with  excessive  con¬ 
trasts.  Indeed,  the  avoidance  of  strong  contrasts  was  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  considerations  to  be  borne  in  mind,  if  successful  results  were  expected. 
With  this  object  in  view,  exposure  must  be  full,  and  development  weak  and 
kept  well  under  control,  the  aim  being  to  get  a  result  which  would  be  too  flat 
for  a  single  picture.  In  printing,  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  results  were 
in  the  form  of  transparencies.  These  could  be  either  with  the  two  pictures  on 
one  plate  of  the  correct  size  (taking  care,  of  course,  to  transpose  them),  or  be 
on  two  separate  lantern-sized  plates.  If  the  latter  method  were  adopted,  it 
would  be  found  very  convenient,  for  the  two  plates  could  be  placed  with  the 
negative  in  a  half-plate  printing  frame,  printed,  and,  when  finished,  trans¬ 
posed,  and  placed  side  by  side,  having  previously  had  a  thin  slip  of  their  inner 
•edges  removed,  so  that  they  might  be  placed  together  with  their  centres  at 
from  two  and  three-quarter  inches  to  two  and  seven-eighth  inches  distance 
apart.  A  cover  glass  should  then  be  placed  over  them,  and  the  whole  secured 
by  masks  and  binding  strips.  The  speaker  did  not  recommend  the  use  of 
ground  glass  for  covers,  as  it  showed  the  grain  too  much  in  the  stereo¬ 
scope.  For  paper  prints  a  printing  paper  of  smooth  surface  should  be  chosen, 
-such  as  gelatino-chloride.  In  this  connexion  he  had  used  the  Ilford  special 
paper,  and  had  found  it  very  useful  to  reduce  the  contrasts  from  hard 
negatives. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— February  24,  Mr.  Gosling  in 
the  chair. — Mr.  G.  II.  Moss  read  a  paper  on  the  preparation  of 
COLLODIO- CHLORIDE  AND  PLAIN  SALTED  PAPERS. 

He  coated  a  sheet  of  baryta-faced  paper  with  collodion  emulsion  in  a  frame  like 
a  dish  with  a  hinged  bottom,  which  clamped  the  paper  down  and  kept  it  flat. 


The  emulsion  was  poured  on  and  out  at  one  of  the  corners,  which  acted  as  a 
spout.  After  draining,  the  paper  was  taken  out  and  hung  up  to  dry.  The 
formula  of  the  emulsion  was  as  follows A.  Zinc  chloride,  12  gra 
tartaric  acid,  5  grains  ;  citric  acid,  5  grains.  Dissolve  in  1J  ounce  of  methy¬ 
lated  sulphuric  ether.  B.  Silver  nitrate,  60  grains.  Dissolve  in  30  minima  of 
distilled  water  by  heat.  When  dissolved,  add  100  minims  of  pure  glycerine 
and  4  [ounces  of  methylated  alcohol.  Add  60  grains  of  gun-cotton  (high 
temperature),  well  shake,  and  then  add  1A  ounce  of  ether.  By  gaslight  pour 
A,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  to  B,  and  well  shake.  After  standing  twelve  hour# 
and  filtered  or  decanted,  it  is  ready  for  use.  He  showed  numerous  examph-s  of 
prints  by  this  process,  and  also  of  plain  salted  papers  prepared  as  follows 
Crystallised  sodium  chloride,  150  grains ;  ammonium  chloride,  100  grains  ; 
pot,  bichromate,  4  grains  ;  water  to  20  ounces.  The  paper  is  soaked  in  this 
for  from  three  to  five  minutes  and  dried,  then  floated  on  a  bath  of  Giver 
nitrate,  1  ounce  ;  citric  acid,  150  grains  ;  water  to  ounces.  Float  for  about 
two  minutes.  This  paper  will  be  found  printed  "in  full  in  Thh  British 
Journal  of  Photography  for  August  9,  1895. 

Richmond  Camera  Club.— On  the  17th  ult.,  Mr.  Ennis  in  the  chair, 
Messrs.  Braham  and  Barton,  of  the  Autotype  Company,  gave  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  carbon  or  pigment  printing,  clearly  explaining  the  process,  and 
developing  a  number  of  prints,  single  and  double  transfer,  and  transparencies. 
On  the  24th  Mr.  Ennis  again  jiresided,  and  Mr.  L.  Taylor  lectured  on  the 
subject  of 

COLLODIO-CHLOR1DE  PATER. 

He  contrasted  the  capabilities  of  the  paper  with  those  of  gelatino-chloride, 
finding  the  former  in  most  respects  preferable,  while  his  comparison  of  the 
merits  of  English  and  foreign  collodion  papers  was  not  wholly  in  favour  of  the 
former.  He  showed  numerous  finished  prints,  on  various  brands  of  paper, 
showing  4great  variety  of  tone,  and  finally  toned  a  number  of  prints  in  the 
sulphocyanide  bath. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society.— February  25,  Mr.  W.  Jones  (Vice- 
President)  in  the  chair,  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  and  friends  present. — 
The  Walsall  Amateur  Photographic  Society  gave  a  Lantern  and  Musical 
Evening.  The  programme  consisted  of  views  taken  on  excursions  to  Matlock, 
Haddon  Hall,  Tintern  Abbey,  Chepstow,  Dawlish,  Teignmouth,  Torquay, 
Coekington,  and  Brixham.  Figure  and  flower  studies — Messrs.  W.  Meikle,  E. 
A.  Day,  T.  Partridge,  and  W.  A.  Hubball.  The  slides  were  of  a  high  standard 
of  excellence,  and  the  many  effects  were  much  appreciated. 

Cleckheaton  Photographic  Society.— February  19,  Mr.  D.  R.  Holdroyd 

presiding. — Mr.  Walter  Booth,  of  Bradford,  gave  a  lecture  on 
Platinotype  Printing. 

The  lecturer  demonstrated  the  cold-bath  process,  and  developed  several  papers 
successfully.  He  gave  formulae  for  developing  and  toning,  afterwards  toning 
a  number  of  prints  to  various  shades  of  sepia,  brown,  red,  green,  and  blue. 
He  showed  some  beautiful  examples  of  his  own  work  in  platinum,  showing 
its  permanency  and  also  that,  after  all,  a  photograph  may  be  made  truly  a 
work  of  art. 

Derby  Photographic  Society.— February  18,  Mr.  A.  B.  Hamilton  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick,  of  Manchester,  lectured  to  a  large  audience  on 

Stereoscopic  Photography. 

The  lecture,  -which  was  entirely  extempore,  and  illumined  with  many  character¬ 
istic  flashes  of  wit,  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  of  diagrams  showing  the 
laws  of  vision,  and  by  stereoscopic  slides,  all  of  which  were  explained  in  a 
lucid  and  comprehensive  manner.  Mr.  Chadwick  laid  great  stress  on  the 
importance  of  these  laws  as  applied  to  stereoscopic  work,  and  proved  how 
necessary  it  was  that  the  broad  part,  or  extra  portion  of  the  views,  should,  in 
both  halves,  be  next  the  centre.  For  want  of  this  knowledge  many  views  were 
wrongly  cut,  and  the  desired  effect  could  not  be  obtained.  He  urged  upon 
those  present  to  make  transparencies  rather  than  paper  prints,  as  the  result 
was  far  and  away  more  real  and  satisfactory.  He  also  gave  valuable  hints  as 
to  an  artistic  yet  easy  method  of  colouring  transparencies.  At  the  close  of  the 
lecture  stereoscopes  and  slides  were  handed  round  to  the  members. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.— February  27,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  (Mr.  J.  Sirett  Brown)  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Charles  Hill,  Mrs.  Bell,  Messrs. 
Ernest  Walker  and  W.  Sutherland  were  elected  members.  The  President 
then  drew  attention  to  the  future  engagements,  and  especially  to  a  lecture  by 
Mr.  Eadweard  Muybridge  on  March  19  in  the  City  Hall,  after  which  Mr. 
Charles  Sharp,  F.L.P.,  proceeded  to  deliver  his  lecture  entitled,  The  Harvest 
of  the  Ubiquitous  Eye ,  illustrated  by  100  lantern  slides. 

Oxford  Camera  Club.— February  24. — A  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  A. 
Moralt  Dillon,  of  Lincoln  College,  on 

Cilicia  and  the  Taurus  Mountains. 

It  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  from  negatives  taken  by  the  lecturer, 
which  gave  a  very  good  idea  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  country.  The  parts 
specially  noticed  were  those  round  Tarsus,  a  railway  running  from  Mersma 
on  the  coast  through  Tarsus  to  Adina.  Views  were  shown  of  the  square  at 
Mersina,  with  natives  eating  cucumbers  and  enjoying  the  public  fountain,  as 
well  as  of  the  fine  columns  still  standing  of  the  Argonaut  Colony  at  Soli,  and 
the  huge  stone  coffin  of  Aratus  at  Pompeiopolis.  A  procession  of  camels  was 
an  interesting  view,  donkeys  always  going  in  front  to  show  the  camels  the  way. 
From  Mersina  the  Cave  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  was  visited.  At  Tarsus  there 
was  abundant  material  for  the  camera,  among  other  things  the  Roman  gate, 
pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca  (some  of  whom  strongly  objected  to  being 
photographed),  an  old  Saracenic  building  with  fine  gateway,  now  used  as  a 
school,  and  the  Armenian  Cathedral  with  the  stump  of  a  tree  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  St.  Paul.  Not  far  off  was  the  waterfall  of  the  Cidnus,  the  pool 
being  still  pointed  out  where  Alexander  the  Great  caught  his  fatal  chill,  f 
fine  mosque  at  Adina  was  visited  after  some  difficulty.  From  tbence  a  tri  > 
was  made  to  the  famous  Cilician  gates  and  a  plateau  beyond,  where  bath  Cyras 
and  Ibrahim  Pacha  had  made  encampments. 
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Brechin  Photographic  Association. — February  19. — A  set  of  slides,  lent 
by  Messrs.  Thomas  to  shovthe  advantages  of  using  the  anti-halation  plate, 
were  exhibited.  A  comparison  between  the  results  from  an  ordinary  plate 
negative  and  an  ami-halation  plate  negative  showed  a  very  striking  difference. 
The  whole  set  of  slides  were  excellent  specimens,  and  were  highly  commended 
by  the  members.  Some  specimens  of  members’  work  were  also  on  exhibition 
at  the  same  meeting.  Platinotype  seems  to  find  favour  with  a  few,  but  print¬ 
ing-out  paper  is  a  general  favourite,  and  3eems  likely  to  hold  its  own  against 
all  the  other  papers  combined. 

Kilmarnock  and  Ayrshire  Photographic  Society,— February  15,  Mr.  J. 

Mack  Wilson,  Senbank,  Prestwich,  presided. — Mr.  Thomas  Haddow,  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  Blair  Camera  Company,  gave  a  most  interesting  description 
of  the  various  articles  manufactured  by  the  Company.  Among  other  things, 
be  showed  a  panoramic  camera,  which  seemed  to  be  a  perfect  masterpiece  of 
mechanism.  It  appears  not  to  be  a  toy,  but  a  practical  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  a  good  worker.  Mr.  Haddow  showed  how  films  were  quickly  and  success¬ 
fully  developed,  and  at  the  close  gave  a  description  of  the  new  photography. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Boyd  (Grammar  School,  Kilmarnock),  a  very  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Haddow  for  his  demonstration. 

- + - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1896. 

March  6  .  *South  London  Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Secretary, 

Charles  H.  Oakden,  30,  Henslowe-road,  East  Dulwich, 
S.E. 

,,  6  .  *Cheltenham  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  Philip 

Thomas,  College  Pharmacy,  Cheltenham. 

*  Signifies  that  there  are  Open  Classes. 

- - 

Comspon&cncc. 


CV~  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  rs  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

NEGATIVE  PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  add  my  mite  in  favour  of  negative  paper 
for  roll-holders.  I  have  never  had  such  success  with  celluloid  film 
in  spools  as  with  negative  paper.  My  experience  has  been  confined  to 
the  Eastman  Company’s  roll-holder  negative  paper  and  celluloid  film. 
Xhe  negative  paper  was  very  rapid,  and  was  very  simple  to  work  with. 
As  far  as  I  remember,  the  “  stripping  films  ”  of  the  same  Company  came 
out  some  time  afterwards.  The  paper  negatives  gave  good  prints  without 
grain.  Rendering  them  transparent  with  vaseline  or  oil  quickened  the 
printing,  but,  with  plenty  of  light  and  plenty  of  time,  was  not  necessary. 

The  Woodbury  tissue,  Vergara’s  film  (Froedman’s  (?)  patent),  and 
the  celluloid  film,  all  gave  hopes  for  a  transparent  medium  suitable  for 
use  in  roll-holders  ;  but  it  seems  likely  that,  up  to  the  present,  the 
negative  paper  has  been  the  best  of  all  for  this  purpose.— I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

55,  Parliament-street ,  S.W.  S.  L.  Dobie. 


DENSITY  IN  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  February  28,  we  notice  a  report  of  some 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  wherein  he  is  credited  with  having 
said  :  “  Messrs.  Hurter  A  Driffield  had  stated  that  the  density  of  a  negative 
could  not  be  varied  by  the  time  occupied  in  development;  but  this  he 
considered  was  contrary  to  general  experience.” 

We  can  hardly  believe  that  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  can  have  made  such  a 
misstatement,  and  we  imagine  that  a  printer’s  error  has  probably  crept 
in.  May  we,  however,  ask  you  to  allow  us  to  state  that  we  have  never 
said  anything  of  the  kind,  and  that  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Chapman 
Jones  that  such  a  statement  would  be  “  contrary  to  general  experience.” — 
We  are,  yours,  Ac.,  F.  Hurter  A  V.  C.  Driffield. 

OPERATORS’  GRIEVANCES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “Aboveboard’s”  letter  on  “Operators’  Grievances,” 
published  in  your  issue  of  February  28,  I  would  commend  to  all 
employers  in  the  profession.  I  am  afraid  they  were  ashamed  to  adver¬ 
se  the  salary ;  and,  with  regard  to  “  keeping  specimens,”  this  game 
will.  I  am  also  afraid,  never  be  stopped.  The  best  way  is  not  to  send  any, 
>r,  if  any  are  sent,  to  draw  the  pen  across,  and  so  render  them  unservice- 
ible  to  the  “gent”  who  would  like  to  exhibit  them  in  his  show-case. 

In  your  issue  of  February  21,  you  also  print  a  long  letter,  “A  Warning 
iO  Assistants,”  exposing  what  is,  without  doubt,  a  great  injustice.  I  am 
rot  quite  sure  that  grumbling  is  a  duty,  but  stating  reasonable  cause  of 
:;omplaint  is  a  different  matter.  There  is  no  doubt  thi3  cheap  firm 
itands  alone  in  its  treatment  of  assistants,  which  is  the  talk  of  the  pro- 
e3sion. 


In  my  long  experience  (some  sixteen  years),  I  cannot  recall  any  such 
treatment.  I  sympathise  with  “  A  Victim  ”  and  others  in  the  employ  of 
this  firm.  In  my  firm  (Curzon  A  Co.,  Kensington)  we  receive  the  best  of 
treatment,  working  hours  nine  till  six.  We  close  on  all  Bank  Holidays, 
and  are  given  three  days  in  the  summer,  quite  a  contrast  to  the  cheap 
firm. 

Can  any  photographer  expect  to  do  “  a  good  business  ”  on  wet,  dull,  or 
foggy  days,  and  does  this  cheap  firm  expect  to  improve  matters  by 
bullying  their  assistants? 

“  Cosmos,”  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal,  asked  “  does  the  photo¬ 
graphic  profession  rank  with  a  ‘  drapers’  shop?’  ”  In  this  case,  I  should 
say  it  does. — I  am  yours,  Ac.,  F  airplay. 

London,  W.  - • - 

THE  RECENT  LIMELIGHT  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  Mr.  Scarborough’s  last  letter,  why  he  de¬ 
clines  to  meet  me  in  a  fair  public  contest,  in  which  everybody  interested 
can  judge  for  himself  the  merits  of  the  respective  jets,  and  objects  to 
each  party  working  his  own  jet,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  ;  and  must 
therefore  leave  your  readers  to  form  their  own  opinions  upon  the  subject, 
which,  judging  from  the  orders  my  manufacturers  have  already  received, 
is  highly  satisfactory  to  me. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say  my  offer  to  contest  in  public,  contained 
in  your  issue  of  February  21,  is  still  open  for  Mr.  Scarborough’s  accept¬ 
ance,  failing  which,  I  shall  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  assert  that  my  jet 
was  the  winner  of  the  recent  competition,  as  every  one  well  knows  that 
none  but  the  loser  in  a  contest  is  first  to  suggest  it  should  be  considered 
a  draw. 

Here,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  correspondence  closes.  Thanking 
you  for  your  kind  indulgence, — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  G.  W.  Gwyer,  jun. 

Bourneville,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol,  March  2,  1896. 


MR.  INGLES  ROGERS'S  EXPERIMENTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  Feb.  21,  I  observed  certain  remarks  on 
page  117  relative  to  the  so-called  eye  pictures,  and  it  may  interest  you  to 
know  that,  after  very  careful  experiments  in  this  direction,  I  have 
absolutely  failed  to  obtain  any  result  whatsoever.  I  have  used  ordinary 
and  isochromatic  plates  of  extreme  rapidity,  and,  in  order  that  the 
retinal  image  might  be  as  strong  as  possible,  used  a  sixteen-candle  lamp 
against  a  dark  background  as  the  object  to  be  gazed  at. 

The  trial  was  made  not  only  by  myself,  but  also  by  a  friend  who  has 
considerable  power  of  concentrating  his  vision,  gained  by  long-continued 
microscopic  work,  and,  without  doubting  what  Mr.  Ingles  Rogers  reports 
as  to  his  own  experiments,  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  so  far  as  my  experi¬ 
ments  have  gone,  there  has  evidently  been  something  lacking.  Whether 
this  something  is  psychological  or  physiological  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. — 
I  am,  your3,  Ac.,  W.  D.  Borland,  F.C.S. 

Beacon  Lodge,  Green  Street  Green,  near  Dart/ord,  Kent, 

February  26,  1896. 

- 4. - 

ftnjStoerjS  to  ©orregpotttrettts. 


***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and.  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Shutters  ;  Lenses. — Carolus.  1.  The  second  shutter  named  would  be  the 
better  lor  your  purpose.  2.  Yes  to  both  questions. 

Removal  of  Silver  Stains.  —  Ignoramus.  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.  sell  a 
solution  for  that  purpose. 

Gan-ge,  G.  Scorah.  “Justice,”  “Dorset,"  “Zero,”  Alex.  Grant,  R. 
Bennett,  H.  Cohn,  “One  of  the  Rank  and  File,”  and  others.  Re¬ 
ceived  ;  iu  our  next. 

Brooks’ Collodion  Emulsion. — Doubtful.  Yes;  Mr.  Brooks  still  supplies 
his  collodio-bromide  emulsion.  His  address  is  Laurel  Villa,  Wray-park, 
Reigate. 

Developer. — Thos.  Rogers.  Probably  a  metol-hydroquinone  developer  best 
meets  your  requirements.  Try  the  formula  given  on  page  849  of  the 
Almanac  for  1896. 

Cameras  for  Process  Work. — Selvyt.  These  are,  we  believe,  supplied, 
specially  made  for  the  purpose,  by  Messrs.  Mawson  &  S  wan,  Penrose 
&  Co.,  and  other  firms. 

Elementary  Book  on  the  Electrical  Part  of  the  new  Photography. — 
J.  R.,  C.  E.  Payne,  Obliged,  Subscriber.  Such  a  book  is  referred  to 
under  “  Our  Editorial  Table  ”  last  week. 

Show-case.— S.  J.  W.  There  is  no  means  of  preventing  the  rose  tint  of 
gelatiuo-chloride  paper  from  fading  when  put  into  the  show-cases.  It 
is  the  action  of  light  that  discharges  the  colour — not  the  atmosphere. 
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"Solubility  of  Ferrous  Sulphate  in  Alcohol. — R.  T.  W.  says  he  has  tried 
to  dissolve  some  ferrous  sulphate  in  alcohol,  and  asks  why  he  failed  to 
do  so. — In  reply  :  Ferrous  sulphate  is,  we  believe,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Gas  Tubing. — W.  Simons.  If  the  indiarubber  tubing  has  become  soft  and  lets 
the  gas  through,  it  should  be  replaced  by  new  for  the  sake  of  safety. 
There  is  no  effectual  way  of  repairing  the  tubing  when  it  gets  in  the 
condition  mentioned. 

Spots  on  Negatives. — Philip  Parsons.  The  only  cause  we  can  suggest  is 
that  your  hypo  is  contaminated  with  some  impurity.  Try  a  fresh 
sample.  The  spots  cannot  be  removed  without  rendering  the  negative 
more  useless  than  it  is. 

Colouring  Troubles. — C.  C.  Bates  says:  “We  should  be  much  obliged  if 
you  could  inform  us  whether  there  is  anything  used  so  as  to  colour  Solio 
prints,  as  we  have  tried  several  things,  and  not  yet  been  successful?” — 
See  reply  to  “  F.  J.  G.” 

Stripping  Negatives. — C.  Allon.  The  best  way  to  prepare  the  glass — wet- 
collodion  process — for  stripping  the  negative  from  is  to  rub  it  well  with 
powdered  talc — French  chalk.  The  film  will  then  strip  easily  when  dry. 
Of  course,  no  substratum  must  be  used. 

Transparent  Spots  on  Negatives. — Beginner  says  :  “I  send  you  a  negative 
with  small  transparent  spots  on  it.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  ?” — The 
spots  are  caused  (1)  either  by  dust  being  allowed  to  settle  on  the  films  5 
or  (2)  air  bubbles  in  the  developing  solution.  The  remedy  is  obvious. 

Colouring  Prints. —  F.  G.  writes  :  “Can  you  tell  me,  through  the  medium  of 
your  Answers  column,  of  any  varnish  sold  to  prevent  water  colours 
running  and  sinking  into  the  surface  of  P.O.P.  gelatine  prints  ?  ” — We 
know  of  no  such  varnish,  but  probably,  if  the  prints  were  sized  with  a 
weak  parchment  size,  it  would  suffice. 

Charges. — Historic.  There  are  no  stated  charges  for  such  work.  Every 
photographer  fixes  his  tariff  according  to  his  own  ideas.  We  should,  say, 
if  you  make  your  usual  charges  for  that  class  of  work,  and  so  much  in 
addition  for  the  negatives,  say,  about  as  much  extra  for  the  negative  as 
you  charge  for  the  copying,  it  will  be  about  right. 

Scabs  on  Negatives. — W.  G.  S.  (Rangoon).  The  “scabs”  appear  to  us  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  fungoid  growths,  doubtless  accelerated  by  climatic 
conditions.  The  crystalline  appearance  was  probably  caused  by  the 
presence  of  hypo,  which  could  not  have  been  all  washed  out.  Sorry  we 
cannot  help  you  further  than  to  suggest  the  trial  of  another  brand  of 
plates. 

Cinematograph. — C.  Spurrier  says:  “I  have  been  to  Marlborough  Hall, 
Regent-street,  and  seen  the  wonderful  living  photographs  on  the  screen. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  they  are  produced  ?  I  think  I  should  like  to  try 
my  hand  at  producing  them.” — Messrs.  Lumiere’s  cinematograph  is 
described  and  illustrated  in  this  Journal  for  February  7  (Lantern 
Supplement). 

Blocking  out  Skies. — Niko  writes:  “Will  you  kindly  inform  me  which  is 
the  best  medium  for  colouring  or  darkening  matt  varnish  for  the  pur' 
pose  more  particularly  of  blocking  out  skies  ?”&c. — Any  of  the  coal' 
tar  colours,  soluble  in  spirit,  may  be  used  for  tinting  matt  varnish  ;  biF 
the  best  thing  for  blocking  out  skies  is  the  black  varnish  sold  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes. 

Limelight  Pictures. — “Tableaux  Yivants”  asks:  “Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  give  some  information  to  guide  me  in  photographing  some 
tableaux  vivants  by  limelight,  whole-plate  size,  rapid  plates  ?■  What 
exposure  must  I  give  ?” — It  is  impossible  to  say,  as  all  will  depend  upon 
the  power  of  the  limelight,  and  the  distance  it  is  away  from  the  tableau::. 
Better  make  a  trial  exposure  beforehand. 

•Collodio- Chloride  Prints. — Beginner  forwards  us  some  collodio-chlorid® 
prints  from  which  portions  of  the  film  have  been  apparently  scratched 
away.  He  asks  the  reason. — You  have  handled  the  fflms  far  too 
roughly  in  the  washing  operations.  Collodion  films  are  of  a  tender 
nature,  and  will  not  stand  the  comparatively  rough  treatment  to  which 
albumen  prints  may  be  subjected  with  impunity. 

Electric  Light. — Electrode.  The  experience  of  London  photographers  is 
that  it  is  much  cheaper  to  get  the  current  from  the  mains  than  to  set  up 
an  installation  to  generate  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most,  if  not  all, 
those  who  had  gone  to  the  expense  of  engines  and  dynamos  abandoned 
them  as  soon  as  they  could  get  the  current  supplied  to  them.  That,  we 
think,  answers  your  queries  in  a  practical  way. 

Rubber  Solution. — T.  Broade.  You  ought  to  meet  with  no  difficulty  in 
making  a  solution  of  indiarubber  if  you  use  the  right  kind  of  rubber. 
Get  some  masticated  rubber  and  dissolve  it  in  benzole  ;  nothing  more  is 
needed.  You  may,  perhaps,  find  it  more  convenient  to  get  a  tin  of 
indiarubber  solution  at  any  of  the  rubber  warehouses  and  thin  that 
down  with  benzole  ;  it  is  less  trouble  than  dissolving  the  rubber,  as  that 
takes  time. 

The  New  Photography. — “X,”  who  states  that  he  is  a  constant  reader  of 
this  Journal,  and  would  like  to  know  how  to  take  “photographs  ”  of 
the  bones  of  the  hand,  says  his  knowledge  of  electricity  is  so 
small  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  proceed.  Would  we  tell  him  ? — 

“  X”  may  be  a  constant  reader  of  the  Journal,  hut  he  is  not  a  careful 
one,  otherwise  he  would  have  seen  that,  in  our  last  number,  we  had  an 
article  giving  the  information  he  desires.  ’ 

Patent  Application. — Snap-shot  writes  :  “I  notice  in  your  Journal  that  I 

7 - has  patented  a  hand  camera  with  a  changing  arrangement,  the 

idea  of  which,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  he  has  borrowed  from  me.  I 
distinctly  remember  mentioning  it  to  him  some  months  ago.  How  can 
I  find  out  if  this  is  so  ?” — Wait  until  the  specification  of  the  patent  is 
published.  This  will  probably  be  nine  months  from  the  date  of  appli¬ 
cation.  You  can  then  purchase  it  for  eightpence,  and  may  possibly 
discover  that  the  idea  is  not  yours  after  all. 


Length  of  Studio. — Beginner.  A  convenient  length  for  a  studio  is  about 
thirty  feet.  That  allows  of  the  use  of  lenses  of  such  foci  that  the 
amera  may  be  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  .ittei  that  goo 
pleasing  perspective  is  secured  anil  the  portraits  are  free  from  the  <li,- 
tortion  caused  by  the  camera  being  too  near  the  subject. 

Adding  Figures  to  Groups,  Spotting.—  F.  R.  W.  writes:  “1.  i  have 

orders  in  hand  of  groups  taken  by  myself,  and  have  to  insert  another 
figure  from  a  copy  into  the  groups.  Could  you  kindly  tell  me  the  best 
way  to  make  the  insertion  ’  2.  Could  you  also  tell  me  of  a  reliable 
spotting  medium  for  spotting  enamelled  prints,  either  before  or  afte- 
enamelling In  reply:  1.  Space  is  too  limited  in  this  <olumn  to 
give  any  useful  information  on  this  subject.  Articles  on  it  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  found  on  pages  18  and  82  of  the  volume  for  last  yea,.  2. 
Most  of  the  dealers  supply  colours  specially  for  the  purpose. 

Camera  Lens. — E.  Moore  asks  :  “1.  What  should  be  essential  in  a  camera 
15x12  for  all-round  work,  studio  or  field,  and  consider  cheapness  2. 
And  the  most  suitable  15  x  12  lens  and  focus  for  groups  and  architectural 
work.” — Iu  reply  :  1.  It  should  be  strong,  and  have  all  necessary  move¬ 
ments,  i.e.,  double  swing  back,  reversing  frame,  rising,  falling,  and 
sliding  fronts;  be  preferably  of  the  “square”  form.  Better  study  the 
various  forms  advertised  in  the  Almanac,  wherein  you  will  find  a 
camera  mentioned  that  meets  your  ideas  as  regards  price.  2.  One  of 
the  rapid  rectilinear  or  anastigmatic  type  of  about  sixteen  inches  focus. 
Enlarging  Without  a  Condenser.— Enlarger  says  :  “Would  you  kindly 
tell  me  if  I  could  use  an  incandescent  light  for  enlarging,  without  a  con¬ 
denser  ?  My  idea  is  to  get  a  box,  and  cut  a  hole  at  one  end,  and  lit  the 
back  of  my  camera  (a  half-plate  one)  to  it,  the  negative  being  placed  in 
the  dark  slide.  The  light  would  be  inside  the  box  with  a  strong  re¬ 
flector  behind  it.  Do  you  think  that  this  will  answer  ?  ” — In  reply  :  If 
our  correspondent  will  place  inside  a  large  box  a  concave  reflector  with 
a  whitened  surface,  and  an  incandescent  light  on  each  side  of  it,  and 
the  negative  and  objective  axially  thereto,  enlarged  images  may  b<‘  pro¬ 
jected  without  the  interposition  of  a  condenser. 

Distemper,  Copyright,  Varnish.— Background  asks:  “1.  The  way  to 
make  distemper  for  painting  backgrounds.  I  have  a  plain  one  that  has 
become  spotted  through  getting  damp.  2.  Can  I  register  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  testimonial  of  which  I  have  enclosed  a  rough,  unfixed  copy. 
The  photographs  round  the  testimonial,  and  also  the  design  for  same 
were  done  by  me  ?  3.  Can  you  give  me  recipe  for  making  negative 
varnish  that  can  be  put  on  with  a  brush?” — 1.  Mix  together  whiting 
and  lamp-black  to  the  tint  required  with  water  so  as  to  make  a  thick 
cream,  then  add  enough  melted  double  size,  of  the  oil  shops,  to  form  a 
thin,  tremulous  jelly  when  cold.  It  should  be  applied  cold.  2. 
Certainly  you  can.  3.  Any  of  the  varnishes,  the  formulifi  for  which  are 
given  in  the  Almanac,  can  he  applied  with  a  brush  if  desired.  But  it 
may  he  advantageous,  if  they  are  so  applied,  to  make  them  a  little 
thicker  by  using  less  solvent. 

Acid  Baths. — Bohemian  says  :  “Kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  best  method 
to  adopt  in  order  to  keep  the  sensitising  bath  neutral — silver  hath, 
fifty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water  ?  My  gold  bath  also  becomes  very 
acid.  What  is  a  good  remedy  ?  It  is  made  as  follows  : — Twenty- five 
grains  of  acetate  of  soda  with  a  grain  or  two  of  bicarbonate.  I  to  some 
extent  lessen  the  acidity  of  the  silver  by  mixing  a  little  carbonate  of 
soda  with  ammonia.  Also,  for  the  same  purpose,  I  dissolve  a  small 
piece  of  ordinary  soda  in  thfe  gold  bath,  and  then  boil  and  filter.  I  am 
doing  hatches  of  300  to  700  prints  a  day.” — We  cannot  account  for  the 
baths  getting  so  acid  unless  it  is  from  the  paper  used,  in  which  case 
there  is  no  preventive  except  changing  the  brand  of  paper.  A  little 
bicarbonate  of  soda  shaken  up  with  the  silver  bath  each  time  it  is 
returned  to  the  bottle  after  use,  will,  of  course,  neutralise  the  acidity. 
The  same  treatment  will  also  neutralise  the  toning  bath. 

Dark  Prints. — H.  J.  G.  Tornoe  (Bergen)  writes  as  under :  “May  I  ask  your 
most  valuable  answers  to  the  following  questions:  1.  I  throw  the 
albumen  silver  prints,  which  are  too  deeply  printed,  among  the  silver 
residue  before  toning.  Is  this  the  right  way  to  act,  or  can  you  inform 
me  of  an  altogether  reliable  method  for  reducing  them  before  toning  ? 

2.  I  have  a  large  number  of  over-printed  albumen  silver  prints,  which 
are  toned  and  fixed.  Will  you  advise  me  to  reduce  them,  and  what 
would  you  prefer  for  such  a  reduction,  thinking  also  of  the  permanence 
of  the  prints?  3.  "Which  degree  on  Warner  ke  sensitometer  do  you  prefer 
a  gelatine  dry  plate  to  have  for  average  landscape  work  when  there  is 
time  enough  for  exposing  ?” — In  reply  :  1.  The  wisest  course  is  followed, 
and  we  should  advise  its  continuance.  2.  The  same  applies  again. 
Over-printed  pictures  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  reducing,  if  time, 
uniformity  of  tone,  &c.,  are  a  consideration,  as  they  are  with  all  profes¬ 
sional  photographers.  3.  About  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

Quick  Exposures. — E.  B.  says  :  “  Can  you  inform  me  how  it  is  possible  to 
take  a  photograph  iu  one  four-hundredth  part  of  a  second  ?  I  refer 
to  such  photographs  as  one  sees  of  men  jumping,  &c.  With  the 
exposure  tables  I  work  by,  I  find  that  such  a  subject  in  bright  sunshine, 
midday,  in  June,  with  extra  rapid  plate,  would  require  one-sixtieth  of  a 
second.  Of  course  this  may  not  be  exactly  right,  but  it  means  more 
than  six  times  the  exposure  mentioned  above.  I  may  add  that  the  stop 
I  calculated  for  is  /-6.  I  can  only  suppose  that,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  subject  is  much  under-exposed,  and,  if  so,  is  it  rectified  by 
a  long  development  in  a  weak  developer  ?  If  so,  what  would  a  long 
development  mean,  minutes  or  hours?” — In  reply  :  We  can  only  say 
that  tolerably  well-authenticated  exposures  of  one  four-hundredth  of  a 
second,  and  very  much  less,  have  been  given  without  producing  very 
much  under-exposed  results.  The  essentials  are  a  really  rapid  plate,  a 
good  light,  large  aperture  of  lens,  and  a  quick-acting  shutter.  If  the 
exposure  is  somewhere  near  the  mark,  prolonged  or  abnormal  develop¬ 
ment  is  by  no  means  imperative.  Let  our  correspondent  try  the 
experiment  under  the  conditions  stated. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

TV  h  have  not  jet  Heard  that  any  of  our  professional  readers 
have  added  to  their  businesses  a  department  for  the  production 
of  Rontgen  photographs,  although  we  have  no  doubt  that,  if  an 
enterprising  man  were  to  make  this  kind  of  work  a  speciality, 
he  would  speedily  receive  profitable  patronage  from  hospitals, 
medical  men,  and  others.  Within  the  last  few  days  it  has 
come  to  our  knowledge  that  innumerable  applications  for  the 
services  of  a  “  new  photographer  ”  have  been  fruitlessly  made, 
and  that  a  desire  unquestionably  exists  to  know  where  a  frac¬ 
tured  or  malformed  limb,  or  a  portion  of  the  human  frame,  can 
be  promptly  shadowgraphed.  The  photographer  who,  in 
Central  London,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  various 
(hospitals,  is  first  to  cater  for  the  patronage  of  medical  men  may 
possibly  build  up  quite  a  lucrative  business  in  the  production 
■of  “  shadowgraphs.” 

*  *  * 

We  congratulate  Alderman  Thomas  Keig,  F.R.A.S.,  Photo¬ 
grapher,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  on  his  appointment  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  first  Mayor  of  the  newly  incorporated  Borough  of 


Douglas.  Mr.  Keig  is,  we  believe,  the  oldest-established  photo¬ 
grapher  in  the  island. 

*  A  * 

Mr.  R.  Bennett,  of  19,  Brunswick-street,  Liverpool,  writes: 
>£I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  information  as  to  photographs 
of  any  of  the  ancient  water  and  wind  flour  mills  existing 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Most  of  these  are  sufficiently 
picturesque  to  have  gained  the  attention  of  many  a  tourist 
wandering  with  his  camera  through  the  country,  and  also 
many  a  professional  photographer.  Will  you  allow  me  to  in¬ 
quire  from  your  readers  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  any  of  these 
mills,  as  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  as  many  photographs  of  them 
as  possible?  These  I  purpose  using  (as  illustrations  of  a  style 
of  mill  which  has  now  passed  away)  in  my  History  of  British 
Corn  Mills,  which  is  almost  ready  for  press.” 

*  * 

We  learn  that  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  Leeds  meeting 
of  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be 
a.n  Exhibition  of  the  photographs  arranged  by  the  President¬ 
elect,  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson.  The  National  Association  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Photographers  will  attend  the  meeting.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  Convention  deserves  to  be  better  supported  by 
professional  photographers  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  and 
we  hope  that  the  gathering  next  July  will  show  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  respect. 

*  *  * 

The  Editor  of  the  Camera  Club  Journal  has,  it  appears,  been 
taken  to  task  by  some  of  his  readers,  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  photographic  pabulum  provided  in  that  monthly  publica¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  last  number  of  which  we  find  the  following 
plaintive  retort:  “We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  some  of  cur 
members  are  complaining  of  the  ‘Notes  and  News'  of  the  past 
few  months.  They  are  said  to  be  ‘twaddle,’  also  extremely 
ungrammatical,  and  even  ‘piffle,’  whatever  that  may  be.  In 
explanation — not  excuse,  please — we  would  mention  that,  as  it 
was  difficult  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  so  is  it  not  easy  to 
find  anything  especially  exciting  to  write  about  photographic 
matters,  more  especially  as  there  is  no  rush  of  offers  of  assist¬ 
ance  ;  further,  a  good  deal  of  the  ‘  twaddle  ’  consists  of  Club 
matters,  which  those  who  are  not  constantly  in  the  Club  may 
care  to  know  if  they  take  any  interest  in  its  existence  and 
welfare.” 
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“  As  regards  the  faults  in  composition,  these  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  last  three  Journals  have  been  editei  and 
written  in  a  train,  and  a  L.B.  &  S.C.  train  at  that,  which  is 
almost  an  excuse  as  well  as  an  explanation.  If  only  some  of 
the  Club  wits  would  contribute  to  our  columus,  what  a  brilliant 
little  paper  our  Journal  would  be  !  but  they  modestly  prefer 
the  role  of  critics,  and  demand  the  bricks  while  withholding 
the  straw.” 

*  *  * 

How  far  these  complaints  are  justified  it  is  not  our  business 
to  inquire,  but  we  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  offer  our 
sincere  sympathies  to  the  sorely  harassed  gentleman  whose 
gratuitous  labours  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-clubmen  have 
met  by  such  an  unpleasant  form  of  recognition.  The  new 
number  of  the  Club’s  Journal  contains  some  interesting  papers 
and  discussions  which  have  been  already  reported  iti  our 
columns,  and  the  following  fanciful  description  of  what  is 
generally  supposed  to  occur  when  a  film  of  silver  bromide  is 
exposed  to  light  transmitted  through  a  lens  and  then  developed. 
The  author  is  Captain  W,  de  W.  Abney,  and  the  passage  occurs 
in  a  lecture  on  exposure  and  development. 

*  *  * 

“Supposing  we  have  a  substance  which  is  composed  of  four 
atoms,  two  of  which  are  respectable  members  of  atomic  society, 
restricting  their  oscillations  to  the  very  merest  movements, 
while  the  other  two  are  much  more  ‘  fly-away  ’  and  exuberant  in 
their  spirits,  and  perform  a  valse  rather  thau  a  stately  minuet. 
It  is  quite  conceivable,  nay,  it  is  probable,  that  one  of  the  last- 
named  pair,  receiving  an  impetus  from  some  outside  motive 
power,  would  increase  the  circle  of  his  performance  to  such 
dimensions  that  he  would  quit  his  original  group  of  dancers,  and 
find  himself  gyrating  amongst  some  other  group  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  portion  of  the  ball  -  room  ;  and  there  he  would 
perhaps  find  those  parties  to  whom  he  wrould  join  himself  per¬ 
forming  quite  a  different  kind  of  step,  and  he  would  himself 
perforce  join  in  it. 

*  *  * 

“The  original  group,  when  this  volatile  gentleman  had 
quitted  it,  would  consist  of  three  only  ;  there  would  be  the 
two  sedate  ones,  whom  we  may  look  upon  as  the  chaperons, 
and  the  other  volatile  one,  who  would  be  unhappy  at  the  exit 
of  his  partner.  The  former,  that  is  to  say,  the  chaperons, 
taking  heed  of  the  fate  of  the  fourth,  would  restrain  the  third 
and  make  him  more  circumspect,  and  the  party  would  remain 
as  it  was.  If,  however,  the  outside  motive  force  continued  to 
act  upon  the  unhappy  volatile  gentleman,  it  is  quite  within 
the  hounds  of  possibility  that  he,  too,  would  gradually 
become  in  better  spiri's,  and  would  leave  those  two  antiquated 
old  ladies  in  the  corner,  and,  gradually  increasing  his  bounds, 
would  eventually  gyrate  off  to  some  o' her  neighbouring  group, 
and  the  chaperons  would  now  be  left  alone  and  inseparable  ; 
no  outside  invitation  will  move  them  one  from  the  other. 

*  *  *■ 

“  It  may,  however,  happen  that  the  comparatively  quiescent 
grouo  of  three  are  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  outside 
iuvitition  altogether,  and  they  imagine  themselves  safe  from 
further  casualty  to  tbeir  group.  But  they  may  be  doomed  to 
dis ippoiutuient.  A  party  may  appear  on  the  scene  seeking 
to  make  up  a  new  set,  and  ihe  volatile  number  three,  being 
but  li- tie  tempted  to  stay  with  the  old  fogeys,  dahs  away,  joins 
a  new  coinbinaii  n,  and  is  kept  apart  from  tfiem  entire^.” 


We  heartily  compliment  Captain  Abney  on  the  verve  and 
humour  he  has  imported  into  the  consideration  of  such  a 
normally  dry  and  solemn  subject  as  tbe  disruption  of  silver 
haloids  by  light,  and  in  all  seriousuess  beg  to  suggest  that  thi.-, 

I  lucid,  if  somewhat  startling  and  unaccustomed,  method  of 
\  appealing  to  our  old  friend  the  meauest  (photographic)  c  ipacity 
;  is  oue  that  admits  of  expansion  and  wide  adoptiou.  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  grumbling  members  of  the  Club  quoted 
above  consider  Captain  Abney’s  similes  either  “piffle”  or 
“  twaddle;”  they  are  certainly  plain  aud  understandable, 
which  a  good  many  impressive  photographic  liicuhratious  that 
do  not  fall  under  the  displeasure  of  the  unsparing  critics  of 
the  Camera  Club  frequently  are  not. 

*  *  * 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the  delivery,  under  the 
auspices  of  thE  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies,  of  six 
lectures  on  photography  with  the  chromium  sales.  Tbe 
lectures  are  to  be  delivered  on  Friday  evenings  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  12,  Hanover- 
square.  A  wide  and,  in  parts,  neglected  field  of  photography 
is  embraced  by  the  subject  of  the  lectures,  which,  we  hope, 
will  be  wrell  attended.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Affiliation  of 
Photographic  Societies  that  the  two  lectures  on  photogravure, 
given  uuder  its  auspices  by  Mr.  Dennison  three  years  ago,  gave 
a  marked  stimulus  to  this  process. 


FINE  DEFINITION  WITH  LENSES  AND  COARSE 
GRAIN  IN  PLATES. 

With  all  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  gelatine 
plates,  both  as  regards  sensitiveness  and  general  excellence, 
there  is  still  one  quality  which  seems,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
have  been  ignored  or,  at  least,  largely  overlooked  by  plate- 
makers,  namely,  the  texture  of  the  image  the  plates  yield.  In 
some  plates  the  graiu  is  so  coarse  that  it  is  very  conspicuous 
even  to  the  naked  eye.  Duriug  the  past  year  or  two,  however, 
some  manufacturers  have  given  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
are  produciog  plates  which  have  a  far  finer  grain  than  tho^e  of 
the  past ;  jet  there  is  still  room  for  greater  improvement, 
even  in  the  best  of  them.  It  used  t  >  be  considered,  and 
generally  accepted,  that  extreme  rapidity  could  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  expense  of  coarseness  of  graiu  ;  but  great  coarse¬ 
ness  of  grain  is  not  a  necessary  concomitant  of  rapidity,  for 
some  of  the  fastest  plates  we  have  tried  have  possessed  a 
remarkably  fine  grain ;  though,  fine  as  that  graiu  was,  it 
would  not  for  a  moment  compare  with  that  of  a  wet-collodion 
negative. 

Wet  collodion  cannot,  however,  be  quoted  as  being  of  a 
standard  of  fineness,  as,  in  this  process,  the  size  of  the  grain 
will  be  in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon  the  developer  used 
and  the  condition  of  the  bath,  collodion,  &c.  The  finest  grain 
obtainable  with  wet.  collodion  is  with  pyrogallic  acid  developer, 
a  simply  iodised  collodion,  aud  a  neutral  bath.  Then,  when 
all  are  in  perfect  condition — a  condition  difficult  to  maintain 

_ the  image  will  have  a  decided  claret  tint,  and  will  appear  to 

be  perfectly  homogeneous,  even  under  considerable  magnifica¬ 
tion.  The  finest  of  all  photographic  grains,  however,  is  that 
yielded  by  the  albumen  process  ;  here  the  image  partakes  more 
of  the  character  of  a  stain  than  an  actual  deposit  of  silver. 
Let  any  one  compare  one  of  the  old  Ferrier  s'ereosc  >pie  slides 
with  a  negative  on  a  gelatine  plate,  anl  the  difference  between 
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the  texture  of  the  two  will,  indeed,  be  surprising  to  those  not 
familiar  with  it.  Let  us  now  turn  to  lenses. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  as  to 
-whether  some  of  the  new  forms  of  lenses — those  for  which  a 
Ha,t  field  is  claimed — yield  the  same  fine  or  miscroscopic  defini¬ 
tion  as  do  some  of  those  of  the  older  forms — the  triplet  or  the 
doublet,  known  as  the  symmetrical,  rectilinear,  &c.  Those 
who  take  the  negative  view  are  those  who  work  principally 
with  wet  collodion  for  process  work  where  microscopic  defini¬ 
tion  is  essential,  particularly  with  the  finest  ruled  screens — 150 
lines  to  the  inch,  for  example.  This  topic  was  commented 
upon  by  that  excellent  little  trade  brochure,  Process  Work,  a 
little  while  back.  Those  with  the  opposite  opinion  work  mostly 
with  gelatine  plates.  Without  going  further  into  this  subject, 
there  is  no  question  whatever  that  the  new  lenses,  or  at  least 
those  by  makers  of  repute,  do  yield  infinitely  finer  definition 
than  any  of  the  quick  plates  now  in  the  market  will  render. 
Therefore  it  is  manifest  that  modern  plates  do  not  do  justice  to 
the  optician’s  skill. 

It  may  be  asked,  Where,  if  the  plates  will  not  respond  to  the 
definition  of  the  lens,  is  the  advantage  of  the  lenses  that  yield 
the  microscopic  definition  it  is  alleged  that  some  of  the  older 
forms  do,  and  which  is  said  to  be  absent  in  the  newer  ones! 
Very  little,  if  any,  for  general  work,  even  I"  the  case  were  as 
affirmed  by  some,  particularly  when  that  little  advantage  is 
■counterbalanced  by  important  ones  in  other  directions,  more 
especially  when  the  final  result  is  an  ordinary  paper  print. 
Further  :  even  supposing  the  plates  were  capable  of  the  finest 
rendering  of,  say,  a  process  screen  150  lines  to  the  inch,  the 
paper  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  its  reproduction.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  paper  prints  often  appear  quite  sharp, 
though  they  are  made  from  negatives  that  are  decidedly  un¬ 
sharp,  or  those  of  a  very  coarse  and  granular  nature.  The 
*case  would  be  materially  different  were  the  prints  on  glass, 
say,  by  the  albumen  process,  for  example.  We  allude  to  this 
matter  merely  to  show  that  the  merits  of  a  lens  should  not  be 
judged  of  from  a  paper  print,  as  is  frequently  done.  It  is  that 
which  has  helped  the  sale  of  cheap  and  inferior  lenses,  so 
many  of  which  are  now  in  use  by  amateurs  of  the  modern 
school. 

Many  enlargements  suffer  materially  from  the  granularity  of 
the  image  in  the  original,  although  that  may  have  been  taken 
by  the  most  perfect  lens.  In  speaking  of  coarseness  of  grain, 
■only  that  in  rapid,  and  moderately  rapid,  plates  is  under  con¬ 
sideration.  That  in  the  special  photo-mechanical  plates  and 
lantern  plates  is  quite  a  different  thing,  as  it  more  closely 
resembles  wet  collodion  in  its  texture.  What  is  required  is  as 
hue  a  grain  in  rapid  plates  as  we  get  in  those  just  referred  to. 
Then  we  shall  be  able  to  avail  ourselves  to  the  full  of  the 
optician’s  skill. 


Some  Further  Peculiarities  of  G-lass. — According  to 
S'-gmondi,  if  a  small  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron  be  added  to  glass 
■in  the  course  of  manufacture,  it  so  modifies  it  as  to  permit  plenty  of 
light  but  very  little  heat  to  pass  through.  But  this  effect  would 
seem  to  have  been  already  discounted  in  practice,  for  tbe  green 
■colour  of  ordinary  window  glass  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron. 
When  there  is  an  excess  of  iron  in  plate  glass  “  metal,”  for  instance, 
and  the  colour  is  objected  to — manganese  is  added  to  destroy  it. 
If  too  much  manganese  be  added,  the  glass  has  a  tendency  to  become 
ipink  or  pale  purple  after  much  exposure  to  light. 


The  Great  Star  Chart. — Some  particulars  regarding  this 
jgreat  international  project,  now  in  course  of  realisation,  were  given 


1  by  the  Astronomer  Royal  at  the  last  meeting  of  tbe  Royal  Astro¬ 
nomical  Society.  A  special  staff  under  Mr.  Hollis  has  been  organized 
for  the  work,  and  already  130  of  the  plates  taken  have  been  measured. 
'  It  is  calculated  that  in  a  year’s  time  180  plates  can  be  measured,  and 
160  reduced.  Reckoning  the  section  of  the  heavens  apportioned  to 
Greenwich,  150,000  stars  will  be  examined,  and  the  whole  section 
completed  in  about  six  years.  If  the  other  observatories  work  at  the 
same  rate,  tfaat  period  wTill  see  the  completion  of  the  gigantic  cata- 
■  logue  of  between  two  and  three  million  stars. 


|  The7  Eontgen  Hays. — The  investigations  still  continue  in 
!  every  quarter,  and  results  in  many  directions  are  notified.  Jn  last 
week’s  Nature  much  space  is  given  rto  Professor  Salvioni’s  applica- 
;  tion,  Professors  Oliver  Lodge  and  Andrew  Gray  pointing  out  that 
j  the  discovery  is  Rbntgen’s  own,  Salvioni  having  merely  applied  it. 
|  Rut,  upon  perusal  of  the  latter’s  paper,  it  is  evident  he  claims 
!  no  originality,  for  it  is  plainly  said,  “In  this  there  is,  of  course, 
nothing  new  which  could  not  have  been  deduced  from  the 
original  experiments  of  Rontgen.’’  The  novelty — if,  indeed,  it  is 
so — consists  merely  in  making  use  of  known  facts  to  design  the 
arrangement.  We  have  thus  further  evidence  of  the  need  of  caution 
in  receiving  reports  through  the  non-scientific  press  of  any  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  “new  light.’’  Instead  of  iristoscope,  as  fi;st  announced, 
Professor  Salvioni  terms  his  instrument  a  cryptoscope.  He  used 
sulphide  of  barium  as  the  fluorescent  screen,  but  says  it  may  with 
advantage  be  replaced  by  the  original  cyanide  of  barium  and  platinum 
of  Rontgen. 

Le  Son’s  Dark  Light. — We  have  already  described  the 
results  obtained  by  this  experimentalist,  and  the  failure  to  repeat 
them  experienced  by  M.  d’Arsonval ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  tbe  case 
that  similar  effects  have  been  obtained  by  others,  and  at  the  last 
sitting  of  the  Paris  Academy  an  explanation  was  given  of  the  con¬ 
trary  results  in  different  hands.  In  M.  Le  Bon’s  last  paper 
Comptes  Rendus ,  p.  386),  he  states  that  the  results  are  obtained  from 
:  the  light  of  an  ordinary  lamp  transformed  into  dark  light  byits  passage 
|  through  a  copper  plate.  His  experiments  are  performed  in  duplicate-, 
i.e.,  a  blank  half  of  the  plate  not  subjected  to  the  dark  rays  is  treated 
I  simultaneously  with  one  that  has  been  subjected  to  their  influence. 

J  so  that  any  effect  of  so-called  stored  light  is  shown  to  be  non- 
[  existent.  He  has  been  working  at  this  subject  for  two  years,  and 
|  was  gradually  able  to  eliminate  all  factors  tending  to  prevent  the 
jj  stated  results  from  being  produced. 


Hf.  encloses  the  plate  in  a  sheet  of  copper,  and  finds  the  dark  rays 
pass  through  equally  well  though  ten  sheets  of  paper,  sufficient  to 
!  arrest  ordinary  light,  be  interposed ;  the  plate  develops  up  just  as 
1  though  no  other  obstacle  intervened.  Also  discs  of  iron  several 
j  centimetres  thick  failed  to  arrest  the  dark  light  in  the  slightest 
degree.  We  find  ourselves,  he  says,  “  in  presence  of  a  mode  of 
[  energy  which  is  no  longer  light,  ....  neither  is  it  electricity,  since 
i  electricity  in  its  known  form  does  not  produce  such  effects.  Dark 
light  must  probably  be  looked  upon  as  a  new  force  in  addition  to 
■  the  small  number  already  known.” 


|  Let  ue  now  look  at  the  explanation  of  the  contradictory  resul  s. 

■  We  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  facts  which  seem  to  indicate 
|  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  real  discovery  of  possibly  great  im- 
j  portance.  Messrs.  Lumiere  were  unable  to  repeat  M.  Le  Bon’s  re- 
j  suits,  and  this  explanation  was  given  at  the  succeeding  sitting  of  the 

■  Academy  (March  2).  To  put  the  matter  briefly,  M.  Henry  had 
,  already  found  that  fluorescent  bodies  emitted  radiations  capable  of 
!  passing  through  metals,  and  M.  Becquerel  described  a  series  of  ex- 
,  periments  showing  the  activity  of  fluorescent  bodies.  M.  d’Arsonval 

remarked  that  yellow’-green  fluorescence  gave  active,  and  violet 
|  fluorescence  inactive,  radiations.  M.  d’Arsonval,  in  his  unsuccessful 
results,  vised  plain  sheets  of  copper,  M.  Le  Bon  covered  his  copper 
j  with  glass,  that  was  all  the  difference.  The  glass  employed  by  the 
j  latter  'proved  to  he  a  kind  that  gave  the  yellow-green  fluorescence 
1  and  this  seems  to  be  the  whole  secret.  Lead  glass  was  inactive. 
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THE  GAS-GYLXNDER  REPORT. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  late  Home  Secretary 
to  investigate  the  conditions  under  which  compressed  gas  cylinders 
are  tested,  filled,  and  used  has  been  issued.  The  following  are  some 
impressions  based  upon  the  conclusions  at  which  the  Committee 
have  arrived  : — 

1.  That  the  safety  of  properly  constructed  cylinders  filled  with 
compressed  gas,  by  a  well-regulated  system,  has  been  thoroughly 
established. 

2.  That  the  Commitfee  who  took  an  immense  amount  of  trouble, 
by  investigation  and  experiment,  to  arrive  at  solutions  of  one  or  two 
vexed  questions,  found  the  results  were  of  negative  nature  only. 

3.  That  the  strength  of  cylinders  made  from  suitable  material 
was  fully  established  and  more  than  equal  to  the  strain  put  upon 
them  in  testing,  filling,  and  in  use. 

4.  That  120  atmospheres  is  a  perfectly  safe  pressure  for  the  reeent 
type  of  cylinder,  made  in  conformity  with  the  weight  test,  and 
properlv  annealed,  the  steel  used  being  of  a  prescribed  ductibilitv. 

fi.  That  only  two  fatal  accidents  have  happened  with  cylinders 
containing  compressed  gas,  due  to  causes  that  general  regulations 
would  have  prevented.  They  are  the  Bradford  and  the  Fenchurch- 
street  explosions. 

6.  That  tne  Bradford  is  put  down  in  the  report  among  those 
“Explosions  probably  due  to  bad  cylinders,'’  and  the  Fenchurcli- 
street  under  “  Explosions  of  mixed  gas  or  vapour  due  to  improper 
compressing  arrangement.” 

7.  That  the  other  explosions  mentioned  were  “Explosions  due  to 
pure  carelessness  or  causes  such  that  no  general  regulations  would 
have  prevented  them;”  or  else  with  carbonic  acid  or  ammonia 
cylinders,  and  so  are  outside  the  consideration  of  lanternists. 

8.  That  the  five  explosions  of  pressure  gauges  or  reducing  valves 
attached  to  gas  cylinders  are  not  likely  to  be  added  to,  now  that  it 
is  understood  that  oil  should  not  be  used  when  testing  the  former 
or  in  lubricating  the  latter,  and  making  joints  sound. 

9.  That  the  statement  in  the  report,  “  The  limelight  is  steadier 
and  more  manageable  than  electric  light  for  such  purposes  ”  (theatres), 
will  have  to  be  modified  wbt-n  the  results  obtained  at  such  places  as 
the  Adelphi  Theatre,  the  Empire,  and  many  other  places,  are  fully 
appreciated. 

10.  That,  considering  the  output  of  one  Company  in  London  was 
100,000  cylinders  in  a  year,  the  number  of  accidents  is  very  small, 
and  not  nearly  as  many  as  due  to  steam ;  in  fact,  the  report  says, 
“  The  number  of  accidents,  considering  the  extent  of  the  trade,  has 
been  very  small,  and  the  number  of  fatalities  has  been  small  also.” 

11.  That  certain  lay  papers,  talking  of  gunpowder  and  cordite,  and 
comparing  certain  quantities  of  such  explosives  with  compressed 
mixed  gas,  is  rather  apt  to  disconcert  the  public  unless  the  reason  for 
making  the  comparison  is  fully  stated,  and  that  such  explosives  were 
used  to  test  the  strength  of  the  cylinders. 

12.  That,  when  a  cylinder  stands  the  explosive  force  of  cordite, 
equal  to  three  tons  to  the  square  inch,  without  bursting,  it  shows 
how  strong  it  is. 

13.  That  the  Committee  think  that  cylinders  of  the  new  type,  and 

fulfilling  the  conditions  laid  down,  are  quite  safe  to  be  carried  by 
railway  without  being  packed  or  covered.  G.  R.  Baker. 

- «♦ - 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  OPINIONS  OF  ULYSSES  McGILP. 

II. 

Where  the  Amateur  Draws  the  Line. 

To  lift  up  amateurs,  or  such  of  them  as  desire  to  be  exalted,  above 
the  odious  middle-class  art,  is  surely  no  unnecessary  labour.  The 
task  is,  none  the  less,  an  herculean  one,  for,  sad  be  it  to  say  so,  England 
—  middle-class  England  —  is  still  unsympathetic  to  pictorial  art. 
How,  unless  nurtured  by  sympathy,  the  seeds  of  great  possibilities, 
which  are  in  some  few  rare  beings,  fail  to  germinate,  or  if  they  get 
so  far,  the  seedlings  die  for  want  of  warmth  and  light.  This  in¬ 
difference  of  art  is  common  knowledge  to  photographers,  for  we  all 
know  that  nothing  is  less  attractive,  as  a’  subject  for  a  lecture,  or 
demonstration  at  our  societies,  than  that  of  art.  The  British  amateur 


will  cheerfully  dive  into  the  most  puzzling  intricacies  of  optics, 
chemistry,  or  of  fatuous  empiricism,  but  he  draws  the  line  at  futile, 
superfluous  art. 

Miserable  Boredom. 

I  mind  me  well,  how  an  artist  member  of  a  photographic  society 
prepared  a  charmingly  illustrated  art  lecturette,  to  be  read  to  bis 
fellow  members.  Result:  no  one  but  the  lion.  Sec.  turned  up.  Since 
the  above,  a  society  having  ostensibly  for  its  raison-d'-etre  the  cult  of 
'  pictorial  art,  held  an  exhibition,  and  invited  a  well-known  artiot- 
speaker  to  give  an  address  upon  the  subject  which  the  society  wa* 
formed  to  encourage.  The  greatest  local  big-wig  was  in  the  chair, 
supported  by  the  next  greatest.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  man  of  art 
began  to  speak,  the  chairman  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  closed 
his  eyes  in  abject  dejection,  and  presetted  a  picture  of  utterly 
miserable  boredom.  The  other  big-wig  kind  of  looked  “what  ill 
have  I  done  to  be  thus  punished  ?  ”  The  large  assembly  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  after  listening  for  about  two  minutes,  conversed 
together  with  great  noise  and  volubility.  As  for  the  artist-lecturer, 
having  shouted  himself  nearly  hoarse,  he,  in  about  ten  minutes, 
gave  up  the  useless  effort,  and  was  insulted  with  the  usual 
insincere  platitudes. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  above  assemblage  was  a  thoroughly 
representative  middle-class  one,  and — I  am  sorry  to  add — included  a 
not  inconsiderable  percentage  of  photographers;  of  course,  neither 
the  upper  class  nor  the  lower  class  would  be  guilty  of  such  lack  of 
natural  courtesy. 

Where  The  Professional  Scores. 

This,  then,  the  material  out  of  which  one  has  to  try  and  make  a 
first-class  amateur  photographic  picture-taker.  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  confine  these  remarks  to  the  amateur?  Because  natural 
selection  will  always  be  the  strongest  force  in  moulding  the  pro¬ 
fessional.  Let  me,  while  the  two  branches  of  photographers  are 
being  mentioned,  warn  the  amateur  that  to  compete  with  the 
professional  in  his  own  peculiar  province  is  mere  folly.  Topo¬ 
graphical  photography  has  been,  and  is,  so  well  done  by  those  "who 
use  special  appliances,  and  who  are  in  constant  practice,  that  the 
amateur's  results  cannot  approach  the  above.  Walk  into  the  first 
dealer’s  you  come  to,  and  look  through  his  album  of  local  views  ;  then, 
if  you  can,  try  and  recall  one  amateur  who  has  such  a  collection  of 
his  own  “  topographies,” — it  is  almost  impossible  to  name  a  single  one. 
Any  how,  one — nr  even  two — swallows  make  no  summer. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  portraiture.  Bergheim  and  Annan  are,  1 
know,  amongst  us,  and  I  mind  me  of  one  or  two  others  who,  like 
Gulliver,  tower  above  the  Lilliputians;  for  all  which  the  amateur 
may  as  well  confess  defeat. 

Next  favourite  is,  of  course,  snap-shotting — a  sport  which  seems  to 
be  in  a  very  sickly  condition.  Most  people  are  nauseated  by  the 
unnatural,  displeasing,  Paul  Pry  photographs  with  which  the  hand 
camera  has  flooded  the  the  land.  Here,  again,  that  beastly  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  conspicuously  enterprising  person,  the  professional, 
has  already  cut  in  and  forestalled  the  amateur  in  what  he  would, 
some  of  these  days,  no  doubt,  have  secured,  to  his  undying  fame. 

Imaginative,  but  Discreet. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  gathered  that  there  is  not  much 
choice  of  subject  left  to  the  amateur  desirous  of  photographic  dis¬ 
tinction.  None  the  less,  there  remains  ample  space  for  his  abilities  to 
expand,  and  no  field  is  at  present  less  completely  occupied  than  that 
which  Dr.  Emerson  has  been  for  some  time  quietly  delving  in. 

The  field  referred  to  is  the  ennoblement  of  the  rare  and  simple. 
The  patient  studying  of  the  less  vulgar,  the  less  obvious  phrases  of 
natural  facts,  objects,  and  aspects ;  their  presentment  in  refined 
habiliments,  spun  and  woven  by  the  controlling  hands  of  an  imagi¬ 
native,  but  discreet,  artist. 

All  which  may  sound  difficult  to  attain,  but  is  not  necessarily  so. 
If  you  are  a  shire  cart  horse,  why,  certes,  you  cannot  beat  a  Donovan 
in  the  Derby;  but,  being  built  upon  the  right  lines,  it  needs  but 
training  and  striving  for  all  to  run  a  good  race. 

The  Praiseworthy  Error  of  Reticence. 

And  you  may  read,  or  examine  much  and  long  before  you  shall 
find  better  hints  than  in  Marsh  Leaves .  I  do  not,  of  course,  approve 
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everything  in  it ;  do  not  praise  those  portions  of  some  of  the  etchings 
which,  personally,  I  am  unable  to  admire.  But,  if  some  seem,  in  a 
measure,  erroneous,  it  is  that  wholesome  error,  the  error  of 
reticence.  Every  one  who  mixes  much  with  painters  is  awar^  that 
the  chief  difficulty  with  a  picture  is  to  know  when  to  leave  off.  In 
nearly  all  cases,  at  least,  as  regards  all  but  the  first  flight  of  painters, 
pictures,  or  portions  of  them,  are  carried  too  far. 

Too  far  for  the  painter’s  knowledge,  for  his  manual  skill,  for  the 
harmonious  renderings  of  his  subject,  too  far  for  the  inclusion  of  sug¬ 
gestions  and  mystery,  without  which  pictures  are  but  poor  planes 
of  paint. 

It  is  just  in  his  ability  to  resist  the  temptations  of  carrying  his 
pictures  too  far  that  Dr.  Emerson  teaches  his  fellow-amateurs  an 
invaluable  lesson.  Looking  at  most  of  his  etchings,  thus  A  Water- 
aide  Inn ,  or  The  Lonely  Fisher ,  one  is  not  filled  to  satiety  with  an 
over-rich  slice  of  nature.  The  impression  is  rather  comparable  to 
that  maybe  intangible,  but  yet  exquisitely,  delightful  pleasure  of  the 
Havannah,  or  the  choice  Chateau  Lafitte.  And  gazing  there  arise 
musings  and  imaginings  which  the  stimulated  fancy  responds  to; 
and  instead  of  dwelling  upon  blades  of  grass,  and  almost  each 
individual  hair  upon  the  lcine  which  crop  the  herbage,  we  feel  the 
•whole  sentiment  conveyed  by  the  translation  of  an  impression. 

Tantrums  of  Light  and  Shade. 

Just  one  thing  more  which  the  book,  Marsh  Leaves  suggests, 
namely,  our  leaders  would — apart  from  all  question  of  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  sharpness  and  fuzziness — do  well  to  learn  the  lesson 
set  them  to  avoid  taking  Nature  when  she  is  as  it  were  posing  for  her 
portrait.  We  have,  I  suppose,  got  beyond  the  stage  where  horses 
are  expressly  arranged  in  pools,  or  droves  of  cattle  or  of  sheep 
obviously  planted  upon  given  portions  of  the  pasture  land  ;  and  such¬ 
like  devices  are  almost  out  of  date  amongst  our  leaders.  None  the 
less  are  we  being  constantly  plagued  with  impossible — or,  if  possible, 
undesirable — melodramatic  and  violent  presentments  of  Nature 
when  she  is  giving  herself  airs  and  graces,  or  flying  into  tantrums 
of  light  and  shade. 

At  such  times  she  is  herself  bad  enough,  but  our  end-of-tbe- 
century  amateurs  usually  manage  to  make  matters  even  worse  by 
“  Over-doing  Termagant.”  To  such  Dr.  Emerson  administers  a 
needful  corrective,  one  which  is  withal  very  pleasant  to  swallow. 
Ilis  prescription  runs  somewhat  as  follows  :  Take  of  the  every-day, 
all-year- round  scenes  and  circumstances  which  surround  you  ;  render 
them  without  straining  or  over-reaching,  but  with  your  utmost  i 
nicety  of  adoption  and  adornment,  then  you  mav  hope  to  illustrate 
many  unconsidered  trifles  of  pearl  and  diamond,  which  are  being  con¬ 
tinually  passed  by,  in  order  that  Exhibition  walls  may  display 
sensational  travesties. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  NOTES. 

There  have  been  several  pronouncements  of  late  on  the  theory  of 
the  half-tone  process  which  deserve  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful  i 
workers.  Most  notable,  perhaps,  was  the  article  of  Count  Vittorio  j 
Turati,  in  the  Photographische  Mitt  heiluv gen,  and  his  later  notes  in 
the  Photographische  Correspondent,  on  “  A  New  Photo-mechanical 
Half-tone  Principle.”  I  fail  to  see  any  thing  new  in  the  principle , 
but  the  effects  secured  are  decidedly  novel,  and  the  article  has 
attracted  wider  attention  than  it  would  otherwise  probably  have 
done,  by  reason  of  the  remarkable  examples  which  accompanied  it. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  author’s  description  of  his  methods  is 
hardly  comprehensible  to  the  majority]  of  those  who  have  read  it, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  follow  out  the  principle  by  the  explanations 
given.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  author  has  intentionally  omitted 
any  essential  details,  but  the  description  is  certainly  not  applicable 
to  all  the  examples  given.  The  author  says  :  “  The  method  of 

working  is  as  follows  :  Expose  the  plate  first  with  a  very  fine  central 
diaphragm,  then  expose  the  original  almost  sufficient  with  a  small, 
round,  central  diaphragm,  and  now  close  the  whites  by  a  short 
exposure  with  a  diagonal  cross  —a,  according  to  the  first  law.” 

The  first  law  is  stated  to  be  (1)  “the  distance  of  the  diaphragm 
centres  from  one  another.”  But  nothing  is  particularly  said  in  the  1 


article  as  to  the  use  of  more  than  one  opening  in  the  diaphragm, 
except  where  it  is  said,  “The  only  alterations  introduced  were  the 
distance  of  the  screen  and  the  construction  of  the  diaphragms  ac¬ 
cording  to  whether  single  or  double  projections  should  make  their 
appearance.”  Here,  however,  we  get  a  clue  to  the  author’s  meaning 
and  method 

For  an  ordinary  half-tone,  without  any  abnormal  effects,  he  used 
the  method  described  above.  The  small  stop  gives  the  shadow  dots: 
the  larger  one  the  high  lights ;  then,  to  produce  the  joining  up,  he 
uses  a  x  stop.  The  effect  of  the  latter  is  to  produce  the  over¬ 
lapping  at  the  corners  in  the  high-light  dots,  whilst  having  little 
effect  on  the  shadows. 

For  determining  the  size  of  the  cross,  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
two  screen  openings  from  one  another  must  be  estimated,  and  each 
diagonal  of  the  cross  must  have  a  proportional  length,  determined 
by  the  extension  of  the  camera.  An  easy  way'  of  determining  it 
without  having  recourse  to  calculation  is  to  draw  the  cross  within  the 
round  or  square  diaphragm  one  would  work  with  in  the  ordinary 
way  for  the  half-tone  process.  The  use  of  a  cross  diaphragm  has 
been  known  for  a  long  time  previous  to  the  publication  of  this 
article,  and  also  the  use  of  large  and  small  diaphragms  in  the  course 
of  one  exposure.  The  formula,  too,  for  mathematically  calculating 
the  distance  of  screen  and  size  of  diaphragm  is  in  accordance  with 
the  generally  accepted  pinhole  image  theory.  So  far,  there  is  nothing 
new  in  principle. 

A  close  examination  of  the  enlargements  from  Count  Turati’s 
negatives  shows  that  he  has  made  considerable  U3e  of  other  shapes 
of  stops,  and  of  more  than  one  aperture  in  the  diaphragm.  In  some 
cases  I  should  imagine  he  has  perforated  a  second  smaller  aperture 
towards  the  margin  of  the  diaphragm,  and  has  given  part  of  the 
exposure  with  this,  completing  the  time  with  a  slit  aperture  of  such 
a  length  as  would  join  the  image  of  the  two  apertures  where  pro¬ 
jected  in  the  highest  lights  of  the  negative.  This  slit  aperture,  and 
the  corresponding  round  or  square  apertures,  could  be  disposed 
vertically  or  horizontally  to  the  margins  of  the  screen,  or  could  run 
parallel  with  the  lines,  giving  different  effects  in  either  case. 
Further  variation  could  be  attained  by  having  two  slits,  one 
narrower  than  the  other,  and  inserting  them  in  the  lens  in  different 
directions,  and  giving  one  a  longer  exposure  than  the  other.  An 
L-shaped  stop,  cut  in  the  diaphragm  in  such  a  position  as  to  connect 
at  its  extremities  a  preceding  diaphragm  with  two  openings,  has 
also  apparently  been  used.  Still  another  effect  may  have  been 
attained  by  taking  a  square  stop  and  running  out  two  diagonally 
opposite  corners.  An  elliptical  stop,  with  its  major  axis  disposed 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  the  screen,  would  give  a  chain-like  line  of 
dots.  Where  a  secondary  tiny  dot  appears  in  the  centre  of  the 
white  squares,  the  exact  method  used  by  the  author  is  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine.  I  question  very  much  whether  it  could  be 
attained  by  a  diaphragm  with  double  opening,  but  have  not  thought 
of  testing  it  this  way  up  to  time  of  writing.  I  know,  however,  it 
can  be  done  in  cameras  having  a  screen  adjustment  from  the  outside, 
bv  first  exposing  with  the  larger  aperture  ordinarily  used,  then 
putting  in  a  small  stop  and  shifting  the  screen  a  slight  degree 
towards  the  sensitive  plate. 

The  changes  which  could  be  rung  on  the  use  of  diaphragms  in  this 
manner  are  almost  illimitable,  but  the  operator  who  endeavours  to 
repeat  Count  Turati’s  results,  without  entering  into  the  mathematical 
calculations  whicli  the  author  has  laid  down,  will  probably  get  the 
reverse  effect  to  that  expected,  and  probably  some  abnormal  appear¬ 
ance  which  will  utterly  unfit  the  negative  for  any  use. 

In  his  second  article  in  the  Correspondent  the  author  describes  a 
much  simpler  method  involving  no  calculation.  He  recommends  an 
adjustable  screen-holder,  and  focussing  the  shape  of  the  dot  by  obser¬ 
vation  with  an  eyepiece  on  a  clear  glass  focussing  screen,  on  which  a 
cross  is  scratched  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  eyepiece.  This  I 
know  is  a  verv  successful  method,  and  it  is  really  marvellous  to  note 
the  wav  in  which  the  dots  vary  with  the  distance  when  a  determined 
shape  of  diaphragm  has  been  inserted.  In  many  exposures,  with 
various  sizes  of  screens,  cameras,  and  lenses,  I  have  found  the 
observed  dot  tor  accurately  coincide  with  the  dot  developed  in  the 
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negative.  Moreover,  the  distance  of  the  screen  determined  by  this 
focussing  is  always  proportionate  to  the  stop  inserted,  so  that  we 
obtain  two  factors  correct,  and  the  chief  point  left  to  consider  is  the 
exposure. 

In  Das  Atelier  des  Photographen  Dr.  G.  Aarland  has  an  article  on 
“The  Theory  of  Half-tone  Negative -making,’’  in  which  he  em¬ 
phasises  the  statement  that  “  up  to  the  present  nobody  has  pointed 
out  that  the  whole  of  half-tone  work  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  full 
diaphragm  aperture  acts  only  in  the  middle  of  every  screen  aperture, 
whilst  at  all  other  points  only  a  corresponding,  and  frequently  very 
small,  part  of  the  diaphragm  aperture  is  actually  used.” 

The  answer  to  that  may  be  given,  that  nobody  with  any  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  work  would  think  of  making  such  a  statement. 
It  might  have  passed  muster  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  it  is  now  so 
absurd  that  this  author  contradicts  it  with  his  own  formulae  and 
diagrams.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  “the  size  of  the  diaphragm  must 
be  most  accurately  adjusted  to  the  size  of  the  screen  aperture,  to 
the  distance  of  the  sensitive  plate  from  the  diaphragm,  and  to  the 
distance  of  the  screen  from  the  sensitive  plate.”  This  is  perfectly 
correct,  and  is  the  formula  decided  upon  by  all  writers  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  ;  but,  in  attempting  to  explain  the  practical  application  of  this, 
he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  lines  of  the  screen  stop  the  marginal 
rays  from  the  diaphragm,  and  only  allow  the  central  part  of  the  cone 
of  light  to  pass.  If  this  is  the  way  Dr.  Aarland,  or  his  friend  Herr 
Granowski,  works,  then  it  is  obvious  that,  in  spite  of  his  formula, 
the  diaphragm  aperture  is  too  large  or  the  distance  of  the  screen  too 
great,  for  the  accepted  practice  is  to  place  the  screen  at  that  position 
where  it  will  allow  the  point  of  the  cone  of  light,  which  has  for  its 
base  the  diaphragm  opening,  to  pass  through  the  screen  aperture 
without  obstruction.  If  calculation  shows  that  such  a  distance 
would  be  too  close  for  convenient  working,  then  we  must  reduce  the 
diaphragm  aperture.  To  work  in  the  way  the  author  has  indicated 
would  simply  be  to  waste  time  by  haring  to  prolong  the  exposure, 
because  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  effective  light  would  be 
wasted  by  being  obstructed  by  the  lines  of  the  screen.  The  deduc¬ 
tion  that  “half-tone  negatives  are  actually  formed  by  over-exposure  ” 
is  not,  therefore,  surprising.  Yet,  later  on,  the  author  instances  an 
exposure  of  “  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  minute  ”  in  “  a  fair  light.” 
We  must  confess  we  have  never  heard  of  such  an  exposure  being 
successful  in  the  practice  of  half-tone  work ;  but  then  he  manages  to 
get  his  screen  as  close  as  \  mm.  to  the  sensitive  plate,  which  is  hardly 
possible  in  ordinary  practice.  The  whole  article  is,  in  fact,  a  curious 
mixture  of  sound  theory  and  bad  practice. 

A  more  recent  Continental  contribution  to  the  theory  of  the 
subject  is  an  article  by  W.  Wreissenberger  in  the  Photographisehe 
Correspondent  for  January.  Herr  Weissenberger  is  one  of  the 
chief  operators  at  the  Imperial  State  Paper  Works,  St.  Petersburg, 
and  therefore  speaks  from  a  practical  standpoint.  He  shows  by 
means  of  diagrams  that  the  geometrical  relation  between  the  shape 
of  the  stop  and  the  shape  of  the  dot  is  practical  as  well  as  theoretical ; 
and,  quite  contrary  to  Dr.  Aarland’s  theory,  he  emphasises  the  fact 
that  this  geometrical  shape  is  produced  by  the  projection  of  light 
rays  from  the  extreme  corners  and  margins  of  the  stop.  This  writer, 
however,  illustrates  the  peculiarity  that,  with  the  usual  forms  of  stops 
(square  or  an  equilateral  triangle)  and  the  ordinary  position  of  screen 
lines  the  diagonal  shape  is  not  strictly  in  accord  with  the  stop,  al¬ 
though.  it  is  quite  easy  to  see  from  the  diagrams  given  that  the  dots 
follow  geometric  laws.  For  instance,  triangle  stop  gives  heptagonal  or 
heart-shaped  dot ;  square  stop  (with  screen  diagonal)  gives  octagonal 
dot ;  but,  if  the  screen  openings  were  equal  in  shape  and  position 
in  relation  to  the  diaphragm,  the  shape  would  be  geometrically 
similar,  no  matter  how  far  the  plane  of  the  diaphragm  be  removed 
from  the  plane  of  the  screen. 

Continental  theorists  (with  the  exception  of  Herr  Weissenberger) 
seem  to  scou<t  the  idea  of  diffraction  .having  anything  to  do  with  the 
half-tone  dot  formation.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Max  Levy,  backed 
up  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  ought  to  convince  any  waverers  on  this  point. 
These  investigations  have  shown  that  at  a  certain  screen  distance  the 
‘’pinhole  image”  of  a  small  circular  diaphragm  aperture  (giving  ap¬ 
proximately  parallel  rays)  appears  smaller  and  brighter  than  the 


screen  aperture  itself,  while  at  other  distances  it  becomes  diffused,  r 
its  centre  even  darkened. 

Mr.  Ives  (in  his  article  in  the  American  Annual  of  Photography, 
18U6)  says  it  has  been  his  practice  “to  expose  for  the  shadows  with  a 
small  circular  diaphragm  aperture,  the  screen  distance  being  such  as- 
to  give  the  smallest  and  brightest  image  of  this  aperture  upon  the 
sensitive  plate,  and  to  expose  for  the  high  lights  with  a  diaphragm 
aperture  of  several  times  greater  diameter.  In  this  way  a  sharp,  tine 
dot  is  always  obtained  in  the  shadows,  even  when  the  high  lights, 
have  to  be  closed  up  by  a  supplementary  exposure  with  a  large 
diaphragm  aperture.  It  is  evident,  then,  that,  although  the  modern 
screen  process  was  brought  to  its  present  degree  of  perfection  on  tbe- 
basis  of  the  pinhole  image  theory  (a  good  working  hypothesis),  dif¬ 
fraction  really  plays  an  important  part,  actually  improving  the  ‘  pirn 
hole  image,’  or  injuring  or  almost  destroying  it  as  the  conditions  ure 
made  favourable  or  unfavourable.” 

Though  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  theory  of  the- 
half-tone  screen,  Ido  not  think  that  the  subject  is  entirely  exhausted, 
and  we  may  look  for  further  light  on  this  interesting  subject,  and 
for  discoveries  which  will  greatly  influence  the  future  of  the  half¬ 
tone  process.  To  give  an  instance,  hardly  anything  has  been  done,. 
viz.,  in  the  use  of  the  screen  for  photographing  from  life  and  from 
still  objects.  There  is  an  immense  field  here,  and  it  is  not  an  impos¬ 
sible  one  to  develop,  but  it  will  pot  be  by  existing  methods. 

William  Gamble. 


UNIFORMITY  IN  HALF-TONE  NEGATIVES. 

Often  has  the  embryo  half-tone  worker  sighed  for  definite  in¬ 
formation  on  certain  points — the  distance  of  the  screen,  size  of  stop, 
or  its  shape,  wet  or  dry  plates,  and,  no  doubt,,  several  other  things 
usually  regarded,  more  or  less,  in  the  nature  of  search — should  he 
purchase  or  otherwise  acquire,  in  a  more  or  less  direct  way,  anv 
information  presumed  to  be  authentic,  it  may  increase  his  happiness- 
until  he  fails,  and  taps  a  second  source,  to  find  that  it  contradicts  ail 
his  previous  notions,  and  he  tries  a  third  ;  and,  being  assured  that 
both  previous  instructors  are  quite  wrong,  his  bewilderment  is. 
complete. 

This  difference  of  opinion  amongst  process  workers  is  well  under¬ 
stood,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  operators  engaged  in  the  same- 
establishment  following  widely  different  courses,  and  attaining  the 
same  end.  The  writer  well  remembers  being  told  by  Obernetter,  atf 
Munich,  that,  if  he  required  a  new  hand  for  his  collotype  department, 
and  the  choice  lay  between  an  experienced  collotype  worker  from 
another  establishment  and  an  intelligent  but  raw  youth  from  thelitho- 
press  who  had  never  seen  a  collotype  plate,  his  instant  choice  would 
be  the  untried  hand,  as  the  litho  printer  would,  from  sheer  ignorance, 
follow  blindly  the  instructions  given  and  example  set,  and  succeed; 
while  the  practical  man,  from  another  school,  would  not  be  content 
unless  he  followed,  or  attempted  to  follow,  his  previous  experiences,, 
unmindful  of  different  materials,  different  methods,  and  different 
circumstances,  and  his  attempt  to  “cross”  the  two  was  always  attended 
by  disaster.  In  the  early  days  of  any  process,  each  man  has  worked) 
aione,  and  followed  out  his  own  ideas,  and  a  dozen  in  as  many  different 
parts  of  the  country  may  have  as  many  methods  of  attaining  the  same 
end,  each  founds  his  own  school,  and  the  old  saying  with  regard  to  one  • 
man's  food  being  poison  to  another  is  again  exemplified.  In  nothing’ 
more  than  half-tone  is  this  seen,  and  there  need  be  no  wonder,  for 
where  a  certain  desired  modification  is  required,  and  there  are- 
several  ways  of  doing  it,  by  rule  of  thumb,  as  undoubtedly  the 
production  of  half-tone  negative  making  is  mostly  done,  operators 
will  vary  in  their  opinions  and  methods-. 

There  are  so  many  factors  in  half-tone  work  that  rules  can  only  be- 
i  made  to  meet  individual  cases ;  but  the  following  lines  are  written 
under  the  impression  that  they  will  enable  any  one  who  will  take - 
the  trouble  to  conduct  a  few  experiments  to  carry  out  their  opera¬ 
tions  in  a  much  more  systematic  manner  than  the  writer  has  yet 
observed  practised  in  any  studio  that  he  is  acquainted  with.  The 
data  given  throughout  must  only  be  taken  as  illustrative,  and  it  is- 
not  expected  that  the  identical  figures  will  prove  of  value,  except 
that  thev  may  form  a  starting-point,  and  in  that  light  they  must  be 
regarded. 

Get  the  operator  set  up  three  copies,  all,  say,  silver  prints  by  the 
same  process — passable,  but  varying:  the  first  one  rather  “flat,”  or 
“tender,”  as  artists  would  describe  it;  the  second  one  a  normal  or - 
quite  satisfactory  print ;  the  third)  under-exposed  and  heavy,  but  alL 
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with  equally  pure  high  lights.  Having  decided  upon  a  distance  by 
which  the  plate  should  be  separated  from  the  screen — if  the  latter 
be  150  lines  to  the  inch,  we  will  say  about  ^th  of  an  inch — if  that 
is  decided  upon,  stick  to  it.  Having  selected  the  lens  to  be  used, 
stick  to  that  also.  In  the  interest  of  uniformity,  it  is  desirable  that 
a  uniform  light  is  used,  that  one  may  feel  that  rhe  experiments  are 
as  reliable  as  possible.  Let  the  copying  board  be  at  a  fixed  spot,  say, 
eighteen  inches  from,  not  merely  the  lamp,  but  the  arcs,  and  note  that 
the  craters  of  the  lamps  are  always  in  the  same  relative  position.  These 
are  suggestions  only ;  but,  whatever  the  exact  conditions  most  con¬ 
venient  or  adopted  may  be,  make  them  hard  and  fast.  Returning  to 
our  three  prints — and  it  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  use  of 
three  prints  as  described  may  save  time  in  the  experiments,  as  one 
has  three  chances  of  success,  and  much  may  be  gained  by  studying 
the  negatives  of  three  copies  made  at  one  exposure — place  them  on 
the  copying  board  side  by  side,  copy  them  all  together  on  one  plate, 
and  let  the  copy  be  the  size  of  the  originals,  which  may,  of  course, 
be  cartes  or  even  less,  use  a  stop  of/-22,  say,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  a  circular  aperture  of  iris  form,  exposing  for  ten 
minutes.  Having  exposed  and  developed  your  plate,  it  may  be 
found  that  one  of  your  copies  has  given  an  ideal  negative  for  half¬ 
tone,  the  high  lights  just  sufficiently  closed,  and  the  dots  of  the 
shadows  of  just  the  correct  strength.  If  such  should  prove  the  case 
with  one  copy,  then  it  cannot  be  so  in  the  others,  for  the  one  success 
will  assure  two  failures.  Presuming  it  is  the  central  or  second  copy  of 
which  the  negative  is  perfect  when  examined  under  the  glass,  then,  in 
the  case  of  copy  No.  1— the  flat  one — this  will  be  found  correct  in  the 
high  lights,  but  the  dots  in  the  shadows  will  be  found  too  large  from 
over-exposure,  and  the  negative  worthless,  while  in  the  No.  3  copy 
the  high  lights  will  also  be  correct,  but  the  dots  generally  will  be 
found  too  weak,  as  a  result  of  under-exposure.  Assuming,  as  before 
mentioned,  that  the  negative  of  No.  2  print  is  correct,  note  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  stop  to  the  extension  of  the  camera  from  the  lens  centre 
to  the  (/round  (/lass.  The  aperture  of  the  stop  may  be  found  to  be 
J^th,  ^th,  4*0 th,  or  Jgth  of  the  camera  extension,  or  anything  else 
above,  below,  or  between  these  numbers;  whatever  it  is,  note  it. 
Should  the  camera  be  extended  thirty  inches,  and  the  stop  used  be  one 
inch  in  diameter,  we  will  express  the  value  of  the  stop  as  e-30. 
This  will  conclude  experiment  No.  1.  And  we  will  now  proceed  to 
copy  the  three  prints  again,  but  on  this  occasion  reducing  them  to 
half  the  original  size.  Be  it  noted,  the  only  factor  we  alter  is  the 
position  of  the  camera  and  the  necessary  reduction  of  the  extension. 
If  we  again  use  stop  /-20,  and  again  expose  for  ten  minutes,  our 
central  copy  will  be  found  with  the  dots  too  large  in  the  shadows, 
the  first  copy  will  be  “  bunged  up,”  and  No.  3,  while  better  in  the 
shadows,  will  have  the  high  lights  too  much  closed  up,  these  results 
following  over-exposure.  Practical  men  know  how  to  overcome 
this,  and,  if  our  desire  is  to  secure  the  central  print,  the  same  expo¬ 
sure  may  be  given  again  by  placing  the  screen  nearer  the  plate, 
reducing  the  stop,  moving  the  light  to  a  greater  distance,  or  shorten¬ 
ing  the  exposure ;  or,  if  the  operator  is  using  two  stops,  he  may 
increase  the  time  he  uses  the  small  stop,  and  shorten  the  time  of 
exposure  through  the  larger  one :  any  of  these  devices  may  be 
resorted  to,  and  sometimes  more  than  one  is  used  at  once.  What 
the  writer  believes  to  be  the  simplest  method,  and  that  easiest 
calculated,  as  opposed  to  guessing,  is  when  the  camera  is  suitably 
extended  for  the  reduction.  Take  note  of  the  extension,  and  with 
the  iris  diaphragm  create  a  stop  of  exactly  the  same  proportion  to  the 
extension  as  used  in  the  first  experiment ,  viz.,  e-30,  and  with  that 
stop  give  exactly  the  same  time  as  in  your  first  trial — ten  minutes. 

Again  a  further  reduction  may  be  tried  this  time,  say  to  one-fourth, 
when  the  camera  is  again  adjusted ;  again  create  a  stop  e-30,  giving 
the  standard  ten  minutes’  exposure,  and  on  examination  the  three 
negatives  produced  at  e-30,  with  the  same  exposure,  will  be  found 
identical  in  their  suitability  for  process,  and  differing  only  in  size. 
They  will  require  an  identical  period  of  time  to  print,  and  the  same 
to  etch.  For  all  practically  identical  copies,  this  stop  e-30  and  ten 
minutes’  exposure  will  give,  irrespective  of  enlargement  or  reduction, 
uniform  negatives,  and,  if  the  result  is  once  riyht,  it  will  always  be 
right. 

Now,  returning  to  our  other  copies,  just  as  the  centre  negative  has 
been  in  each  case  identically  good,  so  the  first  and  third  copies  will 
in  each  negative  appear  identically  bad.  We  will  deal  with  the 
“flat”  or  first  copy.  Here  we  want  to  increase  the  contrast,  and 
this  may  be  done  on  the  basis  of  any  of  the  variations  previously 
mentioned.  In  our  previous  experiments  we  have  seen  that  the 
h:gh  lights  were  right  in  this  No.  1  copy,  but  the  shadows  too 
heavily  dotted ;  now  if  we  cut  down  the  exposure,  but  use  the  same 
stop  e-30,  it  will  put  right  the  shadows,  but  the  high  lights  will 
suffer  and  not  be  sufficiently  closed.  Therefore  we  alter  the  stop  by 
enlarging  it  to,  say,  e-20,  and  shorten  the  exposure  to,  say,  six  minutes. 


The  high  lights  may  then  be  found  closed  up  to  the  required  extent 
and  the  shadow  dots  reduced  to  the  exact  requirements.  Of  course? 
in  practice,  to  ascertain  the  exact  e  value  of  the  stop  and  exposure 
required  may  need  several  experiments,  but,  once  ascertained,  they  are 
universal  for  similar  “  flat  ”  copies. 

The  “hard”  or  “heavy”  copies  that  need  cutting  into  now  remain 
to  be  dealt  with;  we  have  seen  that,  exposed  under  our  first  con¬ 
dition,  the  negatives,  while  correct  in  the  high  lights,  were  too  weak 
in  the  shadows,  and,  having  retained  our  three  copies  all  along,  we 
shall  observe  that,  when  we  corrected  our  working  to  suit  the  “  flat  ” 
copy,  our  heavy  one  became  more  unsatisfactory  in  the  negative  than 
before,  for,  while  the  high  lights  became  nearly  solid,  the  shadows 
became  blanks.  Although  apparent,  we  may  point  out  that,  if 
we  fall  back  upon  our  original  stop,  e-30,  and,  instead  of  giving 
ten  minutes,  increase  it  to  fifteen,  we  make  a  distinct  gain  in  the 
shadow,  but  lose  on  the  high  lights;  and,  to  meet  this  case,  we  must 
reduce  the  stop  to,  say,  e-40,  this  will  cut  up  the  shadows  more,  and, 
by  extending  the  time,  say,  to  fifteen  minutes,  will  bring  up  the  high 
lights  to  the  required  density,  and,  having  ascertained  once  for  all 
the  stop  e-value  and  time  of  exposure  for  heavy  copies,  this  becomes, 
as  before,  universal  for  similar  copies. 

In  actual  practice,  place  your  copies  in  three  classes,  which  will 
be  treated  somewhat  as  follows  : — “Flat,”  e-20,  exposure  six  minutes  ; 
good  copies,  e-30,  exposure  ten  minutes ;  “  hard,”  e-40,  exposure 
fifteen  minutes.  It  will  be  found  convenient  to  have  marked  and 
numbered  upon  the  side  of  the  tailboard  of  the  camera  suitable 
divisions,  numbered  from  the  centre  of  the  lens  to  the  back,  and  to 
have  a  corresponding  and  proportionate  scale  engraved  on  the  lens 
mount,  both  drawn  out  from  actual  measurements,  and  numbered 
proportionately  to  the  tailboard. 

Having  focussed,  whatever  the  scale  of  reduction  or  enlargement 
may  be,  with  regard  to  the  copy,  one  has  then  simply  to  observe 
what  particular  number  of  the  scale  upon  the  tailboard  tbe  ground 
glass  falls  nearest  to,  and  the  operator  is  immediately  and  infallibly 
told  what  stop  is  required  to  give  a  satisfactory  result  without  tbe 
slightest  calculation.  He  simply  turns  his  iris  to  a  number  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  position  of  the  ground  glass  upon  the  tailboard, 
which,  if  the  calculations  have  been  made  aright,  means  that  the 
iris  aperture  is  equal  to  e-30  (or  whatever  proportion  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  you  may  find  it  necessary  to  adopt).  Instead  of  having  three 
scales  for  the  three  grades  of  copies,  adopt  the  course  of  using,  sav, 
one  or  two  numbers  higher  on  the  iris  than  indicated  on  tbe  tail- 
board  when  the  copy  is  weak,  and  one  or  two  numbers  lower  when 
heavy — the  exact  difference  must  be  the  outcome  of  your  funda¬ 
mental  experiments.  Edwin  C.  Middleton. 

- ♦ - 

RONTGEN’S  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  THE  INVISIBLE. 

[Journal  of  the  Society  of  Art?.] 

During  the  past  month  every  one  has  heard  of  the  photographic  discovery 
of  Professor  Rontgen,  of  Wurzburg.  The  word  photography  signifies 
drawing  by  the  aid  of  light,  and  while  all  are  familiar  with  ordinary 
photography,  in  which  common  daylight  or  artificial  light  is  employed, 
it  is  because  Professor  Rontgen  has  not  used  ordinarj'  light,  and  because 
the  results  he  has  obtained  have,  in  some  respects,  been  very  extraordinary, 
that  his  discovery  has  caused  such  a  considerable  sensation  throughout 
the  world. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  ascertain  exactly  what  we  mean 
by  the  word  “  light.”  Every  tyro  in  science  is  acquainted  with  the  classic 
experiment  of  Newton,  in  which  the  white  light  proceeding  from  the  sun, 
or  from  an  electric  lantern,  is  split  up  by  means  of  a  prism  into  the 
familiar  colours  of  the  spectrum. 

However,  the  spectrum  that  is  visible  to  the  human  eye  does  not  by 
any  means  comprise  the  whole  of  the  radiations  that  proceed  from  such  a 
source  of  light  as  the  sun  or  the  electric  arc.  At  one  end  of  the  spectrum, 
beyond  the  dark-red  portion,  there  are  rays  of  radiant  heat  which  do  not 
affect  the  optic  nerve,  but  which  can  be  felt  by  other  nerves  of  our  bodies, 
and  the  existence  of  which  is  easily  made  apparent  by  means  of  a  delicate 
thermometer.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum — at  the  end  of  greater 
refrangibility,  as  it  is  called — beyond  the  extreme  violet,  there  are  dark 
waves  called  the  ultra-violet  rays,  which,  though  invisible  in  themselves, 
have  strong  chemical  effect  upon  sensitive  photographic  films,  and  can  be 
made  actually  visible  to  the  e.]  e  by  means  of  the  fluoresceuce  that  they 
excite  in  certain  substances.  For  instance,  if  the  spectrum  is  thrown 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  which  has  been  painted  with  a  solution  of  su’phate 
of  quinine,  the  violet  end  is  greatly  prolongel,  and  it  is  thus  possible  to 
see  much  that  previously  was  totally  invisible.  As  is  well  known,  light 
consists  of  vibrations  of  the  ether  that  fills  all  space.?  There  can  be  slow 
vibrations  of  largo  wave-length,  as  it  is  called,  and  there  can  be  rapid 
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vibrations  of  infinitesimal  dimensions.  Some  of  the  long  waves  experi¬ 
mentally  demonstrated  by  Hertz  and  Oliver  Lodge,  which,  in  accordance 
with  Maxwell’s  electro-magnetic  theory,  are  identical  in  every  particular, 
except  size  and  frequency,  with  those  with  which  we  see,  may  be  miles  in 
length,  and  vibrate  but  a  few  hundreds  of  times  per  second.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  the  length  of  waves  of  ultra-violet  light  can  only 
be  measured  in  millionths  of  an  inch,  and  their  rate  of  vibrations  in 
billions  per  second. 

The  fact  is  that,  without  special  appliances,  the  human  optic  nerve 
takes  cognisance  of  but  a  very  minute  portion  of  the  radiations  that  pro¬ 
ceed  from  any  luminous  body  ;  and,  though  the  word  “  light”  in  popular 
phraseology  is  restricted  only  to  such  radiations  as  affect  our  eyes,  in  a 
more  scientific  sense  it  includes  much  more. 

The  photography  of  the  invisible  presents  no  novelty.  For  years 
astronomers  have  employed  the  photographic  plate  for  the  purpose,  by 
means  of  the  cumulative  effect  of  long  exposure,  of  recording  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  stars  which,  owing  to  their  enormous  distance  from  the  earth, 
are  quite  invisible  to  the  eye,  even  through  the  most  powerful  telescope. 
It  is  also  years  since  Captain  Abney  succeeded  in  the  very  delicate  experi¬ 
ment  of  photographing  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  in  a  perfectly  dark  room, 
by  means  of  infra  red  heat  radiations  that  proceeded  from  the  kettle  itself. 
Again,  photographs  of  both  invisible  ends  of  the  spectrum  have  been 
common  enough  in  connexion  with  researches  in  spectrum  analysis. 

The  radiations  employed  by  Professor  Rontgen  in  his  photography 
appear,  however,  to  differ  considerably  from  any  in  the  spectra  of  luminous 
bodies,  as  also  from  those  produced  by  Hertz.  Indeed,  at  present  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  Rontgen  rays  are  of  the  nature  of  light  at  all. 
They  have  the  pecularity  that,  unlike  light,  they  appear  to  be  incapable  of 
refraction  by  a  prism  or  lens,  or  of  anything  but  very  imperfect  reflection. 
Their  not  being  amenable  to  refraction,  at  any  rate  to  an  appreciable 
extent,  may  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  they  consisted  of  very 
long  waves  similar  to  those  of  radiant  heat ;  but  against  this  theory  we 
have  the  fact  that  they  act  upon  photographic  films  far  more  strongly 
than  do  the  latter,  and  also  that  even  a  delicate  thermopile  gives  no 
evidence  of  their  producing  a  rise  in  temperature.  It  seems  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  they  more  nearly  resemble  the  ultra-violet  rays,  though  here 
the  absence  of  refraction  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
their  wave-length  is  so  exceedingly  short  as  to  be  comparable  to  the  size 
of  the  ultimate  atoms.  It  has  been  suggested  .hat,  whereas  ordinary  light 
consists  of  what  are  known  as  transverse  waves  oi  the  ether,  waves  similar 
to  those  existing  in  the  sea,  in  which  a  particle  of  water  moves  vertically 
up  and  down  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  the  wave  is  travelling, 
the  Rontgen  rays  consist  of  longitudinal  ether  waves  more  closely  re¬ 
sembling  the  waves  of  sound,  in  which  a  particle  of  air  vibrates  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  same  direction  that  the  sound  is  moving.  Or,  again, 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  Rontgen  rays  have  no  resemblance  to  light, 
sound,  or  other  wave  motion  at  all,  and  that  they  are  more  nearly  akin  to 
the  original  and  abandoned  corpuscular  theory  of  Newton,  and  consist  of 
particles  either  of  very  attenuated  matter  or  of  the  ether  itself  moving  in 
rectilinear  streams  at  enormous  velocities. 

A.  A.  C.  Swinton,  A.M.I.C.E.,  M.I.E.E. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- + - 

WATKINS’  DEVELOPING  COMPETITION. 

[Report  by  Alfred  Watkins.] 

In  this  report  I  endeavour  to  set  down  the  actual  results  attained  by 
competitors,  and  not  intrude  my  own  opinions  or  experiences,  which  are 
a  Ided  in  parenthesis  where  explanation  seems  necessary. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  two  halves  (A  and  B)  of  one  exposure  were 
to  be  developed  by  different  methods.  The  main  conditions  were  that 
the  corresponding  high  lights  were  to  be  equal  in  density,  and  that 
unexposed  strips  of  the  halves  should  show  no  fog  or  equal  fog.  The 
results  to  be  judge  1  by  prints;  and  therefore,  in  speaking  of  density  or 
gradation,  I  refer  iu  the  evidence  of  prints  from  the  negatives. 

When  I  speak  of  “  change  of  gradation,”  I  mean  that  A  and  B  coincide 
as  regards  density  in  one  tone,  other  tones  being  unequal.  It  is  obvious 
that,  when  all  tones  in  A  are  denser  than  all  corresponding  tones  in  B, 
no  cnange  of  gradation  is  proved  by  the  prints.  I  have  recorded  change 
of  gradation  in  each  case  where  it  occurs,  whether  the  conditions  are 
complied  with  or  not.  Seventeen  competitors  sent  in  thirty  results. 

To  sum  up:  Four  competitors — Messrs.  B.  J.  Edwards,  Ben  Edwards, 
Sterry,  and  Channon — have  shown  decided  change  of  gradation  without 
fog.  Three  out  of  these  used,  for  the  one  half,  strong  (8  grains  or  over  to 
ounce)  pyro  developers  ;  in  two  cases,  with  much  bromide  ;  in  one  case, 
Mr.  Sterry,  with  minimum  bromide  (j  grain  to  ounce).  The  fourth  com¬ 
petitor  (Mr.  B°n  Edwards)  used,  for  the  two  halves,  pyro  developers 
identical,  except  that  one  contained  bromiie,  and  ihe  other  little  or  none. 


(This  means  of  attaining  change  of  gradation  is  important.  I  exhibited  an 
exactly  similar  example  at  the  Photo  Club,  when  Judges’  decision  was 
given.  It  must  not  be  presumed  that  variations  in  amount  of  bromide 
will  always  give  change,  or  that  it  can  be  done  with  all  plates.  It  may 
perhaps  be  described  as  developing  a  slow  plate  with  developer  at  the 
verge  of  fogging  point,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  this  principle  was  not 
followed  by  allfour  competitors.) 

All  the  four  competitors  used  comparatively  slow  plates,  and  three 
(Mr.  Sterry  being  the  exception)  stopped  development  of  one-half  before 
lowest  tones  were  out  (a  procedure  which  always  secures  change  of 
gradation). 

Messrs.  B.  J.  Edwards  and  Channon’s  examples  all  bear  a  glossy 
surface  on  the  strongly  developed  halves  (not  the  other  lialveB),  rIbo 
sixteen  (ammonia  carbonate  half),  but  no  other  examples  do. 

Mr.  Channon’s  examples  (glossy  surface  halves)  all  bear  a  number  of 
spots  of  metallic  silver,  quite  absent  in  corresponding  halves.  (Does  not 
this  give  a  hint  of  a  reducing  action  with  these  developers,  for  reduced 
negatives  have  a  similar  glossy  surface  ?  In  looking  over  my  own  ex¬ 
periments,  in  which  identity  of  gradation  has  been  secured,  in  comparing 
strong  with  weak  developers,  I  find  no  instance  of  a  glossy  surface.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  I  am  not  doubting  the  genuineness  of  Messrs.  Edwards 
and  Channon’s  examples,  but  think  this  might  give  a  clue  to  the 
abnormal  developing  action.) 

To  deal  with  the  remaining  competitors,  three  (228,  203,  45)  have 
shown  change  of  gradation  with  unequal  fog  present. 

One  competitor  (23)  has  secured  change  by  previous  soaking  in  bi¬ 
chromate  of  potash. 

Two  competitors  (59  and  52)  show  absolute  identity  of  gradation  with 
different  developers. 

Two  others  (35  and  37)  only  escape  identity  of  gradation  by  a  mere 
shade,  37  being  metol  compared  with  pyro. 

Halation. — The  power  of  obviating  this  by  development  is  proved  by 
Mr.  Sterry  (the  most  striking  example),  and  Messrs.  Channon  and 
Marriage.  The  two  first  prevent  halation  with  strong  pyro,  the  third 
with  the  aid  of  ammonium  carbonate.  Mr.  Sterry  proves  that  bromide  is 
not  necessary  for  this  purpose  by  using  only  £  grain  to  ounce,  but  he 
uses  no  alkali,  except  that  which  may  be  in  the  sulphite  of  soda. 

Detailed  Results. 

(The  figures  indicate  grains  to  ounce.) 

No.  250.  B.  J.  Edwards. — Edwards  landscape  plate,  exposed  2,  4,  8, 
16,  32,  64,  128,  256  seconds  to  candle  at  three  feet.  A,  pyro,  1J ;  meta¬ 
bisulphite,  1^;  carb.  soda,  18;  bromide,  J;  appeared  one  minute, 
developed  four  minutes.  B ,  pyro,  8 ;  metabisulphite.  8  ;  carb.  soda, 
76 ;  bromide,  16 ;  appeared  three  minutes,  developed  nine  minutes. 
Result :  a  very  decided  change  of  gradation,  highest  tones,  equal,  B  the 
shortest  gradation,  no  fog,  lowest  tones  all  developed  out  in  A,  but  not 
in  B. 

No.  249,  251.  B.  J.  Edwards. — Conditions  and  results  same  as  above. 
(There  is  no  over-exposure  in  above  examples,  the  highest  tone  has 
received  no  more  exposure  than  the  sky  in  a  correctly  exposed  land¬ 
scape.  ) 

No.  246.  Ben  E.  Edwards.  —  Edwards’s  med.  iso.  plate,  subject, 
gradations.  A,  Edwards’  pyro  and  potash,  three  minutes.  B,  as  above 
(used  second  time)  with  bromide  added,  six  minutes.  Result :  decided 
change  of  gradation,  not  so  great  as  250,  B  the  shortest  gradation,  no 
fog,  lowest  tones  developed  out  in  A,  but  not  in  B. 

No.  54.  J.  Sterry. — A,  pyro,  9£  ;  sulphite,  24 ;  bromide,  J;  appeared  in 
twenty-five  minutes,  developed  seventy-five  minutes.  B,  metol,  3£ ; 
bromide,  J  ;  carb.  pot.,  12  ;  sulphite,  36  ;  image  flashed  out,  developed 
ninety  seconds.  Subject :  four  gradations  all  in  period  of  over-exposure 
amounting  almost  to  reversal.  Result :  marked  change  of  gradation,  B 
all  tones  much  alike  and  buried  in  halation,  A  free  from  halation  and 
fair  gradation,  no  fog  in  either  ;  Cadett  ord.  plate. 

No.  6.  J.  Sterry. — A,  pyro,  12  ;  sulphite,  48  ;  bromide,  \  ;  appeared  in 
sixteen  minutes,  developed  forty  minutes.  B,  rodinal,  12  ;  sulphite,  48  ; 
bromide,  J ;  appeared  thirty-four  seconds,  developed  twelve  minutes. 
Subject:  four  gradations,  full  exposure.  Result:  marked  change  of 
gradation,  B  great  halation  in  upper  tones,  A  free  from  halation,  no  fog 
in  either  ;  Cadett  ord.  plate. 

No.  230.  H.  J,  Channon. — Ilford  ord.  plate,  landscape  subject.  A, 
pyro,  10 ;  sulphite,  40  ;  bromide,  6 ;  ammonia,  3 ;  appeared  in  twenty 
minutes,  developed  twenty-six  minutes.  B,  pyro,  1 ;  sulphite,  4 ; 
bromide,  \ ;  ammonia,  2 ;  appeared  eighteen  seconds,  developed  105 
seconds.  Result :  highest  lights  do  not  quite  match,  but  there  is  a 
marked  change  of  gradation,  no  fog,  slight  halation  in  B,  none  in  A,  both 
under -developed  negatives. 

Four  other  similar  examples  by  same  competitor,  none  matching  in 
high  lights,  but  all  showing  marked  change  in  gradation.  One  of  them, 
remarkable  for  A,  taking  three  hours  to  develop,  6  grains  of  bromide 
being  added,  no  more  change  of  gradation  in  this  example  than  in  the 
others.  All  Mr.  Channon’s  examples,  except  one  pair,  are  thin,  the 
lowest  tones  in  A  not  being  developed  out. 

No.  44.  W.  Ridler.— Four  gradations,  Ilford  Empress  plate.  A,  1  grain 
pvro  soda,  with  J  grain  bromide  at  temperature  70°.  B,  10  grains  pyro 
soda,  with  4|  grains  bromide  at  temperature  50°.  Result :  no  change  of 
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gradation  shown,  all  tones  in  A]  being  denser  than  corresponding  in  B> 
A  very  yellow  image  which  visually  shows  change  of  gradation,  but  not 
when  tested  by  printing. 

No.  228.  C.  A.  Brightman.  —  Cadett  ord.  plates,  landscape  subject 
much  under-exposed,  half  second  exposure  for  sky  only.  A,  metol.  B, 
pyro  ammonia,  1£  grains.  Result  :  density  of  sky  equal,  an  apparent 
change  of  gradation,  A  having  foreground  detailed  out,  and  in  B  detail 
is  not  developed  out,  A  slightly  fogged,  B  not. 

Nos.  252,  253,  254.  Same  as  above,  but  exposure  one,  three,  and  four 
seconds.  Result:  no  change,  all  tones  slightly  denser  in  A,  which  has 
slight  fog. 

No.  255. — Same  as  above,  but  exposure  five  seconds.  Result :  slight 
apparent  change,  but  A  is  fogged,  not  B. 

No.  58.  A.  Thicket! — Four  gradations,  Ilford  spec,  rapid.  A,  glycin. 
B,  eikonogen.  Result :  no  change,  every  tone  of  B  slightly  denser 
than  A. 

No.  60.  W.  Richardson. — Landscape  subject,  Ilford  iso.  plate.  A,  pyro 
ammonia,  2.  B,  pyro  soda,  2.  Result :  no  change,  B  being  denser 
throughout,  no  fog. 

No.  59.  W.  Richardson. — As  above.  A,  pyro  soda,  1.  B,  pyro  am¬ 
monia,  1.  Result :  identity  in  all  gradations,  no  fog. 

No.  16.  E.  Marriage. — Architectural  subject,  Edwards’s  med.  iso.  A, 
pyro  soda  with  ammonium  carb.,  3^;  bromide,  1.  B,  pyro  soda,  2| ; 
bromide,  Result:  no  change  of  gradation  shown,  B  denser  in  all 
gradations,  slight  fog  and  halation,  A  no  fog  or  halation. 

No.  35.  Miss  Silk. — Interior,  Imperial  ord.  plate.  A,  velox  (normal). 
B,  velox  slightly  diluted  and  ij  grains  bromide.  Result,  no  change.  A, 
a  shade  denser  throughout  than  B.  No  fog. 

No.  203.  W.  Robbie. — Both  A  and  B  badly  fogged  and  thin.  Slight 
change. 

No.  204.  W.  Robbie. — Landscape,  Gem  Plate.  A,  pyro  ammonia.  B, 
metol 

No.  205.  As  above. — A,  metol  followed  by  ferrous  oxalate.  B,  metol. 
Results  of  last  two  no  change,  all  tones  shade  denser  in  A,  but  plates  too 
stained  for  reliable  test. 

No.  45.  G.  Cosser.—  Four  tones,  Ilford  ord.  A,  pyro  ammonia.  B, 
pyro  soda.  Result :  both  badly  fogged ;  B,  outrageously  so,  change  of 
gradation. 

No.  23.  G.  R.  Turner. —Ilford  iso.  med.  ;  scale  of  tones.  A,  pyro  soda, 
B.  soak  in  3  grain  bichromate  potash  for  six  minutes,  then  developed 
hydroquinone.  Result :  change  of  gradation,  upper  tones  equal,  no  fog. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  reduction  process,  but  interesting. 

No.  52.  O.  J.  Slater. — Landscape,  Ilford  ord.  A,  pyro  soda,  “  weak  in 
pyro ;  ”  B,  pyro  soda  “  strong  in  pyro.”  Result,  absolute  identity  in  all 
gradations.  No  fog. 

No.  231.  S.  E.  Keif. — Landscape.  A,  pyro  soda.  B,  pyro  metol. 
Result ;  two  exceedingly  faint  negatives  of  about  equal  density  and 
gradation,  the  united  density  of  the  skies  far  less  than  the  fog  in  un¬ 
exposed  slip  of  No.  45. 

No.  221.  G.  Wilkes. —Interior,  Marion  film.  A,  hydroquinone  and 
eikonogen.  B,  Hydroquinone.  Result :  no  change  proved.  A  is  much 
denser  in  high  light,  but  lower  tones  are  also  dense.  Attempt  was  made 
to  match  the  shadows,  fog  about  equal. 

No.  226.  G.  Wilkes. — Four  tones,  old  Carbutt  film.  A,  hydroquinone 
and  eikonogen.  B.  hydroquinone.  Result ;  no  change.  All  tones  in  B 
denser  than  corresponding  tones  in  A.  No  fog. 

No.  37.  G.  L.  Wood. —Four  tones,  Paget  xxx.  A,  pyro,  2;  bromide, 

&  ;  carb.  soda,  12,  in  saturated  sol.  of  soda  sulphite ;  appeared  in  three 
minutes,  developed  12  minutes.  B,  metol,  2  ;  bromide,  2  ;  carb.  soda, 
24,  in  saturated  sol.  soda  sulphite ;  appeared  in  1^  minutes,  developed 
24  minutes.  Result :  absolute  identity  in  three  upper  tones,  but  lower 
tone  of  A  a  mere  shade  the  denser.  Slight  fog  in  both,  a  shade  the  most 
.  in  B.  Both  halves  same  colour. 

- 4 - 

NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Fob  many  years  a  desire  has  existed  among  a  large  number  of  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  that  some  association  should  be 
formed,  having  for  its  object  the  prevention  of  trade  abuses  and  the 
dealing  with  many  minor  matters  which  so  frequently  arise  affecting  the 
interests  of  professional  photographers. 

In  the  past,  several  attempts  were  made  to  organize  such  a  society, 
ill  of  which  unfortunately,  however,  proved  futile. 

We  are  pleased  to  note,  however,  that  quite  recently  such  a  scheme  has 
aken  practical  root,  and  that  at  a  meeting  held  last  week,  which  was 
ittended  by  a  good  number  of  the  professional  workers  in  the  West  of 
Scotland,  it  was  decided  to  form  such  a  society  with  a  membership  of 
nasters  only.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  George  Beli  has  kindly  consented  to 
,ot  as  Secretary,  and  a  meeting  will  be  held  at  an  early  date  to  frame  rules 
ind  elect  office-bearers. 

Some  misconception  seems  to  exist  re  Glasgow  International  Exhibitions 
vhich  are  announced,  for  there  are  to  be  two.  Readers  of  The  British 
ournal  of  Photography  must  not  confound  the  fixture  which  has  been 
rranged  by  the  magistrates  and  town  council  of  the  city,  and  which  will 
e  held  in  Camphill  House,  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  with  the 
lore  important  fixture  which  is  to  be  held  in  The  Fine  Art  Institute 


during  the  months  of  September  and  October  1897.  The  latter  will  be  a 
very  important  Exhibition  and  will  include  lantern  lectures  nightly 
Mr.  William  Riddell,  late  of  the  firm  of  Riddell  &  Rae,  St.  Vincent- 
street,  Glasgow,  starts  business  on  his  own  account  at  an  early  date. 


THE  W.  H.  HARRISON  FUND  APPEAL. 

First  List  of  Contributions. 

£  s.  d. 


Rev.  Chas.  J.  Taylor  ...  ...  .  ...  3  3  0 

R.  P.  Drage,  Esq.  ...  ...  ...  .  1  1  0 

H.  J.  Channon,  Esq.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  100 

W.  T.  White,  Esq.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  110 

Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  110 

Mr.  George  Davison  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  110 

Messrs.  Illingworth  &  Co.  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  6 

Per  The  Editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy — Chapman  Jones  ...  ...  .  10  0 


£8  19  6 


©ur  ©Jntortal  3Table. 

The  New  Photography. 

By  A.  B.  Chatwood.  London  :  Downey  &  Co.,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 

Mr.  Chatwood’s  book  consists  of  four  parts,  Part  I.  being  devoted 
to  a  resume  of  the  work  of  Rontgen,  Gifford,  and  Swinton  with  the 
X  rays,  and  Part  II.  mainly  to  Ives’s  system  of  photo-chromoscopy. 
Retinal  impressions  and  “  spirit  ”  photography,  so  called,  are  treated 
of  in  Part  III.  We  note  that  Mr.  Chatwood  claims  to  have  succeeded 
in  projecting,  from  the  retina,  a  developable  image  on  to  a  sensitive 
plate  years  before  “Dr.”  Ingles  Rogers  published  his  communica¬ 
tions  on  the  same  subject  in  a  contemporary.  As  regards  “  spirit  ” 
photography,  Mr.  Chatwood  shows  how  fraudulent  photographs  of 
“  spirits  ”  may  be  produced,  and  his  attitude  to  wards  this  much-debated 
matter  is  that  of  one  anxious  to  have  opportunities  of  investigating 
the  alleged  phenomena.  Anaglyphs  are  briefly  described  in  Part  IV. 
The  book,  which  sells  at  Is.,  has  evidently  been  hastily  compiled ; 
but  it  has  been  well  done,  and,  aided  by  some  excellent  illustrations, 
is  one  that  will  probably  make  a  successful  appeal  to  the  general 
as  distinguished  from  the  photographic  public. 


“Primus”  Novelties. 

W.  Butcher  &  Son,  Blackheatk. 

Messrs.  Butcher,  with  unceasing  enterprise,  are  early  in  the  field 
with  several  useful  novelties  which  are  likely  to  find  favour  with 
amateur  photographers  during  the  ensuing  season. 

The  “  Primus  ”  Indicators. — These,  which  may  be  fitted  to  any 
j  dark  slides,  are  designed  to  obviate  the  risk  of  double  exposure. 
They  are  made  in  brass,  with  an  ivory  moving  tablet.  They  are 
fitted  into  the  end  of  a  dark-slide  frame  so  that  the  little  spring  pro¬ 


jects  into  the  rabbet,  and  are  held  in  position  in  the  frame  by  the 
screws.  In  use  : — After  the  dark  slide  is  filled  with  plates,  push  the 
ivory  tablet  across  the  opening,  so  that  the  word  “  exposed  "  is  hid 
from  view,  then  close  the  shutter  of  the  slide  which  holds  the  tablet 
in  this  position  ;  immediately  the  dark  slide  is  opened  in  the  camera, 
the  tablet  slips  across  the  opening  and  the  word  “  exposed  ”  appears. 

The  “Primus”  Turntable  and  Universal  Tripod  Head. — This 
arrangement  supplies  all  the  conveniences  of  a  ball-and-socket  joint 
without  working  loose  or  slipping  at  an  awkward  moment,  and  also 
that  of  the  ordinary  turntable.  It  consists  of  a  metal  plate  similar 
to  an  inverted  saucer,  which  is  fixed  by  means  of  screws  to  the  base¬ 
board  of  the  camera,  which  must  be  partially  cut  away  in  order  to 
receive  it.  Working  close  into  this  “  dish,”  as  it  may  be  termed,  is  a 
metal  disc  attached  to  the  dish  by  means  of  a  washer  of  large  size 
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nd  a  screw.  This  disc  carries  the  requisite  openings  into  which  the 
egs  of  the  tripod  are  fitted.  A  camera  fitted  with  such  a  tripod 


head  can  be  moved  about  just  as  thought  on  a  ball  and  socket  joint, 
with  the  advantage,  that  by  tightening  the  binding  screw  it  may  be 
secured  rigidly  in  any  position  required,  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
shifting  until  the  screw  is  released. 

The  “  Primus  ”  Tripod  Point.— This  point  keeps  the  stand  from 
slipping  on  smooth  surfaces,  and  at  the  same  time  has  no  detachable 
parts  to  get  lost. 

It  consists  of  an  ordinary  point  as  now  used  in  the  field,  and  a 
rubber  button  or  half  sphere,  carried  by  a  brass  outer  sleeve,  which 
is  drawn  out  over  the  ordinary  point,  and  is  kept  in  position  by  a  slot 


and  pin  when  working  upon  smooth  surfaces.  The  use  of  the  points 
prevents  the  tripod  from  slipping,  no  matter  how  smooth  the  surface. 

The  weight  scarcely  exceeds  the  ordinary  point.  They  also  form 
a  protection  to  the  points  when  the  stand  is  folded  up,  preventing 
their  damaging  or  scratching  other  articles  or  the  clothing.  Being 
all  one,  they  form  part  of  the  stand,  and  cannot  be  detached,  either 
intentionally  or  by  accident. 


How  to  Assist  the  Sight. 

J.  H.  Steward,  403  &  457  Strand,  W.C. 

This  is  a  clearly  written  little  pamphlet  of  some  fifty  pages,  giving,  in 
simple  language,  a  short  description  of  the  various  defects  of  vision, 
with  test  types  and  instructions  for  self-testing.  Besides  hints  on  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  the  eyesight,  there  is  a  chapter  on 
eyesight  in  relation  to  rifle  shooting  by  an  old  contributor  to  our 
columns,  Mr.  G.  R.  Baker. 


JUtog  ana  JLotejS. 


Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard  has  removed  to  Meadow  Lea,  Herne-common, 
near  Canterbury. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Bliss,  Grantham,  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  one  who  has 
negatives  of  Moxley  Priory  or  Kuaresborough  Castle. 

Mr.  Walter  Tyler,  of  Waterloo- road,  will  shortly  have  ready  a  series  of 
lantern  slides,  and  an  accompanying  lecture,  dealing  with  Dr.  Jameson’s 
Transvaal  adventures. 

Royal  Photograrhic  Society. — Photo -riiechanical  meeting,  Tuesday, 
March  17,  at  12,  Hanover-square,  at  eight  p.m.  Screens  for  Process  Work 
and  A  Note  on  Photogravure,  by  Captain  Collardon. 

New  Camera  Club  eor  Sheerness. — At  a  meeting  held  at  Sheerness  on  the 
7th  inst.  a  club  was  formed  called  the  “Sheerness  Camera  Club.”  The  next 
general  meeting  will  be  held  on  March  21  to  consider  the  rules  now  being 
formed  by  the  Committee. 


The  Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. ,  at  eight  o’clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  March  18.  Subject,  The  New  Pictography  Notes 
on  the  X  Hays,  with  illustrations  hy  carious  Workers,  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward. 
Visitors  will  be  welcomed  by  the  members. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Palmer,  M.A.,  an  old 
and  highly  esteemed  member  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Asso- 
ciation,  of  which  he  was  formerly  Secretary.  Mr.  Palmer  made  man)  con¬ 
tributions  to  photographic  knowledge,  which,  no  doubt,  our  older  readers 
can  recall.  He  was  sixty-one  years  of  age. 

The  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association.— The  annual  general 
meeting  of  this  Association  was  called  for  February  27,  but,  after  waitiug  for 
an  hour,  and  insufficient  members  appearing  to  form  a  quorum,  it  was  adjourned 
to  Wednesday,  March  4.  As  there  was  not  a  quorum  at  the  adjourned  meet¬ 
ing,  it  was  decided  to  take  the  business,  and  ask  for  confirmation  of  the 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies.  Mr.  A.  Mackie  took  the  chair;  the  report 
and  balance  sheet  (which  were  sent  to  all  members)  were  taken  as  read.  A 
letter  from  Captain  Abney  with  regard  to  the  proposed  transference  of  the 
Pension  Fund  was  read,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  that,  in  order  to  carryout 
the  suggestion  of  Captain  Abney  in  his  letter  of  February  15,  a  new  trustee  be 
appointed  in  bis  place.  Mr.  John  Spiller  was  elected  to  this  vacancy.  The 
Committee  was  re-elected  as  last  year,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  being  added  to  fill  a 
vacancy  that  had  occurred.  Unfortunately,  the  only  business  of  the  new 
Council  is  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  and  to  arrange  for  a 
transfer  of  its  funds  to  some  other  body. 


flamtt  ilc-tus. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  February  26  and 

March  4,  1896  : — 

Cameras. — No.  4110.  “  Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  H.  C. 

Parkinson. 

Kinetoscopic  Photography. — No.  4166.  “A  New  or  Improved  Means  f 
Exhibiting  or  displaying  to  view  Consecutive  Photographs  or  Pictures  of 
Moving  Objects  or  Figures.”  H.  W.  Short. 

Photochromy. — No.  4244.  “A  Method  of  obtaining  Light  of  any  desired 
Colour  for  the  purposes  of  Chromo  photography  without  the  Use  of 
Coloured  Glass  Screens.”  C.  D.  Ahrens, 

Photographic  Plates. — No.  4286.  “Improvements  in  the  Manufacture 

Photographic  Plates  of  High  Sensitiveness  to  Dark  Rays  and  Radia¬ 
tions.”  C.  0.  Weber. 

Camera. — No.  4378.  “A  New  and  Improved  Toy  Camera.”  H.  C.  Braun. 

Shutters. — No.  4380.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Shutters  for  Photo¬ 

graphic  Apparatus.”  R.  J.  S.  Simpson. 


Jttmtn&s  of  Soctettcsi. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 


Name  of  Society. 


16 . 1  Leeds  Photo.  Society  , 

16 .  North  Middlesex . 


16 . !  Richmond 


16 . .  South  London 


17 . .  Brixton  and  Olapham 

17  . j  Gospel  Oak  . 

17 .  Hackney.... . 

17 .  North  Surrey  . 


17. 

18. 

18., 


Royal  Photographic  Society 

Borough  Polytechnic . 

Croydon  Camera  Club  . 


18 . |  Leytonstone 

18 .  Photographic  Club  . 

18  . . I  Putney . 

19  . j  Asliton-under-Lyne. 

19 . !  Bradford . 


19 .  Darwen 


19. 


19. 


Ealing  , 


Liverpool  Amateur . 


19 .  London  and  Provincial . 

19  .  Oldham  . 

20  .  ,  Bromley . 


20. 


Croydon  Microscopical 


21. .  Birkenhead  Photo.  Asso. 


Subject 


The  Old  Towns  of  Holland.  W.  J.  Warren" 
Enlarged  Paper  Negatives.  H.  Stuart, 
f  Display  of  Members’  Slides  before  the 
■<  Richmond  Athenaeum  at  the  College 
(  Hall. 

f  A  Holiday  in  North  Wales.  Messrs. 
\  Allen  and  Fortune. 

(  Collodio-bromide  for  Transparencies.  F. 
1  Goldby. 

General  Meeting. 

Annual  Dinner. 

(  Lantern-slide  Competition  for  the  Wolff 
(  Priae. 

f  Screens  for  Process  Work  and  .4  Note  on 
(  Photogravure.  Captain  Collardon. 
Carbon  Printing.  T.  F.  Bnnce. 

Sixth  Annual  Dinner. 

A  Lens  and  its  Action.  H.  P.  Hood. 

The  New  Photography :  Note s  on  the  X 
Ra.ys,  with  Illustrations  by  Various 
Workers.  H.  Snowden  Ward. 
Annual  Lautern-slide  Competition. 
Annual  Meeting. 

J  Phonographs,  Kinetoscopes,  and  the  K  ine- 
\  tograph.  Cecil  Wray. 

J  Lantern-slide  Making  Demonstration. 
(  George  Latimer. 

J  Composition :  The  Eye  Camera  and  Light, 
\  J.  T.  Fairs. 

?  The  Motion  of  the  Horse,  and  other 
j  Animals  in  Nature  and  in  An. 
(.  Eadweard  Muybridge. 

Copying.  K.  C.  Rapson. 

Micro- phot  ographv. 

De  elooment.  S  B.  Webber. 

Exhibition  of  Members’  Slides,  and  of 
Slides  of  the  New  Photography  lent 
by  A  A.  O.  Swinton. 

Demonstration. 
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ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

MArch  10, — Ordinary  Meeting, — The  Earl  of  Cranford,  K.T.  (Vice-President), 
in  the  chair. 

Four  new  members  were  elected,  and  seven  applications  for  membership 
were  received. 

Radiography. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  exhibited  a  number  of  radiographs  produced  by  means 
of  Messrs.  Newton’s  X-ray  focus  tube,  with  an  exposure  of  two  minutes.  The 
tube  was  designed  by  Mr.  Herbert  JacksoD,  of  King’s  College,  and  had  a  con¬ 
cave  cathode,  the  rays  from  which  were  reflected  from  a  platinum  anode  on  to 
the  plate  and  brought  to  a  focus. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  remarked  that  Professor  Oliver  Lodge  had  pointed  out  that  in 
the  case  of  the  X  rays  the  real  radiation  was  from  the  anode,  and  not  from  the 
cathode. 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward  read  a  note  referring  to  the  construction  of 
vacuum  tubes.  In  designing  a  vacuum  tube  for  the  purposes  of  radio¬ 
graphy,  three  essentials  must  be  borne  in  mind — (1)  Production  of  a 
radiation  as  intense  and  as  concentrated  as  possible ;  (2)  Avoidance  of 
necessity  for  intermission  in  the  exposure ;  (3)  Long  total  life  of  the 
tube.  Having  referred  to  the  two  forms  of  “fatigue”  to  which  vacuum 
tubes  were  subject — temporary  fatigue  causing  the  latter  portion  of  the  period 
of  exposure  to  be  less  efficient  than  the  earlier  part,  and  total  exhaustion 
arising  from  the  slow  but  constant  decrease  of  the  amount  of  residual  gas  in  a 
tube  when  in  action — he  described  a  tube  which  he  had  worked  out,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Robins  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Cossor,  and  which,  he  said,  seemed  to 
prevent  very  perfectly  the  “fatigue”  of  the  gla*5,  and  also  to  provide  the 
ideal  form  for  giving  as  large  a  reservoir  as  possible  of  the  residual  gases. 
The  cathode  consisted  of  a  convex  plate  focussing  the  cathode  rays  to  a  point 
some  little  distance  outside  the  tube,  so  that  a  comparatively  small  surface  of 
tbe  glass  was  bombarded,  and  the  tube  revolved  on  its  axis,  and  the  excited 
portion  of  the  glass  was  thus  constantly  changed.  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  had  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  spot  on  which  the  cathode  rays  fell  should  be  a  surface  convex 
1o  the  inside  of  the  tube,  by  which  means  the  X  rays  generated  in  the  glass 
would  be  focussed  to  a  point  situated  at  the  radius  of  the  curve  of  the  tube, 
ami  the  whole  of  the  active  rays  would  then  be  practically  under  control,  and 
could  be  used  to  cover  with  fair  exactness  any  desired  space. 

Mr.  Charles  Cosens,  M.R.C.S.,  read  a  paper  on 

Medical  Photo- micrography. 

He  showed  the  apparatus  used  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Roughton,  and  himself, 
and  which  he  said  bore  a  distinct  family  likeness  to  that  designed  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Pringle.  As  an  illuminant,  nothing  was  so  satisfactory  as  the  lime¬ 
light,  and  the  bull’s-eye,  or  paralleliser  was  in  the  form  designed  by  Mr. 
NHson,  which,  when  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  lamp,  threw  almost  parallel 
r.tys  into  the  condenser.  As  to  the  position  of  the  condenser,  as  long  as  the 
cone  of  rays  was  not  cut  down  too  much  for  the  objective  in  use.  it  did  not 
matter  where  the  condenser  was  placed,  provided  it  was  central.  With  regard 
to  the  objective,  Zeiss’  apochromatic  lenses,  when  used  with  their  correspond¬ 
ing  eyepieces,  approached  nearer  to  perfection  than  any  others,  but  excellent 
results  could  be  obtained  with  ordinary  achromatic  lenses.  Whichever  class  of 
Dns  was  employed,  he  always  used  the  projection  oculars.  To  the  micro¬ 
photographer  dealing  with  stained  specimens,  a  knowledge  of  orthochromatics 
was  absolutely  essential.  In  developing  a  subject  in  which  detail  was  the  most 
important  point  to  be  brought  out,  he  believed  pyro  ammonia  was  the  most 
satisfactory  agent,  while,  for  contrast,  hydroquinone  was  preferable. 

Mr.  Edmund  Roughton,  F.R.C.  S.,  explained  a  series  of  lantern  slides  of 
pboto-micrographs  of  bacilli,  and  medical  and  surgical  specimens,  and  after  a 
brief  discussion,  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  passed,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
March  5, — Mr.  R.  Beckett  in  the  chair. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  through  indisposition,  Mr.  Fresh¬ 
water  acted  in  that  capacity,  and  announced  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Samuels,  who  was  well  known  for  his  ingenious  inventions  in  the  matter  of 
changing  appliances,  &c. 

The  New  Photograthy. 

Mr.  Freshwater  passed  round  some  of  his  latest  shadowgraphs,  the  sharp¬ 
ness  and  detail  in  the  tones  in  which  he  did  not  think  had  been  equalled.  He 
did  not  attribute  this  success  so  much  to  personal  skill  as  to  the  new  focus 
tube.  The  subjects  included  a  number  of  hands  and  arms  containing  foreign 
substances  and  of  more  or  less  surgical  interest. 

Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  read  a  few  notes  on  the  new  photography.  He  had 
hoped  to  have  been  able  to  give  in  his  notes  the  results  of  some  original 
observations,  but  had  been  prevented  from  various  causes.  He  had  also 
,  intended  to  demonstrate  the  exhaustion  of  a  tube,  but  the  pump  for  rapidly 
I  doing  this  had  not  been  delivered,  and  only  a  mercury  pump  for  the  last 
stages  was  available.  This  was  shown  at  work,  however,  during  the  evening, 
i  The  lecturer  quoted  abstracts  from  various  sources  on  the  early  experiments  in 
connexion  with  the  subject  that  had  been  made  by  Hunt,  Richardson,  &c. 
He  also  described  some  experiments  he  had  made  as  to  the  transparency  of  the 
hand  to  certain  strong  sources  of  light,  but  the  outcome  was  not  satisfactory. 
Lenard  had,  previous  to  Rontgen’s  application,  found  that  the  rays  from  the 
Crookes’  tube  were  able  to  penetrate  the  tube,  that  they  possessed  photo¬ 
graphic  action,  and  that  they  passed  through  certain  opaque  bodies.  Mention 
was  made  of  a  statement  by  Dr.  Shaw  to  the  effect  that  the  cathode  rays 
within  the  tube  had  no  photographic  action,  which  the  lecturer  thought  very 
important  if  correct.  With  reference  to  tubes,  he  considered  there  was  a 
large  field  open  for  both  private  and  business  enterprise.  Tubes  of  English 
and  German  make  of  various  designs  were  shown,  and  the  improvements  "that 
had  been  made  were  pointed  out  As  regards  the  appliances,  &c.,  the  source 
"f  electricity  might  be  the  street  mains,  a  dynamo,  a  battery  of  suitable  form, 
or  accumulators.  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  found  the  latter  very  convenient,  and 
use  was  made  of  them  in  the  present  case.  A  Wimshurst  machine  had  been 


mentioned,  but,  up  to  the  present,  he  had  not  heard  of  any  success  in  tbe 
results.  Wimshurst  himself  had  been  devoting  some  time  to  the  question,  but 
with  no  better  result.  He  was  using  a  six-inch  induction  coil,  working  it  at 
one  and  a  half,  which  was  quite  satisfactory.  He  had  produced  a  plate  which 
would  reduce  the  exposure  by  one-half. 

Mr.  Freshwater  showed  the  new  focus  tube,  and  an  exposure  was  made  on 
one  of  the  member's  hands,  in  which  was  some  broken  iron.  The  position  of 
these  pieces  was  plainly  seen  with  two  minutes’  exposure,  but  it  was  iound 
that  less  exposure  would  have  sufficed. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  had  not  heard  mention  of  Hittorf  in  the  paper,  who  was 
the  first  to  notice  the  effect  which  the  cathode  rays  had  on  glass. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

March  4. — Mr.  Frank  Haes  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  introduced  Mr.  Walker,  of  Leeds,  to  the  meeting,  and  he  wan 
welcomed.  Mr.  Walker  is  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  local  Committee  which 
has  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  Photographic  Conven¬ 
tion  to  be  held  in  his  city  from  July  13  to  18.  He  is  enthusiastic  about 
the  success  of  the  meeting,  the  programme  for  which  is  now  completed. 

About  eighty  members  and  friends  of  the  Club  were  present  to  hear  Mr. 
Ives’s  lecture  and  see  his  demonstration  of 

The  Photo-chromoscope. 

^The  Committee  of  the  Club  had  arranged  with  Messrs.  Peto  <fe  Radford,  of 
57b,  Hatton-garden,  to  provide  the  current  for  an  electric  arc  in  the  lantern, 
and  this  firm  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  satisfactory  nature  of  their 
“plant.”  A  fine  set  of  accumulators — in  charge  of  a  member  of  the  firmi 
— giving  a  20-30  ampere  current,  and  a  voltage  of  50,  worked  in  an  efficient 
manner  throughout  the  lecture. 

Mr.  Ives  commenced  by  saying  that  the  photo- chromoscope  was  an  optical 
instrument  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  photographic  process,  accomplishes  for 
light  and  colour  what  the  phonograph  accomplishes  for  sound,  and  the  kineto- 
scope  for  motion,  but' with  a  greater  degree  of  success,  and  with  far  simpler 
and  cheaper  apparatus.  The  photo-chromoscope  system  was  based  upon  the 
trichromatic  theory  of  vision,  and  constituted  a  method  of  composite  colour 
photography  by  means  of  three  uncoloured  photographic  images  which  consti¬ 
tuted  a  colour  record  and  synthesis  by  optical  superposition  of  tbe  three 
images,  each  illuminated  by  its  appropriate  coloured  light.  The  first  sugges¬ 
tion  of  such  a  method  was  made  by  James  Clerk  Maxwell  in  a  lecture  de¬ 
livered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  May  17,  1861  ;  but  Maxwell's  lecture 
appeared  to  have  been  totally  forgotten  for  a  space  of  thirty-three  years, 
during  which  time  the  idea  had  been  revived  by  others,  and  for  years  was 
credited  to  two  Frenchmen,  Ducos  du  Hauron  and  Charles  Cros.  The  process 
could  not  have  been  carried  out  successfully  when  first  proposed,  because  the 
photographic  plates  of  that  time  were  not  sufficiently  colour-sensitive  ;  but. 
even  after  the  discovery  of  means  for  producing  colour- sensitive  plates,  no  real 
success  was  achieved,  even  experimentally,  until  1888,  when  the  lecturer 
pointed  out  and  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  using  quite  different  colour 
filters  for  the  negative  process  and  for  optical  synthesis.  The  photographs 
must  be  made  through  colour  filters  adapted  to  secure  action  by  definite  mix¬ 
tures  of  spectrum  rays,  in  accordance  with  colour-mixture  curves  similar  to 
those  of  Maxwell,  but  the  synthesis  must  be  accomplished  by  means  of  simple 
colours  only.  This  fact,  although  of  vital  importance,  had  been  totally  over¬ 
looked  by  Du  Hauron,  Cros,  Lippmann,  and  others,  who  had  tried  to  realise 
successful  processes  of  composite  colour  photography.  According  to  the 
official  report  of  Maxwell’s  lecture,  he,  too,  made  his  photographs  through 
the  same  colour  filters  that  he  used  for  synthesis  ;  but  there  was  reason  to- 
suspect  that  his  lecture  had  been  inadequately  reported,  and  that  he  did  not 
really  make  this  mistake. 

By  the  aid  of  some  beautiful  lantern  experiments,  the  lecturer  demonstrated! 
the  properties  of  light  and  colour,  and  their  relation  to  the  photographic  pro¬ 
cess.  The  means  of  securing  the  photo-chromoscope  colour  record  by  a  single¬ 
exposure  on  one  sensitive  plate  was  also  described,  and  the  images  of  one  of 
these  records  were  superposed  upon  the  screen  by  means  of  a  triple  lantern 
attachment,  reproducing  in  splendid  colour  a  dish  of  fruit.  Permanent 
colour-print  lantern  slides  made  from  the  photo- chromoscope  negatives  were 
also  shown,  and  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that,  although  the  lecturer 
had  shown  such  slides  years  ago,  and  published  the  method,  which,  in  im¬ 
portant  particulars,  was  all  his  own,  it  had  recently  been  claimed  as  new7  in 
France  and  Germany.  It  was  an  interesting,  and  might  prove  to  be  a  com¬ 
mercially  valuable,  process  :  but  the  photo-chromoscope  system,  with  its  colour¬ 
less  colour  records,  was  of  far  more  practical  importance  than  any  other 
application  of  the  principle,  because  it  wras  the  only  one  that  compared 
favourably  with  the  ordinary  photographic  process  iu  simplicity  and  reliability. 

The  stereoscopic  photo-chromoscope,  not  much  larger  than  an  ordinary  hand, 
stereoscope,  and  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  its  construction,  was  showrn 
to  the  members  at  the  close  of  the  lecture.  Mr.  Ives  suggested  some  of  the 
useful  purposes  which  the  invention  promises  to  serve,  as  follows  : — In  the 
first  place,  the  works  of  the  old  masters  can  be  reproduced  by  the  instrument 
with  every  touch  and  tone  of  colour  depicted  as  in  the  original  masterpiece. 
The  colour  records,  occupying  little  space,  can  be  stored  in  a  small  cabinet,  or 
readily  sent  from  pfface  to  place  for  purposes  of  reference  or  exchange,  afford¬ 
ing  to  the  artist  opportunities  to  study  at  his  leisure,  and  in  the  quiet  of  his 
own  studio,  the  technique  of  the  acknowdedged  masters  of  his  profession, 
although  the  original  paintings  may  not  be  accessible  to  him.  Decorative 
work  of  all  kinds  can  be  as  faithfully  reproduced  for  the  use  and  study  of 
designers — tapestried  hangings,  mural  paintings,  stained-glass  window's,  furni¬ 
ture,  pottery,  enamels,  &c.  Landscapes  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  rare 
and  valuable  objects  of  scientific  interest  can  also  be  included  in  the  cabinet 
of  colour  records.  It  will  even  aid  in  medical  diagnosis  by  acquainting  the 
practitioner  with  the  actual  appearance  of  skin  diseases,  and  their  changes 
from  day  to  day  under  various  conditions,  which  he  has  not  met  with  in  nis 
own  practice.  It  will  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  its  value  to  the  science  and 
practice  of  medicine  shall  prove  to  be  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  the 
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so-called  New  Photography  with  the  Rontgen  rays.  It  will  even  prove  of 
considerable  value,  especially  in  that  country  of  great  distances,  America,  to 
many  commercial  travellers,  enabling  them  readily  to  show  to  their  customers 
the  exact  appearance  in  colour  of  objects  of  merchandise  which  are  too  large  or 
too  valuable  to  be  economically  carried  about  as  samples.  It  will  also 
probably  become  an  adjunct  to  every  school  and  college  in  the  world,  not  onlv 
as  a  beautiful  illustration  of  applied  science  and  a  graphic  demonstration  of 
the  principles  of  colour  vision,  but  because  it  will  afford,  by  means  of  colour 
records  of  rare  natural  history  objects  and  peculiar  cabinet  specimens,  a  virtual 
extension  of  the  school's  collection,  which  may  add  enormously  to  its  educa¬ 
tional  value.  Its  application  to  portraiture  is  too  obvious  to  call  for  comment. 
Still  other  useful  applications  have  already  been  suggested,  and  new  ones, 
doubtless,  will  be  as  it  becomes  better  known. 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club. — An  excellent  series  of  slides  of 
Swiss  scenery  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Whittard,  after  which  the  slides  sent 
in  by  members  for  the  Society’s  March  competition  were  exhibited,  and  the 
awards  announced  by  the  Judges  (Messrs.  J.  W.  Coade  (President),  E.  Dockree, 
and  J.  Price),  the  bronze  medal  given  by  the  President  going  to  Mr.  C.  F. 
Archer,  the  prize  slide  being  a  splendid  representation  of  orchids  and  lilies  in 
a  vase.  The  second  prize  (a  silver  spoon  given  by  Mr.  W.  Fraser)  was  won  by 
Mr.  R.  Fisher,  jun.,  a  novice  in  lantern  work,  who  will  probably  become  a 
dangerous  competitor  in  future  ;  and  the  third  prize  (a  salad  fork  and  spoon, 
also  presented  by  Mr.  Fraser)  by  Mr.  J.  Gunston,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Whittard 
and  A.  Bedding  being  commended  by  the  Judges. 

Bromley  Camera  Club. — March  6,  Lantern  Evening. — The  following  mem' 
bers  exhibited  slides: — Mr.  R.  W.  James,  M.I.M.E.,  Mr.  H.  Bard,  M.A. > 
F.C.S.,  Mr.  E.  H.  Rogers,  Mr.  S.  B.  Webber,  and  Mr.  P.  M.  Smith.  Mr. 
Stanley  Hawkins,  C.E.,  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  working  of  the 
New  Photography,  and  a  number  of  slides  were  put  through  the  lantern,  Dr. 
Scott,  B.A.,  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  New  Photography  to  the 
medical  profession.  Dr.  Playfair,  F.L.S.,  also  spoke,  and  banded  round  a 
number  of  prints  taken  by  Professor  Sylvanus  Thompson,  The  next  meeting 
of  the  Club  will  be  held  on  the  20th  inst.,  at  the  Club’s  rooms  at  the  Literary 
Institute,  when  the  subject  will  be  Development,  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Webber. 

Camera.  Club. — March  5,  the  Earl  of  Crawford  in  the  chair. — Optical 
matters  were  to  the  fore,  and 

Two  New  Lenses 

were  described  by  1  heir  producers,  Mr.  Dallmeyer  and  his  colleague,  Mr- 
H.  L.  Alois.  The  first  of  these  instruments  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  Bergheim,  the  well-known  amateur  photographer  of  Vienna,  whose  works 
have  of  late  years  attracted  much  attention  at  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibitions  and 
elsewhere.  We  may  call  to  mind  one  frame  in  particular,  in  which  three  heads 
of  the  same  woman  were  shown,  illustrating  what  could  be  done  with  a  plain 
subject  by  arrangement  of  light,  costume,  and  pose.  Mr.  Bergheim  arrived  at 
that  softness  of  outline  and  detail  in  a  head  which  is  characteristic  of  such  a 
painter  as  Greuze,  but  he  found  no  lens  which  would  meet  his  aspirations. 
Every  one  knows  how  a  portrait  lens,  used  for  a  large  head,  will  cause  one 
feature  to  be  sharply  defined,  whilst  its  neighbour  is  fuzzy.  In  this  difficulty 
with  his  tools,  Mr.  Bergheim  fortunately  met  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer, 
and  the  skilled  optician  soon  appreciated  what  was  wanted,  and  saw  how  the 
problem  could  be  solved.  The  result  of  his  labours  is  found  in  the  Bergheim- 
Dallmeyer  lens,  which  will  be  hailed  with  joy  by  all  photographers  who  aspire 
to  artistic  portraiture.  The  lens  gives  uniform  softness,  and  the  only  persons 
who  are  likely  to  quarrel  with  its  performance  are  the  retouchers,  for  they  will 
find  their  occupation  gone.  Perfect  drawing  and  modelling  of  the  head  and 
face  is  practicable  with  the  Bergheim-Dallmeyer  lens,  but  freckles  and  all 
other  facial  blemishes  are  no  longer  emphasised  on  the  negative,  and  therefore 
need  no  pencilling  out.  The  other  lens  is  that  which  has  already  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  by  its  author,  Mr.  H.  L.  Aldis,  B.A. , 
and  it  is  known  as  the  Dallmeyer  Stigmatic.  The  chief  defects  in  the  older 
types  of  lenses — that  is  to  say,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Jena  glass — curva¬ 
ture  of  field  and  astigmatism,  are  in  the  new  lens  almost  entirely  eliminated. 
Moreover,  it  works  at  /- 4  over  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner,  as  was  indicated  by  the  lantern  pictures  shown,  so  that  photographers 
will  feel  anxious  to  become  better  acquainted  with  its  advantages. 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — March  4. — The  subject  of  the  evening  was 
An  Introduction  to  Photo-micrography, 
by  Mr.  J.  Packham,  F.R.P.S.  In  the  course  of  his  introductory  remarks  the 
lecturer  said  that  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  due  to  the  tuition  and  en¬ 
couragement  he  had  received  some  years  ago  from  a  member  of  the  Croydon 
Camera  Club.  He  trusted  that  he  in  his  turn  would  be  the  inspirer  of  other 
members  who  at  present  were  unfamiliar  with  the  advantages  and  beauties 
which  followed  the  photographing  of  microscopically  small  objects.  Mr. 
Packham  began  his  demonstration  by  showing  and  explaining  the  uses  of  the 
various  appliances  needful.  The  microscope  employed  was  a  “Cambridge 
Model,”  by  H.  Crouch.  The  objective  lenses  were  attached  by  means  of  a 
black-lined  tube  to  the  lens  of  a  quarter-plate  camera  ;  an  ordinary  flat-flame 
paraffin  lamp  was  employed  with  a  condenser  ;  Edwards’s  isochromatic  plates, 
combined  with  a  yellow  screen,  placed  behind  the  objective,  were  advised. 
With  the  above  the  exposure  ranges  from  five  seconds  to  as  many  minutes. 
Mr.  Packham  also  explained  his  method  of  masking  negatives  previous  to 
making  lantern  slides  therefrom.  Developer  used  was  hydroquinone  ;  pyro 
soda  has  also  been  found  of  value.  At  the  termination  of  the  demonstrations, 
about  fifty  lantern  slides  of  photo -micrographs  were  thrown  upon  the  screen 
and  expla'ned.  Most  of  them  were  taken  as  described  in  the  preceding  re¬ 
marks.  Seme,  however,  had  been  photographed  from  opaque  sections  by 
meaus  of  polarised  light. 

Croydon  Microscopical  and  Natural  History  Club  (Photographic 
Section). — March  6,  Mr.  J.  H.  Baldock  in  the  chair. — Mr.  A.  Roods,  the  Hon. 
Librarian,  read  a  paper  on 

Presto  Paper. 

Mr.  Roods  stated  that  this  paper  stood  as  it  were  midway  between  a  printing' 


out  pamper  and  a  development  paper,  because  it  was  not  absolutely  m  ^varv 
that  any  visible  image  should  present  itself  ou  the  paper  as  it  carne  from  tin- 
frame  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  often  happened  that  parts  of  the  image  could 
be  seen.  The  paper  seemed  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  use  by  artificial 
light,  and  oil  lamps,  gas,  Weis  bach,  and  magnesium  ribbon  all  gave  good 
results.  Daylight,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  be  worse  than  all,  unless  very 
dull  and  subdued,  as  with  it  there  was  great  risk  of  over-exposure,  which  was 
to  be  avoided,  as  it  tended  to  produce  general  Jog  and  blocking  up  of  the 
shadows.  He  had  found  that  about  twenty  minutes  to  oil  or  gas  was  some¬ 
where  near  correct,  while  Welsbach  required  only  ten  minutes.  In  the  one 
of  magnesium,  about  six  inches  at  a  foot  was  not  far  from  correct.  Tin-  paper 
could  also  be  used  for  enlarging,  and  he  showed  sonm  prints  produced  in  this 
way.  One  merit  of  this  paper  consisted  iu  the  fact  that,  unlike  some  othei 
papers  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  it  did  not  require  any  preliminary 
treatment  with  potassium  bromide,  which  it  would  be  at  ouce  seen  was  a  di- 
tinct  advantage.  The  developer  used  by  Mr.  Roods  was  hydroquinone,  >- 
recommended  in  the  published  formula  issued  by  the  maker.  Tnis  worked 
well  and  gave  satisfactory  results.  The  print  received  no  preliminary  washing, 
neither  was  washing  necessary  after  development ;  thus  time  was  saved,  as  the 
print  was  put  straight  into  hypo,  but,  after  fixing,  it  was  necessary  to  wash  for 
about  fifteen  minutes  before  proceeding  to  tone.  The  toning  bath  used  bv  Mr. 
Roods  was  the  ordinary  sulphocyanide  bath,  aud  with  this  he  got  prints  almost 
black  (this  appeared  to  result  from  the  exposure  having  been  somewhat  too 
short),  warm  brown,  and  dark  brown.  If  toning  was  carried  too  far,  au  un- 
pleasaut  slaty  colour  manifested  itself.  Mr.  Roods  had  used  the  combined 
bath  of  hypo,  sulphocyanide,  and  gold,  but  he  personally  preferred  tin* 
separate  bath,  which  was,  moreover,  in  his  hands,  much  quicker.  After  toniuz, 
the  prints  were  well  washed  iu  the  usual  way.  Mr.  Roods  developed,  fixed, 
aud  toned  several  prints  which  had  been  previously  exposed  to  all  the  before- 
mentioned  sources  of  light,  and  obtained  some  very  good  results.  The  Chair¬ 
man  said  he  had  hadkome  experience  with  this  paper,  and  could  in  the  main 
support  all  Mr.  Roods  had  said.  He  thought  the  fact  that  the  paper  could  he 
used  in  very  dull  weather,  and  by  artificial  light,  were  great  points  iu  its 
favour,  as  it  enabled  prints  to  be  obtained  at  any  time  during  the  worst  winter 
weather,  and  also  by  those  who  could  only  find  time  to  work  in  the  evening. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— March  9,  Mr.  Mummery  (the 

President)  iu  the  chair. — Mr.  C.  A.  Hamilton  was  unanimously  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society.  Messrs.  Burton  and  Braham,  of  the  Autotype  Com¬ 
pany,  then  proceeded  to  give  a  demonstration  on 

Carbon  Printing. 

Mr.  Braham  described  the  whole  process,  and  emphasised  the  fact  that  there 
was  more  variety  iu  tones  that  could  be  obtained  at  will  by  this  process  than 
all  others.  Mr.  Burton  then  developed  numerous  prints  on  various  supports, 
from  the  rough  Cres  wick  paper  to  quite  smooth;  also  some  transparencies  oi 
glass.  In  reply  to  various  questions,  Mr.  Braham  said  that  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  combining  clouds  with  a  landscape,  and  they  generally  put  them  in  the  en¬ 
larged  negative  by  hand  when  it  was  required  in  making  enlargements. 

Putney  Photographic  Society.—  February  26,  Dr.  W.  J.  Sheppard  in  the 
chair. — There  was  a  good  assembly  of  members  and  friends  to  hear  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of 

A  Visit  to  Spain, 

given  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Purcell,  and  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  which  included 
bull-fighting  and  other  Spanish  customs,  the  last  one  showing  two  nm.st 
dangerous  weapons  of  that  country — i.e.,  the  stiletto  and  the  ladies’  fan.  Mr. 
Purcell's  easy  way  of  speaking  and  humorous  remarks  added  much  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  lecture.  Slides  by  Miss  Purcell  (who,  with  Mr.  Purcell,  are 
ex-members  of  this  Society)  were  then  thrown  on  the  screen,  as  were  also  sets 
bv  the  following-  members  :  Dr.  C.  Wyman,  Messrs.  Colebrook,  Robertson, 
Plank,  and  Wm.  Martin  (Hon.  Secretary). 

March  3, — Dr.  W.  J.  Sheppard  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Francls  T.  Beeson  gave 
a  demonstration  on 

Retouching  Defects  in  Negatives. 

Mr.  Beeson,  who,  at  a  former  meeting,  had  dealt  chiefly  with  improvement  of 
negatives  by  chemical  means,  now  confined  himself  to  various  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment  by  hand  or  mechanical  means,  and  showed  how  vastly  negatives  could  be 
improved  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  practice  and  ordinary  care,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  patience  thrown  in.  The  lecturer  recommended  the  more  general 
use  of  isochromatic  plates  with  full  exposures,  as  the  amount  of  retouching  was, 
often  considerably  lessened  thereby. 

Aintree  Photographic  Society. — March  6,  Annual  General  Meeting,  Mr.  W. 
B.  Hellon  in  the  chair. — The  report  pointed  to  a  steady  progress,  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  balance  is  in  hand  on  the  past  year’s  working.  The  title  of  the  Society 
and  some  of  the  rules  were  somewhat  modified.  The  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  season  resulted  as  follows  : — Hon.  President :  Mr.  I.  E.  Bennett. — 
President:  Mr.  C.  H.  Adkins. — Vice-Presidents :  Messrs.  J.  R.  Jones  and 
W.  B.  Hellon. — Council:  Messrs.  R.  M.  Owen.  John  Watson,  W.  Lockier, 
J.  Harris,  G.  Ashley,  C.  F.  Inston,  John  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Fleetwood. — 
Librarmn  :  Mr.  G.  H.  Jackson. — Lomternist  :  Mr.  T.  Beer. — Treasurer:  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lloyd.  —  Secretary :  Mr.  D.  J.  Neill,  8,  Chelsea-road,  Aintree.  — 
Assistant  Secretary  :  Mr.  E.  P.  Heron.  The  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic 
Association  1895  prize  slides  were  shown  on  the  screen,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
Mr.  Paul  Lange’s  1895  frost  scenes,  which  were  very  much  appreciated,  also  a 
number  of  interesting  slides  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Archer  &  Sons,  of  Lord- 
street,  Liverpool.  Several  items  of  music  were  given  by  the  members,  includ¬ 
ing  Miss  Dickinson  and  Messrs.  R.  M.  Owen  and  John  Wilson,  the  violin 
solos  by  the  latter  being  greatly  applauded.  The  Aintree  Photographic 
Society  dates  from  1894,  has  its  headquarters  at  the  Walton  Institute,  Sefton- 
road,  close  to  Preston-road  Station  (L.  and  Y.  Railway),  and  meets  on  the 
first  Friday  in  each  month.  President,  Mr.  C.  H.  Adkins  ;  Secretary,  D  J. 
Neill,  8,  Chelsea-road,  Aintree.  The  subscription  is  :  Members,  5s.  ;  Asso¬ 
ciates,  2s.  Qd.  No  entrance  fee.  An  Annual  Exhibition  is  held.  Total 
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number  of  members,  fifty-eight.  Lantern  Exhibitions  are  held  in  the  winter, 
and  Excursions  during  the  summer  mouths.  Its  object  is  to  render  mutual 
assistance  in  all  things  photographic. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society. — March  3. — Subject,  Photography  of 
Microscopical  Objects,  with  practical  demonstration  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus 
by  Mr.  Fred  Iles.  After  describing  the  uses  of  the  different  movements  of 
the  apparatus,  and  showing  his  method  of  focussing  by  the  aid  of  the  eyepiece 
of  a  microscope  (the  objective  being  uncorrected),  the  lecturer  made  several 
exposures,  developing  them  with  quinol  developer.  The  lecture  was  concluded 
with  a  very  fine  show  of  stereoscopic  micrographs  by  the  aid  of  the  lantern. 
Many  questions  were  asked  and  satisfactorily  answered. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society. — March  5. — A  number  of  photographic  ex¬ 
hibits  were  examined  by  the  members,  and  an  exceedingly  favourable  opinion 
expressed  regarding  the  workmanship  and  practical  utility  of  the  Acme  camera, 
A\pha  hand  camera,  and  the  Vanneck  hand  camera.  Mr.  B.  A.  Burrell, 
SF.I.C  ,  then  gave  a  lecture,  with  experiments  and  demonstration,  entitled, 

More  Chemicals  used  in  Photography. 

This  lecture  dealt  with  some  of  the  chemicals  used  in  the  production  of  the 
photographic  negative.  The  fixed  alkalies,  both  in  the  caustic  and  carbonated 
condition,  were  first  noticed,  and  attention  was  drawn  to  the  composition  of 
the  various  forms  of  sodium  carbonate.  In  making  up  a  developer,  washing 
soda  should  never  be  substituted  for  the  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  without 
it  was  so  stated  in  the  formulae,  and  the  carbonates  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  bicarbonates.  Alum  and  its  hardening  effect  on  the  film  were  de¬ 
scribed.  Mr.  Burrell  stated  that  he  had  lately  made  some  experiments  with 
formalin,  using  this  substance  in  place  of  alum.  A  dilute  solution  of  formajin 
was  found  to  have  a  very  powerful  hardening  effect  upon  the  gelatine,  quite 
equal  to  that  produced  by  the  ordinary  alum  bath,  with  the  advantage  that 
Tittle  or  no  washing,  after  the  formalin  bath,  was  required.  The  effect  of 
sodium  sulphite  in  preventing  stain  was  demonstrated,  and  then  followed  an 
appeal  against  the  use  of  the  combined  alum  and  fixing  bath,  and  it  was  shown 
how  the  advantage  claimed  for  this  bath  could  be  obtained  in  a  way  that  was 
free  from  the  evils  connected  with  the  mixed  alum  and  hypo.  A  very  dilute 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  was  recommended  as  an  eliminator  of 
Ly,po.  This  substance  is  preferable  to  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  as  it  is  not  so 
liable  to  decompose,  and  can  be  made  of  a  definite  strength,  and  the  colour  is 
un  index  of  the  destruction,  or  otherwise,  of  the  hypo.  The  Committee 
•elected  the  following  gentlemen  as  members  of  the  Leeds  Photographic 
Society  :  Mr.  Alderman  Scarr,  Rev.  J.  J.  Merry,  Messrs.  Henry  Dyson,  J. 
Arnott,  George  Brunton,  J.  I.  Bain,  R.  Stockdale,  W.  S.  Braithwaite,  R.  H. 
■Slade,  W.  H.  Beckworth,  F.  J.  Borland,  F.  Pindar,  J.  E.  Baines,  and  H. 
Illingworth. 

Rotherham  Photograptrc  Society. —March  3.— Mr.  T.  A.  Scotton,  of 
Derby,  very  successfully  demonstrated  the  subject, 

Iron  Processes  in  Relation  to  Copying  Drawings,  &c. 

Mr.  G.  T.  M.  Rackstraw  presided.  Mr.  Scotton  showed  the  simplicity  of 
•the  ferro-prussiate  method — white  lines  on  a  blue  ground— the  more  generally 
adopted  process  of  blue  lines  on  a  white  ground,  and  a  plan  bv  means  of 
which  the  blue  lines  could  be  converted  into  an  intense  black.  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  he  explained  that  the  inventor's  formula  was  a  secret.  The 
drawback  was  the  number  of  different  baths  which  had  to  be  used.  In  copying 
■drawings  by  photography,  he  suggested  that  the  negative  should  have  a  pre¬ 
liminary  bath  of  gallic  acid.  For  printing,  he  recommended  platinotype 
paper. 

Edinburgh.  Photographic  Society. — February  27,  Mr.  H.  Blanc,  A.R  S.A., 
in  the  chair. — Mr.  J.  G.  Goodchild,  F.G.S.,  F.Y.S.,  M.B.O.U.,  delivered  a 
lecture  entitled 

The  Scottish  Coast  Line. 

By  meaus  of  limelight  views  the  lecturer  shelved  how  the  action  of  the  sea  and 
weather  told  on  the  different  rocks  and  contributed  to  bring  about  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  coast  line,  the  weather  having  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  the 
master  than  was  generally  supposed. 

March  4, — Mr.  J.  C.  Oliphant,  M.A.  (President),  in  the  chair. — Mr.  G. 
Baldwin  Brown,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Edinburgh  University, 
delivered  a  lecture  on 

Photography  and  Art. 

Professor  Brown  held  that  photographers  should  not  attempt  to  compete  with 
painters  in  the  matter  of  picture-making,  although,  with  certain  limitations, 
very  artistic  work  could  be  produced  by  the  camera.  The  worker  with  the 
■camera  should  rather  confine  himself  to  photographing  effects  which  the  artist 
could  never  hope  to  draw,  such  as  instantaneous  cloud  effects,  moving  water, 
Ac.  In  Italy  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  in  Germany  and  Holland  of  the  . 
seventeenth  century,  photography  might  have  set  up  as  a  rival  to  art,  because 
in  those  days  a  great  deal  more  detail  was  painted  than  is  done  at  the  present 
time.  Studies  from  the  life,  Professor  Brown  said,  should  not  be  attempted 
By  photography  ;  they  should  be  left  to  artists,  for  the  reason  that  no  human 
figure  was  perfect  enough  for  the  camera,  whereas  a  painter  could  leave  out  or 
add  as  he  pleased.  The  lecturer  strongly  depreciated  the  extensive  use  of  re¬ 
touching. 

Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.— February  27,  Mr.  Alfred  Werner 
(Vice-President)  in  the  chair. — A  lecture  entitled 

Pictorial  Dublin  (Old  and  New), 

and  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  was  given  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Strangways,  M.  A., 
Vice-President.  The  lecture,  which  was  delivered  in  excellent  style,  was 
one  of  the  best  ever  given  before  this  Society.  There  was  so  much  of  interest 
to  Dubliners  about  their  city  explained  throughout  that  it  elicited  great  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  while  the  good  humour  aud  refined  fun  dis¬ 
played  by  Mr.  Strangways  in  his  observations  when  occasions  presented  them¬ 


selves— for  instance,  in  his  description  of  the  methods  of  conveyance  a  few 
centuries  ago,  and  the  evolution  of  the  outside-ctr,  besides  his  droll  remarks 
on  the  studies  or  drawings  of  ancient  Dublin  by  bygone  artists — evoked  much 
merriment.  The  pictures  were  well  adapted  to  the  lecture,  and,  in  many 
instances,  depicted  street  life  in  some  of  the  back  streets  in  various  parts  of 
the  city. 


©orngpoittence. 


Correspondents  should l  never  virile  on  both  sides  of  the  paper .  Ho  i^otiee  is  tahen 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and \  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 


TRAILL  TAYLOR  MEMORIAL  LECTURESHIP  FUND. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  Several  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Photographic 
Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  discussing  the  desirability 
of  making  a  donation  from  the  funds  of  the  Convention  towards  the 
above,  considering  that  the  late  J.  Traill  Taylor  was  virtually  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Convention,  and  that  the  funds  so  devoted  towards  the 
Memorial  Lectureship  would,  while  advancing  the  general  interests  of 
photography,  serve  to  keep  well  in  remembrance  the  labours  and  high 
qualities  of  our  late  dear  old  friend. 

It  has,  however,  been  represented  that  such  a  donation  can  only  be 
legal  by  being  determined  upon  by  the  members  of  the  Convention 
assembled  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  when  the  matter  will  be  laid 
before  them  by  the  Council  at  Leeds,  next  July,  it  having  been  arranged 
that  the  subscription  list  is  to  be  kept  open  for  some  months  longer  to 
allow  time  for  contributions  to  arrive  from  America  and  the  colonies 
towards  the  Memorial  Fund. 

May,  then,  this  opportunity  be  taken  of  placing  the  matter  also  before 
those  societies  and  individuals  throughout  the  country  who  have  not  yen 
responded  to  the  appeal  for  funds  to  found  the  Lectureship,  to  many  of 
whom  the  advice  and  friendly  offices  of  Mr.  Traill  Taylor  were  always 
available,  and  who  will  see  that,  while  the  object  of  having  such  a  series 
of  lectures  delivered  on  photographic  matters  throughout  the  country  will 
tend  to  the  great  advancement  of  photography,  it  will  be  the  best  possible 
means  of  perpetuating  the  name  and  labours  of  J.  Traill  Tavlor,  by 
keeping  his  memory  green. 

Mr.  Alexander  Mackie,  of  3,  Upper  Baker-street,  W. ,  the  Hon.  Secretary 
for  the  Fund,  will  gladly  acknowledge  any  sum  that  may  be  forwarded  to 
him.  Apologising  for  trespassing  on  your  valuable  space,  —  I  am, 
yours,  Ac.,  R.  p.  Drage. 

Hon,  Sec.  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


KINETOSCOPY  ON  THE  SCREEN. 

To  the  Editors. 

j  Gentlemen,— Referring  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Baker’s  notes  on  the  projection 
j  of  moving  objects  on  the  screen,  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  to 
Messrs.  Lumiere  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first  in  England  to  show 
the  outside  public  such  figures ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  to  myself  to  point  out  that  I  successfully  showed  such  pictures  at  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  on  January  14,  which  antedates  Lumiere 
,  considerably.  I  think  it  only  fair  to  point  out  that  I  was  the  first  in 
1  Europe  to  successfully  take  photographs  suitable  for  either  the  kineto- 
;  scope  or  the  kinetic  lantern  (many  of  my  earlier  successful  photographs. 

not  being  historical  subjects,  of  course,  bear  no  indisputable  date) ;  but  it 
j:  is  well  known  that  I  successfully  photographed  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
i  Boat  Race  last  spring,  also  the  Derby,  in  which  is  shown  clearing  the 
:!  course,  the  race,  and  the  rush  across  the  course  after  the  race ;  further,  I 
took  a  series  of  photographs  at  the  opening  of  the  Kiel  Canal  in  June 
j  last  year.  The  photographs  also  of  the  Boxing  Kangaroo,  Tom  Merry, 
j  lightning  cartoonist,  dancing  girls,  bears,  Ac.,  as  well  as  the  magnificent 
1  wave  picture  at  Dover,  are  also  mine. 

I  have  gone  into  this  matter  at  some  length,  as  it  came  to  my  know¬ 
ledge  that  a  certain  individual  had  advertised  himself  as  sole  manu¬ 
facturer  of  these  films,  whereas  he  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  taking  or 
making  of  these  films  than  you,  Mr.  Editor,  have  had.  Now  that  pro¬ 
jection  lanterns  are  springing  up  like  mushrooms  all  around,  I  think 
that  it  will  be  useful  to  know  that  Mr.  Frieee  Green  holds  what  is  reallv 
a  master  patent ;  and,  as  he  has  arranged  with  a  syndicate  to  run  his 
apparatus,  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  he  asserts  his  patent 
rights.  I  am  informed  that  his  claim  is  a  good  one,  and  so  thoroughly 
am  I  convinced  of  his  rights  that  I  have  already  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment  with  him,  by  which  I  have  secured  the  right  of  working  under  his 
;  patent.  I  confess  that  I  was  entirely  in  ignorance  of  Mr.  Friese  Green’s 
j  work  when  I  designed  my  apparatus,  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
principle  on  which  I  work  is  mechanically  different  to  his,  but  his  claim 
to  passing  a  series  of  pictures  on  an  endless  band  intermittently  is 
original  with  him,  and  I  have  very  little  doubt  but  that  he  will  be  able 
to  uphold  his  claim. 
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It  may  seem  a  contradiction  for  me  to  claim  that  I  was  the  first  to 
successfully  solve  the  difficulty  in  Europe  in  the  face  of  what  I  have  just 
written,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  with  my  apparatus  I  am  able  to  take  pictures 
at  almost  any  speed  (I  have  gone  as  high  as  100  per  second)  accurately 
spaced ,  which  is  the  crux  on  which  nearly  every  one  has  failed.  Mr. 
Friese  Green’s  pictures  were,  I  believe,  accurately  spaced,  but  he  did  not 
contemplate  such  great  rapidity  as  the  kinetoscope  involved.  Apolo¬ 
gising  for  trespassing  on  your  valuable  space, — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

March  7,  1896.  Birt  Aches. 


PEOTO-CHROMOSCOPES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  general  tone  of  Mr.  Ives’s  letter  in  your  last  issue 
fbut  one  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  me. 

When  I  described  my  colour  camera  in  your  columns,  my  sole  intention 
was  to  give  your  readers  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  my 
apparatus  in  the  same  way  as  I  have  explained  it  before  some  of  the 
London  societies.  I  had  not  fjhe  slightest  intention  of  entering  into  a 
patent,  wrangle  with  Mr.  Ives  of  any  one  else,  and  I  think  myself  right 
in  supposing  that  there  are  more  convenient  and  effective  methods  of 
settling  patent  disputes  than  piling  up  statements  on  assertions  in  the 
"Correspondence  columns  of  your  Journal. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Ives’s  letter,  though  mainly  a  repetition  of  his  former 
assertions,  contains  such  a  wide  extension  of  his  claims,  and  so  many 
misleading  statements,  that  I  cannot  allow  it  to  pass  unnoticed. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Ives  whether,  when  he  makes  a 
stateknent  in  the  press,  he  expects  it  to  be  accepted  as  the  expression  of 
his  honest  opinion  ;  and,  if  so,  how  can  he  reconcile  his  present  state¬ 
ments  and  the  tone  of  his  last  letter  with  bis  own  words  on  page  109, 
5‘  I  cannot  doubt  that  he  (i.e. ,  myself)  conceived  the  idea  independently?” 

Again,  Mr.  Ives  states  that  several  important  features  contained  in  his 
■specification  do  not  appear  in  mine  until  December  19,  1895,  some  time 
after  descriptions  of  his  apparatus  appeared  in  the  London  photographic 
journals.  This  is  a  misstatement  of  facts,  as  a  reference  to  my  speci¬ 
fication  will  show.  There  is  not  a  single  important  feature  shown  or 
described,  and  absolutely  nothing  claimed,  in  my  complete  specification 
of  December  19,  1895.  which  does  not  appear  in  my  provisional  of 
February  in  that  year !  Does  Mr.  Ives,  in  his  anxiety  to  support  the 
contention  that  my  apparatus  is  a  copy  of  his  own,  forget  that  his 
English  specification  was  only  accepted  on  January  11  of  this  year, 
previous  to  which  it  was  not  accessible  to  the  public,  and  was  not  printed 
until  a  week  or  two  ago  ? 

As  regards  the  rest  of  Mr.  Ives’s  dates,  and  his  broad  claim  to  my 
apparatus,  and  to  be  the  originator  of  all  my  ideas,  I  can  only  say  that 
he  is  perfectly  incomprehensible,  unless  he  fondly  imagines  himself  to  be 
invested  with  the  sole  right  of  originating  everything  in  connexion  with 
colour  photography. 

If  Mr.  Ives  is  so  conversant  with  the  use  of  semi-transparent  silvered 
mirrors,  and  is  able  to  make  them  successfully,  as  he  now  states,  why  has 
he  not  utilised  them  in  either  of  his  recent  patents,  instead  of  the  ad¬ 
mittedly  incomplete  methods  he  employs  ? 

Touching  this,  let  me  quote  from  this  very  specification  which  Mr.  Ives 
holds  up  as  the  fountain  of  all  my  photo-chromoscopic  knowledge.  Here, 
Mr.  Ives,  after  referring  only  to  plain  glass  reflectors,  coloured  glasses 
■and  platinised  mirrors,  but  making  no  reference  to  silvered  mirrors,  says  : 
“  Platinised  mirrors,  although  transparent,  reflect  more  light  than  do 
plain  or  coloured  glasses,  and  would  be  preferable  to  the  latter  if  they 
could  be  made  with  perfectly  plain  surfaces.1”  The  italics  are  mine. 
Surely  it  is  deplorable  to  see  an  inventor  with  the  very  mirrors  he  re¬ 
quires,  so  to  say,  “  up  his  sleeve,”  yet  failing  to  take  advantage  of  them! 
But,  truly,  one’s  pity  deepens  to  find  this  same  inventor,  in  his  latest 
patent  of  February  21,  1895,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  very  acme  of 
photo-chromoscope  cameras,  for  want  of  his  own  (?)  silvered  mirrors, 
having  recourse  to  wedge-shaped  glass  reflectors  chosen  at  random  from 
a  crate  of  glass,  to  fixed  focus  lenses  and  a  complicated  optical  system, 
that  he  may  be  able  to  focus  his  pictures ! 

Certainly  Mr.  Ives  is  wise  in  recollecting  that  instruments  exist  “  with 
differences  of  detail  only.”  What  constitutes  Mr.  Ives’s  patent  photo¬ 
chromoscopes  but  an  adaptation  of  the  ideas  of  others — Maxwell  Young, 
Helmholtz,  Du  Hauron,  Collen,  Ac.,  “  with  differences  of  detail  only  ?  ” 

Finally,  let  me  inform  Mr.  Ives,  that  as  I  consider  my  apparatus  is 
vastly  superior,  for  the  purpose  for  which  I  constructed  it,  to  his  photo¬ 
chromoscope,  and  as  it  is  solely  my  own  invention,  I  intend  to  make  and 
offer  it  on  the  market  whenever  I  think  fit.  Further,  if  all  my  ideas  are 
only  his,  if  I  have  “no  standing  either  in  fact  or  in  law,”  Mr.  Ives  has 
now  an  ample  opportunity  of  putting  his  claims  to  the  test  by  opposing 
the  sealing  of  my  patent,  and  I  challenge  him  to  do  so. 

Such  a  proceeding  will  be  more  to  the  point,  and  much  more  dignified 
than  making  misleading  statements  and  random  assertions  which  he 
•cannot  prove. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

B.  J.  Edwards. 

The  Grove,  Hackney,  March  9. 
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To  tiie  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — As  untrue  statements,  in  which  my  name  is  freely  used, 
are  being  publicly  made,  I  ask  your  permission  to  state  a  few  facts. 

There  is  no  progressive  “  clique  ”  or  party.  In  the  best  interests  of 
the  R.  P.  S.  and  of  photography,  I  wish  there  was  such  a  party.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  reforms  which  are  supported  by  a  large  majority  of  the  active 
members  can  be  defeated  by  a  small  but  organized  minority,  because  the 
majority  is  not  organized.  Members  who  attended  the  enthusiastic  special 
{general  meeting  in  December  need  not  be  reminded  how  their  practically 
unanimous  wishes  can  be  practically  disregarded  by  the  Council. 

As  there  is  no  progressive  party,  a  few  of  us  agreed  to  prevent  the 
scattering  of  our  own  votes,  and  to  ask  those  members  whom  we  believed 
to  be  of  the  same  mind  to  join  us.  Hence  the  “  circular,”  hateful  to 
certain  rancorous  writers. 

It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  we  oppose  the  election  of  any 
o?d  member.  The  candidates  we  supported  for  twenty  places  on  the 
Council  were  twelve  in  number :  eight  retiring  members  and  four  new 
men.  The  eight  blanks  left  room  for  every  retiring  member  of  Council 
who  had  not  stated  his  determination  to  refuse  re-election,  and  I  believe 
that  most  of  us  voted  for  them. 

It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  we  are  opposed  to  Captain  Abney 

Many  of  us  regard  Captain  Abney  as  an  ideal  President,  but  many  of 
us  very  strongly  object  to  long-term  presidency.  Some  of  us  think  that 
see-sawing  in  two-year  terms  between  two  presidents  (even  though  they 
be  such  excellent  men  as  Captain  Abney  and  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood) 
is  rather  a  disgrace  to  the  Society.  To  some  of  us  it  looks  like  a  pro¬ 
clamation  to  the  world  that  the  Society  has  only  two  men  fit  to  fill  the 
presidential  chair.  Until  quite  recently  we  believed  that  Captain  Abney 
was  strongly  with  us  in  this  view.  Two  years  ago,  when  pressed  to  stand 
for  a  third  term,  he  refused,  and  at  the  annual  general  meeting  stated 
that  his  refusal  was  a  demonstration  against  the  long-term  system.  Sir 
Henry  Wood  similarly  stated  his  belief  that  two  years’  presidency  was 
-  the  longest  advisable,  when  refusing  to  stand  again  this  year.  It  seems, 
therefore,  unfair  to  use  the  fact  of  our  nominating  another  gentleman  than 
the  two  above  named  as  a  handle  to  attempt  to  prejudice  Captain  Abney 
against  ourselves  or  our  cause. 

It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  our  “  circular”  was  a  failure, 
and  that  our  views  were  practically  repudiated  by  the  Society.  We 
supported  one  new  man  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  four  new  men  for 
the  Council. 

Of  the  five,  four  wTere  re-elected,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  retiring 
members  whom  we  supported.  We  only  supported  one  man  •whom  the 
election  has  not  endorsed,  and  those  who  have  stood  year  after  year  un¬ 
successfully,  in  face  of  the  solid  (so-called)  retrograde  party  and  the  non¬ 
attendant  vote  swayed  by  a  big  nomination  list,  know  what  this  mean*. 
If  we  had  opposed  any  old  members,  or  solidly  withheld  our  support, 
as  their  truthless  taunts  appear  to  be  urging  us  to  do,  they  might  possibly 
now  have  been  in  the  position  of  outsiders. 

Now  that  the  election  is  over,  and  we  cannot  be  so  readily  charged  with 
place-hunting,  it  seems  wise  to  put  on  record  some  of  the  principles 
which  some  of  us  believe  must  be  carried  if  the  Society  is  to  realise  its 
high  possibilities.  As  I  understand  them,  these  principles  are  : — 

1.  Annual  election  of  a  proportion  of  councillors  who  have  not  served 
in  the  immediately  preceding  year. 

2.  Withholding  of  the  names  of  nominators  from  the  ballot  paper. 

3.  Holding  of  Council  meetings  on  evenings  other  than  those  of  the 
Society’s  meetings,  so  that  matters  of  importance  need  not  be  adjourned 
sine  die. 

4.  Long-term  presidency  to  be  abolished. 

There  are  many  members  who  are  now  awaking  to  the  facts  of  tbe 
Society’s  management,  and  who  will  not  long  be  content  with  the  mere 
statement  of  some  of  the  old  hands  that  all  suggestions  of  reform  are  tbe 
suggestions  of  self-seekers.  They  will  not  permanently  be  diverted  from 
principles  by  attacks  on  those  who  support  the  principles.  They  will  not 
permanently  believe  that  attacks  on  the  long-term  system  are  based  on  a 
hatred  of  Captain  Abney  or  of  the  few  good  men  who  happen  to  be  the 
oldest  members  of  the  Council ;  and  I  think  that  some  of  the  opponents 
of  change  would  be  wise  to  state  and  defend  their  own  positions  rather 
than  to  continue  relying  on  side  issues  and  personalities. 

It  is  not  my  custom  to  write  over  a  nom-de -plume ,  but  I  do  so  now  in 
deference  to  the  gentlemen  who  charge  any  member  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  young  and  active  with  being  a  seeker  of  self-advertisement.  At  the 
same  time,  you  are  at  liberty  to  give  my  name  to  any  one  who  thinks  it 
is  his  business  to  know  it.  I  think  that  the  members  of  the  R.  P.  S.  can 
carry  its  reforms  without  making  a  “  progressive  party  ;  ”  but,  if  not,  the 
party  will  be  organized  and  will  work  in  the  daylight. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 
;  Rank  and  File,  F.R.P.S. 


THE  ARTIGUE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,- — Some  statements  in  the  article  signed  “  Dogberry,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  last  number  of  your  paper,  are  calculated  to  mislead  the 
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public  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  Artigue  and  bichromated  gum  processes,  j 
The  author  has  the  straightforwardness  to  begin  by  telling  us  that  “he 
is  ignorant  of  the  details  of  the  process.”  This  explains,  in  a  way,  the 
strange  statements  found  later  on,  but  it  is  not  a  sufficient  caution  for 
tfche  general  public. 

Being  well  acquainted  with  both  processes,  I  think  it  necessary  to  give 
on  the  subject  some  explanations,  warranted,  I  think,  by  my  experience. 

Mr.  Dogberry  seems  to  think  that  the  carbon  process  without  transfer, 
such  as  is  illustrated  by  the  Artigue  and  bichromated  gum  processes,  can 
only  be  used  for  broad  effects,  such  as  enlargements  give.  If,  before 
writing  this  statement,  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  some 
Artigue  prints  taken  from  a  direct  negative,  such  as  the  Salon  pictures 
of  Capitaine  Puyo,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  withheld  it;  for  he  would 
have  seen  that  for  correct  gradation,  and  minute  detail,  no  process  can 
give  more  perfect  results  than  this  carbon  process  without  transfer. 

As  for  the  bichromated  gum  process,  it  can  give  exactly  the  same 
results  as  the  former  one,  according  to  the  way  it  is  worked.  I  have 
obtained  with  fine  colours,  thin  coating  and  smooth  paper,  the  most 
harrowing  details.  These  prints  have  not  been  shown  at  the  Salon, 
simply  because  I  did  not  like  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste  ;  but  I 
maintain  that  it  is  absolutely  certain,  and  proved,  that  the  Artigue 
process,  and  the  bichromated  gum  process,  can,  at  will,  give  what  Mr. 
Dogberry  calls  a  perfect  carbon  negative — a  print  in  which  every  separate  J 
eyelash,  and  every  individual  freckle  of  the  model,  is  minutely  and 
correctly  represented.  This  is  a  fact,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  text¬ 
books  mentioned  in  Mr.  Dogberry’s  paper  have  only  given  us  theory. 

Asking  your  indulgence  for  my  Continental  English, — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Paris,  March  7,  1896.  Robert  Demachy. 

I  include  a  bichromated  gum  print  taken  from  a  direct  negative  on 
drawing  paper,  not  smooth  paper.  Is  there  anything  of  the  scene- 
painter  effect  in  it  ? 

[There  is  nothing'  of  the  “  scene-painter’s  effect”  in  the  print  sent, 
-which  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  process.  We  may  say  that 
we  have  had  many  opportunities  of  comparing  the  Artigue  prints  of 
Puyo,  M.  Demachy,  and  others,  with  ordinary  carbon  photographs, 
and  have  found  it  difficult  to  discover  that  they  lose  by  the  com¬ 
parison. — Eds  ] 


COLOUR-RENDERING  ON  ORDINARY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  “  Dogberry,”  I  have  not,  in  the  written  com¬ 
munications  he  criticises,  expressed  what  is  my  own  opinion,  respecting 
■ordinary  versus  ortliochromatic  plates.  Further,  I  have  the  highest 
regard  and  admiration  for  the  splendid  aids  to  photographic  advancement 
given  by  many  gifted  writers  and  perspicuous  savants.  What  I  protested 
against  was  rubbish  and  twaddle.  All  I  can  say  is  that,  if  “Dogberry  ” 
has  not  met  with  piles  of  such  stuff,  in  both  text- book,  and  laboratory,  his 
experience  or  discernment  is  decidedly  unique.  How  many  thousands 
of  photographic  smatterers  are  there  who 

“  Know  many  an  amulet  as  charm, 

That  would  do  neither  good  nor  harm,” 

and  go  about  proclaiming,  with  test  tube  or  goose  quill,  that  their  trash  is 
as  good  as  gold. 

I  cannot  here,  or  will  not,  enter  into  the  whole  question  raised  by  Mr. 
White,  but  in  deference  to  your  wishes,  expressed  last  week  in  an 
editorial  paragraph,  I  will  ask  Mr.  White  to  hasten  the  publication  of  the 
substance  of  his  communication  to  the  Croydon  Camera  Club.  Mean¬ 
while,  those  interested  can  profitably  occupy  themselves  with  Mr. 
Sandell’s  challenge. 

Moreover,  I  have  reason  to  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  a 
"third  member  of  the  Croydon  Camera  Club  will  make  a  novel  and 
important  communication  to  the  Club,  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
•subject  under  discussion. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Hector  Maclean. 

Croydon ,  March  7,  1896. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Pressure  of  work  prevented  me  from  replying  to  Mr. 
Sandeli’s  letter  last  week.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  consent  to  meet  Mr. 
Sandell,  as  he  totally  ignores  the  two  main  points  of  my  challenge  ;  and, 
further,  it  was  my  intention,  in  challenging  Mr.  White,  to  uphold  a  well- 
known  principle,  and  not  to  advertise  any  particular  make  of  plate,  which 
seems  to  be  Mr.  Sandell’s  idea. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  E.  J.  Wall. 


SHADOW  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  reading  the  letters  in  your  Journal  bearing  on  the  X 
rays,  I  have  been  surprised  that  none  of  your  readers  have  tried  the  plan 
■mentioned  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  by  M.  Le  Bon  and  M. 


Murat.  Having  had  a  breakdown  with  a  Crookes’  tube,  and  being  in  tie 
country,  I  thought  I  would  try  their  plan,  as  it  required  no  apparatus, 
and  was  discredited  when  received.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  shadow 
photographs  can  be  taken  with  or  without  light,  and  either  lamp  li^ht, 
magnesium  light,  or  daylight,  answers. 

I  have  used  some  scores  of  plates,  and  have  only  failed  when  not 
knowing  the  exposure.  Without  light  all  night  in  the  dark  room  was 
sufficient,  but  the  articles  must  be  taken  from  the  light  first ;  if  taken 
from  the  pocket  in  the  dark  room,  I  failed.  With  a  pretroleum  lamp  the 
exposure  was  two  hours  ;  with  magnesium,  thirty-six  inches  had  to  be 
burned  ;  with  sunlight,  forty  minutes  were  sufficient.  Slow  plates  all. 
In  all  the  experiments  the  articles  were  protected  as  follows:  The  plate 
was  put  in  an  Ilford  plate  box,  with  coins,  Ac.,  on  top,  the  lid  put  on, 
and  then  it  was  wrapped  round  with  a  ferrotype  plate,  and  underneath  a 
piece  of  tea  lead,  this  being  bent  round  the  head  and  sides,  and  pressed 
against  the  iron  on  the  top.  If  any  of  your  readers  will  try  this,  they 
will  find  no  need  to  invest  in  an  expensive  apparatus. 

I  send  you  two  untoned  prints  from  negatives  in  daylight  of  two  coins, 
a  brass  bureau  handle,  and  a  piece  of  notched  ebonite  with  a  few  strands 
of  white  thread,  you  will  notice  a  curious  point  that  the  white  thread 
shows  on  the  black  ebonite. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  G.  Scobah. 


DENSITY  IN  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  much  obliged  to  Messrs.  Hurter  A  Driffield  for 
j  pointing  out  the  error  in  the  report  of  my  lecture  at  the  Camera  Club. 
It  should  be  the  ratio  of  densities,  not  simply  the  density.  There  are 
other  parts  of  the  report  that  are  so  incomplete  as  to  be  practically 
erroneous,  but  those  who  are  specially  interested  in  the  matter  will, 
doubtless,  refer  to  the  report  in  the  Camera  Club  Journal,  which  I  shall 
hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  revising. — I  am,  youis,  Ac., 

March  7,  1896,  11,  Eaton-rise,  Ealing.  Chapman  Jones. 

- — , «. - 


&njSton\£>  to  ©omgpott&fnts. 


***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  tne  writers  axe  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and.  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  A  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Lovent  Garden,  London. 


Received:  W.  w.,  f.  Percy,  Colonel,  G  Abbott,  T.  and  H.  Jones, 
Alfred  Haskell,  W.  Pouncey,  and  others.  Iu  our  next. 

Copyright. — L.  H.  E.  As  the  copyright  has  not  been  registered,  you  can  do 
nothing  under  the  circumstances. 

Acetylene  Apparatus. — A.  C.  (Clapbam  Junction).  Messrs.  F.  S.  Thorn 
&  Co.,  of  Camberwell,  supply  such  apparatus. 

Registration.— -Phtl  Newman.  As  you  have  altered  the  picture,  fresh 
registration  is  probably  necessary — certainly  it  is  advisable. 

Electros. — Dorset  says  :  “  Please  give  me,  through  the  Journal,  address  of 
a  firm  making  a  speciality  of  electros  for  catalogues.” — Messrs.  Sharrow 
A  Anderson,  Cambridge  Circus,  W.C.,  supply  electros. 

Reproductions  of  Paintings. — W.  B.  B.  Better  ascertain  if  the  copyright 
iu  the  pictures  has  expired  before  jou  start  issuing  the  prints.  We  see 
no  objection  to  the  exhibition  of  the  picture  jou  refer  to,  but  tastes 
differ. 

Partnership. — Justice.  As  the  arrangemeut  was  only  a  verbal  one,  there  is 
no  legal  agreement  one  way  or  the  other.  As  you  have  the  negatives,  we 
presume  you  can  make  what  use  you  like  of  them.  Of  course  you  have 
no  copyright  iu  them. 

Bromide  Enlargements. — J.  says  :  “Is  there  any  way  of  strengthening  weak 
bromide  enlargements,  such  as  are  got  from  very  thin  negatives  ?  — Try 
a  process  of  intensification  as  in  the  case  of  negatives  :  mercury,  sul¬ 
phite  of  soda,  for  example. 

Studio  — S.  A  Co.  From  the  description,  which  is  by  no  means  clear,  in  your 
letter,  we  should  not  like  to  give  au  opinion.  If  you  will  send  us  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  building  as  it  stands,  marking  the  aspect,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  advise  as  to  the  proposed  alterations. 

Backing  Prints. — Lens.  Directions  for  use  .are  usually  supplied  with  the 
paper.  However,  it  is  simply  stuck  ou  the  back  of  the  wet  print,  and 
allowed  to  dry  while  on  the  glass.  The  prints  cau  then  be  mounted  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  and  the  gloss  will  be  retained. 
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Photo  mechanical  Views. — R.  Veevers  says  :  “  Could  you  inform  me  where 
I  can  get  a  quantity  of  photographic  views  done  by  the  photographic  me¬ 
chanical  printing  process  ?  ” — Our  correspondent  had  better  communicate 
with  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Kidd,  Richmond,  S.W. 

Smoking  Stove. — A  smoky  stove  in  the  studio  is,  as  you  say,  a  great  nuisance, 
but  a  remedy  is  not  so  easily  suggested.  Possibly,  if  there  were  less 
direct  angles  in  the  pipe,  it  would  cure  the  evil  ;  a  greater  length  of  pipe 
outside  is  sometimes  a  remedy,  so  also  is  a  cowl  on  the  top. 

Bichromate. — H.  C.  H.  From  the  description  we  should  say  that  bichromate 
of  potash  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  pimples  about  the  body,  as 
the  hands  are  free.  It  is  the  hands,  or  parts  coming  in  direct  contact 
with  the  solution,  that  are  first  atfected.  So  little  as  you  use  the  salt, 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  danger. 

Lens  for  Hand  Camera. — A.  R.  Foden.  For  general  hand-camera  work  a 
lens  of  five-and-a-half  inches  focus  will  be  found  the  best.  A  good 
rectilinear  of  this  focus  will  cover  the  quarter-plate  well  with  a  pretty 
large  aperture.  If  the  full  opening  is  /-6,  it  will  require  a  stop  to  give 
good  definition  all  over  the  plate. 

'The  Copyright  Union. — Country  Photo.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  time 
after  time,  that  its  members  are  at  full  liberty  to  charge  as  much  as  they 
like  for  the  use  of  their  copyright  works — the  only  restriction  is  that 
they  do  not  charge  less  than  half-a-guinea.  We  certainly  think  it  would 
be  to  your  advantage  to  join  the  Union. 

Gold  in  Toning. — T.  Willis.  If  you  get  a  fifteen-grain  tube  of  chloride  o 
gold  to  tone  a  full  sheet  of  paper  to  a  deep  rich  purple  colour,  you  should 
be  satisfied.  If  the  paper  is  lightly  salted  and  sensitised,  and  brown 
tones  only  are  wanted,  then  a  tube  may  suffice  for  a  sheet  and  a  half  or 
a  couple  of  sheets.  The  deeper  the  tones  the  larger  is  the  quantity  of 
gold  required  to  produce  them. 

'Studio. — R.  W.  G.  The  design  numbered  3  will  be  decidedly  the  best  for 
general  all-round  work.  No.  1  would  be  preferable  if  the  studio  was  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  copying  or  reproduction  ■work.  Have  thick  dark 
blue  blinds  (or  green)  on  the  south  side,  both  top  and  side,  and  brown 
holland  or  light  blue  on  the  north  side.  Make  both  ends  of  the  room 
opaque,  as  direct  front  light  will  never  be  required,  and,  if  admitted, 
would  give  trouble. 

Bromide  Enlargements. — Bliss  asks  :  “Where  can  I  obtain  instructions  for 
making  and  arranging  an  enlarging  apparatus  for  bromide  paper,  &c., 
using  my  own  lantern,  condenser,  and  limelight ;  title  and  publisher  of 
book  on  finishing  bromide  enlargements  in  black  and  white,  also  in 
water  colour?” — In  reply:  There  is  a  little  book  by  S.  H.  Fry,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Fallowfield  (price,  we  think,  Is. ),  which  will  probably  give 
the  desired  information. 

Conveyance  of  Gas  Cylinders.— Inconvenience.  The  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  or  the  affiliated  societies,  can  do  nothing  in  the  matter,  and  we 
do  not  see  that  they  could  do  any  good  by  agitating  the  question.  The 
railway  companies  make  their  own  by-laws  and  by  them  all  using  their 
lines  must  abide.  Possibly,  when  the  long-expected  report  to  the  Home 
Office  is  issued,  they  may  be  induced  to  relax  some  of  the  present  re- 
'  strictions,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  they  will. 

Demeny’s  Hand  Camera. — Dr.  Grant  writes:  “  On  referring  back  to  your 
Journal  of  February  7,  I  find  you  speak  of  having  described  Demeny’s 
hand  camera  in  a  previous  number.  Through  pressure  of  time,  I  must 
have  missed  seeing  it.  Would  you  kindly  give  the  numbers  of  the 
J ournal  referring  to  it  ?  Also  would  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the 
maker  and  price,  &c.,  of  Demeny’s  hand  camera  ?  ” — We  must  refer  our 
correspondent  to  the  Photo-Gazette  (Paris),  from  which  the  article  we 
translated  was  taken. 

Faded  Prints. — G.  Higgins  says  :  “Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  there  is  any 
means  of  restoring  so  that  they  may  be  copied  :  (1)  Old  faded  albu- 
menised  prints  ;  (2)  An  albumenised  print  that  has  turned  a  dirty 
yellow;  (3)  The  cause  of  the  last-named  turning  colour?” — 1.  If  the 
print  has  actually  faded,  there  is  no  means  of  restoring  the  details.  2. 
An  immersion  of  the  print  in  a  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
will  generally  remove  the  yellowness,  and  thus  enable  a  better  copy 
to  be  obtained.  3.  Generally  faulty  manipulation. 

'Subduing  Light. — Sol.  Instead  of  painting  over  the  glass  with  white 
paint,  to  stop  out  the  sun  during  the  summer  months,  we  should  re¬ 
commend  the  roof  to  be  stippled  over  with  starch  paste  to  which  has 
been  added  some  whiting.  This  will  obscure  the  glass,  and  is  easily  re¬ 
moved  at  the  end  of  the  sunny  season.  Oil  paint  is  liable  to  turn  yellow, 
and  thus  stop  out  more  light  than  is,  often,  desirable  ;  and,  moreover,  it 
is  difficult  of  removal.  Thin  muslin,  strained  on  light  wooden  frames, 
is  excellent  for  intercepting  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Intensification. — Fal  says  :  “In  your  issue  of  September  29,  1893,  there  is- 
an  article  on  Rapid  Intensification  with  metol  and  sulphite  of  soda. 
This  sometimes  gives  me  excellent  negatives,  but  occasionally  it  turns 
the  film  an  amber  colour  in  places,  particularly  at  the  edges,  which  is 
fatal  to  good  printing.  Would  you  kindly  say  in  your  next  what  is  the 
reason  of  this  ?” — We  cannot  say  definitely,  but  should  assume  either 
(1)  that  the  hypo  was  not  entirely  removed  -  from  those  portions  of  the 
film,  or  (2)  that  the  washing  after  bleaching  with  mercury  was  insuf¬ 
ficient. 

Fusible  Metal. — C.  Walker.  The  most  fusible  metal  is  an  alloy  known  as 
“fusible  metal.”  There  are  several  formuke  for  it,  and  each  gives  dif¬ 
ferent  melting  points.  Some  will  melt  if  immersed  in  boiling  water. 
Tin-lead  and  bismuth-lead  and  bismuth,  in  different  proportions,  are  its 
constituents.  By  varying  the  proportions,  different  melting  points  are 
obtained.  The  addition  of  a  little  mercury  will  lower  the  temperature  at 
which  it  melts.  It  may  be  made  to  melt  as  low  even  as  about  150°  Fahr. 
It  will  be  better  to  purchase  the  alloy  than  to  make  it  yourself.  It  may 
be  had  from  any  operative  chemist’s.  It  takes  very  sharp  impressions. 


Defective  Light. — T.  T\agb.  As  you  cannot  suit  yourself  with  -ta  le*, 
although  you  have  tried  many  shops,  we  suspect  you  are  suffering  from 
astigmatism,  in  which  case  you  should  consult  a  specialist.  If  your 
means  are,  as  we  take  it  from  your  letter  they  are,  limited,  go  to  one  or 
other  of  the  ophthalmic  hospitals  and  have  the  eyes  examined,  and  a 
formula  lor  glasses  will  be  given. 

Stretched  Film. — T.  Bkaine  writes:  “I  enclose  print,  unburnished,  anl 
should  feel  obliged  if  you  could  give  me  the  cause  of  the  streakf  ih.it 
appear  on  the  surface  after  mounting.  It  was  damped  before  the  stare  U 
mountant  was  applied  in  the  usual  way,  and  nothing  whatever  was 
visible  till  after  the  print  was  dry.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  whether 
it  is  contraction  of  the  paper,  as  I  was  very  careful  not  to  smear  it  in  any 
way  with  my  fingers  '  I  may  say  that  the  print  was  thoroughly  wetted, 
and  also  blotted  off' afterwards.  I  have  about  two  dozen,  and  they  are 
all  more  or  less  same  as  the  one  sent.” — The  cause  ol  the  marking  is 
that  the  print  has  been  strained  in  the  mounting  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  film  has  strained  from  the  paper. 

Collodio-Bromide,  Wet  Collodion.— Hamlet  says:  “1.  I  am  anxious  to 
work  the  collodio-bromide  process  (wet)  for  stereoscopic  transparencies, 
but  have  not  time  to  make  my  own  collodion.  Is  Mr.  Brooks’,  Reigate! 
suitable  ?  I  see  his  name  mentioned  in  this  week’s  Journal  (Answers 
to  Correspondents).  2.  I  have  some  recollection  of  a  leading  article  on 
wet  collodion  in  one  of  the  Almanacs,  but  cannot  at  the  moment  put 
my  hand  on  it,  perhaps  you  will  please  say.  3.  Am  I  informed  right 
that  the  silver  bath  must  be  kept  in  a  strong  light  when  not  in  use  — 
In  reply:  1.  Brooks’  collodion  emulsion  is  suitable.  2.  In  the 
Almanac  for  1896.  3.  No  :  sunning  the  bath  used  to  be  resorted  to 
when  organic  matter  was  present.  This  is  probably  to  what  you  reler. 

Tele-photo  Lenses,  Hand  Cameras. —  C.  Thompson  says  :  “  I  am  wishing  to 
buy  a  lens  for  long-distant  views  (half-plate),  mountains,  &c.,  also 
wide-angle  lens,  and  have  been  told  that  I  can  get  a  combination  of  the 
two — single  lens  distant  and  double  wide-angle.  Would  you  kindly  tell 
me  if  this  is  the  case  ;  and,  if  so,  what  naom  it  goes  under  ;  also,  if  the 
advertised  cameras  (without  box  cover),  to  be  used  as  ordinary  tripod 
cameras  or  hand  cameras,  are  as  satisfactory  as  separate  ones  for  hand 
work?” — In  reply  :  The  questions  are  not  quite  clear.  1.  We  presume 
reference  is  made  to  the  “tele-photographic  lens,”  which  fulfils  the 
conditions  mentioned.  2.  There  are  several  cameras  which  are  adapted 
for  use  both  as  stand  and  hand  cameras.  A  copy  of  our  1896  Almanac 
will  give  you  much  information  on  this  point. 

Photography  for  Ladies.— H.  Cohn  says  :  “  What  do  you  think  would  be 
the  best  department  for  a  lady  printer  to  learn  ?  I  am  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  and  have  been  printer  for  many  years,  but  would  like  to  take 
something  else  also.  I  think,  if  retouching  is  not  really  bad  for  the  eyes, 

I  would  like  it.  What  are  the  abilities  necessary  for  a  good  retoucher  ? 
Would  you  kindly  tell  me  if  it  is  bad  for  the  eyes,  and  in  what  way  it 
affects  them  ;  also  if  any  other  branch  would  be  better  ?  I  would  like 
something  that  I  could  go  abroad  with  by  advertising,  perhaps  after  a 
few  years.”— In  reply  :  A  knowledge  of  retouching  is  not  very  difficult 
to  acquire  from  a  competent  teacher,  and  does  not,  as  a  rule,  injure  the 
eyes.  If,  in  addition  to  printing  and  retouching,  our  correspondent 
would  also  learn  operating,  it  would  he  all  the  better  for  her  chances  of 
success,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

Spotty  Prints. — Zero  asks  :  “Could  you  kindly  inform  me  what  you  think 
would  be  the  cause  of  the  spots  on  the  enclosed  prints,  and  how  best  to 
avoid  them  in  the  future  ?  They  have  gone  so  after  only  being  less  than 
two  months  in  the  show-case.  I  have  never  met  with  this  difficulty 
before,  and  am  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  set  about  to  find  a  remedy,  as  I 
cannot  think  what  would  be  the  cause  of  it.  I  have  had  specimens  in 
the  show-cases  over  six  months  without  ever  showing  any  traces  of  any 
defects,  hut  this  time  I  have  had  to  take  them  out  alter  being  exposed 
for  about  six  weeks,  as  they  have  all  gone  similar  to  the  enclosed 
samples.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  your  wide  experience  will  soon 
point  out  wherein  the  defect  lies  on  seeing  the  enclosed  two  prints.  If  it 
had  been  a  case  of  fading,  I  would  have  put  the  matter  down  as  a  case 
of  not  being  properly  fixed,  but  these  spots  I  don’t  think  could  be 
exactly  called  fading.  Do  you  think  the  mounts  could  have  anything 
to  do  with  it  ?” — The  spots  may  be  due  to  the  manipulation,  the 
mountant,  or  the  mounts.  The  most  probable  cause,  however,  is  bronze 
powder  on  the  mounts,  as  the  lettering  is  printed  in  bronze. 

Failure  in  Reducing. — Residue  writes :  “Thank  you  for  your  kindinformation 
in  Correspondence  column  in  answer  to  my  inquiries.  I  venture  to  ask 
you  a  further  question,  and  I  enclose  you  a  small  piece  of  the  result  of 
my  smelting,  thinking,  perhaps,  you  could  tell  me  what  it  is ;  it  did 
not  melt  out  into  metallic  silver,  but  all  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible  in  a  thick  mass,  like  the  piece  I  send  you.  It  is  the  chloride, 
formed  with  adding  salt  to  an  old  sensitising  bath  ;  this  I  filtered  off, 
and,  when  dry,  added  one  part  and  a  half,  as  you  kindly  informed  me, 
of  the  mixed  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash.  I  tried  it  twice  on  the  fire, 
two  lots,  and  got  the  same  result,  so  that,  if  you  will  kindly  answer  once 
more  the  following  questions,  I  should  be  greatly  obliged : — 1.  What  can 
I  do  with  this,  that  I  have  tried  to  melt,  for  it  is  nearly  a  pound  in 
weight,  like  sample  I  send  you?  2.  Is  it  oxide  of  silver?  3.  Can  you 
assign  any  reason  for  the  flux  not  running  fine  and  the  silver  melting 
out  ?  Thanking  you  for  your  past  kindness.” — 1.  and  3.  The  cause  of 
failure  is  that  the  residue  has  not  been  subjected  to  nearly  sufficient 
heat  to  reduce  the  silver  to  the  metallic  state.  Put  the  residue  back  in 
the  fire  and  keep  it  boiling  at  nearly  a  white  heat  for  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour,  or  until  the  contents  of  the  crucible  cease  to  boil.  2.  No. 
You  speak  of  putting  the  crucible  “on  the  fire;”  if  you  are  trying 
to  reduce  the  residue  in  an  ordinary  fire,  you  will  certainly  fail.  The 
work  must  be  done  in  a  proper  furnace,  or  sufficient  heat  will  not  be 
obtained. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

With  reference  to  our  suggestion  of  last  week  that  professional 
^photographers  might  profitably  make  a  speciality  of  the  “new'’’ 
photography,  a  friend  draws  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Fries e  Greene,  some  weeks  ago,  advertised  that  he  was 
prepared  to  exhibit  the  process  in  action.  His  charge  for 
admission  was  2s.  6d,  while  for  5s.  the  visitor  might  have  his 
hand  or  foot  photographed. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  G.  Ridsdale  Cleare,  photographer,  of  97,  Lower 
Clapton- road,  N.E.,  also  writes  to  us  as  follows  on  the  same 
subject  :  “  Referring  to  your  first  editorial  paragraph  in  last 
week’s  Journal,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  am  making  the 
necessary  preparations  for  the  production  of  shadowgraphs  by 
the  Rontgen  rays,  and  hope,  within  a  week,  to  be  prepared  to 
-execute  orders  from  hospitals,  surgeons,  and  the  public 
generally.” 

^  "ft 

Mr.  A.  A.  C.  Swinton,  whose  letter  will  be  found  in  our 
-correspondence  columns,  also  states  that  he  has  decided  to 


establish  a  laboratory  specially  devoted  to  the  “new ’’  photo¬ 
graphy. 

*& 

Still  another  letter  on  the  same  subject  has  reached  us ; 
this  is  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Gray,  F.R.P.S.,  photographer,  of  92, 
Queen s-road,  Bayswater.  Mr.  Gray  observes:  “Referring  to 
the  first  paragraph  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  I  enclose 
you  a  contact  bromide  print  from  one  of  my  negatives.  I  have 
been  working  at  Rontgen  ‘  photography  ’  a  great  deal  with 
some  medical  friends,  and  am  quite  prepared  to  undertake  the 
work  commercially.  In  fact,  I  have  already  arranged  about 
the  advertisements  in  the  medical  journals.  Besides  the* above- 
mentioned  communications  on  the  subject,  we  have  had  visits 
from  some  professional  photographers,  who  have  been  struck 
by  our  suggestion,  but  yet  appear  doubtful  whether  sufficient 
scope  really  exists  for  the  new  branch  of  work  opened  up  by 
Runt  gen  s  experiments.  Possibly  they  will  derive  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  examples  set  them  by  Mr.  Friese  Greene,  Mr. 
Cleare,  Mr.  Swinton,  and  Mr.  Gray.  The  old  adage  of  “nothing 
venture,  nothing  gain,  ’  here  applies  with  peculiar  force.  The 
gain,  of  course,  is  not  likely  to  be  very  great )  on  the  other 
hand,  the  necessary  outlay  is  relatively  not  large. 


Olr  professional  and  amateur  readers,  and  the  trade  generally, 
will,  we  are  sure,  thank  us  for  giving  them  the  address 
of  a  gentleman  who  is  prepared,  “  with  something  akin  to 
certainty,  to  supply  fine  weather  whenever  it  is  required. 
This  gentleman,  whose  name  is  J.  Collinson,  dates  from 
Sandown,  Isle  of  W  ight,  and  his  circular,  of  whicli  we  append 
a  copy,  has,  vre  believe,  been  addressed  to  fruit  and  vegetable- 
growers.  We  presume  he  would  have  no  objection  to  also 
catering  for  the  wants  of  photographers. 

% 

Mr.  Collinson  says  :  “  In  making  business  arrangements, 
the  mind  frequently  suggests  that,  could  a  certain  kind  of 
weather  be  depended  upon  for  a  few  days,  or  for  a  week  or 
tvo,  say,  rain  or  sunshine,  frost  or  mildness,  or  cold,  stocks 
of  merchandise,  provisions,  fuel,  Ac.,  could  be  dealt  with  with 
more  confidence  than  under  the  present  conditions.  By  the 
discovery  of  means  for  regulating  a  force  termed  Odylic  force, 

I  can,  with  something  akin  to  certainty,  arrange  for  current 
weather  to  be  such  as  you  might  consider  best  for  the  re- 
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q  lirements  of  your  business.  If,  therefore,  you,  or  any  of  the 
other  leading  firms  in  your  kind  of  business,  would,  singly  or  in 
c  'mbination,  arrange  with  me,  I  would,  from  time  to  time, 
effect  such  changes  in  the  weather,  by  means  of  Odylic  force, 
as  might  be  considered  most  desirable  or  necessary.” 

*  *  * 

A  man  with  such  wonderful  command  over  the  elements  as 
Mr.  Collinson  claims  to  enjoy  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by 
the  photographic  fraternity.  The  obvious  plan  to  be  adopted 
is  for  the  photographers  of  particular  towns  and  districts  to 
club  together,  and  get  Mr.  Collinson’s  best  terms  for  fine 
weather  as  they  may  require  it.  Possibly,  Mr.  Collinson  could 
also  be  induced  to  supply  Odylic  force  in  tanks  or  barrels,  so 
that  photographers  could  make  their  own  fine  weather  when¬ 
ever  they  felt  so  disposed. 

■5^  3*c 

Mr.  Davis,  who  opened  a  discussion  on  “Art  and  Photo¬ 
graphy,”  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Richmond  Camera  Club,  is 
no  friend  to  the  claims  of  photography  being  ranked  as  an  art. 
He  maintained  that  the  claim  of  photography  to  be  considered 
as  art  in  the  same  sense  as  sculpture  and  painting  are  so 
regarded  was  quite  inadmissib’e,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
mechanical  nature  of  the  means  employed,  the  narrowness  of 
iti  scope,  and  the  absence  of  all  demand  on  the  creative  and 
imaginative  faculties  of  those  who  use  it  He  considered  that 
the  art  treasury  of  the  world  was  no  whit  the  richer  for  the 
masterpieces  of  photography,  and  that,  should  no  more  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibitions  be  held  in  the  future,  the  world  of  art 
would  be  insensible  of  their  loss.  These  views  run  counter  to 
those  held  by  many  photographers  and  some  artists,  and  are 
noticeable  for  their  refreshing  boldness  and  unconventionality. 
At  the  same  time,  we  consider,  in  respect  of  the  passage  we 
hive  italicised,  that  Mr.  Davis  somewhat  spoils  his  case  by 
overstating  it. 

v 

*  THE  USE  OF  THE  SWING  BACK  IN  ENLARGING. 

During  last  autumn  we  published  an  article  under  the  above 
heading,  pointing  out  the  possible  utility  of  the  swing  back  in 
correcting  faulty  perpendiculars  when  enlarging  from  small 
negatives,  and  we  bhould  not  now  refer  to  the  matter  again  but 
for  the  fact  that  M.  Victor  Selb  has  since  taxed  us  with  j 
plagiarising  an  article  or  articles  of  his  on  a  similar  subject  in  j 
a  foreign  journal,  and  has  also,  still  more  recently  {ante,  page  | 
125)  denied  the  possibility  of  so  applying  the  swing  back.  ; 
Wre  can  only  repeat  what  we  have  already  said  regarding 
that  gentleman’s  articles,  that  we  had  no  knowledge  of 
them  at  the  time  we  wrote,  nor  have  we  even,  up  to  the 
present  time,  seen  them  ;  but,  from  M.  Selb’s  denial,  it  would 
seem  that  he  and  we  have  written  on  entirely  different 
subjects. 

In  a  letter,  with  diagrams,  which  we  need  not  here  repro¬ 
duce,  M.  Selb  says,  on  February  21  :  “When  negative  and 
positive  to  be  reproduced  are  of  equal  sizes  and  swing  from  the 
perpendicular  a  same  number  of  degrees,  the  rays  are  of  equal 
length — ab  as  long  as  c  d.  When  a  small  negative  is  placed 
in  a  similar  position  to  produce  an  enlargement,  say,  of  four 
diameters,  the  rays  or  lines  are  unequally  long — e  f  is  much 
shorter  than  gh,  The  consequence  is,  the  enlarged,  image  is 
vastly  out  of  focus.”  The  italics  are  ours,  and  this  statement 
seems  to  show  that  the  writer  has  not  only  failed  to  grasp  the 
g.st  of  the  subject  on  which  we  wrote,  but  is  also  ignorant  of 


the  first  Yules  of  conjugate  foci.  It  is  precisely  on  account  of 
this  difference  in  the  length  of  the  “  rays  or  lines  ”  to  which 
he  refers  that  sharpness  in  the  enlargement  is  due. 

We  may  commence  by  pointing  out  that  M.  Selb  is  in¬ 
correct  in  assuming  that,  when  the  negative  and  reproduction 
are  of  equal  sizes,  they  are  necessarily  swung  from  the 
perpendicular  the  same  number  of  degrees.  It  is  possible  that, 
under  some  conditions,  such  a  state  of  affairs  might  exist,  but 
in  actual  practice  we  doubt  it,  and  at  least  there  exists  no 
ready  means  such  as  we  gave  for  calculating  the  position  of 
the  negative  in  order  to  secure  at  once  perpendicularit}'  and 
sharpness  ;  but,  if  M.  Selb  will  refer  once  more  to  our  original 
article,  he  will  see  why,  even  in  copying  by  the  same  dimen¬ 
sions,  the  “  rays  and  lines  ”  he  refers  to  must  necessarily  be 
of  unequal  length,  and  the  negative  and  positive  respectively 
swung  at  a  slightly  different  angle. 

Precisely  the  same  rules  govern  the  production  of  an 
enlargement,  and  the  same  proportionate  difference  exists 
between  the  length  of  the  line  that  crosses  from  the  top  of 
the  negative  to  the  bottom  of  the  reproduction  and  that 
which  crosses  from  the  bottom  of  the  former  to  the  top  of  the 
latter  ;  but,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  an  enlargement,  owing  to 
the  greater  focal  distance,  the  actual  difference  will  be  greater, 
and  it  is  precisely  that  difference  on  which  we  depend  for 
obtaining  the  sharpness  which  we  claim  and  M.  Selb  denies. 
The  diagrams  which  accompany  his  letter  show  the  amount  of 
swing  in  an  absurdly  exaggerated  degree  ;  but,  if  he  will  take 
the  trouble  to  plot  out  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  actual  positions 
of  a  four-inch  negative  and  an  enlargement  up  to  five 
diameters,  using  a  six-inch  focus  lens,  he  will  find  that  the 
difference  between  the  lines  connecting  their  opposite  extremi¬ 
ties  does  not  exceed  one  inch  in  a  total  of  nearly  fo-ur  feet  when 
the  amount  of  distortion  to  be  corrected  is  more  than  will  be 
found  in  an  average  negative.  That  degree  of  alteration  in 
the  longer  conjugate  in  an  enlargement  of  those  dimensions 
would  not  make  a  “  vast  ”  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
definition,  even  if  it  were  made  in  the  wrong  direction ;  but, 
when  by  the  simplest  optical  laws  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
get  perfect  definition,  the  absurdity  of  M.  Selb’s  contention  is 
obvious. 

Let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the  position  we  take.  A  negative 
in  which  the  perpendiculars  are  faulty  is  to  be  reproduced — 
whether  to  the  same  or  different  dimensions  matters  not  in  the 
least — and,  in  order  to  correct  those  faulty  lines,  one  extremity 
of  the  negative  must  be  slightly  enlarged  or  widened,  while  the 
other  is  copied  same  size.  The  enlargement  is  effected  by  in¬ 
clining  either  the  negative,  the  sensitive  surface,  or  both,  at 
such  an  angle,  or  angles,  that  a  greater  distance  exists  between 
the  foreground  of  the  negative  and  the  top  of  the  buildings 
whose  perpendiculars  fall  in  in  the  reproduction ;  in  fact,  the 
very  “redressment  ”  of  the  lines  depends  upon  this  difference, 
I  which  M.  Selb  objects  to.  So  far  as  the  mere  correction  of  the 
lines  is  concerned,  it  can  be  secured,  as  we  have  said,  by  sloping 
i  the  negative  or  the  sensitive  surface  simply;  but  there  is  only 
l  one  correct  position  for  each  if  absolute  sharpness  is  to  be 
I  combined  with  correct  perpendiculars,  and  in  our  original 
article  we  showed  howT  those  positions  might  be  arrived  at  by 
calculation  in  a  very  simple  manner. 

Now,  when  the  swing  back  is  employed  in  taking  the  nega¬ 
tive,  it  is  used  in  defiance  of  all  the  requirements  of  definition, 
and  with  the  simple  object  of  securing  correct  perpendiculars ; 
and,  so  far  as  sharpness  is  concerned,  the  best  compromise 
possible  is  made  between  the  different  portions  of  the  plate  by 
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using  a  small  stop  ;  but,  if  we  adopt  the  reverse  method  of 
securing  in  the  negative  the  greatest  possible  sharpness  the 
lens  will  give  without  regard  to  the  perpendicularity  of  the 
lines,  those  can  be  corrected  in  the  process  of  reproduction 
without  in  the  least  injuring  the  definition  of  the  original 
negative.  When  the  definition  of  the  latter,  owing  to  the  use 
of  the  swing  back,  leaves  room  for  improvement,  it  is  certainly 
not  in  the  process  of  enlargement  that  that  improvement  will 
be  effected. 

Some  misconception  exists  in  many  quarters  as  to  the  extent 
•of  the  distortion  produced  by  tilting  the  camera.  It  is  diflicult 
to  produce  more  than  two  or  three  degrees’  departure  from  the 
perpendicular  by  tilting  the  tripod  to  the  utmost  limit  of  safety 
in  the  matter  of  stability,  though  the  error  will  vary  with  the 
distance  of  the  object  and  the  focus  of  the  lens.  The  angle 
at  which  the  back  must  be  swung  to  correct  this  is  much  greater, 
but  whatever  the  error  may  be  when  the  swing  is  not  used  is 
well  within  the  power  of  correction  in  course  of  reproduction. 

- - <► - 

Rontgeu  Rays.  There  is  no  waning  in  the  popularity  of  this 
subject,  and,  owing  to  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  effects 
are  attainable,  and  with  apparatus  of  an  almost  elementary  de¬ 
scription,  there  is  a  complete  surfeit  of  accounts  of  mere  use¬ 
less  reproductions  of  Rdntgen’s  experiments  from  every  direction. 
Amongst  scientific  men  a  problem  of  paramount  interest  is  opened 
vmt  by  the  discovery  of  the  X  rays,  namely,  the  possibility  of  their 
being,  and  being  proved  to  be,  longitudinal  vibrations,  a  condition 
of  the  ether  which,  as  a  writer  in  one  of  the  reviews  states,  is  looked 
upon  as  the  last  resource  of  the  physicist  to  explain  unexplainable 
phenomena  in  the  same  manner  as  the  physician  diagnoses  “nerves” 
•as  the  cause  of  obscure  diseases.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  of 
beavers  in  these  vibrations  is  steadily  increasing,  and  quite  recently 
Lord  Kelvin  suggested  some  experiments  for  determining  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  rays.  Lord  Blytheswood  obtained,  and  exhibited, 
f-hayp  photographic  effects  on  a  dry  plate  placed  in  a  dark  slide,  and 
the  whole  wrapped  in  several  folds  of  black  velvet,  and  then  placed 
m  front  of  the  space  between  the  main  electrodes  of  a  powerful 
AVimshurst  machine,  but  not  in  the  direct  line  of  the  discharge. 
He  also  obtained  results  of  the  same  character  when  the  slide  was 
held  in  the  direct  line  of  the  discharge.  Lord  Kelvin  believes  that 
the  effects  were  wholly  or  mainly  due  to  sparking  from  the  brass 
hinges  of  the  shutter,  and  suggests  the  use  of  a  closed  aluminium 
box,  and  no  velvet  instead  of  the  slide.  There  would  then  be  no 
sparking,  and,  if  a  satisfactory  photograph  were  produced,  the  truth 
of  Riint gen's  longitudinal  wave  explanation  would  be  proved,  though 
the  absence  of  such  effect  would  not  necessarily  disprove  it. 


Rejection  of  file  Rays. — Professor  G.  A  icentini  and  Dr  G 
Packer  found  distinct  evidences  of  au  irregular  reflection  in  an  ex¬ 
periment  they  carried  out  with  a  brass  parabolic  mirror.  The 
V  rookes’  tube  and  the  sensitive  plate  were  placed  on  opposite  sides  of 
an  iron  plate,  so  that  the  rays,  if  they  were  to  reach  the  sensitive 
surface,  had  to  be  reflected  from  the  mirror.  These  observers  ex¬ 
hibited  their  results  before  the  Scientific  Institute  of  Venice.  They 
found  that  a  glass  mirror  arranged  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
brass  gave  no  reflection  whatever. 


The  Best  Form  of  Tube.— Many  new  forms  of  tube  are 
being  made,  the  main  object  being  to  devise  a  construction  such  as 
shall  cause  the  rays  to  emanate  as  nearly  from  a  point  as  possible, 
tor  it  is  evident  that,  unless  the  opaque  object  almost  touch  the  glass! 
there  will  be  penumbra  where  the  radiations  emanate  from  an  area 
of  measurable  magnitude.  Professor  John  McKay,  of  the  Packer 
institute,  Brooklyn,  has  described  what  he  considers  the  most  suitable 
shape.  It  is  five  inches  long,  and  a  little  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  a 
kind  sold  asa  “perfect  vacuum”  tube:  the  electrodes  are  of  copper,  and 
■  nly  an  eighth  of  au  inch  apart;  but  the  vacuum  is  so  good  that  the 


current  will  preferably  pass  round  the  tube  rather  than  cross  tli 
small  space.  It  produces  very  little  light,  and  does  not  get  heated. 
I  he  rays  radiate  in  all  directions  from  the  centre,  so  that  simul¬ 
taneous  exposures  may  be  made  in  all  directions  from  the  centre. 


A  Rontg-en  Xinetoscope.—  Mr.  E.  P.  Thompson  ex¬ 
hibits  visible  effects  by  means  of  a  fluorescent  screen,  showing  the 
action  of  bones  in  motion,  such  as  those  of  the  hand,  and  he  hopes 
to  show  the  skeleton  of  the  bones  of  a  bird  in  flight.  He  makes  his 
screen  of  the  barium  platino-cyanide  by  dusting  it  over  an  adhesive 
surface  of  varnish  coated  upon  tracing  cloth. 


A  Crookes'  Tube  not  Necessary. — It  has  already  been 
shown  that  the  Rbntgen  effects  may  be  obtained  without  a  Crookes 
tube.  1  rofessor  McKay  obtains  the  effects  from  a  coil  actuated  by 
the  discharge  from  a  Leyden  jar.  Mr.  M.  F.  O’Reilly  suggests,  in 
last  week  s  A  atui  c,  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  produce 
sriographs  by  means  of  the  emanations  from  the  auroral  light. 


Pinhole  Photographs  of  the  Ray  Apparatus _ Mr. 

Ralph  AV.  Lawrence  writes  to  Nature  from  the  Ma-  achusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  that,  by  means  of  a  “  pinhole  in  a  sheet  of 
lead,  the  hole  being  blocked  by  aluminium,  he  has  obtained  an  image 
of  the  apparatus  and  rays.  The  pictures  produced  “  show  very 
distinctly  the  two  electrodes,  while  the  glass  tube,  which  appears 
very  brightly  illuminated  to  the  eye,  is  scarcely  perceptible.  It 
would  appear  from  this  that  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  so-called  X  rays 
proceed  directly  from  the  electrodes  of  the  tube,  and  not  from  the 
glass  where  this  is  acted  on  by  the  cathode  rays.” 


REore  Honours  for  Rontgen. — The  learned  Professor  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  honours  being  showered  upon  him  from  all 
quarters,  and  in  so  short  a  time  after  the  publication  of  his  process. 
I  he  first  royal  honour  was  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  tin* 
most  recent  one  from  the  Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria,  who  has  just 
sent  him  a  patent  of  nobility.  Evidently  meritorious  work  and  dis¬ 
covery  is  more  quickly  recognised  and  suitably  acknowledged  bv 
royalty  in  Germany  than  is  the  case  in  England.  We  doubt  much, 
if  the  Rbntgen  method  had  been  worked  out  by  an  Engl  shman,  he 
would  have  had  the  honours  so  quickly  conferred  upon  him  by  English 
royalty  that  Rbntgen  has  in  German v. 


By  the  way,  the  Rbntgen  “photography  has  already  found  its  way 
into  the  Law  Courts  as  evidence.  At  the  recent  Xottingham  Assizes, 
in  an  action  for  damages  for  injury  through  a  faulty  staircase,  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  feet  of  plaintiff  —  an  actress  —  taken  bv  Professor 
Ramsey,  at  University  College,  by  the  Rbntgen  rays,  were  shown 
to  prove  the  injury  sustained.  A\  hether  the  photographs  had  any 
influence  with  the  jury  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  in  the 
end  they  awarded  the  plaintiff  substantial  damages.  Luring  the 
hearing  of  the  case  some  amusing  remarks  were  made.  On  the 
defendant’s  counsel  telling  one  of  the  witnesses  that  he  ought  to  have 
scientific  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  the  rays,  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
remarked,  \ou  might  send  a  man  to  the  lunatic  asylum,  you  know, 
by  photographing  his  head.  ’  One  of  the  barristers,  looking  at  ihe 
photographs,  asked,  “Is  this  the  TrilbvP”  &c.  Evidently  the 
new  photography  was  treated  with  a  certain  degrt-e  of  levity,  on 
its  first  appearance  as  a  witness,  bv  gentleman  of  the  long  rohe. 


Surgical  Use  of  the  X  Rays. —  The  employment  of  the 
Rbntgen  radiations  in  surgery  continues  to  meet  with  many  appli¬ 
cations,  and  this  method  of  diagnosis  will,  no  doubt,  take  a  per¬ 
manent  place  in  our  hospitals,  if  not  in  private  practice  as  well  ; 
but  it  will  be  well  if  surgeons  at  once  appreciate  the  fact  that  their 
new  ally  may  possibly  become  a  tacit  witness  against  them  as  well 
as  a  valuable  helper.  An  instance  of  such  au  unfortunate  contre¬ 
temps  lately  came  under  our  notice.  A  gentleman,  well  known  in 
photographic  circles,  had  the  in  ;foitu  ie,  when  a  youth,  to  break 
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Ills  forearm,  and  break  it  badly  too.  The  limb  was  duly  set  by  a 
surgeon,  and  the  accident  became  a  thing  of  the  past,  save  that  the 
arm  never  regained  its  normal  strength,  and  exhibited  a  deformed 
appearance.  It  recently  occurred  to  this  maimed  one  to  see,  by 
means  of  the  Rontgen  rays,  what  kind  of  a  skeleton  this  limb  of  his 
presented,  and  why  it  was  that  the  arm  was  so  deformed.  So  he 
hied  him  to  a  friend  who  owned  an  induction  coil  and  a  Crookes’ 
tube,  and,  placing  his  arm  on  a  boxed  plate,  had  a  shadow  photo¬ 
graph  of  it  taken.  "When  that  plate  was  developed,  it  exhibited  in 
a  graphic  manner  the  very  faulty  way  in  which  the  broken  bone  had 
been  set.  The  ulna,  instead  of  being  in  close  partnership  with  its 
fellow  bone,  the  radius ,  was  entirely  thrust  out  of  place,  and  its  head 
appeared  like  an  excrescence  at  the  side  of  the  wrist,  instead  of 
being  part  of  the  arm.  “It’s  a  good  thing  for  him,”  said  the  victim, 
“  that  the  surgeon  who  set  my  arm  is  dead,  otherwise  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  take  action  against  him.”  Let  surgeons,  therefore,  be  careful 
in  recommending  to  their  patients  the  use  of  a  Crookes’  tube,  in 
case  the  revelations  it  affords  should  recoil  upon  their  own  heads. 


Hampstead  Heath. — The  other  day  we  were  commenting 
upon  the  appeal  which  artists  have  recently  made  to  the  London 
County  Council  to  stay  their  official  hands  in  the  conversion  of 
various  parts  of  London’s  most  beautiful  open  space  to  the  condition 
of  a  park.  This  protest  will,  doubtless,  have  its  effect,  for  there  must 
be  men  on  the  Council  who  can  appreciate  this  desire  to  preserve  the 
Heath  in  its  natural  state.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  Council  may  fairly  be  credited  with  many  improvements  on  the 
Heath.  The  ugly  brickfields  have  been  hidden  under  a  mass  of 
verdure,  and  the  trees  have  for  the  most  part  been  left  undisturbed. 
The  beautiful  clump  of  pines  which  crowned  the  reputed  grave  of 
Boadicea  have  withered  one  after  the  other,  and  the  recent  abortive 
search  for  relics  of  the  Queen  of  the  Icense  seems  to  have  given  them 
the  coup  de  grace.  Surely  fresh  trees  of  the  same  species  might  be 
planted  here,  for  the  Scotch  fir  or  mountain  pine  flourishes  well  on 
this  sandy  soil.  Witness  that  other  clump  of  pines  near  “  The 
Spaniards.”  It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  these  trees 
form  part  of  an  avenue  which  stretched  from  “  The  Spaniards  ”  to 
North  End,  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  yards.  They  w-ere 
planted  by  one  Turner — not  the  artist,  but  a  worthy  tobacconist  of 
Fleet-street,  who  lived  here,  and  evidently  had  an  eye  for  the 
picturesque  in  nature.  Posterity  owes  him  much  for  this  beautiful 
addition  to  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Middlesex. 


Sunday  Opening-  of  the  Museums  and  Art 
Galleries. — Each  year  that  the  Guildhall  Loan  Exhibition  of 
Pictures  has  been  open  to  the  public  on  Sunday  afternoons,  we  have 
commented  on  the  good  attendances,  and  the  fact  that  the  opening 
was  a  boon  to  those  who  could  not  see  the  pictures  on  other 
days.  Last  week  the  House  of  Commons  decided,  by  a  large 
ma  jority,  on  Mr.  Massey  -  Mainwaring’s  motion,  that  all  the 
museums  and  art  galleries  are  to  be  open  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
How  far  this  has  been  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  City  in 
opening  the  loan  collection  on  Sundays,  and  the  success  in  every 
way  that  attended  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say,  but  there  is 
no  question  it  had  great  weight.  Many  times  similar  motions  have 
been  brought  before  the  House,  but  have  always  been  rejected  by 
large  majorities.  There  is  little  doubt  that  many  photographers, 
who  are  fully  occupied  on  week  days,  will  now  avail  themselves  of 
tbe  opportunity  of  studying  the  works  shown  in  our  art  galleries, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  with  profit  as  well  as  enjoyment. 


Speaking  of  art  galleries  reminds  us  that  the  annual  report  of 
the  Director  of  the  National  Gallery  was  issued  last  Friday.  It 
shows  that  our  national  collection  has  been  considerably  enriched  by 
the  addition  of  a  large  number  of  fresh  works,  which  have  been 
acquired  by  purchases,  bequests,  and  by  presentations.  The  statistics 
show  that  the  Gallery  was  visited,  on  the  210  days  it  was  open  to  the 
public  gratuitously,  by  little  short  of  half  a  million  persons,  the  daily 
average  being  2250.  On  students’  days  (Thursdays  and  Fridays), 
when  sixpence  admission  is  charged,  41,515  were  admitted.  The 


total  number  of  students’  attendances  for  the  year  1*95  was  over 
20,000.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see,  in  the  next  annual  report,  whit 
the  Sunday  attendances  will  have  been. 


The  Recent  Fatal  Cylinder  Explosion. — The  inquest  on 
the  unfortunate  chemist  who  was  killed  at  the  laboratory  of  Messrs. 
Redwood  and  Hailes,  Red  Lion-square,  by  the  bursting  of  a  gat. 
cylinder,  was  concluded  one  day  last  week.  Although  some  of  the 
lay  press,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  described  it  as  the  bursting  of 
a  compressed  oxygen  cylinder,  the  evidence  at  the  inquiry  showed 
that  the  cylinder  was  not  charged  with  compressed  oxygen  at  all, 
but  with  stearic  acid,  glucose,  and  alcohol,  together  with  a  little 
acetic  acid  and  a  few  iron  nails.  The  vessel  was  being  heated  over  a 
furnace  when  it  exploded.  It  was  stated  that  there  was  a  valve  to 
the  cylinder,  but  it  was  closed.  The  evidence  of  the  experts  from  the 
Home  Office  is  reassuring  as  to  the  safety  of  cylinders,  for  it  was 
mentioned  that  this  one  was  a  good  one  of  its  kind,  and  there  was 
not  the  slightest  fault  in  it ;  also  that  the  accident  was  due  to  the 
mistake  of  filling  the  cylinder  quite  full,  and  then  overheating  it.  A 
very  noteworthy  circumstance  in  connexion  with  this  cylinder,  as 
with  the  one  that  burst  at  Fenchurch-street,  is  that  it  was  rent  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  did  not  fly  into  pieces  to  scatter  destruction 
around  like  a  bomb  shell — with  which  we  have  heard  them  com¬ 
pared — would  do. 

At  the  inquest  a  photograph  of  the  room  and  its  contents,  taken 
immediately  after  the  accident,  and  before  auvthing  had  been  dis¬ 
turbed,  was  shown.  If  this  could  be  done  in  all  cases  of  fatal 
accidents,  it  would  be  far  more  valuable  evidence  to  the  coroner  and 
jury  than  much  of  the  verbal  evidence  given  by  witnesses.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  a  camera  is  not  always  readily  available,  as 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  this  instance. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

A  Turmeric  Printing*  Process. —  A  writer  in  the  Photo- 
grajdiische  Chronik  describes  this  as  follows: — Turmeric  is  derived 
from  the  rhizome  of  two  varieties  of  plants,  Curcuma  longa  a;id 
Curcuma  rotunda;  the  best  kind  is  the  Chinese,  the  next  the  Japanese, 
the  worst  the  Barbadoes.  Turmeric  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of 
powder,  and  gives  up  to  alcohol  its  peculiar  orange  colouring 
matter,  a  solution  of  which  on  paper  or  metal  gives  a  negative  from 
a  negative  as  the  colour  is  discharged  by  light,  aud  only  by  develop¬ 
ment  with  spirit  and  water,  or,  with  long  exposure,  by  the  forma- 
alone  gives  positives. 

It  can  be  used  for  zincography,  photo-lithography,  and  three-colour 
printing.  For  zincography  it  is  u^ed  as  follows  :  10  parts  of  Chinese 
turmeric  should  be  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  alcohol.  If  chloroform 
is  used  instead  of  alcohol,  more  soluble  matter  is  extracted,  and  with 
the  addition  of  5  parts  of  oil  of  lavender  it  withstands  acid  better, 
and  the  solution  is  more  sensitive.  In  order  to  judge  better  of 
development,  2  parts  of  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  methyl- 
violet  should  be  added.  The  image  thus  obtained  is  quite  as  resistant 
as  asphalt,  if  not  developed.  The  development  is  effected  with 
alcohol.  Although  this  process  can  be  used  for  zinc  etching,  it 
presents  no  advantages  over  the  albumen  or  fish-glue  processes. 


For  photogravure  it  possesses  the  following  advantages It  does 
away  entirely  with  the  costly  carbon  paper  and  its  concomitant 
disadvantages  of  slow  drying  after  sensitising  and  slow  development, 
the  formation  of  blisters,  and  the  difficulty  of  seeing  the  image  in  the 
etching  bath. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  coating  the 
turmeric  solution,  or  that  the  asphalt  will  dissolve.  The  asphalt 
grain  is  rendered  insoluble  by  the  heating  and  by  exposure  to  light. 


For  photo-lithography,  ordinary  litho  paper  is  coated  with  the 
above-mentioned  turmeric  and  lavender  solution,  dried  and  exposed. 
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Then  the  paper  is  squeegeed  to  a  zinc  plate  moistened  with  spirit,  or 
to  a  stone  moistened  with  water ;  these  are  then  warmed  from  below 
till  the  resin  has  melted,  and  then  the  paper  removed  by  damping, 
and  the  zinc  or  stone  moderately  etched.  For  zinc,  the  etching 
solution  is  composed  of 

Water  .  1000  parts. 

Gum  solution  (1:5)  100  „ 

Nitric  acid .  15  ,, 


for  a  stone,  of 

Water  . 100  parts. 

Gum  solution  .  40  „ 

Acetic  acid  .  10  „ 

The  stone,  when  long  run3  are  required,  is  inked  up,  and  again 
etched.  The  advantages  of  this  process  are  that  it  does  away  with 
the  inking  up  of  the  print,  the  wearisome  washing  of  the  print,  the 
delicate  development  of  the  print,  and  the  difficult  transfer. 


For  three-colour  printing  the  following  may  be  used  as  a  filter  for 
the  blue  negative : — 

Chloroform  .  100  parts. 

Turmeric  .  15  „ 

Dragon’s  blood . 1  part. 

The  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
filtered. 

This  process  may  be  also  be  used  for  printing  from  negatives  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  by  substituting  other  light-sensitive  resins? 
such  as  asphalt,  guaiacum,  dragon’s  blood,  and  so  on,  various  shades 
may  be  obtained. 


Black  Va.rnish. — Herr  Fleck  strongly  recommends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  possessing  several  advantages  over  the  ordinary  formula  : — 


Sandarac . . .  10  parts. 

Absolute  alcohol . 100 


Nigrosin  (five  per  cent,  alcohol  solution) ....  10 


Varnishing’  Films. — Balagny  recommends  giving  cut  films 
a  coating  of  three  per  cent,  amyl-acetate  collodion,  to  which  about 
two  per  cent,  of  castor  oil  has  been  added.  The  film  should  be 
fastened  by  pins  to  a  board,  and  brushed  over  with  the  above  varnish, 
a  narrow  margin  being  left  untouched.  When  the  varnish  is  dry, 
the  film  should  be  turned  over  and  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  lie  states  that  films  treated  in  this  way  will  not  curl. 


To  Blacken  Steel  and  Iron.— In  Science  Pratique  a 

mixture  of 


Mercuric  chloride. 
Cupric  chloride. . . 
Hydrochloric  acid 

Alcohol . 

Water  . 


2  parts, 
1  part, 
6)  parts, 


is  suggested  for  blacking  steel.  The  article  should  be  well  cleaned 
and  immersed  in  the  above  for  a  few  minutes,  allowed  to  dry  and 
then  placed  in  boiling  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  operation 
repeated  if  not  black  enough. 


A  Beducer  for  Chloride  Prints.— Over-printed  proofs  on 
collodio  or  gelatino-chloride  paper  may  be  reduced  by  immersion  in  a 
bath  of 

Hypo  .  10  parts. 

Sol.  ammon.  bichromate  (one  per  cent.)  ....  2  „ 

Water .  100  „ 

- ♦ - 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NATURALIST. 
III. — Geological  Photography. 


Introductory — The  Camera  in  Topography — Photography  of  Rock  Scenery- 
Photography  and  Vulcanology — Subterranean  Photography — Museum  Pho¬ 
tography — Photography  of  Rock  Sections — Conclusion. 


Introductory. 


A  Rival  to  Herkomer’s  44 Artist- engraving1  ”  Pro¬ 
cess. — It  is  reported  that  a  Swiss  named  Ziircher  has  discovered  a 
process  which  gives  far  more  successful  results  than  Professor 
Ilerkomer’s  new  (F)  process,  and  that  he  has  sold  it  to  three 
Amsterdam  firms. 


Bead  Black  Varnish. — The  following  formula  is  suggested 
as  giving  an  absolutely  dead,  lustreless  surface : — 

Water  .  500  parts. 

Borax  .  15 

Shellac .  30  „ 

Glycerine . 15  „ 

Dissolve  and  add — 

Aniline  black  .  60  parts, 

and  apply  with  a  brush. 


Reducing*  Fog’. — Chemical  fog,  according  to  the  PhotograpJiisclie 
Archiv,  may  be  eliminated  by  immersing  the  fixed  and  well-washed 
negative  in : — 

Sulphate  of  copper .  5  parts, 

Potassium  bromide . „  „  5  ,, 

Water .  500  „ 

for  about  half  to  one  minute,  or  until  the  surface  is  just  bleached, 
then  refixing.  The  negative,  after  this  treatment,  can,  if  necessary, 
be  intensified. 


Ferric  Sulphate  as  Restrainer.  —  Le  Roy,  in  the 
Bulletin  de  la  Society  Francaise,  suggests  the  use  of  ferric  sulphate 
as  a  restrainer  in  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer,  and  states  that  it  is 
better  than  using  an  old  developer,  as  its  action  is  more  certain. 
About  ten  or  twenty  drops  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  should  be 
added  to  each  ounce  of  the  developer.  Ferric  sulphate,  or  persul¬ 
phate  of  iron,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  quoted  at  2-s.  6d.  per  pound. 


In  former  papers*  an  attempt  was  made  to  summarise  the 
various  methods  of  utilising  photography  in  the  two  chief  depart¬ 
ments  of  natural  history,  viz.,  botany  and  zoology :  but  there 
still  remains  to  be  described  the  application  of  photographic  methods 
to  the  study  of  the  inanimate  world.  The  employment  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  both  in  physiography  and  in  geology,  has,  of  late  years, 
assumed  a  new  interest,  owing  to  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of  the 
camera  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  geological  memoirs.  It  is 
true  that  the  great  perfection  of  modern  photo-mechanical  processes 
of  block  production  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  impetus  which  has 
been  given  to  geological  photography  ;  but  the  result  is,  nevertheless, 
the  same,  the  services  of  photography  can  no  longer  be  dispensed 
with  by  the  competent  geologist,  either  in  the  field  or  in  the 
laboratory.  The  timely  recognition  of  this  fact  led  the  British 
Association,  a  few  years  ago,  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  to  geology  the  full  advantages  of  the  spread  of  amateur 
photography  amongst  the  numerous  natural  history  societies  scattered 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  The  recommendations 
of  this  committee  are  easily  accessible,  and  need  not  be  recapitulated 
here.  The  result  of  their  efforts  has  been  to  accumulate  a  large  mass 
of  photographs,  many  of  them  of  exceptional  interest  and  value, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  the  scientific  world.  These 
photographs,  arranged  in  Zaehnsdorf’s  self-binding  mounts,  are 
destined  to  be  placed  in  the  library  of  the  Museum  cf  Practical 
Geology.  They  treat  of  almost  every  department  of  geology  and 
physiography,  of  inland  erosion  by  wind  and  water,  sea-coast  erosion, 
cavern  formation,  basaltic  structures,  glacial  erosion,  fossils  in  situ, 
and  all  forms  of  earth  sculpture.  But,  although  the  invitation  of 
the  committee  has  met  with  a  fair  response,  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done,  and  there  is  a  good  opening  for  photographers,  both  pro¬ 
fessional  and  amateur,  to  assist  in  making  the  series  as  complete  as 
possible. 

As  examples  of  the  great  value  of  photographs  for  illustrating 
geological  memoirs,  we  may  refer,  amongst  many  others,  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Geologists’  Association,  which  are  often  most 
effectively  illustrated  by  blocks  from  actual  photographs,  as  well  as 
to  the  beautifully  illustrated  reports  of  the  United  States  Geological 

*  Sie  The  British  Journal  of  Photo  3Rathy,  vol.  x!ii. 
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Survey,  and  the  valuable  work  of  Savile  Kent  on  The  Great  Barrier 
Reef  of  Australia,  not  to  mention  earlier  productions,  such  as  The 
Monograph  on  Echini,  illustrated  in  1872,  by  Professor  Agassiz,  by 
means  of  carbon  prints,  and  Johnston-Lavis’  book  on  the  volcanoes 
of  the  Lipari  Islands.  The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Dublin, 
displays  a  fine  series  of  geological  photographs,  chiefly  the  work  of 
amateurs,  presented  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ireland. 

We  will  now  examine  more  closely  some  of  the  special  applications 
of  photography  to  geological  investigation. 

The  Camera  in  Topography. 

In  every  geological  survey  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
topography  of  the  district  should  be  as  accurately  delineated  as 
possible.  To  do  this  by  the  usual  methods  of  triangulation 
involves  an  immense  expenditure  of  time  and  energy,  quite  out 
of  the  question  where  large  districts  have  to  be  rapidly  surveyed. 
But  in  photography  we  have  a  means  of  securing  this  object,  not 
only  with  great  rapidity,  but  also  with  any  required  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy,  an  inestimable  advantage  when  working  in  a  district  which 
has  not  previously  been  mapped. 

One  of  the  novelties  exhibited  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition  was  a 
photographic  map  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  Park  of  Canada.  This 
map  was  made  up  of  twelve  sheets,  each  covering  an  area  of  about 
sixty-three  square  miles,  and  every  measurement  usually  made  upon 
the  ground  itself,  was  obtained  from  photographs  by  the  application 
of  the  laws  of  lens  perspective.*  The  photographs  were  made  from 
seventeen  stations  to  each  sheet,  each  station  being  visible  from  at 
least  two  others. 

This  development  of  photography,  pointed  out  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  by  Chevallier  and  others,  has  attracted  more  attention  in 
France  and  Germany  than  in  this  country.  Although  it  has  not, 
for  various  reasons,  supplanted  the  older  methods  of  mapping,  yet 
for  rapid  surveys  in  open  country  it  promises  to  be  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  geologist. 

Quite  recently  a  camera  has  been  specially  designed  for  geological 
survey,  by  Mr.  J.  Bridges  Lee.f  A  photographic  camera  is  fitted 
with  a  magnetic  needle,  carrying  a  vertical  transparent  scale  divided 
into  360  degrees.  The  lens  carries  two  cross  fibres  intersecting  at 
right  angles.  On  accurately  levelling  the  camera  by  levelling 
screws,  any  photograph  taken  by  it  has  automatically  recorded  upon 
it  the  image  of  the  fibres,  showing  the  true  bearing  of  the  vertical 
plane  through  the  centre  of  the  lens,  as  well  as  the  horizontal  plane 
at  right  angles  to  it.  The  camera  carries’  a  telescopic  finder  with 
crossed  fibres,  and  revolves  on  a  graduated  circle,  by  means  of  which 
it  can  be  turned  through  any  desired  angle. 

Camera  surveying  has  also  been  recently  adopted  by  Dr.  Otto  J. 
Klotz  in  mapping  the  Baird  Glacier,  Alaska. J  Any  camera  can  be 
adapted,  with  little  trouble,  for  this  purpose,  if  the  surveyor  is 
provided  with  a  Galton’s  pocket  altazimuth,  or  even  an  ordinary 
prismatic  compass ;  but  the  complete  discussion  of  all  the  details 
involved  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  now  be  given  to  it. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  a  photographic  survey  is  the 
impossibility  of  recognising  the  same  point  in  the  different  photo¬ 
graphs  from  which  the  results  are  plotted.  This  makes  it  absolutely 
essential  that  the  same  person  should  both  take  the  photograph  and 
plot  the  work.  It  would  materially  increase  the  permanent  value  of 
geological  photographs  in  general  if,  in  all  cases,  the  true  compass 
bearing  of  the  camera  were  registered  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
view. 

Photography  of  Rock  Scenery. 

Geological  photographs  should  show  as  far  as  possible  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  features  of  the  various  rocks  and  their  influence  upon 
scenery.  The  nature  of  the  rock,  for  example,  has  an  important 
influence  upon  the  contour  of  mountain  masses.  The  profile  of  a 
limestone  mountain,  possessing  what  Leslie  Stephen  calls  the 
“  writing  desk  formation,”  the  ruined  masonry  appearance  of 
dolomite,  the  sharp  spikes  of  u  aiguilles  ”  and  the  massive  flat- 
topped  outline  of  a  granite  boss,  these  are  examples  of  the  points 
in  a  mountain  photograph  which  appeal  to  the  eye  of  the 
geologist. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  often  some  considerable  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
perly  rendering  distant  views  of  mountainous  country.  A  lens  of 
short  focus  is  useless  for  this  purpose,  and  a  twelve- inch  lens  is 
rarely  at  the  command  of  the  geologist,  who  must  of  necessity  be  as 
lightly  equipped  as  possible.  Donkin  recommended  the  simple 
device  of  halving  a  symmetrical  combination,  with  the  result  of 

*  American  Annual  of  Photography,  1895,  p.  88. 

f  Geological  Magazine,  January  1895,  p.  44. 

£  American  Journal  of  Geology,  vol.  iii.  No.  5,  July  1895,  p.  112. 


doubling  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  The  swing  back  also  comee 
into  prominence  in  mountain  work.  There  is  a  tendency  to  tilt  the 
camera  upwards,  and,  if  the  back  is  not  vertical  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  effect  will  be  to  flatten  the  mountain  to  a  marked 
degree.  In  the  same  way  the  slope  is  exaggerated  by  leaning  the 
ground  glass  forward.  Burton,  in  producing  photographic  illustra¬ 
tions  for  his  work  on  TheVolcanoes  (f  Japan,  was  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  paying  special  attention  to  atmospheric  effect.  His 
advice  is  to  resist  the  natural  temptation  to  photograph  mountains 
when  the  atmosphere  is  clearest,  but  to  choose  a  time  when  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  haze.  Otherwise  no  true  idea  of  6ize  or 
grandeur  can  be  obtained,  the  photograph  looking  more  like  the 
picture  of  a  model  only.  The  idea  of  distance  is  also  helped  by  the 
proper  selection  of  a  foreground. 

Another  difficulty  in  photographing  distant  mountains  is  the 
tendency  for  the  outlines  to  merge  into  the  sky,  an  evil  which  is 
often  remedied  by  the  use  of  the  yellow  screen  and  orthochromatic 
plates.  Where  there  is  much  snow  or  glacial  ice,  it  becomes  still 
more  difficult  to  preserve  those  good  half-tones  upon  which  the 
success  of  a  picture  depends.  Mrs.  Main  recommends  in  this  case 
the  use  of  slow  plates  with  a  small  stop  and  full  exposure,  taking 
care  to  take  such  photographs  in  sunshine  rather  than  in  dull 
weather.  Glaciers  especially  reflect  a  bluish  light,  most  difficult  to 
deal  with  satisfactorily  unless  the  yellow  screen  is  used. 

J.  Vincent  Elsden. 

(To  be  continued.) 

f  - ♦ - 

PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  “NATURAL  COLOURS:”  SELLE’S  PROCESS. 

The  inventor  of  this  process,  Dr.  Gustav  Selle,  of  Brandenburg,  th'Jts 
describes  his  improvements  in  the  production  of  “  photographs  in  natural 
colours — 

The  present  known  processes  for  producing  photographs  in  colours  are, 
broadly,  of  two  kinds.  In  Lippmann’s  process,  the  coloured  image  is- 
produced  on  one  plate  only  in  interference  colours,  whilst,  in  the  other 
method,  the  coloured  photograph  is  produced  by  superposing  three  single 
coloured  images,  produced  with  artificial  colours  one  upon  the  other. 

In  Lippmann’s  process  the  photography  of  living  or  moving  objects 
seems  practically  excluded,  on  account  of  the  necessarily  long  duration  of 
exposure,  whilst,  in  the  process  described  in  the  present  specification, 
which  belongs  to  the  second  category  on  account  of  the  relatively  short 
duration  of  exposure,  also  objects  which  are  quiet  only  for  a  short  time- 
can  be  photographed  in  colours.  In  this  present  method  it  is  neither 
necessary  to  make  for  each  copy  of  the  photograph  a  new  exposure,  as- in 
Lippman’s  method,  nor  is  the  production  so  difficult  and  circumstantial 
as,  for  example,  in  the  Vogel-Ulrich  method,  in  which  must  be  produced 
coloured  plates  from  which  printed  impressions  are  made. 

The  present  process  is  divided  essentially  into  two  parts. 

1.  The  production  of  the  negative. 

2.  The  production  by  copying  of  the  positive. 

The  production  of  the  negative  is  made  in  the  known  manner  by 
photographing  an  object  three  times,  one  after  the  other — first,  behind  a 
red ;  secondly,  behind  a  green ;  and,  thirdly,  behind  a  dark  blue,  light 
filter. 

The  positive  is  produced  by  making  three  positives  behind  the  corre¬ 
sponding  three  negatives,  each  being  then  coloured  in  the  colour  comple¬ 
mentary  to  the  light  filter  of  its  corresponding  negative,  and  by  putting 
these  three  positives  one  over  the  other. 

Such  a  complementary  positive  is  made  by  covering  with  a  thini 
collodion  skin,  serving  as  image  carrier,  a  glass  plate,  which  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  rim  of  gelatine  solution,  and  then  pouring  over  the  same; 
plate  a  chrom-gelatine  emulsion. 

After  having  dried  the  plate  so  prepared,  it  is  exposed  behind  one  of 
the  three  negatives,  for  example,  the  negative  I.  for  red,  then  washed  in- 
cold  water,  and  put  into  a  colour  solution  complementary  to  red,  for 
example,  in  a  colour  bath  of  methyl  blue. 

The  plate  remains  in  this  bath  until  the  blue  image  is  completely 
developed,  whereupon  it  is  taken  out,  dried,  and  covered  with  collodion. 

In  the  same  manner  a  second  positive  is  produced  by  exposing  a  second 
glass  plate  prepared  in  the  same  manner  behind  the  negative  H.,  taken 
with  the  green  light  filter.  This  is  now  developed  in  a  colour  bath, 
complementary  to  green,  for  example,  in  one  of  fuchsin,  and  finally 
treated  exactly  as  the  blue  one. 

In  the  same  way  is  produced  behind  negative  III.  the  positive  HI., 
which  is  developed  in  a  colour  bath  complementary  to  blue,  for  example, 
in  one  of  helianthin. 

When  all  three  positives  are  produced,  they  are  superposed  as 
follows : — 

The  edges  of  the  rose  image  II.  are  cut,  and  a  transfer  paper  is  squeezed 
upon  it ;  the  thin  collodion  skin  is  taken  off  with  the  paper,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  upon  positive  I.  (blue),  which  has  been  previously  covered  with 
gelatine  as  adhesive  substance,  the  two  images  are  put  one  upon  the 
other,  pressed  together,  and  transfer  paper  is  taken  off.  In  the  same 
way  the  positive  III.  (yellow)  is  transferred  on  the  upper  of  the  other  two-. 
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and  a,  positive  in  natural  colours  is  thus  produced,  which  consists  of 
collodion  or  other  thin  skins,  and  can  be  easily  transferred  to  a  permanent 
support  of  paper,  opal,  glass,  &c. 

The  inventor’s  claims  are  for  :  1.  A  positive  process  for  producing 
coloured  photographs,  comprising  the  employment  of  very  thin  but 
transportable  collodion  skins  as  image- carriers,  which  are  treated  with 
chrom-gelatine  emulsion,  whereupon,  after  exposure  behind  corresponding 
negatives,  the  soluble  salts  are  washed  out  in  cold  water,  and  the  image 
made  sensitive  in  this  manner  for  colour  baths  is  developed  in  corre¬ 
sponding  colour  baths.  2.  In  the  method  described  in  Claim  1,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  photographs  in  natural  colours  in  the  known  three-colours 
system,  by  putting  single  coloured  collodion  skins  produced  according  to 
Claim  1  one  upon  the  other. 


/  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  COLOURS:  LUMlIiRE’S  PROCESS. 

Messrs.  A.  &  L.  LumiIcre,  of  Lyons,  have  patented  “an  improved  photo¬ 
graphic  process  giving,  without  transfer,  images  with  their  half-tints,  and 
the  application  of  this  process  to  photography  in  colours.” 

The  process  is  thus  described : — As  is  well  known,  Messrs.  Cros  and 
Ducos  du  Ilauron  s  method  of  photographically  obtaining  colours  consists 
in  producing  three  negatives  of  the  same  object,  each  negative  represent¬ 
ing  the  negative  image  of  the  red,  yellow,  and  blue  radiations  emitted  or 
reflected  by  the  said  object,  each  of  these  negatives  being  then  used  for 
obtaining  a  monochrome  image  in  either  red,  yellow,  or  blue.  The  super¬ 
position  of  these  three  monochromes  reconstitutes,  therefore,  the  colours 
of  the  original. 

This  process  has  not  hitherto  been  practically  adopted,  as  the  obtaining 
and  superposition  of  monochromes  have  presented  great  difficulties. 

This  result  has,  nevertheless,  been  accomplished  by  the  communicators 
by  the  employment  of  the  following  photographic  process  using  bichro- 
mated  mucilages. 

They  have  remarked  that  bichromated  glue,  soluble  in  a  cold  state, 
which  does  not  give  the  demi-tints  when  it  is  employed  alone,  acquires 
this  property  when  insoluble  substances  are  added  to  it  under  certain 
conditions.  If,  for  example,  to  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  glue  there  is 
added  about  five  per  cent,  of  bichromate  of  ammonia,  and  from  about 
five  to  ten  per  cent,  of  bromide  of  silver  emulsion,  and  that  this  prepara¬ 
tion  is  spread  in  a  thin  layer  upon  a  glass  plate,  there  is  obtained  a 
sensitive  surface  which  is  exposed  to  light  under  the  negative  to  be  re¬ 
produced.  When  it  has  been  sufficiently  exposed,  the  plate  is  washed  in 
cold  water,  and  there  is  thus  obtained  an  image  scarcely  visible,  furnished 
by  the  glue  which  has  been  rendered  insoluble,  and  which  can  be  coloured 
with  suitably  chosen  colouring  matters. 

The  bromide  of  silver  is  removed  by  a  suitable  solvent— hyposulphite 
of  soda,  for  example. 

.  Process  gives,  with  the  greatest  facility,  positives  of  all  the  colours 
with  all  the  graduations  of  tints  of  the  negative. 

The  colouring  matter  can  also  be  added  before  spreading  the  sensitive 
substance  on  the  glass  or  other  support,  and  a  complete  positive  obtained 
by  simple  washing  in  cold  water. 

The  patentees’  claims  are  1.  The  employment  of  bichromated  muci- 
laAeS/°iUb  ?  m  a, co^  state  to  which  suitable  insoluble  substances  are 
added,  for  the  production  of  photographic  images  without  transfer,  with 
all  them  demi-tints,  these  substances  being  afterwards  eliminated  by 
suitable  solvents  or  allowed  to  remain  in  the  layer,  substantially  as 
herein  described.  2.  In  the  photographic  process  herein  described,  the 
employment  of  gelatine  and  other  mucilages  soluble  in  lukewarm  or  tepid 
water,  substantially  as  herein  described.  3.  The  employment  of  the 
process  without  transfer  herein  described  for  obtaining  proofs  in  colours 
upon  glass,  paper,  or  other  support,  by  the  successive  impression  on  the 
same  plate  of  three  monochrome  images  obtained  from  three  negatives 
substantially  as  herein  described.  4.  In  the  production  of  photographs 
m  colours,  the  employment  of  the  process  herein  described 


RONTGEN’S  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  THE  INVISIBLE.* 

When  electric  sparks  are  caused  to  pass  between  terminals  enclosed  in 
a  glass  bulb,  and  the  air  is  gradually  removed  from  the  bulb  by  means  of 
a  suitable  pump,  a  series  of  phenomena  present  themselves  to  view. 
First  of  all,  as  I  will  now  show  you,  as  the  exhaustion  proceeds,  the 
spark  which,  to  begin  with,  was  thin,  broadens  out  into  a  description  of 
flame  ;  next  the  flame  disappears,  and  the  whole  bulb  becomes  filled  with 
pale  phosphorescent  light,  the  colour  of  which  is  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  residual  gas.  Bulbs  exhausted  to  this  degree,  and  con¬ 
taining  different  kinds  of  residual  gases,  are  known  as  Geissler  tubes,  and 
in  them  the  luminescence  under  the  electric  discharge  is  believed  to  be 
due  to  violent  commotion  and  frequent  collisions  among  the  molecules  of 
the  residual  gas,  which,  owing  to  the  exhaustion,  are  much  further  apart, 
and  are  therefore  much  more  free  to  move  about  than  they  are  in  the 
case  of  gases  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure. 

If  the  exhaustion  be  continued  considerably  beyond  the  point  to  which 
*  Continued  from  page  168, 


Geissler  tubes  are  exhausted,  there  is  again  a  change  in  the  phenomena. 
As  will  be  seen  in  the  tubes  that  I  am  now  connecting,  the  small  amount 
of  air  that  still  remains  in  the  tubes  is  practically  non-luminous,  but  the 
glass  itself  is  now  luminescent,  more  especially  at  a  point  which  is 
directly  opposite  the  plate  terminal  inside  the  tube  that  is  connected  with 
the  source  of  negative  electricity.  Further,  I  will  show  you  tubes  in 
which  certain  phosphorescent  substances— such  as  the  sulphides  of 
calcium  and  strontium— are  placed  inside  the  tube  opposite  the  negative 
terminal  or  cathode,  as  it  is  called ;  and  you  will  see  that,  under  the 
influence  of  the  discharge,  these  substances  luminesce  with  great 
brilliancy,  and  with  different  colours,  according  to  their  material. 

These  tubes  are  Crookes’  tubes,  and  it  is  to  the  labours  and  great 
experimental  skill  of  Professor  Crookes  that  we  owe  much  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  we  have  as  to  these  phenomena. 

As  I  mentioned  to  you,  in  order  to  produce  luminescence  in  the  phos¬ 
phorescent  substance  placed  inside  the  tubes,  it  is  necessary  that  this 
should  be  directly  opposite  the  cathode  terminal,  and  the  luminescence 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  due  to  some  form  of  emanation  that  proceeds  in 
straight  lines  from  the  cathode  terminal  normally  from  its  surface.  That 
this  is  the  case  can  be  seen  from  the  behaviour  of  the  Crookes’  tube  that  I 
will  now  put  into  operation.  In  this  tube  there  is  a  screen  of  aluminium, 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which  can  be  so  placed  as  to  be  in  the  direct  line 
between  the  cathode  terminal  and  the  glass.  As  you  will  observe  when 
I  turn  on  the  electric  current,  the  cross  casts  an  intense  shadow  on  that 
portion  of  the  glass  that  it  screens  from  the  cathode  rays.  This  tube 
also  serves  to  show  another  phenomenon  peculiar  to  these  tubes.  I  will 
now  remove  the  aluminium  cross,  and  allow  the  rays  to  strike  upon  the 
whole  surface  of  the  glass ;  where  previously  there  was  a  dark  shadow  of 
the  cross,  you  now  see  a  bright  image  of  the  same  form.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is  this,  after  the  glass  has  luminesced  for  a  certain  time  under  the 
action  of  the  rays,  it  becomes  fatigued,  and  until  it  has  had  a  rest  will 
not  light  up  so  brilliantly  as  before.  That  portion  of  the  glass  which,  in 
the  first  experiment,  was  protected  by  the  cross,  is  less  fatigued  than’the 
remainder,  which  has  been  luminescing  for  a  longer  time  ;  consequently 
it  is  now  more  brilliantly  luminescent  than  the  more  fatigued  portion. 

The  cathode  rays  are  also  capable  of  doing  actual  mechanical  work.  I 
have  here  one  of  Professor  Crookes’  tubes,  which  contains  a  small  mill 
with  inclined  mica  vanes  similar  to  those  used  in  Crookes’  radiometer, 
The  cathode  waves,  as  you  see,  cause  these  vanes  tojrotate  rapidly,  making 
them  at  the  same  time  luminesce  with  beautiful  colours,  due  to  the  rare 
earths  with  which  they  are  coated. 

What  the  cathode  rays  really  are  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  The  fact 
that  they  can  be  deflected  by  a  magnet,  as  I  will  show  you,  seems  to 
support  the  theory  held  by  Crookes  himself,  and  by  most  English 
scientists,  that  they  consist  of  streams  of  electrified  particles  of  matter, 
probably  particles  of  the  residual  gas,  which,  being  negatively  electrified 
are  violently  repelled  from  the  negative  electrode,  and,  being  in  this  way 
projected  across  the  interior  of  the  tube,  produce  luminescence  of  the 
glass  or  other  substances  by  their  bombardment.  It  may  be  perhaps 
thought  that  the  exhaustion  in  tubes  of  this  description  is  so  high  that 
there  cannot  be  a  sufficient  number  of  molecules  of  residual  gas  left  to 
countenance  such  an  explanation.  According,  however,  to  a  calculation 
of  Professor  Lodge,  and  assuming  the  tube  that  I  hold  in  my  hand  has 
ten  inches  cubical  content,  and  further  assuming  the  exhaustion  of  this 
tube  is  so  good  that  only  one  hundred-millionth  of  the  original 
atmospheric  pressure  remains,  which  I  may  say  corresponds  to  about 
one  500th  of  an  inch  in  a  barometric  column  three  miles  high,  assuming 
all  this,  there  are  still  some  sixteen  thousand  billion  molecules  of  residual 
air  left  in  the  tube. 

However,  just  as  in  medicine  it  is  at  present  the  fashion  to  attribute  all 
diseases  to  microbes,  so,  especially  among  Continental  scientists,  it  is  now 
veiy  fashionable  to  attribute  most  things  to  wave  motions  in  the  ether  ; 
consequently  there  are  many  eminent  scientific  men,  both  here  and  more 
especially  abroad,  who  do  not  uphold  the  Crookes’  theory  of  radiant 
matter,  but  who  imagine  that  the  cathode  rays  are  more  nearly  akin  to 
light  or  sound. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  what  takes  place  inside  the  tube, 
and  till  a  few  years  ago  it  was  not  known  that,  apart  from  the  light  that 
emanated  from  the  tube  and  was  visible  to  the  eye,  there  was  any¬ 
thing  further.  Some  three  years  since,  however,  Lenard  discovered  the 
interesting  fact  that  it  was  possible  to  bring  the  cathode  rays  outside  of 
the  tube  by  inserting  in  the  latter  an  aluminium  window.  He  had 
noticed  that  glass  was  exceedingly  opaque  to  these  radiations,  and  he 
argued  that  it  was  due  to  this  that  the  radiations  were  not  able  to  find  an 
exit  into  the  external  vicinity  of  the  tube.  Lenard  not  only  anticipated 
Piofessor  Rontgen  in  this  respect,  but  he  also  succeeded  in  obtaining 
actual  photographic  impressions  through  various  substances  by  means  of 
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the  cathode  rays.  He  noticed  that  some  of  these  rays  after  they  had  left 
the  tubes,  were  deflected  by  a  magnet,  and  that  others  were  not,  that 
they  appeared  to  pass  without  difficulty  through  many  substances  which, 
to  ordinary  light,  were  entirely  opaque  ;  in  fact,  he  did  some  three  years 
ago  a  large  number  of  things  which  recently  have  been  accepted  by  the 
public  as  entirely  novel. 

Rontgen,  on  the  other  hand,  deserves  the  undoubted  credit  of  having 
discovered  what  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable,  and  probably  at  pre¬ 
sent,  the  most  useful  purpose  to  which  photography,  by  means  of  these 
radiations,  can  be  put.  He  found  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  bones  are 
more  opaque  to  these  radiations  than  flesh,  it  is  possible  by  their 
means  to  obtain  accurate  pictures  of  the  bones  in  the  living  body.  It 
must  be  understood  that  these  pictures — some  of  which  taken  by  myself  I 
will  shorty  throw  upon  the  screen — are  obtained  without  the  use  of  any 
camera  or  lens.  They  are,  in  fact,  merely  shadow  pictures.  They  differ, 
however,  from  the  ordinary  shadows  that  would  be  cast  by  the  hand  or 
other  portion  of  the  body  being  interposed  between  a  source  of  light  and 
a  screen,  in  that  with  the  Rontgen  rays  the  bones  cast  a  more  dense 
shadow  than  the  flesh,  and  are,  consequently,  visible  through  the  latter  on 
the  developed  photograph.  Similarly  metallic  objects  enclosed  in  a 
wooden  box,  or  coins  in  a  purse,  cast  more  intense  shadows  than  the 
wood  of  the  box  or  the  leather  of  the  purse,  and  thus  impress  their 
images  upon  the  photographic  plate. 

Further,  it  must  be  understood  that  Rontgen,  in  his  experiments, 
employed  no  aluminium  window  to  his  tube,  and  it  is  a  question  whether 
his  rays  are  really  at  all  of  the  same  nature,  as  Lenard’s  cathode  rays,  on 
passing  through  the  glass  walls  of  the  tube,  become  converted  into  some¬ 
thing  else,  or  that  a  portion  of  them — that  portion  that  is  deflectable  by 
a  magnet — are,  as  it  were,  filtered  out.  In  any  case,  the  Rontgen  rays 
have  many  peculiarities.  They  penetrate  with  little  difficulty  many  sub¬ 
stances  which,  to  ordinary  light,  are  quite  opaque.  They  penetrate 
metals  with  difficulty,  though  all  metals  in  sufficiently  thin  sheets  appear 
to  be  more  or  les3  transparent  to  them.  The  heavier  metals  are  most 
opaque,  and  aluminium,  which  is  one  of  the  lightest  of  metals,  is  one  of 
the  most  transparent.  They  pierce  most  organic  materials  with  ease, 
and,  apparently,  without  much  regard  to  their  colour.  For  instance, 
ebony  does  no'  appear,  in  any  appreciable  extent,  to  be  more  opaque  than 
pine.  Ebonite,  vulcanised  fibre,  black  paper,  and  other  substances 
which  are  entirely  opaque  to  ordinary  light,  are  exceedingly  transparent 
to  these  rays,  while  glass,  fluorspar,  and  other  substances  that  are  very 
transparent  to  light,  to  these  rays  are  remarkably  opaque.  In  fact,  the 
opaqueness  or  transparency  of  substances  to  ordinary  light  is  no  guide 
whatever  of  their  transparency  to  the  Rontgen  rays,  and,  as  has  recently 
been  discovered  by  Professor  Dewar,  the  true  fact  of  the  case  seems  to  be 
that  the  transparency  of  substances  to  these  rays  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  atomic  weights  of  their  elementary  constituents.  This  connexion 
with  gravity  is  most  interesting,  for,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  supports 
the  theory  that  these  rays  are  not  similar  to  light,  but  more  resemble 
streams  of  minute  projectiles  which  are  more  or  less  arrested  in  their 
course  by  the  inertia  of  the  particles  of  the  target  against  which  they  are 
thrown,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  long  ago  been  suggested  that  gravita¬ 
tion  may  be  due  to  a  longitudinal  wave  motion  of  the  ether. 

A.  A.  C.  Swinton,  A.M.I.C.E.,  M.I.E.E. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Otc  inquirer. 

In  this  column  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages ,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us  ! 
.  with  the  view  qf  eliciting  inf ormation  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 

Chlorophyll. — W.  H.  G.  writes  :  “For  various  purposes,  during 
the  past  few  years,  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives^has  recommended  the  use  of  ' 


chlorophyll  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  blue  myrtle.  As  1 
notice  that  that  gentleman  is  or  was  recently  in  this  country,  1 
should  be  extremely  obliged  if  he  could  give  me  any  information 
regarding  the  shrub  in  question,  as  I  have  made  inquiries  in  vurious 
quarters  without  finding  anybody  who  knows  anything  about  it. 
Is  it  a  native  of  America  only  ?  or,  if  it  grows  in  this  country, 
can  Mr.  Ives  say  by  what  name  it  is  known  here,  as  several 
nurserymen  I  have  applied  to  do  not  know  it  by  the  name  given 
above?  Again,  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ives  if  the  virtue  of 
the  blue  myrtle  lies  in  its  giving  a  product  differing  in  spectrum 
qualities  from  ordinary  chlorophyll,  or  whether  it  is  only  a 
richer  source  of  that  substance.  Also,  if  I  am  not  troubling 
him  too  much,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  a  description  of 
his  method  of  preparing  the  chlorophyll  solution.  Is  it 
necessary  to  extract  the  pure  chlorophyll,  that  is  to  say,  to  free 
it  from  its  waxy  and  other  impurities,  or  will  it  suffice  simply 
to  draw  out  the  colouring  matter  by  digesting  a  quantity  of 
leaves?  If  the  latter  will  do,  then  I  think  alcohol  or  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ether  will  be  found  preferable  to  ether  alone, 
owing  to  the  greater  solubility  of  the  chlorophyll  in  alcohol ; 
but,  if  it  is  needful  to  remove  the  waxy  constituents,  the 
presence  of  alcohol  will  interfere  with  their  ready  separation. 
If  Mr.  Ives,  or  any  other  of  your  readers,  could  advise  me  on 
these  points,  I  should  be  deeply  obliged.” 

Colour  Screens  for  Orthochromatic  Work  (To  Mr.  F.  II. 
Burton). — “  This  gentleman,  in  an  article,  recently,  alludes  to 
the  aqueous  solution  of  chromate  of  potash  as  being,  so  far  as 
at  present  known,  the  most  reliable  agent  for  cutting  off  the 
violet  and  ultra-violet  rays.  Which  chromate  of  potash  ?  The 
neutral,  or  the  acid,  or  dichromate  ?  These,  as  every  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  chemistry  knows,  are  salts  of  very  different 
colours,  the  one  being  a  pale  lemon  yellow,  the  other  a  deep  red; 
and,  though  the  latter,  in  weak  solution,  shows  very  little  of  the 
red  colour,  it  is  still  strength  for  strength — in  volume,  at  least — 
much  deeper  than  the  neutral  chromate.  Taking  a  solution  of 
five  grains  of  each  in  three  ounces  of  water,  which  is  about  the 
strength  recommended  by  Mr.  Burton,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute 
the  bichromate  to  three  times  the  volume  before  the  colours  of 
the  two  solutions  approximate,  when  an  ordinary  china  tea¬ 
cupful  of  each  are  placed  side  by  side ;  but,  if  coffee  cups  be 
taken,  then  the  bichromate  is  the  darker.  Similarly,  owing  to 
the  much  greater  tinctorial  power  of  the  neutral  chromate,  the 
more  the  solutions  are  diluted,  or  the  thinner  the  layer  of 
solution,  the  darker,  proportionately,  does  the  latter  appear — it 
falls  off,  in  fact,  to  a  far  less  degree  than  the  bichromate.  In¬ 
dependent,  then,  of  the  fact  that  the  absorption  spectra  of  two 
solutions  visually  apparently  equally  dense  must  vary  more  or 
less,  it  is  important  to  be  sure  which  of  the  two  salts  is  to  be 
used  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three  hundred.” — C.  P.  R. 

Collodio  Chloride  Paper  (To  “Wet  Plate  ”). — You  should  find 
less  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  solution  of  the  problem  you  have 
set  yourself  than  in  preparing  a  paper  to  be  toned  in  the 
ordinary  way.  There  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  preparing  an 
emulsion  that  will  give  any  desired  degree  of  contrast,  or  that 
will  work  well  with  either  thin  or  dense  negatives,  as  may  be 
required  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  image  to  tone  well  on 
the  ordinary  gold  bath.  That  necessity  removed,  it  is  pretty 
plain  sailing.  A  formula  something  like  the  following  will 
answer : — 

Pyroxyline  .  4  grains, 

Calcium  chloride .  „ 

Citric  acid .  3  „ 

Nitrate  of  silver .  12^  „ 

to  each  ounce  of  ether  and  alcohol  mixed  in  equal  parts  ;  that 
is  to  say,  those  are  the  contents  of  each  ounce  of  emulsion.  I 
presume  “Wet  Plate”  understands  howto  mix  them.  With 
such  an  emulsion  the  development  can  be  effected  in  the  same 
manner  as  with  gelatino-chloride,  either  with  a  preliminary 
soaking  in  bromide  of  potassium  solution,  or  with  such  a  solu¬ 
tion  as  that  recommended  for  Solio  paper,  containing  a  very 
large  proportion  of  bromide.  It  is  best  suited  for  negatives  of 
medium  density,  and  may  want  a  little  modification  for  very 
thin  or  very  dense  ones.  But  that  is  too  wide  a  subject  for  this 
column.” — Syntax. 

Films  of  Pure  Silver  Bromide  (To  Syntax). — “Latent  images 
produced  in  films  of  pure  silver  bromide  cannot  be  developed  by 
the  alkaline  method.  (See  Cantor  Lectures  by  Prof.  Meldola, 
March  1891.)  In  a  pure  film  of  bromide,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
solid  mass,  such  as  “  Syntax  ”  describes,  the  whole  of  the 
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molecules  are  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  chemical  reduction 
commencing  in  any  one  part  of  the  film  can  spread  throughout 
the  whole,  any  image  being  thereby  lost.  In  a  gelatine  bromide 
film,  which  contains  a  number  of  isolated  particles  separated 
from  each  other  by  gelatine,  only  such  particles  as  contain  a 
nucleus  of  light  altered  molecules  are  developable,  and  the 
action  cannot  spread  beyond  the  confines  of  the  particle.  The 
image  is  therefore  preserved.  There  is  also  another  point  to 
consider : — The  effect  produced  by  exposure  varies  according  to 
whether  a  sensitiser  is  present  or  not.  With  gelatine  there  is 
little  doubt  that  some  small  portion  of  bromide  is  actually 
removed  from  the  bromide  aud  absorbed  by  the  gelatine  which 
afterwards  readily  yields  it  up  to  the  developer.  The  result  is 
that  even  a  very  short  exposure  leaves  a  developable  nucleus  in 
the  particle.  If,  however,  no  sensitiser  is  present,  the  bromine 
is  not  actually  separated,  but  remains  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  light  product,  to  which  it  is  still,  to  a  certain  extent, 
attracted.  It  then  acts  as  a  powerful  restrainer  upon  the 
chemical  reduction  of  the  light  product,  which,  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  is  reduced  with  as  much  difficulty  as  if  it  had  never 
been  exposed  at  all.  Light  alone  may  be  considered  to  simply 
shake  up  the  molecule  of  silver  bromide,  the  atoms  of  which 
are  loosened  and  rearranged  in  a  different,  but  not  necessarily 
developable,  form.  If,  however,  a  sensitiser  is  present,  it  seizes 
the  opportunity,  afforded  by  the  disturbance,  to  abstract  an  atom 
of  bromide,  and  keeps  it.  Ihe  residue  is  then  easily  reducible. 
Fused  silver  bromide  is,  no  doubt,  much  less  sensitive,  either  to 
light  or  development,  than  a  simple  film,  hence  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  ‘  Syntax  ’  in  producing  any  effect  with  a  normal 
developer.  The  latent  image  on  pure  bromide  of  silver  is  de¬ 
velopable  by  the  physical  or  accretional  method.  The  visible 
image  is  then  built  up  upon  the  original  latent  image,  which 

probably  does  not  undergo  any  chemical  reduction  at  all.” _ 

C.  Welborne  Piper. 

T  have  just  noticed  one  of  your  readers  inquiring  the  best  means  of 
securing  a  situation  as  retoucher  in  Chicago.  The  problem  with 
retouchers  and  others  in  the  photographic  business  here  is  how 
to  get  out  of  it.  Business  is  very,  very  quiet,  and  a  good 
deal  of  my  time  is  taken  up  advising  people  to  keep  out,  or  get 
out,  according  to  circumstances. — A  Scot  in  Chicago. 

Foreign  Patents  — W.  W.  says  :  “  Would  you  kindly  give  me  the 
following  information  :  I  intend,  in  a  few  weeks,  making  pro¬ 
visional  application  for  a  patent.  Would  you  kindly  let  me 
know  the  cost  for  America,  France,  and  Germany,  and  if  I  can 
get  provisional  protection  the  same  as  for  a  British  patent  P 
Also,  after  having  obtained  a  British  patent,  must  I  take  out  the 
foreign  patents  at  once,  or  how  long  can  I  wait  p  ” _ The  in¬ 

formation  our  correspondent  seeks  is  best  obtained  from  a  patent 
agent ;  but  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  supply  it. 


Hefog  att&  Moteg. 

Rotal  Photographic  Society.— Technical  Meeting.  Tuesday,  March  24,  at 
12  Hanover-square,  at  eight  p.m.  The  Relative  Colour-sensitiveness  of 
Ordinary  and  Isochromatic  Plate s,  with  a  demonstration  by  Mr  F  E 

Ives.  ’  .  .  . 

The  Photographic  Club.— The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Plotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o’clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  March  25.  Travellers’  Night.  Lincoln  Cathedral ,  with 
lantern  illustrations,  by  Mr.  Fred  H.  Evans.  Afterwards  a  set  of  slides  by 
Messrs.  R.  W.  Thomas  k  Co.,  Limited,  illustrating  their  new  anti-halation 
plate,  will  be  passed  through  the  lantern. 

Mr.  G.  Abbott,  of  the  Natural  History  and  Philosophical  Society 
I  unbridge  Wells,  writes:  “I  forward  you  a  programme  of  the  Congress  to 
be  held  here  next  April.  Our  main  object  is  to  bring  about  a  union  of  all  the 
scientific  societies  in  the  south-east  of  England.  By  this  means  it  is  thought 
that  each  Society  could  and  would  co-operate  in  mauy  ways  ior  mutual 
advantage.  Photography  is  so  important  to  all  our  natural  history  societies 
that  1  hope  mauy  ot  the  amateur  photographic  societies  may  join  us.  We 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be 
covered  by  such  unions,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  British 
Association.” 

An  International  Exhibition  ot  Photography,  pictures,  transparencies 
apparatus-appliances,  and  photo-mechanical  work  will  be  held  in  the  Great 
Hall  ot  the  Society  Vert- eniging,  Harlem,  Holland,  from  May  16  to  26  1S96 
T\nier^the  Peonage  of  His  Excellency  Baronet  J.  W.  M.  Schrorer,  Commissary 
ot  H.M.  the  Queen  of  Holland,  and  Baronet  J.  W.  G.  Boreel  van  Hogelauden 
Mayor  ot  Harlem  organized  and  managed  by  the  Harlem  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Ulub.  the  International  Committee  consist  of  Messrs  Walter  D 
Welford.^  London;  Ernst  Juhl,  Kunsthalle,  Hamburg;  Maurice  Bucquet' 
Paris.  Special  notice.— All  communications  from  British  exhibitors  must  be 
made  to  Mr.  Walter  D.  Welford,  Photographic  Review  Offices,  15,  Farriumion- 


avenue,  London,  E.C.,  who  will  supply  forms  and  all  information,  and  receive 
the  entries,  entry  fees,  and  pictures.  recene 

On  Saturday  evening  last  the  premises  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Gotz,  215  Shaftesburv 
avenue,  were  burglariously  entered,  and  a  half-plate  Psycho  camera  and 
four  lenses  stolen.  The  matter  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Bow- 

street  police  officials.  The  numbers  and  description  of  the  lenses  are  • _ 

Zeiss  anastigmat,  by  Suter  .  No.  12  219 

~Ser.  1,  7  -27No.  5  ; 

>>  >>  >>  .  No.  12,213, 

Ser.  1,  7-27 No.  4  ; 

”  *>  >>  .  No.  11,305,  No.  2 ; 

And  Suter  rapid  aplanat,  eight  inches .  No,  15,314. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. — This  excellent  and  flourishing 
,  Society  held  its  animal  dinner  at  the  Holbern  Restaurant  on  Saturday,  March 
14.  The  President  of  the  Society  (Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Mummery)  was  in  the  chair 
and  among  those  present  were  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  Mr.  Debenham  Mr 
Ciapnian  Jones,  Mr.  Child  Bay  ley,  Mr.  Wall,  Mr.  Bedding,  Mr  j  A 
Srncl air,  Mr.  Golding,  Mr.  W.  B.  Goodwin,  Mr.  C.  Beadle,  and  many  other 
members  and  friends.  The  toasts  included  “The  North  Middlesex  Photo 
graphic  Society,”  “  The  Officers,”  “The  Press,”  “  The  Visitors,”  &c.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  the  certificates  gained  at  the  recent  Exhibition  of  the 
Judges'  W6re  LaDded  t0  the  winners  by  Mr-  Lambert,  who  was  one  of  the 

The  New  Photography.— The  hitherto  unaccomplished  task  of  passing 
Rontgen  rays  right  through  the  human  body  has  been  performed  by  Dr  Hall 
Edwards,  of  Birmingham,  who,  with  an  adult  subject,  has  obtained  photographs 
showing  the  backbone,  with  the  vertebra  and  the  spinal  cord  in  full  detail' 
Dr.  Hall- Edwards  has,  before  the  local  postal  authorities,  successfully  used 
A  rays  for  detecting  coins  in  newspapers,  embedded  in  sealing-wax  and 
otherwise  posted  contrary  to  regulations.  By  the  aid  of  the  Salvioni  Crvto- 
scope  objects  were  seen  through  hundreds  of  thicknesses  of  paper.— Mr.  A  F 
Stanley  Kent,  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  working  on  the  same  lines  as  Professor 
Rontgen,  has  succeeded  in  transmitting  the  X  rays  completely  through  the 
body ,  and  the  con  dition  of  such  organs  as  the  kidney  can  be  investigated.  The 
photographs  which  have  been  so  far  taken  show  those  portions  of  the'  bodv 
lying  between  the  fifth  rib  and  the  pelvis,  and  there  are  distinctly  visible  in 
these  photographs  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  the  spinal  column  and  the  lower 
ribs.  The  space  occupied  by  the  kidney  itself  is  slightly  more  transparent  in 
the  negatives,  thus  indicating  that  the  kidney  itself  is  rather  denser  than  the 

surrounding  tissues.  As  there  seems  some  doubt  as  to  the  opacity  of  the  renal 
calculi,  Mr.  Stanley  Kent  took  photographs  with  a  view  to  clear  up  this  point 
it  was  found  that,  although  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  relative 
transparency  of  the  different  stones,  all  of  them  are  sufficiently  opaque  to 
render  it  possible  to  differentiate  them  clearly  from  the  surrounding  tissues.— 
Mr.  Edison  professes,  according  to  a  Dalziel  s  despatch,  to  have  discovered  a 
chemical  substance— out  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  (which  he  tried— 
which  enables  the  Rontgen  shadows  to  be  seen  directly  by  the  naked  eye,  with 
the  result  that  the  physician  may  soon  be  able  to  study  his  patient  alive  as  he 
now  does  at  an  autopsy.  In  practice  the  patient  would  stand  between  the 
apparatus  and  a  screen,  out  of  sight  of  the  physician  so  far  as  the  ordinary 
light  is  concerned,  but  his  skeleton  would  be  revealed  on  the  crystal  side  of 
the  screen,  and  the  fat  and  muscles  would  be  indicated  by  variations  in  the 
density  of  the  shadows.  Physicians  will,  Mr.  Edison  asserts,  be  able  even  to 
trace  the  presence  of  consumption,  because  of  the  difference  in  solidity  shown 
by  the  diseased  and  healthy  parts  of  the  lung.  He  declines  to  divulge  the 
nature  of  his  chemical. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


March. 

Name  of  Society. 

23 . 

23 . 

23 . 

North  Middlesex . 

23  . 

Richmond  . 

24 . 

24 . 

24 . 

Hacknev . 

24 . 

Royal  Photographic  Society  .. 

2o . 

25 . 

OroyUou  Camera  Club  . 

25... . 

Levtoustone  . 

26 . 

Photographic  club  . 

26 . 

Ashton-under-Lyue . 

26 . 

Bradford  . 

26 . i 

Ireland  . 

26 . 

Leeds  Camera  Club . 

26 . 

Leigh  . 

26 . ! 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

26 . 

London  and  Provincial . 

26. . J 

Oldham  . 

26 . 

Woolwich  Photo.  Society . 

27 . 

(Jroydon  Microscopical . 

West  London . 

28 . 

Birkenhead  Photo.  Asso . 1 

Subject. 


Rehearsal  of  Slides  to  be  shown  on  25tli. 
The  Scottish  Alps.  W.  Laymond  Howie, 
j  Photography  and  Booh  Illustration.  A.  J. 
1  Johnson. 

1  Demonstration.  P.  Broomhall. 

(  Retouching,  and  the  Improvement  of  Ne- 
K  gatives.  Part  II.  Landscape  Nesra- 
(.  tives.  R.  C.  Whiting. 

Platinotype  Printing  by  the  Company. 

I  Trip  to  Lucerne  and  Venice.  W.  Fenton 
\  Jones  and  others, 
j  The  Relative  Colour-sensitiveness  of  Ordi- 
-s  nary  and  Isochromatic  Plates.  F.  E. 

(  Ives. 

General  Meeting. 

Twen'y-fifth  Public  Lantern  Show. 
Members’  Lantern  Evening. 

Lincoln  I'atliedral.  Fred  H.  Evans. 

|  A  Ramble  in  Far  l.ocliaber  and  Ultima 
\  Thule.  Dr.  A.  Hamilton. 

Members’  Quarterly  Competition. 
Photograph  c  Topics 
I  The  Chemistry  of  Photography. — IV. 

)  Lantern  -Hides.  Dr.  J.  T.  Thresh. 
Lantern  Evening. 

I  Fi  e  Hundred  Miles  up  the  Nile.  David 
\  Lews. 

Lantern  Evening. 

Round  about  Cropland.  J.  Chadwick. 

Mo u'nti ng  and  From  ing.  J.C.S.Mu m mery . 
Conversational  Meeting. 

Members’  Lantern  Evenim?. 

I  Social  Evening  and  Lantern  Lectuie. 

L  The  President. 
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ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

March  17, — Photo-mechanical  Meeting, — Mr.  C.  E  Hearson  in  the  chair 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  exhibited  a  print  made  in  1842  by  Mr.  Palmer,  then  of 
Newgate- street,  by  his  “intaglio  autographic  process”  (patent  No.  8987  of 
1841),  a  process  which  was  almost  identical  with 

Professor  Herkomer’s  “New  Art.” 

Mr.  Bolas  said  that,  as  he  understood  the  matter,  Professor  Herkomer’s  only 
claim  for  advance  on,  or  variation  from,  the  method  of  Palmer  was,  that,  in 
making  the  painted  image  conductive  of  electricity,  he  dusted  it  with  a 
roughening  powder  which  was  auto-discriminative — discriminative,  presumably, 
of  the  spirit  or  intention  of  the  artist ;  but,  if  the  Professor  could  fully  establish 
this  property  of  his  powder,  he  would  have  made  the  first  step  towards  a  “  new 
science” — experimental  psychology — for  which  he  would  win  greater  fame  than 
for  his  “new  art.”  The  specimen  shown  was  one  of  a  series  painted  upon 
silvered  copper  plate,  by  Lance,  and  electrotyped  by  Palmer  in  1842,  and 
appeared  to  Mr.  Bolas  to  possess  every  good  quality  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Herkomer’s  work,  and  with  the  advantage  of  reproducing  the  actual  touch 
and  texture  of  the  artist’s  original,  and  this  without  the  use  of  any  mechanical 
or  other  discriminative  device.  The  marvellous  play  of  gradation  obtainable 
by  Palmer’s  method  suggested  the  value  of  its  application  to  the  retouching 
of  the  reverse  upon  which  an  intaglio  photogriphic  plate  was  electrotyped, 
and  Palmer’s  specification  would  well  repay  perusal.  The  print  appeared  to 
have  a  wider  and  fuller  range  of  tone  than  was  obtainable  by  the  new  art ; 
the  use  of  a  discriminating  powder  (so  called)  only  resulted  in  a  less  successful 
print,  and  Mr.  Bolas  thought  that,  in  so  far  as  Professor  Herkomer's  method 
was  new,  it  was  so  much  the  worse.  For  a  powder  to  discriminate  was  a 
miracle,  a  new  fact  in  metaphysics. 

Captain  Collardon  described  various  methods  of  producing 

Irregular  Grain  without  Screens. 

The  first  method  was  based  on  the  reticulation  of  gelatine.  Autotype  tissue, 
sensitised  in  a  bath  of  three  per  cent,  bichromate  of  soda  and  three  per  cent, 
bichromate  of  potassium,  dried  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  contact  with  a  talced 
glass,  at  a  temperature  of  from  29°  to  30°  C.,  exposed  under  the  negative, 
and  immersed  in  water  at  19°  or  20°  C.  for  about  fortv  seconds,  ani 
here  the  reticulation  of  the  gelatine  was  under  complete  control,  and 
the  longer  the  immersion  the  coarser  would  be  the  resulting  grain.  The 
copper  plate  was  dusted  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  colophony  and  one  part 
each  of  mastic  and  sandarac,  and  the  carbon  tissue  was  then  squeegeed  upon  it. 
In  the  second  method,  white  lithographic  ink,  mixed  with  gold  size,  and 
thinned  with  turpentine,  was  distributed,  by  means  of  a  perfect  gelatine  roller, 
over  the  surface  of  a  fully  exposed  thin  negative.  The  nature  of  the  grain 
caused  by  this  operation  would  vary  with  the  manner  in  which  the  plate  was 
rolled  and  cross  rolled,  and  the  grain  could  be  applied,  if  desired,  to  particular 
parts  of  the  negative.  When  the  ink  was  dry,  the  negative  should  be  varnished, 
and  the  print  on  carbon  tissue  squeegeed  to  a  plate,  dusted  as  in  the  before- 
mentioned  process.  A  further  method  consisted  in  coating  a  plate  with  a  soft 
gelatine  and  bichromate,  exposing  under  a  negative,  soaking  in  water,  and 
inking  in  without  drying.  Prints  produced  by  each  of  these  methods  were 
passed  round  for  examination.  Referring  to  the  subject  of 

Colour  Printing, 

Captain  Collardon  showed  a  print  in  colours,  produced  by  a  process  which, 
he  said,  had  been  invented  by  an  Italian  gentleman,  and  by  means  of  which 
pictures  in  any  number  of  colours  could  be  made  at  the  rate  of  about  six 
hundred  an  hour  in  two  printings  only  and  in  unlimited  numbers,  all  the 
colours  being  printed  together  from  one  plate  in  the  first  operation,  and  a  key- 
block  in  brown,  sepia,  or  black,  by  the  second.  The  machine  was  at  present 
made  to  work  up  to  forty-two  inches,  but  no  difficulty  was  anticipated  in 
producing  much  larger  prints.  It  would  be  possible  to  reproduce  on  a  single 
page  of  an  illustrated  newspaper  as  many  as  half-a-dozen  pictures  of  different 
character,  and  each  of  several  different  colours —a  wash  drawing,  a  water 
colour,  an  oil  painting,  &c. — and  to  print  them  all  together  and  in  but  two 
workings.  Captain  Collardon  said  he  had  actually  seen  the  machine  at  work, 
or  he  would  not  have  believed  such  a  thing  was  possible ;  a  part  of  it  was 
covered  up  when  he  saw  it,  as  the  patent  was  not  completed,  but  he  under¬ 
stood  the  process  was  quite  novel  and  entirely  unlike  any  method  at  present 
known. 

Some  speculation  ensued  as  to  the  method  by  which  the  colour  print  had 
been  produced,  and  Messrs.  Ives,  Gamble,  and  Bolas  made  some  remarks  as  to 
the  advantages  arising  from  the  use  of  screens  with  broad  black  lines,  the 
general  opinion  appearing  to  be  that  such  screens, "while  transmitting  compara¬ 
tively  little  light,  gave  greater  control  over  gradation  than  more  open  screens. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

March  12, — Mr.  A.  Haddon  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Beckett,  said  one  could  send  a  ten-inch 
spark  through  a  ten-foot  tube,  provided  the  vacuum  was  not  perfect.  A  perfect 
vacuum  being  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  if  the  air  in  a  tube  were  rarefied 
as  far  as  possible,  one  could  bring  the  terminals  to  within  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  without  any  result. 

Colour  Sensitising. 

The  following  question  from  the  box  was  read  : — “  Where  is  there  to  be 
found  instructions  for  sensitising  dry  plates  for  various  separate  colours  ?” 

It  was  stated  that  Eder’s  work,  Ausfuhrliches  Handbuch,  Hiibl  in  the 
Correspondenz ,  and  several  German  works  and  English  translations,  gave 
instructions  for  doing  this. 

The  Stigmatic  and  Dallmeyer-Bergheim  Lenses. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer,  speaking  of  the  Stigmatic  lens,  showed  four  test 


negatives,  one  taken  with  an  ordinary  portrait  leus  made  from  the  old  glass 
in  which  it  was  impossible  to  eliminate  the  curvature  of  field  at  the  same  time 
as  the  astigmatic  error,  and  the  other  three  taken  with  different  sizes  of  the 
Stigmatic  lens,  made  of  the  Jeua  glass,  having  an  angle  of  about  6(r.  In  1 1n- 
first  negative  distinct  indications  of  astigmatic  error  were  noticeable  in  tin) 
corners,  while  in  the  others  this  had  been  eliminated  throughout.  With  the 
new  Jena  glass,  he  said,  opticians  had  been  able  to  get  rid  of  both  curvature  of 
field  and  astigmatism.  He  explained  by  diagram  how  Piazzi  Smyth  succeeded 
in  doing  this  by  the  use  of  a  strong  negative  lens  just  in  front  of  the 
plate,  and  how  he  discovered  the  method.  He  considered  the  new  Stigmatic 
lens  an  advance  on  anything  done,  and  that  the  calculations  involved  were 
very  pretty.  It  was,  per  sc,  a  portrait  lens.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  say 
that,  for  a  group,  a  lens,  with  slight  curvature  of  field,  if  free  from  astig¬ 
matism,  was  an  advantage.  However,  the  scientific  acme  was  to  free  a  lens 
from  that.  In  answer  to  a  query,  he  said  the  lens  must  be  used  as  a  whole. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  asked  what  was  the  rule  for  calculating  the  position  of 
the  stop  in  order  to  avoid  ghost  or  flare.  He  said  Miethe  had  stated  that,  if 
the  flare  was  four  times  as  great  as  the  lens,  it  did  not  matter, 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  said  there  was  really  no  rule,  and  that  it  was  an  extremely 
difficult  calculation.  He  described  a  simple  optical  test.  Ghost  and  Hare 
were  very  different  things. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  quoted  from  the  Zeiss  patents,  in  which  a  fraction  of 
the  focus  was  given  as  the  position  for  the  stop,  and  asked  whether  it  was  a 
complex  calculation. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  replied  yes,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  more  or  less 
arbitrary. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  asked  if  there  was  any  rule  with  regard  to  rapid 
rectilinears  and  flare  spot. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  stated  it  was  best  to  place  the  stop  almost  at  the  optical 
centre  of  the  whole  combination.  Speaking  of  the  Dallmeyer-Bergheim  lens, 
he  thought  Mr.  Bergheim  had  done  a  very  great  service  to  photographers  who 
wished  to  produce  work  that,  to  them  and  a  good  many  others,  was  distinctly 
artistic,  and  he  hoped  they  would  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  work.  The  con¬ 
struction  was  one  in  which  there  was  a  meniscus  lens,  the  barrel-shaped 
distortion  of  which  was  cured  by  a  negative  lens  at  the  back,  the  diaphragm 
being  in  front.  Regarding  achromatism,  this  lens  was  not  achromatic.  Both 
lenses  were  made  of  one  kind  of  glass,  and  purposely  left  so.  Mr.  Bergheim 
had  said  that,  from  his  own  experience,  he  thought  that  the  lack  of  perfect 
achromaticity  was  an  advantage,  in  that  the  image  was  somewhat  prismatic. 
Another  feature  was  in  the  separation  of  the  lenses,  which  produced  very 
varying  foci,  ranging  from  thirty-six  inches  to  sixty  inches  in  the  one  instru¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Bergheim’s  main  object  was  to  do  away  with  the  retoucher’s  art, 
and  attention  was  called  to  the  texture  in  some  specimen  photographs  handed 
round,  all  the  detail  being  given  in  a  softened  degree  without  destroying  the 
structure. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  did  not  think  justice  had  been  done  to  the  new 
Stigmatic  lens.  When  he  first  saw  it  he  considered  it  was  the  one  important 
advance  in  portrait  lenses  since  the  time  of  Petzval.  We  have  been  calling 
out  a  long  time  for  flatness  of  field,  although  a  good  deal  had  been  got  by 
putting  up  with  a  fair  amount  of  astigmatism.  The  work  we  had  to  do 
generally  was  such  as  would  be  best  done  with  a  flat-field  lens,  and  he  thought 
the  lens  a  vast  improvement. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  speaking  of  the  necessity  for  flat  or  round-field  lenses, 
thought  you  must  suit  your  lens  to  the  work  to  be  done.  He  doubted 
whether  one  could  get  a  lens  to  do  everything.  He  had  been  wanting  a  lens 
which  would  also  remove  those  intrusive  inequalities,  such  as  wrinkles  in  a 
photograph,  which  he  had  not  got  with  an  ordinary  lens,  and  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  was  an  uncorrected  spectacle  lens. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

March  11, — Mr.  Foxlee  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Freshwater  showed  some  interesting  photographs  which  he  had  made 
with  the  X  rays.  The  special  feature  about  these  latest  productions  of  the 
New  Photography  consists  in  the  fact  that  a  much  larger  amount  of  detail  is 
delineated  than  in  former  efforts,  and  also  that  the  necessary  exposure  has 
been  very  much  reduced.  This  acceleration  of  the  exposure  has  been  effected 
by  a  modification  in  the  radiant  matter  tube.  Messrs.  Newton  &  Co.,  who 
are  the  manufacturers,  have  elaborated  and  worked  out  an  idea  due  to  Mr. 
Herbert  Jackson,  of  King’s  College.  The  new  tube  is  called  a  focus  tube,  and, 
although  perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  this  is  a  misnomer,  yet,  by  an  ingenious 
arrangement  of  the  terminals,  the  light  is  apparently  directed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  much  crisper  images  than  does  the  older  form  of  lamps.  A 
coil  sufficient  to  give  a  two-inch  spark  will,  with  the  new  focus  tube,  emit 
sufficient  of  the  new  X  rays  to  make  an  exposure  in  the  average  time  of  two 
minutes  at  a  distance  of  five  inches  from  the  object  to  be  shadowgraphed. 
With  such  a  current  there  is  no  noticeable  heating  of  the  tube,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  for  intermittent  exposure  due  to  the  tiring  of  the  tube. 

Mr.  Bridge  asked  if  the  sharpness  did  not  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  distance  of  the  discs  from  the  tube,  viz.,  the  longer  the  distance  the 
sharper  the  image. 

Mr.  Freshwater  said  no,  he  thought  not. 

Mr.  Isenthall,  however,  who  had  been  making  many  experiments,  agreed 
with  Mr.  Bridge  that  it  was  not  possible  to  get  such  sharp  results  if  the  tube 
was  too  close. 

Mr.  Freshwater’s  results,  which  included  a  radiograph  showing  a  needle  in 
a  lady’s  hand,  and  a  mossy  growth  upon  the  bones  of  a  man’s  hand,  the 
skeleton  of  a  mouse,  the  foot  of  a  chicken,  and  also  the  details  of  a  broken 
arm  which  had  been  improperly  reset,  were  thought  to  be  advances  upon 
previous  efforts. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  Mr.  Freshwater  upon  his  success,  and  thanked 
him  in  the  name  of  the  meeting  for  his  very  interesting  results. 

Mr.  Freshwater  then,  in  an  informal  manner,  described  his  method  of 
stereoscopic  projection  by  means  of  coloured  slides  and  properly  coloured 
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viewing  lorgnettes.  He  brought  with  him  a  considerable  number  of  the  latter, 
so  that  the  members  present  had  a  unique  opportunity  of  trying  the  method. 

A  series  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Welford’s  lantern  slides  concluded  the  evening  s 
work. 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club. — March  10,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coade 
(President)  in  the  chair. — A  discussion  on 

Hand  Cameras 

was  opened  by  Mr.  W.  Fraser,  who  said  he  had  read  almost  every  book 
published  on  the  subject,  but  had  not  found  them  of  much  assistance,  as  no 
two  writers  agreed  upon  the  best  form  of  camera  to  adopt,  or  the  most  suitable 
plates  to  use,  one  advising  the  most  rapid  obtainable,  and  another  a  compara¬ 
tively  slow  plate.  He  then  described  the  different  types  of  hand  cameras,  and 
discussed  their  respective  merits  and  demerits,  and  also  those  of  various 
changing  arrangements,  shutters,  finders,  &c.  He  thought  a  rectilinear  best 
for  hand  cameras,  but  a  good  single  lens  was  much  cheaper,  and  yet  capable  of 
turning  out  excellent  work.  He  also  showed  a  novel  changing  magazine  of  his 
own  making.  This  took  twelve  plates  in  sheaths,  and  appeared  absolutely 
certain  and  reliable  in  its  action.  As  no  patent  was  applied  for  any  one  could 
copy  it  who  desired.  The  discussion  was  taken  up  by  Messrs.  Biadel], 
Welham,  Whittard,  Kidson,  and  others,  and  many  members  brought  hand 
cameras  for  inspection  by  those  interested. 

Camera  Club. — March  12. — The  meeting  was  unusually  interesting,,  and, 
although  there  was  only  one  subject  announced  for  demonstration  and  discus¬ 
sion,  that  one  eventually  expanded  itself  into  a  many-headed  two.  Hr. 
Bowles  was  announced  to  give  an  account  of  some 

Photo- electrical  Experiments 

which  have  recently  been  made  by  Lord  Armstrong,  and,  as  this  part  of  the 
evening’s  work  was  concluded  at  a  very  early  hour,  it  resolved  itself  into  little 
more  than  the  exhibition  of  a  couple  of  dozen  lantern  slides,  with  short 
explanations  of  each  picture.  Dr.  Bowles  filled  up  the  rest  of  the  available 
time  with  a  description  of  some  observations  of  his  own,  which  were-  no  less 
interesting.  First,  with  regard  to  Lord  Armstrong’s  experiments..  These 
related  to  self-registered  pictures  of  the  brush  discharge  from  a  Wimshurst 
electrical  machine,  pictures  taken  in  a  dark  room,  without  camera  or  lens, 
by  bringing  the  electrodes  over  a  highly  sensitive  gelatine  plate.  Very 
beautiful  figures  are  produced  in  this  way,  endless  variety  being  secured  by 
varying  the  conditions  under  which  the  electricity  was  allowed  to  impinge 
upon  the  plate.  By  placing  wires  under  the  insulated  plate,  and  causing 
those  wires  to  carry  an  induced  current,  other  effects  are  secured,  and  these  are 
varied  again  by  altering  the  positions  of  the  electrodes.  Another  class  of 
pictures  was  produced  by  covering  a  waxed  glass  plate  with  a  very  delicate 
layer  of  dust,  the  discharge  urging  that  dust  into  all  kinds  of  wonderful  fret¬ 
work-like  patterns.  It  was  a  pity  that  details  of  the  method  were  not  given 
by  Lord  Armstrong,  for  the  lecturer  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  not 
having  seen  the  experiments  actually  performed,  and  could  not  therefore  satis¬ 
factorily  answer  the  various  questions  concerning  them  with  which  he  was 
assailed  by  the  members  of  the  Club.  It  was,  however,  understood  that  in 
connexion  with  the  Wimshurst  machine  employed  were  two  large  condensing 
jars,  and  that  it  was  the  discharge  from  these,  taken  at  the  brush  stage,  and 
just  before  the  tension  had  risen  necessary  for  a  spark  discharge  to  take  place, 
that  was  utilised.  Some  of  the  pictures  resembled  those  taken  some  time  ago 
under  nearly  similar  conditions  by  Mr.  Campbell  Swinton. .  Dr.  Bowles  then 
proceeded  to  give  an  informal  lecture  upon  certain  observations  which  he  had 
made  with  regard  to 

The  Penetrative  Action  of  Sunlight, 

and  he  suggested  that  there  was  sufficient  analogy  between  the  results  which 
he  had  arrived  at  and  the  action  of  the  Rdntgen  rays  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
the  latter  are  but  a  modification  of  the  actinic  rays  with  which  photographers 
are  so  familiar.  The  rays  which  afford  heat,  light,  and  chemical  action  are  very 
different  to  one  another,  but  not  more  different  than  they  are  to  the  Rontgen 
radiations.  A  great  deal  is  made  of  the  circumstance  that  the  X  rays  are  not 
refrangible.  But  are  we  right  in  assuming  this  to  be  a  settled  fact  ?  May  it 
not  be  that  we  have  not  yet  hit  upon  the  right  substance  to  refract  these 
unseen  rays  ?  Dr.  Bowles  then  went  on  to  say  that  for  fifteen  years  he  had 
been  investigating  the  effect  of  light  upon  the  human  body,  and  especially  the 
effect  of  light  reflected  from  snow  in  penetrating  the  human  skin  and  affecting 
|  the  tissues  beneath.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  what  we  call  sun¬ 
burn  was  not  caused  by  heat  alone,  but  that  it  was  due  far  more  to  the  violet, 
or  ultra-violet,  rays  reflected  from  snow,  water,  mist,  and  other  bodies. 
Captain  Abney  had  found  that  these  rays  are  very  strong  at  high  altitudes, 
and  believed  that  altitude  had  much  to  do  with  sunburn.  But  he  (Dr. 
Bowles)  was  sure  that  altitude  alone  could  not  explain  sunourn,  for  one  may 
remain  unburnt  on  rocks  at  10,000  feet  and  be  immediately  burnt  on  a  glacier 
4000  feet  lower  down.  Not  only  does  the  skin  get  brown,  but  the  wooden 
ch&lels  get  browned  right  through,  the  wood  in  extreme  cases  being  actually 
carbonised,  as  he  showed  by  a  specimen  which  he  had  brought  from  the  Alps. 
He  believed  that  sunburn  was  caused  almost  entirely  by  reflected  light,  and 
that  some  hitherto  unexplained  physical  change  must  take  place  in  the  light 
during  or  after  reflection.  He  could  not  help  feeling  that  there  was  a  strong 
affinity  between  the  Rdntgen  X  rays  and  the  actinic  rays,  which  he  had  known 
had  such  powers  of  penetration.  Dr.  Bowles’  remarks  aroused  much  interest, 
and  many  of  his  observations  were  corroborated  by  Alpine  climbers  who  were 
present,  one  of  whom  asserted  that  he  never  suffered  more  from  sunburn  than 
on  a  particular  misty  day,  when  the  sun  never  showed  its  face.  The  meeting, 
which  was  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Inwards,  President  of  the  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Society,  closed  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks. 

Gospel  Oak  Photographic  Society. — March  9. — This  Society  held  an 
Exhibition  of  members’  work  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Gospel  Oak  Congre¬ 


gational  Church,  which  was  very  well  patronised.  There  were  three  classes,  viz., 
\  (A)  Portraiture  and  Figure  Studies,  (B)  Landscapes  and  Seascapes,  (C)  Various. 
The  prize-winners  were:  —  Class  A,  first  prize  silver  medal,  Mr.  Gittens 
second,  Mr.  Pridham.  Class  B,  first  prize,  hand  camera,  Mr.  Bamber  ;  second, 
Mr.  Beyer  ;  third,  Mr.  Davies.  Class  C,  first  prize,  Mrs.  Gittens  ;  second,  Mr. 
Rayner.  Not  the  least  feature  of  the  Exhibition  was  the  manufacturers’  stall, 
which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  thanks  are  due  to  the  following 
firms,  who  kindly  lent  their  specialities  : — Messrs.  Thornton  &  Pickard,  Horne, 
Letts  k  Co.,  Eastman’s,  Cresco  Fylma,  Wynne,  Higgins,  Wheeler.  Tylar, 
Wellington  k  Ward,  Paget  Prize  Company,  Ilford,  Elliott  k  Son,  and  Wray. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society. — March  10,  Dr.  Gerard  Smith  presiding. — 
A  large  number  of  members  and  visitors  assembled  to  hear  and  witness  a  lecture 
and  demonstration  on 

Rontgen's  X  Rays 

by  Mr.  J.  E.  Greenhill.  In  the  course  of  the  lecture  some  striking  experi¬ 
ments  were  performed,  and  Mr.  Greenhill’s  exposition  was  most  lucid.  A  very 
brief  summary  is  as  follows  : — Dealing  with  the  subject  of  light,  the  lecturer 
said  that  at  one  time  but  little  was  known  of  the  invisible  part  of  the  spectrum ; 
the  heat  rays  at  the  red  end,  and  the  ultra-violet  rays  at  the  other,  together 
with  the  fact  that  these  ultra-violet  rays  could  be  rendered  visible  or  fluorescent 
by  means  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  comprised  almost  the  whole  knowledge  of 
this  particular  subject  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  ;  but  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  apparatus  had  helped  to  open  up  to  later  investigators  an  extended 
field  of  discovery,  and  it  had  been  found  that  the  visible  pare  of  the  spectrum 
was  but  one-twelfth  of  the  whole.  The  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  the- 
X  rays  had  led  to  some  controversy  as  to  who  was  the  first  to  discover  their 
peculiar  properties,  and  he  would  say  in  passing  that  there  was  a  tendency  in 
the  times  to  claim  a  monopoly  in  discoveries  or  investigations.  This  was  re¬ 
grettable,  for  a  true  scientist  should  be  of  no  nation ;  if  he  were  not  cosmopolitan, 
he  was  no  scientist  at  all.  Many  erroneous  statements  had  been  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  new  rays,  and  hap-hazard  conclusions  drawn  from  insufficient  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  subject.  Indeed,  seeing  how  recently  the  matter  had  first 
attracted  attention,  and  the  necessarily  limited  knowledge  gained  since,  it  wras 
premature  to  pronounce  on  it  with  any  positiveness  ;  so,  in  describing  the  X 
rays,  he  would  prefer  to  say  no  more  than  this  :  They  are  invisible,  and  are 
rendered  visible  by  fluorescent  substances,  just  as  are  the  ultra-violet  rays  by 
means  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  Placing  a  vacuum  tube  in  the  circuit  of  a 
Ruhmkorff  coil,  the  turning  on  of  the  current  caused  the  tube  to  be  filled  with 
a  beautiful  radiance — bluish,  or  violet — and  most  abundant  at  the  end  which 
held  the  negative  pole  terminal,  or  cathode,  and  yellow,  and  in  small  quantity 
only  at  the  positive  pole  end,  or  anode.  Mr.  Greenhill  showed  how  these 
cathodic  rays  had  the  same  effect  as  ordinary  light  upon  a  radiometer.  These 
cathodic  rays  were,  however,  not  X  rays,  for  the  latter  could  not  be  produced 
in  an  ordinary  vacuum  tube,  as  the  exhaustion  was  not  high  enough.  A  tube 
for  the  production  of  these- must  be  exhausted  of  all  but  one-millionth  part  of 
its  original  air  contents.  With  regard  to  the  apparatus  necessary,  it  was  a 
mistake  to  think  that  very  powerful  and  expensive  electrical  appliances _were 
necessary.  The  best  work  could  be  done  by  means  of  a  coil  costing  from  5/.  to 
10Z.  It  was  necessary  to  use  accumulators  for  steady  work  ;  he  knew  of  no 
primary  battery  suitable — all  were  so  soon  polarised.  Whatever  were  used, 
the  current  must  be  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  coil. 
Concerning  the  tubes,  he  cautioned  would-be  experimenters  against  buying 
expensive  tubes  without  having  them  properly  tested.  Newton’s  new  Focus¬ 
sing  Tube  was  a  great  improvement  on  others,  and  he  had  been  using  one 
lately  with  great  success.  Speaking  of  his  first  experiments  in  connexion  with 
the  subject,  Mr.  Greenhill  said  that  his  first  successful  result  had  been 
produced  in  one  hour.  In  his  later  attempts  he  had  reduced  the  exposure 
with  superior  results  directly  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  until  three- 
minutes  were  reached,  when  the  most  successful  results  were  obtained. 
He  had  found  the  most  suitable  dry  plate  and  developer  for  this  work 
to  be  the  Cadett  Lightning  plate  and  the  Velox  developer.  He  had  tried 
hydroquinone,  but  this  was  too  slow.  With  the  Yelox,  detail  flashed  up  at 
once,  and  full  density  was  obtained  in  five  minutes.  So  much  had  been  done 
nowadays  in  making  plates  sensitive  to  different  rays  that  it  was  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  in  due  course  an  emulsion  would  be  made  which  was  most  highly 
sensitive  to  the  X  rays.  Having  shown  some  very  fine  negatives  of  the 
shadows  of  various  objects,  Mr.  Greenhill  proceeded  to  demonstrate.  The 
fixed  data  of  the  experiments  that  evening  were  :  Newton’s  focussing  tube, 
a  two-inch  Ruhmkorff  coil,  a  current  of  ten  volts  and  ten  amperes  from 
accumulators,  Cadett  Lightning  plates  in  black  negative  envelopes,  and  \  elox 
developer.  Mr.  William  Rawlings  undertook  the  task  of  developing  the  exposed 
plates.  All  being  ready,  various  articles,  such  as  a  razor  in  case,  fountain  pen 
in  case,  leather  purse,  bunch  of  keys,  &c.,  were  then  laid  upon  the  plate,  enclosed 
in  its  envelope,  and  exposed  for  one  minute  to  the  rays  from  the  tube,  which- 
was  placed  about  five  inches  above.  On  development,  the  results  were  most 
successful.  Every  detail  of  the  articles  was  shown  in  various  degrees  of  in¬ 
tensity,  corresponding  to  the  resistance  which  the  particular  substance  oppose  1 
to  the  passage  of  the  rays.  Particularly  noteworthy  were  the  chasing  oi a  the 
surface  of  the  vulcanite  penholder  and  the  threads  of  the  screws  which  held 
the  parts  together.  The  Chairman,  having  submitted  his  hand  for  experi¬ 
ment,  an  exposure  of  five  minutes  was  given  with  most  successful  results,  not 
only  the  shape,  but  the  structure,  of  the  bones  being  shown.  A  negative  was 
also  taken  of  a  frog  with  three  minutes’  exposure.  The  results  were  excellent 
as  regards  the  skeleton,  but  it  was  evidently  over-exposed.  One  minutes 
exposure  would  have  been  quite  sufficient.  Several  ether  plates  w-ere  exposed 
beneath  different  objects,  the  results  in  every  case  being  perfect.  During  the 
demonstration  Mr.  Greenhill  replied  to  a  number  of  questions  which  were- 
asked  him  by  those  present.  Speaking  of  the  relative  penetrability  of  different 
substances  to  the  X  rays,  he  said  that  hard  vulcanite  was  most  easily  pierced. 
Among  metals  aluminium  offered  the  least  resistance,  and  lead  about  the 
most.  Gold  and  silver  were  fairly  easily  penetrable.  In  his  concluding  re¬ 
marks  to  those  desirous  of  investigating  these  phenomena,  Mr.  Greenhill  urged 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  on  exact  scientific  lines.  Desultory  experiments- 
were  useless,  and  led  to  false  conclusions.  The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a  vertex 
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of  thanks  to  Mr.  Greenhill,  voiced  the  opinion  of  all  present  in  expressing  the 
pleasure  it  had  been  to  hear  so  clear  an  exposition,  and  to  see  such  successful 
results.  Personally  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  these  X  rays  would  be  found 
of  more  use  medically  than  he  had  at  first  thought.  If  it  could  be  found 
possible  to  show  the  structure  and  conditions  of  the  organs  in  the  thicker  parts 
of  the  human  body,  the  benefit  would  be  great. 

Woolwich.  Photographic  Society. — March  12,  Mr.  E.  Gibbs  Kimber  pre¬ 
siding. — Mr.  J.  Miller,  of  the  South  London  Society,  gave  a  demonstration 

on 

The  Preparation  of  Mirrors  for  Photographic  Purposes. 

He  commenced  by  impressing  upon  his  hearers  the  necessity  of  cleaning  the 
glass  before  placing  in  the  silver  solution  for  coating.  This  he  overcame  by 
cleaning  it  first  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  with  caustic  potash,  after  which  he 
placed  it  in  a  dish  containing  distilled  water,  his  object  being  to  keep  it  quite 
moist  until  the  final  operation.  Mr.  Miller  had  mixed  up  separately  silver 
nitrate,  20  grains,  to  each  ounce  of  water,  and  caustic  potash,  20  grains  per 
ounce,  and  a  sugar  solution  made  up  as  follows  : — Loaf  sugar,  1700  grains  ; 
distilled  water,  20  ounces  ;  pure  nitric  acid,  2  drachms  ;  boil  for  ten  minutes 
in  a  Florence  flask  or  enamelled  cup  :  when  cold,  add  pure  alcohol,  10  ounces, 
and  distilled  water  to  80  ounces.  From  these  the  silvering  solution  is  made 
as  follows  : — Two  ounces  of  silver  nitrate  solution  are  taken,  and  to  it  strong 
ammonia  '880  is  added  drop  by  drop,  until  the  precipitate  first  formed 
disappears  (vigorously  stirring  with  a  glass  rod  all  the  time),  and  the  solution 
is  perfectly  clear  ;  to  this  is  added  2  ounces  of  the  caustic  potash  solution,  then 
more  drops  of  ammonia  until  again  clear,  and  finally  a  few  drops  of  the  nitrate 
solution  until  a  slight  discolouration  is  noticeable  ;  3  ounces  of  this  is  then 
taken,  and  3  ounces  of  water  added,  and  6  drachms  of  the  sugar  solution, 
1  drachm  to  each  ounce  ;  when  this  is  mixed,  the  glass  to  be  silvered  is  taken 
out  of  the  water  and  placed  in  another  glass  dish  face  downwards,  and  the 
solution  poured  on.  In  about  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  the  solution 
will  have  become  muddy ;  this  denotes  it  has  done  its  work,  and,  upon  re¬ 
moving  the  glass,  it  will  be  found  to  be  beautifully  silvered  on  both  sides,  as 
well  as  the  inside  of  the  glass  dish  in  which  it  was  done  ;  the  glass  can  then  be 
dried,  and  polished  with  leather  and  rouge,  a  splendid  mirror  being  the  result. 
Mr.  Miller  then  showed  a  kind  of  frame  made  at  an  angle  of  45°,  in  one  side 
of  which  the  mirror  could  be  placed,  and  in  the  other  a  lens,  the  arrangement 
being  used  for  taking  reversed  negatives,  so  much  required  in  process  work. 
The  glass  required  for  this  must  be  optically  ground,  the  piece  used  costing 
about  5 l.,  although  not  so  large  as  a  half-plate.  But  the  lecturer  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  some  half-dozen  or  so  mirrors  out  of  ordinary  plate,  one  of 
which  far  surpassed  the  optically  ground  piece,  but  to  obtain  these  he  had  been 
obliged  to  coat  some  dozens  of  pieces. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society.— March  10,  Mr.  Cossins  in  the  chair. 

• — Mr.  Harold  Baker  gave  a  demonstration  on 

Bromide  Printing  and  Development. 

Mr.  Baker,  in  speaking  of  development,  said  that  the  modern  developing 
agents,  such  as  metol,  amidol,  and  quinol,  were  superior  to  ferrous  oxalate  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  iron,  which,  it  was  well  known,  could  not  be  re¬ 
moved  from  paper,  even  if  boiled  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  Exposures  were 
made  from  negatives  of  varying  densities  on  Ilford  slow  and  rapid  papiers,  and 
developed  with  metol  and  “Harold  Baker's  developer.” 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — March  12,  Dr.  J.  W. 

Ellis  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair.  Mr.  St.  C.  Crawley  gave  a  short  paper 
and  a  practical  demonstration  on 

Photo-micrography. 

The  necessary  apparatus  which  is  required,  in  addition  to  the  microscope,  is 
of  a  simple  nature,  and  was  fully  described.  Mr.  Crawley  then  proceeded  to 
enlarge  a  microscopic  section  of  ash  wood  to  about  275  diameters,  using  an 
isochromatic  plate,  which  was  afterwards  developed  and  handed  round  for 
inspection. 

Oxford  Camera  Club. — March  9. — A  demonstration  of 
Photography  by  Magnesium  Light 

was  given  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Ryman-Hall,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Club. 
To  add  interest  to  the  proceedings,  members  were  invited  to  bring  cameras,  an 
invitation  of  which  several  availed  themselves.  The  Chairman  of  the  evening 
(Colonel  Impey)  allowed  himself  to  be  posed  before  the  cameras,  three  exposures 
being  made.  Two  flash  lamps  were  used  in  each  trial,  but,  in  the  first  expo¬ 
sure,  one  rather  hung  fire.  The  lecturer  advocated  as  large  a  flame  as  possible, 
to  give  a  more  even  lighting  than  possible  with  a  small  flame.  After  the 
exposure  some  of  the  plates  were  developed  with  satisfactory  results. 

Rotherham  Photographic  Society. — Annual  Exhibition,  March  10,  11, 
and  12. — This  annual  event  (the  seventh)  was  held  in  the  St.  George’s  Hall, 
Rotherham.  Some  600  prints  were  displayed  on  the  walls,  and  of  this  number 
about  500  were  the  work  of  members.  Contrasted  with  the  previous  year, 
the  quality  showed  only  slight  improvement ;  in  fact,  a  more  judicious 
weeding  out  would  not  have  taken  from  the  effectiveness  of  the  Exhibition. 
It  was  noticeable  that  carbon  and  platinotype  did  not  seem  to  be  much 
favoured,  the  principal  run  of  process  being  the  gelatino-chloride.  In  quite  a 
number  of  instances  really  good  examples  would  have  been  still  better  by  the 
adoption  of  a  more  suitable  printing  method.  Landscapes  very  largely  pre¬ 
dominated,  and  there  were  a  goodly  number  of  bromide  paper  enlargements. 
Turning  to  individual  effort,  prominence  has  to  be  given  to  the  examples  sent  in 
by  Mr.  R  Chrimes,  jum,  Miss  M.  Crossley,  Mr.  G.  T.  M.  Rackstraw,  Dr.  Baldwin, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Haywood,  Mr.  R.  H.  Law,  and  Mr.  H.  Smith.  Mr.  James  Leadbeater 
had  followed  somewhat  upon  the  lines  of  former  years,  when  he  produced  the 


interesting  series  of  photographs  of  frost  on  window  panes.  His  latest  efforts 
have  been  the  rendering  of  crystals  of  various  salts,  the  results  being  most 
marked.  A  big  contribution  of  photo-survey  prints  also  found  a  place. 
There  was  a  fairly  large  loan  collection,  including  specimens  from  the  Auto* 
type  Company,  London;  Mr.  C.  B.  Keene,  F.R.P.S.,  Derby;  Mr.  W.  G.  Fox, 
a  member  (pen-and-ink  sketches) ;  Messrs.  West  &  Sons,  Southsea  an  l 
Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  London.  The  opening  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Major  Stoddart,  J.P.,  the  Chairman  being  Alderman  J.  Mason.  The  visitors 
included  the  Mayor  and  Mayo»ess  of  Rotherham  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Hickmott), 
Lady  Albreda  Bourke,  the  Hon.  Mabel  Fitzwilliam,  and  the  Hon.  T1 
Fitzwilliam.  The  last  three  ladies  were  exhibitors.  Ou  each  evening  there 
were  special  attractions.  Music  was  furnished  by  the  Eastwood  Orchestral 
Band  and  a  party  of  glee  singers,  On  Tuesday  Amateur  Photographer  prize 
slides  and  Messrs.  Wilson’s  Ruined  Temples  of  the  Site  slides  were  showD. 
On  Wednesday  the  slides  were  scientific,  including  Rmtgen,  astronomical, 
frost,  and  salt-crystal  photographs.  Thursday  night’s  slides  were  those  of 
members.  Mr.  Leadbeater  manipulated  the  lantern,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary 
gave  the  descriptions.  There  were  crowded  attendances  on  all  the  days,  and 
it  is  expected  the  financial  results  will  stimulate  the  Society  to  still  greatec 
things. 

Kilmarnock  and  Ayrshire  Photographic  Society.— March  13.— Mr.  J. 
Mack  Wilson  presided.  Mr.  T.  H.  Stringer,  the  representative  of  the 
Platinotype  Company,  London,  gave  a  demonstration  on 

Platinotype  Paper. 

The  absolute  permanency  of  the  paper  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
handled  render  it  an  exceedingly  suitable  paper  for  photographers.  Among 
other  things,  he  showed  an  ordinary  print  on  the  Platinotype  Company's 
A.  A.  paper.  This  was  mounted  on  a  cut-out  mount  while  slightly  damp,  so 
that,  when  quite  dry,  it  was  quite  tight.  The  mount,  with  the  print,  was  then 
placed  in  a  frame  and,  instead  of  the  ordinary  backing,  a  sheet  of  ground  glass 
was  inserted.  This,  when  held  up  to  the  light,  had  all  the  effects  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  transparency,  and  yet,  when  placed  against  a  wall,  had  the  appearance 
of  an  ordinary  photograph.  The  one  which  Mr.  Stringer  showed  to  the 
audience  was  most  pleasing.  About]  sixty  views,  taken  from  negatives  on 
Thomas’s  well-known  anti-halation  plates,  were  shown,  aud  they  certainly 
justify  the  use  of  anti-halation  plates  for  interiors,  not  a  trace  of  halation  being 
seen,  which  is  always  more  or  less  in  views  of  interiors  taken  on  ordinary 
plates.  The  views  of  the  Albert  Memorial  Chapel  and  the  Royal  Mausoleum 
had  been  obtained  by  the  special  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and 
they  are  believed  to  be  the  only  ones  extant,  Mr.  A.  J.  Thompson,  Ayr 
Academy,  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  William  Patterson,  Nexvton  Academy,  Ayr, 
showed  over  two  dozen  slides  from  snap-shots  taken  at  the  Ayrshire  teachers' 
picnic  last  summer.  Mr.  Maloni  showed  slides  from  negatives  taken  by  his 
patent  light  at  dances  in  the  Town  Hall,  Ayr.  This  invention  of  Mr.  Maloni’s 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  intended,  viz.,  the  photographing  of 
people  at  their  own  houses  in  the  evening. 

Ulster  Amateur  Photographic  Society.  —  March  9,  Mr.  Wm.  Gray, 
M.R.I.A.,  in  the  chair. — M.  Alex.  Tate,  C.E.,  occupied  the  first  portion  of 
the  evening  with  an  extremely  interesting  account  of  the 

Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

He  said,  in  his  opening  remarks,  that  the  Convention  was  founded  in  the  year 
1886,  mainly  through  the  influence,  and  at  the  instigation  of,  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Traill  Taylor.  It  bad  been  long  felt  that  something  more  was  needed  than  was 
supplied  by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  and  the  various  other  photo¬ 
graphic  societies  scattered  all  over  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  bring  all  orders 
and  classes  of  photographers — professional,  manufacturing,  and  amateur — 
into  communication  with  each  other  for  the  advancement  of  photography  in 
all  its  branches,  the  promotion  of  a  friendly  interchange  of  ideas,  and  the 
forming  of  a  personal  acquaintanceship  among  the  workers  in  this  science. 
The  idea  soon  took  shape,  and  the  Convention  was  the  result.  It  is  governed 
by  a  President  and  Council  of  forty  members,  elected  at  the  annual  meetings 
held  in  various  centres.  Meetings  have  been  held  in  Derby,  Glasgow,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  London,  Chester,  Bath,  Edinburgh,  Plymouth,  Dublin,  and  Shrews¬ 
bury,  each  one  generally  lasting  a  week,  during  which  time  prearranged 
excursions  are  made  during  the  daytime  to  neighbouring  places  of  photo¬ 
graphic  interest,  while  in  the  evening  meetings  are  held  for  the  reading  of 
papers,  with  discussions  thereon,  and  lantern  displays.  As  illustrative  of  the 
kind  of  results  obtained  through  the  Convention  excursions,  he  showed  on  the 
screen  about  150  slides,  many  of  them  his  own  taking,  and  others  supplied 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Drage,  the  able  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  the  work  of  Mrs.  Snowden  Ward,  Messrs.  W.  D.  Welford,  Teape, 
Hepxvorth,  and  Seaman,  all  well-known  experts  in  such  matters.  In  his  con¬ 
cluding  remarks,  Mr.  Tate  hoped  that  the  date  was  not  far  distant  when  the 
Convention  would  be  invited  to  make  Belfast  a  centre  for  one  of  its  annual 
meetings,  and  he  had  great  pleasure  in  bringing  the  suggestion  before  our  local 
photographers  for  their  consideration. 

- ♦ - - - 


patent  Hetoss. 


The  following  application  for  a  Patent  was  made  between  March  4  an:I 
March  11,  1896  : — 

Kinetoscopic  Photography. — No.  4686.  “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for 
projecting  Kinetoscope  Pictures  ou  the  Screen.”  R.  W.  Paul. 
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©omgponhence. 


Correspondents  should  newer  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 


THE  NEW  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Great  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  past 
Sew  weeks  in  the  Rontgen  photography,  and  the  process  has  now  been 
sufficiently  developed  to  render  it  o£  practical  value  in  surgery  and 
medicine. 

Its  successful  application,  however,  requires  expensive  apparatus  and 
special  appliances,  the  working  of  which  necessitates  some  technical 
.knowledge. 

Under  these  circumstances,  acting  on  the  advice  of  several  eminent 
physicians  and  surgeons,  I  have  decided  to  establish  at  this  address  a 
laboratory  specially  devoted  to  the  purpose. 

This  will  be  equipped  with  the  most  improved  apparatus',  which  will 
he  added  to  as  experience  and  experiment  show  to  be  advisable. 

The  work  will  be  carried  out  under  my  supervision  by  one  of  my 
assistants,  Mr.  H.  L.  Tyson  Wolff. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  arrangements  will  prove  of  service  to  medical 
men  who  may  desire  to  have  the  process  applied  to  their  patients. 

The  laboratory  will,  it  is  expected,  be  in  working  order  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  A.  A.  C.  Swinton. 

66,  Victoria-street,  S.JP.  March  11,  1896. 


RONTGEN  RAYS  :  PLATES  AND  GAS  CYLINDERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Although  displaying  much  ignorance,  I  risk  the  following 
questions.  If  shadowgraphs  can  be  obtained  by  punlight,  magnesium, 
the  light  from  a  paraffin  lamp,  and  luithout  any  light  at  all  (in  the 
ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term),  what  would  be  a  safe  and  Rontgen-rays 
proof  method  of  packing'  or  storing  our  dry  plates  ?  Are  these  rays  in 
any  measure  answerable  for  unexposed  plates  being  found  to  he  fogged  ? 
Another  question  occurring  to  me  is  this,  Would  not  the  Rontgen  rays 
prove  a  practical  means  of  testing  compressed  gas  cylinders,  to  show 
whether  or  no  the  steel  is  uniform  in  substance,  and  if  it  contains  any 
tflaws  or  undesirable  inequalities  ?  Any  information  will  be  welcomed 
.and  appreciated  at  least  by — yours,  &c., 

Xilburn,  London,  N.W.  Frederick  W.  Muncey. 


THE  ARTIGUE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  gather  from  the  remarks  under  “By  the  Way”  in 
your  last  issue  but  one,  that  the  writer  is  not  altogether  enraptured 
with  the  general  results  he  has  seen  by  the  Artigue  method  championed 
by  Mr.  Maskell.  Personally,  I  do  not  propose  criticising  these,  as  clearly 
we  both  agree  that,  if  Mr.  Maskell  obtains  the  results  he  seeks  by  this 
method,  and  is  satisfied,  no  one  has  cause  to  complain  ;  my  object,  how¬ 
ever,  in  writing  is  mainly  to  correct  an  error  stated  under  the  above 
heading,  viz.,  that  Pouncy’s  process  was  solely  used  for  large  work 
and  enlargements.  As  a  fact,  it  was  used  almost  exclusively  for  portraits 
or  views  ranging  from  5  x  4  to  12  x  10,  and  when  I  look  at  a  large  frame 
of  specimens  of  my  father’s  early  work,  done  about  thirty-eight  years 
ago,  I  see  how  favourably  they  compare  with  prints  that  could  be  made 
lo-day  from  the  same  negatives  by  a  process  which  is  considered  to  give 
■very  fine  results,  platinotype,  though  I  think  the  dense  blacks  are  rather 
blacker  ;  and  yet,  at  that  day,  how  few  appreciated  the  work,  because  thev 
would  test  everything  by  the  microscopical  fineness  of  a  highly  glazed 
albumen  print. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with,  or  can  refer  to,  my  father’s  published 
formula  for  coating  the  paper,  can  see  how  practically  identical  it  is  with 
those  instructions  given  to  “W.  Benington  ”  by  Mr.  Maskell  in  your 
pages.  I  naturally  ask,  Who  is  the  author? — I  am,  yours  Ac., 

Dorchester,  March  10,  1896.  W.  Pouncy. 


To  the  Editors. 

'Gentlemen, — I  find  it  hopeless  to  attempt  to  persuade  “Dogberry” 
(or,  what  is  perhaps  the  same  thing,  M-.  Chapman  Jones)  to  be  logical 
on  the  subject  of  the  ignorance  and  false  teaching  of  the  text  books 
relating  to  carbon  printing.  The  communication  of  •*  Dogberry  ”  in  your 
j issue  of  the  6th  inst.  onlv  the  more  fully  persuades  me  that  I  was  right 
in  the  accusations  which  I  brought,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  lie 


has  never  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  a  print  successfully  made  by  the 
newer  process.  Had  he  done  so,  he  could  never  have  written  :  “  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  effects  sought  after  by  the  new  school  of  “  pinholists  ” 
and  “  fuzzytypers  ”  may  be  arrived  at  by  means  that  would  scarcely 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  majority  of  photographers,  and  which  would 
scarcely  be  expected  to  do  justice  to  the  capabilities  of  our  modern 
lenses.”  I  have  maintained,  and  maintain,  that  the  new  method  (and  it 
is  distinctly  a  new  method,  and  not  that  of  Pouncy)  can,  and  will  do, 
justice  to  these  capabilities.  As  “  Dogberry,”  or  Mr.  Jones,  will  not  be 
logical,  may  I  ask  them  to  be  practical,  and  to  accept  ttie  challenge 
which  I  now  make  ;  that  is,  that  he,  or  they,  and  I,  select  each  one 
negative,  from  which  they  shall  make  prints  by  the  autotype  or  any 
other  process  ?  I,  on  my  part,  will  undertake  to  produce  prints  of  the 
same  negatives  on  Artigue  paper,  which  shall  be  in  no  way  inferior,  and 
shall  equal  theirs  for  definition  and  for  “  doing  justice  to  the  capabilities 
of  our  modern  lenses.”  The  prints  to  be  exhibited  at  the  next  Exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  with  the  dicta  of  the  text-books,  and 
the  upholding  thereof  by  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  written  beneath,  and  also 
my  denunciation  of  the  same.  Then,  those  who  run  may  read,  and  form 
their  own  conclusions. — I  am,  yours  Ac.,  Alfred  Maskell. 

St.  James' s-slreet,  S.lJf 


PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  enclosed  correspondence  may  prove  interesting 
enough  for  publication  in  your  paper. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  R.  W.  Craigie. 

Camera  Club,  Charing  Cross-road,  March  14,  1896. 

[Copy.] 

“  Camera  Club,  Charina  Cross-road, 

;  “  March  4,  1895. 

“  The  Secretary  to  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery. 

“  Dear  Sir, — Some  two  or  three  years  ago  I  ventured  to  write  to  you  for 
permission  to  photograph  in  the  National  Gallery.  In  reply,  you  informed 
me  that  it  was  against  the  rules  of  the  trustees  to  admit  cameras  to  the 
gallery,  and,  in  an  interview  which  you  were  good  enough  to  accord  me  subse¬ 
quently,  you  gave  me  to  understand  that  exceptions  had  only  been  made  in 
favour  of  a  firm  of  foreign  photographers. 

“  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  time  has  not  now  arrived  for  the  trustees 
to  rescind  this  rule,  which  seems,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  both  un¬ 
reasonable  and  arbitrary.  On  certain  days  art  students  are  allowed  to  set 
up  their  easels  and  reproduce  the  pictures  on  canvas,  &c.,  and  I  fail  to  see 
why  an  equal  privilege  should  not  be  extended  to  photographers.  There  are 
not  two  opinions  as  to  the  rapid  strides  which  photography  as  an  art  has  ma  le 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  in  no  branch  of  it  is  there  more  scope  for 
skilful  treatment  than  in  the  correct  colour-rendering  and  reproduction  of 
pictures.  It  was  urged  as  an  objection,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  cameras 
in  the  galleries  would  prove  unsightly.  Surely,  howrever,  by  confining  the 
privilege  to  a  certain  day  or  days,  and  to  a  limited  number  of  cameras  at  a 
time,  this  objection  could  be  easily  met,  and,  apart  from  the  invaluable 
assistance  that  the  student  in  photography  would  derive  from  such  oppor¬ 
tunities,  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  procure  reproductions  of  pictur-s 
done  by  some  of  our  most  skilled  English  photographers,  such  as  Mr.  F. 
Hollver,  Mr.  A.  Burchett,  &c.,  would,  I  think,  be  ahuost  universally  appre¬ 
ciated.  After  all,  the  pictures  are  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  I  cannot 
believe  that,  after  further  consideration,  the  trustees  will  any  longer  be  wil  itig 
to  withhold  a  privilege  which  would  be  welcomed  by  photographers  generally, 
and  which  would  result  in  a  direct  benefit  to  the  British  public. 

“  1  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

“  R.  W.  Craigie.” 

“  Sationo.1  Gallery ,  March  5,  1896. 

“Sir, — In  reference  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  you  are  mistaken  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  your  previous  application  (made  in  December,  1891)  for  permis>ioa 
to  photograph  pictures  in  this  Collection  was  refused  on  the  grounds  which 
you  mention.  The  reason  aisigned  was  that  permission  was  never  given  to 
amateur  photographers,  and  that  no  exception  would  be  made  in  your  case. 

“You  are  also  mistaken  in  suggesting  that  permission  to  photograph  here 
was  ever  limited  to  foreign  firms. 

“The  privilege  has  been  accorded  to  numerous  professional  photographers, 
both  in  London  and  the  provinces. 

“It  is  quite  true  that  the  presence  of  so  many  cameras  in  this  Gallery  ha* 
become  a  source  of  inconvenience  to  students  of  painting  and  visitors  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays.  But,  if,  in  addition,  amateur  photographers  w-re 
also  allowed  to  practise  here,  work  of  any  kind,  whether  in  painting  or  photo¬ 
graphy  itself,  would  soon  become  impossible. — Faithfully  yours, 

“  R.  W.  Craigie,  Esq.  Charles  L.  Eastlake." 

[Copy.] 

“  Camera  Club,  March  13,  1896. 

“Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.,  I  am  gla  i  to 
find  that  I  have  beeu  wrong  in  supposing  that  permission  to  photograph  in  tn- 
National  Gallery  was  ever  limited  to  foreign  photographers,  though  such  *  i 
impression  seems  to  have  been  very  geuenl.  But  wrhy,  may  I  ask,  should  t  ••• 
privihge  be  confined  to  professionals  ?  If  there  is  one  branch  of  photogr*  by 
where  am.teurs  can  excel,  it  is,  I  think,  in  the  reprodu.tion  of  pictures,  ia- 
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volving,  as  it  does,  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  attention,  such  as  the 
professional  is  rarely  able  or  willing  to  afford. 

“  With  regard  to  the  inconvenience  to  students  and  visitors,  I  would  merely 
repeat  that,  by  placing  reasonable  restrictions  upon  the  number  of  cameras 
admitted  at  a  time,  risk  of  this  would  be  either  altogether  avoided  or  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  visited  the  Galleries  yesterday — a 
•students’  day — abont  twelve  o'clock,  and  found  but  few  visitors  and  not  a 
single  photographer.  Moreover,  the  fact  of  having  to  procure  skilled  assist¬ 
ance  from  outside  (where  permission  is  obtained)  for  unglazing  a  picture, 
would,  I  should  say,  sufficiently  deter  all  but  those  amateurs  who  have  a 
serious  purpose  in  view  from  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege. 

“  You  evidently  find  yourself  unable  to  hold  out  any  hope  that  this  grievance 
may  be  redressed,  and,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  matter  is  one  of 
very  general  interest,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  this  corresDondence  to  the 
..press.  “I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

“  C.  L.  Eastlake,  Esq.  R.  W.  Craigie.” 


>/ 


PHOTO-CHROMOSCOPES. 
To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — Mr.  Edwards  in  his  former  letter  (p.  125)  made  a 
number  of  statements  which  I  refrained  from  commenting  upon  because 
H  thought  that  a  perfectly  just  reply  would  require  the  use  of  language 
that  might  prove  as  offensive  to  him  as  some  of  his  own  remarks  did  to 
me.  My  reply  was  carefully  considered,  and  intended  to  be  perfectly  fair 
and  courteous.  I  stated  only  such  facts  as  I  found  references  to  prove 
•  (references  which,  I  believe,  are  accessible  to  Mr.  Edwards),  confined 
myself  to  the  main  points  at  issue,  and,  unlike  Mr.  Edwards,  refrained 
from  personalities.  Nevertheless,  although  Mr.  Edwards  has  not  dis¬ 
proved,  and  cannot  disprove,  a  single  statement  that  I  made,  he  now 
complains  (p.  171)  of  the  “  tone  ”  of  my  letter,  and  accuses  me  of  “  piling 
up  statements  on  assertions,”  of  “  making  a  wide  extension  of  claims,”  of 
a  “  misstatement  of  facts,”  of  “misleading  statements  and  random  asser¬ 
tions  which  he  [I]  cannot  prove,”  &c. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Edwards  can  in  half  a  dozen  words  make  a  mis¬ 
statement,  actual  or  implied,  which  I  may  have  to  quote  whole  para¬ 
graphs  from  my  patents  or  other  publications  to  disprove  ;  and,  in  fact,  he 
has  done  this  so  many  times  already  that,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  his 
last  communication,  I  am  compelled  to  ask  for  space  in  which  to  discuss 
this  statements  at  some  length. 

“In  the  first  place,”  Mr.  Edwards  wants  to  know  how  I  can  reconcile 
"the  tone  of  my  last  letter  with  the  admission  that  I  did  not  doubt  (his 
•solemn  statement)  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  step  photo-chromoscope 
independently.  Answer:  There  is  nothing  to  reconcile.  I  have  said 
nothing  that  was  inconsistent  with  a  belief  in  that  statement.  I  have 
never  charged  Mr.  Edwards  with  copying  this  or  anything  else  from  my 
patent  or  other  publications.  I  merely  stated  that  his  construction  was 
in  accordance  with  my  specification,  and  gave  dates  of  patent  application 
and  issue  and  other  publications  to  prove  priority.  Mr.  Edwards  appears 
to  have  invented  the  “copying”  fiction  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
sympathy  for  himself  at  my  expense.  The  fact  is  that,  although  my 
TJ.  S.  patent  had  been  published  months  before  Mr.  Edwards’s  first  date 
of  record,  I  accepted  his  statement  that  he  had  a  conception  of  a  step 
photo-chromoscope  before  he  knew  of  my  work ;  but  he  did  not  tell  me, 
and  I  did  not  suppose— far  less  say  that  I  believed — that  he  had  such 
ddea  before  I  applied  for  a  patent  on  a  complete  and  perfected  apparatus, 
or  that  he  had  developed  the  idea  until  after  my  U.  S.  patent  was 
published.  The  first  date  which  Mr.  Edwards  has  given,  and  which 
nests  only  upon  his  own  assertion,  and  evidently  refers  to  the  time  when 
lie  was  working  upon  a  three-step  instrument  (which  he  showed  me  when 
■I  visited  him  at  his  request),  is  antedated  by  my  application  for  a  patent 
•on  a  perfected  two-step  apparatus,  with  folding  chrocnogram,  and  every - 
dhing  as  now  exhibited  by  me.  In  that  patent,  and  in  my  British  patent 
of  same  date,  I  claimed  important  features  of  the  apparatus  as  since 
-constructed  by  Mr.  Edwards,  and  other  important  features  which  are 
•described  in  bis  patent  specifications.  He  eannot  therefore  manufacture 
and  sell  the  instrument  he  has  shown  without  infringing  rights  which 
are  my  own  by  priority  of  invention,  priority  of  patent,  priority  of  pub- 
dication,  and  priority  of  public  exhibition. 

In  view  of  the  fact  which  I  have  pointed  out,  and  which  Mr.  Edwards 
•knows  perfectly  well,  that  my  U.S.  patent  was  published  months 
before  his  first  date  of  record,  what  does  he  mean  by  giving  the  recent 
date  of  publication  of  my  British  patent  (for  the  same  invention)  as  a 
reason  why  he  could  not  have  copied  from  me? 

Mr.  Edwards  makes  a  grave  accusation  of  “  misstatement  of  facts” 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  features  claimed  in  my  patent  as  filed  in 
-July  1894,  but  not  Bhown  in  his  records  until  December  last.  The  facts 
are  as  I  have  already  stated.  Mr.  Edwards’s  provisional  specification 
did  not  disclose  ideas  which  I  claimed  in  my  patent  specifications  as  new 
dnventions,  and  for  which  I  claimed,  and  was  granted,  protection,  and 
which  are  shown  in  Mr.  Edwards’s  drawings,  filed  for  the  first  time  with 
bis  complete  specification.  I  shall  give  references  to  prove  the  facts 
•conclusively. 

Claim  No.  2  of  my  U.S.  specification  (published  in  December  1894,  Nr. 
^53 1 ,040)  reals  as  follows:  — 

“A  photo  chromoscope,  or  photo- chromoscope  earncra,  comoming  a 


casing  having  a  series  of  seats  one  above  another,  for  a  sectional  chromo 
gram,  a  series  of  inclined  mirrors,  some  or  all  cf  which  are  transparent 
said  mirrors  being  located  one  behind  another  in  the  line  of  sight,  mi  l 
inclined  in  a  horizontal  plane." 

Claim  No.  3  reads  as  follows : — 

“  A  photo-chromoscope,  comprising  a  casing  having  a  series  of  inclined 
mirrors,  some  of  which  are  transparent,  a  series  of  colour  screens,  a 
series  of  chromogram  supports,  one  above  another,  and  means  for  t  iryin/ 
the  anyle  of  said  instrument  in  respect  to  the  direction  oj  the  light  rays, 
substantially  as  specified .” 

I  have  italicised  the  claims  to  details  of  the  iimntion,  the  object 
and  value  of  which  was  disclosed  in  the  body  of  the  specification,  as 
follows : — 

“  The  arrangement  of  images  in  steps,  and  the  reflection  of  the  light 
passing  through  these  images  by  means  of  transparent  mirrors,  is  not 
new  ;  but,  in  the  only  prior  device  of  this  kind  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
the  steps  were  perpendicular  to  the  base  of  the  instrument ,  and  the  trans¬ 
parent  mirrors  were  glasses  with  parallel  surfaces,  which  doubled  the 
outlines  of  the  respective  images.  This,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
inconvenience  of  the  instrument,  rendered  the  same  so  defective  as  to 
make  it  practically  useless.  ...  In  all  the  various  forms  of  my  instru¬ 
ment,  however,  what  may  be  termed  the  base  edge  of  the  chromogram  or 
of  each  section  of  the  chromogTam  is  horizontal,  and  the  images  are 
situated  one  above  another,  whereby  I  am  enabled  to  bring  the  angles  of 
illumination  and  vision  into  the  most  desirable  relation  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  most  convenient  source  of  light,  namely,  a  light  sky  seen  through  a 
window 

The  significance  of  these  improvements,  which  I  described  and  showed 
in  my  drawings  and  claimed,  and  which  w<ne  recognised  as  patentable 
inventions  in  both  the  U.S.  and  the  British  Patent  Olfices,  may  be  realised 
by  considering  what  would  be  the  difficulty  of  securing  proper  illumina¬ 
tion  with  ray  instrument  if  turned  on  its  side  at  a  suitable  angle  for 
convenient  vision,  and  the  awkwardness  of  inserting  and  registering  the 
folding  (or  any  other)  chromogram  in  that  position.  Tne  drawing  in 
the  British  patent  of  A.  H.  Cros,  No.  9012,  May  30,  18S'J,  shows  the 
clumsy  appearance  and  awkward  disposition  of  step  instruments  as 
previously  conceived. 

Now  Mr.  Edwards’s  provisional  specification  does  not  disclose  these 
improvements,  which  are  first  shown  by  him  in  his  drawings  filed  in 
December  last,  long  after  drawings  of  my  instrument  were  puoiished  in 
British  photographic  journals.  Mr.  Edwards  may  or  may  not  have 
originally  conceive  1  the  idea  of  an  instrument  with  horizontal  steps  and 
hinged  attachment  to  a  baseboard  or  tray,  with  means  for  fixing  the 
angle  of  inclination  ;  hut  that  construction  was  patented  by  me  nearly  a 
year  and  a  half  before  his  records  show  it. 

Mr.  Edwards  does  not  dispute  the  fact  that  I  was  the  first  to  disclose 
the  idea  of  using  thinly  silvered  or  platinised  transparent  mirrors  in  a 
photo-chromoscope  camera  (U.S.  patent,  No.  475,084,  May  17,  1892, 
page  3).  Admitting  this,  he  did  not  need  to  say  more.  His  reference  to 
“  wedge-shaped  glass  reflectors,  chosen  at  random  from  a  crate  of  glass,” 
is  uncalled  for,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  but  chiefly  because,  although  I 
stated  that  wedge-shaped  glass  reflect  ors  might  be  used  (an  eminent  autho¬ 
rity,  viz.,  Captain  Abney,  has  praised  the  ingenuity  of  the  idea),  I  also  de¬ 
scribed  a  method  not  requiiing  wedge-shaped  glasses,  and,  in  fact,  have 
not  used  them  in  two  cameras  made  last  year.  Mr.  Edwards  quotes  my 
statement  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  platinised  mirrors  with  plaD^ 
surfaces  as  if  to  my  discredit,  but  he  admitted  experiencing  the  same 
difficulty  in  his  first  letter.  This  difficulty  has  been  overcome,  but  ic 
was  not  Mr.  Edwards  who  solved  the  problem.  Transparent  silvered 
mirrors  can  also  be  made  more  perfectly  now  than  when  I  first  took  out 
mv  first  patent;  but  this,  also,  by  a  method  which  did  not  oiiginatp 
with  Mr.  Edwards.  In  short,  the  plan  of  using  transparent  sihered 
mirrors  in  a  photo-chromoscope  camera  was  first  published  in  my  patents 
long  before  Mr.  Edwards  says  he  conceived  the  idea,  and  such  mirror-, 
quite  suitable  for  the  purpose,  can  now  be  made  by  methods  which  di  l 
not  originate  with  Mr.  Edwards.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  tone  of  Mr.  Edwards's  remarks  upon  this  subject  is 
decidedly  objectionable. 

Mr.  Edwards  no  longer  disputes,  although  he  has  not  expressly 
acknowledged,  my  priority  in  the  produciiou  of  colour  records  by  the 
simultaneous  exposure  of  three  separate  and  different  plates.  His  claim 
to  this  idea  may  be  found  in  the  last  paragraph  of  page  1  of  his 
provisional  specification,  dated  February,  1895  ;  and  my  publication 
of  the  same  idea  may  be  found  in  a  lecture  published  in  the  Journal  or 
the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  January,  1891,  page  15.  He  also  no 
longer  disputes  my  priority  in  the  idea  of  composite  colour  prints,  two 
images  of  which  are  on  glass,  and  the  third  on  a  thin  film  between. 
His  claim  to  this  idea  may  be  found  in  the  last  paragraph  on  page  3  of 
his  provisional  specification,  and  my  publication  of  the  same  idea  may 
be  found  in  my  book,  A  New  Principle  in  Heliochromy ,  published  in 


1889. 


Mr.  Edwards  challenges  me  to  oppose  the  sealing  of  his  patent,  a,nd 
intimates  that  that  would  be  more  dignified  than  prolonging  discussion 
in  your  Journal  I  would  remind  Mr.  Edwards  ihat  he  is  him-eif 
entirely  responsible  for  tire  discussion  between  us,  having  c'lraraencr-d  i' 
by  making  false  claims  to  p  op^rty  rights  in  ray  invention-!,  ail  followp  l 
it  up  by  false  accusations,  misrepresentations,  and  uokin  l  remarks, 
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which  I  was  bound  to  disprove  and  resent.  One  can  readily  understand 
his  reason  for  wishing  the  correspondence  to  terminate  with  his  own 
letter ! 

But  why  is  Mr.  Edwards  so  bold  in  challenging  me  to  oppose  the 
sealing  of  his  patent  ?  and  why  does  he  prefer  that  course  for  me  to 
discussion  in  your  Journal?  I  think  I  can  explain  the  reason  very 
'dearly.  If  anybody  copies  one  of  my  patent  specifications  in  substance, 
and  my  patent  drawings  in  every  essential  detail,  but  with  the  addition 
■of  some  trifling  details  or  modifications  (which  he  may  allege  to  be 
improvements),  and  then,  if  he  strictly  limits  his  claims  to  the  inclusion 
of  these  details,  the  Comptroller  of  Patents,  having  very  limited  powers 
under  the  Patent  Act,  might  not  be  able  to  refuse  the  patent,  whatever 
opinion  he  might  have  formed  as  to  the  value  of  the  alleged  improve¬ 
ments,  and  although  it  would  be  recognised  in  law  as  only  an  (alleged) 
“improvement  patent,”  subject  to  my  original  claims  upon  the  essential 
features,  and  possibly  of  no  legitimate  value.  Mr.  Edwards  may  have 
had  in  mind  this  possibility  of  obtaining  a  patent  on  technical  grounds 
when  he  so  triumphantly  asserted  that  I  would  find  none  of  his  claims 
“  identical  ”  with  my  owfi. 

Three  more  points,  briefly :  Mr.  Edwards  proposes,  instead  of  fixing 
Tiis  colour  screens  for  viewing  purposes  upon  the  instrument  itself,  to  fix 
■them  upon  the  chromogram  sections,  so  that  a  complete  set  of  colour 
screens  will  be  required  for  every  complete  colour  record,  instead  of  one 
set  for  any  number  of  colour  lecords.  At  first  glance  this  idea  might 
appear  stupid  (no  one  would  for  a  moment  think  of  calling  it  an  improve¬ 
ment)  ;  but,  after  what  has  passed  between  us,  would  I  not  be  justified  in 
■entertaining  a  suspicion  that  it  had  been  done  in  view  of  my  patent 
rights  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  getting  around  my  claims  by 
.appearing  to  leave  out  of  his  construction  one  of  the  elements  which  he 
supposed  was  claimed  as  an  essential  part  of  my  invention,  and  then  to 
■make  a  virtue  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  necessity  for  him,  and  pretend 
that  he  thought  this  plan  was  an  improvement?  It  should  be  known, 
then,  tl  at  before  mv  patent  was  issued,  in  1894,  I  called  my  patent 
attorney’s  attention  to  the  possibility  of  somebody  attempting  to  evade 
my  claims  by  such  a  trick,  and  he  told  me  that  such  construction 
would  at  least  amount  to  “  contributory  infringement,”  since  the  instru¬ 
ment  would  not  be  operative  until  the  colour  screens  were  brought  into 
position  and  performed  their  function  as  indicated  in  my  patent;  but,  as 
.a  further  safeguard  against  “  misunderstandings,”  ive  made  one  of  the 
■claims  complete  without  reference  to  the  colour  screens.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Edwards  has  overlooked  this  fact.  I  will  also  inform  him  that  I  have 
French  and  Austrian  patents,  dated  some  months  before  his  first  date  of 
record,  in  which  I  expressly  stated  that,  although  it  was  best  to  have  the 
colour  screens  fixed  to  the  photo-chromoscope,  they  could  be  fixed  to  the 
chromograms !  Second,  Mr.  Edwards  also  shows  a  plan  for  using  the 
instrument  for  projection  purposes  with  three  sources  of  light.  It  can  be 
shown  that  this  device  with  three  sources  of  light  cannot  be  made  to  give 
■a  larger  or  brighter  image  on  the  screen  than  my  own  special  triple 
lantern  attachment  will  with  one  source  of  light!  Third,  the  above  are, 
I  think,  fair  illustrations  of  the  true  inwardness  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  alleged 
improvements.  For  the  purposes  for  which  he  commends  his  alterations 
in  detail  and  application,  they  appear  to  me  to  be  positively  retrograde 
movements.  Nevertheless,  in  so  far  as  they  appear  to  show  “  new 
matter,”  they  may  possibly  give  him  a  technical  right  to  the  nominal 
acquirement  of  a  useless  patent. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  somewhat  into  details 
in  this  letter,  although  I  think  it  should  be  sufficient  for  the  public  to 
know  that  the  invention  was  patented  by  me  before  Mr.  Edwards’s  dale 
of  record,  that  my  British  patent  dates  with  my  original  application, 
that  Mr.  Edwards  lias  no  standing,  except  possibly  technically,  as  to 
modifications  and  details,  which  are  not  improvements,  and  which  he 
has  nothing  of  his  own  to  apply  them  to ;  that,  despite  all  this,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  threaten  to  manufacture  and  sell  the  apparatus,  and  to  involve 
me  in  legal  expenses  to  protect  what  I  have  earned  by  honest  labour,  and 
protected  by  performing  every  legal  obligation  ;  and  that  he  is  paving  the 
way  for  such  an  act  by  making  false  accusations,  and  indulging  in  per¬ 
sonalities  calculated  to  prejudice  the  public  against  me  and  my  inven¬ 
tions. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  E.  Ives. 


MR.  W.  H.  HARRISON. 

To  the  Editors. 

Sir, — I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  add  my  word  to  the  appeal  already 
made  by  Mr.  Pringle  and  Mr.  Varley  on  behalf  of  our  friend,  Mr.  W.  D. 
HarrisoD,  so  as,  perhaps,  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  attention  of 
■some  of  his  friends  or  acquaintances  who  may  not  yet  have  heard  of  his 
affliction  and  circumstances. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  always  ready  with  personal  assistance,  and  with 
useful  suggestions  and  advice  by  which  many  photographers  have 
benefited  without  knowing  the  source  of  the  service. 

In  my  own  organizing  work  at  the  Camera  Club  this  was  the  case,  and 
I  am  very  anxious  to  add  my  tribute  of  respect  and  esteem  for  his 
thoughtful  consideration,  his  services  to  photography,  directly  and  in  his 
outside  journalistic  work,  and  his  modest  way  of  giving  a  helping  hand. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  a  sufficient  number  of  friends  will  rally  round  to 
give  him  some  substantial  assistance. 


Mr.  F.  H.  Varley  is  kindly  undertaking  the  management  of  the  appeal, 
and  contributions  should  be  sent  to  him  at  82,  Newington  Green-road, 
N. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  George  Davison. 

Camera  Club ,  March  14,  1896. 


&n$iij£r£  to  ©om.SpmttrtntS. 


%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  J ournal  of 
Photography,”  2,  Yark-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Lnattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  owe  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

**.*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and.  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden ,  London. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

J.  L.  Hopper,  4,  Pendle-street,  NeUon,  Lancashire. — Photograph  of  railway  accident 
at  Nelson  on  February  18,  1896. 

Mr.  Philip  Newman,  91,  King’s-road,  Brighton— Photograph  of  an  amended  repro - 
duction  of  original  equestrian  photograph,  of  H.R  H.  the  Prince  oj  Wales. 

Mr.  J.  Kennerell,  7,  York-row,  Wisbech. — Photograph  of  an  illuminated  address  to 
the  Hon.  Arthur  G.  Brand;  photograph  of  solid  siUer  presentation  plate  to  the  Hon. 
Arthur  G.  Brand. 

Mr.  Wm.  Wilkinson,  High  Causewav.  Whittlesea.- Photograph  of  sketch  in  “  Illus¬ 
trated  London  News’’  of  July  10,  1847,  of  the  entry  of  General  Sir  Henry  Smith  into 
Whittlesea  ajter  the  Battle  of  Aliwal. 


Received:— R.  W.  Paul,  Birmingham  Photographic  Company,  Alfred 
Watkins,  and  others.  In  our  next. 

The  New  Photography. — Colonel.  Thanks  for  the  cutting.  Similar  ex¬ 
periments  have  already  been  noticed. 

Blisters. — Carboltc.  We  have  no  recollection  of  having  given  such  a 
preventive.  Kindly  let  us  know  the  page,  we  can  then  supply  the 
information  desired,  no  doubt. 

Bleaching. — Bothered.  The  bleached  image  will  not  alter  if  it  is  kept  in 
the  dark.  If  the  latter  cannot  be  done,  why  not  bleach  with  bichloride 
of  mercury,  which  is  not  alterable  by  light ? 

Carbon  Tissue,  &c.— Cape  Colony.  The  Autotype  Company,  74,  New 
Oxford-street,  and  Elliott  &  Son,  Barnet,  supply  materials  for  carbon 
printing.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  “  monopoly.  ’ 

Gelatino-chloride  —  Collodio-chloride. —Investigator.  1.  If  the  firm 
has  not  replied  to  your  complaint,  we  certainly  can  do  nothing  in  the 
matter.  The  paper  has  a  good  reputation  for  keeping.  It  it  is  yellow, 
there  is  no  remedy.  2.  Collodio-chloride  prints  are  seldom  enamelled  , 
when  they  are,  they  are  done  in  the  same  way  as  albumenised-papei 
prints  are— with  collodion  and  gelatine. 

Mealy  Prints. — B.  Livermore  complains  of  mealy  prints,  and,  in  his  letter, 
incidentally  mentions  that  the  toning  bath  was  the  ‘•usual  acetate 
bath,”  used  within  a  few  minutes  of  mixing  Here,  at  once,  is 
the  source  of  the  trouble.  Tne  acetate  toning  bath  should  be  made  up 
at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  used.  Some  workers  never 
employ  this  toning  bath  until  it  has  stood  two  or  three  days  after  it  is 
mixed. 

Woodbury  Lantern  Slides. — Slide  asks  “what  presses  are  neeessarv  in 
pritifing  lantern  slides,  as  he  would  like  to  try  his  hand  at  the  process 
—No  press  is  required  for  the  printing.  The  cleaned  glass  is  simply 
pressed  on  the  metal  mould,  after  the  ink  is  poured  on,  for  a  lew 
seconds,  and  then  left  till  the  ink  has  set  firmly.  The  only  press 
required  is  au  hydraulic  press  for  making  the  metal  moulds  from  the 
gelatine  reliefs. 

Sulrhur  Toning,  Dissolving  Gold. — J.  H.  J.  asks  :  “Will  yon  kindly  give 
us  (1)  the  formula?  of  sulphur  toning  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Thresh  in 
liis  lecture  before  the  Leeds  Camera  Club?  (2)  By  what  means  can  we 
dissolve  the  gold  that  adheres  to  the  sides  ot  the  stock  gold  solution 
bottles?”— 1.  We  do  not  know;  the  formula  was  not  given  in  the  re¬ 
port  supplied  to  us.  2.  One  part  of  nitric  acid  to  four  or  five  parts  of 
hydrochloric  acid  will  dissolve  the  gold  oil  as  a  chloride. 
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Mountant. — T.  C.  Shorter.  Flour  paste  is  scarcely  to  be  recommended  as  a 
photographic  mountant.  Starch  is  better,  but  it  should  be  freshly 
made.  Nothing,  however,  beats  gelatine  for  mounting  silver  prints. 

■Ceramics. — Trying  says:  “In  the  Journal  for  February  28,  you  mention 
Messrs.  Ethelbert  Henry  and  H.  Snowden  Ward’s  book  on  ceramics. 
I  would  thank  you  very  much  if  you  would  please  give  me  the  full 
address  of  Messrs.  Dawbarn  &  Ward.” — In  reply:  The  address  is 
Farringdon-avenue,  EX’. 

Faulty  Lens.— If  the  surfaee  of  the  glass  has  become  dull  and  iridescent, 
the  instrument  should  be  returned  to  the  maker.  Clearly  an  unstable 
glass  has  been  used  for  one  of  the  elements.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
now  long  a  lens  should  last.  Some  of  the  earliest  lenses  made  are 
still  as  good  as  they  ever  were,  so  far  as  the  glass  is  concerned. 

'Colouring  P.  0.  P.  in  Oils. — E.  W.  P.  There  is  no  book  published  on 
colouring  P.  0.  P.  prints  in  oil  or  in  water  colours,  but  tne  treatment 
any  other  photographs  receive  will  answer  as  well  with  the  P.  0.  P. 
paper.  If  you  are  ignorant  as  to  colouring  photographs,  we  should 
advise  you  to  get  a  few  practical  lessons  in  the  work  from  a  practised 
hand. 

Employment  in  Canada. — F.  Percy  says  :  “  Can  you  give  me  any  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  prospects  of  photographers  and  photographic  as¬ 
sistants,  salaries,  &c.,  in  Canada?  Also  will  you  oblige  by  informing  me 
where  I  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  American  professional  paper  ?” — In 
reply  :  1.  From  inquiries  we  learn  that  photographic  assistants  have  no 
better  prospects  in  Canada  than  here  at  home.  2.  There  are  several 
photographic  papers  published  in  America  ;  which  one  do  you  mean  ? 

Lens  Competition. — Colonel  says  :  “In  a  paragraph  in  last  week  but  one’s 
Journal  I  saw  it  stated  that  Messrs.  Voigtlander  &  Son  had  recently 
offered  three  lenses  of  the  value  of  20/.,  15/.,  and  10/.  for  the  best 
pictures  taken  with  lenses  of  their  make,  reserving  the  right  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  successful  pictures  on  terms  to  be  arranged.  If  the  notification 
appeared  in  the  Journal,  I  never  saw  it,  and  I  presume  it  is  now  too 
late  to  compete  ?” — Yes,  too  late  to  compete.  Tiie  competition  closed 
on  March  1. 

Artificial  Light. — W.  E.  K.  says:  “I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you 
could  give  me  any  information  as  to  any  artificial  light  I  could  use  for 
photographing  at  night.  I  have  to  ‘  take  ’  a  group  of  an  amateur 
operatic  society  on  the  stage,  with  scenery,  &c. ,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
get  .the  company  together  at  any  other  time.” — In  reply  :  We  should 
recommend  our  correspondent  to  employ,  say,  four  Hash  lamps,  each 
charged  with  about  a  drachm  of  magnesium.  An  exposure  of  three  or 
four  seconds  at  f-8  with  a  fairly  rapid  plate  should  suffice. 

Copyright. — F.  J.  Robinson  says  :  “  Having  recently  photographed  a  popular 
minister  in  this  locality  entirely  at  my  own  expense,  I  should  be  obliged 
if  you  will  kindly  inform  me  how  to  protect  myself  by  registering  same, 
cost,  and  how  long  the  copyright  remains  in  force.  Must  each  position 
be  registered  separately?” — In  reply:  Send  our  publishers  two  un¬ 
mounted  copies  and  one  mounted  copy  (together  with  Is.  7 d.)  of  each 
photograph  you  want  registered,  and  they  will  do  what  is  required. 
Copyright  lasts  for  seven  years  after  your  death.  Better  register  each 
position. 

-Selling  an  Invention. — H.  Pradean  says:  “I  have  lately  invented  and 
provisionally  protected  a  hand  camera.  As  I  am  unable  to  put  it  on  the 
market,  I  should  like  to  sell  the  invention.  If  you  would  kindly  give 
me  information  how  to  proceed  and  where  to  apply,  I  should  feel 
greatly  obliged.  As  I  have  never  put  such  things  on  the  market,  I  am 
afraid  I  should  find  it  rather  difficult.” — In  reply:  Your  best  plan 
will  be  either  to  advertise  the  invention  for  sale,  or  submit  to  some  of 
the  apparatus-manufacturing  houses  whose  announcements  will  be  found 
in  our  outer  columns. 

Lantern-slide  Developer. — A.  F.  P.  writes  as  follows  :  “I  have  lately  been 
making  some  lantern  slides  by  the  wet-plate  process,  using  the  follow¬ 
ing  developer  : — Pyro,  12  grains  ;  acetic  acid,  1  ounce  ;  water,  12  ounces. 
35-grain  silver  bath,  acidified  with  acetic  acid.  The  results  were  good, 
the  tone  partaking  of  a  deep-claret  colour.  In  reading  the  article  on 
Wet  Plates,  in  the  current  Annual,  I  find  the  iron  developer  alone 
given.  Is  this  considered  superior  to  pyro  ?  and,  if  so,  will  you  kindly 
say  why,  as  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  such  good  results  with  it  for 
transparency  work,  either  as  to  colour  or  fineness  of  grain,  as  with 
pyro?” — Our  correspondent  is  quite  right,  that  the  colour  with  pyro 
developer  is  warmer,  and  the  grain  finer,  than  is  the  case  with  iron  ; 
but  greater  skill  is  required  with  the  former  developer  to  get  the  best 
results  than  with  the  latter.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  iron  developer 
is  almost  universally  used  for  lantern  slides. 

Developing. — A.  C.  Ansed  says:  “  I  get  my  living  by  taking  views  round 
about  the  country,  and  up  to  the  present  have  been  buying  my  deve¬ 
loper  ready-made.  A  friend  of  mine,  however,  obliged  me  with  the 
prescription,  and  to  save  expense  1  thought  I  would  make  my  own 
developer.  Can  you  oblige  by  telling  me,  through  your  paper,  what  is 
wrong?  The  developer  does  not  answer  at  all,  and  will  not  bring 
the  picture  out.  ’Would  caustic  soda  answer  instead  of  carbonate  of 
soda  ?  I  don’t  want  to  waste  the  developer  on  hand  if  I  can  help  it  ?  ” 
—The  developer  you  have  made  up  ought  to  work  all  right,  possibly 
you  have  not  allowed  time  enough.  You  can  substitute  caustic  soda 
for  tho  carbonate,  but  only  use  the  same  weight  of  that  as  of  the  hydro- 
quinone.  Possibly  hydroquinone  is  not  well  suited  to  the  plates  you 
are  using.  Why  not  use  the  developer  recommended  by  the  makers  of 
the  plates  ?  Dozens  of  formula!  for  developers  are  given  in  the 
Almanac. 


Studio. — Side  Lr.ht  says  :  “  I  should  be  very  glad  of  your  opinion.  1  am 
building  a  studio,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  one,  30x15,  with 
north  light,  but  I  shall  be  overshadowed  by  a  tall  building  about  thirty 

feet  away.  Under  these  conditions  I  am  undecided  as  to  two  points _ 

measurement  of  side  light  from  floor  to  eaves,  and  how  low  to  glaze  side 
light.  A  reply  to  these  two  points  will  greatly  oblige.’’— If  the  build¬ 
ings  are  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  the  high  building  will  not  practically 
interfere  with  the  light.  About  eight  feet  from  floor  to  eaves  will 
The  glass  need  not  be  nearer  the  floor  than  two  feet  six  inches. 

Rontgen  Photography.— Mr.  E.  Scambll  writes:  “I  notice  in  your  last 
issue,  under  the  heading  ‘  Ex  Cathedra,’  you  think  there  is  an  opening 
for  a  professional  to  take  up  the  new  photography  (Runtgen  pro' e-s”). 
I  have  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  have  now  had  the  nece-viry 
apparatus  (large  induction  coil,  &c. )  on  order  for  some  weeks,  and  am 
daily  expecting  the  delivery  of  same.  As  soon  as  it  comes  to  hand.  1 
hope  to  be  able  to  fill  the  want,  at  any  rate,  amongst  local  medical 
men,  some  of  whom  have  already  been  to  me,  thinking  perhaps  I  could 
do  such  work.” — We  are  glad  to  have  our  correspondent's  letter.  See 
also  the  first  page  of  this  number  of  the  Journal, 

The  Cooke  Lens. — C.  H.  Chayant,  of  Greenville,  Jersey  City,  X.J.,  says: 
“I  read  in  your  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  on  page 
829,  your  article  on  the  Cooke  lens.  I  feel  very  interested  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  this  lens,  and  would  like  to  know,  if  such  a  lens  is  for  sale 
by  whom  it  is  made,  and  where.  I  have  looked  over  all  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  Almanac,  but  could  not  find  anywhere  the  advertisement 
of  the  makers  ;  therefore  I  take  the  liberty  to  write  you  directly,  asking 
you  to  have  the  kindness  to  let  me  know  the  name  and  address  of  the 
manufacturers  of  the  Cooke  lens.”— In  reply  :  The  makers  of  the  Cooke 
lens  are  Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  <fc  Hobson,  Slate-street  Works,  Leicester. 

Studio  for  Portraiture.— A.  S.  (Frome)  writes :  “  I  want  to  build  a  studio, 
rmd  should  be  very  grateful  if  you  can  assist  me  with  some  few 
particulars.  1.  What  is  a  suitable  size  for  ordinary  portraiture — length, 
width,  and  height  of  sides  ?  2.  W’hat  extent  of  glass  is  necessary  !  and, 
3.  Is  it  sufficient  if  only  one  of  the  sides  is  glazed,  and  one  side  of  the 
roof,  or  is  it  best  to  have  both  sides  glazed  ?”— 1.  About  thirty  feet  by 
fifteen  is  a  convenient  size  for  portraiture.  From  floor  to  eaves  about 
eight  feet.  2.  Five  or  six  feet  at  each  end;  top  and  sides  opique; 
the  rest  of  glass.  If  both  sides  are  glazed,  ten  feet  at  the  camera  end 
may  be  opaque.  3.  This  much  depends  upon  the  aspect  of  the  studio. 

Photographing  a  Ceremony.— R.  &  Co.  write  as  follows:  “A  foundation- 
stone  is  to  be  laid  in  this  town  next  week  by  the  Mayor.  We  have 
applied  for  permission  to  photograph  the  ceremony,  and  have  been 
refused,  the  reason  being  that  another  photographer  has  arranged  to  do 
the  work.  We  shall,  however,  be  able  to  get  a  very  good  photograph 
from  outside  the  enclosure.  What  we  wish  to  know  is  this,  supposing 
the  appointed  photographer  succeeds  in  registering  the  copyright  in  his 
picture  before  we  do  ours,  can  he  prevent  us  from  publishing  ours,  and, 
if  we  are  first,  can  we  prevent  him  from  publishing  his?” — Certainly 
not ;  neither  can  prevent  the  other  from  publishing  his  work,  no  matter 
which  is  registered  first. 

Rontgen  Photography.— W.  H.  H.  says  :  “  It  has  occurred  to  me  very  often 
since  the  advent  of  the  new  photography  or  X  rays  that,  were  it  possible 
in  surgical  cases  to  produce  the  bones  white  instead  of  the  shadowgraph 
form,  it  would,  doubtless,  be  an  immense  advantage.  With  that  end  in 
view  I  have  been  experimenting  a  little.  I  enclose  a  print  of  one  of  my 
firsfi  efforts.  Should  like  your  opinion.  Not  having  the  necessary 
apparatus  by  me  to  make  the  shadowgraphs,  I  have  had  to  confine 
myself  to  book  illustrations,  which  make  it  more  difficult  to  get  good 
results  from.  All  the  work  I  have  seen  done  by  the  X  rays  is  of  the 
shadowgraph  form,  hence  my  sending  you  this.” — In  reply:  Medical 
men  tell  us  there  is  no  advantage  in  what  you  suggest. 

Toning  Collodio-chloride  Paper.— C.  G.  &  Co.  write  :  “  We  are  using,  as  a 
printing  paper,  the  collodio-chloride  paper  ;  and,  as  we  find  we  get  the 
best  results  with  the  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath,  we  would  ask 
you  whether  we  might  consider  the  prints  to  be  as  permanent  as  those 
toned  and  fixed  in  the  separate  bath.  We  have  heard  different  opinions 
of  this,  and  shall  be  glad  if  you  could  kindly  oblige  us  in  this  matter.” 
— We  do  not  recommend  the  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  any  more 
for  this  paper  than  we  do  for  any  other.  What  has  been  said  against 
the  combined  bath  for  gelatino-chloride  paper  applies  equally  as  well  to 
the  collodio-chloride.  Any  desired  tone  may  be  obtained  on  collodio- 
chloride  paper  with  separate  toning  and  fixing,  if  the  paper  be  good. 

Studio  Lens  :  Prints. — Subscriber  (Swansea)  writes  :  “  Will  you  kindly 
answer  the  following  : — 1.  What  would  be  the  best  colour  to  paint  in¬ 
side  studio  which  is  matchboarded,  and  built  on  H.  P.  Robinson’s  plan  ? 
I  am  now  troubled  with  double  lights  in  the  eyes  ;  how  can  I  prevent  it  ? 
The  side  wall  of  the  studio  is  yellow.  2.  What  is  the  use  of  the  extra 
hood  or  tube  supplied  with  a  Dallmeyer  triplet  ?  3.  Can  the  freshness 
of  a  gelatino-chloride  print  when  wet  be  retained  when  dry  or  mounted  ? 
My  prints  turn  a  yellowish  colour.  If  they  should  be  rewetted,  they 
turn  again  to  the  fresh  colour.”— In  reply  :  1.  Any  neutral  or  unob¬ 
trusive  tint  will  answer — say  a  dark  French  grey.  The  double  light  in 
the  eyes  is  due  to  the  faulty  lighting  of  the  sitter.  2.  W~e  do  not  know 
what  you  mean  by  extra  hood.  Possibly  it  was  supplied  for  some 
special  purpose  of  the  purchaser.  3.  The  gloss  can  be  retained  by 
squeegeeing  the  prints  on  glass  and  mounting  them  while  in  contact  with 
it.  If  the  prints  turn  yellow  when  dry,  there  has  been  something  wrong 
in  the  manipulation. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

A  FORTNIGHT  ago  we  gave  publicity  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  R. 
Bennett,  of  19,  Brunswick-street,  Liverpool,  in  which  that 
gentleman  expressed  a  wish  to  acquire  photographs  of  ancient 
wind  and  flour  mills,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  book  on 
the  subject.  In  reference  to  the  matter,  we  have  received  from 
Mr.  Frank  M  Sutcliffe,  of  Whitby,  a  letter  in  which  he  makes 
the  following  comments : — 

“  I  doubt  if  you  would  have  tried  to  help  him  (Mr.  Bennett) 
if  you  had  known  that  he  only  offers  2s.  6d.  for  right  of  reproduc¬ 
tion.  I  have  told  him  that  we  photographers  are  not  allowed  to 
charge  less  than  10s.  6d.  according  to  the  rules  of  our  Copyright 
Association.” 


*  *  * 


Two  shillings  and  sixpence,  even  with  the  additional  advantage 
jf  the  insertion  of  the  artist’s  name  under  the  reproduction, 
which  Mr.  Bennett  tenders,  for  the  right  of  using  a  tolerably 
3carce  or,  indeed,  any  photograph,  is  certainly,  in  all  conscience, 
a  small  enough  fee  to  offer.  We  should  image  that  Mr.  Bennett 
was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Photographic  Copyright 
Union,  and  of  its  strenuous  efforts  to  persuade  photographers  not 


to  continue  in  the  fatal  practice,  once  common  with  so  many  of 
them,  of  undervaluing  the  products  of  their  time,  labour,  and 
money.  But,  indeed,  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  we  repeat  that 
2s.  6d.  is  a  very  small  sum  to  offer,  and  one  which  we  should 
imagine  even  the  veriest  amateur  would  not  accept. 

*  *  * 

As  we  have  previously  announced,  there  will  be  delivered, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies, 
six  experimentally  illustrated  lectures  upon  the  subject  of 
photography  with  the  bichromate  salts,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society,  12,  Hanover-square,  W.,  on 
Fridays,  April  10,  17,  24,  May  1  and  8,  and  on  Tuesday, 
April  28.  The  following  is  the  syllabus  : — April  10,  Scientific 
and  Historical  Preliminary ,  by  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney, 
C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  17,  Carbon  Printing ,  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Sinclair.  24,  Collotype ,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham.  28,  JVood- 
burytype ,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Geddes.  May  1,  Photo-lithography  and 
Photo-zincography ,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson.  8,  Process  T York 
Applications,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson.  Admission  is  to  members 
of  affiliated  societies  by  tickets,  to  be  obtained  beforehand 
from  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  their  societies,  Is.  the  six 
letures  ;  non-members,  by  tickets,  obtainable  only  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  R.  Child  Bay  ley,  12,  Hanover-square,  W.,  3s.  6d.  the 
six  lectures. 

*  *  * 

Yet  another  professional  photographer  is  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  publication  of  Rontgen’s 
experiments  for  increasing  the  scope  of  his  business.  Mr. 
E.  Senior,  of  219,  Camberwell  New- road,  writes:  “Referring 
to  your  first  paragraph  of  March  13,  re  the  ‘New  Photo¬ 
graphy,’  I  beg  to  say  I  have  been  carefully  studying  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  first,  and  am  fitting  up,  at  above  address,  the 
most  approved  apparatus  for  the  production  of  Rontgen  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  I  hope,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  to  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  undertake  this  new  class  of  scientific  photography. 
The  appliances,  which  are  of  the  latest  description,  will  be 
further  added  to  as  fresh  developments  may  seem  desirable.” 

*  *  * 

“  Photo,”  under  which  nom-de-guerre  a  country  photographer 
conceals  his  proper  name,  writes  :  “  I  beg  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  enclosed  cutting  from  this  week’s  Amicers ,  thinking 
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that,  if  inserted  in  the  Journal,  it  would  be  interesting  to  see 
what  the  various  opinions  of  correspondents  would  be  respecting 
the  absurd  statement.” 

*  *  * 

The  cutting  from  our  interesting  contemporary  implies  that 
some  photographer  (unknown)  derives  a  considerable  revenue 
from  exhibiting  the  photographs  of  his  sitters  in  his  window. 

“  ‘  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  many  of  my  customers 
pay  me  to  put  their  photographs  in  my  window  V  asked  a 
photographer  of  the  writer.  £  It’s  a  fact,  I  assure  you ;  and, 
what  is  more,  it  is  nearly  always  they  who  make  the  request, 
not  I  who  make  the  offer.  They  generally  ask  me  after  a 
sitting  what  the  cost  of  the  photographs  will  be,  and  when  I 
tell  them  they  say,  “  How  reasonable  !  And  what  would  be 
your  charge  for  putting  one  in  a  nice  frame  in  your  window!” 
What  do  I  charge  1  Half-a-guinea  for  a  carte,  a  guinea  for  a 
cabinet,  and  so  on,  for  each  month.  Nearly  all  the  photo¬ 
graphs  you  see  in  the  window — and  there  are  some  sixty  or 
seventy — are  paid  for  in  that  way  ;  indeed,  I  make  a  clear  150£. 
a  year  by  exhibiting  photographs  in  the  window.  Then,  there 
is  another  important  aspect  to  the  matter.  Some  of  my 
customers,  after  they  have  sounded  me  as  to  whether  I  will 
exhibit  their  photographs  or  not,  will  sit  again  and  again, 
and  have  dozens  of  likenesses  of  themselves  in  different 
positions  before  they  are  contented  that  they  have  one  suffi¬ 
ciently  complimentary  to  merit  being  exhibited.  All  this 
means  money  to  me.” 

*  *  * 

Many  of  our  professional  readers  who  are  continually  on  the 
look  out  for  fresh  ways  of  improving  business  will,  doubtless, 
thank  us  for  pointing  out  to  them  such  a  simple  plan  of 
increasing  their  turn  over  !  A  guinea  for  the  exhibition  of  a 
cabinet  photograph  for  one  month  must  be  very  remunerative. 
We  fear,  however,  that  the  whole  paragraph  is  more  remark¬ 
able  for  the  evidences  of  a  fanciful  imagination  it  displays  than 
for  any  relationship,  however  remote,  to  solid  fact.  Photo¬ 
graphers,  in  our  experience,  rarely,  if  ever,  earn  money  so  easily  ; 
nor  are  sitters,  however  vain,  so  ready  to  throw  their  money 
away. 

*  *  * 

Some  months  ago  we  published  several  letters  relating  to  the 
plan  of  issuing  cheap  enlargements,  adopted  by  Pearson’s 
Weekly ,  in  return  for  one  or  two  coupons  and  a  payment  of  five 
or  six  shillings.  A  correspondent,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Wilson  Art 
Studio,  Southsea,  draws  our  attention  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  plan  is  still  favoured  by  our  contemporary.  He  says  :  “  They 
state  that  when  they  made  this  same  offer  some  months  since 
they  received  7000  photographs  to  enlarge.  Just  imagine  what 
7000  enlargements  (which  ought  to  have  been  done  by  the 
legitimate  photographer)  would  mean  to  our  trade  !  May  I 
through  our  esteemed  trade  medium,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  appeal  to  every  one  of  my  fellow-photographers 
and  all  connected  with  the  photographic  trade  in  this  country 
to  show  them  ( Pearson’s  Weekly )  how  unfair  it  is  to  enter  into 
competition  with  their  customers  ?  ” 

*  *  * 

We  are  happy  to  afford  our  correspondent  the  opportunity 
of  airing  his  grievance  against  Pearson’s  Weekly ,  although  we  ( 
expect,  from  the  result  of  the  former  agitation  on  the  same  I 
subject  that  appeared  in  our  pages,  that  no  direct  practical  good 


will  result.  There  is  one  source  of  consolation  always  at  hand 
when  photographers  are  confronted  by  competition  of  thi® 
character,  and  that  is,  that  the  man  who  produces  really  good 
work  will  not,  as  a  rule,  find  his  business  affected  by  the- 
coupon  systems  of  disseminating  three-quarter  life-size  enlarge¬ 
ments  at  65.  3 d.  each,  notwithstanding  that,  as  stated  in  Mr. 
Pearson’s  offer,  “these  pictures,  if  ordered  through  artists, 
would  cost  you  from  three  to  five  guineas.” 


/  THE  RIGHT  TO  THE  NEGATIVE. 

This  question  is  continually  being  brought  before  the  Courts, 
though  one  would  have  thought,  from  the  many  decisions  that 
have  been  given  upon  it,  the  point  was  settled  long  ago.  Not 
so,  however,  for,  on  Tuesday  last  week,  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Peck- 
ham,  was  sued  in  the  Lambeth  County  Court  for  damages  for 
the  detention  of  eighteen  photographic  negatives  of  certain 
monumental  works.  The  negatives,  it  seems,  were  taken  in  the- 
ordinary  course  of  business,  and  the  plaintiffs,  a  firm  of  monu¬ 
mental  masons,  claimed  them  as  their  property.  During  the 
hearing  of  the  case  one  or  two  points  of  interest  worth  noting 
were  raised.  For  the  defendant  it  was  contended  that  the 
negatives,  under  the  Copyright  Act,  were  his  property.  Judge 
Emden  said,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  was  so.  The  other  side 
argued  that,  as  the  negatives  were  taken  as  a  matter  of  business, 
they  were  included  in  the  charges.  But  the  Judge  said  there- 
is  a  decisive  case  on  this  very  matter,  and  he  well  remembered 
it,  as  he  was  counsel  in  the  case,  and  by  the  decision  the 
photographer  was  held  to  be  the  owner  of  the  negative.  Plain¬ 
tiffs’  counsel  contended  that  the  question  at  issue  was  not  one- 
of  law  but  of  fact,  and  put  in  invoices,  charging  the  plaintiffs 
for  “  takffig  negatives  and  supplying  copies  of  photographs,” 
&c.,  as  supporting  his  view  that  the  negatives  were  taken  for 
the  plaintiffs.  The  Judge,  however,  said  that  there  was  no 
evidence  that  there  was  a  special  contract,  or  that  the  negatives 
were  specially  paid  for,  adding  that,  if  the  plaintiffs’  solicitor’s 
contention  was  right,  a  person  sitting  for  photographs  should 
be  entitled  to  claim  the  negative.  In  the  end  judgment  was 
for  Mr.  Edwards  with  costs.  On  the  question  of  an  appeal  the 
Judge  advised  that  the  plaintiffs  should  take  time  to  consider 
the  matter,  and  remarked  that,  “when the  public  want  negatives, 
they  should  take  care  to  establish  a  special  contract.” 

There  is  not  much  difference  between  this  and  other  suits 
that  have  been  taken  into  Court,  except  one  point  which  it  is 
well  to  make  a  note  of,  as  it  still  further  strengthens  the 
photographer’s  property  in  the  negative.  It  is  this  :  In  this 
case  the  invoices  were  worded  in  this  way,  “  taking  negatives 
and  supplying  copies,”  &c.  Now,  we  have  more  than  once 
strongly  recommended  photographers  to  make  no  mention  of 
negatives  in  making  their  charges,  as  it  might  be  construed  as 
a  special  charge  for  them  by  the  Court  in  some  instances.  In 
the  present  case  it  clearly  was  not.  However,  we  still  advise 
that  no  allusion  be  made  to  the  negative,  or  the  taking  of  it, 
in  invoices,  as  in  future  cases  the  Judge  that  is  called  upon  to 
adjudicate  may  not  be  so  well  versed  in  the  custom  of  the 
photographic  profession  as  is  Judge  Emden. 

- - — + - 

Rontg’en’sWork  in  Hig-h  Quarters.— It  is  stated  that  the 
German  Emperor  is  indebted  to  the  use  of  a  Rontgen  photograph 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  true  condition  of  the  bones  of  his  arm,  that 
have  brought  about  the  well-known  imperfection  that  he  suffers- 
under. 
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New  Reagent  for  Bromine  and  Iodine. — Mr.  J.  H. 

Kastle,  in  the  American  Chemical  Journal,  states  that  dichloro- 
benzenesulphonamide  liberates  bromine  and  iodine  from  metallic 
bromides  and  iodides,  and  can  be  used  either  in  the  solid  state  or  in 
carbon  bisulphide  solution.  It  may  be  used  instead  of  chlorine 
water,  but,  like  this,  excess  must  be  avoided,  otherwise  iodine  tetra¬ 
chloride  will  be  formed.  It  is  possible  to  recognise  the  presence  of 
iodine  in  solutions  containing  '0000127  and  '00000635  grain,  together 
with  '04  and  '00036  grain  bromine  respectively. 


Chloride  of  Silver  and  Hypo. — In  1894  Valenta  argued 
that  the  formula  for  the  mutual  action  of  these  two  substances  as 
usually  given  — 3Na2S2Os  +  2AgCl=(Ag2Na43(S203)  +  2NaCl  —  was 
not  correct,  but  Ernst  Cowen  qualifies  this  declaration.  If  the 
silver  chloride  is  not  present  in  excess,  he  holds  the  equation  to 
correctly  state  the  phenomena ;  but,  if  the  chloride  be  in  excess,  a 
less  soluble  salt — (AgS203Na)2 — is  formed.  He  thus  verifies  the 
results  postulated  thirty  years  ago  by  MM.  Davanne  and  Girard  in 
'their  classical  researches  on  the  causes  of  fading  of  silver  prints. 


Italian  Naval  Nomenclature. — One  of  the  earliest  items 
of  intelligence  from  Rome,  after  the  receipt  of  the  disastrous  news 
from  Abyssinia,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  warships  Bromida  and 
Plata  were  about  to  be  dispatched  to  Africa  with  reinforcements. 
This  looks  as  if  the  Italian  Government  are  making  a  new  departure 
in  the  naming  of  their  men-of-war,  and  if,  having  started  with  the 
two  most  important  constituents  of  the  modern  dry  plate,  bromine 
or  bromide  and  silver,  they  follow  on  with  gelatine,  collodion,  pyro, 
ammonia,  hypo,  &c.,  or  their  Italian  equivalents,  their  fleet  will  look 
.almost  as  formidable  on  paper  as  on  the  sea. 


Death  of  a  Renowned  Portraitist. — The  death  of  Mr. 
'George  Richmond,  R.  A.,  is  announced  as  having  occurredon  Thursday, 
last  week.  He  was  born  in  1809,  hence  he  had  attained  a  good  old 
age.  During  his  long  lifetime  he  produced  between  two  and  three 
thousand  portraits,  many  of  which  have  been  engraved.  The  de¬ 
ceased  artist  was  identified  more  especially  with  a  particular  style  of 
work  known  as  the  Richmond  head.  This  style  of  work  has  been 
largely  imitated  in  photographic  enlargements,  and  one  well-known 
firm  of  photographers  in  London,  a  few  years  ago,  made  a  special 
feature  of  “  Richmond  heads,”  in  which  they  did  a  considerable 
(business. 


The  National  Portrait  G-allery. — At  last  there  is  some 
iprospect  of  this  Gallery  being  open  to  the  public  in  the  near  future. 
In  reply  to  a  question  put  in  the  House  of  Commons  one  day  last 
week,  Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  understood  the  Trustees  proposed  to 
|  open  the  Gallery  on  April  4,  “  provided  the  appointments  in  the  staff 
of  curators,  resident  officers,  and  police  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
.  enable  them  to  do  to.  Therefore  there  is  some  doubt  about  the  date’ 
;but  the  Curator  hopes  it  may  not  be  very  long  after  that  time.” 
One  would  have  thought — at  least,  any  one  with  business  ideas — 
that,  in  an  affair  of  this  kind,  the  appointment  of  the  staff  would  not 
be  left  till  everything  else  was  completed,  and  then  be  made,  if 
necessary,  a  reason  for  a  delay  in  the  opening.  Alas,  for  Government 
“  red  tape !” 

Artistic  Posters. — An  Exhibition  of  Posters  is  now  open  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium.  It  is  one  that  we  imagine  the  photographer 
will  take  but  little  interest  in.  To  him  the  poster,  however  artistic 
it  may  be,  is  a  nuisance  of  the  first  degree.  How  often  is  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  an  artistic  “  snap-shot  ”  picture  com¬ 
pletely  spoilt  by  some  obnoxious  advertisement.  Again,  how  often 
has  the  photographer  to  forego  an  interesting  landscape,  unless  he  is 
content  to  include  advertisements  of  quack  nostrums,  soap,  foods, 
&c.  !  Painters  are  agitating  for  the  abolition  of  this  class  of  adver¬ 
tisement,  and  all  credit  to  them  ;  but  they  are,  after  all,  in  a  better 
position  than  photographers,  as  they  can  omit  them  from  their  works, 
but  photographers  perforce  have  to  include  them  if  they  take  the 
picture  at  all. 


Telescopes  for  Photography- — The  supposed  expense  of 
suitable  instruments  has  had  a  deterrent  effect  on  some  who  would 
like  to  utilise  their  small  telescopic  possessions  in  photographic 
directions ;  but,  as  has  already  been  shown,  work  of  high  value  can 
be  carried  out  with  no  more  costly  instrument  than  an  ordinary 
magic-lantern  lens,  and  in  the  Astronomical  Journal  is  a  paper  by 
Professor  Schaeberle  on  the  relative  value  for  the  purpose  of  reflect¬ 
ing  and  refracting  telescopes,  the  latter  when  of  large  proportions 
being,  as  is  well  known,  of  immense  cost.  lie  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  photographs  of  planets  taken  by  an  instrument  of  the  former 
class  with  a  focus  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  will  be  equally  good 
as  those  taken  with  the  most  powerful  of  the  expensive  type. 


Rdison  and  Ronfg’en  Rays. — A  paragraph  has  been  going 
the  rounds  of  the  papers,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Edison  has  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  an  immense  number  of  bodies  in  regard  to  their 
possible  fluorescing  power  under  Rontgen  rays — over  1800  has  been 
named,  but  the  chemical  chosen  is  said  to  be  shrouded  in  mystery. 
Bj  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Edison,  according  to  a  paragraph  in  last 
week’s  Nature,  has  telegraphed  to  Lord  Kelvin,  in  the  following 
words:  “Just  found  calcium  tungstate,  properly  crystallised,  gives 
splendid  fluorescence  with  Rontgen  rays,  far  exceeding  platino- 
cyanide,  rendering  photographs  unnecessary.”  As  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  this  telegram,  it  is  evident  that,  if  the 
luminosity  is  so  great  as  is  suggested,  the  tungstate  will  form  a  new 
weapon  for  the  surgeon  far  exceeding  in  practical  importance  the 
photographic  results  of  the  new  discovery. 


Are  Rontg-erx’s  Rays  of  Cathodic  or  Anodic  Origin? 

— A  new  reply  to  this  already  confusing  problem  is  already  given  by 
Mr.  H.  Espin.  He  has  been  making  a  considerable  number  of  ex¬ 
periments  to  determine  the  question  by  placing  Rontgen  opaque 
screens  in  various  positions  with  regard  to  the  Crookes’  tube.  He  had, 
with  others,  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  he  sometimes  obtained 
double  images,  as  though  two  radiant  points  were  connected  with 
the  issue  of  the  rays.  He  placed  thick  sheets  of  metal  at  right 
angles  to  the  dry  plate ;  he  used  also  a  series  of  short  lengths  of 
brass  tubes.  He  summarises  his  results  and  conclusions  in  a  letter 
in  the  English  Mechanic ,  last  week,  as  follows  :  “  The  explanation  of 
these  results  is  simply  this;  that  besides  the  cathode  rays  there  are 
as  well  anode  rays,”  and  he  gives  a  diagram  explaining  how  the 
multiplication  of  the  shadows  is  brought  about  under  this  assumption. 


Respirabilify  of  Acetylene.— It  has  been  stated  that  the 
respiration  of  air  impregnated  with  small  quantities  of  acetylene 
was  inimical  to  health :  but,  from  experiments  made  upon  dogs  by 
Nestor  Grehaut,  Marcellin  Berthelot,  and  Henri  Moissan,  it  would 
appear  to  be  much  less  poisonous  than  ordinary  coal  gas.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  coal  gas,  air,  and  oxygen,  containing  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
latter,  was  nearly  fatal  to  a  dog  after  ten  minutes  breathing  it ;  but 
twenty  volumes  of  acetylene,  20'8  of  oxgen,  and  59'2  of  nitrogen,  pro¬ 
duced  no  visible  effects  after  a  respiration,  though,  when  the  acety¬ 
lene  was  increased  to  forty  volumes,  the  dog  died  in  less  than  an  hour. 
Berthelot,  in  experiments  made  some  years  ago,  found  that  a  few 
per  cents,  per  volume  of  acetylene  present  in  air  had  no  injurious 
effect.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  no  trouble  need  be  apprehended 
from  an  occasional  slight  leakage  of  acetylene  in  the  air  of  a  living 
room. 


Further  Surgical  Results. — Mr.  A.  F.  Stanley  Kent,  of 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  is  credited  with  being  the  first  to  photograph 
the  bones  of  the  entire  human  trunk.  Ilis  sciographs  show  those 
portions  of  the  body  lying  between  the  fifth  rib  and  the  pelvis.  The 
space  occupied  by  the  kidneys  is  rather  denser  than  the  surrounding 
tissues.  Then  also  Mr.  J.  Macintyre,  writing  from  Glasgow  to 
Nature,  states  that  he  has  used  a  cryptoscope,  and  “  been  able  to  look 
straight  through  a  skull,  in  which  I  had  placed  two  or  three  bullets, 
and  I  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  seeing  shadows  of  them,  although 
somewhat  enlarged.”  He  has  photographed  the  inner  table  of  the 
cranium,  the  upper  part  of  the  spine  in  the  neck,  and  half  the  spine 
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and  vertebrae  of  an  adult.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  quoted  portion  of  his  letter,  seeing  that  the  “inner 
table  ”  is  the  inner  of  the  three  layers  of  bone  of  which  the  skull 
bone  is  composed. 


The  Metric  System  in  America. — It  is  stated  that  a 
Committee  of  Congress  has  under  consideration  a  Bill  to  render 
metric  weights  and  measures  compulsory  in  all  official  transactions, 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  majority  of  its  members  are  in  favour  of 
its  becoming  law  at  an  early  date.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the 
system  compulsory  in  all  Government  Departments  on  July  1  next 
year,  and,  after  July  1,  1899,  it  is  to  be  the  only  legal  system  of 
weights  and  measures  recognised  in  the  United  States.  It  is  sur¬ 
mised,  if  the  system  is  mandatory  in  all  Government  Departments, 
that  the  example  would  be  quickly  followed  in  all  private  contracts. 
At  present  England  and  America  are  about  the  only  countries  that 
have  held  aloof  from  the  metric  system.  At  various  times  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  the  metric  system  in  photography  in 
this  country  in  place  of  the  present  grains,  drachms,  and  ounces,  but 
to  no  purpose.  All  Continental  formulae  are  given  in  the  metric 
system,  and  most  know  the  trouble  some  have  in  accurately  trans¬ 
lating  them  into  our  grains  and  ounces. 


An  Acetylene  Lamp. — The  Scientific  American  has  recently 
given  an  illustrated  description  of  a  new  lamp  designed  by  the  well- 
known  French  scientist  M.  Trouve,  for  burning  the  new  illuminant 
somewhat  upon  the  style  of  a  paraffin  or  petroleum  lamp.  The  gas 
is  produced  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  already  designed  for  acetylene 
generators.  An  outer  glass  vessel  contains  a  smaller  one  of  the 
same  material,  which  contains  a  metal  cage  for  the  calcium  carbide 
in  layers  separated  from  one  another  by  discs  of  glass,  to  keep  the 
production  of  gas  under  control.  One  difficulty  in  designing  a  lamp 
consists  in  the  condensation  of  moisture  in  the  tubes  leading  to  the 
burner.  This  he  has  done  by  using  two  concentric  tubes  connecting 
with  the  top ;  at  first  the  gas  passes  through  both  to  the  burner ;  then, 
when  the  water  begins  to  condense  in  the  inner  tube,  it  seals  it  and 
acts  as  a  siphon,  the  gas  continuing  to  pass  to  the  burner  through  the 
outer  tube  and  the  siphon  action  going  on  the  whole  of  the  time. 
Further  initial  condensation  is  brought  about  by  a  large  plate  of  iron 
attached  to  the  inner  tube.  The  average  consumption  of  this  new 
lamp  is  about  3j  ounces  of  carbide  for  thirty-eight  candle  hours. 


Xiight  Storage. — This  topic,  once  the  subject  of  intense 
interest  and  heated  discussion  in  photographic  circles,  referred  to 
what  might  be  termed  invisible  light,  but  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  held  last  week,  M.  Henry  described 
experiments  on  light  storage  when  the  illumination  was  to  be 
visible  as  well.  After  trying  phosphorescent  tablets  of  zinc  sulphide 
rendered  luminous  by  ten  minutes’  exposure,  he  subjected  them  to 
various  influences  with  the  idea  of  arresting,  yet  not  destroying,  the 
light-emissive  process.  Experimenting  with  electro-magnets  and 
various  coloured  glasses,  also  the  compression  of  the  sulphide  of  100 
kilogrammes  to  the  centimetre,  he  obtained  little  or  no  result,  but, 
struck  by  the  effects  of  addition  of  heat  in  increasing  the  light 
emission  and  of  obstruction  in  destroying  it,  he  was  seized  with  the 
idea  of  trying  extremely  how  temperatures  and  the  results  were  a 
complete  success.  He  plunged  a  luminous  tube  in  a  freezing 
mixture,  at  a  temperature  of  79°  C.  The  luminosity  was  entirely 
destroyed,  and,  upon  withdrawing  the  tube,  there  was  no  light 
visible,  but,  as  soon  as  its  temperature  arrived  at  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  sulphide  once  more  began  to  glow.  This  is,  after 
all,  a  matter  of  theoretic  interest  only,  for,  as  M.  Trouve  points  out, 
it  is  only  in  polar  regions  where  you  can  get  cold  without  labour. 


Weather  Forecasting*. — Three  weeks  ago,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  we  gave  Mr.  Clements’  weather  predictions  for  the  current 
month,  so  that  our  readers  could  judge  for  themselves  as  to  their 
correctness.  Last  week  the  annual  report  of  the  Meteorological 
Council  to  the  Royal  Society  was  issued  as  a  Blue-book  of  the 


smaller  type.  The  United  Kingdom  is  studded  all  over  with  statiorif, 
from  which  observations  are  being  constantly  received  at  head¬ 
quarters.  These  centres  extend  from  Jersey  and  the  Scilly  Isles  to 
the  Shetlands.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  6ome  thirty  or  more 
Continental  stations.  From  the  reports  received  from  the  centres 
forecasts  are  issued  three  times  a  day,  and  are  for  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours,  dating  from  the  time  being.  It  is  claimed  for  the  fore¬ 
casts  issued  in  the  evening  that  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  them  proved 
correct,  while  twenty-seven  were  partially  correct.  We  are  told, 
that  “  partial  ”  implies  “  more  than  half.”  For  the  forecasts  in 
reference  to  the  hay  harvest,  when,  by  the  way,  the  weather  is  gene¬ 
rally  pretty  settled,  it  is  claimed  that  sixty-one  per  cent,  of  them  were 
successful.  However,  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  after  an  extended' 
'  trial  of  these  forecasts,  have  since  dropped  them. 


It  would  be  a  little  interesting  to  know  how  many  photographers 
rely  upon  the  weather  forecasts  for  the  day  when  they  have  any 
important  work  on  hand.  It  would  also  be  interesting  to  know  how 
the  words  “perhaps,”  “possibly,”  “probably,”  &•.,  count  in  com¬ 
piling  the  complete  and  partial  successes  in  the  forecasting  as  given 
in  the  report.  Some  people  think  that,  for  the  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  or  upwards  granted  yearly  to  the  Meteorological  Department, 
we  should  have  more  accurate  forecasting  than  we  get,  considering 
that  it  is  only  for  the  ensuing  twenty-four  hours. 


/ 


o 

■i 
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Photographing*  at  the  National  Gallery. — The  corre¬ 
spondence,  published  in  our  last  issue,  between  Mr.  Craigie  and  the 
Secretary  to  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  seems,  at  first  sight,, 
a  little  hard  on  amateur  photographers.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  so 
bad  as  it  appears.  Professional  photographers  are,  without  restriction 
to  nationality,  allowed  to  photograph  the  pictures,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  before  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  on  students’  days ; 
but,  if  an  art  student  requires  any  particular  picture,  he  or  she  has 
the  preference  over  the  photographer,  and  the  latter  must  put  off  his 
work  till  the  former  has  done  with  the  picture  —  sometimes  a 
question  of  weeks.  As  a  rule,  the  painter  student  can  work  from, 
the  picture  in  situ ,  whereas  the  photographer  must  have  it  removed, 
and  unglazed,  with,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  risk  to  the 
painting.  Further,  the  Trustees  know  that,  when  permission  is 
accorded  to  a  professional,  the  reproductions  will  be  disseminated" 
far  and  wide,  to  the  benefit  of  art  students  generally,  while 
those  of  the  amateur  will  be  confined  to  his  own  folio,  or  perhaps 
those  of  a  few  friends.  Therefore,  it  is  not  so  very  unreasonable 
that  the  Trustees  will  not  allow  the  public  to  be  incommoded  by 
cameras  even  on  students’  days,  for  the  individual  amusement  of 
their  owners.  The  sentence  in  Mr.  Craigie’s  letter,  “  If  there  is  one- 
branch  of  photography  where  amateurs  can  excel,  it  is,  I  think,  in 
the  reproduction  of  pictures,  involving,  as  it  does,  an  immense 
amount  of  time  and  attention,  such  as  the  professional  is  rarely  able 
or  willing  to  afford,”  will  take  many  by  surprise,  if  not  cause  amuse¬ 
ment.  No  professional  would  think,  for  a  moment,  of  applying  for 
permission  to  photograph  in  the  Gallery  without  being  prepared  to 
give  the  necessary  “  time  and  attention  ”  to  the  work,  as  well  as  the 
skill  and  experience  requisite  to  secure  the  best  results.  Without 
these  he  would  know  that  the  copies  would  have  no  sale  and  the 
venture  would  be  his  loss.  Where  is  the  amateur  that  can  excel  the- 
published  photographs  of  the  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  P 


Very  Juvenile  Photography. — We  often  hear  of  the- 
practical  interest  taken  in  photography  in  our  public  schools,  and  we 
occasionally  see  a  youngster,  scarcely  in  his  teens,  enthusiastically 
amusing  himself  and  his  schoolfellows  with  a  photographic  appa¬ 
ratus,  possibly  a  present  from  some  kind  old  “  Uncle  Jack.”  When 
j  we  do,  we  look  upon  the  juvenile  as  an  embryo  photographer  of  the 
right  type.  Last  week  our  amateur  contemporary  chronicles  (?)< 
juvenile  photography  in  the  older  days,  which  quite  eclipses  any¬ 
thing  in  modern  times.  It  says:  “At  the  third  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society,  held  on  April  7,  1853,  Mr.  Samuel  Fry  ex¬ 
hibited  what  he  regarded  as  the  first  photographic  camera  made  in 
this  country,  an  instrument  made  for  him  in  1839  by  Mr.  Edward' 
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Palmer,  of  Newgate-street,”  &c.  The  late  Mr.  Samuel  Fry  died  in 
1890,  aged  fifty-six.  Consequently,  in  1839,  when  the  camera  was 
said  by  our  contemporary  to  have  been  made  for  him,  he  was  but 
five  years  old.  This  quite  “  beats  the  record  ”  in  photographic  infant 
prodigies.  When  chronological  events  are  recorded,  they  should  be 
accurate,  otherwise  they  are  misleading,  and  as  such  may  possibly 
be  perpetuated  by  the  rising  generation  of  photographers  if  they  re¬ 
main  uncorrected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  camera  alluded  to  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Peter  W.  Fry,  no  relation  whatever  to  the  late  Mr. 
Samuel  Fry. 


Mr.  P.  W.  Fry  was  one  of  the  first,  the  very  first,  workers  of 
photography  in  this  country,  and  an  ardent  experimentalist  of  the 
old  school.  He  was  contemporaneous  with  F.  Scott  Archer  in  the 
invention  of  the  collodion  process.  Writing  in  1852,  Hunt  (third 
edition)  says:  “The  successful  application  of  a  solution  of  gun¬ 
cotton  in  ether  to  form  the  film  for  receiving  the  sensitive  surface  on 
glass  appears  to  belong  to  Mr.  Fry  and  Mr.  Archer.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  fixing  precisely  this  poin*-,  since  the  dates  of  actual  pub¬ 
lication  are  very  uncertain.”  This  Mr.  Fry  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  London — now  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society — and  served  as  a  member  of  its  Council  for  years. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  first  President  of  the  Society  was  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  then  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  At  that 
period  artists  did  not  treat  photography  with  the  contempt  that 
some  affect  to  do  now. 

Crlass  Cells  for  Oithochromatic  Purposes. — Several 
correspondents  have  called  attention  to  the  method  of  building  up 
glass  cells  for  the  coloured  solutions  employed,  to  wit,  of  the  blue 
and  violet  rays  referred  to  by  Mr.  F.  LI.  Burton  in  a  previous  issue, 
pointing  out  that  the  process  is  far  from  being  so  easy  and  simple  as 
that  gentleman  would  seem  to  wish  to  convey,  while  the  result  is 
scarcely  to  be  relied  upon  to  stand  much  rough  usage,  or  even  the 
ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  studio  work.  No  mention  is  made  of 
grinding  the  edges  of  the  glass  plates  forming  the  sides  of  the  cell, 
which  would  be  absolutely  necessary  if  they  were  built  up  in  the 
manner  suggested  ;  and,  even  when  this  was  done,  the  cemented  edges 
would  be  extremely  liable  to  separation  on  the  slightest  jar.  A  far 
better  way,  it  is  claimed,  and  we  think  with  justice,  would  be  to 
place  the  strips  of  celluloid — or,  better  still,  of  glass  of  definite  thick¬ 
ness—  hetioeen  the  edges  of  the  side  and  squares,  when  they  would 
not  only  have  a  firmer  hold,  but  would  be  protected  by  the  sides 
from  any  chance  knocks. 


But  we  would  suggest  an  even  simpler  plan,  which  we  can  answer 
for  from  past  experience  as  being  quite  efficient.  It  is  due,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  late  Mr.  Walter  B. 
Woodbury,  and  was,  we  believe,  first  described  in  a  little  pamphlet, 
Science  at  Some ,  published  by  the  Sciopticon  Company  as  a  means  of 
improvising  a  trough  or  cell  for  exhibiting  chemical  and  other  experi¬ 
ments  with  liquids  in  the  lantern.  The  basis  of  the  cell  consisted  of 
a  wooden  frame  similar  to,  but  rather  thicker  than,  an  ordinary 
lantern-carrier,  and  having  a  circular  opening  about  two  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  any  smaller  size.  The  top  side  of 
the  carrier  is  open  in  the  centre,  and  into  this  well  are  dropped  or 
pushed  two  ordinary  lantern  slides  of  plain  glass,  separated  by  a 
piece  of  indiarubber  tubing  bent  into  U  shape,  and  of  such  thickness 
that,  when  the  plates  are  pushed  home,  the  tube  is  squeezed  tightly 
between  them,  forming  a  waterproof  trough  open  at  the  top.  For 
orthochromatic  purposes  several  modifications  will  suggest  them¬ 
selves,  but  the  principle  remains,  and  we  can  speak  as  to  its  efficacy. 
This  little  device  was  exhibited  at  the  Photographic  Club  some  years 
ago  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Smith  of  the  Sciopticon  Company. 

- + - 

JOTTINGS. 

I  should  like  briefly  to  endorse  the  appeal  that  has  been  published 
on  behalf  of  poor  W.  H.  Harrison.  Of  all  the  appeals  that  have 
recently  been  made,  this  is  surely  the  most  deserving,  for  what 
could  be  more  tragic  than  the  fate  of  being  suddenly  reduced 


to  impotence  and  helplessness  in  the  prime  of  one’s  life  and  intellect  P 
Harrison’s  work  in  photographic  journalism  has  extended  over  a 
period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  He  was  a  cultivated  writer,  and  a 
man  of  well-grounded  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge.  More- 
j  over,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to  him  the  world  is  indebted  for 
I  the  first  published  suggestion  for  the  emulsification  of  the  silver 
|  haloids  in  gelatine.  His  literary  work  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
photography,  although  it  was  in  connexion  with  the  latter  that  he 
|  was  best  known.  I  hope  that  a  liberal  response  will  be  made  to  the 
i  aPPeal.  The  Hon.  Treasurer  is  Mr.  F.  H.  Varley,  82,  Newington 
Green-road,  N. 


A  friend  is  kind  enough  to  forward  me  a  couple  of  newspaper 
extracts,  which  I  append  in  parallel  columns.  They  relate  to  the 
Rontgen  rays,  or  “  new  ”  photography,  of  which  they  take  views  that 
J  would  be  hard  to  find  in  greater  contrast  or  more  diametrically 
(  opposed  to  each  other.  Rontgen’s  lucky  accident  has  been  one  of  the 
I  most  fortunate  finds  that  medical  and  surgical  science,  and  conse- 
.  quently  human  pain  and  suffering,  have  had  for  years,  and  yet  the 
j  Fall  Mall  young  man  is  “-sick  of  the -Rontgen  rays,”  and  would  like 
I  to  “  execute  all  the  discoverers ;  ”  and  so  on,  through  a  series  of  pitiful 
(  puerilities  which  are  supposed  to  pass  as  smart  writing.  Mr.  Astor’s 
paper  evidently  wants  some  new  and  common-sense  contributors,  as 
j  well  as  a  new  editor.  Contrast  the  Fall  Mall’s  exhibition  of 
ignorance  and  stupidity  with  the  weighty  and  sensible  observations 
I  of  the  British  Medical  Journal  on  the  same  subject.  That  contrast, 
as  my  friend  remarks,  is  striking,  and  it  will  grow  all  the  more 
striking  as  time  goes  on. 


Fall  Mall  Gazette — 

“  We  are  sick  of  the  Rontgen 
’  rays.  It  is  now  said,  we  hope 
untruly,  that  Mr.  Edison  has 
discovered  a  substance  —  tung¬ 
state  of  calcium  is  its  repulsive 
name — which  is  potential,  what- 
i  ever  that  means,  to  the  said  rays, 
j  The  consequence  of  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  that  you  can  see 
other  people’s  bones  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  also  see  through 
eight  inches  of  solid  wood.  On 
the  revolting  indecency  of  this 
there  is  no  need  to  dwell.  But 
what  we  seriously  put  before  the 
attention  of  the  Government  is 
that  the  moment  tungstate  of 
calcium  comes  into  anything  like 
general  use  it  will  call  for  legis¬ 
lative  restriction  of  the  severest 

kind . Perhaps  the  best 

thing  would  be  for  all  civilised 
nations  to  combine :  to  burn  all 
works  on  the  Rontgen  rays,  to 
execute  all  the  discoverers,  and 
to  corner  all  the  tungstate  in  the 
world  and  whelm  it  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Atlantic.  Let  the 
cetacea  contemplate  each  other’s 
bones  if  they  like,  but  not  us.” 


I  am  informed  by  a  member  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
who,  however,  seldom  attends  any  of  its  gatherings,  or  takes  any  more 
active  part  in  its  affairs  than  the  regular  payment  of  his  subscrip¬ 
tion,  that  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society’s  Council  was  enlivened  by 
the  performance  of  a  screaming  farce.  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  was 
proposed  for  election  as  an  Honorary  Fellow — and  was  not  elected. 
Matters  of  this  kind  are,  I  should  have  thought,  best  not  made  public ; 
but,  evidently,  some  members  of  the  Council  think  otherwise,  for 
the  news,  figuratively  speaking,  is  all  over  the  place.  Perhaps, 
though,  this  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  for  nothing  could  be  more 
laughable  or  absurd,  or  difficult  to  treat  seriously,  than  the  proposal 
to  make  Robinson  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society — except,  possibly,  Robinson’s  acceptance  of  the  compliment  if 


British  Medical  Journal — 

“In  spite  of  the  attention  which 
has  from  the  first  been  given  to 
the  subject  of  the  new  photo¬ 
graphy,  it  seems  difficult  to  get 
the  general  public  to  take  a 
rational  view  of  what  the  new 
process  can  and  cannot  achieve. 
We  are  in  great  danger  of  an 
anti-climax,  during  which  the 
pendulum  of  public  opinion  will 
swing  back  and  demolish  the 
solid  structure  of  practical  utility 
which  the  science  of  skiagraphy 
has  already  built  up.  Wild  tali 
about  photographing  the  interior 
of  the  brain,  the  processes  of 
digestion  and  respiration,  &c., 
can  only  lead  to  unreasonable 

disappointment . We  must 

therefore  wait  patiently  till  those 
engaged  in  investigating  the  dis¬ 
covery  have  provided  the  means 
for  such  work,  and  avoid  the  sad 
results  of  over-estimating  a  dis¬ 
covery  which,  relegated  to  its 
proper  position,  will  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  surgery  and 
mankind  at  large.” 
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it  were  conferred  upon  him.  And  now,  to  carry  on  the  sequence  of 
topsy-turveydom,  I  am  wondering  if  we  shall  hear  of  some  waggish 
Salonite  proposing  me  for  membership  of  the  Linked  Ring  ? 


The  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association  is  dead — with  three 
hundred  pounds  in  the  bank,  or  rather,  under  the  control  of  the 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  who  appears  laudably  anxious  to 
give  his  consent  to  the  money  being  handed  over  to  some  suitable 
body  who  will  disburse  it  in  a  charitable  or  benevolent  manner.  At 
present  no  body  or  society  has  been  discovered  who  can,  will,  or  is 
able,  to  step  temporarily  into  the  discarded  shoes  of  the  P.  B.  A.  and 
get  rid  of  the  money.  The  bitter  irony  of  the  position  is  that  there 
is  plenty  of  call  for  it.  I  myself,  within  the  past  few  weeks  or  so, 
have  been  the  recipient  of  no  less  than  four  letters  from  needy 
photographers  seeking  help,  whose  cases  were  just  those  that  the 
Benevolent  might  have  been  glad  to  deal  with.  But  not  one  of  the 
four — no,  not  one — had  ever  subscribed  a  single  penny  to  the  funds 
of  the  P.  B.  A.,  or  had  stirred  so  much  as  a  finger  to  keep  it  alive. 


What  with  the  Rontgen  rays,  kinetoscopy  on  the  screen,  and  the 
stereo- photo-chromoscope,  the  various  photographic  societies  have 
found,  during  the  winter  that  is  leaving  us,  plenty  to  talk  about  and 
discuss ;  all  three  subjects,  indeed,  have  given  quite  a  new  impetus 
to  photography.  The  fact  that  a  number  of  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  have  laid  themselves  out  to  take  radiographs  for  surgical 
purposes  is  quite  a  consolation  to  me,  who,  at  the  risk  of  being  called 
hard  names,  have  so  often,  in  this  column,  scolded  the  fraternity  for 
its  callous  and  conservative  indifference  to  new  ideas.  Animated 
photographs  on  the  screen,  moreover,  is  afield  the  outside  boundaries 
of  which  have  only  just  been  touched,  while,  as  I  gather  from  Mr.  F. 
E.  Ives  and  Mr.  Edwards  that  stereo-photo-chromoscopic  cameras  for 
securing  photo -stereographs  in  colours  are  likely  to  be  marketable 
articles,  amateur  photography  should  also  find,  in  the  near  future, 
new  scope  and  new  pleasures ;  and  not  before  it  wanted  both. 

Cosmos. 

- ♦- - 

CARBON  PRINTS  WITHOUT  TRANSFER. 

The  subject  of  carbon  printing  without  transfer  has  been  on  the  tapis 
for  some  time,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  for  some 
purpose,  and  under  certain  conditions,  it  is  quite  feasible.  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  the  point  as  to  whether  [the  text-books  have  been 
all  along  wrong  in  teaching  that  development  from  the  back  of  the 
exposed  tissue  is  an  absolute  essential  to  success ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  my  intention  to  suggest  an  application  of  what  I  may  deem  the 
method  of  printing  which  I  have  little  doubt  may  be  worked  out 
to  an  advantageous  issue.  I  have  seen  many  examples  of  carbon 
printing  by  the  direct  method  produced  both  anterior  and  subsequent 
to  the  advent  of  Swan’s  process,  by  Blair,  Pouncy,  and  others,  but  I 
scarcely  think  that  any  unbiassed  judge  would  hold  them  to  be  equal 
in  technical  excellence  to  the  best  or  even  to  the  ordinary  run  of 
transfer  prints.  The  prominent  features  of  all  such  pictures  that 
have  come  under  my  notice  have  been  want  of  delicacy  in  the  finer 
details,  and  heaviness  and  want  of  transparency  in  the  shadows. 

I  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  examine  any  of  the 
more  modern  examples  of  this  class  of  work,  but  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  what  was  impossible  two  or  three  decades  ago  should  suddenly 
become  easy  at  the  present  day ;  although  I  am  willing  to  admit  that, 
with  the  more  modern  methods  described  by  Mr.  Alfred  Maskell  and 
M.  Demachy,  perhaps  better  results  are  obtainable  than  was  for¬ 
merly  the  case ;  their  acceptance  is  probably  as  much  due  to  a  certain 
change  in  popular  taste  as  to  any  very  marked  improvement  in 
quality.  The  increased  popularity  of  matt-surface  effects  on  rough 
and  smooth  paper  has,  no  doubt,  done  much  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
class  of  pictures  that  would  scarcely  have  secured  favourable  notice 
in  the  days  when  albumen  prints  were  the  standard  of  excellence. 

But,  turning  to  the  technical  side  of  the  question,  I  scarcely  think 
that  Mr.  Alfred  Maskell’s  description  of  the  kind  of  film  required 
correctly  explains  the  rationale  of  the  process  or  its  possibility.  He 
says :  “The  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  a  deposit  of  colour  held  in  sus¬ 


pension  in  just  sufficient  of  the  gum  so  that  each  grain  of  colour  is 
separate,  as  it  were,  from  its  neighbour,  and  not  one  on  top  of 
another.”  Practically  this  is  an  impossibility ;  but,  even  accepting 
such  an  ideal  film,  the  production  of  gradation  in  any  form  from  a 
negative  in  natural  half-tone  is  an  obvious  impossibility,  for  wherever 
the  light  acted,  whether  in  the  deepest  shadows  or  in  the  most 
delicate  gradations  of  the  high  lights,  the  effect  would  be  the  same. 
There  would  be  no  depth  of  colour  to  give  force  to  the  shadows, 
while  in  the  lights  each  individual  particle  must  either  be  rendered 
insoluble  or  else  be  left  in  a  condition  to  be  washed  away  on  develop¬ 
ment  ;  in  the  one  case  the  lights  would  have  the  same  depth  as  the 
shadows,  in  the  other  they  would  be  perfectly  bare. 

Undoubtedly  the  possibility  of  the  process  depends  upon,  in  the 
first  place,  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  sensitive  film  and  the  exquisite 
fineness  of  division  of  the  colouring  matter;  but  beyond  this  we 
require  some  explanation  of  how  or  why  in  the  half-tones  and  finer 
gradations  the  action  of  the  light  is  not  as  great  as  in  the  shadows. 
Remember,  we  are  supposed  to  be  working  with  a  film  composed 
of  a  single  layer  of  particles  of  colour  of  practically  equal  size — or  it 
may  even  be  of  a  multiple  layer  of  particles  infinitely  small.  In  the 
first  case  any  action  of  the  light,  whether  in  the  shadows  or  half-tones, 
must  render  insoluble  the  whole  thickness  of  the  layer ;  or,  in  the 
second  case,  the  surface  of  the  layer  is  rendered  insoluble,  and  the 
underlying  particles  confined,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
This  is,  in  fact,  the  old  text-book  teaching  of  the  principle  of  the 
process. 

But  the  supporters  of  the  new  method  refer  to  a  certain  granularity 
of  the  film  as  being  necessary,  not  only  for  the  due  penetration  of  the 
light,  but  also  for  successful  development,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  it  is  to  the  partial  granularity,  combined  with  extreme 
tenuity  of  film  and  fineness  of  division  of  the  colouring  matter,  that 
the  production  of  an  image  in  half-tone  is  due  in  the  first  instance. 
But  an  equally  important  point  in  the  argument  will  be  found,  I 
think,  in  the  choice  of  the  vehicle  or  binding  material  in  which  the 
colouring  matter  is  held,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  both  Mr.  Maskell 
and  M.  Demachy  employ  pigmented  gum.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer 
that  the  employment  of  gelatine  would  render  the  process  unwork¬ 
able  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  very  practical  method  of  Mr.  W.  II.  Sherman 
referred  to  in  these  pages  a  few  weeks  back  is  based  upon  the  use  of 
gelatine — but  I  think  gelatine  would  render  the  task  more  difficult 
by  reason  of  its  giving  a  more  homogeneous  film  or  one  in  which  it 
would  be  more  difficult  to  secure  the  necessary  degree  of  porosity  or 
granularity. 

Besides  this,  the  solubility  of  gum  in  cold  water  is  another  point 
in  favour  of  ease  of  development,  the  higher  temperature  necessary 
for  the  solution  of  the  unacted-upon  gelatine  would  have  a  tendency 
to  loosen  and  wash  up  the  isolated  portions  forming  the  shadows 
and  half-tones  of  the  picture.  With  gum,  on  the  contrary,  the  chief 
portion  of  the  development  could  be  performed  with  cold  water  and 
very  slightly  tepid  or  a  lukewarm  temperature  resorted  to  to  clear 
the  half-tones.  Here  is  where  I  fancy  the  whole  possibility  of  the 
process  rests.  We  know,  in  printing  the  ordinary  carbon  tissue,  it 
may  be  quite  insoluble  in  water  of  a  certain  temperature ;  but,  if  a 
greater  heat  be  applied,  the  half-tones  may  be  lightened  without 
materially  affecting  the  more  powerfully  impressed  portions.  In  the 
case  of  the  direct  printhlg  method,  it  is  the  application  of  a  moderate 
temperature  that  softens  and  dissolves  the  underlying  particles  of 
colouring  matter  and  gum  without  so  acting  upon  the  indurated 
surface  layer,  and  this,  by  virtue  of  its  porosity  or  granularity,  allows 
the  dissolved  portions  to  escape  through  the  interstices.  Gelatine, 
by  reason  of  its  greater  continuity  or  homogeneity  of  film,  would  be 
more  likely  to  retard,  or  altogether  arrest,  the  escape  of  the  soluble 
colouring  matter,  as,  in  fact,  it  does  in  the  ordinary  process. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  the  production  of  the  granular  or 
porous  film.  Here,  again,  I  think  gum  especially,  and  albumen  in  a 
less  degree,  will  be  found  to  favour  an  open  film  on  account  of  their 
semi-crystalline  character  when  in  the  dry  state,  but  that  openness 
will  be  still  further  increased  by  the  presence  of  crystalline  potassium 
bichromate.  All  carbon  printers  are  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
keeping  down  the  proportion  of  the  bichromate  to  gelatine  in  order 
to  prevent  crystallisation  of  the  salt  on  drying,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
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points  in  favour  of  the  sodium  salt  that  a  larger  quantity  can  be  used 
without  introducing  this  trouble.  But  the  tendency  to  crystallisa¬ 
tion  is  much  greater  in  the  case  of  gum  than  with  gelatine,  and 
partakes  of  a  different  character,  being  finer  in  form,  and,  in  fact, 
always  present  more  or  less,  though  it  may  not  show  on  the  surface, 
however  small  a  proportion  of  the  chromium  salt  may  he  used. 

Thus,  whereas,  in  a  film  of  gelatine  carrying  a  moderate  proportion 
of  bichromate,  the  eohesiveness  of  the  vehicle  masks  or  altogether 
prevents  crystallisation,  in  the  case  of  gum,  and  to  a  less  degree  with 
albumen,  on  drying,  the  semi-crystalline  film  breaks  up  into  in¬ 
numerable  minute  particles  of  pigmented  gum  separated  by  equally 
minute  crystals  of  potassium  bichromate.  On  exposure  to  light,  the 
former  are,  on  the  surface  at  least,  rendered  insoluble  where  the 
separating  crystals  are  left  soluble,  and  on  development  are  washed 
out  and  form  the  interstices  or  channels  through  which  the  under 
layer  of  soluble  matter  is  washed  out  of  the  half-tones.  The  crystal¬ 
line  or  granular  character  of  the  film  will  be  found  to  be  greater  if 
the  bichromate  is  mixed  with  the  pigmented  gum  before  coating  than 
when  it  is  applied  afterwards  in  solution,  and  the  degree  of  granu¬ 
larity  can  be  varied  within  very  wide  bounds  by  altering  the  quantity 
of  salt  used,  as  well  as  by  mixing  the  ammonium  and  sodium  salts 
with  bichromate  of  potash. 

From  experiments  I  have  recently  made  in  the  direction  of 
Artigue  prints,  I  believe  that  a  method  on  somewhat  similar 
lines  will  be  found  useful  in  photo-etching  and  engraving,  as  it 
forms  a  “  resist  ”  which,  while  offering  a  certain  amount  of  grain, 
adheres  far  more  firmly  to  the  copper  or  zinc  plate  during  the  process 
of  “  biting,”  For  this  purpose,  however,  gelatine  would  seem  to  be 
preferable  to  gum,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  certain  proportion  of  it  seems 
to  give  a  stronger  film,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  applied  in  solution 
to  the  freshly  cleaned  or  grained  metal  plate  goes  farther  to  ensure 
its  more  perfect  adhesion  than  would  be  the  case  with  mere 
squeegeeing. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that,  while,  under  the  conditions  given 
above,  I  fully  believe  in  the  possibility  of  successfully  rendering 
half-tone  without  transfer,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the  text¬ 
books  are  strictly  correct  in  their  teaching,  that  the  perfection  of 
gradation  is  only  possible  by  one  or  other  of  the  transfer  methods. 

W.  B.  Bolton. 

- ♦ - 

Y  INSIDE  SOME  LONDON  STUDIOS. 

No.  I. — Mr.  Thomas  Fall’s. 

Probablv  among  his  brother  professionals  no  photographer  is  better 
known  or  more  respected  than  Mr.  Thomas  Fall,  of  Baker-street. 
On  a  recent  visit  to  that  well-known  studio  we  found  Mr.  Fall 
engaged  in  his  favourite  occupation  of  answering  letters  from  photo¬ 
graphers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  who  were  seeking  his  advice 
on  points  of  practice,  charges  to  sitters,  studio  construction,  and 
other  matters,  in  all  of  which  Mr.  Fall’s  long  experience  is  invalu¬ 
able.  Then  we  were  interrupted  by  a  sitter,  whom  Mr.  Fall,  with 
characteristic  adroitness,  instantly  put  into  a  good  humour  with  a 
racy  anecdote  or  two,  and  we  had  leisure  to  wander  about  the 
reception-room,  admiring  the  specimens,  which  include  carbon  and 
platinum  prints  of  great  beauty,  as  well  as  albumen  prints,  to  which 
process  Mr.  Fall,  in  common  with  many  other  workers,  is  inclined  to 
revert. 

Taking  leave  of  the  reception  and  dressing-rooms,  which  are 
marked  by  quiet  taste  and  homelike  attractiveness,  we  proceed  to 
explore  the  studios,  of  which,  at  Baker-street,  there  are  two.  The 
principal  one  is  the  larger,  and  most  of  the  work  is  done  in  it, 
although  occasionally  the  smaller  one  is  utilised.  The  dimensions 
of  the  studio  are  :  Length,  about  30  feet ;  height  at  apex,  14  feet ; 
width,  18  feet ;  height  to  north  aspect  eave,  8  feet ;  to  south, 
7  feet.  Ground  glass  is  used  for  glazing  purposes,  the  north 
light  being  controlled  by  spring  blinds  of  greenish-blue  fabric. 
The  accessories  have  been  selected  with  an  eye  to  natural¬ 
ness  of  effect  in  the  resulting  photographs,  and  they  include  a  few 
upon  which  dogs  can  be  posed,  for,  as  our  readers  may  be  aware, 
Mr.  Fall  (himself  a.  great  dog-lover)  devotes  much  attention  to  this 
kind  of  work. 

Dependent  from  the  roof,  and  "sliding  in  a  groove  at  the  apex, 


where  it  is  controlled  by  a  ball-and-socket  movement,  is  a  kind  of 
large  portable  tunnel,  consisting  of  a  metal  frame  covered  with 
baize.  This  is  suspended  over  the  camera,  and  may  be  easily  moved 
to  and  from  the  sitter.  Mr.  Fall  terms  it  a  luxury,  and  says  he  finds 
it  especially  useful  in  preventing  the  accretion  of  atmospheric  fog 
between  the  sitter  and  the  lens. 

The  studio  on  the  south  side  is  likewise  glazed  at  the  angle  of 
the  roof,  spring  blinds  being  also  available ;  and,  as  we  notice  this 
fact,  Mr.  Fall  takes  occasion  to  put  us  in  possession  of  his  views  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  reflectors  for  lighting  the  shadow  side  of  the 
face.  Directing  a  small  boy  to  be  seated,  he  asks  us  to  judge  of  the 
relative  effects  of  lighting  the  shadow  side  of  his  face  with  a  re¬ 
flector,  and  by  means  of  direct  light  controlled  by  blinds.  In  the 
one,  Mr.  Fall  points  out,  the  cross  light  is  made  disagreeably  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  eyes  of  the  sitter,  while,  by  judicious  use  of  direct 
light,  this  is  avoided,  and  generally  a  softer  effect  of  lighting  is 
obtained.  Another  point  upon  which  he  is  emphatic  is  the  mistake 
of  having  an  excessive  height  of  studio,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
concentrate  too  much  top  light  on  the  sitter. 

Mr.  Fall’s  admiration  of  retouching  is  limited.  Indeed,  when  it  is 
carried  beyond  what  he  considers  it  to  be  its  legitimate  sphere,  viz., 
the  removal  or  softening  down  of  defects,  he  becomes  an  opponent  of 
it.  Pressed  as  to  whether  lady  sitters  are  not  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  retouching,  he  dryly  informs  us  that  the  men,  and  old  men 
at  that — including  artists — are  generally  as  had  as  the  ladies  in  this 
respect,  and  sometimes  worse. 

Naturally,  we  engage  Mr.  Fall  to  talk  to  us  about  dogs,  on  which, 
photographically  and  generically,  he  is  an  authority.  Everybody  is 
familiar  with  Fall’s  dog  photographs,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  in  the 
domain  of  canine  portraiture,  he  is  not  beaten.  But  we  are  as  much 
impressed  with  the  following  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  dog  photo¬ 
graphy  as  with  the  actual  photographs.  “This,”  says  Mr.  Fall,  “is 
the  age  of  the  dog.  The  regard  in  which  he  is  held  was  never 
greater.  The  affection  bestowed  on  dogs  is  only  inferior  to  that  with 
which  children  are  looked  upon.  Ladies  in  particular,  who  have  no 
children,  find  their  best  substitutes  in  dogs.  Drawings,  paintings, 
and  photographs  of  dogs  are,  consequently,  thought  more  highly  of 
than  ever  they  were,  and  the  photographing  of  dogs  is  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  lucrative  than  the  photographing  of  their  owners. 
But,  of  course,  as  you  sav,”  concludes  Mr.  Fall,  “  it  is  not  easy  work 
at  the  first  go  off.  You  must  know  your  dog — and  it’s  a  good  many 
years  since  I  took  my  first  dog  photograph.” 

Many  a  time  in  these  pages,  of  recent  years,  have  we  and  others  dis¬ 
cussed  the  question  whether  albumen  printing  has  received  its  death¬ 
blow.  Mr.  Fall  admiringly  hands  us  a  batch  of  exquisite  albumen 
prints,  and  utters  the  formula  we  have  heard  issue  from  so  many  pho¬ 
tographers’  lips,  “  Nothing  like  a  good  albumen  print  after  all.”  .“  But 
give  me  the  paper  of  thirty  to  forty  years  ago,”  he  continues,  “and 
I  will  ask  for  no  other.”  Remarking  on  the  absence  of  the  electric 
light  installations  from  all  his  establishments  (for  Mr.  Fall  has 
branch  studios  in  Finchley-road  and  Bayswater),  our  host  appeared 
to  think  that  “the  electric  light  for  portraiture”  might  be  use¬ 
ful  as  an  advertisement,  but  that,  practically,  it  is  not  much 
availed  of. 

The  honourable  place  Mr.  Fall  has  won  in  the  profession  is  the 
result  of  hard,  good,  and  persistent  work.  He  is  sixty-three  years 
old,  and  has  been  in  business  for  himself  about  half  that  time. 
Many  of  his  assistants  have  been  with  him  over  twenty  years,  than 
which  he  requires  no  other  testimonial  as  an  employer.  He  is,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  the  kindly  willing  adviser  of  large 
numbers  of  his  brethren  all  over  the  country ;  a  warm  supporter 
of  any  movement  started  for  the  advancement  of  photography  ;  but, 
with  native  bluntness,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  professional 
photographer  cannot  make  constant  attendance  at  society  meetings 
compatible  with  commercial  success. 


r  TELE-PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES  BY  GRAPHIC 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Mr.  Charles  Louis  Hett  writes  :  “  In  your  issue  of  August  4, 1893, 
you  published  a  very  useful  diagram  on  the  above  subject  by 
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Mr.  Hancock,  of  Cardiff.  The  assistance  which  I  have  derived 
from  this  diagram  has  induced  me  to  extend  it  so  as  to  show  at  a 
glance  the  whole  effect  of  any  tele-photographic  combination. 

Uenclose  aD  example  which  I  think  may  prove[of  interest  to  many 
of,;your[readers.  In  order  to  facilitate^comparison,  I  have  employed 


quently  have  tfte  camera  at  its  full  extension ;  but  the  front  focussing 
camera  can  be  used ;  but,  when  copying  near  the  same  size  or  larger,  the 
body  of  the  camera  must  be  shifted  each  time  the  Ions  is,  otherwise  it  is 
easily  seen  that,  as  there  is  but  one  point  of  focus,  and  that  may  give  too 
small  an  image,  if  the  lens  is  racked  forward,  the  size  of  the  image  will 
increase,  but  definition  is  lost,  and  can  be  regained  by  sliding  the  oai 


the  same  data  as  those  which  were  used  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer  (The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  July  28,  1893),  and  adopted 
by  Mr.  Hancock  in  constructing  his  diagram. 

“  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  used  one-quarter  of  the  equivalent 
and  negative  foci  in  the  vertical  component  of  the  construction.  This 
is  simply  a  matter  of  convenience.  Were  the  full  foci  used,  an  acute- 
angled  triangle  would  result,  and  consequently  greater  liability  to 
slight  error.” 

- ♦ - 

\J  COPYING. 

[London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.] 

Tn  the  first  place,  for  copying,  you  must  have  a  camera  and  lens,  and  these 
should  be  chosen  with  regard  to  the  class  of  work  to  be  done.  If  money 
is  no  object,  then  get  the  best  of  both  sorts  ;  but,  if  it  is,  then,  if  the  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  copied  are  photographs  or  pictures  where  a  slight  falling  off 
in  definition  does  not  matter,  a  good  rapid  rectilinear  lens  will  answer 
the  purpose  But,  if  you  want  to  copy  line  work  or  fine  dotted  en¬ 
gravings,  the  definition  must  be  of  the  best,  and  therefore  the  cheapest 
lens  in  the  long  run  will  be  one  of  the  newer  forms  which  are  free  from 
astigmatism,  for,  if  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  be  used  for  that  purpose  on  a 
somewhat  dull  day,  you  have  to  use  such  a  small  stop  that  you  cannot 
see  to  focus,  and  therefore  your  focus  is  but  guesswork,  and,  if  a  mode¬ 
rately  large  stop  is  used,  the  negative  seems  to  show  signs  of  vibration, 
the  lines  one  way  being  sharp,  and  those  at  right  angles  being  blurred. 
The  lens  also  should  not  be  of  the  shortest  possible  focus,  as,  when  copy¬ 
ing  the  same  size  or  larger,  the  camera  will  be  so  close  as  to  throw  a 
shade  across  part  of  the  picture,  though,  for  copying  very  large  pictures 
to  a  very  small  size,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  have  a  short-focus  lens, 
as  it  may  save  getting  the  subject  too  far  from  the  source  of  light  when 
copying  in  an  ordinary  room,  or  save  getting  too  far  away  from  the 
subject  when  the  atmosphere  is  hazy,  which  might  flatten  the  resultant 
negative. 

A  heavy  camera  has  a  great  advantage  over  a  light  one,  and  should 
have  the  back  focussing  adjustment,  as  that  saves  a  great  amount  of 
time  in  adjusting  and  focussing,  and  is  easier  working,  as  you  will  fre- 


bodily  backwards.  If  the  camera  is  a  light  one — and  most  of  the  front 
focus  ones  are,  I  think— it  will  be  advisable  either  to  weight  it,  or  have 
some  arrangement  by  which  it  can  be  clamped.  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  recom¬ 
mends  a  camera  fixed  to  a  board,  which  slides  in  grooves,  while  the  board, 
to  which  he  fixes  his  picture,  moves  all  ways  to  enable  him  to  centre  it 
properly. 

A  cheap  and  convenient  stand  I  have  had  made  consists  of  a  four¬ 
legged  table  stand,  five  feet  six  inches  long,  fourteen  inches  wide,  and 
three  feet  nine  inches  high,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  board,  fixed  by 
means  of  two  irons  attached  to  the  legs  of  the  table  by  thumbscrews, 
which  allow  of  the  board  being  taken  away  when  a  picture  of  too  large  a 
size  has  to  be  copied,  when,  by  means  of  small  wheels  on  those  same 
two  front  legs,  it  is  easily  moved  to  a  central  position  opposite  a  large 
board  fixed  to  the  wall.  These  boards  are  marked  with  a  series  of  hori¬ 
zontal  lines,  and  the  height  of  the  lens  marked,  at  which  diagonal  lines 
mark  the  centre.  By  means  of  these  lines  I  fix  my  picture  square  if  it  is  a 
flat  print,  but  when  it  is  in  a  book  I  fix  the  book  as  near  as  possible  to 
guess  central ;  but  sometimes  that  is  impossible,  as  when  a  small  picture 
is  somewhere  out  of  the  centre  of  a  large  sheet,  and  then  it  is  sometimes 
handy  to  be  able  to  shift  tbe  camera  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
stand,  so  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  sliding  fixture  is  in  some  cases  a 
delusion  and  a  snare,  as  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  see  that  the  camera  is 
square  on  the  stand.  It  is  also  handy  to  put  it  out  of  square  when 
copying  photographs  which  are  slightly  out  of  rectilinearity,  as  the 
distortion  may  then  be  overcome ;  but,  if  there  is  much  distortion,  it  is 
useless  to  try  to  rectify  it.  When  your  picture  is  fixed,  you  slide  the 
camera  into  position  and  focus ;  then,  with  a  heavy  camera,  no  further 
fixing  is  requisite  ;  but,  of  course,  you  want  to  be  gentle  with  it  in 
putting  in  the  slide,  which  shouldn’t  bite  too  tight  in  the  rebates.  It 
will  be  advisable  to  always  clamp  the  camera  if  you  are  working  near  a 
thoroughfare  where  there  is  a  lot  of  heavy  traffic,  as  it  is  surprising  what 
an  amount  of  vibration  you  can  get. 

Now,  as  to  fixing  the  picture  to  the  board,  if  it  is  a  flat  print,  all  that 
has  to  be  done  is  to  fix  it  with  drawing  pins  at  the  corners,  not  by 
sticking  the  pins  through  the  paper,  but  at  the  side,  so  as  to  allow  the 
head  to  hold  the  edge  of  the  paper.  S unetimes  itf  is  convenient  to  just 
catch  the  smallest  possible  edge,  and  then  the  pin  should  be  put  in 
slanting,  the  point  away  from  the  picture,  In  the  case  of  an  unmounted 
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print— albumen  especially — this  is  frequently  necessary,  and  also  to  have 
a  large  number  of  pins,  as  it  is  better  to  do  without  a  cover  glass  if 
possible  on  account  of  reflections,  but  if  you  cannot  keep  the  print  flat 
by  those  means  a  cover  glass  must  be  resorted  to  ;  then  put  your  black 
focussing  cloth  round  the  lens  so  as  to  cover  all  the  bright  metal  and 
polished  wood.  This  hint  also  applies  to  framed  and  glazed  pictures. 
If  the  picture  has  been  crumpled,  it  will  greatly  improve  it  to  iron  it, 
face  down,  with  an  ordinary  flat  iron,  and  then  leave  it  in  a  somewhat 
damp  place  for  a  hour  or  so. 

If  the  picture  is  in  a  book,  I  usually  put  two  strings  round  as  much  of 
the  book  as  is  behind  the  picture  and  round  the  board,  one  at  the  top 
and  one  at  the  bottom,  and  draw  them  as  tight  as  I  safely  can  ;  then,  if 
the  leaves  bulge  unevenly,  I  put  two  thin,  narrow  strips  of  tough  wood 
under  the  strings,  which  keeps  them  flat,  and  then,  if  the  binding  holds 
the  lower  end  more  forward  than  the  top,  I  slip  two  wedges  down,  one 
each  side,  until  the  picture  is  upright.  If  the  book  is  thin  and  of  very 
large  surface,  so  as  to  reach  beyond  the  sides  of  my  board,  I  have  four 
strong  laths,  which  I  use  instead  of  the  string,  and,  with  one  at  the  back 
of  the  board  and  the  other  in  front  of  the  book,  fix  the  two  ends  with 
strong  rubber  bands ;  in  this  case,  as  a  rule,  the  binding  is  not  in  the  way. 

If  the  picture  is  on  tracing  or  other  semi-transparent  paper,  it  will 
give  a  clearer  and  brighter  negative  if  a  piece  of  white  paper  is  put  at  the 
back. 

Now,  as  to  exposure,  it  is  not  always  advisable  to  take  the  well-meant 
tips  which  you  have  given  gratis  on  this  point,  as,  if  you  are  copying 
black  and  white,  you  will  be  told  that  the  shorter  the  exposure  the 
stronger  the  contrast,  and,  when  you  say  that  the  negatives  still  develop 
soft  and  flat,  you  are  told  to  still  halve  the  exposure.  Now,  my  experience 
is  that  a  black-and-white  negative  should  develop  with  pyro  and  soda  in 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  temperature,  and  that,  if  they 
do  not  develop  in  that  time,  they  will  be  flat  through  under-exposure ; 
and  also,  that,  if  they  develop  much  quicker,  they  will  be  flat  from  over¬ 
exposure  ;  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  judge  by  the  resultant  nega¬ 
tives  whether  they  are  under  or  over-exposed.  Therefore,  always  time 
development,  and  judge  by  that.  I  also  find  that,  with  the  plates  I  use, 
the  maximum  density,  without  choking  the  lines,  is  obtained  in  four 
times  the  time  that  it  takes  to  get  the  whole  outline  just  visible. 

Here  I  should  like  to  mention  that  there  are  degrees  of  black  and  white. 
Blacks  may  range  from  the  pale  blue-black  with  many  rotten  or  half- 
covered  places,  or  the  faded,  rusty  black  of  old  books  to  the  intense  black  of 
modern  engravings,  and  white  range  from  the  faded  yellow  of  some  old  books, 
and  the  yellowish  cream  papers  to  the  pure  white  of  some  of  the  new 
engravings.  It  is  obvious  that  the  same  class  of  negative  cannot  be  got 
from  a  rusty  black  on  faded  yellow  as  can  be  got  from  an  intense  black- 
and-white  engraving  ;  but  it  may  surprise  some  that  the  very  white-and- 
black  print  will  stand  more  exposure  than  either  of  the  others,  and  the 
rotten  blue-black  on  cream  the  least  of  all.  But  it  is  from  the  fact  that 
the  intense  black  will  take  longer  to  reflect  any  appreciable  amount  of 
light  than  the  faded  ink,  while  the  blue-black,  being  a  more  actinic  colour 
and  thin,  will  stand  but  very  small  amount  of  exposure,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  the  whites  are  in  inverse  ratio;  therefore,  taking  exposure, 
the  ink  will  stand  as  two  to  one,  and  the  reflecting  power  of  the  whites 
as  two  to  one.  there  will  be  a  difference  of  four  to  one  in  the  resultant 
negatives.  That  is  nn  extreme  case,  but  such  can  easily  be  found.  In 
the  case  of  the  faded  print,  a  clean  but  thin  negative  can  be  obtained, 
and  is  sufficient  for  some  purposes,  but  for  others  must  be  intensified’ 
while  a  rotten  print  will  never  copy  well,  as  every  thinness  in  the  ink  is 
exaggerated.  So  always  expose  for  the  longest  time  that  the  blacks  will 
stand  without  developing  up,  and  that  is  the  point  where  you  will  get 
the  strongest  contrast ;  with  less,  the  whites  take  so  long  to  come  up 
that  the  blacks  fog ;  with  more,  the  blacks  will  develop  before  the  whites 
have  gained  sufficient  density,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  will  both  be  flat. 

In  copying  a  photograph  two  or  three  times,  the  black-and-white  ex¬ 
posure  should  usually  be  given  according  to  the  density  of  the  photograph 
to  be  copied  and  the  class  of  negative  required.  In  extreme  cases  of 
flatness  or  a  mere  ghost  of  an  image,  the  brightest  effect  will  be  obtained 
by  exposing  the  same  time  as  for  a  black-and-white,  while  very  hard  and 
solarised  P.O.P.  prints  will  want  four  times  that  exposure.  I  should 
always  advise  correcting  errors  as  much  as  possible  in  exposure,  as  it  is 
easier  and  more  certain,  and,  in  case  of  more  being  required,  it  can  be 
done  in  development  without  much  loss  of  time,  whereas  it,  at  best,  can 
only  be  done  with  great  waste  of  time  in  development  alone.  Another 
reason  is,  that,  if  you  alter  gradations  in  exposure,  you  can  develop  two  very 
different  negatives  in  the  same  dish,  side  by  side,  and  get  what  you  want. 
Don’t  get  your  negatives  too  dense,  or  your  image  will  show  all  the  marks 
of  the  paper  copied.  I  find  that  a  good  time  for  developing  photo-copy 
negatives  is  three  times  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  whole  out¬ 
line,  in  all  usually  six  to  ten  minutes. 

There  are  other  methods  of  copying,  as,  when  we  want  a  negative  from 
a  negative,  or  lantern  slides  from  the  original  negative,  the  only  extra 
apparatus  is  for  the  front  of  the  camera,  and  that  may  consist  of  con¬ 
denser,  artificial  light,  and  holder  for  negative  or  transparency ;  or,  for 
daylight,  a  multum-in-parvo  class  of  apparatus,  which  is  bulky,  or  a 
simple  stand  with  grooved  runners,  which  raise  or  lower  at  will  by  means 
of  thumbscrews,  which  will  hold  any  size  from  quarter-plate  to  12  x  10, 
jhe  intervening  space  being  covered  with  a  black  focussing  cloth;  and,  as 
1 1  is  inconvepienf;  to  work  wjtb  the  apparatus  pointing  to  tbe  sky ;  a  re¬ 


flector  (white  paper  will  do)  is  placed  at  the  back  at  an  angle  to  throw 
the  most  light  into  the  lens  ;  out  of  doors  that  will  be  45°,  but  elsewhere 
other  considerations  come  in  and  alter  the  angle.  For  making  a  negative 
from  a  negative,  a  transparency  must  be  made ;  this  can  be°done  either 
by  contact  or  in  the  camera.  From  a  contact  transparency  the  negative 
must  be  made  in  the  camera,  and  from  a  camera-made  transparency  the 
negative  may  be  made  by  contact,  the  best  method  being,  perhaps  a 
contact  carbon  transparency,  as  that  process  gives  a  softness  and  range 
of  gradation  very  difficult  to  equal  by  any  other  process,  besides  being 
cheap.  It  is  a  process  that  no  amateur  need  be  afraid  of,  and  certainly 
no  professional  photographer  ought  to  be  without. 

I  am  getting  frightened  at  the  length  of  this  short  paper,  so  will  finally 
conclude  by  saying  that  I  have  never  known  a  negative  to  fog  by  exposure 
to  light  after  it  is  once  put  in  the  fixing  bath,  though  some  (so  it  seems 
to  me)  think  that  the  slightest  gleam  of  light  on  the  last  atom  of  visible 
bromide  of  silver  has  fogged  it.  I  never  knew  light  action  to  show  (short 
of  days’  exposure)  unless  developed.  H.  C.  Rapson, 


WATKINS’  DEVELOPING  COMPETITION. 

[Notes  by  J.  Stebry.] 

The  conditions  imposed — first,  corresponding  high  lights  to  be  equal  in 
density  ;  and,  second,  unexposed  strips  to  show  either  no  fog  or  equal  fog — 
entailed  considerable  labour,  and  perhaps  was  one  cause  of  there  being  so 
few  competitors,  and  that  only  four  out  of  seventeen  could  show  decided 
change  of  gradation. 

In  ordinary  work  neither  of  the  conditions  would  be  binding,  but 
whilst  the  second  in  the  present  case  was  necessary,  because  one  object 
was  to  determine  if  any  connexion  existed  between  fog  and  varied 
gradation,  the  first  was  not  so,  and,  moreover,  prevented  the  full  variation 
from  being  demonstrated.  Thus,  supposing  that  it  was  found  that  sixteen 
times  as  much  exposure  was  required  to  be  given  with  developer  A,  as 
with  developer  B,  equal  density  should  not  be  found  upon  any  equal 
exposures,  but  where  they  varied  as  one  to  sixteen. 

It  may  be  said  perhaps  the  results  would  be  the  same,  but  that  is  not 
so,  because,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  equal  densities  at  some  one 
equal  exposure  only,  it  was  necessary  to  develop  so  as  to  make  the 
density  curves  cross  at  that  point,  instead  of  being  parallel,  and  this  un¬ 
equal  development  told  very  unfavourably  in  all  the  prints.  (If  com¬ 
petitors  had  only  been  required  to  show  a  crossing  point,  and  not 
necessarily  make  it  the  highest  light,  much  trouble  would  have  been 
saved,  and  several  would  not  have  been  disqualified.) 

An  examination  of  the  negatives  gives  far  more  information  than  can 
be  obtained  from  the  prints,  because  differences  due  to  unequal  develop¬ 
ment  can  be  separated  from  those  due  to  the  composition  of  the 
developer. 

But  few  of  the  plates  are  available  for  photometric  measurement ;  only 
four  competitors  made  use  of  exposures  with  definite  ratios  which  could 
be  compared,  and  two  of  these,  44  and  45,  show  but  little  variation. 

Mr.  Watkins  having  been  good  enough  to  send  me  the  negatives,  tbe 
measurements  of  250  and  54  are  given  below,  as  they  together  show  the 
effects  obtained,  from  extreme  under  to  extreme  over-exposure. 
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Approximately  the  following  differences  in  exposure  would  give  the 
best  results,  although  the  prints  do  not  indicate  nearly  so  much. 

249,  250,  251  and  6  .  One  to  sixteen. 

246  .  One  to  seven 

54 .  One  to  thirty-two. 

230  being  landscape,  difficult  to  measure,  but  probably  at  least  one  to  ten. 
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The  most  important  point  of  all  clearly  brought  out  is,  that  the  best 
results  are  given  by  normal  development.  This  is  well  seen  in  250  (as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Cowan),  250  A,  having  a  long  range  of  correct  gradation, 
whilst  250  B  has  none  at  all,  though  coming  somewhere  near  in  the  high 
densities.  All  the  examples  measured  confirm  this  point  also,  and 
indicate  that,  when  a  plate  will  allow  of  a  developer  being  used  without 
bromide  at  all,  the  best  possible  results  maybe  expected  (see  The  British 
Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  1894  p.  776,  Selective  Developers). 

For  both  54  and6,  only  sufficient  bromide  (J  grain)  was  used,  to  secure 
compliance  with  the  condition  respecting  equal  fog,  also  that  it  might  be 
shown  that  alteration  in  gradation  is  not  dependent  upon  the  use  of  a 
restrainer,  yet  it  is  seen  from  250  that  time  is  saved,  by  a  large  amount 
of  bromide  permitting  the  alkali  to  be  increased. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  competition  has  not  secured  all  that  might 
have  been  expected,  and  can  hardly  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Watkins,  it  has 
not  been  altogether  without  use,  in  showing  that  definite  alteration  by 
varied  development  is  not  quite  so  easy,  nor  so  useful,  as  generally 
supposed.  - 

Will  it  be  necessary  to  wait  for  another  competition  and  prizes  before 
anything  more  can  be  done?  No  light  whatever  has  been  thrown  on 
tentative  development. 

- + - 

THE  KXNEOPTICON. 

Mr.  Blrt  Acres,  who,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  has  recently  demonstrated 
his  kinetic  lantern  before  several  of  the  photographic  societies,  and  may 
claim  to  have  been  first  in  the  field  with  a  public  exhibition  of  animated 
photography  on  the  screen,  has  given  his  system  the  happily  chosen 
title  of  the  Kineopticon,  and  is  exhibiting  it  at  a  pleasant  little  hall  in 
Piccadilly  Circus,  where  we  had  an  opportunity  on  Saturday  last  of 
witnessing  the  display. 

The  subjects  on  the  programme  included  the  arrest  of  a  pickpocket, 
an  exciting  street  scene ;  a  carpenter’s  shop,  showing  work  in  full  swing  ; 
a  visit  to  the  Zoo ;  a  boxing  match  ;  the  German  Emperor  reviewing  his 
troops  ;  the  1895  Derby ;  a  rough  sea  at  Dover ;  and  other  attractive 
views.  The  realism  and  success  of  the  views,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  horse  race  and  the  breaking  waves,  are  remarkable,  and  should 
ensure  the  kineopticon  wide  popularity. 


K  THE  AERIAL  GRAPHOSCOPE. 

On  the  18th  inst.  Mr.  Eric  Stuart  Bruce  gave  a  demonstration  at  the 
Kensington  Town  Hall  of  the  capabilities  of  that  ingenious  piece  of 
apparatus  which  he  has  christened  the  Aerial  Graphoscope.  This  is 
familiar  to  many  in  London,  since  its  effects  were  shown  nightly  a  few 
years  ago  to  visitors  to  the  Photographic  Exhibition  at  Pall  Mall,  and 
consists  of  a  white  lath  revolving  from  its  centre  at  a  high  rate  of  speed, 
upon  which  is  thrown  an  image  from  an  optical  lantern.  The  result  is 
that  the  picture  appears  as  though  in  space. 

At  the  demonstration,  Mr.  Bruce,  in  addition  to  showing  pictures  of 
statuary,  &c.,  showed  several  experiments  illustrating  the  scientific  appli¬ 
cations  of  his  apparatus,  the  most  interesting  being,  perhaps,  the  effect 
of  casting  a  beam  of  light  through  a  slit  upon  the  screen.  The  beam 
being  moved  backwards  and  forwards  formed  a  series  of  most  curious 
forms.  This  experiment  Mr.  Bruce  calls  the  hieroglyphic  effect.  The 
shadow  of  a  falling  ball  and  of  a  ring  whirled  at  the  end  of  a  string  were 
also  shown. 

As  a  modification  of  the  apparatus,  reflections  of  actual  objects  upon  a 
revolving  lath  of  looking-glass  were  shown.  In  his  remarks  Mr.  Bruce 
pointed  out  the  adaptability  of  the  apparatus  to  the  production  *of  stage 
effects,  especially  those  in  which  visions  or  spectral  objects  have  to  be 
made  apparent  to  the  audience,  and  also  its  value  in  most  experiments 
dependent  upon  persistence  of  vision.  The  apparatus  appears  to  be 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  it  will  therefore  not  be  reasonable  to 
criticise  the  defects  which  exist  in  it  at  present,  as  they  will,  no  doubt, 
be  remedied  before  the  apparatus  is  offered  to  the  public.  Messrs. 
Harvey  &  Peak,  of  96,  Charing  Cross-road,  are  the  manufacturers  of  the 
instrument. 

- + - 

NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND. 

At  a  meeting  of  professionals  held  on  Monday  last,  final  arrangements 
were  made  re  the  formation  of  the  Glasgow  Professional  Photographic 
Society.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  office-bearers  :  President , 
Charles  Turnbull,  Esq.  Vice-Presidents,  George  Bell  and  William  Whyte. 
Secretary,  J.  M.  Laing.  The  meetings  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on 
Mondays  weekly. 

A  very  large  turn  out  of  members  of  the  Greenock  Camera  Club  took 
place  on  Thursday  night  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  T.  N.  Armstrong’s  lecture 
and  demonstration  on  Enlarging ,  with  and  without  the  aid  of  condensers. 
Mr.  Armstrong  showed  several  new  and  simple  methods  of  illuminating 
negatives  by  means  of  artificial  light.  These  were  the  outcome  of  a  series 
of  experiments  conducted  by  him  during  the  late  winter,  and  the  meeting 
was  highly  pleased  at  the  results  obtained  by  the  lecturer  by  the  simple 
methods  shown, 


Steady  progress  is  being  made  by  the  Corporation  officials  with  the 
arrangements  for  the  Campbell  Exhibition,  which  is  to  be  held  during  the 
summer  months. 

- - 

THE  W.  H.  HARRISON  FUND  APPEAL. 
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Catalogues  Received. 

A  new  issue  of  his  catalogue  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Wray,  of 
North-hill,  Highgate,  W.  The  well-known  lenses  of  the  firm  are 
referred  to  in  detail,  special  prominence  being  given  to  the  l'laty- 
stigmat,  a  lens  possessing,  as  we  have  already  informed  our  readers, 
the  properties  of  great  flatness  of  field  combined  with  freedom  from 
astigmatism. 

The  Birmingham  Photographic  Company,  of  Great  Charles-street, 
Birmingham,  send  us  their  latest  catalogue,  which,  in  addition  to 
particulars  of  their  print-out  and  bromide  papers,  also  contains 
prices  and  illustrations  of  many  clever  and  useful  items  of  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus  likely  to  attract  the  patronage  of  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers. 

The  Autotype  Company,  of  74,  New  Oxford-street,  W.,  forward  us 
their  March  price-list  of  tissue  and  materials  for  carbon  printing. 
Attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  Company  now 
supply  sample  packets  of  tissues  and  transfer  papers  in  three  sizes 
(12  x  10,  whole-plate  and  half-plate),  and  that  the  Daylight  tissue  is 
manufactured  in  ten  colours,  instead  of  four,  as  hitherto.  Other 
additions  are  some  fresh  spotting  colours,  “  R.  R.”  single  transfer 
(prepared  on  Rives  paper),  and  matt-surface  single  transfer. 

Ross  &  Co.,  Ill,  New  Bond-street.  Two  handsomely  got  up  and 
well-printed  catalogues  reach  us  from  Messrs.  Ross.  No.  1  deals 
with  a  bewildering  array  of  lenses,  shutters,  field  cameras,  stands, 
hand  cameras,  lanterns,  arc  lamps,  jets,  and  amateur  photographic 
requirements  generally.  No.  2  is  devoted  to  microscopes,  telescopes, 
field,  marine,  and  opera  glasses,  surveying,  drawing,  and  other  philo¬ 
sophical  instruments. 


The  Criterion  Print-out  Paper. 

The  Criterion  print-out  paper  is  the  production  of  the  Birmingham 
Photographic  Company,  from  [whom  we  have  received  a  sample 
packet  for  trial.  The  paper  prints  quickly,  gives  good,  even  tones, 
and  is  evidently  very  carefully  prepared.  We  append  the  instructions 
for  working  it : — 

Wash  prints  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  several  changes  of  water, 
and  then  immerse  in  alum  bath  (2  ounces  alum  to  the  pint  of  water) 
for  about  ten  minutes,  well  tvash  in  several  changes  of  water,  and 
tone  in  sulphocyanide  toning  bath,  made  as  follows  : — 

Water .  20  ounces. 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium . 40  grains. 

Chloride  of  gold  .  3  „ 

The  sulphocyanide  may  conveniently  be  made  up  in  quantity  as  a 
stock  solution,  and  the  gold  also  in  solution,  1  grain  of  the  latter  in 
each  drachm  of  water.  Then,  just  before  commencing  to  wash  the 
prints,  mix  in  the  proportions  given  above,  allowing  from  1  to  1| 
grains  of  gold  to  each  sheet  of  paper.  It  is  best  to  mix  the  quantity 
required  for  the  day’s  prints,  using  a  fresh  bath  each  time.  This 
bath  will  give  warm  or  black  tones.  For  black  tones,  tone  till,  on 
examining  by  transmitted  light,  all  the  red  has  disappeared  from  the 
shadows. 

After  toning,  well  wash  in  several  changes  of  water,  and  fix  for 
ten  minutes  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  3  ounces,  water  20  ounces,  fresh 
each  time.  Wash  in  running  water,  changing  and  draining 
frequently  fur  one  to  two  hours. 
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Photographic  Surveying. 

By  E.  Deville,  Surveyor-General  of  Dominion  Lands.  Ottawa  :  The  Government 
Printing  Bureau. 

In  this  work  the  author  first  deals  with  descriptive  geometry,  per¬ 
spective,  and  perspective  instruments,  and  then  enters  fully  into  the 
use  of  the  camera  for  survey  work.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  Hurter 
&  Driffield’s  investigations,  and  succeeding  sections  exhaustively 
discuss  photographic  operations,  field  work,  plotting  the  survey  and 
photographs  on  inclined  plates.  The  author  writes  in  praise  of  the 
anastigmatic  lenses  for  survey  work.  Nearly  300  illustrations  and 
diagrams  are  given,  and  the  book  is  one  calculated  to  be  of  extrem 
value  as  a  guide  to  survey  work  by  means  of  photography. 
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Ipswich  Y.M.C.  A. — A  Camera  Club  has  been  formed  in  connexion  with  the 
above.  The  officers  are  as  follows: — President:  Mr.  Josiah  Runels.  —  Vice- 
President:  Mr.  Evan  Edwards. — Committee:  Messrs.  Bennett,  Douthwaite, 
Hill,  Hutchinson,  and  Southgate. — Hon.  Treasurer:  Mr.  B.  C.  Ridley. — Hon. 
Secretaries :  Messrs.  F.  H.  Smith  and  E.  H.  Collar. 

The  Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o’clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  April  1.  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  will  discourse  upon  The 
Composition  of  the  Negative  Image  and  its  Relation  to  Speed  Readings  and 
Printing  Qualities.  Visitors  will  be  welcomed  by  the  members. 

Mr.  Wilfred  Emery,  of  3,  Soho-street,  Soho-square,  W.  (two  doors  from 
Oxford-street),  writes:  “I  herewith  enclose  a  notice  of  my  removal  from 
South-street  to  new  offices  and  showrooms  at  3,  Soho-street.  Owing  to  the 
rapid  increase  in  my  business,  I  considered  it  advisable  to  do  so,  as  my  new 
offices  are  in  the  centre  of  the  wholesale  photographic  trade,  and  therefore 
more  easily  reached  by  my  customers.” 

Gospel  Oak  Photographic  Society. — On  March  17  this  Society  held  its 
General  Meeting,  Mr.  G.  A.  Powell  in  the  chair,  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: — President:  Rev.  H.  LePla. —  Vice- 
President  :  Mr.  F.  H.  Hall. — Committee :  Messrs.  W.  Beyer,  J.  Gittens,  J. 
Hingston,  J.  Pridham,  and  C.  Stone. — Treasurer :  Mr.  W.  H.  Rollason. — 
Hon.  Secretary  :  Mr.  W.  A.  Palmer,  13,  Bale  road,  Kentish  Town. — Assistant 
>Hon.  Secretary :  Mr.  H.  Billingsley. 

The  Hackney  Photographic  Society’s  Third  Annual  Binner  was  held  at  the 
Grasshopper  Hotel,  Gracechurch-street,  on  Tuesday,  March  17,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Wall  (the  President  of  the  Society)  being  in  the  chair.  About  sixty  members 
and  friends  were  present,  including  Mr.  T.  Fall,  Mr.  Bebenham,  Mr.  Bedding, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Sinclair,  Mr.  Welford,  Mr.  Oakden,  Mr.  Mackie.  The  toast  of  the 
Society  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Sinclair,  and  other  toasts  were :  “  The 
Officers”  (in  reply  to  which  the  Hon.  Secretary.  Mr.  W.  F.  Fen  ton- Jones,  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  Society  was  in  a  most  prosperous  position),  “  The  Press,”  and 
!,The  President.”  Music,  recitations,  and  a  diverting  ventriloquial  enter¬ 
tainment  contributed  to  the  success  of  a  very  pleasant  evening. 

Royal  Institution. — The  following  are  the  lecture  arrangements  after 
Easter: — Professor  James  Sully,  of  University  College,  London,  three  lectures 
on  Child-study  and  Education  ;  Mr.  C.  Vernon  Boys,  three  lectures  on  Ripples 
in  Air  and  on  Water  ;  Professor  T.  G.  Bonney,  two  lectures  on  The  Building 
and  Sculpture  of  Western  Europe  (the  Tyndall  Lectures);  Professor  Bewar, 
three  lectures  on  Recent  Chemical  Progress ;  Mr.  W.  Gowland,  three  lectures 
on  The  Art  of  Working  Metals  in  Japan  ;  Br.  Robert  Munro,  two  lectures  on 
Lake  Dwellings;  Professor  W.  B.  Richmond,  R.A.,  three  lectures  on  The 
Vault  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel  ;  Mr.  F.  Corder  (Curator  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music),  three  lectures  on  Three  Emotional  Composers — Berlioz ,  Wagner, 
Liszt  (with  musical  illustrations) ;  Mr.  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  of  the  British 
Museum,  two  lectures  on  The  Moral  and  Religious  Literature  of  Ancient 
JEgypt.  The  Friday  evening  meetings  will  be  resumed  on  April  17,  when  a 
discourse  will  be  given  by  M.  G.  Lippmann  on  Colour  Photography.  Succeeding 
discourses  will  probably  be  given  by  Professor  G.  V.  Poore,  Colonel  JL 
Watkin,  C.B.,  Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  Professor  J.  A.  Ewing, 
Professor  J.  A.  Fleming,  and  other  gentlemen. 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — Sixth  Annual  Binner. — The  above  was  held  in 
the  large  dining-hall  of  the  Greyhound  Hotel  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  inst., 
when  a  full  gathering  of  members  assembled  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Hector  Maclean  (the  President  of  the  Club),  who  was  supported  by 
Mr.  F.  A.  Oldaker  (chairman  of  the  Surrey  Art  Circle),  Mr.  Thomas 
Bedding  (editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography),  Mr.  Walter 
B.  Welford  (editor  of  the  Photographic  Review),  and  other  gentlemen 
of  photographic  standing.  The  toast  of  the  evening,  “  The  Croydon  Camera 
Clul  ),”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Bedding,  and  acknowedged  by  the  President, 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  which  touched  upon  a  large  number  of  topics, 
read  a  letter  from  his  Worship,  the  Mayor  of  Croydon,  in  which  the  latter 
signified  his  pleasure  to  preside  at  the  forthcoming  lantern  show,  on  the 
W ednesday  following,  an  announcement  which  was  hailed  with  loud  cheers. 
“The  President”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  James  Packham  in  eloquent  terms, 
which  were  duly  endorsed  by  vociferous  musical  honours.  Other  toasts  were 
“ The  Visitors,”  coupled  with  the  names  of  Messrs.  Wreford  and  Walter  B. 
Welford,  the  latter  of  whom  made  a  lively  and  humorous  reply  ;  “  The  Secre¬ 
taries  and  Executive”  (Messrs.  Frost,  Burn,  and  Holland);  “The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Press;”  “The  Stewards”  (who  were  Messrs.  Waller,  Frost,  Hurst, 
and  Wreford)  ;  finally  “The  Ladies,”  who  were  in  charge  of  Messrs.  Hurst 
and  S.  H.  Wratten.  The  musical  programme  was  unusually  full  and  at¬ 
tractive.  Mr.  Claude  Packham’s  violin  solos  were  vastly  appreciated,  as  also 


were  the  effectively  delivered  ballads  of  Mr.  Keough,  and  the  declamatory 
rendering  of  “The  Execution  of  Montrose”  by  Mr.  Thornton.  Mr.  Walter 
B.  Welford’s  selections  upon  a  one-stringed  Japanese  fiddle  gave  much 
pleasure,  and  created  considerable  wondermert  at  the  range  of  sound  emitted. 
There  was  also  plenty  of  fun  in  “Up  came  Johnny  with  his  Camera  ”  (Mr. 
Frost),  and  in  the  vocal  comicalities  of  Messrs.  Bown  and  Burns,  jun.  Others 
who  contributed  various  items  to  the  entertainment  programme  were  Mr. 
H.  E.  Holland,  Mr.  J.  Burn,  Mr.  A.  Jenkins,  Mr.  S.  H.  Wratten,  and  Mr. 
A.  E.  Isaac. 
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The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  March  11  and 

March  18,  1896  :— 

Shutters. — No.  5340.  “Improvements  in  Shutters  for  Photographic 
Cameras.”  E.  S.  B.  Hughes.  » 

Cameras. — “  No.  5454.  “  Improvements  in  Parts  of  Photographic  Cameras.” 

J.  B.  Brooks. 

Printing. — No.  5494.  “A  Material  for  Photographically  Printing  upon  both 
its  Surfaces.”  H.  Maclean. 

Artificial  Light. — No.  5637.  “Improvements  in  Means  for  Illuminating 
Objects  for  Photographic  and  other  purposes.”  Complete  Specification. 
Y.  Schwartz. 

Mounts. — No.  5695.  “An  Improved  Picture  Mount  for  Photographic  and 
other  Albums  and  the  like,  applicable  also  for  Binding  Loose  Papers  or 
Sheets  and  Samples.”  M.  G.  Amson. 

Photographic  Apparatus. — No.  5699.  “An  Improvement  in  Photographic 
Apparatus.”  B.  Acres. 

Chrono-photographic  Apparatus. — No.  5758.  “Improvements  in  Chrono- 
photographic  Apparatus.”  F.  Gossart. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK, 


30., 

30., 

30., 

31., 

31., 

31  . 

31.. 


April. 


Name  of  Bociety. 


Leeds  Photo.  Society . 

North  Middlesex . 

Richmond  . 

Bournemouth  . 

Brixton  and  Olapham  .... 

Hackney . 

North  Surrey  . 

Croydon  Camera  Club  .... 

Derby  . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society 

Photographic  Club . 

Bradford . 

Ealing . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Croydon  Camera  Club  .... 


Bnbject. 


J  Some  Account  of  the  Photographic  Con- 
{  vention  of  1895.  J.  H.  Walker. 
Informal  Meeting. 

Platinotype.  T.  H.  Stringer. 

J  Discussion  on  Exposure  and  Exposure 
(  Meters. 

(  On  Making  Enlarged  Negatives.  M. 
(  Atkinson. 

Members’  Auction. 

Prize  Slides. 

J  Second  Novices’  Night:  How  to  Make  a 
(  Good  Negative. 

Notes  on  Landscapes.  F.  L.  Pither. 
f  W.  Ivison  Macadam,  F.R.S.E.,  F.I.C., 
I  F.C.S  ,  &c. 

{The  Composition  of  the  Negative  Image 
and  its  Relation  to  Speed-redding s  and 
Printing  Qualities.  E.  J.  Wall. 

Hints  on  Portraiture.  A  Priestley. 
Lantern  Evening. 

Lantern  in  Use. 

|  Excursion  :  Amberley  for  Bury  and 
(  Fittleworth.  Leader,  J.  Smith. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

March  24, — Technical  Meeting, — The  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T.  (Vice-President), 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  Fry  showed  a  model  of  McKellen’s  hand  camera,  with  a  new 
device  for  changing  plates. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Ives  read  a  paper  on  the  relative  colour  sensitiveness  of 
Ordinary  and  Isochromatic  Plates. 

He  said  many  writers  had  from  time  to  time  asserted  that  isochromatic 
effects  could  be  obtained  by  exposing  ordinary  plates  through  yellow  colour 
filters,  but  most  of  such  writers — like  others  who  claimed  that  orthochromatic 
results  could  be  obtained  in  daylight  with  commercial  orthochromatic  plates 
without  a  colour  filter — did  not  know  what  they  were  talking  about.  Never¬ 
theless,  inasmuch  as  it  was  true  that,  with  suitable  colour  filters,  ortho¬ 
chromatic  effects  could  be  obtained  with  extremely  rapid  ordinary  gelatino- 
bromide  plates,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  of  these  workers  might 
have  proved  the  fact  before  they  made  the  assertion.  He  believed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  first  practical  demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  not  only- 
obtaining  orthochromatic  effects  with  ordinary  plates,  but  of  perfectly 
controlling  the  relative  action  of  the  different  spectrum  rays  so  as  to  render 
all  the  colours  in  photometrically  accurate  relation  to  each  other,  was 
made  by  himself,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1886,  in  which  year  he  showed  at  the 
Franklin  Institute  a  reproduction  of  a  high-class  chromo-lithograph,  the  colours 
of  which  were  more  accurately  rendered  on  an  ordinary  plate  than  in  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  same  subject  made  by  Br.  Vogel  to  prove  the  capabilities  of  his 
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then  secret  azaline  process.  Having  referred  to  various  publications  in  which 
his  communications  upon  the  subject  had  appeared,  he  proposed  to  confine 
himself  principally  to  an  exhibition  and  explanation  of  the  results  of  various 
experimental  tests,  any  half-dozen  of  which  he  was  prepared  to  repeat  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  paper.  His  test  object  consisted  of  six  squares  of  glass — 
white,  cobalt  blue,  signal  green,  chromium  green,  pot  yellow  reinforced  with 
brilliant  yellow  dye,  and  ruby  red — over  which  ho  had  placed  a  film  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  geometrical  pattern  with  shaded  lines,  which  helped  to  make 
evident  to  the  eye  the  relative  amount  of  action  in  the  different  squares  in  the 
reproductions.  Four  photographs  of  the  test  plate  were  shown,  two  on  iso- 
chromatic  plates  with  a  screen  of  a  very  good  medium  pot  yellow  glass,  the 
third  on  an  ordinary  plate  with  Hr.  Vogel’s  aurantia  colour  filter,  and  the 
fourth  on  an  ordinary  plate  through  a  very  light  colour  filter  of  naphthol 
yellow  and  multiple  yellow,  the  last-mentioned  yielding  an  almost  perfect 
result.  A  series  of  slides  was  next  shown,  for  the  purpose  of  demon¬ 
strating  the  distribution  of  colour  sensitiveness,  and  the  relation  of  green, 
yellow,  and  red  sensitiveness  to  blue  sensitiveness  in  the  various  commercial 
orthochromatic  plates  ;  the  effect  of  exposure  on  an  ordinary  plate  with¬ 
out  a  colour  filter,  through  medium  and  deep  chrysoidine  and  deep 
cobalt  blue  ;  and  the  effect  of  exposure  of  an  isochromatic  plate  through 
a  combination  of  brilliant  yellow  and  medium  fuchsine,  and  of  a  variety 
of  plates  through  a  combination  of  naphthol  yellow  and  multiple  yellow. 
Further  slides  appeared  to  show  that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain 
orthochromatic  photographs  on  ordinary  plates  with  exposures  not  more 
than  two  or  three  times  longer  than  was  necessary  with  one  make  of  com¬ 
mercial  orthochromatic  plates,  and  six  and  a  half  times  longer  than  with 
another  highly  praised  orthochromatic  plate,  but  that  160  times  longer  was 
required  than  with  certain  green  sensitive  plates  ;  these  figures,  however, 
were  modified  by  varying  conditions.  The  next  slides  were  intended  to 
show  the  uselessness  of  yellow  glasses,  and  aurine,  multiple  yellow, 
and  chrysoidine  colour  filters  with  ordinary  plates.  Aurine,  although 
represented  in  Hr.  Eder’s  Handbook  as  completely  absorbing  the  blue 
end  of  the  spectrum,  was  worse  than  no  screen  at  all,  since  it  only  served 
to  reduce  the  action  in  the  green  ;  multiple  yellow  was  equally  useless  ;  deep 
chrysoidine  (chrysoidine  being  also  represented  in  Hr.  Eder’s  Handbook  as 
completely  absorbing  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum),  and  chromium  green, 
were  also  unsatisfactory.  Although  certain  special  colour  filters  gave  better 
results  with  ordinary  plates  than  did  yellow  glasses  with  some  well-known 
orthochromatic  plates,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  with  suitable 
colour  filters  equally  good  results  could  be  obtained  on  orthochromatic  plates, 
with  shorter  exposures.  Some  manufacturers  of  orthochromatic  plates  did  not 
recommend  yellow  glasses,  but  supplied  very  good  dyed  colour  filters  ;  but 
Mr.  Ives  said  he  did  not  know  of  any  such  manufacturer  who  had  admitted 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  employ  specially  colour-sensitised  plates  in  order  to 
obtain  orthochromatic  photographs. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hebenham  asked  what  was  meant  by  “multiple  yellow”  and 
“  brilliant  yellow  ?” 

Mr.  Ives  said  he  did  not  know  himself.  He  obtained  the  dyes  under  those 
names  from  chemists  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  but  no  one  seemed  to 
know  what  they  were. 

Mr.  Hebenham  remarked  that,  from  one  of  the  results  shown,  it  would 
appear  that  a  chromium  green  light  would  be  the  best  by  which  to  develop  iso¬ 
chromatic  plates  ;  and 

Mr.  Ives  said  that  was  undoubtedly  the  case. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Chapman  Jones)  asked  whether  Mr.  Ives  got  the 
maximum  of  action  in  the  yellow  by  daylight  without  a  screen  ? 

Mr.  Ives  replied  that  it  was  only  with  special  screens  that  there  was  the 
maximum  in  the  yellow,  even  with  electric  light. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  referring  to  Mr.  Ives’s  statement  that  he  differed  from  Hr. 
Eder  as  to  the  effect  of  aurine,  asked  what  aurine  Mr.  Ives  used  ?  Aurine  was 
extremely  sensitive  to  light,  and  faded  very  rapidly,  which  might  account  for 
the  difference.  He  had  himself  experimented  both  with  aurine  and  chryso¬ 
idine,  and  his  results  agreed  exactly  with  those  of  Hr.  Eder.  He  fancied  that 
multiple  yellow  and  brilliant  yellow  were  mentioned  in  Benedict’s  Chemistry 
of  the  Coal-tar  Colours. 

Mr.  Ives  said  he  obtained  three  samples  of  aurine,  and  used  the  yellowest. 
In  answer  to  Mr.  Bolas,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  an  exposure  of  from  two 
to  four  times  that  required  with  an  orthochromatic  plate  would,  with  an 
ordinary  plate  and  a  suitable  screen,  yield  a  fairly  satisfactory  result. 

Mr.  Wall  asked  whether  it  was  possible  to  obtain  an  orthochromatic  effect 
on  an  ordinary  plate  without  a  screen  ? 

Mr.  Ives  said  he  knew  of  no  means  by  which  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Hearson  pointed  out  that  it  was  impossible  to  follow  up  Mr.  Ives’s 
investigations  if  the  dyes  to  which  he  had  referred  were  not  obtainable. 

Mr.  Ives  promised  to  give  some  information  respecting  the  dyes  in  an 
appendix  to  his  paper  when  it  appeared  in  the  Society’s  Journal. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Ballmeyer  expressed  a  hope  that  Mr.  Ives  would  give  some 
attention  to  the  subject  of  dying  balsams  for  use  as  colour  filters. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  suggested  that,  in  further  experiments,  the  direct- 
vision  spectroscope  should  not  be  used ;  the  use  of  this  instrument  would 
probably  account  for  differences  of  observation  between  Mr.  Ives  and  Mr. 
Wall. 

Mr.  Wall  said  he  obtained  precisely  the  same  results  with  the  direct-vision 
spectroscope  as  Hr.  Eder  got  with  two  prisms. 

Mr.  Ives  made  some  further  remarks  upon  the  use  of  chlorophyll  and  the 
bichromate  tank,  and  showed  a  photograph  of  a  painting  copied  by  this 
process,  and  the  meeting  closed  with  the  passing  to  him  of  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  paper. 


LONHON  ANH  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

March  19, — Mr.  J.  J.  Brigginshaw  in  the  chair. 

The  following  presents  were  laid  on  the  table  :  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac  for  1896  and  Photographic  Surveying,  by  E.  Heville. 
Mr.  W.  H,  Smith  was  proposed  for  membership. 


Mr.  Freshwater  showed  two  more  shadowgraphs,  one  of  a  child’s  foot,  with 
a  deformed  ankle,  and  one  of  his  own  foot. 

The  Traill  Taylor  Memorial  Fund. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  made  a  statement  as  to  the  present  position  of  this 
fund,  and  drew  attention  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Hrage  in  the  photographic  press 
with  reference  to  a  proposal  that  the  Photographic  Convention  should  support 
the  same.  He  hoped  to  see  a  much  larger  sum  collected  than  at  pn 
hand,  and  thought  no  effort  should  be  spared  until  at  least  350/.  was  obtained. 
When  it  was  remembered  that  Mr.  Traill  Taylor  had  always  been  willing  to 
give  them  information  and  aid  in  the  way  of  lectures,  he  considered  the 
members  should  feel  it  their  duty,  and  that  they  owed  it  to  his  memory,  to  see 
that  the  fund  did  not  lack  support,  and  he  proposed  therefore  that  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  should  be  started  amongst  those  members  who  had  not  already  sub¬ 
scribed. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Smith  said  it  had  been  asked  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  turn 
a  portrait  lens  round  for  enlarging.  He  had  fouud  it  a  great  advantage,  and 
showed  photographs  demonstrating  this,  the  image  being  sharper  on  reversing 
the  lens. 

Copying. 

Mr.  II.  C.  Rapson  read  a  paper  on  this  subject.  [Sea  page  200.] 

The  Hon.  Secretary  had  been  much  interested  in  the  paper,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  method  of  avoiding  vibration.  He  had  seen  an  arrangement 
adopted  by  Mr.  Smith,  whose  business  premises  were  over  a  lot  of  machinery, 
and  on  the  top  floor  and  from  the  rafters  he  suspended  a  cradle  by  four  stout 
ropes,  which  carried  all  the  apparatus  for  copying,  anil  he  thought  it  a  grand 
idea.  With  reference  to  the  superiority  of  the  new  lenses  for  copying  purposes, 
it  was  true  there  was  freedom  from  astigmatism,  but  one  was  not  bound  to  use 
a  wide  angle.  He  considered  the  old  form  of  rectilinear  gave  as  good  results, 
if  not  better,  and  thought  it  was  a  moot  question  whether  some  of  the  newer 
forms  were  superior  in  point  of  copying.  With  a  moderate  angle,  he  believed 
it  probable  that  an  older  lens  would  yield  better  results  than  the  recent  forms. 

Mr.  Smith  had  found  the  new  lenses  no  worse  than  the  old.  He  said  the 
cradle  he  used  took  off  quite  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  vibration. 

Mr.  Rapson,  in  reply  to  some  questions,  said  he  had  given  up  the  rectilinear 
lens  in  favour  of  the  new  Goerz,  which  he  found  much  superior.  That  he  pre¬ 
viously  used  was  a  very  good  French  rectilinear  lens  of  twelve  inch  focus.  In 
reducing  very  much,  say,  from  eighteen  inches  high  to  three  inches  high,  he 
could  not  get  perfect  definition  with  a  larger  stop  than  /- 22,  while  with  the 
Goerz  he  could  get  perfect  definition  over  a  half-plate  with  full  aperture,  f-7'7. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  said  a  long  exposure  to  weak  light  was  not  the  same  as  a 
short  one  to  a  brilliant  light,  and  for  that  reason  the  newer  lenses,  which 
enabled  a  shorter  exposure  to  be  given,  would  be  advantageous,  other  things 
being  equal. 

Mr.  Rapson,  questioned  by  Mr.  Mackie,  did  not  like  isochromatic  plates 
for  copying.  He  had  found  a  difficulty  in  keeping  them  absolutely  clean. 

Mr.  Mackie  had,  on  the  contrary,  found  them  very  clean.  In  copying  old 
silver  prints  he  would  like  to  know  the  way  Mr.  Rapson  preferred  to  light  it. 
The  difficulty  was  to  get  rid  of  the  grain. 

The  Chairman  had  also  experienced  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  grain  and 
reflection.  He  thought  the  best  way  was  to  place  the  print  a  little  to  one  side 
of  a  window. 

Mr.  Rapson’s  studio  was  all  glass,  and  he  had  a  flood  of  light  on  all  sides, 
which  he  reflected  from  the  floor  by  a  piece  of  white  paper. 

Mr.  Mackie  preferred  a  very  oblique  source  of  light.  With  unmounted 
silver  prints  he  had  found  it  a  good  way  to  wet  and  mount  the  print  on  glass, 
backing  up  with  blotting-paper.  When  the  prints  were  stamped  on  the  back, 
however,  unless  they  were  first  removed,  these  would  show  through,  and  he 
got  rid  of  them  with  a  little  sulphite  of  soda. 

Mr.  Atkins  said  soap  and  water  would  also  remove  them. 

Mr.  Haddon  stated  that,  in  the  event  of  prints  so  mounted  being  allowed  to 
dry,  they  could  be  removed  with  a  mixture  of  a  drachm  of  hydrofluoric  acid  in 
three  or  four  ounces  of  water  without  damage. 

Mr.  Teape  had  found  it  best  to  place  the  print  between  two  sources  of  light 
rather  than  using  one  only. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  he  would  be  interested  to  hear  of  some  experiences 
with  uncorrected  lenses  for  copying.  The  thinness  of  the  glass  would  probably 
be  an  advantage. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  if  sufficient  brains  were  used  with  the  lens,  no  doubt  an 
uncorrected  one  would  answer. 

Mr.  Rapson  thought  the  advantages  would  not  be  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  stopping  down.  For  regularity  of  result  he  emphasised  the  timing 
of  development,  which  was  an  enormous  power.  For  copying  photographs,  he 
had  found  three  times  the  period  between  the  commencement  of  development 
and  the  appearance  of  the  image  as  sufficient. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

March  18,-— Mr.  Crofton  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  a  series  of  lectures  upon  the  chromium 
salts,  which  would  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  on 
Friday  evenings,  commencing  in  Easter  week. 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward  proceeded  to  deliver  his  lecture  on  the 

New  Photography. 

Mr.  Ward,  who  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Robins,  had  a  good  array  of  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  his  demonstration.  His  intensity  coil  was  made  by 
Hurst  &  Co.,  of  London,  and  is  capable  of  giving  a  six-inch  spark,  although 
he  (Mr.  Ward)  does  not  work  at  so  high  a  tension.  Secondary  batteries  are 
used  as  the  source  of  current,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  they  can 
be  recharged  in  most  large  towns.  A  supply  of  both  old  and  new  patterns  of 
radiant  matter  tubes,  supplemented  with  Newton’s  latest  device,  the  “focus  ” 
tube,  and  some  of  the  more  toy-like  electrical  apparatus  of  the  Geissler  tube 
order,  were  on  the  table  before  him.  Mr.  Ward,  in  a  few  well-chosen  fore- 
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words,  said  his  lecture  would  be  partly  of  the  elementary  and  partly  of  the 
advanced  type — elementary  for  such  as  wanted  to  see  the  phenomena  which 
produced  the  new  results,  advanced  for  those  who  desired  to  be  acquainted 
not  only  with  the  latest  work  done,  but  with  the  side  issues  and  workings  of 
our  own  and  Continental  scientific  men.  Mr.  Ward  said  that  many  of  the 
most  recent  discoveries  were  but  the  exhumation  of  a  previous  burial,  and  that 
many  of  the  phenomena  now  noted  had  been  already  discovered  and  discarded. 
He  mentioned  that,  many  years  since,  Sir  Benjamin  Richardson  had  been  able 
to  note  the  structure  of  the  skeleton  of  a  young  thin  person  when  illuminated 
by  burning  magnesium.  Rontgen’s  discovery  was  based  upon  the  work  of 
Crookes,  Hittorf,  Lenard,  Tesla,  and  others,  who  found  that  the  high-tension 
current  in  an  almost  closed  circuit  passes  the  gap  between  the  terminals  in 
sparks  ;  but  that,  if  this  gap  be  enclosed  in  a  vacuum,  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
charge  entirely  changes,  and  becomes  a  fluorescent  glow,  which  depends  for  its 
colour  upon  the  nature  of  the  residual  gases  and  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  glass  tube  which  surrounds  the  vacuum.  As  the  vacuum  becomes  com¬ 
plete,  the  glow  in  the  tube  practically  ceases,  and  the  glass  itself  becomes 
fluorescent.  Hittorf  and  Crookes  very  thoroughly  examined  this  phenomenon, 
and  the  latter  founded  his  theory  of  radiant  matter  thereupon.  Other  investi¬ 
gators  found  that  the  rays  of  which  this  glow  appears  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  possess  the  potentiality  of  passing  through  substances  which  are  ordinarily 
regarded  as  opaque.  Rontgen  has  practically  demonstrated  this,  and  given 
the  fact  prominence.  Like  many  other  discoveries,  this  one  was  accidental, 
but  all  credit  is  due  to  Professor  Rontgen  for  completing  the  series  of  observa¬ 
tions  in  the  character  and  properties  of  the  X  rays.  The  most  practical  portion 
of  Mr.  Ward’s  remarks  were,  perhaps,  contained  in  his  suggestion  that,  if  a 
worker  were  content  to  use  the  older  form  of  tube,  requiring  an  exposure  of 
five  to  ten  minutes,  very  reliable  results  could  be  expected  to  ensue. 

Mr.  Robins  then  made  a  radiograph  of  a  pair  of  pince-nez  in  a  wooden  case, 
and  the  developed  negative  was  shown  upon  the  lantern  screen. 

Mr.  Frank  Haes  asked  the  Club  to  express  their  gratitude  to  Mr.  Ward  for 
all  the  time  and  trouble  which  he  had  expended,  and  for  the  most  interesting 
lecture  ;  and  the  Club  did  so,  and  evinced  their  interest  in  the  matter  by  an 
interesting  discussion  of  a  somewhat  discursive  character,  in  which  Messrs. 
Cowan,  Child  Bayley,  Fry,  Bridge,  and  others  took  part. 

Questions  were  asked  as  to  the  preferential  suitability  of  fast  or  slow  plate 
films  and  paper  for  purposes  of  radiography,  the  cost  of  apparatus,  the  effect 
of  an  extra-thick  or  thin  coating  of  emulsion  ;  but  the  lecturer  said  that  at 
present  there  was  nothing  like  unanimity  of  opinion  amongst  workers,  and 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  action  of  the  “tubes”  was  so  irregular  that  the 
time  for  determining  these  other  and  more  photographic  details  had  hardly 
arrived. 

Mr.  Ward  mentioned  that  a  radiograph  had  been  made  through  a  packet 
containing  a  dozen  sheets  of  bromide  paper  upon  a  dry  plate,  and  that  an 
equally  good  image  had  been  obtained  upon  all  the  sheets  of  paper  and  upon 
the  plate  underneath. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

March  12, — Mr.  F.  W.  Andrew  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  : — Messrs.  T.  M.  Brooke, 
F.  W.  Burton,  J.  Evans,  J.  H.  Holland,  S.  H.  Tiller. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Masters  exhibited  a  most  ingenious  stereoscopic  hand  camera  of 
his  own  manufacture,  embodying  many  good  features,  including  a  rising  front 
with  finder  attached,  the  mirror  being  an  inclined  plane  rising  or  falling  as  the 
front  is  raised  or  lowered. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Lawes  showed  some  excellent  specimens  of  objects  impressed  on 
the  sensitive  plate  by  means  of  the  X  rays,  the  work  of  Mr.  Dorman. 

Mr.  A.  Brothers,  F.R.A.S.,  then  gave  an  outline  of  a  method  of 

Photographing  the  Corona  without  an  Eclipse, 

and  illustrated  his  remarks  by  lantern  slides.  In  1860  an  expedition  was  sent 
to  Spain  in  order  to  find  whether  the  red  flames  were  of  the  sun  or  moon,  and, 
by  photographs  and  drawings  taken  while  the  moon  passed  in  front  of  the 
sun’s  disc,  it  was  found  that  they  were  of  the  sun.  Slides  were  then  passed 
through  the  lantern  of  the  sun’s  flames  taken  without  an  eclipse  by  Mr. 
Packer,  of  Birmingham,  by  means  of  a  pinhole  camera  and  a  very  thin  sheet 
of  copper,  lead,  or  aluminium  placed  in  front  of  the  plate,  the  results  being 
very  remarkable. 

There  were  next  shown  on  the  screen  several  examples  of  the  New  Photo¬ 
graphy,  lent  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Chapman,  and  described  by  Mr.  Brothers. 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club.— March  17,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coade  (Pre¬ 
sident)  in  the  chair. — Mr.  W.  Biddell  gave  a  lantern  lecture, 

The  Monasteries  of  Essex. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  Mr.  Biddell  is  both  an  enthusiast  and  an  authority  on 
the  antiquities  of  this  country,  and  has  also  the  gift  of  interesting  his  audience, 
and  of  conveying  to  them  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  a  pleasant  manner. 
In  addition  to  well-known  abbeys  and  priories,  as  Barking,  St.  Osyth’s,  Cog- 
jeshall,  Stratford  Langthorne,  Waltham,  Beeleigh,  &c.,  he  has  made  it  his 
business  to  search  out  all  possible  traces  of  many  less  familiar  monastic 
louses,  the  remains  of  which  have,  in  many  instances,  been  used  for  farm 
raildings  or  have  entirely  disappeared.  Besides  recent  photographs  of  ex¬ 
stent  ruins,  Mr.  Biddell  shows  a  number  of  slides  copied  from  old  prints  and 
■ngravings,  thus  enhancing  the  value  and  completeness  of  his  series,  which 
veil  deserved  the  attention  they  received  from  the  audience.  The  Society  have 
lecided  to  hold  quarterly  competitions  open  to  all  members.  The  closing  date 
or  the  first  is  June  16,  and  the  subject  landscape.  A  bronze  medal  and 
ertificates  will  be  awarded.  It  is  also  proposed  to  hold  an  exhibition  of 
aembers’  work  in  October  next. 

Camera  Club. — Those  of  our  readers  who  attended  the  last  meeting  of  the 
’hotographic  Convention  at  Shrewsbury  will  remember  a  large  frame  con¬ 


taining  a  number  of  prints,  direct  and  enlarged,  treated  in  various  ways  on 
one  sheet  of  bromide  paper.  It  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Luboshez,  who  was 
present  at  the  Shrewsbury  Exhibition  to  represent  the  Eastman  Company. 
This  gentleman  gave  an  interesting  discourse  on  portraiture  at  the  Camera 
Club  last  Monday  week,  and,  as  a  demonstration  of  the 

Electrical  Apparatus  made  by  Messrs.  Nalder  &  Harrison 

for  studio  work  was  arranged  for  the  same  evening,  the  speaker  and  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  joined  forces  in  a  very  happy  manner,  and,  while  several  exposures 
were  made  under  the  reflected  beams  of  the  electric  light,  Mr.  Luboshez  was 
able  to  talk  of  posing,  the  various  ways  of  lighting  a  model,  and  to  demonstrate 
his  method  of  developing  the  resulting  negatives.  The  lesson  was  a  valuable 
one  to  those  who  practise  portraiture,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  thinking  of 
doing  so  ;  hence  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  members.  The  Nalder  & 
Harrison  apparatus  worked  well.  It  consists  of  a  hand-fed  electric  arc  lamp 
the  two  carbons  being  set  in  holes  pierced  in  the  sides  of  a  cup  of  white  marble 
or  other  refractory  material,  which  becomes  heated  sufficiently  to  add  its  quota 
of  softened  light  to  the  total  luminosity  produced.  This  cup  is  set  in  the 
focus  of  an  umbrella-like  reflector,  and  prevents  the  direct  light  from  the  white 
hot  carbons  from  reaching  the  sitter.  After  several  portraits  had  been  taken 
of  Lord  Crawford  and  others,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  develop  the  plate.  He 
agreed  with  all  other  workers  that  little  or  nothing  can  help  out  an  under¬ 
exposed  negative,  it  is  a  waste  product,  for  which  no  use  can  be  found  ;  but 
he  asserted  that  an  over-exposed  plate  could  be  turned  into  a  good  negative 
provided  that  it  had  not  received  more  than  100  times  the  normal  amount  of 
exposure.  Acting  on  the  presumption  that  a  plate  was  much  overdone  in  the 
matter  of  light  access,  he  would  proceed  to  develop  it  in  the  most  tentative 
manner,  using  a  very  much  diluted  agent— be  it  pyro,  metol,  or  anything  else 
— until  the  image  appeared.  He  could  now  tell,  by  its  behaviour,  how  to 
proceed.  If  it  showed  signs  of  over-exposure,  it  was  immediately  placed  in  a 
one  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide,  and  allowed  to  remain  soaking  therein  for 
about  five  minutes.  The  development  of  the  plate  is  then  proceeded  with 
warily,  and,  should  there  be  a  threatened  want  of  density,  the  developer  alone 
— i.e.,  without  accelerator  or  retarder — is  applied  to  the  plate  until  the  required 
result  is  brought  about.  If  this  method  be  carefully  followed,  any  amount  of 
density  can  be  obtained  on  a  plate  which  otherwise,  in  consequence  of  over¬ 
exposure,  would  be  thin,  flat,  and  in  every  way  unprofitable.  Several  excel¬ 
lent  Rontgen  pictures  of  hands,  feet,  &c.’,  have  recently  been  taken  at  the 
Club  under  the  able  manipulation  of  Mr.  Powles,  of  the  Electrical  Standard¬ 
ising  Institute,  Faraday  House. 

Croydon  Microscopical  and  Natural  History  Society  (Photographic- 
Section). — March  20. — A  numerous  and  appreciative  audience  assembled  at 
the  School  of  Art  room,  Public  Hall,  to  witness  the  final  lantern  exhibition  of 
the  season.  The  first  part  of  the  programme  was  devoted  to  members’  slides. 
Mr.  A.  Roods  contributed  an  excellent  series  of  views  of  Hartfield,  Groom- 
bridge  Place,  Lingfield,  Oxted,  Godstone,  and  Lewes.  Mr.  Alfred  Underhill 
followed  with  a  collection  of  photographs  of  Croydon,  Beddington ;  snap-shot 
street  scenes,  views  of  the  Tower  Bridge  and  river  Thames  ;  also  pictures  of 
Guildford,  Dorking,  and  Ramsgate.  Mr.  Hoole,  of  Sutton,  showed  a  number  of 
fine  slides  of  the  Norfolk  Broads,  &c.,  which  were  deservedly  admired.  The 
second  part  consisted  of  a  short  paper  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Baldock,  F.C.S.  on 
Professor  Rontgen’s  X  rays,  illustrated  by  diagrams  made  by  himself  ’ and 
slides  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Campbell  Swinton. 

Dulwich  Photographic  Society.— March  17— The  Committee  having  accepted, 
with  great  regret,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  E.  Beer,  the  Hon.  Secretary  owing  to 
pressure  of  business,  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Ellis,  one  of  the  founders,  was  unanimously 
elected  to  fill  that  post  pro  tern.  Two  new  members  were  elected  and  three 
more  proposed  (among  the  latter  a  photographic  chemist),  the  members  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  last  Exhibition  this  season  of  their  iantern  slides,  to  which  a  large 
number  of  visitors  were  admitted.  A  new  member  (Mr.  Mitchell  I  was  applauded 
for  a  pretty  scene  from  Ladywell  Recreation-ground,  one  of  Windsor  Castle, 
and  also  a  pleasing  slide  of  Eynsford.  Mr.  Beer’s  slides  of  Kingsgate  Castle! 
Broadstairs  Pier,  and  Ramsgate  Harbour  were  much  praised,  as  were  Mr.  g' 
E.  Smith’s  views  of  Hastings  Castle.  Mr.  H.  Jackson’s  views  of  Old  Champion 
Hill  Station  (now  East  Dulwich),  Lock  House,  Sunbury  and  Marlow  Church 
were  most  effective,  also  the  slides  of  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Ellis,  who  exhibited 
portraits  of  different  members  and  views  of  river  scenes,  &c.  The  Society 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  those  wishing  to  become  members.  Address 
Herbert  J.  Ellis,  Constitutional  Club,  East  Dulwieh-grove,  S.E. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— March  16.— Mr.  H.  Stuart 
gave  a  paper  on 

Enlarged  Paper  Negatives. 

He  told  how  paper  negatives  were  made  long  before  glass  plates  were  in  use  ; 
but,  whereas  the  exposures  for  landscapes  then  necessary  ran  into  hours,  it  was 
very  different  now.  He  used  mostly  Ilford  smooth  slow  bromide  paper  for 
the  enlarged  negatives,  placed  in  the  dark  slide  of  an  enlarging  camera,  the 
paper  backed  up  by  cardboard  or  glass  to  keep  it  flat.  The  paper  print  to  be 
enlarged  from  was  fixed  on  a  sliding  screen  in  front  of  the  camera,  with  a  piece 
of  glass  superimposed  to  keep  it  in  position.  This  was  exposed  to  daylight  for 
about  ten  minutes  in  summer  to  an  hour  or  more  in  winter,  according  to  the 
light.  It  could  be  developed  as  an  ordinary  bromide  print,  but  carried 
further,  and  could  be  intensified  if  necessary.  He  showed  numerous  negatives- 
and  prints  therefrom  in  carbon,  bromide,  and  silver,  some  from  waxed  nega¬ 
tives,  and  others  from  un waxed.  The  carbon  process  seemed  best  suited  to  the 
negatives,  as  the  slight  grain  was  less  apparent  than  with  the  other  processes. 
The  paper  provoked  some  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of 
waxing,  except  in  the  case  when  quickness  of  printing  was  necessary,  and 
various  mediums  were  recommended. 

Putney  Photographic  Society. — March  18,  Dr.  Cuthbert  Wyman  presided. 
— The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  lantern- slide  competition  which  should 
have  taken  place  that  evening  had  been  unavoidably  postponed  to  April  29,  on 
which  occasion  Col.  Gale,  F.R.P.S.,  has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  Judge.  The 
subject  of  the  evening  being  “lantern-slide  making,”  Mr.  W.  C.  Plank  pro- 
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seeded  to  explain  the  whole  process,  and  described  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
making  slides  by  contact  and  reduction,  after  which  Mr.  Wm,  Martin  (Hon. 
Secretary)  exposed  and  developed  some  lantern  plates  which  were  then  passed 
through  the  lantern,  and  slides  by  Messrs.  Colebrook  and  Staunton  were  also 
shown.  Mr.  F.  T.  Beeson  gave  some  useful  hints  on  this  subject  during  the 
discussion  that  followed. 

Richmond  Camera  Club.— On  Monday,  the  16th  inst.,  the  Richmond 
Camera  Club  gave  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  before  the  Richmond 
Athenaeum.,  an  old-established  local  institution.  The  evening,  which  was 
further  enlivened  by  recitations  and  music,  passed  off  very  successfully.  The 
programme  of  the  photographic  portion  of  the  entertainment  was  as  follows  : 

1.  Some  French  cities  and  Ceylon,  twenty-four  slides  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Gibson. 

2.  Local  views,  six  slides  by  Mr.  F.  Neville.  3.  Seaside  views,  eight  slides  by 
Mr.  P.  Ennis.  4.  English  scenery,  seventeen  slides  by  Mr.  G.  Ardaseer.  5. 
Pompeii,  twenty-four  slides  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Davis.  6.  Miscellaneous,  six  slides 
by  Mr.  H.  A.  Dimsdale,  eight  slides  by  Mr.  R.  Skone- James,  and  twelve  slides 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Williams.  7.  The  Land  of  the  Broads,  fifteen  slides  by  Mr. 
C.  J.  M.  Child.  8.  Richmond  (Yorks),  eighteen  slides  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hilditch. 
’9.  Spanish  scenes,  twelve  slides  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Purcell.  10.  Granada  and  the 
Alhambra,  twenty-four  slides  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Cembrano,  junr. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society. — March  19. — Mr.  Cecil  Wray,  A.M.E.E., 
gave  a  popular  lecture,  entitled 

Phonographs,  Kinetoscopes,  and  the  Kinetograph. 

Mr.  Wray  divided  his  lecture  into  two  parts,  the  first  being  devoted  to  the 
rapid  advancement  of  these  inventions,  and  a  clear  explanation  of  the  different 
apparatus.  The  second  part  was  devoted  to  the  practical  demonstration  of  the 
'commercial  E  lison-Bell  phonograph  as  used  in  lieu  of  a  short  hand  clerk. 
Musical  records,  songs,  whistling  solos,  and  recitations  were  rendered,  and  a 
recitation  by  one  of  the  members  present  was  taken  into  the  phonograph  and 
repeated  by  the  instrument,  to  the  amusement  of  all  present.  At  the  close  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Wray  for  his  very  instructive  and 
entertaining  lecture,  which  he  briefly  acknowledged,  and  promised  as  soon  as 
he  had  completed  a  kinetograph,  which  he  had  in  course  of  construction,  he 
would  be  pleased  to  give  a  demonstration  with  it  before  the  Society,  thus 
enabling  a  roomful  of  people  to  see  on  a  lantern  screen  moving  pictures,  the 
same  as  those  in  the  kinetoscope,  but  on  a  larger  scale. 

Derby  Photographic  Society. — March  17,  Mr.  A.  B.  Hamilton  in  the 
■chair. — Mr.  Harold  Baker,  of  Birmingham,  gave  a  lantern  lecture  on  the 

Avon  Valley, 

und  the  lecture  was  illustrated  by  considerably  over  100  slides  of  a  very  high 
order  of  merit.  Mr.  Baker  dealt  in  a  very  interesting  manner  with  the  natural 
and  arch  Ecological  features  of  the  district,  the  views  of  the  river  scenes,  the 
church  interiors,  and  the  old  monuments  shown  on  the  screen  being  deservedly 
appreciated.  The  concluding  meeting  of  the  winter  session  will  be  held  on 
April  l,.when  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Pither,  entitled  Notes  on  Landscapes,  will 
be  read. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — A  lecture  was  delivered 
rby  Mr.  Eadweard  Muybridge  in  the  City  Hall,  Eberle-street,  on  the  19th 
inst.,  in  connexion  with  the  above  Association.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was 

The  Motion  of  the  Horse  and  other  Animals  in  Nature  and  in  Art. 

Mr.  Muybridge  described  in  detail  the  various  movements  which  make  up  the 
•canter,  trot,  gallop,  and  other  movements  of  the  horse,  and  illustrated  his 
remarks  by  an  admirable  series  of  photographs  exhibited  by  the  oxyhydrogen 
light. 

Moseley  and  District  Photographic  Society.— March  20,  Captain  Davidson 
■(Vice-President)  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Adams  was  enrolled  as  a  member.  The 
Hon.  Secretary  passed  round  for  inspection  a  print  showing  spotty  markings 
all  over,  and  asked  for  suggestions  as  to  the  cause.  Several  likely  causes 
were  suggested,  and  amongst  them  “  the  influence  of  unevenly  mixed  emulsion 
on  the  P.O.  P.”  The  Secretary  then  stated  that  all  were  wrong,  and  it  was 
caused  by  the  negative  (a  thin  one)  during  printing  having  raindrops  on  the 
glass  of  the  printing  frame.  Captain  Davidson  suggested  they  had  been  had 
•  on  toast.  Dr.  Radcliffe  then  delivered  his  excellent  lecture  on 

Home  Portraiture. 

He  remarked  that,  no  doubt,  the  amateur  would  be  tempted  at  some  time  or 
other  to  take  portraits  of  his  friends  and  relations,  and  it  was  quite  possible 
and  even  probable  by  so  doing  to  make  them  enemies  for  life.  Different  to 
the  landscape,  &c. ,  the  subject  and  lighting  was  quite  under  control  of  the 
operator,  if  he  had  a  few  accessories  for  regulating  the  light.  He  gave 
•diagrams  for  lighting  the  room  of  one  and  two  windows,  and  stating  the  best 
single  window  was  that  known  as  a  bay  window.  He  suggested  that  a 
graduated  background  would  often  be  very  advantageous  in  many  cases, 
bringing  into  greater  prominence  the  lighting  on  the  face.  What  made  him 
flake  more  to  portraiture  than  other  branches  of  the  art  was  the  fact  that  he 
had  early  learned  the  art  of  retouching — not  excessive  retouching  as  practised 
by  professionals,  but  just  evening  up  of  the  irregularities  caused  by  the 
different  actinic  colours  of  the  flesh  and  photographic  exaggerations.  Many 
and  useful  were  the  hints  given,  and  highly  were  they  appreciated  by  the 
members  present.  The  Hon.  Secretary  then  made  a  few  remarks  respecting 
various  points  that  had  been  raised,  and  made  a  few  further  suggestions  which 
he  thought  might  be  useful  to  the  beginner  or  home  portraitist.  Mr. 
Williams  then  said  that  he  thought  it  quite  unnecessary  to  make  comments 
on  what  the  lecturer  had  said,  and  thought  it  very  presumptuous  of  the  Hon. 
Secretary  to  take  upon  himself  the  criticism  and  discussion  of  the  paper  Dr. 
Radcliffe  had  so  kindly  given.  The  H  IN.  Secretary  then  called  attention  to 
a  by  law  which  asked  for  comment,  criticism,  and  discussion,  and  stated  that 
'he  thought  the  greatest  benefit  to  a  Society  would  accrue  from  free  and 
■unrestrained  criticism.  He  was  sorry  if  he  had  not  paid  sufficient  deference 


to  the  lecturer,  for  he  felt  that  the  greatest  praise  was  due  to  the  lecturer,  Dr. 
Radcliffe,  for  his  very  excellent  and  instructive  lecture,  and  proposed  aa  a  vote 
of  thanks  that  the  lecturer  take  the  fullest  and  most  sincere  thanks  of  an 
interested  and  instructive  meeting.  Mr.  Williams  seconded. 

Glasgow  ani  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic  Association.— 

March  16.— Mr.  Stewart  Smith  lectured  on 

The  Rontgen  Rays  and  How  to  Use  Them. 

He  pointed  out  what  Profefsor  Rontgen  had  discovered,  and  indicated  some  of 
the  probable  applications  of  the  rays.  After  describing  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  phenomena  which  have  been  observed,  he  showed  Crookes’  and 
other  forms  of  vacuum  tubes  in  action,  and  explained  the  method  of  making 
exposures.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Smith’s  paper,  Dr.  John  MacIntyre 
made  some  remarks  on  the  subject,  and  referred  to  the  cryptoscope,  which  he 
thought  would  be  largely  used  for  surgical  work,  although  the  photographic 
method  would  also  have  its  place.  He  said  that,  although  not  at  liberty  to 
make  any  definite  statement,  he  had  information  which  led  him  to  expect  an 
important  development  of  the  cryptoscope  within  a  few  days.  Dr.  MacIntyre 
then  showed  on  the  lantern  screen  a  number  of  his  results,  including  human 
hands,  feet,  elbow  and  ankle  joints  ;  fish  and  frog,  showing  the  skeleton  very 
distinctly  ;  also  an  interesting  case,  in  which  unsuspected  disease  of  the  bone 
had  been  found  while  searching  for  an  embedded  needle.  He  pointed  out 
that  in  many  cases  the  structure  of  bone  was  clearly  shown. 
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THE  TRAILL  TAYLOR  MEMORIAL  FUND. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Mr.  R.  P.  Drage,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Convention,  has  recently  drawn  attention  in  the  press  to  the 
Traill  Taylor  Memorial  Fund,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  photo* 
graphic  societies  will  do  their  best  to  promote  this  good  cause. 

As  the  Secretary  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion,  I  beg  through  your  columns  to  appeal  to  my  brother  Secretaries 
throughout  the  country,  and  ask  them  and  every  member  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  society,  who  knew  the  late  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  either  personallly, 
or  through  his  writings,  to  give  this  fund  earnest  and  active  support. 
The  Committee  have  collected  nearly  200 J.,  but  this  sum  is  quite 
inadequate  to  accomplish  the  purpose  they  have  in  view — the  endow¬ 
ment  of  a  lectureship. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  the  fund  should  be  increased  by  smaller 
donations  in  large  number,  and  the  photographic  societies  are  the  best 
centres  at  which  subscription  lists  could  be  opened.  There  are  nearly 
300  societies,  and  if  each  Secretary  would  open  a  list  for  small  donations, 
as  we  have  done  at  the  London  and  Provincial,  adding  to  it,  if  possible,  a 
subscription  from  the  Society  collectively,  it  is  certain  that  sufficient 
funds  could  be  raised  to  make  the  Traill  Taylor  Lectureship  of  such 
importance,  that  men  of  high  scientific  ability  and  art  training  would 
esteem  it  an  honour  to  give  these  lectures.  Such  a  stimulus  to  photo¬ 
graphy  is  greatly  needed  in  this  country,  where  we  look  to  public  or 
private  appreciation  to  do  that  which  in  many  other  countries  is  done  by 
the  State. 

Ever  willing  to  give  advice  and  that  of  the  best,*  because  of  his  great 
experience  and  sound  judgment;  ever  ready  to  promite  a  worthy  photo¬ 
graphic  movement ;  ever  ready  to  help  a  society,  or  a  brother  photo¬ 
grapher,  Traill  Taylor  was  one  of  the  mist  useful  men  of  his  time. 
Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  must  feel  how  well  deserved 
is  this  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  to  those  especially  would  I  appeal  to 
bring  this  fund  under  the  notice  of  the  societies  to  whidi  they  may 
belong. 

By  such  means  only  can  success  be  ensured. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

88,-  Evering-road,  N.  Philip  Everitt. 


KINETOSCOPY  ON  THE  SCREEN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  Mr.  Acres’  letter  in  yours  of  the  13th,  stating 
that  “  a  certain  individual  had  advertised  himself  as  being  sole  manufac¬ 
turer  of  these  films,”  and  giving  the  impression  that  the  successful  manu¬ 
facture  in  England  was  due  to  Mr.  Acres  alone,  it  is  due  to  me  to  state 
exactly  what  occurred,  leaving  your  readers  to  form  their  own  judgment. 

In  December  1894  I  was  manufacturing  kmetoscopes,  and  my  friend, 
Mr.  S.,  suggested  that  if  I  would  construct  a  camera  for  taking  the  films 
he  would  introduce  me  to  Mr.  Acres,  who  could  undertake  the  photo¬ 
graphy.  On  February  4  Mr.  Acres  called  at  my  works,  and  agreed  that, 
if  I  constructed  the  camera  and  tools  at  my  own  risk  and  expense,  he 
would  use  it  for  taking  films  for  me  solely.  He  also  handed  me  a  sketch 
of  an  apparatus  for  photographic  printing,  and  suggested  that  some  of 
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the  actions  of  this  might  be  utilised  for  the  camera.  I  pointed  out  that 
this  could  scarcely  be  done,  and  of  seven  mechanical  motions  embodied 
two  were  abandoned,  and  the  remainder  replaced  by  different  actions 
suggested  by  Mr.  S.  and  myself,  only  one  unimportant  piece  being 
retained. 

On  February  5  and  6,  1895,  I  designed  and  constructed  (with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Mr.  S.)  a  working  model.  By  March  16  I  had  made  drawings 
of,  and  finished,  a  complete  kinetograph,  for  which  Mr.  Acres  found  a 
lens,  but  in  designing  the  mechanism  of  which  he  took  no  part.  Before 
this  was  finished,  Mr.  Acres  verbally  undertook  to  share  the  patent  with 
me.  After  the  kinetograph  was  tried  and  found  satisfactory,  Mr.  Acres 
said  he  withdrew  from  this  undertaking,  and  stated  that  he  would  pur¬ 
chase  the  camera,  but  claimed  that  he  had  a  right  to  patent  it  himself. 

On  March  28,  finding  that  Mr.  Acres  insisted  on  this,  and  that  during 
the  delay  the  demand  for  films  was  rapidly  falling  off,  I  gave  in  upon  this 
point,  Mr.  Acres  signing  an  agreement  to  produce  films  for  me  for  a  term 
of  years  from  that  date,  and  on  March  30  our  first  saleable  picture — viz., 
The  Boat  Race — was  taken. 

On  July  12,  1895,  Mr.  Acres  stated  that  he  was  no  longer  in  a  position 
to  make  films  without  being  financed,  and  the  agreement  was  cancelled 
on  his  paying  for  the  outfit  and  compensation.  Since  then  I  have  con¬ 
structed  a  kinetograph  on  an  entirely  new  principle,  which  enables  me  to 
obtain  increased  accuracy  in  the  manufacture  of  the  films. — I  am, 
yofirs,  Sec.,  Robt.  W.  Paul. 

44,  Hatton- garden,  London,  E.C.,  March  17,  1896. 

P.S. — Referring  to  the  second  paragraph  of  Mr.  Acres’  letter,  I  have 
submitted  the  matter  for  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  Q.C., 
with  the  following  result : — 

1.  Mr.  Moulton  is  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Friese  Green’s  patent  is 
limited  to  the  actual  details  of  working  described  by  him,  in  conjunction 
with  the  use  of  the  double  lantern,  none  of  which  I,  in  any  way,  embody 
in  my  system. 

2.  Having  submitted  to  Mr.  Moulton  the  specifications  of  all  kineto- 
scope  projection  apparatus,  he  states  that  my  apparatus  in  no  way 
infringes  upon  any  of  these. 

PHOTO-CHROMOSCOPES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Ives’s  ideas  of  “  fair  ”  and  “  courteous  ”  language,  as 
expressed  in  his  last  letter,  appear  to  me  to  be  somewhat  hazy.  I  would 
remind  him  that  the  whole  of  the  present  correspondence  has  been  neces¬ 
sitated  by  his  use  of  uncourteous  language  and  thinly  veiled  innuendo. 

A  very  good  example  of  his  methods  occurs  in  this  last  letter  of  his, 
when  he  attempts  to  reconcile  his  former  contradictory  assertions  by 
having  recourse  to  Jesuitical  sophistry  to  define  the  difference  between 
insinuating  that  I  copied  his  instrument  and  actually  saying  that  I  did 
so.  Unfortunately  for  himself,  he  destroys  this  metaphysical  fabric,  and 
appears  in  his  true  colours  in  the  latter  part  of  his  letter,  where  he  not 
only  charges  me  with  copying  his  apparatus,  but  says  any  improvements 
I  claim  in  my  own  instrument  are  merely  “  tricks  ”  with  the  “  deliberate 
intention  of  getting  around  ”  his  patent. 

Let  me  inform  Mr.  Ives  that  this  species  of  “  courteous”  argument  is 
no  proof,  besides  being  unworthy  of  a  gentleman,  either  posing  as  a 
scientist  or  “  puffing  ”  a  patent,  and  is  likewise  an  insult  to  your  readers, 
to  most  of  whom  I  am,  perhaps,  better  known  by  reputation  than  Mr. 
Ives. 

This  is  the  language,  and  those  are  the  tactics  he  has  employed 
throughout  the  discussion,  and  he  has  no  one  but  himself  to  thank  if  he 
finds  himself  reduced  to  the  whine  which  terminates  his  last  letter,  after 
having  so  loudly  claimed  everything  connected  with  colour  photography. 

Mr.  Ives’s  copious  extracts  fromU.S.  specifications  (which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  British  patents)  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  cheap  advertise¬ 
ment,  but  they  certainly  do  not  prove  my  invention  to  be  his,  nor  disprove 
my  former  description  of  his  preposterous  claims  and  his  misleading 
statements. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  essential  points  of  his  patent  claims,  as  itali¬ 
cised  by  himself.  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  he  claims,  “  by  priority  of 
invention,”  the  inclination  of  mirrors  at  an  angle  of  45*  either  to  a  vertical 
or  a  horizontal  plane  ?  If  this  is  so — and  he  emphasises  this  point — it 
appears  to  me  an  example  of  either  absolute  ignorance  or  downright 
arrogance. 

Again,  he  emphasises  by  italics  “  means  for  varying  the  angle  of  such 
instrument,”  Ac.,  and  would  have  us  accept  this  as  one  of  the  brilliant 
points  of  his  apparatus.  A  reference  to  his  specification  will  reveal  in 
this  original  (?)  “  means  ”  our  old  friend  the  camera  strut,  a  method 
which  has  been  applied  to  every  piece  of  inclined  apparatus  years  before 
Mr.  Ives  was  born. 

As  for  the  third  paragraph  Mr.  Ives  considers  important  enough  to 
italicise,  it  appears  to  me  a  most  invidious  task  to  determine  whether  he 
claims  to  have  invented  a  window,  a  light  sky,  or  the  angles  of  illumi¬ 
nation  ! 

When  Mr.  Ives  so  “  courteously”  insinuated  that  my  instrument  was 
bis  own  “  with  differences  of  detail  only,”  I  asked  what  was  his  apparatus 
but  the  labours  of  others  modified  to  suit  his  fancy  ?  Mr.  Ives  has  care- 
hilly  avoided  answering  this,  and  I  think  it  would  interest  your  readers 


;  to  illustrate  my  meaning  in  one  or  two  points.  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Ives- 
,  for  calling  attention  to  Cros’s  specification  of  November,  1888,  as  it  very 
materially  helps  us  in  such  an  examination.  After  reading  this  it  seems 
difficult  to  imagine  how  Mr.  Ives  can  pretend  to  uphold  his  sweeping 
claims  in  the  face  of  a  patent  which  contains  the  whole  essence  of  his 
photo-chromoscope,  and  dates  so  many  years  before  him.  Neither  space- 
nor  time  permits  of  my  publishing  the  drawings  from  this  interesting 
document,  but  I  would  advise  every  interested  reader  to  obtain  a  copy 
and  judge  for  himself.  Suffice  it  to  say,  but  for  the  introduction  of  his 
much-vaunted  coloured  reflectors,  and  putting  the  instrument  on  its  side, 
with  some  other  “  differences  of  detail  only,”  there  is  a  most  remarkable 
resemblance  between  Cros’s  apparatus  and  Ives’s  photo-chromoscope 
camera. 

Now  as  to  some  other  of  Mr.  Ives’s  claims,  “  the  results  of  his  honest 
labour.”  Take,  for  instance,  his  oft-repeated  claim  to  be  the  originator 
of  the  principle  of  producing  the  three-colour  records  by  means  of  the 
various  rays  which  go  to  produce  the  colour  sensations — a  principle 
which  he  has  loudly  proclaimed  as  his  own  on  the  other  side  of  the 
[  Atlantic.  This  claim  is  unfounded ;  the  entire  principle  was  fully 
[  and  minutely  described  by  M.  Du  Hauron  in  a  communication  to  the 
Societe  d’ Agriculture,  Sciences  et  Arts  d’Agen,  on  September  6,  1875. 

Also  in  the  same  communication  appear  full  particulars  of  the  method 
of  producing  colour  transparencies  by  superimposed  coloured  gelatine 
films,  a  process  which  Mr.  Ives  claims  as  his  own  “  by  priority  of 
invention,”  Ac.,  and  the  use  of  a  modification  and  improvement  on 
such  by  MM.  Lumi&re  he  publicly  described  at  the  Photographic  Club 
as  “  a  pure  steal  ”  from  him. 

Again,  the  principle  of  taking  the  three  negatives  simultaneously, 

!  which  he  deliberately  tries  to  construe  me  into  acknowledging  as  his,  is- 
not  his  at  all,  but  may  be  found  in  M.  Cros’s  specification,  and  is  fully 
disclosed  by  him  long  before  the  date  of  Mr.  Ives’s  triumphs  (?)  at  the 
Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia. 

As  for  the  question  of  semi-transparent  silvered  mirrors  and  Mr.  Ives’s 
evident  anxiety  to  get  me  to  yield  him  the  priority  in  those,  I  consider 
the  “  trick”  too  transparent  for  your  readers.  A  reference  to  the  con¬ 
text,  and  the  mere  presence  of  a  note  of  interrogation  after  the  words 
“  his  own  (?)  ”  (p.  174),  would  surely  be  sufficient  to  convince  a  person  of 
ordinary  intelligence  of  the  ironical  vein  in  which  it  was  written,  unless, 
like  Mr.  Ives,  he  had  an  axe  to  grind. 

It  is  not  true  that  partially  silvered  mirrors  have  ever  been  used  by 
Mr.  Ives,  or  even  suggested  by  him,  for  the  purpose  for  which  I  employ 
them,  as  described  in  my  specification — i.e.,  not  only  to  avoid  double 
j  outlines,  but  to  have  the  reflecting  surfaces  so  prepared  as  to  accord 
:  each  negative  its  proper  proportion  of  light.  I  challenge  Mr.  Ives  to 
f  prove  that  he  was  even  aware,  before  he  saw  my  camera,  that  such 
f  silvered  mirrors  could  be  made  or  used  for  those  purposes.  I  do  not 
i  forget  what  he  said  when  he  saw  them  for  the  first  time  in  my  camera. 

|  As  for  his  sneer,  that  improvements  in  such  mirrors  have  not  originated 
from  me,  I  can  honestly  claim  that  those  I  make  are  done  by  my  own 
method  for  my  own  purpses,  which  is  considerably  more  than  Mr.  Ives 
can  say  as  to  improvements  in  platinised  mirrors,  real  or  fancied. 

It  seems  to  ire,  the  more  one  examines  Mr.  Ives’s, claims,  the  more  are 
they  open  to  objection,  and  I  imagine,  if  he  submits  them  to  a  legal  test, 
which,  after  his  “courteous”  letter  in  your  last,  seems  the  most 
manly  course  to  follow,  he  will  have  to  disclaim  so  much  of  his  “  honest 
labour  ”  that  there  will  be  nothing  left  worth  fighting  for. 

Touching  his  brilliant  (?)  idea  of  the  reason  for  my  challenging  him  to 
try  to  prove  his  claims  by  opposing  my  patent,  he  evidently  considers  it 
better  to  obtain  a  cheap  advertisement  by  prolonging  the  correspondence 
than  submit  his  case  to  a  true  test.  Your  readers  can  have  little  interest  in  a 
patent  wrangle,  and  must  be  wearied  of  reiterated  claims,  and  this,  as  I 
stated  before,  is  my  sole  reason  for  challenging  Mr.  Ives  to  prove  his 
words.  Surely  his  “  patent  attorney,”  who  seems  so  smart  in  evading 
“tricks,”  was  competent  to  advise  Mr.  Ives  that  the  powers  of  the 
Comptroller  are  not  so  limited  as  he  would  like  the  public  to  believe,  and 
that  there  is  an  appeal  from  him  to  the  English  Courts,  where  he  will 
find  full  justice  for  all  his  claims. 

His  reference  to  the  French  patent  appears  to  me,  to  say  the  least, 
most  unfortunate,  after  M.  Nachet’s  denouncement  of  it  on  page  125, 
and,  for  all  I  know,  his  Austrian  claims  may  be  in  the  same  list. 

Iam  quite  unscared  by  any  “bogey”  Mr.  Ives  may  raise  to  depre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  my  instrument,  or  frighten  purchasers.  As  for  my 
I  methods  being  “  retrograde,”  “  useless,”  Ac.,  permit  me  to  inform  him- 
that  the  public  are  better  judges  of  this  than  he  can  possibly  be,  while 
“  puffing  ”  his  own  apparatus.  It  would  be  much  wiser  for  him  not 
to  proclaim  the  superiority  of  his  patent  rights  and  the  uselessness 
of  mine  until  he  has  legally  had  them  so  decided. 

To  sum  up,  I  do  not  employ  Mr.  Ives’s  ideas,  nor  do  I  wish  to  make 
his  photo-chromoscope,  neither  do  I  intend  to  allow  him  to  mak  my 
apparatus,  which  I  think  far  better  than  his.  It  will  rest  with  the 
public  to  decide  between  them.  I  will  take  all  the  risk  of  Mr.  Ives’s 
pretended  “  priority  of  invention,’^  Ac.,  and,  if  he  attempts  to  interfere, 
or  even  threatens  to  interfere,  with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  my  appa¬ 
ratus,  I  will  compel  him  to  submit  his  claims  to  the  proper  legal  tests  as- 
provided  by  our  legislature. 

What  more  remains  to  be  said  ? — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

March  23,  1896.  B.  J.  Edwards,. 
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CHLOROPHYLL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  view  of  the  inquiry  of  “  W.  H.  G.”  (p.  184),  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  have  not  used  or  recommended  chlorophyll 
as  a  colour-sensitiser  for  several  years,  because,  owing  to  its  gummy 
nature,  it  does  not  act  well  upon  the  gelatine  dry  plates  now  so  universally 
employed  in  photography.  It  is  the  best  colour-sensitiser  for  collodio- 
bromide  emulsion,  but  one  of  the  poorest  for  gelatine  emulsion  plates. 

I  achieved  remarkable  practical  success  with  chlorcq  hy’l  from  leaves 
of  “  blue  myrtle,”  otherwise  “  periwinkle,”  or  Vinca  minor  (vr3ry  common 
in  America),  after  obtaining  only  very  weak  effects  with  chlorophyll  from 
other  sources.  Strong,  dark-coloured  solutions  were  easily  made,  with 
alcohol,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  showed  more  absorption  in  the  yellow  and 
green  of  the  spectrum  than  other  chlorophyll  solutions.  It  sensitised 
strongly  for  all  colours,  but  the  plates  had  to  be  prepared  in  a  particular 
way,  and  exposed  wet.  Fresh  chlorophyll  from  growing  leaves,  gathered 
in  early  summer,  gave  three  or  four  times  greater  sensitiveness  than 
chlorophyll  which  was  preserved  in  solution  by  the  addition  of  zinc 
powder. 

Although  no  method  of  orthochromatic  photography  can  give  better 
results,  as  good  results  can  now  be  obtained  with  less  tiouble  by  em¬ 
ploying  commercial  gelatine-bromide  plates  (orthochromatic  or  “  ordi¬ 
nary  ”)  ivitli  special  colour  screens. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  E.  Ives. 

24,  Southwick-street,  Hyde  Park ,  W.,  March  20,  1896. 


THE  ARTIGUE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  thought  that  Mr.  Maskell  was  in  no  particular  hurry  as 
to  this  matter,  as  there  was  an  interval  of  about  seven  weeks  between  the 
publication  of  my  article  and  his  remarks  upon  it.  However,  I  had 
already  begun  to  write  a  few  further  notes  before  I  saw  his  letter  of  last 
week.  These  will,  doubtless,  be  published  in  the  same  journal  as  my  first 
observations  on  the  process. 

Kindly  allow  me  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  Mr.  Maskell’s  supposi¬ 
tion  that  “Dogberry  ”  and  I  are  one  is  not  correct.  I  have  not  even  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  who  “Dogberry”  is. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Ealing,  W.  Chapman  Jones. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  discussions  on  the  carbon  processes  without  transfer 
will  never  finish  if  your  contributors  continue  to  make  such  confusion 
between  the  Artigue  process  and  the  bichromated  gum  process.  They 
are  both  founded  on  the  same  principle,  but  the  nature  of  the  film  and 
its  preparations  differ  widely  in  both  cases.  So,  when  Mr.  Pouncy  talks 
about  the  directions  given  by  Mr.  Maskell  to  Mr.  Benington  as  to  sensi¬ 
tive  coating,  and  uses  these  directions  as  a  proof  that  the  Artigue  pro¬ 
cess  has  been  discovered  by  his  father,  he  is  quite  in  the  wrong,  for  Mr. 
Maskell’s  directions  to  Mr.  Benington  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Artigue  process,  but  were  applied  to  the  bichromated  gum  process. 
There  are  directions  to  be  given  about  the  coating  of  Artigue  paper,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  this  paper  is  sold  ready  coated,  the  method  and 
substance  used  in  coating  being  kept  secret  by  the  inventor,  Artigue.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  substance  is  fish  glue,  and  the  method  the  powder 
box,  but  nobody  has  yet  succeeded  in  producing  a  similar  paper.  As  to 
the  bichromated  gum  process,  it  was  discovered  by  Poitevin  in  1856.  It 
as  the  oldest  of  all  carbon  processes. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Paris ,  March  20,  1896.  Robert  Demachy. 

- - 

Engtoerg  to  ComSpontienta. 


■%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  York- street,  Covent  Garden ,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

'%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street ,  ' 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


‘Chlorophyll. — W  T.  Basford.  Thanks  ;  you  will  see  we  have  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Ives  on  the  subject. 


Printed  Matter  on  Sensitive  Surfaces.— W.  Saville  Kent.  Thanks ;  the 
phenomenon  of  printers’  ink  impressing  sensitive  surfaces  is  well 
known. 

Silvering  Mirrors.— B.  Atkinson.  The  formula  referred  to  will  do  quite 
well  for  silvering  mirrors  that  are  to  transmit  as  well  as  reflect  light. 
The  operation,  however,  must  be  stopped  at  a  very  early  stage. 

C.  Lauds — By  removing  the  centre  combination  of  the  triplet  lens  the  focus 
of  the  instrument  will  be  shortened,  and  it  will,  consequently,  be  more 
rapid  ;  but  it  will  then  only  cover  a  very  small  field  as  compared  with 
what  it  does  in  its  entirety. 

Carbon  Tissue. — A.  W.  Carbon  tissue  in  the  insensitive  state  may,  we 
surmise,  be  had  from  all  the  large  dealers.  In  the  sensitive  condition 
it  must  be  had  direct  from  the  makers,  as  it  does  not  keep  good  for 
more  than  a  fortnight  or  so,  therefore  dealers  do  not  stock  it. 

Colouring. — Wales  asks  :  “  Can  you  inform  me  of  a  firm  that  publishes  a 
book  for  colouring  photographs,  cabinets,  heads,  &c.  ?” — All  the  (few) 
works  we  know  of  on  this  subject  are,  we  think,  out  of  print.  Possibly 
Messrs.  Newman  &  Co.,  Soho-square,  may  have  some  copies  of  their 
work  left. 

Toning  Matt  Collodio  chlortde  Paper.— G.  P.  says:  “I  should  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  give  me  a  formula  for-toning  matt 
collodio  chloride  prints  to  make  them  look  like  platinotypes.” — We 
know  of  no  better  formula  than  that  the  Paget  Company  supply  with 
the  matt  paper. 

Lens  for  Landscapes. — W.  C.  P.  writes :  “As  I  understand  that  the  front 
lens  of  a  portrait  combination  will  do  for  landscapes,  how  would  one  of 
the  combinations  of  a  Dallmeyer’s  patent  view-lens  do  ?  Which  combina¬ 
tion  would  be  the  best,  back  or  front  ?  ” — The  lenses  constructed  specially 
for  landscapes  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer  are  single  combinations. 

Value  of  Lens. — Beginner  (Walworth).  A  half-plate  portrait  lens,  without 
a  name  upon  it,  may  be  very  cheap  at  fifteen  shillings,  or  it  may  be 
dear  at  any  price,  and  many  such  lenses  are.  All  will  depend  upon  its 
quality.  We  have  occasionally  seen  lenses  without  a  name  upon  them 
that  would  put  some  in  the  shade  that  had  one  upon  them. 

Palmer’s  Intaglio  Process.— An  Artist  Reader  says  :  “  Please  inform  me 
if  there  is  anything  to  prevent  me  from  practising  Palmer’s  Autographic 
Intaglio  process  of  1842,  the  patent  of  which  is,  I  suppose,  expired  long 
since ;  and  where  can  I  see  the  specification  of  Palmer’s  patent  ?  ” — 
Nothing  whatever.  If  the  process  were  patented,  the  specification  of  it 
can  be  seen  at  the  Patent  Office.  We  have  a  strong  impression,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Palmer  did  not  patent  the  process  at  all. 

Finishing. — Bromide  asks  :  “Is  there  any  book  giving  instructions  for  finish¬ 
ing  bromide  and  carbon  enlargements  in  black  and  white  ?  Does  the 
surface  require  washing  with  a  preparation  before  working  up  so  as  to 
destroy  the  gloss  ?  If  so,  what  preparation  is  used,  and  is  it  supplied 
ready  for  use  ?  ” — The  best  work  on  the  subject  was  Wake’s,  long  since 
out  of  print.  The  gloss  on  the  surface  may  be  destroyed  by  rubbing  it 
over  with  an  “  ink-eraser,”  or  with  fine  cuttle-fish  powder  or  pumice 
powder. 

Building  Laws  — Stopped.  If  the  Town  Council  has  served  you  with  notice 
to  take  the  studio  down  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  against  the  Council’s 
by-laws,  that  plans  were  not  submitted  before  building,  and  that  it 
contravenes  the  building  acts  generally,  we  surmise  you  will  have  to 
pull  it  down  if  it  insists,  that  is,  supposing  the  allegations  are  correct. 
However,  we  should  advise  you  to  see  the  Town  Surveyor,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  building  may  be  so  modified  that  it  may  be  permitted 
to  remain  where  it  is.  We  should  not  recommend  you  to  fight  the 
Council  over  the  matter,  as  it  would  be  a  costly  affair,  and  your  chances 
of  being  successful  are  remote.  Better  appease  the .  authorities  if 
possible. 

Support  for  Cut  Films. — R.  W.  says  :  “I  have  just  been  making  a  trial  of 
cut  films,  placing  them  in  an  ordinary  dark  slide,  with  a  piece  of  card 
to  make  up  the  thickness.  My  slides,  being  solid,  have  no  rebate  to 
them,  but  only  buttons  to  retain  the  plates,  and  I  have  found  that  the 
film  sometimes  curls  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  shutter  being  closed 
after  an  exposure.  I  think  I  could  overcome  this  difficulty  by  spreading 
one  side  of  the  backing  cards  with  some  sticky  substance,  to  which  the 
films  would  adhere  when  placed  in  contact  with.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  as 
to  what  to  select  for  this.  It  must,  of  course,  be  fairly  dry,  for,  if  too 
messy,  it  would  get  on  to  the  surface  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not 
be  too  hard,  like  black  varnish  or  copal,  otherwise,  when  the  exposed 
films  were  packed  away  back  to  back,  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate 
them  for  developing ;  also  it  must  retain  its  moist  condition,  so  that 
new  films  will  adhere  to  it  at  any  time  when  it  is  desired  to  recharge.” — 
In  reply :  Fitch,  of  Fulwood’s-rents,  supplies  cards  coated  with  a  moist 
adhesive  suitable  for  your  requirements. 


***  As  Good  Friday  falls  next  week,  we  shall  go  to  press  a  day  earlier  than 
usuac.  Will  our  contributors  and  correspondents  therefore  please 
note  l 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Le  Couteur,  the  Photographic 
Association  has  been  formed,  with  premises  at  16,  Brook-street, 
Hanover-square,  W.,  for  the  assistance  of  amateurs.  Sub¬ 
scribers  receive  among  many  advantages  those  of  instruction, 
development  of  negatives,  assistance  in  the  purchase  of  appa¬ 
ratus,  use  of  dark  room,  and  “  free  criticism  of  negatives.’'  As 
the  subscription  is  not  very  large,  the  benefit  to  the  subscriber 
under  the  latter  head,  should  alone  be  worth  the  money. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  W.  Thomas,  the  Chairman  of  the  Affiliation  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Societies,  writes  to  us  in  regard  to  the  “  Affiliation 
iLectures  ”  already  announced  :  “  Will  you  kindly  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  alter  the  date 
of  the  opening  lecture,  by  Captain  Abney,  from  the  10th  of 
April  to  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  that  month,  Captain  Abney 
having  to  be  in  Leeds  on  the  date  originally  fixed.  All  the 
following  lectures  will  come  on  the  dates  fixed  without  altera¬ 
tion.” 

*  *  * 

In  reference  to  the  names  that  have  been  suggested  for  the 


New  Photography,  Dr.  David  Walsh  (Temple)  writes  :  “  Yhur 
late  interesting  editorial  drew  attention  to  the  want  of  a  comely 
and  convenient  term  for  what  is  now  known  as  ‘the  New'  Photo¬ 
graphy.’  Perhaps  I  may  venture  to  suggest  ‘  shadow  type  ’  or 
‘  shade  picture  ’  as  possible  names.  At  any  rate,  the  use  of 

such  expressions  as  ‘  shade  printing  ’  or  ‘  shadow  printing  ’  a 

fracture,  or  ‘a  needle  was  shade-printed  in  such-and-such  a 
position,’  would  be  less  barbarous  than  many  of  the  cumbrous 
periphrases  now  springing  into  vogue.” 

* *  *  * 

Messrs.  Berger  A  Co.,  of  South  Hill-park,  N.W.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  “  Luxia”  P.O.P.,  ask  us  to  state  that  they  desire 
to  apologise  to  their  clients  for  the  delay  in  the  execution  of 
their  orders.  •  This  has  been  caused  by  an  accident  at  their 
works,  which,  however,  is  in  process  of  repair. 

K  *  * 

Our  transatlantic  confrere,  Dr.  Edward  L.  Wilson,  the  Editor 

of  Wilson’s  Photographic  Magazine ,  has  made  his  appearance 
before  the  great  American  public  in  the  pleasant  character  of  a 
celebrity.  His  portrait  and  biography  are  given  in  No.  6  of  the 
second  volume  of  Celebrities’  Monthly,  issued  by  the  Automatic 
Photograph  Company  of  New  Y’ork.  Maurel,  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox,  Mdlle.  Bauermeister,  Edward  H.  Sothern,  and  Richard 
Croker  are  also  given  place  in  the  same  part,  so  that  Mr.  Wilson 
has  the  gratification  of  sharing  his  celebrity  in  good  com¬ 
pany. 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  Eddison,  Limited,  gave  all  the  employees  at  their 
various  establishments  at  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  Halifax,  Dews¬ 
bury,  Barnsley,  Ac.,  an  “outing”  to  Bradford  on  Thursday, 
March  26,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  inspect  the 
extensive  new  works  at  Grosvenor-place,  Manningham-lane, 
which  have  been  erected  especially  for  the  purpose  of  concen¬ 
trating  under  one  roof  not  only  the  ordinary  printing  and 
enamelling  rooms,  but  also  artists’  rooms,  and  workshops,  for 
every  department  of  the  Company's  extensive  and  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  business.  Each  department  has  been  carefully  and 
thoroughly  supplied  with  every  possible  convenience,  and  with 
all  the  latest  improvements  and  appliances  for  securing  better 
work  in  less  time  and  at  less  cost,  so  as  to  enable  the  Company 
to  raise  still  higher  the  standard  of  excellence  they  have  already 
established  for  themselves. 
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Evidently  the  visitors  were  highly  delighted  with  all  they 
saw,  and  subsequently  over  a  hundred  of  them  sat  down  to  a 
capital  dinner  provided  for  them  by  the  Company  at  Hanson’s 
Restaurant,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Managing  Director, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Eddison.  This  was  followed  (after  the  usual  toasts 
had  been  given,  and  some  remarkably  good  songs  had  been 
sung)  by  a  most  enjoyable  dance. 

- 4 - 

TO  ASSISTANTS  SEEKING  SITUATIONS. 

W  hether  photography  be  looktd  upon  as  a  business  or  a 
profession,  the  relative  number  of  the  employed  compared  with 
the  employers  is  gradually  but  slowly  increasing.  Forty  years 
ago  a  photographic  “assistant”  would  have  been  a  rarity,  but 
so  vast  now  are  the  ramifications  of  the  science  and  its  applica¬ 
tions,  artistic  and  otherwise,  that  photography  has  become  a 
most  important  industry.  Concurrently  with  this  uprising  of 
a  new  industry  have  become  the  expensive  outfit  necessary  to 
start  a  photographic  studio  or  a  photo-mechanical  establish¬ 
ment,  and  the  creation  of  a  large  body  of  assistants  to  help  to 
carry  on  the  various  necessary  branches.  It  is  to  this  large 
body  of  workers,  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  their  services 
are  beginning  to  be  in  demand,  that  we  desire  to  offer  friendly 
counsel,  such  as,  from  contact  with  a  large  number  of  em¬ 
ployers,  we  are  led  to  believe  is  really  needed. 

Let  us  follow  the  usual  course  of  replying  to  an  advertisement 
and  its  results.  For  some  time  past  photography  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  in  low  water,  and  the  number  of  unemployed  is 
so  great  that,  in  whatever  department  an  assistant  is  advertised 
for,  a  large  number  of  replies  is  sure  to  be  received,  and  time 
will  be  needed  for  the  employed  to  wade  through  them.  If 
this  obvious  fact  were  well  borne  in  mind,  much  trouble  would 
be  avoided  at  the  outset. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  read  the  advertisement 
carefully,  and,  in  writing  a  reply,  to  be  careful  to  give  all  the 
information  asked  for.  If  this  be  not  done,  such  imperfect 
applications  are  likely  to  be  at  once  rejected,  as  the  natural 
inference  would  be  that  the  information  withheld  would  be  of 
an  unsatisfactory  nature,  and  where  there  is,  as  is  almost 
sure  to  be  the  case,  plenty  of  choice,  the  employer  will  not 
waste  time  over  useless  letters.  If  age  is  asked,  give  it.  If  par¬ 
ticulars  of  previous  employers  is  wanted,  supply  them.  Above 
all,  when  the  salary  required  is  an  item  in  the  advertisement, 
the  applicant  should  make  up  his  mind  to  name  a  sum,  and 
not  shillyshally  in  the  hopes  of  driving  a  better  bargain. 
Unless  the  applicant  has  something  special  to  recommend  him, 
such  letters  would  be  thrown  aside. 

Next  comes  a  very  important  matter,  whether  to  enclose  a 
stamp  for  reply  or  not.  It  is  not  a  necessity,  but,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  getting  a  settlement,  the  enclosing  a  stamp  would,  in 
the  majority  of  cases  at  any  rate,  ensure  an  answer  when  the 
application  had  failed. 

When  it  comes  to  a  similar  question  with  regard  to  stamps 
for  return  of  specimens,  our  most  urgent  advice  is  that  stamps 
be  sent,  that  no  loophole  be  left  for  some  of  the  unscrupulous 
ones  who  we  hear  of  so  often  retaining  valuable  specimens  (the 
only  means  in  many  cases  of  obtaining  a  post),  an  action  of  such 
turpitude  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  find  words  to  express  our 
abhorrence  of. 

Let  us  follow  a  number  of  these  applications  by  entering 
the  sanctum  of  the  advertiser.  If  a  place  of  any  importance, 
there  will  be  dozens  of  replies,  with  all  sorts  of  packages  of  speci¬ 


mens.  We  have  the  best  grounds  for  saying  that  the  careless¬ 
ness  with  which  these  packets  have  orten  been  sent  is  beyond 
belief.  Some  will  be  perhaps  tied  up  with  a  bit  of  sewing 
cotton,  others  more  strongly  tied,  but  packed  as  though  they 
were  articles  of  ironmongery,  nothing  to  prevent  the  mounted 
prints  from  rubbing  against  one  another,  and  perhaps  no  out¬ 
side  boards  to  protect  from  the  post  official  stamp.  It  is  the 
smaller  moiety  that  is  carefully  and  properly  packed;  The 
packages  are  next  opened,  and  still  more  carelessness  presents 
itself.  A  large  number  actually  contain  no  memorandum 
whatever  to  identify  them,  and,  if  the  defacing  stamp,  showing 
office  of  origin  be  illegible,  pure  guesswork  only  can  supply  the 
sender’s  name ;  and  yet,  whenever  prints  are  lost  under  such 
conditions,  the  unhappy  advertiser  is  branded  as  a  cheat  and  a 
rogue. 

Then,  the  specimens  themselves.  There  may,  in  the  sundry 
replies,  be  perhaps  a  hundred  or  two  in  the  aggregate  of  other 
people’s  pictures,  and  yet  we  aie  credibly  informed  that  not 
one  in  ten  has  the  owner's  name  written  upon  them.  It  is  not 
every  employer  who  is  a  systematic  business  man,  and,  when  he 
is  not,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  will  happen  if  by  any  chance- 
the  contents  of  the  packets  get  mixed,  say,  by  the  chance 
upsetting  of  a  neatly  piled  set  of  packets.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  some  masters,  selfish  ones  it  may  be,  throw  them  into  a 
drawer  and  say  :  Let  them  be  fetched,  we  will  not  spend  our 
days  in  sorting  them  out,  taking  trouble  that  careless  people 
should  take  for  themselves  1  We  do  not  say  we  hold  with  such 
views,  but  sensible  applicants  must  take  the  world  as  they 
find  it. 

It  is  utterly  futile  and  foolish  to  say  “  masters  ought  to  do 
so  and  so,”  for  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  the 
question  to  be  considered  is,  What  masters  are  likely  to  do,  not 
what  they  ought  to  do. 

Now,  as  to  returning  all  these  things  to  their  unsuccessful 
owners.  No  doubt,  the  senders  have  thought  it  plenty  of 
trouble  to  pack  up  their  pictures  “  on  the  mere  chance  of 
getting  a  berth.”  Let  them  look  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  What  must  the  trouble  be  to  the  employer,  or  his 
assistants  even,  who  have  to  return  some  dozens  of  these 
packets,  each  one  to  its  legitimate  owner?  One  person,  work¬ 
ing  at  nothing  else  and  for  ten  hours  a  day,  could  not  pack  up 
pictures  for,  and  reply  to,  a  score  or  two  of  applicants.  It  is, 
then,  little  to  be  wondered  at  if  his  patience  fails  him,  and 
again  the  drawer  is  opened  for  the  throwing  in  of  numbers  of 
luckless  specimens. 

Very  much  more  could  be  said  in  the  same  way,  but  we 
trust  that  what  we  have  written  will  be  well  thought  over  by 
those  who  answer  advertisements. 

To  summarise  our  advice,  we  will  conclude  by  a  few  maxims 
for  those  who  are  seeking  posts  by  replying  to  advertise¬ 
ments  : — 

1.  Write  legibly  and  to  the  point;  answer  all  the  queries  of 
the  advertisement. 

2.  Enclose  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  for  a  reply. 

3.  If  enclosing  a  “portrait  of  self,”  let  the  sender’s  name  be 
legibly  written  upon  it. 

4.  In  sending  specimens,  let  stamps  for  return  invariably 
accompany  them,  with  also  a  suitably  addressed  cover  for 
their  return. 

5.  Let  every  specimen  have  its  owner’s  name  (and  preferably 
address)  written  plainly  on  some  part  of  the  picture  or  mount. 
If  on  the  picture  itself,  there  is  little  danger  of  dishonest 
persons  retaining  them. 
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6.  Let  every  parcel  be  neatly  packed  and  securely  tied,  and 
let  nothing  “of  the  nature  of  a  letter”  be  enclosed  in  a  packet 
■sent  at  book-post  rates. 

If  these  recommendations  are  carried  out,  trouble  will  be 
•saved  and  anxiety  allayed. 


Paper  Negatives. — At  one  of  the  late  meetings  of  the  North 
Middlesex  Photographic  Society  a  paper  was  read  on  Enlarged 
Paper  Negatives.  “Its  author,”  the  report  says,  “told  how  paper 
negatives  were  made  long  before  glass  plates  were  in  use;  but  the 
•exposures  for  landscapes  then  necessary  ran  into  hours.”  This  is 
another  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  modern  workers  to  depreciate 
the  older  processes  without  really  knowing  anything  whatever  about 
"them.  Fox  Talbot’s  was  the  first  negative  process,  and  that  was  on 
paper.  With  it,  with  a  portrait  lens,  and  a  fair  light,  a  portrait  could 
be  taken  in  the  studio  in  from  twenty  to  sixty  seconds.  With  a 
single  lens,  used  with  an  aperture  of  /-30,  and  a  landscape,  in  a  toler¬ 
ably  good  light,  the  exposure  would  be  from  three  to  ten  minutes. 


The  wax  paper,  a  slower,  dry  process  in  which  the  paper  would 
keep  some  weeks  after  preparation,  required  a  longer  exposure  ;  with 
a  single  lens  working  at  f-3 0  a  landscape,  in  a  fairly  good  light, 
would  require  from  fifteen  to  forty  minutes  according  to  the  subject. 
Greater  rapidity  than  this,  however,  could  be  obtained  by  sacrificing 
«some  of  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  paper.  The  old  processes,  it  is 
true,  were  very  slow,  as  compared  with  gelatine  plates,  but  they  were 
not  nearly  so  slow  as  some  modern  writers,  who  have  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  with  them,  would  lead  the  present  generation  to  believe.  If  the 
author  of  the  paper  that  has  called  forth  these  remarks  were  to 
master  the  first  negative  process — Talbot’s — he  would  find  that  little,  if 
•  any,  longer  exposure — possibly  less — would  be  necessary  than  that 
■with  the  paper  he  is  now  using. 


The  Art  World. — Artists  are  now  hard  at  work  in  view  of  the 
•different  exhibitions  which  will  open  their  doors  within  the  next 
•month  or  so.  Already  the  art  publications  are  telling  us  the  titles 
of  the  different  works  that  the  principal  painters  are  sending  to  the 
Royal  Academy  and  other  shows.  This  year,  owing  to  the  death  of 
its  late  Preside® t,  Lord  Leighton,  it  has  been  decided  to  forego  the 
annual  Academy  dinner.  At  the  Welsh  Eisteddfod,  which  is  to  be 
‘held  at  Llandudno  in  June,  there  is  to  be  an  Art  Exhibition,  at 
which  it  is  hoped  to  show  some  500  or  so  of  works  by  living  artists. 
An  Art  Exhibition  is  quite  an  innovation  in  connexion  with  the 
Eisteddfod,  and  will  not,'  we  believe,  be  at  all  confined  to  Welsh 
•painters.  Possibly  the  pi*esent  innovation  will  be  extended  in  future 
Eisteddfods  to  a  Photographic  Exhibition.  Wales  teems  with  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery,  as  every  votary  of  the  camera  is  fully  aware,  and  a 
Photographic  Exhibition  in  connexion  with  this  annual  national 
gathering  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  an  additional  attraction. 


The  Balloon  Expedition  to  the  North  Pole. — For  a 

long  time  past  reports  have  been  appearing  as  to  the  active  pre¬ 
parations  that  M.  Andree  is  making  for  his  balloon  expedition  to 
the  North  Pole — the  progress  in  the  construction  of  the  balloon, 
Ac.  Some  months  back,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  mentioned  the 
■enormous  number  of  cylinders  of  compressed  hydrogen  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  to  fill  the  balloon  at  the  starting  point,  and  the  re¬ 
mark  we  made  at  the  time  that  it  was  rather  a  “tall  order”  for 
•compressed  hydrogen.  The  latest  report  is  that  the  vessel,  the 
Virgo,  which  is  to  take  the  balloon  and  its  appurtenances  to  Spitz- 
'bergen,  will  also  take  between  thirty-five  and  forty  tons  of  sulphuric 
•acid  for  producing  the  hydrogen  for  its  inflation.  If  this  be  the  case, 
we  surmise  the  project  of  taking  the  hydrogen,  compressed,  in 
•  cylinders  has  been  abandoned.  If,  say,  thirty-five  tons  of  sulphuric 
:acid  is  necessary  to  produce  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  necessary  for 
the  balloon,  it  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  big  order  for  the  gas  in 
cylinders,  and  for  the  cylinders  themselves. 


Plates  for  the  Ztontg-en  Rays. — At  the  recent  demon¬ 
stration  at  the  Photographic  Club  several  important  points  were 
mooted  with  regard  to  the  most  suitable  plates  for  the  Rontgen 
process  without  anything  definite  being  arrived  at.  Authorities 
were  quoted  that  there  was  no  difference  between  the  slow  and  the 
most  rapid,  also  that  commercial  orthochromatised  plates  had  no 
advantage  over  the  ordinary,  and  by  some  that  they  had.  Just  now 
investigators  seem  to  be  devoting  themselves  almost  exclusively  to 
the  improvement  of  the  tubes  and  the  “  light,”  but  there  appears  to 
be  little  done  in  the  direction  of  the  plates  to  receive  the  image,  and 
their  improvement  if  possible.  Plates  can  now  be  specially  sensitised 
for  the  different  rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  they  can  for  the  X  rays.  We  are  told  that  two  members  of  the 
Club,  who  are  adepts  at  dry-plate  making,  have  promised  to  take  the 
subject  in  hand.  A  noteworthy  feature  in  the  most  recent  work  is 
that  the  exposure  has  been  shortened,  while  the  results  are  improved. 
This  leads  one  to  ask  whether,  in  the  earlier  ones,  which  were  faint 
and  indistinct  as  compared  with  recent  ones,  over-exposure,  speaking 
photographically,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  inferiority  P 

(A  — . — - - 

Saif  as  a  Fixing*  Agent, — Last  week  we  had  occasion  to 
correct  our  amateur  contemporary  on  a  historical  point  in  connexion 
with  one  of  the  pioneers  of  photography  in  this  country.  In  its  last 
issue,  our  contemporary  says  that  a  common  salt  fixing  bath,  the 
introduction  of  which  it  noted  recently,  was  suggested  by  I)r. 
Liesegang  about  seventeen  years  ago.  “He  used  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  common  salt,  to  which  a  little  ammonia  is  added.”  As  we 
said  last  week,  when  early  events  in  photography  are  quoted,  they 
should  be  given  correctly,  or  they  will  be  misleading  to  the  rising 
generation  of  photographers.  Common  salt  was  really  one  of  the 
first  fixing  agents  used  in  photography.  Fox  Talbot  used  it  for 
fixing  his  first  pictures  in  the  “  thirties,”  and  Daguerre  also  employed 
it  at  first  in  his  process,  but  used  hyposulphite  of  soda  later  on. 


Ammonia,  too,  was  one  of  the  earliest  fixing  mediums.  It  had, 
however,  to  be  used  very  dilute,  otherwise  it  weakened  the  silver 
image  ;  that  was  before  gold  toning  was  adopted.  Later  on,  when 
gold  toning  was  in  vogue,  it  was  strongly  advocated  by  some.  In 
a  paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Society,  in  1855,  by  Mr.  George 
Shadbolt,  a  former  editor  of  this  Journal,  he  strongly  advocated 
the  use  of  the  ammonia  fixing  bath,  and  gives  the  proportions  as  one 
part  of  strong  liquor  ammonias  to  three  or  four  parts  of  water  as 
being  suitable.  Ammonia  is,  in  many  respects,  an  excellent  fixing 
agent  for  chloride  prints,  as  with  it  there  is  no  fear  of  sulphur 
compounds  being  formed,  and  the  chloride  of  silver  is  freely  soluble 
in  it.  Ammonia  can,  however,  only  be  used  for  plain  paper  prints, 
as  it  acts  upon  albumen.  It  is,  as  well,  exceedingly  unpleasant  to 
use  of  the  strength  requisite.  The  time  of  fixation  is  about  the 
same  as  with,  the  usual  strength,  hyposulphite  of  soda.  We  merely 
refer  to  these  two  fixing  agents  to  point  out  that  their  proposed  use 
is  not  such  a  modern  suggestion  as  our  younger  contemporary  would 
lead  its  readers  to  imagine. 

- ♦ - 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  rage  for  Rontgen  pictures  is  something  akin,  only  more  so,  to 
the  furore  for  photographing  which  set  in  when  Archer’s  discovery 
first  made  the  science  popular.  The  extent  to  which  it  has  seized 
hold,  alike,  of  the  public  and  the  photographic  manipulator,  expert  or 
otherwise,  is  simply  marvellous ;  there  is  hardly  a  village  school 
whose  chief  has  not  taken  Rontgen  pictures  and  given  the  inevitable 
lecture.  Any  one  who'has  had  really  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  work  knows  that  all  the  talk  about  a  four-inch  spark  coil  being 
needed  is  all  moonshine.  Properly  worked,  a  coil,  costing  a  few 
pounds  only,  used  with  Opie’s  medium,  is  quite  capable  of  giving 
excellent  reproductions  of  the  familiar  bunch  of  keys,  and  what 
might  be  termed  the  nauseating  coin,  if  it  were  not  that  the  general 
complaint  of  the  photographic  practitioner  is  that  he  never  gets 
nowadays  such  a  surfeit  of  coin  as  to  create  a  nausea.  Then,  again, 
as  to  the  tubes — what  a  harvest  the  tube-makers  must  be  reaping ! 
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Mr.  Freshwater  tells  us  that  tlie  best  form  is  the  so-called  “focus- 
tube  ”  of  Newton,  which,  in  his  hands,  and  using  a  two-inch  spark 
coil,  gave  good  results  with  two  minutes’  exposure.  Yet,  about 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Gifford  (who  is  a  better  authority)  writes  to 
Nature ,  stating  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  with  the 
original  spherical  tube  used  by  Crookes  in  1879;  but,  using  a  five- 
inch  spark  coil,  and  fa  new  tube  of  this  kind,  he  deemed  three 
minutes  the  needful  exposure. 

As  to  price,  I  note  the  first  page  of  the  Journal  advertises  a  set 
at  23/.  5s.,  and  in  another  place  a  modest  couple  of  sovereigns  will 
buy  the  needful !  Many  people  have  been  wondering  how  it  is  that 
Edison  has  not  been  to  the  fore  in  this  matter ;  but,  according  to  the 
latest  report,  he  has  made  his  start.  He  has  been  experimenting 
with  nearly  two  thousand  substances,  and  at  last  has  found  one 
which  is  so  fluorescent  that  he  can  see  right  through  the  structure  of 
the  human  body  by  its  aid.  But  he  shrouds  this  substance  in 
mystery,  and  will  not  disclose  its  composition  to  a  single  soul. 

There  appear  to  be  signs  of  a  recrudescence  of  an  old  carbon 
printing  warfare.  I  say,  let  it  go  on  for  a  while,  nothing  but  good 
will  follow  from  it.  Novelties  are  ever  looked  for,  and,  if  what  is 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  novelty  has  also  good  points,  a  little 
judicious  discussion  will  give  it  a  useful  fillip.  That  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  learnt  in  carbon  printing  is  patent  to  any  one  who  paid 
attention  to  the  work  at  last  year’s  Salon.  There  were  some  effects 
simply  exquisite.  I  must,  however,  put  on  record  my  belief  that  a 
good  carbon  print,  taken  on  a  piece  of  ground  glass,  has  a  delicacy 
and  finish  all  its  own,  and  which  will  take  something  very  superior 
to  beat  it. 

Then  we  have  the  new  Herkomer  printing  or  engraving  process, 
evidently  possessing  qualities  of  merit,  but  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  Mr.  Bolas  conclusively  showed  that  there 
is  nothing  new  in  it,  that  Palmer  over  half  a  century  ago  described 
the  same  or  a  better  thing ;  in  fact,  slightly  to  paraphrase  an  old 
criticism,  “  What  is  new  is  no  good,  and  what  is  good  is  not  new.” 

The  discussion  on  lenses  at  the  London  and  Provincial  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association  was  one  of  that  class  that  is  most  fruitful  in 
information  and  knowledge.  It  was  interesting  to  have  recalled  to 
mind  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth’s  work — a  monument  of  perseverance 
under  conditions  of  extreme  personal  discomfort  and  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  highest  degree  inimical  to  good  work.  It  was  the  “  good 
old  times  ”  of  wet  collodion,  which  in  the  sultry  atmosphere  of  Egypt, 
and  in  the  dusty,  murky  darkness  of  the  Pyramids,  must  have  been 
as  excessively  trying  to  the  physical  frame  as  to  mental  equa¬ 
nimity.  But  is  Mr.  Dallmeyer  correctly  quoted  ?  He  is  represented 
as  saying  that  Professor  Smyth  got  rid  of  curvature  of  the  field  by 
the  use  of  a  strong  negative  lens  just  in  front  of  the  plate.  My  re¬ 
collection  of  the  method  is  that  the  Professor  first  employed  a  piece 
of  plain  glass,  and  then  improved  upon  it  by  substituting  a  piece 
which  on  one  side  had  been  worked  to  a  slight  concave  curve.  The 
discussion  on  the  proper  position  of  the  stop  to  avoid  flare  was  not 
very  fruitful.  Mr.  Dallmeyer  said  there  really  was  no  rule ;  and 
that  is  just  the  way  to  look  at  it.  That  there  really  is  no  rule  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  many  lenses  have  been  sent  out  from 
houses  of  the  highest  repute,  yet  exhibiting  flare  to  a  most  marked 
degree.  The  remedy  is  very  simple  for  flare  when  it  does  exist ;  it 
consists  merely  in  altering  the  position  to  a  more  suitable  one  by  the 
simple  plan  of  trial  and  error.  Of  course,  it  involves  a  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  diaphragm  holder,  and  this  is  the  difficulty  for  the  photo¬ 
grapher  not  accustomed  to  working  in  brass. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Craigie  deserves  well  of  his  brother  photographers  for^ 
after  first  unearthing,  finally  burying  or  leading  to  the  burial  of  that 
old  superstition  that  no  one  but  a  foreigner  has  been  permitted  to 
photograph  the  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery.  We  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Eastlake  that  “  the  privilege  has 
been  accorded  to  numerous  professional  photographers  both  in 
London  and  the  provinces.”  But  to  avoid  the  place  being  crowded 
.out  amateurs  are  not  permitted.  This  is  unfair  to  the  amateurs;  they 
ought  in  fairness,  as  taxpayers,  to  be  able  to  photograph  on  suitable 
occasions  by  obtaining  permission  after  sending  in  a  special  applica¬ 
tion.  But  I  think  Mr.  Craigie  has  been  travelling  beyond  his  brief 
in  two  directions.  First,  in  suggesting  that  the  time  and  trouble 


required  to  do  the  work  well  would  not  be  given  by  the  pro"' 
fessionals;  secondly,  in  saying  that  copying  pictures  is  the  very 
work  that  amateurs  excel  in.  I  have  never  seen  good  amateur  work 
in  this  direction.  Copying  paintings  requires  practice  and  knowledge, 
and  the  possession  of  a  variety  of  adjuncts  such  as  few  amateurs  can 
boast  of. 

I  admire  the  calm  way  in  which  our  Editor  raises  a  smile  against 
the  Microscope  giving  a  certain  formula  for  a  new  ink  without 
making  a  comment,  but  it  is  too  good  to  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
further  notice.  We  are  directed  to  make  an  ink  by  dissolving 
shellac  in  half  its  weight  of  Venice  turpentine,  and  then  to  stir  in  as 
much  lamp-black  as  turpentine.  The  formula  is  an  excellent  one, 
but  it  possesses  a  slight  defect,  inasmuch  as  shellac  will  not  dissolve- 
in  Venice  turpentine,  to  begin  with.  Further,  if  by  any  means  they 
were  made  to  mix,  the  lamp-black  could  not  be  combined  with  it  at 
all;  and  finally,  if  the  whole  three  constituents  could  by  any 
means  be  amalgamated,  it  might  do  for  putty,  but  would  certainly 
not  do  for  ink.  Free  Lance. 


DIGRESSIONS. 
IV. — Bogies. 


We  are  all  afraid  of  bogie3,  and  timidity  is  tbe  bane  of  ait.  It  is 
only  the  strong — or  the  utterly  incompetent — that  dare  the  risk  of 
being  original ;  mediocrity  does  not  venture  to  experiment,  except 
on  the  usual  lines;  it  is  surrounded  by  bogies  who  take  care  that  it 
shall  only  do  what  others  think  proper.  There  is  this  difference, 
however,  between  the  weak  and  the  strong.  Originality,  as  a  rule, 
comes  slowly  to  the  strong,  it  grows  with  them,  it  broadens  down  ; 
with  the  weak,  it  usually  bursts  forth  suddenly,  and  the  flash  quickly 
expires.  The  one  produces  substance,  the  other  shadow. 

Originality,  from  whatever  source,  is  often  set  upon,  and  sometimes 
suppressed,  by  bogies.  In  photography,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  we 
have  been  troubled  by  the  arbitrary  bogies  of  right  and  wrong,  down 
to  the  merest  details  of  practice.  There  are  many  who  prefer  to 
discuss  work  than  to  do  it.  I  don’t  say  that  it  has  not  been  very 
pleasant  amusement,  but  half  the  arguments  that  have  taken  place  on 
our  art  have  been  as  to  whether  this  or  that  was  legitimate  ;  whether, 
for  instance,  a  pinhole  may  be  stopped  out  of  a  negative,  and,  that 
interference  with  nature  conceded,  what  may  be  the  size  of  the  pin¬ 
hole  ;  and  I  believe  that  tremendous  problem  is  not  yet  settled.  It  is  a 
similar  question  to  the  Asian  mystery  as  to  how  many  angels  could 
dance  on  the  point  of  a  needle.  A  simple-minded  experimentalist 
would  have  contracted  for  a  quantity  of  angels,  set  them  up  on  the- 
given  coign  of  vantage,  and  counted  them.  I  believe  many  an  other¬ 
wise  good  negative  has  been  spoilt  because  the  conscientious  photo¬ 
grapher  could  not  decide  how  large  a  hole  it  would  be  lawful  to  stop.. 

I  think  it  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  a  new  thing  cannot  be 
orthodox,  and  that  it  is  absurd  that  a  new  thing  must  be  like  all 
others  of  its  class ;  yet  I  remember  how,  forty  years  ago,  I  was 
roundly  abused  for  printing  a  sky  to  a  landscape  from  a  separate 
negative — a  thing  done  by  everybody  every  day  now — because  it  was- 
not  orthodox.  The  latest  and  funniest  form  of  bogie  is  that  young 
critic  who,  when  writing  on  art,  condemns  combination  printing, 
and,  when  working  as  a  photographer,  depends  on  that  useful  method, 
for  his  effect. 

Bogies  of  this  kind,  both  in  our  mechanical  practice  and  artistic- 
imaginings,  have  come  in  clouds,  until  it  culminated  on  the  me¬ 
chanical  side  in  our  being  told  we  must  expose  exactly  and  develop 
with  precision  and  by  machine,  and  not  according  to  the  wicked  will, 
of  a  man  with  a  fancy,  or  another  who  had  the  still  further  audacity* 
to  do  without  a  lens  altogether.  On  the  art  side,  the  bogie  shook 
his  head  if  we  did  not  screw  up  our  lenses  to  the  concert  pitch  of  the 
optician,  and  at  one  time  there  was  a  fear  that  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  would  issue  a  proclamation  that  no  photographer 
should  be  allowed  to  use  other  than  a  particular-sized  plate,  or  in¬ 
clude  more  than  a  certain  angle,  as  by  law  provided,  and  the  “turn 
of  the  screw  ”  was  as  much  discussed  in  the  Council  Chamber  as  if 
it  was  the  deepest  dungeon  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Battle  of  the 
Standards  is,  I  believe,  still  going  on,  the  last  fight  being,  or  wa& 
lately,  in  progress  in  Philadelphia. 
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The  astounding  thing  to  me  is  how  any  of  us,  with  all  these  re¬ 
strictions,  have  ever  made  anything  approaching  to  what  we  diffi¬ 
dently  call  a  picture.  Even  some  of  the  most  enlightened  still  have 
their  conventional  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  That  great  question 
of  using  more  than  one  negative  in  a  picture  depends,  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced,  illogical  mind,  upon  how  many.  One  appears  to  be  legiti¬ 
mate,  two  or  three  are  not. 

A  shocking  bogie  is  that  of  criticism.  Originally  intended  to  lead? 
aid,  and  correct,  it  is  too  often  used  to  over-praise  or  over-condemn. 
Either  may  or  may  not  do  good,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
victim ;  but  there  would  be  difficulties  about  getting  a  medical  certi¬ 
ficate  in  every  case,  and  the  critical  bogie  should  not  be  too  violent 
on  the  young.  The  neophyte  is  usually  terribly  afraid.  It  takes 
him  a  long  time  to  find  that  even  the  best  of  its  kind  is  not  super¬ 
natural,  after  all,  and  that  the  bogie  is  only  a  turnip  lantern  to  which 
the  electric  light  has  not  yet  been  fitted.  A  terrible  disillusion,  out 
of  which,  however,  if  taken  philosophically,  some  fun  may  be  got,  if 
not  much  knowledge.  But  to  the  healthy,  mature  mind  all  criticism 
is  good  (except  the  fulsome),  just  and  unjust  alike.  Just  criticism  is 
sure  to  teach  you  something,  unjust  to  set  your  back  up  and  put  you 
into  fighting  trim.  It  is  the  morbid  mind  that  suffers,  and  the  timid 
that  is  afraid  of  being  true  to  itself  for  fear  of  doing  sixpenny- 
worth  of  temporary  damage.  After  all,  the  best  way  to  meet  any 
kind  of  criticism  is  to  do  better  work. 

Then,  the  critics  themselves  in  their  turns  have  their  bogies.  Some 
critics  may  be  greatly  pleased  with  a  picture,  but,  not  knowing  how 
it  is  done,  dare  not  give  themselves  away  by  stating  opinions  of  their 
own.  Few  dare  say,  as  I  say  now,  that  I  have  often  found  myself 
at  the  top  of  this  particular  tree.  I  often  find  that  I  am  asked  for 
information  on  a  subject  of  which  I  know  nothing.  I  find  it  best  to 
face  the  music  and  confess  ignorance.  “  The  courage  of  his  opinions  ” 
is  a  good  phrase  for  something  very  rare,  in  both  meanings  of  the 
word  “  rare.” 

Questions  on  some  subjects  about  which  I  know  everything  puzzle 
me  to  answer  more  than  the  more  recondite.  As  I  write  comes  a  letter 
from  a  quarter-plate  instanto  amateur,  asking  me  if  I  pose  my 
figures  myself,  and  if  I  do  them  instantaneously.  I  can  only  reply  by 
asking  him  if  he  thinks  I  am  a  fraud,  and  if  he  will  kindly  define  the 
word  “  instantaneously.”  Then  those  dreadful  handbooks  give  one 
no  end  of  trouble.  Here  is  a  question  just  received,  “  Do  you  con¬ 
sider  you  can  take  a  satisfactory  snap-shot  in  the  shade  ?  One  book 
says  you  can,  and  another  says,  Always  take  them  in  full  sunlight  F  ” 
I  take  the  opportunity  of  hereby  solemnly  declaring  that  I  don’t 
know,  and,  further,  that  I  don’t  know  the  least  bit  of  anything  that 
is  to  be  found  in  a  technical  handbook;  and,  if  I  did,  it  would  cost 
me  a  great  deal  more  to  write  than  the  inquirer  to  read.  These  be 
my  present  harmless  unnecessary  bogies,  a  little  troublesome  at 
times,  but,  after  all,  they  repay  cultivation,  and  I  would  not  be 
without  them. 

The  bogies  sometimes  gather  together  in  great  force  for  a  com¬ 
bined  purpose.  The  last  occasion  was  when  obstruction  or  vested 
interest  took  them  on  as  mercenaries  to  hinder,  or  perhaps  frighten, 
the  Salon  out  of  the  field,  but  the  Linked  Ring  turned  on  the  search¬ 
light  of  “  Art  and  Liberty,”  and  the  bogies,  like  the  Boojum,  “softly 
and  suddenly  vanished  away.” 

The  result  of  the  last  dispersal  is  that  the  art  photography  of  the 
world  is  now  vastly  improved,  and  the  Salon  is  recognised  as  the 
centre  of  the  art  photography  of  the  world.  The  minor  exhibitions 
of  England  have  improved,  although  still  greatly  hampered  by  those 
who  have  their  own  axes  to  grind.  Then,  there  is  the  hanging 
bogies.  The  Royal  Society  last  year  had  some  good  pictures  sent  in, 
utterly  spoilt,  however,  by  the  worst  hanging  any  pictures  were  ever 
subject  to.  Why  does  not  the  Society  recognise  its  deficiency  in 
this  respect,  and  employ  an  expert  from  the  Linked  Ring,  as  it  does 
its  Judges  ?  The  good  of  the  art  should  be  the  one  thing  looked  to, 
nothing  smaller. 

Another  improvement  is  that  photographs  are  not  now  judged  by 
line  and  rule.  It  is  true  that  many  exhibitions  are  still  minutely 
livided  into  classes — that  is  done  for  business  reasons — but  a  man 
may  now  produce  a  picture  about  which  even  he  himself  has  to  look 
on  the  back  before  he  can  truthfully  say  which  is  top  or  bottom 


without  producing  a  smile  or  a  mild  witticism.  Compared  with  the 
past  this  is  liberty  indeed,  and,  as  usual,  freedom  is  not  abused.  I 
had  forgotten  the  Cricketer  in  the  last  Salon  when  I  wrote  this.  I 
don’t  think  that  the  most  blundering  critic  will  confess  to  seeing 
more  than  three  or  four  photographs  a  year  of  which  he  could  not 
make  head  or  tail ;  but  most  critics  have  more  to  say  of  pictures  of 
this  kind  than  of  those  which  are  intolerably  sane,  and  they  should 
be  grateful  for  something  to  write  about.  Would  it  be  very  wicked 
to  say  these  pictures  suit  them  best  ? 

And,  indeed,  it  is  only  the  superficial  observer  who  never  sees  the 
use  of  the  bizarre,  the  eccentric,  and  the  out  of  the  common.  There 
is  sometimes  great  wisdom  in  foolishness.  Those  who  see  deeper 
say,  as  Goethe  said  to  Bettina,  “  You  do  not  utter  one  word  of 
sense,  but  your  absurdities  teach  me  more  than  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Greeks.” 

I  am  reminded  by  the  late  Cheltenham  Exhibition  of  another 
bogie.  The  particular  bogie  I  am  about  to  mention  is  of  the  most 
malignant  kind,  and  makes  all  exhibitors  shiver. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  why  some  photographers  do  not  care 
to  lend  their  pictures  to  exhibitions.  They  have  little  or  nothing  to 
gain ;  there  is,  it  is  true,  the  bare  chance  of  a  picture  being  sold,  but 
this  chance,  if  it  comes  off,  seldom  pays  for  carriage,  for  damage  to 
frames,  and  other  expenses;  the  quantity  of  classes  and  medals 
compel  those,  with  any  self-respect,  to  exhibit  “  not  for  competition.” 
This  is  bad  enough,  but  the  bogie  to  which  I  want  to  draw  attention 
is  the  carpenter  fiend.  Having  had  much  experience  of  this 
gentleman,  I  now  have  a  large  label  fixed  inside  the  lid  of  my  case, 
by  way  of  a  hint  to  the  packer,  to  this  effect : — 


IN  RETURNING,  PACK  AS  SENT. 


SCREWS  ONLY  TO  BE  USED. 


No  Hay,  Straw,  or  Paper  Rubbish  to  be 
Employed. 


This  seems  to  have  irritated  the  Cheltenham  bogie  worse  than 
usual,  for,  although  my  frames  and  case  are  made  to  pack  almost 
automatically,  and  a  small  bit  of  wood  fixes  everything,  the 
malignant  demon  stuffed  the  case  full  of  dusty  straw,  which  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  send  the  pictures  to  the  frame-maker  to  take  out  and  clean, 
while  instead  of  the  necessary  half-dozen  screws,  to  fix  the  lid,  a 
quantity  of  enormous  wire  nails  were  used,  so  that  the  cover  had  to 
be  removed  in  fragments.  Now,  I  have  every  reason  to  know  that 
the  Cheltenham,  although  its  first,  was  one  of  the  best  managed  of 
provincial  exhibitions,  and  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
admirable  Honorary  Secretary,  but  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
anathematising  the  Cheltenham  carpenter  fiend,  and  hope  that, 
when  this  thriving  Society  has  another  Exhibition,  there  will  be  some 
promise  of  a  packer  who  knows  his  business.  This,  unfortunately, 
is  not  a  singular  or  personal  matter,  and  all  exhibitors  who  have 
suffered  loss  will  be  glad  to  have  attention  called  to  it. 

H.  P.  Robinson. 

- + - 

BY  THE  WAY. 

In  what  must  be  considered  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the 
new  science  of  radiography,  as  I  suppose  we  must  at  present  call 
Professor  Rbntgen’s  discovery,  seems  to  be  settling  down  into  con¬ 
ditions  of  practical  utility,  and,  though  we  must  expect  for  some 
time  to  come  a  continuance  of  the  sensational  and  exaggerated  state¬ 
ments  that  are  daily  appearing  in  the  “  lay  ”  press,  there  can  be  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  ere  long  it  will  be  found  to  have  taken  up  a 
fixed  position  of  actual  usefulness.  In  my  last  notes  I  alluded 
briefly  to  the  first  advertised  “  installation  ”  of  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  the  production  of  radiographs  in  a  commercial  way, 
that  of  Mr.  Friese  Green,  and,  though  this,  I  think,  rather  aimed  at 
satisfying  the  curiosity  of  scientific  or  pseudo-scientific  diletantte,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  interim  other  gentlemen  have  taken 
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up  the  matter  in  a  thoroughly  businesslike  way,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  the  benefit  of  the  process  within  the  range  of  practical 
surgery. 

Naturally,  in  the  course  of  time,  we  may  expect  further  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  working  details  of  the  method,  more  especially  in  the 
direction  of  more  powerful  and  more  reliable  sources  of  the  new  power. 
At  present  the  production  and  maintenance  in  working  conditions  of 
the  vacuum  tubes  appear  to  present  the  chief  difficulty,  while  the 
refusal  of  the  new  radiations  to  conform  to  the  same  laws  as 
ordinary  light  rays  in  the  way  of  refraction  and  reflection  limits,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  the  degree  of  perfection  obtainable  in  the  re¬ 
sults.  In  these  directions,  I  repeat,  we  may  in  time  find  important 
advances  made,  but  in  the  mean  time  we  may[also  expect  to  find 
numerous  experimenters  in  divergent  channels,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  direction  of  altogether  dispensing  with  the  more  elaborate  items 
of  apparatus  involved  in  the  production  of  the  original  “  Rdntgeo- 
graplis.” 

Salvioni’s  cryptoscope  seems  to  be  the  most  important  step  up  to 
now  in  the  extension  of  the  usefulness  of  Rdntgen’s  discovery,  for, 
although  it  requires  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  more  delicate 
apparatus  for  the  production  of  the  radiations,  it  displaces  the  photo¬ 
graphic  plate,  and  so  does  away  with  one  of  the  uncertainties  of  the 
method,  the  estimation  of  the  correct  time  of  exposure.  Naturally 
it  gives  no  permanent  record  of  observations,  unless  the  camera  be 
used  in  addition,  in  which  case  it  becomes  a  complication ;  but,  in 
the  hands  of  a  skilled  observer,  and  especially  for  surgical  purposes, 
and  under  conditions  where  the  application  of  photography  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  or  even  impossible,  it  seems  likely  to  afford  a  much  wider  scope 
of  utility.  For  instance,  in  the  operations  of  “pi’obing”  for  objects 
buried  in  the  tissues,  or  of  examining  or  searching  for  defects  in 
bone  structure,  the  continuous  ocular  observation  by  means  of  the 
cryptoscope  seems  to  offer  far  greater  convenience  than  the  making 
of  successive  ‘‘shadowgraphs,”  with  the  attendant  expenditure  of 
time  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  exposure ;  and,  moreover,  without 
doubt  to  the  practised  eye,  the  direct  observations  would  have  a 
greater  significance  than  the  shadows  produced  on  the  photographic 
plate,  which  must  naturally  vary  in  character  with  the  exposure 
given. 

Such  experiments  as  those  recorded  by’Mr.  G.  Scorah,  at  p.  175’ 
are  undoubtedly  interesting,  but  they  only  differ  in  result  from  the 
original  “radiography”  in  requiring  a  longer  exposure,  and  pre¬ 
senting  greater  uncertainty  in  their  production.  But  they  certainly 
may  be  fairly  taken  as  raising  the  question,  propounded  by  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  F.  W.  Muncey,  a  fortnight  ago,  as  to  what  may 
be  considered  as  constituting  a  safe  packing  for  sensitive  films. 
There  must,  theoretically  at  least,  be  a  limit  to  the  opacity  of  every 
material  to  the  passage  of  extremely  powerful  light  rays,  though,  in 
practice,  it  is  not  difficult  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  safety.  For 
Instance,  an  ordinary  dark  slide  may  be  perfectly  safe,  and  so  may  a 
dark-room  window  in  diffused  light  or  with  a  comparatively  slow 
plate,  while  either  will  break  down  completely  in  sunshine.  The 
ordinary  methods  at  present  adopted  by  our  plate-makers,  in  packing 
their  sensitive  films  are,  no  doubt,  quite  efficient  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  of  storage ;  but  it  does  not,  under  the  revelations  of  recent 
science,  look  as  if  it  would  be  a  safe  proceeding  to  leave  a  box  of 
plates  with  all  their  wrappings  on,  for  even  a  few  minutes,  in  full 
sunshine. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  completely  comprehend  what  is  meant  by 
those  who  claim  that  “  shadowgraphs  ”  can  be  produced  in  complete 
darkness — so  called — vide  Scorah’s  letter  above  referred  to ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  claim  is  that  all  objects  are  endowed  after 
exposure  to  light  with  some  species  of  fluorescence,  possessing 
penetrative  powers  greater  than  those  of  ordinary  light  rays  and 
akin  to  the  Rdntgen  radiations.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  seems 
impossible  that  any  mode  of  packing  can  be  absolutely  safe  unless 
the  materials  used  be  stored  in  absolute  darkness  for  a  long  period 
before  use.  I  know  in  the  earlier  days  of  gelatine  plates  it  was 
suggested  that  certain  kinds  of  fog  and  markings  were  due  to  the 
fluorescence  or  phosphorescence  of  the  packing  paper  employed,  but  I 
do  not  remember  that  the  fact  was  ever  actually  established.  I 


remember  also  a  friend  trying  to  demonstrate  to  myself  and  others 
the  possibility  of  photographing— with  a  rather  long  exposure,  of 
course— through  a  thin  sheet  of  ebonite.  But  the  mystery  dis¬ 
appeared  suddenly  when  one  of  the  party,  holding  the  ebonite  dose 
up  to  a  gas  flame,  showed  that  it  was  transparent  enough,  not  merely 
translucent,  to  show  the  shape  of  the  flame  with  perfect  distinctness. 

Somewhat  of  the  same  nature  is  the  effect  alleged  to  have  been 
obtained  by  Mr.  Ingles  Rogers  with  the  retinal  impression,  produced 
by  gazing  long  and  fixedly  at  a  postage  stamp,  and  then  placing  a 
sensitive  plate  in  the  same  position  ns  occupied  by  the  stamp.  But, 
whether  it  is  possible  to  so  produce  an  image  or  not,  the  idea  is  not 
new,  for  I  thiuk  it  was  Mr.  Friese  Green  who  Borne  years  back  tried 
to  demonstrate  before  the  Photographic  Society  the  fact  that  the 
retina,  after  exposure  to  a  strong  light,  became  luminous  or  retained 
for  a  time  some  of  the  luminosity  absorbed.  As  it  was  reported  to 
me,  the  lights  having  been  extinguished  in  the  room,  the  demon¬ 
strator  submitted  his  own  eye  or  eyes  to  the  glare  of  burning 
magnesium,  and  then,  facing  the  crowd  in  the  dark,  asked,  “  Can 
you  see  me  ?”  As  the  only  reply  from  one  of  the  members  present 
was  “I  can  smell  you,”  it  would  seem  as  if  it  must  have  been  a  case 
of  non  est  demonstrandum. 

Turning  now  to  another  matter  referred  to  in  my  last  notes  which 
has  elicited  some  correspondence  since  —  the  Artigue  process  or 
carbon  printing  without  transfer— I  will  take  M.  Bemachy’s  letter 
in  your  issue  of  13th  ult.  I  hasten  to  assure  that  gentleman 
that  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  mislead  the  public  in  regard  to  the 
results  obtainable  by  these  methods,  and  I  think  I  tried  to  make  it 
clear  that  for  certain  purposes  I  fully  recognise  the  possibility  of 
getting  good  results.  I  will  even  go  further,  and  say  that,  in  careful 
hands  and  under  the  guiding  spirit  of  an  artist,  I  have  little  doubt 
really  excellent  results  may  be  obtained,  for  what  cannot  be  effected 
with  perseverance,  care,  and  a  love  for  the  work  in  hand  ?  But,  I 
must  repeat,  the  perfect  image  can  only  be  obtained  by  development 
from  the  back  of  the  exposed  tissue,  and  that  in  the  same  careful 
hands  a  better  result  would  accrue,  with  less  trouble  with  transfer 
than  without.  M.  Uemachy,  I  notice,  in  a  second  communication  in 
last  week’s  issue,  draws  a  wide  distinction  between  the  bichromated 
gum  and  the  Artigue  processes,  though  he  claims,  as  I  take  it,  that 
equally  good  results  can  be  produced  by  either.  As  my  previous 
remarks  had  reference  solely  to  processes  on  the  principle  of  the 
former,  and  not  to  any  such  modified  methods  as  that  he  attributes 
to  the  Artigue  in  his  last  letter,  I  will  take  them  separately. 

In  the  strictest  sense  I  was  perhaps  wrong  in  likening  the  results 
to  scene-painting,  for  that  involves  roughness,  boldness,  and,  above 
all,  contrast,  whereas  in  a  process  based  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
M.  Demachy — “fine  colours,  thin  coating,  and  smooth  paper” — con¬ 
trast  and  boldness  are  the  two  qualities  above  all  others  I  should 
consider  impossible,  but  in  this  place  I  should  expect  “flatness.”  In 
the  first  place  there  is  not  a  sufficient  body  of  colouring  matter 
present  to  give  contrast  except  between  the  deepest  shadows,  sup¬ 
posing  the  whole  of  the  film  to  be  rendered  insoluble,  and  the  highest 
lights,  supposing  it  all  to  be  removed  or  dissolved,  while  there  is  no 
theoretical  explanation  for  the  presence  of  any  half-tones.  The 
action  of  the  light  takes  place  from  the  surface  downwards,  and  in 
an  extremely  thin  layer,  if  the  particles  of  colouring  matter  are 
“  separate  from,  and  not  one  on  top  of,  another.”  As  described  by  Mr. 
Maskell  at  page  156,  that  action  will  take  place  equally  wherever  it 
occurs  at  all,  that  is  to  say,  the  film  will  be  rendered  insoluble  to  the 
same  depth  in  both  shadows  and  half-tones.  Even  supposing  the 
layer  of  colouring  matter  to  be  broken  up  into  a  semi-crystalline  or 
granular  form,  as  suggested  in  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  last 
week,  the  granularity  will  be  uniform  in  both  shadows  and  half¬ 
tones,  and,  assuming  the  film  to  consist  of  a  layer  of  single  particles, 
there  will  be  no  distinction  between  the  two.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  suppose  this  to  be  the  case  practically,  for  the  very 
existence  of  any  gradation  depends  upon  the  film  possessing  an 
appreciable  thickness  that  enables  the  light  to  act  to  different 
depths,  and  then  we  have  to  trust  entirely  to  the  skill  and  care  of 
the  operator  to  successfully  remove  the  soluble  portions  from  the 
porous  film. 

M.  Demachy  appears  to  labour  under  some  misapprehension  in  his 
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allusion  to  the  “  harrowing  details”  of  “  every  separate  eyelash,  and 
each  individual  freckle.”  These  are  not  the  details  that  present  any 
difficulty  in  rendering — at  least,  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view — 
since  they  present  merely  fine  lines  or  specks  of  colour  which  can 
easily  he  left  on  a  perfectly  white  ground  from  which  every  particle 
of  the  unacted-on  film,  has  been  removed.  The  difficulty  will  be 
found  in  the  delicate  rounding  of  a  plump  cheek  or  the  ripple  on  a 
mass  of  golden  hair,  and  to  combine  these  with  the  necessary  depth 
of  deposit  to  form  the  shadows  of  a  well-contrasted  picture  is  where 
the  bichromated  gum  process,  as  he  refers  to  it,  falls  short  of  any 
transfer  process.  I  remember  being  struck,  many  years  ago,  by  a 
remarkably  fine  specimen  of  carbon  work,  or  Woodburytype,  I  am 
not  sure  which,  but  it  matters  not,  as  they  both  recognise  the 
principle  of  development  from  the  back  of  the  exposed  tissue.  It 
was  from  the  studio  of  Reutlinger,  and  represented  an  actress  in  a 
handsome  white  moiree  antique  skirt,  with  lace  and  embroidered 
trimming,  every  marking  or  “  harrowing  detail”  of  which  was  most 
wonderfully  rendered.  The  gum  process  without  transfer  would,  no 
doubt,  be  able  to  cope  with  the  lace  and  embroidery,  but  it  would,  I 
fear,  prove  hopelessly  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  delicate  gra¬ 
dations  of  the  moiree. 

My  recollection  seems  to  have  misled  me,  with  regard  to  the  late 
Mr.  Pouncy’s  process  having  been  used  only  for  enlargements,  but 
the  specimens  I  have  seen  were  all  of  large  dimensions.  I,  however, 
accept  Mr.  Pouncy’s  correction,  though  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  his  comparison  of  such  work,  produced  thirty-eight  years  ago, 
with  modern  platinotypes,  from  the  same  negatives,  rather  suggests 
that  the  negatives  cannot  be  suitable  for  the  modern  process.  His 
remark  anent  the  deep  blacks  of  the  Pouncy  prints  being  blacker 
than  in  the  case  of  platinotypes  is  quite  in  agreement  with  my  own 
view,  for  the  weak  point,  or  one  of  the  weak  points,  of  the  early 
non-transfer  processes  was  that,  if  they  possessed  any  details  in  the 
lights,  their  shadows  were,  as  my  old  friend,  Traill  Taylor,  once 
described  it,  too  “  diabolically  black.” 

With  regard  to  M.  Demachy’s  description  of  the  supposed  method 
of  preparation  of  the  Papier  Artigue  Velours  there  is  far  more  reason 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  really  first-class  results  from  such  a 
process  than  from  bichromated  gum.  Here  the  colouring  matter  is 
on  the  surface  of  the  bichromated  vehicle,  whether  it  be  gum,  gelatine, 
or  fish  glue,  and  it  becomes  more  or  less  firmly  attached  to  it  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  action  of  light.  A  similar  action  is  found  in  the 
ordinary  dusting-on  process,  which  is  a  non-transfer  method  in  the 
sense  that  the  picture  is  formed  on  the  exposed  surface.  Here  the 
longer  the  exposure  the  deeper  its  effects  in  the  film  of  sensitive 
material ;  but  the  difference  between  the  two  is,  that  in  the  film 
containing  no  colouring  matter  its  attraction  of  adhesiveness  is 
gradually  lessened,  while  in  the  Artigue  film,  with  the  colour  already 
in  situ ,  the  cohesion  is  gradually  increased,  and  so  reverse  results, 
though  equally  in  gradation,  are  produced.  Somewhat  similar  results 
were  obtained  thirty  years  ago  by  floating  the  back  of  ordinary 
albumen  paper  on  bichromate  of  potash,  drying  and  exposing  albumen 
side  to  the  negative,  “  dabbing  ”  with  printers’  ink  or  dexterously 
washing  with  liquid  Indian  ink,  and  then  developing  in  cold  or  tepid 
water.  A  moderate  degree  of  half-tone  was  obtainable,  but  the 
difficulty  was  a  “  smudginess”  in  the  lights  and  half-tones. 

And  now  a  last  word  to  assure  Mr.  Alfred  Mask  ell  that  I  am  far 
I  from  wishing  or  intending  to  rank  him  with  the  ordinary  run  of 
“  pinholists  and  f  uzzytypers.”  Far  from  it.  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Mr.  Maskell,  and  discussing  with  him  the  very  subjects 
we  are  now  “  on,”  and  found  him  always  a  very  earnest  and  enthu¬ 
siastic,  if,  from  my  point  of  view,  slightly  mistaken,  gentleman.  I 
have  seen  several  of  his  productions  that  no  one  need  be  ashamed  of, 
as  well,  I  must  admit,  others  that  tendtd  to  prove  his  “  mistaken¬ 
ness;”  but  the  former  class  have  gone  far  to  reconcile  me  to  the 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  getting-  good  results  without  transfer.  I 
allude  now  to  the  gum  process,  already  referred  to  and  described  by 
him  in  detail ;  the  Artigue  process,  it  seems,  must  come  under 
another  head  altogether,  if  it  be  as  described  by  M.  Demachy.  And 
I  must  corroborate  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  in  his  statement  last  week 
i  that  he  is  not  identical  with,  and  has  no  connexion  with,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  signs  himself  Dogberry. 


UNDER  WHAT  CONDITIONS  ARE  SILVER  PRINTS  LIABLE 
TO  FADE  ?  * 

Sulphur  emanations  are  nearly  always  present  in  the  atmosphere,  be  it 
as  plain  hydrogen  sulphide  or  as  more  complex  compounds.  Therefore 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  keep  silver  ware  in  bright  condition.  Imperfectly 
purified  illuminating  gas,  burning  coal,  decaying  matter,  &c.,  are  so  many 
sources  which  bring  sulphur  into  the  atmosphere.  The  action  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  on  silver  prints  may  probably  be  helped  by  the  simultaneous 
presence  of  ammonia  or  humidity.  All  other  conditions  which  favour 
chemical  action  hasten  also  the  process  of  fading.  Amongst  these  favour¬ 
able  conditions  I  should  mention  increase  of  temperature  and  extreme 
division  of  the  reacting  bodies. 

The  action  of  heat  as  an  accelerator  of  chemical  reactions  is  so  well 
known  that  I  can  dispense  with  insisting  long  on  this  point.  A  great 
number  of  chemical  reactions  will  not  occur  at  a  low  temperature,  but 
will  proceed  easily  if  the  temperature  is  increased.  The  influence  of  the 
state  of  division  is  accepted  by  all  students  in  chemistry.  Where  gases 
act  upon  solids,  this  action  will  be  rendered  more  immediate  and  more 
complete  if  the  solid  has  been  reduced  first  to  an  impalpable  powder. 
Where  a  solid  piece  of  iron  may  last  for  centuries,  even  when  exposed  to 
damp  air,  this  same  quantity  of  iron  in  the  shape  of  filings  will  degene¬ 
rate  quickly  into  a  brown,  rusty  powder.  Chemists  know  of  a  method  of 
producing  iron  in  a  shape  much  more  divided  and  much  finer  than  the 
finest  iron  filings,  so  fine,  indeed,  that  it  could  not  be  obtained  by  me¬ 
chanical  means.  In  this  glass  tube  I  have  some  such  finely  divided  iron. 
You  will  notice  that  this  glass  tube  has  been  closed  by  melting  it  at  both 
ends.  This  precaution  was  absolutely  necessary,  because  this  divided 
iron  is  so  susceptible  to  chemical  changes  that  it  would  combine  instan¬ 
taneously  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  undergo  spontaneous  ignition. 

As  soon  as  I  break  this  tube  and  scatter  its  contents  into  the  air  yon 
notice  that  each  particle  of  iron  becomes  incandescent,  and,  by  gathering 
some  of  the  products  on  this  white  plate,  you  will  notice  that  these 
particles  have  acquired  a  brownish  colour,  which  is  the  colour  of  iron 
oxide. 

This  example  will  enable  us  to  understand  how  silver,  in  a  more  or 
less  divided  state,  will  be  more  or  less  liable  to  undergo  the  action  of 
chemicals,  and  specially  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  Let  us  add  at  once 
that  the  photographic  image  is  made  up  of  silver  in  an  extreme  state  oil 
division. 

There  are  many  substances  which,  although  having  absolutely  the 
same  chemical  composition,  can  exist  under  two  or  more  modifications  of 
entirely  different  properties.  There  is  an  element,  for  instance,  which  is 
known  under  the  name  of  phosphorus,  and  which  enters  as  chief  ingre¬ 
dient  into  the  manufacture  of  lighting  matches.  This  phosphorus  is 
known  under  at  least  two  different  states,  which  are  designated  by 
chemists  as  ailotropic  modifications.  Phosphorus,  in  its  usual  condition, 
is  transparent,  colourless  or  slightly  yellow,  brittle  when  cold,  but  soft  at 
summer  temperature,  and  it  melts  in  hot  water;  it  is  a  great  poison,  is 
soluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  and  has  such  an  extremely  great  affinity 
for  oxygen  that  it  enters  quickly  into  spontaneous  combustion  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  That  is  the  reason  why  it  has  to  be  preserved  under 
water.  Now,  there  is  another  ailotropic  state  of  phosphorus,  which  can 
be  produced  by  certain  methods.  In  this  state  phosphorus  is  red,  hard, 
insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide,  not  poisonous,  it  melts  only  at  a  relatively 
high  temperature,  and  can  be  kept  without  the  slightest  danger,  even  in 
a  dry  condition,  as  it  will  only  take  fire  at  a  relatively  high  temperature. 
It  shows  none  of  the  strongly  accentuated  chemical  properties  of  the 
white  variety  of  phosphorus.  Silver,  just  the  same  as  phosphorus,  can 
exist  under  several  ailotropic  states.  This  explains  why  one  kind  of 
silver  image  may  prove  much  more  permanent — i.c.,  much  more  resisting 
to  chemical  influences — than  the  other. 

The  silver  precipitated  by  development  in  the  image  of  a  bromide  print 
or  a  bromide  plate  is,  then,  in  an  entirely  different  condition  from  the 
silver  in  the  image  of  a  printing-out  paper.  If  we  examine  the  image  of 
a  bromide  print  or  bromide  negative  under  the  microscope,  we  find  that 
it  is  composed  of  a  multitude  of  little  silver  particles,  very  distinct  in 
shape  and  of  measurable  size.  If,  however,  we  examine,  under  the  same 
magnifying  power,  the  image  of  a  printing-out  silver  paper,  we  fail  to 
observe  distinct  silver  particles,  The  whole  image  seems  to  be  formed 
by  such  extremely  thin  particles  of  silver  that  they  appear  more  as  a 
homogeneous  stain.  I  have  some  doubts  whether  the  printed-out  silver 
image  can  be  compared  at  all  to  the  image  of  a  bromide  print,  or  any 
other  print  obtained  by  development.  Whereas  we  are  sure  that  in  a 
bromide  print  the  image  is  formed  ly  the  juxtaposition  of  particles  of 

*  Concluded  from  page  S3. 
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pure  precipitated  silver,  it  is  very  probable  that  in  printing-out  papers  the 
process  of  production  is  not  so  radical,  and  what  is  called  commonly  a 
“  silver  image,”  for  albumen,  gelatine,  or  collodion  paper,  is  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  darkened  organic  silver  compound,  a  product  of 
partial  decomposition  of  the  original  chloro-organic  silver  compound. 
Were  this  image  the  same  as  a  bromide  image,  plain  fixing  in  hypo  ought 
to  produce  a  print  approaching  a  degree  of  permanency  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  a  bromide  print,  and  experience  shows  that  this  is  not  so. 
Even  the  process  of  gilding — i.e.,  toning— does  not  succeed  in  making  it 
as  permanent  as  a  bromide  print.  The  natural  conclusion  is,  that  either 
the  printed- out  image  is  not  pure  silver,  or,  if  it  contains  any  metallic 
free  silver,  it  exists  there  under  a  special  allotropic  modification  which  is 
eo  easily  affected  by  chemicals  that  it  is  rather  liable  to  fade.  In  a 
printing-out  paper  the  image  has  so  little  resisting  power  that  even  water 
will  act  upon  it.  Indeed,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  such  silver  prints,  even 
when  they  are  toned  and  fixed  in  separate  baths,  will  be  affected  by  water, 
and  bleach  out  by-and-by  if  left  washing  too  long. 

Far  more  are  they  liable  to  undergo  these  changes  if  they  are  toned  in 
combined  baths,  as  can  be  readily  proven  by  direct  tests. 

Why  is  this  so?  It  is  generally  stated  that  the  lack  of  permanency  in 
combined-bath  prints  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prints  have  become 
■sulphurised,  and  that  the  silver  has  become  sulphide  of  silver.  If  this 
was  the  only  reason,  I  fail  to  see  why  bromide  prints,  toned  in  hypo- 
alum,  and  which  have  been  integrally  transformed  into  sulphide  of  silver, 
prove  to  be  very  permanent,  and  can  easily  compare  in  this  respect  with 
the  best  of  prints  made  on  albumen  and  toned  with  gold. 

In  a  printed-out  image  the  layer  of  silver  is  either  so  thin  or  in  so 
delicate  an  allotropic  condition  that,  in  order  to  render  it  somewhat 
resisting,  it  has  to  receive  a  deposit  of  gold  or  platinum.  By  sulphurisa- 
tion  such  an  image  can  only  be  made  still  less  resisting,  and  rendered 
more  liable  to  further  alteration  or  fading.  In  a  bromide  of  silver  print 
this  is  not  to  be  feared  so  much,  on  account  of  the  more  resisting  qualities 
of  the  silver  therein. 

It  may  be  also  that,  in  a  printing-out  paper,  the  sulphurised  image  is 
not  pure  sulphide  of  silver,  but  a  sulphur  organic  compound  of  silver, 
more  apt  to  change  than  would  be,  under  some  circumstances,  pure  sul¬ 
phide  of  silver.  In  fact,  we  know  that  silver  sulphide  is  a  product  which 
stands  very  well  the  action  of  chemical  agents,  and  which  can  only  be 
dissolved  in  some  strong  acids.  In  nature  we  find  it  as  a  mineral  under 
the  name  of  Argentite,  and  in  this  state  atmospheric  agents  have  no 
influence  on  it. 

All  this  points  out  once  more  that  there  is  a  radical  difference  between 
a  developed  and  a  printed-out  silver  image.  This  is  further  corroborated 
by  the  fact  that  bromide  prints  can  stand  better  small  quantities  of  hypo 
which  may  remain  accidentally  in  the  fibre  of  the  paper.  As  a  rule,  they 
are  more  refractory  to  chemical  agents ;  they  are  not  easily  affected  by 
hydrogen  sulphide.  A  remarkable  fact  is  that  bromide  prints  may  be 
permanent  even  when  toned  in  a  sulphurising  mixture  of  hypo  and  alum. 
I  wish  to  add  here  that  different  kinds  of  bromide  emulsions  behave  very 
differently  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  hypo-alum.  Some  such  emul¬ 
sions  will  tone  in  less  than  an  hour,  while  others  will  require  a  day  or 
more.  I  have  observed  that  slow  bromide  papers  tone  much  easier  than 
quick  bromide  papers.  By  observing  the  “  easy  toning  ”  papers  under 
the  microscope,  I  found  that  their  images  have  very  small  particles  of 
silver,  while  the  slower  toning  ones  show  a  coarser  grain.  Here  is  a  very 
striking  confirmation  of  what  I  said  before  in  regard  to  the  relation  of 
the  size  of  the  silver  particles  and  their  relative  permanency. 

Coming  back  to  the  question  of  combined  baths,  I  ought  to  say,  in 
mentioning  the  evils  referred  to,  that  there  is  to  be  added  another  one,  i.e. , 
the  lead  salts.  These  lead  salts  are  added  to  the  mixture  in  order  to 
make  sulphurisation  more  regular  by  a  rather  complicated  chemical 
process.  But  the  lead  salt  fastens  itself  in  the  tissue  of  the  paper,  and. 
no  amount  of  washing  can  remove  the  last  traces  of  it.  The  ultimate 
result  is  that  the  whites  of  the  print  will  darken  by-and-by,  because  the 
lead  salt,  under  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  will  produce  lead 
sulphide,  which  is  black  or  brown. 

In  regard  to  the  vehicle  which  carries  the  print  in  a  printing-out 
paper,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  matters  little  whether  it  is 
gelatine,  albumen,  or  collodion.  Endless  discussions  are  still  going  on 
as  to  which  kind  of  prints  is  most  permanent.  It  has  been  s^id  and 
repeated  that  gelatine  is  not  as  staple  a  product  'as  nitro-cellulose 
which  is  the  basis  of  collodion.  To  .this  can  be  readily  answered  that 
gelatine  has  proved  beyond  doubt  to  be  a  trustworthy  medium,  and  will 
.give  permanent  prints.  Bromide  prints,  bromide  plates,  the  carbon 
process,  and  the  Woodburytype  process  have  given  it  a  record  of 
leliability.  We  know,  furthermore,  that  gelatine  in  a  hardened  con¬ 


dition  withstands  victoriously  humidity  and  friction.  A  collodion  print, 
on  the  contrary,  is  much  more  liable  to  abrasion.  The  film  which  carriaa 
the  silver  image  is  necessarily  thinner,  and  the  quantity  of  silver  which 
can  be  introduced  in  a  collodion  emulsion  is  very  limited  as  compared  to 
a  gelatine  emulsion.  A  fair  amount  of  silver  is  necessary  to  give  body  to 
the  print,  and  if  the  print  lacks  in  silver  it  will  fade  much  quicker,  even 
if  it  is  toned  with  gold  or  platinum.  I  am  not  aware  that  since  the 
introduction  of  collodion  papers  anybody  has  ever  reminded  us  of  the 
fact  that,  under  certain  conditions,  nitro-cellulose  is  liable  to  undergo 
spontaneous  decomposition.  I  am  just  now  in  possession  of  quite  a  large 
sample  of  nitro-cellulose,  which  was  made  for  collodion  paper  purposes, 
and  which  was  offered  to  me  by  a  reliable  firm ;  after  keeping  it  a  few 
months  it  showed  already,  in  an  unmistakable  way,  the  presence  of 
nitrous  vapours.  This  spontaneous  decomposition  of  some  kinds  of 
nitro-cellulose  is  a  fact  well  known  to  many  old  photographers  who  made 
their  own  collodion.  In  how  far  this  spontaneous  decomposition  of 
nitro  cellulose  may  occur  in  collodion  prints  has  not  yet  been  determined 
accurately.  If  it  really  occurs,  the  resulting  nitrous  gases  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  prove  very  destructive  to  the  silver  image,  and  help  the  fading 
thereof.  Except  in  such  an  emergency  as  that  above  referred  to,  we  can 
accept  the  conclusion  that  gelatine,  albumen,  or  collodion,  may  all  yield 
permanent  prints  if  properly  handled  and  toned  in  separate  baths.  A 
good  thick  image,  rich  in  silver  aud  toned  to  a  deep  purplish  purple, 
with  a  fair  amount  of  gold,  will  prove  to  have  the  best  lasting  quali¬ 
ties. 

The  fact  that  a  printing-out  paper  requires  little  gold  to  be  toned 
makes  the  permanency  of  such  prints  already  questionable.  Thorough 
fixing  and  washing  should,  of  course,  be  adhered  to.  I  must  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  time  of  washing  which  should  not  be 
exceeded.  When  this  limit  has  been  reached,  any  further  stay  in  water 
will  only  lower  the  quality  of  the  prints.  Any  paper  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  in  one  hour  provided  the  water  is  changed  frequently  and  the 
prints  kept  moving  all  the  time.  The  fading  of  combined-bath  prints 
has  often  been  ascribed  to  imperfect  washing,  and  yet  it  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  such  prints  will  become  worse  and  worse  by  being  left  too  long 
in  the  water,  especially  if  the  water  is  warm. 

Any  perceptible  amount  of  hypo,  if  left  in  printing-out  papers,  will 
quickly  affect  the  image,  and  will  destroy  it  by-and-by.  Bromide  prints 
are  not  so  sensitive  to  traces  of  hypo.  I  know  of  one  instance  where  a 
firm,  in  order  to  rush  out  its  orders  on  bromide  prints,  had  to  limit  the 
washing  very  much.  The  result  was  that  a  notable  amount  of  hypo  was 
left  [in  the  prints,  so  much,  in  fact,  that  by  the  tongue  any  one  could 
easily  detect  a  very  pronounced  hypo  taste.  These  prints  have  been 
made  now  more  than  a  year,  and  I  must  say  that  they  have  stood  the 
test  of  time  very  well.  I  wish  to  add,  however,  that  I  should  consider 
such  imperfect  washing  rather  reckless,  even  for  bromide  prints. 

And,  now,  what  is  the  easiest  method  of  testing  the  relative  perma¬ 
nency  of  prints?  As  said  before,  hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  atmosphere  is 
the  agent  most  destructive  of  silver  prints.  After  more  or  less  time  its 
action  will  be  more  or  less  apparent.  In  order  to  find  out  how  prints 
are  going  to  behave,  we  may  subject  them  to  an  atmosphere  saturated 
with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  accomplish  in  this  way  in  one  hour  what 
otherwise  would  only  be  determined  after  a  test  of  several  years. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  can  easily  be  produced  by  pouring  some  acetic  acid 
on  a  piece  of  potassium  sulphuret.  This  latter  chemical  is  well  known 
to  all  photographers,  who  use  it  for  precipitating  thtir  silver  from  their 
wa«te  hypo. 

The  only  drawback  to  this  hydrogen  sulphide  method  is  the  noxious 
smell  of  this  gas.  Tnerefore  the  test  should  be  performed  outdoors, 
where  nobody  will  be  incommoded  by  its  disagreeable  smell.  I  ought  to 
guard  you  also  against  the  possible  danger  of  spoiling  your  silvered 
paper  or  dry  plates  by  the  emanation  of  this  gas.  Select  a  wooden  box, 
relatively  tight,  and  provided  with  a  cover.  Take  all  the  prints  which 
have  to  be  compared,  and  have  them  all  under  the  same  conditions,  i.e., 
they  should  either  be  all  mounted  and  burnished  or  not  mounted  at 
all.  Cut  each  print  in  two,  keep  the  upper  half  for  future  comparison, 
and  place  all  the  lower  halves  upright  against  the  walls  of  the  box.  In 
the  centre  of  the  box  place  a  tumbler  with  a  piece  of  sulphuret  in  it  about 
the  size  of  a  hickory  nut,  then  pour  some  acetic  acid  on,  and  cover  the 
box  at  once.  Leave  the  prints  in  this  box  for  about  half  an  hour,  and 
examine  them  from  time  to  time. 

This  test  will  show  that  any  combined-bath  prints,  whether  collodion 
or  gelatine,  will  bleach  first ;  much  later,  albumen  prints  will  start  to 
fade,  after  which  come3  the  turn  of  collodion  or  gelatine  papers  toned  in 
separate  baths.  Bromide  prints  stand  the  test  longest,  and  change  very 
little.  Hr.  Leo  Baekeland. 
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THE  ANASTIGMATIC  SYMMETRICAL  APLANAT. 

[Photographisches  Archiv.] 

Starting  from  the  construction  of  the  human  eye,  in  which  nature  has 
created  an  anastigmatic,  wide  angle  aplanat,  I  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
constructing  a  lens  perfectly  free  from  chromatic  and  spherical 
aberration  and  distortion,  by  using  only  two  refractive  substances. 

The  Zeiss  anastigmats,  in  which  three  to  six  lenses  of  great  thickness 
are  used,  appear  to  me  a  step  backward,  instead  of  forward,  on  the  true 
path  of  progress  in  lens  construction,  not  only  on  account  of  their  high 
price,  but  also  from  great  loss  of  light. 

Should  it  not  be  possible  to  attain,  with  only  two  refractive  media, 
that  which  the  new  combinations,  with  their  three,  four,  and  six  lenses, 
tiave  but  striven  to  approach  ?  If  we  examine  the  eye  more  closely,  we 
see,  first  of  all,  that  it  is  composed  of  nearly  similar  refractive  media  and 
negative  and  positive  lenses,  which,  as  a  whole,  have  very  little  chromatic 
aberration ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  refraction,  differs  very  little  for  the 
crystalline  lens  and  the  surrounding  humours. 

Why,  then,  employ  heavy  kinds  of  glass  of  high  dispersion,  that 
increase  astigmatism,  the  greater  the  difference,  N  -  n,  between  the  mean 
refraction  of  the  flint  and  crown  glasses  ? 

1.  The  use  of  media  of  low  refraction  and  dispersion  recommends 
itself  as  a  first  principle  in  imitation  of  nature  and  the  construction  of 
the  eye,  for  the  reason,  that  astigmatism  is  eliminated  as  much  as 
possible. 

Combine  a  low  dispersive,  for  example  a  phosphate  glass,  with  a  more 
•dispersive  but  lower  refractive  crown  glass.  A  quartz  lens  combined 
with  higher  dispersive  but  weak  refractive  crown  glass,  also  gives  very 
good  results.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  such  a  double  combination  is  not 
only  anastigmatic,  but  apochromatic  also,  because  the  difference  of  relative 
dispersion  is  very  small,  and  the  chromatic  aberration  to  be  corrected  is 
a  minimum,  as  in  the  case  of  quartz  and  crown  glass. 

2.  Take  two  lenses  with  a  minimum  of  spherical  aberration  for  distant 
objects,  as  for  instance  the  plano-convex  lens,  the  spherical  aberration  to 
be  corrected  by  the  second  plano-concave  lens  is  so  small  in  amount  that 
•the  combination  of  two  piano  contacts,  one  convergent  and  tbe  other 
-divergent,  with  their  flat  sides  turned  to  each  other,  shows  so  little  over¬ 
correction  at  an  aperture  of  /- 15  to  /- 20  that  the  lateral  deviation 
scarcely  exceeds  an  arc  second,  as  may  be  proved  by  a  simple  calculation 
iComptes  Bendas,  Feb.  19,  1894).  Further  reduction  of  aperture  reduces 
tbe  same  to  a  quite  imperceptible  amount  in  relation  to  the  third  function 
•of  the  diaphragm. 

3.  If  tbe  lenses  are  homofocal,  that  is,  if  the  foci  in  both  cases  are  the 
<3ame,  or  nearly  so,  that  the  image  produced  by  the  plano-convex  lens  is 
bent  to  approximately  the  same  extent  as  by  the  plano-concave  lens 
placed  behind  it,  the  curvature  of  image  at  the  focal  plane  of  the 
symmetrical  combination  must,  of  course,  be  very  small.  The  double 
combinations  have  absolutely  no  secondary  spectrum,  owiDg  to  very  small 
difference  of  dispersion  of  the  colourless  media,  and  they  give  optically 
and  actinically  corrected  images,  which  means  that  each  pair  of  lenses 
may  be  used  equally  well  for  photography  as  for  telescopic  purposes, 
and  there  is  a  minimum  loss  of  light.  Such  pairs  of  lenses,  therefore, 
give  images  free  from  chemical  difference  of  focus,  as  will  a  mirror. 

Tne  importance  of  these  advantages  for  astro-photography  and 
spectro-photography  is  apparent,  and  is  increased  by  the  perfectly  fiat 
field  of  about  forty  degrees. 

But  one  may  also  combine  two  such  lenses  and  obtain  an  aplanatic 
•combination  similar  to  Steinheil’s,  but  of  more  extensive  field  for  wide- 
angle  pictures.  I  have  repeatedly  drawn  attention  to  the  importance  of 
symmetrical  lens  systems  for  the  construction  of  telescope  and  microscope 
objectives.  I  was  also  first  to  point  out,  in  the  y^ar  1875,  that  the 
spherical  aberration  of  reflectors  could  be  corrected  by  a  system  of 
two  homofocal  lenses,  that  is,  two  lenses,  positive  and  negative,  of  equal 
focus,  made  of  the  same  glass.  This  without  producing  any  chromatic 
aberration  in  the  image,  consequently  without  focal  difference,  and 
maybe  with  less  distortion.  In  his  anastigmats,  Zeiss  has  recently  made 
-effective  use  of  homofocal  double  lenses  without  focus.  These,  instead 
of  a  reflector,  have  a  collecting  lens  corrected  by  two  other  lenses,  which 
<lo  not  appreciably  alter  the  focus,  but  they  correct  distortion  and 
chromatic  aberration,  and,  by  reason  of  the  kinds  of  glass,  astigmatism 
•also. 

It  is  therefore  possible  to  suitably  correct  all  errors  of  the  single  lens, 

chromatic  and  spherical  aberration,  distortion  and  astigmatism,” 
with  only  two  lenses  (of  two  refractive  media),  by  duly  selecting  the 
same,  as  in  the  human  eye,  according  to  form  and  substance,  and  it  is 
•even  possible  at  the  same  time  to  attain  a  higher  degree  of  apochromatism 
than  with  the  best  sorts  of  the  new  Jena  glass.  If,  in  addition,  only 
light  crown  glass  is  used,  the  lens  would  be  unaffected  bv  atmospheric 
•  conditions.  Professor  K.  W.  Zexger. 

- _4> - 

RONTGEN’S  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  THE  INVISIBLE.* 
Another  peculiar  effect  of  these  rays  has  been  investigated  by  Professor 
-J.  J.  Thomson,  and  consists  in  the  facility  with  which  they  discharge  an 
insulated  body  charged  with  either  positive  or  negative  electricity.  In 
*  Continued  from  page  184. 


fact,  any  substance,  however  good  an  insulator  it  may  be  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  seems  to  become  a  conductor  of  electricity  during  the 
time  that  the  Rontgen  rays  are  passing  through  it. 

This  can  be  shown  experimentally  by  means  of  a  gold-leaf  electro¬ 
scope  such  as  I  have  here.  This  electroscope  indicates  the  presence  of 
an  electric  charge  in  the  metallic  disc  on  the  upper  part  of  the  instrument 
by  the  divergence  of  the  two  gold  leaves,  which,  when  electrified  similarly, 
repel  one  another.  As  you  will  observe  when  I  charge  the  disc  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  rubbed  glass  or  sealing-wax  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  disc 
holds  its  charge  fairly  well.  I  will  now  allow  the  Rontgen  rays  from  a 
Crookes’  tube  to  fall  upon  the  disc  through  an  aluminium  window  cut  in 
this  lead  screen.  As  you  will  see,  the  leaves  immediately  fall  together, 
showing  that  the  electric  charge  rapidly  leaks  away.  As  you  will  see, 
whether  the  disc  be  electrified  negatively  or  positively,  the  result  is  the 
same.  If,  however,  I  close  the  window  in  the  lead  screen  by  means  of  a 
sheet  of  lead,  you  will  now  observe  that  the  leakage  is  very  much  less 
rapid.  The  experiment,  in  fact,  demonstrates  the  fact  that  lead  is  much 
more  opaque  to  the  Rontgen  rays  than  is  aluminium.  Consequently  this 
method  can  be  applied  even  better  than  can  photography  to  the  exact 
determination  of  the  opacity  of  various  substances  to  these  rays.  It  can 
also  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  intensity  of  rays  that  are 
generated  by  any  particular  Crookes’  tube. 

The  best  form  of  Crookes’  tube  to  employ  for  practical  photography  of 
the  invisible,  or  rather  hidden,  depends  considerably  upon  the  description 
of  electric  current  that  is  available.  When  continuous  or  direct  current 
obtained  either  from  primary  batteries,  storage  cells,  or  from  the  street 
mains  can  be  used,  and  this  current,  which  primarily  is  of  comparatively 
low  voltage,  is  transformed  up  to  the  necessary  high  voltage  by  means  of 
an  ordinary  Rubmkorff  coil  with  its  contact  breaker,  tubes  of  the  form 
shown  in  the  diagram  on  the  wall  will  be  found  to  give  excellent  results. 
In  this  description  of  tube  the  cathode  consists  of  a  plate  of  aluminium, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  Rontgen  rays  proceed  from  the  tube  from  a 
patch  on  the  glass  which  is  more  vividly  phosphorescent  than  the  rest, 
which  is  immediately  opposite  the  cathode  plate.  Where  the  anode  is 
placed,  it  does  not  seem  to  greatly  signify. 

This  is  the  form  of  tube,  I  believe,  employed  by  Professor  Rontgen 
himself ;  but  during  the  last  few  days  Messrs.  Newton  have  placed  on 
the  market  in  London  a  new  form  of  tube,  which  certainly  gives  very 
superior  results.  It  was,  I  understand,  designed  at  Sing’s  College.  In 
it  the  cathode  plate  is  made  concave,  so  as  to  focus  the  cathode  rays 
upon  a  point  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil,  which  forms  the  anode.  The 
platinum  foil  is  bent  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  direction  of  the  cathode 
rays,  so  as  to  throw  down  the  Rontgen  rays,  which  in  this  tube  proceed 
from  the  platinum,  and  not  from  the  glass.  This  tube  has  two  great 
advantages  :  firstly,  as  the  Rontgen  rays  proceed  practically  from  a  point, 
it  gives  a  sharpness  of  definition  otherwise  unattainable ;  further,  since 
the  cathode  rays  are  directed  on  the  platinum  and  not  on  to  the  glass, 
there  is  much  less  chance  of  the  tube  being  destroyed  by  heating  and 
cracking  of  the  glass,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  possible  to  excite  the  tube 
to  a  much  higher  extent,  and  consequently  to  work  with  shorter  ex¬ 
posures  than  is  practicable  with  any  other  tubes  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  In  fact,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  practical  applications 
of  Rontgen  photography,  it  ajDpears  to  ms  that  this  tube  represents  the 
most  important  advance  yet  made  in  connexion  with  the  required 
apparatus. 

When,  however,  direct  currents  are  not  available,  and  alternating 
currents  must  be  used,  an  entirely  different  arrangement  appears  de¬ 
sirable.  In  this  case,  since  each  terminal  of  the  tube  is  alternatively 
positive  and  negative,  it  is  necessary  that  each  must  be  capable  of 
performing  the  functions  of  cathode.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the 
radiations  should  proceed  from  a  single  part  of  the  glass,  or  otherwise 
the  resulting  photograph  may  be  complicated  by  the  production  of  double 
shadows.  With  alternating  current,  the  form  of  tube  shown  in  fig.  2,  on 
the  wall,  in  which  one  terminal  is  a  circular  plate  and  the  other  a  con¬ 
centric  ring  of  aluminium,  will  be  found  suitable,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  such  a  tube  the  so-called  high  frequency  arrangement  of  Tesla 
will  be  found  very  efficient.  In  this  arrangement  the  alternating  current, 
having  been  transformed  up  to,  say,  something  like  20,000  volts,  is 
employed  to  charge  Leyden  jars,  which  can  discharge  themselves  across 
a  spark  gap,  and  are  also  connected  to  the  primary  of  a  second  coil 
immersed  in  oil,  to  the  secondary  circuit  of  which  the  terminals  of  the 
tube  are  attached.  The  precise  arrangement  of  the  connexions  is  best 
seen  by  means  of  a  diagram,  which  I  will  show  in  the  lantern.  So  much 
for  the  form  of  the  tube,  but  there  are  other  points  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  in  connexion  with  its  manufacture.  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  tube  itself  be  constructed  of  what  is  known  as  German  glass,  that 
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is  to  say,  glass  in  which  soda  is  employed,  and  not  lead,  as  is  used  in 
English  glass.  Further,  the  tube  must  be  exhausted  to  an  extremely 
high  extent.  What  is  exactly  the  best  exhaustion  is  a  matter  of  some 
uncertainty.  The  exhaustion  can  be  too  high,  in  which  case  it  will  not 
light  up  properly,  but,  in  most  of  the  tubes  with  which  I  have  had  myself 
to  deal,  it  has  been  more  often  too  low.  In  order  to  get  really  the  best 
results  with  the  shortest  exposures,  probably  the  best  arrangement  is  to 
keep  the  tube  connected  all  the  time  to  a  mercury  pump,  so  that  the 
amount  of  exhaustion  can  be  increased  or  decreased  to  the  exact  extent 
that  experiment  shows  to  be  advisable.  This  arrangement  is  perhaps 
the  more  necessary,  for  the  reason  that,  though  tubes  may,  when  new,  be 
exactly  in  the  very  best  condition  as  regards  exhaustion,  it  is  unlikely 
that  they  will]  remain  for  long  in  this  condition.  In  some  cases  the 
vacuum  will  become  higher,  and  in  some  cases  it  will  become  lower  with 
use.  In  the  former ‘case  this  is  probably  due  either  to  absorption  of  the 
residual  gas  by  the  electrodes,  or  by  condensation  of  the  gas  upon  the 
glass,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  to  some  gas  absorbed  or  occluded  by  the 
electrodes  or  condensed  upon  the  glass  being  driven  off  by  the  heating 
that  accompanies  the  passage  of  the  electric  discharge. 

I  will  now  show  you  a  Tesla  coil  of  the  description  mentioned,  but  of 
considerably  large  size  than  is  necessary  for  merely  exciting  Crookes’  tubes 
in  operation.  As'will  be  observed,  the  nature  of  the  electric  discharge  of 
such  a  coil  differs  very  considerably  from  that  produced  by  an  ordinary 
Ruhmkorff  coil,  and,  as,you  see,  it  will  brilliantly  light  up  Crookes’  tubes 
connected  to  anylone  terminal,  or  even  tubes  with  no  terminals  or  con¬ 
nexions  at  all,  that  are  merely  held  in  its  vicinity. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Tesla-coil  arrangement  is  very 
efficient  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  Rbntgen  rays  from  a  Crookes’ 
tube.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  destructive  to  the  tubes  themselves, 
and,  though  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  with  specially  constructed  tubes 
capable  of  resisting  its  action,  a  greater  intensity  of  Rbntgen  rays  are 
produced  than  with  the  ordinary  Ruhmkorff  coil,  still,  with  such  tubes  as 
can  at  present  be  obtained,  the  latter  is  probably  the  more  practical 
arrangement. 

I  now  propose  to  actually  take  some  photographs  by  the  Rbntgen 
method,  and  the  results  will  be  developed,  and,  if  successful,  will  be 
shown  to  you  in  the  lantern.  We  have  here  six  photographic  plates,  of 
the  commercial  gelatino-bromide  description.  Each  plate  is  enveloped 
in  a  double  envelope  of  black  paper,  to  protect  it  from  ordinary  light- 
We  will  place  these  photographic  plates  on  the  table,  and  upon  them 
various  objects,  such  as  a  purse  containing  coins,  a  pair  of  spectacles  in 
their  case,  a  pencil,  &c.  Above  the  objects,  at  a  vertical  distance  of  some 
eight  or  nine  inches,  we[suspend  the  Crookes’  tube.  We  will  give  an  ex¬ 
posure  of  forty-five  seconds. 

We  are  using  here,  and  I  have  always  used,  ordinary  photographic  plates 
coated  with  gelatino-bromide  of  silver.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it 
at  all  necessarily  follows  that  ordinary  photographic  plates  which  are  made 
so  as  to  be  most  sensitive  to  ordinary  light,  are  the  best  for  Rbntgen 
photography.  In  any  case  it  appears  to  me  probable  that  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  photographic  plates  to  these  rays  might  very  probably  be 
largely  increased  by  treating  them  with  fluorescing  substances,  or  even 
by  arranging  a  fluorescent  screen  to  be  in  contact  with  the  film  during 
the  exposure. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  paper  I  mentioned  how  it  was  possible  to 
render  visible  to  the  eye  the  invisible  ultra  violet-rays  of  the  spectrum. 
It  is  interesting  that,  by  a  similar  method,  it  is  possible  to  render  visible 
the  Rbntgen  rays,  and  thereby  actually  to  see  the  shadows  cast  by  those 
rays  of  hidden  objects,  and  even  of  the  bones  within  the  living  body. 
Lenard  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  discover  that  it  was  possible  to  produce 
luminescence  in  phosphorescent  substances  outside  a  Crookes’  tube. 
Rbntgen  investigated  the  subject  further,  and  states  in  his  paper  that,  by 
means  of  a  fluorescenPscreen,  formed  of  paper  impregnated  with  platino- 
cyanide  of  barium,  it  was  possible  to  make  visible  to  the  eye  the  shadows 
cast  by  the  bones  in  a  human  hand. 

More  recently,  Prof.  Salvioni,  of  Perugia,  has  described  an  instrument 
which  takes  advantage  of  this  phenomenon,  and  which  consists  of  a  card¬ 
board  tube,  at  one  end  of  which  is  an  aperture  to  which  the  eye  is 
applied,  the  other  end  being  furnished  with  a  screen  made  opaque  to 
ordinary  light,  and  coated  on  its  inner  side  with  phosphorescent  material. 
I  have  such  an  instrument  here,  and  by  its  means  I  have  been  able  to 
see  distinctly  the  shadows  not  only  of  coins  in  purses,  of  metallic  objects 
in  wooden  boxes,  and  through  aluminium  plates,  but  even  with  con- 
,  siderable  distinctness  the  bones  in  the  thicker  portion  of  my  own  hand. 
The  method  of  using  the  instrument  is  very  simple.  The  eye  is  applied 
at  one  end  of  the  tube  and  fixed  upon  the  fluorescent  screen  in  the 
interior,  while  against  the  back  of  the  latter  is  placed  the  purse,  hand,  or 


other  object  to  be  observed.  On  the  other  side  of  this  object  is  th? 
Crookes’  tube,  so  that  the  rays  cast  the  shadows  of  the  objects  upon  the 
screen.  This  fluoresces  more  or  less  according  as  the  rays  are  free  to 
pass  or  are  intercepted,  with  the  result  that  a  visible  image  is  formed  upon 
the  screen.  This  instrument  at  present  is  very  imperfect,  but  it  seems 
capable  of  considerable  improvement.  For  surgical  and  medical  pur 
poses  it  would  indeed  be  an  advantage  if  the  bones  and  interior  organs  of 
the  body  could  be  inspected  without  the  necessity  of  tedious  photographic- 
processes.  Even  in  its  present  shape,  however,  the  instrument  is  useful, 
for  the  reason,  that  by  its  means  it  is  possible  at  once  to  determine 
whether  a  tube  is  working  satisfactorily,  whether  it  is  giving  a  sufficient 
intensity  of  rays,  and  whether  the  shadows  cast  by  it  are  sharp.  It  will 
also  show  that  the  glass,  when  fatigued,  does  not  transmit  the  Runtgen 
rays. 

Professor  Rbntgen’s  discovery  is  undoubtedly  one  of  very  considerable 
importance.  It  has  excited  the  popular  imagination  in  a  manner  un¬ 
known  since  the  days  of  the  telephone  and  microphone.  Already, 
though  it  is  but  a  few  weeks  old,  the  discovery  is  bearing  fruit,  in 
that  it  is  being  daily  applied  in  practical  surgery,  more  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  locating  needles,  bullets,  and  other  extraneous  objects 
which  have  become  embedded  in  the  flesh.  On  its  further  improvement- 
it  can  scarcely  fail  to  become  still  more  valuable,  as  there  seems  every 
prospect  by  its  means  of  being  able  to  determine  the  extent  of  calcareous 
deposits  in  the  interior  organs  of  the  body,  malformations  and  diseases 
of  the  bone,  &o.  It  may,  in  time,  be  possible  to  photograph,  or  even — 
and  this  would  be  still  more  useful — to  actually  see  the  interior  organs 
in  operation  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  extreme 
advantage  that  this  would  have,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
and  curing  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  but  also  in  investigating  and 
understanding  many  of  the  obscure  processes  which  take  ,place  within 
the  body. 

Further,  as  we  have  seen,  the  discovery  is  of  extreme  interest  from  a 
point  of  view  of  physical  science,  giving  as  it  does  fresh  insight  to  many 
matters  of  the  highest  scientific  importance.  It  is  not  many  years  since 
Lord  Kelvin  stated  that  the  discoveries  of  Hertz  had  annexed  the  whole 
science  of  optics  to  the  domain  of  electricity,  and  the  labours  of  Rbntgen 
and  Lenard  have  advanced  us  yet  another  step  towards  a  knowledge  of 
the  real  nature  of  both  luminous  and  electrical  activities.  It  is  by  slow 
degrees  that  the  mists  which  obscure  the  panorama  of  the  universe  are 
dissipated,  but  the  prospect  surely  widens  year  by  year. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Brooks  said,  in  March  1877  he  made  a  communication  in  that 
room  to  the  South  London  Photographic  Society  with  regard  to  non- 
luminous  actinic  rays,  but  he  had  no  electric  appliances,  and  used  a 
horse-shoe  magnet.  By  exposing  plates  in  complete  darkness  to  the 
action  of  the  magnetic  field  he  obtained  certain  images,  and  found  that 
even  outside  that  there  were  invisible  rays  by  which  he  could  photograph 
through  blackened  cards,  as  had  been  shown  that  evening ;  but,  when 
he  brought  this  subject  forward,  it  was  pooh-poohed,  and  so  he  let  it  drop. 
He  should  now  renew  his  experiments,  especially  as  he  had  seen  some¬ 
things  now  which  explained  what  he  could  not  then  understand.  He 
found  that  the  rays  he  used  were  not  due  to  magnetism,  although  associ¬ 
ated  with  it ;  and  he  also  found  he  could  even  get  rays  from  the  fingers. 
In  those  days  wet  plates  were  universal,  and  a  friend  of  his  asked  him 
for  some  chemicals  and  a  bath  to  prepare  some  plates ;  he  gave  them  to 
him,  but  next  day  his  friend  said  they  were  useless,  for  every  plate  fogged. 
He  himself  then  excited  a  plate,  and  exposed  it,  and  found  it  perfectly 
clear,  and  so  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  some  effect  due  tc 
his  friend’s  personality,  and  he  proved  this  to  be  the  case,  for  the  placing 
of  his  friend’s  hand  on  the  back  of  a  plate  was  enough  to  fog  it.  In  those 
days  there  were  no  pneumatic  holders,  and  each  plate  had  to  be  held  by 
the  corner,  and,  on  investigating  the  matter,  he  found  that  in,  about  two  or 
three  per  cent,  of  cases,  rays  were  given  off  from  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
which  shoot  out  two  or  three  inches. 

The  Chairman  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Swinton  for  the 
interesting  and  almost  epoch-making  paper  he  had  read.  He  had  done  a 
real  service  to  science  in  bringing  before  the  general  public  the  remarkable 
results  that  Professor  Rbntgen  had  obtained  so  shortly  after  their  dis¬ 
covery.  The  more  the  public  were  interested  in  scientific  matters  of  a 
genuine  kind,  the  more  secure  would  be  the  future  of  England.  There 
might  be  material  isolation,  but  there  was  no  possibility  in  the  future  of 
intellectual  isolation.  Consequently,  a  scientific  discovery  of  such  great 
importance  as  this,  which  had  awakened  public  interest  in  every  country 
in  the  world,  was  something  to  be  really  thankful  for.  It  was  stimu¬ 
lating  to  the  cultivation  of  real  science  to  have  a  brilliant  discovery  like 
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his  (probably  tne  most  remarkable  which  had  been  made  within  the  last 
half-century,  seeing  that  it  had  been  rendered  practically  useful  within 
less  than  three  months  of  its  publication),  generally  appreciated.  They 
could  see  no  end  to  the  future  work  in  abstract  science  which  it  opened 
up.  It  had,  at  the  same  time,  stimulated  a  kind  of  criticism  to  which, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Swinton  would  be  exposed,  but  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought 
not  to  be  entertained.  That  was  the  view  that  a  scientific  discoverer  had 
some  kind  of  monopoly  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  in  his  discovery, 
and  that  his  position  was  similar  to  that  of  an  inventor.  He  should  not 
have  been  surprised  if  this  view,  which  had  recently  been  promulgated  in 
the  scientific  journals,  had  led  to  a  kind  of  injunction  being  asked  against 
their  friend.  He  could  not  understand  that  position.  There  was  no 
monopoly  in  science,  and  he  felt  convinced,  though  he  had  not  the  honour 
of  knowing  Professor  Rontgen  himself,  that  he  would  not  regard  this 
widespread  interest  in  his  work  as  in  any  way  detracting  from  his  merits, 
Rut  rather  as  adding  new  laurels  to  the  value  of  the  original  investigation. 
He  was  sure  Mr.  Swinton  would  be  the  last  man  to  do  anything  else  than 
-exhibit  the  marvellous  fertility  of  Rontgen’s  discovery.  To  say  that  any 
investigator,  if  he  locked  the  door  of  his  laboratory  and  cultivated  his  own 
garden — as  had  been  suggested — fora  permissible  period,  could  have  done 
as  much  in  three  months  as  had  been  done  in  this  case  through  publicity, 
would  be  simple  nonsense.  He  could  not  but  think  that  such  ideas 
rather  suggested  that,  instead  of  having  regard  to  the  realobjects  of  science, 
rfchere  was  too  much  consideration  being  given  to  the  personality  of  the 
Investigator.  Now,  the  merits  of  the  investigator  had  often  very  little  to 
■do  with  the  importance  of  the  discovery.  That  was  one  reason  why  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  monopoly.  Look  at  the  antecedent  work 
involved  in  Professor  Rontgen’s  discovery.  On  the  one  side  you  had  the 
heredity  from  Faraday,  who  first  suggested  lines  of  force,  to  the  great 
development  made  by  Maxwell,  to  the  work  of  Varley,  and  to  that  of 
Crookes.  On  the  other  hand,  you  had  the  work  of  Herz,  Lenard,  and 
the  work  of  Professor  Rontgen.  There  were  three  Germans  who  had 
cultivated  this  field,  and  at  least  four  Englishmen  who  had  done  admir¬ 
able  work.  We,  therefore,  had  our  own  share  in  the  development  of 
Rontgen’s  discovery,  and  every  step  had  been  necessary  to  the  ultimate 
■  achievement.  Of  course,  they  always  felt  that  somebody  else  might  have 
discovered  something,  and  that  it  was  a  pity  he  missed  it ;  but  really  one 
man  could  not  expect  to  monopolise  everything,  and  there  was  plenty  yet 
to  be  found  out.  You  had  only  to  go  over  the  most  elaborate  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  most  brilliant  man  before  you,  and  you  would  be  sure  to  find 
something  he  had  not  seen,  something  the  world  ought  to  know.  As 
regards  the  theory  of  the  X  rays,  he  noticed  that  Mr.  Swinton  was  much 
in  the  position  of  other  investigators — he  declined  to  commit  himself. 
He  had  put  several  suggestions  before  them,  and  they  must  select  the  one 
which  seemed  to  them  most  suitable.  Probably  Professor  Rontgen  was 
well  advised  in  calling  them  the  X  rays.  The  problem  still  awaited 
solution,  but  probably  within  a  year  they  would  know  more  about  it.  If 
not,  it  certainly  would  not  be  for  want  of  minds  all  over  the  world  best 
.  able  to  deal  with  these  abstruse  problems  being  concentrated  upon  it. 
They  could  not  but  feel  that  they  were  on  the  dawn  of  new  knowledge 
with  regard  to  the  most  recondite  and  most  interesting  of  all  kinds  of  sub¬ 
stance,  viz.,  the  material  medium  called  ether.  That  was  really,  they 
believed,  what  they  were  now  touching,  and  that,  after  all,  was  the  most 
widespread  medium  or  material  in  the  universe,  connecting  world  to 
world,  the  stellar  system  and  the  nebulie  to  our  earth,  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  the  means  of  communication  between  atom  and  atom.  This 
discovery  seemed  to  open  out  a  new  mode  of  attacking  the  ether,  and  to 
show  a  new  and  striking  use  to  which  this  medium  can  be  put.  First 
light,  then  electricity,  and  now  a  new  kind  of  radiation,  which  it  would 
take  years  of  labour  to  investigate,  had  been  in  succession  added  to  the 
functions  of  the  ether.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  brilliancy  of  this  discovery 
would  remain,  and  their  thanks  were  due  to  Mr.  Swinton  for  the  admir¬ 
able  way  in  which  he  had  brought  it  before  them. 

A.  A.  C.  Swinton,  A.M.I.C.E.,  M.I.E.E. 


ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  PLATES  SENSITIVE  TO 
THE  ULTRA-VIOLET  RAYS.* 

[Communicated  by  Colonel  J.  Waterhouse,  I.S.C.] 


I.— Preliminary  Preparation  of  the  Plate  for  Coating  with 
Silver  Bromide. 


If  plates  prepared  as  abovef  are  treated  with  hypo,  the  greater  part  of  the 
developed  picture  flows  away  as  soon  as  the  remainder  of  the  yellow 

*  Translated  from  the  SitzunqsbericM  dev  Kaiserlichcn  Aleademie  dev  Wissenschaften, 
Matli-Naturwiss.  Cla ssc,  Band  cii.  Heft.  8,  Wien,  October,  1893.  pp  994-102-1. 
t  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  January  31,  1896. 


ground  of  the  plate  forming  the  unexposed  parts  disappears.  This  defect 
may  be  prevented  by  : — 

(a)  Preparing  the  silver  bromide  film  very  thin. 

(b)  Coating  the  glass  plate  with  some  binding  material  before  de¬ 
positing  the  silver  bromide. 

(c)  Mixing  the  bromide  itself  with  a  binding  material. 

(a)  With  a  thick  film  the  developed  picture  rests  upon  a  layer  of  un¬ 
altered  silver  bromide,  and  by  the  fixing  this  is  replaced  by  an  equally 
thick  layer  of  fluid,  which  causes  the  picture  to  be  suspended  close  over 
the  glass.  If  the  tray  is  moved,  the  film  forming  the  picture  is  broken 
up,  and  floats  off.  With  a  thin  coating  the  greater  part  of  the  image  is 
reduced  all  through  the  film.  The  fixing  solution  then  acts  more  on  the 
sides  of  the  reduced  silver  than  underneath  it,  so  that  the  undermined 
parts  of  the  film  remain  fast  to  the  glass  along  with  the  other  parts,  and 
are  prevented  from  being  washed  away.  But  the  use  of  silver  bromide 
without  a  binding  material  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Even  with  a 
proper  thickness  of  film,  the  plates  require  the  greatest  care  after  fixing. 

In  cases  when  the  employment  of  a  binding  material  is  not  permissible 
(as  when  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  behaviour  of  the  spectrum  with 
pure  silver  haloid),  it  is  better  not  to  fix  at  all.  In  darkness  the  plates 
can  be.  preserved  unchanged  in  colour  for  a  long  time.  If  the  plate 
must  under  any  circumstances  be  fixed,  then  it  is  better  to  employ 
a  gelatine  bath  first.  This  also  gives  the  finished  plate  more  resistance. 
The  fixed  image  from  a  thin  film  of  pure  silver  haloid  on  plain  glass  has 
no  strength,  and  is  very  sensitive  to  mechanical  pressure. 

(b)  If  the  glass  plate  to  be  sensitised  is  first  coated  with  gelatine,  then 
even  a  thick  film  of  pure  silver  bromide  holds  so  strongly,  that  the  fixing 
with  hypo  does  it  no  injury. 

For  this  substratum  I  use  a  warm  two  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine, 
which  is  liberally  poured  on  to  the  carefully  cleaned  and  warmed  plate, 
and  allowed  to  flow  over  it  and  run  off  at  one  corner.  The  plate  is  then 
stood  up  to  dry,  in  a  place  free  from  dust,  on  blotting-paper,  with  the 
prepared  side  inwards,  and  coated  soon  afterwards  with  the  silver 
bromide. 

The  coating  of  silver  bromide  is  very  sensitive  to  irregularities  in  the 
gelatine  coating— particles  of  dust,  burst  air  bubbles  and  inequalities  in 
the  coating,  spoil  the  deposition  of  the  silver  bromide  and  give  rise  to  a 
number  of  defects  in  the  plates,  which  in  most  cases  do  not  appear  till  the 
development.  The  coating  with  gelatine  must  therefore  be  done  with  the 
greatest  care.  Above  all,  air  bubbles  must  be  avoided.  Even  the 
smallest  bubbles  burst,  and,  where  they  are,  the  surface  of  the  glass  is 
exposed,  and  this,  in  certain  cases  which  will  be  referred  to  later,  in 
consequence  of  the  insensitiveness  of  the  silver  bromide  deposited  upon 
it,  becomes  uncovered  on  the  developed  plate  all  round  them, 
j  The  gelatine  coating  should  be  as  thin  a3  possible.  The  thinner  it  is, 
j  so  much  the  less  will  the  almost  unavoidable  differences  in  its  thickness 
t  affect  the  silver  bromide  film  ;  the  stronger  the  image  sticks  to  the  glass, 
the  less  stained  becomes  the  gelatine  in  the  developer.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  noted,  especially  with  very  small  plates,  is  that,  as  the 
plates  must  be  cut  from  the  prepared  side,  the  cutting  can  be  done  much 
more  neatly  and  exactly  through  the  film  in  proportion  as  the  gelatine  is 
thinner.  (The  plates  cannot  be  cut  from  the  back  on  account  of  the 
tenderness  of  the  film  of  bromide.) 

(c)  If  the  bromide  of  silver  is  itself  mixed  with  a  binding  material, 
then  the  substratum  of  gelatine  is  unnecessary.  This  can  be  done  in  a 
suitable  way  by  precipitating  the  silver  bromide  from  solutions  con¬ 
taining  gelatine.  In  this  case  the  particles  of  bromide,  as  is  well  known, 
contain  gelatine,  and,  as  I  first  of  all  observed,  hold  extremely  firmly 
when  applied  on  glass  and  dried. 

The  proportion  of  gelatine  in  my  silver  bromide  solution  varied  between 
1  :  IS, 000  and  1  :  1550.  Its  influence  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates 
will  be  considered  later. 

It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  at  once,  that  for  reasons,  which  will 
be  explained  hereafter,  I  now  use  the  gelatine  substratum  for  all  plates, 
even  when  the  silver  bromide  contains  gelatine. 

H. — Preparation  of  the  Silver  Bromide. 

(a)  Without  Gelatine. — To  prepare  silver  bromide  as  a  fine  precipitate, 
settling  itself  gradually,  requires  very  strongly  diluted  solutions  and  a 
large  excess  of  potassium  bromide.  I  dissolve  2'S  grammes  of  potassium 
bromide  in  4  litres  of  distilled  water,  and  2  "0  grammes  of  silver  nitrate  in 
100  c.'c.  of  distilled  water,  and  in  the  light  of  the  dark  room  pour  the 
silver  solution  in  small  quantities  into  the  bromide  solution,  constantly 
stirring  the  while.  The  liquid  so  obtained  is  tolerably  translucid  and 
coloured  red  by  transmitted  light,  and  after  filtering  is  ready  for  the 
precipitation  of  the  silver  bromide.  In  this  case  I  do  not  use  the  whole 
of  the  silver  bromide,  but  content  myself  with  what  falls  in  one  or  two 
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days.  To  wait  till  the  fluid  over  the  plate  is  quite  clear  would  take 
weeks. 

The  liquid  with  the  precipitate  becomes  visibly  denser  as  soon  as 
ammonia  is  added.  The  bromide  also  settles  much  quicker  than  before, 
and  ten  to  twelve  hours  will  be  sufficient.  For  this  purpose  I  add  30  c.  c. 
of  ammonia  to  the  above  solution. 

(b)  With  Gelatine . — To  the  solution  of  potassium  bromide  given  above 
I  add  02  gramme  of  hard  emulsion  gelatine,  dissolved  by  heat,  and 
otherwise  proceed  as  before.  Ammonia  also  acts  beneficially  on  the 
formation  and  settlement  of  the  silver  bromide  precipitate. 

All  these  methods  yield  a  silver  bromide  which  is  only  slightly  sensitive 
even  when  prepared  with  warm  solutions.  Greater  sensitiveness  was 
obtained  by  prolonged  heating  of  the  suspended  silver  bromide.  The 
strongly  diluted  solutions  are  not  well  adapted  for  this,  and  better  results 
can  be  obtained  with  an  emulsion  weak  in  gelatine.  If  this  is  dissolved 
in  proper  quantity  in  hot  water,  the  silver  bromide  precipitates  gradually. 
It  also  contains  gelatine,  but  gives  a  more  sensitive  coating  than  bromide, 
which  is  deposited  from  very  dilute  solutions. 

The  emulsion  I  use  for  this  is  composed  as  follows  : — 

A. 

Potassium  bromide  . .  12  grammes. 

Emulsion  gelatine  . . .  2  ,, 

Distilled  water . . . . . 200  c.  c. 

B. 

Silver  nitrate  . . .  15  grammes. 

Distilled  water . . . 200  c.  c. 

A  is  dissolved  with  heat,  and  B,  also  warmed,  is  poured  in  very 
gradually  in  small  quantities  in  the  light  of  the  dark  room.  During  the 
mixing,  A  must  be  kept  well  stirred. 

The  unripened  emulsion  can  be  used  at  once  for  precipitating,  but  the 
plates  are  then  scarcely  more  sensitive  than  in  the  former  method. 
Greater  sensitiveness  must  be  obtained  by  warming  or  boiling  the 
emulsion,  adding  ammonia  or  other  means  usually  employed  with 
sensitive  gelatine  emulsions  as  laid  down  in  the  text-books.  The  only 
precaution  to  be  taken  during  the  ripening  is  to  keep  the  emulsion  well 
shaken,  as,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  gelatine,  a  good  deal  of  the 
bromide  will  settle  to  the  bottom.  100  e.  c.  of  this  emulsion,  dissolved  in 
4  litres  of  water,  shaken  up  and  filtered  several  times,  give  a  good  pre¬ 
cipitating  fluid.  It  is  well  to  allow  the  solution  to  stand  a  few  hours 
before  use,  in  order  to  allow  the  heavier  particles  of  dust  and  other 
impurities  which  may  go  through  the  filter  to  settle,  so  that  at  least  the 
heaviest  of  them  may  be  kept  o  £f  the  plate.  By  this  precaution  the 
formation  of  a  number  of  small  d  efects  on  the  plate,  even  if  they  may  be 
almost  microscopic,  is  avoided. 

The  silver  bromide  can  also  be  obtained  from  ordinary 'gelatine  dry 
plates,  though  the  emulsions  are  of  different  degrees  of  richness  in 
gelatine.  The  emulsion  is  dissolved  in  a  suitable  quantity  of  hot,  water, 
and  the  further  procedure  is  as  before.  These  plates  also  have  great 
sensitiveness  for  the  ultra-violet  rays.  My  observations  with  them  have, 
however,  not  extended  beyond  w.  1.  170pp.  I  have  no  doubt,  however 
that  these  plates  would  be  useful  beyond  that  point, 

The  employment  of  ordinary  dry  plates  can  only  be  considered  when  it 
is  desired  to  prepare  plates  sensitive  to  the  ultra-violet  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  time,  trouble,  and  costs.  When  it  is  a  matter  of  only  a 
few  experiments,  or  perhaps  it  is  merely  desired  to  ascertain  the  behaviour 
of  the  new  plates,  it  is  better  to  take  the  silver  bromide  from  the  coating 
of  commercial  plates.  For  this  purpose  a  plate  of  this  kind  is  cut  into 
slips  1  or  2  cm.  wide,  which  are  placed  in  a  flask  full  of  hot  water  (0'5  to 
0’6  litre  to  a  plate  13x18  cm.),  and  well  shaken.  As  soon  as  the 
coating  of  emulsion  has  dissolved,  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  filtered, 
allowed  to  stand  quietly  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  poured  into  the 
precipitating  dish,  in  which  a  second  dry  plate  has  been  laid  with  the 
coated  side  upwards.  Victor  Schumann. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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©ur  ©tutorial  Cable. 


Tylar’s  P.  O.  P.  Washer. 

W.  Tylar,  41,  High-street,  Aston. 

The  features  of  this  handy  little  washer  are — (1)  The  inlet  is  sc 
placed  that  a  circular  motion  is  given  to  the  prints,  and  (2)  Tin- 
position  of  the  outlet  prevents  overflow.  Once  the  water  is  turned  on 


the  washing  proceeds  neatly  and  automatically.  The  P.  O.  P.  Washer 
is  a  thoroughly  useful  and  efficacious  addition  to  the  amateur’s  outfit 
When  using  it,  Mr.  Tylar  recommends  that  the  prints  be  put  in  one 
after  the  other.  “  They  can  then  be  left,  providing  no  boys  are- 
about.” 


The  Albion  Company’s  Novelties  in  Photographic  Apparatus* 

The  Albion  Albumenising  Company,  96,  Bath-street,  Glasgow. 

This  well-known  northern  house  is  issuing  several  novelties  in 
photographic  apparatus,  which  are  likely  to  appeal,  not  without 
success,  to  the  sympathies  of  amateur  photographers. 

The  Aye-ready  Camera. — This  camera,  which  embodies  every 
necessary  movement,  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  complete  in 
its  own  case.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  that,  attached  to 


the  base  board  of  the  camera,  is  a  portion  of  the  case  in  which  the* 
camera  itself  may  be  packed,  and  that  contains  the  dark  slides. 
Space  is  given  for  other  items  of  apparatus,  such  as  the  lens,  &c. 
The  camera,  when  not  required  for  use,  packs  up  into  a  neat  case, 
and  is  therefore  virtually  self-contained. 

The  “Repeater”  Changing  Box. — The  features  of  this  changing' 
box  are  that  an  unlimited  number  of  plates  can  be  changed  in  full 
daylight.  Plates  or  films  may  be  exposed  at  will.  There  is  no 


{  heavy  box  on  the  camera,  as  the  plates  or  films  are  manipulated  in* 
a  slide  one  at  a  time.  The  envelopes  used  for  carrying  the  platen 
'  before  and  during  exposure  can  also  be  used  for  storing  them. 
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In  use,  the  plates  are  placed  in  the  light-tight  envelopes  in  the 
dark  room,  and  sealed.  They  can  then  be 
handled  in  daylight  without  fear  of  fog¬ 
ging.  Each  plate  is  placed  in  the  slide 
singly,  and  the  tag  attached  to  the  roller 
fitting,  which,  when  the  shutter  is  drawn, 
pulls  off  the  front  of  the  envelope  and 
exposes  the  plate.  After  exposure  the  slide  is  removed  from  the 
camera,  and  the  plate  dropped  into  a  special  box.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  slide  is  attached  to  the  box,  and  the  shutters  of  the  slide 
and  box  are  drawn  together.  Inside  the  changing  box  is  a  cardboard 
box,  which  holds  twelve  plates  ;  when  filled,  this  can  be  removed  in 
full  daylight  and  another  substituted,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 

- ♦ - 

Ehe  Hhtqutm. 


***  In  this  column  we  shall,  from  time  to  time ,  print  questions  that  may  he 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
uyith  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 


Colour  Screens  for  Orthochromatic  Work  (To  C.  P.  R.). — 
Pure  chromate  of  potash  was  specified,  not  the  red  dichromate 
or  acid  salt.  .  C.  P.  R.  correctly  describes  it  as  of  a  lemon  yellow 
colour,  having  great  tinctorial  power ;  this  pale  colour  in  con¬ 
junction  with  its  power  of  intercepting  the  blue  and  violet  rays 
makes  it  so  eminently  suitable  for  the  purpose,  giving  better 
results  with  shorter  exposures  than  any  other  colouring  matter  I 
have  tried.  Some  workers  recommend  that  the  aqueous  solution 
should  be  rendered  slightly  alkaline  with  carbonate  of  potash ; 
but  I  have  not  found  this  necessary.  In  making  the  solution 
distilled  water  should  always  be  used.  C.  P.  R.  should  make 
his  experiments  in  glass  tubes,  so  as  to  judge  his  solutions  by 
transmitted  light,  not  by  reflected  light  in  the  way  described  ;  he 
is,  however,  substantially  correct  in  his  deductions  of  the 
tinctorial  powers  of  the  two  salts  in  dilute  solution. 

F.  H.  Burton. 
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ittmings  of  Soctrttc^. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


April. 


Name  of  Society. 


Subject. 


6, 

7. 

7. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

10. 

10 .  Moseley  and  District 

10 . .  West  London . 


Hackney . 

Darwen  . 

Hackney . 

Croydon  Camera  Club  ... 

Photographic  Club . 

South  London  . 

Bradford  . 

Leeds  Camera  Club . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Woolwich  Photo.  Society 
Ireland  . 


j  Excursion  :  West  Drayton.  Leader,  A. 
|  Dean. 

Tour  in  Switzerland.  G.  Butterworth. 
Open  Night. 

j  Anti-halation  and  Latitude  in  Dry  Plates 4 
(  J.  T.  Sandell. 

Members’  Open  Night. 

Annual  Meeting. 

Members’  Slides. 

Prize  Slides. 

(  Demonstration  on  Enlarged  Negatives,* 
(  Paul  Lange. 

J  Uranium  Toning.  Messrs.  Cricks  and 
(  Harwood. 

The  Engadine.  V.  E.  Smyth. 
Miscellaneous.  Walter  Griffith. 

( Some  Industrial  Applications  of  Photo • 
(  graphy.  Donald  McBetli. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

March  26, — Mr.  E.  H.  Bayston  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  was  elected  a  member. 

The  following  question  was  read  :  “  From  whom  can  a  permit  to  photograph 
at  the  Zoo  be  obtained  ?”  Application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  was 
recommended  by  Mr.  Freshwater,  although  he  thought  a  permit  was  not' 
necessary. 

The  Backing  of  Plates. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Drage,  in  connexion  with  the  statement  that  as  good  work  can- 
be  done  on  unbacked  plates  as  on  backed  plates,  said  he  had  recently  seen  a . 
collection  of  slides  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  by  Mr.  Evans,  who  had  told  him  that 
he  never  used  any  backing,  and  in  only  one  of  the  whole  series  was  there  any 
trace  of  halation. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  one  could  get  a  very  good  slide  indeed  from  a 
weak  negative,  and,  if  the  ultimate  object  was  only  to  obtain  a  slide,  the- 
halation  might  be  avoided  by  purposely  making  a  weak  negative. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  had  seen  platinotype  prints  of  the  photographs  in. 
question,  and  said  they  were  not  from  thin  negatives,  which,  he  thought, 
moreover,  did  not  lend  themselves  to  this  printing  process. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  could  not  see  how,  by  tentative  development,  one  could 
avoid  bringing  up  halation,  and  did  not  think  development  could  be  made 
selective. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  inquired  the  necessary  outlay  for  the  plant  involved 
in  slide-making  by  the  Woodbury  process. 

Mr.  Atkins  said  it  was  somewhat  expensive  on  account  of  the  press,  and 
estimated  it  at  about  50 1. 

The  Hon.  Secretary-  again  brought  the  Traill  Taylor  Memorial  Fund  before 
the  members,  and  passed  round  a  subscription  list.  n  ~  » 

Slides  by  Messrs.  Freshwater.  Kellow,  Drage,  and  others,  were  shown  on  the 
screen,  including  some  by-  the  Woodbury  process. 


Photographic  Club. — Wednesday  next,  April  8,  Members’  Open  Night. 

The  General  Meeting  of  the  King’s  Ly-nn  Y.M.C.A.  Photographic  Club  was 
j  held  in  the  Society’s  rooms  on  Monday,  March  16,  Mr.  C.  W.  Perry  in  the 
|  chair.  The  following  are  the  appointments  for  the  coming  year  : — Chairman 
of  Committee :  Mr.  J.  0.  Reynolds. — Committee:  Messrs.  Bridges,  Johnson, 
and  Smyth,  and  Mesdames  Andrews,  Reynolds,  and  Ramsell. — Treasurer: 
Mr.  E.  H.  Andrews. — Secretaries:  Messrs.  F.  Hampton  and  W.  M.  Lock. 


♦ 


iJatmt  Hetog. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

March  25, — Mr.  John  Nesbit  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Fred  H.  Evans  gave  an  excellent  lecture  on 

Lincoln  Cathedral, 

illustrated  by  about  100  lantern  slides.  The  lecture  was  most  interesting,  and 
the  pictures  among  the  best  architectural  photographs  we  have  ever  seen.  Mr. 
Evans  informed  his  hearers  that  some  were  taken  on  plates  and  some  on  films, 
but  in  neither  case  were  they  backed,  the  excellence  of  the  pictures  being 
mainly  due  to  full  exposure  and  a  suitable  time  being  chosen  for  taking  them. 

After  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Evans,  a  series  of  slides  were  ex¬ 
hibited,  kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  R.  W.  Thomas  L  Co.,  from  negatives  taken  on 
their  anti-halation  plates. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  March  18  and 
March  25,  1896 

Burnishing  Machine. — No.  5789.  “An  Improved  Rotary  Burnishing 
Machine  for  Photographic  Purposes.”  T.  S.  Hargreaves. 

Cameras. — No.  5928.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  Com¬ 

plete  Specification.  Communicated  by  the  Automatic  Camera  Club, 
United  States.  H.  H.  Lake. 

Emulsions. — No.  5992.  “  Improvements  in  Photographic  Emulsions.”  H. 

Wandrowsky. 

Stands. — No.  6075.  “Improvements  in  Stands  for  Photographic  and  other 
Apparatus.”  Complete  Specification.  Communicated  by  C.  Chorretier. 
B.  J.  B.  Mills. 

Jounts. — No.  6145.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Mountings.”  J.  F. 
Hoyne  and  D.  B.  Athol. 

jEns  Diaphragms. — No.  6421.  “Diaphragm  System  for  Lenses  used  in  the 
Half-tone  Photo-engraving  Process."  A.  W.  Penrose  and  W.  Gamble. 
Tewing  Photographs. — No.  6245.  “A  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  Taking 
and  Viewing  Photographic  Pictures.”  M.  Freudenberg. 

Lepording  Exposures. — No.  6277.  “Improvements  in  Recording  the  Ex¬ 
posure  of  Photographic  Plates  and  other  Subjects.”  E.  Mosel y. 


Camera  Club. — It  is  abundantly  evident  that  a  great  satisfaction  is  attached 
to  the  examination  of  one’s  osseous  structure,  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult 
to  account  for  the  circumstance  that  two  large  congregations  of  sane  beings 
have  recently  assembled  at  the  Camera  Club  in  order  that  their  hands,  feet, 
elbows,  wrists,  ankles,  &e.,  might  be  portray-ed  d  la  Rbntgen.  The  operator 
in  each  case  has  been  Mr.  H.  Powles,  a  member  of  the  Club,  and  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  at  the  Electrical  Standardising,  Testing,  and  Training  Institute 
at  Faraday  House,  close  by.  On  the  first  occasion  Mr.  Powles  had  no  fewer 
than  twenty-five  patients,  or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  models,  who  were 
anxious  to  see  the  bony-  structure  of  their  extremities,  or  to  trace  the  effects  of 
old  wounds,  or  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies.  Before  the  discovery  of 
Rontgen’s  method  of  exhibiting  the  bones,  people  kept  their  slight  injuries 
and  the  maimed  condition  of  their  limbs  to  themselves  as  strictly  private 
matters,  but  now  they  are  only-  too  proud  to  exhibit  their  defects.  A  broken 
ankle,  which  will  show  well  with  a  Crookes’  tube,  is  regarded  as  quite  an 
enviable  possession,  and  if  one  can  only-  show  a  bullet  or  even  a  few  leaden 
pellets  which  have  entered  his  leg  instead  of  the  more  fortunate  bunny  at 
which  they-  were  aimed,  he  at  once  advances  a  long  way-  in  the  estimation  of 
his  fellows,  so  that  Mr.  Powles  had  no  need  of  interesting  subjects  for  dis¬ 
section  by  the  far-seeing  Rbntgen  rays.  Indeed,  the  members  of  his  Club, 
like  Oliver  Twist,  asked  for  more,  and  therefore  a  second  seance  was  arranged, 
which  came  off  with  great  tclat  on  Wednesday  last  week.  Mr.  Powles  did  not 
attempt  to  give  a  lecture  it  was  rather  a  demonstration,  or  series  of  demon- 
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otrations,  in  which  the  company  present  took  an  active  part.  One  had  a 
wounded  hand,  another  a  dilapidated  foot,  while  a  third  had  a  knee  full  of 
shot,  each  stepping  forward  in  turn  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  Surgeon-in¬ 
chief,  Mr.  Powles,  who  sat  at  a  table,  upon  which  were  two  powerful  induction 
coils,  which  buzzed  away  like  swarming  bees.  The  only  notable  difference  in 
•'the  apparatus  employed  on  this  occasion  and  that  used  by  Mr.  Campbell 
Swinton  in  the  same  room  some  weeks  ago,  was  in  the  pattern  of  the  Crookes’ 
tube.  Mr.  Swinton  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  the  pioneer  worker  of  the 
Rbntgen  process  in  this  country,  and  had  to  make  use  of  such  appliances  as 
were  ready  to  his  hand.  Mr.  Powles,  coming  later  into  the  field,  has  been  able 
to  reap  the  experience  of  others,  and  employs  a  radiant-matter  focus  tube  of 
the  pattern  adopted  by  Mr.  Herbert  Jackson,  of  King’s  College,  which  has 
been  generally  accepted  as  a  very  great  improvement  upon  older  patterns. 
■With  a  tube  of  this  kind,  Professor  Owen  Lodge,  at  Liverpool,  has  viewed, 
with  the  help  of  a  fluorescent  screen,  the  internal  structure  of  a  boy,  and  has 
seen  through  a  mass  of  timber  twelve  inches  in  thickness.  We  are  under  the 
impression  that  the  fine  life-sized  photograph  of  an  infant,  published  last 
Friday  as  a  supplement  to  the  British  Medical  Journal ,  was  also  due  to  this 
modification  of  the  Crookes’  tube.  It  seems  certain  that,  to  obtain  the  best 
effects,  the  time  of  exposure  should  not  be  curtailed  too  closely.  Mr.  Powles 
gave  an  average  for  hands  and  feet  of  about  six  minutes,  and  with  such  an 
exposure  development  came  up  rapidly.  For  some  occult  reason,  hydro- 
quinone  seems  to  give  better  results  than  pyro  for  this  particular  work. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society. — March  24,  Mr.  R.  Beckett  presiding. — Mr. 
Dean  announced  the  arrangements  for  the  Easter  Monday  club  outing  to  West 
Drayton,  train  to  leave  Bishop’s-road  or  Paddington  at  9.34  a.m.  A  paper  on 
Enlarging  by  Mr.  John  A.  Hodges  was,  owing  to  his  unavoidable  absence, 
read  by  Mr.  W.  Rawlings.  All  the  details  of  the  subject  were  clearly  and 
exhaustively  treated,  and  the  paper  was  much  appreciated  by  those  present. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. — March  23. — Mr.  A.  J.  Johnson 
gave  a  lecture  on 

Photography  and  Book  Illustration. 

Close  upon  a  hundred  lantern  slides  were  thrown  on  the  screen  of  wood  en¬ 
gravings,  half-tone  work,  and  other  methods  in  use  for  illustrating  books  and 
periodicals.  As  the  slides  were  shown,  he  described  the  picture  and  method 
by  which  the  result  was  obtained.  Some  very  early  examples  of  wood,  en¬ 
graving  and  facsimile  work  were  shown,  also  some  specimens  of  American 
work,  and  the  more  modern  “process.”  He  explained  the  part  photography 
took  in  these  methods,  and  showed  the  nature  of  the  grain  produced  by  the 
screen  by  exhibiting  part  of  a  picture  on  a  much  enlarged  scale. 

Richmond  Camera  Club. — March  23,  Mr.  Alabaster  in  the  chair. — Mr. 
Ardaseer  gave  a 

Chat  on  Photographic  Chemicals, 

which  was  of  great  practical  interest.  After  mentioning  the  foreign  matter 
pervading  our  Richmond  water,  and  rendering  it  without  treatment  unsuitable 
for  photographic  purposes,  Mr.  Ardaseer  treated  in  detail  of  all  the  chemicals 
in  ordinary  use  by  photographers.  He  described  first  the  developers,  of  which 
'he  mentioned  seven.  Secondly,  preservatives:  sulphite  of  soda  (which  com¬ 
monly  required  the  addition  of  sulphurous  acid  to  produce  neutrality),  meta¬ 
bisulphite  of  potassium  (better  than  sulphite,  as  being  an  acid  salt),  nitric  acid 
{not  good,  being  a  powerful  oxidiser),  sulphuric  acid  (the  best  of  the  mineral 
acids),  citric  acid  (not  advisable  owing  to  liability  to  form  citrate  of  soda,  a 
jiowerful  restrainer).  Thirdly,  alkalies :  liquid  ammonia  (of  which  one  never 
could  be  sure  of  the  strength),  carbonate  of  soda  (in  using  which  an  extra 
amount  of  sulphite  should  be  used  in  the  developer),  carbonate  of  potassium, 
caustic  soda,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  bromide  of  ammonia,  potass,  and  soda 
(the  last  being  rarely  used,  though  cheaper  and  apparently  equally  efficacious). 
Fourthly,  ferrous  oxalate  developer  for  bromide  paper,  recommending  that,  for 
the  preservation  of  ferrous  sulphate  in  solution,  it  should  be  made  strongly 
acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  some  scraps  of  thin  iron  wire  placed  in  the 
bottle.  Fifthly,  fixing  baths  :  hypo  and  cyanide  of  potassium.  Sixthly, 
toning  agents  :  gold  chloride  (which  ought  not  to  cost  less  than  Is.  8 d.  per 
fifteen  grains,  the  cheaper  stuff  being  part  chloride  of  gold  and  part  chloride  of 
sodium  or  common  salt),  chloro-platinite  of  potassium,  ammon-sulphocyanide, 
acetate  and  phosphate  of  soda,  and  borax.  Seventhly,  miscellaneous  chemicals : 
alcohol,  ether,  nitrate  of  silver  (the  mode  of  saving  which  from  old  hypo  baths 
was  explained),  alum  (common  and  chrome),  and  pyroxyline.  Mr.  Ardaseer 
clearly  explained  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various  substances,  dropped 
hints  in  lavish  profusion  as  he  went  along,  and  concluded  his  “chat”  by 
answering  a  number  of  questions. 

Tooting  Camera  Club. — March  25.— Mr.  Edwards  demonstrated  the  use  of 

Cresco-fylma, 

and  imparted  some  very  useful  information  to  the  members.  The  comparative 
ease  with  which  he  cut  a  blurred  head  from  the  negative  of  a  group,  replacing 
it  by  a  better  one  extracted  from  another  negative  of  the  same  group,  was  a 
revelation  to  most  of  those  present.  The  experiments  made  in  respect  to 
enlarging  of  films  and  their  transference  to  larger  glass  plates  were  very 
successfully  carried  out  and  watched  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  led  to  the 
suggestion  that  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  to  soak  the  Club  itself  in  cresco- 
fylma. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — March  26,  the  President 
(Mr.  J.  Sirett  Brown)  in  the  chair.— Messrs.  A.  H.  Baird,  Charles  H.  Hughes, 
G.  R.  Clarke,  and  G.  P.  Mulock,  were  elected  members.  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis 
read  a  few  notes  on  the  methods  proposed  to  be  adopted  in  carrying  out  a 
photographic  survey  of  South-west  Lancashire,  after  which  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Burdick  (of  London)  demonstrated  the  working  of  the  Aerograph  (or  Fountain 
Air-brush),  finishing  with  a  very  clever  sketch  of  the  President. 

Oxford  Camera  Club. — March  23. — A  demonstration  of  the 
Photo-autocopyist 

was  given  by  Mr.  Taylor,  Manager  of  the  Autocopyist  Company  of  London. 
There  was  a  large  attendance.  The  process  gives  a  ready  means  of  obtaining 
a  number  of  prints  in  any  colour  and  of  absolute  permanence,  their  appearance 


resembling  collotype.  A  gelatine  film  on  suitable  support  is  sensitised  in  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  dried  in  the  dark,  when  it  is  ready  to  be 
exposed  under  the  negative.  The  progress  of  printing  can  be  seen  with 
ordinary  print-out  processes,  so  removing  any  element  of  \\  hen 

sufficiently  printed,  the  sheet  is  washed  from  bichromate,  stretclic  1  in  a 
special  frame,  and  inked  with  an  ordinary  printing-ink  roller.  The  ink  only 
adheres  where  the  light  has  acted,  and  the  sheet  is  then  covered  with  the 
material  to  be  printed  on,  and  pressed  in  an  ordinary  copying  press  for  a 
moment,  when  the  print  is  finished.  Several  hundred  prints  can  be  made 
from  the  one  gelatine  sheet.  The  process  was  fully  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  the  results  caused  surprise  at  their  refinement  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  were  produced.  Several  sets  of  apparatus  were  ordered  by 
members,  and  the  process  will  be  largely  used  in  Oxford. 

- : - ♦ - 
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W  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper.  No  entice  «s  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  arc  yioen. 

OIITHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  are  two  small  errors  in  your  report  of  my  demon¬ 
stration  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  on  Tuesday.  I  did  not  tell 
Mr.  Bolas  that  an  exposure  of  from  two  to  four  times  that  required  with 
“  an  ”  orthochromatic  plate  would,  with  an  ordinary  plate  and  a  suitable 
screen,  yield  a  fairly  satisfactory  result.  I  may  have  said,  “  with  one  ortho¬ 
chromatic  plate,”  but  the  figures  are  correctly  given  in  another  part  of 
your  report.  I  also  stated  that  Mr.  Senior’s  photographs  of  the  painting 
were  made  on  ordinary  plates,  one  of  them  with  the  bichromate  tank,  as 
originally  recommended  by  me  for  use  with  chlorophyl  plates.  “  Chro¬ 
mium  green  ”  light  was  not  recommended  for  the  development  of  ortho¬ 
chromatic  plates  generally,  but  only  for  the  Cadett  “  Spectrum  ”  and  the 
Lumiere  series  B. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  E.  Ives. 

24,  Southxvick-strect,  Hyde  Park,  W.,  March  27,  1896. 


PHOTO-CHROMOSCOPES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  now  obtained  a  copy  of  M.  Nachet’s  patent 
and  “  certificate  of  addition,”  I  find  that  the  facts  are  exactly  as  I  sug¬ 
gested  on  p.  142.  There  is  not  the  remotest  suggestion  of  my  apparatus 
in  his  patent  of  1894  ;  but,  in  his  “certificate  of  addition,”  filed  nearly 
six  months  after  my  application  for  a  French  patent  and  the  publication 
of  my  United  States  patent  (nearly  a  year  after  my  legal  date  of  record 
for  both  countries),  he  has  inserted  an  exact  drawing  of  my  instrument, 
and  claims  for  the  same. 

A  careful  examination  of  references  that  have  already  been  given  will 
suffice  to  completely  refute  the  latest  batch  of  “  arguments  ”  directed 
against  my  claims  to  original  methods.  I  shall,  therefore,  no  further 
encroach  upon  your  space,  except  to  ask  for  a  reproduction  of  drawings 
of  the  various  photo-chromoscopes  discussed,  with  brief  descriptions  and 
patent  dates,  which  are  all  to  the  point,  and  state  the  case  as  to  inven¬ 
tion  of  apparatus  better  than  a  mountain  of  words. 
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the  images  by  persistence  of  vision.  Disc  revolved  by  pulling  a  cord  wound 
on  the  axle.  A  practical  failure.  Abandoned. 


Photo-chromoscope  of  C.  Nachet,  French  patent  No.  237,394,  March  29, 
1894.  Two  images  blended  for  one  eye  by  viewing  one  image  directly  through 
a  transparent  platinised  mirror,  and  the  other  by  reflection  from  the  same ; 
the  third  image  seen  directly  by  the  other  eye.  Neither  a  true  photo-chromo- 
scope  nor  a  true  stereoscope,  but  a  hybrid  device. 


Photo-chromoscope  of  F.  E.  Ives,  British  patent,  legal  date  July  3,  1S94  ; 
issued  as  No.  2305,  1895.  Same  legal  date  in  United  States  and  France. 
Original  features,  patented,  as  follows :  1.  Step  form  with  steps  horizontally 
disposed,  and  mirrors  inclined  in  a  horizontal  plane.  2.  Contraction  to  two- 
step  arrangement,  making  the  instrument  simpler  and  more  compact,  and 


greatly  increasing  the  angle  of  view  and  the  apparent  area  of  the  image.  3. 
Hinged  attachment  to  baseboard  or  tray,  for  regulating  angle  of  inclination. 
4.  Stereoscopic  arrangement.  5.  Stereoscopic  colour  record  consisting  of  three 
pairs  of  images.  6,  Folding  chromogram,  by  which  all  three  sections  are  as 
readily  placed  and  registered  as  a  single  section  in  Cros’s  unsuccessful  instru¬ 
ment.  Completely  successful. 


Leon  Vidal’s  drawing  of  instrument  claimed  by  C.  Nachet,  by  patent 
“  certificate  of  addition,”  dated  June  7,  1895.  Should  be  compared  with  Ives’s- 
instrument  and  claims  dating  July  3,  1894. 


Claimed  by  B.  J.  Edwards,  British  patent  No.  3613,  February  19,  1S95,  but 
horizontal  disposition  of  steps  not  shown  until  December  19,  1895.  Should 
also  be  compared  with  Ives’s  instrument  and  claims  dating  July  3,  1894. — 

I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  E.  Ives. 

24,  Southwick-street,  Hyde  Park,  London,  IF.,  March  28,  1890. 

[This  correspondence  here  terminates. — Eds.] 


ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Is  it  possible,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  written,  and 
demonstrated,  notably  by  Mr.  Ives,  and  supported  by  many  other 
practical  workers,  there  still  remains  a  doubt  that  orthochromatic  results 
can  be  obtained  with  ordinary  or  non-colour  sensitised  plates,  and  that  it 
is  in  any  way  necessary  to  debate  the  matter  theoretically  to  prove  a  fact 
which  every  worker  of  average  intelligence  can  determine  for  himself  ? 
Theory  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but,  when  it  does  not  conform  to 
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practice,  it  must  stand  on  one  side  until  it  gets  into  a  more  intelligent 
frame  of  mind.  Academical  discussions  on  a  matter  of  this  kind  are  not 
conclusive,  so  much  depends  on  the  special  ability  of  some  men  to  state 
a  case,  while  others  holding  perhaps  sounder  views  are  unable  to  express 
’themselves  with  clearness  and  decision. 

Will  those  who  doubt  set  up  a  coloured  chart  of  the  spectrum  in  their 
•studios,  and  make  a  few  negatives  of  it  in  good  white  daylight,  using  as 
screen  a  cell  containing  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  chromate  of  potash 
and  giving  an  exposure  of  ten  times  the  normal  without  screen  ?  If  they 
don’t  succeed  at  the  first  attempt,  they  will  at  least  secure  a  much  im¬ 
proved  colour  rendering  which  will  encourage  them  to  further  experiments 
and  ultimate  success  ;  it  is  really  so  simple  there  is  no  need  to  sigh  for  an 
English  Dr.  Eder  to  conduct  the  operation. 

To  any  one  who  has  studied  orthochromatic  photography  three  points 
are  abundantly  clear  : — 

1st,  that  orthochromatic  plates  in  a  white  light  without  screen  have 
no  advantage  over  the  ordinary  plate. 

2nd,  that  orthochromatic  plates  with  screen  or  yellow  light  give  excellent 
colour  values  with  moderate  increase  of  exposure  as  compared  with  using 
them  in  white  light  without  screen. 

3rd,  that  ordinary  plates  with  suitable  screen  will  give  as  good  colour 
values  as  orthochromatic  plates,  but  require  considerable  increase  of 
exposure. 

This  increase  of  exposure  will  probably  prevent  the  extended  use  of 
ordinary  plates  for  orthochromatic  work  ;  no  ordinary  plate  will  even  give 
a  better  result  than  one  specially  sensitised  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is 
absurd  to  think  that  where  in  the  ordinary  plate  all  the  results  are  due  to 
the  action  of  the  screen,  at  a  loss  of  speed,  it  will  give  better  results  than 
the  orthochromatic  plate  which  meets  the  screen  more  than  half  way  and 
greatly  reduces  the  exposure. 

Ordinary  plates  will  yield  orthochromatic  results  under  suitable 
conditions,  but  they  will  not  supersede  those  specially  sensitised  for  the 
purpose ;  loss  of  time  so  often  means  loss  of  subject. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Bounihay,  near  Leeds ,  March  23,  1896.  F.  H.  Burton. 


FOREIGN  EXHIBITIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Kindly  permit  me  to  announce  that  I  have  been 
appointed  British  representative  for  the  Lille  (France)  Exhibition.  The 
exact  dates  have  been  altered  as  follows :  Entries  close  May  20,  pic¬ 
tures  must  reach  me  by  June  8,  and  the  Exhibition  opens  on  June  27. 
Artistic  merit  alone  will  be  recognised,  no  charge  for  space,  no  awards, 
but  each  accepted  exhibitor  receives  a  commemorative  plaque. 

For  the  Harlem  (Holland)  Exhibition  I  can  receive  entry  forms  up  to 
the  end  of  this  week,  April  4. 

For  both  the  above  Exhibitions  all  details,  forms,  &c.,  may  be  obtained 
from  me,  and  entries  and  pictures  must  be  sent  to  my  office.  The 
latter  will  be  forwarded  in  a  joint  case  or  cases  and  the  carriage  divided 
equitably. 

Exhibitors  at  Brussels  can  have  their  work  sent  on  direct  to  Harlem  if 
they  so  advise  me. 

The  delay  with  the  Amsterdam  medals  is,  I  believe,  due  to  unfortunate 
circumstances  connected  with  one  of  the  officials  of  that  Exhibition,  who 
has  left  Amsterdam  altogether.  Nevertheless,  I  think  they  will  all  be 
received  shortly.  The  last  advice,  dated  24th  inst.,  says  that  they  have 
been  sent  out,  and  the  writer  adds,  “  I  expected  to  cross  to  England 
some  time  ago,  and  intended  taking  the  medals  with  me  in  order  to 
reduce  the  expenses,  but  I  have  been  detained.” — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Walter  D.  Welford. 

15,  Barring  don-avenue,  London,  E.C. 

- - 4 — - 

to  ©omsSponftctttg. 


***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  York-street ,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

■***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  ansioered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

■***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street , 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Photographs  Registered 

Harry  S.  Parsons,  15,  Upper  Gray-street,  Edinburgh. — Photograph  of  dogs  and  cat, 
named  Chums. 

R.  C.  Whitehouss,  59,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. —  Photograph  of  John  Henry  Tyers 
ivith  sv:  imming  trophies. 


R.  G.  Ashton,  27.  Booth-street  East,  O.-on-M.,  Manchester  Photograph  of  Mi*. 
Jane  Frauklin,  Mr.  Duke  Franklin,  and  a  tar  van  t  m  Jront  of  the  shop. 


Residues. — C.  G.  &  Co.  The  metals  can  be  precipitated  by  sulphide  of 
potassium — liver  of  sulphur. 

Collodio-chloride. — Wet  Plate.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  assist  you 
further.  It  is  a  matter  that  you  will  have  to  work  out  by  experimenting 
yourself.  That  you  should  be  able  to  do  with  the  information  already 
supplied. 

Collodion. — S.  Walton.  Methylated  ether  will  do  quite  well  for  collodion 
for  the  wet  process,  but  commercial  methylated  alcohol  will  not.  The 
latter  will  do  for  collodion  for  enamelling  and  suchlike  purposes  if  it  is 
of  not  less  than  sp.  gr.  '820  or  ‘825,  and  free  from  the  mineral  naphtha. 

Relative  Rapidity.— C.  B.  asks:  “Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the 
difference  in  the  quickness  of  a  Dallmeyer’s  3d  and  a  Dallrueyer's  half¬ 
plate  portrait?  By  so  doing  you  will  greatly  oblige.” — Supposing  the 
portrait  lens  is  of  the  a  series,  it  will  have  nearly  double  the  rapidity 
of  those  of  the  D  series. 

Hyposulphite  of  Soda  in  Prints. — F.  M.  Make  a  eery  dilute  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash  in  water  so  as  to  just  give  a  pale  tint.  Then 
suspend  a  print,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  washing  water,  till  a  linal  drop 
has  collected  at  the  corner.  Let  this  drop  into  a  little  of  the  per¬ 
manganate  solution  in  a  small  test  tube,  and,  if  its  tint  is  discharged, 
the  print  contains  hypo. 

Studio. — W.  &  Co.  By  all  means  adopt  design  No.  3  for  general  portraiture, 
in  preference  to  any  of  the  others.  That  form  of  studio  is  by  far  the 
easiest  to  work,  and  will  fulfil  every  requirement.  The  No.  2  should  be 
specially  avoided,  more  particularly  with  the  only  aspect  available  to 
you,  as  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  chiaroscuro 
in  it  when  the  sun  is  shining, 

Chondrin. — Experimentalist  writes  :  “  Where  can  I  obtain  some  pure  chon- 
drin  ?  ” — We  cannot  say,  as  it  is  not  an  article  of  commerce.  Chondrin 
is  gelatine  made  from  cartilage,  and  many  gelatines  contain  it  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  chondrin  has  really  been 
chemically  separated  from  gelatine,  as  different  authorities  give  different 
formuke  as  to  its  constituents,  the  same  as  they  do  for  gelatine. 

Painters’  Canvas. — E.  J.  Walker.  We  are  unable  to  give  the  practical 
details  of  the  preparation  of  artists’  canvases.  It  is  work  we  should 
scarcely  advise  a  novice  to  undertake  if  the  durability  of  the  paintings 
put  upon  them  is  to  be  of  any  value.  Ready- prepared  canvas  is 
supplied  by  the  artists’  colourmen  in  rolls  at  a  very  moderate  price — 
probably  for  less  than  it  can  be  prepared  at  home  if  time  is  of  value. 

Lens,  Test  for. — C.  James.  We  must  refer  you  to  one  or  other  of  the  works 
on  Optics,  say,  the  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor’s  Photographic  Optics.  It 
would  take  up  far  more  space  than  this  column  can  afford  to  give  in¬ 
structions  for  testing  lenses.  We  may,  however,  give  you  a  practical 
hint.  Take  a  negative  or  two  of  such  subjects  as  you  require  the  lens 
for,  and  judge  from  them  if  it  is,  or  is  not,  equal  to  your  requirements. 

Photogravure. — B.  S.  Wardle.  As  the  Talbot  patents  were  taken  out 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  they  expired  many  years  since.  Consequently 
you,  or  any  one  else,  are  at  perfectly  liberty  to  work  either,  or  both,  of 
his  processes  in  their  entirety,  and  without  devising  modifications  to 
“get  round  the  patents.”  The  modern  modifications  of  the  Talbot 
methods,  we  may  tell  you,  are  not  restricted  byj*patents,  their  workers 
simply  keep  the  working  details  of  them,  as  they  employ  them,  as  trade 
secrets. 

Albumen  on  Glass. — Stereo.  It  is  quite  correct,  as  you  say,  that  it  is 
claimed  for  transparencies  by  the  albumen  process  that  they  have  never 
been  surpassed,  and  the  claim  can  well  be  sustained.  The  reason  why 
the  albumen  process  is  not  worked  more  by  amateurs  is  that  it  is  a 
process  that  involves  considerable  trouble  in  working,  as  well  as  con¬ 
siderable  skill  to  obtain  the  best  results.  Even  if  the  plates  could  be 
purchased  ready  for  use,  the  same  as  gelatine  ones  can  be,  they  would 
be  but  little  used,  as  the  development  is  quite  different  from  that 
modern  amateurs  are  familiar  with. 

Unmounting  Prints. — C.  Barrett  says  :  “  I  have  had  some  prints  sent  me  to 
take  off  their  mounts  (rough  cardboard)  and  remount  them  on  others 
with  a  margin.  I  have  soaked  two  of  them  in  water  for  six  hours,  and 
they  stick  as  fast  as  ever.  I  do  not  know  what  they  were  mounted 
with,  and  cannot  learn.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  by  which  they  can 
be  got  off  ?  ” — Most  likely  the  prints  were  mounted  with  glue,  or  gelatine, 
in  which  case  they  should  be  soaked  for  some  hours  in  cold  water,  and 
then  transferred  to  warm  water,  when  they  will  come  off  easily.  If  that 
fails,  the  mounts  must  be  stripped  off  sheet  by  sheet,  and  the  last  one 
carefully  rubbed  off  with  the  finger. 

Building. — Photic-art  writes:  “In  laying  down  the  bricks,  &c.,  forming 
the  foundation  of  a  studio  or  glass  house,  what  is  the  consequence  in 
making  the  piers  of  bricks,  placed  upon  each  other  with  or  without 
mortar  or  other  binding  material,  so  far  as  the  landlord  is  concerned? 
I  have  been  informed  that,  if  mortar  is  used,  the  landlord  of  th« 
property  or  land  it  is  fixed  upon  can  lay  claim  to  the  work,  and  defy 
you  to  remove  any  part  of  the  whole  structure  built  thereon  ;  but  that, 
if  no  mortar  be  used,  you  may  remove  the  whole  concern  whenever  you 
desire  to  do  so.  Is  this  so  or  not?” — We  are  not  certain  on  the  point, 
but  we  know  that  nurserymen’s  greenhouses  are  looked  upon  as  trade 
fixtures,  and  they  may  remove  them,  but  a  private  individual  may  not. 
We  believe  that,  when  a  nurseryman  removes  a  greenhouse,  he  leaves 
the  brickwork  upon  which  it  has  stood.  Better  consult  a  solicitor  on 
the  subject,  or  make  an  agreement  with  the  landlord  that  you  can 
remove  the  building  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 


Mr.  E.  H.  Fitch,  whose  name  has  so  long  been  identified  with 
the  manufacture  of  celluloid  films,  informs  us  that  he  has  j 
succeeded  in  taking  photographs  by  the  X  rays  (now  no  longer 
“  X  ”  rays  if  we  are  to  trust  the  evidence  of  the  report  we  re-  | 
produce  in  the  following  paragraph)  in  one  second.  He  also  I 
informs  us  that  he  has  perfected  a  new  screen  for  direct  vision 
•purposes. 

*  *  * 


had  with  difficulty,  powder  of  the  same  crystal  was  tried  in 
their  place,  and,  as  this  succeeded,  nothing  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  further  application  of  the  method.  The  new  rays 
emitted  by  the  fluor  spar  were  minutely  examined  by  the  dis¬ 
coverers.  They  succeeded  in  determining  their  refrangibility, 
and  from  this  the  length  of  the  undulations.  The  rays  lie  far 
beyond  the  ultra-violet  end  of  the  visible  spectrum." 

*  *  * 

Among  those  who  have  been  -working  hard  with  the  New 
Photography  is  the  versatile  Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  who  has  submitted  to  us  several  excellent  specimens  of 
his  radiographical  productions.  We  are  gratified  to  find  that 
our  article  of  February  28,  giving  directions  how  to  proceed  about 
taking  electrographs,  as  well  as  our  advice  to  photographers  to 
engage  in  this  branch  of  work,  has  been  of  distinct  service  to 
many  of  our  readers. 

*  *  * 

In  sending  us  a  print  of  the  finish  of  the  Inter-Varsity  Boat 
Race,  Mr.  F.  Gage,  of  Nottingham,  remarks:  “Just  an  un¬ 
toned  print  sent  you  in  a  hurry,  as  I  thought  you  would  like 
to  see  it.  Conditions  so  bad,  I  don’t  think  there  can  be  many 
photographs  taken  ;  but  it  is  not  bad,  considering  it  was  raining 
at  the  time.  It  is  the  tenth  race  I  have  done.  If  you  measure 
boats,  it  is  exactly  two-fifths  Oxford  has  won  by.  Good  old 
Fenner  judged  very  accurately.  It  was  a  glorious  race.  I 
was  standing  in  water  when  I  took  it,  and  during  the  hailstorm 
was  almost  inclined  to  throw  it  up,  but,  although  I  got 
drenched,  I  think  I  am  fairly  rewarded.” 

*  *  * 


The  London  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  states  that 
'Professor  Winkelmann  and  Dr.  Straubel,  of  the  University  of 
Jena,  have  succeeded  in  discovering  a  new  method  of  photo¬ 
graphing  with  Rontgen  rays,  by  which  the  length  of  exposure 
Is  reduced  to  only  a  few  seconds.  “  The  method  is  based  on  a 
conversion  of  the  X  rays  into  rays  of  other  undulations,  by 
means  of  fluor  spar  crystal.  If  the  Rontgen  rays  are  allowed 
ix>  fall  upon  a  plate,  the  sensitised  film  of  which  is  turned  away 
from  them,  and  covered  with  fluor  spar,  the  rays,  after  passing 
rthe  film,  will  be  absorbed  by  the  fluor  spar,  and  there  undergo 
the  modification  spoken  of.  The  new  rays  now  act  upon  the 
iplate,  and  indeed  much  more  strongly  than  did  the  Rontgen 
ays  on  passing  through.  As  large  fluor  spar  plates  are  to  be 


Mr.  Gage  did  veiy  well,  under  the  difficult  conditions  in 
which  he  had  to  work,  the  photograph  being  fairly  well 
exposed  and  the  view  of  the  boats  indicating  their  relative 
positions  with  sufficient  exactness  to  enable  every  one  to  be 
able  to  check  back  the  Judge’s  verdict.  May  we  assume  that 
in  the  not  far  distant  future,  photography,  in  athletic  and  other 
contests,  will  supersede  the  distance  Judge,  and  will  auto¬ 
matically  and  exactly  record  what  is  now,  under  the  best  of 
circumstances,  largely  matter  of  guesswork  1 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson  inform  us  that  Cooke 
lenses,  Series  V.,  f-S  of  9  in.  focus  for  8x5  plates,  and  11  in. 
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focus  for  84  x  6 1  plates,  are  now  on  the  market.  They  also 
state  that  they  have  removed  their  London  office  to  more 
convenient  premises  at  Faraday  House,  8  and  10  Charing 
Cross-road,  W.C. 

*  *  * 

A  well-known  professional  photographer,  writing  over  the 
signature  “One  of  the  Crowd,”  sends  us  the  following  suggestion 
with  reference  to  the  provision,  by  the  makers  of  gelatino- 
chloride  papers,  of  those  popular  printing  surfaces  in  various 
cut  sizes.  The  suggestion  has  more  than  once  been  made 
already,  and  was  not  favourably  received,  but  we  again  give  it 
place,  because,  possibly  on  grounds  of  economy  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  it. 

*  *  * 

“As  a  practical  photographer  of  some  thirty  years’  experience 
and  constant  user  of  this  valuable  recent  addition  to  our 
printing  processes  (P.O.P.),  might  I  be  allowed  to  suggest  to 
the  makers  of  same  the  extremely  advantageous  improvement 
it  would  be  were  they  to  make  a  cut  cabinet  size  4  x  5J  inches, 
instead  of  (or  in  addition  to)  the  size  already  listed  (6  x  4^),  as, 
in  my  own  practice,  and,  doubtless,  that  of  most  other  pro¬ 
fessionals,  this  latter  size  is  no  saving  of  time  whatever ,  having 
always  to  trim  the  paper  on  all  sides  to  adapt  it  to  the  shape 
of  the  ordinary  commercial  cabinet  mounts.  It  may  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  amateur,  but  certainly  not  so  the  profes¬ 
sional  photographer,  and  an  exact  cut  size  in  cabinets,  &c.,  or 
to  meet  his  requirements  and  fit  his  mounts,  would,  I  venture 
to  think,  prove  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  most  of  us.  I  would 
also  suggest  the  dating  of  sealed  tubes  of  P.O.P.,  that  the  age 
of  it  may  be  known  at  a  glance.” 


DIRECT  HALF-TONE  NEGATIVES  WITH  THE  SCREEN. 

Since  that  far  distant  date  when,  in  October  1852,  the  late 
Henry  Fox  Talbot  patented  the  first  crude  idea  of  what  is  now 
called  the  screen,  vast  changes  and  improvements  have  been 
effected,  not  only  in  the  methods  of  using  screens  of  various 
Kinds,  but  also  in  their  manufacture.  In  the  patent  alluded 
to,  mention  is  made  of  “photographic  veils,”  by  means  of 
which  the  “  effect  of  engraved  lines  or  of  universal  shading  ” 
was  sought  to  be  produced,  and  to  attain  this  result  “  the 
image  of  a  piece  of  folded  gauze,  or  other  suitable  material,” 
was  impressed  upon  the  plate  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
photographic  image. 

It  is  noteworthy,  in  connexion  with  this,  the  earliest  use  of 
a  screen,  that  it  was  applied  to  the  plate  previously  to  the 
production  of  the  image  of  the  object  to  be  copied — noteworthy 
because  quite  recently  that  method  has  been  revived,  and 
made  the  subject  of  a  patent  as  an  improvement  upon  the 
now  generally  practised  plan  of  forming  the  image  of  the  screen 
and  the  subject  to  be  copied  simultaneously. 

During  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  Fox 
Talbot’s  patent,  the  changes  have  been  rung  very  considerably 
on  the  screen  method  of  translating  continuous  half-tone. 
Woodbury  was  the  first,  we  believe,  in  comparatively  recent 
times  to  resort  to  that  system,  his  method  being  to  use  the 
photographed  image  of  a  piece  of  fine  gauze  netting ;  but, 
though  fairly  promising  results  were  thus  obtainable  in  an  ex¬ 
perimental  way,  the  effect  was  in  no  way  comparable  with 
modern  screen  work.  The  first  really  practicable  process  in 


which  the  screen  was  employed  was  rthe  secret  one  of  M  eigen- 
bach,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  and  finely  ruled  lines  for  copying 
into  screens  soon  became  recognised  articles  of  commerce,  and 
these  gradually  developed  into  the  diamond  ruled  screens  of 
the  present  day,  which,  in  point  of  perfection,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  expect  to  excel. 

Before  this  degree  of  perfection  had  been  attained,  and  before 
the  true  principle  of  the  use  of  the  screen  had  been  recognised, 
numberless  variations  had  been  resorted  to  in  the  method' of 
use  in  order  to  secure  a,  to  some  extent,  selective  grain ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  grain  which  differed  in  its  fiueness  in  different  parts 
of  the  negative,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  action  of  light. 
Thus,  a  part  of  the  exposure  was  made  without  any  screen  at 
all,  and  then  successive  exposures  were  subsequently  made, 
using  the  screen  in  different  positions  so  as  to  obtain  a  result 
free  from  the  excessive  sharpness  or  “  screeniuess  ”  given  with 
the  fixed  position.  Sometimes  the  screen  was  used  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  formation  of  the  image  of  the  subject  to  be 
copied,  sometimes  prior  to  or  subsequent  to  its  formation ; 
sometimes  a  single-lined,  sometimes  a  cross-ruled,  screen  was 
employed  ;  in  fact,  almost  every  operator  had  his  own  indi¬ 
vidual  plan  of  working. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  within  the  last  very  few  years 
that  the  principle  of  the  screen  as  at  present  employed  began 
to  be  studied,  and  still  more  recently  to  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  ;  and  even  at  the  present  time,  judging  by  the  different 
opinions  expressed,  it  seems  to  be  open  to  doubt  still  whether 
the  diffraction,  the  pinhole  image,  or  the  vignetted  theory,  is 
the  correct  one.  It  is  true  that  amongst  the  upholders  of  the 
diffraction  theory  are  some  of  the  most  practical  men  of  the 
present  day,  including  Mr.  Max  Levy,  to  whom  we  are  indebted1 
for  the  perfection  of  our  modern  screens  ;  but,  although  diffrac¬ 
tion  undoubtedly  forms  a  most  powerful  factor  in  modifying 
the  character  of  the  dot  obtainable  on  the  photographic  plate, 
it  is  still  questionable  whether  its  influence  is  very  great  under 
actual  working  conditions.  A  careful  examination  of  Max 
Levy’s  examples  of  undoubted  diffraction  and  of  actual 
negatives  used  in  half-tone  printing  will  go  far  to  strengthen 
this  doubt,  whereas  the  pinhole-image  theory  fits  in  almost 
completely  with  all  the  effects  obtained  in  real  practice  under 
any  of  the  working  conditions  of  stop,  screen  distance,  and 
camera  extension. 

But  there  is  such  a  strong  tendency,  nowadays,  to  resort  to- 
complications  in  the.  shape  of  irregular  and  multiple  aperturedi 
stops,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  effect 
is  due  to  diffraction  and  how  much  to  the  combined  influence 
of  screen  and  stop  ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  difficult  to  work 
out,  except  by  accident,  almost  the  proper  working  conditions 
for  any  combination  of  circumstances.  We  were  irresistibly 
led  to  this  conclusion  on  perusing  carefully  a  very  elaborate- 
paper,  with  diagrams,  on  the  theory  of  the  screen,  by  Mr.  E. 
Deville,  Surveyor  General  for  Canada,  who  has  given  a  vast 
amount  of  attention  to  this  difficult  subject.  But,  setting  aside 
all  the  complications  in  connexion  with  different  forms  of  stop- 
and  of  “  cross-line,”  or  “  chess-board  ”  screens,  we  could  not 
help  being  struck  by  his  summary  of  the  use  of  the  vignetted 
screen.  He  says:  “In  theory,  the  vignetted  screen  is  the  most 
perfect  one  for  photo-mechanical  process,  because  correct  prints 
can  be  obtained,  from  either  thin  or  intense  transparencies,  by 
using  thin  or  intense  screens.”  And,  again  :  “This  method  is 
unfortunately  restricted  to  dry  plates,  otherwise  it  would  be 
the  best  of  the  three.”  As  to  its  being,  in  some  respects,  theo¬ 
retically  the  best  form  of  screen,  we  are  quite  at  one  with  Mr. 
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T)eville,  though,  in  practice,  we  do  not  think  it  need  be 
restricted  to  use  with  dry  plates. 

A  vignetted  screen,  with  any  degree  of  “  softening  ”  that 
may  be  required,  is  very  easily  produced  by  any  one  possessing 
*at  the  same  time  a  diamond-ruled  cross-line  screen  and  the 
necessary  skill  to  produce  a  collodion  reproduction.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  arranging  size  and  shape  of  stop — which 
may  be  matters  of  individual  taste — in  conjunction  with 
proper  screen  distance  and  camera  extension,  and  exposing 
with  the  screen  in  position  as  for  making  a  half-tone  negative, 
only  substituting  a  plain  white,  evenly  illuminated  surface  for 
the  subject  to  be  copied.  The  result  will  be  a  screen,  to  use 
Mr.  Deville’s  words,  divided  into  minute  zones  of  varying 
-degrees  of  opacity. 

Now,  if,  instead  of  making  this  screen  on  an  unexposed 
plate,  we  substitute  one,  either  wet  or  dry,  that  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  camera  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  for  a  shorter 
time  than  would  be  the  case  for  an  ordinary  negative — on,  in 
fact,  an  under-exposed  camera  negative — the  subsequent  ex¬ 
posure  through  the  screen  will  form  a  combination  half-tone 
negative,  in  which  the  auxiliary  exposure  will,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  make  up  for  the  under-timing  of  the  first,  and  also 
supply  the  screen  effect.  By  reason  of  the  vignette  effect  in 
the  screen  exposure,  the  dots  will  vary  in  size  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  light  action  in  the  exposure  on  the  subject 
itself,  and  so  an  identical,  if  not  a  more  perfect,  result  will  be 
obtained. 

Mr.  William  Gamble,  at  the  close  of  an  interesting  article  in 
our  number  for  March  13,  says  :  “  Hardly  anything  has  been 
-done  in  the  use  of  the  screen  for  photographing  from  life  and 
from  still  objects.  There  is  an  immense  field  here,  and  it  is 
not  an  impossible  one  to  develop,  but  it  will  not  be  by  exist¬ 
ing  methods.”  Here  is  a  suggestion,  or  perhaps  we  may  say 
41  more  than  a  suggestion,”  which  scarcely  requires  more  work¬ 
ing  out  than  the  careful  adjustment  of  the  various  exposures, 
and  which  entirely  does  away  with  the  retarding  action  of  the 
screen  in  exposures  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

- 4 - 

Science  Popularised. — Evidently  the  tastes  of  the  British 
public  are  becoming  very  different  from  what  they  were  a  few  years 
back.  Then  the  general  public  took  but  little  interest  in  scientific 
matters,  or  at  least  included  them  in  their  frivolities.  Clearly  the 
■case  is  different  now,  as  we  find  two  of  the  latest  things  that 
science  has  given  us  figuring  at  music  halls.  At  one,  demonstra¬ 
tions  have  been  given  of  the  Rontgen  X  rays  ;  and  at  some  others 
the  Cinematograph  is  made  a  leading  feature  of  in  the  pro- 
>grammes,  and  it  seems  to  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  audiences, 
if  one  can  judge  from  the  applause  it  receives. 


A  New  Property  of  the  Cathode  Rays. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  M.  Gouy  mentioned  a 
peculiarity  of  the  cathode  rays  not  hitherto  observed  by  any  one. 
Heating  with  a  blowpipe  a  Crookes’  tube  which  had  been  used  a  long 
time,  he  stated  that  the  glass  took  the  appearance  of  ground  glass, 
arising  from  the  development  of  a  large  number  of  imperceptible 
bubbles  of  gas.  If  the  heating  was  continued,  there  were  seen  on 
the  interior  of  the  body  of  the  glass  little  bubbles,  formed  by  the 
union  of  those  of  more  minute  size.  In  the  same  way,  glass,  which 
has  been  exposed  to  an  intense  cathodic  discharge,  disengages  bubbles 
■of  gas.  _ 


Permeability  of  Bodies  to  Different  Radiations. — 

At  the  same  sitting  M.  Becquerel  gave  an  account  of  the  relative 
penetrating  power  of  the  radiations  from  phosphorescing  substances 


and  the  Rontgen  rays.  Using  photographic  plates  and  an  electro¬ 
meter,  he  obtained  entirely  concordant  results.  He  said,  in  a  general 
way,  that  bodies  were  more  transparent  to  phosphorescent  than 
Rontgen  rays.  Thus,  platinum  and  copper,  which  are  but  slightly 
permeable  to  the  latter,  are  very  easily  traversed  by  the  former. 
Quartz,  quite  opaque  to  Rontgen  rays,  is  transparent  to  phosphores¬ 
cent  radiations.  Indeed,  a  layer  of  pounded  glass  is  more  trans¬ 
parent  to  the  latter  than  pieces  of  clear  glass  of  equal  thickness.  It 
is  noticeable  that  powdered  glass,  by  reason  of  the  irregular  internal 
reflections,  is  quite  opaque  to  ordinary  light. 


Very  little  appears  to  have  been  done  in  this  country  with  phos¬ 
phorescent  rays,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  discoveries  of 
M.  Becquerel  may  to  some  extent  explain  some  of  the  anomalous 
effects  obtained  by  British  workers  at  various  times. 


Amu&ing. — One  of  our  evening  contemporaries  has  a  column 
devoted  to  queries,  to  be  answered  by  any  one  who  cares  to  write  in 
reply.  Those  that  from  time  to  time  appear  in  connexion  with 
photography  are  frequently  highly  amusing,  and  so  too  are  the 
replies  that  are  generally  given.  Here  is  a  query  that  appeared  one  day 
last  week.  “  Photography. — What  is  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to 
develop  an  ordinary  negative?”  Here  is  another  that  appeared 
on  the  following  day:  “Will  any  reader  oblige  with  advice  about 
how  to  start  as  an  amateur  photographer?  Wquld  an  outfit  be  ex¬ 
pensive  ?  Is  a  dark  room  necessary  ?  What  appliances  are  really 
required  ?  What  are  the  cardinal  rules  of  photography  ?”  Possibly 
replies  have  been  given  ere  this,  but  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  them. 


Sunday  Opening-  of  Museums,  dtc. — On  Sunday  last,  the 
South  Kensington  Museum — including  the  Indian  collections — and 
the  Bethnal  Green  Museum  were  thrown  open  to  the  public  from 
two  in  the  afternoon  till  dusk.  They  will  be  open  now  every 
Sunday,  as  will  shortly  be  the  British  Museum,  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
These  privileges  are  what  one  section  of  the  public  have  been  con¬ 
tending  for  many  years  past,  and  what  have  been  as  strenuously 
opposed  by  another  section.  However,  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
a  large  majority,  recently  enacted  that  they  should  be  opened.  It 
now  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  general  public  will  appreciate  the 
acquisition.  Anyhow,  photographic  employes ,  and  others  whose 
avocations  prevent  them  on  other  days,  will  now  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing,  and  studying,  the  works  in  our  national  collections — both 
science  and  art. 


Amateur  Photographers  as  Patentees. — It  has  always 
been,  and  is  still,  a  vexed  question  as  to  what  constitutes  an  amateur 
photographer — where  does  the  amateur  end  and  the  professional 
begin  ?  Out  of  the  large  number  of  photographic  patents  applied 
for  during  the  year,  it  is  surprising  how  comparatively  few  are  by 
professional  photographers  and  apparatus-manufacturers.  The  larger 
proportion  are  taken  out  by  amateurs.  It  is  curious  to  note  the 
callings  of  the  various  photographic  patentees,  such  as  “Clerk  in 
Holy  Orders,”  “  Doctor  of  Medicine,”  “  Architect,”  “  Gentleman,”  &c. 
By  the  way,  the  last-named  designation  figures  more  frequently  than 
any  of  the  others.  Last  week  the  specification  of  a  dark  slide  was 

published.  The  patentee  is  described  as  “ - ,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

Gentleman.”  Now,  what  is  the  object  of  patenting  a  thing  but, 
presumably,  to  make  money  out  of  it,  otherwise  the  expense  would 
not  be  gone  to  ?  At  one  time,  amateurs  were  only  too  pleased  to 
give  the  world  the  benefit  of  any  invention  or  improvement  they 
might  make,  either  in  processes  or  apparatus.  It  seems  now,  how¬ 
ever,  that  any  little  improvement — real  or  imaginary — however 
trifling,  that  the  modern  amateur  may  make  is  made  the  subject  of  a 
patent,  with  the  idea  of  turning  it  to  a  monetary  account. 


A  Simple  Barometer. — Those  of  our  readers  desirous  of 
paying  some  attention  to  weather  changes,  yet  not  caring  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  a  barometer,  may  construct  a  substitute  of  fair 
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efficiency  in  the  shape  of  what  has  long  been  known  as  a  water  glass 
barometer.  If  an  ordinary  boiling  flask  with  a  long  neck  (the  old- 
fashioned  oil  flask,  usually  termed  a  Florence  flask,  will  suffice) 
has  a  small  quantity  of  water  poured  in  and  then  inverted,  and 
the  neck  made  to  dip  below  the  surface  of  a  vessel  of  water,  the 
whole  arrangement  will  form  a  weather  glass,  giving  approximately 
indications  of  changes  in  atmospheric  pressure.  The  water  in  the 
flask  will  partly  fill  the  neck,  and  its  height  will  vary  according  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is,  of  course,  subject  to  tempera¬ 
ture  variations,  and  so  should  be  kept  out  of  direct  sunlight. 


An  instrument  of  more  scientific  precision  is  actually  made  for 
sale  by  the  scientific-instrument  makers  ;  it  is  termed  a  sjmpieso- 
meter.  It  is  a  glass  tube  with  the  upper  end  closed  and  formed  into 
a  bulb,  the  lower,  turned  up  and  widened  out  to  make  a  cistern,  and 
open  at  the  top  through  a  pipette  which  is  supplied  with  a  plug  to 
close  it  when  the  instrument  is  required  to  be  carried  about.  The 
upper  tube  is  filled  with  air,  and  the  lower  with  sulphuric  acid, 
generally  coloured  to  make  it  visible,  which  rises  or  falls  in  the 
tube,  according  to  the  air  pressure.  A  carefully  graduated  scale  is 
attached,  which  is  made  by  comparison  with  an  ordinary  barometer. 
A  thermometer  is  also  attached,  so  arranged  as  to  render  the  readings 
corrected  for  temperature  variations. 


Art  at  the  East  End. — On  Wednesday,  last  week,  Lord 
Herschell  opened  the  Whitechapel  Fine  Art  Exhibition.  This  is 
an  annual  Exhibition,  organized  by  Canon  Barnett  sixteen  years 
ago,  and  is  highly  popular  while  it  is  open,  which  is  for,  really,  a 
too  limited  period — two  or  three  weeks  only.  While  open  last  year, 
the  Exhibition  was  visited  by  over  62,000  people.  This  is  a  loan 
Exhibition,  and  this  year  there  are  nearly  250  works  shown.  They 
include  the  names  of  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  Lady  Butler,  Turner, 
Wyllie,  Yicat  Cole,  Sir  J.  Millais,  Lord  Leighton,  Watts,  Orchard- 
son,  Stacey  Marks,  Briton  Riviere,  and  other  well-known  painters. 
Amongst  the  first-named  artist’s  work  is  the  series  of  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,  and  the  Golden  Hairs,  lent  by  Lord  Battersea. 
These  works,  it  is  said,  the  owner  will  not  again  allow  to  go  out  of 
his  possession ;  therefore  those  who  wish  to  see  the  originals  of  the 
subjects  that  Mr.  Fred  Hollyer  has  made  us  so  familiar  with  in  his 
fine  reproductions  should  not  miss  the  opportunity.  The  Exhibition 
is  open  daily,  Sundays  as  well,  up  to  and  including  Sunday,  April  19. 


There  is  another  Fine  Art  Exhibition  also  open  at  the  East  End 
— at  West  Ham.  This  show  contains  about  the  same  number  of 
pictures  as  the  Whitechapel  one.  Amongst  the  artists  represented 
here  are  Lord  Leighton,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Watts,  E.  S.  Armitage, 
Stanfield,  F.  Goodall,  W.  P.  Frith,  F.  Walker,  and  other  eminent 
artists  whose  names  space  will  not  permit  allusion  to.  This  Exhibi¬ 
tion  will,  after  a  week  or  two,  be  removed  to  the  Town  Hall,  Strat¬ 
ford,  where  it  will  be  more  conveniently  situated  for  the  majority 
of  the  residents  at  the  east  end  of  London.  Both  these  Exhibitions 
are  of  pictures  loaned  from  private  collections,  and  this  may  be  the 
only  occasion  that  the  public  will  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
them,  therefore  the  opportunity  should  not  be  lost. 


Ordinary  Cameras  for  Eclipse  Observations. — An 

extremely  interesting  series  of  suggestions  were  made  by  the 
President  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Astronomical  Associa¬ 
tion  bearing  upon  the  use  of  an  ordinary  camera  at  the  forthcoming 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  Mr.  Maunder  said  that,  until  his  receipt  from 
Professor  Oudemann  of  a  photograph  which  he  had  taken  in  1871, 
and  which  he  found  contained  valuable  information,  he  had  held  the 
opinion  that  there  was  little  to  be  done  with  an  ordinary  camera ; 
but  he  had  altered  his  opinion,  and  he  stated  that  much  good  work 
could  be  done,  at  Yardsoe,  by  those  who  went  with  no  other  appara¬ 
tus  than  an  ordinary  camera  and  lens  of,  say,  twelve  or  fourteen- 
inch  focus  and  upwards,  a  series  of  short  exposures  being  given,  a 
quarter  of  a  second  enabling  sufficient  sharpness  to  be  shown. 
Before  the  successful  camera  work  done  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Ama- 
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teur  Photographic  Association  in  the  January  eclipse  of  1889,  there 
had  been  scarcely  a  single  photograph  showing  an  extent  of  corona 
beyond  fifty-five  minutes  taken  ;  but  some  of  the  photographs  taken 
by  members  of  the  Association  considerably  exceeded  that  range,  and 
were  valuable  in  accordance.  The  most  essential  point  was  stability 
at  the  moment  of  exposure,  and,  to  attain  this  end,  he  recommended 
the  use  of  an  expedient  tried  in  California  with  much  success.  The 
camera  was  bolted  down  to  a  plank,  one  end  of  which  rested  on  the 
grouud  while  the  other  was  supported  on  a  trestle.  His  idea  was 
that  the  best  plan  would  be  a  small  stout  stool  made  with  its  top 
slanting  at  an  angle  of  fourteen  degrees  to  the  horizontal,  and  the 
camera  bolted  to  that. 


One  of  his  remarks,  however,  if  as  reported,  should  be  qualified. 
He  is  stated  to  have  said  that  the  ordinary  portrait  lens  could  have 
its  focus  increased  by  removing  the  front  lens.  What  really  is 
needed  in  such  case  is,  when  the  lens  is  removed,  to  put  it  back  again, 
but,  in  the  place  where  the  back  lens  usually  fits;  increased  focus  will 
then  be  obtained ;  but  the  lens  left  in  the  instrument  after  removal 
of  the  front  lens  of  a  portrait  combination  would  be  quite  unsuitable. 


The  National  Portrait  Gallery  now  Open. — At  last 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  is  open  to  the  public,  and  why  its 
opening  has  been  so  long  delayed  is  a  question  with  many.  How¬ 
ever,  on  Saturday  last  it  was  opened,  and  without  any  ceremony 
whatever.  For  many  years  this  collection  has  been  little  less  than  a 
“white  elephant”  to  the  authorities,  stored  in  the  cellars  of  the 
National  Gallery,  taken  to  Westminster,  some  carted  to  South 
Kensington,  some  to  Bethnal  Green,  &c.  However,  they  are  now 
permanently  housed  in  their  new  home — that  part  of  the  National 
Gallery  facing  St.  Martin’s  Church.  The  pictures  are  arranged 
somewhat  chronologically,  commencing  at  the  top  of  the  building. 
It  is  here  they  get  the  best  lighting.  In  some  of  the  lower  rooms 
they  suffer  in  respect  to  their  illumination,  some  considerably. 


There  are  something  like  a  thousand  portraits  in  the  collection, 
and  they  date  from  the  Tudor  period  downwards.  In  the  assemblage 
are  the  portraits  of  kings,  queens,  divines,  explorers,  artists,  states¬ 
men,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  and  examples  of  the  best  work  of  most  of  the- 
first  portrait  painters  of  this  and  past  ages.  Amongst  the  names  may 
be  mentioned  Holbein,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Gainsborough,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Romney,  Richmond,  Benjamin  West,  Watts,  and  many 
others  whose  work  is  peculiar  to  themselves. 


Photographers  will  do  well  to  study  the  work  of  the  different 
masters  to  be  seen  in  the  Gallery,  as  from  them  they  will  find  much 
to  emulate,  and,  in  some  instances,  what  to  avoid,  in  portraiture. 
Twenty  years  or  so  ago,  photographers  appeared  to  go  to  painters  for 
their  poses,  columns,  curtains,  and  the  like.  Now  the  case  seems  to  • 
be  reversed ;  painters  appear  to  go  to  the  works  of  the  best  photo¬ 
graphers  for  their  poses,  as  witness  the  portraits  shown  in  recent 
Exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  other  leading  shows.  Ini 
many  of  those  pictures,  not  only  is  the  pose  copied,  but  nearly  the 
whole  picture  has  been  painted  from  the  photograph. 

- - - — 4- - 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  NATURALIST* 
Photography  and  Yulcanology. 

The  careful  series  of  drawings,  made  in  1767  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
to  illustrate  the  building  up  of  the  cone  of  Vesuvius,  would  have  • 
been  far  more  complete  if  photography  could  have  been  employed  to 
supplement  the  hand  sketches.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
eruption  of  1872  that  any  extensive  series  of  photographs  of  this 
interesting  volcano  were  made.  In  that  particular  series  we  have 
illustrations  of  the  lava  streaming  down  the  flanks  of  the  mountain, 
together  with  clouds  of  steam  and  dust  rising  from  the  crater  to  the  • 
height  of  20,000  feet.  Dr.  Johnston-Lavis  is  now  able,  by  almost 
daily  photographs  of  Vesuvius,  to  chronicle  the  rapid  changes  which 
it  undergoes,  as  well  as  the  aspect  of  the  crater  both  before  and  after  * 
Continued  from  page  182.,  j  j?  j.  t 1 M 
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an  eruption.  Some  valuable  information  has  also  been  secured  in 
Hawaii  by  means  of  a  series  of  photographs  taken  at  short  intervals 
during  the  advance  of  a  lava  stream. 

In  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  will  be  found  a  book  published 
in  1856  by  Mallet,  and  illustrated  with  a  series  of  photographs,  taken 
by  that  famous  vulcanologist  himself,  to  illustrate  the  various 
henomena  produced  by  the  Naples  earthquake;  but  photography 
as  more  recently  been  employed  in  the  far  more  delicate  study  of 
earth  tremors  or  seismology.  In  1887,  Fouque  and  Michel  Levy 
made  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  rate  of  transmission  of  earth 
tremors.  A  reflected  beam  of  light  from  a  mercury  dish  was 
focussed  on  a  sensitive  plate  revolving  in  the  path  of  a  iens.  In  the 
absence  of  any  earth  movement  a  circle  was  produced  on  the  plate, 
but  the  smallest  vibration  caused  a  widening  of  the  circumference, 
indicating  the  beginning,  duration,  and  end  of  the  shock. 

A  photographic  tremor  recorder  or  seismograph  was  described  in 
1892  in  the  British  Association  Reports.  A  beam  of  light  from  a  ' 
vertical  slit  was  made  to  pass  through  a  lens  to  a  mirror,  and  thence 
to  a  horizontal  slit  behind  which  a  photographic  plate  moved  verti¬ 
cally  by  clockwork.  Continuous  daily  observations  were  taken  on 
plates,  twelve  inches  long  by  two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  moving 
slowly  in  twenty-four  hours  across  the  slit.  By  a  more  rapid 
motion  even  tremor  storms  were  indicated.  Professor  Milne  used 
a  similar  method,  by  connecting  a  galvanometer  to  a  deep  well,  to 
record  changes  of  electric  potential  in  the  earth  during  the  progress 
of  an  earthquake.  The  frequent  Japanese  earthquakes  have  given 
Professors  Burton  and  Milne  an  opportunity  of  securing  photo¬ 
graphic  records  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  study  of  seismology. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
ordinary  seismograph  records  on  smoked  glass  are  conveniently 
copied  for  permanent  preservation  upon  cyanotype  paper. 

SUBTERRANEAN  AND  SUBMARINE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

I  he  first  subterranean  photograph  was  taken  in  1865,  and  shown  to 
the  British  Association  by  Mr.  A.  Brothers.  It  was  a  view  of  the  \ 
Cupola  Cavern,  Blue  John  Mine,  Derbyshire.  In  the  same  year  the 
first  coal-mine  photograph  was  secured  by  Jackson  Bros,  of  Oldham, 
and  Piazzi  Smyth  photographed  the  interior  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids.  All  these,  as  well  as  Anthony’s  series  of  photographs  of 
the  Mammoth  Cave,  accomplished  in  the  following  year,  were  taken 
by  means  of  magnesium  ribbon. 

Since  the  introduction  of  modern  dry  plates,  the  facilities  for 
subterranean  photography  have  greatly  increased.  Sopwith’s  series 
of  photographs,  illustrating  coal  mining,  were  obtained  in  1881,  the 
light  from  burning  magnesium  ribbon  being  concentrated  by  parabolic 
tin  reflectors.  Both  coal  and  metalliferous  mining  have  lately  been 
well  illustrated  ny  Messrs.  Burrow  and  Hughes,  whose  experience 
has  been  chronicled  in  papers  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  and  elsewhere.  The  peculiar  difficulties  of  this  department 
of  photography  are  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  less  than  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  negatives  taken  by  them  were  good,  and  seventy  per 
cent,  were  complete  failures.  The  difficulties  arise  chieflv  from  the 
imperfection  of  illumination,  especially  in  coal  mines.  The  smoke 
from  blasting  and  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  are  also  obstacles 
to  success.  The  woodwork  of  the  apparatus  becomes  swollen  and  j 
stiff,  while  the  lens  becomes  rapidly  dimmed  by  condensed  moisture, 
and  must  be  examined  immediately  before  exposure.  A  preliminary 
rubbing  of  the  lens  with  glycerine  diminishes  this  evil.  If  magnesium 
ribbon  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  picture  before  exposure, 
care  must  be  taken  to  let  the  smoke  clear  away  before  uncapping  the 
lens.  Focussing  is  better  done  by  means  of  candles  placed  in 
various  positions  in  the  field  of  view.  The  lens  which  Mr.  Burrow 
found  most  suitable  was  the  Zeiss  anastigmatic,  f-7'2,  and  for  confined 
spaces  the  Ross  concentric,  ^-22. 

As  regards  underground  lighting,  the  following  are  some  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  ordinary  artificial  illuminants : — 

1.  Electric  Light. — The  arc  light  gives  good  results,  but  is  seldom 
available.  It  is  not  suitable  for  miners  at  work  on  account  of  the 
long  exposure  necessary.  A  sheet  of  white  paper  behind  t^he  light 
forms  a  good  reflector  and  relieves  the  half-tones.  Incandescent 
amps  have  been  proved  to  be  useless  for  underground  work. 

2.  Bengal  Fire.^-This  gives  a  brilliant  white  flame,  but  the  fumes 
liscolour  stalactites,  and  the  sulphurous  smoke  not  only  dims  the 
atmosphere  but  is  dangerous  to  inhale. 

8.  Magnesium  Ribbon. — The  light  from  this  source  is  somewhat 
ineven .  A  long  exposure  is  necessary,  and  a  heavy  smoke  is  produced, 
which  is  of  great  inconvenience  where  there  is  bad  ventilation.  It 
s  better  when  burnt  in  oxygen  gas. 

j  4.  Flashlight  Powdei'. — Most  of  these  powders  are  dangerous  to 
use,  as  they  explode  on  percussion  and  give  irrespirable  combustion 


products.  The  following  composition  has  been  recommended  as 
giving  an  intense  light,  visible  at  a  distance  of  100  kilometres 
Magnesium  powder,  20  parts;  barium  nitrate,  30  parts;  flowers  of 
sulphur  4  parts  ;  and  beef  fat  7  parts.  The  fat  is  added  in  a  melted 
state  to  the  mixture  and  cooled  in  zinc  boxes.  A  charge  of  half  a 
kilogramme  burns  for  twenty  seconds. 

5.  Magnesium  Powder.— This  is  the  safest  of  all  flashlights,  giving 
but  little  smoke,  and  requiring  but  a  short  exposure  if  burnt  in  a 
suitable  lamp.  Messrs.  Hughes  and  Burrow  prefer  the  Platinotype 
Company’s  lamp.  Magazine  flash  lamps  are  now  to  be  had  contain¬ 
ing  enough  powder  for  twenty  ordinary  flashes.  By  this  means 
successive  flashes  can  be  given  if  necessary  from  different  positions 
to  relieve  the  shadows.  A  large  quantity  of  the  powder  should  be 
used  for  each  flash  to  secure  full  exposure. 

Of  course,  only  the  quickest  plates  should  be  used,  and  develop¬ 
ment  should  be  slow,  with  a  diluted  developer  to  avoid  hard 
contrasts.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  for  proper  illumination,  the 
greater  source  of  light  should  be  placed  at  a  short  distance  on  one 
side  of  the  camera,  and  a  lesser  source,  or  shadow  softener,  above 
the  lens.  To  prevent  smoke  and  ashes  from  being  thrown  in  front 
of  the  lens,  a  lamp  with  a  vertical  flame,  rather  than  a  horizontal  one, 
is  to  be  preferred. 

Submarine  photography  has  not  been  very  extensively  practised, 
although  various  efforts  have  been  made  to  accomplish  this  end.  In 
1866,  M.  Bazin  described  a  complicated  arrangement  for  photo¬ 
graphing  the  sea  bed.  It  consisted  practically  of  a  diving  bell,  from 
which  the  operator  took  photographs,  by  electric  light,  through 
strong  glass  windows.  More  recently,  M.  Bontan,  of  Paris,  has 
obtained  excellent  photographs  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  by  means 
of  a  submarine  camera,  consisting  of  an  ordinary  hand  camera 
enclosed  in  a  watertight  metal  box,  with  plate-glass  sides.  In 
shallow  water  ordinary  daylight  suffices  but  in  deep  water  the 
operator  descended  in  a  diving  dress,  and  used  the  magnesium  flash 
light.  A  blue  glass  screen  in  front  of  the  lens  was  found  ad¬ 
vantageous. 

An  ingenious  contrivance  for  finding  the  direction  of  submarine 
currents  and  their  temperature  was  submitted  in  1874  to  the  Berlin 
Geographical  Society,  by  Dr.  Neumever.  The  camera  consisted  of  an 
hermetically  sealed  copper  box,  containing  a  thermometer  and  a 
compass  needle.  The  box  had  a  rudder  attached  to  it,  causing  it  to 
lie  with  the  current,  while  at  any  given  moment  the  temperature 
and  compass  bearing  could  be  imprinted  on  a  sensitive  surface  by 
means  of  an  electric  arc  light.  These  experiments  are  of  interest, 
when  we  remember  the  great  difficulty  surrounding  all  submarine 
observations  and  the  persistence  with  which  the  resources  of  pho¬ 
tography  are  employed  to  overcome  natural  obstacles. 

Museum  Photography. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  growing  tendency  to  illustrate 
geological  text-books  with  process  blocks  made  from  photographs  of 
selected  museum  specimens.  In  order* to  make  such  reproductions 
really  effective,  great  care  is  necessary  in  arranging  the  light  and 
shade.  In  general,  a  vertical  aspect  is  necessary,  for  which  purpose 
the  special  stand  with  glass  platform,  described  in  a  former  article,* 
will  be  found  convenient. 

Quite  recently,  Messrs.  Sharp  &  Hitchmough  have  manufactured 
a  special  museum  stand  and  camera  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Liverpool  Museum  authorities.  The  stand  is  meant  for  use.  not 
only  in  the  museum  but  also  in  certain  cases  in  the  field,  where 
fossils  or  minerals  are  required  to  be  represented  in  situ,  in  awkward 
positions  for  the  ordinary  camera.  It  can  be  used  with  equal  facility 
for  photographing  objects  in  a  horizontal  plane,  either  above  or 
below  the  level  of  the  camera,  the  camera  itself  retaining  its  normal 
position.  A  forward  extension  enables  the  lens  to  be  brought 
directly  over  fixed  show  cases,  and  a  prism  placed  between  the  lenses* 
enables  objects  in  the  horizontal  plane  to  be  readily  accessible.  An 
adjustable  glass  platform,  with  a  reflector  below,  is  useful  for  sup¬ 
porting  solid  objects,  without  the  danger  of  cast  shadows,  and  at 
the  same  time,  allowing  backgrounds  of  suitable  colour  to  be 
employed.  This  apparatus  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the 
vertical  camera,  previously  described,  without  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  difficulty  of  focussing  in  the  vertical  position. 

The  vast  collections  of  splendid  specimens  of  minerals  and  fossils 
stored  up  in  our  museums  would  be  rendered  of  far  greater 
educational  value  if  such  a  camera  were  at  the  disposal  of  those 
wishing  to  secure  either  book  illustrations  or  lantern  slides  for 
lecture  purposes. 

All  photographs  of  minerals  or  fossils  should  possess  some  simpl  - 

*  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  voL  xlii  p.  42  (January 
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means  of  estimating'  tlieir  natural  size,  either  by  an  attached  scale, 
or  by  placing  by  the  side  of  the  specimen  some  familiar  object  of 
known  magnitude. 

In  many  cases,  a  known  distance  can  be  marked  on  the  specimen 
itself  by  means  of  two  small  discs  of  white  paper,  while  paper  arrows 
properly  disposed  can  be  used  to  direct  attention  to  any  special 
feature  which  the  specimen  illustrates. 

Photographs  of  Rock  Sections. 

The  quantitative  mineral  analysis  of  a  complex  rock  by  chemical 
means  is  at  all  times  a  difficult  process,  and  often  quite  impossible. 
A  ready  means  of  arriving  at  an  approximate  result,  however,  when 
not  too  fine  grained,  is  afforded  by  the  simple  device  of  photographing 
a  thin  transparent  section  of  the  rock. 

After  cutting  out  the  various  crystals  from  a  paper  positive  and 
sorting  them,  their  relative  proportions  can  be  determined  by  weigh¬ 
ing  the  different  samples.  This  is  more  accurate  than  the  plan 
advocated  by  Delesse  of  drawing  the  outlines  of  the  crystals  by 
means  of  the  camera  lucida. 

To  photograph  a  rock  section,  it  often  happens  that  only  a 
moderate  enlargement  is  necessary.  A  microscope  need  not  then 
be  used,  as  a  magnification  of  from  two  to  five  diameters  is  readily 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  camera  in  conjunction  with  a  wide-angle 
lens.  A  symmetrical  lens  of  short  focus,  about  two  inches,  for 
instance,  answers  very  well,  as  did  the  small  Petzval  postage-stamp 
lenses  of  an  inch  and  a  half  focal  length  formerly  in  the  market.  A 
long  extension  or  lengthening  cone  is  necessary.  In  the  absence  of 
a  lens  of  sufficiently  short  focus,  the  best  plan  is  to  obtain  a  photo- 
microscopic  attachment  for  the  camera,  consisting  of  a  simple 
arrangement  to  carry  the  objective,  and  an  adjustable  stage  for  the 
rock  section.  For  illumination  the  ordinary  microscope  lamp  will 
do  when  low  powers  only  are  used. 

Sometimes  a  better  contrast  is  obtained  in  photographs  of  rock 
sections  by  using  the  polariscope,  in  which  case  isochromatic  plates 
•and  monochromatic  light  are  beneficial.  Occasionally  it  may  be 
found  that  a  rock  section  is  too  coarse  and  opaque  to  give  good 
results  on  magnification  with  the  camera.  In  this  case,  the  section 
can  itself  be  used  as  a  negative,  and  a  print  obtained  by  contact  on 
sensitive  paper  or  on  glass,  and  from  this  the  positive  picture  can 
afterwards  be  prepared  and  enlarged  to  any  size. 

It  -is  not  proposed  here  to  enter  into  the  domain  of  photo-micro¬ 
graphy  proper  required  in  more  advanced  petrographical  work  with 
liigh  powers,  as  this  subject  can  be  more  conveniently  treated  in  a 
subsequent  article. 

Conclusion. 

Probably  there  are  few  geologists  who  have  not  had  occasion  to 
regret  either  the  loss  of  time  involved  in  making  hand  sketches  of 
interesting  geological  subjects,  or,  what  is  still  more  important,  the 
inadequacy  of  the  result  to  represent  the  desired  effect.  In  photo¬ 
graphy  we  have  a  simple  means  of  overcoming  both  of  these  diffi¬ 
culties.  But  the  value  of  a  geological  photograph  is  largely  increased 
if  it  is  accompanied  by  an  outline  hand  sketch,  showing  the  details 
intended  to  be  expressed.  This  is  done  with  great  effect  in  the 
geological  photographs  displayed  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology 
in  London,  which  also  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  a  photograph  over  a  hand  sketch  for  educational 
purposes.  Hand  sketches  show  only  that  to  which  attention  is 
•desired  to  be  drawn.  Whether  it  be  a  fault,  a  contortion  of  strata, 
or  an  igneous  dyke,  a  single  glance  is  enough  to  reveal  the  whole 
object  of  the  drawing.  The  consequence  is  that  a  student  is  disap¬ 
pointed  on  first  commencing  field  work  to  find  nature  not  so  plain  as 
the  diagrams  in  his  text-book,  since  the  features  he  is  looking  for 
are  often  obscured  in  the  field  by  a  mass  of  secondary  detail,  which 
'he  only  learns  how  to  eliminate  by  practice.  With  a  photograph 
the  case  is  different.  The  eye  has  to  search  the  photograph  for  the 
required  feature  as  diligently  as  the  field  geologist  searches  the  face 
of  the  cliff  or  the  side  of  the  cutting,  and  the  student  derives  from 
the  study  of  photographs  a  preliminary  practical  training  which  is 
invaluable  in  his  future  field  work. 

But  another  advantage  often  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
geological  photographs  places  them  in  one  respect  even  before  nature 
Lerself.  Structures  which  easily  escape  notice  in  the  field  are 
brought  into  prominence  when  condensed  by  the  lens  into  the  small 
area  of  a  photograph.  In  this  way  minute  contortions,  the  angles  of 
intersection  of  jointing  planes,  the  angle  of  dip  of  strata,  the  presence 
of  obscure  bedding  planes,  and  other  important  features,  are  more 
accurately  detected  in  a  photograph  than  in  an  actual  section. 
Perhaps  the  question  may  arise  in  some  minds  as  to  what  is  a  geo¬ 
logical  photograph,  and  how  may  it  be  known  to  be  worth  preserva¬ 
tion.  In  one  respect  all  photographs  of  natural  objects  are  geological 


photographs,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  soon  a  photograph,  now 
about  to  be  discarded,  may  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  -<  i*mCe. 
Change  and  decay  are  going  on  around  us  in  the  inorganic  as  well  as 
in  the  organic  world.  The  agencies  of  denudation  rapidly  alter  the 
aspect  of  the  country;  interesting  sections  become  overgrown  with 
vegetation  or  buried  by  the  (Ubris  of  a  winter’s  frost;  volcanic  forces 
destroy  the  shapes  of  mountains,  and  visit  even  men  and  cities  with 
sudden  destruction ;  fossils  found  perfect  in  situ  become  broken 
during  extraction,  or  perish  subsequently  in  the  museum  or  cabinet 
from  the  oxidising  action  of  the  atmosphere.  No  natural  feature 
can  be  looked  upon  as  lasting,  and  science  calls  aloud  for  the  dupli¬ 
cation  of  valuable  evidence  while  there  is  yet  time.  It  is  true  that 
photography  is  as  yet  too  young  a  science  to  have  proved  the  absolute 
superiority  of  its  records  to  the  ravages  of  time ;  but  we  have  photo¬ 
graphic  processes  at  our  command  which,  if  they  do  not  give  us 
imperishable  results,  are  at  least  more  permanent  than  the  mountains 
and  the  plains,  and  which  possess,  moreover,  this  inestimable  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  power  of  being  reproduced.  J.  Vincent  Elsden. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORKERS  AT  WORK. 

III. — How  Messes.  Wellington  A'  Ward  Make  Bromide  Paper. 

Like  the  monks  of  old,  makers  of  plates  and  paper — we  could  not  help 
thinking  as  we  entered  Messrs.  Wellington  &  Ward’s  premises  in  the 
picturesque  little  village  of  Borebam  Wood — seem  to  select  the  most 
charming  localities  they  can  find  for  the  scene  of  their  labours.  For  the 
cause  of  this  reflection,  one  need  only  pay  such  a  visit  as  that  referred  to, 
and  Messrs.  W.  &  W.  are  by  no  means  alone  in  this  respect.  If  the 
classic  neighbourhood  of  Ilford  does  not  appeal  to  us  as  strongly  as  it 
does,  doubtless,  to,  say,  Mr.  George  Davison,  on  the  score  of  beauty, 
at  least,  Barnet,  Ashtead,  and  Richmond,  to  name  three  other  of  the 
homes  of  the  dry-plate  and  paper  trade  at  random,  would  hold  their 
own  for  rural  beauty  with  any  three  districts  within  fifty  miles  of 
London. 

With  some  such  envious  meditations  we  entered  the  factory,  a  sub¬ 
stantially  built  structure,  complete  in  itself,  but  obviously  designed  with 
a  view  to  facilitate  future  extensions,  and  found  ourselves  face  with  Mr. 
J.  B.  B.  Wellington  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Ward,  partners  in  the  business,  and 
Mr.  E.  A.  Allom,  their  manager  in  the  office.  It  may  interest  our 
readers  to  know.that,  while  enjoying  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Wellington’s 
experience  of  emulsion-making  and  photography  generally,  Mr.  Ward  is 
well  fitted,  both  by  taste  and  training,  for  engineering  work,  and  no 
small  number  of  the  fittings  and  appliances  in  use  in  the  factory  are 
both  designed  and  made  by  its  proprietors. 

In  our  tour  through  the  various  departments  into  which  the  buildings 
are  divided,  we  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Wellington  himself,  who  led 
the  way  first  into  his  laboratory,  where  also  are  kept  the  chemicals,  &c., 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  firm’s  various  emulsions.  A  laboratory  is 
generally  most  interesting  to  whoever  has  to  work  in  it,  and  the  one  in 
question  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  the  most  attractive  of  its  contents 
being  a  few  bags  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  required  no  small  exertion  to 
lift.  Having  lifted  them — in  the  English,  and  not  the  Highland,  sense — 
we  pass  out  from  the  laboratory  into  a  room  devoted  to  emulsion-making. 
This  room,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  factory,  is  provided  with  non- 
actinic  light  by  means  of  large  wooden,  boxlike  structures  containing  a 
gas  jet,  and  having  their  sides  enclosed  with  golden  fabric,  giving  a  safe 
and  pleasant  light.  In  one  corner  of  the  emulsion-room  stands  a 
centrifugal  separator,  geared  to  the  shafting  above,  while  by  its  side 
is  one  of  the  huge  earthenware  emulsion  mixers,  quite  large  enough  for 
a  morning  “  tub.” 

While  appreciating  fully  the  method  of  speed  determination  of  Messrs. 
Hurter  &  Driffield  with  which  he  has  worked,  Mr.  Wellington  tells  us 
that  he  employs  a  modification  of  the  Warnerke  sensitometer  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  progress  of  any  particular  batch  of  emulsion ;  and, 
while  saying  this,  he  shows  us  his  sensitometer  in  which  the  trials  are 
made,  the  plates  which  are  exposed  wet  being  prevented  from  coming 
into  contact  with  the  tablet  of  the  instrument  by  means  of  three  pins  at 
the  sides. 

It  is  in  this  room  that  the  emulsion  is  made,  being  then  transferred 
to  one  of  two  rooms  leading  out  of  it,  which  is  provided  with  a  series 
of  copper  tanks  with  lids,  under  each  of  which,  and  enclosed  with  brick¬ 
work,  is  a  series  of  large  Bunsen  gas  burners.  This  is  the  cooking  or 
boiling  room,  and  the  jars  of  emulsion,  being  removed  to  the  tanks, 
are  then  heated  to  obtain  the  desired  speed  in  the  product. 

The  other  room  mentioned  above  is  the  washing  room,  where  also  is 
the  stock  of  emulsions  ready  for  coating.  The  jelly-like  mass  which  the 
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scarcely  bear  dusting  with  a  brush  without  injury.  To  direct  pressure  it  is 
generally  less  sensitive.  When  cutting  with  a  diamond,  the  rule  may  be 
laid  direct  on  the  sensitive  side  without  fear  of  injury  to  the  film.  Under 
still  stronger  pressure  many  sensitive  coatings  change  their  properties. 
I  come  to  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  plate  numbers  stamped  on 
with  a  soft  rubber  stamp  always  develop  intensely  black,  whereas  the 
same  way  of  marking  in  all  other  cases  gives  the  numbers  as  clear  as 
glass. 

The  colour  of  the  coating  of  the  plates  is,  with  silver  bromide,  white, 
with  a  trace  of  yellow  ;  with  mixture  of  silver  bromide  100  and  silver 
iodide  5,  somewhat  yellower ;  with  the  bromide  and  iodide  in  the  same 
proportions,  precipitated  together  from  the  same  solution,  citron  yellow, 
and,  with  10  parts  of  iodide,  light  orange  yellow. 

Pure  silver  haloid  gives  a  dull  coating ;  with  gelatine  it  is  more  glossy. 
By  the  light  of  the  dark  room  it  generally  appears  faultless,  except  at  the 
edges,  which  show  uneven  streaks.  By  daylight,  however,  it  is  different, 
and  fogginess  and  unevenness  of  the  deposit  may  often  be  noticed.  On 
development  these  appear  as  dense  spots  unless  certain  precautions  are 
very  carefully  observed.  Moreover,  the  film  always  contains  some 
particles  of  dust,  however  carefully  the  plates  may  be  prepared,  and  under 
the  microscope  these  spoil  the  image,  and  sometimes  render  it  useless. 
Fortunately  this  only  happens  when  the  image  of  a  line  taken  with  a  very 
fine  and  short  slit  opening  falls  upon  impurities,  and  so  becomes 
uncertain. 

( b )  The  Photo- Chemical  Colouring. — My  observations  will  here  be  con¬ 
fined  to  films  containing  gelatine,  and  even  with  these  only  to  a  few  tried 
in  direct  sunlight.  In  presence  of  sunlight,  the  sensitive  films  are  affected 
differently  according  to  their  composition. 

Silver  bromide  is  coloured  at  first  greenish  blue,  and  becomes  grey  blue 
without  gaining  greater  intensity.  If  only  part  of  the  plate  is  exposed, 
this  appears  surrounded  by  a  greenish-blue  aureola,  the  result  of  total 
reflection,  by  which  the  rays  are  thrown  off  from  the  back  of  the  plate, 
A  mixture  of  iodide  and  bromide  darkens  much  more  strongly  than  pure 
silver  bromide.  It  becomes  grey  blue  and  shows  only  a  trifling  halo. 
The  iodide  and  bromide  precipitated  together  takes  a  still  more  intense 
grey  blue  colour  and  shows  almost  now  aureola. 

(c)  The  Photographic  Colouring. — The  colour  acquired  in  development 
1  by  plates  sensitive  to  the  ultra-violet  is,  as  is  universal  in  photography, 

•  quite  different  to  the  photo-chemical  colouring.  For  development  only 
tpyro  and  soda  are  used.  With  normal  exposure,  the  film  of  silver 

bromide  is  coloured  grey  black,  while  that  of  the  bromo.iodide  is  blackish- 
brown.  However,  by  suitable  dilution  of  the  developer,  bhth  may  be  made 
darker  and  more  intense.  Of  this  more  anon. 

If  a  full  exposure  is  given,  the  image  sometimes  appears  light  brown 
and  is  bordered  with  dark  brown.  If  the  exposure  is  still  (further  in¬ 
creased,  solarisation  take  place.  The  exposed  parts  appeared  transparent, 
almost  like  clear  glass,  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  halo  ;  for  this  I 
have  burnt  25  cm.  of  magnesium  ribbon,  one  to  two  centimetres  in  front 
of  a  plate,  covered  with  a  perforated  screen.  If  the  plate  is  prepared  with 
silver  iodide  and  bromide  precipitated  together,  there  is  no  solarisation 
(I  have  used  plates  containing  5,  10,  and  20  parts  of  Ag.  I  to  100  parts  of 
Ag.  Br.).  The  exposed  surface  is  then  strongly  blackened,  and  stands  out 
strongly  from  its  wide  transparent  surroundings.  This  was  also  the  case 
with  prolonged  exposures.  All  these  experiments  were  made  with  plates 
containing  gelatine.  I  have  also  tried  silver  bromide  plates  containing 
agar-agar,  but  found  that  they  solarised  even  more  readily  than  the 
gelatine  plates.  Victor  Schumann. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- -♦ - 

y  COLOUR  IN  NEGATIVES. 

'  The  great  recommendation  of  our  more  modern  developing  agents  is 
generally  held  to  lie  in  the  immunity  from  yellow  colour  or  stain  attained 
by  their  use.  I  think  it  is  pretty  well  admitted  on  all  sides  that  pyro- 
gallol  will  do  very  nearly  all  that  amidol,  metol,  rodinal,  et  hoc  genus 
omne,  can  accomplish.  Our  old  friend,  though,  arrives  at  his  results  by 
a  somewhat  different  method.  For  instance,  if  we  wish  to  get  all  possible 
detail  out  of  a  plate  suspected  of  under-exposure,  we  naturally  keep  the 
pyro  very  low,  so  that  the  high  lights  may  not  acquire  undue  density. 
This  involves  protracted  development,  and,  as  a  natural  sequence,  a 
considerable  amount  of  yellow  stain  in  the  negative.  Supposing  the 
same  plate  were  to  be  developed  by  the  agency  of  metol,  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  the  dilution  of  the  developer  ;  rather  should  we  strengthen 
it,  because  a  concentrated,  unrestrained  metol  developer  will  flash  up 
all  detail  at  once,  and  only  take  on  density  very  gradually,  enabling  us 
to  stop  development  at  the  right  moment.  ! 


If  two  such  negatives  are  compared,  there  will  be  a  great  difference, 
visually.  The  metol-developed  plate  will  be  of  an  even  grey  colour  in 
the  greater  deposits  of  the  high  lights  that  will  make  it  very  acceptable 
to  the  eye,  especially  when  the  total  absence  of  deposit  or  stain  in  the 
deepest  shadows  is  taken  into  account  as  well.  Altogether,  it  will 
present  a  great  and  pleasing  contrast  to  the  pyro-developed  plate.  This 
latter  will,  on  comparison,  have  an  almost  objectionable  appearance, 
entirely  arising  from  the  difference  in  the  colour  of  two  deposits  and 
the  stain  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  gelatine. 

But  negatives  are  not  made  to  look  at ;  they  are  simply  a  means  to  an 
end ;  they  are  an  unfortunate  necessity  on  our  way  to  produce  finished 
prints.  Therefore,  the  two  negatives  shall  fulfil  their  mission,  and  shall 
yield  us  prints— for  simplicity’s  sake,  silver  prints.  The  pretty-looking 
grey  negative  will  soon  be  printed  deep  enough  for  toning ;  but  we  shall 
have  to  wait  for  the  yellow  one.  When  it  is  done,  we  may  proceed  to 
finish  them  in  then  usual  way ;  but  already,  before  they  are  put  into 
the  first  washing  water,  there  is  a  very  noticeable  difference,  and  the  boot 
is  on  the  other  leg  now.  The  prettier-looking  negative  (as  far  as  colour 
is  concerned)  does  not  give  the  better-coloured  print  of  the  two ;  quite 
the  reverse,  in  fact ;  and,  when  toned,  the  difference  is  still  more  pro¬ 
nounced,  because  the  slower-printing  negative  gives  a  print  that  takes  on 
an  entirely  different  range  of  tones  to  the  other  one.  The  experiment 
will  probably  end  with  a  decision  on  your  part  that  there  is  still  a  deal  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  pyro  as  a  developer. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  little  experiment  is  theoretically  and  scientifically 
correct.  It  can  be  argued,  with  a  good  show  of  reason,  that  the  personal 
equation  had  not  been  eliminated ;  that,  for  comparative  purposes,  the 
two  negatives  should  have  been  developed  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
opacity  of  the  highest  lights  was  similar  in  each  one  by  measurement,  and 
not  by  judgment ;  and  that  the  metol-developed  plate  was,  in  reality, 
under-developed.  Exactly  so  ;  but  theory  is  not  practice.  In  the  dark 
room,  when  developing  our  beloved  snap-shots  or  less  lovable,  but  more 
remunerative,  studio  exposures,  the  personal  equation  is  the  all-important 
factor.  We  cannot  use  an  apparatus  for  measuring  densities  during 
ordinary  development,  we  are  obliged  to  use  our  eyes ;  and,  finally, 
most  metol-developed  negatives  are  under-developed  by  reason  of  these 
things. 

But,  given  two  negatives  which  shall  be  measured  and  proved  of  equal 
opacity  in  the  highest  lights,  and  with  equal  range  of  gradation  through¬ 
out — one  of  which  shall  have  the  familiar  pyro  stain  and  the  other  be 
totally  free  from  it — I  have  yet  to  be  convinced  they  will  yield  prints 
identical  in  colour,  richness,  and  quality. 

Now,  after  all  this,  you  will  be  somewhat  surprised,  perhaps,  to  hear 
that  I  use  metol  frequently,  but  I  put  it  into  the  pyro  developer,  where 
its  good  qualities  are  utilised  without  the  drawbacks  mentioned. 

There  is  moderation  in  all  things  (there  should  be,  at  least) ;  certainly 
it  is  so  in  the  amount  of  yellow  stain  permissible  or  advantageous  in  a 
negative.  For  this  reason  I  never  had  a  great  affection  for  pyro 
ammonia.  I  do  not  care  for  a  negative  that  takes  a  week  to  print  in 
winter  and  a  good  hour  or  hour  and  a  half  in  brilliant  summer  sunlight. 
True,  the  use  of  sulphites  will  control  it,  but,  just  when  the  action  of 
sulphites  in  the  developer  was  beginning  to  be  generally  understood,  I 
took  a  great  liking  to  the  use  of  carbonates  as  accelerators.  I  have  never 
lost  that  liking,  and  have  only  used  ammonia  when  really  driven  to  it. 

It  is  more  particularly  to  the  power  that  exists  of  moderating  and  con¬ 
trolling  the  amount  of  colour  in  a  negative  developed  by  pyro  soda  or 
pyro  potash  that  I  wish  to  call  attention.  I  will  presume  that  a  developer 
is  in  use  composed  as  follows : — 


Pyrogallol  ... . . . 

Potassium  bromide  . . . . 

Soda  carbonate  . 

Soda  sulphite . . . . 

Water . . . .  up  to 


2  grains. 
i  grain. 
14  grains. 
9  „ 

1  ounce. 


Modifications  of  this  developer  will  act  in  a  similar  way,  but  it  will 
simplify  matters  if  I  name  a  standard  and  explain  its  actions.  The 
modifications  referred  to  may  be  the  addition  of  further  bromide  or  the 
omission  of  it  entirely ;  the  addition  of  metol  or  amidol,  as  taste  may 
suggest,  or  the  substitution  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  potassium  car¬ 
bonate  in  place  of  soda  carbonate.  I  may  also  say  that,  although  I  have 
not  tested  the  reactions  subsequently  mentioned  in  the  case  of  pyro 
ammonia  (plus  sulphite)  developer,  I  believe  they  would  be  much  the 
same. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  about  compounding  the  above  developer.  I 
entirely  agree  with  the  dictum  laid  down  oy  the  Britannia  Works  Com¬ 
pany  as  to  the  function  of  a  sulphite  in  the  developer.  It  should  not  be 
used  as  a  pyro  preservative,  but  is  simply  present  in  the  developer  for  the 
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purpose  of  controlling  the  amount  of  colour  that  shall  be  present  in  the 
finished  negative.  Therefore,  in  practice,  I  make  up  two  solutions,  one 
containing  pyro  and  bromide,  the  other  carbonate  and  sulphite.  As  to 
preservative,  a  few  drops  of  nitric  or  sulphurous  acid  may  be  included  in 
the  pyro  stock  solution  if  necessary,  but  this  is  not  often  in  my  case.  I 
find  that,  if  an  ounce  of  pyro  be  dissolved  in  forty  ounces  of  water,  it  will 
not  keep  above  a  couple  of  days;  but,  if  you  dissolve  half  an  ounce  of 
potassium  bromide  in  the  water  first,  and  then  add  the  pyro,  it  has  much 
greater  keeping  qualities.  It  is  always  fit  for  use  at  the  end  of  a  fort¬ 
night,  and  I  have  used  it  three  weeks  old  without  finding  any  noticeable 
Iobs  of  energy.  The  solution  certainly  acquires  a  slight  brown  tint,  but 
it  does  not  become  muddy,  as  a  plain  pyro  solution  does.  (I  do  not  re¬ 
member  having  seen  or  heard  any  reference  in  the  photographic  press  to 
this  preservative  property  of  the  soluble  bromide,  but  it  is  a  fact,  never¬ 
theless.)  So  you  see  it  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  developing  you  are 
likely  to  get  through.  If  you  are  so  constantly  at  it  that  an  ounce  of 
pyro  will  not  last  you  much  more  than  ten  days,  the  acid  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  ;  if  you  only  do  a  little  developing  now  and  then,  it  will  have  to  be 
used  ;  but  omit  it  if  you  can,  as  it  has  a  slight  restraining  action. 

W.  E.  A.  Drinkwater. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Further  contributions  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 

Fredk.  H.  Yarley,  82,  Newington  Green-road ,  W. 
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JLftog  auh  Jtotejs. 

Royal  Photographic  Society. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  April  14,  at 
eight  p.m.,  at  12,  Hanover-square. 

We  congratulate  our  friend,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  who,  on  April  2,  was  married 
to  Miss  E.  M.  P.  Harding,  a  lady  well  known  and  respected  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  world.  She  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  photography  for  some 
years,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the  old  South  London  Society.  We  wish  Mr. 
n  1  Mrs.  Bridge  every  happiness  and  success. 

Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Branfill  writes:  “I  notice  that,  in  your  article  on  The  Use 
of  the  Swing  Back  in  Enlarging  on  the  20th  ult.,  you  say  there  exists  no 
ready  means  for  calculating  the  position  of  the  negative  in  order  to  secure  at 
once  perpendicularity  and  sharpness.  I  think  you  will  find  the  formulae  I 
gave  you  (see  page  703  of  your  last  volume)  will  provide  a  ready  means  for 
that  purpose  as  well  as  for  determining  the  position  of  enlargement.” 

A  Photographic  Club  for  Dunfermline.— A  meeting  of  those  interested 
in  photography  was  held  in  No.  1  Committee-room,  St.  Margaret’s  Hall,  on 
Thursday,  April  2,  Mr.  J.  W.  Robertson  presiding,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  photographic  club  for  Dunfermline.  The  proposal  was  unanimously 
approved  of,  and  Mr.  William  Hutton,  Teller,  Bank  of  Scotland,  was  appointed 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  new  Club,  which  it  is  thought  will,  ere  long, 
have  a  membership  of  between  forty  and  fifty. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Vevers,  of  Leeds,  writes  :  “  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  notify 
my  change  of  address  after  April  1  to  163,  Briggate  (a  few  doors  below  Duncan- 
street),  which  I  have  had  entirely  refitted  and  lighted  with  electricity.  My 
second-hand  showrooms  and  printing  and  enlarging  department  are  also  on 
the  premises.  I  have  taken  workshops,  with  provision  for  forty  or  fifty  benches, 
in  Lambert’s-yard,  behind  shop,  and  Proctor’s-yard,  Call-lane,  which  I  shall 
shortly  have  in  full  working  order.  Customers  whose  orders  have  been  delayed 
during  removal,  please  accept  apologies  and  assurance  that  they  shall  now  have 
immediate  attention.” 

A  Book  for  Painters. — We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Hector  Maclean  has  now 
in  the  press  a  handbook,  entitled  Photography  for  Artists,  which,  adorned  by 
many  illustrations  contributed  by  artists  and  photographers,  will  probably  be 
not  only  a  useiul  guide  to  all  who  lean  upon  photography  for  illustration, 
decorative  design,  or  picture  painting,  but  also  a  work  which  will  contain 
much  to  please  the  eye.  Especially  interesting  are  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne’s 
photographs,  and  the  line  work  founded  thereon.  Amongst  the  several  dis¬ 
tinguished  photographers  whose  prints  are  reproduced  are  Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson 
and  the  late  Colonel  Stuart-Wortley. 

Photograbhic  Influence  upon  Painting. — The  reform  and  improvement 
brought  about  by  the  camera  as  regards  truthfulness  of  rendition  in  the  various 
walks  of  pictorial  art  have  not  of  late  been  more  emphatically  illustrated  than  by 
the  numerous  scenes — numbering  almost  four  hundred — by  means  of  which  M. 
Tirrot  depicts  the  history  of  Christ.  These  are  now  on  view  at  the  Lemercier 
Gallery,  35,  New  Bond-street,  and  are  well  worthy  a  visit,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  consistent  and  vivid  manner  in  which  they  tell  the  story  of  the  Re¬ 
demption,  but  because  they  typify  the  still-growing  demand  for  complete 


actuality.  This  M.  Tissot  appears  to  have  been  able  to  supply,  by  means  of 
a  ten-years  sojourn  in  Palestine.  Other  painters  often  find  that  they  can 
satisfy  the  popular  craving  for  realism  by  the  more  convenient  method  of 
working  from  photographs. 

To  Prepare  a  Transparent  Mirror.— The  following  process  for  producing 
a  mirror  which  reflects  from  one  side,  but  is  transparent  from  the  other,  has 
been  patented  in  Germany  : — Dissolve  1  part  by  weight  of  silver  nitrate  in  10 
parts  by  weight  of  water,  and  label  No.  1.  Prepare  another  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  but  in  larger  quantity.  To  this  add  ammonia  water, 
drop  by  drop,  stirring  carefully  until  the  precipitate  formed  at  first  is  com¬ 
pletely  dissolved,  and  label  No.  2.  Now  add  solution  No.  1  to  solution 
No.  2  until  the  odour  of  ammonia  is  no  longer  recognisable,  and  the  liquid  h»« 
again  become  very  turbid.  Now  add  100  parts  by  weight  of  distilled  water  for 
every  part  of  silver  nitrate  originally  used  in  solution  No.  2,  and  filter  until 
clear.  Label  this  No.  3.  Prepare  a  reducing  solution  by  dissolving  0 '8  part 
by  weight  of  Rochelle  salt  in  384  parts  by  weight  of  distilled  water,  boil,  and 
to  the  boiling  solution  add  gradually  a  solution  of  3  parts  of  silver  nitrate  in 
10  parts  by  weight  of  distilled  water,  and  filter  when  cool,  and  label  No.  4. 
Clean  the  glass  to  be  coated  thoroughly,  lay  it  on  a  perfectly  level  surface  in  a 
room  at  a  temperature  of  about  25°  C.  (77°  Fahr.).  Mix  equal  parts  of  No.  3 
(the  depositing  fluid)  and  No.  4  (the  reducing  fluid),  and  pour  over  the  glass. 
The  glass  may,  if  preferred,  be  dipped  into  the  solution.  The  time  required 
for  the  deposition  of  the  layer  of  silver  of  just  the  correct  thickness  has  to  be 
determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  operator  in  each  case,  and  this  may  be 
aided  somewhat  by  observing  a  piece  of  white  paper  below  the  plate  of  glass. 
When  a  sufficient  deposit  of  silver  has  been  made — and  much  less  is  required 
than  for  an  ordinary  mirror — pour  off  the  silvering  liquid,  and  rinse  thoroughly 
with  the  distilled  water,  and  stand  the  mirror  on  edge  to  dry ;  coat  the 
silvered  side  with  a  solution  of  colourless  shellac  in  alcohol,  and  finally  frame 
the  mirror  with  a  backing  of  clear  glass  to  protect  the  mirror  surface  frona 
being  scratched. 
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Leytonstone  . 
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Bird  Life.  R.  B.  Lodge. 

(  Exhibition  of  Members’  Slides. — Exhi- 
<  bition  of  Selection  of  Commander 
(  Gladstone’s  Slides  of  Venice. 

/  A  Talk  about  Successful  Portraiture  and 
■s  Platino-bromide  Papers.  Nahum  Lu- 
(  boshez. 

Lantern  Evening. 

J  Pictorial  Work  with  the  Hand  Camera. 
|  W.  Thomas. 

Ordinary  Meeting. 

Discussion :  Outings,  Season  1896. 
Exhibition  of  Apparatus. 

(  Elephant  Hunting  in  the  Nepaul  Terrai . 
(  Colonel  F.  T.  N.  Spratt. 

Platinotype  Demonstration.  S.  MitchelL 
Social  Evening. 

J  From  Mount  Blanc  to  the  Matterhorn. 
1  W.  Lamond  Howie. 

Enlarging.  The  Members. 

Why  ?  Mr.  Predden. 

J  Excursion:  Boleyn  Castle.  Leader,  A* 
1  Woodcock. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

April  1, — Mr.  S.  H.  Fry  in  th®  chair. 

Mr.  Horace  Willmer  said  that  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Bedford  had 
informed  him  that  she  proposed  to  have  an  enlarged  photograph  of  her  late 
husband  made,  and  she  would  offer  a  copy  to  the  Club  as  a  memorial  of  him. 

The  Chairman,  in  suitable  terms,  expressed  the  pleasure  that  he  knew  the 
members  of  the  Club  would  feel  in  having  a  picture  of  their  old  friend  placed 
in  the  Club-room. 

Mr.  Gotz  brought  forward  a  proposition  that  there  should  be  a  summer 
outing  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Club,  to  take  place  somewhere  about 
midsummer.  He  said  that  the  outings  of  the  Club,  which  were  at  one  time  a 
great  feature  of  its  life,  had  fallen  somewhat  into  desuetude.  He  thought 
that  a  small  committee,  having  the  projected  scheme  at  heart,  could  arrange 
for  a  whole  day’s  outing,  and  that  suitable  arrangements  for  a  meal  in  the 
evening  could  be  included. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  whether  the  outing  should  take  place  upon  a 
Bank  Holiday  or  a  Saturday,  it  was  arranged  that  a  whole  day’s  outing  of  the 
Club  should  be  held  at  or  about  midsummer.  Arrangements  would  be  made  so 
that  those  who  chose,  or  who  could  only  spare  half  a  day,  could  join  the 
excursion.  It  was  left  to  Mr.  Gotz  to  bring  the  matter  forward  againfat  an  early 
date,  when  a  committee  could  be  appointed,  and  the  final  arrangements  made- 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wall,  the  paper  of  the  evening  fell  through,  but  the 
question  of  the  influence  of 

The  Colour  of  a  Negative  upon  its  Printing  Qualities 
was  formally  discussed, 

Mr.  James  Cadett,  who  opened  the  discussion,  described,  with  blackboard 
illustrations,  some  of  the  principles  upon  which  density  measurements  are 
made,  and  discussed  the  way  in  which  the  colour  of  the  deposit  affected  these 
measurements.  He  said  that  the  question  of  the  colour  of  the  negative  as 
regards  its  speed  was  not  an  unimportant  one,  because  it  was  often  the  case  that 
the  visual  density  of  the  negative  was  by  no  means  an  index  of  its  printing 
density  ;  in  other  words,  the  negative  may  appear  very  dense,  and  yet  not  be  a 
good  printer.  He  pointed  out  that  the  difference  in  colour  of  deposit  of  a 
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negative  might  appreciably  alter  the  number  of  steps  of  gradation,  while  it 
would  not  affect  that  portion  of  the  Hurter  &  Driffield  curve  which  is  known 
as  the  period  of  correct  exposure,  and  so,  in  reading  the  speed  by  the  graphic 
method,  the  straight-line  portion  of  the  curve  would  cut  the  base  of  the 
diagram  at  the  same  place,  and  the  speeds  would  read  alike.  After  dealing 
with  the  inertia  of  a  plate,  and  explaining  that,  whilst  the  exposures  increase 
in  geometrical  progression,  the  density  deposit  augments  in  arithmetical,  he 
went  on  to  say  that,  after  considering  the  matter  in  its  practical  bearings,  he 
considered  the  question  of  colour  or  stain  was  not  a  momentous  one.  It  was 
possible  there  was  a  stain  image,  and  also  a  silver  image.  If  there  were  any 
advantage  at  all,  it  was  in  favour  of  an  image  with  a  certain  amount  of  stain. 
He  thought  that,  as  far  as  portrait  negatives  were  concerned,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  not  be  stained,  but  that  they  should  be  made  in  a  colour  as 
nearly  as  possible  representing  the  pencil  which  was  used  for  retouching. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  agreed  generally  with  what  the  previous  speaker  had  said. 
He  thought  that  the  stain  did  go  equally  through  the  negative,  although  it 
might  be  more  apparent  in  the  shadows  than  elsewhere.  Perhaps  it  was 
covered  up  by  the  heavy  deposit  in  the  higher  lights.  He  instanced  the  case 
of  green  fog.  which  was  only  visually  obtrusive  in  the  under-exposed  or 
shadow  portion  of  the  plate.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  thought  the  green 
fog  did  go  right  through  the  plate,  but  that  it  was  less  noticeable  in  those 
portions  where  there  was  more  deposit. 

Mr.  Fry  said  that  it  was  perhaps  unfortunate  for  the  Hurter  &  Driffield 
method,  of  the  main  principles  of  which  he  was  entirely  convinced,  that  certain 
statements  had  been  attributed  to  the  authors — whether  rightly  or  wrongly 
— which  did  not  affect  the  question  and  which  statements  were  known  to  be, 
if  not  incorrect,  at  least  exaggerated.  He  also  took  the  occasion  to  deplore 
Mr.  Cadett’s  own  action  in  using  the  double  series  of  speed  numbers.  He 
thought  it  most  unfortunate  that  what  was  after  all  only  an  arbitrary  standard 
for  each  maker’s  own  plates  should  be  confused  by  the  addition  of  an  extra 
j  set  of  numbers  which  could  serve  no  useful  purpose  whatever.  The  value  of 
the  numbers  consisted  in  the  fact  that,  if  one  box  of  plates  was  marked  100 
and  another  200,  the  latter  might  be  assumed  to  be  twice  the  speed  of  the 
I  former,  and  no  advantage  that  he  could  see  was  gained  by  doubling  the 
numbers,  but  some  confusion  might  well  arise. 

Mr.  Hodd  agreed  with  Mr.  Fry,  and  put  his  objections  into  a  concrete 
;  form. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Cadett  said  that  users  of  his  plates  had  complained  that  they 
were  under-speeded  when  he  had  used  the  standard  ferrous-oxalate  developer 
for  arriving  at  the  Hurter  &  Driffield  number.  He  went  on  to  say  that,  with 
recent  samples  of  pyro,  he  had  found  the  speed  of  plates  to  be  three  times  as 
fast  as  with  the  Hurter  &  Driffield  standard  development,  and  he  suspected 
that  makers  of  this  developer  might  be  mixing  it  with  one  of  the  newer 
developers,  such  as  metol,  or  in  some  way  varying  it.  In  any  case,  he  noted 
the  fact  that,  with  some  makers,  or,  rather,  with  some  batches  of  pyrogallic 
acid,  he  got  higher  speed  results  than  with  others. 

Mr.  Fry  said  that  he  thought  this  entirely  supported  his  argument  that  the 
second  speed  number  was  a  mistake,  as  the  only  logical  course  for  Mr. 
Cadett  to  adopt  now  would  be  to  add  a  third  set  of  speed  numbers  for  the 
more  rapid  pyrogallic  acid.  This  would  tend  to  reduce  the  whole  system  to 
an  absurdity.  It  was  an  interesting  fact,  however,  to  hear  it  stated  on  autho¬ 
rity  that  one  sample  of  pyrogallic  acid  worked  faster  than  another. 

Mr.  Cowan  said  that  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
which  had  dealt  with  the  question  of  speed  determination,  was  thoroughly 
agreed  upon  one  thing,  viz.,  that  the  only  correct  method  of  speed  determina¬ 
tion  was  that  one  which  tested  the  particular  plates  with  the  particular 
developer  with  which  they  were  to  be  used. 

Mr.  Cadett  said  that  Hurter  &  Driffield  were  undoubtedly  wrong  when 
they  said  that  all  developers  gave  equal  speed. 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club.— March  24.— Mr.  R.  C.  Whiting, 
of  the  Ealing  Photographic  Society,  spoke  on  the 

Improvement  op  Landscape  Negatives, 

having,  on  a  previous  occasion  (February  25),  dealt  with  the  retouching  of 
jportrait  negatives.  At  both  meetings  a  good  attendance  was  present  to  benefit 
by  his  instruction.  In  his  introduction  Mr.  Whiting  said  most  portrait 
negatives  underwent  retouching.  The  necessity  for  this  can  be  understood 
when  we  consider  the  inadequate  sensitiveness  of  the  ordinary  plate  to  such 
jolours  as  red,  green,  and  yellow,  and  its  over-sensitiveness  to  blue  and  violet, 
ilthough  this  difficulty  is  partly  got  over  by  using  orthochromatic  plates. 
iVgain,  the  camera  has  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  and  accentuate  lines  and 
wrinkles  such  as  are  caused  by  age,  &c.,  and  to  remove  this  exaggerated  effect 
s  the  retoucher's  work.  Difficulties  are  also  met  with  in  lighting  the  subject 
tnd  in  development,  and  here  once  more  the  negatives  are  susceptible  to  after- 
mprovement.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  not  photography,  and  where 
in  unlimited  amount  of  work  is  put  upon  a  negative,  sometimes  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  destroy  any  characteristic  likeness  it  may  have  possessed,  there  is 
;ood  reason  for  this  objection,  but  to  legitimate  retouching  for  the  removal  of 
ffemishes  there  can  be  none.  The  great  thing  is  not  to  attempt  too  much  ; 
o  do  too  little  is  far  better.  Many  retouching  desks  are  faulty ;  they  have 
nostly  a  want  of  size  and  stability,  and  have  too  much  incline,  which  is  tiring 
o  the  hand.  The  desk  should  be  placed  at  such  a  height  as  will  avoid 
tooping  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  a  practice  which  is  not  conducive  to  good 
rork.  The  elbow  must  be  placed  on  the  table,  the  hand  allowed  free  play, 
nd  care  taken  to  place  no  weight  on  the  pencil.  All  light,  except  that 
massing  through  the  negative,  should  be  cut  off,  and,  in  place  of  the  ground 
lass  usually  placed  behind  the  desk  for  a  reflector,  a  piece  of  deeply  flashed 
pal  may,  with  advantage,  be  substituted,  as  this  better  shows  the  effect  of 
he  lead  in  relation  to  its  printing  value.  The  hand  ought  to  be  kept  from 
lie  negative,  as  a  better  command  over  the  pencil  and  more  power  of  manipu- 
ition  is  obtained,  and  the  negative  should  be  lowered  or  raised,  and  placed  at 
ny  required  angle.  The  brush  and  colour  and  black  chalk  are  useftil  for 
u-ge  work  where  a  bold  touch  is  wanted.  The  work  requires  fixing  with 


isinglass,  squirted  from  a  scent  spray,  or  with  indiarubber  solution.  The  pencil 
will,  however,  be  more  generally  useful,  those  of  B.  S.  Cohen  being  especially 
good.  HB  and  HH  will  be  found  about  right  for  average  work.  For  re¬ 
touching  the  face,  the  pencil  is  sharpened  to  a  long,  thin,  needlelike  point,  a 
shorter  point  being  used  where  a  bold,  heavy  touch  is  wanted.  A  medium  can 
be  done  without  if  the  negative  is  coated  with  a  soft  varnish,  allowed  to  dry, 
and  then  rubbed  with  the  finger  until  rough,  but  the  negative  often  won't  take 
sufficient  lead  by  this  method.  When  a  medium  is  used,  don’t  rub  in  with 
the  fiDger,  but  place  a  few  drops  on  a  handkerchief  and  allow  to  dry,  then 
add  a  few  drops  more  on  the  rag,  and,  placing  the  finger  over,  rub  with  a 
circular  motion  on  the  negative  until  the  rag  sticks  and  is  difficult  to  move. 
If  worked  too  much,  the  medium  won’t  take  the  lead  ;  if  too  little,  it  takes  it 
too  thickly,  and  in  dots.  Mr.  Whiting  next  showed  how  retouching  is  carried 
out  in  practice,  how  and  where  the  lead  should  be  applied  to  produce  the 
required  grain  and  light-and-shade  effect,  how  high  lights  could  be  scraped 
down  with  a  sharp  knife,  Indian  ink  and  Payne’s  grey  used  to  fill  in  scratches 
in  the  film,  &c.  He  also  emphasised  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  drawing  to  any  one  undertaking  retouching.  For  retouching 
landscape  negatives,  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  art  is  essential  to  success. 
The  most  suitable  process  for  a  particular  negative  should  first  be  chosen,  then 
a  print  taken  in  that  process,  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  finished  picture  will 
be  produced.  The  principal  point  in  landscape  work  is  the  proper  light  and 
shade  balance.  As  a  rule,  the  centre  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  picture,  and  on 
no  account  should  the  strongest  light  come  in  that  position.  The  print  can 
usually  be  trimmed  to  avoid  this,  then  the  negative  is  retouched  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  lines  where  advisable,  or  subdued  so  as  not  to  over-assert 
themselves.  As  a  rule,  the  sky  also  wants  treatment.  Even  if  clouds  are 
present  in  the  negative,  they  are  mostly  in  a  wrong  position,  and  it  is  better 
to  mask  them  out  and  print  in  clouds  from  a  separate  nejative,  or  else  to 
manufacture  artificial  clouds,  which  can  be  done  by  varnishing  the  negative 
with  white  hard  varnish,  thinned  with  turps,  allowing  five  or  six  hours  to 
thoroughly  dry,  then  rubbing  the  finger  (dipped  in  powdered  resin  if  handy  i 
over  the  surface  of  the  negative  until  it  looks  like  ground  glass,  rubbing  off 
the  powder  with  a  little' cotton-wool.  Clouds  can  then  be  placed  in  with  a 
stump  dipped  in  electrotyping  plumbago,  and  the  print  rubbed  on  a  bit  of 
washleather.  Clouds  may  also  be  put  on  the  back  of  the  negative,  but  are 
generally  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  they  print  with  no  definite  outline,  but 
with  a  woolly  appearance,  unlike  any  natural  cloud  form.  A  very  non-actinic 
colouring  for  the  back  of  the  negative  consists  of  putty  mixed  with  yellow 
ochre  and  chrome  yellow.  This  is  dabbed  on  where  required.  Matt  varnish 
can  also  be  used,  and  should  not  be  scraped  away  except  -where  there  are  dark 
shadows  (as  the  trunk  of  a  tree).  It  is  occasionally  useful  to  cover  the  back 
of  the  negative  all  over  with  matt  varnish,  and  work  on  it  with  the  cravon. 
stump,  but  better  results  can  generally  be  got  by  working  on  the  film.  Mr. 
Whiting  was  listened  to  very  attentively,  and  replied  to  numerous  questions, 
also  suggesting  how  various  prints  handed  to  him  could  be  improved.  Asked 
whether  it  is  possible  for  an  amateur  to  successfully  retouch  his  own  negatives, 
he  said  yes,  as  the  ability  to  make  good  photographs  would  also  enable  him 
to  exercise  the  required  judgment  and  tasts  in  remedying  their  defects. 
Mr.  Thomas,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Whiting,  testified 
to  the  great  pleasure  he  had  received  from  his  address,  and  cautioned 
the  inexperienced  against  attempting  too  much.  The  beginner  should 
learn  how  to  obtain  such  a  control  over  his  materials  as  to  render  little¬ 
retouching  necessary,  there  was  nothing  equal  to  “  good  old  nature,”  after  all, 
and  in  printing  in  clouds  he  considered  far  better  results  were  generally 
obtained  by  using  a  real  cloud  negative  than  by  working  on  the  film.  The 
subscription  list  opened  in  aid  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  was  referred  to.  Mr. 
Harrison  is  a  member  and  past  Vice-President  of  the  Soeiety,  and  many 
members  have  pleasureable  recollections  of  the  great  interest  he  has  always 
taken  in  it,  of  his  readiness  to  assist  in  filling  up  the  programme,  and  of  the 
many  valuable  papers  he  has  read  to  the  Club,  papers  which  must  have  cost 
him  an  inconceivable  amount  of  labour.  It  is  certain  that  many  members  will 
desire  to  contribute  to  his  assistance  now  the  necessity  for  it  has  arisen,  and 
any  sums  sent  to  the  Secretary  for  this  purpose  will  be  very  welcome. 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — April  1,  the  President  (Mr.  Hector  Maclean)  in 
the  chair. — The  subject  was 

How  to  Make  a  Good  Negative, 

being  the  second  of  this  season’s  Novices’  Nights.  The  matter  was  opened  by 
a  short  address  from  the  President,  in  the  course  of  which  he  urged  on 
amateurs  that  the  well-worn  advice,  to  “choose  a  plate  and  stick  to  it,” 
should  be  discarded.  Where,  as  with  the  ordinary  amateur,  the  camera  is 
turned  upon  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  subjects,  it  is  absolutely  needful  that 
one  should  be  able  to  intelligently  handle  various  makes  of  plates  ;  to  know 
what  one  particular  brand  will  do,  and  how  it  needs  humouring,  is  insufficient, 
the  knowledge  must  be  extended  to  a  familiarity  with  several  leading  types, 
such  as  extra-rapid,  slow,  extra-slow  (photo-mechanical),  isochromatic,  and 
anti-halation.  Moreover,  the  amateurs  should  know  why  and  when  a  thickly- 
coated  plate  is  preferred  over  a  thinly  coated  one,  and  vice  versd  ;  he  should 
also  be  aware  that  the  two  require  some  difference  of  treatment  as  regards 
development.  Many  of  these  points  were  touched  on.  which  cannot  be  here 
reported.  Messrs.  S.  H.  Wratten,  A.  E.  Isaac,  W.  H.  Rogers,  J.  Smith,  and 
others  took  part  in  the  discussion:  after  which  Mr.  Jenkins  gave  a  practical 
demonstration  for  the  benefit  of  such  novices  as  were  present.  Messrs.  H.  T. 
Marey,  H.  Davies,  and  J.  C.  Taylor  were  elected  members. 

Richmond  Camera  Club. — At  the  meeting  on  the  30th  ult.,  Mr.  Purcell 
presided,  and  a  very  full  and  interesting  demonstration  of 
The  Platinotypb  Process 

was  given  by  Mr.  Stringer,  of  the  Platinotype  Co.  At  a  meeting  on  the 
1st  inst.  it  was  decided  to  form  a  cycling  sectiou  in  connexion  with  the  Club, 
with  a  general  view  to  cycling  and  photography  combined,  and  a  provisional 
committee  was  appointed  with  Mr.  Gibson  as  Captain,  and  Mr.  Richards  as 
Vice-Captain  and  Secretary. 

Woolwich  Photographic  Society. — March  26,  Colonel  C.  D.  Davies  pre 
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^siding. — Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Mummery  (President  of  the  North  Middlesex  Society) 
gave  a  paper  on 

Mounting  and  Framing. 

He  commenced  by  giving  hints  on  suitable  mountants  and  their  preparation, 
his  favourite  being  freshly  made  starch.  This  should  be  allowed  to  cool,  with  a 
cover  over  it  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  hard  skin  on  top,  which  generally 
broke  into  little  lumps  when  being  applied  to  prints.  A  little  cold  water 
poured  on  the  top  effectually  excludes  air,  and  makes  a  good  cover.  Passing 
on  to  mounts,  he  said  that  white  card,  as  a  rule,  was  too  strong  and  bare  for 
ordinary  prints  ;  but,  if  one  or  more  lines  were  ruled  round  print,  after 
mounting,  with  lead  pencil,  this  bareness  was  overcome.  Sometimes  the 
desired  effect  can  be  obtained  by  using  an  extra  thickness  of  glass.  This  was 
illustrated  by  a  print,  one  portion  of  which  was  uncovered,  and  other  portions 
with  one  and  two  thicknesses  of  glass  respectively.  In  cut-out  mounts  there 
should  be  no  fancy  curves  or  ornament,  or  the  eye  is  taken  away  from  picture 
"'to  decoration  on  mount.  In  large  subjects  and  bold  effects  strong  contrasts 
are  allowable,  but  in  ordinary  subjects  harmony  is  necessary.  The  general 
•effect  of  a  mass  of  colour  is  emphasised  by  placing  against  the  complementary 
colour  and  vice  versd.  Mr.  Mummery  here  showed  the  effect  of  an  orange-red 
mount  and  a  grey  mount,  the  red  mount  sharpening  up  the  print,  and  the  grey 
softening  and  accelerating  the  atmospheric  effect.  To  increase  appearance  of 
gloss,  use  rough  mount,  and,  for  increase  of  matt  appearance,  use  glossy  mount. 
Do  not  write  titles  in  ink,  and  very  best  writing  in  conspicuous  place,  but  use 
pencil  in  unobtrusive  comer.  Two  to  three  is  generally  considered  best  pro¬ 
portion  for  cutting  mounts,  but  each  print  must  be  considered  and  tested  by 
itself.  Increase  of  width  of  mount  and  frame  gives  square  appearance  to 
picture  ;  width  of  mount  showing  must  not  equal  width  of  picture.  For 
frames,  broad  and  simple  moulding  is  the  best.  The  frames  and  mounts  should 
be  rectangular  ;  any  variation  of  this  at  once  attracts  attention  to  the  frame, 
and  takes  the  eye  from  the  picture.  Originally  no  frames  were  used  for 
pictures  ;  they  were  painted  on  walls,  &c.  It  should  be  well  considered 
where  the  picture  is  to  be  hung — at  an  Exhibition,  or  on  a  fancy  wall  paper. 
If  for  exhibition,  it  may  fairly  take  its  chance,  but  the  colours  of  wall  paper 
must  be  taken  into  account.  When  finished,  the  picture  should  arrest  and 
give  satisfaction  to  the  eye  ;  it  should  appear  complete,  and  not  give  the  idea 
of  being  abruptly  stopped  or  cut  off,  and  the  eye  should  be  entirely  un¬ 
conscious  of  mount  or  frame. 

Bath  Photographic  Society. — March  25,  Mr.  George  F.  Powell  (President) 
'tin  the  chair. — Mr.  George  Norman  gave  his  promised  lecture,  entitled 

A  Trip  to  the  Baltic. 

He  said  the  portion  of  his  trip  from  Bath  to  Scandinavia  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon,  but  he  would  commence  with  the  landing  at  Christiania.  Views  of  the 
harbour  were  shown,  then  the  important  features  of  the  place  were  described 
in  detail,  the  customs  of  the  people,  their  industries,  simple  habits  of  life, 
religious  observances,  pleasures,  educational  work,  and  domestic  architecture, 
•■& c.  Passing  on  to  Stockholm,  the  lecturer  similarly  treated  his  subject,  the 
whole  of  his  remarks  being  copiously  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  from 
photographs  he  took  as  opportunities  occurred.  Several  views  of  Cronstadt, 
with  its  practically  impregnable  fortresses,  and  many  Russian  ironclads  were 
shown,  and  interesting  details  concerning  them  given ;  but  here,  said  the 
lecturer,  photographing  was  strictly  forbidden.  St.  Petersburg  was  next  in 
order,  and  upon  the  magnificence  of  this  great  capital,  its  fine  churches  with 
immense  pillars  of  granite  and  gilded  towers,  gorgeous  palaces,  shrines, 
theatres,  and  fine  streets,  the  audience  was  well  entertained  with  information 
‘the  lecturer  had  been  able  in  his  brief  stay  to  collect.  Journeying  to  Moscow, 
a  still  greater  wealth  of  splendour  was  presented  ;  but  the  illustrations  here, 
as  also  at  St.  Petersburg,  were  of  Russian  production,  owing  to  the  stringent 
police  regulations  in  respect  to  touring  photographers.  Upwards  of  eighty 
pictures  in  all  were  displayed  on  the  screen  during  the  delivery  of  the  lecture, 

■  which  occupied  nearly  two  hours. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society. — In  consequence  of  the  Ordinary  Meeting 
falling  due  on  the  day  before  Good  Friday,  it  was  resolved  it  should  be  held  in 
the  Society’s  rooms  on  Monday,  March  30,  instead  of  April  2.  Some  of  the 
most  prominent  manufacturers  of  photographic  apparatus  having  sent  down 

■  their  latest  productions  for  exhibition  and  criticism,  the  meeting  was  opened 
with  a  display  of  their  goods  an  hour  earlier  than  usual.  Special  approval  was 
shown  of  time  and  instantaneous,  snap-shot,  studio  (a  beautiful  arrangement 
for  silently  obtaining  children’s  pictures),  and  focal  plane  shutters,  the  patented 
articles  of  the  Thornton- Pickard  Manufacturing  Company ;  also  their  new 
-automatic  tripod.  The  metal  dark  slide  and  dark-slide  adapter  (Edwards’s 
patent),  as  well  as  sundry  devices  for  carrying,  exposing,  and  developing  films 
met  with  a  good  share  of  appreciation.  Amongst  other  articles  worthy  of 
mention  were  a  bromide  lamp  (Groom’s  patent),  a  model  of  an  improved 
••sectional  print-washer,  specially  designed  to  keep  prints  or  negative  films  from 
contact  with  each  other  during  their  cleansing  from  chemicals  which  would 
affect  their  permanency.  The  “Zoppo”  shutter  commended  itself  to  the 
admiration  of  the  members  for  its  ready  means  of  adaptation  to  different¬ 
sized  hoods,  and  the  silent  working  of  the  shutter  (a  clever  one  of  the  ever-set 
type).  One  little  novelty  would  have  commended  itself  to  the  lady  members, 
who,  however,  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  on  this  occasion,  the  later 
business  of  revision  of  rules,  it  being  suggested,  having  something  to  do  with 
their  non-appearance.  We  refer  to  the  rubber  sensitive  finger  covers.  Oyer 
half  an  hour  was  spent  in  amending  the  rules  of  the  Society,  copies  of  which 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  absent  members  in  due  course.  The  event  of  the 
•evening,  however,  was  Mr.  J.  H.  Walker’s  (ex-President)  lecture  on  the 

Photographic  Convention  at  Shrewsbury,  1895. 

In  his  opening  remarks  the  lecturer  said  the  great  idea  of  the  age  was  centrali¬ 
sation.  In  business,  intrusts  (mining  and  otherwise),  they  found  it  and  its 
result  in  a  convention — a  coming  together  of  men  whose  minds  were  bent  upon 
a  common  object.  Now,  men  could  not  meet  without  sooner  or  later  exchang¬ 
ing  experiences.  Book  wisdom  was  not  so  practical  as  actual  experience,  and 
the  men  one  met  at  photographic  conventions  were  largely  men  of  photographic 


experience  ;  tyros  there  might  be,  fossils  of  prejudice  also,  but  still  you  louuj 
the  majority  were  men  whose  experience  was  material,  the  n-vilt  of  knowledge 
assimilated,  which  had  become  part  of  themselves.  Hints  from  men  like  th««  | 
were  valuable,  and  they  could  not,  therefore,  attend  a  photographic  convention 
and  go  away  no  wiser.  They  derived  ofttimes  very  quickly  the  result*  „f  a 
year’s  labour.  The  Convention  at  Shrewsbury  was  no  exception  to  this  mle. 
Not  from  papers  so  much  as  from  contact  on  excursions,  casual  meeting*  with 
notables  in  one  or  other  departments  of  practical  photography,  did  one  benefit 
and  he  would  like  all  who  heard  him  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  coming  Leeds  meeting  for  economical  reasons  a*  well  as  others. 
He  hoped  they  should  have  above  200  members  of  convention,  then,  with  a  similar 
number  of  strangers,  the  city  will  break  the  record.  Mr.  C.  M.  Hayes,  in  the 
St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photoy  rap  tier  of  last  month,  eave  the  following  recipe 
for  getting  the  greatest  good  out  of  a  convention  :  “Mix  a  little  application 
with  a  vast  deal  of  comprehensive  listening,  add  willingness  to  learn.  When 
this  is  in  the  light  condition,  flavour  it  with  a  determination  to  profit  by  what 
you  hear  and  see.”  The  tenth  Convention  was  held  at  Shrewsbury,  the 
previous  ones  being  held  in  London,  Dublin,  Derby,  Birmingham,  Edinburgh, 
Bath,  Plymouth,  Chester,  and  another  town.  What  struck  him  at  Shrewsbury 
was  the  variety  of  the  place  itself,  the  excursions  to  various  places  around 
and  the  amount  of  detailed  arrangement,  which  must  necessarily  have  fallen 
on  the  local  Committee,  far  more  than  would  be  the  lot  of  the  Committee  over 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  preside.  This  multiplicity  of  attractive  show 
places  led  to  the  Conventioners  being  divided  int®  somewhat  small  parties. 
In  the  Leeds  Convention  he  thought  they  would  find  larger  parties  would 
assemble,  simply  because  there  were  fewer  places  in  their  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood — plenty  of  railway  journeys,  but  few  by  road.  The  Convention 
might  be  looked  upon  as  partly  of  a  business  and  scientific  character,  but  the 
social  element  had,  after  all,  the  strongest  hold  on  the  community.  Fifty  j>er 
cent,  might  attend  the  business  meetings,  ninety  per  cent,  the  reception,  and 
about  twenty  per  cent,  the  scientific  papers,  the  social  function  being  the 
attractive  feature.  Here  they  witnessed  the  reunion  of  old  friends,  every  one 
doing  their  best  to  make  the  meeting  agreeable.  Sometimes  a  jarring  note 
was  struck,  but  it  only  prepared  the  ear  in  a  Wagnerian  fashion  for  tine 
harmony,  to  say  nothing  of  uproarious  merriment.  While  introductions  went 
on  apace  at  the  meeting-rooms  at  headquarters  hotel  all  day  on  Monday  (such 
introductions  being  obviously  desirable),  still  the  badge  of  membership  was 
always  a  passport  to  free  conversation,  and  it  was  considered  the  proper  thing 
to  wear  the  badge  on  all  occasions  during  the  Convention.  After  detailing  the 
week’s  programme  at  Shrewsbury,  the  lecturer  said  he  took  the  opportunity 
the  other  day  of  suggesting  to  Mr.  Ives,  of  Philadelphia  (the  apostle  of  colour 
photography),  how  glad  they  should  all  be  to  see  him  in  Leeds  in  July,  and  he 
said  he  would  try  to  come,  when  he  hopes  to  again  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
his  triple  electric  lantern  for  colour  projection,  as  used  in  his  demonstration 
at  the  Photographic  Club  in  London  on  the  4th  ult.  There  was  a  large  gather¬ 
ing  of  Conventioners  that  evening.  At  the  close  of  his  address,  Mr.  Walker 
further  entertained  his  audience  by  showing,  by  means  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
light,  145  pictures  of  Shrewsbury,  its  inhabitants,  its  surroundings,  and  Con¬ 
vention  visitors.  Many  of  these  slides  were  of  great  historical  and  archi¬ 
tectural  interest.  Not  a  few  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Washington  Teas- 
dale,  J.  S.  Teape,  T.  C.  Hepworth,  W.  D.  Welford,  and  Mrs.  Catherine  W. 
Ward,  for  the  loan  of  which  transparencies  the  lecturer  acknowledged  his 
indebtedness. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — The  first  excursion  of  the 
season  took  place  on  Saturday,  March  28,  when  a  large  party,  including 
several  ladies,  journeyed  to  the  pretty  village  of  Bidston,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  H.  Holt.  Unfortunately,  the  weather  was  all  against  good  results ; 
but,  in  spite  of  this,  many  good  pictures  were  obtained,  and  the  outing  greatly 
enjoyed. 

Sunderland  Photographic  Association.— This  Association  has,  during  the 
past  month,  made  a  record  for  itself  in  the  number  of  specially  interesting 
meetings  arranged,  all  of  which  have  been  well  attended.  On  the  12th  Mr.  W. 
Parry,  of  Shields,  gave  a  paper  on  the  retouching  of  both  landscape  and 
portrait  negatives.  On  the  18th  a  non-competitive  Exhibition  was  held,  con¬ 
fined  to  members,  when  about  300  prints  were  hung,  besides  albums  and 
stereoscopic  slides.  A  number  of  lantern  slides  were  also  shown  in  the  lime¬ 
light  lantern.  On  the  26th  Mr.  John  Watson,  of  Newcastle,  read  a  paper  on 

Rough- surface  Printing  Papers, 

treating  of  platinotype,  mezzotype,  Venus  paper,  &c.  The  chief  attraction  of 
the  month,  however,  was  the  lecture,  delivered  on  the  31st,  by  Mr.  H.  Snowden 
Ward,  on 

The  Rondgen  X  Rays, 

which  was  listened  to  with  great  delight  by  several  hundreds  of  persons.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  a  child  was  brought  which  had  run  a  needle  into 
its  foot.  This  was  successfully  radiographed  by  Mr.  Ward,  the  result  showing 
the  position  of  the  needle. 

Edinburgh.  Photographic  Society. — March  26,  Mr.  J.  C.  Oliphant,  and 
afterwards  Mr.  A.  Eddington,  presiding. — This  meeting  is  usually  devoted  to 
the  exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  the  work  of  members,  done  during  the  past 
season,  and  on  this  occasion  about  160  slides  were  shown,  Mr.  James  Patrick 
reading  the  notes  in  connexion  with  them.  The  exhibition  of  slides  being 
over,  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  gave  a  lecture  on 

Radiography. 

Mr.  Ward  showed  the  latest  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  the 
apparatus  used  in  connexion  with  the  New  Photography,  among  others  an 
improvement  which  he  had  himself  made  in  the  form  of  the  vacuum  tube 
employed.  A  number  of  slides  were  shown  to  illustrate  the  lecture,  many 
being  positive,  instead  of  the  usual  negative,  transparencies.  Perhaps  the 
slide  which  attracted  the  most  attention  was  one  made  from  a  photograph 
taken  by  Mr.  Ward  himself,  showing  a  child’s  hand  with  a  supplementary 
thumb.  By  means  of  this  photograph  the  doctors  were  enabled  to  decide 
whether  amputation  was  advisable  or  not. 
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April  1,  Monthly  Meeting,  Mr.  J.  Anderson  presiding. — Mr.  J.  Iveson 
Macadam,  F.R.S.E.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  gave  a  lecture  on 

Light, 

using  the  lantern  {to  illustrate.  After  the  lecture,  for  which  Mr.  Macadam 
was  heartily  thanked,  the  medals  won  at  the  recent  Exhibition  were  presented, 


©omjSponlrmce. 


BSW  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  _  No  notice  is  take 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

FLUORESCENT  SUBSTANCES  IN  X  RAY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — For  the  last  few  months  I  have  not  been  in  the  focus  of 
X  rays,  and  consequently  not  familiar  with  all  that  has  been  published  on 
the  subject.  I  note  that  Mr.  Edison  has  been  experimenting  with  various 
substances  to  render  these  mysterious  rays  visible,  and  that  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  use  of  a  calcium  preparation.  This  reminds  me  that  about 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  I  suggested  and  published  some  experiments  I 
made  with  luminous  calcium  sulphide  added  to  an  emulsion  of  silver 
bromide,  with  the  view  of  increasing  its  sensitiveness.  This  I  succeeded 
in  doing  to  a  remarkable  degree,  but  difficulties  arose  that  seemed  almost 
insurmountable.  The  only  person  I  heard  of  who  took  some  interest  in 
the  process  was  Mr.  T.  Boias,  and  he  suggested  a  vitreous  preparation  of 
the  sulphide,  doubtless  to  prevent  a  chemical  action  between  the  silver 
and  sulphide.  My  object  in  penning  this  is  to  suggest  that  great 
rapidity,  or  some  other  effects,  may  take  place  by  passing  the  X  rays 
through  a  layer  of  the  phosphorescent  calcium  sulphide. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Monte  Carlo,  April  4,  1896.  A.  L.  Henderson. 

THE  ARTIGUE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  last  issue  of  your  Journal,  Mr.  “Dogberry”  gives  us 
some  interesting  theories  about  the  bichromated  gum  process.  They  are 
but  theories ;  the  whole  discussion  lies  in  a  nutshell. 

Mr.  “Dogberry”  allows  that  bichromated  gum  can  give  detail,  but  he 
maintains  that  it  cannot  give  gradation  and  half-tones.  I  maintain  that 
it  can  yield  gradation  and  half-tone  as  well  as  any  other  process. 

I  have  worked  on  this  process  patiently  for  more  than  a  year ;  Mr. 
“  Dogberry  ”  has  not.  He  gives  us  theory ;  I  can  talk  from  practice.  He 
can  show  me  text-books,  but  I  can  show  him  prints,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so,  if  he  will  favour  me  with  his  real  name  and  address. 

I  am  certain  that  this  gentleman,  after  having  seen  properly  developed 
prints  on  properly  coated  paper,  will  go  back  on  his  wholesale  condemna¬ 
tion,  and  allow  that  the  delicate  gradation  of  the  moiree  and  the  delicate 
rounding  of  a  plump  cheek  are  not  forbidden  to  the  worker  of  the  bichro¬ 
mated  gum  process.  If  it  teas  forbidden,  nobody  with  the’  least  artistic 
feeling  would  either  use  or  advocate  the  process. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

18,  Rue  Francois  I.,  Paris,  April  6,  1896.  Robert  Demachy. 

KINETOSCOPY  ON  THE  SCREEN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Sir, — I  have  read  the  letter  in  your  issue  of  the  27th  ult.  over  the 
name  R.  W.  Paul,  but  I  decline  to  enter  into  a  wordy  contest  with  him. 
I  will  therefore  content  myself  with  a  few  statements. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  1894,  Mr.  H.  W.  Short  (the  Mr.  S.  of  your 
correspondent’s  letter),  who  was  a  constant  visitor  at  my  house,  informed 
me  that  he  knew  a  man  who  was  making  Edison  kinetoscopes,  and  who 
would  do  anything  to  get  films,  as  the  Edison  Company  would  only  sell 
Sims  to  purchasers  of  their  machines.  I  believe  that  no  patents  were 
taken  out  on  the  Edison  machine,  the  Company  relying  on  the  difficulty 
pf  the  successful  making  of  films,  and,  as  machines  were  of  no  use  with- 
put  films,  they  made  it  a  stipulation  with  the  sale  of  films  that  they  were 
inly  to  be  used  with  their  own  machines. 

Mr.  Short  knew  that  I  had  invented  an  apparatus  for  taking  (or  print- 
ng,  the  principle  is  interchangeable)  a  number  of  photographs  in  rapid 
succession,  and  suggested  that,  if  I  were  agreeable,  he  would  introduce 
ne  to  his  friend,  who  would  at  his  own  cost  make  any  machine  I 
equired,  provided  that  I  would  supply  him  with  films.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Short  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Paul  admitted  to  me  that  he  had 
10  idea  how  to  make  such  an  apparatus,  but  that  he  would  work  out  my 
deas  for  me.  I  accordingly  showed  Mr.  Paul  how  the  thing  could  be 
accomplished,  and  made  sufficient  drawings  to  enable  him  to  work  the 
nachine  out.  From  that  date  until  the  machine  was  finished  I  attended 
,t  Mr.  Paul’s  workshop  every  evening,  modifying  and  superintending  the 
uanufacture  of  this  machine.  Mr.  Short  was  only  present  on  rare 
ccasions. 

I  showed  Mr.  Short  Mr.  Paul’s  letter  in  your  issue  of  the  27th  ult., 
nd  he  seemed  very  much  surprised,  and  solemnly  declared  to  me  that 
e  (Mr.  Short)  had  not  the  faintest  idea  how  to  set  about  making  such 


an  apparatus  before  he  saw  my  models  and  drawings,  and  he  was  equally 
certain  that  Mr.  Paul  had  not ;  and,  further,  that  he  (Mr.  Short)  had 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  designing  of  the  machine. 

Mr.  Paul’s  letter  would  give  your  readers  the  impression  that  a  kind 
of  partnership  existed  between  Paul  and  myself,  and  speaks  of  “  our  first 
saleable  picture.” 

The  truth  is  that,  during  the  construction  of  the  machine,  Paul 
spoke  of  putting  a  large  sum  of  money  into  the  manufacture  of  films. 
I  expressed  myself  willing,  under  such  conditions,  to  give  him  a  share  in 
the  venture,  but,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  when  the  machine  was 
finished,  Mr.  Paul  claimed  a  half  share  in  it,  and  this  without  the 
slightest  intention  of  putting  a  sixpence  into  it.  I  very  well  remember 
Mr.  Short’s  surprise  at  this  claim  of  Paul’s.  I  finally  agreed  to  appoint 
Paul  agent,  Paul  agreeing  to  take  a  minimum  number  of  films.  Later 
on,  Paul  said  he  could  not  sell  the  minimum  number,  and  so  it  became 
necessary  for  me  to  make  other  arrangements,  which  I  accordingly  did, 
having  first  cancelled  the  agreement  with  Paul. 

If  Paul  thinks  that  he  has  any  rights  in  the  boat  race  or  any  other  of 
my  negatives,  I  would  suggest  that  he  makes  copies  of  same  in  any  shape 
or  form,  and  publishes  or  makes  any  use  whatever  of  such  copies  ;  we 
will  then  have  an  opportunity  of  deciding  whose  property  they  are. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  only  add  that  Mr.  Paul  has  never  seen  one  of 
my  negatives,  and  has  no  idea,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  how  I  print  and 
develop  my  pictures  (my  printing  machine,  which  is  a  special  one,  being 
exclusively  designed  by  myself  and  made  on  my  own  premises),  my 
methods  of  handling  film  being  also  my  own  invention. 

Apologising  for  trespassing  on  your  space,  but  I  could  not  allow  3uch  a 
letter  to  pass  without  laying  the  facts  before  you, — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Birt  Acres,  F.R.Met.S.,  F.R.P.S. 


THE  CATHODAL  PLATE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  notice  that  on  page  211  of  your  last  issue  you  regret 
that  little  has  been  done  in  the  direction  of  providing  a  plate  for  use  with 
the  Rontgen  X  rays.  We  would  therefore  bring  to  your  notice  our 
Cathodal  plate,  which  we  have  specially  manufactured,  and  are  intro¬ 
ducing  for  this  work.  This  plate  is  made  according  to  suggestions  from 
Professor  Oliver  Lodge,  and  we  hope  it  will  greatly  help  the  workers  in 
this  new  photographic  field. — We  are,  yours,  Ac., 

B.  J.  Edwards  A  Co. 

The  Grove,  Hackney,  London,  April  7,  1896. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  IN  AMERICA. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  the  above,  you  mention  that  several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  metric  system  into  photo¬ 
graphy,  in  this  country,  without  success. 

One  cause  for  this  is  the  inertia  of  the  makers  of  plates,  Ac.  For 
myself,  I  will  not  use  grains,  drachms,  and  ounces,  which  convey  no  sense 
of  proportion,  to  my  mind.  On  this  account,  I  have  asked  several  first- 
class  firms  to  print  the  formulas,  which  they  recommend  for  their  plates, 
in  metric  measures.  In  each  case,  the  reply  has  practically  been  that 
they  should  like  the  metric  system  to  be  used  exclusively,  but  that 
there  is  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  existence  of  weights  and  measures 
on  the  present  system  (or  want  of  system),  and  that  most  photographers 
are  accustomed  to  their  use.  I,  personally,  object  to  being  coerced  into 
using  such  a  jumble  as  the  apothecaries’  weight,  but  should  not  desire  tc 
interfere  with  any  one  continuing  to  use  it  if  so  inclined.  I  would  there¬ 
fore  suggest  -that  plate-makers  should  give  their  formulas  in  both 
measures,  until  the  demand  for  the  old  method  ceases. 

If  scientific  writers  would  adopt  the  same  plan,  the  value  of  their 
writings  would  be  enhanced. — I  am,  youis,  &c.,  Chas.  Louis  Hett. 

March  31,  1896. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  April  3  some  very  sound  advice  is  given 
to  assistants  seeking  employment.  Much  advice  has  been  given — at 
different  times — regarding  specimens ;  but,  may  I  ask,  is  there  no  need  for 
a  word  of  advice  to  masters  ?  or  is  it  a  foregone  conclusion  that  assistants 
are  always  to  blame  ? 

Your  advice  respecting  marking  specimens  and  enclosing  stamps  is  very 
good,  but  even  there  I  have  found  those,  who  will  not,  even  under  threats, 
restore  the  specimens  sent.  I  think  too  it  would  be  a  boon  to  assistants 
out  of  employment  if  the  advertisements  were  a  little  more  explicit  of  the 
wants  of  the  advertiser,  and  stated  that  important  item,  the  wages  to  be 
paid,  and,  unless  exceptionally  long,  the  hours  per  day  or  week  to  be 
worked.  In  following  the  situations  vacant  from  week  to  week,  I  often 

notice  such  advertisements  as  “Wanted - permanency  to  suitable 

man ;  ’  what  kind  of  person  is  wanted  I  cannot  tell,  it  certainly  is  not 
human,  judging  by  the  regularity  some  firms  advertise  the  same  want  . 
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'Some  as  regularly  as  the  seasons  have  their  advertisements,  and  always 
for  permanencies.  Assistants  in  work  would  do  well  to  note  such  firms 
and  beware. 

ffj  Again,  why  should  any  respectable  firm  decline  to  state  name  and 
address  ?  Often,  and  especially  with  assistants  who  are  married,  the 
distance  to  be  travelled  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance,  and,  had  the 
assistant  known  the  address,  his  specimens  might  not  have  been  sent,  and 
so  saved  that  awful  trouble  of  being  returned. 

To  masters  I  say,  State  what  you  require,  rate  of  pay  and  working 
hours,  and  honestly  whether  for  permanency  or  season. 

To  assistants,  Don’t  answer,  and  especially  don’t  send  specimens  to 
constant  advertisers  or  advertisements  under  cover,  avoid  all  such,  and 
don’t  send  specimens  above  your  average  work ;  your  average  work  is 
wanted,  and  your  average  specimens  are  least  often  stolen  or  “  mixed.” 

There  always  will  be  the  unscrupulous  ones  who  will  have  an  assistant 
travel  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  for  two  or  three  months’ 
work,  and  assistants  who  over- state  themselves,  and  are  consequently 
soon  “out”  again  ;  but  much  good  may  be  done  and  trouble  saved  if  those 
wanting  assistants  and  those  requiring  situations,  would  each  state 
clearly  in  the  first  instance  what  is  required. 

Those  who  act  honestly  and  fairly  are  not  the  ones  to  be  always 
changing  or  advertising ;  assistants  in  the  present  condition  of  trade  are 
only  too  pleased  to  stay  where  they  are  treated  respectably. 

Provincial  Operator. 


to  ©orresfpottlrmtg. 


***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  York- street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
amid  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

'***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

^Photographs  Registered 

L.  Yarney,  Bridge-street,  Buckingham. — Photograph  of  John  Locke  Stratton. 

F.  R.  Robinson,  138,  Anerley-road,  S.E.~  Two  Photographs  of  Rev.  Joseph  Halsey. 
William  J.  Bishop,  15,  Maygrove-road,  Brondesbury,  N.W. — Photograph  of  Ribbon 
Lightning. 

J.  Horsburgh,  131,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh. — Two  Portraits  of  the  Most  Rev. 
Angus  Macdonald,  D.D.,  Roman  Catholic  Archbisho%i  of  Scotland. 


Rays. — C.  Richards.  Your  medical  coil  and  battei’y  are  quite  useless  for 
experiments  in  the  “  New  Photography,”  even  if  you  added  two  more 
cells,  or  even  half  a  dozen  more,  for  that  matter.  § 

'Mock  Platinotypes. — Suspicious.  The  print  sent  is  not  a  platinotype  but 

a  bromide  print.  If  you  immerse  one  of  the  others  in  a  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  you  will  find  the  image  will  disappear.  If  it 
were  platinum,  there  would  be  no  change. 

Yellow  Tones.— S.  Sharman.  If  the  gelatine  prints  sometimes  turn  out  all 
right,  and  at  other  times  they  are  “  yellow,  and  of  a  bilious  coldur,”  it 
is  clear  that  the  combined  bath  is  not  in  proper  order.  Why  not  use 
the  sulphocyanide  toning  bath,  and  tone  and  fix  separately  ? 

Repairs.— M.  McE.  If  the  premises  are  held  upon  a  repairing  lease,  the 
tenant  will  have  to  do  the  repairs,  even  if  the  damage  is  not  done  by 
him  or  his  employes.  The  landlord  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
damage  caused  by  mischievous  or  evil-disposed  people  from  the  outside 
— that  is  the  tenant’s  affair. 

•  Copying, — T,  Raynor.  The  reason  why  you  cannot  get  the  image  sharp 
when  it  is  the  same  size  as  the  original  is  that  the  camera  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  sufficiently  for  the  lens  used.  Either  a  shorter-focus  lens  or  a  longer 
camera  is  necessary.  In  copying  same  size  the  camera  must  extend  to 
double  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens. 

Photographs  on  China.— W.  Wright  asks:  “Can  you  tell  me  the  way  to 
put  photographs  on  china?” — The  best  way  is  the  carbon  process. 
Develop  the  picture  on  flexible  support,  and  then  transfer  it  to  the 
china,  which  has  previously  been  coated  with  gelatine  containing  a 
little  chrome  alum.  Any  manual  on  the  carbon  process  will  give 
working  details. 

"Tacky  Varnish. — T.  Handley.  As  we  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
varnish,  we  cannot  say  why  it  remains  tacky  instead  of  drying  hard. 
Neither  is  it  possible,  without  that  information,  to  say  what  can  be 
added  to  it  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  negatives,  however,  are  not  spoilt, 
for,  if  the  varnish  be  cleaned  off  with  spirit,  they  can  he  revarnished 
with  another  and  harder  varnish. 

'Toning. — E.  F.  Peale  writes  :  “I  am  glad  to  find  I  can  get  as  good  results 
with  the  separate  solutions  (toning  and  fixing),  which  you  gave  reply  to 
ia,  i  V!  a  little  time  back.  I  can  get  better  results  if  I  place  prints  into 
toning  without  washing.  Is  there  any  harm  in  doing  so  ?  We  certainly 
recommend  the  prints  to  be  thoroughly  washed  before  they  are  put  into 
^  .the  toning  bath,  on  the  score  of  greater  permanency. 


Tax  on  Vehicle. — R.  W.  writes  :  “  1  have  two  places  of  business— towns  live 
miles  apart — and  do  a  good  deal  of  outdoor  work.  Last  year  I  started  a 
horse  and  trap  to  help  me  in  the  business — going  from’ town  to  town, 
and  conveying  the  apparatus  for  outdoor  jobs.  It  has  a  cover,  re- 
movable,  on  which  my  name  is  painted.  This  year  I  am  taxed  for  it. 
Is  that  legal,  as  I  require  the  horse  and  trap  for  my  business  If  the 
horse  and  trap  is  used  exclusively  for  business  purposes  and  no  other, 
it  is  exempt ;  but,  if  it  is  occasionally  used  for  pleasure,  it  is  not. 

Carbon  Printing.— L.  E.  X.  If  the  glass  is  clean,  and  it  is  well  rubbed  over 
with  French  chalk  before  the  collodion  is  applied,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  stripping  the  pictures  off  when  they  are  dry.  We  imagine, 
from  your  letter,  and  as  you  do  not  care  for  the  high  gloss,  that  you 
have  been  trying  to  strip  them  before  they  are  perfectly  ilry.  If  that  is 
so,  it  is  the  cause  of  the  failure.  Let  the  pictures  become  perfectly  dry 
before  they  are  stripped  ;  the  high  glaze  can  be  destroyed  afterwards 
by  simply  putting  them  in  water  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  re-drying 
them. 

Copyright.— Woodbury  Permanent  Photographic  Printing  Company 
write :  “  Having  some  recollection  of  a  report  of  a  case  in  your 
Journal  in  which  an  operator  claimed  copyright  in  a  negative  made 
,  by  him  while  in  the  employ  of  some  persons  who  duly  paid  him  for 
the  same,  and  who  was  non-suited  in  his  action,  we  should  feel  obliged 
if  you  could  inform  us  where  we  could  obtain  a  report  of  the  case,  or  one 
of  a  similar  sort.” — We  have  no  recollection  of  such  a  case  having  been 
taken  into  Court.  Possibly  some  reader  may  be  able  to  give  the 
desired  information. 

Print  Criticism. — Alpha  writes :  “In  your  issue  of  February  7  you  criticised 
some  prints  for  me,  so  I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  more  prints 
for  criticism  and  advice.” — In  reply:  1  and  2.  Fairly  good  studies  of 
river  scenery,  that  would  have  been  improved  by  the  addition  of  suit¬ 
able  clouds.  3.  Poor  in  selection.  4.  A  very  good  study  of  children, 
but,  in  our  humble  opinion,  vignetting  for  groups  is  best  not  attempted. 
This  and  No.  5  would  probably  have  gained  by  being  printed  on  a 
surface  paper.  6.  An  excellent  bit  of  interior  work.  7.  Spoilt  by  the 
vignetting.  8.  Extremely  good. 

Lens,  Style  of  Portrait. — Foci  puts  the  following  queries:  “1.  What  is 
the  most  suitable  length  of  focus  for  lens  to  take  cabinet  head,  such  as 
frontispiece  in  Almanac?  2.  What  is  the  shortest  lens  (focus)  that  it 
is  possible  to  use,  having  an  eye  to  good  results  (artistic)  ?  3.  What  is 
the  style  of  head  known  as  the  Richmond  head  ?” — 1.  Twelve  to 
thirteen  inches.  2.  This  focus  lens  is  very  suitable  for  cabinet-size 
pictures,  and  one  of  shorter  focus  is  not  to  be  recommended  if  artistic 
pictures  are  desired.  3.  Vignetted  heads,  about  life  size,  slightly 
tinted,  worked  in  the  style  peculiar  to  the  late  Mr.  Richmond. 

Water  Supply. — S.  W.  B.  says  :  “  I  am  a  photographer  in  town,  and  do  the 
printing  in  the  suburbs.  The  house  there  is  a  large  one,  and  is  very 
highly  rated,  and  the  water  rate  is  based  upon  the  rating  of  the  house. 
As  I  use  the  water  for  business  purposes,  can  I  not  compel  the  Company 
to  supply  a  meter,  and  charge  according  to  the  quantity  used  ?”— -Yes, 
we  believe  you  can  ;  but  we  should  advise  you  not  to  do  so,  for,  if  you 
did,  you  would  probably  find  .your  water  hill  considerably  increased, 
particularly  if  you  wash  the  negatives  and  prints  in  running  water.  We 
strongly  suspect  that,  if  the  Company  knew  that  water  was  used  for 
business  purposes,  they  would  compel  you  to  have  a  meter  and  pay 
accordingly. 

Developing. — J.  B.  Weber  says:  “I  have  lately  been  using  a  very  slow 
developer  for  snap-shots,  as  recommended  by  various  papers  some  short 
time  ago  (a  very  dilute  pyro  developer),  and  the  negatives  are  pretty 
good,  but  the  gelatine  is  too  much  coloured  yellow  by  the  process.  I 
have  tried  citric,  acid,  but  in  vain.  The  negatives  remain  six  to  eight 
hours  in  the  pyro  solution,  and  under-exposed  plates  show  more  details 
than  a  rapid  developer  could  produce.  With  more  exposure,  or  rather 
better  light,  the  negatives  get  a  little  too  dense  or  opaque,  which  is 
made  still  worse  by  tbe  yellow  colour  the  gelatine  gets  in  the  hath. 
Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  ?  ” — Clear  the  negatives  in  a  bath  of  saturated 
solution  of  alum,  20  ounces  ;  hydrochloric  acid,  1  ounce. 

Line  Drawings  from  Photographs. — Albert  Strauss  says:  “Some  time 
ago  (perhaps  two  years  or  more)  there  appeared  in  your  Journal  a 
short  description  of  a  method  by  which  a  line  drawing  in  Indian  ink 
could  be  obtained  from  a  photograph  on  ordinary  drawing  paper.  The 
paper  was  salted  and  sensitised,  and  a  print  taken,  which  was  then  gone 
over  with  Indian  ink,  and  afterwards  dissolved  away,  leaving  the  line- 
drawing  only.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  for  a  repetition  of  the  paragraph  ?  ” 

. -We  cannot  trace  the  paragraph.  After  having  traced  the  outlines  in 

Indian  ink,  the  remaining  parts  of  the  photograph  may  be  obliterated 
by  converting  them  into  silver  bromide  or  chloride  and  dissolving  out 
in  hypo.  Or  the  image  may  be  simply  bleached  by  means  of  mercuric 
chloride,  which  thus  gives  black  lines  on  a  white  ground. 

Lens— Shutter. — College  asks  :  “1.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  advice  as 
to  a  lens  for  a  hand  camera  ?  I  am  unable  to  decide  between  Dall- 
meyer’s  stigmatic,  working  at  /- 4  focus,  5J  inches,  and  a  Zeiss,  working 
at  /-6-3.  I  want  the  lens  for  general  work,  but  principally  landscape 
and  street  scenes.  Does  the  lens  at  /- 4  give  as  great  a  depth  of  focus 
as  a  lens  at  f-6'3  ?  2.  How  short  an  exposure  is  necessary  to  obtain 
street  scenes  that  are  quite  sharp,  showing  no  motion?  3.  Is  the 
Thornton-Pickard  special  instantaneous  shutter  as  rapid  as  any  shutter 
I  can  get,  working  in  front  of  the  lens  ?  Would  you  recommend  this 
form  of  shutter  ?”—l.  A,  lens  with  an  aperture  of  f-4  will  not  have  the 
same  “depth  of  focus”  as  one  with  an  opening  f-6'3.  2.  About  the 

fiftieth  of  a  second  will  give  a  sharp  picture.  3.  Yes.  It  is  a  very 
good  shutter  indeed. 

%*  Several  answers  to  correspondents,  Editorial  Table,  and  other  communica* 
tions  unavoidably  held  over. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

is  high  time,  we  think,  that  a  protest  should  be  uttered 
gainst  the  class  of  illustrations  appearing  in  many  publica- 
pns  which  depend  on  photography  for  the  means  of  filling 
leir  pages  with  pictorial  matter.  It  appears  to  be  the  aim  of 
le  conductors  of  these  publications  to  get  as  near  as  possible 
the  line  which  separates  riskiness  of  subject  from  downright 
decency  without  actually  overstepping  it,  and  they  seemingly 
perience  no  difficulty  at  all  in  obtaining  negatives  and  half- 
ne  blocks  of  subjects,  the  one  and  only  effect  of  which  can  be 
pander  to  and  gratify  the  depraved  appetites  of  the  un¬ 
manly  and  prurient-minded  patrons  of  the  cheap  bookstall. 


That  third-rate  music-hall  artists,  theatrical  chorus  girls, 
ud  vain  females  of  that  kind  should  freely  accord  photo- 
japhers  the  “privilege”  of  photographing  them,  and  pose, 
<  ggestively  and  scantily  garbed,  before  the  camera,  with  the 
■u’tain  knowledge  that  the  resulting  “picture”  is  to  be  circu¬ 
ited  broadcast  throughout  the  land,  is  indeed  pitiful  to 
•mtemplate ;  but  we  are  less  sorry  for  these  coarse-minded 
Sels  on  their  sex  than  for  the  photographers  and  journalists 


to  w'hom  the  conception  and  execution  of  such  deplorable 
examples  of  modern  illustrations  are  due.  Nowadays,  for  a 
penny,  the  youth  may  obtain  across  the  counter  of  a  respect¬ 
able  bookseller’s  shop  a  number  of  “  photographs  ”  of  vulgar 
actresses,  vulgarly  posed  and  vulgarly  attired,  which  in  former 
times  would,  happily,  have  cost  much  more,  and,  as  a  rule, 
were  only  obtainable  in  the  restricted  market  of  HolyweH- 
street,  Strand.  These  productions,  moreover,  have  not  even 
the  saving  feature  of  being  artistic  in  arrangement  or  treat¬ 
ment;  they  offend  against  the  moral  and  aesthetic  sentiments, 
and  rest  their  raison-d'-etre  solely  on  their  close  proximity  to 
indecency.  Even  on  the  comparatively  low  ground  of  the 
considerations  due  to  and  demanded  by  public  propriety,  we 
are  confident  that  no  sensible  man  of  the  world  will  quarrel 
with  our  objection  to  the  publications  we  are  alluding  to,  and 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularise. 

*  *  * 

We  are  sorry  that  the  beautiful  art  of  photography  should 
be  prostituted  in  this  manner.  The  remorseless  fidelity  of  the 
lens  and  dry  plate  confers  upon  such  illustrations  a  degree  of 
unmitigated  realism  which  a  draughtsman  (and  some  members 
of  this  class  of  artists  are  just  now,  in  certain  papers,  sailing 
dangerously  near  the  wind)  would  tone  dowrn  or  avoid.  That 
one  of  the  papers  we  have  in  mind  will  ere  long  give  publicity 
to  a  half-tone  phototype  which  results  in  a  prosecution,  is  our 
aspiration,  for  then,  probably,  a  check  will  be  given  to  the 
dissemination  of  the  class  of  illustration  we  are  referring  to, 
and  the  reproach,  that  photog>aphy  and  photographers  are 
responsible  for  the  production  of  pictures  that  are  only  pub¬ 
lished  by  reason  of  their  offensiveness  and  vulgarity,  will  no 
longer  hold  good. 

*  *  * 

The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Camera  Club  will  open  on  the 
27th  inst.  Besides  Captain  Abney,  the  President,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  Lord  Rayleigh,  Mr.  Bothamley,  Mr.  Chapman 
Jones,  Mr.  Pringle,  Dr.  Eder,  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  and  Professor 
Norman  Lockyer  will  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  We  learn 
from  the  Club  Journal  that  apparatus  for  work  with  the 
Rontgen  rays  is  at  the  disposal  of  members  on  the  Club’s 
premises.  “  It  is  also  nothing  but  right,”  says  the  Journal 
with  delicious  complacency,  “  that  the  leading  photographic 
Club  in  the  world  should  show’  the  way  in  matters  of  this 
kind.” 
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The  new  season’s  Handbook  of  Imperial  Plates,  Papers,  and 
Films  has  been  sent  us  by  the  Imperial  Dry  Plate  Company  of 
Cricklewood.  Useful  information  and  hints  with  regard  to  the 
manipulation  of  the  Company’s  sensitive  preparations  are 
given ;  and  there  are  three  articles,  one  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Lambert,  on  “Outdoor  Photography;”  a  second  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Wall,  on  “  Hints  for  the  Dark  Room  and  a  third  by  Dr. 
Acworth,  on  “  The  Choice  of  Developers.”  We  have  read  all 
three  articles  with  great  pleasure,  for  they  are  pithy  and 
practial. 

*  *  * 

A  well-known  professional  photographer,  who  was  recently 
sojourning  in  Belgium,  wrote  us  from  there  that  he  came 
across  a  photographer  working  a  12x10  snap-shot  camera 
(very  light),  made  by  Loman,  of  Amsterdam.  It  was  focussed 
by  means  of  a  reflector  somewhat  like  the  Vanneck,  so  that  the 
picture  could  be  seen  until  the  instant  of  exposure.  He  was 
using  a  Goerz  lens,  working  at/-16.  We  have  been  for  some 
time  expecting  a  development  in  the  size  of  hand  cameras,  but 
we  scarcely  anticipated  3  et  a  while  hearing  that  one  of  such 
comparatively  mammoth  dimensions  as  12x10  would  come 
into  use. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  F.  K.  Hurman,  of  2,  St.  Nicholas-buildings,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  informs  us  that  the  partnership  heretofore  subsist¬ 
ing  between  Mr.  E.  W.  A.  Schumann  and  himself  has  been 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  as  and  from  March  28  last.  The 
business  will  in  future  be  carried  on  by  Mr.  Hurman  alone. 

* 

The  Britannia  Works  Company  send  us  two  neatly  got-up 
and  instructive  little  pamphlets  relating  to  the  use  of  P.  0.  P.  and 
the  prices  of  their  plates  and  films,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
make  the  following  remarks  with  reference  to  the  suggestion 
of  a  photographer,  which  we  noted  last  week,  concerning  the 
provision  of  P.  0.  P.  cut  to  four  inches  by  five  and  a  half 
inches.  Our  correspondent  will  see  from  the  Company’s  letter 
that  his  wants  have  been  anticipated  :  “  Will  you  allow  us 
to  point  out  to  a  ‘  Practical  Photographer  ’  that  we  have  listed 
and  sold  the  size  he  names,  with  other  professional  sizes,  for 
the  last  four  years.  Further,  as  you  will  see  by  our  price-list, 
we  pack  all  sizes,  in  gross  boxes,  for  professional  use,  at 
popular  prices.  If  your  correspondent  will  write  to  us  on  a 
postcard,  we  shall  be  happy  to  give  him  full  particulars.” 

*  *  ■* 

A  friend  in  New  York  has  favoured  us  with  some  copies  of 
the  New  York  Journal ,  which  waxes  eloquent  over  Edison’s 
“  greatest  gift  to  science.”  It  is  to  be  a  gift  to  the  scientific 
fraternity,  we  are  informed,  and  the  great  genius,  with  marvel¬ 
lous  magnanimity,  not  only  declines  to  secure  a  patent  for  his 
invention,  but  he  has  given  the  right  to  manufacture  it  to  a 
former  employe.  This  “invention”  is,  of  course,  the  fluoro- 
scope.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Edison’s  fortunate  employe  will  not 
have  causa  to  set  no  higher  value  on  his  acquisition  than  that 
usually  bestowed  on  most  things  obtained  at  the  same  rate  of 
payment.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  indiscriminate  and 
unearned  adulation  of  our  New  York  contemporary  to  the 
admirable  paper  by  Mr.  Herbert  Jackson  that  appears  in 
the  Chemical  News,  of  March  27,  wherein  that  gentleman 
modestly  narrates  his  experiments  with  several  of  some  three 


hundred  substances  he  has  been  experimenting  with  for  two- 
years  in  connexion  with  the  examination  of  opaque  object# 
through  which  the  radiations  from  excited  Crookes’  tubes  are 
allowed  to  pass.  Mr.  Edison  is  to  be  felicitated  on  his  con¬ 
descension  in  abstaining  from  patenting  his  invention. 


*  PRISON  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Some  time  ago  we  commented  upon  a  new  regulation  that  wa# 
made  with  regard  to  the  photographing  of  prisoners.  The 
regulation  is  now  in  force,  and  each  prisoner  is  photographed 
in  two  positions  on  the  same  plate,  one  a  direct  profile  and 
the  other  a  direct  full  face,  with  the  hands  spread  out  on  the 
front  of  the  chest.  These  are  the  regulation  positions,  and  the 
operator  has  no  option  in  the  matter.  Why  these  set  poses 
were  adopted  is  because  the  powers  that  be  at  New  Scotland 
Yard  think  that  these  views  of  the  face  afford  a  better  mean# 
of  identification  than  any  others.  Experienced  portrait  photo¬ 
graphers,  with  some  features,  would,  nevertheless,  think  other 
wise. 

Police  photography,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  portraits  that 
are  sometimes  shown  at  the  police  stations  of  persons  “  wanted,” 
is  capable  of  considerable  improvement.  The  portraits  are 
printed  from  process  blocks,  together  with  the  letterpreB# 
description  of  the  culprits  ;  but,  however  good  the  blocks  may 
have  been,  they  are  completely  ruined,  as  many  other  block# 
are,  in  the  printing  and  by  the  paper  employed,  which  seems 
to  be  of  the  commonest  description.  Even  that  is  made  worse 
in  some  of  the  examples  we  have  seen  through  the  printing- 
being  done  on  the  back — the  web  side — of  the  paper;  indeed, 
some  of  the  prints  are  mere  blotches,  and,  instead  of  aiding  the 
police,  they  are  quite  as  likely  to  mislead  them. 

Portrait- process  blocks  always  require  careful  printing  on 
suitable  paper,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
so  dealt  with,  except  the  cost.  That  need  not,  however,  be 
greatly  increased,  as  the  portraits  are  but  small,  and  they 
might  be  printed  separately  on  good  paper  and  mounted  on 
the  printed  bill  afterwards.  An  objection  might  be  raised  to 
that  on  account  of  a  risk  of  the  portrait  coming  off  if  exposed 
in  wet  weather.  This  can,  however,  be  avoided  by  employing 
an  insoluble  cement,  such  as  glue  containing  a  little  chrome 
alum  or  bichromate  of  potash,  which  would  be  rendered 
insoluble  by  exposure  to  light,  or  by  a  little  formalin. 


Stereoscopic  Sciographs.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  MM.  A.  Imbert  and  II.  Bertin- Sands 
exhibited  stereoscopic  photographs  obtained  by  the  Rdntgen  rays. 


Invisible  Radiations.  —  M.  H.  Becquerel  continues  his 
researches  in  this  obscure  phase  of  what,  perhaps,  may  be  termed 
light.  We  have,  on  a  previous  occasion,  described  the  effects  of 
radiations  from  artificial  hexagonal  blends  that  he  had  observed; 
but  in  his  more  recent  communications  to  the  Academy  he  has 
found,  and  M.  Trovat  has  had  a  similar  experience,  that  this  body, 
which  at  first  emitted  most  powerful  rajs,  capable  of  readily  passing 
through  opaque  bodies,  gradually  loses  its  power,  and,  after  a  series 
of  excitations,  gradually  becomes  inert  and  incapable  of  emitting 
any  actinic  radiation  whatever. 


Other  Phosphorescent  Bodies.— M.  Becquerel  finds  that 
this  radiation  is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  for  the  rays  from  phosphorescing 
calcium  sulphide,  for  instance,  were  powerless  to  pass  through  opaque 
substances. 
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Invisible  Actinic  Radiations  from  Uranium. 

M.  Becquerel’s  most  interesting  work,  however,  is  perhaps  his  in¬ 
vestigations  upon  the  emission  from  uranium  compounds..  He  finds 
the  permanence  of  these  radiations  is  prodigious.  Kept  in  the  dark 
for  fifteen  days,  free  from  any  radiations  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  he  yet  found  the  original  emission  power  reduced  m 
but  the  slightest  degree.  He  considers  the  phenomena  to  he  one  of 
invisible  phosphorescence,  if  such  a  term]  be  not  a  misnomer.  It  is 
not  all  of  the  uranium  salts  that  fluoresce  or  phosphoresce.  The 
preen  uranous  salts  which  he  is  working  'with  exhibit  neither 
phenomenon,  though  they  act  strongly  upon  the  photographic  plate 
through  opaque  obstacles.  One  very  remarkable  effect  was  obtained 
with  some  uranium  nitrate,  the  phosphorescence  of  which  disappears 
when  the  salt  is  heatei  or  melted  in  its  own  water  of  crystallisation. 
Some  of  this  he  melted,  and  allowed  to  crystallise  in  the  dark,  yet, 
when  placed  over  a  plate  covered  by  thick  Jopaque  paper,  it  acted  as 
powerfully  as  crystals  recently  rendered  active  by  light. 


He  finds  the  relative  opacity  of  bodies  to  the  rays  emitted  to  be 
very  different  from  the  Rontg  n  rays.  For  example,  with  a,  thick¬ 
ness  of  two  millimetres,  water  was  very  transparent,  solutions  of 
copper  nitrate,  gold  chloride,  uranium  nitrate,  chlorophyll  solutions 
only  moderately  so,  uranium  glass  was  opaque,  and  aluminium  sheet 
sparingly  transparent.  Tin  was  more  opaque,  and  cobalt  blue  glass 
more  opaque  than  any  of  the  metals.  Also  again,  unlike  the  Rontgen 
rays,  he  was  able  to  obtain  refraction.  He  placed  some  uranium 
nitrate  crystals  in  a  short  tube  attached  near  to.  the  edge  of  a.  prism, 
then  developed  the  plate  (it  could  not  be  said  to  he  the  image), 
whereupon  he  found  a  distinct  trace  of  a  line  indicating  the  edge  of 
the  prism,  and  a  diffused  effect  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  in 
the  place  where,  if  the  rays  had  been  refracted,  it  might  be  expected 
that  the  position  they  deviated  to  would  be  situated.  Refraction 
was  thus  clearly  shown. _ _ 

Meteorological.  Predictions  up  to  Rate.— We  are  al1 

familiar  with  the  daily  weather  forecasts  which  we  hunt  for  in  the 
pages  of  our  daily  papers,  where  they  appear  with  regular  irregularity 
as  to  position  ;  but  the  Americans  are  about  to  introduce  something 
far  in  advance  as  to  ready  reference.  We  read  that  in  a  few  weeks’ 
time  the  stamper  used  at  Washington  for  cancelling  the  postage 
3tamps  of  letters,  &c.,  in  transit — which  will,  of  course,  be  changed 

qaily _ will  impress  upon  the  stamp  the  weather  forecast  for  the  day, 

30  that,  instead  of  the  irritating  search  in  the  newspaper  columns, 
the  anxious  searcher  after  meteorological  vaticination  will  merely  have 
to  look  at  his  morning’s  correspondence  to  find  all  he  requires. 


New  Source  of  Platinum.— The  precarious  nature  of  the 
supply  of  platinum  was  well  shown  a  year  or  two  ago,  when  a  small 
combination  was  able  to  “  bull  ’  the  price  of  this  metal,  till  from  a 
sum  below  30s.  an  ounce  it  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds  almost  to  the 
value  of  gold.  It  will  therefore  be  good  news  to  photographers 
chat  a  new  source  of  supply  has  been  discovered  of  such  large  area 
that  it  may  fairly  be  expected  to  bring  down  the  price  to  a  level 
never  before  reached.  AVe  read  that  in  New  South  A\  ales  a  bed  of 
platiniferous  lead  over  a  mile  long  has  been  discovered.  It  has  been 
known  for  some  time  past  that  the  metal  was  to  be  found,  but  it  had 
not  been  properly  worked.  It  is  stated  that  the  platinum  is  to  be 
present  to  the  large  extent  of  75  per  cent. 


Another  Big*  Telescope. — These  monster  instruments  appear 
!:o  be  part  of  the  scientific  achievements  distinguishing  the  end  of 
,he  century,  and  we  are  promised  the  advent  of  a  new  one  under 
lovel  conditions  of  introduction.  Hitherto,  a  princely  benefactor 
aas  been  the  inspiring  genius  of  their  creation,  but  in  this  new 
celescope  the  fees  of  visitors  are  looked  to,  to  take  the  place  of 
nillionaire  donors.  At  the  Berlin  Exposition,  which  is  to  open 
aext  month,  and  continue  for  five  months,  it  is  proposed  to  exhibit 
n  the  rough  one  of  the  enormous  objectives  which  has  been  success- 
iully  cast  by  Hr.  Schott,  and  it  is  expected  that  enough  money  will 


be  raised  to  enable  this  glass  to  he  purchased  and  polished.  The 
instrument  is  partly  completed,  but  the  largest  objective,  110  centi¬ 
metres  in  diameter,  has  to  be  paid  for  and  polished.  The  mounting 
is  arranged  for  the  use  of  two  separate  objectives,  the  one  already 
finished  designed  for  precise  visual  work,  and  the  other,  of  larger 
area  and  shorter  focus,  for  photographic. 


Forthcoming*  Sale  of  Old  Masters. — The  Standard's 
German  correspondent  says  that  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
paintings  in  Berlin  is  to  be  disposed  of  by  auction  at  Cologne  on  the 
28th  and  29th  inst.  It  consists  of  some  two  hundred  and  twenty 
p:ctures  hy  old  Italian,  German,  and  Dutch  masters,  a  good  many  of 
them  being  masterpieces.  Amongst  the  works  are  ATandyke’s 
portrait  of  Charles  the  First  of  England,  formerly  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton;  Rembrandt’s  celebrated  large  landscape, 
with  Judah  and  Thamar ;  Paolo  A'eronese’s  Catarina  Cornaro  handiny 
the  Crown  of  Cyprus  to  the  Doye  of  Venice ;  Titian’s  St.  Aynes,  &c. 
It  is  mentioned  that  hardly  one  of  the  great  Dutch  masters  is 
missing  in  the  catalogue.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  any  of  this 
collection  will  find  a  home  in  this  country.  Not  a  few  of  them,  we 
expect,  if  they  leave  Germany,  will  go  to  America,  as  wealthy 
Americans  have  been  large  purchasers  of  old  masters  during  the 
past  few  years.  _ 


Colour  of  Negatives  and  Retouching.— A  not  unim¬ 
portant  point  in  connexion  with  the  colour  of  negatives,  more 
especially  portrait  negatives,  was  touched  upon  at  one  of  the  recent 
meetings  of  the  Photographic  Club,  namely  the  advantage  it  was  to 
the  retoucher  to  have  the  negative  of  the  same  colour  as  that  of  the 
pencil  to  be  employed  in  working  it  up.  If  the  negative  is  stained 
yellow,  for  example,  the  retouching  will  be  of  a  different  colour 
from  that  of  .the  image,  and  will  have  a  different  printing  value,  and 
in  this  way  many  retouchers,  of  unlimited  experience,  get  misled  in 
their  work,  the  result  being  that  the  retouching  shows  very  con¬ 
spicuously  in  the  finished  print,  which  was  not  anticipated  by  the 
artist.  It  is  a  little  surprising  that  this  subject  has  not,  before  now, 
gained  greater  prominence  than  it  has  done.  It  just  occurs  to  us 
that,  if  the  negatives  are  not  made  the  colour  of  the  pencil, 
pencils  can  be  made  the  different  colours  of  negatives  merely  by  the 
use  of  suitable  pigments ;  but  whether  the  pencil-makers  would  con¬ 
sider  the  business  worth  their  consideration  is  another  matter. 


Variations  in  Pyrogallic  Acid. — Air.  Cadett  is  reported 
to  have  made  a  very  important  statement  at  the  Photographic  Club 
the  other  evening.  It  was  that  in  plate  speed  testing  with  recent 
samples  of  pyro  he  had  found  the  speed  of  plates  three  times  as 
fast  as  with  the  Hurter  &  Driffield  standard  development,  and 
this  led  him  to  suspect  that  the  makers  of  pyrogallic  acid  might 
be  mixing  with  it  one  of  the  newer  developers,  such  as  metol, 
or  in  some  other  way  varying  it.  He  further  said  :  “  In  any  case, 
he  noted  the  fact  that,  with  some  makes,  or,  rather,  with  some 
batches  of  pyrogallic  acid,  he  got  higher  speed  results  than  with 
others.”  This  may  possibly  account  for  some  of  the  discrepancies  of 
the  relative  speed  of  the  same  brands  of  plates  at  various  times  in 
the  hands  of  different  workers.  It  also  shows,  as  Air.  Cowan  pointed 
out,  that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
was  right  in  agreeing  that  the  only  correct  method  of  speed  deter¬ 
mination  was  that  one  which  tested  the  plates  with  the  particular 
developer  with  which  they  were  to  be  used.  Ergo  Alessrs.  Hurter  & 
Driffield  were  entirely  wrong  in  saying  that  all  developers  gave  the 
same  speed  readings. 


An  Amusing*  Reply. — Last  week  we  alluded  to  the  amusing 
photographic  queries  and  answers  that  often  appear  in  an  evening 
contemporary.  In  reply  to  the  query,  “  AS  hat  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  way  to  develop  an  ordinary  negative?”  a  writer  says  he 
has  used  the  following  for  years  :  “  SVashing  soda  (lumps),  2A  ozs.; 
sulphate  of  soda,  2^  ozs. ;  bromide  of  potassium,  20  grs. ;  hot  water, 
30  ozs.  AVhen  cold,  decant  clear  for  use.  To  develop,  take  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  the  plate  well  in  developing  glass,  and  add  pyrogallic 
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acid  enough  to  cover  a  sixpence.  Stir  with  a  glass  rod,  and  pour  on 
the  plate.  Don’t  hurry  it ;  it  is  sure  to  come.  Let  it  come  out  till 
all  details  are  well  out,  and  add  more  pyro  till  you  can  hardly  discern 
the  subject  in  safe  dark  ruby  light.  Wash  slightly,  and  fix  in  hijpo- 
phosphate  of  soda,  4  ozs. ;  water,  10  ozs. ;  and  clear  in  alum  bath 
^  oz.  to  6  ozs.,  or  7  ozs.  of  water.”  The  italics  are  ours.  No  size  of 
plate  is  mentioned  for  the  sixpence  measure  of  pyro  ;  so,  presumably, 
it  will  be  the  right  quantity  for  any  size  plate.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  the  learner  has  succeeded  with  the  formula 
and  instructions,  also  to  see  the  negatives  of  the  gentleman  who  has 
used  it  for  years,  especially  as  they  are  fixed  with  hypophosphate  of 
soda. 

- * - 

HALF-TONE  SCREENS  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

I. 

From  a  theoretical  point  of  view  the  reproduction  of  half-tone  screens 
by  photographic  means,  when  a  good  original  is  available,  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  ease,  involving  only  the  ability  to  work  with  average 
cleanness  and  skill ;  but,  when  the  process  is  put  into  practice,  it  does 
not,  at  the  outset,  turn  out  to  be  quite  such  easy  work  as  it  would 
seem  in  theory,  and,  in  fact,  to  one  who  has  had  no  previous 
experience  in  similar  work,  the  first  attempts  will,  no  doubt,  prove  to 
be  complete  failures. 

It  may  be  asked,  in  view  of  the  perfection  to  which  modern 
diamond-ruled  screens  have  been  brought  and  their  comparative 
cheapness,  what  inducement  there  is  to  resort  to  photographic  re¬ 
productions.  Of  course,  for  all  ordinary  purposes  and  where  an 
original  screen  is  already  available,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  photo¬ 
graphic  substitute,  but  it  is  only  in  large  establishments  and  where 
unlimited  capital  is  available  that  there  can  be  any  great  choice  of 
u  rulings  ”  to  suit  different  subjects.  It  may  be  that  to  produce  the 
best  result  a  slightly  coarser  or  finer  screen  may  be  desirable  or  one 
in  which  the  ratio  betweeen  black  and  white  is  different,  but  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  complete  collection  of  ruled  screens  would  be  a  very  costly 
matter,  whereas  to  produce  them  as  required  by  photographic  means 
is  not  only  possible,  but  costs  no  more  than  the  price  of  the  materials. 

As  to  the  means  to  be  employed,  I  fancy  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  preference  for  collodion  over  gelatine 
films.  Though  for  ordinary  process  purposes  it  may  be,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  matter  of  taste  whether  collodion  or  gelatine  plates  are  the 
more  suitable,  I  think  for  actual  screen  purposes  the  greater  trans¬ 
parency  and  freedom  from  colour  of  collodion  give  it  an  enormous 
advantage  over  gelatine.  Indeed,  I  have  never  succeeded  even  with 
specially  prepared  gelatine  films  in  obtaining  a  screen  that  was 
capable  of  use  in  the  camera,  whereas  with  collodion  the  clearness 
and  transparency  are  equal  to  diamond  rulings. 

The  choice,  then,  rests  between  wet  and  dry-collodion  plates,  and 
between  the  bath  and  emulsions.  Although,  no  doubt,  many  old 
wet-plate  workers  will  prefer  to  rely  upon  the  bath  and  wet 
collodion,  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that,  for  many  reasons,  a  dry  film 
is  preferable  to  a  wet  one ;  but,  if  only  for  the  greater  cleanliness  in 
working,  and  the  greater  ease  with  which  a  dry  film  free  from 
minute  defects  can  be  prepared,  the  latter  will  recommend  itself; 
besides  which,  the  dry  plate  can  be  used  in  absolute  contact  with  the 
screen  if  necessary.  As  to  the  choice  between  the  bath  and  emulsion, 
that  is  only  regulated  by  mechanical  conditions.  If  an  emulsion  is 
at  hand  that  will  give  a  film  of  the  needful  uniformity,  that  is  free 
from  structure  of  any  kind,  and  more  particularly  from  mottling 
and  similar  unevenness  in  coating,  then  the  emulsion  film  will  be 
quite  as  good  as  one  prepared  in  the  bath ;  but  I  expect  the  average 
photographer  will  find  it  far  easier  to  prepare  a  film  possessing  the 
requisite  qualities  by  sensitising  in  the  bath  than  by  any  form  of 
emulsion.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  collodion  emulsion  is  not 
suited  to  the  purpose,  but  simply  that,  in  unaccustomed  hands,  the 
bath  method  presents  fewer  difficulties. 

For  the  purpose  in  question,  everything  depends  upon  the  perfect 
evenness  and  uniformity  of  the  film,  and  it  is  clearly  far  easier  to 
prepare  a  structureless  and  perfectly  even  film  of  collodion  than 
of  emulsion,  since  the  mere  presence  of  the  particles  of  silver  bromide 
in  the  latter  tend  to  militate  against  its  even  flowing  and  setting. 
The  collodion,  on  the  other  hand,  unloaded  as  it  is,  either  with 


insoluble  silver  salts,  or  with  water  used  in  the  process  of  mixing, 
flows  perfectly  smoothly,  and  sets  evenly,  after  which  the  formation 
of  the  sensitive  salt  in  a  perfectly  homogeneous  form,  presents  no 
difficulties,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  collodion  in  the  first  place- 
is  not  over-salted. 

If  the  films  are  to  be  used  dry,  for  reasons  that  will  be  obvious  to 
every  collodion  worker,  the  salting  of  the  collodion  will  be  better  if 
it  consist  principally  of  bromide,  or  perhaps,  for  a  reason  1  shall) 
mention,  solely  of  bromide.  The  dry  films  will,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  be  developed  by  the  alkaline  method,  for  which  iodide  of 
silver  has  little,  if  any,  value ;  but  the  presence  of  at  least  a  small 
proportion  of  iodide  in  the  film  adds  not  only  to  the  cleanness  of 
working,  but  gives  a  colour  and  “  body  ”  that  materially  assist  in 
preventing  halation  in  any  form.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite- 
possible  to  prepare  a  film  of  pure  bromide  that  shall  possess  sullicient 
density  to  be  quite  free  from  danger  from  this  source,  and  that  will 
also  be  available  for  use  where  the  “  reversal  ”  method  is  to  be 
adopted,  as  for  making  a  cross-line  reproduction  in  a  single  operation. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  presence  of  a  small  proportion  of  iodide 
would  exert  any  absolutely  injurious  effect  in  a  film  to  be  80-  em¬ 
ployed  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  would  not  be  an  advantage,  and,  as  the 
simple  bromide  film  is  just  as  easy  to  work,  it  may  as  well  be 
omitted. 

Assuming  a  simple  bromised  collodion  to  be  used,  the  salting  may 
consist  of  six  grains  of  bromide  of  cadmium  and  two  grains  of 
bromide  of  ammonium  to  each  ounce  of  plain  collodion.  The  latter 
may  be  any  ordinary  wet-plate  collodion,  the  only  difference  being 
in  the  salting.  This  should  be  kept  at  least  a  fortnight  before  use, 
but  will  be  better  after  some  weeks.  The  solvents  should  be  of  the 
best  quality,  both  as  regards  purity  and  strength.  The  bath  should 
not  be  of  lower  strength  than  forty-five  grains  to  the  ounce,  and' 
may  with  advantage  be  increased  to  sixty  grains.  Although  with 
bromo-iodised  collodion  the  latter  would  be  injuriously  strong,  it  is 
not  so  with  a  fairly  strongly  bromised  collodion,  which  absolutely 
requires  a  stronger  bath.  If  the  collodion  given  above  be  sensitised 
in  an  ordinary  thirty  or  thirty-five-grain  bath,  the  film  will  be  thin 
and  transparent,  no  matter  what  length  of  immersion  is  given;  but 
with  a  stronger  bath,  a  three  or  four  minutes’  dipping  will  give  a 
rich,  creamy,  and  almost  opaque  film  of  great  sensitiveness.  The 
bath  should  be  very  faintly  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  and,  if  “sunned  ” 
for  a  day  or  two  before  adding  the  acid,  will  be  none  the  worse  in 
working. 

Although  three  or  four  minutes  suffice  to  produce  a  rich,  creamy 
film,  it  is  just  as  well  to  give  a  little  longer.  Upon  removal  from> 
the  bath,  the  plate  must  be  well  drained,  in  order  to  save  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  strong  silver  solution,  and  is  then  transferred  to  a 
dish  of  distilled  or  boiled  rain  water,  and  thence  into  successive 
changes  of  ordinary  water,  until  every  trace  of  free  silver  has  been 
removed.  The  perfect  removal  of  the  free  silver  is  especially  neces¬ 
sary  if  a  “preservative”  of  tannin,  pyro,  or  gallic  acid,  be  used,  but 
otherwise  it  is  not  so  essential  as  in  the  days  of  dry  plates,  that  had 
to  be  kept  for  any  considerable  time.  It  is  better,  however,  to  err 
on  the  side  of  care  than  in  the  other  direction. 

Before  drying  the  film,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  some  “  preserva¬ 
tive”  or  “organifier,”  that  is,  a  solution  of  a  gummy  character,, 
which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  filling  the  pores  of  the  collodion 
film  with  soluble  matter,  that  prevents  its  drying  up  into  an  im¬ 
pervious  skin,  and  of  conferring  certain  organic  properties  on  the- 
sensitive  salt,  that  assist  in  giving  density  to  the  image.  This  pre¬ 
servative  may  consist  of  almost  anything  of  a  gummy  or  saccharine 
nature,  and  for  our  present  purpose,  as  extreme  sensitiveness  is  nob 
a  necessity,  the  choice  is  easily  made.  Nothing  answers  better  than 
an  infusion  of  ordinary  tea  or  coffee,  just  as  made  for  drinking  pur¬ 
poses,  only  omitting  the  milk.  A  ten-grain  solution  of  tannin,  or  a 
two-grain  solution  of  pyro,  may  also  be  used  when  a  “  chemical  ” 
preservative  is  preferred,  but,  for  general  convenience,  the  tea  or 
coffee  will  answer  every  purpose.  W.  B.  Bolton. 

- _ - 4- - 

EASTER  IN  EAST  ANGLIA. 

The  toy  railway  from  Halesworth  to  Southwold  deposited  a  friend  and> 
ourselves  at  the  station  of  the  last  named  town  at  dusk  cn  the  even.ng. 
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before  Good  Friday,  and  willing  hands  having  taken  charge  of  our 
photographic  apparatus  and  other  belongings,  it  was  not  long  before  we 
were  comfortably  installed  in  the  peaceful  hamlet,  which  is  perched 
upon  the  cliffs  that  look  out  upon  the  German  Ocean  from  the  easternmost 
boundary  of  the  county  of  Suffolk. 

To  the  intense  charm  of  its  reposeful  lethargy  Southwold  adds  many 
other  attractions  for  the  wearied  town  worker.  If  its  architectural 
features,  with  the  single  exception  of  its  imposing  church,  reflect  no 
lustre  upon  antiquity,  it  possesses  the  unique  advantages  of  having 
in  a  marked  and  welcome  degree  escaped  the  advertising  adorn¬ 
ments  of  pill  and  ointment-makers,  of  being  looked  upon  as  beyond 
reclamation  by  the  Salvation  Army,  of  being  left  severely  alone  by  the 
day  excursionist  and  the  excitement  seeker.  People  go  to  Southwold  to 
play  golf,  to  indulge  in  the  sweetness  of  doing  nothing,  to  escape  the 
irresistible  distractions  of  less  inaccessible  and  more  pretentious  water¬ 
ing  places. 

Many  people  also  go  to  Southwold  to  take  photographs,  although  in 
the  large  and  straggling  hamlet  itself  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  the  church 

_ a  fine  Gothic  structure,  with  a  lofty  square  tower,  characteristic  of 

ecclesiastical  edifices  in  East  Suffolk— supplies  the  only  work  which 
awaits  the  camera.  Southwold,  however,  is  surrounded  by  wide-stretching 
and  spacious  commons,  intersected  by  dykes  and  dotted  by  cattle,  which 
afford  every  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  in  pastoral  photography  of 
the  kind  to  which  Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson  accustomed  us  many  years  ago. 

On  Southwold  beach  the  trained  eye  will  discover  many  opportunities 
for  picture- making  by  photography.  Nestling  under  the  cliff  are  the 
quaint  and  curious  shanties  of  the  fishermen,  who,  picturesque  and 
simple-minded  to  a  degree,  and  far  removed  from  the  sophisticating 
influences  that  beset  the  r  brethren  on  other  parts  of  the  coast,  prove  more 
docile  and  easily  managed  sitters,  and  provide  one  with  plenty  of  scope 
for  attempting  artistic  figure  studies.  The  boatbuilder  at  work  in  his 
shed,  the  fisherman  mending  his  nets  or  tarring  his  shanty,  the  inevitable 
group  of  weedy  longshoremen  at  their  eternal  and  almost  sole  recreation 
of  gossiping  and  smoking,  from  which  they  seek  temporary  respite  by 
ever  and  anon  scanning  the  offing  in  their  own  peculiarly  deliberate  but 
mysteriously  interested  fashion,  are  ready  to  the  photographer’s  hand, 
and  almost  dare  him  to  produce  negatives  that  do  not  possess  at  least 
the  elements  of  pictorial  charm  or  local  interest. 

Fishing  is  the  one  industry  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  Southwold 
appears  to  hinge,  and  the  incoming  of  the  little  craft,  with  the  subsequent 
examination  and  basketing  of  each  sea  toiler’s  small  harvest  at  the  boat’s 
side,  yields  the  photographer  excellent  chances  of  attempting  studies  full 
of  natural  variety.  The  man  with  the  camera,  however,  has  to  be  quick 
of  perception,  and  no  less  expeditious  in  action,  for  these  interesting 
incidents  of  the  shore  are  of  comparatively  brief  duration,  and  your 
Southwold  fisherman,  so  soon  as  he  has  analysed  his  catch,  evinces  a 
laudable  anxiety  to  set  about  disposing  of  it.  Still,  the  men  are  a  simple, 
kindly,  albeit  independent  and  self-respecting  race,  and  a  morning  or  two 
spent  in  their  midst  is  certain  not  merely  to  be  repaid  by  a  crop  of  good 
studies  for  the  camera,  but  to  give  additional  pleasure  to  the  companion¬ 
able  visitor  who  may  delight  in  listening  to  the  local  dialect,  and  to 
interest  himself  in  the  ways  and  manners,  the  joys  and  grievances,  and 
the  legendary  lore  of  the  Southwold  fishermen. 

Northward  of  Southwold,  and  across  a  breezy  stretch  of  common  land, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  calm  and  sluggish  river,  the  Blythe,  lies 
the  well-known  village  of  Walberswick,  which,  with  its  red-roofed 
cottages,  its  fiats  and  shallows,  its  charm  of  colour  and  picturesque 
grouping,  is  beloved  of  artists  and  photographers  alike.  For  those  who 
take  delight  in  the  more  placid  and  not  obvious  photographicable  beauty 
to  be  found  in  subjects  relying  for  their  success  upon  the  introduction  of 
marshy  excerpts,  reeds  and  ruts,  misty  effects,  and  clouds  rising  up  from 
the  quiet  distance,  into  which  the  silent  river  steals  away  from  this  old- 
world  little  village,  the  vicinity  of  Walberswick  is  the  ideal  spot  in  which 
to  idle  away  a  day  or  two  in  company  with  a  camera  and  a  few  dozen 
plates.  It  is  essentially  a  place  where  one  is  called  upon  to  make  one’s 
pictures,  and  hence  it  may  be  said  to  appeal  rather  to  the  photographer 
with  some  approach  to  cultivated  perception  in  the  selection  of  sub- 
jects  than  to  the  very  numerous  class  which  demands  its  picturesque¬ 
ness  ready-made,  and,  as  it  were,  plainly  labelled,  “To  be  exposed 
upon.” 

During  our  stay  at  Southwold,  we  encountered  several  photographers 
whose  names  are  household  words  in  the  world  which  interests  itself  in 
pictorial  work,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  we  shall  make  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  results  of  their  labours  at  the  autumn  exhibitions. 
Both  for  health-giving  restfulness,  as  well  as  for  the  fine  field  it  supplies 
for  the  practice  of  what  may  be  termed  the  higher  branches  of  pictorial 


photography,  we  can  cordially  recommend  Southwold  as  an  excellent 
centre  of  a  district  rich  in  the  unconventional  charm  of  ungroomed 
natural  beauty  and  picturesqueness. 

We  availed  ourselves  more  than  once  of  facilities  for  changing  plates 
kindly  afforded  us  by  Mr.  J.  Martyn,  of  Southwold,  a  professional 
photographer  whose  excellent  portrait  and  landscape  work,  as  well  as 
the  neatness,  orderliness,  and  the  apparent  excellent  adaptation  of  hie 
studio  for  the  production  of  good  work,  might  excite  envy  in  the  breaste 
of  photographers  in  much  bigger  towns. 

- ♦ - 

^  DISCURSIVE  NOTES  ON  CARBON  PRINTING  WITHOUT 

TRANSFER. 

[Autotype  Notis.] 

During  the  past  year  or  two  a  good  deal  has  appeared  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  press  on  the  subject  of  carbon  printing  without  transfer,  not  a 
little  of  it  being  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Alfred  Maskell,  who  should  be 
credited  with  being  a  doughty  champion  of  the  non-transfer  system  of 
working.  In  his  communications  he  has,  on  several  occasions,  had  a 
mild  fling  at  the  Autotype  Manual.  In  an  article  in  the  Amateur  Photo¬ 
grapher  for  the  6th  ult.,  these  ideas  are  reiterated.  Alluding  to  the  early 
workers,  its  writer  says:  “  The  contention  that  in  the  carbon  process  half¬ 
tone  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  process  of  detaching  the  film  from  the 
unexposed  surface  is  a  notion  much  fostered  in  this  country  by  the  various 
issues  of  the  Autotype  Manual  or  virtual  copies  of  that  manual.”  The 
writer  then  gives  Mr.  Maskell’s  method  of  preparing  the  paper.  This  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  published  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Pouncy  nearly 
forty  years  ago  ;  and,  in  a  recent  number  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  Mr.  Pouncy’s  son  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  and  pertinently 
asks  who  is  the  author  of  that  method  ? 

As  I  know  some  experimentalists  have  failed  to  obtain  an  even  coating 
by  Mr.  Maskell’s  way  of  applying  it,  I  will  give  Mr.  Pouncy's  method  as 
originally  published  by  him,  as  it  may  prove  useful  to  modern  investiga¬ 
tions.  Three  solutions  are  prepared  :  1.  A  saturated  solution  of  bichro¬ 

mate  of  potash.  2.  A  solution  of  gum  arabic  about  the  consistence  of 
thin  varnish.  3.  Vegetable  carbon  finely  ground  in  water.  Mix  four 
drachms  each  of  Nos.  1  and  2  together,  and  add  some  No.  3.  The  paper 
being  laid  on  a  glass  plate,  “  commence  coating  freely  with  a  broad 
camel’s-hair  brush,  laying  on  a  copious  supply  over  the  whole  surface, 
and  then  allow  the  paper  to  absorb  for  about  two  minutes.  This  done, 
remove  the  superfluous  liquid  thus :  Take  a  painter’s  4-inch  hog’s-hair 
‘  softener,’  and  work  it  regularly  over  the  paper,  with  an  alternate  vertical 
and  horizontal  motion,  until  the  whole  presents  a  smooth,  even  surface, 
partially  dry.  The  drying  may  then  be  completed  by  the  fire.” 

That  good  results  can  be,  and  have  been,  produced  in  carbon  without 
transfer  cannot  be  denied.  Pouncy  did  show  some  exceedingly  satisfactory 
prints  by  his  method.  I  well  remember  that,  at  the  meeting  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  in  1858  (and  a  stormy  one  it  was  too),  when  Pouncy 
brought  his  process  before  it,  one  of  the,  then,  old  workers  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  an  opponent  of  the  process,  had  to  ask  Mr.  Pouncy  which  of 
two  prints  from  the  same  negative  was  carbon  and  which  was  silver ; 
and,  when  told,  he  remarked  that  the  carbon  was  a  very  beautiful  result. 
I  just  allude  to  this  fact  because  it  has  been  mentioned  more  than  once 
lately  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  year  or  two  that  good  carbon  prints, 
without  transfer,  were  a  possibility. 

When  the  carbon  process  was  first  introduced  I  well  recollect  that  Mr. 
Pouncy  had  rather  a  rough  time  of  it,  for  it  was  a  pretty  general  thing  at 
that  period  for  the  journals  to  “  take  sides.”  If  one  extolled  a  process,  it 
was  almost  certain  to  be  decried  by  the  others,  and  so  it  was  with  Pouncy’s 
process.  Photographic  Notes  championed  it,  and  The  Photographic  Xeu>s 
lost  no  opportunity  of  disparaging  it,  and  its  inventor,  both  in  editorial 
articles  and  in  anonymous  communications,  particularly  when  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  process  should  be  disposed  of  to  a  certain  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  for  the  sum  of  100L,  not  a  very  large  amount  after  all.  One  of 
the  arguments  raised  against  the  process,  I  remember,  was  that  the  pig¬ 
ment  could  not  be  got  into  a  sufficiently  fine  state  of  division  to  properly 
render  the  delicate  tints  of  a  photograph.  Another  was — and  that  was  a 
more  legitimate  one — that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  same 
delicate  half-tones  as  with  silver.  This  was  substantiated  in  practice  un¬ 
less  negatives  of  an  exceptional  character  were  used,  and  they  were  not 
the  kind  in  general  vogue  then. 

There  is  no  question,  if  Burnett,  Blair,  and  others  had  not  pointed  out 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  perfect  half-tones,  the  exposure  must  be  made 
from  one  side,  .and  the  unaltered  pigmented  coating  washed  away  from 
the  other,  that  “notion  much  fostered  in  the  Autotype  Manualt"  carbon 
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printing  would  never  have  assumed  the  proportions  it  has.  When  Swan’s 
process  was  introduced,  that  of  Pouncy  was  little  heard  of  afterwards. 
There  is,  however,  very  little  doubt  that,  if  the  transfer  operations  could 
be  dispensed  with,  and  equally  as  good  results  obtained  as  with  them,  the 
carbon  would  be  the  most  generally  practised  of  all  the  printing  methods. 

It  is  claimed  for  a  process  which  has  been  considerably  extolled  during 
the  last  year  or  two,  by  some,  that  it  fulfils  the  above  end ;  I  allude  to 
the  “  Artigue  process.”  That  process,  however,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  that  of  Pouncy,  as  described  by  Mr.  Maskell.  It  is  quite  a 
different  thing.  The  paper  is  differently  prepared,  and  is  manipulated  in 
a  totally  different  way.  By  this  method,  and  with  suitable  negatives, 
tolerably  good  results  can  be  obtained,  provided  the  exposure  has  been 
accurately  timed.  But  are  the  results  equal  to  those  obtainable  by  the 
ordinary  carbon  process  ?  Are  the  tones  throughout  the  scale  from  the 
highest  lights  to  the  deepest  shadows  so  perfect  in  gradation  as  they  are 
by  the  ordinary  process  ?  I  must  say  that,  in  all  the  examples  I  have 
closely  examined,  they  were  not,  good  though  they  were.  If  the  scale 
were  true,  say,  from  the  shadows  to  the  middle  tones,  that  from  the 
middle  tones  to  the  high  lights  was  not.  On  the  other  hand,  if  those 
from  the  highest  lights  to  the  middle  tints  were  in  perfect  gradation,  then 
the  deeper  tints  were  not.  The  ordinary  carbon  process  would  have  ren¬ 
dered  them  more  correctly.  Possibly,  however,  I  have  been  unfortunate 
in  the  various  examples  1  have  met  with.  E.  W.  Foxlee. 

- - 

VIEW-FINDERS  WITH  PRISMS  OR  SPHERICAL  REFLECTORS. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Fraas  describes  the  following  plans  of  obtaining  a  bright 
image  without  the  aid  of  a  screen  of  ground  glass  or  other  material : — 

1.  By  the  combination  of  a  lens  or  lenses  with  a  prism  in  a  suitable 
mount  or  setting. 

2.  By  the  combination  of  a  lens  or  lenses  with  a  spherical  reflector  in 
a  suitable  mount  or  setting. 

On  looking  into  the  prism,  or  spherical  reflector,  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  lens  directed  towards  any  object,  a  distinct  image  may  be 
clearly  seen. 

A  prism  only  may  be  used,  with  or  without  any  mount  or  setting.  I 
do  not  bind  myself  to  any  particular  form  of  prism,  as  the  sides  may  be 
all  plane  or  curved,  or  combinations  of  planes  and  convex  or  concave 
curves.  The  hypothenuse  of  the  prism  may  be  silvered  or  not,  as 
preferred. 

The  curved  surface  of  the  prism  is  to  magnify  the  image,  and  to  collect 
the  rays  transmitted  by  the  front  lens,  where  one  is  used. 

The  most  portable  and  convenient  method  of  setting  is  a  light  metal 
box,  but  any  other  material  can  be  used. 

The  lenses  maybe  biconvex,  or  plano-convex,  or  “crossed”  convex, 
as  preferred. 

The  patentee  claims  : — 1.  A  view-finder  having  a  prism,  or  prism  and 
lens,  substantially  as  described.  2.  In  a  view-finder  for  photographic 
purposes,  having  a  combination  of  prism  and  lens  or  lenses.  3.  In  a 
view-finder  the  combination  of  a  lens  or  lenses  and  spherical  reflector. 

- 4 - - - - 

A  “  SILVER  CHROMATE  PRINTING  PROCESS.” 

This  process  is  the  invention  of  Herr  Hrdliczka-  Csiszar,  of  Vienna,  who 
gives  the  following  description  of  its  rationale ,  and  the  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  emulsion  : — 

The  known  silver  salt  paper  —  for  instance  the  so-called  albumen 
paper,  celloidin  paper,  the  various  known  gelatine  or  Aristo  papers,  as  also 
arrowroot  and  algeine  paper  and  plates  —  when  used  for  printing  or 
reproducing  negatives  gives  a  print  whose  degree  of  brilliancy  differs 
according  to  the  kind  of  paper  used ;  the  so-called  Aristo  paper  gives  the 
most  brilliant  print,  but  “thin”  and  “flawy”  negatives  prepared  with 
such  paper  yield  in  every  instance  but  flawy  and  dull  prints,  i.e.,  prints 
lacking  contrast. 

According  to  the  present  invention,  certain  substances  are  incorporated 
with  a  silver-salt  preparation,  and,  by  means  of  the  resulting  compound, 
good  bright  prints  with  high  lights  may  be  obtained  even  from  the 
dullest  negatives  which  cannot  be  reproduced  by  the  processes  at  present 
resorted  to.  This  is  effected  by  adding  ferrio-prussiate  or  monochromic, 
dichromic,  or  polychromic  salts  or  chromic  acid,  or  manganates  or  per¬ 
manganates  to  the  known  preparation  ;  for  producing  silver-salt  paper, 
a  chromate  or  dichromate  of  silver  is  thereby  formed,  either  during  the 
sensitising  of  the  paper  or  during  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion. 

The  printing,  toning,  and  fixing  of  a  ribbon  prepared  from  such  paper 
showed,  on  being  tested  in  Professor  Vogel’s  photometer,  that  it  printed 
very  rapidly,  which  in  practice  signifies  that  very  thin,  flawy,  and  dull 
negatives  yield  brilliant  prints  on  such  paper. 

I  shall  now  describe,  by  way  of  example,  the  employment  of  the  above 
mentioned  chemicals  in  combination  with  a  celloidin  or  Aristo  emulsion, 
although,  for  a  person  skilled  in  the  art,  no  further  explanation  is 
necessary,  seeing  that  the  print  is  rendered  brilliant  by  adding  any  one 


of  the  substances  above  mentioned,  while  the  determining  of  the  amount 
of  such  substances  to  be  added  for  producing  various  degrees  of  brilliancy, 
as  also  the  employment  of  the  proper  paper  or  plate  prepared  according 
to  this  invention  for  a  certain  flawy  negative,  is  a  matter  which  experience 
alone  can  show.  First,  the  known  solution  of  1 -3  grammes  of  lithium 
chloride,  1  gramme  citric  acid,  and  50  cubic  centimetres  alcohol  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  heating  4  cubic  centimetres  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  celloidin- 
collodions  being  then  added;  12  grammes  of  silver  salt  are  now  dissolve  dia 
5  cubic  centimetres  of  hot  water,  150  cubic  centimetres  anhydrous 
alcohol  added  and  then  heated  to  boiling  point ;  the  resulting  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  is  now  gradually  poured  into  the  chlorous  collodion 
mixture.  The  known  emulsion  of  chloride  of  silver  collodion  is  thus 
obtained. 

According  to  this  invention,  however,  about  1  gramme  ammonium 
chromate,  or  bichromate,  is  dissolved  in  10  cubic  centimetres  of  water 
and  mixed  with  as  much  alcohol  as  the  solution  admits  without  being 
made  turbid  ;  the  other  chromates,  or  compounds  of  ferric-cyanates  may 
be  prepared  in  like  manner.  This  solution  is  now  allowed  to  drip  into 
the  known  emulsion  (which  is  at  the  same  time  vigorously  agitated)  until 
tests  show  that  positives  of  the  desired  brilliancy  may  be  obtained  from 
the  thin  and  flawy  negatives  to  be  printed.  By  following  this  procedure, 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  series  of  silver  paper  or  plates  of  different 
printing  properties. 

Aristo  paper,  which  does  not  print  very  readily,  may  also  be  produced 
in  the  same  manner.  The  employment  of  said  salts  in  connexion  with 
the  various  salted  papers,  such  as  albumen,  arrowroot,  resin  paper  and 
the  like,  is  not  so  difficult,  it  being  only  necessary  to  add  a  few  drops  of 
the  solution  of  above-mentioned  salts  to  the  emulsion  preparation,  the 
reaction  with  the  silver  nitrate  not  being  effected  until  the  paper  is  sensi¬ 
tised  in  the  silver  bath. 

Although  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  silver-salt  preparation  is 
known,  it  may  be  well  to  give  one  of  the  compositions  of  4  per  cent, 
celloidin  collodions,  viz.  : — 

(  100  grammes  Schering’s  celloidin  dissolved  in 

A  •]  2  litres  of  alcohol  of  9G  per  cent., 

(  2  litres  ether  of  0725  specific  gravity  ;  to  this  is  added 

!100  grammes  silver  nitrate  dissolved  by  heat  in 
60  cubic  centimetres  water  and 
350  cubic  centimetres  alcohol  (96  per  cent.)  added. 

B  is  brought  to  such  a  temperature  that  an  elimination  of  silver 
crystals  is  no  longer  perceptible;  the  following  is  then  added  : — 

n  (  25  grammes  citric  acid,  dissolved  in 
{  250  cubic  centimetres  alcohol  (96  per  cent. )  and  then  a  solution  of 

{12  grammes  chloride  of  strontium, 

12  grammes  chloride  of  lithium,  dissolved  in 
250  cubic  centimetres  alcohol  96  per  cent. 

Finally,  20  grammes  of  castorioil  and  30  cubic  centimetres  of  glycerine 
are  added. 

The  above  emulsion  may  be  successfully  employed,  although  it  will  be 
evident  that  it  may  be  varied  in  numerous  ways  according  to  the  different 
properties  required  of  same,  i.e.,  according  to  the  particular  purpose  for 
which  it  is  destined.  As  already  stated,  the  success  of  the  present  pro¬ 
cess  is  by  no  means  dependent  on  the  particular  composition  of  the  above 
emulsion  ;  the  emulsion  as  ordinarily  prepared  is  rendered  capable  of 
yielding  brilliant  prints  by  adding  the  attenuating  and  retarding  sub¬ 
stances. 

An  emulsion  yielding  well-defined  and  strongly  contrasting  prints  may 
be  easily  produced  by  adding  the  following  substances  to  a  known 
emulsion,  prepared,  for  instance,  in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  A 
solution  of  the  additional  substances  is  prepared  in  the  proportion  of  1 : 
10  of  the  known  emulsion  and  then  added  drop  by  drop  in  the  latter 
until  a  more  or  less  strong  colour  is  imparted  to  same ;  the  resulting 
emulsion  is  rendered  more  and  more  effective  by  dropping  a  corre¬ 
spondingly  greater  quantity  of  the  solution  into  sam  ?.  In  practice,  the 
additional  solution  added  to  the  known  emulsion  is  limited  by  dropping 
about  8  cubic  centimetres  of  the  10  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid  or 
dichromate  to  each  litre  of  the  known  emulsion  and  constantly  agitating 
same  all  the  time. 

While  the  afore-mentioned  known  emulsion  registers  15°  in  Vogel’s 
photometer,  on  adding  2  cubic  centimetres  of  the  chromic  solution  it 
registers  10°,  on  adding  4  cubic  centimetres  8°,  and  8  cubic  centimetres  6° ; 
hence  a  most  effective  emulsion  is  obtained.  The  same  effect  may  be 
obtained  with  ferric-eyanates,  manganates,  and  the  like,  whether  the  emul¬ 
sion  is  used  on  paper,  glass,  porcelain,  wood,  leather,  silk,  or  like 
substances. 

The  following  is  a  good  Aristo  gelatine  emulsion  :  100  grammes  of 
gelatine  is  put  for  half  an  hour  into  500  cubic  centimetres  of  water  and 
then  heat  applied  until  the  gelatine  dissolves.  To  this  solution  is  added 

20  grammes  citric  acid  dissolved  in 
100  cubic  centimetres  of  water  and 
2  grammes  seignette  salt  dissolved  in 
10  cubic  centimetres  water  ;  and  finally 

50  cubic  centimetres  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 
The  whole  is  now  heated  to  40®  Centigrade,  and  a  silver  solution  com- 
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posed  of  30  grammes  silver  nitrate  and  500  cubic  centimetres  of  water  at 
30°  Centigrade  added  drop  by  drop  to  same,  the  emulsion  being  thoroughly 
stirred  all  the  time. 

The  above  gives  the  ordinary  Aristo  emulsion,  which,  on  adding  more  or 
less  of  the  additional  substances,  as  before  described,  may  be  brought  to 
the  desired  state  of  perfection.  The  inventor  claims :  — 

1.  The  herein-described  process  of  making  a  silver-salt  preparation 
for  photographic  purposes,  consisting  in  adding  to  a  known  silver-salt 
preparation  substances  such  as  ferric  -  cyanates  or  chromates,  which 
attenuate  or  retard  the  effect  of  the  resulting  emulsion. 

2.  As  new  articles  of  manufacture,  silver-salt  preparations  or  paper  for 
photographic  purposes  prepared  from  an  emulsion  made  by  adding  ferric- 
cyanates,  chromates  or  the  like  to  a  known  silver-salt  preparation. 

- ♦ - - 

ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  PLATES  SENSITIVE  TO 
THE  ULTRA-VIOLET  RAYS.* 

V. — The  Development. 

The  development  is  carried  out  solely  and  alone  with  pyro  and  soda 
prepared  according  to  Dr.  Eder’s  formula  (vide  Photographie  mit 
Bromsilber-gelatine  und  Chlorsilber-gelatine,  4th  Edition,  1890,  p.  294) — 

I. 

Crystallised  soda  sulphite  . 100  grammes. 

Pyrogallic  acid  . * .  14  ,, 

Sulphuric  acid  (to  neutralise  the  alkaline 

sulphite) .  6  drops. 

Water  distilled .  500  c.  c. 

The  sulphite  is  dissolved  in  the  water,  the  acid  added,  and  finally  the 

pyro-  n. 

Crystallised  soda  carbonate  .  50  grammes. 

Water  distilled  . 500  c.  c. 

If  anhydrous  carbonate  be  used,  only  half  the  above  will  be  required. 
The  developer  should  only  be  used  greaty  diluted,  otherwise  spots  and 
fog  appear  on  the  plates.  I  use  for  each  volume  of  pyro  and  soda 
solution  3  to  6  volumes  of  ordinary  water  and  some  potassium  bromide. 
The  image  appears  in  about  twenty  to  thirty  seconds,  and  is  finished  in 
two  to  three  minutes.  If  the  development  is  carried  on  longer,  fog  comes 
on,  notwithstanding  the  dilution  of  the  developer,  and  sometimes  even 
earlier.  If  the  image  is  to  show  clear  glass,  then  the  plate  must  be 
washed  as  soon  as  the  fogging  begins,  and  fixed  immediately  afterwards. 
In  my  experiments  the  fogging  frequently  began  after  the  development 
had  gone  on  for  90  to  100  seconds.  If  the  negative  does  not  come  up 
completely  in  this  time,  another  plate  must  be  taken  with,  longer  ex¬ 
posure.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  attain  the  object  by  forced  development. 

It  is  only  by  observing  this  precaution  that  a  clear  picture  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  these  plates  sensitive  to  the  ultra-violet. 

For  spectrum  photographs,  which  particularly  require  delicate  deli¬ 
neation,  especially  for  bringing  out  closely  packed  lines,  I  have  lately 
followed  another  method  of  developing.  I  take  no  heed  of  what  appears 
on  the  plate -it  would,  in  fact,  soon  be  impossible,  because  the  lines 
could  not  be  seen  in  the  development  on  account  of  their  exceeding 
fineness ;  so  I  leave  the  plate  in  the  developer  for  a  certain  time,  which  I 
have  ascertained  by  experience.  It  is  true  I  do  not  Bucceed  with  a 
single  trial.  As  a  rule,  the  first  negative  I  take  in  this  way  does  not  do. 
because  the  lines  are  too  broad,  and  lines  lying  together  are  either  massed 
together  or  insufficiently  separated.  In  such  case  I  take  the  negative 
again.  Although  I  keep  to  the  original  exposure,  I  shorten  the  de¬ 
velopment  by  some  seconds.  In  this  way  I  obtain  frequently,  but  only 
after  the  tbird  or  fourth  exposure,  line  pictures  of  a  fineness  which  I 
cannot  obtain  with  ordinary  development.  This  way  of  working  takes 
up  a  good  deal  of  time,  but  the  beauty  of  the  resulting  negatives  richly 
repays  the  great  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble. 

The  fogging  of  the  plate  can  be  restrained  with  potassium  bromide,  but 
care  is  necessary  with  it.  Potassium  bromide  exerts  a  decided  influence 
on  the  size  of  the  silver  particles  which  form  the  negative  or  the  so-called 
“  grain  ”  of  the  plate.  I  take  5  to  10  drops  of  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  bromide  for  60  to  180  c.  c.  water,  20  c.  o.  pyrogallic  acid  and  20 
c.  c.  soda  solution. 

With  gelatine  emulsions,  it  is  assumed  that  the  grain  of  the  emulsion 
is  the  same  size  as  the  grain  of  the  image.  If  this  is  not  strictly  the  case 
with  such  plates,  as  is  shown  by  the  mioroscope,  it  is  still  less  so  with 
plates  sensitive  to  the  ultra-violet  rays. 

*  Continued  from  page  235. 


The  negative  grain  of  a  plate  sensitive  to  the  ultra-violet  is  in  most 
cases  a  combination  of  several,  often  even  of  a  great  many,  grains  of 
emulsion,  which  together  form  a  blackish-brown  cluster  of  varying  form 
and  size.  The  size  of  this  cluster  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  sensitive 
coating  and  on  the  composition  of  the  developer.  It  will  be  increased  by 
silver  iodide,  but  still  more  by  potassium  bromide  in  the  developer.  In 
general,  silver  bromo-iodide  in  a  developer  containing  potassium  bromide 
gives  a  coarser  negative  grain,  while  Bilver  bromide  in  a  developer  free 
from  bromide  gives  a  finer  one. 

How  much  the  size  of  the  grain  sometimes  depends  on  the  potassium 
bromide  is  shown  by  the  following  uncommon  case.  I  cut  a  bromo- 
iodide  plate  into  three  parts,  and,  without  exposing  to  light  before  doing 
so,  developed  the  first  part  without  bromide,  the  second  with  a  small 
addition  of  potassium  bromide,  the  last  with  five  times  as  much,  and 
each  until  a  strong  fog  appeared.  The  three  plates  show  on  a  trans¬ 
parent  ground  a  series  of  negative  grains  in  turn  0’02  mm.,  0-14  mm., 
and  0‘27  mm.  in  size,  besides,  it  is  true,  many  smaller  grains  also.  All 
these  grains  have  the  form  of  a  disc,  and  the  distance  between  them 
increases  with  their  diameter.  These  plates,  especially  the  coarse¬ 
grained  ones,  quite  produce  the  impression  that  the  silver  bromide, 
which  at  first  covered  the  ground  of  the  plate,  had  been  used  up  in 
forming  the  larger  clusters.  Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the  solu¬ 
bility  of  the  silver  bromide  in  potassium  bromide  is  connected  with  the 
enlargement  of  the  grain,  I  must  leave  undecided,  because  I  have  not 
occupied  myself  further  with  this  question. 

The  gelatine  appears  to  have  some  influence  on  the  formation  of  the 
usually  angular  or  round-shaped  negative  grain.  Silver  bromide  con¬ 
taining  agar-agar  gave  me  coarse,  moss-shaped  forms. 

The  size  of  the  negative  grain  of  a  bromo-iodide  plate  developed  with  a 
developer  containing  potassium  bromide  depends  further  on  the  nature 
of  the  cause  which  brings  about  the  decomposition  of  the  developable 
silver  haloid,  An  unexposed  plate  developed  to  the  point  of  fogging, 
gives  the  coarsest  grain,  and  an  exposed  plate  the  finest ;  between  them 
lies  the  grain  which  is  given  by  a  moderately  exposed  sensitive  film. 

If  the  washing  of  the  plate  after  the  first  drying  is  omitted,  then  it 
always  carries  with  it  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  bromide  after  leaving 
the  silver  solution,  and  also  certainly  some  potassium  nitrate  besides.  In 
this  case  the  appearances  are  more  or  less  similar  to  those  which  follow 
the  addition  of  potassium  bromide.  I  have  not  studied  the  effect  of 
potassium  nitrate  on  development.  There  is  no  fear  of  free  potassium 
iodide  in  the  sensitive  film,  because,  during  the  precipitation  of  the  silver 
haloids,  it  will  be  completely  changed  into  silver  iodide  and  potassium 
nitrate  before  the  bromide  can  separate  itself  out. 

If  potassium  iodide  is  added  to  the  developer,  then  the  image  appear# 
very  quickly,  seldom,  however,  without  fog.  If  the  development  is  not 
stopped  at  the  right  time,  the  fog  increases  until  the  image  disappears 
from  sight,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  still  easily  visible  by  transmitted 
light  on  account  of  its  unusual  density.  In  most  cases  the  fog  begins  at 
the  edges  of  the  plate,  so  that  the  middle  of  the  plate  is  also  more  trans¬ 
parent  after  fixing. 

The  quickness  with  which  the  image  appears  and  its  great  intensity,  in 
consequence  of  which  more  details  are  visible  in  the  developer  than  on  a 
less  intense  plate,  led  me  at  first  to  the  belief  that  potassium  iodide 
would  allow  of  a  notable  decrease  of  exposure ;  but  comparative  trials 
showed  that  the  gain  is  small.  The  increase  of  density  is  of  greater 
importance.  Only  the  lines  developed  with  potassium  iodide  have  such 
fuzzy  edges  that  they  are  badly  adapted  for  sharp  measurements.  Their 
grain  is  enlarged,  and,  partly  on  account  of  the  foggy  ground,  not  sharply 
defined.  In  other  cases,  plates  which  are  wanting  m  intensity  and  too 
transparent  under  the  microscope  to  permit  of  being  distinctly  focussed, 
answer  the  purpose  better  if  developed  with  potassium  iodide  than  is 
otherwise  possible. 

The  addition  of  iodide  to  the  developer  should  only  be  very  small, 
otherwise  the  plates  may  become  covered  in  a  few  seconds  with  such  a 
thick  fog  that  only  the  high  lights  of  the  image  remain  perceptible.  I 
use  a  solution  of  one  per  cent. ,  and  for  each  3  c.  c.  of  pyro  solution  one  to 
two  drops  of  it. 

Potassium  bromide  checks  the  foggy  tendency  of  the  iodide,  but  only 
slightly.  With  six  drops  of  bromide  solution  (1 :  20)  to  3  c.  c.  pyro  solu¬ 
tion,  the  fogging  caused  by  one  drop  of  potassium  iodide  (1 :  100)  could 
only  barely  be  checked. 

Potassium  chloride  lessens  the  fog,  but  also  the  sensitiveness  and  in¬ 
tensity.  The  disadvantages,  unfortunately,  outweigh  the  advantages.  It 
is  so  at  least  with  silver  bromide,  with  which  alone  in  this  case  I  have 
any  experience  (one  trial). 

A  developer  containing  gelatine  tends  to  a  fine-grained  image  and  also 
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checks  the  formation  of  fog.  Towards  the  end  of  the  development 
potassium  bromide  may  be  added  without  fear  of  enlarging  the  grain.  If 
the  bromide  be  present  from  the  commencement,  the  image  acquires  great 
clearness,  but  comes  up  slowly.  If  the  plate  contains  silver  iodide,  then 
the  grain  enlarges  under  the  influence  of  the  bromide.  My  developer 
contained  2  c.  c.  of  solution  of  gelatine  (1 . 50)  to  3  c.  c.  of  pyro  (one  trial). 

Ammonia  employed  as  a  preliminary  bath  heightens  the  sensitiveness 
and  intensity  of  the  silver  bromide.  The  lines  will  be  clearer,  the  ground 
of  the  plate  lighter,  although  it  shows  larger  spots  than  an  unbathed 
plate  does.  This  mode  of  sensitising  does  not  answer  in  practice  because 
the  bathing  (15  minutes  in  150  c.  c.  water  and  1  c.  c.  ammonia)  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  drying  take  up  too  much  time  (one  trial). 

The  general  result  of  my  experiments  in  developing  can  be  summed  up 
--in  using  a  largely  diluted  developer  and  little  bromide,  with  a  good 
exposure,  but,  above  ail,  short  development.  Victok  Schumann. 

(To  be  continued.) 

(  PLATINOTYPE  PRINTING. 

(Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association.] 

Platinum  printing  is  certainly  very  popular  with  those  who  practise  this 
process,  and  why  beginners  do  not  use  it  more  is,  I  fear,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  name  at  first  sight  carries  with  it  some  suggestion  of  ex¬ 
pense  in  connexion  with  special  apparatus,  such  as  calcium  tubes,  rubber 
pads,  hot  baths,  thermometer*  and  stoves,  gas  or  otherwise. 

Those  who  have  up  to  the  present  held  aloof  from  the  process  on  this 
score  may  at  once  put  these  scruples  aside,  for  I  assure  them  that  no 
expense  need  be  incurred  in  procuring  any  of  the  above-named  articles, 
as  they  are  not  required  in  the  “  cold-bath  ”  process  about  which  I  am 
speaking  with  you  this  evening. 

There  are  three  things  that  we  look  for  in  any  printing  process,  viz., 
(1)  simplicity  of  manipulation ;  (2)  beauty  and  variety  of  results ;  and  (3) 
permanence. 

Under  the  heading  of  simplicity,  I  may  safely  say  that  no  process  can 
compete  with  this  one.  The  image  not  being  altogether  a  latent  one,  no 
actinometer  need  be  used,  and  there  is  no  single  or  double- transfer  pro¬ 
cess  that  the  amateur  need  fear.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  simple 
than  the  process  of  printing,  developing,  and  clearing ;  there  is  no 
toning. 

I  may  here  mention  that,  with  a  suitable  negative,  it  is  possible  to 
print  by  daylight,  develop,  and  mount  a  print  complete  in  half  an  hour. 
If  printing  is  conducted  by  artificial  light,  this  time  can  be  reduced  con¬ 
siderably,  so  that  I  think  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  a  process  which 
can  be  worked  so  rapidly  cannot  be  other  than  a  simple  one. 

Under  the  second  heading  of  beauty  and  variety  of  results,  I  must 
say  that,  in  using  the  cold-bath  process,  we  are  more  or  less  restricted 
to  black  tones.  The  effects  that  can  be  produced,  however,  with  these 
tones  will  compare  with  any  other  black-and-white  process,  and,  although 
it  may  be  equalled  by  the  carbon  process,  it  certainly  is  not  excelled  by 
it.  Platinum  does  not  enjoy  the  advantages  attendant  with  the  carbon 
process  of  almoat  unlimited  choice  of  tones  to  suit  all  the  artistic, 
fashionable,  and  other  outrageous  demands  made  by  those  workers  who 
wish  to  establish  a  school  of  their  own,  and  hand  their  names  down  to 
posterity  as  the  benefactors  of  the  dealers  in  photographic  apparatus. 

Of  all  the  printing  processes  which  we  possess,  platinum  and  carbon 
stand  out  pre-eminently  for  their  permanency,  although  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  permanence  of  any  process  is  very  much  dependent  on 
the  substance  that  the  emulsion  or  salt  is  coated  on.  The  process  itself 
may  be  divided  into  three  stages,  viz.,  printing,  developing,  and  fixing 
or  clearing. 

I  am  confining  my  remarks  to  platinum  paper  manufactured  by  the 
Platinotype  Company,  of  22,  Bloomsbury-street,  London,  although  there 
are  several  other  good  makers.  The  papers  are  of  several  grades  or 
kinds,  viz.,  H.H.  and  C.C.  are  manufactured  for  the  cold-bath  process, 
and  refer  to  the  surface,  texture,  and  thickness  of  the  paper.  As  the 
paper  has  a  great  affinity  for  moisture,  every  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  keep  it  perfectly  dry.  The  paper  is  put  up  by  the  manufacturers  in 
tins  which  are  sealed  up,  and  the  contents  kept  air-tight,  and  in  this 
condition  will  keep  for  an  indefinite  period.  A  small  supply  of  calcium 
chloride  is  enclosed  with  the  paper.  This  is  done  in  order  that  any 
moisture  that  may  have  been  in  the  paper  itself,  or  the  tin,  at  the  time  of 
packing,  may  be  absorbed.  The  calcium  chloride  having  a  great  affinity 
for  moisture,  the  contents  of  the  tin  are  thus  protected.  As  these  tins 
do  not  lend  themselves  readily  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  paper  in 
after  once  being  opened,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
render  them  air-tight  again,  it  is  advisable  to  transfer  the  paper  to 
another  receptacle  known  as  a  calcium  box  or  tube.  This  is  a  box  or 
tube  which  has  a  space  for  keeping  a  supply  of  calcium  chloride  in,  in 
addition  to  the  paper.  Specially  made  receptacles  may  be  bought  of  the 
dealers,  but  they  are  an  unnecessary  luxury,  as  any  one  can,  in  a  few 
minutes,  make  one  answering  every  purpose  for  a  few  pence  by  procuring 
two  tins  such  as  are  used  for  putting  up  cocoa  in,  one  a  little  larger  than 
the  other.  In  the  inner  place  the  paper,  and  in  the  outer  space  put  a 


small  quantity  of  the  calcium  ;  put  on  the  lid  of  the  larger  box  with  a 
piec*  of  waxed  paper  underneath,  and  a  tube  answering  all  practical 
purposes  is  the  result.  I  may  here  make  a  few  remarks  from  my  own 
experience  regarding  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  paper. 

The  paper  will  keep  a  considerable  time  in  the  maker’s  tins,  previous 
to  being  opened,  and  httle,  if  any,  difficulty  is  experienced  in  keeping  the 
paper  in  the  calcium  tin  if  the  tin  itself  is  stored  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 
The  ordinary  calcium  tin  is,  however,  useless  for  the  purpose  if  kept  in 
a  damp  atmosphere,  even  if  the  calcium  be  dried  once  a  week.  Indeed, 
if  the  paper  has  to  be  kept  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  I  prefer  to  keep  it  in  a 
tin  without  any  calcium  at  all,  but  sealing  up  the  tin  as  securely  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for,  if  moisture  can  find  its  way  into  the  tin,  the  presence  of  the 
calcium  is  only  an  inducement  for  it  to  do  so  ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged  upon  users  to  keep  the  tins  in  a  dry  place,  and  not  trust 
too  much  to  the  calcium  to  protect  the  paper  from  moisture.  If  one  is 
continually  using  the  process  through  the  season,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  paper  should  remain  for  a  long  enough  period  in  the  tin  to 
deteriorate ;  but  it  is  advisable  to  put  the  tin  containing  the  calcium  near 
the  fire  occasionally  (having  previously  removed  the  paper),  in  order  to 
keep  everything  as  dry  as  possible.  If  these  points  be  attended  to,  there 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  paper  in  good  condition. 
If,  however,  it  is  required  to  keep  the  paper  for  a  long  period  through 
the  winter  months,  the  best  method  is  to  wrap  the  paper  up  in  waxed 
paper  (such  as  some  makers  use  to  wrap  dry  plates  in)  and  place  the 
whole  in  the  calcium  tube,  which  has  been  previously  dried  ;  the  joint 
around  the  tin  should  be  sealed  up  securely  with  wax,  and  the  whole  put 
away  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  The  effect  on  the  finished  print  is  very 
marked  when  the  paper  has  been  subjected  to  moisture  (as  you  will  see 
from  the  sample  prints  which  I  have  passed  round),  the  image  having  a 
flat,  muddy,  sunk-in  appearance. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  demands  consideration  is  the  sort  of 
negative  required  to  yield  the  best  results.  This  is  very  much  a  matter 
of  opinion,  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  any  good  negative 
having  a  normal  exposure,  with  clear  gradations  from  high  lights  to 
shadows,  with  harmonious  half-tones,  will  give  a  good  print.  I  myself 
always  develop  to  get  a  thin  plucky  negative,  which  generally  yields  a 
good  print  if  over-exposure  has  been  avoided.  Very  thin  negatives  do 
not  give  good  results  on  the  H.H.  paper,  but  the  new  C.C.  paper  is  said 
to  be  specially  suited  for  such  negatives. 

Having  got  a  suitable  negative,  the  next  step  is  to  prepare  the  printing 
frame  for  its  reception.  It  is  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  thoroughly 
dry  both  frame  and  back  with  the  padding  (especially  the  latter)  before  a 
fire.  The  negative  is  placed  in  the  frame  in  the  usual  way  with  the 
paper  in  contact,  and,  in  order  that  the  paper  may  be  protected  from 
moisture  whilst  in  the  frame,  it  is  usual  to  keep  in  contact  with  the  back 
of  the  paper  some  waterproof  material,  generally  vulcanised  mdiarubber. 
There  is,  however,  no  necessity  to  go  to  the  expense  of  procuring  this,  as 
a  sheet  of  oiled  paper,  such  as  is  used  in  offices  for  the  copying  of  letters, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  far  more  efficient  for  the  purpose,  besides  being  much 
cheaper.  Several  thicknesses  of  paper  are  put  behind  this,  and  the 
back  put  on  and  secured  in  the  usual  way. 

As  the  paper  is  much  more  sensitive  to  light  than  the  ordinary  P.O.P., 
this  operation  should  be  conducted  in  subdued  light,  as  the  effect  of 
short  exposures  to  light  does  not  appear  until  after  development. 

The  paper  before  exposure  to  light,  as  you  will  see,  is  of  a  pale  lemon- 
yellow  colour.  As  printing  proceeds,  the  shadows  begin  to  appear, 
gradually  gaining  in  strength  and  depth.  First  showing  a  tint  of  bluish 
or  greenish. grey,  printing  will  proceed  until  these  dark  portions  are 
a  decided  blue-grey,  and,  if  the  negative  is  a  very  plucky  one,  with  a  wide 
range  of  contrasts,  it  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  printing  on  until  the 
shadows  are  of  a  slight  orange-brown.  By  this  time  the  other  portions 
of  the  print  will  have  advanced,  according  to  the  quality  and  gradation 
of  the  negative,  the  high  lights  being  just  visible.  If  the  shadows  become 
bronzed  before  the  high  lights  are  visible,  it  may  safely  be  taken  that 
the  negative  is  too  harsh,  and,  if  not  under-exposed,  should  be  re¬ 
duced. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  that  the  process  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  print-out  one — that  is  to  say,  the  image  does  not  print  out  to 
completion  in  the  frame. 

Printing  takes  about  two-thirds  the  time  P.  O.P.  would  have  taken  to 
give  a  print  ready  for  the  toning  bath.  If  printing  be  carried  beyond 
this  stage,  no  apparent  change  takes  place,  as  no  over-printing  is  seen 
until  the  print  is  developed.  For  this  reason  printing  is  the  only  vital 
point  throughout  the  process,  and  it  is  only  by  practice  that  the  beginner 
will  acquire  the  small  amount  of  skill  necessary  to  judge  when  printing 
should  be  stopped.  This  is,  however,  not  a  difficult  matter,  for,  after  a 
few  trials,  the  necessary  skill  will  be  acquired. 

Several  types  of  actinometers  have  been  invented  to  aid  the  beginner, 
but  they  are  really  of  very  little  service  unless  several  prints  are  required 
off  one  negative,  when  they  are  of  use,  inasmuch  as  they  help  to  ensure 
that  all  the  prints  shall  be  printed  to  the  same  depth.  It  is  advisable  to 
develop  the  prints  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  removed  from  the 
printing  frame,  although,  if  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  prints  in  a  dry 
condition,  they  may  be  kept  for  a  few  days  before  being  developed.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  has  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  finished  print,  which  seems 
to  lack  the  fresh  brilliancy  of  the  print  that  has  been  developed  soon 
after  printing.  As  the  developing  process  is  such  a  simple  and  brief 
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operation,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  prints  should  be  kept  any  length  of 
time  after  printing. 

The  developer  consists  of  a  solution  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash,  and 
is  best  made  up  as  a  stock  solution  of — 

Oxalate  of  potash .  16  ounces. 

Water .  54  „ 

For  use  make  up  in  a  separate  bottle  a  solution  of  one  part  stock 
solution  and  two  parts  water.  This  used  solution  should  be  kept  separate 
from  the  stock  solution,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  dilution,  will  deterio¬ 
rate  after  a  certain  number  of  prints  have  been  developed.  When 
defective  development  is  observed,  it  should  be  thrown  away,  and  a  new 
one  made  up  from  the  stock. 

If  the  bath  is  slightly  alkaline,  it  gives  warmer  tones  than  when  acid, 
in  which  case  the  tones  are  colder.  The  bath  should  not  be  too  alkaline, 
but  just  sufficient  to  blue-red  litmus  paper.  Carbonate  of  soda  or  potash 
should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and,  if  the  bath  is  required  acid,  oxalic 
acid  should  be  added.  I  may  mention  that  the  developer  which  I  am 
using  to-night  is  almost  neutral. 

The  prints  are  developed  by  first  floating  face  downward  on  the 
developer,  when  they  may  be  turned  up  so  that  progress  of  development 
may  be  observed,  which  should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  desired  result 
is  obtained  by  passing  the  print  into  an  acid  clearing  bath  made  up  of — 


Pure  hydrochloric  acid .  1  part. 

Water  . . .  60  parts. 


The  pure  acid  should  be  used,  and  not  the  commercial.  The  prints 
Bhould  remain  face  downward  in  this  bath  for  five  minutes,  after  which 
they  should  be  put  into  a  second  bath  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  finally 
into  a  third  bath  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  above  is  the  time 
recommended  by  the  makers  as  necessary  for  the  clearing  of  the  prints, 
but  I  have  never  left  them  in  longer  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  alto¬ 
gether,  and  I  have  never  found  the  prints  suffer  any  ill  by  curtailing  the 
time.  The  last  bath  should  be  quite  colourless  when  the  prints  are 
removed. 

The  prints  should  be  washed  in  running  water  for  half  an  hour  or 
three-quarters,  after  which  they  may  be  dried  between  blotting-paper,  or 
allowed  to  dry  in  the  open. 

The  Company  prepare  a  special  developing  salt  known  as  the  D  salt.  A 
stock  solution  is  made  up  of — 


D  salt  .  i  pound. 

Water  .  50  ounces. 

For  use  of  stock  solution .  1  part. 

Water  .  1  „ 


They  claim  that  this  developer  gives  colder  tones  than  the  oxalate 
developer,  and  also  more  half-tone. 

For  intense  black  tones  use — 


Stock  solution  .  2  parts. 

Water .  1  part. 


Development  usually  takes  about  thirty  seconds  or  more.  The 
developer  is  used  cold,  that  is,  to  say,  at  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  100° 
Fahr.  If  the  developer  is  used  colder,  it  tends  to  give  coarse  granular 
prints,  and,  if  it  is  too  hot,  it  tends  to  give  brown,  muddy  tones  when 
correct  exposure  has  been  given,  although  under-exposed  prints  may 
often  be  saved  by  heating  the  bath. 

The  question  may  be  asked  as  to  the  relative  costs  of  printing  on 
P.O.P.  and  on  platinum. 

Taking  P.O.P.  quarter-plate  size,  we  have  thirty-six  sheets,  Is.;  3  gr. 
gold  chloride  at  2«.  for  15  gr.,  say  5 d. ;  sulphocyanide,  45  gr.,  \d. ;  hypo,  $ d . 
Total  cost,  1*.  6 d.  for  thirty-six  prints,  or  ’5 d.  per  print.  Against  this 
we  have  for  the  platinotype  process  twenty-four  sheets,  Is.  6 d. ;  oxalate 
bath,  jd. ;  acid  bath,  \d.  Total  cost  1*.  Id.  for  twenty-four  prints  =  -79d. 
per  print.  Therefore  platinum  is  fifty-eight  per  cent,  dearer  than  P.O.P., 
or,  in  other  words,  100  platinum  prints  cost  as  much  as  158  prints  on 
P.O.P. 

These  figures  may  appear  at  first  sight  rather  appalling  to  the  thrifty 
mind,  but  then  we  have  not  taken  into  our  calculation  the  expensive 
language  used,  and  that  still  more  expensive  item  in  all  photographic 
operations,  viz.,  failures  !  The  very  words  silver  and  gold  spell  failure 
and  stumbling-block  for  the  beginner,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  among 
our  oldest  workers  there  is  one  who  will  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  he 
has  overcome  all  the  defects  of  the  silver  process,  and  can  always  rely  on 
the  results  as  permanent  and  lasting.  The  platinotype  process  is  sim¬ 
plicity  itself,  and  the  results  are  certain  and  permanent. 

I  think  that  if  two  beginners  were  get  to  work  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  one  working  silver  and  the  other  platinum,  it  would  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  season  that  the  cost  per  print  (after  throwing  away  failures) 
would  be  as  much,  if  not  more,  for  the  silver  print  than  for  the  platinum 
print,  and  perhaps  the  worker  in  platinum  might  have  a  medal  in  his 
possession,  whereas  the  worker  in  silver  would  probably  have  earned  a 
•ertificate  (for  West  Green). 

I  know  of  no  better  method  of  comparing  the  costs  of  the  two  processes 

than  the  above. 


Local  Development. — The  developing  process  which  I  have  just  demon¬ 
strated  is  the  simplest  for  the  beginner,  but  greater  latitude  is  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  more  advanced  worker  by  the  “  Brush  method  ”  of 
development,  either  the  oxalate  developer  or  the  Company’s  special 
developer  may  be  applied  by  brush.  The  prints  themselves  will  bear  a 
considerable  amount  of  brushing  without  injury.  Developing  is,  however, 
much  easier  if  the  developer  is  mixed  with  glycerine ;  the  surface  of  the 
paper  is  better  preserved,  and  the  image  penetrates  less. 

A  stock  solution  is  made  up  of — 

Oxalate  of  potash,  1  ounce .  .  1  part. 

Water,  3  ounces  3  drachms  .  ,, 

Glycerine,  pure  .  „ 

For  use,  mix  1  part  of  stock  solution  with  an  equal  volume  of  water. 

The  salts  with  which  the  paper  is  coated  are  almost  insoluble  in  pure 
glycerine,  and  the  addition  of  glycerine  to  the  developer  slows  its  action. 
This  property  places  considerable  power  into  the  hands  of  the  worker,  as 
an  over-printed  portion  of  the  print,  such  as  the  sky,  may  be  retarded 
by  the  proper  application  of  glycerine  and  developer,  until  the  other 
portions  of  the  image  have  gained  full  strength.  W.  H.  Tittensor. 

- + - 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  BELGIAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Musee  Moderne  at  Brussels,  which  is  the  scene  of  the  second 
Exhibition  organized  by  the  Association  Beige  de  Photographie,  just 
opened,  is  a  most  suitable  building  for  the  display  of  all  kinds  of 
pictures.  It  has  evidently  been  built  strictly  for  this  purpose,  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  way  of  lighting  and  convenience  of  hanging,  is  all  that  can 
be  desired. 

The  Salon  principle  here  obtains,  viz.,  a  selection  committee  and  no 
entry  fees  or  awards,  but  at  Brussels  each  accepted  exhibitor  receives 
the  medal  of  the  Society  as  commemorative  of  that  acceptance  and  the 
occasion.  From  details  supplied  by  the  Secretary  (M.  Vanderkindere), 
it  appears  that  some  2300  pictures  were  sent  in  by  225  exhibitors,  the 
work  of  the  jury  reducing  these  to  500  frames  by  182  exhibitors.  These 
were  divided  up  as  follows : — 

Great  Britain. — Mr.  Mrs.  Anckorn  (Arbroath),  Ernest  B.  Ashton 
(Tunbridge  Wells),  Harold  Baker  (Birmingham),  E.  Evelyn  Barrow 
(London),  Chas.  S.  Baynton  (Birmingham),  Harold  E.  Brightman 
(Bristol),  John  Carpenter  (London),  C.  Casstine  (Swanley),  Chaffin 
&  Sons  (Taunton),  S.  Chapman  (Swansea),  H.  J.  Claque  (Sheffield), 
Chas.  E.  Cowper  (Sunderland),  W.  Dawes  (Plumstead),  Fred.  Dean 
(Burgess  Hill),  Donald  Dove  (Glasgow),  A.  B.  Dresser  (Bexley),  Thos. 
E.  Ellis  (Woolwich),  Henry  Everett  (London),  John  H.  Gear  (London), 
H.  J.  Godbold  (Hastings),  Miss  L.  Halliday  (London),  Arthur  Hands 
(Leytonstone),  Geo.  L.  Hankins  (London),  Martin  J.  Harding  (Shrews¬ 
bury),  G.  J.  Harris  (London),  W.  M.  Harrison  (Falmouth),  Mies  L. 
Harvey  (Liverpool),  Hedges  Sc  Sons  (Lytham),  E.  Cecil  Hertslet  (Lon¬ 
don),  Alf.  J.  Jeffreys  (Chelmsford),  Chas.  Job  (Lindfield),  Johnson  Bros. 
(Henley),  J.  F.  Lloyd  (Liverpool),  Reg.  B.  Lodge  (Enfield),  E.  Lumsden 
Brown  (Edinburgh),  Fred.  Marsh  (Henley),  Sam.  G.  Mason  (Birming¬ 
ham),  W.  Mawer  (London),  Wm.  Norrie  (Fraserburgh),  Chas.  H.  Oakden 
(London),  Henry  W.  H.  Palmer  (Forest  Hill),  Hubert  Palmer  (Great 
Yarmouth),  Charles  A.  Bussell  (London),  Chas.  Smerdon  Boe  (Cam¬ 
bridge),  Ernest  Spenser  (New  Southgate),  G.  V.  Taylor  (Plumstead),  G. 
E.  Thompson  (Liverpool),  Henry  Tonkin  (Penzance),  Miss  M.  Watson 
(Florence),  B.  S.  Webster  (Edinburgh),  Mrs.  Jeanie  Welford  (London), 
Walter  D.  Welford  (London),  J.  C.  Warburg  (London),  Alfred  Werner 
(Dublin),  West  &  Son  (Southsea),  F.  Whaley  (Doncaster).  The  total 
number,  with  a  few  who  have  sent  lantern  slides  only,  of  59. 

Belgium. — Y.  Bennert  (Brussels),  Eugene  Boule  (Ghent),  J.  Bouvart 
(Antwerp),  Leon  Bovier  (Brussels),  Alb.  Canfyn  (Ghent),  Jos.  Casier 
(Ghent),  H.  Colon  (Antwerp),  Desire  de  Clercq  (Grammout),  Louis  de 
Clercq  (Ghent),  Albert  de  Gryse  (Courtrai),  Ad.  de  Kemmeter  (Ghent), 
Ed.  de  Meuler  (Brussels),  Ad.  de  Penaranda  (Brussels),  C.  de  Wit  (Ant¬ 
werp),  Edwin  Ganz  (Brussels),  Charles  Gaspar  (Arlon),  A.  Gautier  (Saint 
Pierre),  Georges  Hina  (Brussels),  Raymond  Geruzel  (Brussels),  Georges 
Glorieux  (Brussels),  B.  Ickx  (Courtrai),  A.  Jossart  (Fosses-la-Ville), 
Alphonse  Leirens  (Ghent),  Hyacinthe  Lentz  (Tournai),  Leon  Noel  (Ant¬ 
werp),  Alberic  Lunden  (Antwerp),  Jos.  Maes  (Antwerp),  Ferdinand  Michel 
(Namur),  Leonard  Misonne  (Gilly),  Georges  Oury  (Liege),  Commandant 
L.  Pavard  (Louvain),  HenriPeltzer  (Brussels),  Chas.  Pullemans  (Brussels), 
R.  Rousseau  (Jambes),  A.  Bubot  (Brussels),  Edm.  Sacie  (Ghent),  Victor 
Selb  (Antwerp),  J’Serstevens  (Uccle),  Gust  van  Bellingen  (Antwerp), 
Desire  Vanden  Hove  (Ghent),  Marcel  Vanderkindere  (Uccle),  Jules  van 
Grinderbeek  (Louvain),  Charles  van  Loo  (Ghent),  Gust  van  Raveslyn 
(Turnhout),  Hermann  Wiener  (Brussels),  Jules  Wiilenz  (Antwerp  ),  Zeyen 
(Li£ge).  The  Belgian  Association  has  its  various  sections  at  Antwerp, 
Brussels,  Ghent,  Liege,  Louvain,  and  Namur,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  in 
this  total  of  forty-six  accepted  exhibitors,  the  three  first  towns  largely 
predominate. 

France. — Baillot  D’Estivaux  de  Willemoune  (Chateauroux),  Paul  Ber- 
gon  (Paris),  Madame  Binder  Mesbro  (Paris),  Paul  Bourgeois  (Paris), 
Augustin  Boutique  (Douai),  Victor  Bracq  (Boulogne),  Maurice  Bremard 
(Paris),  M.  Bucquel  (Paris),  Auguste  Charrel  (Le  Vesinel),  Ferd.  Coste 
(Lacanche),  Louis  Courtois  (Auby),  Arth.  da  Cunbia  (Paris),  Jules  Des- 
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champs  (Boulogne),  Pierre  Dubreuil  (Lille),  Oscar  Dumont  (Lille),  Ren6 
Le  Beque  (Paris),  Emile  Lepr§tre  (Lille),  Paul  Leroux  (Paris),  Henri 
Magron  (Caen),  L.  Mairesse  (JUilie),  Carle  de  Mazibourg  (Paris),  Joseph 
Millon  (Boulogne),  Lucien  Pasquier  (Maubeuge),  Robt.  Pauli  (Lille), 
E.  Piaget  (Lyon),  M.  F.  R.  Pineiro  (Paris),  J.  Quentin  (Arraz), 
Claudius  Toeranchal  (Paris),  Jules  Turlotte  (Lille),  Ernest  Vrac  (Caen). 
Total,  31. 

Austria.  —Oscar  Berl  (Vienna),  Carl  Florianschulz  (Vienna),  Hermann 
Heydenhauss  (Vienna),  Ernest  de  Juhos  (Vienna),  Helmer  Koch  (Vienna), 
Jofi.  Langer  (Vienna),  Leopold  Rosenberg  (Vienna),  Baron  Aib.  de  Roths¬ 
child  (Vienna),  Philipp  von  Schoeller  (Vienna),  Adolph.  Stenicka  (Teplitz), 
iSeverin  Warterebicwicz  (Vienna).  Total,  11. 

America. — John  E.  Dumont  (Rochester),  A.  L.  Eidemiller  (St.  Paul), 
Chas.  E.  Fairman  (Washington),  Eugene  Lee  Ferguson  (Washington), 
W.  A.  Fraser  (New  York),  Hinsdale  Smith  (Springfield),  H.  A.  Latimer 
(Boston),  Herbert  A.  North  (Philadelphia),  W.  B.  Post  (New  York), 
Dexter  Thurber  (Washington),  Henry  Troll  (Philadelphia),  Floyd  Vail 
(New  York),  Geo.  L.  Wilson  (Jersey).  Total,  thirteen. 

Germany. — Fritz  V.  Abercron  (Hamburg),  Gust  Haeyn  Wilms  (Biele¬ 
feld),  Max  Junsnickel  (Rathenow),  Wilhelm  Klementz  (Frankfort),  Carl 
Leibrock  (Saarbrucken),  H.  Rosenthal  (Guben),  Otto  Scharf  (Crefeld), 
Edward  Zinsel  (Darmstadt  Hessen).  Total,  eight. 

Holland. — B.  Albach  (Amsterdam),  Ignace  Bispinck  (Amsterdam), 
Jan  de  Grijs  (Amsterdam),  Baron  de  Pallandt  Rozenheuvel  (Arnheim), 
H.  E.  Scheidius  (Arnheim),  Georges  Singling  (Amsterdam),  J.  H.  B. 
Wylmans  (Middelsourg).  Total,  seven. 

Italy. — Horace  Consoli  (Giarre,  Sicily),  Giorgio  Goselli  (Venice),  Comte 
Louis  Primoli  (Rome).  Total,  three. 

Switzerland. — Fred  Boissonnas  (Geneva),  Alfred  Sules  (Bale),  A. 
Wicky  (Berne).  Total,  three. 

Russia. — De  Golovallchewsky  (Baloum),  G.  Raieff  (Kislovoosk),  A. 
Sohst  (St.  Petersburg).  Total,  three. 

Portugal. — Joachim  Basto  (Porto). 

To  reduce  2300  frames  down  to  500  shows  that  the  jury  dealt  un¬ 
sparingly  with  the  pictures.  At  the  same  time,  the  large  number  of  ex¬ 
hibitors  shows  a  slight  tendency  to  selecting  at  least  one  exhibit,  even  if 
nine  were  rejected,  and  we  should  say  that  this  has  been  done  to  some 
extent.  Certainly  to  bring  the  average  quality  of  the  work  to  some 
extent  up  to  our  own  Salon,  at  least  another  250  frames  would  have  to 
be  rejected. 

The  general  feature  of  the  English  work  is  that  of  landscape  and  sea¬ 
scape,  with  a  tendency  towards  genre  in  that  from  our  American 
confreres.  Amongst  the  Continental  workers,  however,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  genre  and  portraiture.  The  English  and  American  work  occupy¬ 
ing  one  entire  room  gives  an  easy  opportunity  of  comparison  with  the 
general  run  of  Continental  work ;  but,  as  there  is  no  sort  of  division  in 
the  remaining  two  rooms,  it  is  difficult  to  follow  this  any  further  so  as  to 
compare  Belgium  with  France,  Holland,  &c. 

Tfie  hanging  has  been  carefully  done,  the  general  arrangements  pro¬ 
viding  every  convenience,  and  there  is,  moreover,  a  complete  absence  of 
skying  or  flooring.  As  a  rule,  the  English  frames  run  smaller,  and 
certainly  show,  as  a  whole,  greater  taste  in  mount  and  frame.  Green 
plush,  blue  serge,  enamelled  cream  and  gold,  and  other  obtrusive  mounts, 
mar  many  of  the  Continental  frames.  This  is  made  worse  also  by 
over-elaboration  of  frame,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  a  howling  wilderness  of 
margin.  We  think  the  photographic  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  will  learn 
from  the  English  exhibit  that  it  is  better  to  trust  to  the  merit  of  the 
print  than  to  attempt  any  bolstering  up  in  the  mount  or  frame,  which 
catches  the  eye  and  draws  the  attention  away  from  what  should  be  the 
centre  point  of  attraction.  Some  of  the  exhibits  might  well  be  described 
as  a  white  enamel  and  gold  frame  with  elegant  plush  mount  containing  a 
photograph. 

Tfie  catalogue  is  a  very  handsome  production.  The  names,  alphabeti¬ 
cally  arranged,  are  printed  in  red,  with  the  descriptive  matter  in  black  ; 
a  rough  surface  and  raw-edge  paper  is  used,  and  the  cover  has  the  in¬ 
scriptions  impressed  and  not  printed.  It  is,  in  fact,  quite  a  creditable 
result  for  botfi  the  Association  and  the  printer.  The  titles  of  the  pic- 
lures  are,  in  most  cases,  translated  into  French  ;  but  in  some  cases, 
where  exact  translation  is  difficult  or  impossible,  the  original  English, 
Dutch,  Ac.  is  quoted.  Another  point  is,  that  not  only  are  the  names 
given  alphabetically,  but  the  numbers  follow  consecutively,  so  that,  as 
lar  as  reference  to  the  catalogue  goes,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  follow  the 
frames  on  the  wall. 

Space  will  not  allow  of  a  detailed  criticism  of  the  exhibits,  and  a  few 
general  notes  must  suffice.  Prominent  amongst  the  English  exhibitors 
are  Ernest  R.  Ashton  (Scenes  in  Cairo),  E.  Evelyn  Barron  (Seascape), 
Harold  Baker  and  Charles  H.  Oakden  (Architecture),  Chaffin  &  Sons 
(Large  Portraiture),  John  H.  Gear,  Thomas  E.  Ellis,  W.  Dawes,  John 
Carpenter,  G.  L.  Hankins,  R.  S.  Webster,  E.  Cecil  Hertslet,  A.  J. 
Jttireys,  Charles  Job,  and  others,  with  the  class  of  landscape  that  is  now 
so  much  in  vogue  in  England,  West  &  Son  (Marine),  Reginald  B.  Lodge 
(Bird  Studies),  Fred  Marsh  (Large  Flashlight  Pictures).  We  have  seen 
better  work  by  A.  R.  DresBer,  and  there  are  a  few  other  English  exhibits 
haruly  worth  hanging. 

The  tendency  of  the  American  work  is  towards  genre  and  figures,  and 
there  are  good  examples  by  A.  L.  Eidemiller,  Charles  E.  Fairman,  John 
E.  Dumont,  Eugene  Les  Ferguson,  Dexter  Thurber,  and  Floyd  Vail. 


W.  B.  Post  is  largely  represented,  and  by  some  very  excellent  work ;  but 
he,  together  with  George  L.  Wilms,  sticks  cloBely  to  landscape. 

Amongst  the  Continental  workers,  the  most  striking  pictures  are  those 
of  B.  Albach  (Holland),  Fred.  Boissonnas  (France),  A.  Bouligne  (France), 
Leon  Bovier  (Belgium),  Victor  Bracq  (France),  Louis  Courtois  (Franoe), 
Desire  De  Clercq  (Belgium),  Ad.  de  Kemmeter  (Belgium),  Giorgio  Goselli 
(Italy),  Hermann  Heydenhauss  (Austria),  R.  lckx  (Belgium),  Leon  Noel 
(Belgium),  L.  Maviesse  (France),  Carle  de  Mazibourg  (France),  Georges 
Millon  (France),  who  seems  to  follow  the  Millet  school,  GeorgeB  Owry 
(Belgium),  Commandant  Pavard  (Belgium),  R.  Rousseau  (Belgium), 
Edm.  Sacre  (Belgium),  Victor  Selb  (Belgium),  Claudius  Tuuranchet 
(France),  Gust  Van  Bellinger  (Belgium),  Ernest  Vrao  (France),  —  Zeyen 
(Belgium),  and,  to  single  out  two  or  three  of  those  endeavouring  to  strike 
out  into  new  paths  for  thomselves,  we  should  mention  Messrs.  Bovier  and 
Sacre. 

The  display  of  slides  sent  in  for  exhibition  took  place,  on  Sunday  last, 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Association,  in  the  Palais  du  Midi.  From  England 
there  were  Architectural  and  Marine,  by  Bertram  C.  Wickisson,  London  ; 
Flowers  and  Marine,  by  J.  T.  Field,  London  ;  Street  Scenes,  by  Walter 
D.  Welford,  London  ;  and  Various,  by  Algernon  Brooker,  Hastings. 
Amongst  the  more  striking  exhibits  from  abroad  were  the  Figure  Studies 
of  Edward  Ganz,  Brussels ;  the  Flower  Studies  of  William  A.  Fraser, 
New  York ;  Marine  Studies  of  J.  Latimer,  Boston ;  and  Genre  Subjects 
of  Leonard  Mizonne,  of  Gilly,  Belgium. 

In  the  evening  a  private  dinner  took  place  at  the  Hotel  de  Vienne, 
when  the  officials,  the  jury  of  admission,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welford  were 
present — an  enjoyable  but  informal  evening.  Mr.  Welford  was  presented 
with  a  special  souvenir  medal  of  the  Society,  for  his  efforts  in  England 
on  its  behalf. 

For  the  souvenir  album  of  reproductions,  works  by  the  following  have 
been  chosen:  England — Geo.  Hankins,  W.  M.  Harrison,  Chas.  Job, 
Chas.  Smerdon  Roe,  Geo.  E.  Thompson,  R.  S.  WeDster,  Mrs.  Welford, 
Alf.  Werner.  America — J.  E.  Dumont,  H.  A.  Latimer,  Eugene  L. 
Ferguson,  Geo.  L.  Wilms. 

- ♦ - 

NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Judging  from  the  spirit,  in  fact  almost  enthusiasm,  with  which  our  local 
photographic  societies  have  entered  into  the  idea  of  holding  conversaziones 
in  lieu  of  lantern  demonstrations  for  their  popular  nights,  it  would  appear 
as  if,  in  future  at  least,  so  far  as  the  West  of  Scotland  is  concerned,  there 
will  be  much  fewer  lantern  exhibitions. 

The  recent  social  meeting  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Society  was 
quite  a  big  thing,  and  must  have4cost  a  considerable  sum  to  organize  ;  but, 
then,  this  popular  Society  is  flourishing,  both  as  regards  numbers  of 
members  and  its  funds. 

The  Paisley  Exhibition,  which  has  been  open  for  the  last  month,  has 
just  been  brought  to  a  close.  Among  other  good  things  provided  by  the 
Council  was  a  grand  display  of  animal  studies  by  Mr.  Charles  Reid,  of 
Wishaw,  who  attended  personally  on  the  occasion,  when  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  of  his  best  pictures  were  thrown  upon  the  screen. 

With  the  fine  weather  experienced  during  the  holidays,  there  has  been 
quite  a  flutter  among  amateur  workers,  who  are  mere  en  evidence  this  year 
man  ever.  Hand  cameras  are  seen  everywhere,  and  some  of  these  are  of 
considerable  size.  The  modest  quarter-plate,  so  universally  adopted  as 
the  handiest  size  for  what  was  originally  designated  detective  cameras,  is 
fast  being  supplanted  by  the  half-plate,  for  many  of  the  best  workers  in 
the  district  have  found  out  that  a  heavy  camera  is  easier  held  steady  than 
a  feather-weight  one. 

Among  the  new  forms  of  hand  cameras  just  placed  on  the  market  is 
one  made  by  Messrs.  Verel,  of  the  Albion  Albumenismg  Company.  The 
main  feature  of  this  excellent  arrangement  consists  in  tfie  camera  foldjng 
up  in  such  a  manner  that  all  cases  or  covers,  and  other  adjuncts,  so  often 
seen  in  such  instruments,  are  entirely  dispensed  with  by  an  ingenious  de¬ 
vice,  the  dark  slides  are  stowed  away  inside  the  camera,  and,  when  such  is 
folaed  up,  no  one  would  ever  suspect  that  a  camera  was  being  carried,  its 
appearance  resembling  a  lady’s  bonnet  box  of  small  dimensions. 

Mr.  William  Riddell,  late  of  Riddle  &  Rae,  has  started  business  on  his 
own  account,  and  has  just  issued  a  very  comprehensive  catalogue  which 
contains  some  up-to-date  novelties. 

The  X  rays  craze  is  dying  down  among  photographers  generally  in  this 
district. 

Mr.  William  Carmichael,  of  the  chemical  department  of  Messrs.  George 
Mason  &  Co.,  has  recently  been  giving  some  Very  interesting  demonstrations 
on  the  making  of  acetylene  gas. 

- - ♦ - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  AT  BEVERLEY. 

The  Beverley  Photographic  and  Sketching  Society  held  its  third  annual 
Exhibition  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  on  Easter  Monday,  the  opening  cere¬ 
mony  being  performed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nolloth,  who  was  formally  intro¬ 
duced  by  Captain  Forrest,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society. 

The  exhibits  were  effectively  staged  in  tiers  on  stands  draped  with  art 
muslin,  and  the  large  room  was  rendered  the  more  picturesque  by  the 
introduction  of  a  number  of  choice  palms  and  plants  in  bloom,  together 
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with  a  quantity  of  bunting  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Newbald.  The 
specimens  exhibited  included  excellent  examples  of  the  photographic, 
painting,  and  kindred  arts,  and  in  the  competitive  section  numerous 
silver  and  bronze  medals  were  awarded  as  prizes.  The  entries  were  very 
large,  and  many  of  the  competitors  were  of  high  standing,  having  gained 
distinction  both  at  home  and  foreign  exhibitions.  The  side  rooms  were 
set  apart  for  lantern  exhibitions  of  the  prize  slides,  given  at  intervals, 
and  for  an  interesting  demonstration  on  “  Photo-ceramics,”  given  by 
Mr.  W.  Ethelbert  Henry,  O.E.,  of  London.  One  attraction  which  had 
been  announced,  a  lecture  and  demonstration  of  the  Rontgen  X  rays,  had 
unfortunately  to  be  postponed,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  Mr. 
T.  W.  Ireland,  who  was  to  have  given  it,  being  unable  to  procure  certain 
of  the  requisite  apparatus  in  time.  The  Society,  however,  intend  to  hold 
it  at  an  early  date. 

The  following  were  the  awards  : — 

Open  Classes. 

Landscape,  Seascape,  and  Architecture. — Silver  medal,  W.  J.  Warren, 
Leeds;  exra  silver  medal,  George  L.  Wilms,  Jersey,  U.S.A. ;  bronze 
medal,  W.  Smedley  Aston,  Birmingham  ;  extra  ditto,  Charles  Rumbold, 
Great  Yarmouth  ;  certificate,  Floyd  Vail,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

Portraits,  Figure  Study. — Silver  medal,  T.  Lee  Symes,  Tyldesley, 
Lancashire ;  extra  ditto,  Fred  Marsh,  Henley-on-Thames  ;  bronze  medal, 

E.  Lee  Ferguson,  Washington,  U.S  A. ;  certificate,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Welford, 
London,  and  J.  H.  Coath,  Liskeard. 

Hand-camera  Work. — Silver  medal,  W.  Thomas,  London ;  bronze 
medal,  C.  F.  Iuston,  Liverpool. 

Enlargements.  —  Silver  medal,  Albert  Dura,  Wooton-under-Edge ; 
certificate,  J.  B.  Briggs,  Lancaster. 

New  Photography. —Silver  medal,  T.  E.  Freshwater,  London!;  bronze 
medal,  A.  Campion,  Royal  Indian  Engineering  College,  Staines. 

Lantern  Slides  (set  of  six). — Silver  medal,  G.  Hankins,  London ; 
bronze  medal,  E.  R.  Bull,  London ;  extra  bronze  medal,  J.  H.  Gear, 
London  ;  certificate,  John  Ward,  Erdington,  Warwickshire. 

Paintings,  Drawings,  and  Sketches. — Mr.  Tempest,  Beverley ;  Mr. 
T.  L.  Flather,  Scarborough ;  Miss  Bessie  Cross,  Hull ;  Miss  E.  R. 
Marshall,  Reverley  ;  Miss  Ethel  Beaumont,  Beverley. 

Members’  Classes. 

Landscape,  &c. — 1.  Maurice  J.  Stephenson,  Beverley ;  2.  C.  Goulding, 

F. C.O.,  Beverley;  3.  G.  Dawson,  Beverley. 

Portraits. — 1.  Mrs.  W.  Thompson,  Molescroft ;  2.  G.  F.  Duck,*Bishop 
Burton  ;  3.  G.  Dawson. 

Excursion  Work. — Bronze  medal,  C.  Goulding. 

Enlargements. — Silver  medal,  H.  J.  Mann,  Beverley ;  bronze  medal, 
T.  Tanfield. 

Instantaneous. — Bronze  medal,  C.  Goulding ;  2.  R.  Railston  Brown, 
C.  E.  Bridlington  ;  3.  J.  Kinsley,  Bridlington  Quay. 

Lantern  Slides  (set  of  six). — 1.  A.  E.  Hobson;  2.  C.  Goulding ;  3. 
R.  Railston  Brown;  4.  Thomas  Tanfield, 


THE  W.  H.  HARRISON  FUND  APPEAL. 

Amount  already  acknowledged  . 

F.  Beasly,  Esq .  . 

A.  Horsley  Hinton,  Esq.  . 

Hon.  Percy  Wyndham  . 

J.  H.  Martin,  Esq.  ...  . . 

R.  Hawkins,  Esq .  ...  . 

W.  R.  Tomlinson,  Esq.  . 

“  Grip  ” .  ...  . 

Alfred  Watkins,  Esq.  ... 


£  s.  d. 
30  3  0 
110 
110 
5  0  0 
5  0 
10  0 
10  0 
5  0 
110 


£39  16  0 

Further  contributions  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  by 

Fredk.  H.  Yarley,  82,  Newington  Green-road,  Ijondon,  N. 


STfi t  -Bwjutm. 


***  In  this  column  we  shall,  from  time  to  time ,  print  questions  that  may  he 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 


Photography  in  Barbadoes. — “  Barbadoes  ”  asks  :  “  Could  you 
give  the  names  of  some  of  the  best  photographers  in  Barbadoes  ? 
Do  you  think  there  is  any  opening  for  an  operator  of  ability  ? 
and  what  salaries  are  given  ?  Is  there  any  chance  of  opening 
up  on  own  account,  or  is  it  overrun  ?  What^^he  distance, 
and  which  is  the  best  route  P  ” — Perhaps  some  tn^^ed  reader 
pan  supply  the  desired  information. 


Chlorophyll. — W.  II.  G.  writes:  “Allow  me  to  thank  Mr.  F.  E. 
Ives  for  his  reply  (p.  208)  to  my  previous  query.  It  seems  I 
have  been  unnecessarily  worrying,  not  only  myself  but  others, 
in  a  vain  search  after  ‘  blue  myrtle  ’  which  nobody  recognised, 
while  I  have  bushels  of  the  article  I  want,  but  under  another 
name,  in  my  own  garden.  Now  that  the  common  names  of  the 
‘  blue  myrtle  ’  are  placed  on  record — Vinca  minor,  or  the  common 
periwinkle — many  others  like  myself  may  be  saved  a  lot  of 
trouble.  I  want  to  use  the  chlorophyll  chiefly  for  collodion  films, 
but  do  I  understand  Mr.  Ives  to  mean  that  it  is  of  no  use  in 
conjunction  with  gelatine,  however  applied  ?  Of  course,  I  know' 
it  will  not  dissolve  so  well  in  the  emulsion,  but  may  it  not  be 
effective  when  applied  as  a  bath  P  ” 

Carbon  Printing.— J.  C.  writes:  “I  have  recently  taken  up  carbon 
printing,  which  seems  to  me  a  process  specially  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  amateur.  Although  I  have  mastered  the  technical 
difficulties  of  development  and  transfer,  I  cannot  say  that  1  am 
by  any  means  satisfied  with  the  general  results  I  obtain.  My 
negatives  are  of  ordinary  average  density  and  give  good  brilliant 
prints  writh  the  gelatine  or  collodion  print-out  papers,  especially 
the  latter,  but  in  carbon  they  are  either  weak  and  flat  or  heavy, 
and  free  from  sparkle  according  to  the  depth  to  which  the 
printing  is  carried.  I  have  tried  all  depths  of  printing,  in  fact 
from  the  same  negative  I  have  made  different  exposures  each 
with  a  different  ‘  tint  ’  of  the  actinometer,  and  the  results  have 
been  as  I  have  stated,  all  unsatisfactory  and  only  varving  in 
degree  of  exposure.  Does  the  process  require  a  special  kind  of 
negative  ?  Any  help  you  can  give  me  I  shall  greatly  appreciate.” 

- + - . 

©wr  ©tutorial  £able. 


The  Photographic  Reference  Book. 

Compiled  by  W.  A.  Watts,  M.A,  London  :  Iliffe  &  Son,  3,  Bride-street,  E.G. 

This  is  a  work  of  nearly  300  closely  printed  pages,  mainly  compiled 
from  those  columns  of  our  contemporary,  Photography,  which  are 
devoted  to  the  eliciting  of  information  by  means  of  questions  and 
answers.  The  information  has  been  classified  into  twenty  chapters, 
thus  facilitating  reference.  For  example,  we  have  treated,  under 
separate  sections,  “  cameras  and  apparatus  connected  therewith,” 
“  lenses  (stops  and  optical  matters)  ”  “  process  work  ”  “  varnishes  and 
cements,”  &c.,  &c.  The  matter  has  been  very  judiciously  selected, 
and  the  photographer  will  pick  up  many  a  useful  hint  from  the  book, 
which  teems  with  valuable  information  and  suggestions  on  photo¬ 
graphic  technique,  partly  new,  but  chiefly  the  outcome  of  past 
experience  and  experiment. 

The  Koh-i-noor  Retouching  Pencils. 

L.  &  C.  Hardtmutli,  12,  Golden-lane. 

A  set  of  the  Koh-i-noor  retouching  pencils  has  been  submitted  to  us 
by  Messrs.  Ilardtmuth  These  pencils,  which  are  made  of  compressed 
lead,  have  a  useful  range  of  softness  and  hardness  for  retouching 
work,  for  which  purpose,  according  to  the  evidence  of  expert 
retouchers,  they  are  well  adapted. 


Rontgen  Photographs. 

By  Professors  Way  mouth.  Reed  &  J.  P.  Kuenen.  Dundee  :  Valentine  &  Sons. 

This  is  a  series  of  well-executed  collotype  reproductions,  by  Messrs. 
Valentine,  from  negatives  made  by  the  gentlemen  named,  who  are 
attached  to  the  University  College,  Dundee.  The  pictures,  of  their 
kind,  are  very  good,  and  the  subjects  are  somewhat  uncommon  :  a 
star  fish,  a  flouuder,  a  frog,  tortoises,  a  cat’s  tail,  and  a  baboon’s  hand 
being  among  those  of  which  the  osseous  structures  have  been  laid 
bare  by  the  remorseless  Rontgen  rays. 


The  Cathcart  Dry  Plates. 

F.  W.  Vdrel  &  Co.,  Cathcart,  near  Glasgow. 

From  Messrs.  F.  W.  Vdrel  &  Co.,  Cathcart,  near  Glasgow,  we  have 
received,  for  trial,  samples  of  their  plates,  the  Cathcart  “  ordinary,” 
and  “  special  rapid.”  The  former  is  a  plate  of  medium  rapidity,  and 
is  a  useful,  clean,  and  easily  developable  plate  for  all-round  studio 
and  outdoor  work.  The  “  special  rapid  ”  is  extremely  sensitive  and 
fine  in  the  grain,  and,  for  very  quick  exposures,  will  be  found  to  yield 
excellent  results.  Judging  by  the  samples,  the  Vdrel  plates  are 
prepared  with  scrupulous  care,  and  are  therefore  well  qualified  to 
hold  their  own  in  the  estimation  of  photographers. 
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Fitch’s  Special  Extea  Rapid  Films. 

E.  H.  Fitch  &  Co.,  Seldon  House,  Fulwood’s-rents. 

During  the  holidays  we  tried  some  of  Mr.  Fitch’s  latest  make  of 
celluloid  films,  and,  as  heretofore,  found  them  beautifully  clean  and 
regular,  and  of  a  degree  of  rapidity  which  should  satisfy  all  reason¬ 
able  exigencies  in  the  way  of  speed.  The  size  we  used  was  the  once 
popular  7|x  5,  and  the  films  remained  perfectly  flat  in  an  ordinary 
dark  slide.  Mr.  Fitch  has  certainly  mastered  the  art  of  turning  out 
a  celluloid  film  upon  which,  in  the  way  of  technical  excellence,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  improve. 


Encyclopedie  der  Photographie,  Yols.  XVIII.  and  XIX. 

Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle  a/S. 

These  two  volumes  are  valuable  additions  to  this  comprehensive 
work  on  photography.  No.  XVIII.,  entitled  Der  Silberdruck  auf 
Salzpapier,  by  Baron  von  Hiibl,  treats  of  the  preparation  of  the 
various  kinds  of  salted  papers,  and  the  processes  involved  in  their 
use  for  the  production  of  photographs.  Albumenised,  gelatinised, 
resinised,  and  other  varieties  of  salted  paper  are  described,  and  those 
who  still  see  beauty  in  a  silver  print  (and  are  there  not  many  P)  will 
find  in  these  pages  reliable  information  for  making,  keeping,  and 
toning.  At  the  close  of  the  second  part,  the  author  gives  a  short 
but  appreciative  expression  of  opinion  on  the  value  of  salted  papers 
compared  with  other  printing  surfaces,  in  the  following  terms  :  They 
are  not  of  universal  use,  but  they  will  be  utilised  where  their 
advantages  recommend  them.  They  may  be  used  instead  of  gelatino- 
bromide  paper,  because  of  their  safety  in  printing  and  simplicity  ; 
instead  of  matt  collodion  paper,  because  of  greater  ease  of  prepara¬ 
tion  ;  and,  lastly,  instead  of  platinotype,  where  the  negatives  are 
unsuitable,  when  brown  or  blue-toned  prints  are  required,  and  to 
avoid  uncertainty  in  printing.  Volume  XIX.,  Die  Anwendung  der 
Photographie  zu  Militarischen  Zivecken,  by  Premier-lieutenant  Kies- 
ling,  treats  of  the  many  applications  of  photography  in  military 
affairs.  It  contains  chapters  on  the  reproduction  of  maps,  plans, 
&c.,  photogrammetry,  balloon,  kite,  and  rocket  photography,  micro¬ 
scopic  reductions,  the  photographing  of  bullets  in  flight,  and  other 
subjects.  There  is  also  an  account  of  the  experimental  use  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  the  Prussian  army  before  and  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  and  its  subsequent  use  by  other  nations  for  military  surveys, 
•fee.  The  work  contains  a  number  of  illustrations,  and  is  a  good 
reference  book  for  those  interested  in  the  subject. 


Die  Chromo-lithographie. 

By  Feielierick  Hesse.  Halle  a/S. :  Wilhelm  Knapp. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  this  work,  which  promises  to 
give  a  comprehensive  account  of  chromo-lithography  in  its  several 
branches,  with  practical  directions.  The  number  describes  the 
principles  upon  which  lithography  and  chromo-lithography  are  based, 
and  gives  an  account  of  materials,  tools,  &c.  There  are  a  number 
of  illustrations  in  explanation  of  the  text,  and  the  work  will  con¬ 
tain  fifteen  specimens  of  chromo-lithography,  two  of  which  are 
issued  with  the  first  part. 


Catalogue  Received. 

Andrew  Riddell,  139,  West  George-street,  Glasgow. — Mr.  Riddell’s 
catalogue  is  in  some  respects  novel  in  its  arrangement.  The  first 
few  pages  are  devoted  to  illustrations  of  some  ninety  odd  hand 
cameras,  and  are  followed  by  descriptions  of  them.  Studio  and  field 
cameras  are  also  described  in  the  same  section,  which  is  printed  on 
pink  paper.  Lenses,  photographic  stationery  and  sundries  have  each 
separate  sections,  printed  on  distinctively  coloured  papers.  By  these 
and  other  means,  Mr.  Riddell’s  catalogue,  which  is  very  complete,  is 
made  extremely  easy  of  reference — a  feature  that  should  be  highly 
appreciated. 

- * - 
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On  Saturdays,  April  18  and  25,  at  7.30  p.m. ,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  will  deliver 
two  lectures  on  Colour  Photography  as  applied  to  Printing  at  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Process  School,  Central  Art  Department  of  the  Technical  Education 
Board,  6,  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

Our  Japanese  contemporary  the  Shasliin  Sowa,  in  its  last  number,  was 
troubled  by  the  failure  of  its  printers  to  render  a  half-tone  block  successfully. 
It  thus  apologises  : — “Dur  illustration,  showing  difference  the  two  brands  of 
P.  0.  P.  did  not  came  out  well  as  we  have  seen  in  proof,  so  we  shall  renew  the 
insertion  of  the  same  by  comming  number.” 


Royal  Photographic  Socikty.  —  Photo- mechanical  Meeting,  Tuesday,  p  i 
21,  at  eight  p.m.  Photomechanical  Xotes  of  Historical  Interest  by  T 
Bolas,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

Queensland  Amateur  Photographic  Society,  Brisbane  The  following 
office-bearers  have  been  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz.  : — President  .  Mr.  D. 
Mactaggart.  —  Vice-Presidents :  Miss  Stennett  and  Mr.  M  E.  Brookes.  —  Council . 
Dr.  Thomson,  Dr.  Wheller,  Mr.  C.  J.  Pound,  and  Mr.  1).  K.  Eden.  7  f 

Mr.  W.  Connolly. — Hon.  Secretary :  Mr.  J.  J.  Campbell. 

Walworth  Junior  Postal  Camera  Club. —  The  Hon.  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  P.  C.  Cornford,  36,  Iuville-road,  Walworth,  London,  S.E.,  writes: 
“There  are  now  two  vacancies  for  membership  in  the  above  Club,  and  the 
mention  of  the  fact  through  the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper  will  be  deemed 
a  favour.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  all  particulars  on  receipt  of  a  post  card.” 

New  American  Photographic  Publications.— The  Practical  Process- 
Worker  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  publication  devoted  to  process  work  ; 
it  is  published  by  the  Scovill  &  Adams  Company,  New  York. — The  first 
number  of  the  Professional  Photographer  has  been  sent  us.  It  aims  to  be  a 
practical  journal  for  professional  workers,  and  is  published  by  the  Nesbitt 
Publishing  Company,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Acetylene.  —  A  German  writer  remarks  that,  for  the  production  of  a  light 
of  one  normal  candle  power,  0  '6  litre  of  acetylene  is  required  per  hour  if  a 
proper  burner  is  used.  For  the  same  lighting  power  with  ordinary  gas 
burners  ten  to  twelve  litres  of  coal  gas  are  consumed.  There  are,  however, 
various  qualities  possessed  by  acetylene  which  are  of  a  somewhat  dangerous 
nature,  namely,  its  action  upon  copper  or  copper  alloys.  For  instance,  with 
copper  alloys  it  forms  a  brownish  substance  which  is  very  highly  explosive  ; 
therefore  such  metals  are  unsuitable  for  use  within  the  conduits  or  for  glow 
bodies  if  acetylene  is  employed  as  a  lighting  material.  Iron  is  of  neutral 
conduct  towards  acetylene.  It  is  well  known  that  a  certain  mixture  of 
acetylene  and  air  is  explosive,  the  highest  explosive  power  being  reached  in  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  the  gas  to  twelve  parts  of  air.  Also,  like  all  carburetted 
hydrogen  gases,  acetylene  is  poisonous,  though  not  so  poisonous  as  ordinary 
coal  gas  in  even  lesser  quantities.  The  danger  of  liquefied  acetylene  gas  is 
considerable,  for,  if  it  is  stored  in  a  steel  cylinder  at  six  to  seven  hundred 
pounds’  pressure,  in  tie  event  of  a  fire  breaking  out  in  a  building  containing  it, 
it  would  be  decomposed,  forming  carbon  and  hydrogen  ;  the  latter  would  have 
a  pressure  of  20, 000  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  would  burst  the  cj  Under 
and  cause  widespread  damage.  Even  a  slight  leak  in  the  cylinder  would  be 
very  dangerous,  for  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  the  gas  in  the  air  would  cause  a 
violently  explosive  mixture.  Acetylene  gas  can  also  be  exploded  by  fulminate 
of  mercury,  and  the  gas  also  makes  explosive  compounds  in  coming  in  contact 
with  copper. 

Central  Art  Department,  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  E.C.  (Guild  and  Tech¬ 
nical  School  of  the  National  Society  of  Litho-Artists,  Designers,  and  Engravers, 
under  the  joint  control  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  L.C.C.  and  the 
National  Society  of  Litho-Artists,  &e.  Spring  Session,  1896). — The  Schools 
reopened  on  Monday,  April  13.  The  Sketching  Class  will  be  held,  as  usual, 
on  Mondays,  from  7  to  10  p.m.  The  Committee  wish  it  to  be  thoroughly 
understood  that  members  of  the  Life,  Antique,  and  Design  Classes  can  join 
the  Sketching  Class  without  extra  fee.  The  arrangements  for  this  class  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  students,  and  the  Art  Director  would  be  glad  to  meet  intend¬ 
ing  members  to  consider  the  subjects  for  the  ensuing  session,  and  to  form  a 
strong  Committee.  Life  Class,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  7.30  to  10  p.m. 
Antique,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  from  7  to  10  p.m.  Study  and  Practice  of 
Design,  Fridays,  from  7.30  to  10  p.m.  Process  Drawing,  Tuesdays  and. 
Thursdays,  7.30  to  10  p.m.  Perspective  Class,  Mondays,  7.30  to  9.30  p.m. 
Study  and  Practice  of  Litho  Drawing,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  7  to  10  p.m. 
Study  of  Aquatint  Engraving,  as  applied  to  Letterpress  Printing,  Tuesdays, 
from  7.30  to  10  p.m.  Photo  Process  School,  Session  1895-96.  The  Second 
Term  commenced  on  Monday,  April  13.  These  Classes  meet  as  follows 
Mondays,  7  to  8.30  p.m.,  Line  Etching  on  Zinc;  Tone  Etching  on  Zinc, 
Copper,  and  Brass.  The  Class  is  limited  to  Twelve  Students ;  should  there 
be  a  greater  number  of  entries,  an  extra  class  will  be  held  from  8.30  to  9.45. 
Tuesdays,  7.  to  8.15  p.m.,  Photo-lithography  in  Line  and  Half-tone. 
Tuesdays,  8.15  to  9.45,  Half-tone  Negative-making.  Wednesdays,  7  to 
8.15  p.m.,  Line  and  Half-tone  Negative-making.  An  additional  class  will 
be  held  from  8.15  to  9.45  if  there  are  more  than  twelve  entries.  The  Secretary 
will  be  in  attendance  every  evening  from  7.30  to  9.30,  and  will  gladly  furnish 
any  further  information. 

- * - 

patent  JLetog. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  March  25  and 
April  8,  1896 : — 

Film  Cameras. — No.  6489.  “Improvements  in  Film-changing  Photographic 
Cameras.”  Complete  specification.  C.  Beck,  W.  Beck,  jun.,  and  J,  T. 
Clarke. 

Projection  Apparatus.— No.  6503.  “Improvements  in  the  Mechanism  of 
Chrono-photographic,  Kinetoscopic,  and  Lantern  Projection  Apparatus.” 
G.  W.  de  Bedts. 

Cameras. — No.  6582.  “  Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  L.  J.  R« 

Holst. 

Kinetoscope. — No.  6604. — “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Exhibiting 
Photographs  to  obtain  the  appearance  of  Objects  in  Motion.”  A.  G. 
Bessemer,  jun. 

The  Parastudio. — No.  6608.  “  The  Parastudio  for  controlling  the  Light  in 

connexion  with  Photography,  as  being  applicable  to  Outdoor  Por¬ 
traiture.”  W.  Watson. 
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Photographic  Prints. — No.  6651.  “Improvements  in  Chemical  Composi¬ 
tions  to  be  used  for  Preparing  the  Surface  of  suitable  Material  for 
Photographic  Prints.”  Complete  specification.  P.  E.  Schoenfelder 
and  E.  Kehle. 

Reproducing  Drawings. —  No.  6657.  “Improvements  in  Photographic 
Apparatus  for  Reproducing  Drawings,  Engravings,  and  the  like.”  E. 
Pothier. 

Copying  Engravings.— No.  6662.  “  Mode  of  and  Means  or  Apparatus  for 

Producing  Photographic  Negatives  from  Engravings  and  the  like.” 
F.  H.  Wood. 

Pressure  Frames. — No.  6766.  “Improvements  in  Pressure  Frames  for 
Photographic  or  other  Purposes.”  L.  A.  Marion,  H.  Guibout,  G. 
Bishop,  F.  Bishop,  and  J.  P.  Kirk. 

Cameras. — No.  6791.  “Improvements  in  Hand  and  other  Photographic 
Cameras.”  W.  J.  Lancaster. 

Cameras. — No.  6805.  “Improvements  in  Cameras  for  Photographic  Pur¬ 
poses.”  G.  H.  Banister. 

Photograph  Frames.— No.  6907.  “A  Frame  for  Photographs  made  of  Per¬ 
forated  Cardboard,  with  or  without  a  Design  for  Needlework  printed  on 
it.”  E.  Griffiths. 

Printing  Frames.— No.  6977.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Printing 
Frames.”  W.  Tylar. 

Mounts. — No.  7141.  “  Improvements  in  Picture  Frames,  Photographic  Mounts, 
and  the  like.”  N.  Myrstedt. 

Photographic  Apparatus. — No.  7172.  “Improvements  in  Photographic 
Apparatus.”  F.  Townsend. 

Automatic  Photographs. — No.  7271.  “An  Apparatus  for  Automatic  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Photographs.”  Complete  specification.  H.  F.  C.  Sasse. 

Shutters. — No.  7309.  “Certain  Improvements  in  Photographic  Shutters.” 

E.  Underwood. 

Spring  Lens  Cap. — No.  7314.  “The  Spring  Lens  Cap  (Photographic).”  E. 

'  Hodgson  and  E.  Hodgson. 
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Leytonstone . 

Subject. 


j  The  Coming  Total  Solar  Eclipse.  Captain 
(EH.  Hills,  R.E. 

Open  Evening. 

Discussion  on  Exhibition. 

Exhibition  of  Prize  Slides. 

Prize  Slides. 

j  Discussion  on  Developers.  Opened  by 
(  Dr.  Thresh. 

Annual  General  Meeting-. 

(  Photo  -  mechanical  Notes  of  Historical 
\  Interest.  T.  Bolas,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S 
( An  Introduction  to  Photo-stereography. 
\  G.  W.  Watson. 

Open  Night. 

Sixth  Annual  General  Meeting. 

Lantern  Slides  by  Members. 

Annual  Meeting  and  Election  of  Officers. 
Business  Meeting. 

j  Explanatory  show  of  Photographic 
I  Novelties.  James  A.  Sinclair, 
j  Micro-photographic  Reductions.  G.  W. 
(  Atkins. 

J  The  Chemistry  of  Ewy-day  Photography. 

)  W.  H.  Dawson. 

Mountain  Scenery.  Leslie  Selby. 
Excursion  :  Blackheath  and  Chisleliurst. 
j  Last  day  for  sending  in  Pictures  intended 
(  for  Annual  Exhibition, 
j  Excursion :  Richmond  Park.  Leader, 
(  B.  Harwood. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

April  14, — Ordinary  Meeting, — Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  F.R  S.,  in 
the  chair. 

Seven  new  members  were  elected,  and  eight  candidates  were  nominated.  It 
was  announced  that  the  Isle  of  Thanet  Photographic  Society  and  the  Leeds 
Camera  Club  had  been  admitted  to  affiliation. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  (Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley)  read  a  note  on  a  method 
of  ascertaining 

The  Melting  Point  of  Gelatine  Solutions. 

He  said  that  any  one  who  had  had  to  ascertain  the  temperature  at  which 
various  solutions  of  gelatine  passed  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  knew 
that  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  do  so  with  any  great  amount  of  accuracy 
by  the  means  usually  employed  —  a  test  tube,  thermometer,  and  water 
bath  —  while  the  time  occupied  in  making  a  number  of  such  deter¬ 
minations  was  considerable.  Having  to  examine  a  number  of  jellies  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  alum  and  other  hardening  agents 
upon  them,  he  had  devised  a  simple  apparatus  which  he  exhibited,  and 
which,  after  repeated  use,  had  been  found  reliable.  It  consisted  of  a  water 
bath  cajiable  of  being  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp  or  Bunsen  burner  without 
the  hot  air  or  products  of  combustion  reaching  its  largest  side  ;  along 
this  side,  at  a  distance  of  one  inch  from  the  top,  was  ruled 
a  straight  line,  and  one  or  more  thermometers  were  so  supported 
in  the  bath  that  their  bulbs  were  as  close  as  possible  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  line  on  the  metal,  but  inside  the  bath.  To  use  the  appa¬ 
ratus,  the  vessel  was  laid  upon  its  side,  and,  by  means  of  paper  tubes,  the 


jellies  to  be  tested  were  allowed  to  solidify  in  discs,  with  the  bottom  edge  of 
each  just  upon  the  line  on  the  tank.  When  the  gelatine  was  set,  the  paper 
could  be  removed,  and  the  tank  stood  upright  and  filled  with  water,  and 
all  that  was  then  necessary  was  to  heat  the  water  and  note  the  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  the  discs  of  jelly  commenced  to  slide  down  the  side  of  the 
bath. 

Professor  W.  C.  Roberts- Austen,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  then  described  a  method  of 
Recording  High  Temperatures  by  Photographic  Means. 

He  first  referred  to  the  fact  that  for  measuring  temperatures  exceeding  about 
400°  it  was  neccessary  to  resort  to  methods  other  than  the  ordinary  mercurial 
thermometer,  and  mentioned  two  such  methods  which  could  be  readily  adopted. 
The  electrical  resistance  of  a  platinum  wire  could  be  ascertained,  and  the 
increase  of  its  resistance  caused  by  heating  would  be  a  measure  of  tempera- 
ture ;  or  wires  of  two  dissimilar  metals  could  be  twisted  into  a  junction,  which, 
being  heated,  would  behave  as  a  battery  and  generate  electricity,  the  strength  of 
the  current  so  generated  being  again  a  measure  of  temperature.  The  method 
which  he  had  found  best  suited  for  the  purpose,  was  then  illustrated  by  means 
of  a  series  of  drawings.  The  free  ends  of  a  thermo-junction,  formed  of  wires 
of  platinum  alloyed  with  iridium  or  rhodium,  were  attached  to  a  galvanometer- 
enclosed  in  a  camera.  From  a  source  of  light  external  to  the  camera  a  ray 
was  reflected  from  a  mirror  through  the  lens  on  to  a  movable  mirror  of  the 
galvanometer,  another  ray  being  similarly  thrown  on  to  a  fixed  mirror,  the 
light  from  which  could  be  periodically  interrupted.  Both  rays  passed  through 
fine  vertical  and  horizontal  slits,  and  thence  on  to  a  photographic  plate  con¬ 
tained  in  a  carrier  capable  of  being  moved  upwards  by  means  of  a  driving  or 
water  clock.  When  the  thermo- junction  was  heated  it  became  a  battery,  and' 
the  strength  of  the  current  generated  was  a  measure  of  the  temperature 
to  which  it  was  raised.  The  result  was  that,  if  both  spots  of  light 
started  fair,  the  one  from  the  fixed  mirror  would  remain  in  a  definite  posi¬ 
tion,  while  the  one  from  the  movable  mirror  of  the  galvanometer  would 
register  the  temperature  to  which  the  thermo-j unction  was  heated.  It  is- 
difficult  in  this  brief  report,  and  without  the  use  of  diagrams,  to  adequately 
describe  Professor  Roberts  -  Austen’s  method,  by  which  he  said  it  was- 
possible,  at  a  temperature  of  1000  degrees,  to  obtain  a  record  trustworthy 
to  a  tenth  of  a  degree.  He  proceeded  to  show  a  series  of  slides  illustrating  the 
industrial  application  of  the  apparatus  in  connexion  with  the  ascertaining  of 
the  temperature  of  the  air  supplied  to  blast  furnaces ;  and,  as  an  example  of 
the  service  which  photography  had  thus  rendered  to  industry,  he  stated  that 
in  some  cases  it  had  rendered  possible  a  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  coal 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundredweight  per  ton.  With  regard  to  investigations- 
generally,  it  was  known  that,  if  a  salt  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  cylinder 
j  of  water,  the  salt  would  gradually  diffuse  upwards  until  it  tvas  uniformly- 
distributed  through  the  water,  and  precisely  the  same  thing  occurred  with 
metals.  Experiments  had  proved  that,  if  a  heavy  metal  was  placed  at  the 
I  bottom  of  a  molten,  mass  the  heavy  metal  would  be  diffused  up,  against 
gravity,  throughout  the  mass  ;  and  it  was  of  extreme  importance  to  metallur- 
i  gists  to  be  able  to  measure  the  temperature  at  which  the  diffusion  took  place, 
l  and  photography  had  rendered  it  possible  to  do  this  with  great  accuracy.  For 
all  his  measurements  he  referred  finally  to  the  air  thermometer  as  an  arbiter. 

After  some  remarks  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Mr.  Hearson, 

Professor  Roberts- Austen,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman,  referred  to  the 
diffusion  of  metals  in  the  cold,  and  mentioned  some  curious  instances  of  solids 
“walking  into”  one  another.  For  example,  if  a  diamond  was  placed  on  a 
piece  of  iron,  and  the  whole  heated  to  about  800°,  the  diamond  would  gradually 
“walk  into”  the  iron;  similarly,  if  a  cylinder  of  pure  lead  was  fused  to  a 
plate  of  gold,  and  the  whole  heated  to  90°  or  100°  below  the  point  at  which  the 
lead  would  melt,  in  about  a  month  an  appreciable  quantity  of  gold  would  be 
found  at  the  top  of  the  lead.  Further,  if  cylinders  of  lead  and  gold  were 
placed  accurately  together  in  a  vacuum  tube,  and  heated  only  to  40°,  in  a  day 
they  would  unite  so  firmly  that  a  strain  equal  to  one-third  of  the  breaking 
strain  of  lead  would  be  required  to  sever  them. 

The  Chairman  referred,  in  complimentary  terms,  to  the  utility  of  the 
methods  adopted  by  Professor  Roberts-Austen,  to  whom  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  then  passed,  and  the  meeting  closed. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
April  9, — Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  in  the  chair. 

Definition  of  Lenses. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  showed  a  print  of  a  7\  x  5  negative,  taken  with  one  of 
the  new  Ross- Zeiss  convertible  anastigmats  used  as  a  single  lens.  The  focus 
of  the  single  combination  was  11|-  inches,  and  an  exposure  of  one  second  was 
given  with  full  aperture,  f-12'5.  In  answer  to  a  question,  he  said  the  two 
combinations  of  the  lens  were  not  of  the  same  foci,  being  9  inches  and  11| 
inches  respectively,  and  forming  together  a  lens  of  5|  inches  focus.  Until  the 
introduction  of  this  lens,  he  thought  there  was  no  single  lens  which  at  full 
aperture  would  give  such  fine  definition  as  that  shown  in  the  print. 

The  opinion  of  those  present  was  that  it  was  of  very  fine  quality.  The  full 
aperture  was  equal  to  the  open  tube. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  one  advantage  was  that  all  flare  was  done 
away  with,  there  being  no  stop  used. 

Mr.  Atkins  showed  what  the  old  form  of  Ross's  rapid  symmetrical  would  do 
in  the  way  of  copying  black-and-white  subjects,  and  passed  round  several 
examples.  The  lens  was  of  8^  inches  focus. 

Halation. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  raised  the  question  as  to  which  gave  the  most  hala¬ 
tion,  exposing  through  the  glass  plate  or  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  said  presumably  there  would  be  less  in  exposing  through 
the  plate. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Drage  referred  to  a  suggested  method  for  the  prevention  of  hala¬ 
tion,  which  was  to  place  a  piece  of  thin  silvered  glass  in  optical  contact  with 
the  back  of  the  plate  with  the  aid  of  glycerine.  He  also  mentioned  an  old 
experiment  in  which  the  emulsion  was  coated  on  a  silvered  plate. 

A  discussion  as  to  the  practical  utility  of  this  method  ensued,  it  being 
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mentioned  that  the  oblique  rays  would  be  reflected  on  to  a  different  part  o' 
the  film  than  that  through  which  they  entered,  the  effect  being  less  noticeable 
the  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  plate. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  believed  that  the  use  of  films  got  rid  of  a  lot  of  hala¬ 
tion,  and  said  that,  of  three  exposures  recently  made  on  one  subject  with  a 
backed  and  an  unbacked  plate  and  a  film,  only  the  unbacked  plate  showed 
halation. 

Development. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  question  of  protracted  development. 

Mr.  Harvey  had  tried  watering  the  developer,  but  generally  got  fog  through 
'long  development,  although  he  was  in  the  habit  of  covering  up  the  plate.  He 
asked  whether,  under  the  following  circumstances,  intensification  would  be 
practicable.  In  developing  a  plate  he  had  accidentally  allowed  twice  the 
proper  amount  of  pyro,  and  consequently  got  a  fearfully  dense  negative.  This 
he  had  reduced,  but  prolonging  it  too  much  had  reached  the  opposite  extreme. 
He  had  tried  printing  under  green  glass,  but  with  no  better  success. 

It  was  thought  that  intensification  might  improve  it,  and  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  try  bromide  paper  as  likely  to  give  a  better  result  than  gelatine, 
which  was  the  paper  used. 

A  short  discussion  followed  on  the  relative  permanence  of  albumen  and 
gelati no-chloride  papers. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

April  8, — Mr.  Frank  Haes  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Williams  asked  the  members’  opinion  upon  a  recent  experience 
he  had  had  in 

Photographing  Microscopic  Subjects. 

He  found  that  for  certain  subjects,  viz.,  more  or  less  opaque  objects  upon  a 
clear  ground,  there  was  a  large  degree  of  solarisation  or  halation,  and  that  the 
outlines  of  the  image  became  blurred.  He  had  tried  the  experiment  of  substi¬ 
tuting  for  the  ordinary  caramel  backing  a  piece  of  silvered  glass,  brought  into 
optical  contact  wiih  the  sensitive  plate  by  a  film  of  glycerine.  He  obtained 
by  this  means  results  in  which  there  appeared  to  be  little  or  no  halation  or 
blurring,  and  he  asked  for  some  explanation  of  it. 

Various  possible  explanations  were  suggested. 

Mr.  Mackik  thought  possibly  that,  owing  to  the  extra  thickness  of  glass 
behind  the  plate,  the  light  became  reflected  from  the  silver  backing  in  so 
diffused  a  manner  as  to  be  less  noticeable,  in  the  same  way  as  a  flare  spot  in  a 
lens  is  modified  by  altering  the  position  of  the  diaphragm,  although  the  flare 
is  not  actually  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Williams  said,  in  reply  to  further  questions,  that  he  preferred  the 
caramel  backing,  and  had  only  adopted  the  other  method  for  experimental 
purposes. 

A  member  referred  to  the  recent  show  of  lantern  slides  by  Mr.  Evans,  and 
said  it  was  noticeable  that  this  gentleman  had  succeeded  in  avoiding  all  the 
defects  generally  due  to  halation,  although  he  had  worked  both  plates  and 
films  without  backing  upon  most  difficult  subjects.  Mr.  Evans’s  explanation 
at  the  time  was  that  he  gave  sufficient  exposure,  and  always  developed  his 
plates  in  a  tentative  manner.  In  addition  to  this,  he  always  made  the  photo¬ 
graphs  at  a  time  when  the  incidence  of  the  light  was  suitable. 

Mr.  Foxlee  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mu  Evans  also  used  a  very  long- 
focus  lens,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  might  assist  in  minimising  the 
spreading  action  of  the  light  through  the  film. 

Mr.  Mackie  pointed  out  out  that  in  the  recent  Watkins’s  competition,  which 
had  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Club,  it  was  quite  clear,  from  the 
results,  that  halation  was  influenced  by  development  to  a  certain  extent.  He 
instanced  the  case  of  negatives  where  all  the  effects  of  halation  which  were 
likel/  to  occur  Were  overcome  by  the  use  of  a  very  highly  restrained  developer. 
He  also  said  that  it  was  notorious  that  some  men  could  not  make  a  negative 
without  the  effect  of  halation  being  noticeable,  whereas  others  with  similar 
makes  of  plates  and  similar  subjects  contrived,  by  manipulating  their  ex¬ 
posure  and  method  of  development,  to  avoid  the  defect  altogether.  Halation 
was  not  due  to  any  one  particular  cause,  but  to  an  aggregation  of  causes. 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club. —March  31.— Messrs.  Milne  &  Co.,  of 
Balham,  demonstrated  the  working  of  their 

Venus  Artistic  Printing  Paper. 

This  paper  somewhat  resembles  Mezzotype,  but  is  prepared  in  an  entirely 
different  way,  and  is  said  to  give  prints  which  are  really  permanent.  It  is 
supplied  in  four  grades,  from  a  smooth  matt  to  a  rough  Whatman’s  surface,  and 
the  working  is  very  similar  to  that  for  ordinary  silver  papers.  Vigorous  nega¬ 
tives  give  the  best  results,  and  printing  should  be  done  in  a  strong  light  to  the 
depth  wanted  in  the  finished  picture.  The  prints  are  soaked  in  water  to  get 
rid  of  free  silver,  and  then  toned  in  the  combined  bath  specially  prepared  by 
the  Cjmpany,  or  in  any  gold  or  platinum  bath  suitable  for  silver  papers. 
Toning  t  >kes  from  six  to  ten  minutes,  a  good  range  of  tones — sepias,  browns, 
purples,  blacks,  &c.,  being  got  according  to  the  bath  used  and  time  taken  in 
toning.  The  prints  are  next  rinsed  in  water  and  fixed  in  : — Hypo,  2  ounces  ; 
borax,  j  ounce  ;  water,  20  ounces  ;  and  afterwards  washed  for  about  two  hours. 
Drying  can  be  done  by  heat,  the  paper  containing  no  gelatine.  The  working 
of  the  paper,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Milne,  was  very  easy  and  certain,  and  the 
rendering  of  detail,  good  tones,  and  purity  of  the  whites  were  specially  noticed 
and  indicate  the  paper  to  be  a  very  useful  one. 

Bromley  Camera  Club.  — On  April  10  a  lecture  was  given  by  Dr.  Charters- 
White  on 

Photo-micrography 

at  the  School  of  Science  and  Art,  Tweedy-road,  Bromley.  The  members 
of  the  Club  turned  up  in  full  muster  with  their  friends,  nearly  200  being 
preseat  altogether,  including  a  great  many  of  the  local  doctors.  The  lecture, 
which  was  illustrated  by  the  lecturer’s  own  slides,  including,  among  others, 
anatonvcal  s  ibj  mts,  parts  of  insects,  and  crystals,  proved  to  be  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  highly  instructive,  and  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  audience. 


Camera  Club. — The  members  of  the  Camera  Club,  like  all  other  mortal-, 
who  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  their  noses  to  the  grindstone,  have 
mostly  been  away  holiday-making,  ana  consequently  the  place  has  been  almost 
empty  save  for  the  visitors  who  have  been  attracted  by  Mr.  Henry  Stevens’s 
remarkable  exhibition  of  pictures,  which  still  occupies  the  walls  of  the  large 
room.  But  of  evening  meetings  there  have  been  few,  the  last  one  of  im¬ 
portance  be  rore  Easter  being  devoted  to  a  paper  by  Major  Lj saght  and  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Davis,  which  attracted  a  good  many  interested  listeners.  Mr. 
Davis  was  the  spokesman,  and  described,  with  much  felicity  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  little  joke,  a  series  of  peregrinations  which  he  and  his  gallant  comrade 
had  made  among  the  beautiful  environs  of  Loudon.  This  paper  was  an  object- 
lesson  to  those  on  pleasure  bent,  who  in  a  few  days  would  be  running  across  to 
the  Continent,  or  to  far-off  resorts,  in  search  of  beauties  which  can  be  had  in 
plenty  within  half  an  hour’s  rail  of  the  metropolis.  Bat  not  only  were  the 
views  of  topographical  interest,  for  some  of  them  were  highly  artistic,  and  the 
section  devoted  to  the  details  of  hop- picking  were  instructive  as  well.  On 
April  2  Captain  Wilson  Barker  was  down  for  a  paper  entitled, 

Cloud  Forms  and  Tropical  Weather, 
but  so  many  members  had  by  this  time  fled  from  town  that  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  postpone  the  reading  of  it  until  the  coming  Conference,  when  a 
large  audience  may  with  confidence  be  counted  upon.  It  was  a  pity  that  so 
few  members  assembled  last  week  to  hear  Mr.  A.  Mallock’s  discourse  concern¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  being  able  by  the  camera  to  secure  a  true  vertical  line. 
Some  may  have  thought  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  raise  such  a  question, 
because  rectilinear,  symmetrical,  and  other  lenses  of  the  same  type  are  con¬ 
structed  with  the  express  object  of  reproducing  vertical  and  other  straight 
lines  with  the  utmost  exactitude ;  but  that  is  not  quite  what  Mr.  Mallock 
intended  to  convey  when  he  gave  to  his  interesting  paper  the  somewhat  alarm¬ 
ing  title, 

On  a  Photographic  Method  of  Finding  a  True  Vertical  Line,  &c. 

His  real  object  was  to  point  out  how  the  camera  can  be  made  into  a  most 
vigilant  detector  of  any  line  in  a  building  which  ought  to  be  vertical,  but 
which,  from  any  cause,  has  deviated  from  the  perpendicular  position  which 
the  architect  and  builder  intended  it  to  have.  There  are  hundreds  of  such 
buildings,  some  of  which  have  bent  down  under  the  weight  of  their  own  top 
hamper,  some  owing  to  faulty  materials,  and  a  larger  class  to  the  giving  way 
of  weak  foundations.  The  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  is  not  the  only  example  of 
the  “slantingdicular”  style  of  architecture;  it  has  representatives  in  every 
capital,  from  the  stately  Parthenon  to  the  ugly  little  dissenting  chapel  at 
Little  Peddlington.  Such  deviations  from  the  vertical  may  be  great  or  small, 
and  they  are  sometimes  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  readily  detected,  nor  can 
it  be  ascertained,  without  much  calculation  and  the  help  of  a  theodolite  and 
scaffolding,  how  far  the  error  extends.  There  are  few  architects  or  builders 
who  cire  to  go  to  much  expense  to  show  that  the  stones  which  they  have  put 
together  are  wanting  in  verticality.  It  is  like  expecting  a  man  to  buy  a 
guillotine  with  which  to  operate  upon  his  own  unfortunate  neck  ;  but  when 
both  architect  and  builder  have  long  returned  to  the  dust — du->t  which  is 
possibly  a  component  part  of  mortar  for  newer  erections — it  often  becomes 
necessary,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  to  find  out  whether  a  building  is 
straight  or  leaning.  Mr.  Mallock’s  process  for  doing  this  with  the 
camera  is  really  a  .new  application  of  photography,  upon  which  he  maybe 
congratulated.  He  uses  a  quarter- plate  camera,  and  it  is  placed  on  a  base¬ 
board,  having  room  in  front  for  a  small  tray  or  tank  filled  with  glycerine  and 
water.  This  gives  him  an  artificial  horizm,  and  in  this  miniature  sea  every 
line  of  a  building  which  it  is  desired  to  test  is  reflected.  In  a  negative  so 
obtained  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  if  his  verticals  are  right  or  wrong  ;  but  first  a 
datum  line  must  be  obtained,  from  whic  i  measurements  can  be  made  by  means 
of  a  micrometer.  This  is  provided  by  a  single  fibre  of  natural  silk,  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  cocoon,  which  is  stretched  across  the  plate  and  fastened  with  wax 
at  each  end.  The  rest  of  the  operation  is  a  simple  question  of  exact  measure¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Malloch  showed  a  number  of  interesting  examples,  and  also  ex¬ 
plained  how  errors  due  to  aberrations  of  the  lens,  inequality  of  the  glass  plate, 
&c.,  could  be  detected  and  remedied.  This  new  method  of  conducting  by 
simple  means  an  operation  which  used  to  be  both  tedious  and  costly  is  likely 
to  have  many  applications. 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — The  meeting  on  Wednesday,  April  8,  was  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of 

Halation  in  Dry  Plates,  and  its  Cure. 

The  President,  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  stated  that  halation  is  very 
much  more  often  present  than  is  suspected ;  a  high  speed,  i.e.,  coarse-grained 
film,  produces  general  veiling  of  the  shadows  through  the  granular  particles 
radiating  light  on  to  the  back  of  the  glass,  which  becomes  reflected  and  strikes 
in  varying  degrees  all  over  the  back  of  the  film.  Mr.  J.  T.  Sandell  then  read 
his  paper,  which  dealt  with  both  halation  and  latitude,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  explained  with  much  clearness — not  to  say  special  knowledge — the  varia¬ 
tions  in  chemical  and  physical  properties  which  different  emulsions  are  liable 
to,  and  how  these  variations  made  fast  plates  more  subject  to  halation  than 
are  slow  ones.  But  the  most  rapid  plate  possible  will  always  be  the  favourite, 
hence  some  means  of  counteracting  the  extreme  tendency  to  halation  in  such 
plates  is  called  for.  Mr.  Sandell  reviewed  and  criticised  various  remedies,  as 
the  sienna  and  caramel  backing,  the  potassic  permanganate  substratum,  the 
ammonium  picrate  staining  of  the  film,  and  then  proceeded  to  explain  his  own 
invention,  namely,  the  multiple-coated  plate.  In  these  two  or  three  sensitive 
emulsions  are  superimposed.  The  top  one  is  of  the  highest  possible  speed, 
the  lower  ones  are  of  ordinary  slow  speed.  It  hence  follows  that,  whilst  the 
top  film  will  register  an  image  with  very  short  exposure,  the  fine  grain  and 
opacity  to  actinic  light  of  the  lower  film  prevents  light  radiated  from  the 
coarse-grained  top  film  from  falling  on  the  back  of  the  gloss  and  producing 
the  defect  known  as  halation.  Mr.  Sandell  also  explained  how  his  device 
ensured  a  much  larger  amount  of  latitude  as  regards  error  in  exposure,  and 
i  referred  to  two  prints  of  negatives  shown,  in  which,  while  one  of  the  latter 
I  had  an  exposure  of  one  minute,  the  other  was  exposed  for  fourteen  hours. 

|  Mr.  Sandell  subsequently  developed  three  plates  which  he  had  exposed  for 
two,  four,  and  six  minutes  respectively,  using  a  weak  metol  solution ;  the 
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above  were  successfully  developed.  Using  a  diluted  developer  as  aforesaid, 
the  time  is  about  twice  or  thrice  that  usual  for  completion  of  negative,  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes  being  the  normal  time  needful  with  the  developer 
recommended. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society. — April  7,  Mr.  W.  A.  Hensler  presiding. — 
Excursion  matters  were  discussed.  It  was  announced  that  the  first  outing  for 
the  especial  benefit  of  beginners  would  take  place  on  Saturday,  the  18th  inst. 
Party  to  meet  at  Snaresbrook  for  River  Roding,  by  the  first  train  after  2  p.  m. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — April  8,  Annual  Meeting,  the 
President  (Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards)  in  the  chair.  Twelve  new  members  were 
elected,  and  six  more  nominated.  The  Hon.  Secretary  presented  his 
report,  showing  that  the  Society  had  maintained  its  position,  and  that  a 
considerable  number  of  interesting  and  instructive  papers  had  been  read  at 
the  bimonthly  rmetings  during  the  year.  The  Seventh  Annual  Exhibition 
had  been  held,  and  was  very  successful.  The  number  of  foreign  competitors 
was  more  than  double  that  on  former  occasions,  and  one  of  the  Judges’ 
awards  was  to  an  American  competitor.  The  excursions  had  been  better 
attended,  and  two  three  days’  outings  had  been  carried  out,  when  a  large 
number  of  members  were  present.  There  had  been  a  good  number  of  hiring3 
of  the  camera  sets  (12  x  10  and  whole-plate),  and  also  the  club  lantern.  Some 
useful  additions  to  the  library  had  been  made,  and  two  original  enlargements 
( Oinx's  Baby  and  Happy  Days),  and  also  two  original  prints  by  the  late  0.  G. 
Rej  lander  had  been  presented  to  the  Society.  The  election  of  officers  resulted 
as  follows: — President:  Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards,  F.  R.P.S.  —  Vice-Presidents : 
Messrs.  S.  W.  Gardner,  Maurice  Howell,  W.  Rice,  F.  E. I.S.,  W.  F.  Slater,  Dr. 
T.  G.  Munyard. — Committee:  Messrs  M.  Boxall,  W.  C.  Boyce,  C.  F.  Dickinson, 
H.  Esler,  A.  Fellows,  F.  W.  Grigg,  B.  Lyon,  G.  A.  Maull,  W.  D.  Welford. — 
Curator:  Mr.  G.  H.  Moss. — Hon.  Lanternist :  Mr.  J.  T.  French. — Hon. 
Treasurer:  Mr.  A.  E.  Whitby. — Hon.  Secretary:  Mr.  Charles  H.  Oakden, 
30,  Henslowe-road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E.  —  Hon.  Assistant  and  Excursion 
Secretary:  Mr.  A.  E.  Allen,  27,  Princes-square,  Kennington,  S.E — Delegates 
to  the  A  filiation  of  Photographic  Societies :  Messrs.  Charles  H.  Oakden  and 
W.  D.  Welford. 

Tooting  Camera  Club.— April  7.— M.  Luboshez,  of  the  Eastman’s  Photo¬ 
graphic  Materials  Company,  Limited,  delivered  a  lecture  upon 
The  Manipulation  of  Bromide  Papers. 

The  lecturer  also  treated  the  audience  to  some  very  lucid  ideas  upon  the 
subject  of  lighting  in  portraiture.  At  the  finish,  several  members  owned  to 
the  articles  of  their  photographic  creed  being  severely  shaken,  especially  re¬ 
garding  the  effects  of  bromide  salts  in  development,  and  the  permanency  of 
bromide  prints  toned  to  an  artistic  brown  by  M.  Luboshez’  method,  the  effect 
of  which  is  undoubtedly  obtained  by  sulphur  toning. 

Aintree  Photographic  Society. — April  10. — The  room  was  well  filled  by 
friends  and  visitors,  who  responded  to  the  invitation  of  hearing  a  lecture  on 

Glasgow  and  the  Vale  of  Clyde, 

illustrated  by  about  180  slides,  kindly  lent  by  the  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Photographic  Association.  The  Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  B.  Hellon, 
undertook  the  descriptive  part.  Many  of  the  slides  called  forth  loud  praise. 
A  series  of  outings  have  been  arranged  for  the  summer  months,  the  first  to 
take  place  on  Saturday  afternoon,  April  18,  to  Thornton,  Crosby,  Crosby  Hall 
and  Park  (by  permission  ol  Colonel  Blundell),  Ince,  Blundell,  and  Sefton. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.— April  9.— Mr.  Paul 
Lange  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  production  of 
Enlarged  Negatives 

from  smaller-sized  plates,  and  exhibited  about  a  dozen  fine  examples  of  his 
skill  in  this  direction,  the  enlargements  being  15  x  12  inches,  mostly  from 
5x4  inches  hand-camera  shots,  and  gave  minute  details  of  his  method  of 
procedure.  Te  lecture  was  listened  to  with  interest  by  a  good  number  of 
members,  and  it  is  hoped  many  will  take  advantage  of  the  means  placed  at 
their  disposal  to  produce  a  good  show  of  pictures  at  the  next  annual  com¬ 
petition. 

Moseley  and  District  Photographic  Society.— April  10,  Captain  Davidson 
in  the  chair. — Mr.  Walter  Griffiths  gave  a  paper,  entitled 
Miscellaneous. 

The  lecturer  suggested  the  title  would  cover  anything  he  would  have  to  say  or 
could  be  said,  so  he  plunged  then  into  the  mysteries  of  plate-making  as  a  first 
subject.  He  set  a  piece  of  gelatine  to  soak  in  H20.  Having  dissolved  some 
potassium  bromide  in  hot  water  and  some  silver  nitrate,  the  bromide  solution 
was  added  to  the  gelatine,  which,  being  reheated,  the  gelatine  dissolved.  The 
silver  nitrate  was  then  added  slowly,  when  the  matter  immediately  assumed  a 
milky  appearance,  and,  of  course,  was  sensitive  to  light.  From  the  adding  of 
the  silver  nitrate  downwards,  the  emulsion  must  be  made  in  the  dark  or  red 
room,  although  the  lecturer  did  it  in  gaslight  to  show  the  members  more 
plainly,  so  the  emulsion  would  be  useless.  The  lecturer  did  no  more  now, 
but  explained  how  the  emulsion  should  be  washed  and  boiled,  and  the  plate 
should  be  coated,  levelled,  and  dried,  when  they  would  be  in  a  fit  state  for 
exposure.  Then  you  have  a  dry  plate,  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  emulsify¬ 
ing  and  the  absence  of  fog,  &c.  The  lecturer  then  took  his  audience  through 
the  mysteries  of  isochromatism,  explaining  how  the  difference  between  the 
visual  and  actinic  differences  of  the  spectrum  were  more  evenly  balanced.  He 
then  called  attention  to  lenses,  showing  the  crown  and  flint  glasses  of  un¬ 
cemented  lenses  ;  how  they  fitted  together  perfectly,  and  the  exactness  of  the 
curvatures  (the  lenses  were  of  his  own  manufacture).  He  went  on  to  explain 
the  action  of  long  and  short-focus  lenses,  advising  a  long-focus  lens,  as  giving 
more  pleasing  perspective,  and  warning  against  short-focus  when  possible,  as 
giving  strained  perspective.  Having  explained  the  rising  front,  swing  back 
and  front,  the  lecture  came  to  a  close. 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association. — The  seventh 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  session  1895-6  was  held  in  Lamb's  Hotel,  Dundee,  on  Thursday, 
the  9th  inst.,  Mr.  A.  Stewart  in  the  chair.  Three  new  members,  nominated 


at  last  meeting,  were  admitted,  and  five  additional  names  were  submitted  fo  t 
consideration  a  month  hence.  It  was  explained  that  the  lease  of  the  old  Chess 
Club-rooms  as  the  rooms  of  the  Association  was  now  prepared,  and  only 
awaited  signature.  Mr.  W.  H.  Tittensor  gave  a  demonstration  of’platinotype 
development,  including  the  cold-bath  process,  and  showing  also  a  development' 
with  glycerine  and  a  brush.  This  paper  appears  on  page  248. 
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PHOTO-CHROMOSCOPES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Without  in  any  way  wishing  to  reopen  the  discussion  on 
this  subject  closed  by  you  in  your  last  issue,  will  you  allow  me  to  point 
out  that  Mr.  Ives  has  omitted  from  his  notes  all  mention  of  Zink’s  photo¬ 
poly-chromoscope,  a  diagram  of  which  was  published  by  you  in  your 
issue  for  July  26,  1895,  as  an  illustration  to  my  paper  before  last  year’s 
Convention. 

The  following  passage  from  Die  Darstellung  der  Eatiirlichen  Farlcn- 
durch  Photographic,  by  Hermann  Krone,  fixes  the  date  of  its  construction, 
and  this  will  he  interesting  in  future  and  complete  Mr.  Ives’s  useful 
notes : — 

“  Ip  the  early  part  of  1893  Carl  Zink,  photographer  of  Gotha,  without 
knowing  anything  of  Ives’s  photo-  or  helio-chromoscope,  constructed  an 
apparatus  which  can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  latter,  which  he 
called  the  photopoly- chromoscope,  and  which,  on  account  of  the  great 
simplicity  of  its  arrangement  with  greater  lightness,  appears  to  be  able  to 


accomplish  the  same  as  Ives’s  apparatus.  In  the  Exhibition  of  the 
twenty-third  Convention  of  the  Deutschen  Photographenvereins  in 
Frankfurt  a/M.,  in  August  1894,  Zink  publicly  showed  the  first  specimen 
of  this,  his  photopoly-chromoscope,  and,  after  it  had  been  tested,  a  silver 
medal  was  awarded  to  it  by  the  jury  of  the  Convention.” 

The  photo-chromoscope  of  Ives  here  referred  to  is  the  old  form,  U.  S. 
Patent,  No.  475,084,  May  17,  1892,  which,  of  course,  antedates  Zink’s- 
machine. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.  e.  j#  Wall. 


ASSISTANTS  AND  THEIR  GRIEVANCES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You  published  in  your  issue  of  April  3  a  very  able 
article,  giving  some  good  advice  to  assistants  seeking  employment. 

I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  of  some  service  to  the  many  assistants  now 
out  of  employment. 

Cannot  some  competent  writers  on  the  staff  of  the  Journal  take  up  the 
brief  on  behalf  of  the  poor  sweated  assistant  ?  I  am  sure,  from  the  letters 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  during  the  last  twelve  months,  their 
grievances  need  remedying,  and  well  deserve  serious  attention.  Take 
the  sweating  which  goes  on  in  one  large  firm  of  cheap  photographers . 
On  Good  Friday  and  all  Bank  Holidays  operators  slave  away  from  nine 
till  five,  with  no  time  for  meals,  taking  from  sixty  to  seventy  sitters  ; 
then,  I  am  told,  have  to  stop  to  do  the  developing,  or  be  bullied.  I  am 
aware  the  firm  is  well  known  to  London  assistants,  and  is  boycotted  by 
them.  The  result  is,  this  firm  are  always  changing  (assistants  either 
give  notice  or  take  French  leave) — are  compelled  to  rely  on  assistants 
”  green  ”  from  the  country.  I  am  sure  if  a  member  of  your  staff  could 
interview  the  hands  employed  by  this  firm  he  would  be  able  to  publish 
some  painful  revelations  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  assistants.  They 
are,  I  am  told,  afraid  to  write  to  the  Journal  in- case  of  being  “  spotted,” 
and  so  they  work  year  in  and  year  out,  having  to  put  up  with  this  harsh 
treatment.  So  bad  is  the  treatment  becoming,  it  is  nothing,  so  I  am 
told,  for  assistants  to  go  out  to  tea  and  not  return  any  more. 

Obviously  it  is  necessary  something  more  should  be  heard  on  the  subject. 

I  was  hoping  to  see  an  article  in  this  week’s  Journal  on  the  assistants' 
grievances. 

I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  something  should  be  done  to  redress 
their  grievances. 
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Is  it  too  much  to  ask  Mr.  Randall  to  try  another  shot  at  forming  an 
Assistants’  Union,  and  thus  bring  these  sweating  firms  to  book. — I  am, 
yours,  &c. ,  A  North  Wales  Operator. 

[We  are  always  happy  to  throw  open  our  columns  to  operators 
and  assistants  who  may  desire  to  discuss  their  position  and  prospects, 
with  the  view  of  improving  them,  and  a  perusal  of  our  pages  for 
years  past  will  show  that  we  have  never  neglected  an  opportunity 
of  endeavouring  to  help  them  in  their  legitimate  aspirations  and 
grievances.  We  ask,  as  we  have  many  times  asked  before,  why  do 
not  photographic  operators,  assistants,  and  employes  generally  com¬ 
bine  to  form  a  union  for  mutual  support  and  assistance  P — Eds.] 

NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers 
to  know  that  instruction  meetings  are  held  monthly  by  the  above  Society, 
when  elementary  photographic  subjects  are  treated  in  a  manner  specially 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  beginners  and  junior  workers. 

Gentlemen  taking  up  the  study  of  photography  are  always  welcome  to 
attend,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  render  information  to  inquirers. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  W.  Taylor,  Hon.  Sec. 

38,  Palace-road ,  Hornsey ,  N.,  April  3,  1896. 

- — O— - 

&«jStorr0  to  Corngpontrentg. 


***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  he  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  York-street ,  Covent  Garden ,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  ajfairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street , 
Covent  Garden ,  London. 


Received  Marion  &  Co.;  Edgar  Scamell  ;  “Elphin;”  H.  A.  Aylward  ; 
T.  J.  Evans.  These,  and  others  received  too  late,  in  our  next. 

Cut  P.O.P. — P.  and  D.  Thanks  for  your  letter. 

Address. — E.  G.  We  are  unable  to  supply  the  address  desired.  We  do  not 
find  the  name  of  the  firm  in  any  of  the  foreign  journals  we  have. 

Spurge's  Sensitometer — C.  S.  says:  “I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you 
could  inform  me  where  I  can  procure  Spurge’s  sensitometer.” — Write 
Mr.  J.  B.  Spurge,  care  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  Bartlett’s-buildings,  Holborn. 

Developer. — Anxious.  Some  workers  prefer  pyro  ammonia,  and  others  pyro 
soda.  With  some  brands  of  plates  the  one  developer  is  said  to  give 
better  results  than  the  other.  It  is,  however,  much  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Bath  are  good. 

Out  of  Focus. — C  Walkden.  If  the  lens  gives  perfectly  sharp  negatives 
with  one  camera  and  not  with  the  other,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
focussing  screen  and  dark  slides  of  the  latter  are  not  in  accurate  register. 
The  remedy  is  obvious. 

Enlarging. — S.  W.  Carbon  tissue  is  too  slow  for  enlarging  upon  direct,  even 
if  the  limelight  with  a  mixed  jet  be  employed.  With  a  powerful  electric 
light  under  favourable  conditions,  enlargements  can  be  made  direct,  but 
the  exposure  is  then  long. 

Reversed  Negatives. — T.  Leach.  The  most  general  way  of  taking  reversed 
negatives  is  by  using  either  a  prism  or  a  mirror.  Some,  we  know, 
take  them  through  the  glass  ;  that  is,  instead  of  putting  the  plate  in 
the  camera  film  side  next  the  lens,  the  glass  side  occupies  that  position. 
The  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that  any  scratches  on  the  back  of 
the  glass,  or  air  bubbles  in  it,  are  reproduced  in  the  m  gative. 

Patenting  an  Invention. — Patent.  1.  Write  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Patent  Office,  Southampton-buildings,  London,  W.C.,  and  you  will 
obtain,  the  necessary  form  to  fill  up.  2.  A  drawing  will  suffice.  3. 
Provisional  protection  will  cost  you  11. ,  and  will  last  for  nine  months. 
As  you  appear  to  have  very  little  experience  of  such  matters,  we  should 
recommend  you  to  place  yourself  in  the  hands  of  a  respectable  patent 
agent. 

Addresses  of  Exhibitors  Wanted. — M.  Lavington.  We  believe  that  a 
later  edition  of  the  book  you  name  has  been  published.  Failing 
that,  a  copy  of  our  Almanac  will  give  you  the  names  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  firms,  and  the  section  devoted  to  photographic  societies 
supplies  a  ready  means  for  the  distribution  of  your  circulars,  which 
would  reach  exhibitors  through  the  medium  of  the  secretaries  of  their 
societies. 

Nitrate  of  Silver. — The  green  colour  of  the  crystals  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  copper.  That  is  always  the  case  when  the  nitrate  is  made  from  old 
silver  plate,  unless  means  are  taken  to  get  rid  of  the  copper.  You 
would  have  found  it  more  economical  to  have  sold  the  silver  to  the 
refiner  than  to  have  converted  it  into  the  nitrate.  You  can  now  only 
sell  the  salt  to  the  refiner,  as  no  one  would  purchase  it  for  photographic 
purposes. 

Plight  to  Photograph. — Visitor.  Although  the  owner  has  a  perfect  right 
to  make  a  charge  for  permission  to  photograph  the  ruins  when  taken 
from  wi'hin  the  grounds,  he  has  no  such  right  when  they  are  photo¬ 
graphed  from  the  public  roadway.  The  caretaker  exceeded  his  rights  in 
attempting  to  prevent  you  from  taking  the  picture  from  the  outside. 
We  are  glad  you  persisted  in  the  face  of  the  threatened  summons,  which 
was  mere  “bluff.” 


Head  Rests. — Davis  &  Sons  ask  :  “Can  you  inform  us  the  address  of  the 
successor  to  the  business  of  the  late  Mr.  Emmerson,  of  Briggate,  Leeds, 
who  was  a  maker  of  a  specially  light  head  rest  ?” — In  reply  :  Our  corre¬ 
spondents  probably  allude  to  Mr.  G.  Day,  11,  Edward-street,  Lady- 
lane,  Leeds. 

Agreement. — R.  W.  H.  If  the  three  years’  agreement  expires  on  May  1,  you 
can  leave  without  giving  your  employer  any  notice  at  all,  unless  there 
is  a  clause  in  it  that  notice  is  to  be  given.  It  will,  however,  be  more 
courteous  to  tell  your  employer  of  your  intention,  particularly  as  he 
has  an  impression  you  will  remain  in  his  service. 

Residues. — H.  Casey.  It  is  no  use  whatever  saving  the  old  developer  from 
dry  plates,  or  that  from  bromide  paper,  as  neither  of  them  contains 
silver.  The  old  fixing  solutions  are  worth  saving,  but  they  will  contain 
much  less  silver  than  you  used  to  get  from  the  albumenised  paper 
which  you  sensitised  yourself.  Nothing  is  better  than  the  sulphide  of 
potassium  for  throwing  down  the  silver. 

Studio. — R.  Will  s  You  will  not  improve  on  the  design.  If,  however,  you 
can  get  it  two  or  three  feet  longer,  you  will  find  it  more  convenient  at 
times  in  working.  Decidedly,  have  iron  sash  bars  in  preference  to 
wooden  ones,  as  the  studio  will  be  a  brick  building.  By  all  means 
submit  the  plans  to  the  Council’s  surveyor  before  commencing  to  build, 
not  that  we  think  that  there  will  be  any  objection  to  the  structure,  but 
it  may  avoid  any  after- quibbling. 

Toning  Collodio  chloride  Prints.— G.  P.  writes:  “Would  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  tell  me  Paget’s  formula  for  toning  collodio-chloride  prints,  as  I 
don’t  know  it?  I  always  prepare  my  own  paper,  as  I  have  done  for 
many  years,  and  toned  it  with  the  sulphocyanide  bath,  but  I  can’t  get 
the  right  tone  for  matt  paper.” — In  reply  :  See  this  Journal  for 
September  13,  where  very  full  working  instructions  are  given.  The 
toning  formula  is  simply  :  Ammonium  sulphocyanide,  30  grains  ;  gold 
chloride,  2  grains;  water,  16  ounces. 

Blisters. — Amateur  in  Trouble  writes  :  “I  have  to-day,  for  the  first  time, 
used  the  sensitised  paper,  and  I  find  it  blisters  very  much.  I  first 
washed  the  prints  in  several  changes  of  water,  then  toned  in  carbonate 
of  soda,  10  grains  ;  gold,  1  grain  ;  water,  not  distilled,  10  ounces  ;  then 
washed  in  two  changes  of  water  ;  then  I  put  them  into  a  fixing  bath 
of  hypo,  same  strength  as  for  plates,  five  parts  to  one  ;  then  wasned  in 
two  changes  of  water,  when  the  blistering  came,  but  only  two  out  of 
the  four.  What  is  the  reason,  do  you  think  ?  Why  are  not  the  other 
two  blistered?  Was  it  because  I  left  them  for  a  while  to  soak  after 
fixing,  or  was  the  fixing  bath  too  strong  ?  If  you  could  help  me  in  this, 
I  would  be  much  obliged.” — Some  papers  are  more  prone  to  blistering 
than  others.  There  is  nothing  in  the  formula  used  to  cause  it,  pre¬ 
suming  that  in  the  fixing  bath  our  correspondent  means  one  part  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  to  five  of  water.  Blistering  may  be  avoided, 
with  blistering  paper,  by  immersing  the  prints,  before  they  are  washed 
for  toning,  in  methylated  spirit  for  a  few  minutes,  then  washing  and 
toning  as  usual. 

Renovating  Silver  Bath— Henry  Ryan  writes  :  “I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  tell  me  the  easiest,  at  the  same  time  the  best,  method  of  making 
new  silver  baths  from  old  ones.  I  generally  dilute  to  twice  its  bulk, 
filter,  and  boil  down  till  all  the  nitrate  is  fused,  then  make  up  to 
strength  again,  neutralise,  and  sun  for  some  time.  I  use  a  fairly  good- 
sized  bath — about  160  ounces  ;  but,  after  working  about  forty  8|  x  6^ 
size  plates,  it  gets  over-iodised,  and  I  have  to  keep  always  boiling  it 
down.  Would  the  addition  of  barium  nitrate  do  any  good,  or  is  there 
anything  else  you  could  recommend  ?  Last  week  a  piece  of  putty  somehow 
got  into  a  bath,  and  has  discoloured  it  very  much.  Filtering  is  not  of  any 
use.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  eliminate  it  ?” — Putty  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  good  addition  to  the  silver  bath  for  wet  collodion,  and  it 
may  have  quite  ruined  it.  Our  correspondent  seems  to  have  begun  at 
the  wrong  end  at  renovating  the  bath.  It  should  first  be  diluted,  then 
neutralised,  and  afterwards  sunned,  filtered,  and  then  boiled  down  and 
fused.  The  silver,  then  dissolved,  will  make  a  new  bath,  which  may  or 
may  not  require  acidifying.  This  treatment  will,  doubtless,  restore  the 
“putty ”  bath. 

Stereoscopy,  Radiography,  &c.  — Photophil  writes  :  “  You  are  so  generous 
to  your  cloud  of  interrogators  that  I  am  tempted  again  to  seek  your  aid, 
“Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat,”  though  I  feel  I  am  almost  abusing  your  indulgence. 
However,  it  will  probably  cost  your  serene  encyclopsedicity  little  to  reply 
to  one  or  more  of  the  ensuing  queries :  1.  In  what  place  in  Europe 
should  I  get  most  cheaply  a  quantity  of  the  coloured  spectacles  required 
for  viewing  stereoscopic  projections  made?  2.  In  what  place,  also  in 
Europe,  should  I  get  a  quantity  of  fairly  effective  prism  glasses  for 
the  ordinary  stereoscope  ?  In  1  and  2,  cheapness  would  be  a  a  sine-qud- 
non.  A  job  lot  might  suit.  3.  Rontgentype.  I  should  be  glad  of  an 
impartial  (not  commercial)  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  and  weight 
of  such  electric  apparatus  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  with  ordinary 
photographic  appliances  effective  Rontgentypes  such  as  would  be  useful 
in  surgery.  I.  (a)  Is  a  coil  necessary  ?  (b)  Is  an  accumulator  necessary  ? 
( c )  Is  a  battery  necessary  in  absence  of  machine  electricity  ?  or  (d) 
Would  a  plate  machine  do,  and  of  what  diameter  ?  II.  Cannot  the  icil, 
the  battery,  and  the  plate  machine  be  home-manufactured,  leaving  only 
the  Crookes’  tube  to  be  bought  ?  Price  is  not  so  much  the  difficulty  as 
importation  expenses  and  difficulties.  III.  Is  there  a  pamphlet  as  to 
the  modus  operandi  in  detail  ?  4.  Was  there  not  given  in  a  back  number 
a  cutting  board  for  dividing  any  plate  in  halves  ?”—  In  reply :  1.  Messrs. 
Newton  &  Co.,  Fleet-street,  supply  such  spectacles.  2.  Probably 
Messrs.  Sharland,  Thavies  Inn,  Messrs.  A.  E.  Staley  &  Co.,  35,  Buckles- 
bury,  or  Messrs  Clement  &  Gilmer,  Rue  de  Malte,  Paris,  would  he  able 
to  help  you.  3.  Roughly  speaking,  an  outlay  of  about  221.  would,  so 
far,  be  necessary.  The  essentials  are  coil,  battery,  and  vacuum  tube. 
See  article  (page  131),  which  answers  your  other  questions.  4.  Have  no 
recollection  of  it. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Leeds  meeting  of  the  Photographic 
Convention,  which  opens  on  Monday,  July  13  next,  are  now 
nearly  completed.  Mr.  Drage,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  informs  us 
that  the  Reception  Committee,  comprising  seventy  of  the  leading 
residents  in  the  district,  headed  by  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  K.G., 
have  expressed  great  interest  in  the  forthcoming  gathering, 
and  the  Executive  Committee,  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Walker,  Mr.  Herbert  Dennison  acting  as  Treasurer,  and  Mr. 
Godfrey  Bingley,  of  Thomiehurst,  Headingley,  Leeds,  acting  as 
Local  Hon.  Secretary,  will  spare  no  pains  to  make  the  Leeds 
Convention  thoroughly  successful.  The  Mayor  of  Leeds,  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  L.  Jackson,  M.P.,  will  receive  the  members  of 
Convention,  in  the  City  Art  Gallery,  on  Monday  evening, 
July  13,  at  half-past  seven. 

*  *  * 

Important  papers  will  be  read  and  discussed,  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  great  interest  and  utility  to  all  photographers  will 
probably  be  given  in  the  evening  throughout  the  week,  for 
which  the  commodious  rooms  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical 
Society  have  been  engaged,  the  central  position  and  conve¬ 


niences  of  which  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  all  Con- 
ventioners.  The  Excursion  arrangements  are  eminently 
satisfactory,  and  the  districts  surrounding  Leeds  are  perhaps 
unsurpassed  for  general  interest  and  picturesqueness.  A 
prominent  feature  of  this  year’s  Convention,  and  likely  to 
prove  a  very  great  attraction,  will  be  an  exhibition  of  a 
hundred  modern  pictorial  photographs,  kindly  got  together 
and  arranged  by  the  President,  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  com¬ 
prising  pictures  by  the  leading  exhibitors  of  the  last  few  years. 
There  will  be  also  an  exhibition  of  the  newest  forms  of 
apparatus  in  use  for  photography,  and  of  photographic  material 
and  processes  by  some  of  the  leading  trade  exhibitors  of  this 
country.  Everything,  therefore,  promises  well  for  a  successful 
meeting,  and  we  trust  that  the  efforts  of  the  Executive  will  be 
be  rewarded  by  a  very  large  attendance. 

*  *  * 

A  photograph  of  lightning,  characterised  by  an  unusual 
feature,  has  been  submitted  to  us  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Bishop,  who 
took  the  negative.  The  flash  presents  the  usual  ribbon-like 
appearance,  but,  instead  of  being,  as  are  most,  if  not  all,  such 
photographs,  simply  a  clear  bright  line  on  a  dark  ground,  the 
flash  has  both  detail  and  half-tone,  imparting  to  it  the  effect 
of  being  modelled.  The  suggestion  is  that  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  a  time  exposure  was  given,  hence 
the  detail.  The  negative,  which  clearly  indicates  the  pheno¬ 
mena  mentioned,  wrell  bears  enlargement,  and  the  result 
appears  to  us  so  uncommon  as  to  deserve  mention. 

*  *  * 

A  few  weeks  back  we  took  occasion  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Thomas  Keig,  photographer,  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  on  his 
elevation  to  the  position  of  first  Mayor  of  that  town.  We  are 
sorry  now  to  have  to  record  that  Mr.  Keig  did  not  long  live  to 
enjoy  his  dignified  position.  He  died  last  week  from  the 
effects  of  cancerous  complaints,  which  resulted  in  congestion. 
Mr.  Keig  was  sixty-seven  years  old. 

*  *  * 

We  have  received  the  May  number  of  a  light  and  amusing 
periodical,  called  In  Town,  the  editor  of  which  draws  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  among  its  many  illustrations,  not  a 
single  photograph  is  to  be  found.  There  are  distinct  signs  in  the 
illustrated  press  of  a  reaction  against  the  use  of  photographs, 
the  objections  to  which  are  so  well  summarised  by  our  ably  con- 
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ducted  contemporary,  the  Publishers'  Circular ,  in  its  last 
number,  that  we  reproduce  some  of  its  remarks  on  the  subject. 

*  * 

“  There  still  remains  something  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
art  and  photography  in  connexion  with  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  illustrations.  To  place  any  ordinary,  inartistic  photo¬ 
grapher  in  the  place  of  a  trained  artist,  substituting  for  the 
imaginative  and  picturesque  the  commonplace,  unpicturesque, 
mechanically  made  photograph,  is  to  degrade  the  art  of  illus¬ 
trating  to  its  lowest  level.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  for  in- 
tance,  with  the  assistance  of  ordinary  models,  to  pose  living 
figures  satisfactorily  in  the  representation  of  incidents  requiring 
the  expression  of  passion  or  the  more  impressive  actions  and 
impulses  dealt  with  in  a  tale  or  novel.  Yet  this  practice  is 
becoming  more  and  more  common  in  the  illustrating  of  our 
magazines  and  periodicals,  as  well  as  books.- 

*  *  * 

“Artists  are  frequently,  however,  largely  to  blame  for  the 
'  innovation ;  they  themselves  so  often  give  us  mere  portraits  of 
models,  as  wanting  in  feeling,  expression,  and  action,  as  if  they 
were  produced  by  the  camera;  that  editors  and  publishers  think 
it  folly  to  pay  as  many  guineas  for  drawings  as  they  would  pay 
shillings  for  photographs.  There  are  now  before  the  writer 
some  childishly  ridiculous  specimens  of  these  story  photographs, 
or  photograms,  as  they  should  really  be  called.  In  one  the 
figures  are  arranged  with  considerable  effect,  but  they  are 
associated  with  painted  accessories  no  better  than  the  worst  we 
have  seen  in  a  penny  stage  booth  at  a  country  fair.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  see  no  reason  why  photographic  views,  land¬ 
scapes  generally,  and  architectural  subjects,  street  scenes  and 
news  incidents  of  actual  occurrence,  taken  on  the  spot,  together 
with  similar  subjects,  should  not  come  well  within  the  province 
of  the  illustrating  photographer.  But  even  here  special 
training  and  knowledge  are  required.” 

*  *  * 

“  The  photographers  employed  on  work  of  this  kind  should 
have  some  practical  experience  of  printing  technique,  as  well  as 
a  fair  share  of  artistic  taste  and  feeling — rare  faculties,  yet 
many  of  the  wood  and  copper-engravers  possessed  them,  and 
more.  In  a  landscape  the  prevailing  sentiment  should  be 
caught  as  well  as  the  actual  forms,  and  this  never  can  be  if  the 
operator  regards  his  subject  with  no  more  thought  or  feeling 
than  his  lens  has.  We  want,  in  short,  a  new  class  of  photo¬ 
graphers  for  such  work — operators  who  not  only  know  the  best 
kind  of  negative  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  photogram 
block,  but  the  kind  of  process  block  which  will  enable  the 
printer  of  a  paper  or  magazine  to  show  his  most  successful 
work.” 

*  *  * 

Our  contemporary  is  conspicuously  impartial  in  its  strictures, 
for  it  will  be  observed  that,  besides  the  photographers,  the  artists 
come  in  for  their  share  of  criticism.  The  remarks  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Circular  amount  virtually  to  a  plea  for  the  combination 
in  one  individuality  of  the  artist  and  the  photographer,  a 
desideratum  partly  met  by  the  growing  practices  of  subjecting 
process  blocks  to  hand  work,  and  of  “preparing  ”  photographs 
-  for  reproduction.  But  there  is  much  comfort  in  the  reflection 
that  the  spread  of  pictorial  photography  through  all  classes  of 
camera- workers  is  not  insensibly  helping  forward  the  move¬ 
ment  our  contemporary  has  at  heart. 


v  HALATION. 

It  was  very  truly  remarked,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  on 
halation  at  the  Photographic  Club  a  fortnight  ago,  that  this- 
defect  in  negatives  is  not  due  to  any  one  particular  cause,  but 
to  an  aggregation  of  causes.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the 
tendency  undoubtedly  exists  to  seek  for  remedies  which  shall 
be  universally  applicable,  and,  while  the  inventor  or  promoter 
of  any  particular  plan  upholds  its  infallibility  because  it 
answers  under  one  set  of  conditions,  others  may  totally  eon- 
demn  it  because  it  is  useless  under  entirely  different  circum¬ 
stances. 

Then,  again,  it  is  too  commonly  the  practice  to  regard  all 
kinds  of  photographic  films  as  the  same  in  character,  and  to 
attempt  to  apply  to  each  alike  the  same  remedies,  whereas,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  almost  every  kind  of  film  is  subject  to  a 
different  form  of  the  disease,  and,  consequently,  requires  an 
entirely  different  remedy.  Roughly  compare,  for  instance,  the 
effects  produced  respectively  upon  thin  and  transparent,  and 
dense,  and  comparatively  opaque  films ;  if  the  former,  which 
represent  the  older  dry-collodion  films,  were  subject  to  hala¬ 
tion,  how  much  more  so  are  th3  thick,  almost  opaque,  gelatine 
films  of  to-day.  And  yet  it  is  expected  that  the  same  remedies 
will  answer  in  both  cases,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
defect  is  similar  in  character  in  both.  How  far  this  is  from 
being  the  case,  a  little  consideration  of  the  facts  will  prove. 

If  the  reflection  from  the  back  theory  were  the  correct  and 
only  explanation  of  the  trouble,  then  we  should  certainly  find 
that  thin  films  were  hopelessly  subject  to  halation,  while  the 
thicker  gelatine  films  were  comparatively,  if  not  wholly,  free 
from  it ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  reverse  is  the  case, 
and,  even  without  going  to  the  extent  of  comparing  collodion 
and  gelatine,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  to  old  dry-plate  workers 
that  some  of  the  denser  and  least  translucent  of  collodion  dry 
plates  were  far  more  liable  to  halation,  or  “  blurring,”  as  it 
used  to  be  termed,  than  others  which  were  absolutely  trans¬ 
parent.  For  instance,  the  old  Hill-Norris  plates  of  three  de¬ 
cades  ago,  which  were  so  clear  and  transparent  that  to  the 
modern  dry-plate  man  it  would  seem  impossible  to  get  any 
result  on  them  at  all,  were  almost  entirely  free,  even  under  the 
most  aggravated  circumstances,  from  any  tendency  to  halation, 
while  the  thick,  creamy  films  of  Major  Russell’s  bromised  collo¬ 
dion  process  were  peculiarly  liable  to  the  defect,  although  they 
more  nearly  approached  in  character  the  gelatino-bromide  plate. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  supposed,  because  a  film 
which  is  transparent  enough  to  allow  the  image  formed  by 
the  lens  to  pass  through  it  and  suffer  reflection  is  not  affected  by 
halation,  that,  therefore,  the  theory  of  back  reflection  fails,  nor, 
'in  the  case  of  a  thicker  film  that  does  show  halation,  that  the 
effect  may  not  be  at  least  partly  due  to  reflected  light  attacking 
the  under  side  of  the  film.  The  fact  is  that,  while  this  influence 
of  back  reflection  is  always  more  or  less  present,  it  requires 
other  conditions  to  work  in  with  it  and  bring  it  into  prominence. 
In  the  case  of  the  transparent  collodion  film,  for  instance,  it  is 
its  very  transparency  which  allows  the  light  to  pass  freely 
through  it  without  being  arrested,  combined  with  the  com¬ 
parative  insensitiveness,  that  ensures  its  immunity  when  such 
is  found  to  be  the  condition  of  affairs  ;  and  it  is  the  denser 
character  of  the  gelatine  film  which  causes  it  to  stop  and  break 
up  the  light  rays  in  their  passage,  together  with  its  far  greater 
sensitiveness,  which  renders  it  infinitely  more  susceptible  to 
the  action  of  very  feeble  diffused  and  reflected  light,  that  the 
almost  opaque  modern  dry  plate  owes  its  peculiar  proneness  to 
a  defect  from  which  it  might  be  expected  to  be  absolutely  free. 
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It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  one  article  to  touch 
upon  the  different  varieties  in  which  the  defect  of  halation  is 
met  with,  or  even  to  dwell  at  any  great  length  upon  the 
different  forms  in  which  it  is  met  with  in  collodion  and  gelatine 
films  respectively.  The  three  chief  causes  may  be  set  down  as  : 
(1)  reflection  from  the  back,  (2)  internal  irradiation  or  reflection 
from  the  particles  composing  the  film,  and  (3)  solarisation  or 
excessive  action  of  the  light.  The  two  last  are  indirectly,  or 
it  may  be  directly,  affected  by  the  first,  which,  if  not  the  sole, 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  most  important,  element  to 
be  considered,  for,  given  a  certain  amount  of  action  from  either 
of  the  two  latter  causes,  it  must  obviously  be  intensified  by  any 
additional  action  of  reflected  light. 

Any  method,  therefore,  which  prevents  or  reduces  the  re¬ 
flection  from  the  back  of  a  glass  plate  must  tend  to  lessen  the 
liability  to  halation  in  any  form  or  from  whatever  cause  due. 
But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  reverse  method,  mentioned  at 
the  meeting  above  referred  to  as  well  as  at  the]  London  and 
Provincial  Association,  in  which  the  back  surface  of  the  glass 
plate  is  converted  into  a  reflecting,  instead  of  an  absorbing, 
one,  by  silvering  ?  So  far  as  we  remember,  this  idea  was  first 
mooted  as  far  back  as  1874  by  Canon  Beechey,  the  idea  being, 
that,  by  sending  back  the  transmitted  rays  in  direct  lines  to 
act  upon  the  back  of  the  film,  the  effect  was  to  shorten  the 
exposure  without  producing  any  blurring  of  the  original  image. 
But  in  this  calculation  the  effect  of  refraction  was  entirely 
overlooked  ;  by  this  influence,  and  in  proportion  to  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  glass  plate  and  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  the 
lens,  the  image  would  be  doubled,  simply  because  the  reflected 
rays  would  strike  the  back  of  the  film  in  a  different  place  from 
where  they  passed  through.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  such 
as  foliage  cutting  against  a  bright  sky,  or  the  fine  tracery  of  a 
window  in  an  interior,  the  effect  would  simply  be  ordinary 
halation  intensified,  since  the  mass  of  light  reflected  would 
obliterate  the  foliage  or  tracery.  But,  if  the  conditions  be 
reversed,  and  a  number  of  fine  slits  in  an  opaque  screen  be 
photographed  upon  a  silvered-glass  plate,  it  will  be  found  that 
a  sharp  double  image  of  each  slit  will  be  produced,  and  that, 
in"proportion  as  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  plate  or 
the  axis  of  the  lens  is  increased,  so  will  the  distance  between 
the  two  images  become  greater. 

We  have  before  us,  as  we  write,  a  photograph  of  a  window 
sash,  looking  out  into  a  clear  sky,  taken  upon  thin  silver 
mirror  glass  by  means  of  collodion.  It  is  perfectly  clear  and 
free  from  halation,  because  the  exposure  was  not  long  enough 
to  cause  any  tendency  in  that  direction,  but  it  affords  an 
instructive  commentary  on  the  value  of  silvered  glass  for  the 
prevention  of  the  defect  in  question.  Standing  in  front  of  a 
light,  if  the  plate  be  examined  at  an  acute  angle,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  direct  and  reflected  images  can  be  made  to  so 
overlap  that  the  sash  bars  are  entirely  obliterated.  Where, 
then,  the  utility  as  a  preventive  1 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES:  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND 

FUTURE. 


There  are  now,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  something  like  three 
hundred  photographic  societies,  and,  as  others  are  continually 
being  formed,  one  cannot  help  speculating  as  to  what  will  be 
the  position  of  many  of  them  a  few  years  hence.  As  we  hear 
of  the  formation  of  new  ones,  so  also  we  hear  of  the  demise  of 
others.  Before  speculating  on  the  future  it  will  be  as  well  to 


look  back  on  the  past,  and  contrast  that  with  the  present  state 
of  societies.  The  Royal  Photographic  Society  was  establish  ed, 
in  1853,  as  “The  Photographic  Society. Soon  afterwards 
other  societies  were  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
Reference  to  the  journals  of  that  early  period  show's  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  meetings  were  well  attended,  and  the  matters  brought 
before  them  were  principally  those  of  a  technical  character, 
and  original  research,  for  which,  as  photography  was  quite  in 
it  infancy,  there  was  ample  scope.  This  made  the  meetings  of 
considerable  interest. 

Photographers  then  had  to  prepare  the  greater  part  of  the 
material  they  used  for  themselves.  There  was,  of  course,  no 
ready-sensitised  paper  ;  the  user  had  to  sensitise,  and  at  one 
time  even  to  albumenise,  it  himself.  There  were  no  com¬ 
mercial  dry  plates  ;  hence  the  worker  had,  perforce,  to  make 
them  by  one  or  other  of  the  bath,  or  collodion  emulsion  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  their  modifications,  as  then  in  vogue.  Papers,  and 
demonstrations,  on  the  various  methods  of  working  were 
always  looked  forward  to  with  interest,  and  the  meetings  were 
well  attended.  It  will,  however,  be  noted,  when  consulting 
the  reports  of  meetings  as  given  in  the  journals — say  twenty 
years  back — that  the  interest  in  the  meetings  was  then  flagging 
somewhat.  But,  when  gelatine  photography  was  introduced, 
it  got  a  wonderful  fillip,  and  to  it  must  be  credited  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  number  of  societies  now  in  existence.  At  the  time 
referred  to,  the  chief  theme  at  the  meetings  was  the  preparation 
of  gelatine  plates,  the  composition  of  the  emulsion,  the  method 
of  mixing,  cooking,  washing,  drying,  Ac.  All  these  formed 
fruitful  topics  for  investigation  and  discussion,  and  much 
valuable  information  was  brought  before  the  meeting. 

After  a  time,  as  might  be  expected,  there  remained  but  little 
original  matter  to  communicate.  The  manufacture  of  plates 
became  a  settled  trade,  and  few  afterwards  thought  of  making 
their  own.  Ready- sensitised  albumen  papers  and  gelatine, 
both  bromide  and  chloride,  came  into  the  market,  hence  every¬ 
thing  was  supplied  ready  to  use,  and  little  interest  is  now 
taken  by  the  majority  of  users  in  the  technics  of  their  pro¬ 
duction.  That  is  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 

When  a  paper  is  now  read,  or  a  demonstration  given,  it  is 
generally  on  a  method  of  using  some  commercial  material.  It 
is  seldom  now  that  anything  like  original  research  in  the 
technics  of  photography,  as  in  former  times,  is  brought  forward, 
or  at  least  in  any  of  the  minor  societies.  Pabulum  for  the 
meetings,  is  however,  frequently  provided  by  manufacturere 
and  dealers  by  the  exhibition  of,  or  demonstration  of  the  use 
of,  their  wares,  of  course  for  advertising  purposes.  Many  of 
the  meetings  are  taken  up  by  lectures  on  a  particular  district, 
illustrated  by  the  lantern.  But  these  can  scarcely  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  photographic  meetings,  as  photography  is  only  used 
as  an  adjunct  to  a  lecture  on,  perhaps,  architecture  or,  maybe, 
archaeology,  or,  indeed,  anything  else.  However,  many 
interesting  and  entertaining  evenings  are  thus  filled  up,  but, 
as  we  have  said  before,  they  are  really  not  photographic.  The 
majority  of  these  societies  are  healthy  enough  at  present,  but 
will  they  continue  to  be  so  in  the  future — that  is,  as  photo¬ 
graphic  societies? 

Already  we  have  heard  of  the  demise  of  several  societies,  and, 
if  one  can  form  an  opinion  from  the  annual  reports  and  balance- 
sheets  of  some  others,  they  are  by  no  means  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition.  The  financial  state  of  any  photographic  society 
must  not,  however,  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  its  healthiness  or 
otherwise.  It  is  from  the  attendance  of  its  members,  and  the 
subjects  brought  before  its  meetings,  ‘hat  an  opinion  can  be 
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formed.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  we  might  mention  that  the 
old  North  London  Photographic  Association,  many  years  ago, 
died  of  sheer  inanition,  while  it  had  nearly  120  paid-up  members? 
at  half-a-guinea  yearly  subscription. 

One  thing  is  very  certain,  namely,  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  an  unnecessary  number  of  societies.  By  this  we  mean 
they  are  located  too  thickly.  In  some  districts  there  are  several 
where  one  only  would  suffice.  One  strong  society  is  worth  half 
a  dozen  weak  ones.  Subject-matter  for  one  society  may  be 
forthcoming,  but  not  for  several.  Those  who  have  novelties  to 
bring  forward  do  not  care  to  do  so  before  small  societies,  and, 
for  that  simple  reason,  an  entire  district  may  not  see  them  at 
all,  though,  if  there  were  but  one  society,  the  case  would  be 
different.  This  is  a  subject  that  many  societies  would  do  well 
to  take  into  consideration  while  they  are  yet  in  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition,  and  not  defer  it  till  they  get  into  a  more  or  less  moribund 
state  as  some  appear  to  be  drifting  into. 


The  Quickest  Stontgen  Sciographs  yet  Blade. — 

These  have,  according  to  the  New  York  Electrical  World ,  been  made 
by  means  of  a  new  form  of  tube  devised  by  Professor  Woodward,  of 
Harvard  University.  His  induced  currents  were  of  o0,000  volts, 
and  the  exposures  he  needed  were  only  five  seconds  for  a  hand. 
His  new  tube  is  made  almost  entirely  of  aluminium,  in  the  form  of 
a  cone,  strengthened  against  collapse  from  external  pressure  by  the 
presence  of  a  circular  wood  disc.  The  cathode  pole  is  in  the  form  of 
a  platinum  disc  placed  towards  the  base  of  the  cone  a  little  to  one 
side  of  the  contre,  and  its  plane  surface  parallel  to  the  side  of  the 
cone.  It  is  anticipated  that,  with  a  still  further  increase  of  the 
voltage,  instantaneous  sciographs  will  be  produced,  and  that  it  will 
be  easy  to  obtain  the  whole  of  the  human  skeleton. 


Combustion  of  Acetylene. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences,  on  13th  inst.,  M.  Grehan  gave  some  useful 
details  upon  this  subject.  He  found  the  combustion  in  a  “  Man' 
Chester  burner,”  gave  a  most  brilliant  flame,  and  the  products  o^ 
combustion  did  not  contain  any  trace  of  unburnt  gas.  He  gives  a 
note  of  warning  against  the  accidental  admission  of  atmospheric  air 
into  the  gas-holder,  for  a  mixture  in  certain  proportions  is  a  dangerous 
explosive.  We  must,  however,  point  out  that  other  experimenters 
have  advised  the  addition  of  a  certain  proportion  of  oxygen  to 
increase  the  luminosity,  and  diminish  the  chance  of  smoky  flames 
But  this  addition,  made  of  set  purpose,  would  naturally  be  safe¬ 
guarded  by  proper  precautions  being  taken  that  the  due  proportion 
should  be  observed.  The  exact  ratio  of  air  to  gas  which  is  found 
to  be  most  explosive  is  nine  volumes  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter. 


Novel  Iodine  Test. — If  it  be  desired,  for  example,  to  test  for  the 
presence  of  iodide  of  silver  in  a  dry  plate,  M.  G.  Denig6’s  new  method 
would  be  to  dissolve  the  silver  salts  and  precipitate  the  metal  from 
the  solution  by  the  addition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  examine 
the  filtrate.  The  latter  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  boiled  to 
expel  the  gas,  and  then  supersaturated  with  ammonia.  To  the  solu¬ 
tion  thus  obtained  is  added  a  little  caustic  soda  solution  and  a  few 
drops  of  mercuric  chloride  solution,  the  whole  being  well  shaken  up. 
If  a  precipitate  of  a  more  or  less  deep  red  be  observed,  the  presence 
of  iodine  is  indicated.  When  no  iodine  is  present,  the  deposit  is 
white  or  yellowish  white.  It  is  possible  to  prepare  a  ready-made 
test  by  mixing  1  c.  c.  ammonia,  |  c.  c.  soda  lye,  and  a  few  drops  of 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Iodine  in  such  a  solution  as  above 
is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  characteristic  precipitate  of 
mercuri-ammonium  iodide,  mercuric  oxide.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  fresh 
application  of  the  Nessler  test. 


Mr.  Herbert  Jackson’s  Researches.— It  is  singular 
that  an  English  investigator  should  have  been  working  for  many 


months  previous  to  Runtgen’s  discovery  without  making  the  t-ann* 
generalisation  as  the  latter.  His  work  was  with  the  phenomena  of 
phosphorescence  by  means  of  the  radiations  from  a  Crookes’  tube, 
the  various  substances  being  experimented  upon  both  inside  the  tube 
and  outside  in  the  more  familiar  manner.  It  was  during  the  course 
of  his  investigations  that  he  devised  a  now  well-known  form  of 
tube  termed  a  focus  tube.  This  consists  of  a  globular  tube,  of  which 
the  cathode  is  constructed  of  a  piece  of  aluminium,  concave  in  form, 
the  centre  of  curvature  being  sensibly  in  the  centre  of  the  tube. 
He  finds  the  cathode  rays  are  emitted  from  this  concave  surface  in 
the  form  of  a  cone,  whose  apex  lies  at  the  centre  of  curvature.  At 
this  centre  is  placel  a  small  platinum  plane  at  an  angle  of  90°  with 
the  axis  of  the  cone,  and  the  Rbngen  rays  emanate  therefrom 
governed  by  certain  peculiar  c auditions.  If  the  tube  be  fairly  well 
exhausted,  the  Rbntgen  rays  appear  to  radiate  in  a  cone  from  this 
centre,  but,  as  greater  exhaustion  is  given  to  the  tube,  this  cone 
narrows  till  it  becomes  apparently  a  straight  line,  when  the  ex¬ 
haustion  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  highest  phosphorescence 
outside  the  tube  is  attained. 

^  - 

The  Best  Phosphorescent  Surface. — Mr.  Jackson  has 
tried  a  very  large  number  of  substances,  but  finds  platinocyanide 
of  potassium  to  be  the  best.  This  salt  crystallises  with  three 
molecules  of  water,  and  should  be  used  in  its  hydrated  condition. 
As  it  is  subject  to  efflorescence,  special  methods  have  to  be  made  use 
of  either  to  keep  it  moist  or  to  supply  moisture  when  required.  This 
is  rather  a  drawback  to  the  employment  of  such  a  screen  in  actual 
contact  with  the  film  of  a  plate  for  increasing  the  photographic 
power  of  the  radiations,  as  some  reactions  inimical  to  the  production 
of  a  clean  negative  might  be  brought  about. 


A  correspondent,  writing  to  Nature,  describes  another  material 
for  a  luminous  screen  which,  while  not  equal  to  a  platinocyanide, 
is  still  very  useful  and  capable  of  materially  reducing  the  exposure 
needed.  It  is,  moreover,  a  cheap  substance,  and  compares  vastly 
favourably  with  platinocyanides  at  sixty  or  seventy  shillings  an 
ounce.  The  substance  in  question  is  scheelite,  a  native  tungstate  of 
calcium,  which  possibly  may  prove  to  be  the  particular  salt  with 
which  Edison’s  name  has  recently  been  connected.  The  experimenter 
in  question  powdered  the  material,  and  coated  a  piece  of  black  card 
with  it.  He  obtained  a  most  notable  reduction  of  the  exposure. 


Anti-halation  Plates. — A  correspondent  sends  us  a  sugges¬ 
tion  for  the  preparation,  in  an  easy  and  convenient  form,  of  films  that 
shall  be  free  from  all  tendency  to  halation,  and  which,  he  considers, 
would  be  more  effective  in  use,  and  more  perfectly  freed  from  any 
colouration  in  the  shadows  after  development,  than  others  at  present 
employed.  Briefly,  the  method  consists  in  first  coating  the  glass 
plate  with  a  thin  emulsion  of  silver  chromate,  which,  after  drying,  is 
recoated  with  the  sensitive  emulsion  of  bromide  of  silver.  The 
preliminary  film,  as  our  correspondent  points  out,  will  be  of  a  deep 
rich  red  colour,  quite  impervious  to  the  passage  of  any  rays  that  may 
penetrate  the  bromide  film ;  but  this  red  colour  is  immediately 
discharged  by  a  soluble  bromide,  which  converts  the  chromate  into 
bromide  of  silver,  or  by  hypo,  which  dissolves  it,  and  therefore,  after 
development,  the  anti-halation  colour  can  be  as  completely  got  rid  of 
as  if  it  had  never  been  present. 


We  are  very  sorry  to  put  a  damper  on  our  correspondent’s  hopes, 
but,  in  the  first  place,  his  suggestion  is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  having 
been  made  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  with  the  very 
same  object  in  view.  But,  unfortunately,  one  or  two  chemical 
points  are  overlooked  in  the  calculation.  The  first  is,  that  chromate 
of  silver  is  reduced  without  exposure  to  light  by  alkaline  pyro  or 
similar  developers,  and  consequently,  unless  it  was  converted  before 
reduction,  the  negative  would  be  equally  blackened  all  over.  A 
preliminary  immersion  in  a  weak  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium 
would  effect  the  necessary  conversion  before  the  developer  was 
applied,  or,  probably,  an  extra  dose  of  bromide  in  the  developer  itself 
would  have  the  the  same  effect;  but,  as  this  would  entail  the  forma. 
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■Mon,  by  double  decomposition,  of  potassium  chromate,  another 
influence  altogether  would  be  set  at  work.  Potassium  bichromate,  as 
is  well  known,  is  employed  in  the  process  of  emulsion-making  for  the 
■removal  of  fog,  and  is  recognised  as  a  powerful  destroyer  of  the 
■developable  image.  What,  then,  can  we  imagine  the  effect  to  be 
•upon  the  exposed  negative  image,  on  one  of  these  “  anti-halation  ” 
plates,  of  the  conversion  of  the  underlying  film  of  chromate? 
Simply,  that  the  image  would  be  destroyed,  and  development  rendered 
impossible.  We  repeat,  we  are  really  sorry  to  throw  cold  water  on 
&  very  nice-looking  process — on  paper. 


Chromate  of  Silver  as  a  Medium  for  Dark-room 

Windows. — There  is  another  application  of  chromate  of  silver  of 
which  greater  use  would  be  made  if  only  the  proper  method  of  work¬ 
ing  were  understood,  as  the  emulsion  of  silver  chromate — which  was 
•also  first  recommended  by  W.  K.  Burton  at  a  meeting  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Club — is  very  easily  made,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  very 
•effective  as  a  light  filter.  It  is  necessary,  however,  for  dark-room 
purposes,  to  provide  adequate  protection  against  chance  and  flashes 
of  chemicals,  which  act  with  very  great  rapidity  upon  the  gelatino- 
■  chromate  film,  either  to  reduce  or  convert  the  chromate  into 
'bromide ;  but  all  danger  is  easily  obviated  by  enclosing  the  film 
between  two  sheets  of  glass,  by  which  if  is  securely  protected  against 
all  chance  of  accident. 


The  only  objection  we  have  heard  raised  against  chromate  of 
silver  films  for  the  purpose  under  notice  is,  that  they  gradually  be- 
come  darker  by  exposure  to  light,  until,  at  last,  it  is  impossible  to 
work  by  the  small  amount  of  light  transmitted.  This  was  for  some 
’time  quite  contrary  to  our  own  experience,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
■course  of  conversation  with  one  who  complained  of  the  gradual 
darkening  that  we  hit  upon  an  explanation  of  the  apparent 
anomaly.  There  are  two  chromates  of  silver  corresponding  in  their 
-composition  to  the  corresponding  potassium  salts,  so  at  least  the  text¬ 
books  teach  us.  If  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  be  added  to  one  of 
potassium  bichromate,  a  dense  red  precipitate  of  silver  chromate  is 
formed,  and,  if  this  be  allowed  to  subside,  the  supernatant  liquid  will 
be  found  to  exhibit  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  a  similar  colour  will  be 
imparted  to  the  washing  water  if  the  precipitate  be  treated  with  re¬ 
peated  changes  of  that  agent,  showing  that  the  silver  salt  is  partially, 
if  slightly,  soluble.  But,  if  instead  of  the  bichromate  the  neutral 
■chromate  of  potash  be  employed,  the  precipitate  formed  will  differ 
slightly  in  colour,  tending  more  to  purple  in  tint,  and  will  settle 
•down,  leaving  a  colourless,  or  practically  colourless,  upper  liquid  ;  it 
may  also  be  washed  in  repeated  changes  of  water  without  loss  of 
bulk,  or  without  colouration  of  the  water,  showing  that  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  insoluble. 

Whether  these  are  really  two  definite  chromates  of  silver,  or 
whether  the  apparent  solubility  of  the  precipitate  formed  by 
bichromate  of  potash  is  due  merely  to  the  presence  of  excess  of  acid  in 
the  decomposition,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  an 
emulsion  containing  the  more  or  less  soluble  chromate  with  probably 
■an  excess  of  silver  nitrate  would  be  more  likely  to  change,  with  time 
•and  exposure  to  light,  than  one  in  which  the  chromate  was  in  the  in¬ 
soluble  condition.  The  moral,  therefore,  is  obvious  :  In  forming  such 
an  emulsion,  employ  the  neutral  chromate  of  potash,  and,  while  keep¬ 
ing  as  near  to  the  equivalent  proportions  of  the  two  salts  as  possible, 
avoid  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate.  If  these  directions  be  attended  to, 
the  result  will  be  a  colour  filter  that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  will 
be  practically  permanent. 

- _4. - 

JOTTINGS. 

'The  series  of  lectures  on  photography  with  the  chromium  salts 
■organized  by  the  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies  has  not,  so  far 
as  I  can  gather,  filled  my  favourite  room  at  12,  Hanover-square 
with  overflowing  audiences.  The  lectures  look  like  being  more  or 
less  of  a  fizzle,  and  I  take  leave  to  say  that  there  is  no  room  to  be 
surprised  thereat.  Surely,  carbon  printing  is  a  subject  upon  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  anything  new.;  collotype  has  been  hacked 


to  death;  and  Woodbury  type,  beautiful  process  though  it  be,  is  as 
likely  to  secure  increased  adoption  as  Daguerreotypy  is  of  being 
revived  to-morrow. 


Photographic  Scraps,  a  useful  little  publication,  in  each  number  of 
which  one  is  tolerably  sure  of  lighting  upon  a  serviceable  practical  hint 
or  two,  has,  in  its  April  issue,  a  well-timed  word  of  objection  to  the 
excessive  and  unnecessary  degree  of  speed  towards  which  several 
modern  plate-makers  are  veering.  It  seems  to  me  that  for  practical 
purposes  we  do  not  want  plates  whose  sensitiveness  is  so  great  that, 
to  quote  poor  Traill  Taylor’s  favourite  phrase,  it  has  reached  the 
condition  of  “  tottering  equilibrium,”  and  therefore  renders  the 
avoidance  of  fog  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  My  own  recent 
experiences  of  some  high-speeded  plates  were  that,  even  under  the 
most  carefully  judged  conditions  of  exposure,  development,  and  dark¬ 
room  illumination,  they  were  so  unmanageable  as  to  render  develop¬ 
ment  an  irksome  anxiety  instead  of  an  intellectual  pleasure.  With 
phenomenal  speed  the  fog  factor  assumes  a  prominence  it  does  not 
possess  with  plates  that  will  stand  full  exposure  and  normal  develop¬ 
ment  without  resenting  such  treatment. 


Time,  in  its  flight,  has  nearly  brought  another  Convention  meeting 
round,  and  ere  many  weeks  have  passed  some  hundreds  of  us,  I 
hope,  will  have  assembled  at  Leeds  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
H.  P.  Robinson.  May  I  ask  as  many  of  my  professional  readers  as 
can  spare  the  time  to  set  aside  the  week  commencing  July  13  for  a 
visit  to  the  Convention  ?  To  those  who  have  never  attended  such 
a  gathering  I  promise  a  happy  combination  of  pleasure  and  profit, 
upon  which,  in  years  to  come,  they  will  look  back  with  none  but 
kindly  feelings.  Mr.  R.  P.  Drage,  of  95,  Blenheim-crescent,  W.,  is 
the  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  He  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  taking  subscriptions  (5s.  per  annum)  or  giving  information 
about  the  Convention. 


I  observe,  from  a  short  article  in  last  week’s  Journal,  that  the 
editor  passed  his  Easter  at  Southwold.  Happy  man!  In  reading 
the  account  of  his  wanderings,  I  came  across  a  geographical  slip, 
which  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  correct,  because  it  will  afford 
me  the  opportunity  of  smuggling  in  a  reference  to  a  somewhat 
similar  slip  of  a  more  remarkable  nature.  Walberswick  is  spoken 
of  as  being  northward  of  Southwold.  Of  course,  it  should  have  been 
south ward.  The  other  blunder  I  mention  was  made,  I  think,  by  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard  in  one  of  bis  novels.  In  the  particular  passage  I 
refer  to  (I  quote  from  memory)  he  spoke  of  a  noble  ship  steaming 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames  towards  the  setting  sun.  The 
sun  usually  sets  in  the  other  direction,  I  believe. 


I  have  had  a  note  made  for  some  time  to  say  a  nice,  pleasant  word 
of  Sir  George  Newnes,  in  recognition  of  the  handsome  manner  in 
which  he  does  justice  to  the  many  photographs  he  reproduces  in  his 
publications.  Better  blocks,  better  printed,  of  the  ships,  sailors,  and 
soldiers  that  figure  in  The  Navy  and  Army  Illustrated  would  be  hard 
to  provide ;  while  the  same  remark  applies  to  Pound  London ,  in 
which  one  sees  architectural  studies  of  surpassing  photographic 
excellence  that  deserve  to  be  taken  by  the  young  photographer  as 
guides  for  outdoor  work.  If  all  photographs  were  so  well  reproduced 
as  they  are  in  Sir  George  Newnes’  establishment,  photographers, 
block-makers,  and  printers  would  be  relieved  of  much  of  the  con¬ 
demnation  to  which  they  are  exposed  at  the  hands  of  a  growingly 
critical  public. 

Photographers  who  are  compelled  to  adopt  artificial  light  for 
projection,  illuminating,  studio,  or  domestic  purposes  generally, 
would  do  well  to  keep  an  eye  on  acetylene.  It  gives  a  beautiful 
white,  virtually  smokeless  flame,  and,  employed  without  pressure,  it 
is  on  all  hands  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  any  oil  lamp,  to  the  in¬ 
candescent  light,  and  is  only  just  sensibly  inferior  to  oxyhydrogen 
with  a  blow-through  jet.  The  sweet  simplicity  of  the  generating 
system,  which  merely  demands  that  a  small  perforated  metal  cage 
should  be  filled  with  a  chalk-like  substance,  and  placed  in  a  metal 
holder  containing  water,  which,  in  contact  with  the  calcium,  disen- 
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gages  a  highly  luminous  gas,  that  has  only  to  be  conducted  through 
rubber  tubing  to  a  suitable  burner  and  kindled  in  the  usual  way, 
places  the  light  within  the  reach  of  all.  During  the  coming  autumn 
we  may  possibly  see  the  calcium  carbide  down  to  the  price  of  hypo ; 
in  any  event,  a  considerable  number  of  cheap  and  handy  generators 
will  be  on  the  market,  so  that  photographers  will  have  every  induce¬ 
ment  to  try  the  light.  Personally,  I  am  charmed  with  it.  If  my 
readers  have  access  to  the  Lantern  Supplement  of  this  Journal 
for  January  3  last,  they  will  find  an  admirable  and  instructive 
article  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Edwin  Banks,  probably  the  best 
article  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared. 


Some  of  the  most  valuable  and,  at  the  same  time,  amusing  in¬ 
formation  in  photographic  matters  appears  in  the  columns  of  the 
Joural  devoted  to  the  Society  reports,  and  therefore  (I  fear)  escapes 
notice  on  account  of  the  dry-looking  nature  of  the  matter.  For  in¬ 
stance,  at  page  206  in  the  report  of  the  Moseley  Photographic  Society  , 
there  is  narrated  a  delicious  bit  of  comedy,  which  casts  a  bright  and 
instructive  light  on  the  proceedings  at  the  meeting  referred  to. 
Dr.  Radcliffe  had  given  a  lecture  on  Home  Portraiture ,  and,  the 
report  proceeds,  “  the  Hon.  Secretary  then  made  a  few  remarks 
respecting  various  points  that  had  been  raised,  and  made  a  few 
further  suggestions  which  he  thought  might  be  useful  to  the  be¬ 
ginner  or  home  portraitist.  Mr.  Williams  then  said  that  he  thought 
it  quite  unnecessary  to  make  comments  on  what  the  lecturer  had 
said,  and  thought  it  very  presumptuous  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  to 
take  upon  himself  the  criticism  and  discussion  of  the  paper  Dr.  Rad¬ 
cliffe  had  so  kindly  given.  The  Hon.  Secretary  then  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  by-law  which  asked  for  comment,  criticism,  and  discussion, 
and  stated  that  he  thought  the  greatest  benefit  to  a  Society  would 
accrue  from  free  and  unrestrained  criticism.  He  was  sorry  if  he  had 
not  paid  sufficient  deference  to  the  lecturer,  for  he  felt  that  the 
greatest  praise  was  due  to  the  lecturer,  Dr.  Radcliffe,, for  his  very 
excellent  and  instructive  lecture,  and  proposed,  as  a  vote  of  thanks 
that  the  lecturer  take  the  fullest  and  most  sincere  thanks  of  an  in¬ 
terested  and  instructive  meeting.  Mr.  Williams  seconded.”  We 
are  not  told  whether  the  motion  was  carried,  but  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  it  was.  The  Hon.  Secretary  was,  apparently,  not  only  well 
within  his  rights  in  delivering  his  criticisms,  but,  upon  being, 
curiously  enough,  rebuked  for  them,  scored  a  great  point  by  moving 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentleman  he  had  taken  in  hand.  The  whole 
episode  is  very  amusing,  and  suggests  that  down  at  Moseley  they 
have  a  breezy  or  London  and  Provincial  way  of  conducting  a  dis¬ 
cussion. 


The  show  and  entertainment  possibilities  of  the  X  ray, boom  are 
to  be  lifted  from  the  smoky  and  mephitic  atmosphere  of  the  music 
halls  and  the  cheap  side  show,  and  in  a  few  days  Lady  Clara  Vere 
de  Vere  and  the  “hupper  suckles,”  generally,  are  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  in  the  patrician  neighbourhood  of  Piccadilly,  of  submitting 
their  delicate  digits  to  the  penetrative  powers  of  the  so-called  new 
light.  Where  Society  leads,  the  common  herd  usually  follows — as 
witness  the  cycling  fever  among  the  fair  sex — so  that,  in  addition  to 
its  undoubted  surgical  uses  and  value,  the  New  Photography  will 
probably  hold  money  for  a  good  while  to  come.  By  the  way,  cycling 
has  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  its  boom ;  I  wonder  how  long  it  will 
he  before  amateur  photography  is  seriously  taken  up  by  “the 
classes,”  and  will  really  diffuse  itself  widely  among  the  masses.  I 
question  whether  its  possibilities  as  a  popular  pursuit  have  yet  been 
realised.  Cosmos. 

- » - 

TRUTH. 

[Photographische  Mittheilungen.] 

How  often  do  we  read  and  hear  the  expression  “  true  to  nature,” 
especially  in  the  loud  trumpet-blowing  praise  of  the  new  (?)  three  colour 
photography.  It  is  used  with  a  flippancy  that  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  lamentable,  widespread  want  of  knowledge  concerning  art  and  colour. 
What  is  truth?  said  Pilate.  What  is  truth  in  a  work  of  art?  To 
answer  this  question,  first,  we  must  be  conscious  of  the  peculiar  creative 
method  of  the  artist  by  means  of  which  he  unknowingly  works  out  his 
wonderful  inspiration.  For  some  time,  in  personal  association  with 


painters,  such  as  Gustav  Richter,  Eschke,  Senior  and  Junior,  Breitbach, 
the  unrivalled  Adolf  Menzel,  Knauss,  Flickel,  Kubiersky,  Ehrentraut. 
Koner,  and  many  others,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity, 
honourably  and  sincerely,  to  investigate  their  methods ;  and  many 
things  have  suggested  themselves  to  us,  especially  in  connexion  with 
those  pictures,  whose  truth  to  nature  is  so  justly  appreciated  by  all. 

Hildebrand  thus  paints  a  snow  scene,  and  the  snow  is  not  white  but 
blue.  Is  this  truth?  The  sky  is  cobalt.  We  must  examine  the  natural 
sky  and  cobalt  through  a  spectroscope  to  comprehend  the  enormous 
difference  between  the  blue  of  the  heavens  and  cobalt-blue.  And  how  is 
the  sun  depicted?  A  yellow  spot,  of  at  most  fifteen  candles'  luminosity, 
whilst  the  real  sun  at  the  same  elevation  should  be  equal  to  about  GOOD 
candles.  In  short,  if  we  analyse  the  luminosities  and  the  colours  one  by 
one,  we  find  untruth  upon  untruth,  and  yet  the  picture,  as  a  whole,  is 
strikingly  true,  notwithstanding  the  blue  snow  and  the  cobalt  sky.  Worst 
of  all,  we  do  not  even  notice  that  the  snow  is  blue,  and  it  does  not 
appear  so,  until  everything  but  the  snow  is  covered  with  black  paper. 
The  question,  Why  should  this  be?  has  led  us  to  study  colour,  and  to 
formulate  our  conclusions  concerning  colour  perception  in  several  articles, 
and  they  have  not  been  without  value  to  us  in  our  attempts  to  imitate  the 
colouring  of  the  artist  in  printing  in  natural  colours. 

Unfortunately  we  have  at  the  same  time  observed  that  our  so-called 
educated  public  knows  extremely  little  of  art. 

And  how  has  this  come  about?  We  learn  nothing  of  the  kind  in  our 
schools ;  drawing  only  is  taught,  nothing  of  ait,  and  in  our  schools  for 
classical  education  the  curriculum  does  not  even  include  that.  Th-e  re¬ 
presentatives  of  so-called  universal  culture  thus  wander  through  the 
world,  mostly  without  any  art  training,  and  they  express  their  opinions 
upon  works  of  art  in  a  way  that  makes  one’s  flesh  creep. 

They  give  [pretentious  definitions,  impudently  and  dogmatically,  of 
things  they  know  just  as  much  as  they  do  of  the  man  in  the  moon. 

Much  harm  has  thus  been  done.  How  can  we  counteract  it  ?  Not 
through  the  purse-proud  financiers,  who  are  the  best  customers  the 
artists  have.  These  gentlemen  buy  pictures,  not  because  they  see  any 
beauty  in  them,  but  because  they  wish  to  get  public  renown  for  their 
galleries  of  modern  works  of  art. 

Painters  say  it  is  all  the  same  whether  our  pictures  are  in  Mr.  B. 
Meyer’s  or  Mr.  A.  Schultze’s  collection.  The  one  know3  as  much  as  the 
other.  But  both  can  pay. 

Only  the  school  can  lead  the  youth  craving  for  knowledge  into  the 
right  path.  The  optical  lantern  is  being  used  more  and  more  in  our 
schools.  This  presents  an  opportunity  for  artistic,  scientific,  and  geogra¬ 
phical  projections.  We  recommended  this  as  long  ago  as  1870. 

But  we  must  ever  remember  that  the  finest  lantern-slide,  although 
very  beautiful,  may  yet  be  untrue.  This  makes  a  knowledge  of  “  the 
truth  ”  of  our  photographs  from  nature  imperatively  necessary. 

/  - - * - 

ASTIGMATISM  AND  A  NEW  “  STIGMATIC  ”  LENS. 

[Royal  Photographic  Society.] 

My  principal  object  in  this  paper  is  to  treat  of  astigmatism  with 
special  reference  to  a  new  type  of  lens  which  I  shall  introduce  to 
you  later  on,  which  is  capable  of  giving  flat  images  very  free  from 
this  defect.  In  the  first  place,  however,  I  think  it  conducive  to 
clearness  to  put  before  you  some  sketch  of  the  nature  of  pencils  of 
light  which  show  astigmatism,  and  spherical  and  other  aberrations 
without  special  reference  to  any  particular  forms  of  optical  systems, 
for,  though  we  have  become  used  to  describing  our  lenses  as  having 
spherical  and  astigmatic  aberrations,  these  qualities  do  not,  of  course, 
belong  to  the  lenses,  hut  to  the  pencils  of  light  which  pass  through 
the  lenses  and  are  refracted  by  them.  This  subject  has  so  often, 
and  so  well,  been  explained  lately,  that  I  fear  it  may  be  somewhat 
superfluous  to  go  very  fully  into  the  question ;  my  only  excuse  is 
that  I  may  be  able  to  put  the  subject  into  perhaps  a  slightly  novel 
form. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  considered  well  established  that  light 
consists  of  waves  of  small  disturbances  (probably  of  an  electrical 
nature)  which  travel  through  transparent  media  with  great  velocity, 
about  180,000  miles  a  second,  in  just  the  same  way  as  waves  travel 
over  the  surface  of  a  pond  when  a  stone  is  thrown  into  it.  A  wave 
front  is  a  surface  drawn  through  particles  of  a  transparent  mediumr 
which  at  any  instant  are  in  the  same  state  of  disturbance,  just  as  a 
wave  crest  in  the  familiar  instance  of  waves  travelling  over  a  pond 
is  a  curve  drawn  through  the  particles  of  water  which  at  any  instant 
are  at  the  highest  point  which  they  reach  in  the  course  of  their 
oscillations.  The  direction  in  which  the  light  disturbance  is 
travelling  at  any  instant  is  the  normal  to  the  wave  front  at  that- 
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point,  and  this  normal  to  the  wave  front  is  what  is  usually  called  a 
ray  of  light.  A  small  bundle  of  these  light  rays  or  normals  to  wave 
fronts  is  what  I  call  a  pencil  of  light. 

A  pencil  of  light,  all  the  rays  of  which  pass  through  one  point,  is 
said  to  be  free  from  aberrations.  When  the  rays  of  the  pencil  do 
not  all  pass  through  a  point,  the  pencil  is  said  to  have  aberrations. 
Now,  it  is  convenient  to  divide  pencils  of  light  into  two  classes,  viz., 
small  pencils  and  large  pencils ;  and  in  like  manner  the  aberrations 
into  two  classes — astigmatic,  and  what  are  called  spherical.  An 
astigmatic  aberration  is  one  that  remains,  however  small  the  pencil 
of  light  we  are  considering  be  made,  whereas  a  spherical  aberration 


is  oue  that  tends  to  diminish  indefinitely  with  the  size  of  the 
pencil. 

To  consider  first  the  nature  of  one  of  these  small  pencils,  or 
bundles  of  light  rays.  Selecting  one  ray  of  the  pencil  as  a  principal 
ray,  it  can  be  shown  that  all  the  other  rays,  in  the  most  general  form 
small  pencil,  pass  through  two  straight  lines  which  are  perpen- 
licular  to  the  principal  ray;  these  lines  are  called  the  two  focal  lines 
}f  the  small  pencil.  The  two  planes  through  the  principal  ray,  and 
jhe  two  focal  lines  are  called  the  focal  planes  of  the  small  pencil. 
In  the  perfectly  general  case  of  a  small  pencil,  the  focal  planes  may 
je  inclined  to  each  other  at  any  angle,  but  in  the  case  of  a  pencil  of 
.ight  rays,  which,  as  I  have  said,  are  all  normals  to  a  certain  wave 


front,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  focal  planes  are  always  perpendicular 
to  each  other.  Such  a  small  pencil,  the  rays  of  which  do  not  all 
pass  through  one  point,  but  only  through  two  focal  lines,  is  called  an 
astigmatic  pencil.  I  show  some  models  constructed  to  explain  the 
arrangement  of  the  rays  of  small  astigmatic  and  non-astigmatic 
pencils. 

This  theory  is,  of  course,  only  strictly  applicable  to  pencils  which 
are  considered  indefinitely  small ;  when  we  come  to  consider  pencils 
of  finite  size,  the  rays  of  the  pencil  remote  from  the  principal  ray 
will  not,  in  general,  even  pass  actually  through  the  focal  lines,  and 
these  aberrations  of  the  marginal  rays  of  the  pencil  come  under  the 
head  of  spherical  aberrations.  The  effects 
of  these  spherical  aberrations  in  a  pencil 
of  finite  size  are,  in  general,  very  compli¬ 
cated,  and  I  shall  have  to  confine  myself  to 
a  few  special  cases  as  they  arise. 

We  can  now  approach  the  subject  of 
the  effect  in  a  small  incident  pencil  of 
the  refractions  it  undergoes  in  passing 
through  an  optical  system.  The  optical 
systems  we  consider  consist  of  any  number 
of  spherical  surfaces  separating  homo¬ 
geneous  refracting  media,  the  centres  of 
these  spherical  surfaces  lying  along  a 
straight  line  which  we  call  the  axis  of  the 
system.  Now,  when  a  smalljnon-astigmatic 
pencil  of  light  rays  is  incident  as  a 
spherical  refractive  surface,  the  emergent 
pencil  invariably  shows  these  two  focal 
lines  of  astigmatism,  except  in  two  special 
instances  (figs.  1,  2,  2a)  : — 

(1)  When  the  incidence  is  normal,  i.e., 
when  the  small  pencil  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  refracting  surface  as  in  fig.  1. 

(2)  When  the  point  from  which  the 
rays  of  the  pencil  diverge  before  incidence 
isj^at  a  certain  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  refracting  surface,  e  y .,  if  we  have  a 
small  pencil,  PHK,  diverging  from  a  point, 
P,  incident  as  a  refracting  surface  where 
centre  is  C,  then,  if  PC  bear  the  same  ratio 
to  the  radius  of  the  surface  as  refractive 
index  of  medium  of  emergence  is  to  re¬ 
fractive  index  of  medium  of  incidence, 
then  the  part  of  pencil  after  refraction  will 
all  accurately  pass  through  a  point,  Q,  and 
this  will  be  true,  even  if  the  pencil  be  of 
finite  size  as  fig.  2  (fig.  3). 

Now  let  AB  be  an  optical  system,  PP1 
its  axis,  and  let  PQ  be  a  fiat  object. 
Every  point  in  this  object  is  giving  out 
rays  of  light,  some  of  which  pass  through 
the  optical  system,  and  are  refracted  by 
it.  Let  P  be  a  point  in  this  object,  and 
on  the  axis  of  the  optical  system.  Let 
us  consider  the  refraction  of  a  small  pencil 
emerging  from  P,  and  incident  in  the  opti¬ 
cal  system  along  its  axis,  PP1.  Since  this 
pencil  will  be  everywhere  nominally  inci¬ 
dent  on  the  surfaces  of  the  optical  system, 
it  will  emerge  without  astigmatism,  and 
it  will  therefore  come  to  a  focus  at  some 
point,  P1,  in  the  axis  of  the  system,  P1 
being,  in  fact,  the  conjugate  focus  of  P. 

Now  consider  some  point,  Q,  on  the  flat 
object,  not  on  the  axis  of  the  system,  and 
consider  the  refraction  of  a  small  pencil 
diverging  from  Q,  whose  principal  ray 
c  lies  in  the  plane  containing  Q,  and  the 
axis  of  the  system,  whi  h  we  shall  call  the  primary  plane  of  the 
small  pencil.  Let  QR  be  this  principal  ray.  It  is  easy  to  see  that, 
after  refraction  through  the  system,  this  principal  ray  will  still  lie  in 
the  primary  plane,  but,  since  the  incidences  of  this  small  pencil  are 
not  in  general  normal,  this  small  pencil  after  refraction  will  in 
general  show  astigmatism.  It  can  be  shown  that  one  focal  line  (the 
primary  focal  line)  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  primary  plane,  and 
the  other  focal  line  (the  secondary  focal  line)  will  lie  in  the  primary 
plane.  Th^  points  where  these  focal  lines  meet  the  principal  ray  of 
the  emergent  pencil  we  call  the  primary  and  secondary  foci  of  the 
emergent  pencil ;  ltt  Qx:  Q.,1  be  these  primary  and  secondary  foci. 
Then  Q  is,  in  fact,  the  focus  of  rays  of  this  small  pencil  which  lie  in 
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the  primary  plane,  and  Q2  is  the  focus  of  these  rays  which  lie  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  primary  plane.  Now  draw  two  spherical 
surfaces  whose  centres  are  on  the  axis  of  the  optical  system,  and 
which  pass  respectively  through  the  points  P1  and  Q.j1  and  P,1. 
The  inverse  of  the  radii  of  these  two  surfaces  I  call  the  curvatures 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  images  of  the  plane  object  given  by 
the  optical  system  employed  with  a  small  stop  at  R. 


.  curvature  will  also  vanish.  Now,  it  is  our  object  to  produce  optical 
systems  with  a  flat  field  free  from  astigmatism,  in  other  words,  with 
zero  curvature  in  both  primary  and  secondary  planes.  One  con¬ 
dition,  then,  that  such  a  system  must  satisfy  is  that  the  astigmatic 
constant  must  vanish.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  the  astigmatic  constant 
may  be  exhibited  as  a  function  of  the  curvatures  and  refractive 
indices  of  the  component  lenses.  I  shall,  however,  content  myself 
witli  stating  that,  when  the  astigmatic  constant 
vanishes,  the  sum  of  thicknesses  of  component  lenses 
in  the  centre  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  thick¬ 
nesses  at  the  edge,  or  rather  at  some  definite  distance 
from  the  centre,  each  of  such  thicknesses  being 
multiplied  by  a  certain  factor  depending  on  the 
refractive  index  of  the  glass  of  which  the  lens  is 
composed.  For  crown  glass  of  low  refractive  index 
this  factor  is  £,  and  for  heavy  flint  glass  this  factor 
is  f.  Since  these  factors  are  very  nearly  equal  (being 
in  fact  as  8  : 9),  we  see  that  in  our  “  stigmatic  ”  lens 
the  aggregate  thickness  of  component  lenses  in  the 
centre  must  be  (approximally)  equal  to  the  aggregate 
thickness  at  the  edge.  I  can  now  give  you  a  brief 
sketch  of  how  such  system  can  be  constructed. 

11.  L.  Alois,  B.A. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Now,  both  the  primary  and  secondary  curvatures  depend  in 
general — 

(1)  On  the  position  of  the  small  stop,  R. 

(2)  On  the  distance  of  the  object,  PR,  from  the  lens. 

(3)  On  the  nature  of  the  optical  system. 

There  is,  however,  a  relation  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
curvatures  of  the  image,  which  I  think  I  can  call  extraordinarily 
simple,  considering  how  very  complicated  are  most  of  the  results 
which  are  obtained  in  the  general  theory  of  optical  systems,  and  it 
is  this,  that,  if  from  the  curvature  in  the  primary  plane  we  subtract 
three  times  the  curvature  in  the  secondary  plane,  we  obtain  a 
quantity  which  is  independent — 

(1)  Of  the  position  of  the  stop,  R. 

(2)  Of  the  distance  of  the  object,  PR. 

(3)  Of  the  thicknesses  of  the  component  lenses  of  the  system  and 
of  their  separations. 

In  fact,  this  quantity  (one  half  of  which  I  call  the  astigmatic 
constant  of  the  optical  system,  denoted  by  U)  is  a  function  only  of 
the  curvatures  of  the  surfaces  and  refractive  indices  of  the  glasses  of 
which  the  system  is  composed.  In  fact,  if  by  alteration  of  the 
position  of  the  stop,  or  position  of  object,  or  thicknesses  or  sepa¬ 
rations  of  the  lenses,  we  alter  the  curvature  in  the  secondary  plane 
by  a  certain  quantity,  we  shall  alter  the  curvature  in  the  primary 
plane  by  three  times  that  quantity,  leaving  the  astigmatic  constant 
unaltered.  When  I  first  discovered  this  result,  I  was  so  much 
surprised  at  its  simplicity  that  I  concluded  that  I  must  have  made 
some  mistake  in  my  work.  I  soon,  however,  discovered  by  actual 
experiment  that  optical  systems  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  obey  this 
law,  and  soon  after  I  found  that  Airey,  the  late  Astronomer- Royal, 
had  actually  proved  this  result  for  an  optical  system  in  which  the 
component  lenses  are  indefinitely  thin  ;  his  work  is  reproduced  in  an 
early  work  on  optics  by  Coddington  (published  in  1829).  Airey 
apparently  did  not  see  that  the  result  applied  to  a  system  of  thick 
lenses,  and  it  is  certainly  strange  that  the  result  remains  absolutely 
unaltered,  however  thick  the  lenses  of  the  system  may  be.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  law,  the  labour  of  constructing  lenses  on  a  purely 
theoretical  basis  is  very  much  lightened ;  in  fact,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  consider  the  action  of  the  optical  system  on  the  rays,  of  pencils 
which  lie  in  the  primitive  plane ;  for  instance,  if  we  construct  an 
optical  system  which  gives  zero  curvature  in  primary  plane,  we  can 
at  once  deduce  the  curvature  in  the  secondary  plane  from  knowledge 
of  the  astigmatic  constant  of  the  system ;  in  particular,  if  the 
astigmatic  constant  be  zero,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  secondary 
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The  series  of  lectures  upon  this  subject,  arranged  in 
connexion  with  the  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies 
with  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  was  commenced  on 
Wednesday,  the  15th  inst.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  parent 
Society,  when  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  D.C.L., 
F.R.  S.,  delivered  a  scientific  and,  historical  preliminary 
lecture.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Thomas 
(Chairman  of  the  Affiliation  delegates),  and  there  was  a 
very  small  attendance.  Captain  Abney  began  with 
the  discovery  by  Mungo  Ponton  in  1839,  that  ordinary 
paper,  when  soaked  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  was  sensitive  to  light  and  showed  a  print  produced  in  that 
manner,  and  proceeded  to  detail  the  subsequent  investigations  of 
Becquerel,  Fox  Talbot,  Poitevin,  Burnet,  Fargier,  Swan,  and  Johnson. 
Burnet’s  method  of  exposing  through  the  back  of  the  tissue  suggested 
a  means  of  utilising  spoilt  celloidin  films,  which,  being  immersed  in 
a  three  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  dried,  would 
yield  very  good  transparencies  if  exposed  under  a  negative  and  de¬ 
veloped  with  hot  water  in  the  usual  manner,  the  print  being  afterwards 
intensified  in  an  ordinary  dry-plate  developer.  This  was  very  similar  to 
Mr.  Bolas’s  method  of  producing  reversed  negatives,  except  that  in  that 
case  the  soluble  gelatine  was  not  washed  out.  Having  sketched  the 
principles  of  collotype,  Woodburytype,  and  photo-lithography,  »ke 
lecturer  pointed  out  that  the  common  yellow  chromate  of  potash  was  also 
sensitive  to  light,  and  showed  a  transparency  produced  by  that  salt 
instead  of  the  bichromate.  He  alluded  to  his  experiments  many  years 
ago  with  regard  to  regard  to  the  continuing  aotion  of  light  upon  bichro- 
mated  gelatine,  and  to  the  intensification  of  carbon  transparencies  by 
means  of  permanganate  of  potash.  Incidentally,  a  protest  was  made 
against  the  meaning  ordinal ily  attached  in  England  to  the  word  actinic. 
All  rays  of  light  were  alike,  and  their  effect  depended  upon  the  nature  of 
the  substance  upon  which  they  fell.  Captain  Abney  showed  that  bi¬ 
chromate  cut  off  the  whole  of  the  blue  and  a  good  deal  of  the  green  of 
the  spectrum,  and  said  it  might  be  expected  that  the  light  which  was 
active  was  that  which  the  bichromate  absorbed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  the  Chairman  conveyed  to  Captain 
Abney  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  and  also  of  the  audience  assembled. 

The  second  lecture  was  given  on  Friday,  April  17,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Sinclair 
(the  Earl  of  Crawford  presiding),  upon  the  subject  of  Carbon  Printing. 
In  the  course  of  a  brief  resume,  of  the  various  stages  in  the  evolution  of 
the  process,  he  said  that  Blair’s  system  of  printing  without  transfer, 
invented  in  1863,  appeared  to  be  identical  with  the  Artigue  process. 
Blair  coated  plain  paper  with  gelatine  slightly  tinted  on  the  surface,  and 
soluble  only  in  hot  water,  after  which  it  was  again  coated  with  a  mixture 
of  albumen  and  syrup,  bichromated,  and  dry  carbon  was  then  rubbed 
all  over  the  surface.  A  demonstration  of  carbon  printing  by  single 
transfer  was  given,  and  some  prints  on  Artigue  tissue  were  also  developed. 
As  a  substratum  for  enabling  drawing  paper,  &c.,  to  be  used  as  a  final 
support,  Mr.  Sinclair  recommended  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine, 
to  ten  ounces  of  which  twenty  drops  of  formalin  should  be  added.  The 
development  of  Artigue  prints  by  means  of  very  fine  sawdust  mixed  with 
water  was  watched  with  much  interest ;  the  minute  particles  of  sawdust 
had  the  effect  of  a  fine  file  upon  the  surface  of  the  tissue,  dragging  awiy 
the  soluble  portions  of  the  film,  and  leaving  the  unreversed  picture.  He 
thought  prints  by  this  process  would  be  found  to  contain  details  suffi¬ 
ciently  harrowing  to  satisfy  even  “  Dogberry.”  M.  Demachy  had  sent 
over  for  exhibition  a  number  of  examples  of  the  bichromated  gu  n  pro- 
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cess,  which  he  had  said  must  not  be  presented  as  an  easy  one,  a  qualifica¬ 
tion  which  Mr.  Sinclair  said  applied  equally  to  the  Artigue  method,  and 
he  thought  both  of  them  were  too  difficult  to  become  commercial. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Sinclair  and  M.  Demachy,  and 
also  to  the  Earl  of  Crawford  for  presiding.  The  attendance  on  this 
occasion  was  rather  larger  than  before,  but  still  disappointingly  small, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  remaining  lectures  of  the  course 
will  attract  increased  audiences. 

The  following  are  particulars  of  the  next  two  lectures : — 

Friday,  April  24,  Collotype,  by  W.  E.  Debenham,  Esq. — Syllabus: 
Principles  on  which  collotype  depends — Albert’s  method — The  modern 
process  with  water  glass — Cleaning  and  grinding  the  plate  —The  first 
coating  to  secure  adhesion  of  the  printing  surface — Drying  and  washing 
— The  preparation  of  the  second  or  sensitive  coating — Details  of  pre¬ 
cautions  employed  to  ensure  success — The  drying  oven — Applying  the 
second  coating  —  Drying — Preparing  the  negative  for  printing  —  The 
pressure  frame — Exposure  and  washing  out  of  the  soluble  salts — Drying 
— Details  of  the  printing  process— The  press,  rollers,  and  ink— Damping, 
or  the  so-called  etching  process — Demonstration  of  the  work. 

Tuesday,  April  28,  Woodburytype,  by  J.  D.  Geddes,  Esq. — Syllabus : 
General  principles — Negatives — Preparation  of  sensitised  films  and  print¬ 
ing — Washing  and  drying  reliefs — Hydraulic  pressure  and  appliances — 
Metal  moulds  and  preparation  for  printing — Waterproofing  paper  and 
ink— Printing — Fixing — Mounting — Various  applications. 

- 4 - - 

Y  M.  LIPPMANN  ON  COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Last  Friday  evening,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  M.  Lippman  gave  a  most 
interesting  lecture  on  Colour  Photography,  and  a  demonstration  on 
the  screen  of  some  of  the  results.  That  something  of  more  than 
usual  interest  was  expected  could  be  seen  by  the  hurried  way  in  which 
coats  and  hats  were  deposited,  and  a  seat  sought,  in  the  lecture  hall, 
even  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  announced  for  the  lecture.  The 
number  of  well-known  F.R. S.’s  and  scientific  men  who  had  put  in  an 
appearance  testified  to  the  fact  that  not  only  was  an  invention  to  be 
described,  but  also  that  there  was  a  desire  to  suitably  welcome  and 
honour  a  French  savant. 

M.  Lippmann  prefaced  his  lecture  with  a  few  introductory  remarks  in 
French,  but  his  apologies  for  any  shortcomings  as  regards  the  English 
language  were  (as  it  turned  out)  unnecessary,  for  he  spoke  with  remark¬ 
able  clearness,  and  in  language  that  was  easily  understood.  He  gave 
E.  Becquerel  the  credit  of  the  first  serious  work  in  colour  photography, 
at  a  date  about  1840,  when  he  succeeded  in  taking  a  photograph  on 
which  colours  were  shown,  but  they  could  not  be  fixed,  and  so  were 
only  available  in  a  dark  room  or  place  free  from  actinic  light.  He  used 
sublimate  of  silver.  In  1861,  Chaicot,  Durand,  and  a  German,  all  about 
the  same  time,  were  at  work  on  three-colour  photography,  and,  although 
he  was  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  great  future  for  this,  still  the  fact  that 
three  separate  photographs  have  to  be  taken  left  it  short  of  his  ideal, 
especially  as  colours  or  pigments  had  to  be  employed. 

He  described  his  own  plan  as  the  “interferential  method,”  and  it  is 
performed  by  one  exposure  only,  and  any  film  can  be  used  and  deve¬ 
loped  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  only  addition  to  the  dark  slide  of  the 
camera  is  a  mercurial  or  silver  backing  to  act  as  a  reflector.  When  this 
announcement  was  made,  the  audience  were  enthusiastic  to  a  degree, 
and  no  wonder,  for  the  charm  was  in  the  simplicity  of  the  invention. 
As  the  most  convenient,  he  arranged  his  dark  slide  with  an  extra  space, 
and,  when  the  plate  is  put  in  position,  a  valve  allows  the  mercury  to  flow 
down  behind  it,  and  forms  a  perfect  reflecting  surface.  The  photo¬ 
graphic  film  is  exposed  with  the  glass  side  to  the  lens  and  light,  and 
wnen  developed  with  acid  or  alkaline  developer,  and  fixed  with  cyanide 
of  potassium,  the  natural  colour  can  be  seen  by  reflected  light.  It  is 
necessary  to  so  hold  the  photograph  that  these  reflected  rays  fall  on  it  in 
the  proper  position,  as  otherwise  it  is  only  black  and  white  as  used  in 
a  negative  or  positive.  A  dark  backing  is  also  required  to  the  photo¬ 
graph. 

Several  photographs  taken  by  this  method  were  projected  on  a  small 
screen,  and  to  do  this  an  electric  opaque  lantern  was  employed,  the 
operator  fixing  the  subject  on  to  a  rod  that  permitted  it  to  be  turned  so 
as  to  get  the  colour  from  reflection  of  the  incident  rays.  Among  the 
subjects  were  a  stained-glass  window;  a  lawn,  with  lady  sitting  on  a 
chair,  and  having  a  background  of  trees ;  a  house  illuminated  by  sun¬ 
light,  with  climbing  plants  on  the  walls  ;  a  mansion  with  tower  and 
garden  ;  groupings  of  flowers  and  fruit,  and  a  gaily  coloured  parrot.  It 
was  stated  in  respect  of  the  flowers  taken  in  sunlight  that  a  three 
minutes’  exposure  was  given. 

M.  Lippmann,  in  his  explanation  of  the  results  obtained  by  this 
process,  used  the  phonograph  for  a  simile  or  analogy,  and  said  his 
opinion  was  that,  as  sound  waves  are  inscribed  on  the  phonograph 
diaphragm,  so  light  waves  were  impressed  on  the  film  after  reflection. 
A  simple  and  telling  experiment  demonstrated  to  the  audience  that 
waves  are  both  direct  and  reflecting,  and  at  certain  positions,  where  the 
two  sets  of  waves  meet,  there  is  what  is  known  as  standing  waves.  A 
long  indiarubber  tube,  attached  near  the  ceiling,  was  set  in  motion  from 
the  floor,  and  the  waves  ran  up  to  the  top,  and  then  returned  in  compli¬ 
mentary  waves.  By  increasing  the  motion  loops  were  formed  of  these 


waves,  and  at  definite  intervals  there  was  no  motion.  The  mercury 
reflector  sent  the  waves  of  light  back,  and  at  half-wave  lengths  of  the 
incident  rays  the  colours  of  those  rays  proceeding  from  the  object  weie 
impressed  on  the  sensitive  film. 

The  interference  of  light  was  well  shown  by  making  a  sensitive  film 
damp  and  placing  it  in  the  rays  of  the  electric  lamp  in  the  opaque 
lantern.  As  the  film  dried,  most  beautiful  colours  were  shown  on  the 
screen. 

The  best  sensitive  plates  for  the  purpose  of  colour  photography  by  this 
method  are  gelatine  bromide,  with  gelatine  in  excess  to  about  thirty 
per  cent,  by  weight,  and  an  ideal  plate  should  be  perfectly  isochromatic. 

As  M.  Lippmann  had  been  at  work  ten  years  before  he  hit  on  this 
happy  idea  of  the  mercurial  reflector  and  modified  plate,  it  proves  the  old 
adage  of  perseverance,  and  that  the  try,  try,  try  again  policy  nearly  always 
leads  to  success.  G.  R.  Baker. 
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Catalogue  Received. 

Marion  &  Oo.f  Soho-sqaare,  W. 

An  advance  copy  of  the  new  catalogue  just  being  issued  by  Messrs. 
Marion  has  reached  us.  We  turn  over  its  136  large  pages,  which 
are  lavishly  illustrated  and  printed  with  rare  excellence,  and  find 
that  the  volume  evinces  every  sign  of  having  been  compiled  with  a 
shrewd  regard  to  the  actual  requirements  of  the  photographer  of 
the  moment.  There  are  not,  as  in  some  catalogues  we  occasionally 
have  sent  us,  obsolete  or  useless  items  of  apparatus  or  sundries 
figuring  in  Messrs.  Marion’s  catalogue.  It  is  full  of  good  things, 
suitable  alike  to  the  amateur  and  professional.  A  feature  is  made 
of  Voigtlander’s  collinear  lens,  and  many  others  of  Messrs.  Marion’s 
specialities.  The  catalogue  is  sent  post  free  for  Is. 


Received:  Results  of  Meteorological  and  Magnetical  Ob¬ 
servations  at  Stonyhurst  College  Observatory.  1895.  By 
Rev.  W.  Sidgreaves,  S.J. 

The  Frena  Exposure  Book. 

R.  &  J.  Beck,  68,  Oomhill. 

This  little  book,  which  is  compact  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket, 
supplies  a  number  of  ruled  pages  for  recording  particulars  of  “Frena” 
exposures.  By  way  of  preface,  there  are  given  some  useful  notes  on 
the  duration  of  exposure  for  moving  objects,  table  of  movement,  use 
of  the  swing  back,  packing  films,  and  other  information  calculated 
to  be  of  service  to  the  users  of  Frena  cameras. 


The  Year-Book  of  Photography  and  Amateur’s  Holiday 
Guide,  1896. 

London  :  The  Photographic  News,  22  Furnival-street,  E.C. 

Besides  appearing  earlier  in  the  year  than  hitherto,  the  Year-Book  of 
our  contemporary  assumes,  in  the  1896  volume,  which  is  now  before 
us,  some  features  that  were  not  to  be  found  in  preceding  issues.  It 
is  divided  off  into  five  sections,  the  first  of  which  includes  a  number 
of  articles  on  topics  of  practical  interest  by  H.  P.  Robinson,  Bothamley, 
Vincent  Elsden,  Hector  Maclean,  and  other  authorities ;  facts  and 
formulae,  relating  to  development,  printing,  toning,  and  other 
operations,  compiled  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  fill  Section  II. ;  the  Rev.  F. 
C.  Lambert  in  Section  III.  sets  forth  in  detail  much  useful  and 
varied  information  with  regard  to  photographic  touring  to  various 
points  of  interest  on  the  coast,  and  following  upon  a  section  devoted 
to  lanterns  and  their  accessories,  the  volume  winds  up  with  a  terse 
and  serviceable  review  of  recent  novelties  in  apparatus,  &c.  There 
are  several  illustrations,  and  the  book,  which  reflects  credit  on  all 
concerned  in  its  preparation,  shows  by  the  nature,  variety,  and 
excellence  of  its  contents  that  the  requirements  of  the  class  of  readers 
to  which  it  appeals  have  been  carefully  studied. 
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Lantern  Society. — On  Monday,  April  27,  the  subjects  on  the  programme 
are  :  1,  Stereoscopic  Projection  with  the  Lantern.  2,  Among  the  Bees  with  a 
Camera,  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater,  F.R.M.S.,  F.R.P.S. 

The  Kineopticon. — A  successful  demonstration  of  Mr.  Birt  Acres'  invention 
for  showing  animated  photographs  on  the  screen,  to  which  we  referred  in  our 
issue  of  March  27,  was  given  in  the  rooms  at  Piccadilly-circus  on  Monday 
last. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Pattison,  of  Fawley  Lodge,  South  Woodford,  Secretary  of  the 
Sunbeam  Postal  Photographic  Club,  desires  us  to  state  that  there  are  a  few 
vacancies  in  the  Club,  and  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  send  full  particulars  to 
any  photographers  wishing  to  join. 

Wolverhampton  Photographic  Society. — This  Society  will  hold  an  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Members’  Work  in  the  Blind  Institute,  Victoria-street,  Wolverhampton, 
on  Tuesday,  May  5,  1896.  The  Judges  are  Dr.  Hall  Edwards  and  Mr.  E.  C. 
Middleton.  The  Hon.  Socretary  is  Mr.  G.  Hanmer,  2  Dudley-road,  Wolver¬ 
hampton. 

The  Editors  of  the  Photogram  write  :  “  Will  you  do  us  the  great  favour  of 
allowing  us  to  ask  your  readers  for  their  assistance  in  making  Photograms  of 
1896  worthily  representative  of  the  present  position  of  photography.  This  is 
the  only  annual  attempting  to  reproduce  the  best  work  of  the  year,  and  we  are 
anxious  not  to  miss  seeing  anything  that  is  really  meritorious.” 

Ignition  Temperature  of  Acetylene  Gas. — Mr.  A.  E.  Coldwell  writes  to 
the  Scientific  American:  In  experimenting  recently  with  acetylene,  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  its  ignition  point  so  low  that  it  would  take  fire  through  the 
gauze  of  a  Davy  lamp.  I  tested  it  by  lowering  the  lighted  lamp  into  a  jar  of 
the  gas  and  also  by  directing  a  jet  of  the  gas  against  the  lamp.  In  both  cases 
the  acetylene  took  fire  outside  the  protecting  gauze  about  as  easily  as  hydrogen 
would.  CH4  and  C2H4  will  not  ignite  in  this  way,  and  it  seems  strange  that 
the  higher  carbide  C2H2  should.  It  must  be  very  unstable. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society. — The  Annual  Musical  Evening  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  this  Society  took  place  on  Tuesday,  April  13,  at  the  Masonic  Hall. 
The  President  (Mr.  Nowill)  occupied  the  chair.  The  first  part  of  the  programme 
was  a  lantern  exhibition,  consisting  of  a  set  of  slides  of  interiors  of  English 
cathedrals  and  of  Windsor,  lent  by  Messrs.  R.  W.  Thomas  &  Co.  (Limited), 
and,  by  way  of  variety,  a  few  slides  made  by  members  of  the  Society  were  also 
thrown  on  the  screen  at  intervals.  The  lantern  was  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  E.  Beck,  who  also  announced  the  titles  of  the  pictures.  The  second  part 
consisted  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

Acetylene  is  being  tried  as  an  illuminant  on  the  Paris  tramcars.  The 
gasogene,  containing  calcium  carbide  and  water,  is  placed  on  the  rear  platform 
underneath  the  steps.  Though  its  weight  when  charged  is  only  twenty-seven 
pounds,  it  is  capable  of  producing  thirty-five  cubic  feet  of  the  gas,  the 
illuminating  power  of  which  is  estimated  at  fifteen  times  that  of  ordinary  coal 
gas.  The  lighting  is  said  to  be  very  efficient,  it  being  possible  to  read  a  paper 
in  any  part  of  the  car.  The  cost,  so  far  as  the  experiments  have  yet  gone, 
works  out  at  less  than  that  of  lighting  by  petroleum  ;  but,  as  the  car  has  only 
been  in  use  some  six  weeks,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  give  definite  figures. 

Radiographs  by  Fluorescent  Screens. — “It  may  perhaps  interest  those 
who  occupy  themselves  in  photographing  with  Rontgen  rays,”  says  Herr 
Bleekrode  in  Nature,  “to  know  that  a  very  effective  and  rapid  method  is 
obtained  when  proceeding  as  I  will  explain.  I  had  a  piece  of  scheelite  or 
native  tungstate  of  calcium,  such  as  occurs  in  a  collection  of  minerals,  crushed 
to  a  somewhat  coarse  powder,  and  made  it  into  an  emulsion  with  gelatine ; 
this  was  applied  in  a  consistent  and  uniform  layer  on  a  piece  of  stiff  black 
paper,  and  after  this  was  dried  the  surface  showed  numerous  crystalline, 
glittering  particles.  The  right  condition  for  fluorescing  was  attained,  as  was 
evident,  when  a  Crookes’  tube  in  action  was  placed  behind  and  looked  at  in 
the  dark,  though  the  luminosity  was  not  so  strong  as  with  a  screen  covered 
with  crystals  of  platinocyanide  of  barium.  The  paper,  thus  prepared,  was 
simply  laid  down  on  a  very  sensitive  photographic  glass  plate,  with  its 
fluorescent  side,  of  course,  in  contact  with  the  film ;  on  the  upper  surface 
metallic  objects  or  the  fingers  were  put.  Applying  now  Newton’s  focus  tube 
(which,  I  may  add,  gave  me  excellent  results  in  former  experiments)  with  an 
induction  coil,  regulated  to  give  sparks  of  five  to  six  inches,  I  obtained  sharply 
defined  radiographs  of  keys,  &c.,  in  twenty-five  seconds,  and  of  the  fingers, 
showing  the  bones  and  metallic  objects  hidden  between  them  and  the  plate, 
in  ninety  seconds,  distinct  enough  to  perceive  even  the  eye  in  a  needle  that 
was  put  in  the  epidermis.  I  also  tried  the  fluoride  of  calcium  mentioned  by 
Professor  Winkelmann,  of  Jena,  but  I  perceived  no  fluorescence,  perhaps 
because  the  powder  was  amorphous  throughout.  As  scheelite  is  a  very  cheap 
mineral,  large  screens  with  fluorescent  surfaces  may  be  constructed  at  a  trifling 
expense.” 

Photographic  Exhibition  at  Wexford. — Last  week  the  first  Photographic 
Exhibition  held  in  Wexford  was  opened  in  the  Town  Hall.  Not  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  number  of  exhibits  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  by  the  local  amateurs  and  the  public  generally,  but  also  from  the  real 
merit  of  the  photographs,  the  Exhibition  has  been  voted  on  all  sides  an 
exceptional  and  unqualified  success.  The  large  number  that  filed  down  the 
stands  in  the  Town  Hall  were  not  alone  charmed  by  the  array  of  first-class 
pictures  of  every  kind,  but  very  much  surprised  indeed  at  the  undoubted 
merit  displayed.  There  were  on  every  side  convincing  proofs  that  amateur 
photography  has  seized  hold  of  some  of  the  best  artistic  talent  in  the  county. 
It  could  be  seen,  too,  that  this  talent  was  of  no  mean  order,  and,  supplemented 
by  extreme  care  and  attention,  has  been  put  to  use  in  the  best  possible  manner 
in  producing  fine  pictures.  It  was  in  the  Enlargement  Class  that  the  highest 
successes  were  gained.  In  this  class  the  exhibits  of  Dr.  Drapes  (Enniscorthy) 
won  the  admiration  of  all.  There  were  several  fine  pictures  of  his  on  show, 


and  it  was  a  difficult  task  indeed  to  select  the  best.  When,  however,  the 
Judge  gave  the  first  prize  to  The  Crofters  Home,  the  public  unanimously 
endorsed  the  decision.  The  fine  collection  of  pictures  from  Mr.  M.  A.  Ennis's 
studio  attracted  considerable  attention  and  admiration.  A  very  artistic  lot 
were  the  portrait  groups  by  Miss  Jefferies,  Newbay.  AmoDg  the  other 
successful  contributors  were  Messrs.  J.  B.  Pettigrew,  Herbert  Sutton,  F. 
Owens,  J.  E.  Shannon,  E.  S.  O’Brien,  B.E.,  J.  O'N.  F.  Kelly,  D.L,  EL  (L 
Roche,  W.  H.  M'Guire,  &c.  The  following  are  the  awards  :  Class  1.  ((Quarter- 
plate  Landscapes),  first  prize,  F.  O’Neill  Kelly,  Wexford  ;  Moand  prize,  F.  J. 
Owens,  Wexford.  Class  II.  (Half-plate  and  larger-sized  LlUidyeipM),  lirst,  A  11. 
Sutton,  Wexford;  second,  A.  H.  Sutton,  Wexford.  Class  III.  ((Quarter-plate 
Portraits  and  Groups),  first,  Miss  J.  E.  Jefferies,  Newbay,  Wexford  ;  second, 
Miss  J.  E.  Jefferies,  Newbay,  Wexford.  Class  IV'.  (Half-plate  and  larger-sized 
Portraits  and  Groups),  first,  Miss  J.  E.  Jefferies;  second,  J.  B.  Pettigrew. 
Class  Y.  (Instantaneous  Subjects  on  Land),  first,  M.  A.  Ennis,  Wexford; 
second,  M.  A.  Ennis,  Wexford.  Class  VI.  (Instantaneous  Subjects  on  Water), 
first,  J.  B.  Pettigrew,  Wexford  ;  second,  J.  B.  Pettigrew,  Wexford.  Class  \  11. 
(Interiors),  first,  E.  S.  O'Brien,  Wexford ;  second,  M.  A.  Ennis,  Wexford. 
Class  VIII.  (Enlargements),  first,  Thos.  Drapes,  The  Asylum,  Enniscorthy  ; 
second,  Thos.  Drapes,  The  Asylum,  Enniscorthy.  Class  IX.  (Lantern  Slides), 
first,  F.  J.  Owens,  Wexford  ;  second,  F.  J.  Owens,  Wexford.  Class  X.  (Opals), 
first,  M.  A.  Ennis,  Wexford ;  second,  M.  A.  Ennis,  Wexford. 

The  Chemist’s  Electric  Furnace. — Feeling  that  his  Royal  Institution 
audiences  have  had  enough  lreezing  at  the  bottom  of  the  thermometric  scale, 
Professor  Dewar,  in  his  new  lectures  commenced  last  week,  decided  to  give 
them  a  little  roasting  at  the  top.  In  a  word,  he  has  ceased  to  discourse  on  the 
behaviour  of  bodies  at  200  degrees  of  frost,  and  has  commenced  to  describe  the 
condition  of  things  when  the  thermometer  registers  about  4000  or  5000 
degrees  “  in  the  shade.”  Now,  there  is  only  one  place  on  earth  as  hot  as  this, 
and  that  is  between  the  carbon  points  of  the  electric  arc  light.  It  is  a  little 
cooler  within  the  crucible  of  the  electric  furnace  proper,  but  the  difference  is 
not  of  much  practical  importance.  The  chief  lesson  inculcated  at  last  week’s 
lecture  was  the  extraordinary  significance  of  the  recent  discoveries  made  by 
M.  Moissan,  of  Paris.  In  the  electric  furnace  Moissan  has  shown  that  carbon 
will  do  that  which  it  will  not  at  any  lower  temperature,  namely,  unite  directly 
with  such  elements  as  calcium  (the  metal  of  lime),  strontium,  varium, 
aluminium,  yttrium,  and  other  elements  of  high  density.  The  combinations 
so  formed  are  called  carbides.  Their  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  way  they 
break  up  or  decompose  when  placed  in  water,  giving  rise  immediately  to 
hydrocarbon  gases,  which  chemists  have  been  trying  in  vain  for  generations  to 
prepare  otherwise  than  by  roundabout  and  costly  processes.  Professor  Dewar 
took  the  simplest  case — carbide  of  calcium,  which  he  prepared  by  simply 
mixing  together  lime  and  powdered  graphite  (carbon),  and  fusing  them  in  the 
furnace.  This  carbide  is  a  grey  fused  mass.  Throw  it  into  water  and  it 
immediately  generates  acetylene,  a  gas  which  is  rapidly  coming  into  use  for 
illuminating  purposes,  since  it  gives  a  light  eight  times  more  brilliant  than 
coal  gas,  and  its  little  flame  rivals  the  incandescent  lamp.  Hitherto  this  gas 
has  been  little  more  than  a  chemical  curiosity,  prepared  only  by  costly  and 
roundabout  processes.  But  this  is  not  all.  If  you  pass  the  acetylene  gas 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  the  strangest  thing  happens.  The  gas  begins  to  glow 
as  if  it  were  on  fire  inside  the  tube,  and  in  the  “  twinkling  of  au  eye  ”  you  are 
manufacturing  “  benzole  ” — that  philosopher’s  stone  of  modern  chemistry — 
the  basis  from  which  all  our  aniline  dyes  are  prepared,  and  the  parent  of 
the  hundreds  of  valuable  substances  which  are  known  generally  as  “coal-tar 
derivatives.”  Hitherto  benzole  has  been  prepared  by  long  and  complex  pro¬ 
cesses  from  coal  tar.  Finally,  Professor  Dewar  spoke  of  some  other  furnace 
carbides,  and  their  behaviour  when  placed  in  water,  which  is  strange.  Carbide 
of  aluminium  gives  off  “marsh  gas,”  but  the  carbides  of  cerium,  uranium,  and 
other  rare  metals  of  great  density  beat  the  record  by  giving  off  nothing  less 
than  crude  petroleum. 

Fakenham  Exhibition. — An  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  promoted  by  the 
Fakenham  District  Camera  Club,  was  held  under  distinguished  patronage  in 
the  Corn  Hall,  Fakenham,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  14  and  15,  and 
included  a  large  number  of  photographs,  photographic  appliances,  oil  and 
water-colour  paintings,  art  needlework,  carvings,  etchings,  pencil  and  crayon 
drawings,  &c.  There  was  also  a  loan  collection  of  paintings,  engravings, 
curios,  statuary,  and  natural  history  exhibits.  The  Exhibition  was  opened  on 
Tuesday  by  the  Rev.  William  Martin  (President  of  the  Club),  who,  in  a  neat 
speech,  congratulated  the  Committee  and  the  Secretary  on  the  marked  success 
of  their  efforts.  He  also  drew  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  great  strides 
photography  had  made  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  to  its  claims  to  be  called 
a  tine  art ;  as  an  enthusiastic  amateur  whose  experience  dated  back  to  the  wet- 
plate  days,  he  had  watched  with  great  interest  the  wonderful  growth  and 
ever-increasing  usefulness  and  popularity  of  the  art-science.  On  the  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  Exhibition  was  opened  by  the  Countess  of  Leicester,  who  expressed 
her  pleasure  at  seeing  such  a  fine  show,  and  hoped  it  would  be  in  every  way  a 
success.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  the  public  on  both  days.  The 
evenings  were  enlivened  by  the  strains  of  an  excellent  string  band,  under  the 
conductorship  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Utting.  The  pictures  and  photographs  lined  both 
sides  of  the  farge  hall,  while  the  other  exhibits  were  effectively  displayed  on 
stages  draped  with  Indian  cloths  and  art  muslin.  The  assembly-room  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  main  hall  was  set  apart  for  lantern  exhibitions  of  members  and  other 
slides,  given  each  evening  at  eight  o’clock,  and  lectures  on  the  Rontgen  X  rays 
by  Dr.  Fisher,  acting  as  substitute  for  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Norwich,  who  was 
unable  to  attend.  The  limelight  lantern  was  worked  by  the  Messrs.  Davis  in 
their  usual  effective  manner.  The  following  were  the  awards  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  classes  : — General  Photographic  Work  :  1,  R.  W.  Copeman  ;  2,  G.  H. 
Davis ;  certificate,  N.  W.  Hughes,  W.  H.  Clutterbuck,  E.  A.  de  Haven. 
Enlargements:  1,  R.  W.  Copeman;  certificate,  W.  H.  Clutterbuck.  Mr.  W. 
Tylar,  of  Birmingham,  showed  his  well-known  Tit  Bits  hand  cameras  and  a 
collection  of  useful  and  ingenious  photographic  novelties.  Amongst  other 
stalls  were  noticeable  that  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Roberts,  of  Fakenham,  with  some  fine 
enlargements;  Mr.  H.  Applegate,  of  Fakenham,  good  general  portrait  work  ; 
Mr.  R.  W.  Newman,  of  Fakenham,  a  tastefully  arranged  display  of  golf  clubs, 
cricket  bats,  tennis  rackets,  &c. ;  Messrs.  Bone  &  Read  win,  of  Fakenham, 
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bicycles,  leather  work,  &c.  The  photographic  work  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Clutter- 
buck,  R.  W.  Copeman,  G.  H.  Davis,  and  N.  H.  Hughes  was  of  a  high 
standard,  as  was  also  that  of  Mr.  C.  Wood,  who  exhibited  a  book  bound  by 
himself  containing  180  views  taken  on  a  cycle  tour.  Some  fine  artistic  work 
sent  in  by  Mr.  C.  Hewitt,  of  Gateshead,  unfortunately  arrived  too  late  to 
compete.  Mr.  Sydney  M.  Broad’s  landscape  paintings  were  highly  praised. 

- «. - 

patent  iletoS. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  April  8  and 

April  15,  1896 

Dark  Slides. — No.  7365.  “A  Self-dusting  Dark  Slide  for  Photographic 
Cameras.”  R.  Moodie. 

Photographic  Apparatus. — No.  7448.  “Improvements  in  Photographic 
Tripod  Stands,  Printing  Frames,  and  Cameras.”  H.  J.  Spratt,  A.  S. 
Spratt,  and  G.  A.  Spratt. 

Printing. — No.  7462.  “Apparatus  for  Photographically  Printing  Continuous 
Strips.”  B.  Acres. 

Cameras  and  Lanterns. — No.  7528.  “  Improvements  in  Combined  Cameras 

and  Optical  Lanterns.”  B.  Doyle. 

Washing  Vessel. — No  7715.  “An  improved  Photographic  Washing  Vessel.  ” 
A.  A,  Bradburne. 

- ♦ - — 


Jttmtngd  of  Sboriotteg. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


April. 

Name  of  Society. 

27 . 

27..* . 

Camera  Club . . . 

27 . 

27 . 

27 . 

28 . 

28-30  . 

28 . 

30 . 

30 . 

30. . . 

30 . 

May. 

1 . 

1 . 

2 . 

Borough  Polytechnic . 

Subject. 


Copying.  H.  W.  Bennett. 

Members’  Annual  Exhibition  of  Pictures 
opens.— The  President  (Captain  W.  de 
W.  Abney,  C.B.,  F.R  S.,  &c.),  Opens 
the  Sixth  Annual  Conference. 

Stereoscopic  Projection  with  the  Lantern.— 
Among  the  Bees  with  a  Camera.  T.  E. 
Freshwater,  F.R  P.S.,  F.R.M.S. 

Radiography ;  or,  Photography  by  Ront- 
gen’s  X  Rays.  E.  A.  Ryman-H&U  and 
E.  L.  B.  Hill. 

*4  Visit  to  India  and  Burmah.  Dr.  C. 
Wyman. 

The  Modern  Hand  Camera  and  How  to 
Use  it.  F.  O.  Bynoe. 

Continuation  of  Conference. 

Exhibition  and  Competition. 

Annual  Meeting. 

Five  Hundred  Miles  up  the  Nile,  or  from 
Cairo  to  the  First  Cataract.  David 
Lewis. 

English  Cathedrals.  Mr.  Evans. 

Exhibition  of  Members’  Transparencies. 


Stereoscopic  Photography. 
Annual  Club  Dinner. 
Excursion  :  Kew  and  District. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

April  21, — Photo-mechanical  Meeting, — Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  read  a  note  as  to  the  evolution  of 

Photogravure  Methods  in  Intaglio  and  Relief. 

Camera  photography  and  photogravure,  he  said,  took  their  birth  between  181  3 
and  1816,  by  the  labours  of  Nicephore  Niepce,  one  of  whose  cameras,  which 
he  called  an  “artificial  eye,”  being  still  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Chalon- 
sur-Saone.  His  process  was  first  called  “  Heliograph ie,”  but  finding  that 
direct  sunlight  was  not  essential,  the  name  was  changed  in  1816  to 
“  Photographie. ”  The  earliest  work  of  Niepce  now  known  to  be  in 
existence  is  a  photogravure  of  a  portrait  of  Cardinal  d’Amboise,  made  in 
1824 ;  and  the  first  photogravure  plates  made  in  this  country  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  W.  R.  (afterwards  Mr.  Justice)  Grove,  who  about  1840  made 
the  Daguerreotype  plate  the  anode  in  an  electrolytic  cell,  and  obtained 
a  very  delicate  intaglio.  After  referring  to  the  work  of  Chevalier,  Mr. 
Bolas  described  Claudet’s  method  of  etching  Daguerreotype  plates,  in  which 
the  hollows  were  filled  with  ink  and  the  bare  parts  gilded,  so  that  the 
gold  film  could  be  used  as  a  resist  in  further  etching.  Talbot  etched 
through  a  film  of  bichromated  gelatine,  which  was  continuous  but  unequally 
hardened  by  exposure  under  a  transparent  positive,  while  Pretsch  obtained  his 
plate  by  moulding  from  the  swelled  and  reticulated  gelatine  film.  Talbot 
suggested  the  use  of  textile  screens,  and  Burnett  suggested  ruled  glass  screens 
or  random  dots,  Berchtold  also  mentioning  line  screens  on  glass,  with  shift  at 
right  angles.  The  Talbot  Klic  process  now  gave  the  very  best  results  in 
photogravure  for  the  typographic  press.  The  fundamental  advance  made  by 
Ives  in  1878,  which  Mr.  Bolas  fully  described,  introduced  a  definite  mechanical 
method  of  translating  the  gradation  of  the  Woodbury  relief  into  dots  of 
correspondingly  graduated  area,  the  principle  depending  upon  the  compression 
or  flattening  of  an  elastic  pyramid  to  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  height  of 
the  relief.  Mr.  Ives’s  subsequent  method  of  graining  the  negative  by  puttiug 
a  ruled  screen  before  the  plate  in  the  camera,  so  that  each  window  in  the 
screen  should  form  a  pinhole  image  of  the  diaphragm  aperture,  had  now 


become  general.  Mr.  Bolas  exhibited  a  considerable  number  of  most  interesting 
prints  by  the  various  workers  in  connexion  with  the  different  processes,  many 
of  which  were  regarded  as  quite  equal  to  the  productions  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  alluding  to  his  method  of  mechanically  translating  the 
Woodburytype  relief  into  lines  and  dots,  said  that  Charles  Pettit,  of  Paris, 
made  a  cast  of  the  relief,  inked  the  surface,  put  it  in  a  planing  machine,  and 
cut  V-shaped  grooves  in  it,  and  in  that  way  translated  the  relief  into  mecha¬ 
nical  lines,  and  the  date  of  record  for  this  process  was  five  days  earlier  than 
Mr.  Ives’s  date  of  record  for  the  impression  method  which  accomplished  the 
same  result. 

Mr.  H.  Wilmer  and  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  raised  a  question  as  to 
whether  a  carbon  resist  could  be  laid  on  to  the  copper  plate  without  a  grain, 
and  said  it  was  quite  possible  to  do  so  without  the  film  lifting  in  the  etching. 

Mr.  Bolas  said  his  experience  was  that  the  film  would  not  hold  down 
without  a  grain. 

Mr.  W.  Gamble  thought  it  was  largely  a  matter  of  the  management  of  the 
perchloride  of  iron,  which  would  lift  the  film  if  it  contained  much  free  acid. 

The  Chairman  said  the  gelatine  image  formed  a  better  resist  if  it  was  kept 
at  least  a  day  before  etching,  and,  if  heated,  it  would  resist  still  more  satis- 
factorilv. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  showed  a  film  which  had  stripped  from  a  grained 
plate  in  consequence  of  too  rapid  drying. 

Mr.  Bullen  remarked  that  better  results  would  probably  have  been  secured 
by  Pretsch  and  others  if  they  had  been  able  to  obtain  ink  and  paper  of  the 
quality  now  obtainable. 

Mr.  Ives  said  Dr.  Eder’s  Year  Book  credited  him  with  the  invention  of  the 
fish-glue  process  ;  but,  although  that  was  developed  under  his  personal  super¬ 
vision,  it  was  a  modification  of  a  French  photogravure  process  adapted  to  the 
production  of  relief  plates,  the  formula  for  which  was  found  in  an  old  Year- 
Book. 

Mr.  Gamble  showed  the  first  photo-ziucograph  ever  made,  produced  by 
Colonel  Sir  Henry  James. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  conversationally  by  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Chapman  Jones,  Mr.  Debenham,  Mr.  Ives,  and  others,  and  the  meeting  closed 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bolas. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
April  16, — Mr.  A.  Mackie  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  referring  to  the  desire  to  have  a  portrait  of  the  late- 
Mr.  Traill  Taylor,  expressed  at  a  previous  meeting,  said  Mr.  Hay  Taylor  had' 
kindly  obliged  him  with  a  negative,  and  he  had  made  a  carbon  print,  which  he 
now  presented  to  the  Association,  and  passed  round.  It  was  decided  to  frame 
and  hang  it  in  the  meeting  room. 

Residues. 

The  following  question  was  read  :  “  What  is  the  best  course  to  follow  to 
regain  gold  residues  and  make  into  chloride  for  use  ?” 

Mr.  Rapson,  who  wished  to  obtain  this  information,  said  he  had  about  an 
ounce  of  residue,  and  asked  whether,  after  dissolving  in  mixed  acids,  it  would 
require  any  other  cleaning  to  get  rid  of  the  acetate  of  soda,  &c.  He  also 
required  to  get  rid  of  the  slight  remaining  acid  still  present  after  evaporation. 

It  was  recommended  to  precipitate  with  iron  and  dissolve  with  acid,  followed 
by  repeated  evaporation.  Care  should  be  taken  to  remove  all  the  iron  also,  to 
prevent  the  reduction  of  the  gold  again.  The  addition  of  chalk  to  neutralise 
the  acid  was  suggested. 

Halation. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  during  a  recent  discussion  various  suggestions- 
were  made  for  avoiding  halation,  since  which  he  had  made  some  further 
experiments.  They  had  discussed  the  question  of  plates  versus  films,  and 
while  away  at  Easter  he  had  tried  films  for  the  prevention  of  halation  with 
good  results.  The  picture  shown  was  taken  directly  in  front  of  an  east 
window,  with  an  exposure  of  ten  minutes  at  /- 45,  and  there  was  scarcely  any 
trace  of  halation  in  this  window,  speaking  very  well  of  the  use  of  films  for 
interior  work.  He  had  also  tried  exposures  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  front 
of  the  plate  versus  the  back  of  the  plate,  the  test  in  this  case  being  a  naked 
gas  flame.  The  results  were  in  favour  of  exposing  directly  on  the  film  in  the 
usual  way,  and  not  through  the  glass.  Regarding  the  question  raised  by  Mr. 
Freshwater  as  to  the  possibility  of  avoiding  halation  in  development,  he  very 
much  doubted,  unless  one  used  very  thickly  coated  plates,  that  it  could  be 
done.  If  one  could  get  a  very  opaque  film  which  absorbed  all  the  light  falling 
upon  it,  he  thought  the  evil  could  be  avoided  to  a  very  large  extent.  With 
thin  films,  however,  it  was  different.  There  may  be  some  gain  in  development, 
but  not  a  marked  difference  under  the  same  conditions.  Of  course,  with  the 
carbon  process,  it  was  very  convenient  to  expose  through  the  glass,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  to  overcome  halation  under  these  conditions. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  inquired  what  the  effect  of  a  blemish  in  the  glass 
would  be  in  exposing  through  the  glass,  local  or  otherwise  • 

The  Chairman  thought  it  would  be  local. 

Mr.  Welford  said  there  seemed  to  be  an  impression  that  films  would  not 
give  halation.  He  could  show  plenty  demonstrating  the  reverse,  however. 

The  Hon.  Secretary'  suggested  that  the  effect  of  dust  was  often  mistaken 
for  halation. 

Mr.  Freshwater  had  found  proportionately  long  exposures  less  likely  to 
yield  halation  than  short  exposures,  and  instanced  some  photographs  taken 
through  a  conservatory  and  a  couple  of  rooms.  In  some  which  were  under¬ 
exposed  the  far  window  was  almost  blocked  out,  while  in  the  case  of  fully 
exposed  plates  everything  was  sharp  ;  there  was  detail  throughout,  but  no 
halation. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  there  were  three  distinct  stages  in  the  production 
of  halation.  First,  with  a  short  exposure,  when  you  get  halation  ;  second,  a 
good  or  proper  exposure,  when  you  can  develop  the  image  before  attacking  the 
halation  deposit ;  and,  third,  when  the  exposure  has  been  still  longer,  where 
the  halation  is  right  through  to  the  front  and  develops  up  with  the  image. 

Mr.  Harvey  suggested  that  the  yellowish  colour  of  the  film  would  prevent 
a  certain  amount  of  halation. 
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Mr.  Welford  said,  if  the  thickness  of  the  glass  is  responsible  for  the 
halation,  how  was  it  that,  in  photo-mechanical  work,  where  plate  glass  was  often 
ns  >d,  they  avoided  halation  ? 

Mr.  Rapson,  speaking  of  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  film,  said  his 
experience  showed  that  the  greatest  halation  occurred  with  plates  richest  in 
silver. 

Mr.  Drage  suggested  that  the  new  stripping  film  coated  on  paper  would 
probably  be  free  from  halation. 

Mr.  Welford  did  not  think  the  cause  of  halation  was  known.  The  very 
fact  that  films  are  subject  to  halation  is  a  proof  that  it  did  not  rest  altogether 
with  the  glass.  There  might  be  more  in  the  spreading  of  light  in  the  film. 
Jn  answer  to  a  remark,  he  did  not  consider  that  halation  could  be  avoided  by 
the  use  of  a  yellow  screen. 

Mr.  Rapson’s  experience  was  that  yellow  screens  lessened  the  chances  of 
halation  to  a  certain  extent. 

Brussels  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Welford  gave  a  short  account  of  the  Brussels  Exhibition.  What 
■struck  him  was  the  success  of  the  British  and  American  exhibitors.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  they  only  attempted  what  could  be  rendered  by  photography, 
while  Continental  photographers  had  tried  to  get  effects  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  portray.  Continental  photographers  had  a  lot  to  learn  in  framing 
and  mounting. 

Mr.  Atkins  showed  slides  on  Hill-Norris  dry-collodion  plates  from  drawings, 
drawing  attention  to  the  clearness  of  the  film. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

April  15, — Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  in  the  chair. 

A  circular  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  A.  Mackie,  asking  for  a  subscription  for 
'the  Traill  Taylor  Memorial  Fund. 

Mr.  Nesbit  showed  some  of  the  film  negatives  which  he  had  made  on  his  last 
visit  to  Paris. 

Mr.  Hodd  passed  a  negative  round  which  had  been  intensified,  but  did  not 
yield  a  good  print  upon  ordinary  gelatine  paper ;  he  showed  a  second  print  on 
the  Ilford  special  P.O.P.  for  thin  negatives,  which  was  better. 

Messrs.  Bridge,  Foxlee,  and  Nesbit,  however,  agreed  in  thinking  that  a 
print  at  least  as  good  could  be  obtained  on  albumen. 

Mr.  Isenthal  promised  for  the  29th  instant  to  give  some  information  upon 
the  X  rays  in  connexion  with,  medical  work  ;  he  also  promised  to  bring  to  the 
meeting  one  of  the  instruments  used  to  make  hidden  matter  visible. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

April  9. — The  President  (Mr.  H.  M.  Whitefield)  in  the  chair. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  a  lecture  by  Mr.  N.  Luboshez,  of  the  Eastman 
Photographic  Materials  Company,  on 

Successful  Portraiture  and  Platino-bromide  Printing. 

Mr.  Luboshez  took  the  latter  subject  first,  that  of  platino-bromide  printing, 
and  gave  his  hearers  a  most  interesting  description  of  what  that  paper  is.  The 
paper  is  coated  with  an  emulsion  similar  to  ordinary  bromide  paper,  i.e., 
bromide  of  silver,  the  difference  being  that  in  bromide  paper  emulsion  there 
are  less  silver  salts  in  the  gelatine  than  the  platino-bromide,  which  has  more  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  gelatine  ;  consequently,  whilst  being  richer  in 
silver,  the  image  is  still  on  the  surface,  and  is  absolutely  matt.  The  lecturer 
showed  that  it  was  suitable  for  large  or  small  work,  by  exhibiting  an  almost  life- 
size  three-quarter  length  enlargement  of  a  lady,  as  well  as  several  examples  of 
small  work.  The  surface  of  the  paper  takes  colour  or  pastel  well,  and  is  very 
pleasant  to  work  upon.  In  the  case  of  negatives  with  excessive  contrasts, 
Mr.  Luboshez  gave  many  examples  of  dodging  in  order  to  secure  harmonious 
results  ;  and  for  development  he  advises  the  standard  ferrous  oxalate  without 
the  addition  of  bromide,  but  with  a  proportion  of  old  developer.  The  effect  of 
this  developer  is  to  give  pure  black  to  white  with  good  half-tone  and  gradation ; 
it  builds  up  the  image  gradually,  the  shadows  first  appearing,  then  the  half¬ 
tones,  and,  lastly,  the  detail  in  the  high  lights.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of 
not  developing  a  correctly  timed  print  further  than  the  right  stage,  being  in 
this  respect  unlike  amidol,  metol,  hydroquinone,  &c.  After  fixing,  the  image 
can  be  toned  to  a  beautiful  brown  by  immersion  into  a  solution  of  alum, 

1  part ;  hypo,  10  parts ;  and  water,  '80  parts,  which  should  be  gradually 
raised  to  boiling  point ;  the  print  is  then  taken  out  and  washed  as  usual. 
Mr.  Luboshez  then  proceeded  with  the  second  part  of  his  lecture  on  successful 
portraiture.  Many  professional  photographers,  he  said,  were  working  upon 
wrong  ideas  in  regard  to  the  lighting  of  the  sitter.  They  have  a  strong  top  and 
side  light  on  the  face  of  the  model,  and,  in  order  to  reduce  the  shadow  thus 
formed,  proceed  to  place  a  reflector  on  that  side,  which  simply  does  away  with 
all  modelling  by  flattening  and  distorting.  Several  examples  were  illustrated 
on  the  blackboard  of  this  falsity  in  lighting.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  say  that  the 
reflector  cannot  be  done  without,  however  deep  the  shadow  may  be,  which 
fact  was  demonstrated  by  the  lecturer  inviting  the  President  to  step  forward, 
when  by  means  of  a  muslin  diffuser,  between  the  light  and  the  head,  it  trans¬ 
formed  the  harsh  root  and  whitewash  lighting  into  soft  and  harmonious 
modelling.  Mr.  Luboshez  advises  a  full  exposure,  always  observing  the 
maxim  to  expose  for  the  shadows,  and  let  the  high  lights  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  ;  the  subject  of  development  was  then  proceeded  with.  If  the  exposure 
is  unknown,  it  is  advisable  to  commence  with  development,  and,  if  the  expo¬ 
sure  has  been  sufficient  or  over-timed,  bromide  can  be  added  by  degrees,  and,  if 
much  over,  the  plate  may  be  put  into  a  weak  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium 
about  1  part  to  !  100  of  water,  and  development  then  proceeded  with.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  plate  has  been  under-timed,  there  is  far  more  chance  of 
obtaining  detail  in  the  shadows  than  if  there  had  been  a  strong  developer 
with  the' addition  of  bromide. 


Camera  Club.  —  If  all  photographers  were  obliged  to  work  under  the 
conditions  voluntarily,  and  necessarily  adopted  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Lodge,  we  fear 
that  this  art  would  very  quickly  die  a  natural  death.  Mr.  Lodge  i-  a  naturalist 
as  well  as  a  photographer,  and  this  particular  branch  of  natural  history,  to 
which  he  has  devoted  many  years  of  his  life,  is 

The  Study  of  Birds. 

In  this  interesting  paper,  read  before  the  Camera  Club  on  Monday,  last  week, 
he  fully  explained  the  manner  in  which  he  shot  at  our  feathered  songsters 
without  hurtiDg  them,  and  how,  at  the  same  time,  he  gained  for  science  much 
valuable  information  as  to  their  ways  and  doings.  He  illustrated  his  remarks 
with  a  series  of  photographs,  many  of  which  were  beautiful  pictures,  and  some 
of  which  were  taken  under  extraordinary  conditions.  He  uses  the  tele¬ 
photo  lens  almost  exclusively,  and  better  examples  of  its  usefulness  in 
obtaining  large  pictures  of  distant  objects  were  never  exhibited.  But,  even 
with  this  aid,  he  was  obliged  to  use  expedients  in  approaching  his  quarry, 
which  would  deter  most  photographers  from  such  work  ;  he,  therefore,  need 
have  no  fear  of  many  rivals  in  wild-bird  study  with  the  camera.  He 
envelops  himself  in  a  huge  bag,  camera  and  all,  and  thinks  little  of 
crawling  through  ditches  and  over  marshes  for  hours  in  the  endeavour  to 
stalk  his  game.  By  this  artifice,  he  has  been  able  to  photograph  birds  of 
the  most  timid  character  while  sitting  on  their  nests  or  tending  their  young, 
and  has  laid  up  a  store  of  pictures  which  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of 
Gilbert  White,  as  they  bring  pleasure  to  all  who  look  upon  them  to-day. 

On  the  Thursday  following  Captain  Si’RATT  read  a  paper  on  another  kind  of 
hunting,  on  which  he  had  used  the  camera  to  great  advantage.  Its  title  was 

Elephant-hunting  in  the  Nepaul  Terrai, 

and  it  was  copiously  illustrated  with  Kodak  pictures,  taken  mostly  from  the 
back  of  one  of  the  animals  of  which  he  discoursed.  Commencing  with  a  map 
of  the  north-east  corner  of  India,  the  lecturer  pointed  out  the  stretch  of 
country  covered  by  the  hunting  operations,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  a 
succinct  account  of  the  manner  of  hunting  the  wild  elephant  adopted  by  the 
Nepaulese.  A  hunt  of  this  description  is  organized  by  the  Maharajah  of  the 
district  every  four  years  or  so,  not  oftener,  or  the  forest  would  be  denuded  of 
big  game.  The  hunt  takes  place  solely  for  purposes  of  sport ;  there  is  nothing 
commercial  with  regard  to  it.  The  Maharajah,  when  he  goes  a  hunting,  is 
accompanied  by  about  3000  attendants,  consisting  of  hunters,  coolies,  and 
servants,  and  takes  with  him  about  300  elephants,  of  which  a  small  proportion  are 
trained  fighters.  This  small  army  of  men  is  kept  under  an  admirable  system 
of  control.  There  is  no  harsh  treatment,  plenty  of  smiling  faces,  and  every 
one  is  liberally  paid  and  rationed.  The  country  is  very  beautiful,  and, 
according  to  the  views  shown,  consisted  mostly  of  valleys  just  beneath  a  range  of 
mountains,  well  watered  by  rivers  and  smaller  streams.  In  several  pictures 
the  crowd  of  natives  had  a  strange  appearance,  from  the  |circumstance  that 
each  man  carried  on  his  back  a  kerosene  tin  to  hold  water.  When  a  con¬ 
venient  spot  for  camping  is  reached,  a  long  line  of  outposts  is  sent  out  to  keep 
the  wild  elephants  from  getting  too  far  afield,  and  there  was  some  excitement 
one  night  when  the  camp  was  aroused  by  the  firing  of  guns  from  some  of  these 
watchers.  It  transpired,  on  the  following  morning,  that  a  large  bull  elephant 
had  escaped  through  the  cordon,  and  in  a  few  hours’  time  the  hunters  were 
astir  to  follow  in  his  track.  Footprints  of  the  great  beast  were  plainly  visible 
in  the  soft  earth,  and  in  many  of  these  the  additional  print  of  a  tiger’s  pad 
was  seen,  thus  showing  that  there  was  another  hunter  on  the  war  path.  Each 
one  of  the  party  carried  a  heavy  pistol  to  fire  in  the  air  to  scare  the  elephant, 
or  to  use  in  a  more  direct  manner  should  he  show  fight.  The  three  hundred 
elephants  moved  into  the  forest,  and  the  hunt  began,  silence  being  observed 
by  all.  At  length  the  bull  was  sighted,  and  then  all  was  noise  and  bustle, 
every  one  pressing  forward  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  great  creature,  who  was 
occasionally  seen,  as  openings  in  the  jungle  permitted,  150  yards  ahead.  The 
chief  object  now  became  to  run  the  elephant  until  he  stopped  to  breathe.  After 
a  short  time  he  was  brought  to  bay,  but  before  he  could  be  attacked  he  again 
started  off  at  full  speed.  Again  he  came  to  a  stop,  charged  one  of  the  pursuing 
animals  and  knocked  him  over.  A  third  time  he  faced  his  many  enemies,  with 
a  couple  of  hundred  elephants  crowding  round  him,  but  not  one  among  them 
having  the  pluck  to  attack.  At  last  a  well-known  fighting  elephant  was 
brought  up,  and  he  too  turned  tail,  apparently  knowing  that  the  wild  bull 
was  more  than  a  match  for  him.  A  second  fighter  was  then  called  upon,  and 
then  the  combat  began,  the  two  elephants  charging  at  one  another  with  heads 
down,  and  their  skulls  coming  into  collision  with  terrible  thuds.  At  length 
the  wild  elephant,  with  loud  trumpeting,  acknowledges  his  defeat,  and  it  now 
only  remains  for  him  to  be  captured  and  secured.  With  this  purpose  in  view 
he  is  driven  towards  water,  which  on  this  occasion  was  found  within  about  one 
mile  from  the  place  where  the  fight  occurred.  The  poor  beast  drank  deeply 
and  long,  and  douched  himself  with  spray,  becoming  so  forgetful  of  his 
situation  that  he  allowed  the  natives  to  crowd  round  him  and  hobble  his  hind 
legs.  Being  at  length  somewhat  refreshened,  he  attempted  to  charge  his 
enemies,  but  found  that  this  was  impossible.  Two  big  elephants  pushed  him 
forward,  and  he  was  finally  secured  to  a  tree  with  five  or  six  animals  left  to 
guard  him,  and  to  bring  him  into  camp  the  next  morning.  By  kind  treat¬ 
ment  he  is  in  a  few  weeks  subdued,  and  in  as  many  months  is  quite  under 
control.  It  may  be  supposed  that  captivity  is  not  a  very  unpleasant  fate  for 
the  elephant,  for  he  is  generally  well  treated,  and  occasionally,  if  of  fine 
stature  has  little  to  do,  beyond  carrying  some  Eastern  potentate  in  a  gilded 
howdah  on  his  broad  back.  Colonel  Spratt  is  one  of  the  very  few  Europeans 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  this  magnificent  form  of  sport, 
and  he  must  be  congratulated  on  his  success  in  obtaining  so  many  photo¬ 
graphic  souvenirs  of  such  a  unique  experience. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society. — April  14,  Mr.  W.  A.  Hensler  presiding. 
— -Members’  work  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Gosling,  Hindsley,  Dunkley,  Car¬ 
penter,  and  Hensler.  Mr.  W.  Thomas  read  a  paper  on 

Pictorial  Work  with  the  Hand  Camera, 

in  the  course  of  which  he  laid  great  stress  on  the  following  points  :  1,  To  try 
for  success  in  technique  first,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  adivisable  practise  to 
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time  exposures  until  the  requisite  experience  was  attained  ;  2,  tbe  subject  was 
of  minor  importance,  and  pictures  could  be  made  from  very  small  material , 
3,  for  pictorial  work  very  little  detail  was  needed.  The  form  ot  hand  camera 
was  immaterial,  but  it  should  possess  a  good  lens,  of  not  too  short  a  focus- 
say,  five  inches  and  five  and  a  half  inches  for  a  quarter-plate  with  the  avail¬ 
able  working  aperture  as  large  as  possible.  Two  large  finders  (not  less  than 
one  inch  in  diameter,  and,  preferably,  one  and  a  halt  inches)  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  The  view  in  the  finders  should  be  adjusted  to  exactly  correspond  ivith 
the  amount  thrown  on  the  plate  by  the  lens,  and  all  extraneous,  subject  be 
blocked  out.  The  camera  should  have  a  good  shutter..  The  precise  form  did 
not  matter,  but  the  speaker  used  the  Thornton-Pickard,  time  and  instantaneous. 
Dealing  with  the  pictorial  part,  Mr.  Thomas  showed,  by  means  of  diagrams, 
the  effect  of  lines  and  masses  of  light  and  shade  in  composition. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— April  13,  Mr.  Macintosh  in  the 
the  chair. — Mr.  Mummery  passed  round  two  negatives  on  Lumiere  s  plates, 
one  developed  with  a  normal  developer  and  the  other  with  considerably  more 
pyro,  and  asked  the  reason  of  the  fog  present.  Beyond  that  it  was  not  chemical 
fog,  no  satisfactory  reason  was  arrived  at.  This  led  to  a  discussion  on  green 
foe  in  which  Messrs.  Child  Bayley,  Macintosh  and  others  took  part.  The 
(Secretary  passed  round  some  prints  produced  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Moss  s  process 
•on  Whatman’s  and  Joynson’s  drawing  papers.  Mr.  Macintosh  said  the 
rprocess  gave  very  good  results,  but  was  very  extravagant  in  silver.  Mr. 
Addison  asked  how  to  fix  plumbago  on  a  bromide  print  used  in  touching  up. 
Mr.  Beadle  recommended  exposing  it  to  the  steam  from  a  kettle  over  a  spirit 
llamp,  which  softened  the  gelatine  and  enabled  it  to  hold  the  plumbago. 

Aintree  Photographic  Society.— The  Society  were  fortunate  in  having 
decided  upon  Saturday,  April  18,  as  the  date  of  their  first  monthly  excursion 
•of  the  season.  The  weather  was  delightful,  quite  a  summer’s  day.  and  the  drive 
of  over  fifteen  miles  through  Orrell,  Litherland,  &c.,  to  Crosby  Park  and  Hall, 
and  home  by  way  of  Ince  village,  Ince  Wood,  Sefton,  k. c.,  was  very  much 
■enjoyed.  Mr.  W.  Blundell  met  the  party  at  Crosby  Hall,  and  escorted  most 
of  them  through  the  rooms,  the  other  members  scattering  themselves  over  the 
extensive  park  with  cameras.  Over  fifty  negatives  were  secured.  The  next 
excursion  is  fixed  for  Saturday,  May  16,  to  Knowsley  Hall,  by  permission  of 
Lord  Derby. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society.— Tuesday,  April  14,  Mr.  William 
Jones  in  the  chair. — Subject : 

V'The  Retina  as  a  Photographic  Plate, 

by  Dr.  I.  0.  Tunstall,  M.D.  Lond.,  President  of  the  Sutton  Coldfield  Camera 
Club.'  Dr.  Tunstall,  in  his  opening  remarks,  said:  “It  has  long  been  my 
feeling  that  a  lecturer,  in  any  attempt  to  bring  intelligibly  before  an  audience 
a  subject  ot  a  special  and  technical  character,  does  well  to  divide  his  subject 
very  clearly  into  headings,  and  to  resort,  wherever  practicable,  to  explanatory 
diagrams.”  Taking  first  the  subject  of  “  The  Eye  as  a  Camera,”  the  lecturer 
said  :  “  A  camera  in  its  simplest  form  is  an  optical  contrivance  by  which,  in 
a  dark-closed  chamber,  an  image  of  objects,  external,  to  the.  chamber,  is  pro¬ 
jected  on  one  of  its  walls.  Even  a  lens  is  not  essential,  for  it  is.  possible  that 
images  should  be  projected  upon  one  of  the  walls  through  a  minute  aperture 
unprovided  with  a  lens ;  but,  in  our  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term,  photo¬ 
graphic  camera,  we  include  a  lens,  or  system  of  lenses,  a  mechanism  by  which 
the  distance  between  a  lens  and  the  back  wall  of  the  camera  can  be  decreased 
or  increased,  i.e. ,  the  focussing  mechanism,  and  finally  the  specially  prepared 
surface,  ground  glass,  or  sensitive  plate,  upon  which  the  image  of  external 
objects  properly  focussed  are  to  fall.”  Diagrams  were  used  to  show  the 
optical  principles  of  the  formation  of  the  image  in  a  camera  whose  sole  re¬ 
fracting  image  is  a  single  bi-convex  lens.  The  eye  is  a  very  complex  camera. 
Instead  of  consisting  of  one  or  more  simple  bi-convex  lenses  interposed 
between  media,  which  are  the  same  on  either  side  of  each  lens  (the  external 
medium  in  our  photographic  camera  being  always  air),  we  have  a  series  of 
refracting  surfaces,  and  no  fewer  than  three  media.  All  rays  of  light  that 
reach  the  retina  must  pass  through  cornea,  aqueous  humour,  lens,  and  vitreous 
humour,  and  at  the  junction  of  each  surface  with  its  contiguous  medium. 
Mathematicians  have  shown  that,  if  the  refractive  indices  and  radii  of  curva- 
■  dure  of  the  different  media  and  surfaces  are  ascertained,  then  a  complex 
optical  system,  such  as  that  of  the  eye,  can  be  reduced  to  a  simple  diagram¬ 
matic  system  of  two  media,  and  the  curved  surface  separating  them.  But 
there  is  another  difference  also  besides  the  difference  in  the  complexity  of 
media  and  curved  surfaces  between  the  eye  and  a  camera  ;  there  is  the  won¬ 
derful  accommodating  mechanism  of  the  eye  essential  for  focussing  purposes 
which  can  never  be  imitated  by  the  focussing  mechanism  of  a  camera.  In  the 
;  eye  the  lens  is  not  made  of  hard  glass  of  which  the  curvature  of  the  surfaces 
cannot  be  altered  at  pleasure,  but  of  softish  living  tissue  contained  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  transparent  capsule,  whose  margins  are  attached  near  a  muscular  ring 
that  goes  right  round  one  sector  of  the  eye.  When  this  little  muscle  acts, 
it  loosens  the  capsule  (or  suspensory  ligament,  as  this  outer  part  is  called), 
and,  the  elasticity  of  the  softer  lens  substance  coming  into  play,  the  lens 
bulges,  and  so  accommodation  is  effected  for  near  objects.  Accessory  to  these 
essential  parts  of  the  optical  mechanism  of  the  eye  is  the  beautiful  curtain, 
appropriately  called  iris,  which  shuts  off  peripheral  rays,  and.  keeps  the  image 
on  the  retina  “sharp.”  We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  that 
sensitive  membrane,  the  retina  which,  without  doubt,  subserves  for  the 
organism  a  similar  function  to  that  subserved  for  the  photographer  by  the 
sensitive  plate.  When  I  tell  you  that  in  its  thickest  part  the  retina  is  not 
more  than  ^U-th  inch  in  depth,  you  will  be  prepared  to  marvel  at  the 
complexity  of  its  structure,  even  before  one  word  is  said  explanatory  of 
the  functions  of  its  various  parts.  The  retina  consiste  of  seven  layers, 
but  we  shall  observe  more  particularly  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones,  which 
•structures,  connected  as  they  are  through  the  other  layers  with  the  “  nerve 
fibres,”  form  the  ultimate  terminals  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  are  without 
•doubt  the  bodies  in  which  visual  impulses  are  first  generated.  Tim  layer 
of  rods  and  cones  is  the  outermost  of  the  seven,  and  light  falling  upon  the 
retina  must  pass  through  the  other  layers  before  it  can  act  upon  these  bodies. 


The  rods  and  cones  deserve  a  little  more  cireful  study  than  we  can  devote  tc 
the  other  layers.  Each  rod  when  observed  under  a  sufficiently  high  magnify¬ 
ing  power  is  seen  to  consist  of  two  parts,  an  inner  and  an  outer.  The  outer  is 
absolutely  cylindrical,  whilst  the  inner  is  somewhat  fusiform.  Both  appear  to 
be  slightly  grooved  longitudinally  ;  but,  whilst  the  inner  is  colourless,  the 
outer  is,  in  the  natural  state,  tinged  a  pinkish  purple  by  a  colouring  matter 
diffused  through  its  substance.  The  colouring  matter  is  known  as  visual 
purple.  The  cones,  like  the  rods,  are  clearly  divisible  into  two  parts  or  seg¬ 
ments,  outer  and  inner.  The  inner  are  vinucated  cones,  very  similar  in  shape 
to  conical  bullets,  while  the  outer  are  regularly  tapering  elongated  cones.  The 
inner  segment  is  marked  longitudinally,  the  outer  transversely,  giving  the 
appearance  of  being  composed  of  superimposed  discs.  The  distribution  of 
rods  and  cones  is  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  retina.  On  the  greater  part 
of  its  area  the  rods  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  cones,  the  proportion 
shown  in  any  vertical  section  being  about  three  rods  to  one  cone.  Touching 
slightly  upon  the  chemistry  of  photography,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  show 
very  clearly  how  the  retina  could  be  compared  to  a  photographic  plate.  It  is 
possible,  he  said,  by  means  of  the  visual  purple  to  photograph  a  bright  object 
on  a  retina,  and  to  “fix”  the  photograph  by  a  solution  of  potash  alum.  In 
conclusion,  the  inference  to  which  the  argument  tends,  even  if  it  does  not 
establish  it  in  an  absolute  proof,  is  this,  that  just  as  in  photography  a 
sensitive  plate  is  employed  whose  important  constituents  are  photo-chemically 
active  substancers  and  sensitisers,  so,  in  vision,  phenomena  occur  which  are 
curiously  similar  to  the  first  series  of  those  reactions  by  which  the  “light 
pictures  ”  we  call  photographs  are  produced  ;  for  in  the  eye  we  have  a  sensitive 
plate,  the  retina.  We  have  absolute  proof  that  light  can  form  pictures  on 
this  living  sensitive  membrane,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  in 
ordinary  vision  the  stimulation  of  the  terminals  of  the  optic  nerves,  i.e.,  the 
rods  and  cones,  is  brought  about  by  chemical  changes  occurring  in  photo- 
chemically  active  substances  contained  in  the  outermost  layers  of  the  retina, 
the  photo- chemical  activity  of  one  of  which  substances,  viz.,  the  visual  purple, 
being  easily  demonstrated,  and  its  role  in  visual  phenomena  being  either  that 
of  a  sensitiser  or  substance  of  primary  importance  as  regards  vision  viA  the 
rods. 

Darwen  Photographic  Association.— April  16,  the  President  (Rev.  Henry 
Irving)  in  the  chair. — Mr.  T  Mitchell,  of  Blackburn,  was  the  motive  of  in¬ 
citing  a  very  pleasant  evtning. 

Platinotype, 

being  the  subject  of  his  demonstration,  was  dealt  with  in  a  most  presenting 
manner.  The  demonstrator,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  mentioned  Mr. 
W.  Willis  as  being  the  inventor  of  the  process,  and  gave  a  brief  account  of  the 
history  and  chemical  nature  of  the  paper.  For  the  benefit  of  any  member  who 
cared  to  make  his  own  paper,  seeing  that  the  patent  rights  of  the  Company 
have  now  expired,  the  following  formulte  were  given,  viz.,  No.  1  :  Ferric 
oxalate,  600  grains  ;  distilled  water,  5  ounces  ;  oxalic  acid,  40  grains.  No.  2  ; 
Chloroplatinite  potassium,  400  grains  ;  distilled  water,  5  ounces.  Of  No.  1 
solution  take  22  drachms  ;  No.  2,  24  drachms ;  water,  4  drachms.  The  paper, 
after  being  sized  according  to  the  tint  required  (i.e.,  gelatine  for  bluish  black, 
and  starch  or  arrowroot  for  brownish),  is  floated  face  downwards  in  the  above 
solution  for  not  more  than  three  minutes,  then  dried  in  about  1003  Fahr., 
care  being  taken  not  to  exceed  this  temperature,  otherwise  fogged  prints  will 
be  the  result.  He  then  exposed  a  number  of  prints  by  the  aid  of  a  platinotype 
printing  lamp,  as  advertised  by  the  Platinotype  Company,  charged  with  about 
thirty  grains  of  magnesium  powder,  and  also  two  cylinders  of  compressed 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas,  and  Duplex  patent  regulator.  The  frames  were 
placed  about  six  inches  from  the  flame  until  the  magnesium  was  burnt  away, 
after  which  Mr.  Mitchell  proceeded  with  the  development,  using  the  salts  as 
sold  by  the  Company  on  account  of  producing  better  half-tones,  urging  his 
audience  emphatically  upon  the  importance  of  having  the  developer  at  a 
minimum  temperature  of  60°  and  a  maximum  of  1003  Fahr.  On  account  of 
the  vigorous  action  of  the  developer,  Mr.  Mitchell  drew  attention  to  the 
manner  of  development,  which  was  better  done  by  taking  hold  of  the  paper  at 
each  end  and  drawing  it  face  downwards  through  the  solution  once.  This,  he 
said,  was  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  air  bubbles  on  the  picture,  and  to  be  more 
certain  of  damping  the  whole  surface  without  leaving  dry  patches,  as  the  action 
of  the  developer  is  so  rapid  that,  by  the  time  the  manipulator  notices  the 
defects,  it  is  very  often  too  late  to  rectify.  In  addition  to  this,  it  allows  a  little 
more  time  to  examine,  and,  with  three  immersions,  the  picture  is  generally 
about  developed.  After  this,  the  prints  were  transferred  to  three  baths  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  one  to  sixty,  and  allowed  to  remain  five,  ten, 
and  ten  minutes  respectively,  then  washed  for  about  twenty  minutes  in 
running  water,  the  whole  operation  of  printing,  clearing,  and  w'ashing  being 
complete  in  much  under  an  hour.  Another  point  which  the  demonstrator 
strongly  emphasised  was  the  use  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  during  the  clearing 
process,  strongly  advocated  the  rejection  of  the  third  bath  immediately  it 
assumed  the  least  trace  of  slowness,  this  being  essential  if  permanent  prints 
are  to  be  the  result.  Many  prints  were  developed,  ranging  from  quarter-plate 
up  to  10  x  5.  By  making  the  following  solution  slightly  alkaline,  warm  tones 
may  be  produced.  Potash  soda  or  the  carbonates  of  these  alkalies  may  be 
used,  but  on  no  account  in  larger  quantities  than  just  sufficient  to  turn 
red  litmus  paper  blue  (ammonia  unsuitable)  :  Oxalate  of  potash  solution, 
normal  strength  (i.e.,  1  pound  of  oxalate  dissolved  in  54  ounces  of  water), 

1  part ;  water,  2  parts.  A  number  of  prints  were  exhibited  showing  their 
different  qualities  and  defects,  viz.,  prints  obtained  with  acid  developer,  alka¬ 
line  developer,  old  developer,  the  defects  of  over-printing,  and  vice  versa, 
damp  paper,  also  development  with  mercury,  and  brush  development  with 
glycerine.  The  lecturer  was  thoroughly  at  home  with  his  subject,  and  treated 
it  in  a  very  interesting  and  attractive  form. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.  —  April  16. — Mr.  W. 

Lamoxd  Howie  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  members  of  the  Association 
and  their  friends,  entitled, 

From  Mount  Blanc  to  the  Matterhorn. 

The  leeture  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  la  item  slides  from  negatives  takm 
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by  the  lecturer,  the  route  traversed  being:  the  French  Alps,  round  Mount 
Blanc  into  Italy,  Aosta,  Milan  (the  chief  attraction  here  being  the  berutilul 
cathedral),  the  Italian  lakes,  and  Switzerland.  The  concludiug  slides  showed 
some  magnificent  views  of  the  Matterhorn. 

Moseley  and  District  Photographic  Society. — Mr.  M  vers  ward,  surgeon, 
was  enrolled  as  a  member.  Mr.  Fred  Pildich,  Hon.  Secretary  of  Aston 
Photographic  Society,  delivered  a  lecture  entitled 

Why? 

The  lecturer  explained  that  his  intention  was  to  give  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
present  an  insight,  as  far  as  his  ability  and  time  allotted  would  allow.  When 
he  (the  lecturer)  first  saw  a  plate  developed,  he  thought  it  was  wonderful.  You 
take  a  drop  of  solution  No.  1,  and  put  in  measure,  then  slash  in  some  No.  2, 
and  a  few  spots  from  a  bottle  No.  3,  and,  the  plate  having  been  put  in  a  tray, 
the  developer  is  flowed  over,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  image  begins  to  become 
beautifully  evident.  That  seems  easy  enough.  Hang  it  !  I  could  do  that. 
But,  upon  thinking  it  over,  the  lecturer  said  he  saw  that  it  was  evident  that 
the  gentleman  he  was  watching  developing  knew  why  he  mixed  his  developer 
as  he  did,  and  knew  why,  when  development  was  about  half  completed,  he 
added  some  No.  1,  &c.,  and  he  (the  lecturer)  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  he 
was  to  do  anything  at  photography,  he  must  know  why  he  did  it.  Treating 
upon  developing,  the  lecturer  explained  how,  according  as  he  understood  it, 
the  bromide  of  silver,  &c.,  film  upon  exposure  to  light  was  converted  into  a 
sub-bromide  in  those  parts.  The  lecturer  explained  by  symbols  how  the 
developer  composed  of  pyrogallic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia.  The  pyrogallic 
acid,  being  a  greedy  substance,  would  take  the  oxygen  from  the  water,  thus 
leaving  the  hydrogen  free.  But  the  hydrogen  was  of  a  fickle  nature,  and,  after 
being  engaged  to  the  oxygen,  which  has  gone,  it  must  find  another  partner — 
hydrogen  is  no  bachelor — and  it  joins  the  (2NH3)  ammonia,  and  makes  another 
composition  of  ammonia  (2NH4).  But  where  the  light  has  acted  upon  the 
silver  bromide  and  made  it  a  sub-bromide,  which  is  a  less  stable  compound, 

,  the  now  altered  ammonia  is  on  the  look-out  for  a  partner,  and  the  sub-bromide, 
which  is  a  weak  maid,  is  attracted  by  the  ammonia,  and  falls,  leaving  the 
silver  as  the  metal.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  developed  negative.  But,  where 
the  light  did  not  act  on  the  silver  bromide,  the  ammonia  does  not  attack  it, 
and  it  remains.  This  is  the  creamy  substance  on  the  back  of  the  unfixed 
plate.  Hyposulphite,  or,  more  correctly,  thiosulphate,  of  soda  is  the  agent 
used  to  clear  or  dissolve  away  this  stabler  bromide.  In  fixing,  if  a  very 
weak  solution  of  hypo  were  used,  the  sub-hyposulphite  of  silver  is  formed, 
but  this  is  only  soluble  in  a  strong  solution  of  hypo,  so  the  plate  would 
not  fix,  for  the  weak  solution  would  not  dissolve  this  sub-hyposulphite 
of  silver.  So  we  have  to  use  a  strong  solution  four  or  five  ounces  to  the 
pint  of  HoO.  The  bromide  being  dissolved  away,  the  metallic  silver  is  left 
in  suspension  in  the  gelatine  film  in  a  very  fine  state.  The  lecturer  then 
explained  the  two  developers,  ferrous  oxalate  and  hydroquinone.  Hydro - 
quinone  was  very  nice  and  easy  for  a  beginner,  but  when  the  tyro  began  to  fell 
his  way,  and  know  why  he  did  certain  things,  he  would  advise  pyro  and 
ammonia.  Hydroquinone  gives  pretty  negatives.  Pyro  ammonia  gives  good 
and  brilliant  prints.  There  is  the  difference.  The  lecturer  closed,  hoping  that 
all  would  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  scientific  side  of  photography,  and 
more  thoroughly  learn  and  investigate  these  things,  that  he  may  be  better 
enabled  to  develop  his  picture.  The  lecturer  stated  he  would  be  only  too  glad  if 
there  was  discussion,  and  would  be  pleased  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
any  question  raised.  Nobody  else  making  a  move,  the  Hon.  Secretary 
(Mr.  Fred  Coop)  said  that  he  must  put  in  a  plea  for  the  artistic  side  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  wished  all  present  to  understand  that  all  this  knowledge  of  the 
symbols  and  chemical  equations  was  not  necessary  for  the  production  of  good 
negatives  and  good  pictures.  He  advised  them  not  to  be  discouraged  because 
they  had  not  the  profound  knowledge  of  the  lecturer  on  these,  to  them, 
chemical  hieroglyphics.  Many  of  the  best  picture-makers  did  not  know 
these  things,  and  said  they  were  quite  unnecessary.  If  you  had  the  artistic 
perseption,  and  went  out  and  saw  a  lovely  view,  beautiful  massing  of  light 
and  shade,  and  exposed  your  plate  as  experience  (not  mathematical,  or  chemical 
equations)  had  taught,  you  would  be  correct,  and  came  home,  you  would  have 
an  opportunity  or  chance  of  producing  a  good  picture ;  but,  if  you  only 
have  the  scientific  knowledge,  you,  when  out  at  nature,  would  not  perceive 
and  appreciate  the  wonderful  massing  of  light  and  shade  and  the  beautiful 
composition  and  graceful  lines,  and  should,  in  all  probability,  take  an  inferior 
view,  and  perhaps  make  a  good  technical  negative.  But  you  would  not  have 
had  the  chance  to  make  the  artistic  picture  the  other  had,  and  could  only  per¬ 
chance  show  an  inferior  view.  No  doubt,  if  you  can  know  some  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  side,  it  will  help  you,  but  to  give  pleasure  to  young  and  others  you  must 
have  the  artistic.  Mr.  Rennie  stated  that  the  science  and  art  of  photography 
were  only  made  possible  through  the  energies  of  scientific  investigators  and 
discoverers,  where  would  photography  have  been  had  they  not  helped  ?  There¬ 
fore  he  would  put  in  the  plea  for  the  scientific  side  of  photography.  Mr. 
Fred  Pildich  then  replied  that  photography  had  many  branches  in  science, 
and  was  being  used  in  so  many  different  scientific  directions,  that,  of  course, 
they  would  have  to  be  considered.  He  owned  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  understand  in  all  cases  “why?”  but  still  he  thought  photographers  would 
do  better  work  and  get  better  results  by  that  knowledge.  He  was  glad  there 
had  been  discussion,  it  showed  interest  had  been  raised,  and  he  thanked  them 
cordially. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties’  Photographic  Association. 
— The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  April  14,  Mr.  John  Watson 
(Vice-President)  in  the  chair.  A  resolution,  proposed  by  Dr.  Blacklock,  that 
the  Association  adopt  a  scheme  of  competitions  open  to  amateur  members,  was 
unanimously  adopted.  Details  to  be  settled  by  the  Council  at  next  meeting. 
Mr.  T.  0.  Mawson  then  read  a  paper  upon 

Carbon  or  Autotype  Printing, 

afterwards  giving  a  very  interesting  and  successful  demonstration  of  the 
process  [This  will  appear  in  our  next.] 


Oxford  Camera  Club.— The  last  meeting  on  April  13  was  devoted  to  a 
lecture  by  Mr.  Nahum  Luboshez,  of  the  Eastman  Photographic  Mat< 
Company,  on 

Platino-bromide  Papers  and  Portraiture. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Norton  occupied  the  chair.  After  pointing  out  the  difference 
between  this  bromide  paper  and  an  ordinary  negative,  the  lecturer  gave  thi* 
following  as  axioms,  by  following  which  good  prints  could  be  relied  ou  with 
pure  blacks  and  pure  whites  :  1.  The  developer  to  reduce  all  the  sensitive 
material  on  which  light  has  acted.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  blacks  will  not  be 
pure,  but  tend  to  yellowness  or  muddiness.  2.  The  developer  not  to  staiD,  or 
the  whites  will  not  be  pure.  Hence,  uot  only  pyro,  but  strong  alkalies  are  to 
be  avoided,  as  these  tend  to  yellow  the  gelatine  film.  3.  The  developer  must 
have  a  constant  composition,  so  as  to  ensure  identical  results  at  different 
times.  He  strongly  recommended  ferrous  oxalate  as  fulfilling  all  these  con¬ 
ditions,  and  also  because  the  image  comes  up  gradually,  so  allowing 
correction  if  anything  is  wrong.  One  part  of  iron  solution  to  four  of 
oxalate  solution  gave  the  strongest  developer  and  blackest  tones,  but 
as  low  as  one  to  ten  could  be  used  for  very  soft  effects.  Tho 
blisters  often  occurring  in  bromide-paper  work  were  noticed,  and  shown  to 
arise  either  from  great  differences  of  temperature  or  too  great  force  of  water. 
A  frequent  source  of  blisters  was  a  newly  made,  and  therefore  ice-cold,  fixing 
solution.  As  to  portraiture,  he  considered  the  usual  practice  of  photographers, 
of  using  a  reflector  on  the  shaded  side  to  lighten  the  contrast  quite  wrong. 
The  effect  of  the  reflector  was  to  throw  into  light  the  parts  that  ought  to  be  in 
deepest  shadow,  and  hence  give  a  false  modelling  to  the  face  that  destroyed 
true  likeness,  and  entailed  an  enormous  quantity  of  retouching  to  give  aD 
appearance  of  truth.  A  far  better  plan  was  to  use  a  diffused  light,  as  through 
tissue  paper  or  ground  glass,  which  lighted  up  the  shadows  without  altering 
the  modelling,  just  as  shadows  in  a  landscape  are  best  photographed  on  a 
cloudy,  not  a  bright,  day.  He  illustrated  this  point  most  effectively  by  a 
wetted  handkerchief  on  a  stick,  held  between  the  light  and  the  face  of  the 
sitter.  The  direction  of  the  light  was  also  extremely  important,  as  a  sphere 
could  be  made  to  look  either  more  or  less  curved  than  in  reality  by  alteration 
of  the  lighting,  hence  the  sometimes  lengthened  and  sometimes  broadened 
faces  in  ordinary  portraits.  The  development  should  be  kept  well  under  con¬ 
trol,  preferably  by  adding  water.  If,  however,  over-exposure  was  found,, 
bromide  could  be  added  when  the  detail  was  out,  so  practically  making  the- 
plate  slower,  and  allowing  density  to  be  givtn. 

Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.— April  10,  Mr.  Alfred  Werner  (Vice- 
President)  in  the  chair. — Mr.  V.  E.  Smyth  delivered  a  lecture,  entitled 

The  Enqadine, 

which  was  profusely  illustrated  with  very  excellent  slides,  the  majority  being 
technically  perfect,  while  a  great  number  were  very  pictorial  renderings  of 
iucidents  and  places  visited  by  the  lecturer  during  his  journey.  Mr.  Smyth, 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said  he  was  indebted  to  his  friend  and  co-traveller, 
Mr.  Brown,  for  some  of  the  slides  ;  the  majority  were,  however,  of  his  own  pro¬ 
duction.  Starting  from  Dover,  and  crossing  to  Calais,  of  which  two  places, 
some  very  good  snap-shots  were  shown,  the  traveller  passed  on  to  Laon,  and 
in  this  city  some  perfect  bits  of  the  cathedral  were  obtained,  and  some  interest¬ 
ing  historical  matter,  were  lucidly  described.  A  very  amusing  description  of  a 
battalion  of  French  soldiers  was  given,  and  which  the  lecturer  entitled 
“Going  to  the  Canteen.”  A  good  deal  of  fun  was  produced  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  slide  showing  the  return  from  the  canteen,  which  consisted  in  a  slide 
from  same  negative  as  above,  being  exposed  to.  heat  while  still  wet,  causing 
the  gelatine  to  run,  the  effect  was  ludicrous.  Kheims,  the  centre  of  the  Cham¬ 
pagne  district,  we  next  visited,  and  some  beautiful  views  of  this  place  were 
shown,  notably  one  of  the  Ancient  Roman  Arches,  a  very  beautiful  structure. 
Mr.  Smyth  must  be  credited  with  the  excellent  way  in  which  clouds  had  been 
so  successfully  introduced.  In  Switzerland  many  places  were  visited,  the 
principal  being  Berne,  Interlaken,  Thun,  Chur,  St.  Moritz,  and  Pontresina, 
From  all  these  places  Mr.  Smyth  brought  home  some  very  pictorial  records, 
and  that  this  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  an  attentive  audience  is  hardly  surpris¬ 
ing.  Rarely  have  we  seen  anything  better  shown  before  this  Society.  Mr. 
Smyth’s  success  may,  in  a  measure,  be  attributed  to  his  using  a  twin-lens 
camera,  and  thus  was  able  to  compose  the  picture  more  accurately  than  if  using 
an  ordinary  finder  ;  his  works  certainly  favours  the  use  of  this  style  of  hand, 
camera  if  anything  like  success  is  desired. 

- — - 

Comgponirmtt. 


IV  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  i.otice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 


PROCESS  PRICES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Some  misconception  having  arisen  rs  to  the  effect'  of  the- 
resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  various  firms  engaged  in  process, 
engraving  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel  on  February  24,  I  am  directed  by 
the  executive  of  this  Association  to  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  afford 
me  the  widest  publicity  possible  to  the  statement  that  the  rates  agreed 
upon  at  that  meeting  were  not  to  be  registered  as  standard  rates  but  as 
minimum  rates,  below  which  none  of  these  firms  represented  at  the  meeting 
were  prepared  to  undertake  the  production  of  work  in  the  future. 

It  in  no  way  binds  them  to  undertake  all  or  any  classes- of.  work  at  rates 
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as  low  as  the  minimum ;  in  many  cases  the  surrounding  circumstances 
will  necessitate  charges  considerably  in  excess  of  these  minimum  rates. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  George  E.  Holloway,  Secretary. 

47,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  April  20,  1896. 


THE  ARTIGUE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  much  of  the  correspondence  and  articles  on  carbon 
printing  without  transfer  there  is  a  lamentable  and  persistent  tendency  to 
confuse  the  issues,  and  Mr.  Foxlee’s  communication  in  the  current  number 
of  your  Journal  is  no  exception  to  this  tendency.  He  informs  us  with  the 
air  of  a  new  fact  that  the  Artigue  process  must  not  be  confounded  with 
that  of  Pouncy  or  the  other  methods  described  by  me.  Why,  that  is  what 
I  have  persistently  insisted  upon  all  along,  in  the  face  of  the  extraordinary 
perversity  of  some  writers  on  this  subject !  In  1893 1  brought  the  Artigue 
process  prominently  forward  at  the  Conference  which  I  gave  at  the  Salon. 
The  beautiful  results  which  I  showed  were  pronounced  by  the  theorists  to 
have  been  made  under  special  conditions,  not  easily  to  be  followed.  Then 
the  battle  of  confusion  began,  and,  although  at  the  succeeding  Salon  the 
most  perfect  results  were  shown  in  the  pictures  by  Captain  Puyo,  the  fact 
that  they  were  carbon  prints  developed  from  the  front  never  dawned  upon 
those  who,  like  “  Dogberry  ”  and  Mr.  Foxlee,  say  that  “  tolerably  good 
results  ”  can  be  obtained  by  this  method  under  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones  and  his  supporters  will  not  accept  the  challenge 
which  I  made  in  your  columns  a  few  weeks  back,  and  so  allow  judgment 
to  go  by  default.  In  plain  terms,  they  prefer  the  shelter  of  theoretical 
verbiage  to  a  straightforward  way  of  settling  a  contested  point.  It  would 
be  much  more  interesting  if  Mr.  Foxlee  would  take  up  this  challenge,  for 
“  Dogberry,”  in  his  anonymous  position,  must  of  course  be  allowed  to 
write  any  amount  of  irresponsible  vapourings,  and  cannot  seriously  be 
reckoned  with. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Alfred  Maskell. 

Ilfracombe,  April  20,  1896. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  ILLUSTRATED  PRESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  think,  with  you,  that  it  is  high  time  that  a  protest 
should  be  uttered  against  the  class  of  illustrations  appearing  in  many 
publications,  which  depend  on  photography  for  the  means  of  filling  their 
pages  with  pictorial  matter. 

And  I  exult  that  you  have  been  the  first  (as  far  as  I  know)  to  couch 
your  lance  and  tilt  thereat.  Your  “Ex  Cathedra”  remarks  are  to  the 
point,  and  I,  too,  feel  confident  that  no  sensible  man  of  the  world  will 
quarrel  with  your  objections,  but  trust  that  they  will  be  taken  up, 
increase  in  volume,  and  swell  into  a  purifying  flood. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

7  and  8,  Park-street,  Anlaby-road,  Hull.  W.  Barry. 


PHOTO-CHROMOSCOPES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Wall’s  letter  on 
p.  255,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  Herr  Zink,  because 
my  date  of  record  for  the  invention  antedates  his,  and  his  work  is  there¬ 
fore  of  interest  only  as  an  undoubtedly  genuine  ease  of  reinvention. 
What  either  of  us  did  before  our  dates  of  record  cannot  be  taken  into 
account.  Herr  Zink’s  date  of  record  (by  a  public  exhibition),  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  crude  invention,  is  antedated  by  my  application  for  a  patent 
covering  not  only  the  same  thing,  but  a  far  better-  construction — more 
powerful,  more  compact,  more  convenient,  and  stereoscopic.  It  is  im- 
i  possible  to  say  when  Herr  Zink’s  work  would  have  been  put  on  record 
(possibly  not  at  all)  if  he  had,  like  myself,  waited  to  make  such  important 
i  improvements. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  E.  Ives. 

24,  Southwick-street,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W.,  April  17,  1896. 


ASSISTANTS  AND  THEIR  GRIEVANCES. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — The  grievances  of  the  photographic  assistant  have  lately 
f  been  ventilated  in  your  columns  with  persistent  and  unfailing  regularity  ; 
'  for  this  privilege  assistants  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  late  Mr.  Traill 
Taylor,  and  also  for  the  good  advice,  sympathy,  and  encouragement  he 
•  constantly  gave  them  in  this  Journal.  I  think  I  am  expressing  the 
feeling  amongst  assistants  when  I  say  that  they  fully  appreciate  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Mr.  Traill  Taylor’s  kindly  efforts  on  their  behalf,  and  are  not 
indifferent  to  the  fact  that  these  columns  are  still  open  for  the  expression 
of  legitimate  grievances.  The  publicity  recently  given  to  the  complaints 
of  assistants  has  gradually  changed  the  general  opinion  on  the  subject. 
At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  photographic  assistant  could  not 


possibly  have  a  grievance,  that  his  life  was  passed  in  a  state  of  heavenly 
calm,  undisturbed  by  a  single  pang  in  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of 
the  glass  house  and  the  dark  room ;  but  now,  even  the  most  optimistic 
printer  suspects  there  is  something  “rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark” 
when  he  is  compelled  to  work  for  1 1.  a  week  in  a  glass  house  having  a 
summer  temperature  of  110°  in  the  shade,  and  a  winter  of  somewhere 
near  zero  ;  and  the  most  callous  employer  feels  some  shame  at  putting 
his  operator  to  work  in  a  dark  room  compared  with  which  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  would  be  a  welcome  change. 

It  can  no  longer  be  denied  that  the  grievances  of  assistants  are  both 
pressing  and  real,  and  something  more  than  the  outpourings  of  a  discon¬ 
tented  agitator,  or  grumbling  ne’er-do-well.  Having  admitted  the  reality 
of  grievances,  it  remains  to  accurately  specify  what  they  are  and  then  to 
seek  for  the  remedy.  In  many  instances  the  simple  statement  of  a 
grievance  is  sufficient,  and  if  laid  before  an  employer  in  the  right  spirit 
he  will  instantly  apply  the  remedy.  The  publication  of  grievances  has 
already  done  something  in  this  direction  even  in  the  firm  indicated  by  a 
“  North  Wales  Operator,”  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  many  other 
instances  it  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  treatment  of  assistants  by 
employers.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  remedied,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  combination  and  mutual  trust  amongst  assistants.  A  want  of 
trust  is  the  chief  difficulty,  as  will  be  shown  by  a  case  I  will  relate.  A 
short  time  ago  the  following  appeared  in  the  Clarion. 

') 

“L.C.  is  a  young  girl  working  for  a  photographer  as  a  finisher  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  for  12s.  per  week.  She  estimates  her  employer’s  profits  at  100Z.  per 
week  1  The  work  is  exceedingly  trying  to  the  eyesight,  and  carried  on  in  a 
small,  close,  ill-ventilated  room  in  which  many  other  girls  are  working.  No 
talking  is  allowed,  and  one  girl  is  set  as  a  spy  to  watch  the  others.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  ruining  the  health  of  the  girls  who  slave  to  provide  him  with  his 
enormous  wealth  by  compelling  them  to  breathe  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  his 
miserable  dens  of  workrooms,  he  must  also  make  their  lives  still  more  dreary 
and  monotonous  by  forbidding  them  to  indulge  in  a  little  pleasant  conver¬ 
sation.  What  system  of  slavery  could  be  more  complete  ?” 

“  Julia  Dawson,”  a  member  of  the  staff,  appealed  for  help  to  remove 
this  young  girl  from  her  position.  I  wrote  to  the  Clarion  promising  to 
do  what  I  could  to  bring  the  case  of  L.C.,  or  others,  before  the  photo¬ 
graphic  world.  My  address  was  published  along  with  a  special  request 
by  “  Julia  Dawson  ”  to  all  unjustly  treated  assistants  to  write  to  me  ;  yet 
in  spite  of  this  special  appeal  neither  L.  C.  nor  a  single  assistant  took  the 
trouble  to  communicate  with  me.  Such  apathy  prevents  any  serious 
attempt  being  made  to  redress  long-standing  grievances.  It  was  quite 
impossible  to  deal  with  the  case  of  L.  C.  because  of  a  lack  of  evidence. 
If  L.  C.  had  come  forward  to  verify  the  facts  stated,  it  is  clearly  a  case 
for  the  workshop  or  factory  inspector,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  work¬ 
people  have  properly  ventilated  rooms.  I  fear  it  is  a  dread  of  consequences 
which  prevents  L.  C.  and  others  from  coming  forward  and  openly  stating 
the  injustice  under  which  they  suffer.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  done 
to  help  the  sufferers,  until  some  are  bold  enough  to  come  forward  to 
state  what  are  their  wrongs  and  who  are  the  wrong-doers. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.  John  A  Randall. 

April  18,  1896.  18  Canbury  Park-road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

- + - 


&wStorrj5  to  ©omgjJOtttrnttjS. 


All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents " are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


Received  Wellington  &  Ward  ;  J.  W.  Moorhouse  ;  E.  Mentor  ;  B.  G. 
Davis  ;  “One  of  the  Dupes  ; ”  W.  Bennington  ;  and  others.  In  our 
next. 

Developing. — W.  B.  The  bromide  acts  as  a  retarder,  the  alkali  as  an 
accelerator,  and  the  pyro  as  the  developer. 

Stains  on  Intensified  Negatives. —  Pyro.  We  fear  we  cannot  help  you 
without  seeing  a  negative.  Send  us  one  and  we  will  endeavour  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  remedy. 

Value  of  Lens. — B.  Brown.  The  catalogue  price  of  the  lens,  if  the  one 
listed  to  cover  15x12,  with  medium  stop,  is  24Z.,  less  five  per  cent,  for 
cash.  We  do  not  value  second-hand  apparatus. 

Stained  Negative. — H.  Aylward. — We  are  afraid  it  is  a  hopeless  case, 
unless  the  stain  is  but  slight.  Tbe  only  thing  that  occurs  to  us  is,  to 
whiten  the  negative  again  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  thoroughly 
wash,  and  then  reblacken,  using  great  care  in  the  operations. 
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Studio. — T.  Alston.  By  putting  the  background  end  of  the  studio  close  to 
the  wall  of  the  house  you  will  lose  no  light,  and  will  gain  the  advantage, 
that  the  high  wall  will  stop  off  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  at  midday 
when  they  are  most  troublesome. 

Professionalism. — R.  C.  J.  We  think  it  will  meet  your  requirements  better 
to  join  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union  than  the  National  Association 
of  Professional  Photographers.  The  former  deal  with  photographers’ 
copyright  questions  in  an  efficient  manner,  and  that  seems  to  be  your 
only  object. 

Collodion  Emulsion. — C.  A.  Britten.  Pyroxyline  suitable  for  emulsion 
purposes,  whether  bromide  or  chloride,  may  be  bbtained  from  Messrs. 
Kouch  &  Co.,  Thomas,  or  Hopkins  &  Williams.  We  do  not  expect 
that,  with  the  pyroxyline,  either  tirm  supply  directions  for  making  the 
different  emulsions. 

Sale  of  Business. — X.  A.  Z.  If  you  bought  the  lease  and  goodwill  of  the 
business,  and  made  no  restrictions  that  the  seller  should  not  start  a  fresh 
business  in  the  same  neighbourhood  you  are  without  a  remedy.  There 
is  no  rule  in  the  matter,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  agreement,  and  appa¬ 
rently  you  made  none. 

Dry  Plates  at  the  Customs. — Prospective  Tourist.  As  you  speak  a  little 
German,  if  you  have  the  plates  labelled  as  photographic  and  not  to  be 
exposed  to  the  light,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  on  the  German  frontier, 
particularly  if  you  carry  the  camera  and  stand  with  you,  or  have  it 
conspicuously  amongst  your  personal  luggage. 

Spots  on  Negatives. — F.  Russell.  From  the  description  of  the  spots  we 
fear  there  is  no  remedy  ;  you  might,  however,  try  immersion  in  a  bath 
of  alum  and  hydrochloric  acid,  such  as  is  used  for  “  clearing  ”  purposes. 
If  you  think  they  are  silver  spots,  try  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide,  or  a 
solution  sold  for  the  purpose  by  Messrs.  Marion. 


Rive  Paper. — M.  T.  writes:  “Could  you  kindly  inform  me  where  I  could 
obtain  some  Rive  paper  (plain)  1  I  want  a  small  quantity  -a  quire  or 
two.  Any  pure  paper  free  from  acid  would  suit  my  purpose.  la 
reply  :  The  paper  is,  we  think,  supplied  by  most  dealers,  or  can  be 
obtained  of  the  agents,  L.  Trapp  &.  Co.,  Budge-row,  E.C. 

Toning  Gelatine  Paper. — H.  C.  If  you  cannot  get  such  good  tones  with 
separate  toning  and  fixing  as  you  do  with  the  combined  bath,  and  are 
doubtful  of  the  permanency  of  its  results,  why  not  try  another  brand  of 
paper  ?  There  are  several  gelatine  papers  in  the  market  that  yield 
every  variety  of  tone  with  the  separate  toniDg  and  fixing  method. 

Reflector  Hand  Cameras.— Glendale  writes  :  “  On  page  242  of  last  week’s 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  in  the  second  paragraph,  you  men¬ 
tion  the  fact  of  a  12  x  10  hand  camera  being  focussed  by  means  of  a 
Vanneck  reilector.  Could  you  convey  any  idea  to  me  as  to  how  it 
works,  or  by  whom  it  is  supplied  in  this  country  ?  failing  which,  1 
should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  give  me  the  number  of  the  patent, 
if  it  has  been  patented.” — In  reply  :  Messrs.  Watson,  High  Holborn, 
supply  the  Vanneck  camera.  What  is  probably  meant  is  that  the  image 
is  seen  full  size  by  means  of  a  reflector  fitted  on  to  the  top  of  the 
camera. 

Collotype. — C.  Millen.  The  two  examples  sent  are  a  long  way  from  being 
good,  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  not  at  all  unpromising,  considering  that 
you  have  only  been  experimenting  for  a  month,  and  have  had  no  instruc¬ 
tion  beyond  what  you  have  learnt  from  what  has  been  published  on  the 
subject.  Be  not  discouraged,  but  persevere  ;  a  valuable  process  is  not 
learnt  in  a  day.  It  seems,  judging  from  the  prints,  that  the  film  is  too 
hard,  not  sufficient  moisture  in  it  to  repel  the  ink  where  not  required. 
Possibly  the  plates  were  partially  insoluble  before  exposure  through 
too  slow  drying  or  being  kept  too  long.  Aim  at  getting  them  to  absorb 
more  water  when  wetted. 


Spotting  Opalines. — T.  J.  Evans  asks:  “Can  you  please  tell  me  the  best 
thing  to  mix  with  the  colour  to  spot  prints  before  they  are  wetted  to  be 
put  on  opalines,  so  that  the  spotting  will  not  come  off  when  put  in  the 
water?” — A  black-lead  pencil  is  often  used,  so  are  oil  colours.  Special 
colours  for  the  purpose  are  supplied  by  most  dealers,  and  they  will 
possibly  be  the  best  for  our  correspondent  to  use. 

Celluloid  Colour  Screens. — T.  Horner.  Celluloid,  or  xylonite,  can  be 
had  of  various  colours.  It  can  also  be  stained,  or  dyed,  of  any  desired 
tint  if  alcoholic  tinctures  be  employed.  But  we  doubt  very  much  if,  so 
treated,  it  would  answer  so  well  lor  colour  screens  in  orthochromatic 
photography  as  collodion-stained  glass  plates.  Celluloid  would  certainly 
arrest  more  light  than  a  stained  collodion  film  on  glass. 

Studio. — P.  O’Mally.  If  you  object  to  ground  glass  at  the  side  of  the  studio, 
use  fluted  glass  ;  that  will  quite  prevent  the  neighbour’s  children  from 
seeing  into  the  studio.  Ground  glass,  however,  will  not  obstruct  the 
amount  of  light  you  seem  to  imagine,  provided,  of  course,  that  it  is  kept 
reasonably  clean.  We  say  reasonably  clean,  because  cleaning  the  glass 
is  a  thing  that  is  but  little  attended  to  in  many  portrait  studios. 

Mounting. — Elphin  says  :  “  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  tell  me 
through  the  Journal  which  is  really  the  correct  way  to  mount  an 
oblong  view  on  a  cabinet  mount,  i. e. ,  on  the  left  or  right  side  ?” — As  the 
mounts  are  very  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  it  does  not  very  much 
matter  which  end  the  name  comes.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  will  be 
best  on  the  left-hand  side.  It  ought,  of  course,  to  be  at  the  bottom 
or  nowhere. 

A  Doubtful  Transaction. — W.  A.  writes:  “Seeing  an  advertisement  of  a 
‘set’  by  a  good  firm  at  a  low  price,  I  sent  the  money  for  it,  but  have 
not  received  the  apparatus,  nor  can  I  get  any  answer  to  three  letters  I 
have  written.  It  is  now  ten  days  since  I  sent  the  money.  What  shall 
Ido?  The  place  is  over  two  huudred  miles  away.” — Lose  no  time  in 
communicating  with  the  Superintendent  of  Police  in  the  district,  giving 
full  particulars.  The  thing  looks  very  like  a  fraud. 

Cleaning  Varnished  Gelatine  Plates.— -A.  Welsh  asks  how  to  get  the 
films  off  dry  plates  that  have  been  varnished  ? — Soak  the  plates  for  a 
day  or  two  in  water,  to  which  a  little  American  potash,  or  a  little 
caustic  soda,  has  been  added.  Then  put  into  hot  water,  and  the  films 
will  come  off  readily.  It  is  a  little  doubtful,  at  the  present  price  of 
silver,  if  the  metal  recovered  will  pay  for  the  trouble,  that  is,  if  the 
value  of  time  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Cheap  Enlargements.— Popular  asks  :  “  What  enlarging  paper  most  closely 
resembles  the  collodion  transfer,  and  to  be  equally  suitable  for  rapid 
colouring,  or  nearly  so,  sizes,  say,  from  cabinet  up  to  15x12,  either 
busts  or  full  figure  1  Ordinary  bromide  paper  seems  altogether  too 
‘  cold  ’  to  obtain  the  result  desired  in  a  cheap  and  effective  way.” — We 
can  suggest  nothing  better  for  the  purpose,  if  price  is  the  chief  con¬ 
sideration,  than  bromide  paper.  With  judicious  development  an 
objectionable  cold  tone  may  be  avoided. 

Sticky  Camera  Bellows. — H.  Pinche  says :  “  On  opening  my  camera  to-day 
— the  first  time  for  months — I  found  the  bellows  all  sticking  together, 
and,  when  separated  and  folded  up  again,  it  sticks  as  before.  It  is  some 
kind  of  imitation  leather,  with,  I  fancy,  indiarubber  in  its  composition, 
by  the  smell.  Can  this  be  remedied?” — It  is  very  doubtful.  The  only 
thing  we  can  suggest  is  to  rub  French  chalk  well  into  the  folds,  and 
repeat  the  treatment  from  time  to  time.  The  best  remedy,  however, 
is  to  have  a  new  bellows  to  the  camera,  as  the  composition  covering  has 
apparently  perished. 


Flexible  Support. — C.  Andrews  asks  “  What  is  the  meaning  of  flexible 
support  in  carbon  printing,  and  what  is  it  ?”  and  says,  “  Are  not  all 
carbon  prints  on  paper  on  a  flexible  support  ?” — Yes,  of  course  they  are  ; 
but  the  term  flexible  support  is  applied  to  a  temporary  support  of  a 
flexible  character,  on  which  the  picture  is  developed,  to  be  alterwards 
transferred  to  another,  in  contradistinction  to  its  being  developed  on  a 
ridged  one,  such  as  glass,  zinc,  &c.  The  commercial  flexible  support  is 
paper  coated  first  with  insoluble  gelatine,  and  then  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  shellac.  Before  use  it  is  rubbed  over  with  a  mixture  of 
resin,  beeswax,  and  turpentine,  and  then  polished  off  with  a  clean  rag. 
From  this  support  the  carbon  image  may  be  transferred,  non-reversed, 
to  paper  or  any  other  material. 


Copying  Vases. — Terra  Vases  writes  as  follows  :  “Would  you  kindly  reply 
as  to  what  is  the  best  method  to  photograph  a  terra-cotta  vase  with 
black  shiny  figures  on  ?  We  have  to  take  several,  and  the  difficulty  is 
to  get  rid  of  the  bright  light  reflected  upon  the  black  figures.  We  have 
to  make  outlines  of  all  detail,  photograph  first,  and,  after  tracing,  dis¬ 
solve  out  the  basis  with  mercury.  But  this  reflection  destroys  some  of 
the  detail  and  outline,  and,  as  these  vases  are  very  ancient,  we  must  get 
the  drawing  absolutely  perfect,  being  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating.” — 
It  is  very  much  a  question  of  lighting  the  subjects,  so  that  light  from 
the  bright  parts  is  not  reflected  direct  into  the  lens.  The  glazed  portions 
can  also  be  dulled  by  dabbing  them  over  with  putty,  to  which  a  little 
black  pigment,  such  as  lamp-black,  has  been  added. 


Apprenticeship. — Gelatine  writes  thus  :  “I  am  an  apprentice,  having  given 
twenty  pounds’  fee.  The  first  year  was  chiefly  spent  in  going  with 
messages,  the  second  year  assisting  at  enamelling.  Now,  in  my  third 
year,  I  am  in  the  studio.  The  master  wants  me  to  go  back  to  the 
enamelling,  as  the  enameller  has  left.  I  have  refused.  Can  he  compel 
me,  it  being  my  last  year  ?  Personally  he  is  not  a  photographer,  and, 
only  for  the  kindness  of  the  operator,  I  would  be  a  duffer.” — This  seems 
to  be  another  case  of  taking  fees  with  apprentices,  more  with  the  idea 
of  getting  work  done  cheaply  than  with  the  view  to  teaching  the  busi¬ 
ness.  We  should  say  that  our  correspondent  would  be  quite  justified  in 
not  continuing  to  do  such  work  as  enamelling  in  the  last  year  of  his 
term.  He  could  certainly,  in  a  court  of  law,  compel  his  master  to 
properly  teach  him  his  business— and  studio  work  is  the  most  important 
part  of  it,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  indentures — or  return  the  money 
paid. 

An  Amusing  Reply. — Richardson  Brown  (who  says  he  has  no  connexion 
with  the  party  who  replied  to  the  question)  writes  as  follows  :  “  Re 
your  paragraph  ‘An  Amusing  Reply.’  In  a  handbook  by  Mr.  J.  Pike 
you  will  find  the  following  recommended.  Saturated  solution  sulphate 
soda,  6  to  10  drachms ;  water,  3^  ounces ;  pyro,  15  grains ;  and  saturated 
solution  carb.  soda,  50  to  100  drops.  This  I  have  repeatedly  used, 
and  can  testify  to  its  general  good  qualities  ;  and  as  sulphate  is  much 
cheaper  than  sulphite,  and  carb.  soda  (otherwise  washing  soda)  is,  in 
such  a  small  quantity,  absolutely  without  value,  I  cannot  see  but  that 
the  question  asked  is  answered  so  far  in  a  proper  and  businesslike  way. 
As  no  size  of  plate  is  mentioned,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  writer 
alluded  to  one  of  the  popular  sizes,  say,  half-plate  or  quarter-plate,  and  I 
think,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  test  the  sulphate,  you  will  allow 
that  it  gives  a  good  clear  negative  full  of  detail  and  perfectly  free  from 
fog.  Of  course,  the  hypophosphate  is  a  printer's  error,  and  it  may  be 
amusing  or  otherwise,  but  to  the  man  who  tries  it  probably  otherwise.” 
— As  Richardson  Brown’s  letter  will  probably  be  as  amusing  to  our 
readers  as  the  reply  we  quoted  last  week  was,  we  give  it  in  full.  Is  it 
not  rather  a  pity  that  Mr.  Brown  did  not  correct  the  “  printer’s  error” 
in  the  paper  in  which  it  appeared  for  the  benefit  of  the  one-  wl&o  put  the 
query,  instead  of  explaining  it  to  us  ? 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 


To  the  list  of  those  firms  who  supply  coils,  batteries,  and 
Crookes’  tubes,  for  experimental  work  with  the  Rontgen  rays, 
must  be  added  the  name  of  Messrs.  Perken,  Son,  &  Rayment, 
Hatton-garden,  E.C. 

■X-  ¥  4t 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Photographic  Exhibition 
which  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  are  about  to  hold  in  the 
new  Camphill  Gallery  bids  fair  to  be  of  a  successful  nature. 
It  will  open  early  in  June,  for  about  four  months,  and  will  be 
thoroughly  representative  of  practical  photography,  while  colour 
work  and  reproduction  processes  generally  will  receive  much 
attention.  The  scientific  and  other  sections  are  being  organized 
under  competent  direction,  and  the  Exhibition  will  follow  the 
lines  given  in  the  preliminary  prospectus,  which  we  quoted  in 
the  Journal  of  March  6. 

v 

*  *  * 


With  reference  to  some  correspondence  that  appeared  in  our 
joages  last  September  upon  the  subject  of  a  “free”  baby 
oortrait  scheme,  started  by  M.  Jarchy,  a  photographer,  of 


Union-road,  Rotherhithe,  we  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  a  correspondent  who  lives  in  that  neighbourhood  :  “You 
will,  no  doubt,  remember  that  last  September  several  letters 
appeared  in  the  Journal  re  free  babies’  photographs ;  1000 
babies  were  advertised  for  by  M.  Jarchy,  of  Union-road, 
Rotherhithe,  to  be  photographed  free  of  any  charge  whatever. 
It  was  said  that  M.  Jarchy  would  not  take  any  of  these  free 
photographs  without  a  frame  was  purchased  from  him  for 
2s.  9 d.  M.  Jarchy  denied  this.  Any  way,  sir,  he  sent  you  a 
circular,  and  on  that  circular  it  stated  that  M.  Jarchy  was 
going  to  give  three  prizes — 1st,  gold  medal ;  2nd,  silver  medal ; 
3rd,  oil  portrait,  natural  size,  in  a  frame.  The  last  day  for 
taking  these  so-called  free  photographs  was  September  15, 
1895,  seven  months  ago,  and  there  are  several  inhabitants  of 
South  London  anxious  to  know  when  M.  Jarchy  is  going  to 
hold  the  baby  show  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  distribute  the 
prizes.  Might  I  ask,  sir,  that  M.  Jarchy  may  reply  through 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  when  he  intends  to 
award  the  prizes  and  hold  the  baby  show  %  ”  We  shall  be 
happy  to  afford  M.  Jarchy  the  opportunity  of  utilising  our 
pages  for  the  information  he  is,  no  doubt,  eager  to  give,  and 
which  certainly  seems  called  for.  In  order  to  assist  him  in 
framing  his  reply,  we  refer  him  to  pages  580  and  597  (Sep¬ 
tember  13  and  20)  of  our  volume  for  1895,  where  he  will  find 
reproduced  a  circular  and  a  letter  of  which  he  was  the  author. 
He  may  desire  to  refresh  his  memory  with  the  statements  and 
promises  there  made. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  correspondents  of  the  daily  papers  inform  us 
that  Mr.  Edison’s  vitascope  was  exhibited  in  New  York  last 
week.  “  A  series  of  life-size  figures  were  projected  on  a  screen 
which  reproduced  dances  and  prize  fights  with  startling  fidelity. 
The  splashing  of  waves  on  the  seashore  was  also  reproduced.” 
The  “  vitascope  ”  appears  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
screen  kinetoscope  of  Lumiere,  Paul,  or  Acres.  The  great 
genius  of  Menlo  Park  seems  to  have  developed  quite  a  passion 
for  following  in  the  footsteps  of  other  inventors,  a  sign,  maybe, 
of  greatness  and  genius  as  it  is  understood  across  the  Atlantic. 

*  *  * 

Any  movement  which  has  for  its  object  the  preservation  in 
their  natural  beauties  of  our  commons  and  open  spaces  deserves 
the  support  of  all  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  among  whom  photo¬ 
graphers  should  be  not  the  least  prominent.  The  Gospel  Oak 
Photographic  Society,  which  has  its  location  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Hampstead,  has,  with  commendable  vigilance,  cast  an 
eye  upon  the  gardening  operations  of  the  London  County 
Council  on  the  north-western  heights,  and  has  felt  compelled  to 
pass  the  following  resolutions  :  “  That  the  Gospel  Oak  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  while  appreciating  the  efforts  of  the  London 
County  Council  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parliament  Hill  Fields, 
desires  to  record  an  emphatic  protest  against  the  gardening 
operations  being  conducted  on  the  western  portions  of  Hamp¬ 
stead  Heath,  and  more  particularly  against  any  interference 
with  the  lake  known  as  the  ‘  Leg  of  Mutton  ’  pond,  whereby  its 
picturesque  beauty  may  become  impaired.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  London  County  Council  and  the 
Vestries  of  St.  Pancras  and  Hampstead,  with  an  earnest  re¬ 
quest  that  the  operations  complained  of  may  be  at  once  sus¬ 
pended.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  also  sent  to  the  photo¬ 
graphic  press  and  societies  in  London,  with  a  view  of  obtain¬ 
ing  their  co-operation  in  the  matter.” 

*  *  * 

We  congratulate  the  Gospel  Oak  Society  on  its  action  in 
this  matter;  it  has  set  an  example  of  public  usefulness  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  be  lost  upon  other  photographic 
societies,  whose  energies  might  not  be  wasted  if  directed  to  the 
defence  of  nature  against  the  thoughtless  aggression  of  County 
Councils  and  similar  bodies.  We  trust  the  Gospel  Oak  Society 
will  be  supported  in  their  laudable  efforts  to  save  Hampstead 
Heath,  which  so  many  know  and  admire,  from  needless  “im¬ 
provement.” 

- ♦ - 

.  RECOVERING  GOLD  FROM  OLD  TONING  BATHS. 

A  question  on  this  subject,  asked  at  a  recent  London  and 
Provincial  Photographic  Association  meeting,  tells  us  that 
information  thereon  is  still  wanted,  though  the  matter  has 
been  treated  in  these  columns  before  with  some  amount  of 
fulness ;  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  more  modern 
toning  baths  differ  materially  from  the  old  alkaline  toning 
solutions,  some  little  uncertainty  may  be  felt  as  to  how 
far  the  old  methods  may  be  available.  A  reference  to  some 
of  the  earliest  editions  of  Hardwich’s  Photographic  Chemistry 
will  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  familiar  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment,  ^hich  are  as  useful  now  as  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  The  standard  method  of  throwing  down  the 
gold  remaining  from  spent  solutions  is  to  add  a  solution  of 
ordinary  sulphate  of  iron.  The  gold  is  thrown  down  in  fine 
powder.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  most  usually 
adopted  plan — that  with  sulphate  of  iron — should  not  be 
adopted  with  sulphocyanide  toning  baths.  There  is,  however, 
this  point  of  difference  :  An  old  sample  of  iron  crystals .  that 
have  browned  by  long  keeping  will  be  quite  effectual ;  but  the 
presence  of  the  precipitate  will  be  masked  by  the  deep  blood- 
red  colour  that  will  be  produced  by  the  oxidised  portion  of  the 
crystals,  a  very  minute  quantity  of  a  ferric  salt  sufficing  to 
deeply  colour  a  large  body  of  liquid  upon  the  addition  of  a 
sulphocyanide.  With  ferrous  salts,  such  as  the  clean  crystals 
of  what  is  familiarly  known  as  protosulphate  of  iron,  no  dis¬ 
colouration  at  all  is  produced. 

Hence,  where  both  kinds  of  toning  solutions  are  employed, 
the  disused  solutions  may  all  be  poured  in  one  waste  jar,  and 
at  a  suitable  time  thrown  down.  It  will,  however,  be  better 
to  choose  nice  clean  crystals  of  the  iron  salt,  and,  if  the  only 
store  at  hand  be  browned,  they  may  be  washed  in  a  little 
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water  before  being  dissolved.  The  chief  part  of  the  ferric  salt’ 
being  on  the  surface  of  the  crystals,  it  will  leave  a  comparatively 
pure  salt  behind,  which  may  then  be  used.  We  may  again 
remind  the  reader  that  the  gold  takes  a  considerable  time  to 
deposit  entirely,  so  that  the  precipitating  vessel  should  be  left 
for  at  least  a  day  before  pouring  off  the  supernatant  lluid. 
When  strong  solutions  of  gold  are  precipitated,  however,  the 
metal  falls  down  in  heavier  and  more  coherent  particles ;  but 
this  is  an  unlikely  state  of  things  under  the  circumstances  we 
are  considering 

The  precipitate  thus  obtained  is  liable  to  be  contaminated 
with  organic  matter,  with  silver,  and  with  iron,  even  after  being 
well  washed,  as  is  absolutely  necessary.  Hence  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  them,  for  the  double  purpose  of  securing 
pure  gold  for  re  solution  and  of  ascertaining  the  exact  weight. 
By  a  series  of  successive  washings  in  ammonia,  water,  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  the  gold  would  be  fit  for  final  washing  in  a  small 
filter,  which  should  then  be  dried,  and  the  filter  paper  with  its. 
contained  gold  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  crucible  and 
then  weighed,  making  a  suitable  allowance  for  the  weight  of 
the  charred  paper. 

This  residue  may  then  be  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat  in- 
aqua  regia  in  as  small  a  quantity  as  possible.  The  result  will 
be  a  strongly  acid  solution  of  the  acid  chloride  of  gold.  It  will 
be  safe  to  consider  that  the  gold  used  will  produce  double  its 
weight  of  chloride  of  gold.  It  may  be  kept  in  solution  of  the 
usual  strength,  as  the  evaporating  down  and  the  reducing  of 
this  solution  to  the  crystalline  form  is  not  really  necessary, 
and,  is,  moreover,  a  piece  of  work  rather  beyond  the  inexpe¬ 
rienced  photographer. 

It  will  be  quite  evident,  from  these  remarks,  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  gold  residues  is  not  an  extremely  simple  matter,  like 
throwing  down  chloride  of  silver  from  the  washing  solutions, 
and  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  the  game  is  worth 
the  candle.  That  it  is  worth  while  to  obtain  all  the  remaining 
gold  from  spent  toning  baths  there  is  no  doubt,  the  only 
point  is  as  to  which  of  the  available  methods  involves  the 
least  trouble  consistent  with  the  avoidance  of  loss  of  the. 
material. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  we  very  much  doubt  the  advisability 
of  taking  this  trouble,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

We  have  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a 
number  of  the  credit  notes  of  the  metal  refiners  received  by 
a  well-known  photographer,  who  sends  all  his  residues  away. 
For  a  series  of  years  the  price  given  for  the  silver  obtained 
ranged  from  3s.  2d.  to  3s.  5 d.  per  ounce,  a  value  which  is 
about  twenty  per  cent,  above  the  market  price  of  pure  silver. 
Then,  about  twelve  months  or  so  ago,  the  price  allowed  ex¬ 
ceeded  5s.  per  ounce.  When  asked  for  an  explanation,  the 
gentleman  in  question  informed  us  that  the  increased  price 
dated  about  from  the  time  when  he  took  up  P.O.P.  and  the 
sulphocyanide  bath.  All  his  waste  baths  |were  thrown  in  the 
waste  hypo  vat,  and  the  gold  went  down  with  the  silver.  If 
we  assume  that  the  residues  sent  away  included  about  equal 
parts  of  a  mixture  of  chloride  and  burnt  silver  paper,  and  of 
hypo  precipitate,  we  see  that  the  auric  argentic  precipitate 
from  the  hypo  alone  would  be  worth  10s.  or  15s.  an  ounce. 

^From  this  and  the  previous  considerations  adduced,  it  is  a 
fair  inference  to  draw  that,  on  the  whole,  the  best  way  to  treat 
old  gold  baths  is  to  throw  them  all  into  the  old  hypo  tub  ;  but 
is  such  a  “tub”  usually  to  be  found  1  We  have  often  dealt 
with  this  subject,  and  we  may  once  more  have  something  to 
say  upon  it  at  no  distant  day. 
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An  Isochromatic  liens. — The  Standard ,  one  day  last  week, 
in  a  notice  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Hepworth’s  lecture  on  “  Up-to-date  Photo¬ 
graphy,”  says,  Amongst  the  novelties  dealt  with  is  “the  true  reuder- 
of  colours  in  relationships  of  black  and  white  by  the  isochromatic 
lens.”  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  photographic  lenses 
■during  the  last  few  years,  but  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  heard  of 
an  isochromatic  one.  _ 


A  Novel  Adjunct  to  Photography.— Photographers  as 
a  rule,  nowadays,  do  not  make  fortunes,  or,  at  least,  so  quickly  as 
not  a  few  did  in  years  gone  by.  Many  now  have  to  supplement 
photography  by  other  trades  or  professions  even  to  make  a  living. 
The  latest  we  have  heard  of  with  the  view  to  a  fortune  is,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  photography,  that  of  telling  the  fortunes  of  others.  For  this 
a  photographer  was  last  week  sentenced,  at  Canterbury,  to  two 
months’  hard  labour.  Fortune-telling,  on  the  face  of  it,  should  be  a 
'lucrative  calling,  seeing  that  it  requires  no  stock  in  trade  or  cost  for 
material ;  but,  as  it  involves  the  risk  of  a  couple  of  months’  “  hard  ’’ 
occasionally,  it  is  not  so  very  profitable,  after  all. 


Spring*  and  Photography. — Spring  and  its  effects  are  now 
with  us,  and  we  remind  our'  readers,  as  we  have  done  in  some  pre¬ 
vious  years,  that  there  are  many  subjects  that  may  be  successfully 
photographed  now  which  cannot  be  done  at  any  other  time  with  any¬ 
thing  like  satisfaction.  There  are,  as  most  are  aware,  some  subjects 
that  are  so  buried  with  trees  that  they  are  quite  hidden  when  the 
foliage  is  on,  and  to  take  them  when  the  trees  are  devoid  of  it  means  a 
sombre  and  cheerless  picture.  But,  if  the  view  be  taken  now,  while 
the  leaves  are  small  and  the  colour  is  light,  excellent  pictures,  with 
■quite  a  summer  aspect,  may  be  secured,  yet  showing  the  principal 
object  as  well  as  if  it  were  photographed  when  the  trees  were  leaf¬ 
less.  If  the  opportunity  be  lost  now,  it  will  not  occur  again  for  a 
year.  There  are  many  woodland  scenes,  too,  that  will  make  excel¬ 
lent  pictures  now  that  it  would  be  utterly  useless  to  attempt  when 
the  trees  have  put  on  their  full  summer  garb. 


The  metric  System. — The  general  adoption  of  this  system 
in  this  country  seems  to  be  as  far  off  as  ever,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  reply  given  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  House  of  Commons  one  day 
■last  week.  He  said  that  he  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  within 
the  range  of  practical  politics  to  impose  by  law  on  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  so  great  a  change  in  their  ordinary  habits  as  would 
be  involved  in  giving  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Metric  System.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  for,  sooner  or  later, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  adopted  here.  England  and  America 
are  about  the  only  countries  in  the  world  that  do  not  use  that  system 
in  weights  and  measures.  A  Bill  on  the  subject  has  been  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
result  of  that,  if  it  passes  into  law,  may  have  some  influence  here,  as 
we  shall  then  be  left  alone  in  the  world  with  our  old  system.  All 
Continental  photographic  formulae  are  given  on  the  metric  system, 
and  often  suffer  by  being  put  into  English  grains  and  ounces,  inches 
and  feet. 


Amateur  Photographers  and  the  National  Gallery. 

— It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few  weeks  back  we  made  some 
comments  on  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Craigie  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  with  reference  to  the 
refusal  to  allow  amateurs  to  photograph  the  pictures.  Last  week  a 
question  on  the  subject  was  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the  reply  given  by  Mr.  Ilanbury  was 
practically  the  same  as  the  reasons  we  gave  as  to  why  they  should 
not  have  the  right,  with  further  remarks  added.  It  was  mentioned 
that  students  are  admitted  to  photograph  the  pictures,  on  the  ground 
that  they  improve  themselves  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  art 
by  the  study  of  the  works  of  great  masters.  But  no  such  case  can 
be  pleaded  for  amateur  photographers,  who  will  gain  nothiug  in  the 
practice  of  their  art  that  they  could  not  acquire  by  photographing 
any  picture  not  in  the  national  collection ;  also,  that,  if  they  desired 
to  possess  the  copy  of  a  picture,  they  could  do  so  at  a  cheap  rate  in 


the  market.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  Mr.  Hanbury’s 
reply  evoked  an  emphatic  “ Hear,  hear”  from  the  majority  of  the 
Members  present  in  the  House. 


A  Valuable  Engraving. — It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
proof  of  the  value  of  a  thing  is  what  it  will  sell  for.  On  Saturday 
last,  at  Sotheby’s  rooms,  an  engraving  was  disposed  of  at  auction 
for  no  less  a  sum  than  300/.  This  is  about  the  highest  price  we 
remember  an  engraving  fetching  “  under  the  hammer.”  The  print 
in  question  is  a  mezzotint  by  Prince  Rupert  of  Bavaria,  entitled, 
The  Executioner  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  is  said  that  this  is  one 
of  the  oldest  mezzotints  known.  As  time  passes,  so  will  old  en¬ 
gravings,  both  line  and  mezzotint,  increase  in  value,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  these  styles  of  engraving  are  fast  becoming  a  lost  art. 
As  the  old  engravers  have  died  off,  there  have  been  no  new  ones 
trained  to  take  their  places.  Photogravure  has,  no  doubt,  had  much 
to  do  with  this,  and  we  doubt  very  much,  in  face  of  the  perfection  it 
has  now  attained,  that,  however  skilful  an  engraver  of  the  old  stjle 
might  be,  he  would  now  find  his  work  remunerative.  Further, 
plates  that  used  to  take  even  years  to  engrave  are  now  produced  by 
photogravure  in  a  few  weeks — an  important  consideration,  particu¬ 
larly  with  subjects  of  passing  interest. 


Guildhall  Water-Colour  Exhibition. — The  annual  loan 
collection  of  pictures  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  Art  Gallery  of  the 
Corporation  of  London,  and  a  very  fine  one  it  is.  This  year  it  is 
confined  entirely  to  water-colcur  pictures,  of  which  there  are  about 
160,  all  of  the  British  school.  Several  of  the  works  have  never 
before  been  publicly  exhibited  ;  notable  is  one  lent  by  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  Henry  Tidey’s  The  Feast  of  Roses  from  Moore's  “  Lalla 
Rookh,”  also  about  twenty  little  vignettes  by  Turner,  lent  by  Sir 
Donald  Currie.  Amongst  the  names  of  the  artists  represented  may 
be  mentioned  David  Cox,  De  Wint,  Copley  Fielding,  Birket  Foster, 
Sir  John  Gilbert,  Prout,  Holman  Hunt,  Millais,  Poynter,  J.  W.  M. 
Turner,  Clarkson  Stanfield,  and  many  others  of  equal  fame. 


A  great  deal  has  been  said  at  times  about  the  fading  of  water 
colours,  and  that  makes  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  additionally  in¬ 
teresting  to  those  who  have  to  do  with  photographs  finished  in  water 
colours.  In  some  of  the  oldest  works  shown  at  Guildhall — the  cata¬ 
logue  gives  the  date  of  the  majority  of  the  pictures — the  colours  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  as  strong  and  brilliant  as  the  day  they  were  painted  ;  but 
that  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  said  of  all,  even  those  of  compara¬ 
tively  recent  date.  This  rather  inclines  one  to  think  that  modern 
masters  are  not  so  particular  as  to  the  pigments  they  employ  as 
regards  stability  as  were  those  of  the  older  school.  However,  very 
much  may  be  due  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  different  pictures 
have  been  kept  as  regards  exposure  to  strong  light  and  varying  at¬ 
mospheric  conditions.  _ 


As  this  is  the  only  chance  that  the  public  will  have  of  seeing  many 
of  these  works,  the  opportunity  should  not  be  lost.  The  Exhibition 
will  remain  open  till  July  31,  on  week  days  from  10  till  7,  and  on 
Sundays  from  3  till  7.  The  admission  is  free.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  five  of  these  annual  loan  exhibitions  have  been  held,  and  they 
were  visited  by  nearly  a  million  persons,  a  very  good  proof  that  they 
are  appreciated.  In  addition  to  the  water  colours  is  the  collection  of 
works  illustrating  the  sculptor  Goldsmith’s,  a  gem-engraver,  art, 
chiefly  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  lent  by  Sir  J.  C._ 
Robinson.  These  were  in  the  Exhibition  of  last  year. 

^  * 

PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  RONTGEN  RAYS. 
The  inquiry  by  “rhotophil”  (apparently  from  abroad),  in  last  week’s 
Journal,  has  confirmed  me  in  an  impression  I  have  for  some  time 
felt,  that  some  practical  instruction  in  the  necessary  working 
details  would  be  interesting  and  useful  to  a  large  number  of  readers 
of  this  Journal,  who,  being  quite  ignorant  of  electrical  matters, 
scarcely  know  how  to  set  about  fitting  up  the  needful  apparatus, 
and  who,  indeed,  do  not  know  what  is  needful. 
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This  information  I  hope  to  be  able  to  supply  in  the  following 
chapter,  with  also  some  idea  of  the  cost.  It  is  abou  t  ur  y  7®“* 
since  I  first  worked  with  the  apparatus  known  as  a  Ruhmkorff  coil, 
and  the  experience  since  accumulated  I  hare  found  useful  in  enabling 
me  at  once  to  set  to  work  with  the  Rontgen  rays. 

It  will  be  well  to  “begin  at  the  beginning,  as  I  am  assuming 
that  my  readers  know  nothing  practically  of  what  is  required. 
Every  one  is,  of  course,  aware  that  the  new  rays  are  connected  with 
electricity  and  Crookes’  tubes;  what  the  latter  are,  and  how  the 
electricity  is  utilised,  will  be  seen.  The  process  may  be  briefly 
epitomised:  The  electricity  is  first  generated,  then  altered  m 
character  by  being  passed  through  a  species  of  transformer  terme 
an  intensity  coil,  then  passed  into  a  suitable  Crookes  tube.  There 
then  emanate  from  the  tube  the  new  rays  which  have  equally  in 
terested  the  general  and  the  scientific  public,  and  about  which 
will  not  be  needful  for  me  to  write. 

The  Source  of  Electricity. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  use  one  of  the  many  forms  of  “frictional 
electricity  machines  ”  (to  use  a  popular  form  of  description),  i.e., 
that  kind  of  machine  in  which  a  glass  plate  or  plates,  or  a  g  ass 
cylinder,  is  turned  by  a  handle  when  electricity  is  generated;  but, 
for  practical  purposes,  it  will  be  well  to  disregard  these  entirely,  and 
look  to  current  or  Voltaic  electricity  as  the  source  of  the  required 
energv-  This,  where  no  local  electric  supply  is  available,  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  one  or  other  of  a  very  large  number  of  forms  of 
“battery,”  the  choice  being  dependent  on  various  considerations. 
The  battery,  the  source  of  electricity,  may  be  likened  to  the  boi  er 
of  a  steam  engine,  the  coil  being  represented  by  the  engine,  and  the 
forms  of  battery  are  as  varied  as  are  those  of  boilers.  For  coi  wor 
it  is  desirable  to  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  electric  current  of  hig 
power,  and  to  have  it  readily  available  and  constant  m  character. 
First  and  foremost  among  these  sources  must  be  placed  the  we 
known,  or,  at  least,  often-quoted,  “  accumulator ;  but  these  are 
more  costly  and  involve,  when  they  are  exhausted,  either  the  des¬ 
patch  to  a  storage  company  for  recharging,  or  this  being  done  by 
means  of  a  voltaic  battery.  As  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
recommend  the  cheapest  and  easiest  mode  possible  consistent  with 
good  work,  I  will  leave  this  form  aside,  after  saying  that,  where 
available,  it  is  the  best  form  for  many  reasons. 

The  Leclanche  battery,  that  may  be  in  the  possession  of  some 
readers,  is  by  no  means  a  desirable  form,  as  it  quickly  polarises 
ie,  ceases  to  work  till  « rested,”  and  a  large  number  is  required  to 
obtain  the  requisite  amount  and  strength  of  current.  .  It  will  not  be 
desirable  to  enumerate  all  possible  forms  of  batteries  but  a  few 
useful  forms  will  be  referred  to.  They  are  the  Grove,  Bunsen,  an 
bichromate  batteries,  in  order  of  their  excellence  The  Grove 
“cells”  (i.e.,  batteries  or  electricity -producers)  are  the  dearest  and 
best;  the  Bunsen’s  are  almost,  but  not  quite,  as  good,  and  t  e 
bichromate  batteries  are  exceedingly  useful,  handy,  and  free  from 
chemical  vapours.  For  small  coils,  nothing  could  be  more  handy 
for  an  hour  or  two’s  work;  but,  for  larger  coils,  they  become  ex¬ 
pensive  if  the  necessary  arrangements  for  disconnecting,  &c.,  when 
not  in  use,  be  applied.  The  “two-fluid”  bichromates  are  more 
useful  than  the  “single-fluid,”  but,  being  more  complicated, 
they  are  less  removed  from  the  Grove  and  Bunsen  patterns. 
If  however,  little  work  is  required  of  them,  half  an  hour  or  so, 
occasionally,  a  supply  of  the  bottle  form  is  serviceable  if  they  are 
kept  clean,  and  free  from 'the  crystals  that  are  apt  to  accumulate 
upon  the  working  parts.  If  it  be  desired  to  work  for  a  few  hours 
together,  and  to  get  the  best  form  of  current  possible  constant  tor 
several  hours  together,  my  strong  advice  is,  when  accumulators 
are  not  available,  to  select  a  Grove  or  Bunsen,  preferably 
the  former,  which  is  considerably  dearer  than  the  Bunsen,  but 
more  durable  if  properly  worked,  and  giving  a  stronger  supp  y 
of  the  electric  current.  It  consists  of  an  outer  cell  of  glazed 
-  earthenware,  in  which  fits  a  second,  smaller,  cell  of  porous  earthen¬ 
ware.  A  piece  of  zinc,  bent  letter  U  shape,  is  placed  in  the  larger 
cell  with  the  other  cell  inside  it.  Within  the  latter  hangs  a  piece  of 
platinum  sheet.  Proper  fittings  are  supplied  for  attaching  wires  to 
lead  away  the  current  generated  in  these  cells.  They  are  put  in 
action  by  filling  the  outer  cell  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (about 


1 :12  is  a  good  proportion),  and  the  inner  cell  with  strong  commer¬ 
cial  nitric  acid.  This  battery  should  either  be  placed  in  the  open 
air  or  in  a  fireplace  with  a  good  draught  up  the  chimney,  as,  after  it 
has  been  working  some  little  time,  it  gives  oil  objectionable  fumes  of 
nitrous  acid,  offensive  to  the  senses  and  injurious  to  any  metal 
fittings  which  they  may  come  into  contact  with.  Lenses  and 
cameras  would  soon  be  injured  if  the  fumes  were  allowed  to  escape 
in  a  studio,  for  instance.  It  is  an  important  point,  to  avoid  wasting 
the  zinc,  and  to  prevent  the  current  being  depreciated,  to  keep  the 
zincs  well  amalgamated  with  mercury.  Many  plans  are  recom¬ 
mended,  but  the  simplest  I  think  will  be  the  one  I  adopt.  Some 
bichloride  of  mercury  is  placed  in  a  cup,  and  a  mixture  ot  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  and  water  (one  to  three) poured  upon  it,  and  the  mercury 
salt,  say  one  to  ten  of  solution.  This  mixture  is  well  rubbed  over 
the  zinc  surfaces,  especially  at  the  inside  of  the  U,  with  a  piece  of 
stick  on  which  has  been  tied  a  piece  of  rag  or  cotton-wool.  1  be- 
zinc  will  then  be  covered  with  a  film  of  mercury,  the  advantage  of 
which  lies  in  the  fact  that,  when  the  battery  is  not  working,  there 
will  be  little  if  any  wasting  of  the  zinc  by  the  acid  acting  upon  it. 
The  battery  is  working  when  the  wire  leading  from  the  zinc  is- 
connected  (either  through  the  coil  or  otherwise)  with  that  from  the 
platinum.  When  several  cells  are  employed,  the  zinc  should  be 
joined  to  the  platinum  and  that  to  the  next  zinc,  and  so  on,  the  two 
fluids  of  each  pair  forming  a  connecting  link  for  carrying  the  current, 
This  method  is  called  joining  the  cells  in  “  series,”  and  for  working  a 
coil  is  better  than  joining  all  the  zincs  to  one  leading  wire  and  all  the 
platinums  to  another  (“  joining  in  parallel  ”)i 

In  order  to  understand  electrical  references  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  positive  current  is  supposed  to-  go  out  of  the  battery  by  the 
platinum  and  to  enter  it  again  through  the  zinc,  the  former  being, 
termed  the  positive  pole  or  anode  ;  the  latter,  the  negative  pole  oi 
cathode. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  batteries,  I  should  impress  upon  the 
reader  the  desirability  of  most  carefully  cleaning  and  washing  all  the 
parts  when  putting  it  away.  The  acids  should  be  emptied  out 
(remembering  that  nitric  acid  (aqua  fortis)  is  a  most  corrosive  fluid) 
and  freely  diluted  with  water  when  running  them  into  the  sink. 
When  pouring  this  latter,  or,  indeed,  any  corrosive  fluid  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  very  great  care  should  be  taken  that  no  minute 
drops  are  allowed  to  splash  into  the  face,  a  very  little  will  suffice  to- 
blind  the  eye  if  spirted  in  it.  All  the  brasswork  should  be  well 
washed  and  dried,  as  the  screw  fittings  are  apt  to  corrode.  Messrs.. 
Griffin  have  recently  supplied  me  with  a  set  of  groved  cells  in  which 
the  ordinary  binding  screw  for  binding  the  platinum  to  zinc  ij 
replaced  by  a  brass  clip  worked  with  a  helical  spring  instead  of 
screw,  which  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  usual  pattern. 

G.  Watmouhh  Webster,  F.G.q.,  T.K.r.o. 

(To  be  continued.) 


i i 


DIGRESSIONS. 

Y. — The  Convention.. 

It  is  the  inalienable  right  of  every  man  to  have  a  holiday  at  least 
once  a  year  if  he  can  get  it,  and,  if  he  is  wise,  he  will  struggle  for 
it.  Then  let  him  beware  what  he  does  with  it,  it  is  too  precious  to 

be  wasted.  . ,  .  ,  .  ,  t  * 

Some  say  the  best  way  to  take  a  holiday  is  to  get  right  away  ou 
of  sight  and  sound  of  your  ordinary  occupation.  This  is  nonsense. 
I  know  it  from  practical  experience ;  I  have  tried  it  once  in  my  life 
and— “never  again  for  me.”  This  was  only  two  years  ago,  when  I 
went  on  a  cruise  in  lovely  waters,  and,  with  a  cruelty  that  made  me 
feel  bad,  left  my  camera  behind.  The-  agony  of  some  moments,  ot 
that  voyage  was  intense.  Lovely  subjects  would  persist  in  arising 
and  deriding  the  man  who  left  his  camera  at  home.  It  felt  wicked 
to  feel  wild  that  everything  was  so  beautiful.  There  was  one  time  1 
remember  that  was  so  bewilderingly  enchanting,  that  I  could  not 
stand  it,  and  sneaked  down  below  until  it  had  passed. 

What  is  man  without  the  means  by  which  he  lives,  especially  it 
those  means  have  been  chosen  as  a  delight  as  well  as  a  living  ?  Ask 
a  landscape  painter  to  come  into  the  country  and  forget  his  art- 
I  The  proverbial  London  waiter  enjoys  his  half-holiday  much  better  i 
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lie  employs  it  in  helping  a  friend,  or  taking  his  place,  and,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale,  I  have  heard  of  a  couple  of  millionaire  merchants 
stopping  in  the  middle  of  a  turnip  field  when  partridge-shooting,  to 
discuss  the  price  of  produce.  Even  a  golfer,  when  he  goes  for  a 
holiday,  takes  his  clubs  with  him,  and,  as  the  busines  in  life  of  every 
young  man  when  he  is  off  his  cycle  seems  to  be  golf,  he  certainly 
does  not  leave  shop  at  home. 

Having  exhaustively  proved  that  it  is  not  wise  to  leave  shop  at 
home,  the  next  thing  is  to  find  where  you  can  get  it  best.  Fortunately 
this  is  not  difficult  for  a  photographer  to  decide,  a  matter  which  is 
already  cut  and  dried  for  him.  It  is  now  becoming  one  of  the  best- 
known  facts  in  the  history  of  photography  that  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Convention,  wherever  it  is  held,  is  the  happiest  place  to 
enjoy  talking  shop  in  the  world  ;  it  is  a  fairy-land  of  make-believe, 
and  is  not  only  harmless,  but  salutary.  We’ Conventionists  do  some 
things  in  the  most  serious  and  solemn  manner,  as  though  we  were 
not  out  for  a  holiday.  We  have  an  exhibition,  so  that  we  can 
delightfully  abuse  each  other’s  works,  just  as  if  we  were  in  Piccadilly 
or  Pall  Mall;  we  read  solemn  papers  and  feel  good  ;  we  listen  and 
make-believe  we  are  scientific ;  we  dine — this  is  real — of  course,  we 
go  to  a  photographer  in  our  thousands  to  have  our  portraits  taken, 
like  all  good  people  ;  and,  of  course,  we  have  our  lantern  shows.  I 
am  not  sure  we  shall  be  safe  from  Rontgen  rays,  although  I  don’t  see 
how,  on  the  small  excuse  of  our  having  lent  the  electricians  a  prepared 
plate,  they  can  claim  sufficient  kindred  with  us  to  warrant  them  in 
disturbing  our  enjoyment.  There  are  other  matters  more  mysterious. 
After  all  is  over  for  the  day  and  everybody  has  retired,  I  have  heard 
it  whispered  that  there  are  heard  “  sounds  of  revelry  by  night,” 
supposed  by  those  who  study  the  occult  to  be  the  echoes  of  past 
Conventions  which  are  loth  to  lose  touch  with  the  present.  On  the 
next  occasion  I  hear  that  I  shall  be  a  past  master,  and  allowed  to 
investigate  these  out-of- focus  noises,  that  I  hope  give  delight  but 
hurt  not ;  unfortunately,  however,  I  also  hear  that  the  initiated 
become  for  ever  dumb,  and  unable  to  communicate  what  they  know- 

But  little  of  this  is  really  real,  or  feels  so.  It  is  just  something  on 
which  to  hang  some  good  solid  enjoyment.  It  is  becoming  a  truism 
that  no  public  bodies  on  this  earth  are  able  to  manage  excursions  so 
well  as  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Wet 
or  dry,  sunshine  or  shower,  or  all  mixed,  nothing  seems  to  interfere. 
At  Shrewsbury  last  year  the  county  was  at  our  service.  The  M.P.’s, 
mayors,  town  councillors,  town  clerks,  and  clerks  of  the  peace  of 
all  the  towns,  turned  out  to  do  us  honour  and  promote  our  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  delicate  attentions  was 
the  inauguration  of  a  splendid  new  flag  made  for  the  occasion  on  one 
of  the  grandest  castles.  When,  however,  that  flag  was  lowered  to 
suit  a  picture  which  was  thought  of  more  importance  than  a  senti¬ 
ment,  a  gloom  was  cast  over  the  town.  At  one  town,  we  did  not 
find  the  mayor  in  his  municipal  array  ready  to  meet  us,  it  was 
raining,  not  that  I  would  accuse  a  proud  Salopian  of  minding  rain ; 
somebody  had  blundered.  We  sent  for  his  Worship,  and  all  avail¬ 
able  members  of  the  council  were  hastily  assembled.  We  lectured 
them  on  their  duties,  and  they  opened  their  Town  Hall  to  us,  brought 
out  all  their  treasures,  and  behaved  very  well  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Towns  welcomed  us  in  our  hundreds ;  M.P.’s  luncheoned  us, 
manufacturers  turned  out  their  warehouses,  decorated  them  and 
feasted  us  ;  private  families  tea’d  us  on  their  lawns,  but  we  were  so 
true  to  our  art  that  we  always  returned  to — “  papers  !  ” 

How  comes  this  ?  It  is  not  always  easy  to  get  two  or  three  to 
gather  together  to  listen  to  a  paper.  The  reply  is  simple.  Because 
our  papers  do  not  frighten  us  ;  we  haven't  got  a  blackboard!  Nobody 
wants  to  explain  too  much  ;  we  have  no  bores.  There  is  always  a 
fear  that  in  every  assembly  of  men  there  may  be  one  who  won’t 
leave  off  talking ;  this  kind  is  rare,  but  exists.  I  hope  I  shall  never 
come  across  one. 

We  must  not  forget  we  are  holiday  photographers,  and  would  be 
even  as  little  children  for  the  time,  and  treated  as  such.  Give  us  as 
much  information  as  may  be  good  for  us ;  let  it  be  digestible,  we 
don’t  want  nightmares.  If  any  member  seems  inclined  to  go  too 
seriously  into  things,  to  ask  “  why  ”  too  often  ;  to  suggest  “  another 
way  ”  when  his  road  is  straight  before  him ;  it  would  perhaps  be  well 
to  feel  his  pulse,  or  look  at  his  tongue.  At  the  Convention  last 


year  there  were  no  invalids  of  the  kind,  all  were  in  perfect  health, 
everybody’s  pulse  did  “  temperately  keep  time.”  I  certainly  saw  one 
model  of  a  shutter  come  out  of  a  pocket,  but  it  was  quietly  hushed 
up,  there  was  no  scandal. 

I  am  an  official  this  year,  so  I  must  be  careful  what  I  write  ;  but, 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  don’t  think  anything  very 
definite  ever  comes  out  of  conferences.  Yet,  it  is  good  to  talk  things 
over.  There  is  often  more  effective  work  done  by  three  men  in  a 
corner  than  by  a  solemn  meeting,  and  the  Convention  affords  every 
facility  for  all  kinds  of  conferences,  from  a  conspiracy  of  two  to  a 
gathering  of  a  couple  of  hundreds.  There  are  plenty  of  good  sub¬ 
jects.  Here  is  one,  for  example :  Do  any  of  us  know  what  photo¬ 
graphy  really  is?  We  often  hear  of  it,  and  some  remarkable 
definitions  have  been  given.  The  very  latest  is  by  one  I  know  to  be 
so  admirably  conscientious  that  I  am  sure  it  is  his  honest  opinion, 
and,  when  high  authorities  go  wrong,  it  is  time  means  were  taken  to 
put  them  right. 

In  an  article  in  a  contemporary,  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  gives  his  notion 
of  what  photography  should  be.  Here  it  is :  “  Our  idea  of  progress 
as  photographers  is  to  perfect  our  existing  processes,  so  far  as  they 
may  be  of  value,  to  become,  individually,  more  skilled  in  them,  and 
to  find  new  principles  and  new  appliances  of  old  principles,  so  that 
new  processes  may  be  developed.”  Then  he  throws  down  the  glove, 
and  says,  “Probably  no  one  will  dispute  this.”  Won’t  they?  I 
dispute  it  altogether ;  if  I  were  a  vestryman  I  should  say  in  toto. 

This  is  where  the  mischief  lies  in  experimental  chemists  mistaking 
themselves  for  photographers ;  an  honest  mistake,  I  admit,  which  has 
been  led  up  to  for  many  years,  still  a  mistake  which  is  the  father  of 
mischief.  A  still  higher  authority  than  the  one  I  have  quoted,  the 
present  (I  think)  President  of  the  same  society,  once  defined  photo¬ 
graphy  as  “  painting  by  light.”  It  may  be  presumptuous  for  me  to 
say  I  entirely  agree  with  so  high  an  authority,  but  I  do.  I  agree 
also  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  photographer,  as  it  is  that  of  every 
worker  in  every  art,  to  become  more  skilled  in  it,  although  there  is 
danger  in  painting  the  lily  and  gilding  refined  gold,  but  I  cannot  see 
what  perfecting  processes  has  to  do  with  using  them. 

A  workman  may  perfect  a  paint  he  could  not  use ;  it  is  using  pro¬ 
cesses  that  is  photography  ;  and  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  “  photo¬ 
grapher  ’’—the  user — to  worry  around  after  those  elusive  “  new 
principles,”  or  multiplying  new  principles,  or  resuscitating  old  ones 
that  have  been  decently  buried.  But  there  is  something  worse  that 
all  this  leads  to,  which  seems  to  be  the  delight  of  those  who 
erroneously  call  themselves  photographers,  but  never  photograph  ;  I 
mean  that  Ghoul-like  proceeding  which  nearly  always  happens  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  anything  useful  is  brought  forward. 
Somebody  whose  chief  aim  in  life  seems  to  be  to  recollect  dead  pro¬ 
cesses  remembers  that  the  new  child  had  reputed  grandparents,  and 
hunts  for  their  forgotten  remains;  finds  and  unearths  them,  and 
exaltingly  shouts,  “  Look  here  !  this  is  the  real  old  antique  process, 
the  young  ’un’s  an  impostor!”  I  don’t  accuse  Mr.  Chapman  Jones, 
for  whom  I  have  much  respect,  and  if  he  will  come  to  the  Con¬ 
vention,  where  all  would  be  delighted  to  see  him,  I  would  argue  the 
matter  with  him  for  half  an  excursion. 

In  the  Year-Book  five  years  ago,  I  suggested  that  professional 
photographers  should  take  advantage  of  the  Convention  to  meet 
together,  and,  by  way  of  promoting  trade,  see  what  they  could  do  to¬ 
wards  ruling  the  fashions ,  and  teaching  the  easily  led  public  what  it 
should  buy.  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Professional  Photographers  to  throw  in  their 
lot  with  the  Convention  this  year,  or,  at  all  events,  take  their  annual 
holiday  at  the  same  time  and  place.  This  ought  to  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  'which  may  not — I  mean  which  I  hope  will — often  happen 
again,  for  a  large  number  of  photographers  to  hold  a  sort  of  con¬ 
ference  within  a  conference,  and  doing  that  which  in  them  lies  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  profession  generally.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  many  deem  any  attempt  at  combination  quite  hopeless ;  much 
in  the  past  has  taken  place  to  help  them  to  form  that  opinion,  but 
let  us  try  if  we  cannot  “  alter  all  that.”  We  are  altering  it.  Look 
at  the  Copyright  Union.  It  is  so  vast  a  body  that  it  would  not  do 
to  invite  the  unanimous  members  to  Leeds  during  the  Convention, 
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tlnre  may  not  be  room  in  the  town,  but  I  hope  we  may  see  eome  of 
the  leading  members. 

Of  course  it  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  the  Convention 
to  take  part  in  any  conferences  on  the  business  of  the  profession  (it 
being  a  body  of  photographers  only,  without  distinction  of  kind; 
there  are  no  divisions,  nor  any  labels);  but  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
often  affords  the  only  impetus  n  edcd. 

I  have  individually  a  strong  conviction  that  the  old  photography, 
as  seen  in  show-ca-es  and  shop  windows,  is  still  on  the  wan^,  and 
that  something  very  different,  and,  needless  to  say  much  better,  must 
follow  ;  also  that  the  coming  evolution  will  be  a  case  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  To  help  photographers  to  think  over  this  matter  I 
intend  to  endeavour  to  collect  together  a  little  exhibition  of  mtdern 
photography,  to  show  those  who  have  not  seen  what  is  now  doing  in 
photography,  not  only  in  exhibition*,  but  in  some  professional 
establishments. 

The  photographic  memory  is  short  ;  does  anybody  remember  as 
far  back  as  1879  P  In  that  year  I  went  into  a  photographer’s  to  see 
h  s  place,  and  found  he  had  abolished  his  “  nitrate  bath.”  A  thing 
around  which,  for  many  years,  the  whole  photographic  world 
revolved,  but  now  unknown  to  the  photographer  —  although  I 
believe  it  is  still  used  for  “process,”  and  on  the  beach  for  taking 
photograms  and  low-class  sixpenny- worths.  The  other  day  I  asked 
at  a  photographers  for  some  albumenised  paper,  and  was  told  that  be 
had  not  possessed  any,  or  any  shiny  paper  for  months.  Now,  the 
moral  is,  that  before  about  1879  portraiture  was  impossible  without  a 
nitrate  bath,  and  now  it  is  unknown,  and  that  albumenised  paper  is 
following.  I  think  that  here  are  hints  of  what  i*  coming. 

Now,  I  don’t  want  to  bore  photographers  into  joining  us ;  we  want 
only  the  jolliest  of  volunteers  compatible  with  a  foundation  of 
earnestness;  but  I  ask  any  photographer,  however  imaginative  he 
may  bp,  what  better  programme  for  a  week’s  holiday  he  can  suggest 
than  the  one  the  Council  has  issued,  for  a  five-shilling  subscription? 

What  can  the  matter  be  this  month?  I  don’t  know  when  to  stop, 
but  I  must  tell  you  this: — 

I  know  a  man  who  once  was  not  doing  well  and  had  plenty  of 
time  for  a  holiday,  so  he  sold  his  watch  and  went  to  a  former  Con¬ 
vention.  In  a  few  days  he  gained  more  real  practical  knowledge  than 
he  thought  existed  in  the  world.  The  useless  theories  that  had  pre¬ 
viously  filled  him  were  exorcised  out  of  him.  The  day  before  return¬ 
ing  home  he  was  found  on  a  seat  in  the  town  recreation  ground  in  a 
brooding  melancholy.  “  What  is  the  matter,”  asked  his  friend.  “I 
will  go  home  to-morrow,”  said  he,  “  and  it  will  have  to  be  suicide  or 
dynamite,  I  didn’t  know  what  photography  was  before.”  He  went 
home,  a  divine  fury  filled  him ;  he  destroyed  everything  in  his 
windows  and  reception  room;  started  fresh  on  new  lines,  and  now, 
instead  of  not  knowing  where  the  next  dinner  was  to  come  from,  he 
is  complaining  about  how  little  interest  he  can  get  for  his  invest¬ 
ments.  Before  his  awakening,  he  never  read  a  photographic  journal, 
but  I  am  sure  he  will  read  this,  for  he  is  now  a  reformed  character, 
and  up  to  date. 

Bat  why  tell  you  anything  that  the  thoughtless  may  say  is 
romance,  when  the  thing  itself  is  good  enough  ?  I  expect  to  see 
everybody  and  his  wife  and  all  who  are  worth  seeing,  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  at  Leeds  in  July,  and  give  this  very  previous  reminder  that 
they  may  have  time  to  prepare.  H.  P.  Robinson. 

- + - 

BY  THE  WAY. 

The  lengthy  paper  by  Dr.  Baekeland  on  the  subject  of  the  possible 
permanence  of  silver  prints  does  not,  I  am  afraid,  add  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  we  should  work  in  order 
to  secure  that  consummation,  though  one  or  two  points  are  raised 
which  appear  fairly  open  to  question.  For  instance,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  developed  images  are,  as  a  rule,  more  permanent  than  those 
produced  by  direct  printing  or  “printing  out,”  and,  as  the  particles  of 
silver  forming  the  first-mentioned  are  coarser  than  in  the  latter  case, 
it  L  suggested  that  the  state  of  division  has  a  direct  influence  on 
permanence.  Now,  although  in  the  case  of  silver  or  any  other  metal 
in  an  extremely  fine  state  of  division  and  unprotected  by  any  other 
medium  or  substance  from  outside  influences,  the  more  minute 
particles  might  be  expected  to  succumb  to  such  influences"  mere 


rapidly  than  the  larger,  when  the  silver  is  imbtdded  in  a  pro¬ 
tective  layer  of  albumen,  gelatine,  or  collodion,  the  case  is  different, 
and  provided  the  vehicle  is  thoroughly  freed  from  injurious  muti.-r 
and  is  also  itself  of  a  stable  nature,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
more  finely  divided  particles  are  more  completly  protected  than  their 
larger  brethren.  Of  course,  if,  from  insufficient  washing,  inju  ioas 
matter  remains  shut  up  in  the  film,  the  more  tinelv  divided  in  age 
may  be  expected  to  suffer  complete  destruction  more  rapidlv  tlmn 
the  coarser,  though  the  commencement  of  the  action  would,  pel  haps, 
occur  as  soon  with  one  as  the  other.  But  this  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  comparative  permanence  of  properly  washed  prints. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  eauallv 
permanent  proofs  may  be  obtained  with  any  of  the  vehicles  now  in 
general  use,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  “  it  matters  little  whether  it 
is  gelatine,  albumen,  or  collodion,”  provided,  I  presume,  that  proper 
treatment  is  given  in  each  case.  But  it  is  also  interesting  to  find 
tha*-,  other  things  being  equal,  and,  in  spite  of  the  claims  to  extra 
permanence  put  forward  in  favour  of  collodio-chloride,  ac  oid- 
ing  to  Dr.  Baekeland,  its  chances  are  inferior  to  those  of  gelatine 
owing  to  the  smaller  quantity  of  silver  it  is  possible  to  combine  with 
the  collodion.  Ills  reference,  however,  to  the  possible  decomposition 
of  the  collodion  film  itself  and  the  disengagement  of  nitrous  vapours 
will  not,  I  fancy,  do  much  to  alarm  those  who  have  had  any 
acquaintance  with  collodion  negatives,  for  these,  barring  the  fragility 
of  the  glass,  appear  to  be  amongst  the  most  permanent  of  photo¬ 
graphic  products.  That  pyroxyline  itself  will— and  rapidly  too— 
give  off  nitrous  fumes  is  an  undoubted  fact,  but  that  it  does  so  after 
its  conversion  to  the  condition  of  a  dry  pellicle  I  very  much  doubt.  1  n 
the  liquid  state  as  collodion  it  may,  no  doubt,  change  more  or  less ; 
but,  if  the  solvents  are  pure,  not  much  danger  need  be  anticipated, 
and  I  doubt  if  collodio-chloride  prints  will  give  much  trouble  if  the 
only  cause  of  their  fading  is  to  be  traced  to  the  decomposition  of  ihe 
pyroxyline. 

But  Dr.  Baekeland  does  not  explain  how  it  is  that,  in  spite  of  the 
apparently  ab-olutely  permanent  character  of  dry  gelatine  and  the 
equally  suspicious  reputation  of  albumen,  gelatine  chloride  prints 
do  not,  in  private  practice  at  least,  enjoy  the  reputation  for 
permanency  that  would  seem  to  be  due  to  them  as  compared  with 
albumen.  We  have  heard  a  very  great  deal  dur'ng  the  past  few 
years  of  the  vast  superiority  of  gelatine  papers  over  albumen,  and 
now  collodion  papers  are  to  supplant  gelatine;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  albumen  paper  still  keeps  its  place,  and  probably  will  continue 
to  do  so — indeed,  not  a  few  who  have  taken  up  gelatine  have  had  to 
return  to  albumen.  It  is  certain  that,  with  an  equal  amount  of  care 
bestowed  upon  each,  albumen  prints  will  be  at  least  as  permanent  as 
gelatine,  and  that,  with  an  equal  amount  of  leant  of  care,  far  more 
so.  So  far  as  these  two  vehicles  are  concerned,  it  may  be  said  that 
though  either  will  give  permanent  results  when  properly  treated, 
gelatine  suffers  far  more  in  proportion,  from  carelessness,  than  does 
albumen. 

The  evergreen  subject  of  the  colour  of  negatives  and  its  effect  on 
printing  has  cropped  up  once  more,  and  been  discussed  in  all  serious¬ 
ness,  as  if  the  actual  quality  of  the  print  depended  upon  the  colour 
of  the  negative,  either  in  its  lights  or  shadows,  as  such.  That  pyro- 
developed  negatives,  exhibiting  a  certain  amount  of  stain,  give,  as  a 
rule,  better  prints  than  the  colourless  films  produced  by  other  de¬ 
velopers,  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion ;  but  it  is  rather  a  question 
of  better  gradation  on  the  part  of  the  pyro  than  of  colour,  otherwise 
a  similar  result  would  be  obtained  by  staining  a  colourless  negative 
or  printing  it  through  a  tinted  glass.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  the  latter  treatment  becomes  most  useful, 
but  it  would  be  obviously  foolish,  because  yellow  glass  and  slow 
printing  suited  one  particular  negative,  to  submit  to  the  incon¬ 
venience  in  all  cases.  That  pyro  still  remains  the  favourite  developer 
seems  to  be  indisputable,  but  that  it  owes  the  quality  of  its  results  to 
its  staining  powers  I  for  one  refuse  to  believe;  and  I  think,  if  an 
equal  amount  of  study  were  given  to  some  of  the  newer  agents,  they 
would  be  found  to  give  equally  good  gradation  with  far  quicker 
printing  qualities.  ,  A  quick-printing  negative  does  not  necessarily, 
mean  a  thin  one,  and,  per  contra,  a  slow  printer  does  necessarily 
yield  a  print  that  is  rich  in  silver  deposit.  That  quality  depends 
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entirely  on  the  gradation,  and  not  at  all  on  the  mere  density  of  the 
negative. 

Speaking  of  the  colour  of  the  negative  naturally  suggests  thoughts 
of  sulphite  of  soda,  and  this  again  reminds  me  of  a  recent  editorial 
allusion  to  an  “  amusing  reply  ”  to  a  photographic  query  in  one  of 
the  evening  papers,  in  which  sulphate  of  soda  was  given  as  an  ingre¬ 
dient  of  this  develop  -*r  instead  of  sulphite.  AYithout  for  one 
moment  supposing  that  the  use  of  that  chemical;  either  in  the  ! 
“reply  ”  or  in  the  “  handbook”  referred  to  in  last  week’s  Journal,  i 
was  anything  but  a  printer’s  error,  I  would  point  out  that  the  em-  j 
ployment  of  that  salt  is  not,  after  all,  so  absurd  as  many  may  perhaps  : 
imagine.  That  it  possesses  the  same  properties  as  the  sulphite  as  a  ^ 
preservative  of  pvro  is,  of  course,  not  a  fact,  but  it  has  its  own  , 
peculiar  characteristics,  which  may  render  it  a  valuable  addition  to  ■ 
the  developer  under  certain  conditions.  The  late  Herbert  B.  Berkeley  i 
first  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  sulphate  of  soda,  in  common  with  , 
many  other  apparently  neutral  salts,  acts  as  a  very  powerful  re¬ 
strainer,  and  is  capable,  in  a  measure,  of  replacing  bromide  in  the 
developer.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  ferrous- 
oxalate  developer  made  by  mixing  solutions  of  oxalate  of  potash  and 
sulphate  of  iron,  in  which  sulphate  of  potash  is  formed  by  double 
decomposition.  This  mixture  can  be  used,  and  will  develop  with 
perfect  clearness,  without  further  addition  of  bromide  or  acid,  where 
the  solution  made  by  dissolving  oxalate  of  iron  in  oxalate  of  potash 
would  veil  the  image  badly.  Some  two  or  three  years  back  a  writer 
in  a  German  periodical  recommended  the  substitution  of  the  sulphate 
for  the  sulphite,  and  where  the  preservative  and  stain-preventing 
actions  of  the  latter  are  not  required  it  will  be  quite  as  useful ;  in 
fact,  perhaps  it  will  prove  to  be  identical  with  much  of  the  so-called 
sulphite  that  gets  into  use. 

When  a  member  of  a  photographic  society  gets  up  to  read  a 
paper,  it  is  usually  supposed  that  he  has  something  to  say,  and 
means  to  say  it  seriously,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  decide  what  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  lecture  delivered  before  the  Moseley  and  District 
Society,  reported  last  week,  should  be  considered  as  serious,  and 
how  much  as  facetious.  That  “  hydrogen  is  no  bachelor,”  and  that 
sub-bromide  of  silver  is  “  a  weak  maid,”  are  probably  new  chemical 
facts,  stated  in  what  is  intended  to  be  a  “  funny  ”  way.  But  when 
the  “no-bachelor”  hydrogen  joins  “the  (2NH3)  ammonia,  and 
makes  another  composition  of  ammonia  (2NH4),  which  subsequently 
reduces  the  weak  maid,  I  fancy  the  lecturer  must  have  lost  him¬ 
self  amongst  his  similes.  What  2NH4  means,  and  how  it  acts  upon 
the  sub-bromide  of  silver,  requires  some  further  explanation.  If  the 
lecturer  had  made  the  uxorious  hydrogen  go  directly  to  the  weak 
maid  without  the  intervention  of  any  matrimonial  agency  in  the 
shape  of  2NH4,  he  would  perhaps  have  been  nearer  the  mark ;  but,  as 
it  is,  I  wonder  why,  to  borrow  the  title  of  his  discourse,  he  under¬ 
took  to  explain  developments. 

I  should  not  again  have  referred  to  the  single-transfer  carbon 
dispute  had  it  not  been  for  M.  Demachy’s  and  Mr.  Maskell’s  letters, 
and  only  do  so  now  to  say  that  the  question  is  not  worth  further 
argument  on  the  lines  adopted.  I  simply  said,  and  say,  that  true 
and  proper  gradation  can  only  be  got  by  transfer,  i.e.,  by  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  back.  If  the  gentlemen  named  hold  that  their 
pictures  satisfy  the  conditions,  well  and  good — they  are  their  own 
judges,  and  should  be  satisfied — My  acceptance  of  Mr.  Maskell’s 
challenge  would  be  useless  on  my  part  or  any  one  else’s,  as  I  don’t 
think  Mr.  Maskell  would  be  satisfied  with  anybody  else’s  decision 
but  his  own,  and  that  clearly  would  not  satisfy  anybody  else  who 
thought  differently.  Dogberry. 

- * - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORKERS  AT  WORK. 

IY. — How  Messrs.  Beck  Make  a  “Frena.” 

The  outside  appearance  of  a  Frena  and  its  ingenious  method  of  film 
changing  must  be  well  known  to  our  readers,  so  that  a  description  of  a 
visit  to  the  works,  in  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  entire 
operation,  and  of  having  the  various  operations  explained  to  us  by  Messrs. 
Beck  themselves,  is  sure  to  command  a  certain  amount  of  interest. 

The  “  Frena”  cameras  and  their  offshoot,  the  Frena  film-changing  box, 
are  the  positive  outcome  of  many  years’  design  and  experiment,  the 
negative  results  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  a  host  of  models  of  discarded 


appliances  and  a  cabinet  full  of  elaborate  drawings  and  workshop  sketches, 
which  were  the  first  thing  shown  to  us.  Mr.  Conrad  Beck  told  us  that,  in 
the  course  of  three  years’  experimental  work,  every  film-changing  prin¬ 
ciple  then  known,  with  one  exception,  was  tried  before  the  Frena  was 
finally  adopted  and  made.  In  this  collection  too  are  to  be  seen  the 
earlier  drawings  of  the  Frena,  itself,  and  here  a  word  or  two  may  be 
said  as  to  the  system  employed  in  the  factory. 

When  the  general  idea  of  an  instrument  has  been  decided  upon,  its 
design  is  got  out  in  drawings,  in  which  every  dimension  is  carefully  indi¬ 
cated,  and  from  these  drawings  a  model  is  made.  The  model  is  almost 
certain  to  suggest  various  alterations  and  additions  which  are  carried  out 
upon  it,  and  then,  when  the  form  is  finally  settled,  fresh  drawings  are 
made  from  which  the  workshop  sketches  and  tracings  are  obtained.  All 
drawings  used  in  the  factory  have  the  dimensions  marked  upon  them,  not 
in  inches  and  fractions  as  is  usually  the  custom,  but  in  whole  numbers 
representing  hundredths  of  an  inch.  From  the  designs  obtained  in  this 
manner  gauges  and  templates  for  every  dimension  of  every  part  are  made, 
the  complete  set  of  templates  for  any  one  instrument  being  kept  together 
in  one  box,  a  list  of  them  entered  in  a  register  and  consecutive  numbers 
given  to  each  template,  which  numbers  are  marked  upon  the  drawing. 

At  Messrs.  Beck’s  works  everything  is  regular  and  systematic,  machinery 
and  special  tools  being  used  wherever  possible.  By  doing  this,  by  making 
every  part  rigidly  to  gauge,  and  by  making  large  quantities  of  each  part 
at  a  time,  the  final  putting  together  is  largely  facilitated,  and  all  the 
cameras  are  entirely  interchangeable.  Over  and  above  all  this  is  the  re¬ 
duction  in  the  price  of  the  finished  article  which  is  thus  ensured;  in  fact, 
Mr.  Beck  informed  us  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  Frena 
commercially  if  this  were  not  done  without  putting  in  a  cheap  lens. 

Leaving  the  drawing  office,  we  first  visited  the  wood- working  department. 
Here  the  timber  is  stored  for  some  time  before  being  cut  up,  after  which 
storage  is  finished  the  wood  is  roughly  planed  and  sawn  into  the  sizes  re¬ 
quired,  the  date  of  purchase  and  of  cutting  being  stamped  on  each,  and 
the  cut  pieces,  separated  to  expose  them  as  much  as  possible  to  the  air, 
are  kept,  where  possible,  for  nine  months,  to  thoroughly  dry.  This  over 
they  are  taken  in  hand  once  more,  and  planed  and  cut  until  they  are  all 
ready  to  go  together  to  form  the  camera  case.  Space  precludes  us  from 
describing  the  various  forms  of  wood-working  machinery  employed,  but 
one  formidable  machine  was  pointed  out  in  which  a  row  of  knives, 
whirling  round  at  a  rate  of  two  miles  a  minute,  was  cutting  the  wood 
quickly  and  leaving  it  as  smooth  and  even  as  could  be  desired,  and 
sending  out  a  perfect  fountain  of  chips  in  so  doing. 

Lightness  and  strength  are  the  requisites  for  the  timber  used  in  hand- 
camera  making,  and  to  this  end  American  whitewood  is  exclusively  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Frena.  To  avoid  difficulties  in  the  tropics,  moreover,  no 
glue  is  used  in  putting  together. 

When  the  whole  of  the  various  pieces  are  completed  (and  we  may 
mention  here  that  a  thousand  Frenas  are  put  in  hand  at  a  time)  the  wood¬ 
work  is  fitted  together  and  the  leather  covering  put  on,  this  being  done 
before  the  metal  work  is  attached  to  the  instrument.  The  leather  em¬ 
ployed  is  imported  by  the  firm ;  it  consists  of  ox  hide,  and  has  a  pleasing 
and  distinctive  pattern. 

Having  seen  the  various  operations  required  to  carry  the  manufacture 
of  the  camera  thus  far,  we  had  our  attention  turned  to  the  metal  work. 
Here,  again,  the  use  of  specially  designed  tools,  made  for  the  most  part  in 
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the  factory  itself,  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature.  The  whole  of  the 
metal  parts  in  the  camera  are  made  from  sheet,  wire,  and  tube  metal, 
turned  and  stamped  to  the  form  required,  not  a  single  casting  being  used 
We  were  shown  a  glass  case  in  which  were  displayed  the  303  separate 
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pieces  of  which  each  No.  2  Frena  is  composed,  exclusive  of  nails.  Of 
these  303  pieces,  176  are  pins  of  more  or  less  special  design,  each  form  of 
which  is  made  from  brass  wire  by  means  of  a  special  tool.  The  evolution 
of  one  of  these  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  many  others,  and  is  seen  in  the 
accompanying  sketch.  The  wire  which  is  first  shown  is  submitted  to  four 
operations,  the  first  a  cutting  one,  the  remainder  stamp  it  until  it  reaches 


its  final  shape  in  No.  5,  No.  6  being  a  view  of  the  under  side  of  the  head  to 
show  the  shoulder,  the  shape  of  which  could  not  be  indicated  in  No.  5. 

The  mechanism  of  the  Frena  is  too  well  known  to  call  for  any  detailed 
description  here.  Its  chief  feature  is  that  it  carries  forty  flat  films  in  a 
pack,  which  are  changed  automatically  by  simply  turning  a  handle,  and 
has,  with  a  reliable  adjustable  shutter,  a  really  good  lens.  The  box 
which  carries  the  films,  in  the  first  cameras  issued,  was  made  of  a 
length  of  square  brass  tube,  but  has  now  been  both  simplified,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  made  more  economically,  by  stamping  out  of  sheet  metal. 

The  various  metal  parts,  like  the  woodwork,  are  made  in  batches 
sufficient  for  a  thousand  cameras  at  a  time,  and  are  stored  all  ready  to  be 
put  together.  The  boxes  in  which  they  are  kept  in  their  respective 
pigeonholes  each  have  a  big  E  printed  on  one  end.  So  long  as  the  box 
is  in  use,  this  end  is  turned  next  the  wall,  so  that  the  E  is  not  visible  ;  but, 
when  empty,  the  box  is  turned  with  its  other  end  inwards,  so  that  the  E 
is  seen,  and  the  state  of  the  stock  of  any  particular  fitting  can  thus  be 
ascertained  at  a  glance.  The  actual  putting  together,  in  consequence  of 
each  part  being  accurately  made  to  gauge,  is  a  very  simple  affair,  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  fixed  focus  lens  being  the  most  interesting  portion.  This 
adjustment  is  made  by  sliding  the  film-holder  in  the  framework  that 
carries  it  in  or  out  until  the  correct  position  is  ascertained,  when  it  is 
fixed  once  for  all  by  three  screws  on  each  side.  To  do  this,  the  camera  is 
clamped  securely  on  a  wooden  stand,  the  film-carrier  and  its  bearings  being 
attached  to  a  framework  carrying  an  eyepiece  magnifying  forty  times ;  this 
framework,  and  consequently  the.  film-carrier,  can  be  moved  farther  into 
or  out  of  the  camera  case  carrying  the  lens  by  a  lever,  a  large  movement 
of  which  shifts  the  framework  but  slightly,  and  so  a  very  nice  adjustment 
is  possible.  With  this  magnifier,  using  as  an  image  on  illuminated 
grating  at  a  certain  distance  down  the  shop,  the  exact  relative  position 
for  the  lens  and  sensitive  surface  is  ascertained,  and  before  the  camera  is 
released  from  the  apparatus  this  position  is  ensured  once  for  all  by  the 
screwing  up  of  the  three  screws  on  each  side  already  referred  to. 

The  camera,  having  been  put  together,  has  to  be  tested,  which  is  done 
in  a  particularly  thorough  manner.  No  camera  is  allowed  to  leave  the 
works  until,  in  addition  to  a  photograph  being  taken  with  it,  every  part 
has  been  distinctly  examined  and  certified  to  be  in  the  right  condition. 
To  ensure  this,  the  tester  has  to  fill  in  a  form  giving  the  number  of  the 
camera,  date  of  testing,  and  signature  of  the  person  carrying  it  out,  which 
form  has  to  be  marked  for  each  particular  examined.  As  an  example  of 
the  exhaustiveness  of  this  test,  we  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  that 
part  of  the  test  sheet  which  refers  to  the  film-holder  only,  the  other  fittings, 
the  shutter  and  the  camera  generally,  being  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner. 


Holder. 

The  blind  tight  ... 

,,  ,,  properly  fastened  . 

Swing  back  easy . 

Gravity  latch  acts . 

Holder  correct  size  . 

„  square 

,,  vertical  ... 

,,  pins  correct  length  . 

,,  fits  between  sides 

„  burrs  removed  from  inside  . 

Pressure  board  and  spring  flat . 

Sliders  travel  full  extent . 

Indicator  correct  ... 

Handle  parallel  with  top  of  case  . 

,,  level  sound  . 

,,  easy  with  forty  films . 

Forty  films  passed  through  ...  m 

It  is  only  when  the  camera  has  thus  been  tested  in  every  particular, 
and  a  photograph  taken  with  it,  that  it  is  ready  for  the  market,  and  the 
negative  and  record  of  the  test  is  filed. 

So  far,  we  have  seen  the  wood  and  metal  work  made  ;  one  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  firm’s  manufacture  has  still  to  be  seen,  we  refer 
to  the  lens-grinding  shop,  which  we  were  next  shown,  giving  a  glance  by 
the  way  at  the  ten-horse  gas  engine,  which  is  the  motive  power  of  the 
factory,  and  a  shed  in  which  the  operations  are  carried  out  which  impart 
that  fine  dead  black  to  the  brasswork  which  renders  it  so  attractive  and 
at  the  same  time  reduces  awkward  reflections  to  a  minimum.  We  cannot 
also  do  more  than  allude  to  that  part  of  the  works  devoted  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  other  optical  instruments,  since  the  interest  of  this  article 
centres  round  Frenas. 

In  the  lens-grinding  department  are  to  be  seen  lenses  in  all  stages, 
from  the  rough  slab  of  glass  as  it  comes  from  the  glass  works  to  the 
finished  and  mounted  objectives,  which  latter  range  in  size  from  parts  of 
microscopic  objectives  about  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head  to  telescope  lenses 
several  inches  in  diameter.  Our  appreciation  of  the  rough-looking  slabs 
of  glass  is  much  increased  when  we  hear  that  their  price  ranges  up  to  as 
much  as  2s.  8 d.  per  ounce ;  much  of  the  glass  employed,  particularly 
the  more  expensive  varieties,  has  to  be  obtained  from  the  Jena 
factory.  The  operations  of  manufacture  consist  of  a  rough  grinding  to 
approximately  the  shape  required ;  in  some  cases  the  glass  itself  is 
supplied  moulded  to  the  form  required,  and,  this  first  operation!  avoided, 
the  roughly  shaped,  however  obtained,  is  then  gradually  carried  finer  and 
finer  until  the  lens  is  ready  for  polishing. 

It  seems  of  the  simplest  possible  nature,  but  we  are  told  that  it 
requires  years  and  years  of  practice  before  a  man  acquires  that  delicacy 
of  touch  or  knack  by  means  of  which  the  grinding  tool  curved  to  the  form 
required  is  kept  moving  irregularly  over  the  face  of  the  work,  so  that  the 
pressure  is  even  over  the  entire  surface  and  the  curve  desired  is  obtained. 
Machine  work  here  is  out  of  the  question,  human  skill  being  the  only 
means  by  which  each  lens  can  be  satisfactorily  made.  In  this  depart¬ 
ment  the  Frena  lens,  which  we  learn  is  by  far  the  largest  item 
in  their  cost,  and  the  Frena  “  magnifiers  ”  or  supplementary  lenses, 
are  made  and  tested,  the  latter  operation  being  carried  out  so  com¬ 
pletely  that  no  less  than  eleven  tests  are  made  of  each  lens  before  it  leaves 
the  department  to  be  inserted  in  the  camera. 

More,  a  great  deal  more,  could  be  said  about  the  many  interesting 
operations  which  are  carried  on  at  Messrs.  Beck’s  factory.  Exigencies  of 
space  have  compelled  us  to  pass  over  the  Frena  film-carriers,  telescopes, 
microscopes,  and  many  other  instruments  which  are  made  here.  In  fact, 
the  two  or  three  hours  spent  by  us,  here  could  easily  have  been  extended 
to  four  or  five  times  that  length  without  exhausting  the  sights  which 
appeal  to  and  interest  photographers.  We  are  compelled,  however,  to 
omit  the  description  of  much  even  of  what  we  did  see  in  that  time,  and 
to  strictly  limit  this  article.  We  can  only  conclude  by  recording  our 
obligations  to  Mr.  Conrad  Beck,  Mr.  William  Beck,  and  Mr.  Horace  Beck, 
for  the  trouble  to  which  they  put  themselves  to  enable  us  to  lay  before 
our  readers  some  account  of  how  they  “  make  a  Frena.” 


ASTIGMATISM  AND  A  NEW  “  STIGMATIC  ”  LENS.* 

In  the  first  place,  the  simplest  form  of  a  stigmatic  lens  consists  of  a 
glass  plate  with  parallel  plane  sides.  Since,  however,  such  a  lens 
has  an  infinite  focal  length,  we  must  modify  this  lens  in  such  a  way 
as  to  obtain  a  positive  focus  without  altering  the  astigmatic 
constant.  There  are  three  principal  methods  to  proceed  by  (fig.  4). 

(1.)  Let  us  divide  the  glass  plate  into  two  lenses  by  means  of  a 
curved  surface  and  then  separate  these  lenses.  In  all  cases,  by  so 
separating  the  lenses,  we  shall  at  once  obtain  a  positive  focus, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  the  separation.  This  separation,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  no  effect  on  the  astigmatic  constant,  and  thus  our 
first  method  consists  in  the  use  of  strong  positive  and  negative  lenses 
separated  by  considerable  intervals. 

(2.)  Let  us  suppose  the  surfaces  of  the  plate  to  be,  instead  of 
plane,  equally  curved.  In  this  case  also  we  shall  obtain  a  positive 
focus  depending  on  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  with,  at  the  same 
time,  zero  astigmatic  constant.  More  generally  if  we  have  two 
meniscus  lenses  with  equal  external  curvatures,  but  one  thick  and 
the  other  thin,  the  astigmatic  constants  of  the  two  will  be  the  same, 
but  the  thicker  lens  will  have  the  shorter  focus,  and  consequently  the 
'thick  meniscus  has  smaller  astigmatic  constant  proportionally  to  its 
focal  length.  Our  second  method  is,  therefore,  the  employment  of 
thick  meniscus  lenses.  This  method,  in  reality,  closely  resembles 

*  Continued  from  page  264. 
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the  first ;  there  we  have  converging1  and  diverging  lenses,  separated 
by  a  considerable  interval,  and  here  converging  and  diverging  sur¬ 
faces  separated  by  an  interval. 

(3.)  If  we  make  up  our  glass  plate  of  a  crown-shaped  lens  of  high 
refractive  index,  and  a  flint-shaped  lens  of  low  refractive  index,  we 
shall  also  be  able  to  obtain  a  positive  focus  with  zero  astigmatic 
•constant.  On  account  of  the  different  factors  by  which,  as  I  have  I 


Fig  .  4. 

said,  the  thicknesses  of  lenses  of  glass  of  different  refractive  indices 
must  be  multiplied,  it  will  be  found  that  this  form  of  lens  must  be 
actually  thinner  in  the  centre  than  at  the  edge  to  give  zero 
astigmatic  constant,  though  at  the  same  time  it  will  give  a  positive 
focus.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a  (thin)  lens  made  up  of  a  crown¬ 
shaped  lens  of  low ,  and  flint-shaped  lens  of  high,  refractive  index,  to 
get  zero  astigmatic  constant,  the  thickness  in  centre  will  be  slightly 
greater  than  at  the  edge,  but  at  the  same  time  the  focus  will  be 
negative. 

It  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  discuss  some  lenses  which  exhibit 
these  types  of  correction.  With  respect  to  our  first  principle,  the  old 
triplets  of  Dallmeyer  were  an  example  of  its  partial  employment, 
and  these  lenses  are  still  well  known  for  their  flatness  of  field. 
Lately  we  have,  of  course,  had  a  lens  in  which  this  principle  has 
been  more  fully  carried  out.  There  is  also  a  very  old  instance  in 
which  this  principle  was  very  fully  employed,  of  which  I  shall  give 
you  a  detailed  description,  as  I  believe  it  is  not  very  well  known.  A 
year  or  two  ago,  while  looking  over  some  old  photographic  papers, 
I  came  across  some  old  experiments  of  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  then 
Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland.  Piazzi  Smyth  wanted  a  lens 
working  at  /- 3  with  a  flat  field  free  from  astigmatism.  He  found,  as 
we  all  know,  that  by  shortening  the  tube  of  his  portrait  lens  he  could 
get  rid  of  the  astigmatism,  though  at  the  same  time  introducing  a 
great  deal  of  curvature  of  field.  He  then  cast  about  for  some  means 


the  reasoning  by  which  he  arrived  at  this  construction  is  interesting, 
I  shall  here  give  it.  These  experiments  weie  carried  out  in  the  old 
collodion  days,  and,  since  Piazzi  Smyth  was  exposing  his  sensitive 
plate  while  actually  in  the  bath,  he  had  to  put  a  glass  plate  in  front 
of  the  plate  to  prevent  the  liquid  from  spilling.  Finding  that  this 
plate  had  the  effect  of  slightly  lengthening  the  focus  of  his  portrait 
lens,  and  the  more  so  the  thicker  it  was,  he  at  once  argued  that  if  he 
used  a  plate  of  varying  thickness,  in  fact  one  that 
was  thicker  at  the  edge  than  in  the  centre,  he  should 
be  able  to  lengthen  out  the  marginal  rays,  and  so 
obtain  a  flat  field  without  astigmatism.  You  will  at 
once  see  that  this  is  merely  an  application  of  my 
first  principle ;  we  have  here  a  strong  negative  lens 
as  far  removed  from  the  positive  lenses  as  possible, 
and,  further,  the  proper  curvature  of  the  “  corrector” 
lens  can  be  at  once  determined  by  the  fact  that  it 
must  be  as  much  thicker  at  the  edge  than  at  the 
centre  as  the  lenses  of  the  portrait  are  thicker  in  the 
centre  than  at  the  edge.  I  have  here  a  portrait 
lens  with  a  properly  curved  field  and  its  corrector 
lens  by  which  I  can  at  once  show  the  feasibility  of 
this  plan. 

B^y  drawing  a  figure  showing  the  path  of  the  rays 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  flattening  effect  takes  place 
(fig.  5).  The  curvature  of  the  deep  side  of  the 
corrector  lens  must  be  about  three  times  the  curva¬ 
ture  of  the  field,  consequently  the  marginal  rays 
meet  the  surface  of  the  corrector  lenses  sooner  than 
the  central  rays,  and  are  thus  more  lengthened  than 
the  central  ones  ;  thus,  in  previous  figure,  g  being 
refractive  index  and  r  radius  of  curvature  of  curved  face  of  corrector 
lens — 

/  1  _  L  _  JL__1 

r  PQ  r 

or  r  — -  P*Q  _  r  —  PQ 

^  “FQ  PQ 
or  nearly,  since  P’Q  PQ  are  very  small 

-JL  =  _L 

PJQ  PQ 

Now  curvature  of  image  :  curvature  of  face  and  lens 
:  :  PP  :  PJQ 

or  as  /i  —  1  :  g  or  approximately  1  :  3. 

The  thick  aplanats  of  Steinheil  (and  the  similar  lens  known  as 
the  portable  symmetrical  of  Ross)  also  the  Steinheil  antiplanats  and 
the  Zeiss  and  Goerz  anastigmats  really  come  under  the  second  type 
of  correction. 

Under  the  third  type  of  correction  we  have  the  anastigmat  of 
Hartnack,  and  the  “  Concentric  ”  of  Ross.  As  before  pointed  out, 
lenses  of  this  type  have  to  be  actually  thinner  at  the  centre  than  at 
the  edge.  The  Zeiss  and  Goerz  anastigmats,  properly  speaking,  do 
not  come  under  the  third  head  at  all,  for,  though  they  contain 
crown  lenses  of  light  refractive  index,  they  also  contain  crown 
lenses  of  low  refractive  index,  the  two  nearly  neutralising  one 
another. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  question  of  astigmatism,  it  now 
remains  to  take  account  of  spherical  aberrations,  or  the  aberrations 
which  show  themselves  when  we  are  dealing  with  pencils  of  finite 
size.  For  the  reasons  I  have  already  set  forth,  I  shall  now  consider 
only  rays  of  pencil  which  lie  in  the  primary  plane,  i.e.,  the  plane  con¬ 
taining  the  radiant  point  and  the  axis  of  the  system. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  really  two  conditions  for  complete 
aplanatism  for  an  optical  system,  and  not  one,  as  is  usually  stated, 
though  only  one  of  these  appears  for  large  pencils,  whose  radiant 
point  is  on  the  axis  of  the  system — the  form  of  spherical  aberration 
in  primary  plane,  which  only  appears  for  large  pencils  whose  radiant 
point  is  not  on  the  axis  of  the  system,  giving  rise  to  the  effects 
usually  known  as  “  coma.” 

Referring  to  our  former  figure,  we  see  that,  in  the  large  pencil 
from  P  incident  on  the  system,  the  refraction  of  the  two  halves  of 
the  pencil  separated  by  the  principal  ray  is  exactly  the  same,  and 
consequently  only  one  condition  for  aplanatism  arises,  whereas  in 
the  large  pencil  from  Q  the  refraction  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
pencil  is  dissimilar,  and  consequently  we  obtain  two  terms  (which 
have  each  to  be  made  zero  for  aplanatism)  in  the  spherical  aberration 
of  such  an  eccentrical  pencil.  F urther,  if  all  the  rays  from  an  extra 
axial  radiant  point  Q  (in  primary  plane)  after  refraction  pass 
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through  one  point,  Q11,  it  is  evident  that  the  primary  curvature  of 
the  system  is  independent  of  the  position  of  the  small  stop,  R.  The 
converse  of  this  is  also  true,  i.e.,  if  we  investigate  the  condition  that 
the  primary  curvature  shall  be  independent  of  the  position  of  the 
stop,  we  obtain  two  conditions  which  are  in  fact  the  conditions  for 
freedom  from  (what  are  usually  termed)  spherical  aberration  and 
coma.  But,  since  there  is  also  the  question  of  distortion  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  I  prefer  to  attack  this  question  in  a  different  sort  of  way. 
On  account  of  spherical  aberration  and  curvature  of  field,  the  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  general  optical  system  depends  in  general  on  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  small  stop,  thus  (fig.  6). 

As  in  our  former  figure,  let  P1Q1  be  the  conjugate  plane  of  PQ. 
Let  QR  be  a  ray  from  a  point  Q  on  the  object,  passing  through  a 
small  stop  at  R,  suppose  this  ray  after  refraction  meets  the  conjugate 
plane  at  Q1 ;  let  Nx  N2  be  the  first  and  second  “nodal”  points  of  the 
system  ;  draw  N2QU  parallel  to  NXQ  meeting  the  conjugate  plane  in 
Q11.  Now7,  distortion  consists  in  change  of  scale  in  different  parts  of 
the  image.  According  to  the  Gauss  theory  the  scale  of  image : 
object  for  parts  of  image  near  to  axis  is  P1^ :  NjP  or  PXQU :  PQ. 
Now,  the  point  on  the  image  corresponding  to  Q  is  plainly  Q1. 
Hence,  we  may  take  Q*Qn  as  a  measure  of  the  distortion  with  a 
small  stop  at  R.  An  expression  in  perfectly  general  terms  can  be 
obtained  for  this  quantity,  QxQn,  and  we  shall  find  that,  if  this 
quantity  is  to  vanish  for  all  positions  to  the  stop  R,  that  we  must 
satisfy  four  conditions  amongst  the  constants  of  the  optical  system. 
Two  of  these  conditions  are  the  same  as  those  already  mentioned  for 
freedom  from  spherical  aberration  and  coma,  a  third  is  necessary 
that  the  curvature  in  primary  plane  should  vanish,  if  these  three 
conditions  are  satisfied,  the  distortion  is  constant  for  all  positions  of 
the  stop,  R,  and  a  further  condition  must  therefore  be  satisfied  if  this 
constant  value  of  the  distortion  is  to  be  zero.  There  is  also  the 
condition  that  the  astigmatic  constant  shall  vanish,  and  three  condi¬ 
tions  for  complete  achromatism,  in  all  eight  conditions  to  be  satisfied 
by  an  optical  system  free  from  all  spherical  and  chromatic  aberra¬ 
tions,  curvature  of  field,  astigmatism  and  distortion.  The  conditions 


for  achromatism  are,  as  a  rule,  easily  satisfied  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  glass  with  same  refractive  indices' and  different  dispersions 
now  at  the  disposal  of  opticians.  My  method,  then,  of  constructing 
such  optical  systems  is  to  write  down  the  above  conditions  in  general 
terms,  and  treat  them  as  equations  for  determining  the  curves,  and 
thicknesses,  and  separations  of  the  lenses  of  the  system. 

The  first  lens  that  1  have  worked  out  by  these  principles  js  here 
figured.  It  resembles  in  general  form  the  type  of  portrait  lens 
introduced  by  the  late  J.  H.  Dallmeyer  in  1866.  The  chief  points  of 
difference  are:—  gT- 

(1)  That  the  back  combination  is  a  weak  negativeUens  instead  of  a 
positive  lens. 


(2)  The  refractive  indices  of  the  cemented  len.-es  forming  tin. 
front  combination  are  all  high,  and  nearly  equal.  The  back  com¬ 


bination  is  formed  of  crown-shaped  lenses  of  high  refractive  index, 
and  flint-shaped  lenses  of  low  refractive  index. 

(3)  The  front  lens  is  an  unusually  deep  meniscus. 

II.  L.  Aldis,  B.A. 

- ♦ - 

THE  TONING  OF  BROMIDE  PRINTS. 

A  minor  department  of  practice,  which  may  be  safely  left  for 
attention  when  days  are  dull  and  clients  few,  is  the  resuscitation 
and  rejuvenation  of  faulty  bromide  proofs. 

In  exposing  and  developing  a  dozen  or  so  of  bromides,  it  is  very 
rarely  indeed  that  a  percentage  of  more  than  eight  out  of  twelve 
turn  out  really  good  and  fit  without  further  treatment.  If,  however, 
we  thoroughly  fix,  wash,  and  dry  the  remainder — treat  them,  in  fact, 
as  if  they  were  just  as  perfect  as  the  others — we  shall  often  find  it 
worth  our  while  at  some  leisure  time  to  devote  a  few 
minutes  to  them,  for  it  often  happens  that  out  of  this  lot 
of  faulty  wasters  we  can  get  one  or  more  prints  which 
really  may  surpass  the  first  and  selected  prints  in  tone 
and  brilliance.  In  other  words,  the  ugly  duckling  may 
develop  into  a  swan  of  wonderful  plumage. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  mend  a  poorisli  bromide  provided 
it  has  been  properly  fixed  and  trashed. 

I  lately  found,  in  a  most  unexpected  place,  a  roll  of 
bromide  prints,  15  x  12,  which,  I  should  think,  were  at  least 
seven  years  old — wasters  presumably,  and  yet  had  evidently 
been  stored  away  carefully,  in  the  hope  of  a  time  coming 
when  something  could  be  done  with  them.  They  were  a 
find  in  their  way,  being  the  sole  remaining  prints  of  a  medal 
negative  which  had  some  time  ago  gone  over  to  the 
majority. 

_  The  prints  were  badly  stained  (iridescent  stains),  inclined 

to  be  mouldy,  had  some  symptoms  of  light  fog,  but  were 
fully  developed  — had  been  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate- 
— and  were  of  a  greenish  tinge  far  from  pleasing. 

A  glance  through  the  Journal  in  search  of  information 
bearing  upon  the  subject  was,  of  course,  useful,  inasmuch 
as  a  variety  of  formulae  was  very  quickly  discovered. 

It  is  clear  that  nothing  can  be  done  of  any  value  if  the 
fixing  of  the  print  has  been  imperfect,  or  if  the  washing 
has  not  resulted  in  a  complete  elimination  of  salts.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  was,  in  the  absence  of  any  confidence 
in  what  had  gone  before,  to  once  more  fix  these  prints  and 
wash  them.  This  was  done,’ and  they  were  ready,  after 
drying,  for  further  treatment. 

To  tone  or  intensify — for  that  is  usually  what  it  amounts 
to — is  never  to  be  done  in  the  absence  of  a  really  effective 
clearing  bath.  The  surface  of  a  bromide  print — or  any 
other  film  for  that  matter — is  never  in  a  good  condition  for 
this  operation,  unless  it  has  a  mild,  but  effective,  sort  of  “  shampoo 
process,”  which  leaves  it  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  receive 
the  action  of  the  toning  salts.. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  stains  and  fog,  Howard  Farmer’s 
reducer  was  instantly  judged  to  be  the  best  “clearing”  agent  for 
this  purpose.  For  my  own  part,  I  very  rarely  intensify  without 
first  submitting  the  film  to  the  action  of  this  excellent  bath,  and  in 
the  present  case  the  prints  were,  as  may  be  expected,  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  The  iridescent  stains  cleared  off,  the  light  fog  dispersed; 
but  in  one  case,  that  of  a  print  not  so  fully  developed  out  as  the 
others,  it  was  cleared  at  the  expense  of  the  high  lights,  which  then 
had  rather  a  chalky  appearance.  A  second  washing  followed,  using 
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gentle  friction  with  wet  wool  at  intervals,  to  completely  clean  the 
surface. 

Three  toning  baths  were  used : — Firstly,  the  alum  and  hypo 
bath  of  the  Eastman  Company.  Their  formula  is  as  follows : 
Sodium  hyposulphite,  ten  ounces;  dissolve  in  three  and  a  half  pints 
of  boiling  water,  then  add  gradually  one  ounce  of  powdered  alum. 
This  bath  was  made  and  kept  some  days  before  use.  It  was  then 
warmed  to  100°,  and  two  prints  immersed  therein.  They  took 
quite  thirty-five  minutes  to  tone,  and  were  distinctly  the  better  for 
the  treatment.  There  was  rather  more  reduction  of  density  with 
this  bath  than  I  expeeted ;  but,  as  the  prints  were  quite  over- dense 
to  start  with,  they  were  all  right  in  the  end.  The  prints  were 
placed  after  toning  in  a  simple  solution  of  alum  (three-quarters  of 
an  ounce  to  the  pint  of  water),  then  washed  and  dried. 

The  second  lot  were  toned  with  uranium,  e.g. : — 


Mix  freshly — 

1  Red  prussiate  of  potassium  .  4  grains. 

j  Water . 4  ounces. 

{Glacial  aeetic  acid .  150  minims. 

Water . 4  ounces. 

Uranium  nitrate .  4  grains. 


The  prints  were  not  immersed  in  the  above,  but,  having  been 
wetted  thoroughly  and  attached,  face  up,  to  a  piece  of  plate  glass, 
the  solution  was  applied  by  means  of  cotton- wool,  the  whole  of  the 
face  being  well  and  carefully  attended  to.  Toning  proceeded  so 
slowly  with  this  bath  that  I  added  a  few  drops  of  ordinary  “mer¬ 
curial  intensifier”  (the  usual  five  per  cent,  solution),  and  got,  in  a 
few  minutes,  a  very  nice  dark  oak  tone,  which  admirably  suited  the 
subject.  By  surface  toning,  the  risk  of  staining,  degradation  of  the 
whites,  &c.,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  washing,  though 
thorough,  need  not  be  prolonged. 

The  best  results  were,  I  think,  got  by  means  of  the  method  sug¬ 
gested,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  viz.,  bleaching  with 
mercury  and  redeveloping.  For  this  purpose,  a  fresh  bath  of  mercury 
bichloride  was  made,  one  part  in  forty  of  water.  Bleaching  in  this 
diluted  bath  proceeds  slowly,  steadily,  and  evenly.  Thorough  wash¬ 
ing  follows.  This  is  once  more  essential ,  otherwise  development  will 
be  local  and  patchy.  Redevelopment  is  effected  with  eikonogen, 
amidol,  hydroquinone,  or  ferrous  oxalate,  but  the  solution  must  be 
moderately  weak,  the  chloride  image  being  very  easily  reduced.  On 
the  whole,  the  results  were  better  with  this  method,  but  merely  on 
accidental  grounds.  The  few  small,  mouldy  patches  showed  up  less 
with  this  operation  than  with  either  of  the  others,  and  these,  after 
mounting,  were  more  easily  obliterated  with  the  pencil.  The 
operations  of  redevelopment,  &c.,  may  be  carried  out  in  daylight. 
The  prints  are  to  be  washed  and  dried. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  me,  as  the  result  of  these  few  trials,  that,  with 
•a  little  more  care,  a  much  higher  percentage  of  successes  in  bromide 
printing  would  result.  Let  the  prints  be  made  the  best  of  at  the 
time,  then  thoroughly  fix,  wash,  and  dry  the  lot ;  but  do  not  reject, 
without  a  trial  and  due  consideration,  those  which  may  be  below 
the  mark,  for  something  may  be  made  of  them.  J.  Pike. 

- * - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  THE  BICHROMATE  SALTS. 

The  third  of  the  series  of  lectures  upon  this  subject,  organized  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies,  was  delivered  on 
April  24,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham,  the  subject  on  this  occasion 
being  Collotype.  There  was  a  larger  attendance  than  at  the  previous 
lectures,  about  fifty  persons  being  present.  Having  sketched  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  process  depends,  Mr.  Debenham  gave  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  same,  entering  very  fully  into  the  minutiae  of  Albert’s 
method,  from  the  cleaning  and  grinding  of  the  glass  plate  to  the  pulling 
of  proofs  in  the  press.  The  formula  recommended  for  the  first  coating, 
to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  sensitive  film  to  the  printing  surface,  was 
as  follows :  — 

Water-glass  (silicate  of  soda)  .  1  ounce  by  measure. 

Beer  .  15  ounces  ,, 

Caustic  soda  .  30  grains. 

The  caustic  soda  was  not  always  used,  but  was  desirable  if  the  beer 
was  in  the  least  degree  sour;  ordinary  “four-ale”  was  frequently  used, 
but  Pilsener  beer  was  to  be  depended  upon  for  the  purpose.  The  solu¬ 
tion  required  repeated  filtration,  and  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  bubbles  or  froth.  The  second,  or  sensitive, 
coating  was  made  by  swelling  an  ounce  of  middle-hard  gelatine  in 
water,  straining  off  the  water,  adding  2  ounces  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  bichromates  of  ammonia  and  potash,  1  drachm  of  ammonia, 
and  a  little  chrome  alum  (the  latter  fulfilling  the  double  purpose  of 
hardening  the  gelatine  and  forming  a  grain),  and  making  up  the  whole 
to  12  ounces.  The  plate  having  been  coated  was  placed  in  the  drying 
oven  to  dry,  the  proper  temperature  being  120°  to  130°.  The  lecturer 


then  referred  to  the  preparation  of  the  negative  for  printing,  the  ex¬ 
posure  and  subsequent  washing  out  of  the  soluble  salts,  and  proceed  d 
to  explain  the  details  of  the  printing  in  the  press.  There  were,  he  said, 
two  or  three  methods  of  printing,  one  being  simply  to  damp  the  plate, 
as  a  lithographic  stone  is  damped,  dabbing  the  surface  until  no  shining 
spots  of  water  remained,  and  then  to  begin  to  ink.  The  usual  method, 
however,  was  to  pour  on  the  film  a  so-called  etching  solution,  which  was 
allowed  to  act  for  a  few  minutes,  and  which  consi-.ted  of  glycerine,  5 
ounces ;  water,  3  ounces ;  and  salt,  1  drachm.  White  spots  on  the 
collotype  plate  might  be  remedied  by  touching  them  with  Indian  ink 
ground  up  in  a  solution  of  tannin.  Mr.  Debenham  concluded  by  saying 
that  he  believed  this  to  be  the  best  method  of  photo-mechanical  printing ; 
block  printing  was  now  done  exceedingly  well,  and  could  be  produced 
much  cheaper  than  collotype  ;  but  for  the  true  rendering  of  nature, 
i  without  loss  of  detail  or  gradation,  he  thought  there  was  no  process  to 
equal  the  latter. 

!  Friday,  May  1,  Photoyraphy  and  Photo-zincography,  by  Mr.  W.  T. 

I  Wilkinson.  Syllabus. — Requirements  of  a  photo-litho  transfer ;  the 

paper ;  sensitising  the  paper ;  the  negative  and  exposure  to  light ;  inking 
j  up  the  print;  development;  use  of  various  colloids;  direct  method  on 
|  zinc ;  half-tone  photo-litho ;  collotype  grain ;  screen  grain  ;  photo- 
;  zincography  in  line  ;  the  negative ;  preparing  the  metal ;  printing, 
!  development,  and  preparing  for  etching ;  half  tone  ;  the  negative, 
printing  on  zinc  in  albumen  and  fish  glue  and  on  copper. 

(To  he  continued.) 


CAMERA  CLUB  CONFERENCE. 

The  eighth  annual  Conference  of  the  Camera  Club  was  opened  at  the 
Club  House,  Charing  Cro3s-road,  on  Monday  evening,  the  27th  inst.,  by 
Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  who,  at  the  annual  general  meeting  held 
in  the  previous  week,  had  been  re-elected  President  of  the  Club.  The 
j  exhibition  of  members’  work,  which  is  held  contemporaneously  with 
the  Conference,  includes  a  number  of  excellent  examples,  but  on 
|  Monday  evening  the  hanging  appeared  to  be  unfinished,  and  a  catalogue 
;  was  not  easily  discoverable.  Captain  Abney,  in  formally  opening  the 
,  Conference,  thought  there  was  reason  for  congratulation  in  the  fact  that 
(  the  meetings  were  to  be  held  in  the  Club’s  own  premises,  rather  than  in 
the  less  convenient  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  as  had  been  the  case  on 
previous  occasions,  except  the  Conference  of  last  year,  and  that  it  had 
been  arranged  to  hold  no  afternoon  meetings. 

Lord  Rayleigh  gave  an  account  of  his  experiments  in 

The  Reproduction  of  Diffraction  Gratings 

by  photographic  means.  At  first  sight,  he  said,  it  would  appear  to  be  a 
j  comparatively  simple  matter  to  make  a  grating  upon  a  large  scale  and 
(  reduce  by  photography,  but,  if  one  went  into  figures,  this  method  was 
,  not  so  promising  as  it  looked,  for  a  grating  of  10,000  lines  to  the  inch 
I  magnified  1000  times,  so  that  there  were  ten  lines  to  an  inch,  a  con- 
!  venient  size,  would  require  the  wall  of  a  cathedral  to  hold  it.  There  was 
.  no  simpler  or  better  plan  than  to  copy  the  original — ruled  by  a  diviling 
;  machine — by  the  process  of  contact  printing,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
;  best  support  for  the  sensitive  surface  was  optically  worked  glass,  as  very 
'  close  contact  was  necessary,  although  selected  pieces  of  ordinary  plate 
would  enable  one  to  obtain  good  results.  The  old  albumen  process  was 
J  very  useful  on  account  of  the  almost  complete  absence  of  structure  in 
the  film,  and  because  the  hardness  of  the  surface  rendered  the  result 
comparatively  little  liable  to  injury;  he  had  also  used  with  success  the 
dry-collodion  processes,  particularly  the  tannin  method,  and  some  of  the 
direct  printing  processes,  such  as  the  collodio- chloride,  which,  worked 
upon  glass,  gave  excellent  results.  In  the  latter  case,  considerable 
advantage  accrued  from  treating  the  finished  print  with  mercury  in  the 
manner  commonly  used  for  intensification,  except  that  the  treatment 
should  stop  with  the  mercury,  and  not  go  on  to  the  blackening.  The 
grating  after  bleaching  appeared  much  less  intense  than  before,  but  the 
spectra  became  very  much  more  intense.  More  than  twenty  years  ago 
I  he  obtained  very  good  reproductions  by  the  bichromated  gelatine  method. 

I  The  performance  of  photographic  copies  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
originals,  except  where  there  was  some  obvious  defect,  and,  in  respect  of 
j  brightness,  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  copies  were  far  the 
brighter,  although,  if  anybody  was  anxious  to  make  him  a  present,  he 
would  prefer  to  have  an  original.  In  order  to  do  anything  like  satis¬ 
factory  work  with  diffraction  gratings,  it  was  necessary,  not  only  to  have 
a  very  great  number  of  lines,  but  to  have  them  spaced  with  extraordinary 
precision,  and  wonderful  success  had  been  attained  by  means  of  the 
beautiful  dividing  machines  of  Rutherford  and  Rowland ;  uniformity  of 
temperature  must  be  carefully  maintained,  as  the  slightest  expansion  or 
contraction  would  bring  the  grating  and  its  resulting  spectrum  to  utter 
confusion.  A  grating  upon  speculum  metal,  although  excellent  for  use, 
was  not  easily  reproduced,  but  he  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  succeeded  in 
copying  one.  He  had  recently  endeavoured  to  copy  diffraction  gratings 
by  the  bitumen  process,  with  which  it  was  necessary  to  give  two  hours’ 
exposure  to  sunlight,  and  to  develop  with  turpentine,  but  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  finding  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  tirpentine  withoat 
causing  disintegration  of  the  film. 
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Lord  Rayleigh  passed  round  for  examination  several  copies  of  grat¬ 
ings,  and  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  discussion  some  suggestions 
were  made  for  the  removal  of  the  turpentine  used  for  development  in  the 
bitumen  process.  Mr.  Pringle  suggested  spirit  of  wine,  and  the  Rev.  F. 
C.  Lambert  proposed  oil  of  lavender,  but  Lord  Rayleigh  said  he  had 
succeeded  best  by  washing  in  a  strong  stream  of  water. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  referred  to  the  possibility  of  making  a  mould  of 
a  grating  in  Spence’s  metal,  which  would  yield  an  impression  of  a  greasy 
finger  tip. 

The  Earl  of  Crawford  said  an  impression  of  breath  upon  glass  could  be 
made  in  Spence’s  metal,  but  to  properly  use  that  material  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  it  at  a  particular  temperature,  which  was  not  easy,  and  the 
metal  was  not  now  obtainable.  The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Gilford,  R.  Child  Bay  ley,  Charters  White,  and  others,  and  closed 
by  the  President. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  W.  H.  HARRISON  FUND  APPEAL. 


Amount  already  acknowledged 

£ 

45 

s. 

16 

d. 

0 

A  Photographer 

2 

2 

0 

Joseph  Swinburne,  Esq. 

2 

0 

0 

Sir  Chas.  Isham,  Bart. 

1 

0 

0 

A.  E.  W... . 

10 

0 

J.  Ellerthorpe,  Esq . 

1 

1 

0 

Members  of  the  Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club 
— First  donation  . 

2 

2 

0 

£54  11  0 

Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by 

Fredk.  H.  Varlet,  82,  Newington  Green-road,  London,  N. 

- ♦ - 

Oic  inquirer. 


***  In  this  column  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 

Carbon  Printing.  (To  J.  U.). — A  negative  suitable  for  gelatine  and 
collodion  is  absolutely  unadapted  for  carbon  printing,  being 
much  too  thin,  in  consequence,  of  course,  giving  a  very  weak 
print,  or,  if  over-printed,  a  flat,  heavy  one.  In  fact,  collodio- 
chloride,  which  J.  C.  says  give  him  good  brilliant  prints,  is 
generally  recommended  as  giving  good  prints  from  negatives 
which  are  much  too  thin  for  any  other  process.  Carbon  requires 
a  rather  particularly  plucky  negative,  as  J.  C.  would  know  if  he 
had  studied  his  text-book  instructions,  indeed  it  will  stand  a 
greater  amount  of  contrast  than  any  other  process  in  which  I 
have  had  experience,  albumen  coming  next  on  the  list,  then  hot- 
bath  platinotype,  then  cold-bath  platino.,  then  gelatino-chloride, 
and  then,  as  a  last  resource,  collodio- chloride. — W.  Benington. 

Chlorophyll.  (To  W.  II.  G.). — I  have  known  chlorophyll  to  be 
effective  when  applied  as  a  bath  to  gelatine  emulsion  plates  and 
followed  by  immersion  in  water,  but  its  action  is  very  uncertain. 
It  can  be  made  always  effective  by  flowing  the  plate  with  a 
strong  alcoholic  solution,  draining  and  drying ,  then  immersing 
for  a  minute  in  distilled  water.  This  method  succeeds  with  all 
colour-sensitisers  not  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  But  I  cannot 
recommend  chlorophyll  for  use  with  gelatine  dry  plates  even 
when  applied  in  this  way ;  cyanine  is  better. — F.  E.  Ives. 

Bark  Room  for  Development. — B.  G.  Davis  says  :  “  I  should 
be  much  obliged  if  either  you  or  your  readers  could  inform  me 
of  any  place  where,  by  means  of  a  small  subscription,  I  could 
develop  any  photographs  that  I  should  require.  I  am  aware 
that  a  great  many  makers  of  cameras  have  dark  rooms  for  the 
use  of  their  customers,  but  they  all  close  at  6.30,  which  is  too 
early  for  me.” — Some  correspondent  may  be  able  to  supply  the 
desired  information. 

- + - 

(Btntottal  STafilr. 

The  Adams  Telemeter. 

Adams  &  Oo.,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 

This  is  a  simple  device  for  enabling  a  hand  camera  worker  to  judge 

of  the  distance  of  an  object  he  is  photographing.  In  use,  the  tele¬ 


meter  is  held  (as  shown  in  the  illustration)  close  to  the  eye.  The 
tube  through  which  the  eye  looks  is  pointed  to  the  base  of  the 
object,  towards  which  the  eye  is  directed,  and,  as  soon  as  the  object 


is  sighted,  the  spring  is  pressed  by  the  thumb.  This  fixes  the 
indicator,  and  the  distance  in  yards  may  then  be  read  off.  We  have 
subjected  the  telemeter  to  test  measure  nent,  and  find  it  accurate. 


The  Wellington  Film. 

Wellington  &  Ward,  Elstree,  Herts. 

The  Wellington  Film  makes  its  appearance  at  an  opportune  moment* 
Readers  of  our  pages  during  the  last  twelve  months  will  have  noticed 
that  we  published  communications  from  several  correspondents 
pleading  for  the  reintroduction,  at  the  hands  of  manufacturers,  of 
suitable  paper  coated  with  gelatine  emulsion,  for  negative  purposes. 
The  Wellington  Film  may,  in  many  respects,  be  accepted  as  an  answer 
to  these  requests. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Film  are  such  as  will  probably  attract 
considerable  popularity  to  it,  for  we  may  say  at  once,  as  the  result 
of  the  few  trials  we  have  so  far  been  able  to  make  with  it,  that  it  is 
exceedingly  easy  to  manipulate.  It  may  best  be  described  as  a  fairly 
stout  film  of  gelatino-bromide,  supported  by  a  paper  backing,  from 
which,  after  development,  it  is  readily  stripped  by  the  mere  device  of 
turning  back  a  corner  of  the  film  from  the  support  and  gently  draw¬ 
ing  it  off  the  paper.  Nothing  could  be  simpler.  Where  stripping  is 
not  desired,  however,  the  backing  may  be  allowed  to  remain  and  the 
negative  printed  from  as  were  the  paper  negatives  of  a  decade  ago. 

In  use :  Pyro  ammonia  for  normal  exposures  and  amidol  for 
instantaneous  work,  are  recommended.  The  alum  bath  and  a  fixing 
solution  of  plain  hypo  are  also  advised.  Here  are  details  of  the 
other  manipulations  : — 

Washing. 

On  removing  from  the  fixing  bath  wash  in  running  water  for  at 
least  one  hour. 

Soaking  Bath. 

On  taking  the  negatives  from  the  washing  water,  immerse  them 
for  a  few  minutes  (five  to  ten)  in  a  bath  composed  of : — 

Formalin  (40  per  cent.) .  3  drachms. 

Glycerine .  2  „ 

Ammonia,  880°  ....  I  .  1  drachm. 

Water . .' .  20  ounces. 

The  addition  of  ammonia  renders  the  film  more  adhesive  to  the  glass 
plate  during  drying.  A  further  increase  in  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
tends  to  expand  the  film,  the  action  taking  place  after  the  film  has 
been  stripped  off,  and,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  solution,  this  may  be 
advantageous  in  the  case  of  over-development ;  by  this  means  an 
enlarged  negative  of  good  printing  density  may  lie  obtained. 

Stripping. 

The  stripping  may  be  conveniently  started  by  rolling  one  corner 
between  the  finger  and  thumb.  Pull  off  the  transparent  film  from 
the  paper  backing  evenly  and  gently,  and,  after  a  momentary 
immersion  in  the  soaking  bath  to  wet  both  sides,  transfer  direct 
therefrom  to  a  glass  plate  (which  has  been  thoroughly  well  cleaned 
with  ammonia,  whiting  and  water),  and  when  quite  dry  dust  over  the 
surface  a  little  powdered  French  chalk,  polishing  off  lightly  with  a 
dry  cloth.  Ferrotype  plates  are  not  recommended,  as  the  films 
have  a  tendency  to  peel  off  these  during  drying.  Lay  the  film  care¬ 
fully  hereupon,  avoiding  air  bubbles.  Do  not  squeegee,  which  is 
likely  to  distort  the  film,  but  carefully  drain  and  allow  to  dry  slowly 
in  a  cool  place  ;  on  no  account  expose  the  drying  film  to  the  hot  rays 
of  the  sun  or  to  artificial  heat,  otherwise  the  film  may  become 
detached  from  the  plate  in  the  course  of  drying,  thereby  producing  a. 
wrinkled  and  cockled  film. 
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When  dry,  the  film  may  be  removed  from  the  glass  plate  by  lifting 
up  the  corner  of  the  film  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  be  perfectly  plane  and  smooth. 

Varnishing. 

For  the  prevention  of  silver  staining  as  well  as  to  obviate  any  of 
the  evil  effects  of  dampness,  the  dried  film  may  be  conveniently 
varnished  by  dipping  bodily  into  any  suitable  varnish  which  requires 
no  heat.  Sufficient  varnish  should  be  poured  out  into  a  flat  dish  into 
which  a  single  film  should  be  immersed  ;  carefully  drain  it  by  slowly 
lifting,  and  pin  up  by  one  corner  to  dry. 

We  shall  be  surprised  if  the  Wellington  Film  does  not  come  into 
very  general  use.  It  is  issued  both  as  a  cut  film  and  in  the  Tollable 
form.  Of  the  latter  we  hope  to  speak,  together  with  others  of  Messrs. 
Wellington  &  Ward’s  new  introductions,  on  a  future  occasion.  In  the 
meanwhile,  Messrs.  Wellington  &  Ward  may  claim  to  have  made  a 
useful  and  practicable  addition  to  the  photographer’s  resources. 


The  Paget  Prize  Collodio- chloride  Paper. 

The  Paget  Prize  Plate  Co.,  Watford. 

We  have  received  samples  of  the  latest  make  of  the  Paget  Company’s 
collodio-chloride  paper,  of  which  two  kinds  are  issued,  the  one 
coated  on  Rives,  and  the  other  on  Saxe  paper.  The  “  special  C.  C.” 
is  intended  for  professional  use,  and  is  not  supplied  in  shilling  packets. 
Both  papers  appear  to  be  all  that  is  desirable  in  a  printing  surface  of 
this  description,  and,  having  regard  to  the  charming  results  obtainable 
and  the  comparative  ease  in  working  it,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  paper  is  growing  in  popularity. 

- 4- - 

Httog  anfi  £lote0. 


We  learn  that  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  attended  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Cimiez, 
on  April  20,  to  receive  Her  Majesty’s  commands. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society. — Elementary  course.— Daring  the  months 
of  J une  and  J  uly  a  series  of  elementary  lectures  will  be  given  by  Messrs. 
E.  J.  Wall  and  W.  E  Debenham.  Subjects  :  Lightirg  ;  Focussing  ;  Exposure  ; 
Development ;  Fixing ;  Intensification  and  Reduction ;  Defects  in  Plates  ; 
Printing. 

Mr.  E.  Willitt,  of  163,  Cowley-road,  Oxford,  writes  :  “  May  I  beg  the 
insertion  of  this  letter,  as  it  may  prove  a  caution  to  others  ?  A  heartless 
scamp,  to  whom  I  had  entrusted  an  Optimus  camera,  four  metal  slides,  a 
12x8  and  8x5  rapid  rectilinear  lens  (the  latter  without  stops),  and  7x5 
wide  angle,  has  disappeared  with  them,  stripping  me  of  my  means  of  living. 
Should  any  photographer  be  favoured  with  a  call,  I  trust  they  will  call  in 
police  aid,  in  whose  hands  I  have  placed  the  case.” 

Hackney  Photograthic  Society. — A  popular  lecture  and  demonstration 
of  the  Rontgen  rays,  the  New  Photography,  will  be  given  at  the  Morley  Hall, 
Hackney,  on  Thursday,  May  7,  1896,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Greenhill.  Syllabus. — 
Light :  General  properties,  visible  spectrum,  invisible  spectrum,  action  on 
certain  salts,  photography,  fluorescence.  Electricity  :  High  -  pressure  dis¬ 
charges,  discharge  in  air,  in  moderate  vacua,  in  good  vacua,  in  high  vacua, 
anode  effects,  cathode  effects,  comparison  with  ordinary  light  phosphorescence, 
radiant  matter,  light,  radiometer,  electric  radiometer,  heat  radiometer,  mill¬ 
wheel  experiment.  X  Rays  :  Theories  concerning,  comparison  with  ordinary 
and  cathodic  rays,  action  on  certain  salts,  photography,  transparency.  Krypto- 
scope :  Dependent  on  fluorescence,  penetration  of  the  X  rays.  The  whole 
subject  will  be  fully  explained,  demonstrated,  and  results  shown  by  means  of 
optical  lantern.  Many  of  the  experiments  will  consist  of  photographing 
through  opaque  substances,  such  as  wood,  leather,  and  vulcanite,  &c.,  and  of 
the  bones  through  the  living  flesh.  The  chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Wall,  F.R.P.S.,  supported  by  local  medical  gentlemen. 


patent  Hetosh 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  April  15  and 

April  22,  1896  :— 

Kinetoscopes. — No.  7801.  “  Improved  Apparatus  for  Obtaining  and  Viewing 
Chromo  -  photographic  or  Zoetropic  Pictures.  ”  Communicated  by 
Auguste  Lumiere  and  Louis  Lumiere.  B.  J.  B.  Mills. 

Photographic  Apparatus. — No.  7809.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to 
Photographic  Apparatus.”  Complete  specification.  G.  R.  Sanson. 

Chrono-photographic  Apparatus. — No.  7817  “Improvements  in  Appara¬ 
tus  for  Taking,  Developing,  and  Exhibiting  series  of  Photographs.” 
J.  Oulton,  W.  Shaw,  and  R.  H.  Adams. 

Changing  Boxes.— No.  7846.  “Improvements  in  and  relating  to  the 
Changing  Boxes  of  Photographic  Cameras.”  R.  Dobson. 

Mounting  Photographs. — No.  8143.  “  Improvements  in  and  relating  to 

the  Mounting  of  Photographs  and  other  Pictures.”  S.  Delaine. 


ittmtnggi  of  Soctrttpg. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 


May. 


Name  ol  Society. 


Bubject. 


4  .  North  Middlesex . . 

5  .  Brixton  and  Clapham  ...., 

5 .  Gospel  Oak  . 

5 .  North  Surrey  . 

5  .  Wolverhampton  . 

6  .  Borough  Polytechnic . 

6 .  Oroydon  Camera  Club  ..... 

6  .  Edinburgh  Photo.  Society 

7  .  Darwen  . 

7  .  London  and  Provincial ..... 

8  .  Bournemouth  . 

8 .  Ireland  . 

8  .  West  London . . 

9  .  Borough  Polytechnic  . 


Informal  Meeting. 

A  Visit  to  India  and  Burma.  Dr.  Cl 
Wyman. 

Carbon  Demonstration.  The  Autotype 
Company. 

Toning  and  Fixing  of  Gelatine  Chloride,, 
and  other  Printing  Papers. 

Members’  Lantern  Evening  and  Compe¬ 
titive  Exhibition. 

Flashlight  Photography. 

Third  Annual  Rummage  Sale. 

The  Hand  Camera.  Charles  Fraser,  and 
others. 

Enlarging  Demonstration  on  Elliott  & 
Sons’  Bromide  Paper.  Messrs.  Holden 
and  Cooper. 

The  Position  of  the  Affiliation  Committee. 

P.  Everitt. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

Odds  and  Ends.  J.  H  Gane. — The  Zeiss 
and'  Taylor  Lenses.  Professor  Scott. 

Photography  and  Cycling.  J.  Stein. 

Excursion  :  Worcester  and  Ewell. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
April  23, — Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  passed  round  for  examination  two  of  the  Continental 
exhibition  medals. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Atkins  read  a  paper  on 

Micro-photographic  Reductions.  [See  Lantern  Supplement.] 

After  the  paper  Mr.  Atkins  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  process,  making 
three  exposures  in  all.  A  microscopic  slide  was  coated  with  wet-collodion- 
and  exposed  to  a  wet-plate  negative  of  the  Ten  Commandments  for 
thirty-five  seconds.  He  then  developed  it,  using  pyrogallol,  fixed  in  cyanide, 
and  dried,  after  which  it  was  placed  under  the  microscope  for  examination  by 
the  members,  who  thought  it  very  good.  Mr.  Atkins  explained  that  there 
were  generally  a  lot  of  wasters  to  one  good  slide  produced,  and  every  one  was 
by  no  means  a  success.  Another  exposure  to  a  negative  of  a  house  was  tried, 
and  it  being  a  gelatine  negative  more  exposure  was  necessary,  that  given  in 
this  case  being  about  seventy  seconds.  This,  on  examination,  was  not  so- 
good.  The  third  exposure  was  for  eighty  seconds,  and  was  somewhat  better. 
The  focussing  arrangement  was  explained.  It  consisted  in  reversing  the 
position  of  the  light,  that  is,  to  the  end  where  the  plate  is  exposed,  and  the 
insertion  in  the  place  of  the  latter  of  a  micro  slide,  the  image  of  which  is 
focussed  on  a  ground-glass  screen,  occupying  the  position  of  the  negative  to 
be  reduced.  Difference  is  allowed  for  between  the  chemical  and  visual  focus- 
subsequently.  The  micro  lens  is  carried  in  a  tube,  sliding  in  an  outer  tube, 
the  joint  being  rendered  light-tight  by  velvet  lining.  The  actual  focussing  is 
done  with  the  micrometer  screw,  which  has  forty-eight  threads  to  the  inch.. 
In  answer  to  a  question,  he  said  the  focus  of  his  condenser  was  about  seven 
inches. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  had  heard  that,  in  commercial  practice,  a  battery  of 
lenses  was  used,  and  the  plates  were  cut  up  afterwards. 

Mr.  Atkins  subsequently  demonstrated  the  mounting  of  the  slides,  the 
covering  glass  being  affixed  with  Canada  balsam  rendered  warm,  and  then- 
press  .d  into  position. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

April  22,— Mr.  Frank  Haes  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  showed  two  medals,  one  in  bronze  and  one  in  gold,  from- 
the  Brussels  Exhibition,  a  replica  of  which  was  sent  to  every  person  whose 
work  was  accepted  for  exhibition.  The  medals  were  rectangular  in  shape,  and 
of  chaste  design. 

Mr.  Drage  sent  a  circular  with  information  regarding  the  coming  Convention 
at  Leeds. 

Mr.  Fry  distributed,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Alfred  Watkins,  a  number  of  copies  of 
the  different  reports  and  articles  which  had  appeared  -consequent  upon  Mr.. 
Watkins's  developing  competition. 

The  Chairman  drew  attention  to  and  explained  some  examples  of  archaic 
lenses. 

Messrs.  Watson  &  Son  exhibited  one  of  their  Alpha  hand  cameras.  This  is 
a  very  light  and  compact  instrument,  which  has  all  the  useful  movements- 
that  a  camera  should  have.  It  is  fitted  with  a  Thornton- Pickard  shutter,  with- 
a  novel  attachment  for  discharging  it,  viz.,  an  arrangement  by  which  the- 
pressure  of  the  finger  which  relieves  the  catch  acts  against  the  rest  of  the  hand, 
and  so  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  chance  of  shaking  the  camera  during  the 
operation.  The  camera  has  an  extension  long  enough  to  take  one  of  the  com¬ 
binations  of  a  five-inch  lens,  and  is  fitted  with  a  rectilinear  lens  working  at" 
f- 77.  The  price  of  the  apparatus  was  stated  to  be  131.  complete. 

An  interesting  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  triggers 
and  pneumatic  balls  for  discharging  instantaneous  shutters.  The  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that,  for  a  camera  held  in  the  hand,  a  trigger  or  button 
was  the  better  method,  whilst  for  a  camera  upon  a  stand  the  preference  should 
be  given  to  the  ball. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bedding  said  he  had  been  using  a  half- plate  hand  camera  with  a 
ball  and  tube.  He  had  had  almost  total  failure  in  securing  sharp  pictures 
until  he  changed  his  method  of  exposing. 

Messrs.  Watson  also  showed  an  example  of  a  device  which  they  called  the 
“instantaneous”  flange.  It  consists  of  a  tlknge  in  which  for  the  ordinary^ 
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screw  thread  is  substituted  three  jaws  on  the  principle  of  the  universal  jaw 
chuck.  A  small  lever  closes  the  jaws  upon  the  threads  of  the  lens  screw, 
which  is  thereby  instantaneously  fixed  into  position.  The  device  appears  to 
be  a  very  useful  application  of  an  old  idea  to  a  new  use. 

Messrs.  Shew  &  Co.  showed  examples  of  the  Xit  camera.  The  character¬ 
istics  are  extreme  lightness  and  compactness,  a  whole-plate  camera  fitted  with 
a  Thornton-Pickard  focal  plane  shutter  weighing  as  little  as  one  and  a  half 
pounds.  The  apparatus  shown  by  this  firm  indicated  a  high  degree  of 
mechanical  ingenuity. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  showed,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Spiers  &  Pond,  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  selection  of  the  more  recent  novelties  as  follows  :  Tyler’s  new  vertical 
fixing  bath.  This  is  made  in  papier-mache  with  six  separate  dippers  holding 
'the  plates  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  taken  in  and  out  of  the  fixing  bath 
without  soiling  the  fingers.  It  is  an  excellent  device.  An  adhesive  film-holder 
made  by  Marion.  Although  not  exactly  a  novelty,  this  seems  likely  to  fulfil 
a  useful  purpose.  Considerable  interest  was  evinced  by  the  members  in  the 
use  of  Marion’s  sensitive  finger  covers.  Mr.  Hodd  was  good  enough  to  permit 
the  members  to  retain  some  that  he  passed  round  so  that  they  might  try  them 
in  actual  use,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting.  Lancaster’s  new  slide,  Mr. 
Hodd  said,  was  suitable  for  films  or  plates.  It  is  made  of  thin  sheet  iron  and 
celluloid,  and  is  very  light,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  high-priced  at  2s.  Qd. 
Rubber  tripod  toes  and  a  new  portable  developing  lamp,  in  which  Russian  iron 
is  substituted  for  the  “odoriferous”  Brunswick- blacked  tin,  were  also 
shown.  Mr.  Hodd  completed  his  exhibit  by  showing  the  Midget  hand  camera 
with  a  new  device  for  magazine  changing.  He  said  that  the  camera,  which 
was  suitable  for  plates  or  films,  could  be  loaded  in  three  minutes,  and  he 
-demonstrated  in  a  deft  manner  that  it  could  be  unloaded  even  more  quickly. 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club. — April  21,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coade  presid¬ 
ing. — This  was  an  “  open”  meeting,  it  being  considered  desirable  to  hold  such, 
'to  enable  less  experienced  members  to  speak  of  their  photographic  difficulties, 
with  a  view  of  eliciting  information  which  would  assist  them  out  of  the  same. 
The  result  was  entirely  successful,  the  question-box  being  freely  used  and  the 
replies  and  subsequent  discussion  of  much  interest. 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — 

How  to  Make  Stereoscopic  Photographs. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Watson  gave  an  illustrated  and  succinct  description  of  how  to 
proceed  in  the  making  of  a  photo-stereograph  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  ult.,  at 
the  Croydon  Camera  Club,  to  a  full  attendance  of  members,  who  followed  the 
lecture  with  considerable  interest.  Mr.  Watson,  having  sketched  the  optical 
points  connected  with  binocular  vision,  explained  how  that  stereoscopic 
pictures  are  practically  impossible  except  by  the  aid  of  a  camera.  For 
obtaining  stereoscopic  negatives,  i  e.,  twin  views  taken  from  two  points  about 
three  inches  apart,  Mr.  Watson  stated  an  ordinary  half-plate  camera  could 
easily  be  adapted,  two  ordinary  landscape  (single)  lenses  of  approximately 
identical  foci  being  used  ;  or,  in  some  instances,  a  quarter-plate  camera  may 
'be  employed,  moving  the  camera  between  the  first  and  the  second  exposure. 
An  attachment  is  sold  for  a  few  pence  by  Messrs.  Butcher,  of  Blackheath, 
which  shifts  the  camera  the  necessary  number  of  inches  to  obtain  stereoscopic 
•effect  when  the  resulting  prints  are  viewed  through  the  stereoscope.  Printing 
frames,  cutting  shapes,  and  various  other  accessories,  which,  if  not  absolutely 
needful,  are  exceedingly  convenient,  were  shown  and  described.  A  large  col¬ 
lection  of  stereographs,  made  by  the  lecturer,  were  displayed  by  means  of 
different  forms  of  stereoscopes,  and  afforded  much  pleasure  as  well  as  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  further  illustration  of  the  subject,  a  number  of  stereoscopic  trans¬ 
parencies  were  projected  on  to  the  screen  by  means  of  a  biunial  lantern,  which 
was  kindly  provided  at  short  notice  by  Mr.  Alfred  Underhill,  who  handled  it 
with  his  well  known  efficiency.  The  system  adopted  was  the  one  lately  intro¬ 
duced  by  Messrs.  Newton  &  Co. ;  the  two  component  stereoscopic  slides  were 
■respectively  coloured  green  and  blue,  and  were  so  projected  that  the  red  image 
fell  upon  the  screen  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  green  one.  The  audience  being 
provided  with  tinted  glasses,  so  that  the  right  eye  looked  through  red  glass 
and  the  left  through  green,  the  two  pictures  upon  the  screen  are  merged  into 
one,  the  green  and  red.  images  becoming  as  it  were  mingled,  so  that  the  mind 
receives.the  impression  of  a  black-and-white  stereoscopic  view  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  Amongst  the  members  present,  many  were  unable  to  accomplish  this 
necessary  mental  synthesis,  not  so  much  because  of  any  radical  defect  in  the 
•system,  but  because,  besides  a  certain  proportion  of  individuals  who  cannot 
at  all,  or  can  only  partially,  see  pictures  with  stereoscopic  effect,  many  people, 
through  deficient  colour-sensitiveness  of  the  eye,  find  that  the  red  or  the  green 
■fails  to  properly  impress  the  retina. 

Petition  to  Parliament. 

A  proposition  made  by  the  President  that  the  Club  should  draw  up  a 
■petition  for  presentation  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  granting 
amateur  photographers  the  right,  under  suitable  restrictions,  to  photograph 
pictures,  prints,  and  other  objects  of  art  or  interest,  in  any  of  the  museums 
and  galleries  under  Imperial  control,  was  unanimously  adopted.  Such 
petition  will  be  at  once  drawn  up,  and  members  are  requested  to  lose  no  time 
in  appending  their  signatures  thereto. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.— April  21,  Mr.  E.  Farmer  presiding.— 
Reports  of  the  West  Drayton  and  Snaresbrook  outings  were  given  by  the 
Excursion  Secretary.  Work  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Collins,  Wilks,  and  Hensler. 
Mr.  Hudson  showed  a  new  twin-lens  hand  camera  of  his  own  construction. 
Announcement  was  made  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  details  of  arrangements 
for  the  forthcoming  demonstration  and  lecture  on  the  X  rays,  to  be  held  at  the 
Morley  Hall,  on  May  7,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Greenhill. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— April  20,  Monthly  Instruction 
Evening,  M*\  Smith  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Cox  gave  a  report  on  the  outing  to  Hale 
Epd  on  April  18.  Mr.  Child  Bayley  then  proceeded  to  give  his  demonstration 
on 

Backus  g  Plates. 

He  said  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  called  the  “  cure  of  halation,”  as  there  was 
mothing  to  learn  in  the  actual  coating  of  the  plate  with  backing.  He  explained 


|  how  part  of  the  light,  say  of  a  church  window  or  a  bright  point  in  falling  upon 
the  film  of  bromide  of  silver,  which  is  translucent,  was  partially  absorbed,  the 
rest  passing  through,  some  passing  right  through  the  glass,  this  upon  develop- 
ment  appearing  as  halation.  In  connexion  with  this,  the  halo  sometimes  seen 
round  a  window  was  due  to  the  illumination  of  the  dust  particles  in  the  air, 
although  this  was  sometimes  exaggerated  on  development,  but  could  not  be 
called  true  halation.  To  get  over  this,  a  substance  having  the  same  rel 
index  as  the  glass,  aud  having  a  non-actinic  colour,  is  applied  to  the  back  of 
the  plate,  which  prevents  this  reflection,  and  practically  renders  the  reflecting 
surface  non-existent.  Caramel  has  this  property,  aud  is  the  basis  of  most 
backing  mixtures.  Collodion  stained  with  aurine  is  also  effective.  Another 
method  of  minimising  halation  consists  in  staining  the  film  itself,  and  for  this 
reason  isochromatic  plates  give  less  halation  than  ordinary,  owing  to  the  <1y<- 
they  contain.  Auother  method,  the  subject  of  a  patent,  consists  of  interposing 
a  film  coloured  with  permanganate  of  potash  between  the  glass  and  the  bromide 
of  silver.  He  passed  round  several  plates  coated  with  various  backings,  also 
a  piece  of  plain  glass  coated,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  reflection  of  the  gas 
flame  almost  totally  disappeared  where  the  backing  had  been  applied.  In 
reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Child  Bayley  said  that  a  quick 
development  with  a  strong  developer  tended  to  show  less  halation  than  a  long 
development  ora  weak  one.  Mr.  Wall  asked  if  backing  decreased  the  rapidity 
of  the  plate.  Mr.  Bayley  said  that  this  was  the  case  theoretically,  and  it  was 
borne  out  in  practice.  He  then  proceeded  to  make  some  ca:"amel,  having 
deferred  it  till  the  end  of  the  evening  owing  to  the  unpleasant  fumes  given  off 
It  consisted  in  heating  powdered  sugar  with  constant  stirring  in  a  saucepan 
over  a  gas  jet,  to  a  temperature  of  about  405°  Fahr.  for  about  ten  minutes, 
the  sugar  gradually  melting,  darkening  in  colour,  and  boiling  up.  When  it 
no  longer  tasted  of  sugar,  it  was  about  done.  If  the  temperature  rose  much 
above  that  mentioned,  or  it  was  too  long  heating,  it  was  carbonised  and  spoiled. 
He  boiled  some  caramel  in  water  and  added  some  red  ochre,  a  little  spirit  to 
make  it  dry  quicker,  and  some  gum  water  to  make  it  dry  harder  aud  prevent 
powdering.  He  then  coated  a  plate  with  some  that  he  had  thus  prepared,  and 
passed  it  round  for  inspection. 

April  27,  Mr.  S.  E.  Wall  in  the  chair. — Mr.  H.  W.  Bennett  dtli.ered  a 
lecture  upon 

Copying. 

He  explained  the  methods  of  obtaining  equality  of  lighting,  and  showed 
diagrams  of  various  mechanical  sliding  rests  for  the  camera.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  necessity  of  the  object  copied  being  parallel  with  the  screen,  and  the 
method  of  securing  this,  the  advisability  of  removing  the  lens  aud  screen  and 
examining  for  reflections,  especially  when  copying  oil  paintings.  He  also 
pointed  out  the  methods  of  correcting  the  defects  arising  from  the  use  of  single 
lenses,  and  the  misuse  of  the  swing  back,  aud  touched  upon  many  other 
matters  connected  with  his  subject.  An  interesting  discussion  followed,  in 
which  Messrs.  Pither,  Mattocks,  McIntosh,  Cox,  and  others  joined. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.— April  20,  Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards 
F.R.P.S.,  in  the  chair. — Prints  from  negatives  taken  at  the  Easter  excursion 
to  Chichester  were  shown.  Mr.  Nahum  Luboshez,  of  the  Eastman  Photo¬ 
graphic  Materials  Company,  gave  a  lengthy  address  on  the  working  of 
Platino-bromide  Paper. 

He  first  pointed  out  the  difference  between  this  and  the  ordinary  bromide 
paper.  It  was  essential  that  a  developer  should  be  used  which  did  not  stain, 
and  left  the  whites  of  the  image  pure  ;  also  that  it  should  be  capable  of  re¬ 
ducing  all  the  sensitive  salts  upon  which  the  light  had  acted.  He  strongly 
recommended  ferrous  oxalate  for  the  purpose,  and  the  image,  coming  up 
gradually,  permitted  alterations  in  the  component  parts  of  the  developer  to  be 
made  to  correct  slight  errors  in  exposure.  One  part  of  iron  solution  to  four 
parts  of  the  oxalate  solution  gave  the  blackest  tones,  but  one  to  ten  could  be 
used  to  produce  soft  results.  It  had  the  advantage  of  not  developing  a 
correctly  timed  exposure  beyond  the  right  stage.  Amidol,  metol,  hydro- 
quinone,  &c.,  could  be  used,  but  with  each  of  them  it  was  essential  that  one 
should  be  able  to  judge  when  to  stop  development.  After  fixing,  the  image 
can  be  toned  to  a  beautiful  brown  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  alum, 
1  part ;  hypo,  10  parts  ;  and  water,  80  parts,  which  should  be  gradually 
raised  to  the  boiling  point. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society.— April  21,  Mr.  J.  H.  Pickard  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  G.  A.  Thomas  lectured  on 

Development  of  Plates  for  Beginners. 

Touching  slightly  upon  the  theory  of  development,  which  the  lecturer  con¬ 
sidered  should  not  be  altogether  overlooked  by  the  beginner,  strong  objection 
was  made  to  the  use  of  ready-made  developers,  the  composition  of  which  was 
only  known  to  the  makers.  It  was  recommended  to  warm  all  solutions  and 
dishes  in  cold  weather,  or  the  effect  of  an  under-exposed  picture  would  be  the 
result.  As  it  was  very  difficult  to  judge  of  the  correct  exposure  in  all  cases,  it 
was  advisable  to  give  what  might  be  considered  too  much  exposure,  and  resort 
to  careful  and  intelligent  development. 

Citric  acid  was  often  very  useful  where  very  great  excess  of  exposure  had 
been  given,  as  its  action  was  to  immediately  stop  development  of  the  shadows, 
and  the  high  lights  might  be  built  up  with  a  strongly  restrained  developer. 

When  using  porcelain  dishes  the  developer  frequently  frothed  up,  owing  to 
the  uneven  surface  upon  which  the  plate  rests.  This  can  be  prevented  to  a 
very  great  extent  by  the  addition  to  the  developer  of  sulphite  of  soda.  Many 
hints  were  given  on  prevention  of  halation  by  the  use  of  asphalt,  or  burnt 
sienna  and  gum. 

An  interesting  discussion  afterwards  followed. 

Mr.  Pickard  (the  Chairman)  said  that  negatives  were  best  intensified  by 
bleaching  with  bichloride  of  mercury  in  the  usual  way,  and  after  thoroughly 
washing  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  solution  of  bromide  of  ammonium, 
and  then  redeveloped  with  ferrous  oxalate. 

Derby  Photographic  Society.— April  21,  Mr.  A.  B.  Hamilton  in  the  chair. 
— The  pictures  entered  for  the  Outdoor  Meeting  Competition,  1895,  were  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  the  report  of  the  Judge,  Mr.  W.  England,  read.  The  Chairman 
presented  the  awards  to  the  successful  competitors,  Mr.  G.  Walker  taking  the 
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silver  medal  for  a  well-known  view  in  Chee  Dale,  and  Mr.  E.  Fearn  the  bronze 
medal  for  a  carefully  selected  study  at  Weston-on-Trent.  The  Chairman 
made  a  presentation,  on  behalf  of  the  members,  consisting  of  a  gold  albert  and 
pendant,  to  the  late  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  A.  Scotton,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and 
appreciation  for  his  services  during  the  past  four  years.  The  competitions  for 
1896  were  then  announced,  and  the  meeting  concluded  with  a  paper,  entitled 
Notes  on  Landscape, 

by  Mr.  F.  L.  Pither,  ably  read  by  Mr.  T.  Walker.  The  outdoor  meetings  of 
the  Society  will  take  place  on  May  30,  June  20,  July  25,  August  22,  and 
September  12. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Society. — There  are  few  places  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  where  a  more  enjoyable  Saturday  half 
holiday  can  be  spent  than  the  district  between  Bromborough  village  and  Raby 
Mere,  and  the  artist,  either  with  brush  or  camera,  finds  abundance  of  work  in 
the  picturesque  lanes  and  the  old  ponds  with  reedy  margins  and  dark  water 
that  reflects  most  perfectly  the  twisted  oaks  which  overhang  the  banks  ;  and 
Saturday’s  excursion  of  the  Photographic  Association  was  most  successful,  for 
nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  negatives  were  obtained  by  the  members  of  the 
party,  who  numbered  about  twenty.  The  walk  through  Dibbinsdale  was 
greatly  enjoyed,  as  also  was  the  excellent  tea  provided  for  the  party  at  Mill 
House,  Raby  Mere. 

Kilmarnock  and  Ayrshire  Photographic  Society. — April  18,  Mr.  J. 

Mack  Wilson  presided. — A  limelight  exhibition  of  slides  was  held.  A  mag¬ 
nificent  series  of  views  of  interiors  of  English  cathedrals  and  of  the 
Royal  Mausoleums  was  shown.  The  views  had  been  taken  on  Thomas  s  anti¬ 
halation  plates,  and  certainly  showed  the  advantage  of  using  these  plates  for 
interiors.  Mr.  J.  R.  Hunter,  architect,  Ayr,  showed  slides,  illustrating  the 
beauties  of  architecture  in  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Somersetshire.  The 
President,  Vice-President,  and  several  other  members  showed  slides. 

- 4> - - 
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32W"  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 


THE  COLOUR  OF  NEGATIVES  AND  RETOUCHING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  article  on  colour  of  negatives  and  retouching  them 
in  last  week’s  Journal  opens  up  a  subject  not  without  interest,  especially 
the  colour  of  negatives  and  their  effect  upon  the  eyes.  Classing  negatives, 
so  far  as  colour  is  concerned,  under  two  headings,  blue  grey  and  yellow 
stain,  the  slightly  stained  negative  is  more  soothing  and  pleasant,  and 
does  not  tax  the  eye  of  the  retoucher  as  does  the  cold  blue-grey  class  of 
negative,  or,  rather,  that  is  my  experience. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

6  J.  A.  Moorhouse. 

18,  high-street,  Sutton,  Surrey,  April,  21  1896. 


TRAILL  TAYLOR  MEMORIAL. 
To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — Subscriptions  to  the  Memorial  Fund  are  still  coming  in, 
but,  naturally,  more  slowly  than  when  the  list  was  first  opened.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  a  very  hearty  response  by  the  Photographic  Societies 
to  the  appeals  made  to  them  in  your  columns  by  Messrs,  R.  P.  Drage, 
P.  Everitt,  and  others,  and,  since,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  each  Honorary 
Secretary  by  myself.  I  have  a  few  societies’  subscriptions  already  in 
hand,  and  have  information  that  the  matter  is  under  consideration  by 
the  councils  of  several  others,  and  that  in  many  cases  subscription  lists 
have  been  opened. 

A  generous  offer  has  been  made  by  the  Autotype  Company  to  sub¬ 
scribe  ten  guineas  to  the  fund,  conditionally  upon  the  amount  subscribed 
reaching  £500,  which  ought  to  be  of  assistance  in  drawing  subscriptions. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Alexander  Mackie. 


Fifth  Subscription  List 

The  Hackney  Photographic  Society  ... 

,,  Birmingham  Photographic  Society 
„  Photographic  Society  of  Madras 
,,  Richmond  Camera  Club  .. . 

,,  Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club  .. 
Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  ... 

,,  A.  Seaman  (Chesterfield)  . 

,,  H.  P.  Robinson  ...  . 

,,  J.  Lang  (Shrewsbury)  ...  . 

Col.  Waterhouse 

Messrs.  Sellman  &  Co.  (Huddersfield) 

„  F.  W.  Verel  &  Co . 

,,  Geo.  Nelson,  Dale,  &  Co. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Fry . 

,,  Washington  Teasdale 

„  D.  Whyte  (Inverness)  . 

,,  L.  Warnerke  .  . 


£  s.  d. 

5  5  0 

2  2  0 

2  2  0 

110 
10  0 
5  5  0 

2  2  0 

110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
110 
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“PHOTOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  comments  in  your  “Ex  Cathedra”  of  the  24th  and' 
17th  ult.,  will  certainly  do  good,  in  deterring  the  producers  of  bad  works  in 
this  line  (for  it  must  honestly  be  admitted  that  some  shocking  abortions 
in  half-tone  have  appeared  in  the  illustrated  press,  but  it  will  as  surely 
spur  on  those  who  have  the  artistic  ability  for  better  work  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  illustrated  press  and  book  publishers).  I  have- 
(admittedly)  produced  some  fairly  good  work,  which  yourselves  (and  the 
late  Mr.  T.  Taylor]  and  others)  have  noticed  as  being  “fine  artistic 
work  ”  productions,  as  composite  combinations  of  photographic  and  fine- 
art  manipulations  for  illustrating  purposes.  The  writer  of  the  article  in 
the  Publishers'  Circular,  noticed  in  your  “-Ex  Cathedra,”  is  mostly  right  in 
his  remarks  for  special  knowledge,  for  this  special  line  of  work  is  really 
very  necessary ;  but,  with  such  knowledge,  it  is  assuredly  possible  that 
high-class  work  can,  and  will  continue  to,  be  produced,  let  .the  lay  press 
say  what  it  may  against  it ;  for  I  know,  from  many  years’  practical  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  scenic  artist,  stage  manager,  draughtsman,  and  photographer, 
that  a  thorough,  all-round  study  is  necessary  before  the  results  suitable 
for  the  highest  class  of  illustrations  can  be  produced.  But  to  men  of  all¬ 
round  qualifications  splendid  results  can  be  produced  by  the  half-tone 
photo-process,  given  that  the  originals  are  specially  produced  with  this, 
motive  in  view  and  that  the  blocks  are  as  carefully  ^produced  therefrom. 

Art  editors  and  publishers  nowadays  are  too  wide-awake  to  their  own 
interests  to  throw  aside  a  process  of  production  that  has  already  given 
them  so  wide  a  scope  for  the  saving  of  time  and  money,  in  spite  of  all  the 
twaddle  that  has  or  can  be  said.  It  cannot  honestly  be  denied  that 
some  very  beautiful  results  have  been  produced  as  pictorials  by  photo-art 
work.  The  writer  you  have  quoted  honestly  admits  that  “  the  figures 
were  arranged  with  considerable  effect.”  Here  is  the  keynote  for  the  art- 
editors  and  publishers  for  what  to  avoid.  They  will,  in  future,  refuse 
“  combination  ”  productions,  wherein  such  “  penny-gaffy  backgrounds 
and  scenic  paraphernalia  appear.”  But  they  will  assuredly  heartily 
welcome  and  accept  good  combination  work,  showing  artistic,  com¬ 
ponent  harmony  in  the  entire  production,  and  with  such  I  shall,  at  all 
times,  be  pleased  to  correspond  upon  this  subject. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Photique  ART. 


“  AN  AMUSING  REPLY.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  “  Richardson  Brown  ”  is,  I  think,  in  error.  The- 
only  “  hand-book  ”  of  mine  yet  published  is  on  Lantern  Slides  (P.  Lund’ 
&  Co.),  and  a  careful  perusal  thereof,  of  both  first  and  second  editions,, 
brings  to  light  no  such  sentence  as  your  correspondent  quotes.  To  my 
recollection  I  never  used  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber’s  salts)  in  a  developer 
in  my  life,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  never  suggested  its  use  to  any  one  else. 

Pressure  of  other  business  prevents  me  looking  more  deeply  into  my 
various  proofs  and  MS.,  but  I  am  sure  the  above  statement  is  correct. — I 
am,  yours,  &c  ,  J.  Pike. 

7,  Church-drive,  Carrington,  Nottingham. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  PHOTOGRAPH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — May  I  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Croydon  Camera 
Club  is  preparing  a  petition  for  presentation  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
asking  that  amateurs  may  be  permitted  to  photograph  objects  in  the 
national  collections  ?  I  would  suggest  that  other  photographic  societies 
should  adopt  a  similar  course. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Hector  Maclean. 


ASSISTANTS  AND  THEIR  GRIEVANCES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  heartily  endorse  Mr.  Randall’s  remarks  in  your  last 
issue  that  all  assistants  owe  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  late  Mr. 
Traill  Taylor  and  you,  sir,  for  the  kind  sympathy  with  every  well-directed 
effort  to  improve  the  condition  of  photographic  workers — to  enable  them 
to  work  in  sanitary  workshops,  to  obtain  fair  wages  and  reasonable  hours 
of  employment,  and  for  opening  your  columns  on  behalf  of  those 
assistants  who  have  legitimate  grievances. 

I  quite  agree  with  “  North  Wales  Operator  ”  and  Mr.  Randall  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  something  should  be  done  to  make  the  sweated 
assistant’s  life  a  little  brighter.  As  one  who  has  served  for  a  few  months 
and  seen  the  inner  working  of  this  large  firm  of  cheap  photographers,  and 
who  has  been  in  touch  with  nearly  every  assistant  employed  by  this  firm, 
will  you  allow  me  space  to  say  that  the  real  grievances  are  bad  pay,  andi 
a  great  deal  less  of  that  which  the  two  heads  of  this  firm  are  pa3t  masters 
in,  i.e.,  bullying,  also  the  want  of  holidays,  which  is  very  keenly  felt  by 
all  hands.  Now,  gentlemen,  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  very  dull 
boy.  Although  the  heads  of  this  firm  take  an  annual  holiday,  it  never 
occurs  to  them  that  their  assistants  should  also  have  a  due  share  of  re¬ 
creation  and  relaxation  after  a  round  of  monotony  terrible  to  think  oL 
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True  their  studios  close  early  one  day,  but  this  is  only  a  farce.  The 
•operators,  as  already  pointed  out  in  your  column p,  stay  long  after  that 
hour  shut  up  in  a  close  ill-ventilated  dark  room  developing ;  the  nerve  of 
the  assistant  is  really  nothing.  Surely  operators,  d*c.,  who  have  to  take 
from  forty  to  fifty  sitters  a  day,  must  need  a  brief  holiday,  w.,ich  would 
be  a  source  of  strength  to  mind  and  body,  qualifying  each  to  resume  his 
monotonous  round  of  daily  life  with  renewed  spirits  and  restored  health ; 
yet  this  is  denied  them ;  it  cannot  be  for  want  of  money. 

To  stop  this  grinding,  a  union  should  be  formed  to  shorten  the  hours 
of  labour  and  regulate  the  relations  between  employers  and  employees, 
also  to  assist  members  in  case  of  distress,  through  illness  or  want  of 
employment.  I  am  sure,  to  secure  the  above,  all  photographic  workers 
would  not  object  to  a  small  contribution,  say,  from  threepence  to  four- 
pence  per  week. 

Should  only  a  small  number  join,  rather  than  let  the  matter  drop, 
could  not  they  amalgamate  with  some  other  union  of  an  allied  trade,  and 
wait  for  development  ?  If  a  meeting  could  be  arranged  after  business 
hours,  I  am  sure  there  would  be  a  good  attendance  of  assistants,  fori  want 
to  set  it  down,  as  unmistakably  as  I  can,  that  all  photographic  workers 
••stand  sorely  in  need  of  some  means  of  appeal  against  unjust  dismissal, 
sweating,  and  the  petty  tyranny  which  is  carried  on  by  some  firms  ;  and, 
to  do  this,  workers  should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  form  a  union  to 
fight  for  their  grievances.  Should  it  be  impossible  to  do  this,  perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  would  be  able  to  devise  means  which,  to  some 
extent,  would  relieve  these  grievances. 

It  is  lamentably  true  that  these  assistants  are  afraid  to  lift  a  finger  in 
their  own  behalf.  They  are  content  to  put  up  with  any  form  of  treat¬ 
ment,  for  they  know  there  are  more  recruits  on  the  firm  to  snap  up  their 
places  if  they  should  “  kick.”  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  the 
operators  are  mere  lads,  bred  and  born  in  the  firm,  who,  after  serving  a 
few  months,  pick  up  a  slight  knowledge  of  operating  and  retouching,  and 
are  drafted  into  the  first  vacancy  which  occurs  with  the  magnificent 
salary  of  20s.  to  25s.  per  week.  It  is  with  this  class  of  assistants,  who 
■have  no  previous  experience,  the  firm  like  to  deal.  At  several  studios 
where  I  was  sent  to  retouch,  the  assistants  dread  the  time  to  come  when 
one  or  the  other  of  the  heads  of  the  firm  arrive  to  check  the  negatives, 
make  up  the  books,  and  commence  bullying  should  the  takings  for  the 
day  not  please  them. 

In  conclusion,  will  Mr.  Randall  kindly  state  in  what  way  sufferers  are 
4o  come  forward  and  state  “  who  are  the  wrong  doers  ?” 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  this  letter, — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

A  Retoucher  or  Thirty  Years’  Standing. 


Engtoevg  to  CotrrOpontrnitO. 


%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  York-street ,  Covent  Garden ,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


■Stocks’  Lamp. — H.  Becker  says  :  “  Please  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me 
the  address  of  the  maker  of  Stocks’  patent  lamp  for  projection  (four 
wicks)  ?” — The  address  is  W.  Stocks,  Rye,  Sussex. 

■“  The  Black  List.” — J.  A.  Randall.  This  ceased  to  exist  some  four  or  five 
years  ago.  Our  experience  was  that  it  exercised  a  great  moral  effect — 
at  any  rate,  we  have  not  found  cause  to  continue  or  revive  it. 

Copyright. — Doubtful.  If  the  engraving  you  desire  to  copy  and  publish 
was  published  in  1697,  you  can  copy  it  without  let  or  hindrance.  If  it 
were  a  recent  reproduction  of  the  work,  the  case  might  be  different. 

The  “  Photo  Gazette.” — Alex.  Grant.  We  cannot  remember  the  particular 
number  referred  to.  Call  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  12,  Hanover- square  ;  the  Secretary  will  probably  allow  you  to 
consult  a  file. 

Starch. — T.  Rogers.  It  is  white  starch  that  should  be  employed  for  mount¬ 
ing  photographs,  not  the  blue.  There  is  a  kind  known  as  “  moulding 
starch,”  which  is  admirably  suited  to  the  purpose,  but  we  think  it  can 
only  be  had  from  the  manufacturers  direct. 

Clearing  Bromide  Enlargements.— E.  Mentor  asks:  “Do  you  consider 
that  clearing  bromide  enlargements  with  hydrochloric  acid  has  any 
injurious  effects  upon  the  enlargement?” — Yes,  decidedly,  unless  the 
acid  is  thoroughly  washed  out  of  the  paper  before  they  are  put  into  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda  fixing  bath. 

Cracked  Prints. — R.  E.  C.  The  cracks  are  caused  by  the  prints  being 
allowed  to  curl  up  as  they  dried ;  then,  when  they  were  flattened  out, 
the  albumen  cracked  as  seen.  This  is  no  uncommon  thing  with  thickly 
albumenised  paper.  The  lYmpdy  is  to  dry  the  prints  between  blotting 
boards,  so  that  they  are  kept  flat  the  while. 


Stamp  Portraits. — S.  Burrows  In  taking  postage  stamp  portraits  it  is 
usual  to  take  them  with  a  number  of  miniature  lenses — four  or  five,  or 
up  to  a  dozen  or  more.  If  only  one  lens  be  used,  then,  of  course,  the 
plate  must  be  shifted  after  each  exposure  to  get  the  numl*er  of  portraits 
on  the  plate.  The  same  eud  will  naturally  be  obtained  by  moving  the 
leus  instead  of  the  plate,  but  then  there  must  be  a  number  of  partitions 
in  the  camera  corresponding  to  the  number  of  portraits  taken,  the  same 
as  if  the  work  were  clone  with  a  number  of  lenses. 

Pathology. — Sawbones  asks  :  If  there  is  an)'  real  advantige  is  using  ortho* 
chromatised  plates  in  photographing  surgical  and  medical  subjects.  He 
has,  he  says,  used  both  kinds  of  plates — orthochromatic  and  ordinary — 
and  finds  no  difference  whatever  between  them.  He  says  further  that  he 
has  not  employed  a  colour  sere*  n,  as  he  is  told  that  that  is  not  '  •  ••-  Iff. 
We  should  recommend  that  the  experiments  be  repeated  with  colour 
screens  of  different  tints,  according  to  the  subjects,  then  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  in  favour  of  the  orthochromatised  plates  should  accrue. 

Washing  Prints. — W.  Hawkins  writes :  “What  is  the  proper  time  to  give 
prints  in  washing,  after  fixing?  Some  say,  Wash  all  night ;  others  say  that 
gelatine  prints  will  not  bear  more  than  an  hour’s  washing  without  their 
going  yellow  ;  which  is  right  ?  ” — The  prints  should  be  washed  until  all 
the  hypo  salts  are  eliminated,  and  the  quicker  that  can  be  done  the 
better  for  the  stability  of  the  prints.  If  prints  on  certain  papers  will 
not  stand  more  than  an  hour’s  washing  without  deterioration,  they  must 
be  carefully  attended  to  the  while.  Prints,  however,  can  be  as  effectually 
washed  in  an  hour  or  two,  with  careful  attention,  as  with  many  hours 
soaking. 

Use  of  Dark  Rooms. — R.  C.  complains  that,  “on  applying  to  three  pro* 
fessional  photographers  in  a  country  town,  they  refused  him  the  use  o^ 
a  dark  room  to  change  and  develop  a  few  trial  plates  in  unless  be  puid> 
what  he  considers,  an  exorbitant  fee  for  the  privilege,  although  none  of 
them  had  sitters  at  the  time.  He  says  this  is  hard  upon  amateurs,  and 
churlish  on  the  part  of  professionals.” — Every  one  has  the  right  to  fix 
his  own  terms  ;  and,  if,  what  we  have  often  heard  of  the  behaviour  of 
some  amateurs  when  they  have  obtained  ihe  use  of  a  room  be  correct, 
we  are  not  at  all  surprised  if,  in  some  instances,  they  are  high.  Some 
we  know  will  not  allow  the  use  of  their  rooms  on  any  terms  whatever. 

Toning  Difficulty. — J.  T.  P.  “The  present  is  to  trouble  you  respecting  a 
difficulty  I  am  in  as  to  getting  a  good  toning  bath  for  albumen  paper  to 
produce  good  black  or  purplish-brown  tones.  Of  the  three  specimen 
prints  I  enclose,  No.  1  was  toned  with  the  usual  acetate  bath,  and 
Nos.  2  and  3  with  the  carbonate  bath.  The  prints  were  well  washed, 
then  put  in  a  bath  of  washing  soda  and  water  (half  ounce  to  the  pint) 
to  neutralise  the  acid,  again  well  washed,  and  then  toned.  Chalk  had 
previously  been  added  to  the  gold,  as  usual,  yet  the  toning  was  very 
slow  indeed,  and,  as  you  see,  the  tone  anything  but  desirable,  and 
when  they  reached  a  certain  point  they  would  not  alter  at  all  in  tone. 
Prints  from  other  negatives  were  done  at  the  same  time,  but  they  all 
turned  out,  unfortunately,  with  the  same  rusty  tones.  'The  only  thing 
I  omitted  to  use  was  distilled  water.  Would  this  account  for  it  ?  The 
bath  was  heated  to  about  70°.  If  you  can  possibly  assist  me  as  to  the 
cause  of  failure,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged,  as  I  have  always  failed  to 
obtain  good  tones  with  albumen  paper?” — As  our  correspondent  does 
not  tell  us  anything  about  the  preparation  of  the  albumen  paper,  the 
salting  of  the  albumen,  sensitising,  &c.,  we  can  give  very  little  informa¬ 
tion  of  value  on  the  subject.  We  may  say,  however,  that  quite  as 
much,  or  more,  of  the  tones,  depends  upon  the  negatives  as  the  paper  or 
the  toning  baths.  With  suitable  negatives  the  acetate  or  the  carbonate 
toning  baths  will  yield  the  tones  desired.  If  ready-sensitised  paper  be 
used,  we  should  suggest  that  another  brand  be  tried  with  the  same 
negatives. 

Doubtjul  Conduct. — Painting  writes  as  follows  :  “  Can  you  kindly  give  me 
an  idea  how  to  act  under  the  following  circumstances : — A  man  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  for  some  time,  who  is  a  portrait  painter,  agrees 
verbally  to  paint  portraits  for  me,  at  a  fixed  charge,  from  my  negatives. 
He  has  done  several  for  me,  and  I  have  paid  him  for  them.  I  got  an 
order  for  a  painting  from  one  of  my  negatives  of  a  child  that  had  been 
dead  some  months.  He  did  the  painting,  and  I  paid  him  for  it  when  he 
brought  it  home.  As  it  was  a  good  subject,  he  casually  mentioned  that 
he  thought  he  would  paint  a  larger  size  also  ;  this  was  to  be  a  specimen 
of  work.  I  have  never  seen  this  one.  He  brought  home  the  small  one 
that  I  had  ordered,  and,  as  he  happened  to  be  going  in  the  locality 
where  the  customer  lived,  which  is  about  sixty  miles  from  here,  I 
entrusted  him  with  the  small  picture  that  was  ordered  to  be  taken  home, 
thinking  that  if  any  alterations  were  needed  he  could  make  them.  It 
was  also  arranged  between  us  that  he  should  take  the  large  picture  as 
well,  ai  d  I  told  him,  in  the  event  of  the  customer  wishing  to  purchase 
it,  what  price  to  ask.  He  had  never  seen  the  customer  before.  It 
appears  that  the  customer  did  purchase  it,  as  I  sometime  afterwards 
discovered,  and  also  paid  him  the  lull  amount  I  had  told  him  to  ask  for  it. 
I  should  much  like  to  know  if  you  think  he  has  a  right  to  act  in  this 
manner.  As  he  refuses  to  have  anything  to  say  in  the  matter,  and  has 
appropriated  the  whole  of  the  sum  the  lady  gave  him  for  the  picture, 
can  I  claim  through  the  County  Court  or  otherwise  my  profit  on  the 
same,  as  it  does  not  seem  right  that  I  should  have  to  conduct  my  busi¬ 
ness  and  take  negatives  for  his  use  ?  Trusting  you  will  favour  me  with 
a  reply?” — The  man  has  behaved  in  a  very  unhandsome,  not  to  say 
“  dirty  ”  manner.  You  also  did  an  unwise  thing  in  entrusting  such  a 
man  with  your  customer’s  address.  We  do  not  see  that  you  have  any 
remedy  at  law  in  the  matter.  The  only  remedy  that  we  can  suggest, 
which  has  already,  no  doubt,  been  adopted  by  you,  is  not  to  entrust 
the  man  with  any  further  work.  You  might  further  mention  the  matter 
to  your  photographic  friends.  Such  a  man  as  that  is  not  to  be  trusted 
with  wuik  (or  the  professkn. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  Process  Year-Book  for  1896,  which  has  just  been  issued 
y  Messrs.  Penrose  <fc  Co.,  of  Amwell-street,  is  a  notable  book. 
It  contains  nearly  a  hundred  illustrations  in  line,  half-tone, 
collotype,  photogravure,  and  colour,  and  many  articles  by  quali¬ 
fied  writers  and  experimentalists  to  whom  the  process  man  may 
safely  turn  for  help  and  guidance  in  his  doubts  and  difficulties, 
t  is  a  production  of  which  editor,  publishers,  and  printers  may 
be  proud— indeed,  to  the  printers,  Messrs.  Allen  &  Carruthers, 
of  the  Cranford  Press,  Chiswick,  distinct  and  special  praise  is 
ue  for  the  unusually  excellent  manner  in  which  both  type  and 
blocks  have  been  rendered. 

*  *  * 

To  those  interested  in  process  work  Messrs.  Penrose’s 
vo  ume  will  be  welcome,  as  conveying  a  good  idea  of  the  strides 
that  have  recently  been  made  in  half-tone  and  three-colour 
work.  Our  pleasure,  however,  in  turning  over  its  handsome 
pages  is  alloyed  by  the  reflection  that  the  apathy  of  phot¬ 
ographers  has  forced  what  is  virtually  a  new  industry  to 
appropriate  work  which,  from  its  very  nature,  photographers 
s  ould  not  have  allowed  to  pass  them.  But  process  work,  in 


all  probability,  is  yet  in  its  early  stages,  so  that,  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher  who  decides  to  take  up  some  branch  of  it,  the 
opportunity  may  still  be  available.  As  contributors  to  the 
volume  we  are  mentioning,  we  note  the  names  of  Max  Levy, 
Vidal,  Dallas,  Henry  Blackburn,  Wilmer,  Wall,  Denison, 
W.  D.  Richmond,  E.  S.  Shepherd,  <fcc.  The  illustrations  are 
by  the  best  known  firms. 

*  *  * 

The  Hackney  Photographic  Society  has  been  endeavouring 
to  induce  the  great  railway  companies  to  grant  to  amateur 
photographers  some  concessions  in  the  matter  of  reduced  fares 
on  photographic  outings.  The  companies  decline,  however,  to 
entertain  the  idea.  Not  being  followers  of  the  gentle  craft,  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  precisely  understand  why  anglers  were 
originally  granted  privilege  travelling  tickets,  and  therefore  we 
hesitate  to  plead  that  photographers  should  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  fishermen. 

*  *  * 

Cheaper  fares  would  probably  lead  to  increased  attend¬ 

ances  at  photographic  outings,  so  that  the  companies  would 
conceivably  not  suffer  by  the  concessions.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  assume  that  there  are  good  and  cogent  reasons  for  the 
refusal  of  the  companies  to  give  way.  In  an  interview  with 
some  railway  representatives  on  this  very  subject  some  few 
years  ago,  it  was  stated,  if  we  may  trust  to  memory,  that  the 
companies  were  actuated  in  their  refusal  by  the  idea  that  the 
privilege  tickets,  though  ostensibly  to  be  used  for  strictly 
photographic  purposes,  might  very  easily  be  availed  of  for 
ordinary  travelling,  pleasure,  or  business  objects,  a  factor 
which  possibly  need  not  be  reckoned  with  in  the  case  of  anglers, 
who  are  restricted  as  to  localities  and  seasons,  thus  making 
abuse  of  the  concession  difficult. 

*  *  * 

Our  contemporary,  Nature ,  moved  by  some  sharp  comments 
in  the  daily  press  with  reference  to  the  fact  that,  in  a  recent 
patent  dispute,  eminent  scientific  experts  figured  as  opposing 
witnesses,  with  the  result  that,  though  the  question  to  be  de¬ 
termined  was  simply  one  of  chemistry  and  chemical  history — 
matters  of  pure  science,  in  faot — there  was  a  remarkable  con¬ 
flict  of  testimony,  has  again  suggested  the  abolition  of  the 
expert  witness,  and  the  institution  of  a  system  whereby  a 
scientific  expert  should  not  be  called  by  a  particular  side  in  a 
case,  but  should  be  nominated  by  the  Judge.  Under  such  a 
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system, rit  truly  remarks,  no  question  of  bias  could  be  raised, 
and  science  would  not  be  scandalised  from  time  to  time,  as  it  is 
now,  by  those  who  are  content  thus  to  trade  on  their  scientific 
reputation. 

*  *  # 


Universal  endorsement  will  assuredly  be  given  to  our  con¬ 
temporary’s  suggestion.  The  inducements  to  an  official  expert  to 
depart  from  accuracy  would  be  removed,  so  that  the  truth 
would  be  more  readily  arrived  at  than  under  the  present 
system  where  it  appears  that,  the  more  eminent  the  witness, 
the  greater  is  the  influence  upon  his  testimony  exercised  by 
the  amount  of  his  fees.  There  have  been  cases  in  photography 
that  have  called  for  the  intervention  of  “scientific  experts,” 
whose'opinions  have  been  not  less  contradictory  than  in  the 
instances  quoted  above,  which  persuade  us  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  the  unofficial  expert  witness  in  photographic 
disputes  were  also  abolished.  We  have  in  mind  a  case  in 
which,  a  year  or  so  ago,  certain  markings  on  a  photograph  were 
said  by  some  expert  photographic  witnesses  to  have  been 
produced  in  a  particular  way.  Some  equally  expert  photo¬ 
graphic  witnesses  were  in  attendance,  to  prove  that  the 
markings  were  due  to  totally  different  causes.  It  was  a 
merciful  thing  for  expert  photographic  testimony  that  the 
case,  half  way  through,  was  stopped  by  the  jury. 


- ♦ - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 


The  refusal  of  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  to  allow 
amateur  photographers  to  copy  the  pictures  seems  to  be 
causing  some  little  annoyance  in  certain  quarters.  Since  the 
publication  of  a  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  to  the 
Trustees  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  Camera  Club,  a 
question  on  the  subject  has  been  put  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  The  reply  given,  however,  does  not  appear  to  please 
the  Croydon  Camera  Club,  which,  according  to  a  letter  in  our 
last  issue,  is  going  to  petition  the  House  on  its  own  account, 
with  what  results  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  recent  correspondence  brings  to  one’s  mind  what  was 
done  a  dozen  or  so  years  back.  It  will  be  remembered  that  up 
to  about  that  time  there  were  no  really  good  reproductions  of 
our  national  pictures,  as  a  series,  such  as  there  were  of  Conti¬ 
nental  galleries.  Then  a  German  firm  obtained  permission  to 
photograph  the  collection,  and  also  the  liberty  to  erect  a 
studio,  outside  the  building,  in  which  to  do  the  work.  There 
was  a  great  outcry  at  this  at  the  time,  and  the  explanation 
given  was  that  the  firm  that  had  obtained  the  concession  had 
given  certain  undertakings  as  to  the  publication  of  the  copies, 
also  that  the  reproductions  it  had  made  in  the  various  Conti¬ 
nental  galleries,  where  similar  facilities  had  been  given,  were 
of  an  exceptionally  high  order  as  compared  with  other  work 
at  that  period —for  then  orthochromatic  photography  was 
In  a  very  embryo  state,  except  with  that  firm  and  one  or  two 
others.  A  further  reason  for  the  concession  was  that  the 
copies  would  be  widely  circulated,  which  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  art  students. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  pictures  had  been  previously 
photographed  by  a  French  house,  no  doubt,  gave  rise  to  the 
idea,  which  still  seems  to  prevail  with  some,  as  evidenced  by 
Mr.  Craigie’s  letter  to  the  Trustees,  that  only  foreign  firms  were 
allowed  to  photograph  our  national  pictures.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  English  houses  are  continually  at  work  upon  them 
— the  Autotype  Company,  Messrs.  Eyre  <fc  Spottiswoode,  and 


others.  The  former,  by  the  "way,  have  for  some  years  been 
privileged  to  hang  frames  of  specimens  of  their  reproduc¬ 
tions  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  building.  Again,  Messrs. 
Walker  A  Boutall  are  at  present  engaged  in  photographing 
the  works  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  for  publication. 
This  at  once  dispels  the  idea  that  only  foreign  houses  are 
permitted  to  photograph  in  the  National  Gallery. 

We  now  come  to  the  question,  just  being  raised,  of  amateurs 
being  allowed  to  photograph  the  pictures.  The  pictures  are 
the  property  of  the  nation,  and  the  Trustees  are  their  custo¬ 
dians,  and  are  responsible  for  their  safe  keeping.  They  are  at 
the  same  time  interested  in  the  furtherance  of  art  and  its 
study,  and  it  is  to  this  end  that  professional  photographers  are 
allowed  to  reproduce  the  pictures — because  they  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  and  so  become  of  service  to  art  students  and  lovers  of 
art  generally.  The  Trustees  also  have  in  mind  that  the  work 
should  be  well  done  or  not  at  all,  and  we  doubt  much  if  any 
professional  would  be  permitted  to  take  photographs  of  the 
pictures  unless  the  former  were  tolerably  sure  that  the  work 
would  be  well  executed,  and  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  its 
being  widely  circulated.  No  such  end  is  gained  by  the 
amateur  photographer;  he  simply  photographs  a  picture  for 
his  own  amusement,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter,  as, 
beyond  his  immediate  circle,  no  one  sees  the  result,  whatever 
may,  or  may  not,  be  its  merits.  Daring  the  time  the  amateur 
would  be  at  work  he  would,  of  course,  be  monopolising  the 
picture  from  the  public ;  and,  as  it  was  said  in  one  of  the 
letters  that  opened  this  question  that  the  reproduction  of 
pictures  involves  an  immense  amount  of  time,  such  as  the 
professional  is  rarely  able  or  willing  to  give,  it  may  be  fairly 
assumed  that  the  amateur  will  monopolise  the  picture  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  does  the  professional.  If  that  be  the 
case,  it  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  Trustees’  refusal. 

Amateurs  ask  for  the  same  privileges  as  art  students  are 
accorded ;  but,  as  was  explained  in  the  reply  given  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  cases  are  widely  different.  The  latter- 
copy  the  works  to  improve  themselves  in  drawing  and  painting, 
but  the  amateur  photographer  could  no  more  improve  his 
photographic  knowledge  by  copying  a  Raphael,  a  Teniers,  or 
any  other  great  master,  than  he  would  by  reproducing  any 
other  oil  painting.  If  it  be  urged  that  his  object  is  to  improve 
his  art  knowledge,  then  that  end  would  be  better  gained  by 
purchasing,  for  an  almost  nominal  sum,  one  or  other  of  the 
published  copies,  which  are  infinitely  superior,  as  regards  the- 
translation  of  colours,  to  the  majority  of  amateur  productions. 

One  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  refusal  to  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers  was  that  the  galleries  are  now  often  inconveniently 
crowded  with  students,  and  the  presence  of  cameras  would 
further  increase  the  inconvenience.  We  strongly  suspect,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  another  reason  that  may,  and  no  doubt  does, 
weigh  with  the  Trustees,  namely,  the  risk  of  irreparable  injury 
to  works  for  which  the  nation  has  paid  fabulous  amounts. 
Removing  the  pictures  from  the  walls,  unglazing  them,  and- 
exposing  them  to  the  air[for  a  time  ;  then,  after  they  are  copied, 
reglazing  and  rehanging  them,  even  by  the  most  careful  hands, 
involves  a  certain  amount  of  risk.  Hence,  the  Trustees  of  the 
nation’s  pictures,  naturally,  do  not  care  to  incur  this  risk, 
however  remote,  oftener  than  can  be  avoided,  particularly  in 
face  of  the  probability  that  it  would  frequently  have  to  be 
repeated,  with  the  same  picture,  with  the  amateur  who  is  “  able 
or  willing  to  afford”  the  time  and  attention  to  the  wjrk. 
With  the  art  student Yio  such  danger  is  incurred. 

Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  it  is  scarcely  sur- 
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prising  that  the  Trustees  refuse  to  risk  the  safety  of  the 
nation’s  pictures  for  the  amusement  of  single  individuals. 
However,  we  shall  see  what  comes  of  the  Croydon  Club’s 
petition  to  the  Commons — if  it  is  ever  presented. 

/  - - * - 

'7  IMPROVISING!  A  SCREEN-HOLDER. 

Many  amateurs  and  others  commencing  experimental  work  in 
half-tone  etching  are  met  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable 
dark  slide  or  holder  in  which  to  use  the  screen.  The  ordinary 
dark  slides  do  not  afford  sufficient  space,  while  the  special 
holders  constructed  for  this  purpose  are  necessarily  costly  appli¬ 
ances,  owing  to  the  elaborate  and  delicate  arrangements  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  accurate  adjustment  of  the  relative  positions  of 
screen  and  plate. 

Although  for  real  working  purposes  such  a  special  holder 
may  be  said  to  be  an  absolute  necessity,  the  early  experimental 
attempts  may  be  very  well  carried  out  by  means  of  makeshifts, 
which  entail  no  great  expense  should  it  be  ultimately  decided 
to  relinquish  the  work,  and  yet  enable  the  operator,  with  a 
very  slight  amount  of  extra  trouble,  to  achieve  as  great  accu¬ 
racy  a3  with  the  more  expensive  tools,  The  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  improvised  holder  may  prove  useful  to  some  of  our 
readers  at  the  present  time. 

Unless  specially  ordered  of  the  exact  size,  the  half-tone 
screens  supplied  commercially  are,  as  a  rule,  considerably 
larger  than  the  size  of  plate  they  are  supposed  to  represent ;  for 
instance,  a  half-plate  screen  will  be  nearer  the  size  of  a  whole 
plate.  This  being  so,  either  a  larger  size  of  camera  should  be 
available  or  the  screen  must  be  obtained  of  the  exact  size  of 
some  existing  one,  in  which  case  it  will  be  advisable,  if  not 
indeed  absolutely  necessary,  to  work  with  a  smaller  size  of 
plate. 

It  is  possible  in  some  of  the  old-fashioned  cameras  that  the 
slides,  at  least  the  double  ones,  will  allow  sufficient  room  for 
both  screen  and  plate,  together  with  the  requisite  separation 
between  them  ;  but  this  will  not  often  be  the  case,  so  we  will 
assume  that  the  existing  slides  are  not  roomy  enough.  In 
order  to  supply  the  deficiency,  remove,  in  the  case  of  a  single 
slide,  the  hinged  back  door,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  double,  one 
of  the  shutters  and  the  central  division,  and,  in  the  place  of 
either,  have  fitted  a  frame  carrying  a  central  aperture  a  little 
larger  each  way  than  the  largest  plate  to  be  employed.  Have 
constructed  also  a  carrier,  by  means  of  which  the  screen  can  be 
adapted  to  the  dark  slide ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  this 
will  be  found  to  occupy  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  whole  of  the 
available  space  within  the  slide,  so  that,  when  the  back  frame 
is  fitted  in  position,  it  keeps  the  screen-carrier  in  place,  and  the 
central  opening  forms  a  well  or  rebate,  into  which  the  sensitive 
plate  can  be  dropped,  in  actual  contact  with  the  screen  if 
desired. 

But,  as  a  certain  amount  of  separation  is  always  needful, 
this  can  be  secured  by  the  interposition  of  one  or  more  card¬ 
board  masks,  and,  if  these  are  cut  from  boards  of  uniform 
thickness,  they  will  serve  to  definite  and  variable  distances 
between  screen  and  plate  at  will.  This  is  all  that  will  be 
needful  if  dry  plates  are  used  ;  but,  with  wet  plates,  some  light 
form  of  mask  or  carrier  must  be  provided  to  hold  the  plate, 
the  additional  masks  being  still  used  to  secure  variations  of 
distance.  A  hinged  or,  preferably,  a  detachable  back  door 
with  spring  fitted  to  the  opening  will  complete  a  holder,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  a  loose  piece  of  ground  glass,  will  serve  at  once 
as  focussing  glass  as  well  as  screen-holder  or  dark  slide. 


Photography  inside  a  Crookes’  Tube. — The  mode  or 
place  of  genesis  of  the  Rontgen  rays  is  still  matter  of  doubt,  and,  in 
the  endeavour  to  solve  it,  M.  G.  de  Metz  has  taken  photographs 
actually  within  the  tube  itself.  He  finds  the  cathode  rays  possess  one 
of  the  properties  of  the  Rontgen  rays,  in  that  they  penetrate 
aluminium,  cardboard,  and  paper,  but  are  stopped  by  platinum  and 
copper.  1 


Mr.  Espin  on  Fluorescent  Screens. — Writing  to  the 
English  Mechanic ,  he  describes  his  success  with  the  tungstate  salt, 
which  appears  to  have  been  very  considerable.  He  says  the  tung¬ 
state  of  calcium  screen  was  examined  in  the  dark,  and  found,  even 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  to  be  luminous ;  but  a  fresh  sample  taken 
into  the  dark  from  a  gas-lit  room  was  found  to  he  quite  free  from 
luminosity.  Esculin  and  quinine,  which  give  fluorescence  with  the 
ordinary  vacuum  tube,  are  useless,  he  states,  for  the  Rcintgen  rays. 


A  Novelty  in  Litmus. — Though  no  photographic  equipment  is 
complete  without  a  book  of  litmus  paper,  more  often  than  not  termed 
in  the  printing  room  “  test  paper,”  as  though  it  were  the  only  test 
paper  in  existence,  yet  we  are  afraid  that  a  fair  sprinkling  of  esta¬ 
blishments  in  a  large  way  of  business  manage  to  do  without  it. 
However,  those  who  are  familiar  with  its  advantages  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  of  a  new  form  for  using  litmus  which  bids  fair  to  do  away 
with  the  time-honoured  little  book  of  slips.  It  consists  of  a  litmus 
pencil,  in  which  the  tinctorial  material  replaces  the  usual  graphite. 
The  pencil,  further,  is  red  at  one  end  and  blue  at  the  other,  the  use 
of  which  is  obvious,  as,  indeed,  is  the  value  of  the  whole  pencil.  A 
piece  of  clean  white  paper  and  a  stroke  drawn  by  each  end  of  the 
pencil  will  afford  the  handiest  of  tests  imaginable.  The  agents  are 
Messrs.  Christy  &  Co.,  of  Lime-street,  E.C. 


A  Novelty  in  Magnesium  Light. — Magnesium  for  flash 
or  “  torch  ”  has  been  very  popular  for  some  time  past,  but  ribbon  or 
wire  is  very  liable  to  “give  out”  just  when  the  light  is  most  needed, 
except  when  special  precautions  are  taken  or  arrangements  made. 
But  the  new  method  of  burning  seems  to  offer  a  perfect  medium  of 
actinic  combustion.  It  consists  in  the  “  sandwiching  ”  of  magne¬ 
sium  powder  between  sheets  of  paper  impregnated  with  potassium 
chlorate.  Magnesium  powder  is  placed  between  two  sheets  of  paper, 
which  have  been  pasted  over  with  starch.  The  whole,  when  dry, 
forms  one  single  sheet.  Next,  each  side  is  covered  with  a  piece  of 
paper  impregnated  with  potassium  chlorate,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  further  sheet  of  paper  pasted  on  each  side,  a  thick  sheet, 
almost  like  cardboard,  being  thus  produced.  It  may  then,  when 
perfectly  dry,  be  cut  into  lengths  and  ignited  as  required.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Journal  of  Chemical  Industry ,  the  combination  is 
quite  safe  and  keeps  well. 

i/  T 

Where  do  the  Rontg*en  Rays  Emanate  from? — M. 

Poincarre,  criticising  M.  de  Metz’s  conclusions,  propounds  the  theory 
(these  papers  all  being  presented  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences) 
that  the  conclusions  given  are  not  correct,  seeing  that,  he  says,  the 
cathode  rays  striking  the  aluminium  or  platinum  screen  may  then  go 
through  the  metallic  plates.  The  cathode  rays  themselves  may  not 
possess  this  property.  Many  experimenters  have  been  on  this  track. 
Perrin  used  a  process  of  pinhole  photography,  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  they  arise  at  places  where  the  cathode  rays  strike 
against  a  solid  obstacle.  Rowland,  Carmichael,  and  Briggs  gave  the 
anode  as  their  origin.  Prince  Galitzin  and  M.  de  Kamogitsky  locate 
their  origin  within  the  tube  a  few  millimetres  behind  the  glass.  In 
an  article  in  Nature  over  the  signature  of  J.  J.  Thompson,  the  writer 
states  that  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments,  in  which  he  was 
aided  by  Mr.  McClelland,  led  him  to  believe  that  they  always 
emanated  from  a  place  where  the  cathode  rays  struck. 


Phosphorescent  Screens  for  the  Rontg’en  Rays. — 

The  best  material  for  this  purpose  has  been  much  discussed  lately, 
and  there  may  be  said  to  be  almost  two  schools  of  opinion.  On  the 
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one  hand,  a  platino-cyanide,  be  it  of  potassium,  lithium,  barium. 
&c.,  is  found  to  be  unequalled ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  calcic  tung¬ 
state  is  said  to  be  superior  to  anything.  Among  the  upholders  of 
the  latter  is  Mr.  Edison,  who  has  now  completed  his  adaptation  of 
the  original  idea  in  the  shape  of  an  instrument  to  show  the  internal 
structure  of  the  body  by  the  Rontgen  rays  and  phosphorescence. 
The  method  he  adopted  for  producing  the  crystalline  form  of  this 
salt  is,  according  to  the  Scientific  American ,  to  fuse  together  a 
mixture  of  sodium  chloride,  calcium  tungstate,  and  calcium  chloride. 
Calcium  tungstate,  insoluble,  is  produced,  and  is  obtained  by  washing 
with  water,  which  dissolves  out  the  soluble  salts,  and  leaves  the 
required  body  behind.  Then,  again,  another  experimenter,  as  already 
alluded  to  by  us,  prefers  the  natural  crystals  as  found  in  a  cheap 
mineral.  Mr.  Swinton  writes  to  Nature,  under  date  of  April  22, 
comparing  the  platino-cyanides :  “  I  have  obtained  considerably 
better  results  with  a  finely  ground  sample  of  calcium  tungstate, 
prepared  for  me  by  Messrs.  Hopkins  &  Williams.  It  may  be  used 
either  in  loose  powder  or  made  up  with  gum  into  a  paste  and  dried.” 
Yet  other  writers  say  that  the  ordinary  salt  is  no  use  at  all.  It 
unfortunately  happens  that,  so  far,  the  crystalline  salt  is  not  an 
article  of  commerce. 

- ♦ - 

PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  RONTGEN  RAYS* 
The  Coil  or  Transformer. 

Having  now  fitted  up  an  arrangement  for  producing  a  current  of 
electricity,  we  proceed  to  transform  it  in  character.  The  electric 
current  obtained  as  explained  would  only  pass  through  a  very  small 
fraction  of  an  inch  of  air,  and  we  wish  it  to  have  power  enough  to 
pass,  in  the  shape  of  a  spark,  through  several  inches.  The  technical 
way  of  saying  this  is,  increase  the  electro-motive  force  (usually  put 
thus — E.M.F.).  The  greater  the  E.M.F.  the  longer  the  spark  obtain¬ 
able  from  the  same  amount  of  electricity.  The  intensity  of  this 
E.M.F.  is  estimated  in  volts ;  each  cell  of  a  Grove  pattern  has  an 
E.M.F.  of  a  little  under  two  volts.  When  the  character  of  the 
current  is  changed,  its  E.M.F.  would  be  reckoned  in  thousands,  or 
tens  of  thousands,  instead  of  units.  The  most  generally  used  and 
most  readily  obtainable  form  of  transformer  is  that  known  as  a 
Ruhmkorff’s  intensity  coil.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  explain  its 
working  parts  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  electricity  goes  in  at  a 
few  volts’  strength,  and  passes  out  at  many  thousands  volts.  There 
is  a  pair  of  binding  screws  on  the  baseboard  of  the  coil,  to  receive 
the  two  wires  from  the  battery ;  and  there  are  two  smaller  binding 
screws,  usually  at  the  upper  part  of  the  instrument,  for  attaching 
the  wires  that  take  the  transformed  current  out  of  the  instrument. 
Any  one  purchasing  a  coil  would  have  its  working  described  by  the 
seller,  so  that  it  would  be  filling  unnecessary  space  to  give  those 
details  here,  slight  though  they  are.  But  a  particular  caution  must 
be  given,  never  to  touch  one  of  these  screws  (the  terminals)  or  even 
a  silk-covered  wire,  passing  from  them,  with  the  hand  ;  a  very 
severe  shock  would  be  felt,  even  with  a  small  coil,  while,  if  both 
terminals  were  touched  at  once,  the  effect  would  be  very  serious,  and 
might  possibly  be  fatal,  especially  with  a  large  instrument. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  it  is  better  to  use  insulated  wires  for 
the  current  from  the  battery  (the  primary  current),  and  essential 
to  do  so  with  the  current  from  the  coil  (the  secondary  or  induced 
current).  It  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  at  all  times  touching  the  wires 
accidentally  and  receiving  a  shock ;  and,  besides,  the  current  would 
be  weakened  if  bare  wires  were  used,  and  could  not  conveniently  be 
led  away  with  uncovered  wires,  as  it  would  strike  to  external  objects 
and  be  diverted. 

These  Ruhmkorff’s  coils  are  obtainable  of  a  variety  of  powers, 
from  those  giving  a  spark  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  others  of  three 
or  four  up  to  twenty  inches  or  more.  The  longer  the  spark,  the 
higher  the  price.  The  battery  power  has  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
strength.  Messrs.  Griffin,  of  Garrick-street,  who  have  made  me  a 
new  coil  which  sparks  beyond  the  guaranteed  distance  recently,  have 
been  so  good  as  to  make  a  special  series  of  actual  trials  for  me,  in 
order  to  ascertain  practically  the  safest  and  most  suitable  battery 
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power  for  various  sizes  of  coils.  Though  it  applies  to  their  own  in¬ 
struments,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  about  the  same  for  other  makers  :  — 

Coil  to  give  in  Air  Groves'  Cells 

a  Spark  of  Needed, 

1  inch  .  Three  1  pint. 

2  inches .  Four  1  „ 

3  „  .  Five  1  „ 

\  „  .  Six  1  „ 

6  „  .  Five  1  quart. 


The  Crookes’  Tubes. 

We  are  now  ready  to  turn  the  electricity  in  these  famous  bulbs, 
and  the  next  step  is  to  fit  them  to  the  coil.  Before  doing  this,  a 
brief  explanation  of  what  a  Crookes’  tube  is  may  be  desirable.  Many 
years  ago,  one  of  the  most  popular  exhibitions  of  electricity  was  the 
passing  the  induced  current  through  a  tube  or  bulb  greatly  exhausted 
of  air  or  other  gas.  The  tube  had  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  f  used  to 
each  end,  and  a  current  that,  as  a  spark  would  only  pass  through, 
say,  an  inch  of  air,  would  pass  through  several  inches  when  the  gas 
was  rarefied.  In  the  course  of  his  molecular  investigations,  Mr. 
Crookes  experimented  with  such  tubes  with  greatly  increased  rare¬ 
faction.  The  visible  glow  throughout  the  tube  gradually  di¬ 
minished,  till,  when  a  certain  point  of  exhaustion  was  reached,  the 
current  would  scarcely,  if  at  all,  pass,  and  the  uniform  glow  wa» 
succeeded  by  a  luminosity  at  the  cathode  pole.  Emanating  from 
this  pole  were  certain  remarkable  radiations,  one  property  of  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  Rontgen  rays. 

Before  attaching  a  tube,  the  current  should  be  turned  off  by  means 
of  a  little  adjunct  to  the  coil  termed  the  commutator.  And  this 
shutting  off  the  current  should  always  be  done  before  in  any  way 
touching  or  altering  the  secondary  wires.  Quite  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  pain  of  a  shock,  it  might  easily  cause  the  hands  to 
jerk  and  disarrange  or  break  the  valuable  tubes.  The  further — and 
indeed,  the  original — use  (whence  its  name)  of  the  commutator  is  to 
reverse  the  direction  of  the  current. 

As  to  the  tubes  themselves,  their  variety  is  bewildering;  what 
with  dealers’  and  actual  makers’  patterns,  it  will  be  difficult  to  effect 
a  choice.  Quite  recently  Mr.  Gifford,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
successful  workers  in  this  country,  writes  to  Nature  that  he  has 
obtained  the  best  results  with  the  earliest  shape  of  tube  he  tried, 
while  the  bulk  of  other  writers  recommend  a  so-called  “  focus  tube.’’ 
Though  Mr.  Hicks  has  kindly  made  for  me  to  try  one  of  the  form  Mr. 
Gifford  recommends,  my  own  preference  is  for  a  focus  tube.  The 
pattern  devised  by  Mr.  Jackson  gives  decidedly  the  sharpest  results, 
but,  in  my  experience,  needs  more  coil  power  than  the  other  cheaper 
form  almost  cylindrical  in  shape.  Mr.  Hicks,  the  original  maker  of 
Crookes’  radiometer,  makes  about  eight  different  patterns  of  tubes; 
of  those  I  have  tried  the  greatest  success  has  been  with  his  focus 
tube  of  truncated  cone  form. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  fix  the  Crookes’  tube  in  a  steady 
position,  which  can  be  done  by  any  extemporised  holder,  or  by  the 
aid  of  a  laboratory  tube-holder.  A  certain  amount  of  firmness  is 
desirable,  for,  though  it  may  be  suspended  from  a  loop  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  secondary  wires,  in  which  case  the  latter  must  be  secured 
to  a  holder,  and  the  loop  be  close  to  the  support,  it  is  most  desirable 
to  prevent  any  swinging.  If  the  tube  is  not  stationary,  the  rays  are 
naturally  emitted  from  a  larger  area,  and  such  an  object  as  a  hand 
will,  in  consequence,  have  the  bones  represented  less  sharply,  through 
the  penumbra  being  wider. 

The  tube  being  fixed,  and  one  end  connected  with  one  terminal 
wire,  it  only  remains  to  attach  the  other  terminal  to  the  second 
electrode  of  the  tube,  and  turn  the  commutator  so  as  to  allow  the 
current  to  pass.  Immediately  the  luminosity  in  the  tube  becomes 
visible  the  green  glow  of  the  cathode  should  be  at  the  wide  circular 
metallic  disc.  If  it  should  not  be  so  seen,  the  current  should  be 
reversed  by  giving  the  commutator  a  half  turn,  when  the  glow  will’ 
be  transferred  to  the  disc,  which  is  now  the  oft-quoted  “cathode,’ 
whence  the  rays  have  their  original  cause,  though  where  they 
actually  start  from  is  still  not  decided.  The  cathode  rays  seem  first 
to  need  to  impinge  upon  some  substance  before  the  Rontgen  rays  are- 
obtained.  It  is  stated  that  Edison,  by  means  of  a  long  metal  tube- 
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and  a  fluorescent  screen,  lias  tried  to  locate  them,  and  found  them  to 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  vacuum  tube. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  certain  cautions  to  safeguard  the  tubes. 

First,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  two  loops  of  thin  wire  fused 
into  the  tube  must  be  most  carefully  treated,  or  they  will  either  be 
broken  off  short,  or  the  glass  tube  at  the  point  be  split  or  cracked, 
an  event  which  would  ruin  the  tube  by  the  gradual  inflow  of  air. 
I  can  speak  feelingly  on  this  point,  for  I  had  a  magnificent  collection 
of  the  old  vacuum  tubes,  nearly  a  score  in  number,  and  I  lent  them 
to  a  scientific  friend,  whom  I  thought  I  could  safely  trust  to  handle 
them  with  care.  When  he  returned  them,  nearly  every  tube  was 
ruined  from  either  this  cause  or  another  which  I  will  mention. 

Secondly,  if  the  tubes  be  not  carefully  and  sufficiently  attached  to 
the  secondary  wires,  it  may  happen  that  one  wire  will  spring  away, 
and,  if  in  springing  the  uncovered  end  of  the  wire  should  touch,  be  it 
ever  so  lightly,  or  approach  at  all  closely  the  walls  of  the  bulb,  it  is 
very  probable  that  a  spark  may  pass  from  it  to  the  tube,  and,  if  it 
does,  the  tube  is  irretrievably  damaged,  as  the  spark  would  pierce  a  mi¬ 
croscopic  hole,  which  would  let  in  the  outer  air.  One  of  the  Crookes’ 
tubes  I  have  been  experimenting  with  “  gave  out  ”  in  the  middle  of 
an  exposure  for  no  apparent  reason.  I  can  only  imagine  that  a  spark 
passed  from  the  supporting  wire  to  the  glass,  and  thus  pierced  it. 

The  deduction  from  this  recountal  is  obvious.  The  leading  wires 
should  only  be  uncovered  for  a  very  slight  distance  from  the  loop 
that  attaches  them  to  the  tube,  there  will  then  be  little  danger  of 
“  sparking.’' 

In  attaching  the  wires  to  the  tubes  they  will  be  found  to  behave 
in  a  most  refractory  manner,  springing  away  and  straining  the  tube 
electrodes  when  threading  them.  This  is  best  avoided  by  using 
covered  wires  as  thin  as  possible,  not  thicker  than  No.  24  gauge,  and 
they  may  be  bent  into  a  spiral  by  wrapping  round  a  long  pencil, 
which  is  then  removed.  A  wire  so  shaped  has  less  spring  in  it.  It 
will  avoid  strain  if  the  end  of  the  wire  have  a  loose  link  of  covered 
wire,  making  a  sort  of  chain. 

There  is  nothing  now  to  be  done  but  to  place  the  object  to  be 
photographed  upon  the  sensitive  plate.  This  should  be  placed  not 
in  a  dark  slide,  but  inside  a  bag  of  three-fold  black  paper,  and  the 
object  to  be  electro-sciographed  put  upon  the  paper.  Now,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  exact  point  of  area  of  radiation,  it 
is  certain  that,  the  further  removed  the  tube  is  from  the  object,  the 
sharper  the  shadows  will  be,  and,  if  the  power  of  the  tube  sufficed,  a 
distance  of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  would  enable  the  shadows*  to 
be  beautifully  clearly  defined.  This,  however,  is  not  a  very  prac¬ 
ticable  distance,  for  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  actinic  action 
decreases  about  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  so  that  for  twelve 
inches  the  exposure  needed  would  be  sixteen  times  as  great  as  at 
three  inches. 

In  taking  electro-sciographs  of  the  hand  or  foot,  the  position  of 
the  tube  must  be  regulated  by  what  point  is  most  likely  to  be  needed 
in  the  sharpest  definition.  If  the  tube  be  suspended  over  the 
knuckles,  the  division  between  the  bones  will  be  clearly  shown ;  if 
over  the  wrist,  it  is  obvious  the  rays  will  pass  across  the  separating 
space,  and  no  line  between  the  finger  joints  will  be  perceptible.  The 
further  the  tube  is  removed  the  less,  of  course,  do  these  remarks  apply. 

Again,  it  will  be  found  that  some  hands  will  not  lie  flat  on  a 
plane  surface,  the  fingers  will  spring  up  and  form  a  shallow  arch. 
Clearly,  the  bones  would  not  be  so  sharply  defined.  If  it  be  a  case 
where  sharp  definition  is  wished  for,  the  hand  should  be  bandaged  i 
flat  to  the  plate.  The  rays  will  pass  through  the  bandages  and  act 
on  the  plate  as  though  they  were  absent. 

A  word  or  two  about  price  of  apparatus  may  be  useful.  A  recent 
estimate  of  the  Editor,  in  reply  to  a  query  as  to  the  cost,  puts  23 1.  as 
the  expense  of  an  outfit.  For  that  sum  a  very  superior  outfit  can 
be  obtained,  and  a  very  good  one  for  much  less.  I  have  three  coils, 
and  I  find  that  from  Griffin’s  giving  a  four-inch  spark,  though 
nominally  only  a  three-inch,  capable  of  very  good  results.  Its  price 
was  9/.  A  battery  of  five  Grove  cells  and  stand  may  be  put  down  as 
45s.  Hicks  price  for  a  focus  tube,  2 5s. ;  wire  leads,  acids,  and 
mercury,  say,  another  5s.  Total,  under  13/. 

I  am  particular  in  giving  my  own  experience,  as  all  the  facts  and 
prices  may  be  relied  upon ;  and,  as  Rontgen-ray  work  naturally  falls 
into  line  with  usual  photographic  practice,  I  am  hoping  that  what  I  ' 


have  written  may  be  found  useful  by  brother  practitioners.  Any 
point  that  I  have  not  made  clear  I  shall  be  pleased  to  elucidate 
through  the  columns  of  this  Journal,  and  not  by  private  letters  to  un¬ 
known  correspondents.  As  I  have  before  narrated,  I  have  suffered, 
and  thanklessly  so,  much  loss  of  valuable  time  through  queries  fronn. 
all  parts  of  the  world,  sent  to  me  by  post  from  perfect  strangers,  that 
I  have  to  make  a  point  of  declining  to  reply  except  to  personal 
friends.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S. 
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CARBON  OR  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING. 

[Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Countless’  Photographic  Association.] 
There  are  so  many  printing  processes  from  which  to  make  a  choice,  that 
the  amateur  photographer  is  puzzled  to  select  the  best  from  the  multi¬ 
tude.  In  the  bulk  of  these  printing  processes  the  image  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  light  on  a  salt  of  silver  contained  either  in  albumen  or,  as  now 
more  generally  used,  in  gelatine.  These  silver  prints,  if  very  carefully 
made,  and  very  thoroughly  fixed  and  washed,  will  last  for  years ;  but 
how  often  do  we  see  prints  made  in  this  manner  showing  signs  of  fading 
and  the  whites  going  yellow.  The  silver  salts  contained  in  the  paper 
are  so  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  dampness,  fumes  of  sulphur,  (fee., 
that  we  can  hardly  class  silver  printing  amongst  the  more  permanent 
processes. 

In  my  opinion,  having  tried  nearly  every  process  of  printing,  there 
are  only  two  ways  of  making  a  really  permanent  picture.  The  first  is 
the  platinotype  process,  and  the  other  is  the  autotype  or  carbon  process. 
Of  the  two  the  platinotype  is  the  easier  and  more  quickly  done,  but  the 
range  of  tone  is  limited  to  black  and  a  very  doubtful  sepia  tint.  But  the 
great  enemy  to  platinotype  printing  is  dampness  in  the  air.  The  paper 
has  to  be  kept  in  tubes  containing  dried  chloride  of  calcium  to  absorb 
moisture,  and,  if  printed  on  a  damp  day,  the  picture  comes  out  flat  and 
completely  spoiled.  In  the  carbon  process  you  have  none  of  these  draw¬ 
backs  ;  you  can  procure  the  tissue  either  in  the  sensitive  or  in  the  insen¬ 
sitive  state,  and  of  a  great  many  different  colours  and  shades  of  colour. 
Those  most  commonly  used  are  engraving  black,  warm  black,  sepia  of 
different  shades,  green  for  sea  views,  standard  purple  for  portrait  work, 
red  chalk,  and  various  shades  of  brown  and  chocolate  are  also  obtainable. 

Before  describing  the  manipulations  required  to  make  an  autotype  pic¬ 
ture,  we  will  consider,  in  a  few  words,  the  action  of  light  on  the  tissue. 
When  a  solution  of  gelatine  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  and  exposed  to  light,  the  gelatine  is  turned  into  an  insoluble 
compound.  .  The  autotype  tissue  is  simply  paper  coated  with  gelatine 
m  which  is  impregnated  the  colouring  matter  in  an  exceedingly  fine  state 
of  division.  The  tissue  is  sensitised  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
and,  when  dry,  is  exposed  under  a  negative.  The  light  acts  through  the 
negative,  and,  as  more  gets  through  in  some  places  than  in  others,  you 
get  the  tissue  rendered  more  or  less  insoluble,  through  all  the  gradations 
of  the  negative. 

In  the  year  1864,  Mr.  Joseph  Swan,  of  Newcastle,  following  cn  the 
lines  of  previous  experimenters,  succeeded  in  working  out  the  first  practical; 
method  of  carbon  printing.  He  took  out  a  patent  for  the  process,  which 
was  briefly  as  follows  :  A  sheet  of  glass  was  coated  with  a  film  of  collodion; 
and  then,  with  the  pigmented  gelatine,  this  film  of  gelatine  collodion, 
when  dry,  was  stripped  from  the  glass  and  exposed  under  a  negative, 
collodion  side_  next  the  negative  ;  after  exposure  the  film  was  coated  with 
a  solution  of  indiarubber,  and  transferred  to  a  sheet  of  paper  also  coated 
with  indiarubber.  The  two  were  then  passed  through  a  strong  rolling 
press,  to  receive  the  necessary  adhesion  of  the  two  surfaces.  The 
picture  was  then  developed  with  warm  water  in  the  usual  way,  and  some 
of  the  finest  carbon  pictures  which  have  ever  been  produced  were  made 
in  this  manner  ;  the  next  step  was  the  doing  away  with  the  glass  plate 
and  collodion.  The  pigmented  gelatine  was  simply  spread  on  paper, 
fastened  to  another  sheet  of  paper  with  indiarubber  as  before,  and  after 
development  gave  excellent  results,  but,  of  course,  reversed. 

About  four  years  after  (in  1868)  a  Mr.  Johnson  patented  the  process  ax 
now  worked.  He  found  out  that  no  indiarubber  solution  or  other  cement 
was  necessary  to  stick  the  tissue  to  either  a  temporary  or  permanent 
support,  provided  the  support  used  was  impervious  to  air  and  water,  and 
that,  by  simply  applying  the  wet  tissue  to  such  a  support  and  rubbing 
down  into  contact,  it  adhered  firmly  by  atmospheric  pressure,  just  as  a 
boy  s  dagger  (I  believe  you  call  them  in  this  part  of  the  world)  sticks 
to  a  paving  stone.  The  process  as  now  worked  is  exceedingly  simple  ;  the 
tissue  is  exposed,  squeegeed  on  to  a  piece  of  specially  prepared  paper, 
placed  in  hot  water,  after  a  few  minutes  the  paper  backing  is  pulled  off, 
the  picture  is  then  developed  with  warm  water.  The  print  is  reversed  if 
it  has  been  made  from  an  ordinary  negative ;  this  is  of  very  little  con¬ 
sequence  if  the  negative  has  been  taken  simply  with  the  object  of  making 
a  picture  ;  but,  if  the  negative  is  a  street  view  or  a  view  of  a  place,  if 
would  rfct  do  at  all.  In  this  case  the  exposed  tissue  is  developed  in  a 
temporary  support  either  of  prepared  paper  or  opal,  and  then  transferred 
to  a  final  paper  support. 

I  will  now  run  through  the  various  processes  necessary  to  make  a 
finished  autotype  picture.  To  begin  with,  the  tissue  can  be  obtained 
ready-sensitised,  and,  for  any  one  who  intends  doing  a  dozen  print? 
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straight  off,  this  is  the  better  way  to  buy  it.  The  price  is  the  same, 
either  sensitive  or  insensitive.  But  some  of  us  may  want  a  few  copies 
now  and  not  want  to  print  again  for  a  week  or  two.  In  this  case,  the 
tissue  must  be  purchased  in  the  insensitive  state,  as  it  gets  quite  in¬ 
soluble  after  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  when  sensitised,  and  is  therefore 
useless.  Suppose  we  have  some  insensitive  tissue  to  sensitise  ;  it  is 
put  into  a  bath  composed  of — 

Bichromate  of  potash  .  ounces. 

Liquor  ammoniae  .  880  millimetres. 

Water  to  .  2  quarts. 

Be  careful  to  brush  air  bells  off  both  back  and  front  of  the  tissue,  and 
allow  it  to  remain  in  the  solution  for  three  minutes.  It  is  then  removed 
and  squeegeed  on  to  a  piece  of  glass,  to  remove  the  superfluous  moisture, 
and  hung  up  to  dry. 

We  now  have  the  tissue  ready  for  exposure  in  printing  frame.  The 
negative,  however,  must  be  provided  with  a  “  safe-edge  ”  first.  The  safe- 
edge  is  necessary  for  this  reason  :  most — in  fact,  nearly  all — negatives 
have  a  margin  of  nearly  clear  glass  round  the  image,  and,  if  printed  with 
this  margin,  a  line  of  insoluble  gelatine  would  be  formed  round  the 
picture,  which  would  in  all  probability  peel  off  during  development,  and 
most  likely  bring  a  portion  of  the  picture  with  it.  The  safe  edge  is  made 
by  placing  a  border  of  black  material  round  the  negative,  on  the  glass 
side.  It  is  important  that  this  be  done  on  this  glass  side,  not  the  film 
side,  of  the  negative.  Black  varnish  may  be  used  to  form  the  safe- 
edge,  but  I  find  a  black  lantern-slide  binder,  cut  half  width  and  gummed 
round,  answers  the  purpose  admirably. 

The  negative,  provided  with  safe-edge,  is  now  put  into  an  ordinary 
printing  frame,  along  with  a  piece  of  the  sensitised  tissue,  and  exposed 
to  daylight ;  but,  as  there  is  no  image  visible  during  printing,  we  must 
have  something  to  judge  exposure  by.  The  instrument  used  is  an 
actinometer,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds  in  general  use — Johnson’s, 
Sawyer’s,  and  Burton’s.  You  will  find  one  tint  is  about  the  correct 
exposure  for  an  ordinary  negative ;  but,  after  a  few  trials,  you  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  giving  the  correct  exposure.  The  action  of  light, 
having  once  started,  goes  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  that,  if  a  print 
is  put  out  late  in  the  day,  and  you  see  by  the  actinometer  that  it  is  under¬ 
printed,  if  put  cn  one  side  and  developed  next  morning,  it  will  generally 
come  out  fully  exposed. 

We  now  come  to  development  of  the  latent  image.  After  exposure,  the 
tissue  has  become  more  or  less  insoluble,  according  to  the  light  which 
has  found  its  way  through  the  negative.  The  whole  of  the  gelatine  in 
contact  with  the  negative  has  been  rendered  insoluble,  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  gelatine  in  contact  with  the  paper,  and  which  the  light  has  not 
reached,  is  soluble,  and  it  is  by  washing  this  soluble  matter  away  that 
the  picture  is  revealed  from  the  dark  mass  left  after  the  backing  is 
removed. 

We  have  now  got  to  the  stage  in  the  process  when  it  is  necessary  to 
decide  whether  the  picture  is  to  be  reversed  or  in  its  proper  position.  If 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  print  is  reversed  or  not,  we  mount 
the  tissue  on  a  piece  of  single  transfer  paper ;  but,  if  it  has  to  be  finished 
the  correct  way,  it  is  mounted  on  a  temporary  support,  of  either  opal 
glass  or  a  specially  prepared  paper  support.  I  prefer  the  opal,  as  I  find 
the  paper  support  gets  very  much  stained  with  the  bichromate  solution, 
and  has  to  stay  a  very  long  time  in  the  alum  bath  before  the  yellowness 
is  removed,  the  temporary  support,  whether  of  opal  glass  or  paper,  is 
prepared  by  rubbing  over  it  a  waxing  solution  composed  of — 

Yellow  wax  .  6  drachms. 

Yellow  resin  .  2  ,, 

Turpentine  .  1  pint. 

It  is  as  well  to  wax  several  glasses  or  papers,  and,  when  dry,  put  them 
away  ready  for  use. 

Now,  having  decided  which  support  is  to  be  used,  we  proceed  to  mount 
the  tissue.  Immerse  the  tissue  in  clean  water,  and  also  the  support ;  the 
tissue  will  curl  up  slightly  as  it  absorbs  moisture,  and  after  a  few 
moments  begin  to  flatten  out  again ;  when  you  notice  this  flattening 
out,  it  is  the  correct  time  to  take  the  tissue  and  support  out  of  the  water, 
and,  laying  them  on  a  flat  surface,  they  are  squeegeed  into  close  contact; 
it  is  then  put  between  blotting-paper  under  a  weight,  and  left  there  for  a 
short  time,  after  which  it  is  transferred  to  the  developing  tank,  containing 
water  at  110°  Fahr.,  and,  after  a  few  minutes’  soaking,  the  paper  is  peeled 
off  the  back,  and  the  tissue  washed  with  the  water  till  all  the  soluble 
matter  is  removed  ;  the  picture  is  then  finished,  and  is  placed  in  cold 
water  to  stop  any  further  action,  then  transferred  to  a  bath  composed  of — 

Alum  .  J  pound, 

Water .  1  gallon, 

and  left  there  till  any  yellowness  is  removed.  This  alum  bath  converts 
the  gelatine  into  an  insoluble  parchment,  and  renders  the  pictures  abso¬ 
lutely  permanent.  After  leaving  the  alum  bath  the  print  is  rinsed  in 
water  and  hung  up  to  dry,  and,  if  one  tissue  was  mounted  on  the  per¬ 
manent  support,  it  is  finished,  and  can  be  trimmed  and  mounted  in  the 
ordinary  manner ;  but,  if  we  began  the  operation  by  mounting  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  support,  it  must  be  transferred  to  the  final  support.  This  can  be 
done  whilst  the  picture  is  wet,  but  I  think  a  beginner  has  a  better  chance 


of  success  if  he  allows  the  print  to  dry.  A  pieoe  of  final  support  is 
soaked  in  cold  water,  and  then  passed  through  a  bath  containing  water 
at  120°  for  a  few  moments,  and  squeegeed  on  to  the  picture.  They  are 
then  placed  between  blotting  paper  under  a  weight,  and  left  for  a  few 
hours,  after  which  the  mounted  pictures  are  placed  in  a  warm  place, 
and,  when  perfectly  dry,  the  final  support  is  stripped  from  the  temporary 
one,  and  brings  the  picture  along  with  it  in  its  proper  position. 

This  process  may  also  be  used  for  making  transparencies,  lantern 
slides,  &c.,  and,  for  making  enlarged  negatives  from  small  ones,  it  is 
much  better  to  make  a  carbon  transparency  than  a  gelatine  one,  as  there 
is  no  grain  in  the  carbon  tissue. 

For  making  transparencies,  a  piece  of  clean  glass,  an  inch  larger  each 
way  than  the  negative,  is  coated  with  a  solution  of  gelatine  made  thus : — 


Nelson’s  No.  1  gelatine  . .  6  drachms. 

Water .  1  pint. 


Soak  the  gelatine  in  cold  water,  then  dissolve  with  gentle  heat,  and 
add  sufficient  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  to  make  the  solution 
sherry  colour ;  the  coated  glass  is  then  dxied  in  daylight,  to  render  the 
coating  insoluble.  The  tissue  is  mounted  on  this  glass  and  developed  in 
the  usual  manner,  but  exposure  must  be  carried  very  much  further  than 
for  a  print — in  fact,  a  negative  which  yields  a  good  print  with  one  tint 
would  require  five  or  six  tints  to  make  a  satisfactory  transparency. 

Having  now  briefly  described  the  process,  I  will  endeavour  to  demon¬ 
strate  it  from  the  time  the  printing  is  done,  and,  although  you  may 
think  the  process  very  complicated,  I  think,  when  you  see  it  done,  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  simplicity  itself.  T.  0.  Mawson. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  THE  BICHROMATE  SALTS.* 

The  fourth  lecture,  delivered  on  Tuesday,  April  28,  was  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Geddes,  upon  the  subject  of  Woodburytype,  Mr.  W.  Thomas  presiding. 
The  lecturer  said  the  process  was  patented  in  1864,  and  it  was  curious 
that  it  had  continued  up  to  the  present  time  to  be  worked  almost  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  details  given  in  the  patent  specification  ;  although 
nearly  all  methods  of  photo-mechanical  printing  had  in  some  way 
advanced  since  their  inception,  Woodbury  had  had  the  genius  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  place  upon  the  market  a  finished  and  complete  process, 
to  which  all  the  skill  and  research  of  later  years  had  scarcely  been  able 
to  add  a  detail.  The  first  operation  is  the  prepa:  ation  of  a  film  of  gelatine 
sensitised  with  bichromate  of  potash,  to  which  is  added  some  substance  to 
make  it  pliable  and  to  it  keep  from  breaking  under  the  strain  which  it  must 
afterwards  undergo.  The  gelatine  solution  is  coated  on  a  collodionised 
glass,  from  which  it  is  stripped  when  dry,  and  the  film  is  then  ready  for 
exposure  under  a  negative  ;  as  the  film  is  of  appreciable  thickness,  printing 
must  be  by  direct  light  or  the  definition  will  be  impaired.  After  printing, 
the  film  is  cemented  with  indiarubber  solution  to  a  piece  of  thick  glass, 
and  placed  in  constant  changes  of  hot  water  for  five  or  six  hours  to  remove 
the  soluble  portions,  and  then  soaked  in  methylated  spirit,  and  allowed  to 
dry  spontaneously.  When  dry,  the  film  forms  an  absolutely  incom¬ 
pressible  relief,  although  feeling  as  soft  as  a  piece  of  silk,  and  it  is  then 
placed  between  a  polished  and  case-hardened  steel  plate  and  a  sheet  of 
hard  rolled  lead,  the  whole  being  subjected  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  press 
to  a  pressure  of  from  2000  to  5000  pounds  per  square  inch,  by  which 
means  a  mould  of  the  relief  is  formed  in  the  lead,  from  which  the  final 
prints  are  produced.  For  printing,  a  solution  of  gelatine  is  made,  of  about 
twenty-five  grains  per  ounce,  with  which  a  pigment  is  added ;  a  pool  of 
the  mixture  is  poured  on  the  mould,  a  sheet  of  paper  placed  upon  it  and 
the  lid  of  the  printing  press  brought  down  and  pressure  applied ;  the 
pigmented  gelatine  is  thus  squeezed  over  the  entire  surface,  that  remain 
ing  in  the  depressions  of  the  relief  becoming  attached  to  the  paper,  and 
the  remainder  being  squeezed  out  at  the  sides.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
gelatine  sets,  and  the  paper  bearing  it  is  then  removed  and  dried,  and, 
after  treatment  with  alum  to  harden  the  gelatine,  the  print  is  ready  for 
trimming  and  mounting.  The  mould  is  lubricated  before  printing  with 
a  mixture  of  olive  oil  and  petroleum,  and  the  paper  requires  to  be  water¬ 
proofed  with  a  varnish  of  shellac  and  borax,  and  afterwards  rubbed  over 
with  an  emulsion  of  gelatine  and  shellac  to  give  it  a  tooth  and  prevent 
the  image  splitting  off.  There  are  two  drawbacks  to  the  process,  in  that 
the  prints  require  to  be  mounted,  no  method  of  printing  with  a  clean 
margin  having  been  discovered,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  pressure 
sufficiently  even  to  squeeze  out  the  ink  over  a  large  expanse  of  white. 
Mr.  Geddes  referred  briefly  to  the  modifications  known  as  Woodbury- 
gravure  and  Glyptotvpe,  and  exhibited  a  number  of  slides  illustrating  the 
application  of  the  process  to  lantern-slide  making,  specimens  of  sensitised 
film,  metal  moulds,  printing  papers,  and  finished  prints  in  various 
colours. 

Mr.  Bolas  passed  round  for  examination  &  Stannotype  mould  and  print 
made  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  and  gave  some  historical  details  of  the  process, 
and  after  some  discussion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Geddes, 
and  the  proceedings  concluded. 

On  Friday,  1st  instant,  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  lectured  on  Photo¬ 
lithography  and  Photo- zincography,  both  of  which  processes  he  demon¬ 
strated.  The  requirements  for  a  good  photo-litho  transfer  were  that  each 
*  Continued  from  page  28?. 
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line  should  be  sharp  and  solid,  and  that,  when  damp  for  transferring, 
there  must  be  little  or  no  relief,  while  the  gelatine  coating  must  absorb 
sufficient  moisture  to  cause  it  to  adhere  to  the  stone  the  first  time  it  was 
pulled  through  the  press.  Double  transfer  carbon  paper  formed  an  ideal 
paper  for  the  process,  and  should  be  sensitised  in  a  mixture  of  white  of 
ten  eggs,  water  thirty  ounces,  and  two  ounces  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash.  Exposure  should  be  timed  by  an  actinometer, 
and  when  printed  the  transfer  must  be  inked  up  with  a  glue  roller  until 
there  is  a  thin  and  even  film  of  ink  all  over  it ;  after  soaking  in  water  a 
short  time,  the  ink  is  rubbed  off  the  unprinted  portions,  and  the  transfer, 
after  drying  and  again  damping,  is  ready  for  laying  on  the  stone.  The 
direct  method  of  printing  on  zinc  was  next  described,  and  also  half-tone 
photo-litho,  and  the  production  of  collotype  and  screen  grains.  For 
photo- zincography  the  prepared  zinc  plate,  sensitised  with  bichromated 
albumen,  was  printed  and  inked  up  as  in  litho  work,  and  after  drying  the 
image  was  dusted  over  with  finely  powdered  dragon’s  blood,  which  was 
melted  by  heat,  and,  becoming  incorporated  with  the  ink,  gave  a  good 
resist.  Referring  to  the  fish-glue  process,  Mr.  Wilkinson  had  found  that 
a  very  bad  sample  of  gum,  dissolved  in  water  to  make  a  solution  of  the 
consistency  of  condensed  milk,  and  mixed  with  albumen  and  sensitised 
with  bichromate,  enabled  one  to  give  a  very  short  exposure,  and  could  be 
carbonised  without  making  the  metal  so  brittle  as  in  the  fish-glue  method. 
He  thought  that  fish-glue  and  gum  were  the  two  best  things  at  present ; 
and,  in  his  opinion,  the  fish-glue  process,  either  on  zinc  or  copper,  gave  a 
better  reproduction  of  the  fine  half-tone  in  a  photograph  than  any  other 
method  he  knew  of.  Various  modifications  of  litho  and  zinco  work  were 
alluded  to  and  briefly  outlined ;  and  the  audience  made  up  in  attention 
for  the  paucity  of  its  numbers. 

Friday,  May  8,  Process  -  work  Applications,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson. 
Syllabus:  Photo-lithography,  in  line  and  half-tone-— -photo-zincography, 
in  line  and  halftone — swelled  gelatine — wash-out  gelatine — photogravure 
—dusting- on  process— the  various  bichromates— a  new  application. 

- 4~ - 

CAMERA  CLUB  CONFERENCE.* 

The  Conference  was  resumed  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
K.T.,  in  the  chair,  when  Mr.  J.  W.  Gifford  gave  a  demonstration  of 

The  New  X  Ray  Photography. 

He  said  he  had  obtained  his  best  results  with  accumulators  with  a  ten- 
inch  coil,  and  with  accumulators  giving  ten  volts  four  amperes  were 
quite  sufficient,  and  answered  better  than  large  accumulators  brought 
down  by  resistance.  He  usually  employed  a  hand  dynamo  giving  ten 
volts,  and  wound  with  No.  12  wire.  He  found  he  could  work  a  ten-inch 
spark  coil,  and  get  a  very  long  spark  from  the  Tesla  apparatus  with  four 
two  gallon  size  Leyden  jars ;  but,  for  ordinary  purposes,  it  was  sufficient 
to  use  two  of  the  jars,  and  two  half-pint  Grove’s  cells.  A  number  of 
vacuum  tubes  were  exhibited,  and  he  showed  lantern  slides  of  several  of 
his  results.  Some  fluorescent  screens  were  also  shown  and  tested, 
Mr.  Gifford  stating  that  he  had  found  potassium  platino-cyanide  pre¬ 
ferable  to  tungstate  of  soda  for  this  purpose. 

^  The  Chairman,  Captain  Abney,  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  Mr.  Stanley 
Kent,  and  others,  made  some  remarks,  and,  a  vote  of  thanks  having  been 
accorded  to  Mr.  Gifford,  Mr.  Frank  M.  Sutcliffe  read  a  paper  on 

Pictorial  Photographic  Portraiture. 

Many  years  ago,  he  said,  there  were  two  children  born  to  Photography, 
and,  though  they  were  well  able  to  earn  their  own  living  soon  after  they 
were  sent  out  into  the  world,  the  higher  education  of  both  was  for  a  time 
sadly  neglected.  One  of  the  sisters,  whose  name  was  Landscape,  had, 
however,  been  taken  in  hand  by  some  members  of  the  Club,  and  her 
education  was  now  so  complete,  that  she  was  acknowledged  to  be  fit  to 
move  in  the  best  society  ;  and  the  object  of  his  paper  was  to  arouse  a  like 
interest  in  the  higher  education  of  her  backward  sister,  Portraiture.  He 
did  not  agree  with  those  of  his  brother  professionals  who  thought  it  a 
good  job  that  amateurs  generally  fail  when  they  attempt  portraiture  ;  in 
fact,  his  opinion  was  that  portrait  photography  would  get  no  “forrarder” 
till  amateurs  mastered  it.  It  was  because  the  amateur  could  afford  to 
disregard  the  conventional  idea  of  what  a  good  photograph  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  that  he  thought  salvation  would  come  from  him.  Most  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  ideas  of  what  a  good  photograph  is  were  based  on  rotten 
foundations  made  of  lies,  such  as  retouching,  imitative  accessories,  sham 
landscapes,  trees,  and  plants.  The  amateur  could  trim  his  prints  as  the 
subject  required,  and  could  take  portraits  with  a  diffusion  of  focus  which 
would  ruin  a  country  photographer’s  reputation  in  a  week.  Twenty  years 
ago,  Mr.  Ruskin  told  the  lecturer  that  he  thought  all  photographers  over¬ 
exposed  and  over-developed  their  plates,  and  so  lost  much  of  the  subtle 
half-tone  in  the  lights,  upon  the  delicate  rendering  of  which  the  poetry 
of  portraiture  depended.  Simplicity,  more  than  anything  else,  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  pictorial  from  a  commonplace  portrait,  simplicity  of 
treatment,  subject,  dress,  background.  Next  to  simplicity,  truth ; 
don  t  dress  your  friend  as  an  Italian  brigand  or  an  American  cowboy, 
even  if  he  has  bushy  black  eyebrows  and  a  fierce  moustache,  but  take 
mm  as  he  is.  One  of  the  greatest  secrets  of  successful  portraiture  is  to 
let  the  sitter  alone  and  let  him  do  the  posing.  The  use  of  reflectors  was 

*  Continued  from  page  284. 


discouraged ;  but,  if  the  light  were  filtered  through  tissue  paper,  the 
shaded  side  of  the  face  would  be  more  luminous,  and  the  light  might  be 
concentrated  or  subdued  where  required.  Everything  must  be  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  face.  If  it  were  not  for  the  vagaries  of  °our  climate,  the 
ideal  studio  would  be  an  outdoor  one,  and,  in  diffused  light  or  on  grey 
days,  certain  effects  next  door  to  impossible  in  any  glazed  studio  could 
be  secured  by  those  who  would  only  look  for  them.  Certain  writers 
affected  a  very  lofty  tone  when  comparing  painted  with  photographic 
portraits,  and  said  that  a  painted  portrait  was  made  up  of  fifty  different 
expressions  of  the  sitter  rolled  into  one,  and  that  only  the  penetrating 
eye  of  the  painter  could  see  all  this  and  reproduce  it ;  but  how  was  it 
that,  when  the  painter  went  out  of  doors  and  painted  nature,  he  tried  his 
hardest  to  depict  truthfully  only  one  aspect  of  the  scene  ?  The  photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  future  would  spend  his  youth  in  the  study  of  art ;  the 
prices  he  would  charge  would  make  him  independent  of  size  ;  one  sitter  a 
day  wouffi  give  him  employment  enough,  and  his  appointment  book 
would  be  full  for  years  in  advance ;  but  the  world  was  not  ready  for 
him  yet. 

_ . ^r'  ® >  A.R.A.,  referred  to  an  album  of  portraits  taken  by 

Mr.  D.  O.  Hill  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  now  in  the  Club 
library,  which  he  said  were  examples  of  artistic  portraiture  which  he  had 
never  seen  surpassed.  .  Artists  sometimes  said  that  photography  could 
not  render  the  expression  of  a  face,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  “  rot  ” 
talked  nowadays,  and  that  sort  of  thing  was  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Craigie  had  found  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  maintain  a 
particular  expression  for  more  than  a  second  or  two,  and  he  suggested 
that  a  very  nice  sort  of  composite  expression  was  obtained  by  prolonging 
exposure  and  allowing  the  sitter  to  vary  his  expression  as  he  pleased^ 

The  Chairman,  as  an  amateur,  said  he  recognised  the  importance  of 
studying  the  sitter’s  features,  but  his  experience  was  that  his  sitters 
would  not  give  him  a  chance  of  doing  so,  they  did  not  care  about  sitting 
a  second  time  ;  it  was  unfortunate,  too,  that  when  one  took  a  portrait  of 
a  beautiful  lady,  in  whose  good  graces  one  wished  to  be,  she  would  not 
speak  again  for  a  week.  He  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  and, 
the  same  being  carried  by  acclamation,  the  Conference  was  adjourned. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  April  29,  Captain  Abney  read  a  paper  dealing 
with  some  applications  of  ° 

Carbon  Printing. 

It  was  often  considered,  he  said,1  that  for  certain  puposes — such,  for 
example,  as  the  production  of  enlarged  negatives — a  carbon  transparency 
was  superior  to  one  made  by  any  other  means.  His  experience  was  that, 
as  a  i ule,  carbon  transparencies  had  a  tendency  to  flatness,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  then  was,  What  could  be  done  to  improve  them  ?  A  flat  and  feeble 
result  could  be.  much  improved  by  changing  its  colour,  either  by  means 
ot  a  dye  or  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  the 
latter  imparting  a  rich  brown  colour,  which  produced  a  marked  difference 
m  the  printing  quality  of  the  transparency.  This  method  enabled  one  to 
reproduce  a  negative  of  satisfactory  printing  density  from  a  thin  and  flat 
original,  first  making  a  thin  carbon  transparency  and  intensifying  it  to 
the  necessary  extent  by  means  of  permanganate  solution.  Spoilt  cel- 
loidin  films,  coated  with  gelatino-bromide  of  silver,  could  be  utilised  for 
the  production  of  transparencies  by  immersing  them  in  a  solution  of 
bichromate,  drying,  printing  through  the  back,  and  developing  with  hot 
water,  a  transparency  in  bromide  of  silver  being  thus  obtained,  which 
could  be  intensified  to  any  degree  by  treatment  with  an  amidol  developer, 
and  the  image  could  be  modified  locally  by  brushing  with  hyposulphite 
of  soda.  Referring  to  the  continuating  action  of  light  in  carbon  tissue, 
Captain  Abney  said  that  he  had,  many  years  ago,  discovered  that  tissue 
which  had  received,  only  one-fourth  of  the  normal  exposure  would  be 
fully  printed  if  kept  in  a  damp  atmosphere  for  about  fifteen  hours  before 
development ;  and,  further,  that  the  scale  of  gradation  was  not  so  great 
as  in  prints  fully  exposed  and  developed  immediately.  A  soft  negative 
could  thus  be  made  from  a  hard  one  by  partially  exposing  carbon  tissue, 
and  developing  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours.  Chromate  of  potash  was 
nearly  as  sensitive  to  light  as  the  bichromate,  photographs  of  the  spectrum 
taken  on  plates  treated  with  the  chromate  showing  greatest  sensitiveness 
in  the. green  and  green-blue.  In  winter,  carbon  printing  was  quicker 
Gian  silver  printing,  which  was  most  sensitive  to  the  extreme  violet. 
The  strength  of  the  permanganate  solution,  which  had  been  alluded  to, 
was  immaterial,  the  extent  of  intensification  depending  upon  the  time  of 
immersion. 

^r-  L:  ^arnerke  said  that  carbon  prints  could  also  be  intensified  with 
gallic  acid  and  an  iron  salt,  which  gave  exceedingly  fine  gradation.  In 
the  event  of  over-intensification  with  permanganate,  the  image  could  be 
reduced  by  dipping  in  oxalic  acid,  which  slowly  dissolved  the  peroxide  of 
manganese  which  was  deposited  on  the  film. 

Captain  Abney,  in  reply  to  questions,  said  some  gelatino-bromide  films 
were  apparently  insoluble,  but  the  addition  of  five  drops  of  caustic 
potash  per  pint  of  the  water  used  for  development  rendered  it  easy  to 
wash  out  the  unaltered  portions.  Films  treated  with  permanganate  dried 
the  same  colour  as  they  appeared  when  wet ;  sunlight  had  no  bleaching 
effect  upon  films  so  intensified. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Captain  Abney.  Dr.  C.  S.  Pateison 
read  a  paper,  illustrated  by  a  series  of  lantern-slides,  upon  the  subject  of 
Photographing  of  Fish,  for  the  delineation  of  natural  history  specimens 
m  a  manner  which  should  be  of  service  to  scientists.  The  method 
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generally  adopted  for  making  representations  of  such  subjects  was  careful 
scale  drawings  by  hand  and  engraving  ;  the  work  had  to  be  done  by  the 
eye  and  the  hand,  both  of  which  were  liable  to  error,  it  involved  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  labour,  and  was  often  entrusted  to  persons  who  were 
absolutely  ignorant  of  scientific  knowledge.  For  such  drawings  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  to  be  preserved  in  spirits,  which  altered  the  structure  and 
destroyed  the  colour  ;  and,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  pictures 
made,  many  rare  specimens  were  not  drawn  at  all.  The  chief  advantages 
of  photographing  in  this  connexion  lay  in  the  facts  that  the  scientific  ob¬ 
server  could  make  his  own  pictures  at  a  very  small  outlay,  and  that 
photographs  of  fresh  specimens  could  be  obtained  without  loss  of  time. 
It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  Museum  authorities  would  follow  the  example 
of  Sir  William  Flower,  and  call  in  the  aid  of  the  photographer,  so  that 
photographs  could  be  secured  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  specimens. 
To  obtain  successful  photographic  representations,  the  operator  must 
possess  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  fish  and  their  structure,  together 
with  a  knowledge  of  exposure  and  lighting,  which  was  only  to  be  gained 
by  practice  ;  he  must  be  able  to  adapt  himself  and  his  apparatus  to  all 
environments,  and  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and  he  must  not  have  a  sen¬ 
sitive  nose.  The  camera  should  be  capable  of  long  extension,  and  in 
order  to  facilitate  measurements,  an  inch  scale  should  always  be  included 
in  the  picture.  As  to  the  lens,  the  chief  point  to  remember  was  that  the 
longer  the  focus  the  less  would  be  the  distortion  between  the  various 
planes ;  a  vertical  stand  was  very  advantageous,  as  fish  were  slippery  and 
glistening.  Isochromatic  plates  were  recommended,  and  a  useful  size 
was  made  by  cutting  a  12  x  10  in  halves,  so  as  to  get  a  15  x  5,  most  fish 
being  three  times  longer  than  deep.  With  regard  to  screens,  the  tint 
must  not  be  too  dark,  or  colour  values  would  be  over-corrected  ;  the 
colours  were  not  those  of  the  spectrum,  but  were  mixed  with  white  light, 
and  the  correction  required  was  frequently  much  less  than  appeared  to 
the  eye  to  be  necessary.  A  series  of  slides  was  exhibited  showing  repre¬ 
sentations  of  fish  skeletons,  obtained  by  Professor  Rontgen’s  method. 
The  exposures  were  made  with  three-inch  sparks,  the  tube  being  five 
inches  above  the  object ;  it  was  found  that  the  bones  did  not  stop  the  X 
rays,  but  only  impeded  them,  and  that,  by  over-exposing,  the  thicknesses 
of  the  bony  strata  were  shown,  and  two  or  more  layers  of  bones  could  be 
differentiated. 

The  Earl  of  Crawford,  as  a  Trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  said  the 
question  of  the  appointment  of  an  official  photographer1  had  received  a 
good  deal  of  consideration,  but  the  great  difficulty  which  the  Trustees  had 
to  contend  with  arose  from  the  action  of  the  Treasury.  A  very  fine 
catalogue  of  British  fishes  had  been  issued  by  the  Museum,  but  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  photographs  for  such  a  large  work  would  hardly  be  practicable, 
as  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  specimens  were  preserved  before  they 
were  received.  Fie  had  been  agitating  for  some  time  for  a  Government 
laboratory  to  be  attached  to  the  Museum,  but  the  Government  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  spend  much  money  on  the  institutions  they  were 
supposed  to  keep  up. 

Dr.  Paterson  said  he  did  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  photo¬ 
graphy  was  not  useful  in  the  case  of  preserved  fish  ;  if  the  draughtsman 
could  draw  as  well  as  he  did  from  speh  specimens,  certainly  the  photo¬ 
grapher  could  do  the  work  better,  and  quicker,  and  cheaper.  Government 
laboratories  were  greatly  needed  where  men  trained  to  the  particular 
work  might  be  available  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

The  Chairman  (Captain  Abney)  remarked  that  he  was  glad  to  see  that 
something  really  useful  was  being  done  in  the  way  of  photography  by 
means  of  the  X  rays.  He  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Paterson,  and 
the  motion  being  carried,  the  Conference  adjourned. 

At  the  sitting  on  Thursday,  April  30,  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley  read  a 
paper  entitled 

Some  Points  concerning  Silver  Prints. 

He  detailed  a  number  of  experiments  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  manner  in  which  a  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  acts, 
and  determining  how  much  of  the  silver  compound  produced  by  the  action 
of  light  remained  m  the  print  in  its  original  condition  ;  how  much,  if  any, 
was  converted  into  silver  sulphide ;  how  much  gold  was  deposited,  and 
whether  any  lead  or  lead  sulphide  was  deposited  on  the  image.  He  had 
adopted  the  plan  of  investigating  the  action  of  the  combined  bath  without 
any  gold,  taking  hypo  and  alum  for  one  set  of  experiments,  and  hypo  and 
lead  for  another  set,  and  he  had  thus  discovered  the  cause  of  a  sort  of 
pseudo-toning  which  had  taken  place  in  certain  faded  prints  which  had 
been  brought  to  his  notice,  and  upon  which  apparently  no  gold  had  been 
deposited.  If  an  ordinary  silver  print  were  placed  in  acidified  hypo  solu¬ 
tion,  it  would  first  be  fixed,  and  would  afterwards  acquire  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour  which  had  been  called  “  sulphurisation  ;  ”  the  fixing  and 
sulphurisation  did  not  proceed  simultaneously,  as  was  often  said  to  be 
the  case.  Solutions  of  hypo  and  alum  behaved  in  precisely  the  same 
way  ;  a  gelatino-chloride  print  removed  from  such  a  solution  after  four 
or  five  minutes’  immersion  had  just  the  same  appearance  as  one  fixed  in 
a  slightly  alkaline  bath,  but,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  mixed  solution 
for  a  rather  longer  time,  the  print  was  in  outward  appearance  the  same  as 
if  the  image  had  been  toned  by  gold.  The  sulphurisation  was  generally 
said  to  be  due  to  nascent  sulphur,  but  experiments  proved  that  there  was 
no  difference  whether  the  hypo  had  been  acidified  ior  some  time  or  was 
freshly  acidified,  or  whether  it  was  freshly  mixed  with  alum  or  kept 
before  use.  It  appeared  from  the  investigations  of  various  investigators 
that  a  very  long  time  elapsed  before  the  separation  of  sulphur  ceased  in 
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acid  solutions  of  hypo  or  mixtures  of  hypo  and  alum ;  and  he  had  treated 
prints  in  such  solutions  nine  months  old,  and  which  were  perfectly  clear 
and  showed  no  signs  of  depositing  sulphur,  and  the  results  were  exactly 
as  before,  the  prints  first  fixing  and  then  acquiring  a  purplish  oolour. 
This  appeared  to  prove  that  the  change,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  not 
due  to  nascent  sulphur  liberated  from  the  solution  ;  it  was  perfectly 
clear,  therefore,  that  a  mixture  of  alum  and  hypo,  even  after  all  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  sulphur  had  ceased,  would  so  change  the  colour  of  the  print 
that  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  properly  toned  without  any  gold 
having  been  deposited  upon  it.  Solutions  of  hypo  with  acetate  or  nitrate 
of  lead  were  not  acid,  but  slightly  alkaline,  and  produced  pseudo-toning 
of  a  similar  kind  to  that  caused  by  hypo  and  alum  or  acidified  hypo.  A 
mixture  of  hypo  and  lead  nitrate  deposited  its  sulphide  of  lead  much 
more  completely  than  hypo  and  lead  acetate.  The  cause  of  the  apparent 
toning  in  the  absence  of  gold  was  said  to  be  due  to  sulphurisation,  a  term 
which  implied  that  the  image  was  to  a  large  extent  converted  into  silver 
sulphide,  but  he  had  found  that  nothing  like  complete  conversion  took 
place,  and  that  there  was  comparatively  little  sulphurisation.  Owing  to 
recent  researches,  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  sub-salts  of  silver 
was  more  definite  and  extensive  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  every  reason  for  the  conclusion  that  the  dark  purple 
substance  formed  by  the  action  of  acidified  hypo,  or  hypo  and  alum,  was 
not  silver  sulphide,  but  silver  sub-sulphide.  The  main  points,  Mr. 
Bothamley  said,  in  his  fragmentary  series  of  experiments,  were  that  even 
in  the  absence  of  gold  pseudo- toning  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  alum 
or  a  lead  salt  or  both  together ;  that  the  pseudo-toning  was  not  simul¬ 
taneous  with,  but  subsequent  to,  the  fixing  action  of  the  hypo;  and  that 
in  all  probability  the  purple  colour  was  due  to  the  formation  of  silver 
sub-sulphide,  a  compound  the  stability  of  which  helped  to  explain  why 
images  of  that  kind  were  much  less  permanent  than  those  toned  and 
fixed  by  separate  operations. 

The  Earl  of  Crawford  asked  whether  Mr.  Bothamley’s  remarks  were  to 
be  taken  as  arguments  against  the  combined  bath? 

Mr.  Bothamley  said  yes  ;  but  only  if  such  a  bath  contained  lead  or  alum. 

Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  asked  whether  the  formation  of  sub- sulphide  would 
tend  to  stop  gold  toning  ? 

Mr.  Bothamley  said  he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  answer  the  question 
definitely,  but  it  was  extremely  likely  that  such  would  be  the  case. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Bothamley,  the  concluding 
paper  of  the  Conference  was  read  by  Captain  Wilson  Barker,  R.N.,  the 
subject  being 

Clouds  and  Photography. 

After  showing  a  series  of  lantern  slides  from  photographs  of  every  variety 
of  clouds,  he  said  that  probably  the  clouds  of  the  greatest  importance  as 
weather  indicators  were  more  difficult  to  photograph  than  any  other 
object.  Cumulus  clouds  were  easily  photographed,  but  the  delicacy  of 
the  finer  varieties  of  stratus,  and  their  tendency  to  get  swamped  by  the 
powerful  effects  of  the  blue  sky,  rendered  it  yery  difficult  to  photograph 
them.  One  of  the  most  successful  devices  was  the  use  of  a  black  mirror, 
and  he  had  got  satisfactory  results  by  interposing  a  very  thin  film  of 
mica  between  the  lens  and  the  plate.  Success  depended  chiefly  on  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  degree  of  illumination.  He  used  a  single 
wide-angle  lens  and  a  Ross  U.  S.,  but  the  result  was  about  the  same  with 
either,  and  developed  with  hydroquinone.  Photography  had  aided  con¬ 
siderably  in  ascertaining  the  height  and  thickness  of  clouds,  two  cameras 
a  distance  apart  being  connected  by  a  telephone,  and  two  exposures  being 
made  simultaneously  on  the  same  cloud. 

A  brief  discussion  followed  the  paper,  and,  after  Captain  Wilson  Barker 
had  been  thanked  for  his  paper,  the  Conference  closed. 

On  Friday  evening  the  annual  dinner  was  held  at  the  Cafe  Monico. 
Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  (the  President),  who  was  in  the  chair,  replied  to 
the  toast  of  “  Success  to  the  Club,”  submitted  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Sutcliffe,  and 
claimed  that  during  the  year  the  organization  had  made  substantial 
progress  both  in  scientific  and  artistic  work.  It  had  had  a  feast  of 
radiography,  and  on  the  Club  walls  were  some  ghastly  productions  which 
he  would  personally  rather  not  see  there.  He  was  not  sure  that  any  save 
accomplished  physiologists  should  be  allowed  to. use  the  Xrays,  for  it  was 
rather  impertinent  of  a  man  to  attempt  to  delineate  something  of  which 
he  knew  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  he  anticipated  this  usefulness 
from  the  discovery,  that  announcements  of  engagements  in  the  morning 
papers  would  one  of  these  days  conclude  with  an  intimation  that  the 
photographs  of  the  skeletons  had  been  mutually  exchanged.  Surely  it 
was  desirable  that  everybody  should  be  tested  as  to  whether  they  were 
sound  in  limb  before  entering  the  married  state  ?  He  noticed  from  a 
visit  to  the  Academy  that  the  camera  was  being  used  by  painters, 
especially  for  the  adequate  portrayal  of  animated  street  scenes,  and  he 
believed  that  more  and  more  help  in  that  direction  would  be  demanded  of 
an  educational  club  like  theirs.  The  toast  of  “  The  Visitors,”  proposed 
by  Mr.  William  Clarke,  was  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Richardson.  Other 
toasts  were  “  The  Press,”  “  The  Ladies,”  &c.,  &c. 

- ♦ - - 

NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  thoroughfare  in  the  kingdom  that  can  equal 
Sauchiehall- street,  Glasgow,  for  its  number  of  photographic  studios. 
This  street,  which  has  now  become  one  of  the  leading  lounges  in  the  City 
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on  account  of  its  being  the  main  thoroughfare  leading  west,  has  within 
recent  years  assumed  a  very  gay  and  busy  aspect,  and  from  morn  till  eve 
is  always  thronged  with  a  large  crowd  of  fashionably  attired  citizens  and 
tourists.  From  a  photographic  point  of  view  it  is  unique  at  the  present 
moment,  for  it  now  boasts  of  no  less  than  about  a  dozen  of  the  leading 
studios  in  the  City,  all  of  which  are  congregated  within  a  few  yards  of 
each  other.  In  addition  to  which  we  have  the  extensive  business 
premises  of  Messrs.  Geo.  Mason  &  Co.,  and  shortly  The  Albion 
Albumenising  Co.  are  to  open  right  in  the  midst  of  this  busy  crowd  of 
photographers  also.  Opposition  certainly  would  appear  the  life  of  the 
trade  here. 

Mr.  Paton,  the  creator  of  the  Corporation  Galleries,  is  receiving  very 
gratifying  support  in  the  way  of  the  collection  that  will  be  shown  at  The 
Camphill  Exhibition  this  summer. 

Some  exceedingly  interesting  old  relics  of  bygone  photographic  days 
will  be  on  view,  including  most  likely  the  first  photographic  lens  used  in 
Glasgow  about  the  year  1840. 

Hand  cameras  are  very  much  in  evidence  this  year  again,  and  the  light 
during  the  latter  portion  of  this  month  has  been  very  favourable  for 
shutter  work. 

Mr.  Alexander  Robb  of  Gourock  has  been  doing  some  surprising  work 
with  his  shutter  under  cover ,  the  amount  of  detail  he  can  coax  out  of  a 
plate  in  development  has  astonished  not  a  few,  who  thought  they  knew 
all  about  snap-shot  work.  Amidol  is  fast  gaining  in  favour  as  a  developer 
for  short  exposures. 
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CARDIFF  EXHIBITION. 

When  the  good  burgesses  of  Cardiff  decided  to  hold  a  big  “  Arts,  In¬ 
dustrial,  and  Maritime  ”  Exhibition,  the  Photographic  Society  in  Cardiff 
who  ere  now  have  held  very  successful  little  exhibitions  of  their  own, 
were  asked  to  take  the  responsibility  of  a  photographic  section,  to  which 
suggestion  the  Society  agreed. 

Subsequently,  however,  so  we  gather,  the  general  managing  committee 
began  to  begrudge  both  the  space  and  the  money  requisite,  and  the 
photographic  committee  appear,  from  first  to  last,  to  have  had  a  very  up¬ 
hill  and  disheartening  time,  and  finally  found  themselves  quartered  in 
two  long  widely  separated  corridors,  with  only  side  light,  and  not  too 
much  of  that.  Now,  we  know  photographic  Hon.  Secs,  are  character¬ 
istically  endowed  with  intense  reserve  energies,  and  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  Mr.  T.  H.  Faulkes  seems  to  have  accomplished  great  things,  and 
with  him  worked  the  President,  Mr.  S.  W.  Allen,  Mr.  J.  W.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
S.  Williams,  Mr.  N.  H.  Kitchen,  and  others,  so  that,  although  brief  time 
and  small  financial  resources  were  allowed  them,  the  two  galleries  possess 
a  very  creditable  appearance,  and  a  goodly  number  of  exhibits  have  been 
got  together. 

Not  the  least  difficulty  which  we  encountered  was  having  to  report  the 
Exhibition  without  a  catalogue,  the  fronts  of  most  of  the  pictures  pos¬ 
sessing  no  indication  of  title  or  authorship,  so  that  the  conscientious  re¬ 
porter  had  to  unhang  the  pictures  one  by  one  to  read  the  names  on  the 
back.  This  makes  exhibition  reviewing  tedious. 

It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  say  that  the  omission  of  a  catalogue  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  photographic  committee.  Mr.  Hon.  Sec.  had 
sat  up  all  one  night  to  prepare  the  list,  and  had  handed  it  in,  but  the 
first  edition  of  the  official  catalogue  came  out  minus  even  the  merest 
mention  of  the  existence  of  a  photographic  section  in  the  whole  building. 

Clearly  Cardiff  wants  educating  a  little.  Of  course,  every  man  thinks 
his  own  particular  sport,  profession,  or  calling,  the  most  important,  and 
when  a  man  is  a  great  owner  of  collieries,  or  a  great  dock-owner,  or  ship¬ 
builder,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  regard  as  of  serious  importance  such  a 
puny  thing  as  photography  ;  and  perhaps  that  is  how  it  is  that  the  Car¬ 
diff  Exhibition’s  strong  feature  is  steamboats,  guns,  ammunition,  model 
mines,  and  the  like. 

The  first  frame  we  were  tempted  to  unhang  to  read  its  name  on  the 
back  was  Sheep  in  Snow,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Banks,  which,  though  very  nice, 
is  hardly,  we  should  have  thought,  the  best  in  the  class.  Still,  the 
Judges  have  seen  otherwise,  and  given  it  the  silver  medal. 

There  are  several  nice  little  quarter-plate  snap-shots  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Jenkins,  a  Cardiff  man,  who  fakes  the  medal  in  Lantern-slide  Class. 

Fast  Falls  the  Eventide,  by  Mr.  Howard  Esler,  we  remember  to  have 
seen  before,  and,  whilst  we  admire  it  for  some  qualities,  we  feel  sorry  that 
its  value  is  seriously  marred  by  a  figure  which  disputes  chief  attention 
with  the  boat  stranded  on  the  soft  mud. 

Mr.  Charles  Moss  and  Mr.  Charles  Job  are  both  represented  by  several 
works  shown  last  year  in  London,  the  former  receiving  a  bronze  medal 
for  what  we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  the  least  worthy  of  the  things  he 
shows.'  Mr.  Moss  can  and  does  do  some  very  capital  work,  and  he  has 
better  pictures  here  than  the  winding  road  and  dark  masses  of  bushes 
and  trees  which  the  Judges  have  thought  fit  to  award. 

Mr.  C.  Job  has  a  sheep  picture,  which,  although  high  up,  we  climbed 
up  to,  and  ascertained  its  title  to  be  Linfield,  Sussex,  very  pretty,  bright, 
and  well  chosen. 

Quite  unconventional  is  W.  Thomas’s  narrow  upright  print  of  a  very 
grey,  misty  character,  a  sunset  over  some  snow-covered  ground.  We 
cannot  help  feeling  that  this  is  a  bit  cut  out  of  a  larger  negative,  and, 
whilst  trimming  down  is  an  excellent  practice,  it  should  never  make 
itself  felt. 


In  the  Portrait  Class,  which  is  a  large  one,  the  silver  medal  is  with¬ 
held,  and  two  bronze  medals  given  to  Mr.  Percy  Lankester  and  Mr. 
W.  J.  Jenkins  respectively,  and  a  certificate  to  Mr.  Smedley  Aston. 

The  sort  of  education  we  have  intimated  as  being  desirable  in  Cardiff 
will  not,  we  fear,  be  accomplished  by  the  painfully  commercial  show¬ 
case  style  of  some  exhibits  in  the  Portrait  Class.  Large  stippled-up 
heads,  sumptuous  grey  and  gold  enamelled  frames,  upholstered  in 
crimson  plush,  and  a  similarly  decorative  (?)  advertisement,  containing 
showy  portraits  of  fair  ladies,  the  former  having  a  great  number  of 
other  frames  of  large  silver  prints,  figures  classically  draped,  and  some 

-  well,  the  gallery  was  deserted,  and  last  year’s  Salon  has  prepared 

us  for  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Richmond,  has  a  large  frame  containing  some  thirty  or 
forty  exquisite  child  portraits,  any  one  of  which,  if  mounted  alone,  would 
be  quite  enjoyable. 

Close  at  hand  are  some  of  Mr.  Hollyer’s  finest  works,  which  he  has 
lent,  and  we  hope  Cardiff  people  will  study  these,  and  take  their  lesson 
to  heart. 

Admirably  executed,  and  most  ingeniously  contrived,  is  the  charming 
damsel  who  sails  on  the  horn  of  the  crescent  moon,  and  for  this  and 
other  works  Mr.  Samuel  Allen,  the  President,  is  responsible,  and  is 
justly  proud  of. 

Mr.  Percy  Lankester  receives  the  silver  medal  in  the  Genre  Class,  and 
Mr.  F.  M.  Sutcliffe,  the  bronze.  Messrs.  J.  Chaffin  &  Sons,  of  Taunton, 
show  a  large  number  of  silver  prints  which  have  an  odd  old-fashioned 
look,  and  here,  too,  are  J.  Coath’s  well-carried- out  series  of  children, 
dressed  in  fancy  costumes,  playing  a  part,  such  as  courting,  reproving,  &c. 

H.  L.  Issenberg  shows  three  bird  studies  in  brown  carbon,  which,  both 
in  idea  and  conception  might  be  very  noticeable,  but  for  Mr.  Gambier 
Bolton’s  work  which  has  spoilt  one’s  taste  for  anything  but  the  very 
finest  animal  studies. 

In  the  Champion  Class  are  a  very  fine  lot  of  things.  Mr.  E.  R.  Ashton’s 
In  Nubia  has,  like  all  his  Oriental  studies,  a  peculiar  and  distinctive 
quality. 

Here,  too,  are  two  tiny  gems  of  landscape  by  W.  B.  Post ;  S.  B.  Bolas 
&  Co’s  Winchester  Cathedral ;  and  Mr.  Steiglitz’s  Scurrying  home,  seen 
last  year  at  Pall  Mall,  has  the  honour  of  carrying  away  the  gold  medal. 

Mr.  Robert  Terras’s  well-known  Ghost  Story  is  here,  with  several  more 
of  the  same  class,  though  hardly  of  the  same  merit,  entitled  Holiday 
Morning,  Grannie’s  Counsel,  News  of  War. 

Messrs.  Chaffin  &  Son  have  a  Grief  (No.  210),  which  is,  in  our  opinion, 
far  above  anything  else  they  show.  It  is  a  girl  and  dead  bird,  posed 
somewhat  statuesquely  against  a  quite  dark  background,  and  only  fails 
being  very  successful  for  want  of  a  little  discretion  in  tinting  down  the 
masses  of  white  drapery. 

Mr.  Bedwhar’s  At  the  Fountain  will  always  be  welcome,  and  Edgar  G. 
Lee’s  Castle  Garth,  also  At  the  Smithy,  are  both  excellent. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Kitchen,  an  active  member  of  the  Cardiff  Society,  shows 
three  good  enlargements — A  Haymaker,  Carnarvon  Castle,  and  Village 
Smithy. 

Mr.  Archibald  Goldie  has  a  clever  little  picture  of  a  woman  suckling  a 
baby,  which  was  medalled  at  Amsterdam.  The  subject,  although  one 
most  difficult  to  treat,  has  been  done  cleverly,  with  good  taste,  and  even 
with  a  poetical  touch  about  it. 

Architecture  seems  a  large  class,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  large  size  of 
most  of  the  frames  and  the  number  sent  in  by  each  of  several  exhibitors. 

W.  D.  Dighton,  a  local  photographer,  has  a  fine  carbon  enlargement  of 
an  interior  of  Cardiff  Castle,  and  a  number  of  silver  prints  of  unequal 
merit. 

S.  B.  Bolas  &  Co.  send  a  big  lot  of  large  interiors,  for  one  of  which 
they  receive  the  silver  medal. 

A  remarkably  fine  photogravure  is  duly  distinguished  by  a  bronze 
medal.  This  is  by  Mr.  Harold  Baker ;  and  an  extra  bronze  medal  goes 
to  Mr.  E.  R.  Ashton  for  an  oriental  subject. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Faulks  is  a  very  prolific  worker,  and  occupies  a  great 
amount  of  space  in  the  Enlargements  Class  with  some  excellent  work. 
The  silver  medal  for  enlargements  goes  to  a  Cardiff  man,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Kitchen,  for  his  Anticipation,  a  technically  good  enlargement  from  a 
football  snap-shot,  and  the  same  exhibitor  has  some  good  maiine  enlarge¬ 
ments.  Bronze  medal  is  awarded  to  S.  H.  Beale,  of  Banbury,  and  a 
certificate  for  Alteryn,  by  T.  Mitchell. 

The  Hand-camera  Class  is  very  small,  there  being  only  three  or  four 
entries,  and  a  bronze  medal  falls  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  W.  Tnomas,  the  silver 
medal  being  withheld. 

The  Lantern-slide  Class,  too,  is  not  large,  and  the  medal  is  given  to 
Mr.  J.  J.  Jenkins  (Cardiff). 

Some  excellent  X  ray  results  are  shown  by  S.  W.  Allen,  and  some 
photographs  of  geological  formations  by  W.  Norrie,  both  these  gentlemen 
receiving  special  bronze  medals. 

Many  fine  examples  are  sent,  “  not  for  competition,”  by  Messrs.  F. 
Hollyer,  Horsley  Hinton,  Ralph  Robinson,  West  &  Son,  and  others. 
Jesse  Williams  &  Co.,  of  Cardiff,  show  a  large  assortment  of  chemicals, 
apparatus,  and  sundries. 

List  of  Awards. 

Class  A  (Landscape  and  Seascape). — Silver  medal,  Sheep  in  Snow 
(No.  7),  W.  H.  Banks  ;  bronze,  Homeward  Bound  (No.  32),  Charles 
Moss ;  certificate,  Sunlight  and  Shadow  (No.  70),  Charles  Job. 
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Class  B  (Portraiture).  —  Silver  medal,  withheld;  bronze,  portrait 
(No.  85),  W.  J.  Jenkins ;  extra  bronze,  Gladys  (No.  101),  P.  S. 
Lancaster;  certificate,  study  of  a  head  (No.  103),  W.  Smedley  Aston. 

Class  C  (Genre). — Silver  medal,  Natives  of  these  Isles  (No.  149),  P.  M. 
Sutcliffe;  bronze,  In  Nubia  (No.  190),  E.  R.  Ashton;  extra  bronze, 
Greek  study  (No.  143),  P.  L.  Lancaster. 

Class  E.  (Enlargements). — Silver  medal,  Anticipation  (No.  348),  W.  H. 
Kitchin  ;  bronze,  A  classic  Corner  by  Severn's  Side  (No.  330),  S.  H. 
Beale;  certificate,  Alteryn ,  Newport  (Mo.  335),  Colonel  P.  Mitchell. 

Class  D  (Architecture). — Silver  (No.  318),  S.  B.  Bolas  &  Co.  ;  bronze, 
A  Portico,  Cairo  (No.  270),  E.  B.  Ashton  ;  extra  bronze,  Warwick  Castle, 
photogravure  (No.  277),  Harold  Baker. 

Class  F  (Hand  Camera,  set  of  six). — Silver  medal,  withheld ;  bronze, 
W.  H.  Thomas. 

Class  G  (Lantern  Slides). — Silver  medal,  J.  J.  Jenkins;  Bronze,  C.  S. 
Baynton  ;  certificate,  W.  Pugh. 

Class  H  (Champion). — Gold  medal  and  shield,  Scurrying  Home,  A. 
Steiglitz. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  outside  exhibitors,  the  inclusion  of  a 
number  of  survey  pictures  of  the  county  of  Warwick,  and  the  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  screens  bearing  the  pictures,  makes  this — the  eleventh — the 
most  imposing  show  the  Birmingham  Society  has  yet  held. 

As  in  previous  years,  we  are  struck  by  the  large  number  of  classes  the 
works  are  split  into,  too  many  medals  being  offered;  and,  again,  we 
earnestly  suggest  that  the  local  Society  might  vastly  increase  the  artistic 
value  of  their  rewards  by  reducing  their  number.  In  the  members’ 
classes  there  are  no  longer  the  few  workers  standing  head  and  shoulders 
above  their  fellows,  but  there  has  been  a  general  levelling  up,  and,  speak¬ 
ing  generally,  the  competitions  are  keen,  and  must  have  presented  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  to  the  Judges,  Messrs.  Lambert,  Gale,  and  Burt.  Mr. 
T.  C.  Hep  worth  was  to  Lave  acted  as  the  third  adjudicator ;  but,  tele¬ 
graphing  his  inability  to  attend,  the  well-known  artist,  Colonel  Burt,  was 
called  in  at  the  eleventh  hour.  The  effects  of  the  Salon  with  regard  to 
frames  and  other  matters  would  seem  to  be  passing  away,  while  the 
tendency  to  supplant  the  colder  tones  of  platinotype  by  various  colours, 
more  or  less  pronounced,  is  another  feature  that  forces  itself  upon  one. 

In  Class  I.  (Open  Landscape)  the  silver  medal  is  awarded  to  W.  T. 
Greatbach  for  a  sunset  effect,  which  is  particularly  noteworthy  for  its 
uniform  excellence.  It  represents  low-lying  woods  on  the  far  side  of  a 
pool  with  fine  clouds,  which  are  reflected  in  the  still  water.  We  should 
say  this  is  a  picture  produced  entirely  at  one  exposure,  so  well  does  the 
lighting  harmonise  over  the  whole  work.  So  strong  was  this  class  that 
the  Judges  awarded  two  extra  bronze  medals,  one  to  a  striking  subject  in 
which  some  Scotch  firs  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  stand  in  bold  relief  against  a 
distant  landscape,  by  F.  Bolton.  The  second  bronze  goes  to  A.  J.  Jeffreys 
for  a  winter  river  scene,  somewhat  “tender”  compared  to  surrounding 
works,  but  well  worth  the  award.  The  Mill  on  the  Avon,  by  C.  S. 
Baynton,  takes  a  certificate,  and  other  notable  works  are  shown  by  J.  P. 
Croft,  No.  9,  Departing  Day ,  by  Greatbach,  Auld  Kirk  Yard,  of  John 
Stuart;  while  No.  66,  A  Dutch  Waterway,  by  W.  J.  Warren,  we  hardly 
consider  a  success. 

Class  II.  (Seascapes,  Open). — As  might  be  reasonably  expected  at  so 
inland  a  town,  the  exhibit  in  this  class  is  small ;  but  a  local  competitor, 
Mr.  Smedley  Aston,  takes  first  with  Seawards,  a  work  of  very  consider¬ 
able  artistic  worth,  but  perhaps  too  great  a  leaning  to  the  fuzzy.  Pour 
marine  studies  m  platinum,  showing  excellent  work,  by  C.  P.  Inston,  take 
the  bronze,  while  No.  78,  Sunset  across  the  Channel,  seems  to  be  about  the 
best  of  those  that  the  Judges  have  passed  over.  The  class  shows  good 
work  though  numerically  weak. 

Class  III.  (Open,  Genre  and  Figured  Studies)  is  a  good  strong  class 
and  here  again  the  Judges  have  awarded  two  extra  bronze  medals.  The 
silver  medal  is  taken  by  O.  W.  Huntingdon  for  In  an  Attic,  a  gracefully 
posed  girl  working  at  a  spinning  wheel,  although  the  thought  at  once 
occurs  that  we  should  hardly  expect  a  lady  so  dressed  to  occupy  an  aitic. 
No.  122,  a  portr  ait  study,  secures  a  bronze  medal ;  this  is,  we  think, 
under  a  green  glass,  which  gives  a  ghastly  and  unnatural  effect  to  the 
subject.  After  the  Day's  Work  is  Done,  by  Greatbach,  is  a  new  render¬ 
ing  of  a  familiar  subject,  good  in  arrangement,  but  a  tendency  to  heavi¬ 
ness;  Domino  and  Dora,  two  fine  studies  of  children,  by  Ayton,  three 
figure  studies  at  Cairo,  by  Ashton,  Holiday  Time,  by  Fred  Coop,  and 
Pierrot  Reminiscent,  by  I.  Cruwys  Richards,  are  all  worthy  of  highest 
commendation. 

Class  1Y.  (Open,  Enlargements).—  Silver  medal,  S.  E.  Wall,  for  a  fine 
work  on  tinted  paper ;  a  seascape  of  stormy  character  take  the  first 
award,  backed  up  by  an  Alpine  scene  by  W.  C.  Crofts  which  takes  the 
bronze.  Cloisters  at  Gloucester,  by  C.  S.  Baynton,  is  a  good  work,  also 
the  Banqueting  Hall  at  Iladdon,  by  Croft ;  is  early  Home,  a  seascape  by 
J.  B.  Johnson.  No.  183  Smoke-circled  Sky,  by  McNab,  astonished  the 
Birmingham  public  accustomed  as  they  are  to  smoke.  A  Sussex  Lane 
would  seem  to  be  constructed  of  the  same  material. 

Class  V.  (Open,  Lantern  Slides). — A  set  of  architectural  subjects  by  W. 
H.  Bagnall  worthily  take  first  place  ;  while  another  architectural  set  by 
E.  R.  Bull  take  the  second  award  ;  H.  O.  Isaac  takes  a  certificate.  The 
following  classes  were  open  to  members  of  the  Society  only. 


Class  YI.  (Clouds)  is  usually  a  very  strong  and  effective  class  at 
Birmingham  and  we  were,  therefore,  surprised  at  the  smallness  of  the 
entries  ;  the  medal  is  withheld  and  the  award  of  a  certificate  made  to  1*. 
T.  Deakin,  although  we  think  there  is  a  little  too  much  landscape  for  a 
cloud  class,  No.  360,  by  Longmore,  being  rather  more  to  our  fancy. 

Class  VII.  (River  Scenery)  is  scarcely  up  to  the  form  we  find  at  Bir¬ 
mingham.  An  Autumn  Morning,  by  W.  S.  Aston,  takes  the  silver  medal, 
although  we  cannot  quite  approve  of  the  Judges’  choice.  Dawn ,  by  C. 
S.  Baynton,  takes  a  certificate,  and  is  in  a  similar  key.  No.  374,  by 
Greatbach,  is  a  bright  summery  bit  on  the  Stow. 

Class  VIII. — Home  Portraiture  is  more  than  usually  successful  as  a 
class.  No.  410,  a  fine  head,  good  in  pose  and  lighting,  bv  Smedley  Aston, 
wins  ;  the  same  exhibitor,  also  takes  a  certificate  for  No.  412  ;  while  T. 
Taylor  and  B.  Moore  also  take  certificates.  Nos.  402  and  403,  by  I. 
Cruwys  Richards,  although  not  rewarded  by  the  Judges,  are  excellent, 
while  the  work  of  W.  P.  W.  Browne,  Whitworth  Wallis,  and  T.  Taylor  are 
also  noteworthy. 

Class  IX.  (Architecture,  Exterior). — W.  P.  Greatbach  adds  to  his  laurels 
by  the  aid  of  the  West  Door,  Chester  Cathedral,  and  C.  J.  Fowler  takes  an 
award  with  Compton  Wyniates ;  buildwas,  by  Baynton,  and  an  old 
gateway  at  Cambiidge,  by  Underwood,  are  good. 

Class  X.  (Interiors)  is  also  taken  by  Greatbach  with  the  Cloisters, 
Chester,  this  is  followed  by  much  other  good  work  by  Baynton,  Deakin, 
and  Moore. 

Class  XI.  (Small  Landscape)  After  the  Rain,  by  J.  P.  Croft,  a  river  bit  of 
which  more  might  be  made,  and  Marshland,  by  P.  T.  Deakin,  for  first. 

Class  XII. — Instantaneous  and  Hand-cameraWork  is  a  weak  class,  the 
best  being  by  Bavnton,  Off  Scarborough,  and  a  street  scene  Sn  Lifeboat 
Saturday.  The  Flower  Class  is  taken  by  W.  Smedley  Aston  for  a  good 
set  of  three. 

Class  XIV.  (Lantern  Slides).  The  Judges  gave  W.  Bateman  and  W.  P.W. 
Browne  as  equal,  C.  J.  Fowler  and  Baynton  taking  certificates.  The 
Novices’  Class  is  headed  by  Bateman  with  three  fine  enlargements  in 
carbon  of  architectural  subjects.  C.  H.  Barnsley  coming  next,  with  R. 
Hemming  third.  Dr.  Hall-Edwards  takes  a  certificate  for  radiographs  in 
Class  XVI.,  and  the  three  Warwickshire  Survey  Classes  are  won  by 
Baynton,  Greatbach,  and  Baynton,  being  followed  by  F.  Lewis  and 
Underwood.  In  addition  to  the  competition  work,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  prints  of  the  Warwickshire  photographic  survey  and  shortly  to 
be  presented  to  the  town.  The  Exhibition  closes  on  the  9th,  Lantern 
shows  being  given  in  the  evening  by  Messrs.  Wallis,  Cossins,  Ward, 
Baker,  and  Pickard. 

- + - 


THE  W.  H.  HARRISON  FUND  APPEAL. 


Amount  already  acknowledged 
J.  G.  Meyrick,  Esq. 

“A  Junior” 

Geo.  Tapp,  Esq.  . 


£  s.  d. 
54  11  0 
10  0 
10  0 
5  0  0 


£60  11  0 

Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by 

Fredk.  H.  Varley,  82,  Newington  Green-road,  London,  N. 


iThe  aittqutm-. 


***  In  this  column  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 

Toning  Difficulty. — In  the  Answers  to  Correspondents  column, 
last  week,  in  reply  to  a  query  on  the  subject  of  toning  albumen 
paper,  it  is  suggested,  if  ready-sensitised  paper  is  used,  to  try 
another  sample.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  or  any  of  your  readers 
who  may  be  able  to  give  the  information,  whether  there  is  any 
sample  of  ready-sensitised  albumen  paper  that  will  tone  as 
readily  when  it  is  a  few  months — or  even  weeks — old  as  when 
new.  I  am  not  asking  for  the  name  of  any  particular  brand  in 
order  to  give  it  a  free  advertisement,  hut  simply  for  a  statement 
of  the  fact,  since,  in  my  experience  with,  I  think,  all  the  best 
brands  in  the  market  for  many  years  past,  I  have  invariably 
found,  however  well  preserved  and  whatever  expedients  were 
resorted  to  for  that  purpose,  that  the  paper  gradually  becomes 
slower  in  toning,  and  loses  its  original  power  of  taking  a  really 
good  tone.  Gelatino-chloride  differs  very  greatly  in  this  respect, 
and  I  have  had  prints  on  more  than  one  of  the  popular  mikes 
that,  after  lying  untoned  for  months  without  any  special  care, 
have  toned  as  quickly  and  as  well  as  those  newly  made  upon 
fresh  paper.  I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  J.  T.  P.’s  paper  has 
been  a  long  time  either  on  his  or  the  dealer’s  hands. — Red- 
gauntlet. 
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Half-tone  Screen.-— “I  have  purchased  a  half-tone  cross-line 
screen,  quarter-plate  size,  but  the  glass  is  much  larger  than  that, 
and  will  fit  neither  quarter  nor  half-plate  camera.  I  can,  how¬ 
ever,  use  a  carrier,  or  adapter,  with  the  latter  size  of  camera,  but 
what  puzzles  me  is  how  to  get  the  screen  at  the  proper  distance 
from  the  sensitive  plate.  I  shall  use  dry  plates,  but,  even  if  I 
place  screen  and  plate  in  contact,  the  two  will  not  go  together 
into  the  slide,  and,  if  I  fix  the  screen  outside  and  in  front  of  the 
slide,  the  distance  between  it  and  the  plate  will  be  considerably 
over  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  I  am  told  it  should  not  be  more 
than  three-sixteenths.  How  is  it  done  ?” — H.  Harper.  You 
will  have  to  provide  a  special  slide  or  screen-holder,  though  a 
makeshift,  described  in  another  column,  may  help  you. 

Bichromated  Albumen  Paper. — Clonmel  says  :  “  Mention  was 
made  by  ‘  Dogberry,’  a  few  weeks  back,  of  albumen  paper  sen¬ 
sitised  with  bichromate  of  potash.  I  have  tried  this,  floating 
the  back  of  the  paper  on  the  solution,  as  he  states,  for  two 
minutes,  but  the  only  result  I  can  get  is  that  the  whole  of  the 
albumen  is  washed  away  after  exposure,  leaving  no  image  what¬ 
ever  except  that  produced  by  the  bichromate  in  the  body  of  the 
paper.-  The  sensitising  solution,  in  fact,  does  not  appear  to 
penetrate  to  the  albumen  at  all.  Next  I  tried  floating  the  other 
side,  but  sure,  the  albumen  is  removed  before  exposure.  I  did 
manage,  by  floating  the  back  until  the  paper  came  limp  and  then 
just  turning  it  over  for  a  second,  to  wet  the  albumen  to  keep 
some  of  that  on  the  surface,  but  it  was  only  a  thin,  dull  coating, 
and  then,  after  exposure,  never  a  bit  of  it  would  wash  away,  but 
what  there  was  stopped  there.  I  would  be  glad  if  i  Mr.  Dog¬ 
berry  ’  could  tell  me  where  I  am  wrong  at  all.” 

Diffraction  Gratings. — J.  Harrison  asks  whether  Lord  Ray¬ 
leigh’s  paper  on  this  subject,  read  before  the  Camera  Club  Con¬ 
ference  will  be  printed  in  extenso.  He  goes  on  to  say:  “From  the 
abstract  published  in  last  week’s  issue,  I  do  not  gather  whether 
the  author  gave  working  details  of  the  different  processes  he 
mentioned,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  successful  employment 
of  collodio- chloride  upon  glass  for  such  fine  work  as  gratings, 
with  10,000  lines  to  the  inch,  or  one  thousand  for  that  matter, 
'does  not  seem  possible  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Setting 
•altogether  on  one  side  the  question  of  ‘  structure,’  which  is 
•always  very  prominent  in  collodio-chloride,  the  crystallisation  of 
the  soluble  salts  in  the  emulsion — the  direct  printing  method  is 
referred  to — would,  one  would  imagine,  utterly  destroy  all  defi¬ 
nition.  Even  with  gelatino-chloride  applied  to  glass,  I  should 
think  the  danger  would  be  present ;  but,  in  the  case  of  collodion, 
I  do  not  see  bow  it  could  be  avoided.  Can  you,  or  any  who 
have  had  experience  in  this  direction,  give  me  any  information  ? 
also  where  can  I  find  an  albumen  formula  suitable  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ?  ’  The  paper  will,  no  doubt,  be  printed  in  due  course  in 
the  Camera  Club  Journal ;  when  it  appears,  we  shall  probably 
have  something  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Defective  Collodio-chloride. —  J.  P.  writes:  “I  have  a 
quantity  of  collodio-chloride  emulsion  made  by  myself  from  a 
formula  I  found  in  a  back  volume  of  the  Journal,  and,  although 
when  newly  made  it  printed  quickly  and  vigorously,  and  toned 
well  and  easily,  it  gave  a  very  thick  and  uneven  film,  running 
in  ridges  and  even  lumps,  the  coating  having  something  the 
•appearance  of  a  newly  ploughed  field  on  a  small  scale.  When 
immersed  in  water  previous  to  toning,  the  paper  curled  up  into 
a  tight  roll  that  was  most  difficult  to  unfold,  and,  when  the 
emulsion  was  applied  to  glass,  it  was  impossible  to  wash  it 
without  causing  it  to  leave  the  plate  altogether ;  but  this  was 
last  autumn.  A  short  time  back,  on  turning  out  the  emulsion 
for  use,  I  found  it  had  become  solid,  as  if  the  ether  and  alcohol 
had  all  evaporated  ;  but  this  I  know  not  to  be  the  case,  as,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  fact  that  it  occupies  the  same  bulk  as  previously, 
the  stopper  has  been  tied  down,  so  that  evaporation  is  impossible. 
Can  you  suggest  what  is  wrong,  and  tell  me  if  I  can  restore  the 
emulsion  to  a  useful  condition  P  ”  Without  further  data  to  go 
upon,  we  can  only  suggest,  from  the  description  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  emulsion  when  new,  that  an  unsuitable  pyroxyline  has 
been  used.  The  solidification  is  a  very  common  occurrence 
when  excess  of  citric  acid  is  employed  and  more  especially  in  the 
presence  of  calcium  salts.  We  fear  there  is  no  way  of  restoring 
the  emulsion,  though  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able 
to  give  advice. 

‘Carbon  Printing  (To  J.  C.). — The  reply  of  W.  Benington  to  this 
query  last  week  is,  I  venture  to  think,  misleading,  to  say  the  very 
least.  That  “  carbon  requires  a  rather  particularly  plucky  negative” 
is  indeed  news  to  me,  and  will  be,  I  fancy,  to  most  carbon 


workers  of  any  experience.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
or  not  it  is  correct  to  say  that  it  “  will  stand  a  greater  amount 
of  contrast  than  any  other  process,”  but  it  is  a  fact  that  it  may 
be  adapted  to  suit  very  dense,  hard  negatives,  just  as  it  may,  by 
special  treatment,  be  rendered  suitable  for  extremely  thin,  soft 
negatives,  such  as  would,  with  difficulty,  be  got  to  yield 
respectable  prints  by  any  modification  of  the  albumen  process. 
It  is,  I  imagine,  W.  Benington  who  has  failed  to  “  study  his 
text-book  instructions,”  if  he  is  really  unaware  that,  by  varying 
the  strength  of  the  bichromate  bath  used  in  sensitising  the 
tissue,  its  character  may  be  so  modified  that  it  is  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  very  dense  or  very  thin  negatives  ;  and,  years  ago,  I 
have  often  availed  myself  of  this  fact  to  obtain  prints  from 
negatives  that  were  utterly  useless  with  albumen.  There  is 
scarcely  any  printing  method  that  is  not,  to  a  greater  or  lesss 
extent,  capable  of  modification  in  this  manner ;  albumen  paper, 
gelatino-chloride,  and  collodio-chloride,  can  all  be  prepared  to 
suit  varying  characters  in  the  negative,  but,  in  my  experience, 
none  possess  greater  or  as  great  latitude,  in  this  direction,  as 
carbon,  and  I  am  surprised  to  see  any  one  lay  down  the  dictum 
that  it  requires  a  special  character  of  negative,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  a  plucky  one.  If  J.  C.  will  reduce  the  strength  of  his 
sensitising  bath  from  five  per  cent,  (which  I  darejsay  he  is  using) 
to  two  and  a  half,  or*  even  one  and  a  half,  he  will  find  he  will 
get  more  brilliant  prints  from  comparatively  thin  negatives.  I 
have  used  a  bath  as  weak  as  five  grains  of  bichromate  to  the 
ounce,  and,  though  the  tissue  is  slower  in  printing,  it  gives 
results  from  thin  negatives  that  would  compare,  at  any  rate, 
with  gelatino-chloride  ;  I  have  had  no  recent  experience  with 
modern  collodio-chloride,  so  am  unable  to  make  any  comparison 
with  that. — Syntax. 


©ur  ©tutorial  liable. 


The  “  Sensible  ”  Exposure  Note-book. 

Archer  &  Sons,  43-49,  Lord-street,  Liverpool. 

A  neat  little  book,  small  enough  to  be  placed  in  the  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  giving  on  each  page  spaces  for  recording  particulars  of 
subject,  slide,  date,  hour,  light,  lens,  stop,  exposure,  plate,  &c.  It 
should  be  appreciated  by  amateurs. 


The  “  Primus  ”  Combined  Dish-holder,  Plate-lifter,  and 

Rocker. 

W.  Butcher  &  Son,  Blackheath. 

The  illustration  shows  a  little  adjunct  to  the  amateur’s  developing 


outfit.  It  fulfils  its  three  offices  in  an  effective  manner,  and  will, 
doubtless,  be  welcomed  by  those  to  whom  digital  cleanliness  in 
development  is  regarded  as  an  essential. 


The  Imperial  P.O.P. 

The  Imperial  Drj  Plate  Company,  Cricklewood. 

The  latest  introduction  of  the  Imperial  Company  is  a  printing- out 
paper  which,  judging  by  the  specimen  prints  upon  it  that  are  before 
us,  as  well  as  some  that  we  ourselves  have  taken,  has  been  prepared, 
with  an  eye  to  the  production  of  the  highest  class  of  results  a  surface 
of  this  nature  is  capable  of  giving.  The  sulphocyanide  toning  bath 
is  recommended.  Nothing  better  in  the  way  of  gelatine  prints  could 
be  desired  than  those  yielded  by  the  Imperial  P.O.P.  The  tones  are 
good,  rich,  and  pleasing,  and  the  paper  therefore  stands  every  chance 
of  achieving  success. 
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The  Edwards’  Developing  Holder  for  Films. 

B.  J.  Edwards  &  Co.,  The  Grove,  Hackney. 

To  the  user  of  cut  films,  a  neat  and  effective  holder  for  the  films  as 
they  pass  through  the  operations  of  development,  fixing,  washing, 
and  drying,  is  almost  a  necessity.  It  is  well  met  in  the  Edwards’ 


holder.  This  is  formed  of  thin  metal  with  the  edges  turned  over> 
and  when  the  film  is  placed  in  position,  development  and  subse¬ 
quent  operations  may  be  proceeded  with  without  disturbing  the  film. 
The  holders  are  not  damaged  by  the  solutions,  and,  besides  being 
useful,  are  decidedly  cheap. 


The  Canesi  Wrapper. 

L.  Canesi  &  Co.,  366,  Old-street,  E.C. 

Photographers  who  are  accustomed  to  send  photographs  through 
the  post  will  find  in  the  Canesi  wrapper  a  good  and  simple  means 
of  packing  the  pictures  for  transit.  The  wrapper  is  of  the  usual 
form  with  projecting  tabs,  and  the  whole  thing,  when  folded  over 
and  stuck  down,  makes  both  a  convenient  and  protective  method 
of  sending  photographs  by  post. 


Professor  Rontgen’s  “  X  ”  Rays. 

By  August  Diitmar.  London:  Whittaker  &  Co.,  Paternoster-square. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages,  giving  a  brief  account 
of  Rontgen’s  experiments  and  tne  method  by  which  radiography  is 
accomplished.  The  introductory  part  of  the  pamphlet  is  devoted  to 
a  description  of  the  nature  and  phenomena  of  electricity,  and  the 
work  is  calculated  to  be  useful  to  those  undertaking  the  new  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  desirous  of  acquiring  the  necessary  elementary  electrical 
knowledge. 


The  Edwards’  Camera  Stand. 


A  Matt-grain  Silver  Chloride  Paper. 


B.  J.  Edwards  &  Co.,  The  Grove,  Hackney. 

The  Edwards’  Camera  Stand  is  the  practical  and  successful  out¬ 
come  of  the  attempt  to  combine  in  an  instrument  of  this  class  the 
qualities  of  rigidity;  rapidity  and  facility  in  fixing  for  use;  lightness 
and  compactness  when  folded.  These  ends  have  all  been  attained, 
the  consequence  being  that  in  actual  out-door  work  the  handling  of 
the  stand  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfactory. 

Metal  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  stand  ;  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts  ensures  the  complete  absence  of  vibration. 
The  legs  are  made  in  U-shaped  sections  which  fold  one  within  the 
other.  Instead  of  being  fitted  with  the  usual  spike  at  the  end  of 


the  legs,  they  are  furnished  with  rubber  feet,  which  are  very 
durable,  and  prevent  slipping.  Besides  sheet  metal,  aluminium, 
at  about  double  the  cost,  is  employed  for  the  sections,  the  joints  of 
which  are  protected  by  tempered  brass  “shoes,”  which  impart 
rigidity  and  strength. 

The  stand  is  made  in  various  patterns.  The  larger  illustration 
shows  pattern  C,  with  adjustable  folding  head,  open  and  closed,  the 
head  being  a  permanent  part  of  the  stand.  The  second  illustration 
shows  the  manner  in 
which  the  stands  are 
folded  up.  The  camera 
screw  having  been 
slackened,  the  legs  are 
brought  side  by  side, 
and  unlocked  by  press¬ 
ing  on  the  springs  as 
shown ;  then,  in  pattern  C,  the  three  legs  are  folded  section  within 
section  simultaneously,  the  head  turned  down  and  a  compact  parcel 
is  formed  like  the  illustration  on  the  left  hand  of  the  first  figure. 
This  parcel  measures  18  inches  long  by  2f  inches  wide,  and  |  inch 
thick.  ^ 

We  may  add  that,  from  practical  trial,  we  could  not  wish^to  work 
with  a  more  rigid,  light,  and  generally  serviceable  camera  stand. 


0.  A.  Rudowsky,  3,  Guildhall-chambers,  E.O. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  this  collodio-chloride  paper  are  that, 
besides  having  a  matt  surface,  the  paper  itself  is  grained.  It  is  made 
in  four  tints — white,  sky-blue,  sea-green,  and  brown,  and  thus  a 
variety  of  pleasing  effects  may  be  obtained  with  it.  Photographers 
will  probably  welcome  the  paper  on  this  account.  It  is  certainly  an 
excellent  and  artistic  printing  surface. 


fletosi  antr  ilotrsi. 


Mr.  George  W.  Tottem,  F.R.P.S.,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  European 
|  Blair  Camera  Company,  has  rejoined  the  staff  of  the  Eastman  Photographic 
1  Materials  Company. 

A  copiously  illustrated  article  dealing  with  the  studies  of  Sir  Edward 
Bume  Jones  will  form  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  mid-May  number  of  the 
Studio.  The  supplement  accompanying  this  part  will  be  an  original  etching 
by  E.  W.  Charlton,  A.R.E. 


j 

j 


Royal  Photographic  Society.— Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  May  12,  at 
12,  Hanover-square  at  8  p.m.  Dry  Plates  for  Rontgen-ray  Photography,  by 
II.  Snowden  Ward;  Notes  on  the  Pyro-developed  Image,  by  Alfred  Watkins  j 
A  New  Stripping  Film  for  Negative  Work,  by  J.  B.  B.  Wellington. 

Mr.  Lambert  Matthews  informs  us  that  that  the  Scientific  Hand  Camera 
Company  have  entrusted  him  with  'the  charge  of  their  London  office  at  97, 
Queen  Victoria-street,  City.  He  will  be  much  pleased  to  explain  the  special 
merits  of  the  Scientific  Camera  to  any  who  may  favour  him  with  a  call  at  that 
address. 

The  Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E. C.,  at  eight  o’clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  May  13.  The  evening  is  set  apart  for  an  Open  Night, 
and  members  are  requested  to  bring  objects  of  interest  to  the  meeting. 
Visitors  are  welcome. 


A  Photographer’s  Bankruptcy. — Re  Abraham  Booth  (Nottingham).— « 
Questioned  by  the  Official  Receiver,  debtor  said  he  was  a  photographer’s 
assistant,  living  in  lodgings  at  2,  Palin-street,  Hyson  Green.  His  liabilities 
amounted  to  881.  6s.  3d.,  and  he  had  no  assets  or  property  except  13Z.,  which 
he  had  deposited  with  his  solicitor.  He  had  been  a  photographer  on  his  own 
account,  and  had  commenced  buiness  about  twenty  years  since  at  Belper.  He 
was  brought  up  to  the  business  of  a  draper.  From  Belper  he  went  to  various 
places,  and  eventually  he  had  a  business  on  Mansfield-road,  Nottingham.  He 
went  there  about  1890,  and  remained  there  three  years.  Whilst  he  was  in 
those  premises,  he  carried  on  business  with  plant  and  furniture  belonging  to 
Mr.  Wm.  Jackson,  his  landlord.  Afterwards  he  moved  to  2,  Palin-street. 
Miss  Gertrude  Fletcher  joined  him  in  the  business  before  he  went  to  Mansfield- 
road.  She  was  the  tenant  of  the  house  at  Palin-street.  His  wife  obtained  a 
decree  in  the  Divorce  Court  on  May  7,  1895,  and  he  was  ordered  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  action.  The  costs  were  taxed  at  617.,  but  he  had  paid  none  of 
them.  He  gave  Miss  Fletcher  a  bill  of  sale  on  his  plant,  furniture,  and  stock 
on  May  11,  to  secure  to  her  the  sum  of  107^.  His  indebtedness  to  Miss  Fletcher 
was  for  97 1.  She  gave  him  10 1.  at  the  time  the  bill  of  sale  was  made.— The 
Official  Receiver  :  What  became  of  the  107.  ?— Debtor :  I’m  afraid  I  spent  it 
rather  recklessly.  I  spent  it  on  brandies  and  sodas  and  cigars.  Continuing, 
debtor  said  Miss  Fletcher  had  had  two  legacies,  one  coming  from  an  aunt  in 
Derbyshire.  After  the  date  of  the  bill  of  sale  he  became  Miss  Fletchers 
assistant  in  the  photography  business.  She  paid  him  \l.  a  week  and  kept 
him.  Miss  Fletcher  was  a  practical  photographer.  He  had  not  been  in 
i  business  on  his  own  account  within  three  years  of  filing  his  petition.  He  con¬ 
sidered  that  since  1892  Miss  Fletcher  was  the  sole  owner  of  the.  business, 

|  because  of  the  money  he  owed  her.  He  had  been  aware  of  his  insolvency* 
since  1889. — The  examination  was  declared  closed. 
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Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  at  Bodmin. — The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
above,  in  connexion  with  the  Bodmin  Section  of  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society, 
was  held  in  the  Public  Rooms,  Bodmin,  on  April  28  and  29,  1896.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  oil  and  water-colour  paintings,  carvings,  art  needlework,  and  other 
kinds  of  decorative  work,  also  a  class  for  photographs.  This  class  was  rather 
weak,  but  some  of  the  photographs  afforded  interest.  Tnere  was  only  one 
prize  given,  which  went  to  Miss  Tremain  for  a  set,  viz.,  Where  are  you 
going  to,  my  pretty  maid  ?  but  in  this  exhibit  natural  scenery  is  given, 
giving  good  effect ;  the  figures  are  very  small,  but  well  posed.  Some  lessons 
were  to  be  learned  by  the  studious  in  photography  in  reviewing  the  oil 
and  water  colours,  whilst  others  suggested  the  thought  and  wish  “never 
to  do  likewise.”  Refreshments  and  good  entertainment  served  to  keep  the 
reviewing  from  being  monotonous,  and  led  many  to  wish  the  next  annual 
would  come  soon. 

The  New  Astro-photography. — Mr.  D.  Packer  writes  to  the  English 
Mechanic:  “The  latest  feature  in  this  new  research  is  an  important  and  very 
surprising  one.  It  has  been  found  that,  if  a  sheet  of  metal,  or  even  glass,  is 
exposed  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  focussed  image  of  the  sun,  immediately  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  dark  room,  and  placed  in  contact  with  a  photographic  plate  or 
paper  for  several  hours,  on  development  an  image  of  the  solar  corona  makes  its 
appearance.  To  obtain  a  good  result,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  metallic  or 
glass  plate  as  if  it  had  received  a  charge  of  electricity.  Nothing  metallic  should 
be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  it,  and  it  should  be  taken  out  of  its  frame  by 
some  insulating  tool.  This  new  discovery  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  nature  of 
the  newly  discovered  radiance  is  electrical.  It  also  affords  a  very  important 
confirmation  of  the  direct  method  of  exposure,  for  it  is  evident  that,  if  both 
methods  show  the  same  result,  the  phenomenon  must  be  real,  and  not  due  to 
any  leakage  of  light  or  a  mere  effect  of  contact.  M.  Niepce  long  ago  dis¬ 
covered  this  remarkable  property  in  sunlight  (Comptes  Rendus,  vols.  for 
1857-58),  many  papers),  and  he  even  bottled  up  this  ‘invisible  phosphor¬ 
escence,’  as  he  calls  it,  in  tubes  saturated  with  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  or  a 
salt  of  uranium,  which,  after  exposure  to  light,  retained  their  property  of 
affecting  photographic  paper  for  months  after,  thus  wonderfully  anticipating 
Professor  Salvioni’s  cryptoscope.  ” 

Hotels  in  Norway. — Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  writes:  “The  hotel  proprietors  of 
Norway  are  becoming  keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  of  having  dark  rooms, 
and  at  several  of  the  places  where  Mr.  Bridgman  and  I  stayed  on  the  occasion 
of  our  last  visit  we  could  (had  our  folding  tents  not  made  us  independent  of  it) 
have  had  very  good  accommodation  for  changing  our  plates.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  however,  these  so-called  dark  rooms  were  only  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
The  hotels,  except  in  the  cities,  are  built  almost  entirely  of  wood,  and  it  is 
never  wise  to  begin  changing  plates  until  you  have  been  in  the  dark  room  a  short 
time.  These  cupboards  seem  all  right  at  first,  but  after  a  little  while  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  rubbish  left  behind  by  the  previous  occupant,  or,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  reading  a  newspaper  quite  comfortably.  Notwithstanding 
that  last  season  was  very  short,  and  not  considered  a  very  prosperous  one  in 
some  parts  of  Norway,  things  appear  to  be  flourishing  in  Bergen,  and  in  their 
preparations  for  the  forthcoming  season  the  hotel  proprietors  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  the  amateur  photographer.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Smeby  (proprietor  of  Smeby’s  well-known  hotel),  in  which  he  tells 
me  he  has  also  purchased  the  Hotel  Bergen,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
and,  among  the  attractions  of  the  new  hotel,  he  mentions  a  large  dining-room, 
which  will  hold  nearly  100  people,  100  beds,  a  good  smoking-room,  a  fine 
garden,  ‘which  I  think  everybody  will  like,’  and  last,  though  not  least,  a 
nice  dark  room  for  photographers  to  use.  Intending  visitors  to  Bergen  should 
1  make  a  note  ’  of  these  combined  advantages.  ” 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

April  30, — Mr.  E.  H.  Bayston  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  exhibited  some  shadowgraphs  of  a  young  pigeon 
and  a  dove. 

Halation. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  Mr.  Wiss  had  expressed  his  opinion  at  a 
previous  meeting  that  halation  was  largely  due  to  radiation  in  the  camera, 
and  had  since  been  good  enough  to  get  a  piece  of  ruby-coloured  glass,  coated 
with  emulsion,  which  he  had  asked  him  (the  Hon.  Secretary)  to  expose  with 
another  plate,  coated  with  the  same  emulsion,  but  on  ordinary  glass.  This  he 
had  done,  but  the  ruby  glass  was  so  intense  that  it  was  practically  impossible 
to  judge  if  any  effect  as  suggested  had  taken  place,  but  he  was  going  to  strip 
the  film  and  make  a  comparative  examination  of  the  two  negatives. 

Mr.  Teape,  after  an  examination  by  gaslight,  pronounced  his  opinion  that 
there  was  no  halation  in  the  negative  on  the  ruby  glass. 

The  Secretary,  referring  to  some  surprise  that  had  been  expressed  at  his 
recommending  a  developer  weak  in  pyro,  passed  round  a  negative  developed 
with  three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  pyro  per  ounce,  and  which  he  thought  would 
have  been  better  with  less. 

Sample  sheets  of  Hedliczka’s  new  Vindobona  Rembrandt  celloidin  paper 
were  distributed,  and,  in  a  short  discussion  on  the  subject,  the  Secretary  said 
he  had  tried  some  collodio-chloride  papers,  but  did  not  like  them  much,  as 
they  had  a  tendency  to  yield  “  flat  ”  prints. 

Mr.  Evans  then  gave  a  display  of  some  of  his  lantern  slides  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral.  Referring  to  the  idea  that  he  had  come  there  to  show  them  how  to 
overcome  halation  in  work  of  this  kind,  he  was  afraid  there  was  some  mistake. 
His  practice  was  to  shirk  the  impossible,  and  avoid  too  difficult  subjects.  He 
used  films  wherever  possible,  and  advised  them  to  do  likewise.  By  these 
means  he  said  he  had  got  a  good  many  successful  accidents  together,  and  thus 
got  the  credit  of  conquering  halation.  He  used  pyro  ammonia  (from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  a  grain  per  ounce),  and  developed  slowly,  giving  a  full 
exposure.  His  negatives  were  all  done  on  whole-plate  size,  and  were  the 
result  of  eight  and  a  half  days’  work,  all  the  development  being  done  at 
Lincoln,  as  he  wished  to  make  sure  of  his  bag  before  leaving.  Pyro  ammonia- 
was  also  used  for  the  slides,  and  they  were  very  fully  developed,  if  necessary 
being  reduced  subsequently.  During  the  exhibition  of  the  slides  he  gave  a 
running  history  of  the  building  and  the  restorations  that  had  been  made,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  Norman  from  the  Early  English  additions.  Every  subject, 
he  explained,  had  its  own  special  hour  of  lighting,  and  required  careful 
judgment  to  dodge  the  effect  of  the  rays  of  light  from  the  many  windows. 
To  show  more  plainly  the  detail  in  some  of  the  carving  and  sculptures,  he 
threw  on  the  screen  enlarged  portions  from  the  same  negatives  which  were 
much  admired,  as  were  the  whole  series.  He  was  opinion  that  an  unbacked 
film  would  work  quite  as  well  as  a  backed  plate,  unless  a  very  special  subject, 
and  he  thought  that,  if  films  could  be  backed,  they  would  be  almost  perfect. 
Very  little  backing  was  necessary  at  Lincoln,  there  being  a  good  deal  of  colour 
in  the  windows,  but  he  agreed  that  there  were  many  places  where  it  was 
beneficial. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  had  found  a  deal  of  difference  in  the  colour  of  the 
stonework,  and  instanced  a  place  where  it  was  glaring  white  and  very  diffi  mlt 
to  render. 

Mr.  Evans  agreed.  He  preferred  to  have  a  lot  of  stained  glass  in  a 
cathedral,  as  it  gave  a  chance  of  long  exposure,  and  was  infinitely  better  than 
colourless  windows. 

Mr.  Teape’s  experience  with  films  was  not  great,  which  probably  accounted 
for  his  belief  that  films  were  not  so  subject  to  halation  as  glass  plates.  He 
commended  Mr.  Evans’s  habit  of  avoiding  severe  tests. 
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Royal  Photographic  Society  ... 

13 . 

13 . 

Photographic  Club . 

13 . 

14 . 

16 . 

16 . 

16 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

16 . 

16 . 

16 . 

Hackney . 

16 . 

Leytonstone  . . . 

Subject 


j  Perspective,  in  Connexion  with  Photo- 
"i  graphy.  W.  E.  Debenham. 
Ptatmotype.  T.  H.  Stringer. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

Excursion :  Bowdon,  for  Dunham  Hall 
and  Park.  Leader,  S.  Sharp. 

A  Cycling  Tour  with  a  Camera.  E.  T. 
Coombes. 

Dry  Plates  for  Rontgen-ray  Photography. 
H.  Snowden  Ward. — Notes  on  the  Pyro- 
developed  Image.  Alfred  Watkins.— 
A  New  Stripping  Film  for  Negative 
Work.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington. 
Photographic  Chat. 

Open  Night. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

Photo -micrography.  S.  Ashby. 

Excursion  :  Knowsley  Hall  and  Park. 
Excursion:  Hebden  Bridge,  for  Hard- 
castle  Oraggs.  Leader,  Walter  Leigh. 
Excursion :  Warwick  and  Guy’s  Cliff. 
Excursion:  Chingford. 

Excursion :  Half  a  Day  with  Mr.  A.  R. 

Dresser.  Leader,  The  President. 
Excursion  :  Enfield  Town.  Leader,  J.  J. 
Westcott. 

Excursion :  Dorking.  Leader,  W.  J 
Battell. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

April  29, — Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Frank  Haes  showed  one  of  Stone’s  piston  pumps,  which  he  used  as  an 
alternative,  and  preferably,  to  a  pneumatic  ball,  for  releasing  his  instantaneous 
shutter. 

Mr.  Isenthal  then  read  his  paper,  entitled 

A  Synopsis  of  the  New  Photography, 
which  he  illustrated  with  a  selection  of  lantern  slides,  showing  the  very 
‘  ‘  up-to-datest  ”  results  obtained  by  English  and  other  workers.  After  the 
paper,  the  lecturer  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  method.  He  also 
illustrated  the  use  of  the  cryptoscope — a  fluorescent  screen  by  which  the- 
action  of  the  X  rays  is  made  visible  to  the  human  eye.  The  apparatus, 
which  was  made  by  Hurst  &  Co.,  of  66,  Fen  church-street,  consisted  of 
an  intensity  coil  capable  of  making  a  six-inch  spark,  and  worked  by  a  six¬ 
cell  primary  battery. 

Mr.  Horace  Wilmer  and  Mr.  Staley  having  submitted  to  the  operation  of 
having  their  hands  “radio’d,”  a  conversation  upon  the  general  aspects  of  the 
new  discovery  followed. 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  lecture  tour  upon  the 
same  subject,  made  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  irregular  action  of 
the  radiant  matter  tubes  and  their  life.  He  thought  that  much  depended 
upon  the  position  in  which  the  tubes  were  placed  for  working  in  regard  to  the 
magnetic  field  of  the  coil,  and  said  that  the  result  of  some  investigations- 
which  he  had  been  engaged  upon — and  which  were,  indeed,  only  partly  com¬ 
pleted — led  him  to  think  that  a  position  in  which  the  longer  axis  of  the  tube 
was  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  induction  coil  would  be  found  to  be  most  suit¬ 
able  to  regular  working  and  the  life  of  the  tube  as  well.  Mr.  Ward  also 
referred  to  the  fact  that  some  Continental  workers  had  claimed  to  make  good 
results  with  an  “  influence  ”  machine  for  exciting  the  tube. 

Mr.  Isenthal  was  understood  to  agree  writh  Mr.  Ward  as  to  the  necessity, 
for  placing  the  tube  in  such  a  position  as  would  free  it  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  field  and  lines  of  force  of  the  coil.  In. 
regard  to  the  suggested  use  of  a  Wimshurst  machine,  the  climatic  conditions 
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in  this  country,  he  stated,  were  altogether  against  such  instruments,  which 
were  notoriously  unreliable  in  action.  He  stated  that,  at  the  Salpetriere 
Hospital  in  Paris  everything  which  could  be  done  had  been  tried  to  ensure 
dry  insulation,  but  without  a  satisfactory  result.  He,  therefore,  preferred  the 
more  reliable,  if  more  expensive,  coil  for  this  purpose.  He  added,  that  he 
believed  that,  with  increased  knowledge  and  improved  manufacture,  the  life  of 
the  so-called  “  focus  ”  tube  should  be  almost  indefinitely  prolonged. 

A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Isenthal  was  passed  by  acclamation,  in 
which  both  members  and  visitors,  of  whom  a  large  number  were  present, 
joined. 

On  May  27  Mr.  Frank  Haes  will  give  a  demonstration  of  the  Daguerreotype 
process. 


Putney  Photographic  Society. —The  annual  Lantern-slide  Competition 
by  members  of  this  Society  was  held  at  their  new  premises,  Chelverton  Hall, 
Chelverton-road,  Putney,  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  ult.  Dr.  W.  J.  Sheppard 
occupied  the  chair,  and  Colonel  Dale  kindly  acted  as  Judge.  There  were  126 
■slides,  consisting  of  twenty-one  sets,  submitted  for  competition,  which  proved 
to  be  rather  a  keen  one,  the  J  udge  having  to  take  great  trouble  before  coming 
to  a  final  decision.  The  awards  were  :  Silver  medal,  Mr.  W.  F.  Gorin  ;  bronze 
medal,  Mr.  W.  Martin  ;  certificate,  Mr.  W.  J.  Colebrook. 

Aintree  Photographic  Society. — May  1. — Three  new  members  were  ad¬ 
mitted,  making  a  total  of  fifty-nine.  A  paper  should  have  been  read  on  stereo¬ 
scopic  photography,  written  by  Mr.  Fenton-Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Hackney 
Photographic  Society,  but  had  to  be  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  large 
amount  of  other  business.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  third  annual  Exhibition 
of  Works  of  Art  and  Photography  towards  the  end  of  the  present  year,  when 
the  new  and  spacious  public  hall  now  being  built  for  Mr.  W.  P.  Hartley 
would  be  complete,  and,  instead  of  limiting  the  competitions  to  local  societies 
only,  the  classes  would  be  open  to  all.  Further  particulars  will  be  published 
shortly,  and  societies  generally  are  invited  to  take  a  note  of  this. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society. — April  30,  Annual  Meeting,  the  President 
.(Mr.  Alex.  Keighley)  in  the  chair. — Tne  President  briefly  reviewed  the  past 
work  of  the  Society  and  its  growth.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  member¬ 
ship  roll  of  176  members,  although  the  Society  is  only  a  little  over  sixteen 
months  old.  It  owns  a  very  good  lantern  and  accessories,  besides  various 
other  small  items,  although  its  subscriptions  up  to  this  have  only  been  2s.  6d. 
per  annum,  but  a  change  has  come,  and  the  subscription  is  to  be  raised  to 
3s.  6d.  per  annum.  Let  us  hope  this  will  be  more  satisfactory.  Still  there  is 
an  old  saying,  “More  have,  more  want.”  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  adopted.  The  financial 
report  for  the  year  ending  December  31  was  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
which  was  very  satisfactory,  showing  a  balance  in  the  Society’s  favour  of 
41.  11s.  4 hd.  This  was  adopted  amidst  loud  applause.  The  next  business 
was  the  reading  of  a  set  of  new  rules,  submitted  by  the  retiring  Committee. 
These  were  read  by  Mr.  Ramshaw,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  were  all 
that  could  be  desired,  but  in  all  societies  there  are  a  few  members  who  think 
■they  know  best  how  to  govern  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and,  of  course,  we 
have  got  a  few  of  these  kind  of  people  amongst  us,  and  the  consequences  were 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  evening  was  taken  up  by  a  lecture  from  one  of 
the  members  upon  the  working  of  other  societies,  instead  of  getting  on  with  the 
business  for  which  the.  meeting  had  been  called.  Eventually  he  dried  up,  and 
twenty-three  general  rules  were  passed.  The  next  was  the  reading  of  a  set  of 
competition  rules,  but,  as  it  was  getting  late,  Mr.  Lena  proposed  that  these 
be  postponed  until  next  Thursday.  Seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Marshall,  and 
carried.  The  next  business  was  the  election  of  officers.  The  following 
.gentlemen  were  elected  : — Mr.  Keighley  was  re-elected  President  unanimously. 
Mr.  A.  P.  Rendell,  Mr.  Walter  Booth,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  R.  Sutcliffe  were  elected 
Vice-Presidents.  The  retiring  Secretary  was  proposed  for  re-election,  but,  as 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  work  in  harmony  with  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
he  would  not  stand,  therefore  the  election  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  was 
postponed  until  next  Thursday.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  on  the 
Committee:  Messrs.  H.  Cousen,  George  Swain,  S.  Hill,  F.  Nicholson,  W.  C. 
Ramshaw,  Peel  Wilkinson,  Rev.  W.  H.  Eastlake,  Messrs.  W.  A.  Bell,  George 
Thistlethwaite,  and  P.  E.  Newstead.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to  the 
retiring  officers  by  a  member  who,  only  a  fortnight  previous,  had  proposed  that  a 
vote  of  censure  be  passed  on  the  Committee  for  its  shortcomings.  The  propo¬ 
sition  was  carried.  The  President  briefly  acknowledged  the  vote  of  thanks. 
According  to  the  new  rules,  the  night  of  meeting  is  to  be  altered  to  Monday, 
which  ought  to  be  a  decided  advantage,  because  it  will  allow  of  several 
members  connected  with  another  society  of  some  importance  in  the  town,  and 
who  are  good  amateur  photographers,  joining  the  Society,  seeing  that  the 
night  of  meeting  does  not  clash  with  theirs.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  on 
Thursday  next  the  members  will  turn  up  in  full  force,  as,  in  all  probability, 
there  may  be  some  alteration  in  the  general  rules.  Already  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  knowing  member  has  given  notice  that  he  will  propose  the  re¬ 
scinding  of  one  of  the  rules  he  proposed,  and  which  was  passed.  Let  us  hope 
that  they  will  get  over  the  work  a  little  quicker  than  at  the  last  meeting  ;  and, 
if  there  are  any  addresses  to  be  given,  it  would  be  as  well  if  the  members 
would  reserve  them  for  a  future  night,  when  the  whole  of  the  evening  can  be 
utilised. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — April  30. — Mr.  David 
Lewis  gave  a  lecture,  entitled 

500  Miles  up  the  Nile,  or  from  Cairo  to  the  First  Cataract. 

He  illustrated,  with  the  aid  of  some  120  lantern  slides,  the  interesting  objects 
of  interest  at  Luxor,  Karnak,  Assouan,  and  the  island  of  Philal. 

Oxford  Camera  Club.— April  27,  Sir  W.  J.  Herschel,  Bart,  (the  President 
or  the  Club)  in  the  chair. — A  demonstration  was  given  by  Messrs.  E.  A. 
Ryman-Hall  and  E.  L.  B.  Hill,  of 

Radiography,  or  Photograpay  by  Rontgen  X  Rays. 

A  number  of  lantern  slides  were  first  shown,  illustrating  various  objects  taken 
by  the  demonstrators.  Besides  the  radiographs,  or  electrographs,  of  animals, 


such  as  mice,  rats,  and  a  mole,  showing  the  skeletons  through  the  flesh, 
there  was  one  showing  a  needle  in  the  hand  of  a  patient  at  the  infirmary,  this 
having  been  used  to  find  the  position  of  the  needle,  which,  after  having 
rendered  the  hand  useless  for  nine  weeks,  was  thus  successfully  extracted. 
A  radiograph  was  then  taken  of  Miss  Herschel’s  hand,  through  her  glove,  and 
afterwards  of  that  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Burch,  both  being  developed  before  the  end  of 
the  meeting  with  perfect  success  by  Mr.  Ryman-Hall.  An  interesting  point 
was  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Hill,  who  pointed  out  that  we  have  in  this 
process  an  infallible  test  for  diamonds,  the  real  article  being  quite  transparent 
to  the  rays,  while  “  paste”  is  very  opaque.  While  the  development  was  pro¬ 
ceeding,  experiments  were  shown  with  a  phosphorescent  screen,  prepared  with 
barium  platino-cyanide.  This  was  quite  opaque  to  ordinary  light,  and  the 
Crookes’  tube  was  also  enclosed  in  a  cardboard  box,  so  that  it  was  quite  in¬ 
visible  ;  but,  on  placing  the  hand  between  this  box  and  the  screen,  the  bones 
of  the  hand  and  even  of  the  arm  could  be  perfectly  well  seen  in  outline. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  evening  a  half-sovereign  was  thus  rendered  visible 
through  two  fairly  thick  books.  The  electric  cunvnt  for  working  the 
Crookes’  tube  was  supplied  from  accumulators  kindly  lent  by  the  Electric 
Light  Company. 

Rotherham  Photographic  Society.— April  28,  Mr.  J.  Leadbeater  (Vice- 
President)  in  the  chair. — The  American  interchange  slides  were  shown. 
Excursions  to  Piskhill  and  Blyth,  Bolsover  Castle,  and  Millers’  Dale  were 
arranged.  It  was  reported  that  the  balance-sheet  of  the  recent  Exhibition 
showed  a  profit  of  over  51.  Regarding  the  members’  competitions  the  entries 
were  slight.  Mr.  C.  B.  K^ene,  F.R.P.S.,  Derby,  had  acted  as  Judge,  and  his 
awards  were  as  under : — Four  prints  (any  process)  :  1,  R.  Chrimes  ;  2,  Miss 
Crossley.  Four  silver  prints  :  1,  Miss  Crossley  ;  2,  A.  S.  Lyth.  Lantern 
slides  :  1,  R.  Chrimes ;  2,  A.  S.  Lyth.  Enlargement :  1,  G.  T.  M.  Rackstraw  ; 
2,  A.  S.  Lyth. 

Stereoscopic  Club.  —  April  27,  four  new  members  elected.  —  Mr.  W. 
I.  Chadwick  (the  Hon.  Secretary)  exhibited  a  number  of  prints  from 
negatives  he  had  made  by  the  X  rays,  many  of  them  being  interesting 
physiological  subjects,  which  had  been  prepared  previously  to  surgical  opera¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Chadwick  said  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  production  of  these 
X  rays  impressions  was  a  powerful  induction  coil,  with  a  suitable  electro¬ 
motive  force,  a  highly  exhausted  (vacuum)  tube,  and  a  photographic  dry 
plate.  The  electro-motive  force  might  be  obtained  from  batteries  or  from  a 
dynamo,  or,  in  some  cases  from  the  street  main.  Bichromate  batteries  had 
the  advantage  of  inexpensiveness ;  Grove's  batteries  were  decidedly  more 
steady  and  uniform  in  action,  but  the  noxious  fumes  given  off  by  them 
rendered  them  unsuitable  for  the  library,  study,  or  consulting-room,  and 
storage  batteries  (accumulators)  were  much  to  be  preferred  ;  they  were 
steady  and  constant  in  the  discharge  ;  clean,  without  smell ;  exceedingly 
portable,  and  would  maintain  their  full  efficiency  for  thirty  or  forty  hours’ 
solid  work  (either  continuously  or  at  intervals  spread  over  a  considerable 
period),  and  could  be  recharged  at  a  cost  of  from  Is.  6 d.  to  2s.  each.  The  in¬ 
duction  coil  used  was  one  giving  a  four-inch  spark  in  air,  and  provided  with  a 
suitably  large  condenser.  This  latter  is  a  most  important  provision  ;  and,  in 
connexion  with  induction  coils,  Mr.  Chadwick  said  that  twenty  years  ago 
hundreds  of  scientific  amateurs  had  a  mania  for  constructing  a  large  induction 
coil,  and  confessed  that  he  himself  was  at  about  that  time  so  affected ; 
but  the  limited  use  to  which  powerful  coils  could  be  applied  in  those 
days  soon  caused  them  to  be  put  aside  as  things  of  the  past ;  but,  since  the 
publication  of  Professor  Rontgen ’s  discovery— we  might  say  within  the  last 
three  months — most  of  these  old  coils  have  been  brought  to  daylight  again, 
either  to  be  pressed  into  service  or  to  be  disposed  of  at  extraordinary  high 
prices.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  many  of  the  coils  constructed  in 
those  days,  even  when  supplied  by  professional  electrical-instrument  makers 
and  dealers,  are  inferior  to  the  modern  instruments.  The  efficiency  of  a  coil  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  its  weight  or  its  bulk.  The  vacuum  tube  of  whatever 
form  should  be  highly  exhausted,  and,  to  give  a  comprehensive  notion  of  what 
high  exhaustion  means,  Professor  Crookes  stated  that  the  highest  measured 
exhaustion  0'02  M*  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  that  a  millimetre  does  to  thirty  miles,  or,  in  point  of  time,  that 
one  second  bears  to  one  year  and  eight  months.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  making  of  these  tubes  is  a  tedious  and  a  slow  process,  and,  with 
a  demand  at  present  far  exceeding  the  supply,  the  natural  result  follows 
that  a  large  number  of  low  vacuum  tubes  are  placed  upon  the  market,  and 
these,  for  successful  work,  are  practically  worthless.  The  greatest  care  is 
to  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  tubes.  The  negative  terminal  of  the 
coil  should  be  connected  to  the  cathode  of  the  tube,  and  the  positive 
connexion  from  the  coil  to  the  anode  of  the  tube.  If  this  point  be 
neglected,  the  tube  may  be  permanently  injured.  Sometimes  it  is  an 
advantage  to  slightly  warm  the  tube  by  a  spirit  lamp,  and  this  may  be  done 
during  use,  but  on  no  account  touch  the  tube  by  the  hand  during  use.  A 
tube,  after  working  for  an  hour  or  two,  will  sometimes  refuse  to  work  longer, 
as  though  it  were  fatigued ;  it  should  then  be  put  away  in  a  box,  packed  in 
cotton-wool,  and,  after  a  rest  of  a  few  hours,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  perform 
as  well  as  ever.  Respecting  the  best  photographic  plates  to  use,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  most  sensitive  plates  to  daylight 'are  the  most 
sensitive  to  X  rays,  and  this  fact  opened  out  a  wide  field  for  investigation,  which 
he  was  diligently  pursuing  ;  many  suggestions  had  been  made  during  the  last 
few  weeks,  and  many  statements  had  been  made  on  the  results  obtained  in 
exceedingly  brief  exposures,  but  most  of  these  statements  “broke  down  ”  on 
investigation.  To  say  that  practical  results  had  been  obtained  in  a  second  or 
two,  or  that  the  wrist  bones  had  impressed  the  photographic  plate,  or  that  a 
developable'image  of  the  wrist  bones  had  been  produced  in  one  minute,  was 
untrue.  Phosphorescent  and  fluorescent  screens  had,  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  received  much  consideration  and  attention,  and  with  some  improve¬ 
ment,  it  should  be  said,  but  the  best  that  had  been  done  so  far  was  very  much 
inferior  in  definition — sharpness  of  outline — to  the  impression  secured  by  the 
photographic  plate.  He  had  himself  produced  a  fluoroscope  by  which  it  was 

*  M  means  one  millionth  of  an  atmosphere,  so  that  0'02  M  means  two  hundredth 
part  of  one  millionth  of  an  atmosphere,  an  atmosphere  =  fifteen  pounds  per  square 
inch  =  thirty  inches  of  a  column  of  mercury,  or  760  millimetres. 
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quite  easy  to  see  the  coins  in  a  leather  purse,  placed  behind  a  Slater’s 
dictionary  (a  book  four  inches  thick),  but  by  the  same  appliances  used  under 
very  similar  conditions,  he  could  not  find  a  needle  imbedded  in  the  wrist  of  a 
patient,  whilst  photography  quite  easily  revealed  the  lost  needle.  The  in¬ 
terest  manifested  by  the  members  drew  from  Mr.  Chadwick  a  promise  to  give 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  subject,  with  practical  demonstrations,  at  an 
early  date,  and  it  was  decided  that  members  be  entitled  to  invite  friends, 
including  ladies. 

- - + - 

Uatrnt  ilrtoA 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  April  22  and 

April  29,  1896 : — 

Printing  Surfaces. — No.  8390.  “  Producing  Printing  Surfaces  by  the  aid  of 

Photography.”  C.  L.  A.  Brasseur  and  S.  P.  Sampolo. 

Photography. — No.  8394.  “Improvements  in  and  connected  with  Photo¬ 
graphy.”  J.  M.  Davidson. 

Shutters. — No.  8405.  “  Improvements  in  Shutters,  Sheaths,  Slides,  and  the 

like,  applicable  to  Photographic  Purposes.”  M.  M.  Dessau. 

Kinetoscope. — No.  8418.  “  Improvements  in  connexion  with  the  Projection 

of  Photographs  of  Animated  Subjects.”  J.  Bonn. 

Colour  Photographs.— No.  8663.  “  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Pro¬ 
ducing  and  Viewing  Colour  Photographs.”  W.  White. 

Pocket  Apparatus. — No.  8790.  “Improvements  in  Pocket  Photographic 
Apparatus.”  Count  T.  d’Oksza  and  G.  Bourrelly. 

- ♦ - 

©omSpontrence. 


(V*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

DEVELOPERS  AND  THE  SPEED  OF  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  remark  passed  in  one 
of  your  editorials  with  regard  to  a  statement  made  by  me  at  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Club  :  You  say  that  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield’s  statement  that 
all  developers  give  the  same  speed  is  incorrect ;  to  be  quite  strict, 
Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield  have  not  said  this.  In  their  original  paper, 
they  say  it  may  be  possible  that  some  developer  might  be  found  which 
would  give  a  speed  different  to  the  developers  they  tried  at  the  time  they 
wrote  their  paper.  There  has  been  so  much  misunderstanding,  and  so 
much  aantipathy  to  the  views  of  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield,  that  it  is 
necess  ry  to  offer  some  little  explanation. 

Some  plates  seem  to  show  very  little  difference  in  speed  readings  with 
various  developers ;  others,  again,  show  enormous  differences.  What  I 
implied  in  the  discussion  at  the  Club  was,  that  considerable  differences 
in  speed  could  be  obtained  by  varying  the  constituents  of  the  same 
developer,  but  the  reporter  went  a  step  further  than  this,  and  seemed 
to  imply  that  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield  claimed  one  speed  for  every 
developer  ;  this,  of  course,  they  did  not  do,  and  I  hope  in  justice  to  them 
that  you  will  insert  this  explanation.  It  is  a  point  now  well  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all,  and  also  by  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield  themselves,  that 
different  speeds  can  be  obtained  by  varying  the  constituents  of  the  same 
developer,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  admitted  fact  is  universally 
true  for  all  kinds  of  plates.  I  myself,  with  a  view  of  trying  to  confirm  or 
disprove  Messrs.  Harter  &  Driffield’s  experiments,  tried  some  experi¬ 
ments  with  some  extremely  slow  plates  of  a  particular  make,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  speeds  obtained  by  a  great  variety  of  developers  were 
practically  the  same.  I  have  even  had  the  extraordinary  result  of  one 
plate  being  practically  three  times  quicker  to  ferrous -oxalate  developer 
than  to  the  pyro-ammonia  developer  I  was  using  at  the  time  ;  another 
plate,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  three  times  quicker  to  the  pyro-ammonia 
than  to  ferrous-oxalate,  thus  entirely  reversing  the  order  of  things. 
Considering  the  intricacies  of  photographic  chemistry,  I  think  that  it 
would  show  a  little  better  feeling  if  less  hostility  were  shown  to  Messrs. 
Hurter  &  Driffield,  and  people  more  appreciated  the  valuable  work  which 
they  have  done.  After  nearly  four  years’  constant  practice  of  their 
system  of  speed  determination,  I  am  quite  unable  to  find  fault  with  the 
method ;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  practical  detail  as  regards  suitable  stan¬ 
dards  for  their  system  to  be  proved  perfect  in  its  practical  application. 
They  were  the  first  to  show  the  relation  of  density  to  speed,  and  as  such 
deserve  credit  for  this  important  work.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Ashtead,  Surrey,  April  28,  1896.  James  Cadett. 


THE  DALLMEYER-BERGHEIM  LENS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Sutcliffe’s  paper  at  the  Camera  Club  last  Tuesday  week  night,  mention 
was  made  of  the  Bergheim-Dallmeyer  lens  with  respect  to  its  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  artistic  portraiture,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  prevalent 
opinion  that  its  merits  artistically  were  seriously  discounted  by  its 


demerits  practically,  that  it  required  too  long  an  exposure.  The  im¬ 
pression  seemed  to  be  that  one  minute  and  a  half  at  least  was  the  neces¬ 
sary  time. 

In  justice  to  the  instrument,  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  have  seea 
it  in  work,  and  excellent  portraits  taken  by  it  in  from  four  to  ten  seconds, 
and  I  rather  think  that  by  now  there  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Camera  Club  a. 
portrait,  and  as  fine  a  one  as  could  be  well  wished  for,  which  was  taken, 
in  eight  seconds. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Alice  Cooper. 

Crichhton  Club,  39,  King-street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


ASSISTANTS  AND  THEIR  GRIEVANCES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  think  a  “  Retoucher  of  Thirty  Years’  Standing  ”  voices 
the  general  opinion  amongst  assistants  when  he  says  “  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  something  should  be  done.”  He  also  strongly  recommends 
the  formation  of  a  Union.  To  form  a  Union  would  be  an  easy  matter  if 
only  the  necessary  funds  and  members  were  forthcoming.  At  least  20£’. 
would  be  required  for  printing,  advertising,  books,  &c.,  to  start  a  sound 
Union  ;  and  a  hundred  members  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  its  success. 
Given  the  funds  and  the  members,  it  would  need  some  energetic  in¬ 
dividual  to  work  very  hard  for  some  weeks  to  organize,  advise  and  cor¬ 
respond  with  members.  Very  few  in  the  trade  are  in  a  position  to  give 
the  time  and  money,  or  to  devote  their  energies  to  making  such  a  Union 
a  sound  and  going  concern.  Once  fairly  started,  however,  it  would  be 
bound  to  succeed. 

Failing  a  photographic  Assistants’  Union,  there  remains  the  alter¬ 
native  of  joining  some  kindred  society.  I  have  lately  been  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  leaders  of  several  trade  unions,  and  their  opinion  is- 
that  it  is  better  to  join  some  existing  union  rather  than  attempt  a  fresh 
venture.  In  short,  they  uphold  a  policy  of  “  fewer  unions  and  more 
union.” 

The  “  Shop  Assistants’  Union  ”  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of. 
photographic  assistants,  and  I  am  told  that  it  already  numbers  some 
photographers  amongst  its  active  members.  Its  main  objects  are  as 
follows  : — 

To  reduce  the  hours  of  labour. 

To  secure  fair  payment  for  services  rendered. 

To  regulate  the  relations  between  employed  and  employer. 

To  assist  members  when  ill  or  unemployed. 

To  assist  members  to  obtain  a  situation. 

Now  all  these  are  precisely  the  objects  for  which  a  “Photographic 
Union  ”  would  strive.  The  subscription  ranges  from  2d.  per  week 
upwards,  with  special  terms  for  ladies.  The  General  Secretary,  Mr.  Jas. 
Macpherson,  55  and  56,  Chancery-lane,  London,  will  give  all  information, 
and  give  assistance  to  form  new  branches. 

With  respect  to  stating  “  who  are  the  wrong  doers,”  I  may  add  that 
this  can  only  be  done  effectually  by  trade -union  methods,  i.e.,  by^ 
members  making  complaints  at  their  branches,  and  the  Secretary 
warning  all  members  against  the  offenders. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

18,  C anbury  Park-road,  Kingston-on-Thames.  John  A.  Randall. 


AN  AMUSING  REPLY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Richardson  Brown 
which  entirely  relieves  me  of  the  paternity  of  the  developer  which  haD 
caused  this  little  flutter. 

Whether  there  has  been  a  misprint,  or  whether  the  developer  was  put 
forth  bond  fide,  I  do  not  know ;  but,  judging  from  a  print  which  Mr, 
Brown  sends  (and  to  this  extent  Mr.  Brown  has  a  pull  over  his  critics), 
there  is  no  doubt  that  good  average  results  are  to  be  had  by  means  of  its 
use  ;  I  say  average  results  advisedly,  for,  after  all,  they  are  no  better  than, 
can  be  got  by  the  use  of  formulas  which  are  more  in  the  beaten  track, 
and  which,  if  not  brilliant  or  eccentric,  are  eminently  useful  and  satis¬ 
factory. 

I  really  think  I  am  the  only  photographer  who  has  not  invented  a 
developer,  and  the  thing  seems  easy  enough  too  ;  but,  from  the  chemist’s 
point  of  view,  when  some  of  these  formulae  are  brought  in,  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  sometimes  whether  one  is  “  making  up  ”  a  spring  medicine,  a 
German  mineral  water,  a  weed-destroyer,  or  even  an  artificial  manure  l 
— I  am  yours,  &c.,  J.  Pike. 

Nottingham.  »  — 

MONS.  JARCHY’S  BABY  SHOW. 

To  the  Editors. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  remarques  appeared  in  the  last  week  Number,  I  beg 
to  state  that  if  the  whorty  correspondent  who  complain  of  not  carrying 
out  my  scheme  of  a  Baby  Show  will  be  manly  enough  to  sign  his  real 
name  and  adress  in  the  capacity  of  a  speaking  voice  of  several  com-  * 
plaining  about  me,  I  will  be  only  too  glad  to  satisfy  him  in  extenso. 

“  Poltrons  ”  only  hyde  their  name,  and  to  those  I  never  reply. — 2 
remain,  Dear  Sir,  yours  respectfully,  A.  L.  Jabchy. 

45,  TJnion-road,  Rotherhithe,  London,  May  4,  1896. 
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anStunS  to  Comgjpontrrntd. 


All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

%*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*#*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street , 
Covent  Garden,  London.  _ 


Bright  Stops. — Stops.  Thoroughly  clean  the  metal,  and  then,  after  making 
them  hot,  plunge  them  in  a  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum 
and  wash. 

Discoloured  Pyro  Solution. — Beginner.  If  the  solution  were  made  up  as 
directed,  and  it  works  satisfactorily,  the  slight  discolouration  may  be 
disregarded.  Certainly  the  straw-colour  tint  of  the  solution  will  have 
no  elfect  on  the  permanence  of  the  negative. 

Specimens. — Operator.  We  should  not  advise  you  to  send  specimens  of  your 
work  to  the  party  named.  We  have  had  complaints,  more  than  once, 
from  those  who  have  done  so,  of  their  not  being  returned,  or  anything 
heard  from  the  people,  even  after  repeated  inquiries. 

Carbon  Tissue.— Joseph  Hyman  asks  what  are  the  colours  used  in  making 
carbon  tissue  ? — They  are  numerous  ;  indeed,  any  pigment  may  be  used, 
provided  it  is  unaffected  by  the  bichromate,  and  that  it  itself  has  no 
action  on  the  gelatine  or  other  constituents  of  the  tissue. 

Registered  Title.— R.  A.  Black  says  :  “I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you 
would  kindly  let  me  know  if  the  word  ‘  Photo-chromo  ’  is  a  registered 
title  for  coloured  photographs.” — In  reply  :  We  cannot  say  whether  the 
name  is  registered ;  in  all  probability,  not,  as  it  is  a  very  common  one. 

Gelatine  for  Mounting. — C.  Rogerson.  The  trouble  has  been  due  to 
employing  an  unsuitable  gelatine.  Coignet’s  gold  medal  is  a  gelatine 
that  sets  very  quickly,  and  you  require  one  of  an  opposite  character. 
Try  Nelson’s  “  No.  2  Soluble,”  or  a  soup  gelatine.  Either  will  get  over 
the  difficulty. 

Photographing  in  Epping  Forest.— B,  Punford  writes  :  “Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  if  permission  is  required  to  take  views  in  Epping  Forest  ? 
If  so,  where  can  it  be  obtained?” — In  reply  :  Permission  is  required, 
and  may  be  obtained  of  the  Town  Clerk  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  London,  Guildhall,  E.C. 

Colouring  Albumen  Prints. — Clara.  A  very  common  way  to  make 
albumen  prints  “take”  water  colours  is  to  lick  the  surface  over  with 
the  tongue.  Another  plan  is  to  wash  them  over  with  ox  gall,  as  sold  by 
the  artist’s  colourmen,  highly  diluted  with  water.  A  camel's-hair  pencil, 
charged  with  water  and  touched  with  the  gall,  is  sufficient. 

Foreign  Work  on  Photography. — Max  Seigel.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised 
that  you  have  failed  to  obtain  the  work  in  England,  as  foreign  works, 
unless  they  are  translated  into  English,  would  have  no  sale  here. 
However,  any  foreign  bookseller  will  obtain  it  for  you.  Better  still, 
perhaps,  ask  one  of  your  German  friends  to  get  it  in  Berlin,  and  post  it 
on  to  you. 

Blood  Albumen. — A.  Z.  (Surbiton)  inquires  who  are  the  manufacturers  of 
blood  albumen,  as  he  wants  a  few  pounds  for  experiments  ? — There  are 
numerous  makers  of  it,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  of  them  will 
supply  it  in  small  quantities.  It  may  be  had  from  Skilbeck  Brothers, 
Upper  Thames-street,  E.C.,  but  whether  in  such  small  quantities  as  our 
correspondent  requires  we  do  not  know. 

Albumen  Paper. — C.  Turner.  We  have  never  heard  of  that  brand  of  paper 
here.  If  you  require  it,  you  will  have  to  get  it  direct  from  America. 
Probably  it  is  the  same  as  one  or  other  of  the  papers  supplied  here — 
made  in  Germany— under  another  name.  A  few,  very  few,  German 
houses  supply  albumenised  paper,  which  is  vended  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  under  scores  of  different  names.  i  m  ■, ,  n 

Publication  Photographs  ;  Address. — F.  D.  We  have  no  recollection  of 
such  an  advertisement ;  but  the  best  way  is  to  submit  a  copy  of  the 
photograph  to  the  papers,  and  state  your  fee  if  they  reproduce  it.  If 
you  join  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union,  it  will  give  you  all  the 
information  on  the  business  side  of  the  question.  The  firm  named 
ceased  to  exist  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago. 

Wet  Collodion. — Reproducer.  Some  operators,  we  know,  prefer  the 

common  copperas  of  the  oil  shops  to  the  protosulphate  of  iron  of 
the  chemist  for  their  developing  solution.  The  reason  given  is  that  the 
former  is,  generally,  more  or  less  oxidised,  and  is  found  to  give  cleaner 
and  denser  negatives.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  it  is  made  stronger, 
it  is  not  so  energetic  a  developer  as  the  protosulphate. 

Passports. — R.  Wade.  Passports  are  not  necessary  for  Holland,  B  lgium,  or 
Germany  ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  be  provided  with  one.  It  is  little  or  no 
trouble  to  obtain,  and  its  cost  is  but  nominal.  It  is  rarely  useful,  but, 
when  it  is,  is  of  great  value.  An  English  passport  should  always  be  in 
the  possession  of  an  English  photographer  if  he  is  going  to  photograph 
on  any  of  the  frontiers,  especially  the  Franco-German  ones. 

'-Saving  Residues. — T.  Romer  writes :  “I  am  an  amateur  and  use  a  hand 
camera,  and  consume  two  or  three  gross  of  plates  a  year  of  the  usual 
quarter  size,  and,  beyond  taking  a  proof  print  or  so,  put  my  printing 
out.  Do  you  think  it  would  ease  the  cost  of  photography  to  me,  a  not 
over- well-off  amateur,  to  save  the  residues?” — No;  it  would  certainly 
not  be  worth  while,  even  if  silver  were  double  the  price  it  is. 


Photographic  Material. — 1.  S.  Hargreaves.  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co  or 
any  of  the  large  dealers,  will  supply  what  you  require.  We  cannot 
give  you  the  addresses  of  the  actual  manufacturers,  and,  if  we  could  we 
doubt  very  much  if  they  would  supply  you  direct.  The  manufacturers 
of  this  class  of  goods  only  supply  dealers  on  a  large  Beale,  and  not 
consumers,  who,  perhaps,  only  require  a  gross  or  two  of  any  one  size 
occasionally. 

Lens  for  Copying.— Process  asks  :  “  Which  is  the  best  lens  for  copying  the 
rapid  rectilinear  or  the  old  triplet  ?  I  have  heard  some  who  use  them 
say  that  the  triplet  is  the  better  of  the  two.”— The  triplet  is  an  excellent 
lens  for  the  purpose,  and  so  is  the  other.  Some  prefer  one  and  some 
the  other.  Each  has  its  advantages.  In  actual  practice,  as  we  learn 
from  those  who  use  both  forms,  there  seems  to  be  not  much  to  choose 
between  them. 

Copying  Daguerreotypes.— S.  &  Co.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  copying 
Daguerreotypes  if  care  be  paid  to  the  illumination  of  them  at  the 
time.  Arrange  the  light  so  that  the  buffing  or  polishing  of  the  plate 
does  not  show  on  the  focussing  screen.  Also  see  there  are  no  reflections 
in  the  studio  that  fall  on  the  plate.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  up  the 
front  of  the  camera  with  the  focussing  cloth  to  avoid  reflections  from 
the  camera  and  its  fittings. 

Stained  Negative.— Fred.  Jones  writes:  “I  unfortunately  left  a  plate  in 
the  hypo  all  night,  which  has  turned  the  plate  a  reddish  colour.  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  know  if  there  is  a  remedy  for  same.”— If  the  hypo 
was  freshly  made,  we  should  not  expect  any  discolouration  that  would 
materially  interfere  with  the  printing  quality  of  the  negative.  If  the 
stain  is  great,  try  the  effect  of  a  clearing  bath  of  alum  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  alum  and  citric  acid. 

X  Rays. — S.  E.  Wright.  A  coil  that  will  give  a  six-inch  spark,  with  three 
cells  of  Grove’s  battery,  will  do  quite  well  for  experimenting  with  the 
Rbntgen  rays,  and  such  an  instrument  would  be  very  cheap  for  2 1.\  but, 
before  purchasing  it,  see  that  it  will  do  what  is  claimed  for  it.  When 
new,  it  might  have  done  so,  but  the  case  may  be  different  now.  The 
price  makes  us  a  little  doubtful.  Nothing  is  more  risky  than  buying  a 
second-hand  induction  coil  without  trial. 

Address  Wanted. — C.  Weaver  says  :  “I  recently  bought,  with  other  goods, 
a  portrait  lens  bearing  the  name  of  Bourouin  &  Co.  The  balsam  of  the 
front  lens  seems  to  have  gone  wrong.  Can  you  tell  me  the  address  of 
the  firm,  that  I  may  send  it  to  them  to  be  set  right?”— The  address 
used  to  be  either  in  Berners-street  or  Newman-street,  if  we  remember 
rightly ;  but  the  house  must  have  ceased  to  exist  nearly,  or  quite,  thirty 
years  ago.  The  lens  will  be  of  French  make,  however. 

Water  Supply. — Barrel  says :  “  Some  time  ago  I  attached  a  small  barrel  to 
hold  water  to  the  one  side  of  my  dark  room  ;  the  water  brought  in  with 
an  indiarubber  tube  and  tap.  The  barrel  was  tarred  to  stop  leakage. 
Now,  I  find,  when  the  water  is  drawn  off,  it  smells  so  bad  that  it  cannot 
be  used.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  I  can  do  to  clear  it  ?  Is  it 
owing  to  the  top  of  the  barrel  not  being  open,  or  the  tar  outside  going 
through  ?”— 1 The  only  remedy  is  to  frequently  change  the  water  and  not 
let  it  stay  long  in  the  barrel. 

Backing  Enamelled  Prints. —Enamel  asks  :  “  Would  you  kindly  inform  me 
what  sort  of  paper  would  be  suitable  and  chemically  pure  for  stiffening 
enamelled  prints  ?  I  am  at  present  using  ordinary  drawing,  paper 
(white),  but  I  fear  the  result  on  the  prints.  Is  there  a  paper  sold  for 
the  purpose  ?  I  use  a  great  deal,  enamelling  nearly  all  the  prints  sent 
out.” — The  purest  paper  would  be  that  specially  prepared  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes,  namely,  that  known  as  the  “Saxe,”  of  Steinbach,  or 
the  Rives’  paper.  Either  of  these  may  be  relied  upon. 

Toning  Difficulty. — W.  K.  S.  writes  :  “Will  you  kindly  inform  me  where 
I  am  at  fault  in  toning  my  prints?  I  use  Ilford  (pink)  P.O.P.,  and  a 
fresh  bath  each  time  made  the  day  I  require  it  (sulphocyanide  ammo¬ 
nium,  30  grains ;  gold,  2  grains ;  water,  16  ounces).  They  generally 
tone  all  right,  but  after  washing  in  running  water  and  before  fixing 
they  turn  to  a  nasty  greenish  colour  and  remain  so.” — Unfortunately 
we  cannot  say,  except  that  it  is  something  in  the  manipulation.  If  the 
prints  were  treated  in  the  usual  manner,  they  would  not  behave  in  the 
way  stated.  Of  course,  without  seeing  the  manipulations  carried  out, 
we  cannot  say  how  our  correspondent  has  got  wrong. 

Restoring  Daguerreotype. — R.  W.  writes  :  “  One  of  my  customers  is  going 
to  bring  me  a  Daguerreotype,  which  he  highly  values,  to  restore  and 
copy.  I  know  that  they  can  be  restored ;  will  you  please  tell  me 
how?” — The  picture  can  be  cleaned  by  treatment  with  cyanide  of 
potassium  ;  but,  if,  as  we  imagine  from  the  query,  our  correspondent  is 
not  familiar  with  the  work,  he  had  better  entrust  it  to  the  hands  of  one 
who  is,  and  not  attempt  it  himself.  The  restoration  of  a  Daguerreotype 
is  a  very  simple  matter  with  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  process, 
but  many  highly  prized  portraits  have  been  utterly  ruined  by  those  who 
are  not.  The  method  of  cleaning  has  been  dealt  with  over  and  over 
again  in  these  pages. 

Spotty  Prints. — T.  W.  R.  writes  :  “Enclosed  please  find  four  cabinet  prints, 
which,  you  see,  are  covered  with  spots,  although  they  have  only  been  done 
from  three  to  four  months.  The  one  marked  with  a  X  was  only  printed 
a  month  ago,  and  yet  it  is  covered  with  spots.  They  are  very  small,  as 
you  see,  but  they  seem  to  get  bigger  with  time.  I  need  scarcely  tell 
you  that  there  were  no  spots  upon  them  when  they  were  sent  out.  I 
am  now  having  prints  brought  back  almost  daily  on  account  of  spots, 
and  it  is  threatening  to  do  my  business  a  serious  injury.  My  printer 
says,  and  as  I  have  kept  a  careful  eye  upon  him  I  believe  him,  he  takes 
every  care  in  the  fixing  and  washing.  What  can  be  the  cause  ?  ” — In  our 
opinion  the  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  the  bronze  powder  with 
which  the  name,  &c.,  is  printed.  If  the  mounts  be  carefully  examined, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  are  studded  all  over,  back  and  front,  with  the 
bronze,  hence  the  spots.  Avoid  bronze  printed  mounts  in  future. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  success  of  the  Leeds  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Conven" 
tion  of  the  United  Kingdom  seems  assured,  and  we  should  not 
he  surprised  if,  in  point  of  interest  and  numbers,  the  gathering 
surpassed  its  predecessors.  Two  months  intervene  between 
now  and  the  opening  day,  and  no  more  fitting  opportunity, 
therefore,  could  present  itself  for  the  consideration  of  matters 
affecting  the  Convention  meeting  of  1897— that  is,  next  year. 
With  regard  to  that  meeting,  the  Council  are  without  any  invi¬ 
tations,  and  there  exists  some  doubt  as  to  where  it  is  to  be 
held.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  it  is  desirable  that  some 
discussion  should  take  place. 

*  ■*  * 

Belfast  has  already  been  suggested  as  a  centre,  and  we 
believe  the  local  photographic  Society,  presided  over  by  that 
firm  and  enthusiastic  conventioner,  Mr.  Alex.  Tate,  would 
welcome  the  gathering ;  but  it  is  pointed  out,  as  a  possible 
objection,  that  Belfast,  for  the  majority  of  the  visitors,  would 
be  found  an  inconveniently  long  way  off;  moreover,  it  is  urged 
that  Ireland  was  visited  so  recently  as  two  years  ago,  and  that 
the  time  for  a  second  visit  has  not  yet  come  round. 


Geographically  speaking,  Norwich  seems  marked  out  for 
the  meeting ;  it  is  the  centre  of  a  district  rich  in  features  of 
archseological,  historical,  and  scenic  interest,  and  could  supply 
a  diversity  of  other  attractions.  The  East  Coast,  so  far,  has 
not  been  visited  by  the  Convention.  Everything,  therefore, 
favours  Norwich,  except  the  unfortunate  circumstance  that 
there  is  no  photographic  society  there  to  take  in  hand  the 
work  of  organization  incidental  to  the  visit  of  the  Convention. 


This  last  objection  also  holds  good  with  reference  to  Southsea 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  have  been  suggested  as  meeting 
1  places:  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  however,  have  not  yet 
been  visited,  and  are  centres  of  photographic  activity,  with 
large  and  flourishing  societies.  Oxford,  Bristol,  Exeter,  have 
also  been  pointed  at  as  supplying  suitable  meeting  places,  so 
that  a  wide  choice  is  before  the  Convention. 

*  *  * 

|  Should  the  Council  fail  to  receive  an  invitation  for  1897 
from  a  photographic  society  having  its  home  in  a  suitable 
|  meeting  place,  the  obvious  plan  will  be  to  revert  to  the  course 
!  of  procedure  adopted  in  the  early  days  of  the  Conventions 
i  existence,  and  itself  select  a  town  to  be  visited.  After  all,  it 
j  is  probably  not  vital  to  the  success  of  the  meeting  that  a 
formal  invitation  from  a  local  society  should  be  received. 
The  meeting  place  having  been  decided  upon,  we  are  confident 
that  a  small  committee  of  resident  photographers  could  easily 
be  formed  to  take  in  hand  the  preliminary  arrangements, 

!  and,  with  the  experience  of  ten  years  to  draw  from,  there 
would  probably  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  up  a  suitable  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  successfully  carrying  it  out,  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  photographic  society.  We  suggest  these  points  for 
|  consideration  between  now  and  the  time  when  a  decision  must 
be  arrived  at  as  to  the  Convention  meeting  of  1897. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  John  Nicol  has  undertaken  the  editorship  of  our  con¬ 
temporary,  the  American  Amateur  Photographer.  The  name  of 
Mr.  Nicol  will  be  familiar  to  our  older  readers  as  a  frequent 
contributor  to  these  columns  some  years  ago.  More  recently 
he  edited  the  Chicago  Photo-Beacon ,  in  which  his  admirable 
articles  and  pointed  comments  were  conspicuously  welcome 
features. 
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The  members  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  would 
appear  to  be  taking  more  interest  than  hitherto  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Judges  for  the  forthcoming  Exhibition,  the  nomination 
paper  just  issued  containing  the  names  of  a  greater  number  of 
suggested  Judges,  we  believe,  than  the  papers  issued  during 
the  last  few  years.  It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  names  of 
those  nominated  to  adjudicate  in  the  Art  and  Technical 
Sections  : — Art  Section  :  Thomas  Bedding  ;  J.  S.  Bergheim  ;  F. 
P.  Cembrano;  W.  L.  Colls;  W.  E.  Debenham;  W.  Downey;  W. 
England;  Colonel  Gale;  J.  A.  Hodges;  B.  W.  Leader,  A.R.A. ; 
Colonel  Noverre;  Andrew  Pringle;  G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A. ;  J.  B.  B. 
Wellington;  B.  Gay  Wilkinson;  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A. 
Technical  Section:  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.  ;  T.  Bolas,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. ;  A.  Cowan;  Chapman  Jones, 
F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  ;  Andrew  Pringle,  F.R.M.S.  ;  J.  W.  Swan,  M.A., 
F.R.S. ;  E.  J.  Wall;  Leon  Warnerke  ;  Paul  L.  Waterlow ; 
Horace  Wilmer ;  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood. 

It  will  be  observed  that  three  artists— Associates  of  the 
Pvoyal  Academy — were  nominated.  The  inclusion  of  an  artist 
among  the  Judges  is,  we  think,  a  risky  thing,  for  this  course  is 
rarely  attended  by  wholly  satisfactory  results.  With  an  artist 
present,  the  awards  are  apt  to  create  considerable  mystifica¬ 
tion  in  the  photographic  mind,  as  was  the  case  last  year  and 
the  year  before,  when  certain  photographs  of  an  obviously  poor 
quality  were  selected  for  the  distinction  of  a  medal.  The 
names  of  the  gentlemen  selected  by  the  members  of  the  Society 
to  act  as  Judges  will  be  found  on  page  317. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSISTANTS  AND  THEIR 
GRIEVANCES. 

Our  correspondence  columns  have  ever  been  open  in  the 
interests  of  photographic  operatives,  and  the  letters  that  have 
appeared  during  the  last  few  weeks  disclose  a  deplorable  state 
of  affairs  as  existing  in  some  photographic  establishments, 
unless,  indeed,  the  cases  are  considerably  overdrawn.  It  must 
not,  however,  even  for  a  moment,  be  assumed  that  assistants 
are,  as  a  rule,  ha*  silly  dealt  with  in  large  establishments,  for 
we  know  as  a  fact  that,  in  the  majority  of  them,  they  are 
treated  with  the  greatest  consideration  and  kindness,  particu¬ 
larly  the  females.  The  letters  we  have  received  refer,  we  are 
pleased  to  say,  to  only  an  insignificant  number  of  firms  that 
are  said  to  do  large  businesses  in  the  cheapest  kind  of  por¬ 
traiture.  According  to  some  letters,  it  seems  that  not  only 
are  the  employes,  compelled  to  work  long  hours  in  confined  and 
ill-ventilated  rooms  for  little  wages,  but  they  are  subjected  to 
great  degradation  in  the  shape  of  “bullying,”  &c.,  by  the 
principals,  on  the  slightest  pretext. 

This  is  a  state  of  things  that  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist ; 
but  where  is  the  remedy  1  That  is  a  question  more  easily  asked 
than  answered.  But,  if  the  facts  be  as  stated,  that  the  girls 
have  to  work  long  hours  in  crowded  and  badly  ventilated 
rooms,  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts  will  give  an  immediate 
remedy  for  that.  Indeed,  if  the  thing  exists  as  said,  it  shows 
great  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  factory  inspectors  for  the 
districts  in  which  the  establishments  are  situated.  If  formal 
complaint  be  made  to  those  officials,  they  will  have  to  see  that 
the  Act  is  complied  with.  It  is  said  that  the  employes  are  afraid 
to  complain  for  fear  of  the  after-consequences  to  themselves  ; 
but  any  one,  even  if  not  employed  in  the  place,  can  put  the 


law  in  motion.  A  letter,  which  will  be  treated  as  confidential, 
directed  to  the  office  of  the  Factory  Inspectors,  London,  S.W., 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  We  believe  that  even  anonymous 
communications  receive  attention,  if  there  is  reason  to  surmise 
that  the  writers  have  withheld  their  names  through  fear  or 
intimidation. 

With  regard  to  the  operators,  and  those  who  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Factory  Acts,  a  remedy  for  their 
grievances  is  not  easy  to  suggest,  because  the  photographic 
labour  market  is  so  much  over-stocked,  except  perhaps  with 
the  highest  class  of  workers.  As  an  instance,  quoting  from 
one  of  the  letters,  the  writer  says  :  “  They  (the  assistants)  are 
content  to  put  up  'with  any  form  of  treatment,  for  they  know 
there  are  more  recruits  on  the  firm  to  snap  up  their  places  if 
they  should  kick.”  The  letter  also  refers  to  the  salary  of 
twenty  and  twenty-five  shillings  a  week  being  paid  for  operators, 
Nowq  this  at  once  proves,  in  a  very  practical  way,  that  the 
labour  market  is  much  over-stocked,  or  such  a  c  mdition  of 
things  would  not  obtain.  While  it  does,  we  fear  there  is  no 
efficient  way  of  altering  it. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  really  very  little  to  learn  in 
photography,  as  compared  with  the  wet-collodion  days,  to 
qualify  any  one  for  an  appointment  in  a  third  or  fourth-rate 
studio,  and  that  is  the  root  'of  the  evil ;  in  any  profession  or 
calling  where  there  is  but  little  learning  required  the  supply 
of  labour  is  sure  to  be  in  excess  of  the  demand.  As  a 
remedy  for  assistants’  wrongs,  it  is  now  suggested  that  an 
Assistants’  Union  be  formed.  A  Trade  Union  of  photographers, 
to  regulate  wages,  hours  of  work,  and  other  trade  matters,  has. 
frequently  been  suggested  ;  and  attempts  have,  more  than 
once,  been  made  to  form  one,  but  they  have  ended  in  failure, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  assistants  themselves. 
Judging  from  past  experience,  there  is  not  a  very  promising 
prospect  of  one  being  formed  at  present,  unless  the  assistants 
show  more  enthusiasm  in  the  matter  than  they  have  hitherto 
done. 

One  has  only  to  look  back  at  the  Photographers’  Benevolent 
Association,  now  practically  extinct,  for  confirmation  of  our 
remarks.  This  Association  was  established  some  years  ago  to 
relieve  photographers  in  distress,  and  to  find  them  engagements 
when  out  of  employment,  and  other  benefits.  Although  the 
subscription  was  but  half-a-crown  a  year,  scarcely  any  assistants 
were  members,  and,  when  the  Association  was  on  the  point  of 
being  wound  up,  a  meeting  of  assistants  was  called,  to  make  an 
effort  to  keep  it  going,  and  extend  its  usefulness.  We  think  we 
are  correct  in  saying  that  less  than  half  a  dozen  attended  the 
meeting,  and  an  invitation  to  a  second  meeting  met  with  no 
better  result.  With  these  facts  before  us,  the  prospect  of 
forming  a  Trade  Union  is  not  very  encouraging,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  there  is  so  little  general  agreement  amongst 
photographic  assistants. 

As  we  have  remarked  on  former  occasions  when  dealing  with 
this  subject,  photography  is  unlike  any  of  the  mechanical 
trades  ;  the  rate  of  pay  can  never  be  regulated  by  a  Union,  as 
it  will  always  be  regulated  by  the  individual  artistic  and 
photographic  ability  of  the  worker.  Some  operators,  so  one  of 
the  letters  states,  are  paid  a  pound,  or  five-and-twenty  shillings 
a  week,  and  possibly  that  may  be  as  much  as  they  are  worth, 
while  others  command  a  salary  of  two  or  three  hundred  a  year. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  a  Union  amongst  assistants 
should  not  be  formed,  if  not  alone,  in  connexion  vuth  another 
already  in  existence,  as  suggested  in  a  letter  last  week,  and  we- 
heartily  wdsh  it  every  success.  If  formed,  it  would,  if  not  put  a> 
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stop  to,  at  least  act  as  a  check  upon  such  “  sweating”  systems 
as  those  detailed  in  the  recent  correspondence. 

As  we  have  said  before,  it  is  only  in  an  exceedingly  few 
photographic  houses  that  the  assistants  are  so  inconsiderately 
treated  as  they  are  in  those  alluded  to  by  our  correspondents. 

- - 

a  Monument  of  Astroaomical  Rkotograplxy.  Some 

conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  astronomers’  work  done  at  the 
Cape  Observatory  will  be  obtained  by  a  perusal  of  the  address  of 
Dr.  Gill,  H.M.  Astronomer  at  the  Cape,  at  the  last  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  British  Astronomical  Association.  He  referred  to 
the  starting,  a  good  many  years  ago,  with  the  aid  of  the  Royal 
Society,  to  photograph  a  certain  part  of  the  heavens— from  declina¬ 
tion  18°S.  to  the  South  Pole.  Every  star  up  to  9'3  magnitude  he 
believed  was  included  in  his  finished  work.  The  result  was  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  about  480,000  stars.  This  would  be  published  in  three 
volumes  of  about  800  pages  each.  The  first  volume  was  already 
completed,  the  second  was  in  the  press,  and  the  third  was  to  be 
ready  for  the  printers  before  the  first  was  out  of  the  press,  so  that 
in  about  two  years  the  printed  work  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
astronomers.  _ 


Photographic  Plates  as  Coronal  X<ig>ht  Recorders. 

— At  the  same  meeting,  various  plans  were  suggested  for  utilising 
photographic  dry  plates  to  measure  the  actual  luminosity  of  the 
coronal  light.  One  member  suggested  that  a  print  be  obtained  by 
contact  (on  a  dry  plate)  from  a  sort  of  sensitometer  scale  ;  it  would 
be  easy,  he  said,  to  take  a  number  of  printing  frames  and  expose 
them  to  the  coronal  light,  which  he  anticipated  would  be  quite 
■easy,  seeing  that,  in  experiments  he  had  made  with  a  thin  negative 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  he  had  found  forty-five  seconds  sufficient 
exposure.  They  would  have  to  be  exposed,  he  would  consider,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  box  to  keep  off  light  from  the  horizon.  Seeing, 
however,  that  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield’s  system  gives  an  exact 
measure  of  the  relative  value  of  light  and  density  of  the  developed 
plate,  it  would  seem  a  simpler  plan  to  estimate  the  light  power  by 
that  system  applied  to  unprotected  plates  exposed  to  the  corona  at 
rthe  bottom  of  a  box.  _ 


Portrait  Xienses  versus  Reflecting'  Telescopes  for 

Astronomical  Work. — Mr.  Isaac  Roberts,  F.R.S.,  whose  mag¬ 
nificent  photographic  results  with  the  nebulae  are  well  known,  has  been 
making  a  series  of  exact  experiments  to  ascertain  the  relative  value 
of  these  two  types  of  image  recorders,  and  his  verdict  is  dead  against 
the  photographic  lens.  He  used  a  Dallmeyer  3  5  in.  aperture  and 
"9'56  focus,  and  a  5  in.  Taylor  patent  lens  of  19’22  focus,  and  his  own 
large  reflector  telescope,  all  under  simultaneous  and  similar  con¬ 
ditions  of  light  and  exposure,  and  similar  plates  and  similar  developers. 
His  reflector  gave,  in  one  region,  3'52  times  more  stars  than  the 
Taylor  lens,  and  7'78  than  the  Dallmeyer;  and,  in  another,  the 
increased  results  from  the  reflector  were  about  double  this.  Dr. 
Gill,  however,  thought  the  mode  of  comparison  quite  unfair  to  the 
photographic  instruments,  and  believed  that,  for  the  results  to  be 
accepted,  instruments  of  equal  light-gathering  power,  i.e.,  diameter, 
should  have  been  used. 


Tlie  New  Astro-Photography. — We  have  on  previous 
occasions  referred  to  the  remarkable  results  announced  by  Mr.  D. 
Packer  in  photographing  the  solar  corona  in  full  daylight  through 
opaque  screens,  and  last  week  a  letter  from  him  appears  in  the  English 
Mechanic,  dealing  with  the  same  topic.  He  says:  “The  latest 
feature  in  this  new  research  is  an  important  and  very  surprising 
one.  It  has  been  found  that  if  a  sheet  of  metal,  or  even  glass,  is 
exposed  for  a  few  seconds  to  the  focussed  image  of  the  sun,  imme¬ 
diately  transferred  to  the  dark  room,  and  placed  in  contact  with  a 
photographic  plate  or  paper  for  several  hours,  on  development,  an 
image  of  the  solar  corona  makes  its  appearance.  To  obtain  a  good 
result,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  metallic  or  glass  plate  as  if  it 
had  received  a  charge  of  electricity.” 


I  !/ 

A  Mew  Method  of  Using  the  Rontgen  Rays. — In  a 

!  recently  delivered  paper  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  M.  L. 
Benoist  and  D.  Hurmuzescu  have  made  a  series  of  experiments  from 
which  they  draw  certain  general  conclusions  as  to  the  mode  of 
action  of,  and  how  to  work  with,  the  Rontgen  rays:  “  The  results 
which  we  have  just  stated  seem  to  us  to  indicate  in  what  direction 
future  researches  must  be  conductedfn  order  to  obtain  preparations 
more  sensitive  to  the  X  rays  in  photography  than  plates  of  silver 
gelatino-bromide.  The  salts  of  platinum,  being  more  absorbent,  will, 
doubtless,  be  more  advantageous,  which  we  propose  to  verify.”  It 
would  thus  appear  to  be  worth  while  trying  what  the  effect  of  the 
Rontgen  rays  would  be  upon  platinotype  paper.  It  is  true  that  this 
paper  is  many  hundred  times  less  sensitive  to  ordinary  light  than  a 
bromide  plate  ;  yet,  if  these  experimenters’  conclusions  be  verified, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  practicable  mode  of  working  might  be  the 
result  of  the  trial. 


Rifiraction  of  Rontgen  Rays. — MM.  L.  Calmette  &  G.  J. 
Huillier  have  submitted  to  the  Academy  some  photographs  obtained 
by  passing  the  rays  through  through  a  slit  in  a  metal  screen,  placed 
so  that  the  rays  could  pass  through  it  and  on  to  a  second  metal 
screen,  in  which  is  pierced  a  slit  with  a  thin  metallic  rod  across  it. 
After  a  description  of  their  mode  of  working,  and  of  the  results 
they  obtain  by  it,  they  sum  up  by  saying  :  “  If  we  compare  these 
results  with  those  obtained  by  light  in  the  same  conditions,  the  slit 
being  relatively  wide  and  the  intensity  weak,  it  seems  difficult  not 
to  ascribe  them  to  diffraction.”  The  negatives,  however,  are  not 
sufficiently  sharp  to  enable  them  to  determine  the  wave-length  with 
precision. 


JOTTINGS. 

Eight  hundred  and  eighty  millimetres  of  liquor  ammonise,  apparently 
recommended  by  Mr.  T.  O.  Mawson  on  page  294,  as  a  constituent  of 
the  bichromate  sensitising  bath  for  carbon  tissue,  implies,  on  the  face 
of  it,  that  the  volatile  liquid  referred  to  is  sometimes  quantitatively 
gauged  by  French  linear  measure,  a  thing  which,  to  quote  the 
Euclidian  phrase,  is  absurd.  Second  thoughts  induce  me  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Mawson  intended  to  mix  up  ounces  with  cubic  centimetres, 
but  wrote  millimetres  instead.  Still,  thirty  ounces  of  strong 
ammonia  would  obviously  be  too  large  a  quantity  for  the  bath 
referred  to,  so  that  the  probabilities  are  that  a  smaller  proportion  of 
liquor  ammoniae  '880  was  meant  to  be  given,  and  that  a  typo¬ 
graphical  error  is  responsible  for  the  confusion.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Mawson  will  kindly  oblige  with  the  necessary  correction. 


Little  things,  they  say,  amuse  little  minds.  But  for  this  merciful 
dispensation,  some  people  would  find  life  impossible  to  live.  Among 
such  I,  of  course,  will  not  class  Mr.  S.  Herbert  Fry,  who,  under  the 
nom-de-guerre  of  “  Major  Kone,”  relieves  the  monotony  of  his  photo¬ 
graphic  enlarging  labours  by  the  monthly  contribution  to  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  a  number  of  paragraphs  which,  if  they  are  not 
consistently  characterised  by  good  taste  and  accuracy,  rightly 
demand  every  indulgence  in  the  way  of  criticism,  by  reason  of 
the  author’s  obvious  ignorance  of  the  nice  art  of  differentiating, 
for  publication  purposes,  between  backstairs  tittle-tattle  and  matters 
of  legitimate  public  interest  and  comment. 


Mr.  Fry,  however,  atones  for  these  inevitable  deficiencies  by  the 
generosity  with  which  he  places  his  peculiar  knowledge  of  photo¬ 
graphic  matters  at  the  disposal  of  the  all-too-limited  public  to  whom 
he  appeals.  In  contradistinction  to  the  class  of  individual  pointed 
at  in  the  first  line  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  there  are  numbers  of 
people  who  do  not,  or  cannot,  allow  their  minds  to  dwell  on  trifles. 
The  Editor  of  this  journal  is  evidently  one,  and  he  is  therefore 
politely  chided  by  Mr.  Fry  for  being  “ignorant”  and  “slipshod.” 
The  gravity  of  his  offence  is  fully  proportionate  to  the  sweetness  of 
the  language  adopted  by  Mr.  Fry,  for — will  it  be  believed  ? — he  was 
actually  unaware  that  gelatino-chloride  papers,  in  the  many  sizes  to 
which  they  are  cut,  included  the  size  5^x4!  Mr.  Fry  must  be 
surprised  at  his  own  moderation. 
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There  are  some  persons  who  might  accuse  Mr.  Fry  of  giving  way 
to  that  small  weakness,  so  common  among  journalistic  novices,  of 
Editor-baiting,  and  he  shows  great  courage  in  risking  the  accusation. 
But  his  long  and  intimate  association  with  all  connected  with  this 
Journal  clearly  prove  that  he  is  not  animated  by  any  such  juvenile 
motive.  There  are  reasons,  known  to  Mr.  Fry,  which  would  force 
any  one  familiar  with  them  to  be  satisfied  that  his  only  object  was 
to  add  to  the  sum  of  our  photographic  knowledge,  otherwise  he  would 
scarcely  expose  himself  to  certain  obvious  retorts  which  a  malevo¬ 
lently  inclined  individual  might  be  disposed  to  fling  at  him  in  reply 
to  his  implied  boast  of  knowing  so  much  about  the  photographic  trade 
and  photographic  paper-making.  And  then  that  unfortunate  term 
“slipshod7’ — to  how  many  things  besides  photographic  editing  (such 
as  photographic  trading),  can  it  be  applied,  and  with  far  more  point 
and  effect ! 


The  financial  position  of  the  Camera  Club  Company  is  said  to  be, 
just  now,  not  of  the  healthiest,  and  I  suppose  it  was  with  the  view 
of  improving  it  that  the  suggestion  was  made  to  employ  waitresses 
at  the  Club,  who  might,  as  occasion  arose,  act  as  models  for  those 
members  of  the  Club  who  desired  to  go  in  for  a  little  practical 
photography  now  and  then.  The  suggestion,  it  appears,  was  re¬ 
jected.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  waitresses  were  expected  to  be 
willing,  and  qualified,  to  pose  for  “the  altogether;”  probably  not, 
otherwise  the  suggestion  might  have  been  adopted,  and  a  large  influx 
of  neAv  members  have  resulted. 


Undismayed  by  the  imminent  alarums  and  excursions  of  the  Club 
Company  meeting,  however,  the  Conference  appears  to  have  passed  off 
with  great  success,  the  reports  supplying  some  unusually  good  and  in¬ 
structive  reading.  At  the  dinner  Captain  Abney  chaffed  the  painters 
who  are  exhibiting  at  the  Royal  Academy  for  making  much  (un¬ 
acknowledged)  use  of  photography.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and 
Cassell’s  reproductions  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  other  pictures  are 
before  me  as  I  write,  so  also  is  the  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society’s  last  Exhibition.  The  reproductions  of  many  of 
the  Royal  photographs — particularly  the  landscapes — make  these 
out  to  be  every  whit  as  “pictorial”  and  “artistic”  as  do  the  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Academy  exhibits  these  latter,  and  the  same  holds 
good  with  regard  to  many  portraits  and  figure  studies.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  in  fact,  to  say  whether  the  originals  are  paintings  or  photo¬ 
graphs.  Have,  then,  photographers  so  much  to  learn  from  the 
painters,  after  all  ?  or  is  it,  as  Captain  Abney  seems  to  hint,  that  the 
painters  are  not  above  imitating  or  copying  from  photographs  ? 


The  remarks  on  pictorial  photographic  portraiture  (p.  295)  made 
by  Mr.  F.  M.  Sutcliffe  deserve  to  be  pondered  by  every  professional 
photographer  who  is  ambitious  to  improve  his  work  and  exalt  his 
calling.  They  tell  him,  in  brief,  how  to  become  a  genius  ;  for  Mr. 
Sutcliffe’s  remarks  are,  on  the  whole,  a  plea  for  taking  pains — 
taking  pains  to  avoid  what  he  brusquely  terms  the  “  rotten  founda¬ 
tions  made  on  lies  such  as  retouching,  imitative  accessories,  sham 
landscapes,  trees  and  plants.”  He  also  pleads  for  simplicity  of 
treatment,  subject,  dress,  background ;  letting  the  sitter  alone ; 
and— by-and-by — one  sitter  a  day  !  I  can  forgive  Mr.  Sutcliffe  this 
last  and  only  real  bit  of  extravagance  in  an  excellent  address,  which 
a  photographer  should  hang  up  in  his  room  and  study,  for,  far¬ 
fetched  and  impossible  as  some  of  Sutcliffe’s  ideas  may  appear  to  the 
sordid  sweater,  who  bv  means  of  cheap  labour  supplies  the  common 
herd  with  cartes  and  cabinets  at  phenomenally  low  prices,  the 
thoughtful,  aspiring  man  must  discern  much  in  them  that  points  the 
way  to  artistic  and  financial  success  in  his  profession. 


Reading  between  the  lines  of  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  of 
“  Assistants  and  their  Grievances,”  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that, 
even  allowing  for  some  degree  of  exaggeration,  which  is  pardonable 
in  men  and  women  smarting  under  tyranny  and  injustice,  a  vast 
amount  of  sweating  still  goes  on  among  certain  houses  that  are  noted 
for  the  cheapness  of  their  photographic  productions.  It  is  easy  to 
sympathise  with  the  poor  wretches  of  men  and  women  who  have  to 


submit  to  be  ground  down  in  wages  ;  to  work  intolerably  long  hour* 
under  unfavourable  conditions,  and  in  other  respects  be  treated 
simply  as  pieces  of  machinery  for  the  extraction  of  profits  at  cheap 
prices  ;  but  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  offer  any  useful  suggestions  for 
helping  them  out  of  their  troubles.  An  Assistants’  Union  would 
seem  to  be  urgently  called  for — but  who  would  join  it ?  Not  those 
who  are  satisfied  with  their  position  :  so,  whence  Avould  come  the 
power  of  a  Union  composed  of  men  and  women  with  only  a  week 
between  them  and  starvation?  I  hope,  however,  the  correspondence 
on  the  subject  in  these  pages  will  not  be  allowed  to  drop.  By 
keeping  the  attention  of  the  photographic  world  concentrated  upon 
their  grievances,  by  terrifying  the  sweating  firms  with  the  fear  of 
exposure,  much  remedial  good  may  ultimately  be  done  by  the  victims 
themselves. 

M.  Jarchy,  photographer,  of  Union- road,  Uotherhithe,  is  lik»- 
another  great  man,  Mr.  0.  J.  Rhodes;  he  does  not  care  to  face  the 
music.  Last  September,  M.  Jarchy  stated  in  print  that  he  intended 
to  hold  a  show  of  babies  whose  portraits  he  had  previously  taken 
free,  and  to  offer  three  prizes,  two  medals  and  an  oil  portrait.  Eight 
months  have  passed,  and  a  resident  in  the  South  of  London  invites 
M.  Jarchy  to  state  why  the  Exhibition  has  not  been  held.  M.  Jarchy 
coyly  declines  on  the  ground  that  the  inquirer  withholds  his  name. 
AVell  and  good  ;  but  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  on  p.  273,  associates 
himself  Avith  the  invitation,  possibly  so  to  have  no  room  left  for  any 
refined  scruples  as  to  anonymity.  So  come,  M.  Jarchy,  for  the 
credit  and  glory  of  the  noble  industry  of  free  portraiture,  conquer 
your  modesty,  and  tell  us  why  the  baby  shoAv  was  not  held ;  or,  if  it 
is  to  be  held,  when  ?  But  don’t  call  me  a  “  poltron,”  please,  or  I 
may  get  angry  with  you.  Cosmos. 


/  HALF-TONE  SCREENS  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

II. 

Having  prepared  a  stock  of  dry  plates,  the  next  point  is  to  prepare 
for  making  the  reproductions,  and  here  the  beginner  at  that  class  of 
work  must  expect  to  meet  with  some  disappointments,  not  only  in 
connexion  with  the  photographic,  but  also  the  mechanical,  perfection 
of  his  work.  It  is  A*ery  far  from  easy,  except  in  theory,  to  obtain 
perfection  of  result  in  the  comparatively  easy  work  of  reproducing 
line  engravings,  but,  when  we  come  to  the  much  finer  half-tone 
rulings  the  difficulties  are  vastly  increased.  In  consequence  of  the 
fineness  of  the  work,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  to  watch  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  development  in  order  to  judge  of  density  and  clearness  ;  this 
part  of  the  work  must  be  done  entirely  by  time  development  with  a 
standard  exposure  and  developer,  which,  of  course,  have  to  be  settled 
by  practical  trial. 

Then,  again,  the  mechanical  and  optical  difficulties  will  be  greater 
than  would  at  first  sight  seem  possible,  and  it  will  surprise  most 
operators  to  find  how  difficult  it  really  is  to  secure  an  absolutely 
faultless  film,  for  the  most  minute  imperfections  that  would  pass 
entirely  unnoticed  in  an  ordinary  landscape  or  portrait  or  even  line 
negative  will  become  painfully  apparent  in  a  “  screen.”  And  it  will, 
perhaps,  prove  a  revelation  to  many,  despite  the  great  perfection  to 
which  modern  lenses  have  been  brought,  how  difficult  it  is  to  secure 
equality  of  definition,  and  freedom  from  distortion,  especially  when 
the  original  has  to  be  either  reduced  or  enlarged  ;  though,  when 
the  reproduction  is  of  the  same  dimensions,  i.e.,  the  same  number  of 
lines  to  the  inch,  the  influence  of  the  lens  can  be  eliminated. 

Under  these  latter  conditions,  instead  of  erecting  the  screen  and 
copying  it  as  one  would  an  engraving  or  transparency,  I  prefer  to 
place  it  in  close  contact  with  the  sensitive  plate,  just  as  it  would  be 
used  in  making  an  ordinary  half-tone  negative.  In  fact,  what  is 
required  is  simply  a  dot  negative,  in  which  the  dots  are  all  of  equal 
size,  and  this  is  secured  by  exposing  to  a  plain  white  surface  instead 
of  to  a  half-tone  picture.  In  this  operation,  while  we  are  relieved 
of  all  care  or  trouble  in  the  matter  of  gradations,  we  have  to  concern 
ourselves  with  the  shape  of  dot  and  sharpness,  and  to  arrange  the 
screen  distance  and  camera  extension,  as  Avell  as  size  and  shape  of 
stop  accordingly. 

Assuming  that  a  cross-line  reproduction  as  nearly  as  possible 
resembling  the  original  in  point  of  sharpness,  but  differing  in  the  ratio- 
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between  black  and  white,  is  wanted,  the  way  to  proceed  is  as 
follows :  The  “  stop  ”  will  have  to  be  square,  as  the  shape  of  the 
dot  depends  on  that,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  sharpness, 
the  distance  between  screen  and  plate  should  be  as  close  as  possible 
consistent  with  the  securing  of  the  pinhole  lens  action  of  the  screen, 
which  is  essential  in  any  variation  of  the  size  of  dot.  I  speak  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  stop ;  but  whether  this  is  used  with  or  without 
a  lens  does  not  seem  to  be  very  material,  for  a  plain  aperture  in  one 
end  of  a  long  box,  if  properly  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  box 
or  camera  extension,  appears  to  act  just  as  well  as  if  the  same 
aperture  were  used  as  a  stop  in  conjunction  with  a  lens. 

The  essential  points  to  be  observed  are  the  adjustment  of  screen 
distance  and  camera  extension  to  produce  the  alteration  in  size  of 
dot  that  is  required  ;  but  this,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  arranged  in 
connexion  with  a  standard  exposure  and  development,  as  before 
stated.  Let  it  first  be  ascertained  what  exposure  and  what  length 
of  application  of  a  given  developer  will  give  the  necessary  depth  of 
deposit.  Then,  knowing  the  ruling  of  the  original  screen,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  desired  to  thicken  the  lines,  or,  in  other  words, 
how  much  smaller  we  want  to  make  the  dots  than  the  clear  apertures 
in  the  screen,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  roughly  calculate  by  the  rules 
of  conjugate  foci  the  relative  positions  of  plate,  screen,  and  stop  for 
any  size  of  the  latter.  Practically,  the  size  of  dot,  with  the  standard 
exposure,  will  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  size  of  stop  used,  that 
the  distance  of  the  screen  from  the  plate  does  to  the  length  of  tube 
or  camera  extension.  But  this  will  necessarily  vary  if  the  exposure 
be  increased,  the  dot  becoming  larger,  as  well  as  losing  sharpness ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  business  depends  upon  a  very  strict  adherence  to 
fixed  conditions. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  space  at  my  command,  to  do  more  than 
indicate  the  lines  on  which  to  commence  work,  but  any  one  accus¬ 
tomed  to  screen  work  will  be  able,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  fix  up 
things  to  answer  his  requirements,  and  those  comparatively  new  at 
the  work  will  learn  more  in  half  an  hour  behind  the  camera  than 
by  reading  pages  of  description.  In  fact,  the  theory  is  plain  enough, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  practical  carrying  of  it  out  that  the  difficulties 
appear,  and  these  can  only  be  mastered  by  actual  experience. 

If  a  round  dot  screen  or  vignetted  dots  be  required,  a  circular 
stop  will  have  to  be  substituted  for  the  square  one,  and,  to  secure 
the  “  softening,”  the  screen  distance  must  be  slightly  increased,  or, 
better  still,  two  or  more  exposures,  carefully  calculated,  should  be 
given,  with  stops  of  varying  size,  also  calculated  to  give  a  dot 
decreasing  in  density  in  regular  zones  as  the  edge  is  approached. 
Here,  again,  users  of  the  screen  will  know  how  to  act. 

The  first  result  of  this  treatment  will  be  a  reverse  of  the  ordinary 
screen,  in  fact,  a  series  of  lines  of  dots  divided  by  transparent  lines, 
a  positive — in  fact,  from  which  a  cross-line  screen  can  be  made  by 
contact  printing.  But,  as  each  additional  exposure  introduces  fresh 
chances  of  defective  plates,  I  prefer  to  arrive  at  the  final  result  by  the 
method  of  reversal  with  nitric  acid  or  iron  alum.  This  is  quite  easy 
under  the  circumstances  of  standard  exposure  and  time  development, 
and  only  necessitates  a  perfectly  even  film  to  commence  with. 
Mottled  or  irregular  films  are,  however,  quite  out  of  the  question 
where  reversal  in  this  manner  is  to  be  effected,  and,  if  it  is  not  possible 
to  secure  the  necessary  uniformity,  it  will  be  far  better  to  resort  to 
the  double  operation. 

In  the  case  of  vignetted  screens  in  graduated  dots  the  films  may 
be  stripped  from  the  glass  by  any  of  the  well-known  methods  in 
order  to  permit  of  the  employment  of  the  screens  in  printing  from 
ordinary  negatives  or  transparencies,  an  application  of  the  vignette 
screen  that  is  open  to  considerable  development. 

W.  B.  Bolton. 

- ♦ - 

\/  PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

Another  View  oe  the  Question. 

This,  like  mo4  questions,  has  at  least  two,  and  possibly  many  more 
than  two,  sides.  One  side  has  already  been  very  ably  put  before  the 
readers  of  The  British  Journal  op  Photography  (page  290).  The 
counsel  for  the  defence  has  made  the  best  that  could  be  made  for  what 
we  may  call  the  conservative  —  or  “  we-are-all-right-as-we-are  ”  side. 
But,  alas  for  the  perversity  of  human  nature,  the  article  referred  to  has 


not  carried  complete  conviction  to  the  present  writer.  Consequently,  to 
say  that  the  defence  failed  is  only  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  counsel 
did  the  best  possible  with  a  very  bad  case.  Who  can  make  good  bricks 
without  straw  ? 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  we  English  folk  are  never  weary  of  vaunting 
our  freedom.  Yet  who  can  deny  that  we  are  bound  to  an  interesting 
assortment  of  fetishes  ?  One  of  them  we  politely  term  “  vested  interest.’* 
This  is  the  deity  which  prevents  slums  being  pulled  down,  roads 
widened,  pure  water  supplied  in  abundance,  and  many  public  nuisances 
or  inconveniences  being  removed :  “  Vested  interests  ”  float  over  the 
place,  millions  of  people  are  awe-struck,  and  terrified  into  permitting  the 
nuisance  to  continue. 

Of  course,  the  idea' of  any  jealousy,  or  possibly  rivalry,  between  the 
amateur  and  professional  photographer  is  “  quite  too  ”  absurd ;  for 
every  one  knows  that  the  amateur  is  only  an  amateur,  and  therefore  of 
no  real  or  serious  account.  Still,  it  would  be  better  not  to  alter  the 
present  condition  of  things ;  it  might  interfere,  &e. 

Let  us  examine,  seriatim ,  the  heads  in  the  defendants’  brief. 

“  The  pictures  are  the  property  of  the  nation.”  True ;  but,  as  the  nation 
is  not  composed  entirely  of  'professional  photographers,  it  seems  to  follow 
that  the  amateur  has  equal  rights  with  the  professional.  “  The  Trustees 
are  their  custodians.”  True  again  ;  but  their  function  is  stewardship 
rather  than  ownership,  and  hence  it  is  part  of  their  duty  to  see  that  the 
pictures  are  put  to  the  best  and  widest  use.  “  They  are  interested  in  the 
furtherance  of  art  and  its’  study.”  From  this  it  is  argued  that  pro¬ 
fessionals  are  permitted  to  photograph  the  pictures  because  they  will 
publish  the  copies.  This,  however,  is  not  altogether  proven.  It  may  be 
granted  that  some,  perhaps  most,  of  the  pictures  are  copied  with  a  view 
to  being  sold  generally.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  at  all  out  of  the 
question  that  some  of  the  copies  have  been  made  by  special  request,  and 
that  one  or  two  copies  only  were  distributed.  If  a  private  person  were  to 
commission  one  of  the  authorised  firms  to  copy  some  little-known  un¬ 
popular  picture,  he  would  expect  to  pay  a  substantial  fee  for  the  work., 
knowing  that  the  professional  worker  might  never  sell  a  second  copy  of 
that  particular  subject.  In  such  a  case  this  would  be  of  no  great 
advantage  to  the  nation  at  large.  “  The  Trustees  have  in  mind  that  the 
work  should  be  well  done  or  not  at  all.”  This  is  a  neat  way  of  saying 
that,  if  it  has  to  be  well  done,  it  must  be  by  the  professional ;  in  other 
words,  amateurs  are  duffers  at  this  kind  of  work.  It  is  curious  to  notice 
that  there  are  instances  among  living  painters  of  repute  who  have  actu¬ 
ally  been  ignorant  enough  to  prefer  the  rendering  of  their  own  paintings 
by  the  amateur  to  that  of  the  professional. 

Next  it  is  urged  that  the  amateur  “  simply  photographs  a  picture  for 
his  own  amusement,”  and  “  that,  beyond  his  immediate  circle,  no  one 
sees  the  result.”  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case,  but  it  certainly  is 
not  the  entire  case ;  for  suppose,  if  possible,  an  amateur  who  took  his 
photography  seriously,  who  made  a  real  study  of  pictures,  and  did  not 
treat  the  whole  thing  as  amusement.  Then,  again,  we  might  suppose 
this  misguided  amateur  sending  his  results  to  a  photographic  Exhibition, 
where  they  might  be  seen  by  a  considerable  number  of  people,  and 
meet  with  quite  as  much  attention  as  a  professional- made  copy — one  of. 
many  in  a  stock  book  or  shop  window. 

“  During  the  time  the  amateur  would  be  at  work  he  would  be  monopolis¬ 
ing  the  picture  from  the  public.”  True,  but  so  would  the  professional.. 
But  why  not  let  the  photographers  go  into  the  galleries  an  hour  or  two 
earlier  than  the  general  public  ?  As  to  monopolising  the  picture  from  the 
public,  the  time  taken  to  photograph  a  picture,  say  a  couple  of  hours,, 
is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  time  taken  by  art  students  copying.  This 
may  extend  over  months. 

Next  we  have  the  argument  “  that  the  reproduction  of  pictures  involving 
an  immense  amount  of  time,  such  as  the  professional  is  rarely  able  or 
willing  to  give,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  amateur  will  monopolise 
the  picture  for  a  much  longer  time  than  does  the  profes-ional.  If  that 
be  the  case,  it  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  Trustees’  refusal.’’ 
Very  ingenious.  But  bearing  in  mind  that  the  Trustees  recognise  the 
importance  of  having  the  work  well  done,  it  would  seem  not  impossible 
that  an  enthusiastic  amateur  who  would  not  mind  trying  two  or  three 
times  the  same  picture  might  get  quite  as  good  results  as  a  professional 
who  is  neither  able  nor  willing  to  give  so  much  time  to  the  work. 

Then,  it  is  urged  that  the  camera  man  woul  i  add  to  the  crowd  on 
students’  days.  This  is  a  question  of  degree,  i.e.,  depending  upon  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  two  parties ;  but  what  are  the  reasonable  pro* 
babilities  ?  Suppose  photography  were  restricted  to  the  two  students’ 
days,  and  that  we  had,  on  an  average,  one  camera  in  each  room,  how 
far  would  this  one  person  add  inconvenience  ? 

The  counsel,  like  a  wise  man,  kept  his  trump  card  for  the  last  trick 
This  was  the  question  of  risk  due  to  moving  and  unglazing.  No  one  can 
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deny  the  risk.  The  writer  would  be  the  last  to  minimise  this  most 
important  point,  and  fully  recognises  the  importance  also  of  reducing  this 
to  a  minimum.  At  the  same  time  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that,  if  this 
risk  is  encountered,  it  seems  hardly  just  that  it  should  be  wholly  and 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  professional  to  the  exclusion  of  the  amateur. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  great  part  of  the  risk  could  be  eliminated 
(re  the  glazing  and  unglazing)  by  a  suitable  lens  hood,  with  a  light  frame 
for  curtains,  &c.,  to  cut  off  reflections.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  no 
serious  matter  to  combine  a  camera  stand  of  such  a  nature  that  a  great 
many  of  the  pictures  could  be  photographed  in  situ,  so  that,  so  far  as 
moving  the  pictures,  there  would  be  no  risk  at  all. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  to  imagine  an  amateur,  who  is  a  duffe^ 
who  spends  hours  and  pounds  and  produces  only  ghostly  smudges, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  conjure  up  a  philanthropic  professional 
spending  his  skill,  time,  and  money  on  copying  pictures  with  the  sole 
motive  of  bringing  the  National  Gallery  treasures  into  every  home — 
giving  his  services,  &c.,  to  the  lovers  of  art  generally.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  quite  as  easy  to  imagine  our  professional  friend  also  a  man  of 
business,  who  deals  with  the  photography  of  pictures  exactly  as  the  re¬ 
production  of  maps,  plans,  &c.,  i.e. ,  entirely  as  a  matter  of  business  that 
will  pay  a  reasonable  return,  and  at  the  same  time  to  suppose  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  capable  and  enthusiastic  amateur,  who  is  willing  to  devote 
his  abilities,  time,  and  money  to  the  furtherance  of  reproducing  and 
popularising  the  great  art  treasures  of  the  nation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  an  impassable,  mighty  gulf  sepa- 
ting  the  amateur  painter  and  amateur  photographer ;  but,  after  all 
does  not  this  resolve  itself  simply  into  a  difference  of  methods,  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  degree,  not  kind  ?  Both  may  be  art  students  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term,  the  only  difference  between  them  being  comparable  to  the 
difference  between  the  painter  and  etcher  or  engraver. 

At  any  rate,  why  not  give  the  suggestion  a  trial  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  number  of  amateurs  at  all  likely  to  take  up  this  particular  line  of 
work — difficult,  costly,  demanding  skill,  patience,  and  taste — is  really  so 
small,  that  the  question  of  crowding  is  practically  out  of  court.  At  the 
same  time,  the  very  fact  of  the  difficulties  being  great,  and  the  number  of 
workers  consequently  being  small,  is  in  itself  a  most  cogent  reason  why 
every  reasonable  facility  should  be  offered  to  the  photo-student. 


INTENSIFICATION  WITH  BROMIDE  OF  COPPER  AND  NITRATE 

OF  SILVER. 

[Photographisches  Archiv.] 

A  gelatine  negative  can  be  intensified  to  an  exceptional  degree  if 
bleached  in  a  solution  of  bromide  of  copper,  for  instance: — 

100  grammes  of  water, 

20  „  sulphate  of  copper, 

20  ,,  bromide  of  potassium, 

and  afterwards  treated  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

This  valuable  process  is,  however,  much  neglected  owing  to  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  failure.  Only  the  recognition  of  the  cause  of  these  mistakes 
can  lead  to  a  safe  method  of  working.  I  have  already  drawn  attention  to 
several  of  these  errors. 

If,  after  bleaching,  the  washing  is  too  prolonged,  there  will  be  no  in¬ 
tensification  when  the  plate  is  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver  (Archiv.,  1894, 
p.  337).  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  bleached  image  does  not  consist 
of  pure  bromide  of  silver,  but  contains  bromide  of  copper  in  conjunction 
with  the  silver.  The  intensification  is  solely  conditional  upon  this 
bromide  of  copper.*  But  the  bromide  of  copper  is  easily  washed  out,t 
consequently  the  intensification  does  not  occur. 

If,  after  bleaching,  the  washing  had  been  too  short,  the  intensification, 
in  this  case  also,  could  not  have  taken  place.  The  film  of  gelatine  would 
then  have  on  its  surface  a  protecting  layer  of  bromide  of  silver,  because 
the  bromide  of  copper  left  behind  unites  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
forms  bromide  of  silver.  Only  after  several  applications,  or  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  will  intensification  take  place. 

*  Because  it  reduces  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  metal.  Nevertheless,  the  exceptional 
intensification  is  not  thus  entirely  explained.  According  to  nsual  chemical  theory  the 
bromide  of  copper  can  only  reduce  so  much  silver  from  the  nitrate  as  was  primarily 
contained  in  the  negative.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  adjacent  bromide  of 
silver  is  converted  into  metal.  In  a  theory  of  development,  which  I  published  some 
time  ago  (Archiv.,  1894,  p.  305),  the  nascent  metal  unites  with  bromide  of  silver,  but 
even  this  would  only  explain  the  formation  of  the  latter,  and  not  the  metal. 

t  Carey  Lea  has  shown  (American  Journal  of  Science,  1887,  xxxiv.  p.  384)  that 
the  silver  haloids  enter  into  closer  combination  with  the  haloids  of  iron,  nickel,  cobalt, 
manganese,  and  gold,  so  that  the  latter  cannot  be  removed  by  washing.  This  dis¬ 
position,  however,  is  not  noticeable  with  the  salts  of  copper. 


These  occurrences,  which  usually  appear  as  failures,  may,  however,  be 
utilised  for  practical  purposes.  We  propose  to  discuss  them.  I  alBO 
desire  to  indicate  some  other  processes  that  may  lead  to  failure. 

1st.  A  badly  fogged,  finished  negative  was  half  plunged  into  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  and  bromide  of  potassium,  until  the  immersed  half 
was  thoroughly  bleached.  After  washing  for  three  hours  in  many 
changes  of  water,  it  was  entirely  covered  for  one  minute  with  the  solution 
of  bromide  of  copper,  and  the  other  half  bleached  also.  The  entire 
plate  was  then  rinsed  in  water  for  a  few  minutes,  and  placed  in  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  intensified.  Tne  half  which  had  only  been  treated 
once  with  the  bromide  of  coppar,  intensified  as  much  a3  the  other, 
although  the  bleaching,  had  only  commenced.  It  also  showed  a  strong 
deposit  of  fog.  On  the  other  hand,  the  half  which  had  been  treated 
twice  with  bromide  of  copper  had  almest  clear  glass  in  the  shadows. 

This  phenomenon,  which  at  first  seems  remarkable,  can  be  easily 
explained,  because  the  half  that  had  first  been  dipped  in  the  solution  of 
bromide  'of  copper  had  been  washed  for  a  much  longer  time  after 
bleaching.  In  this  way  the  clearest  shadows  and  the  veil,  which  lay 
over  the  whole  plate,  had  lost  their  capacity  for  intensification.  (The 
bromide  of  copper  had  been  washed  from  those  parts,  and  therefore  the 
reduction  of  silver  only  occurred  in  the  denser  portions.) 

The  value  of  this  process  is  very  evident.  If  it  is  intended  to  intensify 
an  over-exposed  or  otherwise  veiled  plate,  wash  it  for  some  time  after 
bleaching  with  bromide  of  copper.  An  under-exposed  plate,  in  which  it 
is  necessary  to  bring  up  detail  rather  than  greater  contrast,  should  oe 
washed  but  very  little. 

2.  For  the  same  reason,  under  similar  conditions,  a  greater  degree  of 
intensification  may  be  attained  by  rapid  bleaching  with  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  solution  of  bromide  of  copper  than  [with  a  weaker  one.  In  the 
latter  case  part  of  the  bromide  of  copper  dissolves. 

3.  If  the  negative,  after  bleaching  with  bromide  of  copper,  and  short 
washing,  is  exposed  to  sunlight,  it  rapidly  assumes  a  red-brown  colour , 
and  there  is  no  appreciable  intensification. 

If  the  plate  is  now  kept  for  half  a  day  in  a  dark  place,  the  colour  dis¬ 
appears  entirely.  When  experimenting  some  time  ago,  in  connexion 
with  the  sensitiveness  of  copper  salts  to  light,  I  had  a  similar  experience. 
Paper  prepared  with  chloride  of  copper  was  exposed  and  then  treated 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  A  remarkably  intense  image  was  obtained.  (Here 
also  the  strong  action  of  a  cuprous  salt  upon  nitrate  of  silver  is  apparent, 
as  in  the  case  of  intensification  with  silver.)  After  keeping  the  picture  a 
few  weeks,  I  found  upon  inspection  that  the  half-tones  had  faded  and 
become  an  objectionable  yellow  colour.  After  a  further  length  of  time 
the  entire  image  faded.  (See  also  a  paper  by  Ley,  Archiv,  1896,  p.  98.) 

In  both  cases  the  cause  was  the  same.  Either  there  was  unreduced 
cuprous  salt  in  the  film,  or  the  cuprous  salt  absorbed  oxygen  from  the 
air  and  passed  into  the  cupric  state.  The  latter  then  passed  on  a  portion 
of  its  bromine  or  chlorine  to  the  metallic  silver  and  bleached  it. 

(Similarly  the  occurrence,  which  has  been  noticed  before,  of  an  exposed 
oxalate  of  iron  paper,  losing  its  power  of  development,  after  being  kept 
for  some  time  in  the  dark  :  the  ferrous  salt  passes  into  the  ferric  state — 
see  Pliotographisches  Archiv,  1894,  p.  321.  I  am  making  experiments  to 
ascertain,  if  possibly  the  iron  salt  left  behind  in  Kallitypes,  or  the 
addition  of  uranium  and  copper  salts  to  collodion  emulsion  recently 
recommended  by  Yalenta,  operates  prejudicially  upon  the  permanence  of 
prints. ) 

4.  After  intensification  in  the  silver  bath,  the  negative  must  be 

thoroughly  washed,  so  that  the  remaining  silver  nitrate  may  not  fog  the 
plate  when  exposed  in  the  printing  frame.  It  is  preferable,  in  all  cases, 
to  again  fix  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  .But,  in  so  doing,  great  care 
should  be  taken.  If  the  plate  has  been  insufficiently  washed,  the  intense 
black  colour  will  entirely  disappear.  The  salt  of  copper  remaining  in  the 
film  combines  with  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  forms  a  powerful 
reducing  agent.  R.  E.  Liesegang. 

- ♦ - 

j,  VOIGTLANDER’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

LENSES. 

Messrs.  Voigtlander  &  Kaempeer,  of  Brunswick,  state  that  their  inven¬ 
tion  relates  to  photographic  objectives  which  consist  of  three  lenses 
cemented  together,  or  of  two  such  systems  of  lenses. 

Its  object  is  to  obtain  a  correction  of  the  spherical  aberration  or  an 
increase  in  the  sharpness,  which  is  rendered  much  more  perfect  than  that 
of  the  objectives  hitherto  known,  consisting  of  lenses  cemented  together. 

And,  in  order  to  obtain  the  object  in  view,  the  invention  consists  in  a 
photographic  objective,  which  is  composed  of  three  meniscuses  cemented 
together,  viz.  of  two  positive  and  one  negative  meniscus,  the  positive  one 
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being  between  the  other  positive  and  the  negative  meniscus,  both  the 
last-named  meniscuses  having  a  greater  refractive  power  than  the  inter¬ 
mediate  or  enclosed  meniscus. 

Such  a  system  of  lenses  can  be  combined  with  a  second  equal, 
symmetrically  or  oppositely  placed,  system,  or  with  a  second  unequal 
system,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  double  objective. 

A  double  objective  consisting  of  two  equal  systems  of  lenses,  the.  one 
of  which  being  symmetrical  in  relation  to  the  other  i.e.  being  the  mirror 
image  of  the  latter,  produces  also  sharper  images  than  the  double  objectives 
hitherto  known. 

By  replacing  in  this  double  objective  the  one  system  of  lenses  by 
another,  consisting  of  a  double  convex  lens,  a  double  concave  lens  and  an 
intermediate  positive  meniscus,  which  latter  has  less  refractive  power  than 
both  the  outer  lenses,  the  advantage  is  obtained,  that  this  double  objective 
unites  in  itself  the  advantages  or  preferences  of  each  of  the  two  unequal 
systems  of  lenses.  The  system  of  lenses  in  which  both  the  outer  lenses 


FIG  1 


are  respectively  double  convex  and  double  concave  allows  a  much  more 
perfect  correction  of  the  astigmatism,  whereas  the  other  system,  in  which 
the  outer  lenses  are  meniscuses,  does  not  allow  this  perfect  avoidance  or 
suppression  of  the  astigmatism,  but  allows,  as  above  mentioned,  a  much 
more  perfect  correction  of  the  spherical  aberration. 

In  the  accompanying  drawing 

Fig.  1  is  a  double  objective,  which  is  composed,  according  to  this  inven¬ 
tion,  of  two  equal,  symmetrically  placed  systems  of  lenses  ;  and 

Fig.  2  is  a  double  objective,  composed  of  two  unequal  systems  of  lenses. 

In  fig.  1,  left-hand  side,  a  is  the  intermediate  positive  meniscus,  b  the 
one  outer  negative  meniscus,  and  c  the  other  outer  positive  meniscus. 
The  meniscuses,  b  and  c,  have  higher  refractive  power  than  the  middle 
meniscus,  a. 

In  fig.  1,  right-hand  side,  an  equal  but  symmetrical  system  of  lenses  is 
represented. 


The  component  parts  of  the  objective  shown  in  fig.  1  by  way  of 
example  are  as  follows,  if  the  focal  distance  is  150  m/m  and  the  aperture  is 


28  mm. 

Distance 

Radii  of  curvature.  Thicknesses  of  glass,  between  both  the 

systems. 

ri=49,4 

*i  =  2  m/m  I>  =  10  m/m 

r3  =  1617  „ 

d2  =  2X7  „ 

r3  =  21j95  ,, 
r4  =  6212  „ 

ds  =  4X6  „ 

The  refractive  indices  n  are 
lines  D  and  F 

with  relation  to  the  Fraunhofer  (Wollaston) 

for  the  lens  b  . 

.  .  nD  =  l15682  ;  nF  =  lx57637 

i>  >)  »>  ®  • 

.  .  nD  =  l15262  ;  wF  =  lx53347 

;>  >>  ,,  C  . 

.  .  nD  =  lx6112  ;  nF  =  lx61873 

In  the  double  objective,  shown  in  fig.  2,  the  back  or  hind  system  of 
lenses  (right-hand  side)  consists  of  three  meniscuses,  a,  b,  and  c,  whereas 
the  fore  system  (left-hand  side)  is  composed  of  a  double  convex  lens,  d,  a 
double  concave  lens,  e,  and  an  intermediate  positive  meniscus/,  which  has 
less  refractive  power  than  the  outer  lenses. 

The  component  parts  of  the  objective  shown  in  fig  2,  byway  of  example, 
are  as  follows,  if  the  focal  distance  is  510  mjm  and  the  ratio  of  the  said 
distance  to  the  aperture  is  1  :  613. 


Front  system. 

Rear  system. 

r„  -  143  ”/„ 

r4  =  156x92 

r6  =  105  ,, 

II 

-r 

18  m/m 

r3  =  61x806 

d3  =  llx4 

r7  =  58x4  ,, 

d5  = 

10x5  „ 

r2  -  51x366 

d2  =  14x6 

rs  =  151,8  ,, 

M  „ 

r1  =  135x49 

d1  =  13. 

D  =  24  "/„. 


The  refractive  indices  are  for  the  lens — 


d  and  c . nD  =  lx6065 ;  nF  =  lx61404 

/ . nD=  lx5367;  ns  =  lx5441 

e . nD  =  lx5624 ;  nF  =  lx57022 

a . ns  =  1]5149;  nF  =  lx52156 

b . nD  =  lr5687  ;  nF  =  1157686. 


The  patentees’  claims  are  for  : — 

1.  In  a  photographic  objective  the  combination  of  three  meniscuses 
cemented  together,  the  intermediate  and  one  outer  one  of  which  are 
positive,  whereas  the  other  outer  meniscus  is  negative,  both  the  outer  ones 
having  greater  refractive  power,  than  the  middle  one. 

2.  In  a  photographic  objective  the  combination  of  two  equal 
symmetrically  arranged  systems  of  lenses,  each  consisting  of  three 
meniscuses  cemented  together,  the  intermediate  and  one  outer  one  of 
which  are  positive,  whereas  the  other  outer  meniscus  is  negative,  both 
the  outer  ones  having  greater  refractive  power  than  the  middle  one. 

3.  In  a  photographic  objective,  the  combination  of  a  system  of  lenses, 
consisting  of  three  meniscuses  cemented  together,  the  intermediate  and 
one  outer  of  which  are  positive,  whereas  the  other  outer  meniscus  is 
negative,  both  the  outer  ones  having  greater  refractive  power  than  the 
intermediate  one,  with  another  system  of  lenses,  consisting  of  a  double 
convex  lens,  a  double  concave  lens,  and  an  intermediate  positive  meniscus 
cemented  together,  the  latter  having  less  refractive  power  than  both  the 
outer  lenses. 


SOME  WORK  OF  THE  GLASS  INSTITUTE  AT  JENA. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  scientific  club  at  Hamburg,  a  number  of  state¬ 
ments  were  made  regarding  the  work  of  Dr.  Schott’s  experimental  Glass 
Institute  at  Jena.  This  Institute  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prussian 
Government,  and  its  purpose  is  the  carrying  out  of  scientific  and  practical 
experiments  in  glass.  That  it  has  been  fully  successful  in  both  is  certain. 
The  reputation  of  the  optical  and  chemical  glass  made  here,  and  the  value  of 
the  additions  which  Dr.  Schott  and  his  associates  have  made  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  glass,  give  this  Institute  a  unique  position  in  the  scientific  and  the 
commercial  world.  The  success  of  the  glass  made  here,  says  the  Pottery 
Gazette,  is  to  be  attributed,  first,  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  the 
elements  which  may  enter  into  glass  as  its  principal  constituents  was 
greatly  increased.  It  was  found  to  be  possible  to  introduce  boric  and 
phosphoric  acids  in  place  of  silica  in  amounts  up  to  70-5  per  cent.,  and 
to  make  good,  durable  glass,  although  the  introduction  of  new  bases  was 
also  necessary  in  using  these  acids.  In  place  of  the  five  elements  used 
for  so  long  a  time,  the  experiments  have  led  to  the  use  of  no  less  than 
twenty-eight,  which  can  be  contained  in  glass  in  quantities  up  to  ten 
per  cent,  at  least.  The  experiments  have  been  almost  entirely  with 
optical  and  chemical  glass,  the  endeavours  being  to  find  the  very  best 
glass  for  the  purpose  desired,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  establish  the 
connexion  between  its  properties  and  its  composition.  Samples  of  glass 
made  in  Jena  have  been  tested  by  a  number  of  eminent  scientists  to 
ascertain  the  coefficient  of  expansion.  The  extremes  of  the  cubical  co- 
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efficient  of  expansion  have  been  thus  found  to  be  0-00001097-0  '00003369. 
Dr.  Schott  has,  however,  made  glass  with  an  infinitesimally  small  co¬ 
efficient,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  glass  whose  coefficient  is  about  that  of 
wrought  iron.  Up  to  this  time  the  linear  coefficient  had  been  put  at 
0-00000883.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  and  the  kind  of  materials  in  the  glass,  though 
the  proportions  of  the  same  do  not  always  exert  a  great  influence.  A  large 
percentage  of  borax  in  the  glass  greatly  lowers  the  coefficient  of  expan¬ 
sion.  The  great  difference  in  the  coefficients  of  various  kinds  of  glass 
has  been  used  by  Dr.  Schott  to  good  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  chemical  glass  and  gauges,  and  also  for  thermometers.  The  glass 
tubes  for  the  latter  purposes  are  made  of  two  layers  of  glass,  one  outside 
of  the  other,  and  these  layers  are  of  glass  having  different  coefficients  of 
expansion,  that  having  the  smallest  coefficient  being  on  the  outside. 
There  is  a  tension,  then,  away  from  the  point  where  the  two  layers  join, 
and,  if  the  glass  be  suddenly  heated,  it  will  be  far  less  liable  to  burst  than 
a  tube  made  of  ordinary  glass.  For  the  manufacture  of  gauges  a  similar 
glass  is  used,  only  in  this  case  the  glass  having  the  smaller  coefficient  is 
placed  on  the  inside,  and  that  having  the  greater  on  the  outside,  as  the 
force  to  be  counteracted  in  this  case  is  not  heat,  but  pressure.  In 
addition,  the  glass  used  for  the  inside  of  such  tubes  must  be  of  a  compo¬ 
sition  that  will  resist  water  and  steam  under  pressure  and  at  compara¬ 
tively  high  temperatures.  These  gauges  are  used  in  the  German  navy. 

The  resistance  of  the  Jena  glass  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  is 
no  less  noteworthy.  It  may  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of  300ffl-400° 
Fahr, ,  and  then  plunged  into  cold  water  without  cracking. 

Another  specialty  of  the  Jena  Institute  has  been  thermometer  glass. 
After  laborious  experiments,  Dr.  Schott  brought  out  a  glass  that  is  the 
most  satisfactory  for  this  purpose  of  any  yet  made,  especially  with  regard 
to  giving  a  thermometer  with  a  zero  point  that  does  not  change.  His 
boro-silicate  glass,  the  latest  he  has  brought  out,  is  about  the  ideal  of 
thermometer  glass. 

Other  ware,  principally  for  chemical  use,  is  made  in  large  quantities 
here,  such  as  combustion  tubes,  beakers,  and  bottles  of  highest  standard 
of  quality. 

- ♦ - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  THE  BICHROMATE  SALTS.* 

The  concluding  lecture  of  the  series  upon  this  subject,  organized  by  the 
Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies,  was  delivered  on  Friday  last,  when 
Mr.  W.  T-  Wilkinson  dealt  with  Process-work,  Applications  of  the  Bi¬ 
chromate  Salts.  He  began  by  discussing  the  question  as  to  which  of  the 
salts  was  most  suitable  for  the  production  of  a  printing  surface,  and 
pointed  out  that,  although  bichromate  of  soda  was  sometimes  recom¬ 
mended,  it  was  almost  certain  to  end  in  failure,  on  account  of  its 
hygroscopic  nature ;  the  potassium  salt  was  most  generally  adopted, 
particularly  in  processes  where  gelatine  formed  the  ink-bearing  surface, 
and  where  it  was  not  necessary  to  dissolve  away  the  parts  not  acted  upon 
by  light ;  while  bichromate  of  ammonium  was  best  used  with  colloids 
soluble  in  cold  water  and  which  had  to  be  dissolved  to  form  the  whites,  as 
in  photo-zincography.  For  photo-litho  transfers  in  half-tone  nothing 
equalled  the  Pretsch  process,  for  which  the  following  formula  was 
given : — 

A. 

Kreutz’s  soft  gelatine  .  50  grammes. 

Clarified  fish  glue .  15  ,, 

Water .  200  c.  c. 

In  mixing,  first  soak  the  gelatine  in  the  cold  water  and  melt  ;  then 
add  the  glue,  stirring  until  it  also  is  dissolved. 

B. 

Ammonium  bichromate .  4  grammes. 

Water .  100  c.  c. 

C. 

Silver  nitrate .  2  grammes. 

Water .  100  c.  c. 

D. 

Calcium  chloride  (crystals)  .  1  gramme. 

Water .  20  c.  c. 

To  No.  1  add  No.  2,  stirring  vigorously;  next,  still  stirring,  add  No.  3 ; 
then  add  sufficient  of  No.  4  to  just  discharge  the  red  colour  (due  to  the 
formation  of  chromate  of  silver)  and  to  turn  the  mixture  white  ;  and, 
finally,  stir  in  eight  drops  of  acetic  acid  and  ten  drops  of  glycerine.  After 
straining  through  muslin,  the  solution  is  to  be  coated  on  collotype  plates, 
previously  prepared  with  beer  and  silicate,  allowing  six  minims  for  each 
square  inch  of  surface,  and  the  plates  can  then  be  dried  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  130°  Fahr.  When  dry,  the  plate  is  exposed  under  a  re¬ 
versed  negative  until  all  details  can  be  seen  on  the  back  of  the  plate, 
when  it  must  be  plunged  into  a  warm  saturated  solution  of  borax,  washed 
in  clean  cold  water  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  dried  and  etched.  Print¬ 
ing  is  performed  as  from  an  ordinary  collotype  plate,  using  transfer  ink 
mixed  with  collotype  printing  ink,  and  pulling  the  transfers  upon  a  good, 
well-rolled  Scotch  transfer  paper  a  little  hard  from  age,  and  they  must 
be  put  down  upon  extra  smooth  stones  in  the  usual  way.  For  photo- 
*  Concluded  from  page  295. 


zincography  and  for  printing  on  the  metal,  Mr.  Wilkinson  recommended 
bichromated  albumen,  the  ammonium  salt  being  preferred  as  senBitiser. 
For  half-tone  the  same  was  largely  used,  but  better  results  were  obtained 
with  fish  glue,  or  gum  Senegal  and  albumen,  the  image  being  subse¬ 
quently  carbonised  in  order  to  confer  acid-resisting  powers.  The  lecturer 
next  traced  the  history  of  Fox  Talbot’s  photo  engraving  process,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  finest  results  in  photogravure  were  secured 
by  first  coating  the  metal  with  a  solution  of  bichromated  fish  glue,  drying, 
exposing  under  a  single  ruled  screen  of  from  200  to  300  lines  to  the  inch, 
developing  in  cold  water  coloured  with  aniline,  and  washing,  and  drying, 
arid  burning  in.  On  this  ground  a  carbon  negative  print  could  be 
mounted  and  developed,  or  a  thin  film  of  gelatine  could  be  spread  over  it. 
Other  methods  of  photogravure  were  also  described,  and  the  fact  was 
emphasised  that  each  of  the  processes  which  had  formed  the  subjects  of 
the  course  of  lectures  required  its  own  particular  class  of  negative,  and 
that  the  negative  must  be  made  for  the  process,  and  not  the  process  made 
to  fit  the  negative.  Mr.  Wilkinson  passed  round  for  examination  Borne 
examples  of  three-colour  collotype,  and  specimens  of  calico  and  velvet, 
printed  and  embossed  by  means  of  rollers,  upon  which  the  patterns  were 
produced  by  photographic  means.  He  said  the  latter  process  was  an 
entirely  new  application  of  photography  with  the  bichromate  salts,  but 
he  gave  no  details  of  it  except  that  photo-lithographic  transfers  were 
transferred  to  the  rollers  and  then  etched,  the  ink  acting  as  a  resist.  By 
this  means  the  production  of  rollers  for  calico-printing,  velvet-embossing, 
the  production  of  Lincrusta  Walton  and  similar  materials  could  be  carried 
out  much  more  rapidly  and  cheaply  than  by  ordinary  methods.  He  had 
been  working  at  the  process  for  the  last  two  years,  and  this  was  the  first 
occasion  upon  which  it  had  been  publicly  referred  to. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  for  his  lecture,  and 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  W.  Thomas  (the  Chairman  of  the  Affiliation  Dele¬ 
gates)  made  some  remarks  with  reference  to  recent  adverse  criticisms  of  the 
Affiliation  scheme  in  a  certain  photographic  journal,  which  had  de¬ 
scribed  the  Affiliation  as  a  corpse.  Mr.  Thomas,  at  some  length,  detailed 
the  work  which  had  been  achieved  since  the  inception  of  the  scheme, 
including  the  courses  of  lectures  on  photogravure,  colour  photography, 
the  science  of  development,  and  the  present  series,  and  also  the  meetings 
of  Judges  for  formulating  regulations  as  to  Exhibitions,  and  the  con¬ 
ference  of  secretaries  of  the  affiliated  societies.  He  vigorously  defended 
the  Affiliation  against  the  “  sniggering  attacks  ”  of  certain  papers,  and 
urged  the  delegates  to  continue  to  work  steadily  and  strenuously  at  the 
objects  in  view. 


THE  AFFILIATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES. 

[London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.! 

The  fourth  year’s  work  of  the  Affiliation  Committee  having  closed,  I  feel 
it  my  duty,  as  one  of  your  delegates,  to  make  a  report  of  what  has  been 
done,  and  give  my  opinion  of  the  future  of  this  Committee.  It  has 
been  given  a  fair  chance  of  securing  a  position  in  the  photographic  life 
of  the  country,  and,  as  application  has  been  made  for  the  renewal  of  our 
subscription,  before  asking  you  to  vote,  I  feel  compelled  to  take  your 
opinion  upon  the  probability  of  any  further  useful  work  commensurate 
with  the  expense  incurred. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Committee,  a  lecture  was  given  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Meldola,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  work  that  might  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  through  this  channel,  and  he 
recommended  a  Technical  Institute  as  the  goal  of  our  efforts.  It  will 
also  be  remembered  that,  after  the  abortive  scheme  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  placed  itself  at  the  head  of  this  scheme  of 
Affiliation,  sketched  a  programme,  and  invited  the  attendance  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  other  photographic  societies  to  discuss  the  matter  and 
carry  it  into  effect. 

I  was  sent  as  one  of  your  representatives,  and  must  say  that,  after  the 
first  meeting,  I  had  considerable  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  movement, 
as  the  parent  Society  seemed  far  too  anxious  to  retain  absolute  control 
over  the  Committee.  At  the  same  time  it  was  very  sparing  of  its 
liberality  in  the  financial  arrangements.  It  insisted  on  the  right  of  veto 
in  any  work  we  might  undertake,  and  asked  for  half  the  subscriptions 
for  secretarial  expenses  and  use  of  rooms.  But,  though  the  parent 
Society  claims  so  large  a  right  in  the  management,  and  has  three  dele¬ 
gates,  it  makes  no  contribution  to  the  funds.  It  stipulated  for  all  the 
power  of  a  parent,  but  repudiated  its  duty  of  support.  In  fact,  we  were 
given  to  understand  that  we  must  provide  for  our  own  maintenance. 
Such  were  the  conditions  of  our  start  in  life,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
we  have  failed  to  reach  manhood.  We  made  a  bold  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence,  and  I  look  upon  the  first  two  years  of  our  work  as  fairly  prosperous, 
considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  we  laboured.  In  those  two 
years  we  gave  two  courses  of  lectures,  the  subjects  being  Photogravure  and 
Colour  Photography.  We  made  several  collections  of  lantern  slides,  which 
have  had  considerable  circulation,  we  tackled  the  knotty  question  of  judg¬ 
ing  at  photographic  Exhibitions,  and  some  lectures  were  given  gratuitously 
by  our  old  friend,  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham,  before  some  of  the  affiliated 
societies.  The  lectures  on  Photogravure,  by  Mr.  Denison,  of  Leeds,  are 
deserving  of  special  mention,  as  they  were  the  first  of  the  kind,  and  gave 
a  decided  impulse  to  the  process  in  this  country.  Meanwhile,  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  scheme  had  made  themselves  felt.  We  were  delegates 
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from  societies  scattered  throughout  the  country — even  India  was  repre¬ 
sented — but  at  what  points  were  our  interests  in  common  ?  Our  funds 
were  far  too  small  to  permit  even  the  thought  of  founding  a  Technical 
Institute  or  school.  We  were  all  anxious  to  secure  material  for  the  pro¬ 
grammes  of  our  individual  societies,  but  for  this  purpose  also  our  means 
were  too  limited,  and  we  could  not  afford  to  send  out  lecturers.  Other 
questions,  such  as  securing  greater  facilities  for  railway  travelling,  were 
considered  ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  railway  companies,  I  must  say  that 
the  half-hearted  manner  in  which  the  request  was  made  rendered  the 
prospect  of  failure  almost  certain.  Had  there  been  an  honorary  secre¬ 
tary  with  some  enthusiasm  for  the  work,  petitions  might  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  from  the  societies  throughout  the  country,  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  might  have  been  approached,  and,  though  it  is  easy  to  make  un¬ 
warranted  assumptions,  I  think  some  minor  concessions  would  have  been 
obtained,  if  even  a  full  measure  of  success  was  impossible. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  difficulties  of  our  position  have  been  so 
apparent  that  little  else  has  been  undertaken  other  than  the  annual 
lectures ;  but,  throughout  the  whole  of  these  four  years,  what  help  have 
we  had  from  the  parent  Society  in  accomplishing  useful  work  of  import¬ 
ance,  or  in  attempting  to  realise  Professor  Meldola’s  idea  ? 

I  think  I  may  say  that  the  assistance  has  been  merely  nominal  until 
this  year,  when  the  room  of  the  Society  was  placed  at  our  disposal  for 
the  lectures  on  the  bichromate  salts.  It  may  savour  of  ingratitude,  but 
I  venture  to  say  that  this  service  has  been  of  very  little  use.  Situate  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  the  room  is  of  no  practical  value  for  such  a 
course  of  lectures.  It  is  out  of  convenient  reach  for  most  of  the  London 
societies,  and  I  would  strongly  advise,  in  the  event  of  future  lectures, 
that  a  room  in  the  City  be  selected.  That  these  lectures  should  now  be 
the  only  useful  work  of  the  Affiliation  Committee  is  strong  evidence  in 
favour  of  Professor  Meldola’s  idea  that  a  Technical  Institute  should  have 
been  the  aim  of  the  parent  Society. 

And  now  as  to  the  future.  I  think  these  lectures,  if  they  are  to  be 
continued,  can  be  as  well  carried  on  by  the  parent  Society  alone,  and  I 
would  therefore  recommend  that  this  Society  withdraw  from  Affiliation. 

I  see  no  adequate  result  for  the  money  spent  by  the  Committee,  and  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Committee  should  be  now  dissolved.  If  other 
societies  will  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  London  and  Provincial,  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  will  have  to  reorganize  the  scheme,  carry  on  the 
work  alone,  or  abandon  it  altogether.  We  shall  then  ascertain  if  it  has 
any  real  interest  in  organizing  the  photographic  societies  throughout 
the  country  for  a  common  purpose,  whether  it  desires  to  be  the  centre 
from  which  a  Photographic  Institute  may  spring,  or  whether  it  will 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  some  other  learned  societies  and  retire  to  the 
respectability  and  somnolence  of  a  west-end  square. 

If  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  desires  to  increase  its  power  and 
influence,  it  will  keep  in  touch  with  the  best  and  largest  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  societies  throughout  the  country.  As  a  means  to  such  an  end,  I 
would  suggest  that,  in  place  of  the  Affiliation  Committee,  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  should  offer  membership  to  one  or  two  delegates 
from  each  approved  society  on  the  same  terms  of  subscription  as  to  the 
Affiliation  Committee.  It  is  as  much  as  most  of  the  societies  can  afford 
for  such  a  purpose.  A  scheme  on  these  or  similar  lines  would  gradually 
centre  activity  in  photographic  matters  in  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 
Should  any  subject  of  general  interest  then  arise,  or  should  common 
action  be  necessary,  these  members  would  feel  it  their  duty  to  ask  the 
co-operation  of  those  societies  they  represented.  In  this  way  there  would 
be  constant  means  of  communication  and  community  of  interest,  and 
the  best  blood  of  the  societies  would  be  drawn  to  the  parent  Society,  and 
it  might  then  reach  the  position  of  an  influential  body  reflecting  the 
opinions  and  aspirations  of  photographers  throughout  the  country.  A 
royal  charter  may  be  of  considerable  financial  value,  but  the  lettersF.R.P.S. 
will  be  a  mere  empty  appendage  unless  the  Society  attains  a  commanding 
position.  P.  Everitt. 


A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PROGRESS  IN  THE  NEW  RADIATION. 

[Photographic  Club.] 

When  your  Secretary  some  two  weeks  ago  kindly  asked  me  to  give  you 
an  evening’s  discourse  on  the  new  radiation,  I  felt  some  diffidence  in 
bringing  before  you  again  a  subject  which  had  been  so  ably  and  fully 
demonstrated  to  you  but  a  short  while  back  by  our  co-member,  Mr.  H. 
Snowden  Ward,  and  which  has  since  been  mentioned,  ad  nauseavi,  in  the 
professional  and  lay  press.  But,  on  second  consideration,  I  decided  that 
it  might,  after  all,  prove  interesting,  and  perhaps  useful,  to  the  members, 
or  at  least  to  those  who  follow  the  development  of  this  new  branch  of 
our  science  or  art  (?),  to  have  a  synopsis  of  the  progress  made  since  the 
first  announcement  of  the  discovery  by  Professor  Rontgen. 

It  must  have  struck  even  the  casual  observer  that  the  literature  which 
the  new  discovery  has  called  into  existence  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
scientific  evolution,  taking  into  consideration  the  very  short  time  of  its 
existence,  and  to  the  careful  and  interested  observer  the  mass  of  facts 
brought  to  light  is  bewildering,  more  especially  since  many  of  these  facts, 
or  at  least  reports,  are  so  diversified,  contradictory,  vague,  and  irrelevant. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  subject  is  so  very  abstract  and  of  such  intense 
theoretical  and  practical  interest,  that  a  systematic  and  exhaustive  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  various  rediscoveries  and  observations  would  be  by  no 


means  an  easy  task,  and  at  some  later  date  would  be  well  worth  the 
attention  of  our  great  scientists.  What  I  can  do  this  evening  is  simply 
to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  X  ray  photography,  or  shadography,  or 
radiography,  or  whatever  else  you  may  please  to  call  it,  from  five  distinct 
points:  (1)  The  question  of  priority  of  discovery ;  (2)  the  advances  made 
in  its  explanation;  (3)  the  improvements  effected  in  the  means  of 
working ;  (4)  the  practical  results  obtained ;  and  (5)  its  inherent 
possibilities. 

_  Taking  first  the  question  of  priority,  it  would  have  seemed  almost 
ridiculous  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  discuss  this  point  when  the  discovery 
was  first  announced.  But  since  then  a  host  of  disappointed,  and  up  to 
now  more  or  less  obscure,  amateur  experimenters  has  suddenly  sprung 
into  temporary  existence,  who  claim  priority,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
advisable  to  waste  your  time  in  enumerating  them  ;  but  I  should  like  to 
express  my  surprise  that  one  of  our  leading  electrical  periodicals,  in  a 
recent  interview  with  Mr.  H.  Jackson,  of  King’s  College,  has  thought  fit 
to  pose  this  gentleman  as  having  anticipated  all  Professor  Rontgen’s 
work.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  chain  of  scientific  progress  which  has 
made  Rontgen’s  discovery  possible  has  been  chiefly  made  in  England,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  use  a  very  hackneyed  expression.  The  splendid  re¬ 
searches  of  Clerk-Maxwell,  Lord  Kelvin,  Professor  Crookes,  and  Professor 
Lodge  have  decidedly  been  most  important  links,  without  which  this 
latest  addition  to  the  science  of  electro-optics  would  never  have  been 
made ;  but  the  subsequent  work  of  Hertz,  Lenard,  and  Rontgen  is 
unique,  and  ought  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of  international  jealousy. 
Science  is  the  inheritance  of  mankind,  and  its  furtherance  the  duty  of 
the  human  race  irrespective  of  nationality. 

It  is  certainly  no  mere  chance  that  great  discoveries  are  so  very  often 
made  almost  simultaneously  by  some  kind  of  mental  telegraphy,  and 
spectrum  analysis,  the  discovery  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat, 
the  telephone,  (fee.,  furnish  points  in  question ;  but  the  credit  of  every 
discovery  must  be  given  to  the  man  who  is  the  first  to  publish  and 
scientifically  investigate  it. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  dispose  of  the  second  point.  There  are  at  least  a 
dozen  different  theories  brought  forward  to  account  for  the  properties  of 
the  new  radiation,  and  some  of  these  theories,  in  order  to  sustain  their 
useless  existence,  have  to  depend  upon  most  unscientific  assumptions. 

Briefly  stated,  there  are  at  present  three  reasonable  main  directions 
along  which  the  explanation  of  the  new  rays  may  be  expected.  First, 
there  is  the  theory  that  these  radiations  are  the  long-looked-for  longi¬ 
tudinal  vibrations  of  “  ether,”  and  this  theory  has  the  weighty  support 
of  Lord  Kelvin  and  Professor  Rbntgen  himself.  The  second  theory 
(which  represents  the  majority  of  English  scientific  opinion)  is  that  the 
X  rays  are  transverse  vibrations,  similar  to  ultra-violet  waves  of  minute 
wave-length ;  and  the  third  regards  the  action  of  the  rays  as  some 
mechanical  manifestation  of  a  stream  of  material  particles  propelled 
with  tremendous  force,  somewhat  similar  to  a  refined  sandblast. 

It  would  carry  me  too  far  to  attempt  a  review  of  the  pros  and  cons  of 
these  three  theories,  and,  being  exclusively  of  an  electrical  nature,  it 
would  certainly  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  Club,  so  we  will  pass 
on  to  the  more  practical  third  point  under  consideration,  namely,  the 
improved  means  of  working  with  the  X  rays  ;  and  here  it  may  safely  be 
stated  that  the  most  important  progress  is  due  to  the  experiments  of 
English  investigators. 

When,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  Professor  Rdntgen’s  paper,  some 
few  experimenters  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess  the  necessary 
apparatus  took  up  the  work,  they  were  obliged,  owing  to  the  meagre 
working  instructions  given  by  Professor  Rontgen,  to  find  out  the  best 
practical  conditions,  and  naturally  they  started  with  Crookes’  tubes, 
which  they  happened  to  possess,  and  which  were,  as  it  turned  out  after¬ 
wards,  most  unsuitable.  In  order  to  improve  upon  their  results,  they 
tried  more  powerful  apparatus,  higher  electrical  vibration  frequencies, 
and  the  like,  and  so  we  find  Mr.  Campbell  Swinton  at  first  emphasising 
the  necessity  of  using  so-called  “  Tesla  ”  currents.  Perhaps  few  of  you 
realise  the  difficulties  and  inconvenience  of  this  otherwise  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  promising  Tesla  apparatus ;  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
requires  very  skilled  electrical  manipulation,  that  it  is  a  complicated 
arrangement,  and  that  special  tubes  are  required.  In  addition,  the 
noise  it  makes  is  sufficient  to  shake  all  but  very  hardened  nerves.  (I 
have  here  a  very  small  sample  of  this  noise,  which  I  hope  you  will 
appreciate.) 

The  chief  characteristic  of  a  “Tesla”  coil,  as  compared  with  an 
ordinary  “  Rhumkorff  ”  coil,  lies  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  latter, 
by  means  of  its  electro  magnetic  interrupter,  only  breaks  the  current 
about  150  to  250  times  per  second,  the  “Tesla”  coil  is  worked  with 
oscillating  currents  surging  to  and  fro  several  million  times  per  second, 
which  high  rate  is  attained  by  the  use  of  a  condenser  or  Leyden  jar 
spark  gap;  and  it  is  this  latter  which  causes  the  above-mentioned 
objectionable  noise. 

Very  soon,  however,  it  was  found  that  equally  good  results  could  be 
obtained  by  using  the  ordinary  induction  coil  alone,  and  so  we  find  very 
few  experimenters  using  the  “Tesla”  arrangement  to-day,  although 
Tesla  himself  has  naturally  been  working  with  his  apparatus  and 
obtained  excellent  results,  particularly  as  far  as  penetrative  power  is 
concerned.  (He  obtains  shadowgraphs  at  forty  feet  distance.) 

As  regards  the  size  of  the  induction  coils  used,  the  length  of  the  spark 
very  soon  reaches  a  limit  in  radiography,  very  long  sparks  being  un 
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pleasant  things  to  work  with,  and  also  apt  to  injure  the  tubes.  A  six- 
inch  or  eight-inch  spark  is  sufficient  for  any  case,  and  little  is  gained  by 
increasing  it. 

The  most  important  item,  however,  is  the  vacuum  tube,  and  it  is  here 
that  most  important  advances  have  been  made. 

It  was  at  first  generally  assumed  that  any  vacuum  tube  of  very  high 
exhaustion  was  suitable  for  the  work,  and  so  there  exist  a  number  of 
various  shapes,  &e.,  which,  although  of  very  good  quality  as  regards 
exhaustion,  necessitated  what  we  now  consider  long  exposures  (say, 
twenty-five  minutes  for  a  hand),  and  which  also  failed  to  give  the  desired 
definition  of  the  images.  As  long  as  a  tube  showed  the  characteristic 
apple-green  fluorescence,  it  passed  as  suitable.  Of  course,  as  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  light,  the  more  the  source  of  the  radiation  approaches  the 
size  of  a  point,  the  sharper  would  the  shadows  be,  and  this  condition  was 
far  from  being  fulfilled  in  the  early  tubes,  the  fluorescent  patch  on  the 
glass  from  which  the  X  rays  were  supposed  to  emanate  being  about  one 
to  two  square  inches  in  area,  and  so  causing  indistinct  images. 

A  really  important  step  forward  in  the  construction  of  the  tubes  was 
made  when  it  became  generally  acknowledged  that  the  place  or  point 
from  which  the  X  rays  start  is  always  that  portion  of  the  tube  where  the 
cathode  rays  (that  is,  the  stream  of  electrified  particles  shot  off  from  the 
negative  pole)  strike  against  a  solid  substance.  In  the  case  of  the  older 
tubes  with  flat  cathode  discs,  the  cathode  rays  were  a  cylindrical  bundle 
which  was  intersected  by  the  tube  wall,  and  so  produced  the  X  rays  from 
a  round  area.  (Demonstrated.)  On  making  the  cathode  a  concave  disc, 
the  cathode  rays  are  given  out  as  a  cone-shaped  bundle,  and  if  we  place 
a  solid  substance  in  or  near  the  centre  of  curvature  of  this  disc,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  its  focus,  we  have  the  X  rays  starting  from  this  focus 
point,  and  thus  get  what  we  want,  namely,  definition.  The  solid  in  the 
focus  is  mostly  a  plane  piece  of  platinum,  as  it  will  allow  no  X  rays  to 
pass  through,  it  being  very  opaque  to  them,  but  will  reflect  them  or  send 
them  all  outwards  on  to  the  object  to  be  radiographed.  This  tube,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  elaborated  by  Mr.  Herbert  Jackson,  of  King’s  College, 
is,  in  fact,  a  tube  which  has  been  used  by  Professor  Crookes  in  1877, 
although  for  different  purposes.  We  also  know  now  that  the  green 
fluorescence  is  not  essential  to  the  presence  of  X  rays,  but  is  a  secondary 
phenomenon,  so  that  a  tube  may  work  very  well,  even  if  it  remains 
almost  dark. 

Another  point  lately  recognised  is  that  the  vacuum  of  a  tube  in¬ 
creases  after  prolonged  use,  so  that  it  requires  higher  electrical  pressure 
(a  longer  spark)  to  send  the  electric  discharge  through  it.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  metal  electrodes  inside  the  tube  absorb  some  of  the  remaining 
oxygen  in  the  tube,  and,  in  order  to  bring  the  vacuum  again  to  the 
proper  degree,  the  tube  will  have  to  be  put  on  the  mercury  pump  again, 
or,  for  temporary  repair,  it  may  be  warmed,  in  order  to  liberate  the  air 
which  is  condensed  or  adhering  on  the  inner  walls. 

The  various  attempts  made  to  replace  the  glass  walls  of  the  tube, 
which  are  rather  opaque  to  the  X  rays,  by  aluminium,  are  not  practicable 
yet,  and  introduce  a  lot  of  mechanical  and  electrical  difficulties  without 
corresponding  gain. 

The  last,  but  not  least,  important  requirement  for  the  production  of 
photographic  records  of  these  shadows  is  the  plate.  It  was  at  first 
assumed  that,  as  the  new  radiation  was  most  likely  very  different  from 
light,  the  speed  of  the  plate  was  of  no  importance ;  but  I  think  every 
one  who  has  tried  his  hand  at  the  new  game  will  find  that  a  very  rapid 
plate,  and  one  which  is  rich  in  silver  or  thickly  coated,  will  give  the  best 
results. 

In  this  connexion  I  venture  to  suggest  the  value  of  intensification  in 
order  to  increase  the  contrasts  ;  and  it  has  been  my  invariable  practice, 
when  developing  radiograms,  to  underdevelop  the  plates  with  hydro- 
quinone  (giving  chalky  negatives),  and  to  strongly  intensify  them  after. 

In  confirmation  of  my  remarks  in  the  preceding  paragraph  regarding 
the  speed  of  plate  required,  I  can  only  refer  to  an  experiment  I  made 
some  few  days  ago,  when  I  had  to  increase  the  exposure  of  a  certain 
object  to  treble  the  amount.  All  other  conditions  remained  unaltered, 
but  I  was  using  a  somewhat  slower  plate. 

I  personally  do  not  think  that  very  much  can  be  done  to  improve  upon 
or  adapt  the  present  plates  for  X  ray  work,  unless  we  coat  them  more 
heavily,  and  perhaps  embody  certain  substances  like  fluor  spar  with  the 
emulsion.  This  is  likely  to  do  away  with  some  of  the  definition. 

Of  the  various  attempts  to  decrease  the  exposure  necessary  for 
shadowgraphs,  very  few  of  those  that  have  been  suggested  have  survived. 
We  hear  now  little  or  nothing  about  the  effect  of  warming  the  plate  or 
steeping  it  in  chloride  of  iron  or  sulphate  of  quinine,  &c.,  or  taking 
eosine  orthochromatic  plates. 

A  series  of  most  promising  experiments,  however,  that  have  lately  been 
carried  on  at  the  University  of  Jena  should  be  mentioned  here,  as  they 
are  likely  to  prove  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  has  been  often 
-suggested  to  increase  the  X  ray  action  by  placing  a  fluorescent  screen, 
such  as  I  shall  describe  later  on,  in  contact  with  the  film  ;  but  this 
rather  tends  to  scatter  and  diffuse  the  light,  and,  as  Professor  Oliver 
Lodge  points  out,  “  this  would  be  a  poor  exchange  for  the  straight¬ 
forward  penetrating  power  of  the  X  rays,  and  may  be  a  step  backward.” 

If,  however,  fluor  spar  in  plates  or  in  the  crushed  state  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  sensitive  film,  a  new  kind  of  rays,  likewise  invisible, 
not  fluorescing,  are  produced,  which,  acting  back  on  the  film,  increase  its 
sensitiveness  to  X  rays  about  one  hundred  times,  so  that  a  few  seconds’ 


exposure  will  produce  the  same  results  as  do  now  two  minutes  ;  but  this 
process  is  far  from  complete,  and  much  remains  to  be  done. 

There  will  be  most  naturally  a  certain  granular  or  marbled  appearance 
of  the  plate  after  development,  but  I  scarcely  think  this  matters  much, 
as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  proper  diagnosis  of  fractures  and  disloca¬ 
tions,  &c.,  and  even  the  location  of  needle  fragments,  etc.,  will  be 
possible. 

As  regards  the  practical  results  obtained,  they  have,  up  to  the  present, 
been  chiefly  of  benefit  to  the  medical  profession,  or,  more  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  to  the  surgeons.  There  are  a  few  isolated  cases  of  technical  and 
industrial  applications,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between. 

The  surgeons,  however,  have  certainly  every  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  this  latest  acquisition. 

The  number  of  bullets,  fragments  of  bones  and  needles,  found  in  the 
extremities  and  body  is  remarkable,  and  make  us  wonder  how  the  world 
got  along  before  Rontgen’s  discovery.  The  X  rays  have  been  showing 
us  foreign  bodies  accidentally  swallowed  or  lodging  in  the  pharynx  or 
gullet ;  they  have  shown  us  the  blunders  made  by  surgeons  in  setting 
fractured  bones,  &c.,  and  they  have  also  somewhat  modified  the  views 
held  even  by  eminent  physicians  as  to  the  position  of  certain  bones  in 
the  body. 

I  have  here,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Vasey,  of  the  Lancet,  some 
specimens  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  which  have  come  under  his 
notice,  and  which  I  shall  pass  round.  They  are  rough  proofs  only,  as  the 
negatives  have  been  mislaid.  In  addition,  I  pass  round  some  of  my  own 
results,  and  later  on  will  show  some  slides.  But  these  results,  perfect  as 
they  are,  do  not  suffice,  and  the  question  I  am  almost  daily  asked  by 
doctors  and  others  interested  in  the  process  of  radiography  is,  Will  it  be 
possible  to  photographically  record,  or  even  to  see  by  means  of  the  screen, 
the  internal  non-calcinous  or  non-osseous  parts  of  the  body,  such  as 
heart,  lungs,  kidneys,  <fcc.,  and  also  such  highly  inconvenient  formations 
as  gallstones,  tumours,  &c.  ?  And  the  answer  to  this  question,  which  is 
in  the  affirmative,  brings  me  to  our  next  and  last  point,  the  possibilities 
inherent  to  radiography. 

It  has  of  late  very  often  been  stated  that  the  electrician  has  done  for 
the  new  process  as  much  as  his  science  or  art  will  permit,  and  that  it  is 
now  for  the  photographer  to  further  improve  and  perfect  it,  a  prospect 
which  would  be  very  cheering,  as  it  would  add  another  very  lucrative 
field  to  the  operations  of  the  professional.  Well,  I  am  afraid  that  I 
cannot  quite  see  matters  in  this  light,  and  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

It  has  recently  been  found  that  what  we  are  wont  to  call  X  rays  are  in 
reality  a  bundle  of  X,  Y,  Z,  and  ever  so  many  more  mysterious  and 
unknown  rays,  which  have  all  different  properties —in  other  words,  that 
the  X  radiation  is  heterogeneous  (similar  to  a  bundle  of  light  rays  of 
various  colours,  which  would  affect  an  ordinary  plate  to  a  different 
degree). 

Some  of  these  rays,  let  us  say  the  X  rays,  do  not  penetrate  bones  and 
metals,  and  so  produce  the  shadow  pictures  with  which  we  are  now 
familiar.  As  all  our  results  are  so  far  alike,  save  for  details,  we  must 
assume  that  these  X  rays  are  largely  preponderating.  It  is,  however, 
possible  to  place  the  Crookes’  tube  into  such  an  electrical  condition  that 
these  bone  shadows  do  not  appear,  which  shows  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  Y  or  Z  rays  are  in  abundance,  and  of  X  rays  there  are 
but  few.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  in  this  difference  of  pene¬ 
trative  power  we  may  look  for  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  to 
make  the  whole  internal  mechanism  of  the  body  visible.  The  con¬ 
ditions  governing  this  different  emissivity  of  the  tube  are  entirely  of  an 
electrical  nature,  and  it  will  be  an  electrician,  and  not  a  photographer, 
who  will  devise  means  of  filtering  or  sifting  these  rays,  and  making  their 
separate  application  possible. 

To  put  it  in  photographic  analogy :  We  want  to  find  and  reproduce 
the  three  primary  colours,  or  any  number  of  primary  rays,  whose  aggre¬ 
gation  at  present  we  designate  as  X  rays.  Of  course,  the  photographer 
will  find  a  new  field  of  activity  through  the  new  process ;  I  have  no 
doubt  that  every  infirmary  or  hospital  will  in  future  require  its  photo¬ 
graphic  assistant,  not  only  for  the  New  Photography,  but  also  for  the 
ordinary  photographic  registration  of  cases  for  reference  purposes,  a 
thing  that  certainly  ought  to  prove  very  valuable  for  clinical  and  educa¬ 
tional  purposes. 

But  even  here  the  poor  photographer  meets  already  with  a  competitor 
in  the  shape  of  the  fluorescent  screen,  or  cryptoscope,  or  fluoroscope,  a 
most  simple  piece  of  apparatus,  which,  however,  has  had  the  distinction 
of  being  invented  four  or  five  times  during  the  last  three  months. 

Those  who  followed  the  first  scientific  reports  of  Professor  Rontgen’s 
original  discovery  will  remember  that  it  was  this  very  screen  which  led 
Professor  Rontgen  to  his  remarkable  discovery,  since  he  accidentally 
observed  fluorescence  where  he  did  not  expect  it.  A  month  after,  we 
read  most  startling  newspaper  accounts  of  Professor  Salveoni’s  discovery 
of  the  cryptoscope  to  make  the  X  rays  visible,  we  heard  of  various 
English  experimenters  improving  upon  it,  and  not  long  ago  Edison  him¬ 
self  was  magnanimous  enough  (for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  as  he  him¬ 
self  acknowledges)  to  give  to  the  world  his  fluoroscope  free  of  patents, 
&c.  Well,  all  these  full-sounding  names  denote  the  same  thing,  which 
I  propose  showing  you  to-night  if  my  tube  works  well  enough. 

The  screen  is  simply  a  piece  of  paper  coated  with  some  salt,  which, 
under  the  action  of  the  X  rays,  becomes  fluorescent.  If  we  interpose  an 
object  between  the  source  of  the  X  rays,  that  is;  the  tube  and  the  screen, 
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we  will  get  a  shadow  or  non- fluorescent  spot  on  the  screen  wherever  the 
X  rays  cannot  penetrate  the  object.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  same  as  if  you  take 
a  candle  in  a  dark  room  and  hold  between  it  and  a  ground  glass  an  object 
which  is  partly  opaque  and  partly  transparent,  you  get  a  shadow  picture 
on  the  ground  glass.  The  lantern  slide  will  make  this  clear. 

The  various  screens,  of  which  I  have  a  selection  here,  differ  only  in 
rthe  nature  of  the  fluorescent  salts. 

There  are  about  seventy -two  such  salts  known,  which  are  more  or  less 
suitable,  but  at  present  three  are  chiefly  used,  viz.,  the  original  platino- 
cyanide  of  barium,  the  platinocyanide  of  potassium  suggested  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Jackson,  of  King’s  College,  and  the  cheaper  calcium  tungstate 
.recommended  by  Edison.  The  preparation  of  the  salts  and  the  spreading 
on  the  screen  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  and  the  screens  are  at  present 
rather  expensive.  I  shall  now  try  and  show  its  detective  powers  to  the 
members  in  small  batches,  as  it  is  necessary  to  come  very  close  to  the 
screen.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  should  like  to  end  this  discourse  by 
pointing  out  that  Professor  Rontgen  certainly  deserves  all  the  more  credit 
for  his  discovery,  because  he  at  once  made  it  public  without  in  any  way 
trying  to  secure  pecuniary  advantages  from  it.  He  thus  enabled  the 
scientific  workers  of  all  countries  to  take  it  up  and  to  bring  it  to  a  pitch 
of  comparative  perfection  within  such  a  short  time  as,  of  course,  would 
not  have  been  possible  had  a  single  man,  however  prominent  and  skilled, 
tried  to  elaborate  and  improve  it. 

It  would  be  rash  at  present  to  attempt  to  predict  the  outcome  of  the 
experimenting  going  on  now,  but  it  is  certain  to  bring  us  an  appreciable 
step  nearer  to  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  nature  and  composition  of  all 
matter  and  the  fundamental  law  governing  all  existence. 

A.  W.  Isenthal. 

- — - 
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Marion’s  Adhesive  Film-holder. 

Marion  &  Go.,  Soho-square,  W. 

Users  of  cut  films,  among  whom  we  not  infrequently  count  ourselves, 
will  welcome  these  film-holders  which  consist  of  thin  sheets  of 
■ebonite,  coated  with  a  substance  that  retains  its  adhesive  properties 
unimpaired  for  many  months.  The  films  readily  adhere,  and  are  as 
readily  detachable. 

A  New  Printing  Frame. 

Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-square,  W. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  printing  frame  are  that  it  is  neat ; 
occupies  a  small  space ;  that  the  fixing  of  the  back  in  position  is  done 
by  means  of  a  downward  movement  only,  thus  obviating  any 
possibility  of  displacing  the  print,  and  that  evenness  of  pressure  over 
the  whole  of  the  plate  and  quickness  of  working  are  also  obtained. 


The  back  of  the  printing  frame  is  released  by  four  small  spring 
■catches  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  the  back  itself,  being  unequally 
divided,  allows  of  rather  more  than  half  the  print  being  examined 
when  occasion  demands.  It  is  a  capital  frame,  and,  especially  for 
securing  perfection  of  contact  in  printing,  a  point  not  always  assured 
with  ordinary  printing  frames,  should  be  found  very  useful. 


The  Wellington  Film  Varnish. 

Wellington  &  Ward,  Elstree,  Herts. 

An  excellent  varnish  for  films  is  being  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Welling¬ 
ton  &  Ward.  It  requires  no  heating.  For  use,  sufficient  varnish  is 
poured  into  a  flat  porcelain  dish,  and  a  single  film  immersed  therein.  , 
It  should  then  be  raised  by  very  slowly  lifting  from  the  solution,  and  I 
pinned  up  by  one  corner  to  dry.  The  varnish  is  primarily  intended  j 
for  use  with  the  Wellington  film,  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 


Marion’s  “Plate  Separator.” 

Marion  &  Co.,  Soho- square,  W. 

This  is  a  simple  contrivance,  designed  to  prevent  plates  damaging 
one  another  when  two  or  more  are  being  developed  in  the  same  dish. 
The  corner  of  the  plate  is  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  separator, 
which  is  apparently  made  of  celluloid,  and  cannot  then  slip  over  its 
neighbour  and  damage  the  film.  To  the  hand- camera  worker, 


especially,  with  numbers  of  plates  to  develop,  and  to  photographers 
generally,  these  handy  little  separators  should  be  a  comfort  in 
working. 

They  may  be  obtained  to  accommodate  two  or  four  plates  ;  the 
illustration  shows  one  made  to  take  the  larger  number. 


The  No.  3  (5x4)  Frena. 

R.  &  J.  Beck,  68,  Oomhill. 

Messrs.  Beck  are  introducing  a  5  x  4  Frena  which  is  slightly  more 
bulky,  and  somewhat  heavier,  than  the  quarter-plate  size,  but  is  in 
other  respects  very  much  on  the  same  model.  The  following  is  a 
description  of  the  instrument : — The  finders  are  decidedly  larger,  and 
the  Frena  magnifiers  for  photographing  near  objects  are  an  integral 
portion  of  the  camera.  Below  the  front  board  of  the  camera  is  a 
revolving  disc  of  ebonite,  which  has  five  cells  and  one  blank  space  ; 
four  of  these  cells  carry  the  four  Frena  magnifiers,  and  one  of  them 


is  an  empty  aperture.  The  edge  of  the  blank  magnifier  disc  projects 
slightly  from  the  bottom  of  the  front  board  of  the  Frena,  and  by  this 
edge  it  may  be  revolved  so  that  each  of  the  cells  may  be  respectively 
brought  in  front  of  the  lens.  To  close  the  camera,  the  blank  space 
of  ebonite  is  brought  in  front  of  the  lens.  By  revolving  it  until  the 
first  click  is  felt,  the  empty  cell  is  brought  into  position,  and  the  lens 
of  the  camera  is  opened  ;  when  this  it  done,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  uncovered  edge  of  the  disc  at  the  bottom  of  the  camera  has 
engraved  upon  it  “  distance  to  30  ft.,”  indicating  that  the  camera  as 
used  in  this  state  will  give  sharply  defined  pictures  of  all  objects 
between  the  horizon  and  30  ft.  from  the  camera,  with  the  normal 


aperture  of  the  lens /-ll.  Upon  revolving  the  disc  to  the  next  click, 
the  first  Frena  magnifier  is  brought  into  position,  and  the  engraving 
on  the  exposed  edge  of  the  disc  reads  30  ft.  to  12  ft. ;  objects  situated 
at  this  distance  from  the  front  of  the  camera  will  now  be  in  focus. 
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The  second  magnifier  gives  objects  sharp  between  12  ft.  and  64  ft. ; 
the|third  magnifier,  those  between  ft.  and  44  ft. ;  and  the  fourth, 
those  between  4  ft.  and  3J  ft.  Thus  the  camera  can  be  set  to  the 
right  focus,  according  to  the  objects  which  it  is  required  to  photo¬ 
graph,  by  the  revolution  of  this  ebonite  disc,  which  also  by  a  further 
revolution  closes  the  camera  entirely. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  description  that  a  high  degree  of  adapt¬ 
ability  to  the  varied  requirements  of  the  hand-camera  worker  has 
been  attained  with  the  No.  3  Frena,  which  we  have  no  doubt  will  be 
much  appreciated. 

Tyree’s  Litmus  Pencil. 

Thos.  Christy  &  Co.,  25,  Lime-street,  E.C. 

This  convenient  tester  has  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  pencil,  in 
which  chemically  pure  blue  and  red  litmus  are  inserted.  It  is 
stated  to  be  characterised  by  such  extreme  sensibility  that  it  will 
detect  one  part  in  a  hundred  thousand  (100,000),  whereas  litmus 
paper  can  only  detect  one  part  in  fourteen  hundred  (1400).  For  use 
it  is  directed  to  sharpen  the  ends  as  one  would  any  ordinary  lead 


pencil,  mark  on  a  strip  of  white  paper  and  insert  the  paper  in  the 
specimen  to  be  tested.  If  the  blue  changes  to  red,  acid  exists ;  if  the 
red  turns  blue,  alkali  is  discovered.  The  ends  should  be  dampened 
when  in  use.  It  is  a  handy  and  economic  device,  which  all  those 
who  have  to  do  with  chemical  reactions  will  appreciate. 


The  Sylvio  Paper. 

Wellington  &  Ward,  Elstree,  Herts. 

Messrs.  Wellington  &  Ward  send  us  samples  of  their  most 
recent  make  of  the  “  Sylvio  ”  gelatino-chloride  paper,  of  which  it  is 
only  just  to  say  that  its ,  continued  excellence  and  carefulness  of 
manufacture  entitle  it  to  a  front  place  among  print- out  papers.  We 
note  that  the  phosphate  toning  bath  is  recommended.  This,  a 
favourite  bath  with  ourselves,  gives  tones  of  a  peculiarly  rich  plum- 
coloured  hue.  Here  is  the  formula  for  those  who  are  disposed  to 
try  it : — 

Phosphate  of  soda .  40  grains. 

Gold  chloride .  2  „ 

Water .  16  ounces. 

The  bath  should  be  used  as  soon  as  it  is  mixed. 


The  Perfect  Developing  Dish. 

Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-square. 

This  dish  is  constructed  wit  h  a  well  into  which  the  plate  fits  exactly, 
the  depth  coinciding  with  the  average  thickness  of  plates  in  general 
use.  Around  the  sides  of  the  well  is  a  narrow  rabbet,  the  top  of 
which  is  flush  with  the  top,  or  film  side,  of  the  plate.  At  one  end  of 
the  rabbet  is  a  semicircular  depression  to  facilitate  the  easy  removal 
of  the  developed  plate. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  by  the  foregoing  arrangement  are 
these : — 

An  easy  uninterrupted  flow  of  the  developing  solution,  economy 
of  solution,  evenness  of  development.  The  Perfect  developing 
dish  has  evidently  been  devised  by  one  keenly  alive  to  niceties  of 
convenience  in  handling  plates  during  development.  It  embodies 
some  happy  ideas. 

Received  :  Fallowjield’s  Remembrancer  for  May.  Replete  with 
particulars  of  the  newest  introductions  upon  the  photographic 
market,  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Fallowfipld’s  ever-welcome  Remembrancer 
is  calculated  to  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  photographer. 


Metog  antr  Moteg. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.  —  Photo-mechanical  Meeting,  Tuesday, 
May  19,  at  12,  Hanover-square,  at  eight  p.m.  Photo  -  mechanical  Methods  'in 
Austria,  by  Ignatz  Herbst. 

The  Photographic  Club  —The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o’clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  May  20.  Mr.  R.  Child  Bay  ley  will  read  a  paper 
entitled  Photographic  Societies  and  Photographic  Art.  Visitors  will  be 
welcome. 


Mr.  Edison  is  reported  to  have  said  to  a  press  representative  that  he  dis¬ 
covers  “  a  great  many  things  that  I  would  be  glad  to  give  to  the  public  for 
nothing,  but  I  dare  not.  I  have  to  patent  these  things  to  save  myself  from 
defending  law  suits.  There  are  a  lot  of  sharks  in  this  world  who  are  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  look-out  for  new  things,  and,  when  one  of  them  hears  of 
something  new,  he  bustles  to  the  Patent  Oifice  to  see  if  it  is  patented.  If  it  is 
not,  he  claims  it  as  an  original  discovery,  and  tiles  his  claim.”  Then,  it 
appears,  law  suits  follow,  and  all  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  United. 
States  maintains  a  large  staff  of  examiners  in  the  Patent  Ollice. 

Derby  Corporation  Exhiiution  ok  Photographs.— This  Exhibition,  to  be 
held  in  the  Art  Gallery,  Derby,  will  open  about  July  1,  and  remain  open  ten 
weeks,  and  works  will  be  received  at  the  Art  Gallery  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday,  June  22,  23,  and  24.  The  Committee  will  award  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze  medals  for  the  best  works  exhibited  in  the  various  classes.  J urors  will 
be  appointed  to  make  the  awards,  and  the  Committee  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  to  withhold  any  of  the  medals  offered  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jurors, 
there  are  no  works  of  sufficient  merit  in  any  class  to  warrant  their  being  given. 
In  connexion  with  this  Exhibition  there  will  be  a  display  of  works  produced 
by  processes  dependent  upon  and  akin  to  photography.  All  works  must  be 
sent,  carriage  paid,  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  Crowther,  Art  Gallery,  Derby,  of 
wrhom  entry  forms  and  all  further  particulars  may  bo  obtained.’  The 
following  medals  will  be  awarded  : — Two  gold  medals,  one  for  portraits, 
groups,  or  genre  pictures  ;  one  for  landscapes,  architecture,  or  any  subject  not 
coming  under  the  above  classification.  Silver  and  bronze 
medals  in  each  of  the  following  classes  :  C,  Landscape, 
Seascape,  or  series  of ;  A,  Genre  or  Figure  Pictures, 
or  series  of ;  D,  Architecture  (interior  and  exterior),  or 
series  of ;  B,  Portrait,  or  series  of  (not  more  than  six 
frames)  ;  E,  Instantaneous  Pictures,  or  any  other  Pictures  of  special  merit 
not  included  in  the  above  classes,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  J  udges. 
The  Exhibition  will  not  include  lantern  slides. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Wolverhampton  Photographic  Society 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  5,  in  the  Assembly-room  of  the  Wolver¬ 
hampton  Blind  Institute,  Victoria-street,  a  large  company  being  present.  Tho 
Exhibition  was  regarded  as  satisfactory,  the  number  of  photographs  exhibited 
numbering  138,  besides  nearly  fifty  photographic  lantern  slides.  The  standard 
of  excellence  observed  in  former  years  was  fully  maintained.  The  Exhibition  was- 
divided  into  six  sections,  and  certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  the  best 
productions  in  each  section,  the  Judges  being  Dr.  Hall-Ed wards  and  Mr.  E. 
C.  Middleton,  of  Birmingham.  In  the  section  devoted  to  Landscapes  and  Sea¬ 
scapes,  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Perry,  for  the  photograph' 
Waiting ;  to  Mr.  J.  Gale,  for  The  Evening  Hour;  and  Mr.  G.  Hanmer,  for 
A  Lane  at  Chesterton,  in  the  Architecture  Section,  awards  were  secured  by 
Mr.  J.  Gale,  for  Stokesay  Castle ;  Mr.  H.  E.  Perry,  for  Newark  Castle  ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Stokes  for  a  view  in  Aston  Hall.  Mr.  H.  E.  Perry  was  successful  in 
the  Hand-camera  Section  with  two  views,  Inward  and  Outward  Bound  and 
Norfolk  Natives ;  in  the  Enlargements  Section,  with  a  view  of  The  Angel 
Choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  ;  and  in  the  section  devoted  to  Animal  and  Flower 
Photographs,  with  the  picture  Animal  Courtesy.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
the  lantern  slides  were  illuminated  and  shown  upon  the  screen,  Mr.  Gale 
acting  as  lanternist.  After  the  Exhibition,  awards  were  made  to  Mr.  J.  Gale 
and  Mr.  H.  Holcroft,  each  for  a  set  of  three  views.  At  the  close  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  the  Judges  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Perry,  seconded 
by  Mr.  H.  Holcroft.  In  reply,  Dr.  Edwards  said  that  the  lantern  photo¬ 
graphs  were  exceptionally  good,  and  might  be  exhibited  with  success  any¬ 
where. 


fttmtugS  of  SoctottojS. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


May. 


18., 

15., 

19., 
19., 
19., 

19., 

19., 

19., 

19., 

20., 
20. 

20., 

21. 

21. 

23. 


23-25 


Name  of  8ociety. 


North  Middlesex . 

South  London  . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society 

Brixton  and  Clapham  . 

Gospel  Oak  . 


Hackney . 

Leeds  Photo.  Society  , 
North  Surrey  . . 


Royal  Photographic  Society 

Borough  Polytechnic . 

Oroydon  Camera  Club  . 

Photographic  Club . 


Ashton-under-Lyne 

West  Surrey . 

Borough  Polytechnic . 

South  London  . 


Subject. 


Intensification  av  d  Reduction.  W.  Taylor. 
Successful,  Portraiture.  Nahum  Luboshez- 
The  Choice  of  a  Subject.  W.  S.  Horton. 
Ordinary  Meeting. 

Composition.  C.  Stone. 

(  A  Chat  about  Advantages  of  Carbon  for 
I  Makina  Enlargements.  J  A.  Sinclair. 
Platinum.  Printing.  T.  W.  Thornton. 

(  Hints  on  What  to  Do  and  What  Not  to 
(  Do  in  the  Field  during  the  Holidays, 
j  Photo -mechanical  Methods  in  Austria. 
j  Igratz  Herbst. 

Photo  Chemistru.  J  D.  Evans, 
j  A  Talk  about  Successful  Portraiture  and 
\  Bromide  Papers.  Mr.  Luboshez. 

J  Photographic  Societies  and  Photographic 
I  Art.  R  Child  Bayley. 

{General  Meeting  to  Receive  Reports  of 
the  Rambles  and  to  Compare  Results. 
Clouds  and  Cloud  Negati  es  G.  H.  James. 
Excuis  on:  Richmond  Park. 

( Excursion :  Brockeuhurst  and  New 
-!  Forest  District.  Leaders,  C.  H. 
(  Oakden  and  A.  E  Allen. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

May  12. — Ordinary  Meeting, — the  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T.  (Vice-President),  in 
the  chair. 

Election  of  Judges. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  the  following  gentlemen  had  been 
elected  to  act  as  Judges  at  the  forthcoming  Exhibition,  viz ,,.Art:  Mr.  F.  P. 
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'Cembrano  ;  Colonel  Gale ;  Mr.  B.  W.  Leader,  A.R.A.  ;  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey, 
A.R.A.;  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.  Technical:  Captain  W.  de  W. 
Abney,  C  B.,  R.E.,  &c.  ;  Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. ;  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Pringle,  F.R.M.S. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  read  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of  his 
New  Stripping  Film, 

demonstrating  the  operation  of  stripping,  and  exhibiting  specimens  of  the 
film  in  the  various  stages  of  manipulation,  which  were  fully  described  in  our 
issue  of  May  1,  page  284. 

Mr.  Alfred  Watkins  read  some  notes  on 

The  Pyro-developed  Image. 

Starting  with  the  fact  that  a  pyro-developed  image  is  warmer  in  colour  than 
that  produced  by  other  developers,  and  that  the  colour  is  dependent  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  sodium  sulphite  in  the 
developer,  he  said  that,  when  all  the  silver  was  removed  from  such  a  negative, 
a  yellow-brown  image  was  left,  varying  in  intensity  with  the  gradations  of  the 
exposure,  indicating  that  the  stain  was  not  caused  by  any  action  of  the 
reducing  agent.  Comparative  experiments  in  pyro  development,  with 
and  without  sulphite,  the  results  of  which  were  illustrated  by  means  of 
lantern  slides,  showed  that  an  equal  intensity  of  the  no-sulphite  negative 
contained  less  silver  and  more  pyro  image  than  the  negative  developed 
with  sulphite,  and  that  the  yellow  image  seetned  to  follow  the  same 
law  as  the  silver  image  in  respect  of  the  relation  between  intensity, 
exposure,  and  development.  When  negatives  developed  with  hydroqui- 
none,  rodinal,  amidol,  ferrous  oxalate,  eikonogen,  or  metol,  were  reduced 
with  cupric  bromide  and  hypo,  clear  gelatine  only  was  left,  but  pyro  metol 
gave  the  characteristic  yellow  image,  which  was  exceedingly  permanent,  for 
unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made  to  reduce  it  by  means  of  acid  alum, 
thiocarbamide,  and  other  agents.  Another  slide  showed  that  the  black  silver 
image  obtained  by  development  with  metol,  superposed  upon  the  yellow  pyro 
image,  reproduced  the  character  of  the  original  pyro-developed  negative, 
pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  was  formed  of  two  constituents,  the 
black  silver  deposit  and  the  yellow  pyro  image.  The  presence  of  free  bromine 
and  pyro  seemed  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  latter,  and,  when  suffi¬ 
cient  sulphite  was  present  in  the  developer  to  absorb  the  bromine  as 
liberated,  it  was  not  formed.  With  most  printing  papers,  the  yellow  image 
appeared  to  give  softer  gradations  than  a  black  image  of  equal  intensity  in  the 
high  lights.  Mr.  Watkins  thought  the  slight  yellow  stain,  caused  in  the  film 
by  development  with  pyro,  was  quite  distinct  from  the  yellow  image  before 
referred  to  ;  it  was  to  some  extent  removable  by  clearing  agents,  and  was 
deposited  on  exposed  and  unexposed  parts  alike.  He  had  found  that  long 
washing  before  fixing  was  a  cause  rather  than  a  preventive,  of  this  yellow 
stain.  The  gradations  of  the  yellow  image  could  not  be  accurately  estimated 
by  the  shadow  photometer,  as  used  in  the  Hurter  &  Driffield  system,  and  he 
thought  that  negatives  developed  to  give  the  black  silver  image  only  would  be 
best  suited  for  determining  the  H.  &  I),  numbers  of  plates. 

Mr.  J.  Spiller  said  that,  the  latger  the  quantity  of  alkali  present  in  a 
pyro  developer,  the  less  was  the  tendency  to  stain.  It  was  easy  to  remove 
the  stain  by  washing  with  an  alkali,  and  by  treating  a  deeply  stained  pyro- 
developed  negative  with  a  solution  of  washing  soda,  he  had  completely 
changed  its  character,  for  it  was  rendered  as  transparent  and  steely  as  one 
developed  with  metol  or  eikonogen. 

After  some  discussion, 

Mr.  FI.  Snowden  Ward  read  a  paper  on 

Dry  Plates  for  Radiography, 

detailing  experiments  with  seventeen  varieties  of  plates,  the  duration  of  the 
exposures  varying  from  one  to  four  minutes  with  a  two  to  three-inch  spa>k, 
development  being  by  means  of  a  standard  ferrous-oxalate  developer  at  60° 
Fahr.  With  regard  to  the  correspondence  between  light  sensitiveness  and 
X  ray  sensitiveness,  it  appeared  that  plates  fairly  sensitive  to  daylight  were 
needed  for  radiography,  but  some  curious  observations  were  made  ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  plate  which  read  about  130  H.  &  D.  gave  immensely  better  results 
than  plates  by  the  same  makers  reading  158  and  331.  A  plate  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  radiography  gave  a  very  dense  deposit  of  silver  all  over,  even  under 
a  safety  strip  of  copper  and  lead.  Dr.  Hesekiel  had  exposed  a  dry  plate 
beneath  a  packet  of  a  dozen  sheets  of  bromide  paper,  obtaining  good  images 
alike  on  plate  and  papers,  which  seemed  to  suggest  that  speed  would  be 
increased  in  direct  proportion  to  thickness  of  coating.  Experiments  with 
one  make  of  plate  confirmed  this  idea  ;  but,  with  a  different  plate,  the  result 
was  quite  opposite,  though  this  was  probably  due  to  an  error  on  the  part  of 
the  plate-maker  with  regard  to'  the  double  coating.  Soaking  the  plates  in 
solutions  of  fluorescent  salts  tended  rather  to  loss  of  sensitiveness  than  to  in¬ 
crease  of  speed,  and  celluloid  apparently  had  no  advantage  over  glass  as  a 
support  for  the  sensitive  film.  The  results  of  a  large  series  of  tests  were 
shown  by  means  of  tables  of  comparative  readings,  indicating,  among  other 
points,  that,  with  a  suitable  film,  increase  of  thickness  was  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage.,  and  that  the  amount  of  silver  present  was  an  important  factor. 

In  reply  to  questions,  Mr.  Ward  gave  some  details  as  to  the  precautions 
taken  in  his  experiments  to  ensure  accuracy  of  result,  and  the  meeting  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  passing  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  similar  compliments 
having  already  been  paid  to  Mes  rs.  Wellington  and  Watkins. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

May  7, — Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  had  been  going  iuto  the  question  of  the  effect  of  colour 
in  the  glass  of  winch  lenses  are  made  at  the  present  time.  There  were  some 
rather  yellowish- coloured  glasses  used  in  lenses  now,  aud  he  thought  they 
might  have  very  material  influence  on  the  rapidity  of  these  lenses.  As  a 


rough,  but  imperfect,  test,  he  took  five  different  lenses,  and  placed  them  upon 
a  piece  of  printing-out  paper  in  the  shadow  of  a  wall  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
The  lenses  included  a  Goerz,  a  Steinheil  aplanat,  a  new  single  Zeiss  lens,  a 
Concentric,  and  one  of  Swift’s,  and  were  all  at  their  full  apertures.  He  passed 
round  the  print,  with  the  images  of  varying  intensities,  remarking  that  he 
thought  the  subject  worthy  of  further  and  a  more  critical  investigation.  His 
object  was  to  test  the  absorption  of  different  specimens  of  glass,  so  as  to 
obtain  some  sort  of  factor. 

The  Chairman  suggested,  as  an  improvement,  the  removal  of  the  lenses 
from  their  mounts,  with  the  use  of  a  ground-glass  cover  to  counteract  any 
chance  interference  by  clouds,  &c.  He  recollected  an  American  exhibiting  a 
number  of  examples  of  the  effect  of  light  upon  glass  which  was  considerable. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  letter,  received  from  the  Gospel  Oak  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  asking  for  the  Association’s  co-operation  in  their  protest 
against  the  so-called  improvements  being  made  by  the  London  County  Council 
on  Hampstead  Heath.  He  thought  the  London  and  Provincial  should  give 
their  support  in  time  to  prevent  its  rural  appearance  being  spoiled. 

Mr.  Welford  agreed,  and  proposed  that  the  Gospel  Oak  Photographic 
Society  be  informed  that  the  London  and  Provincial  accord  their  warmest 
support  in  preserving  the  beauties  of  the  Heath,  and  asking  in  what  manner 
their  help  would  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  Freshwater  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried. 

Mr.  Freshwater  gave  a  verbal  description  of  Mr.  Friese  Greene’s  new 
apparatus  for  rapid  photographic  printing  for  book  illustration,  by  which 
about  2000  prints  per  hour  can  be  obtained. 

The  Affiliation  Scheme. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  as  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  Association  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies  with  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  read  a  report  on  the  subject  (see  page  312). 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  thought  that,  as  the  matter  stood  at  present,  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  left  it  to  the  societies  themselves  to  suggest  means  of 
improving  and  carrying  on  the  scheme,  a  work  which  should  be  done  by 
itself,  and  which  would  then  bring  them  the  support  required.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  would  not  be  at  all  sorry  if  the 
Affiliation  was  upset. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Drage  inquired  whether  the  Secretary  had  attempted  to  find  out 
the  views  at  present  held  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  in  the  matter.  He 
considered  it  would  be  a  pity  for  the  Association,  one  of  the  original  founders 
and  supporters  of  the  scheme,  to  be  the  first  to  wish  to  discontinue  its 
support. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  argued,  however,  that,  if  the  Affiliation  was  likely  to 
be  of  use,  it  should  have  made  more  headway  during  a  trial  of  four  years.  The 
results  of  the  first  two  years  were,  no  doubt,  fairly  good  ;  but  since  then  it  had 
got  weaker  and  weaker,  showing  there  was  no  more  interest  taken  in  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  he  was  convinced  that  it  had  lost  its  utility  and  was  on  its  last  legs. 
The  support  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  might  have  rendered  its 
existence  more  productive,  and,  having  stipulated  for  so  much  control  in  the 
management,  it  had  neglected  its  duty  sadly. 

Mr.  Welford  said  that  the  fact  that  it  wanted  so  much  control  would  show 
that  the  original  intention  of  the  Society  was  to  support  it  as  much  as  possible, 
but  he  agreed  that  it  had  failed  to  do  so. 

After  further  discussion,  Mr.  Drage  proposed  that  the  Association  continue 
its  support  for  one  more  vear.  This  was  seconded  and  put  to  the  meeting,  and 
was  carried  by  seven  to  three. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

May  6, — Mr.  Isenthal  in  the  chair. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  statement  in  the  minutes  of  a  previous  meeting, 
that  Mr.  Isenthal’s  Rhumkorff  coil  was  actuated  by  a  primary  battery,  was  an 
error.  Storage  cells  were  used  for  the  purpose.  The  two  whole  -  plate 
negatives  made  at  the  X  ray  demonstration  by  Mr.  Isenthal  were  passed 
round. 

The  Secretary  read  a  note  from  Mr.  Bedding,  expressing  his  regret  that  he 
could  not  give  his  paper  as  arranged,  and  adding  that  he  hoped  to  redeem  his 
promise  on  some  future  occasion. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Sinclair  passed  round  some  carbon  prints  by  Artigue's  method. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  the  prints,  which  were  of  great  excellence,  was  a 
fine  rendering  of  the  half-tones,  accompanied  by  considerable  pluck  and 
brilliancy.  Mr.  Sinclair’s  method  is  to  sensitise  the  Artigue  tissue  in  a  two 
per  cent,  bichromate  bath  for  two  minutes  ;  when  dry  (the  drying  does  not 
take  long),  the  tissue  is  ready  for  printing.  This  takes  about  the  same  length 
of  time  as  does  ordinary  carbon  tissue,  but  it  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
process  that  there  is  no  continuing  action.  Mr.  Sinclair  develops  his  prints  by 
placing  them  in  warm  water  at  a  temperature  of  S5J  to  90°  Fahr.,  until  the 
image  begins  to  appear  as  a  silhouette.  He  then  places  the  tissue  in  colder 
water,  temperature  of  about  60°,  and  resorts  to  the  sawdust-soup  method  of 
development.  The  sawdust  is  of  the  size  of  fine  sand,  and  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again.  Mr.  Sinclair  stated  that  he  now  used  the  same  sawdust  soup 
as  he  had  done  when  he  began  to  work  the  process.  By  means  of  the  sawdust 
and  water  the  print  can  be  locally  developed.  Generally  speaking,  prints 
made  by  this  method  yield  more  vigorous  results  than  do  either  ordinary- 
carbon  or  platinum. 

A  general  discussion  ensued  upon  the  process,  there  being  a  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  results  were  veryr  fine  indeed,  and  that  the  process  would 
afford  an  opportunity  for  such  as  were  skilful  and  careful  workers  rather  than 
for  such  as  desired  a  more  simple  method. 

Mr.  Nesbitt  passed  round  a  small  album  containing  prints  from  the  ex¬ 
posures  he  had  made  with  an  Eastman  guinea  camera  in  Paris  at  Eastertide. 

The  Club’s  special  summer  excursion  was  fixed  for  Saturday,  June  27. 
F urther  particulars  will  be  announced. 

Mr.  Child  Bayley’s  paper  on  the  20th  will  be  entitled  Photograph!  Societies 
and  Photographic  Art. 
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Brixton  and  Clapliam  Camera  Club. — May  5,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coade  (President) 
in  the  chair. — A  lantern  lecture  on 

India  and  Burma 

was  given  by  Dr.  Cuthbert  Wyman,  of  the  Putney  Photographic  Society. 
This  gentleman’s  slides  were  of  exceptional  interest,  and  gave  one  a  vivid  con¬ 
ception  of  that  part  of  the  globe  in  regard  to  its  scenery,  architecture,  and 
native  characteristics,  the  frequent  applause  evidencing  the  appreciation  of  a 
good  thing  by  the  audience.  The  subject  lor  next  meeting  (May  19)  is 
Enlarged  Paper  Negatives ,  and  is  by  Mr.  H.  Stuart,  of  the  North  Middlesex 
Photographic  Society. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society. — May  5,  Annual  General  Meeting. — The 
Society’s  balance-sheet  and  report  showed  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  affairs. 
The  members  heard  with  regret  that  Mr.  W.  Fenton-Jones  did  not  seek  re- 
election  to  the  office  of  Hon.  Secretary,  on  account  of  pressure  of  business. 
However,  no  one  being  willing  to  take  bis  place,  he  was  persuaded  to  resume 
the  duties  for  at  least  one  year  longer.  Mr.  H.  Rose  also  sought  retirement 
from  the  post  of  Hon.  Lanternist,  but  he  consented  to  act  again  pro  tern.  As 
a  result  of  the  election,  the  new  Council  is  as  follows  : — President :  Mr. 
Thomas  Bedding,  F.R.P.S.  —  Council:  Messrs.  L.  S.  Wilks,  F.  Gosling, 
W.  Rawlings,  F.  Houghton,  A.  Barker,  E.  Puttock,  Dr.  Roland  Smith,  and 
Major  C.  Woolmer  Williams.  —  Hon.  Lanternist :  Mr.  A.  Rose.  —  Hon. 
Treasurer  :  Mr.  J.  0  Grant. — Hon.  Secretary:  Mr.  W.  F.  Fenton-.Jones. — 
Hon.  Assistant  Secretary :  Mr.  A.  D.  Fort. — lion.  Excursion  Secretary  and 
Curator :  Mr.  A.  Dean. 

On  May  7,  a  very  successful  lecture  and  demonstration  of  the  X  rays  was 
given  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Greenhill,  at  the  Morley  Hall,  to  a  large  audience.  In 
the  course  of  the  lecture  Mr.  Greenhill  took  a  number  of  radiographs  of  various 
objects,  and  the  plates  were  developed,  lantern  slides  reduced  from  the 
negatives  by  Dr.  Roland  Smith  and  Mr.  Rawlings,  and  shown  on  the  screen  at 
the  close  of  the  lecture. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.— May  4,  Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  W.  Thomas,  Chairman  of  the  Affiliation  Committee,  gave  an 
address  on 

Pictorial  Work  with  the  Hand  Camera. 

He  said  that  hand-camera  work  had  been  despised  and  looked  down  upon  by 
sertain  persons,  but  he  himself  believed  that  pictorial  records  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  the  hand  camera,  and  the  best  test  of  the  sincerity  of  the  belief 
was  the  practising  of  it.  Misconception  exists  as  to  what  are  the  necessary 
fixtures.  The  first  is  a  good  lens,  of  not  too  short  a  focus  (five  inches  or  five  and 
a  half  inches)  on  a  quarter-plate.  The  larger  the  available  working  aperture  the 
better.  He  had  one  which  could  be  used  at  5-6,  if  necessary.  Two  fairly  large 
finders  will  be  found  to  be  important  features  and  have  considerable  bearing 
upon  the  results.  They  should  include  as  much  of  the  view  as  the  lens  does 
on  the  plate  ;  if  they  include  more,  that  portion  should  be  stopped,  but  by 
the  use  of  black  paper  or  black  varnish.  The  shutter  should  have  means  to 
vary  the  speed  ;  the  one  he  used  (Thornton-Pickard)  he  considered  too  fast,  as 
it  could  not  be  set  at  less  than  one-fifteenth  of  a  second  without  setting  it  for 
time  exposures.  The  use  of  plates  or  films  is  a  mere  detail  of  convenience. 
Mr.  Thomas  followed  by  making  some  remarks  on  the  composition  of  pictures, 
illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  explained  some  of  the  rules  underlying  the  com¬ 
position  of  pictures  which  he  brought  with  him.  In  answer  to  questions,  it 
transpired  that  the  lenses  used  by  the  lecturer  were  Wray’s  and  Taylor, 
Taylor,  &  Hobson’s,  and  his  favourite  plates  were  Lumiere’s  Series  A.  In  reply¬ 
ing  to  the  vote  of  thanks,  he  said  the  three  important  points  he  should  like  to 
leave  behind  were  :  (1)  that  it  was  advisable  to  strive  for  perfection  in  tech¬ 
nique,  and  then  to  use  it  wisely ;  (2)  mere  material  for  subject  is  of  minor 
importance,  success  in  the  treatment  of  it  is  the  measure  of  success ;  and 
(3)  in  every  pictorial  effect  very  little  detail  is  necessary.  Mr.  G.  H.  Cricks 
showed  and  explained,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Whittingham  &  Co.,  a 
large  number  of  hand  cameras.  The  arrangements  for  the  three  days’  outing  to 
the  New  Forest,  at  Whitsuntide,  were  discussed. 

Carlisle  and  County  Amateur  Photographic  Society.— The  Eleventh  Annua1 
1  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Viaduct  Hotel,  Carlisle,  on 
Wednesday,  May  6.  Mr.  William  Wright  was  voted  to  the  chair,  and  there 
was  a  fair  attendance.  The  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  John  Robson,  presented  the 
financial  statement  for  the  year,  which  showed  that  over  15L  stood  to  the 
credit  of  the  Society.  The  meetings  of  the  winter  session  have  been  fairly 
well  attended,  and  included  lantern  exhibitions  of  the  following  : — Set  of 
slides  by  Mr.  Paul  Lange,  prize  slides,  also  an  exhibition  of  members’  slides 
at  last  ordinary  meeting.  A  long  and  animated  discussion  ensued  with 
reference  to  an  extension  of  the  Society’s  usefulness  to  the  youDger  members, 
whereupon  it  was  resolved — “  That  a  room  should  be  obtained  for  five  winter 
months  ;  that  the  Society  should  meet  once  a  fortnight  ;  that  demonstrations 
of  processes  be  given  ;  and  that  there  be  papers  and  discussion  upon  photo¬ 
graphic  matters,  in  addition  to  the  annual  lantern  meetings.”  It  was  decided 
that  print  and  lantern-slide  competitions  be  held  amongst  the  members.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  office-bearers  for  1896-7  : — President :  The 
Mayor  of  Carlisle. — Vice-Presidents  :  Messrs.  R.  Maclaren,  M.P.,  and  Warwick 
Hele. — Committee:  Messrs.  J.  Beaty,  J.  Forsyth,  R.  M.  Hill.  W.  Milburn, 
and  W.  Wright  —Hon.  Secretary:  Mr.  J.  S.  Atkinson. — Hon.  Assistant 
Secretary :  Mr.  Samuel  W.  B.  Jack,  7,  Petteril  Bridge-terrace. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.— May  6. — The  Edinburgh  Photographic 
Society  had  under  discussion 

The  Hand  Camera. 

The  subject  was  introduced  by  Mr.  C.  Fraser,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Oliphant,  M.A., 
presided.  Some  fourteen  kinds  of  hand  cameras  were  shown  by  different 
members,  the  pocket  Kodak  being  the  smallest,  and  a  half-plate  camera  the 
largest.  Most  of  the  members  seemed  to  prefer  plates  for  snap-shot  work,  but 
some  of  the  best  workers  advocated  the  use  of  films,  Mr.  F.  P.  Moffat  and  Mr. 
-  James  Patrick  (Vice-Presidents)  both  speaking  favourably  of  the  latter.  In 
speaking  about  films,  Mr.  Patrick  strongly  deprecated  the  habit  which  some 
workers  have  of  developing  a  large  number  at  once.  One  at  a  time,  he  said, 
was  all  that  could  be  undertaken  if  perfect  results  were  hoped  for.  He  men¬ 


tioned  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  a  number  of 
films  into  a  large  dish  of  developer,  and  giving  the  whole  an  occasional  htir 
with  a  stick.  This  worker  miyht  get  one  or  two  passable  negatives  out  of  the 
lot. 

Ai’RiL  13. — A  joint  meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  with  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  former  Society,  i:i 
George-street,  when  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives  delivered  his  lecture  on  the 
Photochromoscopk. 

There  was  a  large  audience,  and  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Professor 
Armstrong,  President  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Mr.  Ives  was  heartily  thanked 
at  the  close  of  the  lecture. 

Photographic  Society  of  Ireland. — May  8,  Professor  J.  A.  Scott  (Pre¬ 
sident)  in  the  chair. — Subjects, 

Odds  and  Ends, 

by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gane  ; 

The  Zeiss  and  Tayl<  >r  Lenses, 

by  Professor  Scott.  Odds  and  Ends  consisted  in  the  demonstration  of  lantern 
slides,  with  description  of  various  subjects  taken  during  the  season  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Gane,  and  which  comprised  chiefly  sea  pictures  and  yachting  studies,  some 
of  which  were  certainly  of  the  highest  order.  Mr.  Gane's  works  showed  careful 
treatment,  and  were  marked  with  a  good  deal  of  observation  of  subjects  which 
lent  themselves  to  pictorial  effect.  His  efforts  were  received  by  the  audience 
with  merited  applause.  Professor  Scott  described  very  lucidly,  and  in  an 
interesting  way,  a  difficult  subject  for  the  popular  taste.  The  Professor  ex¬ 
plained  and  showed  by  diagrams  and  various  photographs  the  results  produced 
by  astigmatic  lenses,  and  compared  them  with  those  doue  by  the  Goerz,  the 
Zeiss,  and  the  Cooke  lenses,  of  which  he  gave  lengthened  descriptions  of  their 
structure,  and  showed  the  degree  of  freedom  from  astigmatic  defects.  He 
thought  the  Cooke  lens,  while  producing  results  equal  to  the  foreign  makers, 
had  the  advantage  of  being  very  much  less  costly.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
evening,  a  test  was  made  with  the  oxyhydrogen  light  against  the  oxyl-ether  jet ; 
the  former  proved  the  brighter  of  the  two,  while  the  latter  was  a  quieter  light, 
colder  in  colour  and  less  hurtful  to  the  eyes. 

- - 

patent  JLetosf. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  April  29  and 
May  6,  1896  : — 

Frames. — No.  8804.  “Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Frames  for  Holding 
and  Displaying  Photographs  and  the  like.”  R.  B.  Miller. 

Colour  Photography. — No.  8865.  “  Improvements  in  Colour  Photographs 

and  Apparatuse  for  use  therein.”  B.  J.  Edwards. 

View-finder. — No.  9139.  “  An  Improved  Photographic  View-finder.”  S.  J. 

Levi  and  A.  J,  Jones. 

Hand  Cameras. — No.  9309.  “Improvements  in  Hand  Cameras.”  S.  Heb- 

BLEWHITE. 

- ♦ - 

©omsponheneg. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 


REPRODUCTION  OF  DIFFRACTION  GRATINGS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — From  the  report  of  the  Camera  Club  Conference,  I  see 
that  the  discussion  of  the  difficulty  that  I  had  met  with  in  removing  the 
turpentine  after  development  of  a  bitumen  grating  has  obscured  the  fact 
that  I  have  done  many  successful  copies  (one  was  handed  round)  by 
this  process,  with  one  not  only  much  more  brilliant  than  the  original, 
but  brighter  than  copies  by  any  other  process.  The  difficulty  referred  to 
is  serious  only  when  the  development  is  pushed.  Otherwise  the  turpentine 
can  be  removed  without  trouble,  either  by  washing  with  water  or  by  cen¬ 
trifugal  foie?. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Rayleigh. 

10,  Downing -street,  Whitehall ,  S.  W.,  May  6,  1896. 


,  FINDERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  read  with  some  surprise,  in  your  issue  of  April  17,  that 
a  patent  has  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Fraas  for  view-finders  consisting 
of  a  variety  of  combinations  of  prisms  and  lenses,  or  of  plane  and  curved 
surfaces  in  prisms.  I  do  not  see  how  a  combination  of  an  ordinary  lens 
and  a  prism  would  have  any  advantage  over  a  lens  with  an  inclined  mirror, 
and  it  would  be  much  more  expensive  ;  but  the  combination  of  curved 
and  plane  surfaces  in  a  prism  has  been  used  for  tinders  in  our  hand 
cameras  for  some  time,  our  first  finders  of  that  sort  having  been  made 
something  like  two  years  ago.  We  have  now  on  hand,  in  various  stages 
of  manufacture,  more  than  a  thousand  finders,  consisting  of  prisms  with 
one  face  formed  into  a  convex  lens ;  and,  although  we  no  longer  use  them 
in  our  hand  cameras,  for  the  reason  that  the  variation  of  tne  image  in 
the  finder  with  the  position  of  the  head  makes  it  difficult  to  arrange  the 
picture  accurately  with  them,  we  certainly  do  not  propose  to  abandon  our 
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prior  rights  in  connexion  with  them.  Besides  the  prisms  with  convex 
surface,  we  have  experimented  with  a  prism  with  concave  surface,  which 
also  makes  a  brilliant  finder,  with  some  curious  properties. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  T.  M.  Clark,  Treasurer. 

The  Technical  Company ,  22,  Congress-street,  Boston,  April  28,  1896. 


ASSISTANTS  AND  THEIR  GRIEVANCES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  previous  correspondence  concerning 
assistants  and  their  grievances,  it  seems  that  operators  and  assistants, 
&e.,have  grown  stronger  on  the  subject  of  a  union  ;  innumerable  schemes 
have  been  put  forth  with  a  view  to  improving  their  lot,  but  little  reform 
has  been  effected.  The  reason  for  these  repeated  failures  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Many  assistants  have  failed  to  grasp  the  important  fact  that 
a  union  is  necessary,  and,  until  they  do,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  away 
with  existing  grievances. 

Of  the  many  letters  which  I  have  read  in  the  Journal,  not  one  has  a 
word  to  say  concerning  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  reception-room 
young  ladies,  employed  by  a  firm  of  cheap  photographers  (this  firm  is,  I 
should  say,  indicated  by  a  retoucher  of  thirty  years’  standing),  who  suffer 
under  the  same  grievances  as  the  operators  and  retouchers  ;  receive  12s. 
per  week,  for  which  they  work  from  9  till  8,  with  hardly  any  time  for 
meals.  They  also  work  on  all  bank  holidays,  and  are  bullied  should  they 
not  “  table  sitters  ”  well.  Should  the  takings,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  be 
short,  they  are  required  to  make  up  the  same  out  of  their  hard-earned 
wages. 

At  one  studio  where  I  was  retouching,  a  parcel  was  delivered,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  head  of  the  firm,  with  1/.  to  pay.  The  money  was  paid, 
and,  when  the  head  arrived  and  opened  the  parcel,  it  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  a  brick.  The  operator,  a  “  mere  lad,”  was  bullied  and  told  he  would 
have  to  refund  the  sovereign,  which  he  did.  This  operator  was  receiving 
25s.  per  week.  The  majority  of  assistants  employed  by  this  firm  are 
mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  head  of  the  firm.  In  other  firms, 
assistants  work  in  the  most  friendly  and  cordial  relations.  Why  not  in 
this  firm  ?  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  they  work  their  hands  till 
illness  overtake  them,  and  are  compelled  to  lay  up,  when  they  are 
stopped  for  same. 

With  regard  to  the  Union,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  rather  uphill  work  to 
get  together  20 1.  the  sum  suggested  by  Mr.  Randall  to  start  a  Union  with, 
unless  some  kind  friend  comes  forward  with  that  amount.  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  once  a  Union  is  started  it  would  be  a  great  success  ; 
but,  failing  this,  I  hasten  to  join  in  the  excellent  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Randall,  that  assistants  should  join  the  Shop  Assistants’  Union,  when 
they  could,  by  every  legitimate  means,  endeavour  to  secure  that  justice 
which  hitherto  has  been  denied  them. 

I  would  commend  to  all  workers,  specially  those  employed  by  this 
sweating  firm,  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard  of  late,  to  the  above 
Union,  whose  objects  3eem  to  cover  all  their  grievances.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  small,  and  it  now  remains  for  all  workeis  to  join  in  large 
numbers. 

I  am  sure  the  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Randall,  who  has  so 
eloquently  pleaded  their  cause  in  the  correspondence  columns  of  the 
Journal,  and  who  is  now  devoting  himself  to  the  redressing  of  their 
grievances,  and  to  this  end  he  should  secure  the  co-operation  of  all 
workers  in  this  profession. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  All  employes  of  the  cheap  firm  must  have 
hailed  with  intense  satisfaction  the  letters  which  you  have  so  kindly 
published  from  time,  and  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  and  cordially  for 
the  assistance  you  have  always  given  to  operators  and  assistants  generally 
to  make  known  their  grievances  — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  W. 

London,  May  9,  1896. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Since  my  letter  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Journal,  I  have  received  a  communication  from  the  friends  of 
“  L.  C.,”  putting  me  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the 
identity  of  her  employer.  After  considering  these  particulais,  I  am 
surprised  at  the  mildness  and  the  moderation  of  language  with  which 
Julia  Dawson  stated  the  case  of  “  L.  C.”  in  the  Clarion. 

I  believe  it  would  not  be  possible  to  find  in  our  industrial  system 
another  instance  of  such  abuse  of  power,  of  absolutely  unnecessary 
interference  with  employes  by  meddlesome  regulations,  of  grinding  down 
of  wages,  forcing  the  recipients  to  the  verge  of  crime,  of  unhealthy  and 
unsanitary  conditions,  of  total  want  of  consideration,  of  dedght  in  in¬ 
flicting  pain  upon  employes  out  of  mere  wantonness,  of  a  spirit  of  vin¬ 
dictiveness  and  of  a  spitefulness  which  passes  belief.  Harsh  treatment 
and  sharp  practices  might  be  expected  from  an  employer  engaged  in 
running  a  business  which  depends  on  cutting  prices,  and  who  makes  his 
profits  out  of  the  ruin  and  bankruptcy  of  his  fellow-employers  ;  but,  in 
this  case,  even  this  extenuating  circumstance  is  wanting. 

“  L.  C.”  is  employed  by  a  leading  lady  photographer,  who  charges  for 
her  work  a  sum  nearer  three  guineas  than  five  shillings  a  dozen.  Her 
patrons  come  from  amongst  the  wealthiest  and  the  highest  in  the  land, 
her  praises  are  sung  by  many  fashionable  journals,  and  her  work  is 


reproduced  week  by  week  in  the  pages  of  the  leading  illustrated  papers. 
This  lady,  when  not  otherwise  engaged,  occupies  her  time  in  interviewing 
journalists,  airing  her  views  on  the  emancipation  of  women,  and  in¬ 
forming  all  and  sundry  about  the  two  and  three  guineas  per  week  she  is- 
paying  in  wages  to  the  women  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  her 
employ.  This,  however,  is  only  her  fun ;  these  fabulous  wages  are 
purely  mythical ;  the  plain  matter  of  fact  is  she  pays  none  more  than  a 
pound,  and  out  of  very  many  spotters  the  average  pay  is  a  paltry  12  s. 
per  week. 

Can  any  one  come  forward  and  assert  that  12s.  per  week  is  a  living 
wage?  Every  one  knows  perfectly  well  it  is  not  a  living,  but  a  starva¬ 
tion,  wage.  A  good  spotter  is  worth  at  the  least  15.s.  per  week,  and  only 
last  week  an  advertisement  appeared  in  this  Journal  offering  16s.  per 
week  for  a  spotter,  and  that  to  commence  !  It  would  be  idle  to  urge  that 
these  girls  are  incompetent,  and  not  worth  more  than  they  receive, 
because  I  know  for  a  fact  that  they  would  not  be  in  the  place  a  single 
day  if  they  were  not  up  to  their  work. 

Three  shillings  per  week  added  to  the  wages  of  these  girls  would  mean 
an  enormous  difference  to  them,  yet,  for  a  miserable  SI.  15s.  out  of  a 
weekly  profit  of  100Z.,  this  model  employer,  who  is  supposed  to  be  doing 
so  much  for  her  sex,  does  not  hesitate  to  inflict  a  starvation  wage,  and 
the  consequent  intolerable  suffering  upon  her  less  fortunate  sisters  who 
are  within  her  power.  She  also  adds  insult  to  injury  by  loudly  proclaim¬ 
ing  to  the  world  what  large  salaries  she  pays  to  her  employes,  creating 
the  impression  that  a  spotter  iu  her  establishment  receives  a  iarger  salary 
than  an  operator  in  the  studios  of  the  common  or  garden  photographer. 

Insult  and  cruelty  are  much  harder  to  bear  than  low  wages,  and  in 
the  case  of  “  L.  C.,”  as  in  nearly  all  cases  of  dissatisfaction,  the  former 
and  not  the  latter  is  the  primary  source  of  complaint.  The  rule  against 
talking,  which  is  here  enforced,  is  as  stupid  as  it  is  overdone.  Surely  it 
would  not  be  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  incessant  chattering 
and  absolute  silence.  Other  employers  can  do  it,  and  why  not  the 
employer  of  “  L.  C.?” 

This  “  system  of  slavery,”  to  quote  the  fearless  Julia  Dawson,  cannot 
possibly  last  if  a  business  is  to  prosper.  The  employer  who  is  the  enemy 
of  his  workpeople  will  find,  sooner  or  later,  that  it  is  a  policy  that  fails, 
even  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  carries  with  it  the  elements  of 
its  own  destruction.  Unfortunately,  the  actions  of  an  individual  reflect, 
upon  the  whole  profession,  and  I  trust  photographers,  for  the  credit  of 
their  craft,  will  come  forward  and  give  an  emphatic  declaration  that 
these  actions  do  not  receive  their  approval. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

18,  Canbury  Park-road,  Kingston-on-Thames.  John  A.  Randall. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  letter  by  John  A 
Randall,  which  appeared  in  your  last  issue,  advocating  the  formation  of 
a  Union  of  Photographic  Assistants  or  the  alternative  of  joining  the  Shop 
Assistants’  Union. 

My  personal  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  “fewer  unions  and  more 
union,”  and,  seeing  that,  as  Mr.  Randall  says,  the  objects  of  a  Photo¬ 
graphic  Assistants’  Union  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  ours,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  advise  the  photographic  assistants  to  join  the  National 
Union  of  Shop  Assistants,  Warehousemen,  and  Clerks,  and  strengthen 
an  organization  that  has  now  got  over  the  inevitable  initial  difficulties 
in  connexion  with  the  formation  of  every  union. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  assist  in  paying  the  expenses  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  formation  of  branches,  and  will  be  glad  to  communicate 
with  any  assistant  desirous  ot  seeing  a  branch  started  where  there  is 
a  reasonable  chance  of  success.  I  will  be  glad  to  forward  a  copy  of 
our  rules  on  application,  and  give  any  other  inlormation  I  can. — I  am 
yours,  &c.,  Jas.  Macpherson,  General  Secretary. 

National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants,  Warehousemen,  and  Clerks, 

Head  Office,  55  and  56,  Chancery -lane,  London,  W.C. 

THE  BRADFORD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  grieves  me  to  see  that  you  have  allowed  your  columns 
to  become  the  medium  of  a  slur  being  cast  upon  certain  members  of  the 
above  Society,  who  have  done  their  level  best  to  further  its  interests. 
Nobody  but  those  closely  connected  with  the  same  know  to  what  a  great 
extent  jealousy,  back-biting,  and  other  evils  have  been  carried  on  ;  the 
proceedings  have  been  a  disgrace  to  the  Club. 

A  certain  clique,  by  some  means  or  other,  got  into  office  last  year,  and 
attempted  to  use  the  Society  as  a  means  of  pushing  their  goods,  and 
this  year  a  change  was  planned  by  the  so-called  “opposition  party” 
(who  are  real  amateurs).  The  consequence  was,  the  trade  was  thrown 
out,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  clique  to  which  your  last  week’s  corre¬ 
spondent  belongs.  The  same  person  reported  in  the  local  press  only 
those  reports  that  suited  him,  and,  when  one  of  the  officials  “  with  whom 
the  Secretary  cannot  work  in  harmony  ”  won  a  prize,  it  was,  of  course, 
not  recorded  ;  but  when  another  prominent  member  wrote  one,  and  sent 
it  to  a  contemporary,  he  was  called  all  the  names  not  to  be  found  in  the- 
Prayer-book.  Another  member  nearly  lost  his  position  through  an  inter¬ 
fering  official  telling  his  employer  that  he  called  him  (his  employer,  “  the- 
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boss,”  and  numerous  other  mis-Btatements.  In  short,  he  (the  employe ) 
•will  never  again  be  trusted.  Another  official  (a  professional)  once  treated 
an  amateur  demonstrator,  who  was  giving  his  fellow-workers  an  insight 
into  the  mysteries  of  carbon,  in  a  most  unpleasant  manner  by  “  corner¬ 
ing  ”  and  other  ungentlemanly  exclamations. 

I  write  this  in  the  hope  that,  out  of  common  fairness,  you  will  give  the 
5‘  other  side  ”  a  hearing,  and  not  let  your  readers  go  away  with  the  idea 
your  last  issue  would  give. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

A  Disgusted  Committeeman. 


THE  LILLE  (FRANCE)  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Kindly  permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  British  ex¬ 
hibitors  to  the  above,  for  which  I  can  now  supply  entry  forms  and  all  infor¬ 
mation.  Only  works  of  artistic  merit  will  be  accepted,  and  they  have  to 
pass  a  Selection  Committee,  composed  of  five  artist  painters  and  two 
.photographers.  There  are  no  awards,  but  each  accepted  exhibitor  will 
receive  a  commemorative  plaque  or  medal,  engraved  by  M.  Edgar 
Boubry,  Director  of  the  School  of  Arts,  Lille.  Entry  forms,  duly  filled 
up  and  signed,  must  reach  me  on  or  before  June  1,  and  the  frames  on  or 
before  June  10.  The  frames  can  be  sent  to  my  office,  from  whence  they 
•will  be  dispatched  in  a  joint  case  or  cases,  and  the  carriage  to  Lille  and 
back  will  be  equitably  proportioned.  I  do  not,  however,  accept  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  beyond  making  the  necessary  arrangements  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  get  them  carried  out.  Exhibitors  at  Harlem  and  Paris  can  have 
iheir  work  sent  on  to  Lille. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Walter  D.  Welford. 

“  Photographic  Review  ”  Office ,  15,  Farringdon-avenue,  London.  E.C. 


to  ©omgpowJmttjS. 


All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden ,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street , 
Covent  Garden ,  London. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

E.  S.  (Baker,  82,  Bristol-street,  Birmingham, — Photograph  of  Aston  Villa  Football 
Club,  League  Champions,  1895-6. 

Alfred  Ernest  Harris,  44,  Partridge-road,  Roath,  Cardiff. — Photograph  of  a  Mosaic  of 
Photographs,  viz.,  Waterfalls,  Hotel,  and  a  Portrait. 


“ Cloudy;”  Albert;  W.  R.  F. ;  Alfred  Freke;  W.  H.  Hill,  and  others. — 
Received.  In  our  next. 

Metric  Formulae. — J.  Liddy.  Thanks  ;  closer  inspection  will  show  you  that 
it  was  a  misprint. 

Colour  of  Negative  and  its  Effect  in  Printing. — Formula.  The  subject 
referred  to  was  probably  a  discussion  at  the  Photographic  Club.  If  so, 
it  will  be  found  on  page  236  of  the  current  volume. 

J.  E.  G.  (Venice) — A  somewhat  difficult  question  to  answer,  but  we  have  had 
the  most  favourable  experience  of  Adams’s  and  Newman  &  Guardia’s 
changing  hacks.  Shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  further  if  we  can. 

Photograph  of  Edison. — Charles  Wilcox  writes  :  “Is  it  possible  to  get  a 
photograph  in  London  of  Mr.  Edison,  the  inventor  ?  Silver  print  pre¬ 
ferred.  ” — Inquire  of  Mr.  Spooner,  Strand ;  Messrs.  Marion,  Soho- 
square  ;  Messrs.  Mansell,  Oxford-street,  W. 

Stains  on  Cloth. — A.  E.  Lane.  Unless  we  knew  the  composition  of  the  dye, 
which  you  have  not  stated,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  what  will 
remove  the  stains.  Probably,  however,  whatever  would  remove  the 
stains  would  also  alter  the  colour  of  the  cloth  where  the  stains  were. 

Coarseness  of  Grain  in  Negatives.— T.  Hendy.  The  coarseness  of  the 
grain  is  due  to  the  emulsion,  and  not  to  the  method  of  development. 
Some  very  rapid  plates,  such  as  those  you  have  evidently  been  using, 
have  a  very  coarse  grain.  As  a  rule,  the  slower  plates  are  the  finer  is 
the  grain. 

Spotting  Colour. — W.  R.  H.  asks:  “Can  you  advise  me  where  to  get  a 
spotting  colour  for  enamelled  pictures,  as  the  ordinary  spotting  colour 
comes  off  during  enamelling?” — Colours  for  the  purpose  are  supplied 
by  most  photographic  dealers.  If  yours  does  not  supply  them,  you  can 
get  them  from  Mr.  Rudowsky,  Guildhall-chambers,  E.C. 

Right  to  Photograph. — C.  W.  E.  says  :  “There  is  to  be  a  flower  show  and 
fSte  in  our  neighbourhood  at  Whitsuntide,  to  he  held  in  a  private  park. 
The  admission  will  be  Is.  I  applied  to  the  Secretary  for  permission  to 
photograph  in  the  grounds  on  the  day,  and  especially  a  ceremony  that 
is  to  take  place.  He  said  the  Committee  had,  for  a  consideration  to  the 
charity,  sold  the  right  to  another  photographer.  Can  you  tell  me  if  I 
pay  my  shilling,  and  another  for  my  assistant,  for  admission,  they  can 
legally  prevent  me  from  taking  such  negatives  as  I  choose?” — Yes, 
certainly,  as  the  grounds  are  private  property. 


Enamelling  Silver  Prints.— T.  Mathias.  The  cause  of  the  collodion  In¬ 
coming  ropy,  and  flowing  with  difficulty,  after  a  few  plates  have  be.  n 
coated,  is  the  evaporation  of  the  solvents.  The  collodion  should  In- 
thinned  with  ether  and  alcohol— say,  five  parts  of  the  farmer  to  OM 
of  the  latter,  as  the  ether  evaporates  more  quickly  than  the  spirit. 

Enlarging. — Enlarger.  1.  Cover  the  window  with  one  or  more  thicknesses 
of  ground  glass,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  sunlight.  2.  Yes, 
certainly,  if  the  optical  arrangements  are  good,  as  they  are  in  the  various 
apparatus  supplied  specially  for  the  work.  3.  You  had  better  use  the 
formula  recommended  by  the  makers  of  the  paper  you  employ.  What 
would  be  the  best  developer  for  one  brand  of  bromide  paper  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  for  any  other. 

Studio  and  Building  Laws.— Stopped.  See  reply  to  “S.  W.  B.”  If  the 
Town  Council  have  served  you  with  notice  to  pull  down  the  studio,  we 
can  only  assume  it  is  within  its  light  in  doing  so.  Of  course,  you  can 
fight  the  matter  out  in  a  court  of  law  ;  but  that  will  cause  delay,  and 
involve  some  expense  if  you  gain,  and  very  much  more  if  you  lose. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  modify  the  structure  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  authorities,  which  do  not  seem  very  much,  after  all, 
and  thus  save  time  (and  the  season  is  advancing)  and  cost  ? 

Studio. — S.  W.  B.  The  design  for  studio  shown  in  sketch  B  will  be  the  best 
in  every  respect.  Also  the  dimensions  are  good.  The  other  part  of 
your  letter  is  not  so  easy  to  answer,  because  so  much  depends  upon  the 
by-laws  of  the  district  in  which  you  reside.  We  may  say,  however, 
if  it  were  in  the  metropolis,  the  building  would  not  be  allowed  to  be  put 
up,  of  the  materials  proposed,  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  house. 
Our  suggestion  is  that  you  submit  plans  to  the  town  authorities,  and 
got  their  approval,  before  commencing  the  erection. 

Bromide  Prints  for  Platinum.—  C.  and  C.  S.  write  :  “  We  know  for  a  fact 
that  a  photographer  here  is  regularly  supplying  his  customers  with 
bromide  paper  prints  as  platinotypes,  and  for  which  he  is  charging  fifty 
per  cent,  extra  over  silver  prints  for  them.  This  I  can  prove,  as  we 
have  just  engaged  as  a  printer  the  man  who,  for  the  last  two  years,  has 
made  them,  and  he  tells  us  that  platinum  printing  has  never  been  done 
in  the  place.” — This  is  no  uncommon  thing,  though  it  is  a  fraud  on  the 
customers,  and  can  be  punished  as  such.  Any  one  so  defrauded  can 
institute  proceedings  against  the  photographer,  and,  if  one  does,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  receive  a  report  of  the  case  for  publication. 

Photomicrogra phy. — Labi  mo  asks  : — “  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  the  best 
work  on  photo-micrography,  English  or  German  ?  I  have  a  whole-plate 
long- extension  camera  and  rapid  symmetrical  lens  (Ross’s).  Could  I  use 
these  for  microscopic  work  ?  What  would  be  the  best  microscope  ? 
The  best  work  on  mounting  microscopical  specimens  (pathological)  ?” — 
The  most  modern  work  and  best  is  that  by  Andrew  Pringle,  published 
by  Iliffe  &  Co.  The  whole-plate  camera  may  be  utilised ;  but,  if  the 
lens  be  a  whole-plate  one,  it  will  not  be  suitable.  Any  good  micro¬ 
scope  will  answer.  We  know  of  no  work  specially  devoted  to  mounting 
pathological  specimens.  In  Mr.  Pringle’s  work  will  be  found  much  that 
is  useful  on  the  subject. 

Wet-plate  Bath  for  Printing. — Printer  writes  :  “  Kindly  inform  me  the 
best  way  to  prepare  an  old  wet-plate  bath  for  sensitising  albumen  papier 
(to  get  rid  of  the  iodine).  Does  boiling  down  till  fusion  takes  pilace  get 
rid  of  all  foreign  matter  ?” — Add  to  the  bath  a  solution  of  citric  acid, 
say,  two  drachms  of  a  thirty-grain  solution  to  each  quart  of  hath,  then 
add  liquor  ammonhe  till  the  blue  colour  oi  litmus  paper  is  restored. 
Filter  and  acidify  with  nitric  acid.  If  the  solution  be  then  made  up  to  the 
requisite  strength  with  fresh  nitrate  of  silver,  it  may  be  used  direct.  If 
the  bath  be  evaporated  and  the  nitrate  fused,  the  whole  of  the  iodide 
will  not  be  got  rid  of,  but  what  remains  will  do  no  harm.  We  have 
often  strengthened  up  a  collodion  bath,  and  used  it  without  further 
treatment,  and  found  no  trouble. 

Commencing  Business.  — Studio  says:  “I  must  ask  you  to  pardon  my 

troubling,  hut  I  should  be  so  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  give  me 

your  valuable  advice  on  the  following  question :  I  am  at  present 
employed  by  a  firm,  hut  I  find  that  the  long  hours  and  worry  are 

simply  ruining  my  health.  I  have  saved  about  60?.,  and  thought  I 

should  open  a  studio  for  myself.  I  am  thoroughly  experienced  in 
every  branch,  including  operating.  Do  you  think  I  have  sufficient  to 
start  with  in  a  humble  way  ?  and  would  you  advise  me  as  to  the  best 
district  ?  ” — In  repily  :  We  cannot  advise  our  correspondent  to  start  in 
business  with  such  a  small  capital :  at  least  double  or  treble  would  be 
necessary.  Possibly  the  money  would  be  best  utilised  by  enabling  our 
correspondent  to  take  a  more  suitable  situation  and  purchase  a  small 
share  of  the  business. 

Toning  Difficulty. — Scotia  writes  :  “lam  a  user  of  Ilford  P.O.P.  (mauve) 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  of  late  have  had  the  same  experience  in 
discolouration  as  your  correspondent,  ‘  W.  K.  S.’  I  am  a  careful  and 
clean  worker,  and  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  The  prints  are  all 
right  when  toned,  and  continue  so  if  put  into  the  hypo  within,  say,  ten 
minutes  after  toning,  but,  if  washed  longer,  begin  to  turn  a  nasty,  dirty 
yellow  colour,  which  increases  in  intensity  the  longer  they  are  washed. 
This  colour  appears  on  both  back  and  front  of  the  print.  The  prints 
are  washed  in  running  water,  and  are  not  allowed  to  clog,  and  all  hypo 
is  carefully  kept  out  of  the  way.  I  enclose  print,  which  was  toned  to 
an  ordinary  purple-brown,  and  which  assumed  the  black  tone  in  the 
washing.  I  repeat  that  it  was  washed  in  running  water,  and  carefully 
turned  about,  and,  being  in  one  of  the  first  toning  batches,  was  washing 
after  toning  quite  half  an  hour.  If  it  had  been  put  into  the  hypo 
within  ten  minutes  alter  toning,  it  would  have  undoubtedly  been  all 
right,  which  the  prints  in  the  last  batch  were.” — The  print  enclosed 
seems  to  be  different  from  that  of  our  previous  correspondent  in  appear¬ 
ance.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  exposed  to  a  feeble 
actinic  light  during  the  half  hour  it  was  washing. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

There  appears  at  present  to  be  very  little  hope  of  a  reform  in 
our  somewhat  unsatisfactory  patent  system.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  recently,  in  reply  to  Sir  J.  Leng  (Dundee),  who 
asked  a  question  with  reference  to  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Justice  Kay  that  a  comptroller  of  patents  should  be  appointed 
to  deal  with  prior  specifications  and  applications  for  patents, 
Mr.  Ritchie  said  :  “  I  am  not  prepared  to  propose  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  practice.  The  subject  is  a  thorny  one,  and 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  of  the  public  on 
and  off  for  many  years.  25,053  patents  were  applied  for  in 
2  895,  and  an  enormous  staff  would  be  required  if  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  deciding  on  the  novelty  of  each  application  was  imposed 
•on  the  Patent  Office.  I  must  further  remind  the  hon.  Member 
that  the  most  eminent  authorities  differ  occasionally  as  to 
whether  an  invention  is  new.” 

Mr.  Ritchie,  or  his  advisers,  probably  exaggerated  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  substitution,  for  the  present  hap-hazard  patent 
regulations,  of  a  method  whereby  official  and  indubitable  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  validity  of  granted  patents  was  dispensed,  as  is 
ithe  case  in  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Of  course,  the 
trouble  of  the  department  would  be  vastly  increased,  and  the 


j  fees  would,  no  doubt,  be  calculated  on  a  much  higher  scale ; 
but  the  gain  to  invention  and  industry  would  clearly  be  very 
great  by  the  change.  But  our  present  patent  laws  bring  in  a 
large  profit  to  the  department,  and  furnish  the  lawyers  with 
plenty  of  work,  and  these  reasons,  in  the  official  mind,  are,  we 
suppose,  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  perpetuation  of  a  defec¬ 
tive  system. 

Under  the  reform  suggested  by  Lord  Justice  Kay  we  should 
expect  to  witness  a  check  placed  on  dishonesty,  and  a  fillip 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  genuinely  inventive  ideas.  If  wTe 
may  argue  upon  the  evidence  w'ith  which  photography  supplies 
us,  under  a  reformed  system,  with  a  staff  of  examining  experts 
at  the  Patent  Office,  perhaps  not  a  fifth  of  the  25,000  applica¬ 
tions  for  patents  annually  made  to  the  English  Office  would,  on 
j  the  face  of  them,  be  entertained.  Scarcely  a  wTeek  passes  but 
what  provisional  protection  is  granted  for  ideas  which  a  most 
superficial  acquaintance  with  photographic  history  demon¬ 
strates  to  be,  as  the  phrase  runs,  “  as  old  as  the  hills/’  The 
Patent  Office  virtually  takes  inventors’  money  without  giving 
j  value  in  return,  a  practice  in  which  Mr.  Ritchie  is  not  prepared 
to  propose  any  alteration  ! 

-5’-  *  * 

|  Some  of  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  furnish  a 
correspondent  with  a  remedy  for  a  skin  trouble,  which  is 
caused  in  the  following  manner  :  Whenever  he  touches  the 
hypo  solution  with  his  hand,  small  blisters  appear  upon  his 
fingers  ;  they  break  and  remain  sore  for  several  days,  causing 
great  irritation,  besides  keeping  him  (he  is  a  professional 
photographer)  from  fixing  operations  until  they  are  healed. 
We  are  not  aware  of  having  before  heard  or  read  of  our  old 
friend  “hypo”  coming  under  suspicion  in  this  disagreeable 
manner. 

*  *  * 

Are  gelatine  dry  plates  fluorescent  ?  If  they  are,  then  a 
new7  and  valuable  light  is  possibly  thrown  on  the  photographic 
phenomena  of  what  we  are  still  justified  in  calling  the  X  rays. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Wilson,  of  the  Paget  Prize  Plate  Compauy,  has  been 
good  enough  to  haud  us  a  number  of  communications  to  his 
Company  from  Mr.  W.  J.  D.  Walker,  of  Boyne  Mill,  Drogheda, 
who  has  found  that  the  Paget  XXXXX  plates  are  markedly 
i  fluorescent  under  the  X  rays.  Coins  in  a  box  and  the  bones 
of  a  hand  were  distinctly  visible  when  a  plate  was  substi- 
I  tuted  for  the  fluorescent  screen  for  visual  examination.  It  is 
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suggested  that  this  phenomenon  of  the  fluorescence  of  a  dry 
plate  accounts  for  the  photographic  action  of  the  X  rays. 
Probably,  as  Mr.  Walker  suggests,  auy  good,  thickly  coated 
plate,  rich  in  silver,  will  fluoresce,  so  that  his  experiment  is 
open  to  the  verification  of  our  readers.  A  dry  plate  would 
form  an  exceedingly  cheap  substitute  for  a  fluorescent  screen. 
An  interesting  letter  on  the  subject,  from  Mr.  Walker,  appears 
in  our  Correspondence  columns. 

*  * 

The  management  of  that  popular  place  of  entertainment, 
the  Alhambra,  have  recently  included  in  their  programme  a 
series  of  lantern-slide  views  of  Buluwayo,  and  portraits  of 
Matabele  warriors,  members  of  the  defending  force,  and  promi¬ 
nent  Chartered  Company  officials.  With  remarkable  unani¬ 
mity  the  daily  and  weekly  press  characterise  the  Exhibition 
as  poor  and  unsuited  to  the  taste  of  variety-theatre  audiences. 
Curious  to  ascertain  for  ourselves  whether  the  press  verdict 
was  at  all  warranted  by  the  quality  of  the  slides,  we  recently 
took  occasion  to  inspect  them,  and  for  once  in  a  way  were 
forced  to  agree  with  our  lay  confreres.  We  have  seldom  seen 
publicly  exhibited  such  crude  and  depressing  productions  of 
the  camera.  In  future,  those  who  contemplate  utilising  photo¬ 
graphs  for  entertainment  purposes  would  do  well  to  avail 
themselves  of  qualified  advice  in  their  selection.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  projected  photographs  of  animated  scenes  still  appear 
to  give  great  delight  to  the  audiences. 

■*  *  *■ 

A  photographic  outing,  of  a  somewhat  unique  character,  is  to 
be  held  frem  to-day  (Friday)  till  Tuesday  next.  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Field  Club,  wThich  was  formed  in  1860,  has  arranged 
for  a  visit  to  Ludlow,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson  and  Colonel  Gale.  We  wish  the  party  fine  weather 
to  enjoy  the  natural  attractions  of  the  beautiful  Shropshire 
town.  That  an  association,  formed  thirty-six  years  ago  for  the 
prosecution  of  photography  as  an  outdoor  pursuit  should  still 
be  leading  an  active  existence  is  a  phenomenon  which  en¬ 
courages  us  to  hope  that  field  photography  will  always  be 
popular  with  thorough-going  workers.  Ludlow  is  a  long  way 
from  London,  and  we  are  challenged  to  point  to  any  young 
enthusiasts  to  compete  with  the  Field  Club  veterans.  We 
reply :  Was  there  not  a  Convention  excursion  to  Ludlow  last 
year?  and  is  there  not  a  Convention  meeting  at  Leeds  this  ? 

^  *  * 

Mr.  John  Carbutt,  the  well-known  plate-maker  of  Wayne- 
j unction,  Philadelphia,  sends  us  a  copy  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger ,  which  contains  an  account  of  some  interesting 
experiments  with  the  X  rays  undertaken  by  Dr.  Arthur  W. 
Goodspeed,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  enthu¬ 
siastic  student  of  science  made  himself  the  subject  of  the 
experiment.  Taking  a  Carbutt  X  ray  plate,  sixteen  by 
twenty  inches  in  size,  he  placed  it  flat  on  a  table,  and  then  lay 
down  upon  it.  The  plate  was  just  large  enough  to  go  between 
his  shoulders.  The  tube  was  placed  over  the  body  at  a 
distance  of  two  feet  from  the  plate.  The  current  was  turned 
on,  and  an  exposure  of  forty-five  minutes  was  made.  Our 
contemporary  gives  a  reproduction  of  the  radiograph  of  the 
upper  portion  of  Dr.  Goodspeed’s  skeleton. 

- 4 - 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  THE  RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 
The  question  of  reduced  railway  fares  to  photographers  is  one 
that  has  often  engaged  the  attention  of  photographic  societies, 
though,  unfortunately,' with  but  one  result.  The  first  society 


to  take  the  matter  vigorously  in  hand  was,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  the  West  London,  soon  after  its  formation ;  the  last, 
the  Hackney  Society  ;  but  all  to  no  effect.  A  petition  to  the 
companies  to  the  same  effect  is  now  being  circulated,  and  we 
heartily  wish  it  every  success,  and  we  can  assure  our  readers 
that,  if  it  is,  we  shall  be  amongst  the  first  to  avail  ourselves  of 
any  reductions  that  may  be  made. 

There  are  generally  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  there 
are  to  this — the  photographers  and  the  railway  companies — 
and,  as  we  mentioned  a  few  weeks  back,  there  were  probably 
good  reasons  why  the  same  privilege  as  anglers  enjoyed  over 
limited  districts,  at  certain  seasons,  should  not  be  accorded  to 
photographers,  over  unlimited  ones,  at  all  times.  The  various 
railway  companies  have,  at  different  times,  duly  considered  the 
matter,  and  we  are  given  to  understand  that  the  principal  ob¬ 
jection  has  been  that  the  privilege  would  not  be  availed  of  for 
strictly  photographic  purposes  only ;  and  probably  they  have 
some  ground  for  this.  We  have  even  heard  of  persons  joining 
angling  societies  only  for  the  advantage  of  cheaper  railway 
fares,  and  probably  the  companies  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
therefore  they  are  not  altogether  unreasonable  in  suspecting 
that  a  similar  thing  might  happen  if  members  of  photographic 
societies  were  put  on  the  same,  and  extended,  footing  aB 
anglers,  particularly  as  they  know  they  are  daily  being  de¬ 
frauded  by  unscrupulous  travellers.  Of  course,  every  one  knows 
that  no  respectable  member  of  a  photographic  society  would 
use  his  privilege,  if  granted,  improperly. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  from  a  strictly  railway  company’s 
point  of  view,  not  as  counsel,  but,  as  it  is  well  to  do  so,  in  the 
case  of  any  more  petitions  being  presented,  so  that  such 
objections  as  may  be  raised  against  them  may  possibly  be  met. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  some  three  hundred  1 
photographic  societies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  averaging,  say  > 
fifty  members  each — some  have  less,  and  others  many  more. 
The  subscriptions  vary  from  a  few  shillings  a  year  upward, 
some  being  as  low  as  half-a-crown.  This  means  that  15,000 
people  ask  for  the  privilege  of  travelling  at  reduced  fares  if  , 
accompanied  by  photographic  apparatus.  Now,  a  hand  camera 
can  be  had  so  portable  as  to  go  into  the  pocket,  or  some  for  so 
low  a  price  as  a  few  shillings ;  hence  any  member  of  a  “  Little 
Pedlington”  Society  in  existence,  or  to  be  formed,  for  the 
annual  subscription  of  half-a-crown,  and  the  outlay  of  a  few 
shillings  for  a  hand  camera,  would  have  the  right  to  travel 
where  he  listeth  at  a  reduced  fare. 

It  was  remarked  to  us  some  time  ago  by  a  railway  director, 
when  this  subject  was  then  to  the  fore,  that,  if  the  privilege 
was  given  to  photographers,  why  not  to  footballers,  cricketers, 
golfers,  or  other  outdoor  pleasure-seekers,  as  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  privilege  should  be  granted  is  that  the  photo¬ 
grapher  only  travels  for  pleasure  and  not  for  profit  ?  This 
argument  is  somewhat  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  correspondent 
who  wrote  a  year  or  two  back  that  amateurs  should  be  supplied 
with  their  materials  on  better  terms  than  professionals  because 
they  made  no  profit  by  their  use.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  major  portion  of  railway  travelling  is  not  for 
strictly  business  purposes,  and  railway  directors  are  fully 
aware  of  that. 

Railway  managers  are  business  people,  and  business  and 
sentiment  do  not  go  always  hand  in  hand.  It  is  the  former 
that  they  consider  first  in  the  interest  of  the  shareholders5 
dividends.  What  should  be  done  to  secure  the  desired  reduc¬ 
tion  of  fares  to  photographers  is  to  convince  the  managers 
either  that  the  present  rate  compels  them  to  reach  their- 
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destinations  by  other  conveyances,  to  their  loss,  or  that,  by 
reducing  the  fares,  they  would  carry  larger  numbers  of 
passengers,  and  in  such  an  increased  proportion  as  to  com¬ 
pensate,  or  more,  for  the  reduction  in  the  fares  ;  also,  at  the 
same  time,  show  some  guarantee  that  the  privilege,  if  given, 
would  not  be  abused  by  its  being  used  for  other  than  strictly 
photographic  purposes.  When  this  can  be  done  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  companies,  we  feel  sure  that  what  we  all  desire 
will  be  accorded  without  any  largely  signed  petitions,  humble 
or  otherwise. 

- - — - 

Another  Amusing1  Query. — It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
few  weeks  back  we  quoted  from  one  of  the  evening  papers  an 
amusing  query  about  photography,  and  the  not  less  amusing  reply  it 
evoked.  Here  is  another  photographic  query  that  has  since  appeared 
in  the  same  paper : — 

“(31,067)  Pinhole  Photography.  —  I  shall  be  obliged  for  re¬ 
cipes  for  sensitising,  developing,  and  fixing. — Au  Naturel.” 


Value  of  Pictures. — We  have  frequently  referred  to  the  high 
prices  paintings  by  the  old  masters,  at  times  make,  and  the 
abnormally  low  ones  they  are  sometimes  disposed  of  at  auction  in 
this  country.  At  a  sale  in  Paris,  one  day  last  week,  a  painting, 
Diane  au  Bain ,  by  Watteau,  was  knocked  down  for  107,000  fr., 
equal  to  about  £4280  English.  The  purchaser  is  said  to  he  the 
Comtesse  de  Miranda  —  better  known  by  her  professional  name, 
Mdme.  Christine  Nilsson.  Clearly  England  is  not  the  only  country 
in  which  good  pictures  realise  high  prices. 


Acetylene  in  Use.' — It  is  stated  that  acetylene  is  being  tried 
in  some  of  the  tram  cars  in  Paris,  and  with  promising  success.  The 
generator,  containing  the  calcium  carbide  and  water,  weighs  under 
thirty  pounds,  and  is  placed  beneath  the  steps  of  the  vehicle,  and  it 
-contains  sufficient  material  for  generating  thirty-five  feet  of  gas. 
As  the  lighting  power  of  acetylene  gas  is  something  like  fifteen 
times  that  of  coal  gas,  the  cost  is  stated  to  be  less  than  that  of 
illuminating  the  cars  by  petroleum.  Doubtless,  after  this,  we  shall 
have  a  practical  and  safe  application  of  acetylene  for  lantern  pur- 
(poses  next  season. 


A  Proposed  £Tew  Society. — Apropos  of  the  article  in  a 
recent  number,  on  Photographic  Societies  and  their  Future  Prospects , 
a  correspondent  sends  us  a  cutting  from  a  suburban  paper — an 
editorial  paragraph.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

“We  are  glad  to  note  that  a  movement  is  on  foot  for  the 
establishment  of  a  photographic  society  in  Chiswick.  There  should 
be  plenty  of  room  for  such  an  institution.  To  put  it  mildly,  there 
are  not  too  many  societies  in  the  district  for  the  promotion  of 
friendly  intercourse,  and  an  addition  to  their  number  is  a  healthy 
sign.  The  multiplication  of  institutions  of  this  kind  will  do  much 
to  break  down  the  spirit  of  cliquism  which  is  characteristic  of 
suburban  districts.” 

But  for  the  last  sentence,  we  should  have  surmised  that  the  writer 
was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  West  London  Photographic 
Hociety,  or  that  it  held  its  meetings  in  Chiswick.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  heard  rumours  of  dissensions  in  the  Society,  and  possibly  the 
proposal  of  a  new  one  may  have  something  to  do  with  them.  The 
West  London  is  a  strong  Society,  and  one  that  has  done  good  work  ; 
as  such,  we  hope  it  will  continue.  We  can  only  reiterate  what  we 
have  said  before,  namely,  that  one  strong  society  is  better  than  half 
a  dozen  small  ones  in  a  district. 


Photography  at  the  National  Gallery. — The  communi¬ 
cation,  in  our  last  issue,  from  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  commenting  on 
our  article  on  Amateur  Photographers  and  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery,  is  one  that  will  not,  we  fear,  be  likely  to  cause  the 
latter  body  to  alter  its  decision.  Indeed,  some  of  the  points  raised 


appear  rather  to  sustain  it  than  otherwise.  The  Rev.  gentleman 
suggests,  with  reference  to  the  Trustees  recognising  the  importance 
of  the  work  being  done  well,  “  that  an  enthusiastic  amateur  who 
would  not  mind  trying  two  or  three  times  the  same  picture  might  get 
quite  as  good  results  as  a  professional  who  is  neither  able,  nor  willing 
to  give  so  much  time  to  the  work.”  Now,  supposing  the  amateur 
did,  after  several  attempts,  get  a  good  result,  of  what  advantage 
would  it  be  to  any  one  but  himself  P  This  is  what  the  Trustees,  no 
doubt,  have  in  mind,  and  they,  in  their  discretion  also,  we  believe, 
limit  the  privilege  of  photographing  the  pictures  to  such  professionals 
as  they  are  assured  understand  their  work,  and  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  best  results,  and  tbos  without  having  to  make  several 
attempts  to  obtain  them. 


It  must  not  be  assumed,  as  some  have  done,  that  permission  to 
photograph  the  national  pictures  is  given  broadcast  to  every  profes¬ 
sional  that  likes  to  apply.  Mr.  Lambert  refers  to  the  amateur  “  who 
is  a  duller,  who  spends  hours  and  pounds  and  produces  only  ghostly 
smudges.”  Still,  he  is  an  amateur  photographer,  and  would  have  an 
equal  right  to  practise  on  the  national  pictures  as  the  most  pro¬ 
ficient,  if  amateurs  had  the  right  at  all.  The  Trustees  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  examine  applicants  as  to  their  proficiency,  and  where  is  the 
“duffer”  that  considers  himself  one?  Mr.  Lambert  also  alludes  to 
the  “capable  and  enthusiastic  amateur  who  is  willing  to  devote  his 
abilities,  time,  and  money  to  the  furtherance  of  reproducing  and 
popularising  the  great  art  treasures  of  the  nation.”  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  amateur  could  popularise  the  works, 
except  by  publication ;  then  he  would  cease  to  be  an  amateur,  and 
would  be  doing  only  what  has  already  been  done  by  the  most  skilful 
art  reproducers  and  publishers  in  the  world.  If  the  Trustees  relax  the 
restrictions  as  to  photographing  the  National  pictures,  it  would,  we 
suspect,  be  on  stronger  arguments  than  those  yet  brought  forward  in 
the  interests  of  amateur  photographers.  Still,  there  is  no  reason, 
why  they  should  not  be  advanced. 


Substitute  for  Diamond  for  Cutting1  Glass. — The  time- 
honoured  glazier’s  diamond  seems  in  danger  of  being  displaced  by  a 
cheaper  substitute,  even  more  efficient  than  the  original  instrument. 
It  is  reported  that  M.  Moissan  has  discovered  a  means  of  forming  a 
compound  of  boron  and  carbon  by  heating  boracic  acid  and  carbon 
in  an  electric  furnace,  the  intense  heat  of  which  has  already  been 
the  means  of  introducing  into  every-day  use  substances  that  hitherto 
were  either  unattainable  or  too  costly.  The  new  substance  in 
appearance  is  black,  something  like  zoophite;  and  its  hardness  is  so 
great  as  to  enable  it  to  cut  diamonds  with  ease.  Unlike  the  results 
of  previous  experiments  in  artificial-diamond  making,  which  were  in 
minute  particles,  the  new  cutting  material  can  be  produced  in  pieces 
of  any  size  required. 


A  Photographic  Transit  Circle.— Dr.  H.  C.  Russel  has 
recently  devised  a  method  which  has  solved  a  problem  long  wanting 
solution — a  method  of  utilising  photography  for  registering  the 
transit  of  stars.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  is  equally  good  with 
faint  stars  as  with  those  of  higher  magnitudes,  and  that  it  is 
capable  of  far  greater  exactitude  than  even  the  best  of  existing 
instruments.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  photographic  and  visual  tele¬ 
scope — the  former  being  thirteen  inches  in  diameter — mounted  to¬ 
gether,  and  so  arranged  that  it  could  be  reversed  in  the  polar  axis 
and  two  images  thrown  on  the  plate.  If  they  coincided,  it  would 
show  that  there  are  no  errors  of  coll imat ion  due  to  flexure  of  the 
instrument,  while,  if  a  double  image  was  produced,  a  point  between 
the  two  star  spots  on  the  plate  might  be  assumed  to  be  the  mean  of 
errors. 


Sclipse  Photographs. — In  view  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
next  solar  eclipse,  much  interest  attaches  to  the  Report  and  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Observations  on  Solar  Physics,  recently  presented  to 
the  Royal  Society  by  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer.  Messrs.  Fowler  and 
Shackleton’s  reports  on  the  1893  eclipse  as  observed  in  West  Africa 
and  Brazil  were  fully  treated,  and  the  general  conclusions  given 
under  nineteen  heads.  It  is  noticeable  that  a  certain  effect,  the  pro- 
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duction  of  a  line  D...  as  shown  in  the  1883  eclipse  photographs  ( see 
paragraph  9),  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  a  photographic 
effect  due  to  the  unequal  sensitiveness  of  the  isochromatic  plate 
employed.  The  last  paragraph  (19)  is  interesting  as  hearing  on 
chemical  theory,  it  strengthens  the  view  that  chemical  substances 
are  dissociated  at  a  temperature  so  intense  as  that  of  the  solar  orb. 


The  Universality  of  Photography. — No  better  object- 
lesson  on  the  immense  value  of  photography  in  connexion  with 
physical  science  could  possibly  be  found  than  that  afforded  by  the 
recent  conversazione  of  the  Royal  Society.  Objects  of  interest,  on 
both  natural  and  physical  science,  were  shown,  but  the  latter  were 
predominant  and  attracted  most  attention ;  the  novelty  of  Rbntgen 
work  not  having  worn  off,  the  exhibits  in  connexion  with  it  naturally 
attracted  a  great  share  of  the  visitors’  attention. 


Some  of  the  Photographic  Exhibits.— Of  Rontgen  rays 
and  their  action  there  were  several  demonstrations.  Mr.  Herbert 
Jackson  showed  how  superior  to  all  other  substances  was  potassium 
platino-cyanide  as  a  phosphorescent  screen.  It  is  a  remarkable 
thing  that,  for  many  months  before  Rbntgen  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
utilising  it  photographically,  Mr.  Jackson  should  have  been  working 
with  it,  and  have  devised  a  form  of  Crookes’  tube  that  at  the  present 
time  holds  the  lead  against  all  others. 


Me.  Sydney  Rowland  exhibited  electro-sciographs  of  a  large 
variety  of  objects,  mainly  of  surgical  interest.  About  fifty  examples 
were  shown.  They  consisted  of  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  sciographs 
of  foreign  objects,  fifteen  per  cent,  of  diseased  bones  and  joints,  ten 
per  cent,  of  bone  deformations  through  tuberculosis,  and  a  variety  of 
other  deformities  of  terminal  bones  and  joints. 


Mr.  Friese  Greene’s  apparatus  for  producing  photographs  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  three  thousand  an  hour  for  periodical  illustration 
was  shown,  and  attracted  much  attention. 


Me.  J.  Norman  Lockyee,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  exhibited  a  glass  prism 
of  nine  inches’  aperture,  constructed  by  the  Brothers  Henry,  of  the 
Paris  Observatory,  for  the  purpose  of  photographing  stellar  spectra. 
The  construction  of  a  prism  would  seem  a  simple  enough  matter, 
but  the  very  highest  degree  of  skill  is  needed  to  produce  them  so  as 
to  perform  satisfactorily.  A  reflecting  prism,  for  example,  of  a  very 
few  inches’  diameter,  could  not  be  bought  for  a  hundred  pounds. 
The  same  exhibitor  showed  a  variety  of  photographs,  coronal 
spectral  rings,  spectra  of  stars,  spectra  of  helium  and  gas  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  spectra  of  Orion  stars,  spectra  of  metals  of  the  iron 
group,  &c.  _ 

Mr.  F.  McClean,  F.R.S.,  and  Professor  Hartley,  F.R.S.,  also 
showed  an  interesting  variety  of  photographed  spectra,  celestial  and 
terrestrial. 


Professor  Worthington,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Cole  exhibited 
photographs  of  splashes,  of  falling  drops,  and  other  bodies  dropped 
into  liquids.  Photographers  often  speak  of  “instantaneous ”  work, 
but  rarely  is  the  title  so  justified  as  in  the  case  of  the  splash  pictures, 
for  the  exposure  was  about  three  one-millionths  of  a  second. 


Captain  Abney,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  exhibited  his  apparatus,  showing 
how  to  throw  on  a  screen,  or  photograph  on  a  plate,  the  image  of 
a  luminous  object  in  monochromatic  light. 


Mr.  Ives’s  stereoscopic  photo-chromoscope  was  also  a  centre  of 
attraction. 


Shorn  of  all  these  objects  of  photographic  interest,  the  conversa¬ 
zione  would  have  been  in  comparison  very  commonplace  and  ordinary. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Interesting1  Experiments  with  the  X  Rays.  In  tin 

Photographisch.es  Wochenblatt ,  I.  Gaedicke  gives  a  very  interesting 
account  of  some  experiments  he  has  made  in  the  Rontgen  ray  photo¬ 
graphy,  to  determine  the  value  of  several  substances  recommended 
for  screens.  A  screen  was  coated  i n  sections  with  platino-cyanide 
of  barium  (Kahlbaum’s),  Balmain’s  paint,  powdered  fluor  spar 
(ordinary),  sulphate  of  quinine,  platino-cyanide  of  potassium,  natural 
fluor  spar  (very  pure),  and  pentadecylparatolylketon.  An  induction 
coil,  giving  a  spark  of  11  cm.,  and  a  Hittorf’s  tube  were  used.  An 
ordinary  plate  was  dipped  in  a  bath  consisting  of — 


Water .  1000  c.  c. 

Erythrosine  dissolved  in  spirit  1  :  380  .  40  ,, 

Solution  of  silver  nitrate  132  : 1000  .  10  drops. 

Strongest  ammonia .  4  c.  c. 


After  drying,  the  plate  was  placed  in  contact  with  the  screen,  and 
wrapped  in  black  paper  and  exposed.  The  results  were  compared 
photometrically  and  relatively  to  unprepared  sections  of  the  screen 


gave  the  following  values : — 

Barium  platino-cyanide  .  9:1. 

Potassium  platino-cyanide .  4:1. 

Balmain’s  paint .  2:1. 

Both  samples  of  fluor  spar .  1'6:1. 


The  other  substances  made  no  appreciable  difference.  It  is  notice¬ 
able  that  barium  platinocyanide  gives  by  far  the  best  result,  and 
Gaedicke  reiterates  the  question,  Do  the  Rbntgen  rays  act  directly 
on  bromide  of  silver,  or  must  they  be  first  converted  into  light  rays 
in  order  to  act  photographically  P  The  order  of  efficiency  of  the 
screens  corresponds  with  their  order  of  fluorescence.  There  is  also 
the  important  fact,  remarked  by  Eder,  that  bromide  of  silver  in  a  non- 
fluorescent  medium,  such  as  collodion,  is  insensitive  to  these  rays. 
Gelatine  is,  however,  a  fluorescent  substance,  and  Gaedicke  thinks 
the  bromide  of  silver  may  be  affected  by  the  fluorescent  light  emitted 
by  the  gelatine,  which  might  be  determined  by  experiment. 

To  Avoid  Air  Rubbles. — To  avoid  air  bubbles  in  developing- 
bromide  or  other  papers,  Liesegang,  in  the  Archiv ,  recommends  that 
they  be  immersed  in  the  developer  film  upwards,  and  that  the  film  be 
turned  downwards  before  another  sheet  is  placed  in  the  dish.  For 
the  development  of  chloride  papers,  without  inconvenience  from  air 
bubbles,  he  recommends  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  developer,  for 
instance : — 

Water  .  200  grammes. 

Gallic  acid  .  1  „ 

Acetate  of  soda  .  10  „ 

Alcohol .  50  „ 


IWCodern  Printing*  Processes. — Jul.  Raphaels  writes  con¬ 
cerning  modern  printing  processes  in  the  Photographische  Corre- 
spondenz.  If  our  prints  are  to  appear  “  unphotographic,”  we  must 
give  as  much  attention  to  their  production  as  to  making  the  negative. 
Photogravure  he  pronounces  unrivalled  in  this  respect,  but  how  few 
amateurs  or  professionals  can  work  the  process.  After  comparative 
experiments  with  platinum,  bromide,  and  many  sorts  of  printing-out 
papers,  he  gives  the  preference  to  matt-surface  chloride,  slightly 
printed  and  developed.  Weak  negatives  .give  less  satisfactory 
results  than  good  negatives  full  of  contrast.  The  developer  to  be 
used  is  important.  Hydroquinone  produces  a  reddish  image,  easily 
toned,  and  too  like  an  ordinary  print.  Gallic  acid  is  much  better, 
producing  olive- green  to  green-black  tints,  that  do  not  require  toning. 
The  exposure  should  be  a  quarter  to  one-sixth  of  that  given  for  a 
fully  printed  image.  The  developer:— 

Water .  100  c.  c. 

Concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  gallic  acid  5  c.  c. 

Fifty  per  cent,  solution  of  acetate  of  soda ....  10  „ 

Alcohol  .  25  „ 

The  print  should  be  rather  over-developed,  then  washed  and  fixed. 
To  modify  the  tone,  after  development,  the  combined  bath  may  be 
used. 
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Stripping*  Negatives. — Two  methods  for  stripping  negatives 
from  glass  are  given  in  the  Photographisches  Archiv.  The  first  by 
Mussat  is  on  the  following  lines.  The  plate  is  first  placed  in  a  bath 
consisting  of  one  part  of  the  commercial  formalin  and  ten  parts  of 
water.  After  soaking  for  five  minutes,  it  is  rinsed  with  water,  and 
the  film  is  cut  through  with  a  knife  at  about  inch  from  the  edge. 
The  plate  is  then  placed  in  a  water  bath  and  the  temperature  raised 
to  about  120°  Fahr.  The  film  separates  from  the  glass,  and  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  collodionised  plate.  It  may  then  receive  another  coating 
of  collodion,  and  can  easily  be  separated  Horn  the  temporary  support. 
The  second  method,  by  Roy,  recommends  the  use  of  a  bath  consisting 
of  100  parts  water,  50  parts  formalin,  and  5  parts  glycerine.  The 
film  is  cut  through  at  the  edges  and  allowed  to  dry.  To  strip  the 
film  from  the  plate,  place  the  negative  for  three  minutes  in  a  bath  of 
100  c.  c.  water,  and  20  grammes  carbonate  of  soda.  Without 
washing,  immerse  it  in  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  carbonic  acid  generated  between  the  film  and  the  glass  will  effect 
the  separation.  The  film  is  then  transferred  to  collodionised  glass, 
recollodionised,  and  stripped.  In  either  case  the  film  does  not 
expand. 


The  Apprenticeship  System  in  Grermany. — A  recent 
ease  cited  in  the  Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung  may  encourage 
English  apprentices  to  be  more  contented  with  their  lot  in  this 
eountry.  By  recommendation  of  the  Potsdam  Military  Orphanage  a 
widow  was  induced  to  apprentice  her  son  to  a  photographer.  She 
summoned  the  man  to  show  cause  why  the  indentures  should  not  be 
eancelled,  as  her  son  complained  he  could  learn  nothing  at  the 
establishment  [P]  It  was  admitted  that  the  lad  was  set  to  work  to 
make  coffee,  peel  potatoes,  clean  boots,  mend  stockings,  go  to  market, 
turn  the  mangle,  aud  watch  the  baby,  sometimes  till  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  He  was  also  sent  to  other  tradesmen  to  borrow  money, 
and  was  once  told  to  exchange  the  caps  of  his  master’s  children,  and, 
if  caught,  to  say  he  was  apprenticed  with  a  certain  tailor.  The  Court 
ordered  the  indentures  to  be  cancelled  on  the  ground  that  the  lad  had 
been  taught  to  lie,  but  they  also  found  that  he  had  been  employed 
too  much  as  a  servant.  The  master  was  ordered  to  give  up  the  bed 
and  other  things  belonging  to  the  apprentice,  but  a  counterclaim  was 
set  up  for  M.  100  (51.)  damages,  for  photographs  spoiled.  This  was 
too  much  for  the  Court.  The  Judge  exclaimed,  “  It  is  a  disgrace  to 
hear  such  a  thing,”  and  added  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
managers  of  the  Military  Orphanage  to  the  case  and  warn  them 
against  this  master. 

- - 

OVER-EXPOSURE  AND  CHLORIDE  RESTRAINERS.* 

The  four  experiments  which  I  am  now  about  to  describe  will  serve 
Iso  give  some  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  the  iron  bath,  and  of  its 
power  of  controlling  the  growth  of  density. 

The  plates  employed  in  the  experiments  were  the  Ilford  (ordinary 
brand),  and  the  exposures  were  made  in  a  well-lighted  room. 

The  first  plate  was  exposed  for  thirty-five  seconds  on  a  portrait 
subject,  the  aperture  of  the  lens  stop  being/-14,  and  the  time  of  day 
12.40  p.m. 

Without  any  preliminary  treatment  it  was  developed  in  a  solution 
made  up  according  to  the  Ilford  formula  for  normal  exposures,  each 
fluid  ounce  of  developer  containing 

Pyrogallol . . .  3  grains. 

Crystallised  sodium  carbonate  .  22  „ 

Sodium  sulphite  . 22  ,, 

Potassium  bromide  .  *5  grain. 

When  one  minute  and  a  quarter  had  elapsed,  the  image  began  to 
appear,  and  half  a  minute  later  it  was  visible  in  all  its  details. 
After  the  plate  had  remained  in  the  bath  for  two  minutes,  the 
developer  was  diluted  with  water  to  half  its  original  strength,  and 
the  development  was  continued  for  three  minutes  longer. 

The  standard  negative  thus  obtained  was  clear,  but  vigorous,  and 
showed  no  signs  of  over-exposure. 

The  second  plate  was  exposed  for  fifteen  minutes,  the  subject 
being  the  same  as  before,  the  aperture  of  the  lens  stopy-28,  and  the 
time  of  day  12,15  p.m.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  exposure  given 
in  this  case  was  about  five  and  a  half  times  in  excess  of  what  was 
*  Concluded  from  page  234. 


required,  the  correct  exposure  being  approximately  two  minutes  and 
a  quarter. 

The  exposed  plate  was  soaked  for  twenty  minutes  in  the 
standard  ferric- chloride  solution,  and  was  gently  rocked  during  the 
immersion.  After  being  well  rinsed  in  water,  it  was  transferred  to 
the  developing  dish.  A  freshly  prepared  soda  developer  (formula 
as  above)  was  again  employed.  On  being  flooded  with  the  developer,, 
the  film  became  instantly  black  all  over.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
seconds  the  black  colour  changed  to  a  deep  brown,  which  grew 
gradually  fainter  and  fainter,  and  in  about  two  minutes’  time 
entirely  disappeared,  leaving  the  film  of  its  original  hue.  Two 
minutes  more  passed  before  the  first  outlines  of  the  image  became 
visible.  The  growth  of  density  proceeded  steadily,  but  remained 
quite  under  control.  The  process  of  development  lasttd  eight 
minutes  in  all. 

The  finished  negative  was  of  good  quality,  and  showed  no  signs  of 
over-exposure.  The  range  of  contrast  obtained  was  quite  equal  to 
that  exhibited  by  the  standard  negative,  though  the  tone  was 
slightly  colder  than  that  of  the  latter,  more  resembling  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  ferrous-oxalate  development.  Towards  the  foot  of  the 
negative  a  small  portion  of  the  image  was  eaten  away  at  the  point 
where  the  developer  had  first  come  in  contact  with  the  film.  This 
would  not  have  happened  had  the  developer,  instead  of  beii  g  poured 
over  the  surface  of  the  plate,  been  transferred  to  the  bath  and  the 
plate  then  dropped  in. 

The  third  pdate  was  exposed  for  two  minutes  on  the  original  sub¬ 
ject,  the  aperture  of  the  lens  stop  being  f- 14,  and  the  time  of  day 
12.30  p.m.  The  exposure  given  was  about  2*4  times  in  excess  of  the 
correct  one.  The  following  developer  was  employed  : — 

Pyrogallol  . 2  grains. 

Ammonium  bromide .  9  ,, 

Ammonia  ('880  s.g.)  .  10  minims. 

Water .  1  fluid  ounce. 

The  exposed  plate  was  immersed  in  the  ferric-chloride  bath  and 
allowed  to  remain  therein  for  ten  minutes.  After  being  thoroughly 
rinsed,  it  was  suddenly  dropped  into  the  dish  containing  the 
developer.  Instantly  the  film  became  of  a  rich  coffee-brown  colour. 
As  before,  the  stain  was  rapidly  bleached  by  the  further  action  of 
the  developer,  so  rapidly,  indeed,  that  in  the  course  of  about  a 
minute  the  film  regained  its  original  appearance.  Fully  six  minutes 
more  elaped  before  any  trace  of  an  image  could  be  detected.  Three 
minutes  later  the  details  thereof  were  clearly  visible,  but  the  growth 
of  density  was  too  slow  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  Altogether  the 
process  of  development  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  result  was  a  fine  negative,  possessing  clear  shadows,  fairly 
dense  high  lights,  and  remarkably  delicate  half-tones.  There  was, 
again,  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  negative  to  indicate  over¬ 
exposure,  the  image  being  in  all  respects  such  as  might  have  been 
obtaiued  by  correct  exposure  and  properly  conducted  development. 

The  fourth  plate  was  exposed  for  two  minutes  and  a  quarter,  tho 
subject  being  again  the  same,  the  stop  aperture /-28,  and  the  time  of 
day  1.15  p.m.  In  this  case  the  exposure  was  practically  normal. 

The  plate  wes  immersed  for  two  minutes  in  the  ferric-chloride 
solution  which  had  been  employed  in  the  third  experim  nt.  After 
washing,  it  was  transferred  to  the  developer — pyro  a^d  ammonia, 
prepared  according  to  the  foregoing  formula.  The  film  darkened 
slightly  under  the  action  of  the  solution,  but  almost  immediately 
regained  its  whiteness.  Nearly  three  minutes  elapsed  before  the 
image  began  to  reveal  itself,  but,  once  it  did  appear,  the  develop¬ 
ment  proceeded  briskly,  and  at  the  end  of  another  minute  all  the 
details  were  visible.  In  order  that  full  density  might  be  obtained, 
the  process  of  development  was,  by  an  error  of  judgment,  continued 
for  seventeen  minutes  longer. 

The  resulting  negative  was  thin  and  decidedly  weak,  the  weakness 
being,  of  course,  due  to  over-development.  Nevertheless,  the  range 
of  contrast  which  the  image  exhibited  was  far  from  inconsiderable, 
and  could  hardly  have  been  obtained  without  the  preliminary  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  chloride  bath. 

We  see,  then,  from  these  experiments,  that,  by  the  simple  means 
of  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  applied  to  the  latent  image  previouslv 
to  development,  the  evils  arising  from  excessive  exposure  may  be- 
completelv  checked. 

We  may  also,  from  the  same  data,  draw  a  few  inferences  as  to 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  under  which  the  remedy  is  likely 
to  produce  the  best  results. 

Firstly,  as  to  the  duration  of  the  exposure.  The  second  experi¬ 
ment  shows  that  we  may  safely  give  an  exposure  six  or  seven  times 
as  long  as  that  which,  in  ordinary  practice,  we  account,  normal. 
How  much  further  than  this  the  over-exposure  can  be  curried  I  am 
at  present,  unfortunately,  unable  to  state.  Meanwhile,  in  the  ab- 
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sence  of  more  exact  information  on  this  head,  the  working  photo¬ 
grapher  had  better  not  exceed  the  limits  experimentally  obtained. 

As  a  safeguard  against  fog,  it  is  desirable  that  the  developer  (par¬ 
ticularly  when  alkaline)  should  contain  a  small  percentage  of  a 
bromide.  If  the  over-exposure  be  slight,  the  presence  of  a  large 
percentage  will  unduly  prolong  the  development ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  exposures  of  not  less  than  three 
or  four  times  the  normal  duration,  a  strongly  restrained  developer 
may  be  employed  with  advantage.  The  third  experiment  may  be 
cited  in  proof  of  this,  though  here,  indeed,  the  bromide  might  well 
have  been  considerably  reduced  without  detriment  to  the  result. 

As  to  the  form  of  developer  most  suitable  for  use  along  with  the 
ferric-chloride  bath  I  can  say  but  little.  Of  the  two  developers 
experimented  with,  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  give  the  preference 
to  pyro  and  ammonia. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  conditions  which  must  be  regarded  as  essential 
to  success.  Perhaps  the  principal  of  these  is,  that  the  chloride 
solution  be  employed  only  when  in  a  fresh  and  active  state.  Once 
its  available  chlorine  is  exhausted,  the  bath  is  of  no  further  use  for 
reducing  purposes.  On  reaching  this  stage,  it  assumes  a  rich  orange 
hue,  due  to  suspended  ferric  oxide  formed  by  the  partial  oxidation 
of  the  protochloride  during  the  treatment  of  the  latent  image.  Now, 
since  we  are  obliged  to  increase  the  duration  of  the  reducing  process 
to  suit  the  increase  of  the  exposure,  and  vice  versa,  it  is  evident  that 
we  must,  for  this  purpose,  employ  a  chloride  solution  of  constant 
strength,  otherwise  we  shall  have  to  resort  to  guesswork  to  enable 
us  to  solve  our  difficulties.  On  this  account  the  bath,  after  being 
once  or  at  most  twice  used,  should  be  discarded,  and  a  fresh  one 
substituted. 

With  a  porcelain  developing  dish  of  the  smallest  size  (5^  x  4 
inches),  two  ounces  of  the  solution  will  more  than  suffice  for  a 
quarter  plate. 

The  length  of  immersion  will,  of  course,  wholly  depend  upon  the 
exposure  ;  but,  to  prevent  failure,  it  may  be  recommended  that  each 
plate  (whatever  the  exposure  it  may  have  received)  be  soaked  in  the 
solution  for  at  least  five  minutes. 

During  the  development,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  examine 
the  image  by  transmitted  light  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  growth  of  density.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  real 
density  is  likely  to  be  considerably  less  than  the  apparent  density, 
owing  to  the  translucent  white  coating  of  chloride  of  silver  with 
which  the  film  is  overlaid.  After  one  or  two  trials,  the  extent  of 
this  deceptive  density  can  be  easily  estimated. 

At  some  future  date  I  trust  to  have  an  opportunity  of  con¬ 
tributing,  by  way  of  supplement  to  this  article,  a  short  paper  on  the 
reducing  properties  of  the  chlorides  of  copper  and  tin. 

Matthew  Wilson. 


ON  A  NEW  METHOD  OF  PEE  PARING  PLATES  SENSITIVE  TO 
THE  ULTRA-VIOLET  RAYS.* 

VI. — The  Fixing. 

The  fixing  is  done  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  (1  :  4),  and 
proceeds  much  quicker  than  with  ordinary  dry  plates.  My  small  plates 
for  photographing  the  spectrum  in  a  vacuum  readily  fix  in  a  few  seconds. 
It  is  only  when  the  film  contains  iodide  that  minutes  are  required. 
Silver  iodo-bromide  plates  should  always  be  kept  horizontal  and  lie  in 
the  fixing  solution  face  downwards,  so  that  the  silver-laden  solution  may 
fall  quickly  to  the  bottom  and  make  room  for  fresher  and  more  active 
solution.  For  this  purpose  evaporating  dishes  are  most  suitable,  and,  if 
chosen  of  suitable  size,  they  have  the  further  advantage  that  the  plates 
as  hey  lie  can  only  touch  the  dish  at  the  edges  and  corners  and  not  on 
the  surface,  and  can  more  easily  be  laid  hold  of  and  taken  out  of  the 
bath  without  damage — an  advantage  not  to  be  under-rated  with  small 
sizes,  I  prefer  to  employ  two  baths,  the  second  for  the  after-fixing.  In 
this  way  the  negative  does  not  require  so  much  washing  and  keeps 
better.  By  long  use  the  bath  works  more  slowly,  especially  in  fixing 
plates  containing  iodide.  In  this  case  a  new  bath  should  be  made. 

Plates  without  a  binding  material  require  very  careful  handling  to 
prevent  the  image  from  floating  away.  In  this  case  the  film  side  must 
naturally  be  placed  uppermost.  When  all  the  bromide  is  dissolved,  the 
best  plan  is  to  remove  the  fixing  solution  with  a  syphon.  The  dish  must 
not  be  shaken,  at  most  it  may  be  inclined  a  little  at  the  last,  as  much  as 
is  necessary  to  run  off  the  remaining  fluid  from  the  plate.  The  same 
care  is  necessary  during  the  subsequent  washing.  When  it  is  allowable, 
such  films  may  be  set  fast  with  a  gelatine  bath  after  development.  The 
fixing  will  be  made  very  much  easier  thereby. 

*  Continued  from  page  248. 


VII. — Washing  after  Development  and  after  Fixino. 

If  the  plate  has  been  coated  with  gelatine  and  the  silver  bromide  also 
contains  gelatine,  then  it  will  stand  a  pretty  strong  stream  of  water 
without  damage.  In  any  case  it  can  be  washed  without  hesitation  in 
abundantly  flowing  water.  Greater  care  is  necessary  if  there  is  no 
gelatine  coating,  or  if  the  sensitive  bromide  contains  no  gelatine, 
especially  if  it  is  in  a  thick  layer.  In  this  case  standing  water  is  better. 
As  a  rule,  the  film  stands  better  than  one  would  expect. 

After  development  I  only  wash  a  few  seconds,  and  when  it  is  a  case  of 
suddenly  stopping  the  development  I  plunge  the  plate  into  the  fixing 
bath  without  washing.  I  keep  fixed  plates  in  a  stream  of  water  for  one 
to  two  minutes,  and  this  is  generally  enough  to  remove  the  fixing  salt. 
Larger  sizes  will  take  more  time.  I  only  work  with  small  plates,  and  they 
dry  on  blotting-paper  in  two  or  three  minutes.  Most  of  the  water  runs 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  plates,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  paper.  The 
rest  I  shake  off,  or  let  it  soak  into  a  slip  of  blotting-paper  I  put  on  the 
edge  of  the  plate. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  touch  the  film  with  the  finger  while  it  is 
wet.  It  is  very  easily  damaged  in  this  way,  although  it  will  resist  a 
stream  of  water. 

If  the  plate  is  required  to  be  dried  off  quickly,  which  is  desirable  for 
the  better  preservation  of  the  sharpness  of  the  image,  then,  after  the 
water  has  drained  off,  I  hold  it  close  to  a  stove  or  lamp  chimney.  There 
is  no  fear  of  the  film  melting,  as  with  a  gelatine  dry  plate. 

VIII. — The  Negative  Image. 

The  negative  image  forms  a  lustreless  relief  of  a  dark  grey  or  brown 
colour.  By  rubbing  with  the  finger,  or  better  with  some  hard  substance, 
it  becomes  like  polished  silver.  Even  dusting  with  a  soft  brush  will 
often  cause  glittering  silvery  lines  to  appear.  If  the  silver  bromide 
contains  no  gelatine,  the  surface  of  the  image  13  much  more  tender,  and 
the  employment  of  a  brush  to  remove  dust,  &c.,  is  quite  impossible. 
(With  plates  containing  gelatine  the  silver  film  worked  over  with  a 
burnisher  gives  after  a  few  strokes  a  bright  silvery  film,  which  is  so 
resisting  that  it  may  be  highly  polished  with  a  leather  and  rouge.)  The 
image  may  be  further  protected  by  a  coat  of  varnish  or  gelatine,  but  not 
without  damage  to  the  sharpness.  That  is  the  case,-  at  all  events,  with 
line  spectra ;  the  conditions  are  not  the  same  as  with  ordinary  dry 
plates,  in  which  the  image  is  within  the  gelatine  film  ;  in  the  new  plates 
it  is  more  like  a  small  silver  roJ  oa  the  gelatine  coating.  The  silver 
particles  which  compose  this  little  rod  lie  thickly  and  closely  together  in 
the  best  of  my  pictures  ;  hence  they  show  such  extraordinary  sharpness 
under  the  microscope.  As  soon  as  the  varnish  runs  over  these  small  rods 
it  causes  a  swelling,  which  naturally  must  have  some  injurious  influence 
on  the  definition  of  the  edges  of  the  lines  upon  which  it  falls. 

XI. — The  Intensifying. 

Plates  with  a  very  fine  grain  sometimes  fail  in  density.  In  this  case 
they  must  be  intensified.  I  hoped  at  first  to  be  able  to  use  silver  intensi¬ 
fication  with  advantage,  but  the  trials  did  not  answer  my  expectations. 
I  have,  however,  obtained  satisfactory  results  by  bathing  the  plates  in  a 
solution  of  mercury  bichloride  1  *50,  well  washing,  and  then  treating 
them  with  dilute  ammonia  at  1T0,  followed  by  copious  washing.  As  a 
rule  the  intensifying  of  spectrum  negatives  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
because  it  deprives  them  more  or  less  of  their  original  character  and 
delicacy.  The  image  should  always  derive  the  necessary  density  from 
the  developer. 

X. — Sensitiveness. 

I  have  at  pres'ent  very  few  observations  on  this  point.  Until  quite 
lately  I  had  not  the  vacuum  apparatus  necessary  for  the  proper  treatment 
of  this  subject.  Such  of  my  results  as  are  of  importance  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paper  I  give  below. 

Silver  bromide  is,  as  already  stated,  made  more  sensitive  by  the 
presence  of  silver  iodide  and  gelatine.  The  same  result  occurs  whether 
it  settles  in  gelatine  or  if  the  graias  of  silver  bromide  are  in  contact  with 
gelatine  on  one  side  only.  Its  sensitiveness  is  considerably  increased 
thereby. 

Plain  glass  plates  were  coated  on  one  half  with  gelatine,  and  silver 
bromide  was  allowed  to  settle  on  them  as  before  described,  so  that  one 
half  of  the  plate  had  a  coatiDg  of  gelatine  with  silver  bromide  above  it, 
while  the  other  was  coated  with  the  bromide  alone.  The  two  halves 
touched  each  other  in  a  straight  line  which  equally  divided  the  image  of 
the  spectrum  into  two  halves  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  Each 
exposure  gave  a  complete  spectrum  on  both  halves  of  the  coating.  When 
exposed  to  the  spectrum  of  the  sua,  the  gelatine  half  showed  itself 
certainly  four  or  five  times  more  sensitive  than  the  glass  half.  (If  the 
gelatine  coating  shows  any  bubbles  that  have  burst  and  left  plain  glass, 
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the  precipitated  silver  bromide  will  be  less  sensitive  in  such  places  and 
6how  lighter  points  and  circular  spots.  Bromide  containing  gelatine 
does  not  show  this  defect.) 

These  pictures  were  repeated  with  silver  bromide  that  had  been 
precipitated  in  presence  of  ammonia,  as  well  as  with  some  that  had  been 
precipitated  from  a  solution  containing  gelatine.  Attention  was  also 
paid  to  the  thickness  of  the  film  of  silver  bromide.  With  the  silver 
bromide  that  had  been  treated  with  ammonia  the  same  difference 
between  the  two  halves  appeared  as  before,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
that  containing  gelatine  the  gelatine  substratum,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  produced  no  effect.  The  explanation  of  this  is  easily  under¬ 
stood  :  the  sensitiveness  of  the  silver  bromide  is  so  greatly  increased  by 
its  being  precipitated  from  gelatine  and  surrounded  by  it  that  the  very 
much  weaker  action  of  the  gelatine  substratum  has  no  visible  effect. 
The  same  thing  is  observed  with  silver  bromide  free  from  gelatine,  when 
it  isTexpoeed  in  films  of  greater  thickness.  Hence  it  is  also  easy  to 
see  that  in  this  case  the  photo-chemical  action  of  the  rays  of  light  only 
reaches  the  outer  layer  of  the  film  which  does  not  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  bromine-absorbing  action  of  the  gelatine  (H.  W.  Vogel), 
like  the  particles  of  bromide  deposited  directly  upon  the  gelatine  sub¬ 
stratum.  In  this  case  the  action  on  the  two  halves  of  the  plate  must  be 
exactly  the  same. 

The  new  plates  are  not  very  sensitive  to  sunlight.  At  a  height  of  120 
metres  above  mean  sea  level  (Leipsic),  I  obtained  with  a  June  sun 
wave-length  293-97  pp,  and  with  highly  sensitive  dry  plates  under 
the  same  conditions,  with  only  a  third  of  the  exposure,  wave-length 
293‘70  pp.* 

With  an  exposure  of  such  duration  (40  minutes)  as  was  necessary  for 
this,  the  spectrum  on  the  ultra-violet  sensitive  plate  breaks  off  sharply  as 
an  opaque  band  of  action  at  wave-length  297"38  pp,  and  runs  on  further 
from  there  in  distinct  lines  on  a  clear  ground  as  far  as  wave-length 
293-97  pp.  This  clear  glass  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  most 
refrangible  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun  is  an  advantage  of  the  new  plates. 
Under  the  same  circumstances,  ordinary  plates  give  thick  fog,  in  which 
the  most  refrangible  lines  become  first  of  all  indistinct,  and,  if  an  effort 
is  made  to  photograph  them  more  clearly  by  longer  exposure,  they  dis¬ 
appear  entirely.  On  account  of  this  defect  the  observation  of  the  most 
refrangible  rays  of  sunlight  on  ordinary  plates  is  made  considerably  more 
difficult.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  always  to  be  preferred  on  account 
of  their  greater  sensitiveness. 

The  new  plates  can  only  come  into  question  in  cases  where  they  excel 
both  in  intensity  and  in  sensitiveness.  This  first  occurs  at  wave-length 
220  pp,  and  from  this  point  onwards  their  sensitiveness  increases.  Con¬ 
sequently  their  greater  working  power  is  more  in  their  unusual  intensity, 
and  is  based  on  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  their  small  sensitiveness 
for  the  less  refrangible  rays,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  their  being  ex¬ 
posed  for  a  long  time  without  becoming  thickly  fogged  as  ordinary  dry 
plates  do.  The  origin  of  this  fog  is  diffused  light  arising  from  the  inside 
of  the  prisms  and  lenses  of  the  spectroscopic  apparatus,  of  which  the 
principal  part  consists  of  rays  for  which  gelatino-silver  bromide  emulsion 
is  much  more  sensitive  than  pure  silver  bromide. 

Since  the  use  of  gelatine  has  so  distinctly  improved  my  pictures  of  the 
less  refrangible  rays  of  the  new  spectral  region,  there  was  no  reason  for 
excluding  it,  for  the  opening  up  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  spectrum  as 
far  as  wave-length  100  pp.  My  attention  was  first  of  all  attracted  by  its 
presence  about  the  limits  of  action  of  the  plates  employed.  Circum¬ 
stances  have  unfortunately  not  yet  allowed  me  to  approach  more  closely 
a  solution  of  this  question. 

The  resumption  of  my  experiments  on  plates  should  quickly  settle  the 
behaviour  of  pure  silver  bromide  with  regard  to  wave-length  100  yuytr,  and. 
as  the  following  considerations  will  show,  there  is  some  hope  of  success. 

If  one  considers,  that  is  to  say,  that  gelatine  even  in  a  thickness  of  only 
0-00004  mm.,  sensibly  weakens  the  rays  of  wave-length  185-2  p yu.,  and 
that  in  still  much  thinner  layers  it  apparently  stops  all  photographic  ac¬ 
tion  of  ordinary  dry  plates  near  wave-length  182  0  ///x,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  course  of  its  absorption  curve  between  220  pp  and  182  pp 
shows  no  increase,  but  rather  a  lessening  of  its  transparency  for  the  rays 
of  the  more  strongly  refrangible  region,  it  is  quite  a  surprise  that,  in  op¬ 
position  to  this,  it  should  be  practicable  to  photograph  the  extensive  re¬ 
gion  of  the  smallest  wave-lengths,  as  I  have  ventured  to  designate  the 
part  of  the  spectrum  lying  between  185  2  pp  and  100  pp,  by  means  of 

*  Both  lines  belong  to  the  extension  of  the  ultra-violet  sun  spectrum 
discovered  previously  by  H^rr  Oskar  Simony.  I  took  their  wave-lengths 
from  the  drawing  published  by  A.  Cornu  in  the  Comptes  Rendus  (vol. 
cxi.),  of  this  part  of  the  spectrum  extending  to  wave-length  292-22  pp, 
which  was  made  from  Simony’s  original  photographs. 


gelatine.  An  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  sensitising 
action  of  the  gelatine,  which  possibly  gets  the  upper  hand  in  the  struggle 
with  absorption,  and  begins  to  lose  it  where  the  range  of  action  of  the 
new  plates  ends. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  expected  that  the  discovery  of  the 
unknown  spectral  region  beyond  wave  length  100  pp  is  reserved  for  the 
pure  silver  haloid.  Gelatine  will,  however,  in  this  case  also  hardly  be 
superfluous,  because,  when  used  as  a  substratum.it  forms  the  only  possible 
means  of  increasing  the  sensitiveness. 

XI. — The  Keeping  Qualities  of  the  Plates. 

I  have  kept  plates  prepared  in  different  ways  for  a  long  time  in  order 
to  test  their  keeping  qualities  from  time  to  time.  They  were  kept 
unpacked  in  a  light-proof  cupboard,  and  consequently  were  not  protected 
against  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  From  my  experience  with  gelatine 
emulsions  I  was  afraid  they  would  show  unevenness  in  their  coating,  and 
above  all  increased  fog  round  their  edges  and  a  greater  development  of 
the  imperfections  of  their  surfaces.  Pictures  taken  with  them  show, 
however,  the  contrary.  The  plates  work  even  more  cleanly  after  keeping 
than  when  freshly  prepared,  and  some  kinds  were  even  more  sensitive.  I 
did  not,  however,  make  comparative  trials  with  the  sensitometer.  My 
experience  is  founded  only  on  the  photographic  pictures  of  the  new  rays 
beyond  185  pp.  According  to  this,  the  new  plates  can  be  kept  quite  as 
long  as  ordinary  dry  plates.  Compared  with  those  coated  with  an  emul¬ 
sion  containing  silver  oxide  and  ammonia,  they  show  even  far  superior 
keeping  powers.  . 

On  the  Employment  of  the  Plates  Sensitive  to  the  Ultra-violet. 

The  plates  were  intended  from  the  very  commencement  for  photo¬ 
graphing  the  spectrum,  and  have  hitherto  only  been  used  for  that  purpose. 
How  they  answered  (and,  not  less,  in  what  points  they  still  failed)  is  shown 
in  the  foregoing  account,  and  further  in  my  former  paper  I  have 
pointed  out  their  good  and  bad  qualities  impartially,  because  I  did  not 
wish  to  promise  more  than  they  could  be  trusted  to  perform.  I  there¬ 
fore  consider  disappointments  in  their  use  as  entirely  excluded  from 
discussion. 

As  a  measure  of  their  actual  capabilities  the  spectra  11  and  12  on 
Plate  V.  of  the  above-mentioned  paper*  may  be  referred  to.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked  that  the  definition  of  these  spectra  has  suffered  from 
defects  in  the  crystal  of  the  fluor-spar  prism  employed,  and  that  the  same 
plate  exposed  to  the  diffraction  spectrum  has  given  a  clearer  picture.  A 
proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  my  enlargements  to  more  than  300  times  of 
the  diffraction  pictures  of  the  rays  162  fjp. 

The  sharpness  of  my  negatives  has  here  and  there  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  new  plates  can  be  used  advantageously  for  astro-photography. 
Against  this,  however,  there  are  two  important  obstacles,  the  want  of 
sensitiveness  and  the  formation  of  a  round  grain  in  the  negative. 

For  the  rays  of  light  with  which  astro-photography  has  to  do,  the  plates 
hitherto  in  use  are  many  times  more  sensitive  than  the  new  ones.  The 
use  of  the  latter  could  only  be  thought  of  with  considerably  prolonged 
exposures.  Astro-photography,  however,  requires  the  exact  opposite, 
shortening  of  the  exposure.  Further,  the  disc-shaped  negative  grain 
arising  from  chemicai  fog,  as  has  aleady  been  fully  explained,  is  so  like 
the  picture  of  a  star  that  some  of  my  plates  have  quite  the  appearance  of 
a  picture  of  the  starry  heavens.  Under  such  circumstances  mistakes 
could  hardly  be  avoided  in  star  pictures.  In  that  case,  too,  the  precau¬ 
tionary  measures  that  have  hitherto  been  employed  for  recognising 
defects  of  the  plates  will  not  have  the  desired  effect,  because  the  grain 
alluded  to  often  comes  out  very  strongly.  Both  defects  outweigh  the 
advantage  cf  greater  sharpness  of  image  to  such  a  great  extent  that  the 
new  plates  cannot  be  recommended  for  astro-photography,  and  for 
professional  photography  still  less.  The  only  use  they  might  find 
would  be  for  line  reproductions.  The  perfect  sharpness  with  which 
they  reproduce  lines  and  their  absolute  opacity  would  certainly  place 
them  in  the  first  rank  for  this,  if  the  preparation  of  faultless  films  over 
large  surfaces  did  not  only  involve  considerable  difficulties,  but  was  also 
too  costly  and  took  up  too  much  time  to  play. 

I  have  not  used  them  for  portrait  or  landscape  photography,  but  for 
the  same  reasons,  and  still  more  on  account  of  the  want  of  half-tones, 
they  are  quite  unsuitable  for  such  purposes. 

They  completely  fulfil  only  their  original  object,  the  observation  of  the 
rays  beyond  wave-length  220  pp,  but  for  this  purpose  they  are  at 
present  not  to  be  replaced.  Victor  Schumann. 

(To  be  continued.) 

*  Sitzungsbericlite,  Bd.  eii  Ahtli.  2  a-'  "  Uber  die  Fhotographie  dcr  Lichtslrallen 
klcinster  Welhnldngen,"  Part  II.,  1893. 
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WELLINGTON’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MEANS  FOR  FACILI¬ 
TATING  THE  SEPARATION  OF  GELATINE  COATINGS 
FROM  PAPER  SUPPORTS. 

Mb.  Wellington’s  invention  relates  to  a  mode  of  preparing  a  paper  sup¬ 
port  upon  which  a  photographic  film,  consisting  wholly  or  in  part  of 
gelatine,  can  be  coated,  from  which  support  the  photographic  film  can  be 
stripped  prior  to  its  being  coated  with  emulsion,  and  he  thus  describes  it : 

“  My  invention  consists  in  the  treatment  of  a  temporary  backing  of 
paper  with  a  substratum  which  permits  the  ready  stripping  of  a  gelatine 
coating  made  upon  it  from  this  support.  The  said  treatment  is  based 
upon  the  employment  of  gums  in  alcoholic  solution  as  this  preparatory 
substratum. 

“  In  carrying  my  invention  into  effect,  I  coat  upon  any  suitable  paper, 
as  for  instance,  upon  the  well-known  photographic  paper  coated  with 
baryta,  whether  matt  or  calendered,  a  substratum  containing  a  suitable 
proportion  of  any  gum  or  resin  dissolved  in  any  of  the  well-known 
solvents  which  are  in  general  use  for  this  purpose.  In  practice,  I  have 
found  that  good  results  may  be  obtained  with  gum  mastic  and  gum,  thus  : 
in  varying  proportions  dissolved  in  methylated  spirit,  or  with  other  gums 
and  resins,  as,  for  instance,  damar,  copal,  and  their  congeners,  but  I 
preferably  use  gum  sandarac  or  gum  copal.  The  consistency  of  the 
solution  of  these  gums  is  in  like  manner  capable  of  considerable  variation, 
and  will  depend,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  means  which  are  adopted 
for  coating  the  paper  ;  for  instance,  if  the  paper  be  coated  by  immersion 
in  a  trough,  a  solution  of  one  part  of  gum  sandarac  or  gum  copal,  and 
ten  parts  of  methylated  alcohol  will  be  found  to  answer  satisfactorily. 

“  Having  thus  prepared  my  paperbacking  by  coating  it  with  a  substra¬ 
tum  of  gum,  and  permitted  it  to  dry,  I  proceed  to  coat  thereupon  a  layer 
of  gelatine,  which  may,  if  desired,  be  rendered  insoluble  by  the  addition 
thereto,  immediately  prior  to  coating,  of  a  suitable  proportion  of  soda 
alum,  chrome  alum,  or  any  of  these  well-known  chemicals  which  have 
the  property  of  rendering  gelatine  insoluble  when  dry. 

“  Upon  this  gelatine  I  may  coat  a  celluloid  film,  preferably  doing  this 
in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  specification  of  Letters  Patent,  No.  14,274 
of  1893. 

“  The  film  body  may,  in  like  manner,  be  formed  of  any  transparent, 
non- hygroscopic  material  other  than  celluloid,  which  is  capable  of  con¬ 
junction  with,  that  is  to  say,  adhering  to  the  gelatine  substratum  in  the 
manner  set  forth. 

“If  desired,  in  lieu  of  coating  the  gummed  paper  with  gelatine  and 
the  latter  with  celluloid,  and  then,  after  stripping  the  film  from  the 
gummed  paper,  applying  sensitive  emulsion  to  the  gelatine  surface  of  said 
film,  I  may  apply  a  sensitive  emulsion  direct  to  the  gummed  paper,  and 
afterwards  apply  a  backing  of  celluloid  or  other  suitable  transparent 
material  thereto. 

“  When  the  film  body,  however  composed,  has  become  thoroughly  dry, 
I  strip  it,  together  with  the  gelatine  upon  which  it  was  coated  or  of 
which  alone  it  consists,  from  the  paper  backing,  preferably  by  winding 
the  film  upon  one  roller  and  the  gummed  paper  backing  upon  another 
roller,  the  function  of  the  substratum  of  gum  proposed  in  my  invention 
being  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  gelatine  from  the  paper.  In 
case  the  gelatine  film  has  been  coated  with  celluloid  or  other  trans¬ 
parent,  non-hygroscopic  material,  the  film  obtained  may  then  be 
coated  with  sensitive  emulsion,  the  gelatine  surface  being  particularly 
well  adapted  to  receive,  and  to  cause,  the  adhesion  of  the  sensitised 
vehicle. 

“  The  claims  are  :  The  improved  means  for  facilitating  the  separation  of 
gelatine  coatings  from  paper  supports  in  the  manufacture  of  photo¬ 
graphic  films.  In  means  for  facilitating  the  separation  of  gelatine 
coatings  from  paper  supports  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic  films, 
the  interposition  of  a  coating  or  substratum  of  gum  between  the  paper 
and  the  gelatine  coating/’ 

- ♦ - 

COLOUR  IN  NEGATIVES.* 

Experiment  A. — We  will  first  take  the  case  of  a  normally  exposed 
plate— say  one  that  will  develop  to  full  printing  density  in  about  three 
minutes  without  any  further  additions  to  the  developer.  Such  a  negative, 
after  rinsing  under  the  tap,  is  fixed,  as  usual,  in  hypo,  and  then  washed 
again,  and,  when  dry,  will  be  found  to  have  a  small  amount  of  yellow 
colouration  in  it,  not  very  much,  but  still  it  is  there,  as  comparison  with 
a  metol-developed  plate  will  prove.  It  is  just  enough  to  give  us  the 
desired  richness  in  printing. 

Plate  No.  2  shall  prove  to  be  a  bit  under-exposed.  When  it  makes  its 
first  appearance,  we  quickly  decide  that  it  wants  a  fillip,  and  we  add 
accelerator  composed  of  soda  carbonate  and  soda  sulphite.  Probably, 
before  it  is  finished,  we  give  it  another  dose,  and,  if  it  is  an  extreme  case, 
we  may  even  soak  it  in  accelerator  only.  This  plate,  when  dry,  will 
be  quite  different  in  colour  to  No.  1.  The  more  accelerator  there  has 
been  added  the  greyer  the  colour,  until,  in  the  extreme  case,  it  will  be 
nearly  as  pure  and  as  free  from  stain  as  a  metol  plate. 

*  Concluded  from  page  23 G. 


Plate  No.  3  ahull  be  known  beforehand  to  be  grossly  under-exposed. 
This  one  we  shall  not  put  into  a  normal  developer,  but  we  will  reduce  the 
quantity  of  pyro  until  we  have  only  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  pyro  and 
one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  bromide  present  to  the  ounce  of  mixed  deve 
loper.  The  deficiency  in  quantity  is  made  up  by  adding  water,  whilst 
the  amount  of  accelerator  remains  constant.  This  plate  will  be  a  very 
long  time  developing,  and  we  might  expect  a  deep  yellow  stain  to  result, 
but  the  sulphite  of  soda  is  so  largely  in  excess  of  the  pyro  that  it,  to  a 
large  extent,  prevents  this,  and,  when  finished,  it  will  be  found  to  be  only 
a  little  deeper  in  colour  than  plate  No.  1. 

Plate  No.  4  shall  prove  on  development  to  be  over-exposed.  We  im 
mediately  dose  it  with  pyro  and  bromide  stock  solution  ;  if  very  bad,  by 
adding  a  few  drops  of  ten  per  cent,  bromide  solution.  This  plate  will 
also  take  a  long  while  to  attain  density,  and  will  have  most  colour  of 
all — a  great  deal  too  much,  in  fact,  making  it  a  very  slow  printer. 

Now  we  have  four  negatives  that  differ  enormously  in  colour  when 
dry.  We  can  modify  to  some  extent  those  that  have  too  much  colour 
by  soaking  in  a  bath  of  alum  and  acid  (citric  or  hydrochloric),  but  we 
cannot  impart  colour  to  the  grey  one.  The  nearest  approach  is  a  dilute 
bath  of  bichromate  of  potassium,  but  it  doesn’t  give  us  exactly  the  same 
result  as  would  the  pyro  colour  proper. 

All  this  you,  doubtless,  know.  Well,  we  will  try  again. 

Experiment  B. — Four  plates  of  equal  exposures  (and  that  normal) 
shall  be  developed  in  the  normal  developer  for  an  equal  length  of  time — 
say,  three  minutes.  On  removal  from  the  developing  dish,  allow  one  to 
wash  under  the  tap  for  thirty  seconds  (time  it  with  your  watch),  and  then 
transfer  to  the  hypo.  No.  2  wash  for  thirty  seconds,  and  then  allow  it  to 
drain  in  a  rack  for  thirty  seconds  before  fixing.  No.  3.  wash  one  minute 
and  fix.  No.  4  wash  one  minute  and  drain  one  minute,  then  fix.  These 
four  plates  when  dry  will  again  give  us  different  results.  No.  1  will  be 
about  right,  Nos.  2  and  3  will  be  decidedly  yellower,  and  No.  4  nearly  as 
bad  as  No.  4  in  Experiment  A. 

Did  you  know  that  before,  or  have  you  ever  utilised  the  knowledge  ? 

Experiment  C. — Four  more  plates.  That  makes  a  dozen  !  Ah,  well! 
’tis  only  Is.,  and  we  may  learn  something  from  it.  All  four  shall  be 
normally  exposed,  developed  for  three  minutes,  washed  for  thirty  seconds, 
drained  for  thirty  seconds,  and  then  fixed.  Whilst  they  are  in  hypo 
prepare  an  alum  bath,  strength  about  three  per  cent.  No.  1  plate  shall 
wash  after  fixing  for  one  minute,  and  then  be  transferred  to  the  alum 
bath.  No.  2,  three  minutes’  washing  followed  by  alum.  No.  3,  five 
minutes’  washing  and  then  alum.  No.  4,  transfer  to  the  washing  tank 
without  any  washing  at  all.  After  drying^ comparison  will  again  teach 
us  much.  No.  1  will  resemble  No.  1  in  Experiment  A.  The  others  will 
progress  in  colour  until  No.  4  will  have  a  sort  of  olive-green  tint,  which 
will  be  very  objectionable  in  this  particular  negative,  but  which  would  be 
invaluable  in  a  thin  negative  that  would  otherwise  print  much  too  weak 
and  flat. 

If  you  care  to  break  into  another  dozen  plates  for  experimental  pur¬ 
poses,  you  will  find  that  shorter  or  longer  soaking  in  alum  will  give  more 
or  less  colour,  but  the  differences  are  not  great.  After  drying,  you  might 
also  try  the  effect  of  alum  and  acid  on  the  various  plates.  Plate  No.  1  in 
each  experiment  will  be  deprived  of  almost  all  its  colour.  The  others  will 
give  up  less  and  less  of  their  colour  to  the  acid  solution  until,  with  No.  4 
(Experiment  C),  you  will  find  that  the  colour  (if  discharged  at  all)  re-forms 
during  the  final  washing,  and  when  dry  it  will  be  as  yellow  as  ever. 

Now  see  how  you  can  ring  the  changes  in  producing  or  repressing 
colour  in  a  negative.  To  put  it  to  a  practical  test,  we  will  go  back  to 
Experiment  A.  This  is  how  I  should  have  dealt  with  those  four  plates. 
No.  1,  normal  exposure  and  normal  development.  (I  must  premise  that 
I  much  prefer  all  plates,  if  possible,  to  be  alumed ;  they  dry  quicker  and 
more  evenly.)  Therefore  I  should  wash  it  before  fixing  about  thirty 
seconds,  let  it  drain  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds,  fix  ten  minutes,  wash  one 
minute,  alum  one  minute,  and  transfer  to  washing  tank.  No.  2,  under¬ 
exposed,  added  accelerator  during  development.  I  should  wash  at  least 
three  minutes,  and  set  aside  to  drain  for  another  minute  before  fixing. 
After  ten  minutes  in  hypo,  wash  until  a  good  body  of  colour  forms  in  it 
(probably  about  three  minutes),  and  then  alum.  Supposing  it  have  an 
extreme  case  which  had  needed  soaking  in  accelerator,  I  should  plunge  it 
for  a  moment  or  two  into  old  normal  developer  to  overcome  the  excess  of 
sulphite  in  the  film.  This  should  be  done  when  development  is  con¬ 
sidered  complete,  and  it  must  only  be  for  a  very  short  time,  or  the  high 
lights  will  begin  to  gain  undue  density.  Then  proceed  as  before.  If 
after  fixing,  it  still  did  not  gain  enough  in  colour,  I  should  omit  the  alum 
bath,  and  I  have  gone  to  such  lengths  as  to  return  it  to  old,  discoloured 
developer  after  fixing  if  I  could  not  attain  the  colour  any  other  way.  No.  3 
will  probably  do  with  thirty  seconds’  washing,  and  no  draining  before 
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hypo.  After  fixing  treat  as  No.  1.  No.  4,  over-expo3ed,  very  prolonged 
development,  additional  pyro,  &c.  I  must  keep  the  colour  down  as 
much  as  possible.  Five  seconds’  washing  with  the  tap  full  on,  slip  it 
into  hypo  quickly,  and  let  it  stay  there  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
I  won’t  look  at  it  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  fixed  and  through  alum , 
because  I  know  that  every  moment  it  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  will 
help  to  form  colour  in  it.  At  the  end  of  the  time  decided  on  for  fixing 
slip  it  out  quickly,  just  a  perfunctory  rinse  under  the  tap — not  more 
than  five  seconds — and  then  into  alum  for  half  an  hour.  I  know  it 
will  spoil  my  alum  bath  by  carrying  hypo  over  into  it,  but  I  value  my 
negative  more  than  I  do  the  alum.  After  this,  it  will  require  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  washing,  as  the  film  will  be  very  tough. 
After  drying — not  before— alum  and  acid  may  be  resorted  to  if  necessary, 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  how  the  thing  works.  You  will 
find,  in  practice,  that  it  is  much  easier  than  it  reads.  I  do  not  advise  a 
greater  proportion  of  sulphite  in  the  developer  than  that  given,  because 
if  more  is  present  it  means  proportionately  longer  washing,  &c.,  to  attain 
the  desired  amount  of  colour.  As  before  stated,  I  much  prefer  a  negative 
to  go  through  alum,  therefore  I  always  wash. long  enough  before  fixing  to 
make  the  alum  bath  a  necessity  afterwards. 

My  negatives,  at  one  time,  were  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  colour, 
and  I  was  much  puzzled  to  know  why.  Having  found  out  the  reason,  I 
was  not  long  in  putting  the  knowledge  to  further  use,  as  above  described. 
Briefly  put,  the  matter  resolves  itself  into  this:  Pyro- soda  or  pyro-potash 
developed  negatives,  if  washed  and  drained  sufficiently  before  fixing, 
acquire  the  power  of  turning  yellow  after  fixation,  and  thia  in  such  a 
gradual  manner  that  it  can  be  stopped  at  any  desired  moment  by  the 
use  of  the  alum  bath. 

The  two  extremes  may  be  stated  as  follows :  A  negative,  harsh  in  con¬ 
trast,  which  I  should  endeavour  to  keep  free  of  colour,  that  it  might  print 
softer,  and  a  negative  lacking  in  contrast,  which  I  should  make  yellow  to 
increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  resulting  print.  Or,  again,  they  may  be  an 
under-exposed,  forced  negative,  lacking  the  necessary  vim  and  go  for 
printing,  and  a  thick,  dense,  over-exposed  negative,  which  in  itself,  with¬ 
out  colour,  would  prove  a  slow  printer.  The  remedies  for  the  latter  two 
are  apparent  from  what  has  gone  before. 

In  conclusion,  if  you  wish  to  have  an  even,  grey  colour  to  all  your 
negatives,  and  do  not  want  the  additional  power  which  is  thus  placed  in 
your  hands,  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  an  acid  fixing  bath,  or  even  a  small 
proportion  of  ordinary  sulphite  in  the  hypo  bath,  and  you  will  not  be 
troubled  with  colour  in  your  negatives.  It  is,  however,  not  a  trouble  to 
me — it  is  an  advantage— w lien  under  control.  W.  E.  A.  Dbinkwater. 


BRUSHING. 

Of  the  many  manipulations  connected  with  the  practice  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  perhaps  there  are  none  deserving  of  more  consideration,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  receive  so  little  attention  at  the  hands  of 
photographers  generally,  than  the  use  of  a  brush  in  development,  and 
other  equally  important  operations  connected  with  an  all-round 
practice. 

No  doubt,  the  use  of  a  brush  is  strongly  urged  by  some  plate- 
manufacturers,  in  combination  with  the  ordinary  application  of  a 
quantity  of  developing  solution  to  a  sensitive  plate  by  means  of 
flooding  the  developer  over  its  surface,  and  the  Platinotype  Company 
have  been  instrumental  in  drawing  the  public’s  attention  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  method  of  developing  their  admirable  printing  papers, 
chiefly  through  the  medium  of  an  excellent  little  handbook,  and 
which  they  circulate  among  all  the  dealers  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
instructions  as  to  the  best  means  to  follow  in  the  working  of  their 
sensitised  papers.  But,  with  tbe  vast  majority  of  workers,  the  idea 
of  using  a  brush  in  many  of  the  ordinary  operations  connected  with 
the  practice  of  photography  is  almost  entirely  unknown,  or  at  least 
the  writer  has  found  it  so  during  the  course  of  a  pretty  wide  ex¬ 
perience  among  a  large  number  of  members  of  the  various  photo¬ 
graphic  societies  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 

Of  the  numerous  uses  or  applications  to  which  a  broad  camel' s-hair 
brush  may  be  put  with  advantage,  perhaps  there  is  none  more 
strikingly  practical  than  the  part  such  plays  in  the  development  of 
prints  on  large  or  small-sized  sheets  of  bromide  paper.  Any  one 
who  has  never  seen  a  brush  used,  and  who  happens  to  be  a  witness 
for  the  first  time  to  the  bringing  into  view  by  means  of  development 
of  such  images  by  the  merely  passing  across  the  surface  of  the  paper 
a  soft  camel’s-hair  brush  well  charged  with  developing  solution, 
invariably  gives  vent  to  an  expression  of  surprise  at  the  extreme 
ease  and  simplicity  of  such  an  operation,  as  compared  with  the 
more  commonly  practised  and  cumbersome  method  of  flooding  the 


entire  surface,  very  probably,  of  a  large-sized  sheet  of  paper  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  expensive  developing  solution. 

It  only  wants  to  be  once  optically  demonstrated  to  cause  the  brush 
being  for  ever  afterwards  adopted  for  such  a  purpose. 

But  very  little  consideration  will  be  required  by  any  one  having 
experience  in  the  development  of  enlargements  on  bromide  paper  to  see 
at  once  that  not  the  least  of  the  advantages  pertaining  to  the  use  of 
a  brush  lies  in  its  economy .  With  metol  at  2s.  6d.  per  ounce,  and 
which  is  now  so  much  in  vogue  for  the  development  of  bromides, 
£nd  which  bids  fair  to  rival  and  supplant  our  good  old  friend, 
ferrous  oxalate,  this  question  of  economy  alone  becomes  an  important 
factor,  for,  in  reality,  the  adoption  of  brushing  in  place  of  flooding 
necessitates  the  employment  of  a  very  much  smaller  amount  of 
developing  solution  (probably  only  one-fifth  of  what  is  required  in 
flooding)  when  such  is  employed  to  the  entire  surface  of  a  print  in 
one  full  wave  of  developer. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  the  score  of  economy  alone  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  lie  with  the  use  of  a  brush;  there  are  several  others  of  which 
mention  should  be  made,  viz.,  the  power  an  operator  possesses  of 
retarding  or  hastening  the  development  of  any  desired  portion  of  the 
image  during  the  time  such  is  seen  coming  into  existence.  With  a 
brush  the  entire  operation  of  development  is  at  all  times  completely 
under  control,  and  many  a  fully  exposed  proof  can  be  manipulated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  same  eventually  turning  out  an 
acceptable  print,  which,  by  the  method  of  flooding,  would  only  yield 
poor,  flat  results  ;  whereas,  when  brushing  is  resorted  to,  at  no 
time  does  an  operator  lose  control  or  allow  the  image  to  get  beyond 
his  being  able  to  retard  or  accelerate  the  development  of  such  as  a 
whole  or  in  part,  for  by  means  of  one  or  two  extra  brushes,  which 
should  always  be  kept  at  hand,  well  charged  by  soaking  the  same  in 
specially  prepared  redeveloping  solutions  provided  for  this  purpose, 
certain  portions  may  be  kept  back,  and  others  hastened  forward  in 
quite  a  marvellous  manner  to  those  unacquainted  with  this  extremely 
useful  and  practical  method  of  development. 

Any  one  who  for  a  moment  gives  this  subject  a  little  thought,  and 
who  judges  these  manipulations  from  a  common  standpoint,  is  very 
apt  to  imagine  that  such  a  method  as  I  am  advocating  is  more  liable 
to  cause  streaks  or  surface  markings  than  would  be  the  case  with  the 
old,  or  rather  more  commonly  practised  (for  brushing  is  not  a  new 
idea),  method  of  flooding  the  entire  surface  with  one  full  wave  of 
the  developer ;  but  in  practice  such  objections  do  not  exist, 
although  those  workers  who  have  never  seen  a  print  brushed  into 
existence  are  very  liable  to  imagine  that  such  would  be  the  case ;  and 
especially  is  this  so  with  those  who,  for  the  first  time,  are  eye¬ 
witnesses  of  the  operation,  for  the  first  brush  marks  invariably  bring 
into  view  those  parts  where  the  brush  has  applied  the  developer  at 
the  very  outset,  somewhat  in  advance  of  those  parts  where  the  brush 
was  applied  a  few  seconds  later  on.  A  very  short  time  is  needed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  show  how  beautifully  all  this  seeming  irregularity  is  dis¬ 
pelled,  for,  in  a  very  few  seconds,  the  parts  where  the  brush  was 
latest  applied  catch  up  the  earlier  strokes,  and  all  the  portions  develop 
out  in  beautiful  regularity  without  any  of  the  attendant  difficulty 
and  mess  nearly  always  present  when  dealing  with  the  slunging  of 
large  quantities  of  developing  solution  in  large  wooden  or  other 
kinds  of  dishes. 

By  the  use  of  these  extra  brushes  high  lights  can  be  retained  and 
strength  added  to  shadows  and  the  other  black  portions  of  a  positive 
image  in  quite  a  marvellous  manner. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  in  development  that  brushing  proves  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  in  the  hands  of  an  operator.  As  I  write  these  lines, 

I  see  before  me  the  results  attained  by  means  of  a  brushing  operation 
that  would  have  been  quite  impossible  of  accomplishment  without 
the  services  of  such.  I  refer  to  the  advantages  a  brush  confers  in 
the  application  of  a  solution  of  mercury  to  certain  portions  only  of  a 
negative  that  required  being  strengthened  in  parts  without  applying 
such  as  a  whole. 

In  such  cases  as  this,  no  doubt,  brushing  confers  a  great  advantage, 
and  much  may  be  done  to  even  intricate  parts  of  a  negative  by  means 
of  a  brush  that  cannot  be  treated  in  any  other  way. 

The  partial  intensification  of  negatives  has  always  been  a  subject 
of  much  importance  with  advanced  workers,  and  a  good  many  some¬ 
what  intricate  dodges  have  been  resorted  to  from  time  to  time  where¬ 
by  certain  parts  of  a  negative  are  specially  prepared  with  some  pre¬ 
servative  temporarily,  so  as  to  permit  of  other  portions  receiving  an 
application  of  mercury  without  the  same  affecting  the  parts  so 
shielded.  Indiarubber  solution,  gum,  and,  in  some  instances,  varnish, 
has  been  used  for  this  purpose  of  temporarily  protecting  the  parts 
that  were  already  dense  enough.  In  my  experience,  all  such  expe¬ 
dients  are  unnecessary,  for  the  parts  it  is  intended  or  desired  to  in¬ 
tensify  can  be  easily  treated  with  mercury  by  means  of  a  broad  or 
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finely  pointed  camel’ s-hair  brush  in  an  extremely  effectual  manner 
by  simply  touching  such  parts  with  a  damp  brush,  or,  in  other  words, 
with  a  brush  that  is  not  overcharged  with  mercury. 

To  those  anxious  to  try  this  method  of  working  I  offer  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions.  Any  negative  that  it  is  desired  to  intensify  in  parts 
only  should  be  first  well  soaked  in  cold  water  until  the  entire  surface 
of  the  film  becomes  soft ;  it  is  then  placed  away  on  end  to  drain 
in  some  cool  place ;  in  about  an  hour’s  time  all  the  water  that  the 
gelatine  has  not  absorbed  will  have  left  the  surface  of  the  negative, 
the  film  of  which  will  now  be  in  a  soft  and  somewhat  swollen  condi¬ 
tion,  but  there  will  be  no  surface  water  that  could  possibly  convey 
by  running  any  mercury  that  is  applied  to  its  surface  by  means  of  a 
brush. 

When  the  negative  is  in  this  damp  condition,  it  is  either  placed  on 
a  retouching  desk,  or,  preferably,  on  a  horizontal  support  with  a 
white  reflector  underneath.  A  suitable  brush,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  parts  it  is  intended  to  apply  the  mercury  at,  is  then  used  in  a 
damp  state,  charged  with  the  intensifying  solution,  and  with  this 
those  parts  only  are  treated  ;  in  a  few  minutes  it  -will  be  seen  that 
such  begin  to  thicken  up  nicely.  Broad  parts  can  be  treated  with  a 
fiat  brush.  Then  the  negative  is  well  washed  again,  and  finally  the 
ammonia  solution  applied.  Such  is  another  of  the  many  advantages 
of  using  a  brush,  and,  once  an  operator  begins  to  taste  of  its  great 
utility,  he  will  never  discard  it.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 


PHOTO  CHEMICAL  NOTES. 


Solubility  of  Silver  Haloids  in  various  Solvents. —  Some  time  ago,  Pro¬ 
fessor  E.  Yalenta  published  the  results  of  experiments  made  to  determine 
the  solubility  of  the  silver  halogen  salts  in  their  various  solvents  (see 
The  Beitish  Joubnal  Photogeaphic  Almanac  for  1896,  p.  957).  Herr 
Ernst  Cohen,  in  a  recent  paper  ( Zeit .  Physikal.  Chem.,  1895,  pp.  1861-9), 
points  out  that  the  figures  given  by  Yalenta  are  not  those  deducible  from 
the  equations  according  to  which  the  solvent  action  is  supposed  to 
take  place,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  potassium  cyanide  and  sodium  thio¬ 
sulphate  are  concerned.  He  has  therefore  examined  these  solubility 
phenomena,  and  finds  that  silver  chloride,  if  not  present  in  excess* 
dissolves  in  sodium  thiosulphate  solution  according  to  the  equation — 
3Na2S203  +  2  AgCl  =  (AgNaS203)Na2S203  +  NaCl. 

If,  however,  the  argentic  chloride  is  in  excess,  a  less  soluble  salt — 
Ag2Na2S203 — is  formed.  Potassium  cyanide  also  exerts  its  solvent  action 
on  chloride  of  silver,  if  not  in  excess,  according  to  the  equation — 

2KCN  +  AgCl  =  KAg(CN)2  +  KC1. 

whereas,  in  the  presence  of  excess  of  silver  chloride,  the  above  double  salt 
is  partly  decomposed  with  the  formation  of  silver  cyanide  and  potassium 
chloride.  These  two  latter  compounds  can  act  in  the  reverse  way  until 
a  state  of  equilibrium  is  reached.  It  is  stated  that  Valenta’s  results  were 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  operated  with  a  large  excess  of  silver  haloid. 

Estimation  of  Formaldehyde. — The  employment  of  formaldehyde  or 
“formalin”  in  photography  renders  some  means  of  ascertaining  its 
strength  desirable.  M.  Klar  ( Pharm .  Zeit.  pp.  40-611)  proposes  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  aniline  by  which  methylene  aniline  is  pre¬ 
cipitated  and  may  be  filtered  off,  dried  at  40°  and  weighed.  A  more 
expeditious  method,  however,  is  to  titrate  the  excess  of  aniline  in  the 
filtrate  using  Congo  red  as  an  indicator.  A  standard  decinormal  solution 
of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  is  gradually  added  from  a  burette 
until  the  red  colour  acquires  a  strong  bluish  tone,  remaining  unaltered  on 
the  addition  of  a  further  small  quantity  of  acid.  The  original  aniline 
solution  is  similarly  titrated.  Each  cubic  centimetre  of  decinormal  acid 
represents  *003  gramme  of  formaldehyde. 

New  Reagent  for  Bromine  and  Iodine. — Solutions  of  metallic  iodides  or 
bromides  when  mixed  with  dichloro-benzine  sulphonamide  have  their 
respective  halogens  liberated.  This  reagent  is  recommended  by  J.  H. 
Kastle  (Amer.  Chem.  Journ.)  as  a  substitute  for  chlorine  water.  It  can 
be  used  either  in  the  solid  state  or  in  solution  in  carbon  bisulphide.  By 
its  means  ‘0000127  gramme  and  ‘0000065  gramme  iodine  together  with 
04  gramme  and  ‘0036  gramme  bromine  respectively  may  be  recognised. 

New  Method  of  Preparing  Oxygen. — Now  that  hydrogen  peroxide  is 
becoming  a  fairly  cheap  article  of  commerce,  it  may  be  practicable  to 
employ  the  extremely  convenient  and  easy  method  of  preparing  oxygen 
gas  from  it  which  a  writer  named  Dioscoride  Vitali  has  recently  introduced 
(see  L’Orosi,  1895,  1-5).  When  hydrogen  peroxide  is  added  to 
ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  oxygen  is  evolved  in  abundance 
in  the  cold.  An  indefinite  quantity  of  the  dioxide  can  be  decomposed  by 
means  of  the  same  quantity  of  the  copper  compound.  Hence,  by  allowing 
Hydrogen  dioxide  (3-4  per  cent,  sol.)  to  drop  from  a  tap  funnel  into  a 


saturated  solution  of  ammoniacal  copper  sulphate  (20-30  c.  c.)  contained 
in  a  capacious  Woulfe’s  bottle,  a  supply  of  gas  can  be  most  easily 
obtained.  The  gas  is  dried  and  purified  from  ammonia  by  passing 
through  sulphuric  acid.  The  rationale  of  the  reaction  appears  to  be 
similar  to  the  decomposition  of  potassium  chlorate  in  presence  of 
manganese  dioxide,  the  cupric  compound  reacts  with  the  dioxide,  yielding 
a  cuprous  salt  and  free  oxygen,  and  the  cuprous  compound  is  then  re 
oxidised  by  another  portion  of  the  peroxide. 

The  Presence  of  Ozone  in  Oxygen. — Any  one  who  haB  prepared  oxygen 
from  potassium  ohlorate  and  manganese  dioxide  is  aware  of  the  intense 
odour  of  the  gas  thus  obtained.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  this  odour 
was  due  to  chlorine  cr  an  oxide  of  chlorine  in  the  gas.  Experiments, 
however,  made  within  recent  years  have  shown  that  the  odour  is  due  to 
ozone,  and  that  only  a  trace  of  chlorine  is  evolved.  A  paper  by  Herr  Otto 
Brunck  on  this  subject  (Zeit.  Anorg.  Chem.,  1895,  10,  pp.  222-247)  throws 
light  on  this  question  by  showing  that  oxygen  gas  when  passed  over  heated 
manganese  dioxide  is  partially  converted  into  ozone,  and  that  increasing 
the  quantity  of  manganese  dioxide  used  in  preparing  oxygen  raises  the 
proportion  of  ozone  in  the  gas.  Herr  Brunck  has  exhaustively  examined 
the  action  of  most  of  the  metallic  oxides  in  this  respect,  and  finds  that 
they  all  act  in  the  same  way,  though  none  of  them  so  powerfully  as 
manganese  dioxide.  G.  E.  Brown  A.I.C. 
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***  In  this  column  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 


Chlorophyll. — Orthochromatic  writes  as  follows :  “  The  recent 
mention  in  The  Inquirer  column  of  chlorophyll  as  applied  to 
collodion  emulsion  induced  me  to  try  its  effect  as  an  ortbo- 
chromatising  agent,  as  I  have  some  recollection  of  seeing  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Ives,  I  think,  to  the  effect  it  may  be  used  in 
collodion  emulsion  without  any  free  silver.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  important,  since,  in  the  first  place,  an  ortho¬ 
chromatic  emulsion  can  be  made  that  will  keep,  and,  secondly, 
sensitiveness  to  the  less  refrangible  rays  being  the  weak  point 
of  collodion  emulsion,  practically  greater  sensitiveness  will  be 
gained.  But  I  have  tried  it  and  failed,  failed  in  so  far  that.  I 
find  chlorophyll  absolutely  inert,  neither  beneficial  nor  the 
reverse.  I  have  added  it  to  washed  emulsion  and  used  it  both 
wet  and  dry,  and  also  under  the  same  conditions  with  emulsion 
unwashed  ;  I  have  exposed  without  a  coloured  screen  and  wi'h, 
but  without  finding  the  slightest  difference  in  action.  The 
chlorophyll  has  been  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  the  common 
periwinkle  as  well  as  from  those  of  ivy,  and  the  only  difference  1 
can  find  between  them  is,  that  in  a  given  time  the  latter  yields 
a  far  stronger  solution.  Mr.  Ives  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  this  direction,  perhaps  he  can  tell  me  what  is  wrong  or  why 
I  have  failed.” 

Sulphite  of  Soda. — An  Old  Amateur  writes :  “  In  re  the 
‘  Amusing  Reply  ’  discussion  I  am  reminded  that  the  sulphite  of 
soda  of  to-day  does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  or  to  behave  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  obtainable  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago ;  or, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  the  product  now  supplied  by  photo¬ 
graphic  dealers  is  anything  but  pure  sulphite  of  soda,  as  may  be 
proved  by  directly  comparing  it  with  the  pure  article  obtained 
from  a  reliable  source.  Whether  the  difference  is  wholly  due 
to  partial  oxidation,  or  whether  there  are  other  impurities  present 
beside  sulphate,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
useful,  not  only  to  myself,  but  to  many  others,  if  some  fairly 
easy  test  for  sulphite  of  soda  were  available.  When  I  first 
commenced  to  use  sulphite  in  the  comparatively  early  days  of 
gelatine,  four  grains  to  one  of  pyro  would  keep  the  plate  perfectly 
free  from  stain ;  but  with  many  of  the  plates  of  the  present  day 
a  saturated  solution  will  barely  do  so.  The  plates  themselves 
may  differ,  but  I  can  scarcely  comprehend  the  possibility  of  the 
whole  of  the  difference  lying  there ;  the  pyro  as  Mr.  Cadett 
suggests,  may  vary,  but  I  think  myself  it  is  far  more  likely  to  be 
the  sulphite.  In  former  days  I  failed  to  notice  any  retarding 
action  on  the  part  of  sulphite  ;  now,  with  the  substance  so  called, 
*  Made  in  Germany/  I  suppose  development  takes  three  times 
as  long.  As  amidol,  metol,  and  suchlike  owe  most  of  their 
developing  action  to  the  sulphite,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  matter 
is  one  of  importance.  Is  such  a  test  as  I  suggest  available  ?  ” 
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Defective  Collodio-chloride.  (To  J.  P.). — In  reply  to  this 
query,  I  think,  perhaps,  one  of  the  principal  inducing  causes  may 
have  been  the  use  of  solvents  containing  too  large  a  proportion 
of  water,  or  the  addition  of  too  much  water  in  sensitising  the 
emulsion.  Of  course,  the  employment  of  an  unsuitable  pyroxy- 
line,  as  suggested,  will  have  more  or  less  effect  on  the  result ; 
but,  with  good  solvents,  there  is  a  very  wide  latitude  in  this 
respect,  whereas,  when  the  latter  are  weak,  the  best  pyroxyline 
will  fail  to  work  satisfactorily.  J.  P.’s  symptoms  all  point  in  the 
direction  of  too  much  water.  A  collodion  or  emulsion  free 
from  water  gives  a  close  and  structureless  film  ;  but,  under 
reverse  conditions,  it  is  “  crapy,”  and  uneven,  and  runs,  as  de¬ 
scribed,  in  ridges  and  lumps.  The  tendency  to  solidification, 
which  is  always  present  where  there  is  a  considerable  excess  of 
acid  in  the  emulsion,  is  also  greatly  increased  by  weak  solvents, 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  I  fancy,  if  J.  P.  will  look  back,  he  will 
trace  his  difficulty  to  the  source  I  mention.  The  remedy  is  ob¬ 
vious.  The  best  way  to  treat  the  solidified  emulsion  is  to  extract 
the  silver,  and  send  it  to  the  refiner. — Syntax. 

'Toning  Difficulty. — W.  Halliday  writes :  “  My  experience  is 
similar  to  that  of  ‘  Redgauntlet  ’  in  the  matter  of  the  loss  of 
toning  power  in  preserved  albumen  paper.  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that,  although  it  is  easy  to  prepare  a  sensitised  paper 
that  will  keep  perfectly  colourless  for  soveral  months— nroperly 
stored,  of  course — and  will  then  print  to  a  rich,  good  colour, 
there  has  yet  to  be  discovered  a  method  by  which  the  original 
toning  powers  are  preserved.  Some  years  back,  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  gelatino-chloride,  I  was  greatly  troubled  in  this  direction, 
as  my  practice  was,  as  an  amateur,  to  make  a  few  prints  as 
opportunity  occurred,  and  to  allow  them  to  accumulate  until  I 
had  a  sufficient  number  to  tone  and  finish.  Sometimes  a  portion 
of  the  batch  toned  might  be  weeks  old,  while  others  were  per¬ 
haps  on  new  paper,  and  the  results  were  anything  but  satisfying, 
•either  in  uniformity  or  quality.  I  set  to  work  experimenting 
with  a  view  of  ‘  preserving  ’  my  own  paper,  but  I  was  forced  to 
the  conclusion  above  recorded,  after  trying  a  great  number  of 
methods  and  preservatives.  Paper  only  a  week  old,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  freshly  sensitised  (and  preserved),  a  new  bath 
and  precisely  similar  conditions  being  observed  in  both  cases, 
showed  a  distinct  difference  in  behaviour,  and  this  steadily  in¬ 
creased  with  time.  A  slight,  or  even  a  very  marked,  dis¬ 
colouration  in  keeping  is  of  little  consequence,  as  this  will 
generally  disappear  in  toning  and  fixing,  but  the  toning  qualities 
of  the  paper  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  I  should  not  like  to 
lay  it  down  as  an  absolute  fact,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  papers  which  do  change  colour  slightly  tone  better  than 
those  that  keep  quite  colourless.  If  this  be  really  so,  it  would 
be  well  if  the  makers  would  pay  a  little  less  attention  to  the 
appearance  of  the  paper  and  more  to  its  toning  properties.” 


©ttr  ©tutorial  faille. 


Velo-fylma. 

F.  R.  Hinkins,  Royston,  Herts. 

Velo-fylma  is  a  quick-drying  lac  varnish  for  cold  application  to 
films,  negatives,  slides,  or  prints.  It  is  recommended  to  apply  it 
with  a  camel’s-hair  brush  moderately  charged  with  the  liquid.  So 
used,  it  answers  extremely  well,  and  dries  rapidly.  It  is  capable  of 
being  employed  for  a  variety  of  purposes  where  a  quick-drying 
varnish  is  a  desideratum,  and  appears  to  have  been  carefully  prepared, 
“  no  acid,  alkali,  minerals,  celluloid,  indiarubber,  or  borax,”  entering 
into  its  composition.  Mr.  Fallowfield  is  the  wholesale  agent. 


Photography  for  Artists. 


By  Hector  Maclean.  Bradford :  Percy  Lama  <s  Co. 


The  sub-title  of  Mr.  Maclean’s  book  indicates  its  scope.  It  essays 
to  give  “  brief  and  useful  information  respecting  the  many  uses  of 
photography  in  various  walks  of  the  pictorial  and  allied  arcs.”  We 
may  say  at  once  that  the  information  is  well  calculated  to  be  of  help 
to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  A  preliminary  chapter  discusses 
the  great  extent  to  which  photography  is  availed  of  by  artists,  and 
is  followed  by  one  which  very  fully  enumerates  the  classes  of 
pictorial  art  in  which  photography  is  useful  for  supplying  studies. 
Somewhat  argumentative  chapters  on  photographic  falsities,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  artist,  and  the  photographic  misrepresent¬ 
ation  of  tones,  are  included,  but  the  photographic  information  for 
the  guidance  of  artists  taking  up  the  camera  has  been  well  and 
judiciously  selected.  Notes  on  reproduction  processes,  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  illustrations  for  reproduction,  and  a  very  valuable  condensed 
list  of  photographers  of  whom  photographs  for  artists  'may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  add  special  utility  to  the  book,  which  is  full  of  sound  hints 
and  advice  to  artists  employing  photography.  There  are  a  number 
of  explanatory  illustrations. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

List  of  Stereoscopic  Views. 

A.  Seaman  &  Sons,  Chesterfield. 

We  preserve  a  soft  corner  in  our  heart  for  stereoscopic  work,  and 
are  glad  to  receive  Messrs.  Seaman’s  list,  which  deals  with  about 
1400  subjects  of  well-known  spots  of  picturesqueness  in  London  and 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

William  Hume,  1,  Lothian-street,  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Hume’s  catalogue  is  a  well-compiled  publication.  He  caters 
specially  for  Rontgen  ray  work,  thereby  showing  his  enterprise, 
listing  complete  experimental  outfits  from  4 l.  to  371.  5s.,  and  all  the 
other  accessories  demanded  by  the  New  Photography.  The  remainder 
of  the  catalogue  concerns  itself  with  a  lavish  selection  of  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  and  prominence  is  accorded  to  the 
well-known  cantilever  enlarging  system,  which  is  Mr.  Hume’s  spe¬ 
ciality.  This  catalogue  is  the  compilation  of  a  man  who  thoroughly 
knows  his  business. 


Les  Rayons  X. 

By  Ch.-Ed.  Guillaume.  Paris  :  Gauthier- Villars  et  Fils. 

Dr.  Guillaume’s  work  is  probably  the  completest  that  has  yet 
appeared  on  the  subject  of  the  New  Photography.  In  the  first  and 
second  parts,  light  and  many  of  its  properties,  electrolysis,  and  the 
varied  phenomena  of  electrical  discharges,  are  fully  surveyed  by 
way  of  introduction  to  the  main  theme  of  the  book,  which  concerns 
itself  with  what  has  been  done  and  discovered  since  the  publication 
of  Professor  Rontgen’s  paper.  Prominence  is  given  to  the  recorded 
experiments  of  Continental  workers,  most  of  which  we  have  noticed  ; 
but  possibly  the  references  to  what  has  been  done  by  experi¬ 
mentalists  in  this  country  might  have  been  more  numerous.  The 
book,  nevertheless,  is  very  comprehensive. 


Notes  on  Aluminium  and  its  Alloys. 

Londou:  The  British  Aluminium  Company,  9,  Victoria-street,  S.  W. 

The  history,  physical  and  chemical  properties,  working  particulars 
of  melting  and  casting,  forging,  rolling,  annealing,  hardening,  and 
other  manipulations  of  metallic  aluminium,  are  clearly  detailed  in 
this  pamphlet  of  forty-two  pages.  It  abounds  in  useful  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  that  most  interesting  of  metals,  which  plays  a  by  no 
means  small  part  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic  apparatus. 
The  pamphlet  is  sent  free,  and  is  well  worth  sending  for. 


Half-tone  on  the  American  Basis. 

By  W.  Cronenberg.  Bradford  :  Percy  Lund  &  Cc. 

The  translation  of  this  book,  from  the  German,  has  been  entrusted 
to  the  competent  care  of  Mr.  Gamble,  and  the  result  is  a  clear  and 
fairly  complete  treatise  on  half-tone  work,  as  it  is  said  to  be  practised 
in  America.  The  differences  between  the  English  aud  the  American 
bases  do  not  appear  to  be  vital ;  but  the  work  strikes  us  as  being 
especially  valuable  on  account  of  the  fulness  with  which  it  treats  of 
the  apparatus  employed,  in  which  respect  it  has  the  advantage  of 
other  books  on  half-tone  that  we  have  read. 


The  Barnet  Extra-rapid  Cut  Films. 

Elliott  &  Son,  Barnet,  N, 

There  appears  on  the  part  of  the  makers  of  sensitive  preparations  a 
determination  to  give  celluloid,  as  a  support  for  the  film  of  gelatino- 
bromide,  every  chance  of  securing  a  permanent  share  of  photographic 
patronage.  Messrs.  Elliott,  of  Barnet,  are  laudably  striving  towards 
this  end,  and,  judging  by  the  sample  of  their  Extra-rapid  Films  we 
have  just  tried,  they  are  in  a  fair  way  to  reach  it.  These  films  remain 
quite  flat  in  an  ordinary  dark  slide ;  they  are  very  rapid  without 
being  unmanageably  so,  and  the  quality  of  the  developed  deposit  is 
singularly  fine  and  bright.  Altogether  a  well  and  carefully  prepared 
film. 
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Royal  Photographic  Society. — Technical  Meeting,  Tuesday,  May  26,  at 
eight  p.m.  Apparatus  for  Photography  on  Smalt  Plates  {smaller  than 
Quarter-plates). 

The  Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o’clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  May  27.  Mr.  Frank  Haes  will  demonstrate  the 
Daguerreotype  Process.  Visitors  will  be  welcome. 

Solders  for  Glass. — The  Pottery  Gazette  describes  several  metallic  solders 
for  glass,  proposed  by  Mr.  Charles  Margot.  The  first  is  an  alloy  composed  of 
ninety-five  parts  of  tin  and  five  of  zinc,  which  melts  at  200°,  and  becomes 
firmly  adherent  to  glass.  Moreover,  it  is  unalterable,  and  possesses  a  beauti¬ 
ful  metallic  lustre.  Another  alloy,  for  the  same  purpose,  is  composed  of 
ninety  parts  of  tin  and  ten  of  aluminium,  melts  at  390°,  is  strongly  soldered 
to  glass,  and  is  possessed  of  a  very  stable  brilliancy.  With  these  two  alloys 
it  is  declared  to  be  possible  to  solder  glass  as  easily  as  to  solder  two  pieces  of 
metal.  The  operation  is  as  follows :  The  two  pieces  of  glass  to  be  soldered 
can  either  be  heated  in  a  furnace,  and  their  surfaces  rubbed  with  a  rod  of  the 
solder,  when  the  alloy,  as  it  flows,  can  be  evenly  distributed  with  a  tampon  of 
paper  or  a  strip  of  aluminium,  or  an  ordinary  soldering-iron  can  be  used  for 
melting  the  solder.  In  either  case,  it  only  remains  to  unite  the  two  pieces 
of  glass,  and  press  them  strongly  against  each  other,  and  allow  them  to  cool 
slowly. 

Solidified  Gelatine. — Gelatine  possesses  the  curious  property  of  becom¬ 
ing  insoluble  in  contact  with  formic  aldehyde,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  pre¬ 
serving  perfect  transparency.  Gelatine  rendered  insoluble,  or  “  petrified,”  to 
use  a  more  appropriate  term,  resists  water,  acids,  and  alkalies.  It  resembles 
celluloid,  but  has  the  great  advantage  over  the  latter  of  not  being  inflammable. 
The  gelatine  used  is  the  ordinary  article  found  in  commerce.  The  formic 
aldehyde  is  what  is  commonly  called  “formol,”  “  formaline,”  and  “  tanna- 
line.”  The  commercial  product  is  a  forty  per  cent,  solution  of  formic  alde¬ 
hyde  in  water.  It  is  a  colourless,  syrupy  liquid  of  a  pungent  odour.  The 
vapour  is  not  inflammable,  and  it  is  a  powerful  antiseptic.  To  obtain  moulds 
of  statuettes,  &c. ,  take  two  pounds  of  good  white  gelatine,  and  steep  it  in  a 
quart  of  water  for  a  night.  The  next  day  the  whole  is  melted  over  a  water 
bath.  For  delicate  mouldings,  the  solution  is  diluted  with  a  little  water. 
The  mould,  which  may  be  made  of  plaster,  clay,  or  metal,  having  been  pre¬ 
pared,  the  formic  aldehyde  is  poured  into  the  melted  and  slightly  cooled 
gelatine.  The  whole  is  well  stirred  with  a  wooden  spatula  to  obtain  a  homo¬ 
geneous  mixture.  The  latter  is  then  poured  into  the  mould  and  allowed  to 
cool.  After  the  object  is  taken  from  the  mould,  it  is  finished  by  immersing  it 
for  a  few  moments  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  formic  aldehyde,  or,  if  it  is 
too  large  for  immersion  in  the  solution,  its  surface  is  painted  therewith. 
Objects  obtained  with  the  gelatine  alone  are  transparent,  and  resemble  glass. 
However,  by  previously  adding  to  the  gelatine  some  finely  sifted  zinc  white, 
mixed  with  a  little  water  and  alcohol,  and  operating  in  the  same  way,  beauti¬ 
ful  imitations  of  white  marble  may  be  obtained.  By  mixing  the  oxide  of  zinc 
with  appropriate  colours,  objects  of  all  shades  may  be  obtained,  and,  by  pro¬ 
perly  arranging  the  colours,  veins,  strise,  spots,  &c.,  may  likewise  be  produced. 
The  solidified  gelatine  may  be  used  for  imitating  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise¬ 
shell,  amber,  coral,  &c.,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  toys  and  artificial  flowers. 
— Scientific  A  merican. 
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25 . 
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26 . 

Royal  Photographic  Society  ... 

27 . 

28 . . 

Ireland  . 

28 . 

28 . 

30 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

30 . 

30 . . 

30 . 

Leytonstone . 

Subject. 


Excursion :  Windsor  and  Virginia  Water. 
J  Excursion  :  West  Hoathly.  Leader,  Dr. 
(  HP.  Parsons. 

Excursion:  Pullborough. 

Excursion :  Billericay. 

Development.  R.  Beckett. 

J  Apparatus  for  Photography  on  Small 
1  Plates  (smaller  than  Quarter  plates). 
The  Dagueri  eotype  Process.  Frank  Haes. 
Annual  Meeting. 

(  Washing  Silver  Prints  without  Running 
\  Water.  A.  Haddon  aud  F.  Grundy. 

J  Photographic  Printing  Processes.  T.  W. 

(  Hilton. 

(Excursion :  Sutton  Park.  Leader,  W. T. 
Greatbatch. — Last  Day  for  Sending  in 
Competitive  Prints  for  April  Excur¬ 
sions. 

Visit  to  British  Museum. 

J  Special  Visit  to  the  New  Municipal 
(  Buildings.  Leader,  The  President. 
Exc.:  Crayford,  Leader,  U.  Andrews. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

May  19, — Photo-mechanical  Meeting,  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T.,  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  called  attention  to  a  reference,  in  Robert  Hunt’s  Researches 
on  Light ,  to  the  theory  of  invisible  radiations,  and  also  to  the  experiments  of 
Reichenbach  with  regard  to  the  asserted 

Luminosity  of  Magnets, 

in  which  the  effect  was  tried  of  the  magnetic  rays  on  the  Daguerreotype 
plate. 


The  ChaIBMAN  said  Rcichenbach’s  experiments  followed  those  of  Dr. 
Olynthus  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  the  author  of  a  work  on  odic  force.  Reichen¬ 
bach  ascertained  that  many  people  were  able  to  find  magnets  in  the  dark,  pro¬ 
vided  the  poles  were  open,  when  a  different  coloured  light  emanated  from  each 
pole.  These  experiments  were  carried  into  the  electro-magnetic  period;  when 
the  light  apparently  grew  considerably  in  height,  but  not  much  in  breadth. 
Lord  Crawford  said  he  had  made  a  great  number  of  attempts  to  photo¬ 
graph  these  emanations,  but  without  success,  and  had  also  found  that  many 
persons  were  able  to  indicate  the  precise  spot  upon  which  a  magnet  had  been 
deposited  in  a  dark  room.  If  a  magnet  or  a  piece  of  rock  crystal  were  brought 
near  one’s  forehead,  almost  any  one  could  feel  its  approach,  even  though  the 
object  had  previously  been  raised  to  the  temperature  of  the  body.  People 
who  could  see  a  magnet  in  the  dark  generally  described  its  appearance  as 
“  lambent,”  which  probably  meant  that  it  gave  off  a  light  something  like  that 
of  bad  fish. 

Mr.  Bolas  remarked  that  persons  differed  very  much  with  regard  to 
capability  of  perceiving  slight  radiations.  Home  people  could,  on  a  dark 
night,  gather  earth-worms  for  fish  bait  in  consequence  of  the  slight  phos¬ 
phorescence  of  the  worms. 

Mr.  Wilmkr  suggested  that  the  discovery  of  a  magnet  in  the  dark  might 
be  due  to  some  cause  other  than  light,  such  as  electrical  radiations  ;  but 

The  Chaihman  did  not  think  this  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward  said  Mr.  Brooks  had  made  experiments  with  regard  to 
the  photography  of  magnetic  radiations,  and,  as  the  subject  was  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest,  he  might  be  imiuced  to  read  a  paper  thereou,  and  to  bring 
his  results  before  the  Society.  Mr.  Ward  thought  that  Mr.  Brooks  had  in¬ 
vestigated  the  effect  of  human  emanations,  which  were  said  to  be  similar  to 
magnetic  effects. 

Mr.  Bolas  showed  an  original  print  of  an  advertisement  issued  by  Mr. 
Cowderoy,  of  Reading,  as  an  inset  to  the  Art  Union,  Monthly  Journal  ol 
J uly,  1846,  respecting  the  granting  of  licences  to  work  the  Talbotype  process, 
and  referriog  to  the  application  of  photography  to  many  purposes  to  which 
it  had  since  been  adapted.  It  was  arranged  that  the  leaflet,  as  possessing 
some  historical  interest,  should  be  pasted  in  the  Society’s  copy  of  Talbot’s 
Pencil  of  Nature. 

Mr.  Ignatz  Herbst  had  been  announced  to  read  a  paper  on  Photo¬ 
mechanical  Methods  in  Austria,  but  he  said  that  since  he  left  that  country 
the  introduction  of  Levy’s  screens  had  so  changed  the  course  of  procedure 
that  he  did  not  propose  to  deal  with  that  subject.  He  showed  instead  a 
number  of  negatives  and  blocks  illustrating  his  method  of  working  in  London, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  production  of 


Half-tone  Zinc  Blocks. 


So  far  as  could  be  gathered  from  his  remarks,  he  recommended  a  ground  of 
bichromated  albumen,  the  resist  being  formed  of — 


Ethereal  extract  of  gamboge 

Turmeric . 

Olive  oil . 

Benzole  . 

Heavy  coal  tar  naphtha  . 

Chloroform . 


20 

20 

10 

50 

20 

150 


grammes. 

19 

99 

9) 

99 

99 


He  used  square  stops  of  two  sizes  in  exposure,  giving  about  seven  minutes 
with  a  small  stop  and  an  additional  minute  with  a  larger  one,  the  stops 
being  inserted  in  such  a  position  that  their  sides  were  across  the  lines  of  the 
screen.  Mr.  Herbert  also  spoke  of  photo-lithography  in  half-tone,  and  showed 
samples  of  Hubl’s  collodion  emulsion  for  three-colour  work,  but  we  re¬ 
gret  to  say  that  hi's  knowledge  of  the  English  language  was  not  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  his  hearers  to  fully  grasp  the  valuable  information  which  he 
endeavoured  to  convey. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  which  ensued,  some  discussion  took  place 
upon  the  favourite  question  as  to  the  origin  of  “  devils,”  the  Chairman  sug¬ 
gesting  that  they  might  be  due  to  the  deposition  upon  the  plate  of  meteoric 
iron  in  the  shape  of  impalpable  dust. 

Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson  passed  round  one  of  a  series  of  pamphlets  by  himself, 
entitled  Observations  on  the  Macula  lutea,  containing  reproductions  by  Mr. 
Herbst  of  micrographs  of  sections  of  the  retina,  the  degrees  of  enlargement 
varying  from  fifty  to  5000  diameters.  From  the  original  negatives  prints  had 
been  made  on  Nikko  paper,  from  which  fresh  negatives  were  made  through, 
screens  of  175  lines  to  an  inch,  and  prints  from  the  blocks  were  very  carefully 
made  on  fine  paper,  and  pasted  into  the  text  of  the  pamphlet. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

May  14, — Mr.  J.  Packham  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  passed  round  for  signature  a  form  of  petition  to  the 
railway  companies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  asking  for  a  reduction  in 
fares  to  photographers,  which  had  been  issued  by  a  contemporary.  With  re¬ 
ference  to  the  support  they  had  promised  to  the  Gospel  Oak  Photographic 
Society,  in  their  appeal  to  the  London  County  Council  to  confine  their  gardening 
operations  to  certain  portions  of  Hampstead  Heath,  he  had  been  advised  that 
the  best  means  of  furthering  this  aim  would  be  to  pass  a  similar  resolution, 
and  forward  same  to  the  Council  and  the  vestries  as  a  separate  appeal,  and 
recommended  that  this  be  done. 

A  similarly  worded  resolution  was  therefore  proposed  by  Mr.  Freshwater* 
seconded  by  Mr.  Wall,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Freshwater  exhibited  a  shadowgraph  of  live  frogs,  which  had  not  been 
chloroformed,  as  usually  done.  Exposure  was  complete  in  ten  seconds. 

Mr.  Ashby  read  a  paper  on 

Photo-microscopy. 

Many,  he  said,  regarded  the  microscope  as  a  mere  toy,  and  its  study  a  passing: 
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enjoyment,  but  lie  knew  members  of  the  London  and  Provincial  were  not  so 
flippant.  It  was  an  immense  subject,  and  the  application  of  photography  to 
the  microscope  opened  up  a  large  and  interesting  field.  Objects  required  very 
careful  lighting,  as  m  the  majority  of  cases  the  light  passed  right  through, 
and  was  not  reflected,  as  in  ordinary  photography.  They  should  be  mounted 
as  flat  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  everything  sharp.  In  ordinary  photography 
the  different  planes  are  brought  into  focus  by  stopping  down,  but,  by  keeping 
the  sections,  &c.,  as  flat  as  possible,  the  loss  of  light  so  caused  is  avoided. 
There  is  a  temptation  to  use  too  much  light,  but  what  is  necessary  is  an 
intense  light  under  perfect  control.  Sunlight  may  be  used  as  the  illuminant,  but 
most  people  are  debarred  from  its  use  on  account  of  the  indispensable  heliostat 
and  expense.  He  found  a  good  paraffin  lamp,  with  round  wick,  all  that  he  de¬ 
sired.  Some  people  advocated  the  use  of  the  edge  of  the  wick  as  the  source  of 
light,  but  he  preferred  a  round  wick.  The  addition  of  a  little  camphor  to  the 
oil  increases  the  whiteness  of  the  light.  The  apparatus  is  simple  enough,  and 
consists  of  a  long  extension  camera  (that  used  by  Mr.  Ashby  being  of  his  own 
construction  throughout),  fitted  with  a  microscope,  capable  of  adjustment  in 
all  directions,  and  the  lamp,  all  being  plaQed  on  one  baseboard,  which  folded 
up  when  out  of  use.  He  used  two  focussing  screens,  one  of  ground  glass,  and 
another  of  plain  glass  for  fine  definition,  the  image  on  the  latter,  however,  not 
being  visible  without  the  aid  of  an  eyepiece.  The  first  and  great  essential  is 
that  everything  should  be  centered  perfectly,  or  failure  would  be  certain. 
The  size  of  the  diaphragm  was  more  or  less  controlled  by  the  objective  in  use, 
and  would  be  learned  by  practice.  Orthochromatic  plates  should  always  be 
used,  and  should  be  developed  rather  dense.  He  preferred  a  pyro-soda 
developer  to  any  other  for  the  work.  Some  sections  and  other  objects  were 
then  focussed  on  the  ground  glass  and  shown. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  sight  of  the  apparatus  necessary,  for  the  pursuit 
of  this  subject  startled  a  good  many,  but  he  said  it  was  a  simple  thing  to  get 
very  fair  pictures  without  the  costly  apparatus  and  beautiful  degree  of  adjust¬ 
ment  seen.  He  had  found,  in  practice,  an  immense  advantage  in  the  use  of  a 
yellow  screen. 

Mr.  Freshwater,  referring  to  the  photographing  of  opaque  objects,  said  it 
was  most" interesting,  and  one  got  a  photograph  of  the  object  itself.  Light- 
coloured  subjects  were  pretty  easily  illuminated,  not  absorbing  much  light, 
but  with  dark  objects  it  was  more  difficult.  He  recommended  the  use  of  iris 
diaphragms  for  cutting  down  the  light. 

Mr.  Hodd  asked  if  a  process  screen  could  be  used  for  focussing  ? 

Mr.  Wall  replied  that  the  lines  were  too  close,  but  one  with  about  twenty 
lines  to  the  inch  would  do.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Ashby’s  preference  for  a  round 
wick,  he  asked  if  he  liked  it  better  than  the  edge  for  high-power  work  ?  He 
always  used  the  edge,  as  he  had  found  a  loss  of  definition  with  flat  or  round 
wicks.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  using  a  very  large  diaphragm,  cutting  down 
with  coloured  screens,  such  as  signal  green,  or  a  chromate  of  copper  liquid 
screen.  These,  however,  can  only  be  used  for  some  subjects.  One  great 
difficulty  with  beginners  was  to  know  when  everything  was  correct  and  in 
sharp  focus. 

Mr.  Ashby  thought  the  light  better  for  its  yellow  tint,  except  when  using 
high  powers,  when  great  brilliancy  is  required. 

Mr.  Freshwater  agreed  with  Mr.  Wall  that  a  number  of  coloured  screens 
were  very  convenient. 

Mr.  Ashby,  in  answer  to  a  question,  said  his  lenses  were  not  specially 
corrected  for  photographing. 

Mr.  Wall  had  used  monochromatic  light  a  good  deal,  but  there  was  a  great 
loss  of  illumination,  and  it  was  somewhat  expensive.  For  photographing,  a 
small  source  of  light  was  needed,  but  for  examination  he  preferred  a  large 
quantity  of  light.  The  chromate  of  copper  screen  mentioned  before  cuts  out 
the  violet,  but  the  amount  rested  with  the  thickness  of  the  screen.  He 
thought  the  binocular  microscope  provided  for  the  examination  of  the  slides 
infinitely  better  than  a  monocular. 

A  number  of  slides  were  then  thrown  on  the  lantern  screen  bv  Mr.  Ashby 
and  the  Chairman,  consisting  of  botanical  and  anatomical  subjects,  which 
were  highly  appreciated,  and  the  Chairman  also  displayed  some  taken  with 
low  powers  by  the  simple  apparatus  which  he  had  used  with  much  success. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

May  13, — Mr.  Nesbitt  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Gospel  Oak  Photographic 
Society,  inviting  the  Club  to  co-operate  with  it  in  protesting  against  the 
alterations  which  the  London  County  Council  is  making  on  Hampstead  Heath. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Willmer,  however,  that,  as  the  Gospel  Oak 
Society’s  first  protest  had  taken  place  some  considerable  time  ago,  it  was 
more  than  probable  the  Council  had  already  made  the  alterations  to  which 
objections  might  be  taken,  or,  in  the  alternative,  had  made  such  arrangements 
as  would  make  protest  of  no  practical  avail. 

Several  of  the  members,  however,  expressed  their  willingness  to  join  the 
Gospel  Oak  Society  in  protesting  against  anything  done  by  the  London 
County  Council  which  would  have  the  effect  of  spoiling  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  Heath. 

Mr.  Lambert  Matthews,  who  attended  on  behalf  of  the  Scientific  Hand 
Camera  Company,  showed  an  example  of  the  Company’s  new  scientific  hand 
camera.  This  is  of  the  twin-lens  pattern,  the  photographer  having  a  full- 
sized  image  of  the  picture  he  is  about  to  photograph  visible  at  the  moment  of 
exposure.  The  Company  fits  Wray’s  (or  any  other  maker’s)  lenses  to  order, 
and  supplies  either  the  ordinary  double  backs,  or  a  Pullman  magazine  back. 
The  camera,  which  is  of  exceedingly  compact  design,  was  examined  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  and  Mr.  Matthews  was  thanked  for  showing  it. 

Mr.  Golteur  showed  one  of  Marion’s  plate-separators.  These  are  made  of 
celluloid,  and  can  be  used  for  separating  and  holding  in  position  in  the  de¬ 
veloping  dish  either  two  quarter-plates  in  a  half-plate  dish,  or  four  quarter- 
plates  in  a  whole-plate  dish.  The  simplicity  and  utility  of  the  device  is 
obvious. 

The  editor  of  the  Club’s  Transactions  drew  attention  to  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Cadett,  referring  to  a  recent  editorial  comment  upon  the  published  report  of 
the  Club’s  meetings. 


Some  conversation  ensued,  and  Mr.  Bridge  added  to  Mr.  Cadett’s  previous 
remarks  upon  the  idiosyncrasies  of  pyrogallic  acid  as  regards  speed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Fie  said  he  had  recently  been  working  a  sample  of  pyrogallic  acid, 
which  differed  from  previous  samples  by  the  same  maker  to  the  extent  that  it 
only  required  one-half  the  amount  of  pyro  to  produce  normal  density. 

Mr.  W.  I).  Welford  read  a  short  paper  upon  the 

Production  of  Unsuccessful  Photographs 
in  a  manner  quite  his  own.  The  paper  told  the  members  of  the  Club  exactly 
how  “not  to  do  it.”  It  was  written  in  a  sarcastic  vein,  and  will  probably 
appear  in  full  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Erratic  Club. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

May  14, — the  President  (Mr.  H.  M.  Whitefield)  in  the  chair. 

The  President  mentioned  that,  as  the  present  rooms  were  not  available  for 
the  summer  meetings,  the  Society  would  hold  them  out  of  doors  at  some  place 
convenient  to  Manchester,  on  the  second  Saturday  in  each  month. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Casson  exhibited  a  hand  camera  by  Miller,  which  he  has  had 
made  to  his  order.  The  size  of  plate  is  5x4,  and  is  exposed  in  dark  slides; 
there  is  an  adjustable  focussing  screen,  enabling  the  camera  to  be  used  on  the 
stand.  It  has  a  Goerz  six-inch  lens,  Thornton-Pickard  shutter,  and  detachable 
finder,  the  whole  being  most  perfectly  made  and  compact. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  then  proceeded  with,  Mr.  Harry  Wade 
reading  a  paper  on  the 

Home  Preparation  and  Manipulation  of  Plain-surface  Silver  Paper. 
Mr.  Wade  did  not  lay  any  claim  to  originality  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
the  paper,  which  is  by  old  formulae  revived  and  verified  by  actual  experiment. 
Twenty  years  ago,  every  photographer  made  the  preparation  of  sensitised 
paper  his  special  study,  and  knew  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  what 
he  was  using ;  but,  in  these  days  of  trade  production,  photography  is  reduced 
to  such  extreme  simplicity,  that  one  has  only  to  follow  blindly  the  printed 
instructions  to  obtain  certain  results.  But,  to  be  able  to  vary  these  results  at 
will,  it  is  necessary  to  have  at  least  some  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
materials  in  which  we  are  working,  and,  in  view  of  encouraging  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  a  few  notes  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  exhume  this  beautiful  but 
lost  art  of  silver  printing.  Mr.  Wade  then  gave  a  short  description  of  the 
action  of  light  on  silver  compounds,  afterwards  proceeding  with  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  paper.  For  small  work,  a  smooth  photographic  paper,  such  as 
Saxes  or  Rives,  is  the  most  suitable,  while,  for  anything  above  cabinet, 
Whatman’s  drawing  papers  are  the  best.  Sizing  and  salting  can  be  done 
simultaneously,  the  formula  being — 

Ammonium  chloride  .  160  grains. 

Gelatine .  240  , , 

Water .  20  ounces. 

Immerse  the  paper  bodily  in  the  warm  solution,  then  hang  up  to  dry  ;  a 
quantity  can  be  prepared,  for  it  keeps  indefinitely.  The  paper  is  now  ready 
for  sensitising,  which  can  either  be  done  by  brushing  or  floating.  The  strength 
of  bath  should  be  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce ;  it  can  either  be  the  ammonia- 
nitrate  bath  or  an  acid  bath,  the  ammonia  being  made  up  by  adding  *880 
ammonia  to  the  silver  solution  till  the  precipitate  first  formed  disappears. 
The  paper  so  sensitised  prints  richer,  but  fails  to  keep  more  than  a  few  days. 
The  acid  bath  is  made  by  adding  twenty-three  grains  of  citric  acid  to  each 
ounce  of  solution,  in  which  case  the  paper  will  keep  for  a  much  longer  period. 
The  paper  should  be  floated  twice,  in  order  to  leave  no  places  unsensitised. 
The  paper,  after  printing,  should  be  well  washed  in  several  changes,  in  order 
to  free  it  from  all  nitrate,  and  then  toned  in  sulphocyanide,  acetate,  tunsgate, 
phosphate,  borax,  or  chalk  gold  bath,  the  combined  toning  and  fixing  as 
recommended  for  Alpha  paper  and  platinum,  and  fixed,  washed,  and  mounted 
as  usual. 

After  the  paper,  Mr.  Wade  gave  a  complete  demonstration  of  his  method, 
from  salting  the  paper  to  fixing  the  prints,  in  which  the  members  were  greatly 
interested. 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — A  party  of  members,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Hector 
Maclean  (the  President  of  the  Club),  spent 

Half  a  day  with  Mr.  A.  R.  Dresser, 

at  Springfield,  on  Saturday,  May  16.  With  characteristic  energy  and  kind¬ 
ness,  Mr.  Dresser  rose  from  a  bed  of  illness  in  order  to  entertain  his  visitors* 
which  he  did  in  such  fashion  as  to  give  very  great  pleasure  to  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  present.  A  chatty  lecturette,  relieved  by  startling 
anecdotes,  and  accompanied  by  demonstrations  of  the  uses  of  various  more  or 
less  unique  pieces  of  apparatus,  was  introductory  to  a  personally  conducted 
tour  of  the  house,  many  of  the  numerous  art  objects,  curiosities,  and  photo¬ 
graphs  calling  forth  remarks  from  the  host  which  were  reminiscent,  descrip¬ 
tive,  or  laudatory.  During  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Wratten  took  the  usual 
recording  photograph  of  the  Club  excursion.  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  who 
happened  to  be  present,  was,  pro  tern.,  elected  au  honorary  member  of  the 
Club,  and  included  in  the  group,  into  which  Mr.  Dresser  took  the  opportunity 
of  pouring  in  a  number  of  “  Bullet  ”  shots. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.— May  12,  Air.  William  Rawlings  pre¬ 
siding. — Members’  work  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Roofe,  Westcott,  and  Hindsley. 
Mr.  Cricks,  of  Messrs.  Whittingham  &  Co.,  showed  a  number  of  very  inge¬ 
nious  new  hand  cameras  and  accessories.  The  Hon.  Secretary  showed  some  ex¬ 
amples  of  colour  rendering  by  Lumiere’s  orthochromatic  plates.  The  principal 
attraction  of  the  evening  was  a  lantern  lecture  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Coombes,  entitled 
A  Cycling  Tour  with  a  Camera. 

It  proved  to  be  a  most  interesting  one,  and  was  illustrated  by  some  very  good 
slides.  The  following  particulars  are  to  hand  of  the  proposed  excursion  to 
Pulborough  on  Whit  Monday  :  A  permit  has  been  obtained  for  the  party  to 
go  by  the  8.40  a.  m.  special  Portsmouth  train  from  London  Bridge,  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway.  To  avail  themselves  of  it,  members 
intending  to  go  must  meet  the  Excursion  Secretary  (Mr.  Dean)  before  passing 
the  barrier. 
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North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. —May  11,  Mr.  Pither  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  Debenham  gave  a  paper  on 

Perspective. 

He  said  that,  among  the  reproaches  brought  against  photography,  that  one 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  surprising  is  that  ot'  rendering  objects  untruly  as 
to  perspective.  He  confined  himself  to  dealing  with  linear  perspective.  He 
showed  a  slide  in  which  a  series  of  globes  extended  along  the  top  the  entire 
width,  with  a  background  of  ruled  squares,  the  globes  near  the  corners  appear¬ 
ing  as  ellipses.  Although  the  eye  never  sees  a  globe  as  an  ellipse,  it  would 
appear  so  if  the  eye  were  fixed  at  the  point  from  which  the  photograph  was 
taken.  He  also  showed  two  slides  of  a  man  holding  out  one  hand  in  front, 
and  the  other  behind  him,  taken  with  a  long  and  short-locus  lens  respectively. 
The  marked  difference  between  the  size  of  the  hands  in  the  photo  taken  with 
the  short-focus  lens  was  very  apparent.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the 
Chairman  said  that  the  whole  matter  of  true  and  false  perspective  in  pho¬ 
tography  might  be  summed  up  by  bearing  in  mind  that  the  retina  was  a 
concave  plane,  and  the  plate  a  right  plane.  Among  those  who  joined  in  the 
discussion  was  Mr.  Tilney,  an  artist,  who  said  lie  knew  very  little  about 
•perspective,  and  his  opinion  was  that  the  whole  duty  of  an  artist  was  to  paint 
things  as  he  sees  them.  You  cannot  see  a  sphere  but  as  a  sphere,  because  the 
eye  has  to  move  to  see  it.  The  eye  shifts  its  point  of  sight  many  times  a 
■second  to  take  in  a  view.  Artists  have  nothing  to  fear  from  photography,  but 
it  has  taught  them  a  good  deal. 

May  19,  Instruction  Evening,  Mr.  H.  Smith  in  the  chair. — The  Hon. 
Secretary  gave  a  demonstration  on 

Intensification  and  Reduction. 

He  gave  various  formulae,  aud  passed  round  various  examples,  to  illustrate  his 
remarks.  He  then  proceeded  to  intensify  a  plate  by  the  following  formulae  : — 
I.  Silver  nitrate,  22  parts  ;  water,  250  parts.  II.  Potassium  bromide,  10  parts  ; 
water,  25  parts.  Mix  and  wash  precipitate  of  bromide  of  silver,  and  dissolve  in 
hypo,  60  parts  ;  water,  170  parts.  Make  up  the  whole  to  450  parts.  Im¬ 
merse  negative  in  this  for  several  minutes,  and  place  in  a  ferrous-oxalate 
developer  (Wall’s  Dictionary).  He  also  intensified  a  plate  with  bichloride  of 
mercury,  followed  by  cyanide  of  silver.  For  reduction,  he  used  Howard 
Farmer’s  and  Belitski’s  formulae,  and  passed  round  the  plates  for  inspection. 
.The  next  Instruction  Evening  will  be  on  June  15,  when  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson  will 
demonstrate  silver  printing  and  toning. 

Aintree  Photographic  Society. — The  second  excursion  of  the  season 
arranged  by  this  Society  took  place  on  Saturday,  May  16,  to  Knowsley  Hall 
(by  permission  of  Lord  Darbv).  Several  of  the  ladies  were  invited  to  inspect 
various  rooms  of  the  Hall,  the  camera  men  having  a  busy  hour  and  a  half  in 
the  grounds.  About  ninety  plates  were  used  upon  the  Hall,  avenues,  sun¬ 
dials,  cattle,  &c.  The  large  trees  of  hawthorns  and  varied-coloured  rhodo¬ 
dendrons  in  full  bloom  were  quite  a  sight.  The  party  of  thirty-nine  had  a 
most  enjoyable  day. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.— Mav  7,  Mr.  J.  H.  Walker  (Vice-President)  in 
the  chair. — Mr.  Alfred  Naylor  (the  Hon.  Secretary)  introduced  the  subject  of 
Paper,  Stripping  Film,  and  Celluloid  Film  Negatives, 
briefly  stating  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  take  up  this  portable  form  of 
working,  and  showing  between  200  and  300  negatives,  taken  during  the  last 
nine  years,  these,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  having  been  exposed  in  the 
Eastman  roller  slide.  Considerable  interest  was  taken  in  this  unique  collection 
of  negatives,  which  represented  both  local  and  distant  work  (within  Great 
Britain),  and  favourable  comments  passed  on  the  perfection  of  several  of  them, 
which  were  acknowledged  to  be  equal  to  wet-plate  negatives.  At  some  future 
date  Mr.  Naylor  proposes  devoting  a  full  evening  to  this  subject,  showing  the 
working  of  the  latest  apparatus  in  connexion  therewith.  An  Aphis  hand  camera, 
which  has  been  forwarded  for  inspection,  was  very  favourably  received. 

Oxford  Camera  Club. — May  11. — After  some  arrangements  for  an  Exhibi¬ 
tion  to  be  held  in  the  autumn  had  been  discussed,  the  decision  being  postponed 
till  next  meeting,  a  demonstration  of 

Platinotype 

was  given  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Stringer,  of  the  Platinotype  Company.  The  whole 
process  was  thoroughly  illustrated,  and  its  advantages  pointed  out,  both  as  to 
artistic  effect  and  permanency.  As  showing  permanency,  the  lecturer 
mentioned  a  case  of  platinotype  prints  undamaged  after  three  weeks  under 
sea  water  in  a  sunken  ship.  The  lecturer  also  showed  how,  especially  in 
large  prints,  development  could  be  done  with  perfect  success  by  means  of  a 
brush,  if  development  were  restrained  by  the  addition  of  glycerine.  By 
rubbing  certain  parts  with  pure  glycerine  they  could  be  kept  back,  while 
others,  if  desired,  could  be  brought  up  quickly  by  unrestrained  developer.  A 
very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stringer  was  passed  by  acclamation,  the 
audience,  though  not  large,  having  been  very  much  interested,  and  much 
admiring  the  ease  of  the  process  and  beauty  of  the  results  obtained. 


Jl  COSMOS”  AND  MR.  FRY. 

We  are  sorry  that  in  the  Journal  of  last  week,  under  the  heading 
“  Jottings,”  the  authorshiD  of  some  paragraphs  (that  had  appeared  in  a 
contemporary)  sigaed  “  Major  Kone,”  was  erroneously  attributed  to  Mr. 
S.  Herbert  Fry,  who  denies  identity  with,  or  knowledge  of,  the  writer. 
Mr.  Fry  further  complains  of  the  term  “  slipshod  ”  being  applied  to  his 
trading,  and  we  hasten  to  say  that  the  term  was  wrongly  applied. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  references  to  Mr.  Fry  were  not  designed  to 
be  of  a  harmful  or  offensive  nature,  but  we  are  sorry  they  were  allowed  to 
appear,  and,  iu  taking  this,  the  earliest,  opportunity  of  giving  publicity 
to  Mr.  Fry’s  denial  and  protest,  we  desire  to  add  that,  in  unreservedly 
accepting  his  statement,  we  regret  the  insertion,  and  offer  him  our 
sincere  apology  for  the  mistaken  introduction  of  his  name. 


©orrcdponhcncc. 

WF*  Correspondents  should,  never  vrrite  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  co’m.m  unicat  ions  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  gioen. 


BROMIDE  PAPER  FOR  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Last  year  there  were  several  letters  and  articles  in  the 
Journal  re  paper  negatives,  and  doubtless  many  of  your  readers,  on  seeing 
that  Messrs.  Wellingtou  were  about  to  introduce  a  paper  for  this  purpose 
supposed  that  this  demand  was  to  be  supplied.  But,  although,  doubtless, 
very  good  as  far  as  quality  an!  convenience  goes,  the  article  this  firm  in¬ 
troduced  is  not  at  all  what  was  wanted. 

The  principal  reason  paper  negatives  were  advocated  was  the  reduction 
in  cost.  12  x  10  bromide  paper  sells  at  4s.  per  dozen,  and  what  was 
required  was  a  negative  paper  at  same  price.  Why  should  it  not  be 
supplied  ?  Why  should  a  positive  paper  be  4s.,  a  negative  14s.  per 
dozen  ?  If  it  could  be,  many  amateurs  would  work  it  in  a  home-made 
camera,  with  a  upmbole”  lens,  which  would  give  fair  definition  for  that 
size  picture.  Further,  would  it  not  be  possible,  by  using  a  chocolate- 
coloured  paper  and  whitening  the  image  with  mercury,  to  produce  a 
“  positive  ”  ready  for  framing  ? 

Another  item  :  Some  months  ago  a  correspondent  from  India,  I  believe, 
offered  to  communicate  a  method  of  stripping  P.O.P.  on  to  glass,  or  any 
other  material  required ;  if  he  would  send  same,  I,  for  one,  should  feel 
obliged,  doubtless  many  others. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  W.  R.  F. 


FLUORESCENCE  OF  GELATINE  DRY  PLATES, 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — When  experimenting  with  X  rays  on  the  11th  inBt., 
I  found  that  a  Paget  XXXXX  plate  was  markedly  fluorescent  to  the  rays. 
I  was  able  to  see  clearly  coins  in  a  purse,  nails  in  wood,  and,  faintly,  the 
bones  of  my  hands  and  fingers  when  placed  between  the  tube  and  the 
plate  with  the  film  side  of  plate  towards  the  tube,  and  all  external  light 
absolutely  excluded.  As  this  opened  up  what  was  to  me  a  new  line  of 
experiment,  I  tried  several  experiments,  unsuccessfully  at  first,  but  after¬ 
wards  successfully,  to  find  if  fluorescence  was  visible  with  plain  glass. 
On  ground  glass  fluorescence  was  quite  visible,  and,  although  faintly,  I 
saw  it  on  ordinary  lantern-slide  covers.  When  I  scraped  a  portion  of 
the  film  off  a  Paget  XXXXX  plate  or  an  Ilford  plate,  although  the 
fluorescence  was  very  much  more  decided  on  the  coated  portion,  I  could 
still  see  the  coins  in  a  purse  on  the  clear  glass  portion  when  interposed 
between  the  tube  and  the  negative. 

I  am  satisfied  that  fluorescence  of  the  sensitive  film  as  well  as  of  the 
glass  takes  place,  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  verify  the  experiments  I 
wished  to  carry  out,  oving  to  the  failure  of  two  tubes,  one  after  another, 
which  I  was  working  with. 

I  found  a  red  half-plate  vignetting  glass  with  clear  portion  in  the 
centre  fluoresced  all  over  when  the  red  coloured  side  was  towards  the 
tube;  but,  when  the  red  side  was  tovards  me,  only  the  central  clear 
portion  fluoresced,  indicating  that  the  fluorescence  was  on  the  side 
towards  the  tube,  and  that  the  red  glass,  when  next  myself,  cut  off  the 
luminous  effect,  except  in  the  centre.  A  piece  of  ord  na  y  red  glass  acted 
the  same  way,  viz  ,  one  side  fluoresced  ani  the  other  did  not.  I  failed 
to  detect  visible  fluorescence  with  celluloid  films  or  bromide  paper,  and 
I  found  that  most  crystals,  when  deposited  on  only  a  lantern  slide  cover, 
increased  the  visible  fluorescent  effect,  such,  for  instance,  as  bromide  of 
ammonium  and  pyrogallic  acid.  When  the  latter  was  put  on  a  white 
card  I  could  detect  no  fluorescence,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
crystals  were  increasing  the  visible  fluorescence  by  providing  the  glass 
with  a  white  reflecting  background.  I  found  ordinary  luminous  paint  on 
a  card  makes  a  very  fair  screen,  but  not  nearly  so  bright  as  scheelite  or 
potassium  or  barium  platino-cyanide. 

I  am  aware  that  the  apoearance  which  some  plates  are  said  to  present 
of  the  image  coming  up  from  the  back  of  the  plate  during  development 
has  led  some  people  to  infer  that  the  action  of  the  X  rays  is  at  the  back 
of  the  film.  I  have  developed  many  X  ray  photog'-anhs  and  have  not 
found  the  image  come  up  from  the  back  on  Paget  XXXXX  plates,  which 
I  generally  use,  and  I  hope  some  of  your  correspondents  will  repeat  and 
extend  the  experiments  which  I  have  referred  to,  as  the  subject  is  one  on 
which  some  light  may  be  obtained  by  experiments  in  this  direction. — I 
am,  yours,  &a.,  W.  P.  Walker. 

Glenbannat,  Laurencetown,  Co.  Down,  May  16,  1896. 

*  / 


BRADFORD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  —  As  a  good  exam  ole  of  the  kind  of  report  a  piqued 
Secretary  can  write,  the  report  published  in  your  paper  of  M  ay  8  would  be 
bad  to  beat.  The  official  mostly  alluded  to  was  th  *  person  who  started 
the  Society,  and  who  retired  because  of  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the 
Secretary,  and  who  was  the  “  knowing  member  ”  alluded  to  by  your 
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correspondent.  The  said  “  knowing  one  ”  has  been  the  means  of  expos¬ 
ing  two  or  three  pieces  of  very  sharp  practice  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society, 
and  in  a  small  circle  of  the  Committee  was  rather  “loved”  a  long  way 
off.  He  treated  the  members  to  a  short  speech  touching  the  affairs  of 
other  societies,  and  he  finally  “  dried  up  ”  when  he  had  got  all  his  rules 
passed  and  what  he  desired,  and  was  then  elected  a  Vice-President  by  the 
meeting.  This  is  very  contrary  to  the  impression  that  would  be  created 
by  a  stranger  reading  the  report,  and  it  seems  a  great  pity  that  a  Secre¬ 
tary  should  so  have  reported  the  proceedings. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

May  18,  1896.  A  Member  of  the  Late  Committee. 

P.S. — Nearly  all  the  new  Committee  were  elected  from  the  co-called 
opposition  party. 

CARDIFF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  —  As  an  old  photographer,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few 
words  concerning  the  management  of  the  Photographic  Exhibition  now 
being  held  at  Cardiff.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  passing  through  the 
large  hall  of  the  Maritime  Section,  I  came  across  the  exhibit  of  a  great 
engineering  firm  from  the  north.  The  manager  of  the  same,  recognising 
me  as  one  who  had  done  a  deal  of  work  for  them  in  past  years,  suggested 
that  I  should  photograph  their  exhibit.  Judge  of  my  surprise  on  finding, 
that  the  right  to  photograph  was  vested  in  the  local  Society  (almost 
essentially  an  amateur  one)  who  are  also  running  a  portrait  studio  in 
the  grounds,  and  thus  entering  into  direct  opposition  to  the  professional 
photographer. 

I  should  imagine  that,  in  the  future,  members  of  the  photographic 
profession  will  be  very  chary  of  supporting  any  Exhibition  produced 
“under  the  auspices  of  the  Cardiff  Photographic  Society.” — Vide 
Advertisement. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  The  Kaiser. 

Cardiff,  May  18,  1896.  - 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  report  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  our  Cardiff 
Fine  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition  you  do  not  appear  to  have  ascertained 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  all  glory  that  these  few  members  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  were  working  so  hard  for,  they  having  formed  themselves 
into  a  syndicate  to  work  two  studios  in  the  Exhibition,  also  the  right 
of  photographing  exhibits — concessions  granted  to  them  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Fine  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition  for  getting  together 
the  Photographic  Exhibition  ;  also,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  Is.  on  each 
season  ticket,  the  holder  of  which  has  to  have  a  portrait  on  the  inside. 
There  has  been  up  to  now  nearly  3000  issued.  The  amateurs  are  certainly 
up  and  doing.  Professionals  will  have  to  look  alive.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

12,  Duke-street,  Cardiff,  May  12,  1896.  Alfred  Freke. 


MONS.  JARCHY’S  BABY  SHOW. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  Mons.  Jarchy  of  Union-road,  Rotherhithe,  seems 
anxious  to  satisfy  me  as  to  when  the  Baby  Show  and  prizes  are  to  be 
awarded,  I  herewith  take  the  pleasure  of  appending  my  name  and  address. 
I  should  also  like  Mons.  Jarchy  not  to  send  any  reply  to  my  address, 
same  as  he  did  once  before,  but  reply  in  a  straightforward  manner 
through  your  Journal,  so  that  the  public  may  have  some  idea  of  when 
the  nicest-looking  babies  are  going  to  be  brought  before  the  competent 
Judge  and  Jury,  and  medals  pinned  on  their  dress. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

62,  Eugenia-road,  Rotherhithe,  S.E.  W.  H.  Hill. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You  were  good  enough  to  forward  me  a  letter  addressed 
to  me,  under  your  care,  by  Mons.  Jarchy  ;  possibly  you  may  deem  it 
interesting  enough  for  publication. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Cosmos. 

London,  May  19,  1896. 

45,  Union-road,  Rotherhithe,  London,  S.E. 

To  Mr.  Cosmos.  May  17,  1896. 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  highly  delighted  to  read  in  the  last  week  s  “Jottings 
your  very  witty  note  comparing  me  with  C.  J.  Rhodes,  Esq.  I  hope,  Mr. 
Cosmos,  it  is  not  intended  as  a  compliment,  as,  truly,  I  should  very  much  like 
to  be  in  his  shoes.  . 

What  surprised  me  is  that  my  letter  adressed  to  the  concealed  individual 
has  been  answered  by  you,  and  in  a  rather  irritable  and  sarcastic  manner  ! 

In  fact,  it  is  strange  for  a  Son  of  Momus  to  be  partial  or  get  angry  with  me 
who  never  adressed  you  a  word  and  whom  you  never  saw.  And  you  leave 
the  part  of  a  neutral  and  impartial  judge  of  facts  in  associating  yourself  with 
the  man  behind  the  coulisse,  It  looks  to  me  too  personal.  “  Est-ce  vrai  . 

Now,  Mr.  Cosmos,  let  us  come  to  an  understanding  : 

A  note  appeared  in  the  “  Ex  Cathedia  ”  a  fortnight  or  so  ago,  where  a  com¬ 
plaint  has  been  mentioned  from  a  South  East  correspondent  for  not  carrying 
out  my  promise  of  a  Baby  Show,  etc.,  etc.  And  you  were  kind  enough  to  put 
your  paper  at  my  disposal  to  satislie  your  correspondent.  I  replied  to  the 
worthy  correspondent,  inviting  him  to  divilgue  his  name  as  an  accuser  should 
do.  “En  plus,”  I  threw  my  glove  to  his  face,  to  which  any 
gentleman  would  reply,  but,  instead,  he  coyly  applied  for  your  -ft  l>  — b 
protection.  Thanks  to  the  X  rayes,  I  can  see  his  epistle  :  —  t 

and  Ora  pro  Nobis.”  17 


“  Fi  done  !  ”  Why  should  he  be  afraid  to  face  the  music  and  come  up  to  the 
area  of  a  fair  battle?  I  am  a  son  of  Mars,  and  defy  any  sneaky  quet-a-pens  ! 
What,  is  he  afraid  perhaps  for  a  law  suit — is  it  so  ? 

I  can  promis  you,  Mr.  Cosmos,  that  you  will  find  very  piquant  material  for 
your  “JottiDgs,”  to  last  a  year,  if  you  will  suggest  your  correspondent  to 
disguise  his  masque. 

I  am  very  proud  you  detected  in  me  a  refined  scruple.  I  was  told  so  several 
times,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  make  me  bite  the  bait. 

So  come,  Mr.  South  correspondent,  for  the  credit  and  glory  of  the  spying 
industry,  and  show  to  our  photographic  world  where  you  are,  and  what  is  it 
you  wish  from  me.  Or  I  may  get  another  name  in  the  life  dictionnary  in  the 
form  of  a  more  stronger  glove,  perhaps,  that  will  intimidate  your  appearence. 
“  Je  dis  ce  que  je  pense.”  I  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

A.  L.  Jarchy. 


ASSISTANTS  AND  THEIR  GRIEVANCES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  leading  article  of  May  15  on  the  above  subject 
should  cause  assistants  to  seriously  consider  their  position,  and,  by 
coming  forward  to  join  the  National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants,  give  proof 
that  they  have  taken  the  sound  advice  you  tender.  Your  remarks  on  the 
over-stocked  state  of  the  photographic  labour  market  must  be  confirmed 
by  all,  though  some  may  not  agree  with  your  deduction  that  it  is  due  to 
the  “  little  learning  ”  now  required  in  comparison  with  the  days  of 
collodion.  My  own  opinion  is  that  this  excess  of  labour  is  caused  by  the 
rise  of  the  specialist,  the  abuse  of  the  apprentice  system,  and  the 
facilities  now  offered  for  acquiring  an  insight  into  photography  apart 
from  the  workshop.  Photography  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  since 
the  wet-plate  days  that  no  man  can  possibly  become  an  adept  in  all 
branches.  The  specialist  is  therefore  a  painful  necessity.  This  change 
enables  many  to  enter  the  trade  who  have  a  knowledge  of  only  one  minor 
part  and  have  not  the  capacity  to  undertake  highly  skilled  work.  The 
trade  is  thus  thrown  open  to  a  larger  and  inferior  body  of  men.  Going 
back,  in  my  own  experience  of  twenty  years,  I  am  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  average  photographic  worker  of  to-day  is  much  the  inferior  of 
the  man  of  that  period.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  specialist  with  his 
“little  learning,”  I  think  that  skilled  men  are  still  in  demand,  but  are 
not  supplied.  Take  printing.  A  printer  is  now  expected  to  work  at  least 
four  different  processes — albumen,  gelatine,  platinum,  and  carbon.  In 
my  wet-plate  days  the  majority  were  content  with  Rive  and  Saxe  ' 
albumen  papers.  I  was  lately  told  by  an  employer  that,  out  of  twenty-two 
applicants  for  a  post  as  a  printer,  only  two  could  fulfil  these  requirements, 
and  he  engaged  and  paid  one  of  them  double  the  salary  asked  by  the  re¬ 
mainder.  “  The  rest,”  he  added,  with  a  sneer,  “  were  Polytechnic  photo-  , 
graphers.”  This  phrase,  “Polytechnic  photographer,”  has  given  me 
cause  for  reflection.  It  indicates  clearly  one  cauee  of  the  over-stocking, 
and,  when  combined  with  the  specialist  and  the  bad  training  of  appren¬ 
tices,  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  great  numbers  of  inefficient 
workmen  clamouring  for  employment.  Skill  and  wide  knowledge  are 
still  in  demand,  but  “  little  learning  ”  and  the  consequent  over-stocking 
carry  the  day,  because,  as  I  have  often  pointed  out  before,  the  photo¬ 
graphic  worker  will  not  organize  to  protect  himself.  A  well-organized 
trade  is  not  likely  to  be  over-stocked,  because  its  members  can  regulate 
the  number  of  apprentices,  keep  up  a  high  standard  of  effciency,  and  in 
other  ways  make  it  difficult  for  those  to  practise  the  trade  who  have  not 
had  a  practical  training  in  the  workshop.  . 

Your  statement  that,  photography  being  unlike  the  mechanical  trades, 
the  rate  of  wages  cannot  be  regulated,  seems  open  to  question.  Photo¬ 
graphy  cannot  be  said  to  be  less  mechanical  than  lithography,  yet  the 
Union  of  Lithographic  Artists,  Designers,  Writers,  Draughtsmen,  and 
Copperplate  and  Wood-engravers  is  a  most  flourishing  society,  and  easily 
meets  the  wages  question.  All  the  regulation  of  wages  desired  is  to  fix’a 
minimum  rate  for  each  branch.  For  instance,  in  photography  this 
minimum  might  be  fixed  at  30s.  for  operators ;  but  obviously  this  does 
not  prevent  a  member  from  taking  51.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a 
Union  would  fix  the  minimum  wage  at  51.  when  the  average  rate  is  only 
30s.  The  rate  is  fixed,  not  fr*m  abstract  principles  of  what  ought  to  be 
paid,  but  by  what  is  practically  paid  at  the  time  by  the  fairest  employers 
in  the  district.  Thus,  to  pay  spotters  12s.  when  15s.  is  the  wage  paid  by 
fair  employers  is  a  proceeding  which  a  Union  would  oppose  and  would 
take  means  to  protect  its  members  against. 

“  Cosmos”  states  that  those  who  are  satisfied  with  their  position  will 
not  join  a  Union.  Experience  proves  that  these  are  just  the  persons 
who  do  join  Unions,  not  to  improve  their  position,  but  to  secure  and 
maintain  it.  In  fact,  they  are  the  backbone  of  every  Union.  It  is  the 
combination  of  the  best  workmen  which  gives  the  power  to  trade  unionism 
that  it  exercises,  and,  the  more  uncertain  and  unstable  the  position  of  a 
workman,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  form  any  combination.  Once 
organize  the  best  workers,  and  the  condition  of  all  in  the  trade  improves, 
even  of  those  who  have  only  a  week  between  them  and  starvation  ;  for  it 
compels  those  who  are  not  sufficiently  skilled  to  demand  the  minimum 
wage  to  come  up  to  that  standard  or  qnit  the  trade. 

I  again  urge  photographic  assistants  to  join  the  National  Union  of 
Shop  Assistants,  55  and  56,  Chancery-lane,  London,  and  combine^for . 
mutual  protection. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  John  A.  Randall, 

18,  Canbury  Park-road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 
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patent  iletusi. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  May  6  and  13, 
1896 : — 

Camera  and  Surveyor’s  Level. — No.  9493.  “A  Combined  Photographic 
Camera  and  Surveyor's  Level.”  E.  Wood. 

‘Burnishers. — No.  9510.  “  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Photographic 

Burnishers.”  Complete  Specification.  G.  C.  W.  Gennert. 

Wall  Bracket  for  Photographs. — No.  9781.  “  An  Improved  Wall  Bracket 
for  Holding  Photographs  and  other  Pictures.”  W.  J.  Robinson. 

;Dish. — No.  9792.  “A  New  Dish  for  Photographic  and  other  Purposes.”  W. 
S.  Wain. 

‘Printing  Frames. — No.  9799.  “  Improvements  in  Photographic  Printing 

Frames.”  E.  Marlow,  jun.,  and  T.  Marlow. 

- + - 

to  ©orrtgpontautss. 


'%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  Y ark- street,  Covent  Garden ,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

'%*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
m  unications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  ivriters  are  given. 

'%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
C  i  went  Garden,  London. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

J.  Ellis,  352,  Great  Alfred-street,  Nottingham. — Photograph  of  Bendigo,  Champion 
of  England. 

William  Thompson,  126,  Sydney-grove,  Newcastle-on- Tyne. — Photograph  of  Miss 
Menzie s  as  “  Galatea.” 

Arthur  Simmons,  25 J,  Westminster  Bridge-road,  S.E. — Photograph  of  group  of 
members  of  the  Terriers’  Association  and  friends. 


The  Collodion  Emulsion  Company. — Optics.  We  have  written  the  Com¬ 
pany. 

Defaulting  Manager  of  Branch. — T.  Hammond.  Place  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  police  at  once. 

Toning  Solutions  for  Gelatjno-chloride  Paper. — A.  C.  H.  Bell.  The 
sulphocyanide  toning  bath  you  quote  will  suit  all  the  papers  named. 
Fix  in  a  plain  hypo  solution. 

Want  of  Sharpness.  — M.  Ferris.  The  print  shows  no  fault  in  the  lens; 
the  lack  of  sharpness  is  due  to  movement  of  the  camera  during  exposure. 
The  image  is  doubled  throughout. 

Yellow  Prints. — Hertford.  The  yellowness  is  due  to  the  use  of  stale 
paper.  If  the  paper  has  become  yellow  before  it  is  printed,  white  prints 
must  not  be  expected.  There  is  no  remedy  with  such  discoloured 
paper. 

Exposures — Bali,  and  Trigger. — F.  Tate.  Opinions  are  divided  on  the 
subject,  but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  pneumatic 
ball  for  stand  cameras,  and  triggers  or  similar  arrangements  for  hand 
cameras. 

Printing. — S.  E.  K.  J.  If  you  depart  entirely  from  the  formula  supplied 
with  the  paper,  as  you  have  done  completely,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
you  do  not  get  good  results.  In  such  circumstances  it  would  be 
manifestly  ridiculous  to  complain  of  the  paper. 

Developer. — C.  Hardman.  Distilled  water  is  not  necessary  for  the  developer, 
though  it  is  preferable.  Failing  a  supply  of  distilled  water,  water  that 
has  been  boiled  for  a  time  should  be  used.  Boiled  water  is  what  is 
generally  used  for  making  the  developing  solution. 

Damaged  Roller. — Collotype.  If  the  leather  has  several  cuts  upon  it  from 
the  edges  of  the  glass  plates,  there  is  no  help  for  it  but  to  have  the 
roller  re-covered.  Why  were  the  edges  of  the  plates  not  ground,  as  is 
usually  done,  before  using  them  ?  All  instructions  are  to  that  effect. 

X.  Rays. — W.  A.  R.  The  print  sent  is  interesting,  but  it  is  not  anything  like 
so  good  as  those  now  made  with  the  improved  tubes,  and  a  good  induc¬ 
tion  coil.  Influence  machines,  such  as  the  Wimshurst,  can  be  used,  as 
your  example  shows,  but  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  such  as  we  generally 
get  in  this  country,  they  are  very  uncertain  in  action. 

Stained  Negative. — Cloudy.  The  stain  is  due  to  the  liberation  of  sulphur 

in  the  film.  After  the  treatment  the  negative  has  been  subjected  to, 
we  suspect  the  stain  cannot  be  removed.  You  say  you  are  “  afraid  the 
stain  will  interfere  with  the  printing.”  Why  not  try  a  print  and  see  if 
it  does  ?  We  should  doubt  it,  except  that  it  will  require  more  time. 

.‘Bad  Hyposulphite. — R.  C.  B.  says:  “I  have  bought  fourteen  pounds  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  of  a  druggist  here,  who  has  gone  in  for  cheap 
photographic  goods  and  chemicals,  the  cheapness  of  which  is  made  a 
feature  of.  After  I  had  had  the  stuff  a  few  days,  it  got  quite  wet,  and 
the  bag  fell  to  pieces.  It  also  has  an  unpleasant  smell,  quite  unlike  any 
1  have  bad  before.  Some  of  the  crystals  are  also  yellow.  Will  it  have 
any  harmful  effect  on  prints  fixed  with  it  ?” — It  is  evidently  a  very  im¬ 
pure  ar>  cle  and  unfit  for  photographic  purposes.  We  should  not  think 
of  rising  such  a  sample  ourselves. 


|  Wet  Collodion. — T.  Childks.  The  developers,  whether  iron  or  pyro, 

used  for  gelatine  plates,  cannot  be  used  lor  wet  collodion.  The 
formulae,  both  for  the  developer  and  the  intensifying  solutions,  are 
quite  correct.  1‘ersevere,  and  you  will  succeed  in  the  end. 

Spots  on  Negatives. — J.  Landor  writes :  “Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
examine  negative  1  send  herewith.  You  will  find  it  has  a  number  of 
brown  spots  dotted  here  and  there  over  the  film,  aud  it  is  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  these  spots  that  I  ask  your  advice.  I  have  suffered  with  this 
photographic  measles  for  about  eighteen  months  now,  and  have  tried 
everything  1  can  think  of  to  prevent  their  appearance.  I  notice  them 
more  particularly  when  a  fresh  fixing  hath  is  made  up.” — The  spots  are 
caused  by  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  water  or  in  the  hypo.  If  fresh 
samples  of  both  are  used,  the  spots  will  doubtless  not  appear. 

Lens  for  Hand  Camera. — J.  Wade  says:  “1  have  a  hand  camera  fitted 
with  a  lens  of  five  and  a  half  inches  focus,  but  it  does  not  include,  on  the 
quarter-plate  so  wide  an  angle  as  I  should  like  to  take  in  the  pictures. 
1  think  of  having  another  lens  of  three  inches  and  three-quarters  focus. 
Would  that  not  take  in  a  much  wider  angle  of  view,  and  be  equally  as 
quick  as  the  other,  as  both  are  said  to  work  at/-8?” — Yes.  The  shorter- 
focus  lens  would  include  a  much  wider  angle  than  the  other,  and  it  will 
be  equal  to  it  in  rapidity,  but  it  must  not  be  expected  to  cover  the 
quarter-plate  with  the  same  aperture  as  the  longer-focus  one.  It  will 
require  stopping  down  considerably  to  do  the  work  properly  ;  then  it  will 
become  necessarily  a  slow  lens. 

Sensitising  Bath. — One  in  Difficulty  says :  “1.  1  have  had  some  trouble 
with  my  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  which  I  use  for  sensitising  albumen 
paper  on,  lately,  and  which  1  keep  up  to  about  60°  by  the  argentometer. 
I  have  got  it  too  alkaline,  and  I  wish  to  know  what  to  use  to  acidify  it 
with.  As  it  is,  it  will  not  alter  blue  litmus  paper.  2.  I  have  been 
troubled  by  the  paper  not  keeping  well  after  being  sensitised  ;  it  ha* 
not  been  fit  to  use  the  day  after  being  floated,  as  it  has  gone  ^o  yellow 
when  printing.  3.  What  effect  would  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  have  if 
dropped  in  the  nitrate  bath  V' — In  reply  :  1.  Add  nitric  acid  till  bine 
litmus  paper  is  changed  to  red.  2.  The  acid  will  cause  the  paper  to 
keep  better.  3.  Precipitate  oxide  of  silver,  and  make  the  bath  alkaline. 

Blacking  Dark  Slides  and  Stops. — E.  P.  says:  “  I  have  some  dark  slides. 
The  black  of  the  metal  plate  is  flaking  off.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to 
coat  it  with  to  stop  it,  or  reblack  ?  How  much  bichloride  of  platinum 
to  the  ounce  of  water  would  be  required  to  black  a  set  of  7x5  rapid 
rectilinear  lens  stops  ?  You  gave  a  diluted  solution.  I  do  not  want  to 
"buy  a  quantity  if  a  few  grains  will  be  sufficient.” — Clean  off  the  old 
black  from  the  slides,  and  reblack  with  dilute  shellac  varnish,  to  which 
some  lamp-black  is  added.  No  actual  proportions  can  be  given,  as  the 
varnish  varies  in  consistency.  After  the  black  is  added,  the  varnish 
should  be  diluted  with  spirit  until  the  coating  dries  dead.  With  too 
little  spirit,  the  work  will  dry  glossy  ;  with  too  much,  it  will  rub  off. 
For  the  stops,  the  strength  of  the  platinum  solution  is  not  very  im¬ 
portant.  Twenty  or  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water  will  answer. 

Salary. — Bob  asks:  “Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  advice  on  the  following 
matter  ?  I  was  apprenticed  to  a  photographic  enlarger  for  three  years. 
The  wage  was  2s.  6d.  per  week  for  first  year,  3s.  Gd.  for  the  second,  and 
5s.  for  third  year.  I  have  now  only  a  week  or  two  to  wait,  and  I  shall 
be  out  of  mjr  apprenticeship.  I  can  enlarge  well,  copy  well,  and  finish 
in  black  and  white,  although  I  do  no  finishing  for  the  firm  ;  I  can  also  do 
trade  printing.  I  have  been  asked  to  stay  with  the  firm,  but  no  scale 
of  wages  has  been  mentioned.  Could  you  advise  me  what  wage  I  ought 
to  have  ?  I  may  say  that  I  am  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  Should 
feel  obliged  if  you  will  assist  me  in  this  matter.” — If  our  correspondent 
is  proficient  in  all  the  things  he  mentions,  he  should  command  a  salary 
of  11.  5s.  to  17.  10s.  a  week ;  if  highly  proficient,  more.  Of  course, 
salaries  are  always  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  proficiency,  i.e.,  the 
quality  of  the  work  produced. 

Sensitising  Parer. — W.  W.  Gregory  says  :  “  I  should  feel  extremely  obliged 
to  you  if  you  would  give  me  the  information  I  seek  below.  I  am  going 
in  for  home  sensitising  again,  and  it  is  such  a  long  time  since  I  did  any 
sensitising  that  I  forget  how  to  keep  up  the  normal  strength  of  the 
silver  bath.  Can  you  give  me  a  few  particulars  as  to  the  use  of  the 
argentometer,  and  how  should  the  strength  be  added  ?  Is  there  not 
some  multiplying  business  to  do  with  it  ?  ” — The  argentometer  registers 
the  strength  of  the  bath  in  grains  to  the  ounce  of  solution,  and  no  after- 
calculations  are  required.  As  the  bath  gets  weaker  by  use,  so  must  its 
strength  be  made  up  by  the  addition  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  argentometer  only  registers  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solu¬ 
tion,  whatever  may  be  in  it,  therefore  it  is  not  an  absolute  register  of 
the  strength  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  sensitising  bath  for  paper,  it  is  near 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Copyright. — Birmingham  writes  :  “Kindly  inform  me  if  I  can  copyright  a 
photograph,  under  the  following  conditions  :  A  cycle  agent  asked  me 
to  photograph  his  stores.  No  terms  whatever  were  come  to.  I  did  it, 
and  submitted  a  proof.  He  approved  of  the  photograph,  but  changed 
his  mind  about  advertising  with  photographs,  as  he  at  first  intended, 
whereupon  I  offered  to  take  a  bicycle  if  he  gave  a  good  order.  He 
then  ordered  sufficient  photographs  for  a  large  number  of  villages,  and 
I  had  to  pay  him  a  balance  only  of  a  few  pence  for  the  bicycle.  Finding 
the  advertisement  so  successful,  he  has  sent  one  of  the  photographs  to 
have  machine  prints  done  from  them,  and,  of  course,  don’t  want  my 
hand-made  prints.  It  seems  to  me  scarcely  straightforward,  but  I  fear 
I  am  helpless  to  stop  him.  Your  opinion  will  very  much  oblige.” — 
You  certainly  cannot  copyright  the  photograph.  You  were  paid  for 
taking  it,  if  not  in  money,  in  money’s  worth.  We  scarcely  see  that  yon 
have  anything  to  complain  of  in  the  transaction. 

Several  answers  to  correspondents  and  other  communications  unavaid- 
ably  held  over. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Characterised  by  the  unvarying  care  with,  which  all  the 
publications  of  Messrs.  Kelly  &  Co.  are  produced,  the  eighth 
•edition  of  the  Chemists’  and  Druggists’  Directory  has  just  been 
issued.  The  first  edition  was  published  in  the  year  1870. 
The  work  includes  the  names  of  manufacturing  chemists, 
wholesale  druggists,  drysalters,  patent-medicine  vendors,  and 
other  trades  connected  therewith,  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  and  most  of  the  principal  towns  in  Ireland.  It  extends 
to  over  800  pages,  and  its  value  to  those  for  whose  immediate 
information  it  has  been  compiled  must  be  very  great. 

*  *  * 

Photography  is,  of  course,  connected  with  the  chemical  and 
drug  trades,  and  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
Directory  we  have  under  review  also  includes  a  list  of  photo¬ 
graphers,  dealers,  manufacturers,  and  others  whose  businesses 
may  be  said  to  be  directly  connected  with  photography.  We 
turn  over  the  pages  of  the  book,  and  observe  that  the  photo¬ 
grapher  and  the  photographic  dealer *are  mentioned,  whenever 
necessary,  with  the  same  minuteness  and  particularity  as 


|  the  chemist,  the  veterinary  surgeon,  the  vermin- destroyer,  the 
dentist,  or  the  mineral-water  maker.  The  book  is  sectioned 
•  off  into  a  “  List  of  Places/’  “  London,”  “  Country  Trades/’  and 
!  “Ireland.” 

■¥r  t5*  yf 

There  appear  to  be,  according  to  a  hasty  calculation  we 
:  have  made  from  the  lists  in  the  Directory,  about  3000  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
In  the  principal  towns  of  Ireland  there  are  only  about  100 
photographers.  London  has  about  400.  We  well  remember 
some  ten  years  ago  going  through  an  edition  of  this  Directory 
published  at  about  that  time,  and  adding  up  the  number  of  pro 
fessional  photographers  as  then  given.  Our  impression  is  that 
the  numbers  tve  then  obtained  were  nearly  those  that  appear 
in  the  189G  edition  of  this  Directory.  If  this  be  the  ease,  then 
professional  photography  has  not  expanded  during  the  decade. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  photo-mechanical  work  has 
|  been  very  great ;  while  the  spread  of  the  amateur — and  may 
we  add  the  pro-amateur  1 — has  gone  on  unceasingly. 

*  *  * 

In  our  Correspondence  columns  we  insert  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Holliday,  Photographer,  Alton,  asking  our  assistance  in  tracing 
a  man  who  appears,  when  sent  out  to  do  some  photographic 
work,  to  have  decamped  with  his  employer’s  apparatus.  We 
trust  that  the  publicity  we  are  giving  to  the  matter  may  help 
our  correspondent  to  recover  his  apparatus  and  bring  :he 
offending  individual  to  justice.  It  is  with  regret  we  allude  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  third  case  of  its  kind  that  has  been 
brought  under  our  notice  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  weeks. 

*  *  * 

Our  suggestion  that  Norwich  would  form  an  excellent  centre 
for  next  year’s  Convention,  if  the  local  photographers  would 
form  themselves  into  a  small  committee  to  undertake  the 
necessary  arrangements,  has  brought  us  a  letter  from  Mr. 
R.  W.  Howes,  photographer,  of  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  who 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  local  photographers  would 
be  willing  to  adopt  our  suggestion.  We  are  much  obliged  to 
our  correspondent,  and  trust  that  the  Council  cf  the  Conven¬ 
tion  will  take  due  note  of  the  circumstance.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  possibly  others  of  our  readers  have  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  next  year’s  meeting  of  the  Convention  which  they  might 
care  to  publish  through  our  columns. 
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From  some  introductory  remarks  to  Mr.  Wilhelm  Cronen- 
berg’s]book,  Half-tone  on  the  American  Basis ,  we  learn  that  the 
following  are  the  average  wages  earned  by  some  of  the  workers 
employed  in  an  engraving  establishment  in  New  York;  ex¬ 
ceptional  salaries,  of  course,  are  not  referred  to.  A  capable 
half-tone  photographer  earns  from  51.  to.  71.  a  week;  a  line 
photographer  21.  10s.  to  31.  10s.  ;  a  printer,  well  up  in  the 
albumen  and  enamel  processes,  21.  10s.  to  31.  10s.;  an  etcher 
in  line  and  half-tone  on  zinc  and  copper,  31.  to  4/. 

*  *-  * 

The  price  paid  for  blocks,  Mr.  Cronenberg  informs  us,  has 
dropped  in  the  last  few  years  very  much,  and  the  golden  time 
in  this  branch  belongs  to  the  past.  The  average  price  for 
blocks  in  line  is  about  3\d.  to  5\d.  per  square  inch  ;  those 
for  half-tone,  irrespective  of  the  metal  employed,  Is.;  and  for 
vignettes  the  price  is  Is.  3d.  per  square  inch. 

- - 

ORDINARY  DRY  PLATES  FOR  PHOTO-MECHANICAL 

WORK.— I. 

Now  that  it  has  been  recognised  that  at  least  as  good  results 
in  photo-mechanical  work  are  to  be  obtained  upon  dry  plates 
as  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  only  possible  with  wet  plates, 
we  may  expect  that  before  long  a  pretty  extensive  choice  of  such 
plates  will  be  upon  the  market.  Meanwhile  it  would  be 
absurd  to  attempt  to  argue  that  the  ordinary  gelatino-bromide 
film  as  prepared  for  portraiture  or  landscape  work  is  capable 
competing  in  their  own  particular  line  with  those  plates 
specially  prepared  for  the  use  of  photo-mechanical  or  “pro¬ 
cess  ”  workers ;  nor  do  we  intend  to  argue  that  plates  pre¬ 
pared  or  treated  in  the  manner  we  are  about  to  describe  will 
rank  in  point  of  convenience  side  by  side  with  the  special 
article. 

At  the  same  time,  where  the  latter,  from  any  cause,  does 
not  happen  to  be  available,  a  very  good  substitute  may  be 
found  in  the  ordinary  portrait  or  landscape  plate,  provided 
the  operator  is  willing  to  go  to  a  little  extra  trouble  in 
adapting  it  to  the  new  purpose.  Thus  circumstances  may 
arise  in  which  the  habitual  user  of  wet  plates  may  be 
almost  compelled  to  take  advantage  of  the  far  greater  rapidity 
of  the  dry  plate,  but  may  not  have  any  of  the  specially  pre¬ 
pared  kind  on  band,  though  the  ordinary  “rapid”  plates 
may  be  in  stock.  In  such  cases,  at  the  expense  of  a  very  little 
trouble,  the  ordinary  plate  may  be  pressed  into  service  with 
little,  if  any,  loss  in  the  quality  of  result,  and,  further  than 
'this,  old  and  deteriorated  films,  if  free  from  mechanical  fault 
or  injury,  may  also  be  converted  or  restored  to  a  practically 
useful  condition. 

It  is  not  only  possible,  but,  wre  think,  very  probable,  that, 
the  long-standing  prejudice  that  has  rested  against  the  use 
of  gelatino-bromide  plates  has  been  based  upon  a  huge  fallacy. 
The  superiority  of  the  wet  plate  has  been  attributed  to  its 
greater  capability  of  rendering,  at  one  and  tbe  same  time, 
density  and  clearness,  while  the  dry  plate  has  been  condemned 
because,  although  any  degree  of  density  is  attainable  with  it,  it 
will  not  at  the  same  time  give  the  requisite  clearness  and  free¬ 
dom  from  veil  or  deposit  in  the  clear  lines.  Perhaps,  in  times 
gone  by,  there  may  have  been — and,  undoubtedly,  there  was — 
foundation  for  this  charge ;  but  at  the  present  day  there  are 


brands  of  dry  plates  on  the  market — not  one  only,  but  several 
— which,  while  they  exhibit  a  sensitiveness  that  was  undreamt 
of  even  ten  years  back,  give  greater  brilliancy,  clearness,  and 
freedom  from  fog,  when  intelligently  used,  thaii  the  slowest 
plates  of  a  decade  ago.  Why,  then,  are  they  not  available  for 
photo-mechanical  work  ? 

We  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  mainly, 
if  not  solely,  on  account  of  their  greater  rapidity,  and  that,  if 
by  any  means  collodion  or  albumen  films  could  be  brought  to 
the  same  high  pitch  of  sensitiveness,  they  would  be  found  to 
be  every  whit  as  unsuited  to  the  purpose  as  gelatine.  In 
saying  this,  we  in  no  way  wish  to  revive  the  old  controversy 
of  rapid  versus  slow  plates  for  general  work,  i.e.,  landscape  or 
portrait ;  that  has,  we  think,  been  settled  by  the  production  of 
rapid  plates — far  more  rapid  than  any  that  were  possible  in 
the  days  when  the  controversy  arose — that  for  ordinary  pur¬ 
poses,  and  with  the  exercise  of  very  little  more  care,  will  give 
results  in  every  way  e^ual  to  those  obtained  with  plates  of  the 
slower  kind,  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  allow  so  much 
more  latitude.  At  the  time  when  it  was  argued  that  slow 
plates  were  the  best  for  landscape  work,  we  took  that  side  of 
the  question,  because  at  that  time  it  was  very  rarely,  and  then 
only  by  accident,  that  the  quickest  plates  prepared  were  free 
from  serious  defects  or  weaknesses  that  rendered  their  working- 
far  more  difficult  and  interfered  with  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  quality  of  result. 

Now  that  the  most  rapid  plates  can  be  obtained  that  are 
quite  free  from  the  old  charge  of  lack  of  quality,  we  base  their 
inferiority  for  process  work  on  quite  different  causes,  in  which 
the  plates  themselves  are  not  to  blame,  but  the  conditions  of 
working ;  in  fact,  we  take  it,  that  the  want  of  clearness  and 
contrast  is  entirely  due  to  their  excessive  sensitiveness,  which 
renders  it  impossible  to  suppress  the  action  of  reflected  light 
in  the  camera,  whether  from  the  sides  of  the  camera  itself  or 
from  the  black  or  shadow  portions  of  the  subject  to  be  copied. 
In  the  case  of  collodion  or  of  the  slower  gelatine  plates,  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  films  for  the  weaker  radiations  is  so  greatly 
reduced  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  secure  the  contrast  required ; 
but,  with  the  quicker  plates,  it  is  impossible  to  give  an 
exposure  of  any  length  that  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
density  in  the  lights  that  will  not  also  suffice  to  seriously  im¬ 
press  the  portions  that  ought  to  be  perfectly  clear. 

This  fact — for  fact  it  undoubtedly  is — was  forcibly  impressed 
upon  us,  a  short  time  back,  when  making  some  comparative 
experiments  in  the  class  of  work  of  which  we  are  now  writing. 
With  collodion  plates,  both  wet  and  dry,  we  were  able  to  obtain 
most  satisfactory  results,  without  any  greater  trouble  than  an 
extended  exposure ;  but,  with  dry  gelatine  plates  of  the 
slowest  ordinary  kind,  it  was  impossible  to  get  anything  but 
the  feeblest  and  most  unsatisfactory  images.  The  plates  used 
were  a  brand  remarkable  for  the  density,  brilliance,  and  abso¬ 
lute  cleanness  of  image  for  ordinary  work,  and  their  altered 
behaviour,  under  .the  new  circumstances,  suggested  that  the 
fault  lay  elsewhere.  On  examining  the  inside  of  the  camera 
—  which  was  an  old  -  fashioned  wooden-bodied  one  —  from 
beneath  the  focussing  cloth,  with  the  ground  glass  removed, 
the  cause  was  instantly  suggested.  With  age,  the  blocking  of 
the  woodwork  inside  had  entirely  lost  its  “dead”  character,  and 
the  light,  passing ;  through  the  lens  from  the  margin  of  the 
picture  we  were  copying,  fell  upon  the  semi-polished  sides,  and 
was  .reflected  in  such  a.  manner  as  to  light  up  the  interior  of 
the  camera,  and  remote  all  wonder  at  our  failure  to  obtain 
:  contrast  with,  gelajtine  plates. 
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The  Late  Lord  Leig-htom’s  House.- The  attempt  to 
raise  the  sum  necessary  to  purchase  the  house,  and  retain  it,  in  fact, 
of  the  late  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  the  price  fixed  by 
the  relatives  has,  up  to  the  present,  ended  in  failure,  consequently 
'the  house  was  submitted  to  auction  one  day  last  week.  The  biddings 
commenced  at  7000/.,  and  proceeded  feebly  till  12,000/.  was  reached, 
at  which  point  the  property  was  withdrawn  from  sale.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  now  the  original  scheme  might  be  carried  out  for  a  con¬ 
siderably  less  sum  than  that  first  asked  by  the  relatives — 35,000/., 
we  think.  Such  large  amounts  are  not  easily  raised,  even  to  secure 
a  miniature  palace  of  art. 


Photographic  Evidence  Destroyed.  —  Reference  has 
'frequently  been  made  as  to  the  value  photography  would  be  as  a 
witness  in  the  case  of  riot  and  disorder  if  it  were  forthcoming.  It  is 
stated  that,  during  the  rioting  amongst  the  fishermen  at  Newlvn  on 
Monday  last  week,  photographers,  presumably  tourists,  were  noticed 
taking  snap-shots  of  the  extraordinary  scene.  They  were,  however, 
■compelled  forthwith  by  the  mob  to  give  up  the  plates,  as  they  might, 
when  developed,  serve  as  a  means  of  identification  of  the  ringleaders. 
Evidently  the  wily  fishermen  of  Newlyn  are  fully  alive  to  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  to  what  purposes  it  may  be  turned.  They  have,  doubt¬ 
less,  been  made  more  familiar  with  this  matter  by  the  number  of 
photographic  tourists  who  visit  this  picturesque  fishing  village,  and 
include  portraits  of  its  inhabitants  in  their  pictures.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  they  clearly  will  not  have  their  illegal  proceedings  perpetuated 
by  photography  if  they  know  it. 


A  Valuable  Pind.  -  A  paragraph  has  appeared  in  some  of  the 
il  dailies  ”  to  the  effect  that  another  genuine  Raphael  has  been  dis¬ 
covered,  in  a  village  bric-a-brac  shop  in  Burgundy,  by  a  connoisseur, 
who  purchased  it  for  five  francs !  It  is  a  Madonna  and  Child,  and 
is  said  to  have  at  one  time  belonged  to  an  historic  collection.  After 
the  dirty,  old  canvas  had  been  cleaned  in  Paris,  it  is  stated  that  the 
purchaser  was  offered  300,000  francs  for  the  picture,  which  offer  he 
refused.  About  4s.  for  a  painting  worth  12,000/.  is  not  a  bad  in¬ 
vestment,  if  the  paragraph  be  true.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
how  a  genuine  Raphael  got  from  an  historic  collection  into  a  village 
curio  shop,  also  how  it  was  that  the  keeper  of  the  shop  was  so  utterly 
ignorant  of  its  value.  As  a  rule,  this  class  of  dealers,  both  on  the 
■Continent  and  here,  generally  know  pretty  nearly  the  worth  of  the 
things  that  come  into  their  hands,  or  at  least  they  do  not  under-value 
them  when  selling. 

Photographic  Poisons- — During  last  week  inquests  were 
held  on  two  suicides  who  ended  their  existence  by  taking  chemicals 
used  in  photography,  yet  neither  of  them  was  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  practice  of  photography.  One  was  a  jeweller,  who 
took  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  other  was  a  builder,  who  swallowed 
a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  This  is  the  first  case,  so  far  as  we 
remember,  of  this  salt  being  employed  for  suicidal  purposes,  although 
it  is  in  such  general  use  in  the  arts,  and  is  retailed  without  any 
restriction  as  regards  the  Pharmacy  Acts.  We  do  not  either  re¬ 
member  a  case  of  its  being  taken,  internally,  accidentally.  This  is  a 
little  surprising,  seeing  that  the  bichromate  is  in  such  common  use, 
and  that  its  solution  so  closely  resembles  in  appearance  many  things 
that  are  taken  as  medicines  or  as  beverages.  As  poisoning  by  this 
salt  is  so  rare,  very  little  seems  to  be  known  of  its  actual  toxico¬ 
logical  properties.  Anyhow,  it  may  be  taken  that  it  is  not  a  deadly 
poison,  neither  is  it  very  rapid  in  its  action. 


The  Patent  Oihce. — The  annual  report  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  Marks  has  just  been  issued 
as  a  parliamentary  paper.  From  it  there  will  be  seen,  as  we 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  there  was  no  increase  in  the 
number  of  applications  in  1895  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  in 
fact  there  was  a  decrease  of  over  300.  This  is  the  first  time  since 
1885  that  there  has  not,  each  year,  been  an  increase  over  the  previous 
one.  Of  the  25,065  applications,  591  were,  it  is  stated,  made  by 
women,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were,  as  might  be  surmised,  in 


connexion  with  articles  of  dress.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  of  the  total  number  of  applications  were  directly,  or  in¬ 
directly,  in  connexion  with  photography,  and  what  is  the  trade,  pro¬ 
fession,  or  calling,  of  the  applicants.  As  we  have  said  before, 
comparatively  few  of  the  photographic  patents  are  taken  out  by 
those  connected  with  the  business.  Such  callings  as  clem  in  holy 
orders,  engineer,  surgeon,  “gentleman,”  &c.,  figure  conspicuously, 
the  latter  especially. 


The  number  of  applications  for  the  registration  of  designs  also 
shows  a  decline  on  the  previous  year.  The  applications  for  the 
registrations  of  trade  marks,  on  the  other  hand,  show  an  increase  of 
over  250.  But  this  branch  of  the  business  is  of  little  interest  to  our 
readers.  There  was,  however,  a  marked  diminution  of  frequenters 
of  the  library — 5089  less  than  in  1894.  The  year’s  receipts  of  the 
Patent  Office  were  187,012/.,  which  gave  a  surplus  of  86,341/.  With 
such  an  income,  the  building  of  the  present  Patent  Office  is  little  less 
than  a  national  disgrace. 

Reduced  Railway  Pares. — The  principal  railways  have 
made  a  considerable  concession  in  the  matter  of  reduced  fares  to 
commercial  travellers.  From  July  1  next  they  will  be  entitled  to 
first,  second,  and  third-class  tickets  to  return  to  their  homes  from 
Friday  to  Monday  at  single  fare  for  the  double  journey  to  all  places 
over  thirty  miles  distant.  This  privilege  will  be  a  great  convenience 
to  the  travellers,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  source  of  additional  profit 
to  the  companies.  We  believe  it  is  the  custom  with  “  commercials,” 
when  they  are  “  on  the  road,”  and  more  than  thirty  or  more  miles 
from  home,  to  spend  the  Sunday  at  the  hotel  on  account  of  the  cost 
of  railway  travelling.  With  the  concession  it  will  often  be  more 
economical  and  far  more  agreable  to  them  to  spend  the  day  at  home 
with  their  families.  This  will  mean  a  larger  amount  of  business  to 
the  companies,  which  they  would  otherwise  not  get.  There  are  some 
restrictions,  however,  accompanying  the  concession  beyond  the  mini¬ 
mum  distance  of  thirty  miles.  In  order  to  prevent  fraud,  the 
traveller  must  be  a  member  of  the  Commercial  Travellers’  Institution 
or  kindred  body,  who  will  have  to  provide  him  with  a  ticket  of 
membership  as  well  as  forms  to  be  filled  up  when  applying  for  the 
railway  tickets.  The  Association  card  of  membership  must  also 
bear  upon  it  a  photograph  of  the  member. 


We  are  afraid  the  privilege  here  granted  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
precept  for  granting  a  similar  one  to  photographers,  which  so  many 
are  just  now  so  anxious  for.  The  cases  are  widely  different.  The 
commercial  traveller  travels  on  business,  and  usually  long  journeys  ; 
the  photographer  for  pleasure,  and  generally  short  trips.  The  former 
has  succeeded  in  showing  the  companies  that  they  would  gain  by 
an  increased  traffic  which  they  at  present  lose.  This,  as  wre  mentioned 
last  week,  is  what  photographers  will  have  to  do,  we  strongly  suspect, 
before  they  will  attain  their  end. 

- 4- - 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  pages  of  this  Journal  have  been  largely  utilised,  and  with 
great  propriety,  in  bringing  forward  what  has  been  termed  “  photo¬ 
graphers’  assistants’  grievances,”  possibly  the  most  marked  ex¬ 
ample  being  that  of  a  well-interviewed  lady  photographer,  who  gets 
as  many  pounds  a  dozen  for  her  portraits  as  some  photographers 
obtain  shillings.  It  is  open  to  speculation  whether  she  is  the  em¬ 
ployer  responsible  for  the  wild  statements  so  freely  made  a  few 
months  ago,  and  repeated  in  most  of  the  ladies’  papers,  that  lady  re¬ 
touchers  readily  made  ten  pounds  a  week  by  the  exercise  of  their  skill. 
If  what  we  read  is  trustworthy,  it  would  have  been  more  correct  for 
her  to  have  said  shillings  than  pounds.  It  is  too  sadly  true  that  she 
is  not  the  only  one  of  her  kind,  and,  unfortunately,  it  is  true  that 
in  a  large  number  of  studios  the  assistants’  hours  are  both  long  and 
laborious,  to  an  extent  that  prevails  in  scarcely  any  other  business 
or  profession.  The  suggestion  that  these  unfortunate  victims  should 
join  the  Shop  Assistants’  Lhiion  is  a  good  one,  for  there  is  little  of 
either  camaraderie  or  common  ground  of  action  among  them  at  pre¬ 
sent.  But  our  Editor  sums  up  the  position  as  accurately  as  sue- 
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cinctly  when  he  says  :  “  At  the  present  time  there  is  very  little  to 
learn  in  photography,  as  compared  with  the  wet-collodion  days, 
to  qualify  any  one  for  an  appointment  in  a  third  or  fourth-rate 
studio,  and  that  is  the  root  of  the  evil.  In  any  profession  or  calling 
where  there  is  but  little  learning  required  the  supply  of  labour  is 
sure  to  be  greater  than  the  demand.”  Precisely.  And  the  only 
persons  who  can  reasonably  expect  to  have  a  living  wage  and  over 
are  those  who  have  attained  a  proficiency  that  will  raise  them  head 
and  shoulders  above  their  brethren.  Why  should  a  man  who,  after 
a  few  months’  practice,  has  picked  up  a  knowledge  of  how  to  make 
a  negative  and  produce  a  print,  expect  to  obtain  as  much  wage  as  a 
working  joiner  or  a  bricklayer  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship, 
and  needed  years  of  practice  to  get  proficient  in  a  handicraft  ?  It  is 
hard  to  say  this,  but  it  is  true.  A  poor  sempstress,  the  living  type 
of  under-paid  skilled  labour,  is  far  more  entitled  to  a  good  wage. 
Years  of  practice  were  needed  before  she  could  earn  her  seven  or 
eight  shillings  a  week.  But  money  has  been  made  by  photographers, 
and  the  ranks  are  rushed  to  by  a  lot  of  incompetent  men  who  wish  to 
do  likewise,  when  a  whitewash  brush  would  be  more  suited  to  their 
abilities. 

Another  well-discussed  topic  has  been  the  photographing  of  the 
national  pictures.  It  seems  a  very  simple  matter.  It  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  fact  that  a  “man  with  a  camera”  is  often  a  nuisance,  and 
certainly  would  it  be  the  case  if  every  amateur  who  applied  might 
get  a  permit  to  photograph  in  the  public  galleries  ;  especially  would 
he  be  so  looked  upon  if,  as  Mr.  Lambert  suggested,  he  took  several 
days,  so  that  he  might  get  a  good  one  eventually.  The  suggestion 
that  the  average  amateur  would  be  more  likely,  or  as  likely,  to  get 
good  results  as  a  professional  accustomed  to  the  work,  i3  very  un¬ 
reasonable.  There  are  very  few  photographers  who  know  how  to 
take  a  good  negative  from  a  bad  (as  regards  condition)  or  even  a 
good  oil  painting.  There  has,  however,  been  one  point  raised  that 
I  entirely  dissent  from,  the  danger  to  be  anticipated  from  the 
handling,  and  glazing,  and  unglazing  the  paintings.  Any  photo¬ 
grapher  who  knows  his  business  can  take  just  as  good  a  negative 
from  a  glazed  as  an  unglazed  picture,  so  long  as  the  interior  surface 
of  the  glass  is  clean,  and  provided,  of  course,  that  he  is  possessed  of 
the  necessary  appliances. 

What  an  interesting  revival  of  old  memories  was  brought  about 
by  Mr.  Atkins’s  paper  on  Micro-photographic  Reductions  at  the  London 
and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  the  other  day.  It  is  nearly 
half  a  century  since  these  curiosities  were  first  introduced,  I  believe, 
bv  the  late  Mr.  Dancer,  the  well-known  Manchester  optician,  who, 
I  think,  first  used  the  name  micro-photographs.  There  was  rather 
a  Oflaza  at  the  time  for  making  them,  and  somewhere  among  my 
optical  lumber  there  is  stored  one  of  the  pieces  of  apparatus  sold  at 
the  time  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  little  slides  (Mr.  Dancer  must 
have  sold  thousands  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Creed,  &c.).  It  is 
somewhat  after  Mr.  Atkins’s  instrument,  with  micrometer  screw  to 
make  accurate  adjustments  for  the  difference  between  visual  and 
actinic  foci;  but  it  had  a  little  dark  slide,  and  the  “  uncapping”  was 
done  in  the  slide  itself  by  turning  a  little  swivel  door.  The  Hon. 
Secretary  ^as  correct  in  his  account  of  how  these  things  are  done 
commercially  by  a  battery  of  lenses.  Most  of  the  single-subject 
pictures,  mounted  on  the  end  of  a  Stanhope  lens,  and  found  in  com¬ 
merce,  were  done  by  Dagron,  who  used  a  battery  of  lenses.  I  am 
able  to  -Supply  further  details,  not  generally  known,  of  how  these 
little  things  are  done.  The  small  photographs  were  done  on  one 
sheet  of  glass,  cut  up  into  small  squares,  and  then  cemented  with 
Canada  balsam  to  the  end  of  the  lenses.  Then,  when  set  and  hard, 
the  whole  piece,  lens  and  photograph,  were  turned  in  a  lathe  and 
made  into  a  smooth  cylinder,  a  method  which,  it  will  be  seen,  readily 
accounts  for  what  is  often  a  puzzle,  the  accurate  fitting  of  photograph 
and  lens. 

Speaking  of  caramel  at  the  North  Middlesex  meeting,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  was  given  of  the  way  to  make  it.  I  think  by  far  the  best  way 
is  the  plan  adopted  by  the  cook.  The  sugar  is  melted  as  described, 
but  the  frothing  stage  is  allowed  to  be  passed,  and  the  material  then 
becomes  liquid/  At  this  point  water  is  deftly  poured  in  gradually, 
and  with  much  stirring.  If  properly  done — and  experience  is  needed 
— a  beautiful  thick  syrup  is  obtained ;  if  wrongly  done,  the  result 
ie— mess  and  early  English.  Free  Lance. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES  AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART 


[Photographic  Club.] 

In  what  way  can  a  Photographic  Society  or  Club  do  anything  for  Pi.oto 
graphic  picture -making  ? 

The  answer  to  such  a  question  would  doubtless  be,  as  far  as  bouk- 
people  are  concerned,  “  by  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  upon  art 
matters.”  Before  accepting  such  a  reply  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what 
such  papers  are,  and  whether  their  publication  and  the  discussion  whi<h 
sometimes  follows  is  likely  to  be  of  any  use. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  very/great.  More  than  a  dozen  treatises 
have  been  written  on  it,  many  columns  of  the  photographic  press  have 
been  and  still  are  devoted  to  it ;  in  fact,  I  have  seen  periodicals  which  con 
tained  little  else  except  the  advertisements.  The  subject  has  also  received 
attention  in  the  circulars  distributed  to  their  customers  by  some  west-end 
and  provincial  photographers,  in  forewords,  or  what  English  writers  would 
describe  as  prefaces,  to  the  catalogues  of  exhibitions,  in  an  epitaph,  and  in 
other  quarters  too  numerous  to  mention.  Reputations  of  a  kind  in  various 
little  photographic  coteries  have  been  made  by  men  who  never  exhibited 
a  photograph,  on  the  strength  of  the  opinions,  or  what  they  believe  to  be 
such,  embodied  in  their  writings  on  photography  and  art.  In  fact,  the 
little  brook,  to  which  the  first  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  might  be  compared,  has  expanded  into  a  broad  river,  which,  from 
its  volume  and  from  the  mud  it  carries,  can  only  be  compared  to  the 
mighty  Mississippi  itself. 

Much  of  this  literature  I  have  read,  and,  if  you  will  bear  with  me  a  few 
minutes,  I  will  give  you  a  brief  analysis  of  the  compound,  for  such  it  is. 
Chemists  who  wish  to  analyse  a  substance  the  composition  of  which  is 
unknown  would  tell  you  that  they  endeavour  first  to  isolate  it ;  and,  ap¬ 
plying  this  principle  to  the  literature  of  photographic  art,  we  must  proceed 
to  get  rid  of  the  quantity  of  unnecessary  verbiage  in  which  it  is  dissolved. 
Much  of  this  art  writing  we  find  witldthe  information  or  instruction,  when 
any  is  present,  dissolved  in  an  ocean  of  words,  drowned  in  a  sea  of  gush. 
We  find  it  accompanied  with  rhapsodies  upon  the  beauty  of  sunlight,  of 
mist,  and  so  on,  which  are  too  well  known  totneed  further  description. 
Eliminating  all  this  foreign  matter  by  a  process  akin  to  evaporation,  wo 
can,  if  we  care  to  go  on  long  enough  and  to  deal  with  a  sufficiently  large 
quantity  of  solution,  isolate  sufficient  of  what  may  fairly  be  described  as 
literature  dealing  with  photographic  art  to  enable  us  to  make  out  its 
composition. 


The  Literature  oe  Photographic  Art.  • 

It  will  usually  be  found  to  be  a  compound,  or  rather  a  mechanical 
mixture,  of  some  of  the  following  : — 

1.  Capital  letters. — These  are  very  prominent  and  not  entirely  useless. 
It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  pick  out  the  “Art”  papers  in  a 
photographic  journal  by  merely  turning  over  the  leaves  and  observing  how 
often  capitals  occur.  Much  time  may  be  saved  by  noting  this,  which  is 
what  a  chemist  would  call  a  characteristic  reaction. 

2.  The  next  most  common  constituent  is  praise  of  the  writer's  fellow- 
workers.  This  is  the  most  creditable  feature  of  the  whole  thing.  W  e 
have  not  very  many  constant  writers  on  photographic  art  in  London,  but 
the  regularity  with  which  they  praise  one  another,  and  the  unstinted  ad¬ 
miration  which  each  obviously  possesses  for  the  other  photographers  in 
his  particular  clique,  must  strike  every  reader,  and  speaks  volumes  for 
their  freedom  from  the  jealousies  to  which  artists  are  said  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  prone.  It  has  been  suggested  by  irresponsible  and  anonymous 
scribblers  that  this  flattery  is  systematic,  and  is  practically  the  condition 
for  admission  to  the  circle,  but  I  am  quite  confident  that  there  exists,  in 
writing  at  least,  no  agreement  for  the  interchange  of  fulsome  adulation, 
such  as  is  hinted  at. 

3.  Assertions  that  photography  is  art ,  and  that  everything  which  does 
not  relate  to  art  has  no  serious  import  to  a  photographer. — This  is  usually 
coupled  with  suggestions  that  those  who  pay_any  regard  to  the  scientific 
or  technical  aspects  of  photography  can  never  hope  to  achieve  any  success 
in  artistic  photography.  (I  would  here  remark,  in  parenthesis,  that  the 
converse  of  this  proposition,  i.e.,  that  those  who  give  any  attention  to 
artistic  photography  can  never  hope  to  achieve  success  in  photographic 
science  or  technics,  has  never  been  put  forward  by  these  writers,  although 
I  should  imagine  it  is  quite  as  reasonable.)  Under  this  heading  would  be 
grouped  fifty  or  sixty  controversies  which  have  taken  place  at  different 
times,  which  ina,y  be  summarised  in  the  following  manner,  eliminating 
first  the  unnecessary  verbiage. 

A.  “  Photography  can  never  hopa  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  thejfinearts  ” 
“A.  is  a  perfect  foalj  and  knows  nothing  of  photography.” 

“  B.  is  a  ditto^and  i$  absolutely  devoid  of  art  knowledge.” 

“  You’re  a  liar  !  ”  -  f 


B. 

A. 

B. 

A.  “  Ditto  !”  &nd  so  on,  until  the  editors  stop  :t,  or  the  gentkmen  get 
exhausted. 


U 


Y'.' 

j.j.. 
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,4.  Our  fourth  constituent  is  more  technical.  It  consists  of  statements 
as  to  the  amount  of  focussing  necessary ,  and  of  asseverations  that  photo¬ 
graphs  focussed  sharply,  or  printed  on  glossy-surfaced  papers,  or  toned 
to  a  warm  colour,  or  mounted  on  a  white  card,  or  having  the  clouds 
printed  in,  or  depicting  scenes  in  nature  which  are  themselves  “  pretty,” 
or  worse,  are  absolutely  unable  to  be  regarded  for  a  moment  as  betray¬ 
ing  any  artistic  perception  in  their  producer,  or  vice  versa,  according  to 
the  views  of  the  particular  writer.  Under  this  heading  would  come,  of 
course,  all  writings  intended  to  convince  that  all  photographs  should  be 
able  to  able  to  bear  examination  with  a  magnifier,  that  rough  printing 
papers  are  a  ridiculous  fad,  and  that  painters  who  depict  forms  in  other 
ways  than  a  lens  would  do  are  wrong  and  their  pictures  false.  The  mark 
of  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  its  dogmatic  nature,  the  proofs  offered  of 
each  dogma  taking  the  form  of  repeated  assertions. 

The  foregoing  constitute  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  literature 
of  photographic  art ;  but  this  is  not  all.  Reading  carefully  and  con¬ 
tinuously,  one  does  now  and  again  come  across  passages  containing 
hints  for  the  guidance  of  the  serious  worker,  and  suggestions  as  to  what 
to  do,  and  what  to  leave  undone,  to  obtain  the  most  pleasing  pictures. 
This  would  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  some  of  the  papers 
might,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  of  use,  but  it  is  only  a  momentary 
illusion.  A  little  care  will  show  that  every  point  so  brought  forward  is 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  have  heard  some  of  thi3 
writing  described  as  very  readable  ;  it  may  be  to  some  people,  but  is  it 
in  any  way  instructive  ?  Of  course  there  are  some  papers  which  both 
instruct  and  please.  Dr.  Emerson  has  written  a  book  on  the  subject 
which  would  certainly  come  under  this  category,  but  then  it  deals  with 
much  besides  mere  photography,  and  has  a  lot  of  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  about  Egypt,  Dr.  Emerson  himself,  the  platinotype  process,  and  so  on 

Me.  Robinson  and  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  who  has  written  much  upon  this  subject,  in  a 
very  recent  article  has  repeated  the  charge  that  the  Photographic  Society 
has  ceased  to  foster  photographic  art,  and  brings  forward  the  statement 
of  an  Hon.  Secretary  of  many  years  ago  that,  “  although  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Society  should  be  devoted  to  the  scientific  rather  'than  the 
artistic  side  of  our  subject,  an  occasional  paper  on  practical  picture¬ 
making  would  be  welcome,”  as  a  proof  of  his  accusation.  I  am  not  here 
to-night  to  defend  the  Photographic  Society  of  to-day,  much  less  the 
Photographic  Society  of  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  when  Mr.  H.  P.  Robin¬ 
son  was  one  of  its  shining  lights,  or  I  should  point  out  that  the  casual 
observation  of  one  of  its  officers,  on  his  own  authority — an  observation 
which  the  Council,  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  distinctly  repudiated,  as 
Mr.  Robinson  has,  I  believe,  admitted  they  did  on  his  own  initiative — 
cannot  be  taken  as  in  any  way  binding  the  Society.  But  all  this  is 
beside  the  mark.  I  am  simply  here  to  give  you  my  own  opinions,  as  a 
member  of  the  Photographic  Club,  on  the  way  in  which  photographic 
clubs  and  societies  can  or  cannot  foster  photographic  art,  and  in  that 
capacity  I  must  say  that  the  statement  of  the  particular  Hon.  Secretary 
quoted  is  not  an  altogether  unreasonable  one. 

In  1868  a  very  interesting  and  useful  book,  entitled  Pictorial  Effect  in 
Photography,  was  published,  which,  to  use  the  author’s  own  modest  ex¬ 
pression,  “  has  managed  to  survive.”  Whether  the  ideas  put  forward  in 
that  work  were  new  or  not  is  immaterial,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  has  been  a 
little  gold  mine  to  those  of  the  subsequent  writers  on  the  subject  who 
have  recognised  the  importance  of  including  at  least  something  or  other 
of  use  to  the  student*  It  is  little  or  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  in 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  papers  which  have  been  read,  and  articles 
which  have  been  written,  since,  there  will  be  found  nothing  of  service  which 
is  strictly  germane  to  the  subject  which  is  not  to  be  found,  expressed 
I  more  happily  in  Pictorial  Effect,  or,  to  go  still  further  back,  in  Burnet. 
What  possible  benefit  to  photographic  art  could  accrue  from  the  reading 
of  a  rehash  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  valuable  work,  diluted  more  or  less,  as  I 
have  indicated,  at  every  other  meeting  of  every  society,  let  us  say  ?  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine.  It  might  even  have  injured  the  sale  of  the  book. 

I  would  go  further  than  this,  and  say,  that  not  only  does  the  emission 
of  this  kind  of  literature  weary  the  reader,  without  assisting  him,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  it  has  a  very  serious  moral  or  intellectual  effect  upon 
its  writers.  I  will  not  stay  now  to  give  you  many  examples  of  my  mean¬ 
ing  ;  one  must  suffice,  and  I  select  it,  not  as  the  worst,  but  as  coming 
from  one  who,  by  occupying  the  highest  place,  has  most  room  for  de¬ 
terioration.  1 

“  At  the  end  of  1894  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  was 
wound  up,  and  another  Society  founded  on  its  ashes,  which  is  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  the  science,  mechanics,  and  trade  of  photography.” 
That  sentence  is  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  latest  writings  of  a  well- 
known  photographer.  I  will  not  do  more  than  point  out  the  skill  with 


which  a  legal  formality  has  been  described  so  as  to  deceive  those  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  actual  facts  to  believe  that  something  quite  different 
took  place.  To  my  mind,  the  penning  of  such  a  paragraph  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  for  criticism  as  for  regret — regret  that  one,  whose  work 
all  photographers  must  admire,  should  injure  himself  by  attaching  hia 
name  to  such  a  statement.  It  would  be  only  charitable  to  conclude,  if 
it  were  not  so  improbable,  that  for  once  the  facile  pen  has  failed  utterly 
to  convey  the  author’s  meaning.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason  for  such 
an  utterance,  I  can  only  regard  it  as  one  example  of  the  effects  which 
much  writing  on  photographic  art  has  on  the  performers. 

Now,  the  question  I  ask  is,  What  useful  purpose  could  be  served  by 
the  iteration  and  reiteration  of  this  “  art  ”  writing?  Does  it  lead  to  the 
acknowledgment  by  painters  that  photography  is  a  fine  art?  and,  if  it 
did,  what  is  the  use  of  the  expression  of  opinions  formed  simply  by  re¬ 
petition,  a3  one  teaches  a  parrot  to  talk  ?  If  you  ask  for  my  own 
opinion,  I  would  give  it  as  this  :  That  the  emission  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pages  of  such  matter  is  less  convincing,  using  the  word  as  referring  to 
a  reasoning  process  rather  than  a  parrot  lesson,  than  the  production  of 
a  single  photographic  picture. 

How  can  a  Society  Foster  Photographic  Art  ? 

Neither  writers,  then,  nor  readers,  are  benefited  by  it,  and  we  come 
back  to  our  original  question,  How  can  a  club  or  society  foster  photo¬ 
graphic  art  ?  Clearly,  it  must  be  in  some  other  way  than  by  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  papers.  The  fact  is,  ‘  ‘  Art  is  a  matter  which  cannot 
be  profitably  discussed,  talked,  or  written  about;”  a  great  artist  has 
said,  “It  must  be  felt,”  The  only  clear,  definite,  and  constant  w ay  in 
which  help  can  be  given  is  by  affording  every  opportunity  for  the  exhibi 
tion  of  photographs.  A  club  may,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  shall 
arise,  help  in  other  ways,  but  its  duty  at  all  times  is  clear  in  this  one 
direction. 

It  can  further  this  object  by  holding  or  assisting  to  hold  exhibitions  of 
the  works  of  particular  photographers,  living  and  dead,  such  as  have 
from  time  to  time  been  held  by  the  Camera  Club  and  other  institution 
and  by  the  holding  of  periodical  exhibitions  in  which  the  latest  produc 
tions  are  on  view.  For  this  reason,  then,  I  should  like  to  see  the  system 
of  “  one-man  shows”  increased  and  extended,  so  as  to  give  every  photo¬ 
grapher  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  has  been  done  by  those  who  have 
gone  before  him ;  so  that  every  worker  may  know  where  his  starting- 
point  will  have  to  be  if  his  work  is  to  constitute  an  advance.  To  do  this, 
a  society  meeting  in  London  is  not  sufficient,  but  all  over  the  country 
the  local  societies  must  endeavour  in  the  same  way  to  show  their 
members  the  present  position  of  the  high-water  mark,  as  it  were,  and  to 
educate  them  in  the  one  method  by  which  it  can  most  directly  and  effici¬ 
ently  be  done.  This  should  be  particularly  the  case  with  the  works  of 
deceased  photographers.  I  would  suggest  that  each  photographic  society 
which  has  at  heart  the  interests  of  photographic  picture- making  should, 
form,  or  at  least  endeavour  to  form,  a  collection  of  the  works  of  the 
mighty  men  of  the  past ;  such  a  collection  will  not  only  show  what  has 
been  already  achieved,  but,  by  indicating  how  much  we  have  already  pro- 
gres-eJ,  w.ll  help  to  exnte  in  the  more  serious  workers  a  conviction  that 
much  may  still  be  done. 

About  Exhibitions. 

As  regards  the  open  exhibitions,  where  the  most  recent  work  can  be 
seen,  there  is  much  to  be  said.  The  actual  rules  and  regulations  seem  to 
occupy  much  too  great  a  space  in  some  people’s  minds.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  exhibition  rules  and  regulations,  other  than  those  which  refer  to 
'  the  matter  of  making  the  exhibition  pay  its  way,  should  be  framed  with 
two  main  objects  in  view.  These  may  be  summarised  by  saying  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  exhibition  should  contain  the  best  work  of  every 
school,  and  that,  once  got  together,  it  should  be  displayed  so  that  those 
who  are  likely  to  profit  by  it  can  see  it  under  the  most  favourable  circum¬ 
stances.  To  carry  out  the  first  of  these  conditions,  it  is,  above  all  things, 
necessary  to  convince  the  exhibitors  that  the  works  to  which  they  have 
given  their  thought  and  care  will  be  considered  and  judged,  not  by  any 
particular  or  select  few  of  their  rival  exhibitors,  who  will  now  and  then 
admit  a  picture  or  two  by  some  one  outside  their  own  circle,  to  show  their 
impartiality,  but  by  a  body  of  men  in  whose  election,  if  they  will,  they 
may  have  a  voice,  whose  names  are  known  and  whose  merits  are  dis¬ 
cussed  months  beforehand.  The  minor  details  of  such  an  exhibition — 
whether  medals  shall  be  given  or  not,  what  charges,  if  any,  shall  be 
made  to  exhibitors,  whether  the  show  itself  shall  be  held  in  the  same 
gallery  as  a  case  or  so  of  cameras  and  lenses  (an  unpardonable  offence  in 
some  eyes) — must  be  largely  passed  over  here  ;  but  one  point  I  will  touch 
upon  :  It  is  sometimes  said  that  an  exhibition  of  photographic  pictures 
I  should  not  be  held  in  connexion  with  one  of  apparatus  and  other  tech- 
1  nical  exhibits  ;  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  great  mistake.  Tiie  whola 
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aim  of  an  exhibition  is  to  get  together  the  best  selection  of  things  to  be 
seen,  and  then  to  show  them  to  as  many  as  possible  of  those  interested. 
Many  a  photographer  who  is  interested  in  picture-making  will  go  to  see 
an  exhibition  where  he  can  see  everything  photographic  that  is  new  and 
attractive  to  him  who  would  not  feel  inclined  to  devote  a  day  and  to  take 
a  long  journey  to  see  a  collection  of  the  works  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
persons  in  one  particular  direction  and  little  more.  For  this  reason,  I 
would  say,  Make  your  exhibitions  as  widely  interesting  as  you  can,  pro¬ 
vided  a  comfortable  view  of  none  of  the  various  exhibits  is  interfered  with. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  exhibition  representative  of  every  phase 
of  photography,  and  not  of  one  narrow  school  of  one  particular  branch  of 
it,  an  exhibition  commanding  the  confidence  of  the  exhibitors  in  the 
Judges  as  quite  disinterested  and  impartial,  and  one  visited  by  thousands 
of  photographers,  is  infinitely  more  powerful  in  encouraging  photographic 
art  than  one  which  is  the  reverse  of  all  these.  We  hear  nowadays  strange 
things  about  exhibitions  and  exhibition  management.  One  London 
show  is  said  to  have  done  much  for  photographic  art,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out  from  the  claims  of  its  supporters,  because  it  has  succeeded  in 
disposing  of  a  number  of  photographs,  more  or  less  permanent,  at  prices 
which  suggest  a  fancy  fair.  I  see  little  to  cavil  at  in  selling  photographs 
for  what  they  will  fetch.  Many  of  the  pictures  at  Pall  Mall  every  year 
are  disposed  of  to  visitors,  especially  since  the  1893  Exhibition,  when 
means  were  taken  to  bring  the  fact  that  many  of  the  exhibits  could  be 
purchased  before  the  notice  of  the  public,  a  hint  of  which  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Salon  availed  themselves  when  they  opened  shortly  afterwards. 
In  fact,  the  highest  price  I  ever  heard  of  being  given  for  an  exhibit  was 
paid  for  one  at  the  Pall  Mall  1893  or  1892  Exhibition,  I  forget  which.  It 
is  important  to  remember,  however,  that,  while  this  sale  of  pictures  is, 
no  doubt,  advantageous  both  to  the  coffers  of  the  exhibitions  and  to  the 
professionals  who  exhibit,  it  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  photo¬ 
graphic  art,  but  is  more  properly  considered  under  the  heading 
“Photography  as  a  Business.” 

Under  the  same  heading  would  be  included  an  exhibition  organized  to 
advertise  its  promoters  and  exhibitors  in  the  lay  press,  and  to  induce  the 
outside  public,  if  it  troubles  itself  about  such  things  at  all,  to  regard 
these  individuals  as  the  only  personages  in  the  photographic  world.  A 
distinguished  member  of  the  “  Linked  Ring  ”  once  remarked  to  me  that 
no  small  amount  of  the  success  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
attended  that  mysterious  body  was  owing  to  the  skill  with  which  the 
non-technical  journals  had  been  manipulated.  I  did  not  gather  from 
that  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  bribery  had  been  or  would  be 
employed,  but  that  advantage  had  been  taken  of  friendship  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  to  get  particular  workers’  photographs  eulogised  to  an  extent  which 
would  not  have  been  done  spontaneously,  or  by  any  one  acquainted  with 
photography.  It  did  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  my  informant  to  look 
at  the  moral  aspect  of  the  question,  it  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  perfectly 
blameless,  and  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  should  make  use  of  its  influence  in  a  similar  manner.  May  I 
venture  to  express  the  hope  that  neither  that  body  nor  any  other  photo¬ 
graphic  society  will  ever  resort  to  such  questionable  means  to  attract 
exhibitors  ? 

Photographers  as  well  as  Artists  should  be  catered  for. 

The  people  for  whom  exhibitions  are  primarily  intended  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind.  At  Pall  Mall  most  of  the  leading  artists  are  to  be 
seen  every  autumn  (taking  advantage  of  the  hints  for  picture-making,  no 
doubt),  and  I  have  read  somewhere  that  a  number  of  artists  visited  one 
of  the  Salon  Exhibitions.  I  gather,  however,  from  the  fact  that  this 
was  specially  recorded,  they  do  not  make  a  practice  of  going  to  the 
Dudley  Gallery.  But  why  should  they  go  there  or  to  Pall  Mall  either  ? 
Let  them  by  all  means  pay  their  shillings  to  such  good  causes,  but  let  us 
not  forget  that  it  is  the  photographers  who  should  be  catered  for  first  and 
foremost  if  our  aim  is  to  further  photographic  art.  By  all  means  get  the 
artists  and  the  general  public  to  go  and  to  buy  the  pictures,  it  is  useful 
financially ;  but  this  should  not  be  the  aim  and  purpose  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibition,  nor  should  it  be  put  forward  as  a  proof  of  its  success. 

By  holding  exhibitions,  then,  on  the  lines  I  have  suggested,  a  society 
can  do  much  to  foster  and  advance  the  art  side  of  our  subject.  What  can 
be  done  further  with  this  aim  must  depend  upon  the  times  and  upon 
other  circumstances.  One  opinion  has  long  forced  itself  upon  me,  and 
ihat  is,  that  these  papers  upon  “  art,”  as  they  are  called,  may  encourage 
smart  writing,  undoubtedly  foster  toadying,  jealousy,  and  ill  feelings,  but 
without  apparently  bringing  any  commensurate  benefits  whatever. 

One  word  more  and  I  have  done.  From  the  nature  of  my  subject,  I 
have  dealt  entirely  to-night  with  photography  as  an  art.  I  hope  no  one 
will  go  away  with  the  idea  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  regard  this  art 
spec:  of  photography  as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  photography  as  photo¬ 


graphy.  There  are  some,  I  believe,  who  hold  that  it  is  no  part  of  a 
photographer’s  business  to  endeavour  to  perfect  our  processes,  or  to  in¬ 
crease  his  individual  skill  in  using  them  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  sole  aim  of  a 
photographer  should  be  to  “  paint  by  light,”  using  the  word  “  paint  ”  in 
its  narrowest  sense,  as  implying  the  object  “pictures."  This  is,  of 
course,  the  opinion  of  the  enthusiast,  and  will  be  echoed  and  re-echoed 
by  those  who  are  not  likely  to  achieve  success  in  any  other  direction.  I 
know  a  gentleman  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  maintain  that  the  whole 
aim  of  a  photographer  should  be  to  take  pictures  by  magnesium  light. 
Let  us  clear  away  from  our  minds  any  such  narrowing  prejudices. 
Photography  is  surely  Something  wider  than  this.  It  is  true  that  this  is 
the  particular  direction  in  which  public  interest  is  most  manifested,  and 
that  ten  people  will  rush  to  see  a  pretty  picture  for  every  one  that  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  see  an  example  of  some  other  form  of  applied  photo¬ 
graphy.  This  is  in  itself  an  argument  against  the  devotion  of  too  much 
collective  effort  to  encourage  picture-making.  The  tendency  nowadays 
often  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  none  the  less  true  in  consequence,  that 
this  particular  section  of  photographic  work  is  but  one  of  the  many 
divisions  of  applied  photography,  and  that  it  has  no  more  claim  to  be 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  photographer  than  has  photo-micrography, 
astronomical  photography,  or  the  manufacture  of  transparencies  for  the 
kinetic  lantern.  Is  not  this  very  tendency  a  reason  for  the  concentration 
of  the  more  powerful  efforts  of  the  societies  on  those  branches  of  the 
craft  which  are  suffering  most  from  neglect,  and  a  reason  against  spend¬ 
ing  too  much  valuable  effort  in  fostering  that  which,  from  its  very  nature, 
is  of  all  the  sections  of  our  subject  that  best  able  to  stand  alone  ? 

R.  Child  Baylet. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORKERS  AT  WORK. 

Y. — Messrs.  Illingworth  &  Co.  at  Willesden  Jonction. 

Our  visits  hitherto  have  been  to  works  at  which  photographic  materials- 
of  one  kind  or  another  have  been  made ;  on  this  occasion,  however,  we 
saw  the  production  of  photographs  themselves,  rather  than  of  implements 
by  which  photographs  are  produced.  Messrs.  Illingworth  &  Co.  have- 
recently  opened  an  attractive  showroom  at  No.  5,  Soho-street,  where 
specimens  of  the  firm's  work  in  the  shape  of  prints  in  carbon,  platinum, 
and  silver,  and  enlargements  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  seen ;  and,  after  a  call 
here,  we  took  advantage  of  the  excellent  train  service  from  Euston  to 
inspect  the  works  at  which  they  are  produced.  Nominally,  these  are 
situated  at  Willesden  Junction  ;  actually  they  are  at  Harlesden,  which  is 
the  less  known,  but  more  strictly  accurate,  title  of  the  rapidly  growing 
district  in  which  that  far-famed  railway  centre  is  located. 

A  few  minutes’  walk  from  the  station  brought  us  to  the  works  ;  these 
are  in  two  parts  :  the  first  an  ordinary,  double-fronted  house,  which  has 
been  adapted  to  the  business  to  be  carried  on  in  it ;  the  second,  and 
newer,  portion  consisting  of  a  series  of  buildings,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
photographic  work  is  now  done,  the  house  having  been  soon  outgrown. 

The  first  department  to  be  visited  was  devoted  to  carbon  printing,  and 
occupied  a  long  one-storied  building,  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which 
one  was  glazed  with  yellow  fabric  to  serve  as  a  filling  room  for  the  frames.,, 
and  the  other,  by  far  the  larger,  portion  was  used  for  developing  and 
finishing.  In  the  first  was  to  be  seen  a  plentiful  allowance  of  table  space,, 
such  as  its  purpose  required,  together  with  arrangements  for  spotting  the 
negatives,  and  carrying  out  those  little  operations  of  a  similar  nature 
which  are  needed,  more  or  less,  by  every  negative,  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  result  possible  from  it.  The  developing  room  is  of  oblong  shape 
down  one  side  of  it  are  the  squeegeeing  slabs  for  mounting  the  tissue,, 
down  the  other  are  the  developing  tanks.  Slate  slabs  are  employed  here 
for  squeegeeing,  each  slab  being  mounted  in  a  wooden  sink  to  carry  off 
drippings.  The  tanks  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  are  four  in  number,, 
and  are  made  of  ample  proportions  of  galvanised  iron.  The  first  is  used 
for  mounting  the  tissue,  and  is,  of  course,  full  of  cold  water,  the  second 
for  developing,  containing  hot  water.  We  noticed  in  this  an  ingenious 
arrangement  for  syphoning  off  the  dirty  water,  so  as  to  keep  the  tank 
nearly  full  of  water,  which  was  nothing  like  so  dirty  as  is  usual  in  carbon 
works,  the  supply  coming  from  a  boiler  heated  by  gas,  and  capable  of. 
delivering  twenty  gallons,  boiling,  in  twenty  minutes.  The  other  tanks 
contained  alum  and  cold  water  respectively,  and  call  for  little  notice. 

In  front  of  this  building  is  a  large  yard,  which,  eD  jpying  a  north  aspect,, 
and  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  the  main  body  of  the  works,  is  eminently 
suitable  for  the  operation  of  printing,  which  is  there  carried  out  in  fine 
weather. 

Parallel  with  the  building  in  which  the  carbon  work  is  carried  on  is  a 
large  two-storied  erection,  the  upper  floor  of  which  affords  accommodation*, 
for  enlarged  negative-making.  In  a.  spacious  dark  room  here,  the  atmo— 
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sphere  of  which  was  strongly  flavoured  with  ether  from  the  collodion,  we 
found  Mr.  Samuel,  a  wet-plate  worker  of  many  years’  standing,  engaged 
in  making  enlarged  negatives.  The  dark  room  was  roomy,  the  walls 
covered  with  black  waterproof  paper  for  easy  cleaning,  while  openings  on 
one  side  of  the  room,  each  with  a  camera 
fixed  in  front  of  it,  were  provided  for  enlarg¬ 
ing  purposes.  Iu  front  of  these  cameras  ran 
lines  of  rail  carrying  the  easels.  In  this  case 
the  latter,  being  constructed  for  wet  plates, 
were  mere  frames,  in  which  the  plate  is  held 
as  shown  in  our  sketch.  The  bar,  a,  carries  a 
series  of  wooden  blocks,  notched  at  the  top, 
into  which  the  plate  is  dropped,  and  b,  which 
is  similarly  notched  underneath,  is  brought 
down  to  hold  the  plate  vertical.  The  latter 
bar,  b,  is  made  to  move  stiffly  through  the 
opening  provided  for  it  by  means  of  a  spring, 
and  so  no  further  clamp  is  requisite.  The 
bottom  bar,  d,  can  with  a  be  shifted  up 
and  down  the  framework  to  the  required 
height,  and  then  clamped.  In  case  the 
image  is  not  square  on  the  negative,  this  bar 
can  also  have  one  of  its  ends  tilted  as  shown,  so  as  to  incline  the  plate  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  so  to  correct  the  enlarged  image.  No  dark  slide 
is  used  in  this  apparatus,  the  focussing  screen  being  inserted  into  the 
notches  in  the  easel,  and  the  image  centered  and  focussed.  The  arm,  c,  is 
then  brought  down  till  it  touches  the  screen,  and  acts  as  a  guide  for  the 
position  of  the  sensitive  plate,  and,  the  lens  being  capped  with  yellow 
glass,  the  plate  is  substituted  for  the  focussing  screen  and  the  exposure 
made. 

The  plates  to  be  coated  with  collodion  are  supported  either  with  a 
pneumatic  holder  in  the  case  of  small  plates,  or  with  large  ones  on  a 
ball,  and  the  silver  bath  is  a  horizontal  one,  mounted  on  trunnions,  and 
containing  a  box  for  the  solution  at  one  end,  so  that  the  bath  can  be 
tipped  up  to  remove  the  plate.  Hypo  is  employed  exclusively  for  fixing. 

The  wet-plate  dark  room  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  upper 
part  of  this  building,  but  there  is  still  a  large  room  freely  glazed  in  which 
enlarged  negatives  are  made  in  the  camera  from  prints,  &e.  An  arrange¬ 
ment  in  use  here  struck  us  as  being  very  convenient,  and  we  give  a  de¬ 
scription  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  Every  one  who  has  done 
any  enlarging  in  the  camera  must  have  experienced  the  inconvenience  of 
adjusting  the  position  of  the  print  on  the  easel  to  that  of  the  camera, 
especially  when  they  are  some  little  distance  apart.  It  necessitates  a 
considerable  amount  of  oscillation  between  the  easel,  to  adjust  the  picture, 
and  the  focussing  screen  of  the  camera,  to  tee  whether  the  adjustment  has 
been  made  correctly.  At  Willesden,  a  little  invention  of  Mr.  Illingworth’s 
obviates  this  altogether.  The  camera  slides  to  and  from  the  easel  in 
guides,  and  can  be  fixed  at  any  required  distance,  and  between  the  guides 
and  just  underneath  the  camera  are  four  cords.  The  board  of  the  easel 
to  carry  the  print  or  what  not  to  be  copied  slides  freely  in  two  series  of 
grooves,  one  vertical  and  the  other  horizontal,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  front  of  the  camera  with  rising  and  horizontal  movements.  Two  of 
the  cords  pull  the  movable  portion  of  the  easel  to  the  right  or  left,  the 
other  two  pull  it  up  or  down,  and  its  exact  position  can  be  settled  in  this 
way,  while  the  head  is  under  the  focussing  cloth  and  the  camera  at  any 
distance  from  the  easel.  It  struck  us  as  both  simple  and  efficient. 

We  now  went  into  the  ground  floor  of  the  same  building.  This  is 
occupied  with  bromide  enlarging,  in  which  the  firm  do  a  considerable 
business.  The  arrangements  for  illuminating  the  negatives  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  wet-plate  dark  room,  openings  in  the  wall  admitting  light 
from  a  series  of  fluted  glass  mirrors.  The  floor  here  is  of  concrete,  and 
the  rails  carrying  the  easels  are  bedded  in  it  so  as  to  prevent  the  slightest 
danger  from  vibration.  The  chief  operator  here,  observed,  in  showing 
us  the  various  operations,  that  the  exposure  required  by  the  bromide 
paper  was  never  measured  with  a  watch,  and  that  they  but  rarely  went 
astray.  This,  of  course,  led  to  an  inquiry  as  to  how  it  was  done.  “  I 
hold  my  finger  between  the  lens  and  paper,  so — ”  says  our  informant. 
“  so  that  its  shadow  falls  across  the  most  opaque  part  of  the  negative, 
and,  by  noting  the  difference  in  the  illumination  of  the  least  lit  part  of 
the  enlarged  image  and  that  where  no  light  falls  upon  the  paper  at  all 
(the  shadow  of  my  hand),  the  exposuie  is  easily  estimated  with  a  little 
practice.”  This  was  certainly  the  case  in  the  particular  instance  which 
we  saw,  the  print  developing  up  brilliant,  but  not  too  hard. 

Ferrous  oxalate  is  here  used  exclusively  for  bromide  paper  work,  with 
excellent  results.  The  oxalate  and  iron  solutions  are  kept  in  large  jars 
fitted  with  a  tap,  from  which  the  necessary  quantities  are  drawn  off  and 


mixed.  Glass- bottom  dishes  are  employed,  aud  the  point  at  which  to  stop 
development  is  decided  by  looking  through  the  enlargement,  on  the  bottom 
of  the  dish,  at  the  yellow  lamp.  The  glass  baths  not  only  permit  this 
examination  to  be  done  easily,  but  are  also  very  economical  of  developer, 
three  ounces  being  sufficient  for  a  print  up  to  15  x  12.  Acetic  acid  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  get  rid  of  the  iron,  and  is  used  both  before  and  after  fixing. 
The  enlargements  when  fixed  are  taken  out  of  the  dark  room  to  be 
washed,  an  operation  carried  on  in  a  series  of  large  tanks. 

The  washing  of  a  silver  print  or  bromide  enlargement  is  an  important 
matter,  and  is  evidently  so  regarded  by  Messrs.  Illingworth.  No 
mechanical  washers  are  employed,  but  the  prints  are  transferred  from 
tank  to  tank,  and  are  laid  down  on  an  inclined  slate  slab  between  each  such 
transfer,  sprayed  on  with  a  hose  and  squeegeed.  “  This,”  says  Mr. 
Illingworth,  “  is  the  old-fashioned  way  of  thirty  years  ago,  with  silver 
prints,  and,  although  more  trouble  and  labour  than  any  mechanical 
washing,  is  in  my  opinion  more  efficient.”  This  would  certainly  seem  to 
be  the  case,  and  there  could  have  been  very  little  trace  of  hypo  in  the 
prints  which  we  saw  undergoing  this  very  thorough  form  of  washing. 

So  far  we  have  been  in  the  new  buildings  specially  erected  for  the  work 
done  in  them,  but  we  now  leave  these  and  pass  into  the  house  in  which 
the  works  started.  Here  we  find  the  offices,  together  with  two  rooms  in 
which  a  number  of  artists  are  to  be  seen  colouring  and  working  up  en¬ 
largements.  At  the  back  of  these  premises  are  the  rooms  in  which 
platinotype  and  silver  printing  are  carried  on,  and  in  which  the  various 
prints,  &c.,  are  mounted.  Here  also  is  a  packing  room.  These  operations 
call  for  little  remark  from  us,  no  departure  from  recognised  methods 
being  noticed.  Before  leaving,  Mr.  Illingworth  pointed  out  to  us  some 
vacant  land  beyond  the  works  as  giving  him  the  opportunity  to  enlarge 
if  necessary,  a  proceeding  which,  to  judge  from  the  busy  condition  of  the 
firm,  is  far  from  being  unlikely ;  and  expressing  our  hope  that  this  will 
soon  be  the  case,  an  l  thanking  him  for  the  trouble  taken  to  enable  us  to 
lay  this  article  before  our  readers,  we  return  to  Willesden  Junction,  won¬ 
dering  whether  photography  as  a  business  is  in  quite  such  a  bad  way  as 
some  of  our  pessimist  friends  appear  to  believe. 


PHOTO- MECHANICAL  NOTES. 


The  possibility  of  taking  direct  half-tones  from  nature,  at  which  I 
hinted  in  my  last  notes,  and  referred  to  in  a  recent  editorial  in  this 
Journal,  has  been  long  ago  proved.  The  earliest  attempt  within  my 
experience  was  made  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  L.  Kidd,  who,  acting  upon 
my  suggestion,  had  a  portrait  of  himself  taken  through  a  Levy  screen. 
This  was  in  the  early  part  of  1894.  It  was  on  a  dry  plate,  and  was 
very  successful,  but  I  forget  the  exposure.  One  thing  the  negative 
was  chiefly  notable  for,  viz.,  the  most  subtle  rendering  of  delicate 
tones  in  the  high  lights.  For  instance,  a  strong  high  light  like  a 
white  collar  was  rendered  with  beautifully  soft  shade  in  the  curves 
and  folds,  and  the  flesh  tints  were  also  modelled  and  rounded  in  such 
a  way  that  the  negative  seemed  to  have  had  all  inequalities  smoothed 
down  by  a  skilful  retoucher.  Whether  Mr.  Kidd  followed  up  this 
experiment  I  don’t  know,  probably  the  matter  was  put  aside  for  further 
investigation  in  those  spare  moments  which  the  busy  man  fondly 
anticipates  but  never  attains  ;  and  his  lamentably  sudden  death,  which 
occurred  not  many  months  after,  put  an  end  to  it  for  ever. 

Another  experiment  of  the  kind  which  I  well  remember,  and  in 
fact  I  have  the  negatives  somewhere,  was  an  attempt  of  mine  to  take 
a  landscape  through  the  screen,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  my  friend,  Mr. 
W.  A.  Whiston,  at  Llandudno.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1894. 
The  view  was  from  the  window  of  that  gentleman’s  house,  and  he 
will  be  able  to  corroborate  me  as  to  the  circumstances.  To  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  the  exposure  was  two  minutes,  with  a  square 
stop  corresponding  to  y-16.  The  plate  used  was  a  now  defunct 
Photo-mechanical,  and  the  camera  an  ordinary  half-plate,  with 
Dallmeyer  R.R.  lens.  The  dark  slide  was,  of  course,  made  sufficiently 
large  to  take  the  screen — 133  line  Levy — with  a  separation  of  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  from  the  plate.  It  required  three  shots  to  hit  the 
exposure  which  would  give  dots  in  the  shadows.  The  negative  was 
printed  and  etched,  and  there  was  a  quality  of  vigour  and  softness, 
quite  absent  from  the  usual  reproduction  from  a  silver  print. 

It  may,  no  doubt,  seem  strange  that  I  did  not  follow  up  these 
promising  results,  but  the  fact  is  I  did  not  think  more  cf  them  than 
that  they  were  successful  “  flukes,”  and  the  half-tone  process  had 
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been  so  little  investigated  at  that  time  that  I  could  see  no  sure  basis 
of  working;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  one  could  go  into  the 
field  to  take  half-tone  negatives  by  a  process  “of  trial  and  error.”  To 
do  that,  one  would  have  to  take  out  a  dark  room  on  wheels  like  the 
old  wet-plate  perambulator,  and  that  was  impedimenta  not  to  be 
lightly  considered.  Any  way  I  have  had  no  time  to  do  anything 
more  in  direct  half-tone  since  then. 

No  doubt,  direct  half-tones  had  been  taken  before  my  experiences, 
but  I  have  not  heard  of  any  instances.  However,  our  American 
friends  have,  I  believe,  been  cultivating  this  branch  of  late,  and  it  is 
a  regular  thing  to  send  to  the  process  man  the  actual  objects  for 
catalogue  illustrations  in  half-tone.  The  firm  of  Blanchard  & 
Watts,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  have  been  conspicuously  successful  in  the 
direct  reproduction  of  articles  of  jewellery,  silver  plate,  See.,  and  a 
wonderful  amount  of  detail  is  secured.  There  are  no  heavy  shadows, 
the  common  drawback  to  direct  photographs  prepared  for  the  wood- 
engraver,  for  the  skilled  half-tone  worker  knows  how  to  break  up 
the  shadows  with  minute  dots  in  the  negative.  Another  notable 
direct  half-tone  was  published  not  so  long  ago  in  the  Engraver  and 
Printer.  It  was  a  street  view,  the  negative  and  block  having  been 
made  by  the  Suffolk  Engraving  Company  of  Boston. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  difficulty  in  making  direct  half-tones  from  still 
objects,  and  especially  in  a  well-lighted  studio,  or  out  of  doors  in  close 
proximity  to  the  dark  room.  In  such  case,  the  exposure,  which  is  the 
crucial  part  of  the  whole  matter,  can  be  tested.  Whether  the  making 
of  half-tone  negatives  from  nature,  anywhere  and  everywhere,  can 
ever  be  done  as  readily  as  ordinary  negatives  are  now  made,  is 
another  question.  So  much,  however,  has  been  done  of  late  to 
systematise  the  half-tone  process,  that  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  long 
before  we  hear  of  some  one  regularly  taking  direct  half-tones. 

Some  difficulties  of  apparatus  will  have  to  be  surmounted  first,  but 
no  difficulty  can  long  withstand  the  ingenuity  of  modern  camera- 
builders.  It  will,  for  instance,  be  necessary  to  have  a  screen  with 
much  thinner  cover  glass  than  at  present,  so  that  as  large  an  aperture 
as  possible  can  be  worked  within  the  lens.  The  screen  adjustment 
must  be  in  the  camera,  not  in  the  dark  slide,  so  that  several  double 
backs  can  be  used,  as  in  ordinary  landscape  cameras.  The  diaphragm 
system  must  be  so  calculated  as  to  work  in  geometrical  proportion  to 
the  screen  and  focal  extension  without  having  to  resort  to  guesswork. 
Further,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  some  plan  of  apportioning  the 
exposure  of  foreground  and  sky  in  landscape  work.  The  lens  will,  of 
course,  be  fitted  with  a  prism  for  securing  reversed  negatives.  The 
exposure  will  have  to  be  accurately  timed  by  one  of  the  numerous 
meters  on  the  market,  or  in  some  definite  manner,  though  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  slow  “  process  ”  plates  which  would  be  used  give 
a  great  amount  of  latitude,  and  a  little  over-exposure  can  easily  be 
corrected  by  means  of  a  reducing  solution.  The  dodge  of  flashing 
white  cardboard  in  front  of  the  lens  may  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
quicken  the  general  exposure. 

Now,  if  such  a  process  as  I  have  indicated  comes  within  the  range 
of  practicability,  what  possibilities  it  opens  up  for  illustrated 
journalism.  The  negative  of  some  important  scene  could  be 
printed  on  a  copper  or  zinc  plate,  and  etched  out  within  one  to 
one  and  a  half  hour  from  the  time  of  its  being  dried  off,  and 
the  reproduction  would  have  lost  none  of  the  vigour  of  direct 
photographing.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  use  of  slow  plates 
and  the  retarding  action  of  the  screen  would  limit  the  class  of 
subjects  that  may  be  taken  in  this  way;  but,  as  rapid  plates 
are  now  made  with  wonderful  freedom  from  fogging,  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  select  a  suitable  brand,  and  by  careful  adjustment 
of  screen  distance  and  diaphragm  no  serious  loss  of  sharpness  would 
result.  The  whole  tendency  of  recent  investigation  and  practice  has 
been  to  show  that  the  reason  dry  plates  have  not  rendered  such  good 
results  in  the  past  has  been  that  process  operators  did  not  work  the 
optical  conditions  sufficiently  exact  for  them,  and  a  looseness  of 
working,  which  was  permissible  with  the  wet-plate  process  by  reason 
of  the  ease  with  which  the  result  could  be  modified  by  intensification 
and  reduction,  was  soon  found  to  be  impossible  with  dry  plates. 

I  dare  say  it  will  be  amateurs  who  will  lead  in  any  advance  in  this 
direction.  Professional  workers  have  no  time  for  experimenting. 
But  amateurs  have  not  yet  grasped  the  half-tone  process,  so  it  may 


be  some  years  yet  before  direct  half-tones  are  a  regular  thing.  I 
hope,  however,  that  those  who  have  leisure,  whether  amateur  or 
professional,  will  give  some  attention  to  this  matter,  which  appears 
to  me  to  open  up  a  very  profitable  field.  William  Gamule. 

/  - * - 

RENARD’S  PROCESS  AND  APPARATUS  FOR  FLATTENING 
MOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

M.  E.  Renabd,  the  patentee  of  this  device,  says  in  reference  thereto : — 

“  When  a  photograph  is  mounted  on  card,  its  shrinkage  causes  the  card 
to  present  a  concave  curvature  on  the  face,  sometimes  in  the  length, 
sometimes  in  the  breadth,  sometimes  in  both. 

“  My  invention  relates  to  means  of  removing  this  curvature  so  as  to 
render  the  face  of  the  photograph  fiat. 

“  For  this  purpose  I  provide  boards,  convex,  some  longitudinally,  some 
transversely,  and  some  both  ways  ;  and  on  one  of  these,  of  suitable  form, 
I  place  a  mounted  photograph,  or  a  number  of  these,  their  convexity 
facing  the  convexity  of  the  board.  I  clamp  the  whole  within  a  rect¬ 
angular  frame,  which  is  made  of  wood,  with  a  metal  rim  fixed  on  its 
upper  face,  this  rim  projecting  inwards  all  round. 

•‘The  mounted  photographs,  being  thus  clamped  between  the  convex 
board  under  them  and  the  fiat  rim  above  their  margins,  are  flattened, 
and,  while  thus  clamped,  are  kept  a  few  minutes  in  a  hot  chamber, 
whereby  the  flattening  is  rendered  permanent.” 

- ♦- - 

RECOMMENDING  A  HAND  CAMERA. 

I  am  often  asked  to  recommend  a  hand  camera.  “  Tell  me  which  of  all 
the  various  hand  cameras  I  see  advertised  should  I  buy,”  writes  one 
seeker  ;  and  “  How  am  I  to  select  the  best  hand  camera  in  the  market?” 
plaintively  asks  another.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  would  as  soon  recommend 
a  saddle  hack  to  a  friend  (says  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  India).  We  all  know  that  in  the  abstract  the  horse  is 
an  animal  that  can  be  ridden,  just  as  we  know  that  a  hand  camera  is  a 
piece  of  apparatus  in  which  a  photograph  can  be  taken ;  but,  whether 
the  hack  or  camera  I  would  recommend  is  the  best  for  the  purchaser’s 
purpose  depends  on  so  many  circumstances  that  I  prefer  to  be  excused. 
For  instance,  for  the  beginner  in  photography  a  hand  camera  is  not  to 
be  recommended  at  all.  His  experience  should  be  gained  with  a  tripod 
camera,  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  and  a  slow  plate.  When  he  has 
mastered  the  rudiments  of  exposure  and  development,  spoilt  a  few  dozen 
plates,  and  given  vent  to  his  feelings  generally,  he  is  in  a  more  humble 
condition,  and  so  better  qualified  to  attempt  work  on  a  hand  camera. 
Even  at  this  stage  of  the  photographer’s  progress,  I  doubt  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  trusting  him  with  anything  lighter  or  handier  than  a  half-plate 
tripod  camera.  I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  one’s  progress  is  ever  so  rapid 
as  to  warrant  the  total  abandonment  of  our  old  and  trusty  friend,  the 
tripod. 

In  some  of  the  recent  home  journals  may  be  seen  a  portrait  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  the  accomplished  Editor  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography.  He  is  depicted  with  a  half-plate  camera  fixed  to  its 
tripod,  like  a  trusty  rifle — “at  the  shoulder”  Here  was  a  man  who 
knew  more  about  photography  than  most  people,  and  his  attitude  and 
his  camera  alike  are  silent  witnesses  of  what  he  thought  was  a  good 
photographic  apparatus.  Personally  I  have  never  found  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  hand  camera  to  beat  this  good  old-fashioned  instrument 
when  serious  work  is  in  hand.  But  the  average  amateur  is  not  a  serious 
worker.  On  the  contrary,  his  whole  and  sole  aim  is  the  acquisition  of 
numberless  little  pictures  of  scenes  he  has  visited,  episodes  he  has  passed 
through,  and  people  whom  he  has  met.  He  argues  that  he  cannot  pass 
through  life  with  a  tripod  camera  at  the  shoulder,  and  could  never  get 
the  pictures  he  wants  if  he  had  to  “  ground  arms  ”  and  pass  through  the 
elaborate  drill  involved  in  focussing,  plate-loading,  capping,  presenting, 
and  firing  a  tripod  camera.  And  he  is  quite  right.  For  such  work 
nothing  but  an  ever-ready  hand  camera,  a  snap-shotter,  so  to  say,  can 
yield  him  the  “  bits  ”  he  yearns  after. 

Now  we  are  approaching  our  subject.  Amongst  the  essentials  of  a  serious 
half-plate  tripod  camera  are  a  firm  support,  a  goodlens,  a  glass  plate-holder, 
arrangements  for  focussing,  and  a  cap.  There  may  be  added  to  these 
many  elaborations,  such  as  rising  and  falling  fronts,  swing  backs,  lens 
shutters,  &c.,  but  they  all  tend  in  one  direction,  namely,  to  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  work.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  hand  camera  these  essentials 
were  all  more  or  less  kept  in  view,  and  to  this  day  certain  makers  of 
them— themselves  serious  probably --insist  on  the  necessity  of  double 
backs,  focussing  arrangements,  rising  and  falling  fronts,  and  swing 
backs.  When  very  positive,  as  well  as  serious,  they  also  provide  a 
veritable  tripod  on  which  to  fix  their  instrument,  but  the  weaker  makers 
compromise  the  situation  by  turning  the  tripod  into  a  make-believe 
walking-stick.  With  such  instruments  as  these  the  serious  worker  who 
“  goes  in  ”  for  a  hand  camera  is  more  than  content ;  but,  between  you  and 
me  and  the  tripod,  dear  reader,  he  was  much  better  off  with  his  honest 
tripod  camera. 

Other  makers,  again,  crowd  into  their  hand  oameras  all  kinds  of 
machinery,  till  they  look  as  intricate,  and  bewildering,  and  dangerous  as 
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the  engine-room  of  a  torpedo  boat-destroyer.  “  Give  us  a  long-focus 
hand  camera,”  says  one  worker,  “  something  with  which  I  can  take  a 
distant  view  ten  thousand  miles  away.”  And  straightway  he  is  supplied 
with  an  instrument  as  long  and  unwieldy  as  a  coffin.  “  Oh,  do  away 
with  those  heavy  double  backs,”  says  another;  “I  can  only  carry  three 
of  them,  and  that  means  limiting  me  to  six  pictures  for  an  outing, 
whereas  I  want  to  take  six  hundred.”  And,  presto  1  out  comes  some 
marvellous  press-button  roll-holder  camera,  warranted  not  to  splutter. 
“  But  I  must  see  the  image  full  size,  as  I  am  taking  it,”  says  a  third, 
*  and  I  want  to  take  only  objects  in  motion  on  treble  XXXXX  rapid 
plates.”  So  still  more  hand  cameras  are  placed  on  the  market,  which 
depict  a  bird  on  the  wing,  a  horse  leaping  a  fence,  or  a  man’s  leg  in  the 
air  as  he  is  walking  along — anything  and  everything  in  the  most  awkward 
and  ungainly  of  attitudes.  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  in¬ 
quirers  of  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  advise  in  the  purchase  of  any 
particular  hand  camera.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  wishes  and  pro¬ 
clivities  of  the  purchaser  as  to  which  he  ought  to  buy,  and  there  are 
•designs  now  in  the  market  to  suit  all  tastes,  from  the  most  serious  to 
the  most  frivolous,  and  all  pockets,  from  those  as  shallow  as  mine,  or, 
like  those  of  my  readers,  deep,  let  us  hope,  as  the  Indian  Ocean. 

- + - 

/  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  COLOUR. 

[Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.] 

It  would  be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  expect  to  present  to  you  this 
evening  much,  if  anything,  entirely  new  pertaining  to  a  subject  to  which 
so  much  careful  study  has  been  given  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  the  fundamental  principles  of  which,  in  fact,  have  been  known 
ever  since  photography  itself  was  discovered.  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
bring  the  many  delicate  and  intricate  details  to  a  higher  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  and  to  put  them  more  completely  under  our  control. 

In  order  that  we  may  proceed  intelligently  with  the  problems  before 
Us,  I  will  briefly  state  the  theory  now  held  of  the  nature  of  light.  The 
boldest  assumption  ever  made  by  the  scientist  is  that  of  the  existence  of 
an  all-pervading  ether,  a  nothingness,  yet  having  such  properties  as 
perfect  elasticity,  no  weight,  continuity,  filling  all  space  not  occupied  by 
matter,  &c.  Time  will  not  permit  of  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  a 
scientific  theory.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  theory  is  of  any  value  what¬ 
ever  which  positively  fails  in  a  single  test  to  which  it  'may  be  put.  In 
this,  as  in  most  cases,  the  proof  is  entirely  negative — it  cannot  be  demon¬ 
strated  that  such  an  ether  does  not  exist,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
enables  us  to  account  for  a  large  number  of  phenomena,  otherwise 
unexplained.  So  much,  then,  for  the  validity  of  the  theory.  The  ether 
may  be  defined  as  that  compilation  of  properties  necessary  for  the  explan¬ 
ation  of  the  phenomena  of  light,  electricity,  and  radiant  heat. 

The  undulatory  theory  assumes  that  energy  may  be  transformed  into 
that  state  in  which  it  may  be  propagated  by  the  ether  at  the  enormous 
Velocity  of,  approximately,  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  miles  per 
second,  in  the  shape  of  waves,  exceedingly  small,  but  of  definite  dimen¬ 
sions.  These  waves  are  of  the  transverse  kind,  i.e.,  similar  to  those  on 
the  surface  of  water,  in  which  the  vibratory,  or  up-and-down,  motion  is 
crosswise  to  the  onward  or  propagatory  motion.  At  present  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  wave  motion  is  limited  to  a  range  of  about  eight  and  a  half 
octaves,  to  use  a  musical  term,  an  octave  meaning  the  doubling  of  the 
number  of  vibrations.  The  eye  is  affected  by  less  than  one  octave  of 
these  ether  vibrations,  the  longest  that  can  be  perceived  being  about  one- 
thirty-eight  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  shortest  about  one- 
fifty-nine  thousandth  of  an  inch.  Light,  then,  is  defined  as  that  range 
of  ether  vibrations  whose  wave-lengths  lie  between  these  limits.  I  shall, 
presently,  show,  with  the  lantern,  how  the  waves  of  different  lengths 
affect  the  eye.  For  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient,  but  important,  to 
note  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  longest  of  these  waves  produce  the 
sensation  of  red,  the  shortest,  of  violet,  while  those  of  medium  length 
produce  that  of  green.  Now  give  your  imagination  full  play  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  picture  every  source  of  light,  from  this  lamp  to  the  blazing 
sun  itself,  as  sending  forth,  along  straight  lines,  in  all  directions,  a  subtle, 
palpitating  set  of  waves,  speeding  on  through  space  at  a  rate  great  enough 
to  carry  them  more  than  seven  times  around  the  earth  in  a  single  second, 
and  you  have  the  theory  in  operation  before  you. 

Perchance,  a  few  of  these  rays  enter  the  pupil  of  your  eye  and  strike 
into  that  sensitive  chemical  of  the  retina,  called  purpurine,  in  which  the 
optic  nerve  terminates.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  delicate  molecules  of 
this  substance  are  shattered,  and  its  rich  purple  bleached  and  faded,  and 
that  the  nerve  terminals  in  the  midst  of  this  disturbance  recognise  that 
something  has  happened  ?  The  mind  simply  says :  “  I  see.”  This  is 
the  theory  of  vision.  We  are  interested  still  further  with  this  purpurine. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  pupil  of  the  eye  dilates  or  contracts  accordingly 
as  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  less  or  greater.  But  the  pupil  is  not  the 


only  regulator  in  this  matter,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  nor  could  it  be, 
for  the  eye  accommodates  itself  to  a  change  of  intensity,  amounting 
often  to  more  than  a  hundredfold,  while  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  to, 
say,  one-third  of  its  former  diameter  (and  that  amount  would  be 
phenomenal)  would  compensate  for  less  than  a  tenfold  increase  in 
intensity.  It  is  now  known  that  the  amount  of  purpurine  infused  into 
the  retina  is  greater  as  the  quantity  of  light  is  smaller ;  in  other  words, 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  is  made  by  this  means  to  vary  inversely  as 
the  quantity  of  light  admitted  approximately. 

Thus  the  eye  is  a  perfect  camera,  not  only  in  its  mechanical  construc¬ 
tion,  but  in  its  chemical  action  also,  and  is  far  more  convenient,  in  that  the 
sensitive  film  is  not  mounted  on  a  glass  plate  or  on  a  roll  of  celluloid ; 
but  the  new  sensitive  material  is  constantly  supplied  and  the  old  with¬ 
drawn  without  interrupting  the  operation  of  sight. 

The  theory  of  the  vision  of  colour,  assumes  that  there  are  three  kinds 
of  purpurine.  One  is  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  long  waves  of  light, 
and,  consequently,  gives  the  sensation  of  red  ;  this  may  be  called  the 
red-perceiving  variety  of  purpurine.  Another  kind  is  affected  by  the 
short  waves  and  gives  the  sensation  of  violet,  and  the  third  by  those  of 
medium  length  and  produces  the  sensation  of  green ;  and  these  may  be 
called  the  violet-perceiving  and  the  green-perceiving  varieties,  respectively. 
Other  colour  sensations  are  produced  when  two  of  these  varieties  are 
acted  on  simultaneously ;  for  example,  the  perception  of  yellow  results 
when  both  the  red  and  the  green  varieties  are  affected,  and,  when  all 
three  are  acted  on  in  the  proper  relative  degree,  the  sensation  of  white 
is  produced.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  this  theory 
is  found  in  cases  of  colour  blindness,  in  nearly  all  of  which  the  result  is 
just  what  must  happen  if  the  red-perceiving  purpurine  is  absent;  in  a 
few  cases  the  green-perceiving  variety  is  wanting,  either  alone  or  along 
with  the  red.  This  is,  practically,  Young’s  theory  of  colour  vision,  but 
with  this  modification,  that  instead  of  his  triple  nerve  terminals  of 
different  lengths  and  their  mode  of  operation,  which  was  simply 
mechanical,  we  have  a  purely  chemical  process,  which  is  so  analogous  to 
photographic  action  as  to  demand  careful  consideration.  Instead  of 
assuming  the  actual  existence  of  different  varieties  of  purpurine,  it  would 
probably  be  more  correct  to  attribute  the  several  colour  sensations  to 
different  characteristic  modes  of  chemical  decomposition  of  the  purpurine 
by  the  various  rates  of  etheric  vibration. 

The  question  as  to  what  the  primary  colours  are  suggests  itself  in  this 
connexion.  We  will  define  them  as  that  fewest  number  of  colours  with 
which  all  possible  varieties  of  colour  may  be  produced ;  and  these  are 
red,  green,  and  violet,  and  not,  as  is  usually  stated,  red,  yellow,  and  blue, 
notwithstanding  the  necessity  of  using  red,  yellow,  and  blue  pigments  to 
produce  the  whole  range  of  colour,  in  printing  or  painting.  Red,  yellow, 
and  blue  ought  not,  however,  to  be  called  the  primary  colours,  for 
neither  the  yellow  nor  the  blue  colour  of  a  pigment  is  a  simple  colour, 
but  rather  a  combination  of  two  colours,  in  consequence  of  which  green 
results  when  yellow  and  blue  pigments  are  mixed  or  superposed. 

I  would  urge  the  adoption  of  such  a  definition  of  primary  colours  as 
will  avoid  the  necessity,  and  exclude  the  possibility,  of  there  being  two 
sets  of  primary  colours ;  one  set  for  coloured  light,  as  such,  and  another 
for  light  from  coloured  pigments,  for  that  is  both  confusing  and  un¬ 
scientific.  Since  the  spectroscope  shows  the  colours  from  yellow  and 
blue  pigments  to  be  complex,  they  cannot  be  considered  primaries.  The 
definition,  then,  should  read:  The  primary  colours  are  that  fewest 
number  of  pure  spectral  colours  which,  singly  and  in  varying  combina¬ 
tion  with  each  other  (or  by  their  total  absence),  will  produce  the  entire 
range  of  colour  vision.  Spectral  red,  green,  and  violet  are  these  colours, 
and  there  can  be  no  other  primaries.  A  pure  spectral  colour, 
physiologically  considered,  is  the  colour  sensation  produced  by  a  single 
limited  section  of  the  natural  spectrum  ;  for  example,  roughly  speaking, 
the  section  from  d  to  e  is  spectral  yellow.  In  a  physical  sense,  a 
spectral  colour  is  a  particular  continuous  range  of  wave  lengths,  whose 
limits  are  largely  determined  by  its  physiological  effect.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  complex  colour,  as,  for  example,  complex  yellow,  results  when 
spectral  red  and  spectral  green  are  combined,  and  this  may  be  either  with 
or  without  spectral  yellow. 

The  eye  cannot  distinguish  between  spectral  and  complex  colours,  but 
the  spectroscope  at  once  reveals  their  true  nature. 

The  explanation  of  the  colour  of  an  object,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
that,  when  white  light  falls  upon  a  body,  some  of  the  waves,  the  longer, 
or  shorter,  or  medium  ones,  singly  or  combined,  are  absorbed  and  cease 
to  exist  as  light,  while  the  rest  are  reflected,  and,  being  of  particular 
lengths,  produce  a  corresponding  colour  sensation.  The  colour,  then,  is 
not  possessed  by  the  object  itself,  but  results  from  its  power  to  absorb  a 
part,  and  reflect  the  remainder,  of  the  white  light  which  strikes  it.  If 
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all  the  waves  are  reflected,  the  object  is  said  to  be  white,  as  a  piece  of 
white  paper  or  cloth ;  if  none  are  reflected,  but  all  absorbed,  the  term 
“  black  ”  is  used  to  designate  the  absence  of  reflected  light.  A  perfectly 
black  hat,  hung  against  a  perfectly  black  wall,  would  be  no  more  visible 
in  broad  daylight  than  in  blackest  night ;  but,  as  it  is  not  possible  to 
find  a  material  which  will  reflect  absolutely  no  light,  such  a  result  can 
only  be  approximated  in  the  experiment. 

In  the  case  of  transparent  coloured  bodies,  a  little  further  explanation 
is  necessary.  A  piece  of  clear  glass  transmits  the  waves  of  light 
practically  undisturbed,  so  far  as  their  length  is  concerned,  while  a  piece 
of  red  glass  permits  only  the  long  waves  to  pass  through  it,  at  the  same 
time  absorbing  the  others ;  a  green  glass  transmits  only  those  of  medium 
length,  while  only  the  short  waves  get  through  a  violet  glass.  Of  course, 
it  is  understood,  these  colours  must  be  pure  and  saturated,  conditions 
that  can  only  be  approximated  in  practice.  Often  the  waves  that  do  not 
penetrate  are  reflected  from  the  surface  on  which  they  fall  instead  of 
being  absorbed,  and  thus  a  large  part  of  the  set  of  waves  is  separated 
into  two  divisions,  and  the  colour  effect  produced  by  one  division  is  said 
to  be  complementary  to  that  produced  by  the  other,  that  is,  the  resulting 
colours  are  complementary. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  two  complementary  colours  combined 
will  produce  white  light,  since,  together,  they  contain  the  whole  range  of 
visible  waves.  An  illustration  of  this  kind  of  separation  of  light  is 
found  in  common  red  ink.  If  a  few  drops  are  poured  on  a  black  surface, 
the  ink  will  appear  green  ;  or,  if  allowed  to  dry  on  a  pen  or  on  the 
stopper  of  the  bottle,  they  are  coloured  green.  The  inks  used  in  printing 
coloured  pictures,  and  many  of  the  pigments  used  by  the  artist,  are 
transparent  materials,  that  is,  a  high  degree  of  transparency  is  one  of 
their  most  essential  qualities,  and,  when  these  are  spread  on  a  white 
surface,  the  result  is  practically  the  same  as  laying  on  the  surface  a  very 
thin  piece  of  glass  having  the  same  colour.  In  both  cases  a  particular 
part  of  the  light  only  is  transmitted  to  the  white  surface  beneath,  which 
reflects  it,  to  be  retransmitted  and  carried  to  the  eye,  so  that  the  surface 
appears  to  have  the  colour  of  the  transmitted  light. 

Let  us  assume,  for  the  present,  what  will  be  proven  later,  that  blue 
glass  or  blue  pigment  is  blue  because  it  transmits  green  and  violet  light, 
either  with  or  without  spectral  blue,  and  that  yellow  glass  or  yellow  pig¬ 
ment  is  yellow  because  it  transmits  green  and  red  light,  either  with  or 
without  spectral  yellow.  Now,  if  a  layer  of  blue  pigment  be  superposed 
on  a  layer  of  yellow,  but  one  colour  will  be  able  to  pass  through  both,  and 
that  will  be  the  one  transmitted  by  them  in  common,  that  is,  the  green. 
Consequently,  the  production  of  green  by  the  combination  of  yellow  and 
blue  pigments  is  not  caused  by  a  chemical  action,  but  is  a  purely 
physical  result.  Neither  does  it  argue  in  the  least  that  yellow  and  blue 
should  be  considered  primary  colours.  In  the  same  way  orange  is 
formed  by  the  combination  of  yellow  and  red,  and  purple,  from  blue  and 
red ;  and,  furthermore,  it  is  evident  that,  if  red  pigment  is  superposed 
with  yellow  and  blue,  all  the  light  will  be  absorbed,  and  the  surface 
becomes  black. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  explanation  of  the  method  of  making  a 
coloured  picture  by,  what  has  been  termed,  the  tricolour  process*  Let  it 
be  understood  that  the  problem  of  coloured  photography  cannot  be 
admitted  into  our  discussion  this  evening.  It  remains,  up  to  the  present, 
practically  unsolved,  and  bids  fair  to  baffle  the  scientist  for  some  time  to 
come,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  the  fondest  dream  of  the  photographer 
for  more  than  half  a  century  to  reproduce  Nature  in  all  her  varied  hues. 
The  photography  of  colour,  however,  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  is 
quite  practical.  It  constitutes  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important, 
part  of  the  tricolour  process.  I  may  assume  that  all  who  are  associated 
with  this  Society  are  familiar  with  the  operations  of  making  an  ordinary 
photograph,  and  have  carefully  studied  that  all-important  thing,  a 
negative,  which  is  simply  a  film  rendered  opaque  in  some  parts,  quite 
transparent  in  others,  and  having  all  degrees  of  sub-transparency  ranging 
between.  This  negative  is  a  miniature  reproduction,  perfect  in  form,  but 
without  any  of  the  colour  of  the  original. 

Now,  for  our  present  purpose,  we  will  group  all  the  colours  in  any 
subject  we  may  wish  to  make  a  picture  of  into  five  classes,  viz.,  the 
blacks,  reds,  yellows,  blues,  and  whites.  It  is  understood  that  each  of 
these  so-called  classes  is  supposed  to  contain  what  would  correspond  to 
one  of  the  effects  of  coloured  pigment  ingredients  if  the  original  had  been 
produced  by  the  use  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue  pigments,  i.e.,  each  class 
contains  a  particular  colour,  not  only  when  it  is  pure  and  uncombined 
(in  which  condition  it  might  be  absent  altogether),  but  also  when  com¬ 
bined  with  one  or  both  the  others,  in  large  or  small  quantity,  and  no 
matter  how  thoroughly  disguised.  A  careful  examination  of  a  common 
negative  shows  that  the  transparent  parts  correspond  to  the  blacks,  reds, 
and  yellows  in  the  original,  while  the  opaque  parts  correspond  to  the 


blues  and  whites  ;  the  whites  because  of  the  blue  in  them.  This  means, 
then,  that  only  the  blue,  or,  more  properly,  the  blue-violet,  light  produces 
the  opacity  in  a  common  negative.  When  a  black-and-white  mono, 
•chrome  or  ordinary  photograph  is  made,  its  light  and  dark  regions  are 
just  the  reverse  of  those„in  the  negative,  so  that  the  light  parts  of  the 
photograph  represent  the  whites  and  blues  in  the  original,  while  the  dark 
parts  represent  the  yellows,  reds,  and  blacks.  This  monochromatio 
representation  of  colour  is  strongly  objected  to  by  the  artbt,  and  with 
good  reason,  as  I  will  show  a  little  later.  Results  very  different  from 
that  obtained  on  an  ordinary  plate,  with  the  usual  methods  of  exposure 
and  development,  may,  however,  be  had  under  special  conditions.  Most 
important  among  these  are  the  so-called  sensitisation  of  the  plate  and 
the  filtration  of  the  light.  Notwithstanding  the  interesting  results  of 
Mr.  Ives’s  experiments  on  the  sensitisation  of  the  ordinary  plate,  published 
some  time  since,  which  seem  to  show  that,  with  proper  filtration  of  light, 
photographic  action  may  be  obtained  from  any  part  of  the  spectrum,  yet, 
in  practice,  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  sensitisation.  The  methods  of 
sensitisation  and  the  results  it  produces  may  be  clearly  stated,  but  not  so 
when  it  comes  to  explaining  what  the  nature  of  the  effect  produced  on 
the  plate  really  is. 

The  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  acts  generally  as  a  reducing  agent, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  red  end  often  shows  a  tendency  to  act  as  an 
oxidising  agent,  under  ordinary  conditions.  However  this  may  be,  one 
of  the  essential  properties  of  a  sensitiser  is  chemical  in  its  nature,  and 
such  as  to  enable  it  to  appropriate  to  itself,  and  dispose  of,  the  oxidising 
tendency  of  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  Another  very  important,  if 
not  indispensable,  property  is  physical  in  its  nature,  the  so-called  optical 
property,  i.e.,  to  be  most  effectual,  the  sensitiser  should  absorb  only  that 
colour  the  photographic  effect  of  which  is  desired,  the  remainder  being 
reflected,  which  means  that  the  colour  of  the  sensitiser  is  complementary 
to  the  colour  to  which  the  plate  is  to  be  rendered  sensitive;  thus,  cyanine 
and  malachite  green  sensitise  to  red,  and  erythrosine  and  methyl  violet 
sensitise  to  yellow,  &c.  When  the  kind,  extent,  and  degree  of  sensitisa. 
tion  are  determined,  the  problem  of  filtration  is  quite  simple. 

The  filter  must  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  sensitive¬ 
ness.  Many  experimenters  make  a  serious  mistake  at  this  point  by 
assuming  that,  because  the  end  in  view  is  to  obtain  three  photographs, 
one  of  the  red,  another  of  the  green,  and  another  of  the  violet  colour 
ingredient  (in  the  case  of  a  lantern  picture),  they  must  needs  use  ray 
filters  of  corresponding  colours.  Such  filters  would  perhaps  be  the 
correct  ones  to  use  if  there  could  be  produced  in  the  plate  a  perfectly 
uniform  and  continuous  sensitiveness  throughout  the  entire  visible 
spectrum.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  such  a  condition  is  at  all  desirable  . 
Various  sensitisers  may  be  made  to  produce  maximum  sensitiveness  in 
one  or  more  particular  regions  of  the  spectrum  without,  as  a  rule, 
appreciably  diminishing  any  sensitiveness  previously  possessed  by  the 
plate.  If,  then,  sensitiveness  is  produced  in  regions  where  it  is  desired 
to  have  it,  there  will  generally  be  one  or  more  other  regions  also  sensitive, 
and  it  is  the  function  of  the  filter  to  cut  out  the  one  or  more  other 
colours  to  which  the  plate  is  sensitive,  but  which  it  is  desired  should 
not  produce  an  effect.  For  example,  if  a  plate  is  rendered  sensitive  to 
green,  it  will  still  be  sensitive  to  blue  and  violet,  and,  in  order  that  it  may 
photograph  green  only,  the  other  two  colours  must  be  cut  off;  conse¬ 
quently,  any  filter  which  will  transmit  green  but  not  blue  and  violet  will 
do  equally  well,  i.e.,  it  may  be  a  yellowish  green,  or  a  yellow,  or  even  an 
orange,  and  the  result  will  be  the  same.  Or,  again,  if  a  plate  is  rendered 
sensitive  to  yellow,  it  will  retain  its  blue-violet  sensitiveness,  which  mikes 
it  necessary  to  cut  off  the  blue  and  violet,  if  the  yellow  is  to  be  retained 
alone,  and,  as  before,  a  yellow,  or  orange,  or  orange-red  filter  will  give, 
approximately,  the  same  results.  Cyanine  produces  sensitiveness  ia 
regions  of  the  yellow  and  orange,  and  well  into  the  red,  so  that,  with  the 
natural  blue-violet  sensitiveness,  all  the  spectrum,  except  the  green, 
region,  is  sensitive ;  consequently,  it  is  not  strange  that  almost  any  red 
filter,  which  does  not  transmit  blue  and  violet,  will  give  about  the  Bame 
result.  This  red  filter  may  transmit  much,  or  little,  or  no  green,  without 
modifying  the  result  in  the  least,  and  yet  the  difference  in  appearance  to 
the  eye,  resulting  from  the  transmission  of  more,  or  less,  or  no  green,  is 
exceedingly  great.  No  other  explanation  than  this  is  necessary;  never¬ 
theless,  some  of  the  best-known  experimenters  pronounce  it  paradoxical 
that  red  filters,  of  different  quality,  give  practically  the  same  results. 
The  question  is  not  so  much,  What  shall  the  ray-filter  admit?  as,  What 
shall  the  ray-filter  exclude?  Of  course,  it  must  admit  the  particular 
colour  whose  effect  it  is  desired  to  obtain.  It  follows  from  this  that  with 
the  usual  methods  of  sensitisation,  no  matter  what  the  result  desired, 
there  is  positively  no  need  whatever  of  a  green  filter. 

Professor  J.  Stewart  Gibson.' 
(To  be  continued.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  ANIMALS  TO  SCALE. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick’s  plan  of  utilising  photography  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  photographs  of  animals  taken  to  scale  is  described  by  himself 
as  follows : — 

As  is  well  known,  photographs  of  animals  are  practically  useless  for 
purposes  of  measurement,  owing  to  the  effects  of  perspective,  ignorance 
of  the  distance  of  the  point  of  sight,  and  the  general  absence  of  com¬ 
parison  with  objects  of  known  dimensions.  The  object  of  my  said  in¬ 
vention  is  a  definite  process  or  procedure  having  known  conventional 
constants,  and  the  introduction  of  a  comparison  scale  into  the  photo¬ 
graphs  for  purposes  of  measurement  or  estimation  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
animal. 

Por  example,  in  making  photographs  of  horses  according  to  my  said 
invention,  I  use  a  lens  of  known  focus,  fixed  at  a  known  height  above  the 
ground  and  at  equal  or  proportionate  distances  from  certain  fixed  marks 
in  the  ground.  The  horse  is  brought  in  front  of  the  lens  and  over 
the  indicating  marks  on  or  in  the  ground.  The  position  of  the  horse’s 
feet  with  respect  to  such  marks  is  noted  either  by  eye  observation  or  by 
examination  of  the  photograph. 

Subsequently,  with  the  lens  still  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to 
the  indicating  marks,  a  screen,  having  horizontal  and  vertical  bars,  sub¬ 
divisions,  or  graduations,  is  placed  on  the  line  running  between  positions 
previously  occupied  by  the  fore  and  hind  feet  of  the  horse.  A  photograph 
of  this  screen  is  taken,  and  by  double  printing,  superposition,  or  com¬ 
bination,  the  two  photographs  of  the  screen  and  the  animal  are  combined 
into  a  single  photograph.  Owing  to  the  procedure  adopted,  the  vertical 
plane  of  the  screen  will  coincide  with  a  vertical  plane  through  the  spine 
of  the  animal,  and,  partaking  of  the  same  effects  of  perspective  projection, 
the  contour  of  the  animal  may  be  quantitatively  noted,  and  reliable  com¬ 
parison  of  what  are  known  to  breeders  as  “  points  ”  may  be  made  between 
photographs  of  animals  taken  at  different  times  and  places.  According 
to  a  modification  of  my  said  invention,  a  screen,  or  graduated  framework 
is  placed  about  the  animal  in  a  plane  passing  through  its  spine,  and  is 
photographed  simultaneously  with  the  animal. 

- 4 - - 

/  SEAMAN’S  PRINTING  FRAME  FOR  STAMP  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Mr.  Edward  Seaman  has  patented  a  printing  frame  to  print  twelve  photo¬ 
graphs,  each  one  inch  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  on  one  piece  of 
prepared  photographic  paper  three  inches  square.  The  frame  consists 
of  two  slides.  One  contains  a  hole,  one  inch  by  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  size,  which  is  the  size  of  the  photographs,  made  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  negative  may  be  fixed  behind  it ;  the  other  slide  contains 
a  hole  three  and  a  quarter  inches  square.  The  paper  is  laid  on  a  ledge, 
which  goes  round  the  hole,  and  fixed  by  means  of  the  back.  The  slides 
are  grooved,  so  that  when  fitted  together  each  one  may  be  moved  to  and 
fro.  By  this  movement  the  paper  is  brought  into  position  behind  the 
negative,  and  is  exposed  by  the  frame  being  held  up  to  a  light.  The 
slide  is  moved  again  to  change  the  position  of  the  paper,  and  then  it  is 
again  exposed.  This  is  repeated  until  twelve  exposures  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  thus  producing  twelve  separate  photographs  on  one  piece  of  paper 

- - - 

HODDLE’S  APPARATUS  FOR  MOUNTING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Mr.  Charles  Hoddle’s  description  of  his  invention  for  mechanically 
mounting  photographs  is  as  follows : — 

I  provide  a  drum  or  cylinder,  mounted  in  any  suitable  manner,  and 
adapted  to  be  rotated  either  continuously  or  intermittently,  and  to  receive 
the  wet  photographic  or  other  prints,  which  are  placed  face  downwards 
thereon,  preferably  by  hand,  a  roller  being  provided  for  partially  drying 
the  prints  and  pressing  them  on  the  drum  or  cylinder. 

In  any  suitable  position  in  the  path  of  the  drum  or  cylinder  I  provide  a 
receptacle  to  contain  paste  or  other  adhesive  material,  the  said  receptacle 
having  an  opening  through  which  the  paste  escapes  on  to  the  back  of  the 
photographic  or  other  print  as  the  latter  passes  under  the  opening.  The 
opening  of  the  receptacle  is  provided  with  an  indiarubber  or  other  suit¬ 
able  squeegee  or  scraper  for  spreading  the  paste  evenly  over  the  back  of 
the  print.  I  further  provide  a  case  or  receptacle  for  the  mounts,  and 
means  for  feeding  the  same  one  at  a  time  down  through  an  opening  or 
slit  in  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle  on  to  the  periphery  of  the  drum.  An 
indiarubber  or  other  roller  is  placed  underneath  the  said  slit  or  opening, 
so  that  the  mount  is  held  firmly  against  the  periphery  of  the  drum,  and 
the  movement  of  the  mount  is  so  regulated  that  it  arrives  opposite  the 
said  roller  at  the  same  time  as  the  corresponding  print,  whereby  the 
latter  is  firmly  pressed  on  to  the  mount,  and  is  caused  by  the  paste  to 
adhere  thereto.  A  second  pair  of  rollers  is  preferably  provided,  through 
which  the  mounted  photographic  or  other  print  passes. 

For  feeding  the  mounts  through  the  opening  in  the  box  or  case 

(containing  the  same  I  advantageously  mount  a  face  cam  on  the  drum 
or  cylinder  spindle,  or  I  form  the  same  on  the  end  of  the  drum,  the 
said  cam  actuating  a  lever  which  reciprocates  a  slide,  the  said  slide 
forcing  the  mounts  one  at  a  time  through  the  slit  or  opening  in  the  box 
containing  the  same. 

11 
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The  “  Sweetheart  ”  Adhesive  Cloth. 

Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-square. 

This  is  a  thin  cloth,  one  side  of  which  is  coated  with  an  adhesive 
substance,  thus  admitting  of  the  rapid  mounting  of  photographs.  It 
is  pointed  out  that,  among  others,  reduction  in  weight  and  balk, 
perfect  protection  against  tearing  or  cracking,  without  the  necessity 
of  using  a  rolling  press  in  mounting,  are  some  of  the  advantages  which 
may  lead  to  its  general  adoption.  The  following  are  the  directions 
for  use  : — “  Place  the  photograph,  face  downward,  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper  larger  than  the  cloth,  place  the  brown  (coated)  side  of  the 
adhesive  cloth  upon  the  back  of  the  print,  apply  an  ordinary  flat' 
iron,  moderately  hot,  to  the  back  of  the  cloth,  and  press  well  in 
contact  with  the  print.  If  preferred,  a  hot  roller  press  can  be  used 
for  this  operation,  in  which  case  it  is  only  necessary  to  pass  the  print 
with  the  cloth  once  through  the  rollers.”  Many  opportunities, 
doubtless,  arise  in  both  professional  and  amateur  practice  when  it  is 
advantageous  to  mount  prints  on  cloth  supports,  and  the  “  Sweet¬ 
heart  ”  cloth  supplies  quite  the  thing  for  the  purpose. 


The  Perfectus  Sensitised  Albumen  Paper. 

The  Perfectus  Sensitised  Paper  Co.,  33,  St.  John’s-park,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

We  remarked,  last  week,  of  celluloid  films,  that  a  determined  efforv 
was  being  made  to  popularise  them  among  photographers,  and  the 
same  observation  holds  good  with  regard  to  sensitised  albumenised 
paper,  in  which  many  photographers  and  some  manufacturers  appear 
still  to  retain  great  faith.  The  above-named  Company  sent  us,  the 
other  day,  some  pieces  of  the  “  Perfectus  ”  paper  to  try,  which 
yielded  us  prints  of  great  richness  and  evenness.  The  “  Perfectus  ” 
paper  appears  to  have  been  well  made  and  liberally  sensitised,  and  is 
as  good  a  paper  of  its  kind  as  we  have  tried. 


The  Parastudio. 

W.  Watson,  130,  West  Graham-street,  Glasgow. 

A  rough  model  of  the  Parastudio  has  been  submitted  to  us  for  in¬ 
spection  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  W.  Watson.  It  is  intended  for  con¬ 
trolling  the  light  in  outdoor  portraiture.  It  may  briefly  be  described 
as  consisting  of  a  light  metal  tripod  stand  with  a  species  of  umbrella 
attached,  which  is  adjustable  at  various  angles.  The  whole  thing  by 
the  aid  of  a  fabric  adapter  can  be  converted  into  a  tent.  The  Para¬ 
studio  embodies  a  good  idea,  and  for  garden  portraiture  should  be 
found  useful  in  controlling  the  light  as  circumstances  dictate. 


The  Austin-Edwards  Films. 

Austin  Edwards,  Willoughby-lane,  Park,  Tottenham. 

Mr.  Austin  Edwards  has  lately  asked  us  to  subject  some  of  his 
Double  Instantaneous  films  to  trial,  and  the  result  of  having  exposed 
and  developed  them  is  to  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  we  expressed  of 
them  when  they  were  first  introduced,  nearly  two  years  ago,  namely, 
that  they  possess  great  speed,  combined  with  the  power  of  resisting 
fog,  even  under  strong  or  forced  development.  The  emulsion  is  fine 
in  the  grain,  and  the  preparation  of  the  films  throughout  is  evidently 
accomplished  with  great  care.  Among  those  who  cater  for  the 
supply  of  cut  films,  Mr.  Austin  Edwards  deserves  to  take  a  pro¬ 
minent  place,  and  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  his  films  if  he  does  not 
retain  it. 


Catalogces  Received. 

Joseph  Levi  &  Co.,  97,  Hatton-garden,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Levi’s  catalogue  is  an  elegant  production  of  over  130  pages, 
and,  between  its  covers,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  that  any  modem 
requirement  in  the  way  of  photographic  apparatus  has  been  denied 
mention.  The  catalogue,  in  addition  to  its  completeness,  has  the 
further  merit  of  being  well  illustrated. 

W.  Butcher  &  Son,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

Messrs.  Butcher’s  catalogue  is  largely  a  resumS  of  the  firm's  own 
specialities,  of  which,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  they  have  many. 
For  the  rest,  a  large  selection  of  apparatus  and  sundries  is  recapitu¬ 
lated  and  Illustrated. 
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Reduco. 

Arthur  Harrison,  221,  Cowbridge-road,  Cardiff. 

This  is  a  pink-coloured,  ointment-like  mixture,  which,  upon  being 
applied  gently  with  a  leather  stump  or  a  soft  cotton  rag  on  the  ball 
of  the  finger  to  the  too  dense  or  halated  parts  of  a  negative,  will 
effect  the  desired  degree  of  reduction.  We  have  tried  Reduco,  and 
found  it  answer  its  purpose. 

- ♦ - 

iiitog  ana  JLotess. 


We  are  informed  that  the  Oxygen  Compression  Works  of  Messrs.  Leonard 
Chapman  &  Co.,  Sheffield-street,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,W.C.,  have  been  acquired 
by  Mr.  Walter  Tyler,  of  Waterloo-road,  S.E. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  an  announcement  made  in  our  outer  columns,  that,  in 
future,  packages  of  dry  plates  will  be  obtainable  at  the  railway  bookstalls  of 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Sons.  Doubtless,  many  amateur  photographers  and 
others  will  much  appreciate  this  convenience. 

Paisley  Photographic  Society. — The  following  are  the  office-bearers  for 
1898-97  : — Hon.  Presidents :  Messrs.  H.  H.  Smiley  and  Stewart  Clark. — 
Hon.  Vice-Presidents:  Messrs.  Robert  Harris,  James  Donald,  jun.,  James 
Barr,  and  A.  F.  M'Callum. — President:  Mr.  Edward  Cook. — Vice-President: 
Mr.  Thomas  Rastall. — Council:  Messrs.  D.  B.  Jack,  F.  Matheson,  J.  Gibson,  J. 
Mure,  C.  Glassford,  M.  M.  Wright,  and  J.  M‘Kinlay. — Treasurer :  Mr.  Robert 
Pitblado.—  Secretaries :  Messrs.  Robert  MTunlay,  Wallace  Lea,  Glasgow-road ; 
and  Robert  Alexander,  2,  Gordon-place. 

Enlarging  on  Canvas. — In  the  St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer  the 
following  method  of  enlarging  upon  canvas  is  given  : — Wash  canvas  in  hot 
water,  rinse  with  cold,  after  which  stretch  to  remove  all  folds.  Salting  solu¬ 
tion  :  Potassium  bromide,  3  parts ;  potassium  iodide,  1  part ;  cadmium 
bromide,  1  part ;  water,  240  parts.  Thoroughly  saturate  the  canvas  with 
this,  and  hang  in  a  warm  room  to  dry.  Then  sensitise  with  nitrate  of  silver, 

4  parts ;  citric  acid,  I  part ;  water,  140  parts.  Sensitising  is  done  same  way 
as  salting.  Expose  in  solar  camera,  or  in  a  similar  camera  illuminated  by 
electric  light.  Develop  the  exposed  canvas  in  pyrogallic  acid,  10  parts  ;  citric 
acid,  4  parts ;  water,  410  parts.  Use  slightly  warm,  and  about  10  minutes 
are  necessary  to  bring  out  the  picture,  thoroughly  washing  after  development. 
Tone  same  way  as  silver  prints,  with  acetate  of  soda  and  gold.  Fix  in  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda. 

The  law  of  copyright  in  this  country  has  occasionally  been  strained  unjustly 
in  cases  which  it  was  hardly  intended  to  cover,  but  in  America  it  is  apparently 
a  power  which  can  be  used  almost  to  the  extent  of  persecution.  Messrs. 
Harper  Bros.,  the  publishers,  of  New  York,  have  recently  entered  an  action 
against  Messrs.  Riley  Bros.,  of  Bradford  and  New  York,  the  well-known 
optical  lantern  outfitters,  which  certainly  puts  the  American  copyright  law 
in  a  very  unfavourable  light.  When  the  popular  story  Ben  Hur  was  printed 
by  Harpers,  they  reserved  all  rights  to  the  publication  and  dramatisation  of  the 
novel,  and  afterwards  sold  the  dramatisation  rights  to  Messrs.  Clarke  &  Coxe,  a 
Western  firm.  Messrs.  Riley,  at  considerable  expense,  have  prepared  an  illus¬ 
trated  lantern  lecture  on  the  story,  and  Messrs.  Clarke  &  Coxe  now  object  to 
this  as  an  infringement  of  their  rights  of  dramatisation,  and  claim  damages 
to  the  tune  of  10,000  dollars.  The  case  had  not  come  to  a  hearing  when  the 
latest  advices  were  received.  — Bradford  Observer. 

The  statement  is  interesting,  as  coming  from  Professor  William  Huggins, 
foremost  in  such  researches,  that  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  there 
is  a  whole  gamut  of  invisible  rays,  which  only  reveal  themselves  by  their  effect 
in  promoting  chemical  action,  and  similarly,  beyond  Ke  nlh^r  end  of  the 
visible  scale,  the  deep  red,  there  is  a  gamut  of  invisible,  or  dark,  rays,  which 
are  only  perceived  by  their  heating  effects.  Some  idea,  he  says,  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  “ultra  red”  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  ha«  Ken  traced 
to  a  distance  nearly  ten  times  as  long  as  the  whole  range  of  the  visible,  or 
light-giving,  region  of  the  spectrum.  To  learn,  then,  the  character  of  these 
mysterious  dark  rays,  it  has  been  clearly  necessary  for  science  to  fit  itself  with 
some  new  sort  of  eyes  for  seeing  what  ordinary  eyes  cannot,  namely,  heat  rays 
and  chemical  rays ;  and,  in  respect  of  the  latter,  the  photographic  plate  has 
brought  out  some  wonderful  facts,  while  the  bolometer  has  been  used  in 
feeling  for  absorption  lines  in  the  great  invisible  spectrum  which  lies  beyond 
the  red. 

The  Glasgow  “Evening  Times”  Annual  Photographic  Exhibition. — 
This  Exhibition  will  have  classes  for  amateurs  and  professionals.  Thirteen 
silver  medals,  thirteen  bronze  medals,  and  certificates  will  be  awarded.  The 
Exhibition  opens  August  3,  and  closes  August  29.  Pictures  are  to  be  sent  in 
on  July  15,  16,  or  17.  Classes  for  amateurs  only  :  I.,  II.,  III.  Landscape  or 
Seascape.  IV.  Portraiture  or  Genre  Study.  V.  Hand-camera  Work.  VI. 
Architecture.  VII.  Novices’ Work.  VIII.  Lantern  Slides.  IX.  Stereoscopic. 
X.  Enlargements.  XI.  Champion  Class.  Classes  for  professionals  only : 
XII.  Portraiture  or  Figure  Studies.  XIII.  Landscape  or  Seascape.  All 
pictures  must  be  sent  in  to  the  Rooms  of  the  Evening  Times  Camera  Club, 
46,  Gordon-street,  Glasgow,  on  one  or  other  of  the  following  dates :  July  15, 
16,  or  17.  On  each  of  those  days  the  Rooms  will  be  open  from  twelve  o’clock 
noon  to  nine  p.m.  for  the  reception  of  pictures.  Correspondence  relative  to 
the  Exhibition  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Shelley,  Evening  Times 
Office,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow. 

Rontoen  Ray  Phenomena. — Mr.  J.  Willi  im  Gifford  writes  to  Nature'. 
“  At  one  of  my  demonstrations  last  week  two  tubes  failed  to  act.  They  were 
both  of  the  kind  which  depend  for  their  action  on  a  piece  of  platinum  placed 
within,  and  from  which  after  bombardment  by  cathode  ray  the  Rontgen  rays 


take  origin.  A  glance  at  the  tubes  showed  that,  owing  to  the  unusual  strength 
of  spark,  the  platinums  within  them  were  red-hot  at  the  point  of  impact. 
Before  the  demonstration  the  tubes  had  been  in  good  working  order.  I  con¬ 
sidered  they  had  broken  down,  but,  on  returning  home,  tried  them  with  tin- 
spark  from  my  own  apparatus,  with  which  they  had  before  answered  well.  1 
was  somewhat  astonished  to  find  them  giving  off  R‘>utgen  rays  rather  more 
freely  than  when  first  tried.  This  tends  to  show  that  R  mtgeu  rays  are  not 
given  off  by  platinum  heated  above  a  certain  temperature.  1  think  this  has 
already  been  suggested,  but  I  have  not  seen  it  corroborated.  Following  up  tin- 
idea  of  reinforcing  the  effect  of  the  Rdntgen  rays  by  placing  a  lluoresceut 
screen  under  a  sensitive  film  on  celluloid,  the  celluloid  side  being  next  the 
screen  to  prevent  “grain,”  and  having  tried  screens  of  barium  platino-cyauide, 
potassium  platino-cyanide,  calcium  tungstate;  natural  scheelite,  artificial 
scheelite  (Edison’s),  fluoro  spar  and  calcium  fluoride,  I  find  that  potassium 
platino-cyanide  and  artificial  scheelite  alone  produce  any  effect  through  cellu¬ 
loid.  Barium  platino-cyanide,  placed  underneath,  gave  no  effect  either  in 
contact  with  the  sensitive  film  itself  or  through  celluloid,  but  the  films  were 
not  sensitive  to  yellow,  and  this  salt  gives  yellow  fluorescence.  The  effect 
with  potassium  platino-cyanide  was  decidedly  the  best.” 

A  New  Type  of  Telescope. — A  very  important  discovery  has  been  made 
by  Professor  C.  S.  Hastings,  of  the  Yale  Scientific  School,  the  result  of  which 
is  a  new  type  of  telescope,  in  which  the  defect  known  as  the  secondary  colour 
aberration  is  removed  without  the  use  of  other  than  the  ordinary  silicate 
glasses,  says  the  Evening  Post  (New  York).  In  developing  last  summer  the 
optical  equations  involving  the  thickness  and  separation  of  lenses  to  the 
second  order  of  magnitudes,  Professor  Hastings  found  a  term  which  might  be 
of  the  opposite  sign  to  that  involved  in  the  equations  of  colour  correction. 
Although  it  seemed  improbable  that  this  would  afford  a  means  of  correcting 
the  old  error,  it  demanded,  in  the  Professor’s  opinion,  further  investigation. 
After  much  labour  he  demonstrated  theoretically  a  new  method  by  which  the 
secondary  chromatic  aberration,  which  had  resisted  solution  for  almost  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half,  might  be  remedied.  He  next  constructed  a  telescope  with  a 
ratio  of  focal  length  to  diameter  of  only  eight  and  a  half,  for  use  with  the 
spectroscope.  This  has  fulfilled  in  everyway  the  hopes  founded  upon  the 
theoretical  investigation.  It  shows  the  solar  spectrum  with  absolutely  un¬ 
varying  focus  from  extreme  red  to  extreme  violet,  eliminating  all  secondary 
colour  aberration.  While  the  experiment  has  not  gone  beyond  this,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  method  is  applicable  to  telescopes  of  all  sizes. 
Several  years  ago  Professor  Hastings  published  a  construction  involving  a  lens- 
of  but  two  kinds  of  glass,  which  very  nearly  met  the  desired  end  ;  but  it  has 
proved  impossible  to  obtain  large  pieces  of  glass  of  the  required  kinds,  and 
thus  the  method  has  been  confined  to  small  telescopes.  It  is  an  inti  resting 
historical  fact  that  Fraunhofer,  while  endeavouring  to  solve  this  same  problem, 
discovered  the  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  which  bear  his  name.  The  discovery 
of  Professor  Hastings  will  add  at  least  ten  per  cent,  to  the  power  of  the  tele¬ 
scope,  so  that  an  instrument  with  a  ten-inch  object-glass  will  be  about  equal 
to  an  eleven-inch  telescope  of  the  existing  type. 

A  Great  German  Telescope. — The  Berlin  Industrial  Exhibition  opened 
May  1,  and,  in  connexion  with  it,  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Grunewald 
will  be  transferred  to  Treptow,  near  Berlin.  One  of  the  features  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  is  that  of  photographs  of  old  instruments,  models  of  telescopes,  repro¬ 
ductions  of  astronomical  drawings  and  kindred  subjects.  As  the  largest 
refractor  hitherto  erected  in  Germany  has  only  been  one  of  eighteen  inches’ 
aperture,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  one  is  now  being  constructed  having  an 
aperture  of  twenty-eight  inches.  The  mounting  is  so  arranged  as  to  receive 
two  objectives,  'of  which  one  is  designed  for  direct  visual,  the  other  for 
spectroscopic  and  photographic  observations.  For  this  reason  the  latter  will 
be  a  double  objective  of  short  focal  length,  twenty  to  twenty-three  feet,  and 
large  aperture,  forty-three  and  one-third  inches,  which,  for  the  present,  will  be 
exhibited  in  an  unfinished  condition,  as  the  means  for  the  purchase  and 
polishing  of  the  enormous  lenses,  which  have  been  very  successfully  cast  by 
Dr.  Schott,  can  only  be  raised  during  the  Exhibition.  The  rough  discs  of 
glass  for  the  lenses  of  the  telescope  have  been  furnished  by  Dr.  Schott  and 
Gausses,  <»i  .Tdua,  whi  e  the  poliauiug  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  C.  A. 
Steinheil,  of  Munich.  The  mounting  of  the  instrument  was  intrusted  to  the 
Berlin  Maschinenbeau  Anstalt  C.  Hoppe,  “who  were  assisted”  by  the  firm  of 
G.  Meissner,  Berlin,  in  the  execution  of  the  minute  mecnanical  portions.  The 
other  objective,  on  the  contrary,  is  completed,  and  has  an  aperture  of  twenty- 
seven  and  a  half  inches,  and  a  focal  length  of  sixty-eight  feet.  Instead  of  the 
usual  dome,  the  telescope  is  provided  with  a  cylindrical  protective  envelope, 
which,  together  with  the  tube,  is  mounted  on  a  rigid  box,  which  can  be  rotated 
round  the  declination  axis.  The  polar  axis  is  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  pier. 
Attached  thereto,  and  therefore  revolving  round  it,  is  a  kind  of  bell,  which  en¬ 
closes  the  observer’s  seat.  The  above-mentioned  box  revolves  with  the  bell 
round  the  polar  axis.  The  observer  sits  in  the  prolongation  of  the  polar  axis, 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  head  is  in  the  turning  point  of  the  whole  telescope, 
so  that  he  can  easily  follow  its  movements  by  slightly  turning  his  head.  Thu 
counterpoises  for  the  tube  extend  at  either  end  of  the  box,  besides  which  there 
is  attached  a  second  bell,  which  serves  to  relieve  the  polar  axis,  and  for  this 
purpose  runs  on  two  anti-friction  rollers  fixed  to  the  pier. 

Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies. — Twenty -fourth  Meeting  of  Dele¬ 
gates,  held  at  12,  Hanover-square,  on  Thursday,  May  21,  1896,  Mr.  W. 
Thomas  (Chairman)  presiding. — The  Secretary  gave  the  approximate  figures  of 
expenditure  and  receipts  for  the  series  of  lectures  just  completed,  which 
showed  that,  as  far  as  could  be  seen  at  present,  the  lectures  would  have  cost 
between  IK  and  12/.  (after  deducting  sums  received  for  tickets).  After  some 
remarks  by  the  Chairman,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  M.  Demachy  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Oakden  (South  London),  seconded  by  Mr.  Huddy  (Richmond),  and 
carried.  On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Panting  (Woolwich),  seconded  by  Mr. 
Beckett  (Hackney),  a  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  to  Royal  Photographic 
Society  for  the  use  of  their  rooms  for  the  lectures.  It  was  proposed  by  the 
Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Oakden,  and  carried:  “That  the  thanks  of  the 
Affiliation  be  given  to”  Captain  Abney,  and  Messrs.  J.  A.  Sinclair,  W.  E. 
Debenham,  J.  D.  Geddts,  and  W.  T.  Wilkinson  for  their  lectures.”  The= 
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''Chairman  suggested  that  a  series  of  illustrated  lectures  should  he  prepared 
for  circulation,  and  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Oakden,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hertslet 
(North  Surrey),  and  carried,  “  That  the  Affiliation  Committee  provide  a  certain 
number  of  special  papers,  illustrated  by  slides  or  otherwise,  on  various  photo¬ 
graphic  subjects.”  After  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  Messrs.  Beckett, 
Hertslet,  Mackie  (Royal  Photographic  Society),  Oakden,  and  Panting  be 
appointed  a  Sub-committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying 
this  resolution  into  effect,  the  following  subjects  being  suggested  :  Elementary 
papers  upon  lantern-slide  making,  pictorial  photography,  enlarging,  archi¬ 
tectural  photography,  photographic  optics,  printing  methods,  hand-camera 
work,  and  negative  making.  Mr.  Oakden  said  that  a  desire  had  been  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  Committee  should  help  the  country  societies,  when  desired, 
to  arrange  for  lecturers.  The  following  resolution,  which  was  passed  on 
February  24,  1894,  was  read  :  “That  an  offer  should  be  made  to  assist  local 
societies  in  the  way  of  lectures  if  two  or  more  of  them  could  temporarily 
amalgamate  for  the  purpose.”  It  was  agreed  that  the  Committee  already 
appointed  should  be  instructed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  carrying  out 
that  resolution,  which,  it  was  agreed,  should  apply  to  individual  societies  os 
well  as  to  more  than  one  society.  The  resolution  of  May  9,  1894,  with 
reference  to  the  circulation  of  a  set  of  slides  of  Rejlander’s  work,  was  rescinded 
on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Bridge  (Photographic  Club),  seconded  by  Mr.  Mar- 
chant  (North  Middlesex).  A  desire  was  expressed  that  there  should  be 
another  conference  of  Secretaries,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Secretaries 
of  metropolitan  societies  had  arranged  with  the  Secretary  that  they  were  to 
be  called  together  upon  the  application  of  any  three  Secretaries.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  Chairman  should  make  the  best  arrangements  he  could  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  in  pamphlet  form  of  the  series  of  lectures  on  the  bichromate  salts,  with 
the  stipulation  that  200  copies  should  be  supplied  to  the  Affiliation  for  the 
Societies. 

The  Business  End  of  the  Question. — In  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
emulsion  versus  albumen  paper  for  printing  photographs,  the  business'  view 
of  the  question,  to  those  who  aspire  to  raise  our  profession  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  the  mire,  financially  and  otherwise,  has,  so  far,  been  ignored. 
Even  granting  that  the  question  of  relative  permanence  of  results  has  not 
been  determined,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  better  class  of  photographers  on 
which  side  their  bread  is  buttered  ?  Is  it  on  the  side  that  puts  the  product  in 
its  qualities,  after  the  negative  gets  to  the  printer,  on  a  dead  level  with  every 
•tinkerer  and  cheap  John  who  buys  the  same  paper,  or  in  adopting  one  where 
each  photographer  puts  his  own  individuality  in  that,  as  he  does  in  his  nega¬ 
tive  ?  I  have  already  proved,  by  our  own  experience,  that  the  old  method 
saves  labour,  both  in  the  toning  and  washing  operations,  and  in  the  finishing, 
and  is  therefore,  in  that  sense,  cheaper.  But  it  is  also  true  that  in  emulsion 
[papers  there  is  no  latitude  of  treatment.  Each  paper  must  be  treated  by  the 
method  recommended  by  the  makers ;  and  those  who  would  avoid  trouble 
must  see  their  prints  exactly  like  those  of  every  one  who  uses  that  paper. 
Whatever  is  made  easy  and  mechanical  is  one  more  nail  in  the  coffin  of  fair 
prices  for  superior  skill  and  taste.  On  the  contrary,  the  results  on  albumen 
paper,  though  always  good  in  first-class  hands,  can  be  varied  to  suit  each 
individual  taste.  One  may  like  very  warm  tones  ;  the  other  very  cold  tones, 
black  and  gray ;  another  the  medium  between  the  two  ;  yet  all  be  equally 
good,  according  to  the  taste  and  skill  employed.  One  may  like  strong  nega¬ 
tives  and  a  weak  silver  bath  ;  another  more  delicate  negatives  and  a  strong 
bath.  Both  may  yield  excellent  results,  and  yet  differ  entirely  in  character. 
One  may  like  the  purplish  tones  of  the  acetate  bath;  another  the  neutral 
■warm  black  of  the  lime  bath  (in  my  opinion  the  most  artistic  of  all)  ;  another 
prefers  the  brown  and  blue-black  of  the  simple  bicarbonate  of  soda  bath.  Iu 
none  of  these  cases  can  exact  imitation  be  followed  by  the  cheaper  class  of  men, 
but  only  by  those  with  equal  skill.  In  all  the  emulsion  papers,  the  hard  steely 
whites  produced  by  the  enamelled  paper  forming  the  support  are  in  evidence 
where  the  negative  is  much  stronger  than  a  mud  wash,  and,  wherever  the 
'toning  is  pushed  in  the  least  beyond  a  certain  limit,  we  have  the  horrid  effect 
of  cold  tones  in  the  half-shades,  with  warmer  colour  in  the  deep  blacks,  while 
■every  artistic  instinct  points  the  other  way ;  and  no  matter  how  strong  may 
be  the  negative,  unless  it  represents  nothing  but  black  and  white,  the  albumen 
print  always  has  a  softer  and  more  fleshy  effect  in  the  whites,  an  effect  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  from  most  emulsion  prints,  and  by  which  the  high-priced 
man  can  show  his  patrons  that  his  work  is  not  like  his  dollar  or  two  dollar  a 
dozen  neighbour,  who  buys  ready-made  and  ready-cut  print-out  papers.  It  is 
much  more  easy  to  convince  people  when  the  tones  and  surfaces  of  your 
prints  are  not  like  those  of  the  host  of  photographers  who  put  themselves, 
so  to  say,  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers.  In  other  words,  what  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unskilful  and  ignorant  in  our  business  is  to  the  detriment  of 
those  who  are  of  the  better  class.  The  dry  plate  was  already  a  step  in  the 
levelling  direction,  yet  its  advantages  compensated  for  it ;  but  these  papers, 
while  incalculably  more  levelling,  certainly  show  no  compensating  advantages 
so  far,  and,  if  we  can  save  ourselves  from  the  inevitable  result,  an  intelligent 
.self-interest  justifies  our  doing  so. — D.  Bachrach  in  Wilson's  Magazine. 
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The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  May  13  and  20, 
1896 : — 


Photographic  Apparatus.— No.  9935.  “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for 
Developing,  Toning,  And  Fixing  Photographic  Plates,  Prints,  and  Films.  ” 
.  J.  G.  Williams. 

Automatic  Indicator  for  Slides. — No.  10,030.  “An  Automatic  Indicator 
for  Photographic  Dark  Slides.”  J.  B.  SiNCOCK. 

Kinetoscope. — No.  10,033.  “Improvements  in  the  Photographic  Repro¬ 
duction  of  Moving  Objects.”  S.  D.  Williams. 


Uranium  Intensifiebs  and  Reducers.— No.  10,072.  “Improved  Uranium 
Intensifiers  and  Reducers  as  applied  to  Photographic  Negatives  and 
Positives.”  A.  Hill  and  The  Cresco  Fylma  Company,  Limited. 

Photographic  Maps. — No.  10,118.  “An  Improved  Mode  of  obtaining 
Photographic  Maps  and  Earth  or  Ground  Measurements.”  Communi¬ 
cated  by  A.  Nobel.  A.  Y.  Newton. 

Developing  Solution. — No.  10,157.  “An  Improved  Apparatus  for  the 
Distribution  of  Solutions  in  the  Development  of  Photographs  and  for 
other  like  purposes.”  F.  C .  Briggs  and  L.  M.  Isaacs. 

Lanterns. — No.  10,194.  “Improvements  in  Optical  Lanterns.”  J.  Riley, 
W.  Riley,  and  H.  Daley. 

Film-holders. — No.  10,217.  “Improvements  in  Frames  or  Holders  for 
Photographic  Films.”  F.  Andreae. 

Plates. — No.  10,242.  “  Improvements  in  the  Production  of  Photo-chromatic 
Plates  for  General  Printing  Purposes.”  W.  Hayward. 

Apparatus. — No.  10,495.  “  Improvements  in  or  Relating  to  Lenses,  Sensi¬ 

tive  Films,  and  Cameras  for  Photographic  Purposes.”  W.  Friese 
Green. 

Lenses. — No.  10,518.  “  Improvements  in  Lenses  for  Photographic  Purposes.’* 

R.  Kruoener. 
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Name  of  Society, 


North  Middlesex . 

South  London  . . 

Brixton  and  Clapkam  ..... 

Gospel  Oak  . 

Hackney . 

Borough  Polytechnic . 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society 


Leeds  Photo.  Society  ... , 

London  and  Provincial . 
Aintree  and  District  .... 
Borough  Polytechnic .... 
Hackney . 


Liverpool  Amateur . 

Oldham  . 

South  London  ....... 


Subject. 


Informal  Meeting. 

j  The  Improvement  of  Negatives.  H.  J. 
\  Dalby. 

Ordinary  Meeting. 

J  Judging  of  the  Competition  Pictures 
I  taken  on  May  9. 

Lighting.  W.  E.  Debenham. 

( Lantern  Slides,  their  Production  and 
t  Use.  W.  Wade. 

|  Election  of  Office-bearers  and  Coattail 
\  for  Session  1896-7. 

?  Some  Notes  on  the  Use  of  Orthochromatic 
■  Plates,  with  and  v:ithout  Screens. 
(  S.  A.  Warburton. 

Stop s.  f-2.  P.  Everitt. 

Stereoscopic  Photography. 

Excursion :  High  Barnet. 

Excursion:  Leigh.  Leader, C. A. Russell. 
I  Excursion:  Ingleton.  Leader,  J.  T. 
j  Normau-Thomas. 

Exc.:  Alderley.  Leader,  J.  Fullalove. 
j  Excursion:  Edgware  and  Whitchurch. 
Leader,  W.  C.  Boyce. 


West  Surrey .  Excursion:  Kew  Gardens 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

May  21, — Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  £.  J.  Wall,  who  was  to  have  read  a  paper  before 
the  Association,  saying  he  was  prevented  from  fulfilling  his  promise  on  account 
of  the  death  of  his  mother. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Freshwater  that  the  condolence  of  the  members 
be  conveyed  to  Mr.  Wall  in  his  bereavement,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bedding,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  brought  up  a  quantity  of  developer,  the  constituents 
of  which  were  not  mentioned,  and  asked  some  of  those  present  to  try  it  against 
any  other  developer  and  report  the  result. 

The  New  Photography. 

Mr.  T.  Bedding  had  had  a  communication  with  reference  to  fluorescence  of 
plates,  which  stated  that,  instead  of  using  a  screen  of  platino-cyanide  of 
potassium  for  visual  use  with  the  X  rays,  one  might  substitute  a  gelatine 
dry  plate,  which  answered  in  the  same  way.  He  inquired  if  anybody  could 
confirm  this,  and  said,  if  it  could  be  done,  it  would  probably  account  in  some 
measure  for  the  action  of  the  X  rays  on  gelatine  dry  plates. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  did  not  think  in  the  ordinary  way  any  fluorescence 
could  be  got  from  a  plate.  He  had  been  going  into  the  subject,  but  had  failed 
to  notice  any  trace  of  such  an  occurrence.  It  was  said  that  the  action  of  the 
rays  was  due  to  the  fluorescence  from  the  glass,  but  this  he  doubted.  He 
would  also  like  to  see  proved  the  assertion  that  a  plate  exposed  to  these  rays 
developed  from  the  back  instead  of  the  front  surface.  His  experience  pointed 
to  the  contrary,  the  image  coming  up  in  the  usual  manner.  He  did  not  think 
it  was  anything  to  do  with  the  glass,  as  one  got  the  same  result  with  films, 
whether  they  were  thick  or  thin. 

Mr.  Henderson  inquired  how  the  screens  were  produced.  Those  he  had 
seen  were  very  rough. 

Mr.  Freshwater  said  the  paper  was  coated  with  the  crystals  with  the  aid 
of  some  tacky  substance,  but  the  process  was  kept  somewhat  secret.  There 
was  a  screen  which  was  quite  smooth ;  but,  whatever  it  consisted  of,  it  did 
not  give  the  amount  of  fluorescence  obtainable  with  potassium  platino-cyanide. 

Scum  on  Negatives. 

Mr.  Bedding  asked  Mr.  Henderson  what  was  the  cause  of  the  scum  on 
negatives  in  the  form  of  irregular  serpentine  markings,  which  were  often  to 
be  seen  many  years  ago  on  gelatine  plates.  He  had  recently  heard  it  put 
down  to  hand  coating. 

Mr.  Henderson  replied  that  the  probable  cause  was  simply  the  super¬ 
heating  of  the  emulsion,  and  suggested  a  remedy  in  allowing  the  temperatur ; 
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’to  go  down  and  filtering  through  washleather.  He  said  it  could  all  be  got  off 
the  negative  with  a  little  friction,  but,  as  the  exposure  was  made  through  the 
scum,  there  would  remain  transparent  marks. 

Mr.  Bedding  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  marks  he  referred  to  were  not 
visible  until  the  negative  was  dry.  He  had  not  encountered  them  at  all 
until  lately. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  inquired  how  long  a  piece  of  bromide  paper  should  remain 
good  if  properly  kept,  and  whether  a  manufacturer  was  justified  in  declaiming 
responsibility  because  the  paper  had  been  made  five  months  ago. 

The  opinion  was  that  it  should  last  indefinitely. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  a  new  reducing  medium  which  would  soon  appear. 
It  resembled  cold  cream,  and  was  used  upon  the  negative  in  a  dry  condition 
by  means  of  a  wad  or  stump,  the  density  being  reduced  by  gentle  rubbing. 
He  did  not  know  its  composition. 

Mr.  Bedding  suggested  that  it  probably  consisted  of  fine  pulverised  pumice 
in  some  greasy  vehicle. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  this  likely,  but  asked,  Why  play  about  with  such 
~t  hings  when  you  have  ferricyanide  and  hypo — a  perfect  reducer  ? 

A  discussion  occurred  as  to  why  a  plate  appeared  denser  when  wet  than 
dry ;  why  drying  by  heat  gave  a  denser  negative  than  when  done  naturally ; 
and  as  to  the  reason  for  a  black  developed  negative  drying  green. 

Mr.  Henderson  made  a  statement,  as  delegate  of  the  Association  to  the 
Convention,  with  reference  to  his  alleged  grievances  against  the  Council  of  the 
•Convention,  and  his  future  attitude  towards  that  body,  giving  details  of  the 
reasons  for  the  breach  between  himself  and  the  Convention. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Bedding,  seconded  by  Mr.  Freshwater,  it  was 
Tesolved,  “That  this  meeting  expresses  its  confidence  in  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson, 
u,s  delegate  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  to  the 
Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom,”  for  which  Mr.  Henderson 
expressed  his  thanks. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

May  20. — Mr.  Naegali  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Welford  passed  round  a  series  of  photographs  made  with  a  hand  camera 
similar  to  that  shown  by  Mr.  Hodd  at  a  previous  meeting.  The  results  were 
good. 

Mr.  Bedding  drew  attention  to  some  negatives  which  he  passed  round.  He 
asked  for  some  explanation  of  the  scum  marks  which  showed  upon  the  surface 
of  the  film.  Various  points  were  raised,  and  the  general  conclusion  was  that 
"the  peculiarity  was  probably  inherent  in  the  method  of  manufacture  of  the 
-emulsion. 

Mr.  Tottem  showed  some  pieces  of  gelatine  printing-out  paper  which  had  a 
curious  white  mark  in  the  centre  of  each  sheet.  This  had  the  appearance  of  an 
oval  patch,  which  was  whiter  than  the  rest  of  the  paper,  and  which  could  be 
more  clearly  seen  on  the  back  than  on  the  coated  side.  No  probable  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomenon  was  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Welford  asked  if  any  member  had  tried  the  new  reducer,  which  was 
in  the  form  of  a  “pink  grease,”  and  which  could  be  locally  applied.  He  had 
found  it  to  reduce  the  yellow  negative  deposit  caused  by  pyro  soda,  a  feat 
which  was  difficult  of  accomplishment  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Child  Bay’ley  then  read  his  paper  upon 

Photographic  Societies  and  Photographic  Art. 

Mr.  Bayley,  in  opening  his  subject,  said  that  one  of  the  first  papers  read 
before  the  now  Royal  Photographic  Society,  about  the  year  1853,  was 
upon  the  subject  of  art  in  photography,  and  that  many  persons  had  been 
writing  upon  the  same  subject  ever  since.  He  had  read  much  that  had  been 
published  on  this  subject,  and  he  ventured  to  say  that  he  believed  he  was  right 
in  asserting  that  everything  which  was  worth  writing  could  be  found  in  either 
Burnett’s  Essays  or  Robinson’s  Pictorial  Photography.  In  most  cases  these 
authors  had  expressed  their  ideas  more  happily  than  their  imitators  and 
extractors.  Dealing  briefly  with  present-day  writers  .upon  photographic  art 
matters,  the  author  of  the  paper,  without  descending  to  personalities  or 
mentioning  names,  applied  a  good  deal  of  humorous,  if  sarcastic,  comment, 
and  closed  an  interesting  paper  with  the  statement  that  the  best  way  to  further 
photographic  art  was  to  have  a  frequency  of  Exhibitions  containing  the  best 
work  of  every  school  displayed,  so  as  to  show  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  discussing  the  paper,  Mr.  Bedding  stated  that,  although  Mr.  Bayley  had 
disclaimed  any  other  position  as  the  author  of  the  paper  than  that  of  a  member 
of  the  Photographic  Club,  he  could  not  help  regarding  it  as  a  plea  for  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  versus  the  Salon.  In  brief,  Mr.  Bayley’s  con¬ 
tention  was,  that  we  should  make  photographs  and  not  talk  about  them ; 
but  he,  Mr.  Bedding,  thought  that  the  various  papers  which  had  been  written 
upon  art  in  connexion  with  photography  (even  by  people  who  possibly  knew 
very  little  about  it)  had  done  some  good,  small  as  it  might  be.  He  said  that 
-critics  had  been  described  as  persons  who  had  failed  to  produce  successfully ; 
but  one  of  the  functions  of  persons  who  write  and  criticise  is  to  point  out 
where  failure  exists.  Knowledge  cannot  be  acquired  without  this  iteration, 
and  reiteration,  of  which  Mr.  Bayley  had  complained  in  his  paper.  How  was 
art  knowledge  to  be  spread  if  Mr.  Bayley’s  advice  were  followed  ?  Mr.  Bayley, 
in  his  paper,  had  judiciously  omitted  to  refer  to  the  split  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  Society  a  few  years  since ;  but,  in  referring  to  it  himself,  he  would 
■say  that  he  thought  the  cleavage  had  been  an  advantage,  possibly,  to  both 
parties  to  it. 

Mr.  Bridge  said  that  he  thought  the  writing  of  papers  on  such  a  wide 
•subject  as  photographic  art  would,  probably,  always  commend  itself  to  two 
classes  of  people — viz.,  secretaries  who  wanted  matter  for  their  meetings,  and 
editors  who  wanted  copy. 

Mr.  Sinclair  was  fully  in  accord  with  the  remarks  which  had  fallen  from 
Mr.  Bayley.  For  him- elf,  he  admitted  that  he  had  learnt  more  by  seeing  good 
victures  than  by  readiDg  about  them.  He  contended,  however,  that  a  photo¬ 
graphic  Exhibition  should  be  representative  of  art  allround,  and  not  of  the  art 
of  a  clique. 

Mr.  tiAES  said  that  we  must  largely  be  guided  by  the  standard  of  art  of  the 

imes.  He  said  that  many  pictures  were  admitted  now  to  the  Royal  Academ 


which  would  not  have  been  admitted  some  years  ago,  and  vice  versA.  No  rule 
could  be  laid  down  as  to  what  was  good  art.  There  would  always  be  a  fashion, 
and  it  would  vary  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Gotz  emphasised  the  fact  that  photography  is  a  many-sided  subject,  and 
that  photographic  art  as  generally  understood  was  only  one  part,  and  perhaps 
a  small  one  at  that. 

Mr.  Welford  expressed  his  disappointment — his  great  disappointment — at 
the  paper.  He  expected  to  hear  something  which  would  lead  to  a  good  dis¬ 
cussion,  whereas  the  writer  bad  dealt  with  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  the  expressions  of  opinion  almost  all  of  one  character.  He  said  that  the 
paper  was  really  only  a  long  tirade  against  H.  P.  Robinson  and  the  Salon. 
As  regarded  the  latter,  whatever  might  be  the  verdict  of  postperity,  it  had 
accomplished  much  for  the  photographic  art  of  this  country ;  every  one  must 
work  in  his  own  way,  and,  so  far  as  papers  on  the  art  side  of  photography  were 
concerned,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  if  there  had  been  a  flood  of  articles 
upon  the  art  side,  the  photographic  world  had  been  deluged  with  articles  upon 
technique. 

Mr.  Child  Bayley,  in  his  reply,  said  that,  as  the  author  of  the  paper,  he 
must  be  regarded  entirely  as  a  fellow-member  in  a  private  club.  He  had 
neither  the  desire  nor  the  power  to  speak  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Society 
of  which  he  was  the  servant.  He  could  not  accept  Mr.  Welford's  criticisms 
as  being  pertinent  to  his  paper.  He  was  glad  to  be  supported  in  his  opinion 
that  more  could  be  gained  and  learned  by  looking  at  good  photographs  than 
by  reading  about  them. 

Mr.  Child  Bayley  was  cordially  thanked  by  the  meeting  for  his  interesting 
paper. 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — No  more  attractive  or  profitable  evening  has  been 
spent  at  the  Croydon  Camera  Club  than  on  Wednesday,  May  20,  when  that 
talented  and  distinguished  Russian-American,  Mr.  Nahum  E.  Luboshez,  gave 
a  most  animated  and  graphic  series  of 

Small  Talks 

upon  various  photographic  subjects.  Nothing  better  could  be  desired  than  his 
little  lecture,  vivacious  and  pointed,  pithy  yet  clear,  on  the  way  to  obtain 
artistic  portraits  which  are  likenesses.  His  description  of  how  the  lights  of  a 
studio  should  be  arranged  was  so  forcibly  put  that  it  will  be  remembered  with 
advantage  by  all  who  were  present.  How  wide  or  long  faces  may  be  produced 
at  will  by  shifting  the  sitter  was  humorously  descanted  upon.  Mr.  Luboshez  was 
very  severe  upon  the  use  of  reflectors,  which  the  ordinary  portrait  photographer 
is  fond  of  employing  in  order  to  help  out  the  shadowed  side  of  the  face,  and,  by 
aid  of  quickly  sketched  diagrams,  he  explained  how  such  a  system  produced 
distortion,  which  at  times  was  exceedingly  grotesque ;  any  how,  the  lace  is 
thereby  depicted  askew,  the  eyes  being  at  the  same  time  given  a  horrible 
squint.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  defects  are  usually  not  noticed  by 
the  ordinary  individual,  because  the  negative  undergoes  revision  at  the  hands 
of  the  retoucher.  Having  explained  the  foregoing  vice  of  portraiture,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  give  adv ice  upon  the  way  to  light  a  sitter  in  order  to  ensure  a 
faithful  and  fully  illuminated  portrait.  This  he  demonstrated  by  using  the 
head  of  the  President  as  an  object-lesson,  the  members  quickly  catching  up 
the  points  thus  illustrated  by  Mr.  Luboshez.  Another  main  subject 
touched  upon  during  the  evening  was  that  of  bromide  printing,  Mr. 
Luboshez  detailing  with  considerable  fulness  why  bromide  paper  is  more 
adapted  to  the  amateur  than  many  other  papers.  He  also  explained  why  he 
preferred  the  iron  developer  to  all  other  ones,  and  gave  his  audience 
much  personal  experience  which  they  would  not  else  be  likely  to  get. 
Greatest  interest  was  evoked  by  the  system  advocated  of  toning  the  ordinary 
black  image  brown.  The  method  described  appeared  simplicity  itself.  The 
print,  being  developed  and  fixed  in  the  ordinary  fashion,  is  immersed  in  a 
bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  10  parts ;  alum,  1  part ;  water,  80  parts. 
The  dish  is  then  placed  over  a  convenient  source  of  heat,  and  with  the  con¬ 
tained  print  the  solution  is  heated  up  to  100  c.,  when  the  toning  will  be 
complete.  Besides  the  advantage  gained  by  turning  the  black  tone  into  a 
brown  one,  Mr.  Luboshez  claimed  that  the  bromide  of  silver,  being  replaced 
by  a  sulphide  of  silver,  made  the  image  more  permanent ;  moreover,  immersion 
in  the  hot  bath  was  calculated  to  extract  destructive  impurities  which  might 
be  contained,  not  in  the  gelatine  coating,  but  in  the  paper  itself.  At  the  close 
of  Mr.  Luboshez’  remarks,  which  were  by  unanimous  desire  extended  until 
nearly  eleven  o'clock,  Mr.  Hector  Maclean,  F.C.S.  (the  President  of  the 
Club),  warmly  eulogised  both  the  manner  and  much  of  the  matter  of  Mr. 
Luboshez’  lecturette,  and  asked  members  to  accord  him  their  hearty  thanks. 
This,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Sandell,  was  carried  by  a  full  attendance  with 
much  applause.  The  particulars  of  three  Club  competitions  were  announced  : 
— (1)  Enlargement  competition;  Judge,  A.  Horsley  Hinton;  (2)  Lantern 
slides  ;  Judge,  John  A.  Hodges  ;  (3)  Negatives  and  prints.  Valuable  prizes 
are  offered  in  the  above  classes. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society. — May  19,  the  President  (Mr.  Thomas 
Bedding)  in  the  chair. — Mr.  J.  A.  Sinclair  gave  a  demonstration  of 
The  Artigue  Carbon  Process, 

and  showed  that  most  beautiful  results  could  be  produced  thereby.  Briefly, 
the  various  operations  are  as  follows  :  The  tissue  is  to  be  sensitised  by  immer¬ 
sion  for  two  minutes  in  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  and 
then  dried  away  from  the  light.  Expose  beneath  the  negative  for  about  as 
long  as  for  ordinary  carbon  tissue.  To  develop,  immerse  the  print  in  water  at 
85°  to  90°  Fahr.,  until  the  image  shows  faintly  ;  then  transfer  to  cold  water 
to  stop  the  action,  float  on  to  a  piece  of  glass,  and  then  d-velop  by  gently 
pouring  on  a  mixture  of  fine  sawdust  and  water  at  a  temperature  of  65°  or  70°. 
The  mixture  should  be  of  the  consistence  of  thick  soup,  and  should  be  poured 
on  continuously  until  the  image  is  entirely  up.  Immersion  for  ten  minutes  in 
a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  alum,  afterwards  Avell  washing  and  drying,  completes 
the  process. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — The  fourth  excursion  of 
the  season  took  place  on  Saturday  last,,  when  a  party  of  twelve  members  ard 
friends,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  James  Parkinson,  left  at  8  a.m.  lor  Chirk, 
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and  proceeded  by  the  tramway  to  Castle  Mill,  which  was  reached  about  10.15. 
A  beautiful  day  was  enjoyed  in  photographing  the  charming  scenery  of  the 
Ceiriog  Valley  up  to  the  picturesque  village  of  Llansaintffraid  Lylyn  Ceiriog, 
and  about  eighty  negatives  were  obtained.  Tea  at  the  Glyn  Arms  Hotel  was 
followed  by  a  drive  back  to  Chirk,  and  Liverpool  was  reached  about  eight 
•o'clock. 

- ♦ - 

©omdponSrcncc. 

| w  Correspondents  should  never  write  cm  hotli  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

BROMIDE  PAPER  FOR  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  a  dealer  and  an  amateur,  I  heartily  endorse  “  W.  R.  F.’s  ” 
Temarks  in  your  issue  of  the  22nd  ult.  /with  this  addition,  Reduction  in 
weight  as  well  as  cost. 

I  have  just  placed  in  my  slides  six  12  x  10  plates,  weighing  five  and  a 
half  pounds,  and  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  carting  this  dead  weight  of 
.glass  about. 

What  is  wanted,  and  wanted  badly,  is  a  sensitised  film  on  paper  as  a 
means  of  taking  negatives  thereon.  You  may  point  out  to  me  that  there 
are  films  on  the  market  securing  that  reduction  in  weight  so  ardently 
desired  ;  but,  then,  look  at  the  price !  They  are  luxuries,  not  ordinary 
daily  food.  Why  cannot  we  have  slow  films  at  the  price  of  3low  plates, 
and  a  sensitive  film  on  paper  at  half  the  present  prices  of  plates  ?  I  am 
■constantly  asked  why  celluloid  films  are  so  expensive,  and  why  we  cannot 
have  paper  films  without  this  messing  stripping  business. 

Messrs.  W.  &  W.  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  new  production,  but 
we  are  still  waiting  for  a  paper  film,  and  the  manufacturer  who  places 
•one  on  the  market  will  find  he  has  “  struck  ile.” — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Leigh ,  May  25,  1896.  William  Hampson. 


CURIOUS  FORM  OF  HALATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  lately  been  in  the  south  of  France,  taking,  as 
usual,  some  architectural  views,  and  had  pretty  good  success,  however 
making  some  mistakes  as  to  exposure,  of  which  I  may  speak  to  you 
later  on.  The  reason  of  this  letter  is,  however,  to  speak  to  you  of  a 
novel  happening,  at  least  to  me,  and  which  may  be  an  accident  I 
cannot  as  yet  explain,  or  it  may  be  some  new  kind  of  X  rays ;  but  I 
am  sure  never  to  have  seen  the  same  before.  With  the  idea  of  taking 
a  certain  class  of  views,  and  so  as  to  avoid  halation,  I  got  all  my  plates 
backed.  This  gave  me  very  good  results  with  most  of  my  views,  but  a 
few  of  them  showed  something  quite  different  from  ths  usual  however, 
a  halo  also,  not  from  a  strong  front  light,  but  from  dark  objects,:  he 
-strong  white  light  not  encroaching  on  the  dark  subject,  but,  returning 
on  itself,  collected  around  the  darkest  parts.  I  send  you  by  mail, 
and  untouched,  three  prints  which  are  enlargements  from  4x5  nega¬ 
tives  made  to  8  x  10.  On  the  largest  one,  a  white  building,  you  can 
see  all  the  smallest  branches  of  the  tree,  and  prints  against  sky  or 
building  have  a  halo  on  both  sides.  Another  one  shows  a  halo 
around  the  palm-tree,  the  building  being  in  the  shade.  The  third  one, 
a  white  building,  also  shows  a  halo  around  the  persons  in  front  of  it.  Can 
you,  or  some  one,  explain  this  ?  The  smaller  proofs  show  the  same 
halo,  but  less  noticeable. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  A.  Levy. 

Asnieres. 

[The  prints  sent  by  M.  Levy  very  plainly  indicate  the  curious 
phenomenon  to  which  he  refers. — Eds.] 


FLUORESCENCE  OF  DRY  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  letter  from  Mr.  W.  P.  Walker  in  your  last  issue 
calls  attention  to  a  very  interesting  point  in  Radiography,  I  do  not 
think  any  one  prior  to  Mr.  Walker  has  thought  of  employing  a  dry  plate 
as  a  cryptoscopic  screen,  hut  the  fluorescent  properties  of  both  dry  plates 
and  the  glass  and  gelatine  employed  in  their  manufacture  are  well 
known.  Nearly  all  glass  is  more  or  less  fluorescent  according  to  its 
composition,  and  most  important  according  to  the  temperature  and 
duration  of  annealing.  Gelatine  itself  possesses  this  property  in  a 
marked  degree,  and,  curiously  enough,  the  source  and  method  of  manu¬ 
facture  of  various  samples  seem  to  affect  it. 

Let  your  correspondent  take  any  rapid,  dry  plate,  and  expose  it  in 
contact  with  a  luminous  calcium  sulphide  tablet  for,  say,  half  a  minute 
or  a  minute  ;  on  separating  them  he  will  observe  a  marked  fluorescence 
from  the  plate  which  lasts  visually  for  some  little  time.  If  he  sticks  a 
band  of  paper  across  the  tablet,  the  phenomenon  will  be  more  apparent 
by  contrast. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Walker  is  correct  in  assuming  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  fluorescence  to  arise  from  the  sensitive  film  itself. 


Nevertheless,  thi3  phenomenon  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  dry 
plate,  but  is  exhibited  more  or  less  by  all  dry  plates,  without,  so  far 
as  I  have  observed,  a  single  exception.  Several  batches  of  Edward’s 
“  Cathodal  Plates”  have  exhibited  this  so  strongly  as  to  rival  a  fluor¬ 
spar  screen.  So  far  as  my  observations  extend  I  can  support  Mr.  Walker 
in  the  contention  that  the  reduction  does  net  take  place  from  the  back  oE 
the  film.  To  settle  this  point,  a  film  which  showed  this  peculiar  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  early  stage  of  development  was  fixed,  washed,  and  dissected, 
and  examination  revealed  that  the  reduced  silver  was  fairly  equally 
distributed  throughout. 

The  whole  question  of  the  most  suitable  plate3  for  Radiography  is  most 
intimately  associated  with  the  property  of  fluorescence  ;  but  hitherto,  of 
a  large  selection  of  materials  (celluloid,  tin  ferrotype  plate,  aluminium, 
zinc,  Ac.),  glass  alone  seems  to  give  the  finest  results. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

The  Grove,  Hackney,  London,  N.E.,  May  23,  1896.  J.  B.  Findlay. 


CHLOROPHYLL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “  Orthochromatic  ”  is  wrong  in  thinking  that  I  ever 
stated  that  chlorophyll  might  be  employed  successfully  “  in  ”  a  collodion 
emulsion,  or  that  it  would  be  effective  when  the  plates  were  dry.  The 
glass  plate  must  be  flowed  with  a  collodio-bromide  emulsion  which 
contains  no  free  silver ;  then,  when  set,  flowed  two  or  three  times  with 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll,  and  finally  immersed  in  water  to 
precipitate  the  chlorophyll  within  the  film.  The  plate  muse  be  exposed 
while  wet,  as  the  colour  sensitiveness  is  destroyed  by  drying.  Such 
plates  are  not  more  sensitive  than  the  Cadett  spectrum  plate,  and  have 
the  disadvantage  that  they  will  not  bear  such  long  exposures,  because  it 
will  not  do  to  let  them  get  dry ;  otherwise  the  results  are  about  the 
same. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  F.  E.  Ives. 

24,  Southwick-street,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W.,  May  22,  1896. 

AN  ABSCONDING  OPERATOR. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  please  give  a  description  of  a  man  who  is  likely 
to  call  on  photographers  for  retouching,  or  else  he  will  use  the  camera, 
Ac.,  which  I  sent  him  out  with  on  Monday,  and  which  he  has  not 
brought  back.  To-day  I  have  been  all  round  where  he  wa3  sent,  and  he 
has  not  done  any  work  there.  In  the  morning  I  shall  have  a  warrant 
issued  for  his  arrest.  The  following  is  a  description  of  him : — 

Man,  about  thirty-eight,  dressed  in  blue-serge  suit,  hard  hat,  collar, 
and  cuffs,  rather  red  face,  sandy  hair  and  moustache,  has  Oxford  shirt 
which  shows  below  the  collar ;  will  most  likely  call  on  photographers 
for  retouching,  or  else  be  seen  with  the  following  camera  : — 

Lancaster’s  half-plate  instantograph,  without  shutter  ;  small  spirit  level 
on  top.  Has  two  double  dark  slides,  numbered,  in  black  lead  on  the 
bottom  edge,  1‘2  and  3-4.  Slides  are  carried  in  black  cases,  which  have 
small  ivory  tablets  on  one  side  for  writing  on.  They  are  numbered  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  twelve.  Tripod  has  one  stretcher  pin  loose,  and  a  small 
split  on  the  inside  edge,  where  one  of  the  stretchers  go.  Black-velvet 
focussing  cloth,  and  small  black  Gladstone  bag,  with  nickel  clasps. 
Has  most  likely  walked  into  Surrey. 

If  you  can  help  me  in  any  way  to  regain  apparatus,  you  will  greatly 
oblige. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  A.  W.  Holliday, 

Photographer  and  Picture-frame  Maker. 

Market-street,  Alton,  May  19,  1896. 


THE  CARDIFF  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Where  must  the  line  be  placed  that  separates  the 
amateur  from  the  professional?  It  has  hitherto  been  understood  that 
ivhen  money  is  taken  for  ivork  done  the  amateur  ceases  to  be,  and  the 
professional  area  is  entered.  The  Cardiff  Exhibition  contains  a  photo¬ 
graphic  studio  ostensibly  run  by  amateurs,  but  money  is  taken  tlrre  for 
work  done.  Has  the  line  been  cut,  sir  ?  If  not,  it  has  “  sagged  ”  awfully, 
and  the  “slack”  requires  hauling  in. — I  am,  yours,  A'C.,  A.  Horton. 

Central  Studio,  Caroline -street,  Cardiff,  May  25,  1896. 


ASSISTANTS  AND  THEIR  GRIEVANCES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  desire  to  add  my  vote  of  thanks  for  the  excellent 
leaders  on  the  above  subject,  published  in  your  issue  of  May  15,  in 
which  you  sympathise  with  their  demands  ;  and  I  am  sure  all  assistants 
will  recognise  this,  they  owe  a  very  signal  debt  to  the  Editors  of  the 
Journal  for  exposing  the  sweating  and  bullyings  which  are  carried  on  by 
those  cheap  firms.  If  the  letters  published  in  your  columns  from  time 
to  time  are  from  assistants  who  have  suffered  from  the  treatment  meted 
out  by  the  principal  of  a  firm  of  cheap  photographers  (of  whom  I  have 
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bad  a  slight  acquaintance),  they  are  by  no  means  “  overdrawn.”  It 
would  be  impossible  here  to  detail  all  the  petty  acts  of  tyranny  and 
injustice  practised  by  this  firm  on  their  assistants  which  have  come 
under  my  notice.  Should  this  firm  still  refuse  to  yield  to  the  demands 
of  their  assistants  for  better  treatment,  the  name  of  the  firm  should  be 
published.  They  would  then  have  to  face  the  music,  which  would  be  a 
bad  omen  for  them. 

The  public  who  patronise  these  cheap  firms  believe  the  assistants  em¬ 
ployed  by  them  have  comparatively  easy  work.  Short  hours,  long  holi¬ 
days,  good  salaries,  and  in  short,  by  comparison,  with  many  other 
workers,  that  they  are  a  class  that  live  in  “  clover.”  The  truth  is  that 
operatives’  and  assistants’  work  is  in  the  highest  degree  exacting  and 
nerve-wearing ;  that,  with  exceptions  of  the  comparatively  few  operators 
mentioned  in  your  leader  with  a  salary  of  two  or  three  hundred  a  year,  it 
is  miserably  underpaid  work.  It  is  the  “  mere  lads  ”  mentioned  in  “  A 
Retoucher’s  ”  letter,  who,  after  a  little  learning,  fancy  they  are  competent 
operators,  Ac.,  who  over-stock  the  labour  market,  and  reduce  the  rate  of 
pay  with  regard  to  the  “Polytechnic  photographer.”  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  one  institution  turned  out  large  numbers  of  young  men  who, 
after  going  through  a  three  months’  course  of  printing  (fee  10s.  6<Z.),  rush 
on  the  market  as  printers  ;  meanwhile  the  benefits  offered  by  a  Union  are 
becoming  more  widely  understood  and  appreciated,  and  assistants  should 
strain  every  nerve  to  form  one.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  assistants, 
but  like  other  good  things  they  are  not  to  be  had  or  kept  going  without 
money,  and  I  think  a  special  effort  should  be  made  to  finance  a  Union 
by  means  of  a  subscription  list,  say  in  the  Journal,  assistants  could  send 
in  their  loose  cash,  which  they  would  probably  not  spend  otherwise  so 
well.  Failing  this,  I  trust  assistants  generally,  and  especially  Mr.  Randall, 
will  not  relax  their  efforts  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  photographic 
assistants’  branch  of  the  Shop  Assistants’  Union. 

The  essential  point  is  that  twelve  (according  to  Rule  XXXIII.  of  the 
Shop  Assistants’  Union)  capable  and  energetic  assistants  should  be 
formed  to  start  a  branch  with,  who  will,  first  of  all,  do  the  necessary 
hard  work,  and  who  will,  in  the  next  place,  understand  and  trust  each 
other.  Can  photographic  workers  supply  this  need?  If  they  can, 
much  may  be  achieved,  and  in  this,  as  in  most  other  lines  of  effort,  to 
be  faithful  and  effective  in  small  things  is  the  best  avenue  to  success 
to  form  a  Union  on  the  larger  scale.  It  is  therefore  profoundly  to  be 
hoped  that  operators  and  photographic  workers  generally  will  respond 
heartily  to  the  opportunity  and  the  generous  conditions  extended  to 
them  by  the  Shop  Assistants’  Union. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

London,  May  25,  1896.  Frank  Brisley. 

- - — ♦ - 

EttjStoerjS  to  €oms(pontrontg. 


***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography,”  2,  York-street ,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street , 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

John  Patrick,  52,  Coniston-road,  Edinburgh. — Photograph  of  Birth-room  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  Arched  House,  Ecclefechan,  N.B.;  Photograph  of  Thomas  Carlyle’s  Study, 
Craigenputtoch,  Dumfriesshire,  N.B. 


Salary. — “Bob.”  Your  query  was  answered  last  week.'  Do  you  not  read  the 
Journal? 

Composition. — E.  G.  Richardson.  We  do  not  know  the  composition  of 
the  material  mentioned.  We  imagine  it  is  a  trade  secret. 

Employment  in  Dry  (Factory. — L.  Coombe.  Sorry  we  are  unable  to  help 
you.  We  know  of  nobody  who  is  about  to  start  in  the  manufacture  of 
dry  plates. 

Loan  of  Apparatus. — W.  B.  W.  We  believe  that  Messrs.  Sands  &  Hunter, 
and  Morley  &  Cooper  let  photographic  apparatus  out  on  hire.  We  are 
not  aware  upon  what  terms. 

C.  S.— The  article  is  clear  enough,  if  it  be  followed.  Any  good  optician,  who 
makes  microscopes,  will  construct  the  apparatus  for  you — Messrs.  Ross, 
Dallmeyer,  Perken,  Son,  &  Payment,  or  Wray,  for  example. 

Patent  Title. — Trade  writes  :  “  If  I  take  out  a  provisional  patent,  cost  11. , 
and  (lo^  not  complete  it,  can  I  mark  the  article  ‘  Patent  ‘  for  trade  pur¬ 
poses?” — Certainly  not.  If  you  did  so,  you  would  render  yourself 
liable  to  a  heavy  penalty. 


Paper  for  Woodrhrytype.— T.  Bali..  We  are  not  sure  that  paper,  ready 
lor  use,  for  W  oodbury type  printing  is  to  be  purchased  in  this  country  ; 
we  thin  a  not.  Possibly,  however,  st<  rlow  ,v  Son  in  , 
not,  you  can  obtain  it  from  Liesegang,  Dusseldorf. 

Paraffin  versus  Gas.— A.  Macintyre.  A  paraliin  oil  stove  for  heating  is  far 
preferable  to  a  gas  stove  in  a  room  where  silver  paper  and  carbon  tissue 
is  dried.  The  fumes  from  the  former,  though  unpleasant,  are  far  levs 
injurious  than  are  those  from  the  latter,  though  there  is  no  smell  with 
them.  If  the  oil  stove  is  kept  clean  and  the  wick  in  trim,  there  will  t.«* 
little  or  no  smell. 

Bronze-edged  Mounts. — Simon.  The  chemist  has  deceived  you  ;  the  •  !.’■ s 
of  the  mounts  are  not  gold  at  all,  but  ordinary  bronze.  ’  This  v  m  can 
prove  for  yourself  by  touching  the  “gilt”  with  a  weak  solution  ol 
nitrate  of  silver.  Return  the  mounts,  and  demand  your  money  Lick. 
Any- respectable  photographic  dealer  would  have  supplied  gold-edged 
mounts  for  the  price  you  paid. 

Damaged  Lens. — C.  Char;  es.  Apparently  nothing  worse  has  happened  th:.n 
that  the  two  glasses  have  become  uucemented  through  the  balsam 
giving  way.  We  do  not  recommend  novices  to  attempt  recemeuting 
lenses,  though  it  is  a  simple  operation  if  the  glasses  are  not  burnished  in 
thin  cells,  which  most  lenses  of  the  rectilinear  type  are.  ^end  the 
instrument  to  any  maker  of  photographic  lenses,  and  he  will  do  the 
work  for  a  very  small  sum. 

Copyright. — J.  H.  Jones  says:  “In  your  issue  of  July  10,  1S91,  in  the 
column  headed  ‘  Answers  to  Correspondents,’  you  will  find  a  notice  that 
I  registered  two  photographs  of  model  of  house  in  which  Nelson  was 
born.  Will  you  please  inform  me  whether  the  copyright  has  run  out ; 
and,  if  not,  what  steps  I  must  take  to  renew  the  same  ?” — The  copyright 
has  not  run  out  ;  it  will  last  for  your  life  and  seven  years  after  your 
death,  counting  from  date  of  registration. 

Lens  for  Portraiture.— W.  S.  B.  writes:  “Would  you  kindly  say  what 
would  be  the  best  lens  to  use  to  take  a  full-length  cabinet  in  a  studio 
that  will  only  allow  twelve  feet  from  sitter  to  lens  !" — No  lens  that  has 
yet  been  constructed  will  take  a  full-length  portrait  in  so  short  a 
distance  with  good  perspective.  The  question  simply  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  covering  power  rather  than  form  of  lens.  A  lens  of  about 
seven  and  a  half  inches  equivalent  focus  will  be  necessary,  and  will  have 
to  be  stopped  down  until  sufficient  covering  is  obtained.  .  Possibly  ,i 
lens  of  the  “extra  rapid  ”  type  will  be  the  best. 

Steaming  Show-case. — Specimen  writes:  “I  am  much  troubled  with  steam 
on  the  inside  of  my  show-cases.  As  soon  as  the  sun  gets  on  them  the 
glass  is  covered  with  dew.  and  the  pictures  cannot  be  seen.  Is  there 
any  remedy  ?” — There  are  two.  One  is  to  have  plenty  of  ventilation  in 
the  case,  so  that  the  moisture  can  escape  freely ;  the  other  is  to 
thoroughly  dry  the  mounts,  pictures,  and  backboards,  and  then 
hermetically  seal  up  the  cases  so  that  no  moisture  can  gain  access.  In 
this  case  the  backboards  should  be  thickly  painted  so  that  they  are 
impervious.  The  latter  is  the  better  plan,  as  then  the  pictures  are  the 
better  preserved  from  fading. 

Varnish  to  be  Applied  Cold.— W.  Reed  says  :  “  The  other  day  I  watched 
an  itinerant  photographer  at  work,  taking  glass  positives.  After  the 
portrait  was  taken,  he  recommended  the  customer  to  have  the  portrait 
varnished,  to  preserve  it — additional  charge,  3 d.  1  noticed  that  the 
varnish  was  applied  to  the  cold  plate,  yet  it  dried  quite  glossy.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  varnish  it  was,  as  it  ought  to  prove  very  useful  for 
negatives?” — Probably  the  varnish  was  simply  dammar  resin  dissolved 
in  benzole.  That  is  what  is  generally  used  for  glass  positives.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  very  durable  varnish  for  negatives,  as  it  will  not  bear  rough 
usage.  A  very  hard  varnish,  to  be  applied  cold,  can  be  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  amber  in  chloroform,  but  it  is  necessarily  expensive. 

Yellow7  Prints. — E.  Parks  asks :  “  What  is  the  cause  of  the  yellowing  of  the 
enclosed  prints  ?  it  made  its  appearance  while  prints  were  in  washing 
under  running  water  between  aluming  and  toning  ;  also  the  cause  of  the 
metallic  stain?  I  have  been  using  P.O.P.  for  about  three  years, “and 
never  had  it  appear  before.  I  have  lost  about  eighty  prints  out  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  is  there  any  way  of  taking  out  yellowness  ?  I  have 
thought  that  it  has  been  caused  by  the  silver  and  alum  not  being  pro¬ 
perly  washed  out.  When  washing  my  prints  after  fixing,  I  change 
them  from  one  dish  to  another  for  two  hours,  each  change  taking  about 
ten  minutes  ;  is  the  hypo  likely  to  he  washed  out  in  that  time  ?  ” — The 
stains  are  due  to  faulty  manipulation — in  all  probability  from  the  prints 
being  washed  in  a  dish,  or  water,  contaminated  with  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  There  is  no  -way  of  removing  the  stains.  The  washing  after 
fixing  will  be  sufficient  if  plenty  of  water  be  used. 

Spotty  Print. — L.  R.  asks:  “Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  the 
development  of  the  small  white  spots  on  the  enclosed  print  ?  There  are 
several  of  my  photographs,  in  the  same  album  from  which  this  was 
taken,  gone  in  the  same  way,  but  most  of  the  others  are  all  right.  I 
have  a  print  myself  from  the  same  negative  as  the  enclosed  which  is  in 
perfect  condition,  and  was  printed  at  the  same  time.  It  cannot  be 
from  any  negligence  on  my  part,  I  think,  as  I  am  most  particular  in 
fixing  and  washing.  The  album  is  a  very  common  one ;  and  I  use 
gelatine  as  a  mountant.  I  might  also  add  that  the  photograph  will  not 
be  above  twelve  months  old.” — There  are  so  many  causes  that  will 
conduce  to  spots  like  those  on  the  print  sent.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
one  sent  was  kept  in  common  album  and  became  spotty,  and  another 
that  was  not  so  kept  did  not,  will  not,  we  think,  account  for  the  spots. 
If  the  two  prints  were  identical  as  regards  mounts  and  mountant,  the 
cause  must  be  sought  for  in  the  manipulations. 
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SX  CATHEDRA. 

Messrs.  Cadett  &  Neall  are  issuing  with  their  price-list  of 
•dry  plates  some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  their 
recently  introduced  “  Spectrum  ”  plate.  They  enclose  a  copy 
of  the  colour  chart  which  is  given  with  Cassell’s  Technical 
Educator ,  as  well  as  a  reproduction  in  half-tone  from  a  nega¬ 
tive  on  a  “  Spectrum  ”  plate  of  the  said  chart.  No  more 
effective  method  could  he  chosen  for  demonstrating  at  a 
-glance  the  power  possessed  by  a  plate  of  more  or  less  correctly 
translating  colour  values  into  monochrome. 

■fr  %r 

As  regards  the  manipulation  of  the  “  Spectrum  ”  plates, 
Messrs.  Cadett  &  Neall  say  :  “Where  perfectly  orthochromatic 
results  are  desired,  a  light  yellow  screen  must  be  used.  With 
the  following  light  filter  all  visible  colours  are  rendered  cor¬ 
rectly  according  to  their  luminosities.  The  filter  should  be 
made  with  a  cell  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  internally,  con¬ 
taining  a  solution  of  pure  chromate  of  potash,  one  part  of  the 
'Salt  to  250  of  distilled  water,  made  slightly  alkaline  with  pure 
•caustic  potash  or  carbonate  of  potash.” 


The  entire  manipulation  of  the  plates,  Messrs.  Cadett  & 
Neall  state,  should  be  carried  out  in  total  darkness  until  the 
negative  is  nearly  finished  in  development,  when  a  moderate 
amount  of  the  dark-room  light  may  be  cautiously  used.  The 
“  Spectrum  ”  plate  is  stated  to  be  very  slow,  but  we  under¬ 
stand  that  Mr.  Cadett  will  shortly  have  ready  a  plate  of  much 
greater  rapidity,  with  the  same  colour-rendering  properties. 
In  passing  wTe  rank  it  as  a  tribute  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
manufacturers  that  the  plates  appear  to  have  to  be  prepared 
under  as  great  disadvantages  of  illumination  as  are  necessary 
for  their  development. 

% 

The  Speaight  Studio  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  studio 
!  which  Messrs.  Speaight  have  just  opened  at  No.  178,  Regent- 
|  street — premises  that  were,  wre  believe,  formerly  in  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Messrs.  Lock  &  Whitfield.  Much  skill  and  taste  have 
been  expended  in  the  decoration  and  adaptation  of  the  various 
suites  of  rooms,  which  comprise  the  usual  reception,  waiting, 
and  dressing  rooms,  studio,  dark  rooms,  and  various  other 
rooms  devoted  to  the  actual  production  of  the  photographs. 
The  “colour  scheme”  adopted  creates  an  impression  of  elegance 
upon  the  mind  of  the  visitor,  a  light  tint  pervading  the 
decorations  and  furniture.  The  studio  struck  us  as  being 
extremely  well  appointed,  the  accessories  are  in  good  taste, 
and  the  backgrounds  judiciously  chosen  to  give  natural  effects. 
Messrs.  Speaight,  whose  work  is  of  good  class,  have  a  moderate 
scale  of  charges,  and  we  hope  wdll  receive  a  profitable  share  of 
the  public  patronage. 

*  *  * 

Replying  to  Mr.  Hill,  who,  in  our  correspondence  columns, 
a  fortnight  ago,  expressed  some  anxiety  to  know  when  M. 
Jarchy,  photographer,  of  Union-road,  Rotherhithe,  would  hold 
the  baby  show  he  expressed,  so  long  ago  as  last  September,  an 
intention  of  holding,  we  have  received  from  M.  Jarchy  a 
letter  which,  we  regret,  is  couched  in  terms  that  render  its 
publication  inadvisable.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  M.  Jarchy  is 
very  frank  towards  his  interrogator.  However,  he  has  been 
kind  enough  to  state  when  the  baby  show  will  be  held. 
Thus  : — “  No.  1.  A  Baby  Show  for  the  Competition  of  Beauty, 
Health,  and  Weight,  wdll  be  held  as  soon  as  M.  Jarchy  can 
secure  1000  children  to  select  from.” 

*  *  * 

“  One  thousand  children  to  select  from  ”  is,  if  we  may  quote 
one  of  the  favourite  locutions  of  the  day,  a  large  order;  still, 
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with  perseverance  and  a  little  inducement  to  the  mothers  of 
the  small  people  to  come  forward,  we  see  no  reason  why 
M,  Jarchy  should  not  succeed  in  his  object.  We  wish  him  a 
speedy  realisation  of  it,  and  trust  to  be  favoured  with  ail 
invitation  to  the  Exhibition — when  it  is  ready  to  be  opened. 

*  *  * 

The  old  grievance  of  the  war  of  prices  crops  up  again  in  the 
letter  of  a  country  correspondent.  “  What  can  be  done,”  be 
asks,  t{  by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  when  a  member 
treats  his  profession  in  this  manner  V’  He  refers  to  the 
bold  advertisement  of  a  firm  of  photographers,  in  the  same 
town  as  himself,  who  announce  that  during  the  month  of  June 
they  will  take  first-class  photographs  at  half  price  on  certain 
days.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  cannot  interest  itself  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
regulation  of  photographers’  charges  does  not  come  within  its 
scope.  The  half  prices  in  this  instance  charged  are  10s.  Gd. 
per  dozen  for  cabinets,  and  5-s.  Gd.  per  dozen  for  cartes  ;  and 
the  prices  are  certainly  low,  but  we  could  point  to  numbers  of 
cases  in  which  they  are  lower.  As  to  the  main  question  in¬ 
volved,  experience  shows  that  the  unreasonable  lowering  of 
prices  ultimately  retards,  rather  than  advances,  business,  so 
that  the  wisdom  of  such  competitive  methods  is  not  obvious. 

*  *  * 

Mr,,  W.  Brown,  9,  Gil mour- street,  Paisley,  writes  with 
reference  to  our  note  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  as  to 
a  skin  complaint  being  caused  by  hypo  :  I  may  say  that  I 
have  suffered  from  the  same  for  some  years,  and  blame  the  pvro 
and  ammonia  as  the  original  cause,  although  hypo  will  irritate 
the  complaint ;  indeed,  long  working  in  cold  water  will  revive 
it  after  once  started.  To  prevent  it  in  the  first  instance,  I 
think  it  advisable  to  lift  plates  from  the  solutions  with  a  thin, 
fiat  crochet  pin ;  I  have  tried  many  remedies,  but  the 
following  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  effectual  with  me,  and 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  a  photographic  chemist.  Before 
using,  wash  the  hands  with  Castile  soap  or  coal-tar  soap. 
Liniment  of  iodine,  say  half  ounce,  one  or  two  applications 
with  brush  or  cork  will  dry  up  the  disease.  To  relieve  the 
irritation  and  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  complaint,  I  use 
always  after  developing,  and  when  troublesome,  the  following 


wash  : — 

Carbolic  acid  . 1  drachm. 

Wright’s  coal-tar  solution .  J  ounce. 

Glycerine  . . .  3  drachms. 

Water  up  to  . .  12  ounces. 

- — - - - — — 


EXPERIMENTS  UPON  HYPO  RESIDUES. 

We  return  again  to  a  topic  before  dealt  with  in  this  column,  in 
the  hope  that  a  set  of  experiments  we  have  made  will  throw 
further  light  on  the  practical  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  lead 
to  a  proper  appreciation  of  a  correct  mode  of  treatment  in 
which  all  the  metal  may  be  recovered.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  in  connexion  with  photography  on  a  large 
scale  that,  notwithstanding  all  we  and  others  have  written  and 
said  on  the  subject,  there  still  remains  a  large  majority  of 
workers  who  never  attempt  to  recover  the  silver  from  waste 
hypo  fixing  solutions,  and,  of  those  who  do  attempt  it,  a 
large  proportion  go  about  the  operation  in  the  wrong  way.  In 
proof  of  the  former  assertion,  we  may  say  we  have  been 
informed,  by  one  of  the  principals  of  what  is,  perhaps,  the 


largest  portrait  publishing  firm  in  the  country,  that  they  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  attempt  to  recover  the  silver  from 
waste  hypo  solutions.  We  were  almost  incredulous,  till  we 
were  assured  again  that  all  the  waste  hypo  went  down  the 
sink.  It  was  not  for  us,  of  course,  to  ask  so  close  a  question 
as  to  the  amount  of  silver  used ;  we  think  we  should  not  be 
over-estimating  if  we  said  that  a  hundred  pounds  sterling  would 
not  cover  the  value  of  the  metal  thus  wrasted. 

Let  us  repeat  what  we  have  said  before  many  times.  Taking 
ordinary  home-sensitised  albumenised  paper,  the  silver  recovered 
from  the  washings  of  the  prints  will  not  he  equal  in  value  to 
that  obtainable  from  the  fixing  solutions.  Taking  ready- 
sensitised  albumenised  piper,  the  washiugs  are  not  one-fifth 
the  value.  Taking  P.  0.  P.  or  collodio-chloride  papers,  there  is 
still  less  precious  metal  in  the  washiug  waters.  With  regard 
to  the  latter  there  is  apt  to  be  sortie  misconception,  for  there 
is  usually  a  considerable  milkiness  produced  in  the  water  the 
prints  are  placed  in  to  soak;  but  this  is  not  silver  chloride,  but 
baryta  white,  used  iu  the  manufacture  of  the  paper. 

Turning  now  to  a  consideration  of  how  to  obtain' the  silver 
from  the  hypo,  there  are  three  leading  plaus  in  vogue,  where 
the  hypo  is  treated  at  all.  They  are,  firstly,  the  addition  of 
strong  acid  ;  secondly,  the  suspending  of  strips  of  metal,  such 
as  zinc ;  thirdly,  the  addition  of  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur. 

We  have  been  surprised  to  learn  how  often  the  plan  is 
adopted  of  adding  strong  acid  to  the  hypo,  aud  our  hearers 
are  usually  surprised,  and  generally  incredulous,  wThen  we 
inform  them  their  method  is  useless  as  usually  worked.  We  are 
told  in  reply  that,  so  far  from  the  silver  not  being  thrown  down, 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  precipitate  produced.  The  answer 
to  this  is,  that  the  same  precipitate  would  be  seen  if  perfectly 
fresh,  uuused  hypo  solution  were  experimented  with.  The  preci¬ 
pitate  obtained  in  the  usual  mauner  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
sulphur,  with  possibly  a  slight,  very  slight,  percentage  of  silver 
and  some  gold.  So  persistent  is  the  idea  of  the  value  of  this 
precipitate  from  hypo,  that  wre  determined  to  make  actual  trial, 
aud  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  the  experiments. 

Having  in  our  possession  several  gallons  of  old  fixing  baths, 
w7e  started  by  adding  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1  ‘42,  in  a 
measured  quantity.  Though,  in  actual  practice,  commercial 
acid  would  be  used,  the  results  with  pure  acid  would  be  the 
same,  and  there  would  be  no  fear  of  the  presence  of  the  iron 
usually  found  in  the  crude  acid  masking  the  simple  reactions. 
We  used  what  we  thought  would  be  a  maximum  quantity  in 
practice,  five  fluid  ounces  to  a  gallon.  In  a  very  short  time 
the  solution  became  cloudy,  aud  shortly  afterwards  a  dense, 
dirty,  yellow  precipitate  was  visible.  Leaving  this  to  settle, 
we,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  hours,  drew  off  a  portion  of 
the  supernatant  fluid  and  filtered  it.  Upon  testing  it,  after 
neutralisation,  with  sulphydric  acid,  we  obtained  a  dense 
precipitate  of  sulphide  of  silver,  and  when  testing  it  in  a 
diluted  form  the  indications  showed  little,  if  any,  diminution 
hi  the  amount  of  silver  originally  present.  We  then  in¬ 
creased  the  amount  added  to  half  a  pint  of  acid  to  the 
gallon,  without  any  alterations  in  result  of  the  experiment. 
Next  we  added  acid  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  ounces  to  a  gallon,  a 
quantity  that  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  used  in  practice.  Still 
the  silver  remained  in  solution,  and  the  precipitate  was  more 
difficult  to  deal  with,  as  a  portion  floated  upon  the  surface  of 
the  solution.  Finally  we  added  a  pint  of  acid  to  the  gallon  : 
result,  sulphur,  very  dirty-looking,  thrown  down;  almost  all 
the  silver  left  in  solution. 

We  had  by  this  time  very  little  hypo  solution  left,  so  we 
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■added  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  small  quantity,  almost  an 
equal  measure  of  each,  acid  and  hypo;  then,  and  only  then, 
*did  we  find,  after  a  day’s  rest,  that  the  supernatant  fluid 
•contained  no  silver ;  all  the  hypo  was  decomposed,  in  fact,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  keep  the  silver  dissolved.  We  obtained 
a  large  mass  of  precipitated  sulphur,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
silver  mixed  with  it. 

It  is,  however,  quite  plain  that  such  a  proportion  as  this  is 
never  used  in  practice,  and  would  indeed  be  absurd.  Hence 
we  can  only  repeat  what  we  have  said  before,  and  now  more 
strongly  in  the  light  of  these  actual  experiments.  It  is  useless 
do  attempt  to  recover  silver  from  hypo  by  means  of  the  addition 
of  strong  acid.  We  have  so  recently  written  upon  the  use  of 
liver  of  sulphur,  that  we  need  not  again  refer  to  it,  except  to 
say  that,  though  offensive  in  smell  for  a  brief  time,  its  action  is 
as  perfect  as  that  of  the  well-known  kitchen  salt  for  precipitating, 
the  chloride  from  first  washings  of  albumenised  paper  prints.  ' 


ORDINARY  DRY  PLATES  FOR  PHOTO  MECHANICAL 
WORK.— II. 

We  do  not  intend  in  this  place  to  indicate  the  remedies  for 
this  state  of  affairs,*  chiefly  because,  in  using  plates  of  the 
highest  rapidity,  we  do  not  think  any  remedy  possible  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances.  We  mention  the  condi¬ 
tions  simply  in  order  to  emphasise  the  fact  that,  while  the 
•collodion  plates  were  workable,  the  only  moderately  rapid 
.gelatine  ones  were  not.  The  internally  reflected  light,  wrhile 
not  powerful  enough  to  seriously  affect  the  collodion  film, 
which  is  notoriously  insensitive  to  weak  radiations,  was  more 
-than  sufficiently  so  to  destroy  any  chance  of  success  with 
gelatine,  though  far  removed  from  the  highest  stage  of 
sensitiveness. 

After  this  digression  we  will  proceed  to  describe  the  manner 
Tin  which  we  succeeded  in  perfectly  adapting  these  gelatine 
plates  to  our  purpose,  even  without  any  material  alteration  of 
the  other  conditions  beyond  masking  the  margin  of  the  subject, 
which  still  cast  a  considerable  amount  of  reflected  light  into 
the  camera.  The  specially  prepared  photo-mechanical  plates, 
^as  is  well  known,  are  much  slower  than  the  slowest  in  ordinary 
use,  and  we  consequently  set  about  reducing  the  sensitiveness 
•of  those  in  use. 

The  first  attempt  made  consisted  in  immersing  the  gelatine 
■plate  in  a  solution  containing  sixty  grains  of  bichromate  of 
potash  and  thirty  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  ten  ounces 
of  water  for  three  minutes,  afterwards  washing  thoroughly, 
and,  after  draining,  exposing  while  still  wet.  This,  we  had 
anticipated,  would  have  materially  reduced  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  film,  but  the  result  was  in  no  way  different  to  what  we  had 
already  obtained,  and,  on  trying  a  plate  so  treated  side  by  side 
with  another  not  treated,  beyond  a  scarcely  perceptible  increase 
of  clearness  in  the  shadows,  there  was  no  difference.  The 
•  same  treatment,  in  fact,  applied  to  a  plate  of  greater  rapidity, 
which  was  liable  to  a  slight  veiling  in  development,  actually 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  its  rapidity,  for  by  removing  the 
tendency  to  fog  without  directly  lowering  its  sensitiveness,  as 
we  should  have  expected,  it  permitted  the  development  to  be 
pushed  further,  with  the  result  indicated. 

Although  this  treatment  failed  in  reducing  the  rapidity,  as 
we  had  expected,  it  provides  a  means  by  which  deteriorated  or 
foggy  plates  can  be  brought  into  a  utilisable  condition,  and,  as 
.such,  it  will  be  found  most  useful ;  and,  where  such  plates  are 

*  See  page  338. 


to  be  eventually  lowered  in  sensitiveness,  it  should  always  ba 
applied  as  a  preliminary  treatment,  as  the  first  essential  is  an 
absolutely  clean  film. 

The  next  attempts  were  made  to  lower  the  sensitiveness  by 
impregnating  the  film  with  a  more  or  less  dilute  solution  of 
bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium  alone  and  in  combination  and 
conjunction  also  with  gallic  acid,  which  is  known  to  have  a 
very  powerful  slowing  action  ;  but  whether  it  is  a  slowing  action 
on  the  plate  itself,  or  only  a  retardation  of  development,  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  decided.  This  gave  a  better  result,  but 
still  not  what  we  required,  even  when  the  plate  was  treated 
with  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid,  with  two  grains 
of  bromide  and  half  a  grain  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  the  ounce. 
The  plates  were  allowed  to  soak  in  this  solution  for  two 
minutes,  drained,  and  exposed  without  washing,  and,  though 
considerably  “  slowed,”  were  not  placed  beyond  the  influence 
of  reflected  light. 

We  then  remembered  am  experience  of  several  years  back 
with  a  batch  of  commercial  plates,  which  were  subsequently 
found  to  contain  traces  of  bichromate  of  potash  used  in  their 
preparation  and  not  completely  washed  out.  These,  when 
applied  to  landscape  purposes,  gave  the  most  perfectly  graded 
and  most  brilliant  images  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  and  with  an 
ordinary  exposure  ;  but,  beautiful  as  the  image  appeared  before 
fixing,  it  disappeared  almost  completely  in  the  hypo,  only  the 
high  lights  remaining  with  any  strength  ;  indeed,  it  was  only 
the  sky  or  white  objects  in  sunshine  that  retained  any  density 
sufficient  for  printing  purposes.  Increase  of  exposure  had  not 
the  least  effect  on  the  shadows  and  half-tones,  though,  by  such 
treatment,  the  highest  lights  increased  in  density,  while  the 
half-tones  almost  disappeared,  and  the  shadows  became  abso¬ 
lutely  clear  glass  in  fixing. 

This  suggested  the  lines  upon  which  to  proceed  in  adapting 
our  dry  plates  to  the  requirements  of  line  and  and  half-tone 
work,  and,  after  a  few  trials,  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  results 
quite  equal  to  any  obtainable  with  the  specially  prepared 
photo-mechanical  plates.  The  precise  quantity  of  bichromate 
to  employ  must  be  very  small,  and  it  will  vary  with  different 
plates  ;  some  will  bear  or  will  require  more  than  others.  It  is 
applied  by  simply  soaking  the  plate  for  a  given  time  in 
a  solution  of  known  strength,  and  draining  without  washing. 
Half  a  grain  of  bichromate  to  the  ounce  we  have  found  a 
suitable  average  strength.  If  the  solution  will  not  drain 
evenly  off  the  plate,  it  must  be  blotted  off  with  a  pad  of  linen 
or  cambric,  or  unequal  action  will  result.  We  hope  to  re¬ 
port  further  of  this  process  after  more  extended  trials. 

- -♦ - 

The  Best  Form  of  Crookes’  Tube  for  Rontgpen 

Work. — Just  as  in  the  earliest  days  of  photography  the  form  of 
lens  to  be  used  was  the  least  important  consideration,  so,  with 
Rdntgen  photography,  the  marvellous  nature  of  the  results  almost 
overwhelmed  every  other  thought  but  that  of  photographing 
through  opaque  objects ;  but,  for  some  time  past,  it  has  been  seen 
that  the  actual  shape  of  the  tube  has  a  most  important  bearing,  first, 
upon  the  rapidity  of  impression ;  and,  secondly,  upon  the  sharpness 
of  outline  in  the  object  delineated.  For  some  time  past  the  form 
devised  by  Mr.  Jackson  has  been  looked  upon  a*  the  best,  and  it  is 
stated  that  this  form  of  so-called  “  focus  tube  ”  is  now  made  use  of 
by  Rdntgen  himself.  A  large  number  of  investigations  have  been 
made  upon  the  subject,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  with-  the 
result  that  the  Jackson  form,  or  one  founded  on  it,  proves  the  best. 


A  very  neat  form  has  been  devised  by  Messrs.  Brady  &  Martin, 
consisting  of  a  narrow  tube  in  which  the  concave  cathode  faces  the 
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usual  platinum  plate,  but  the  latter  is  immediately  attacked  to  the 
anode. 


New  Form  of  Tube. — Writing  in  La  Nature ,  M.  Gaston 
Tissandier  says  that  for  a  tube  to  give  the  maximum  sharpness  three 
requirements  have  to  be  fulfilled  :  Firstly,  the  cathode  (supposed  to 
be  the  plane)  should  be  of  restricted  dimensions ;  secondly,  the 
bundle  of  rays  from  the  cathode  should  strike  the  walls  of  the  tube 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  cathode ;  thirdly,  the  cathode  ought  to 
be  sensibly  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  tube  itself,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  partition  dividing  the  tube  into  two  compartments. 
Following  upou  these  considerations,  it  will  be  thought  that  sharp 
photographs  will  be  obtained  with  a  narrow  cylindrical  tube  con¬ 
taining  a  cathode  of  almost  the  same  diameter  as  the  tube,  and 
placed  sufficiently  deep  down  the  tube  as  not  to  be  separated  by  any 
great  distance  from  the  anode  or  anti-cathodic  wall.  This  form  of 
tube  ha3  been  employed  in  an  experimental  trial  and  found  to  give 
very  sharp  images.  In  last  week’s  La  Nature  two  illustrations  are 
given,  one  with  the  ordinary  Crookes’  tube  and  the  other  with  the 
new  form  just  indicated.  The  first  is  very  indistinct  in  outline, 
while  the  latter  is  marvellously  sharp  and  clear.  The  tube  was 
placed  fifteen  centimetres  (six  inches)  from  the  object,  and  when  one 
minute’s  exposure  was  given  with  a  six-centimetre  (about  two  and  a 
half  inches)  spark  coil,  a  sharp  and  fairly  good  image  was  given 
Even  in  one  minute  a  negative  was  obtained,  feeble  but  sharp. 


Rontg’em  Rays  at  the  National  Academy  of  Science. 
— Washington  Fleeting. — Naturally  great  prominence  was 
given  to  the  New  Photography  at  this  meeting,  and  Professor 
Rowland’s  contribution  was  remarkably  interesting  and  full  of  sug¬ 
gestiveness.  He  pointed  out  that  the  greatest  development  of  the 
rays  took  place  when  the  cathode  discharge  fell  upon  the  anode,  so  that 
a  curved-surface  cathode,  the  reflections  or  molecular  bombardments 
from  which  fell  upon  a  reflecting  surface,  preferably  of  platinum, 
gave  the  best  results.  At  the  same  meeting,  however,  MM.  Michel- 
son  &  Stratton  expressed  their  views  to  the  effect  that  the  Rbntgen 
rays  were  similar  to  the  Lenard  rays,  and  that  they  radiate  in  all 
directions  from  the  surface  first  encountered,  and  that  they  do  not 
start  from  the  anode. 


Professor  Rowland  obtained  excellent  results  with  a  perfect 
vacuum  tube,  in  which  the  electrodes  were  placed  within  one  milli¬ 
metre  from  each  other.  The  starting  point  of  the  rays  is  there  less 
than  the  one-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  gave  a 
shadow  of  remarkable  sharpness. 


Failures  with  Tubes. — Mr.  Gifford  writes  to  Nature,  detail¬ 
ing  certain  failures  and  their  causes.  At  one  of  his  demonstrations 
two  of  his  tubes  that  had  acted  perfectly  shortly  before  entirely 
failed  to  act  at  the  lecture.  He  thought  it  possible  they  had  been 
oyer-worked — it  is  well  known  that  the  “fatigue”  arrests  their 
action ;  but  he  eventually  traced  the  cause  to  the  fact  that  the 
platinum  reflector,  owing  to  the  unusual  length  of  spark,  had 
become  red  hot,  at  which  stage  they  appear  to  cease  to  be  able  to 
give  off  the  Rbntgen  rays. 


It  has  been  found  that,  after  a  tube  has  been  used  some  time,  and 
ceased  to  act  quickly  through  the  walls  of  the  tube  excluding  a 
portion  of  the  ratified  contents,  it  may  be  brought  back  to  its  former 
condition  by  gently  heating  in  a  Bunsen  burner  flame,  which 
causes  the  gas  to  be  redischarged. 


The  Whole  of  the  Spectrum  Photographed  on  one 
Plate. — Professor  Liveing  exhibited  at  the  Philosophical  Society 
at  Cambridge  photographs  of  a  variety  of  spectra  in  which  all  the 
spectrum  between  lengths  550  and  214  was  taken  at  one  operation 
ou  a  single  plate,  or,  rather,  sheet  of  celluloid.  He  used  a  concave 
grating  of  ten  and  a  half  feet  radius,  with  the  slit  in  the  centre  of 
curvature,  the  slide  which  held  the  film  forming  part  of  a  cylinder 


five  aud  a  half  feet  radius;  the  result  was  that  the  whole  of  tLo 
apectrum  was  sharp  at  one  time  ou  the  film. 


The  Explosiveness  of  Celluloid.— Many  stories,  chiefly  of 
the  ben  trovato  type,  have  been  told  with  regard  to  the  alleged  ex¬ 
plosiveness  of  celluloid,  and  we  recollect  with  what  awe  th-  state¬ 
ments  were  received  by  the  “  lay,”  or  uon-scieutific,  public  of  billiard 
balls  and  artificial  teeth,  composed  of  that  material,  having  un¬ 
expectedly  exploded  when  used  with  rather  too  much  vigour.  Last 
week,  the  canard  crops  up  again  in  a  quaai-scientific  contempma-v, 
where  the  story  is  told  of  the  “  explosion”  of  so  harmless  au  article 
as  a  celluloid  collar.  The  driver  of  a  traction  engine,  we  are  told, 
was  the  victim;  he  was  driving  his  machine  when  a  spark  caught  his 
collar,  which  “  exploded  with  a  loud  report,”  and,  seizing  the  collar 
to  tear  it  off,  he  was  severely  burnt  about  the  hands  and  face.  Tin- 
account  does  not  explain  how  it  was  that,  if  the  collar  “exploded,” 
it  remained  to  be  torn  off;  that  might  have  been  the  cause  if  it  had 
merely  “  takeu  fire,”  but  the  “  loud  report  ”  establishes  the  case,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  story  at  least,  as  a  genuine  explosion. 


After  many  years’  experience  with  celluloid  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms,  we  have  yet  to  meet  with  an  instance  of  its  explosivene*. 
under  ordinary,  or  indeed  any,  circumstances.  That  the  basis  of  th  - 
composition  known  as  celluloid  or  xylonite  is  gun-cotton  is  qui-,»* 
true,  as  well  as  sufficient  to  establish  its  dangerous  character  in  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant  and  unthinking,  but  those  who  are  best  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it  will  be  aware  how  utterly  absurd  such  stories  an-. 
That  in  some  of  its  forms,  more  especially  when  on  thin  sheets  or 
films,  it  is  inflammable  goes  without  sayincr,  but  in  this  Tespect  it  is 
not  more  dangerous  than  ordinary  paper.  It  is  true  that,  if  a  quantity 
of  it  got  “well  alight,”  to  use  a  fire-brigade  expression,  it  would 
require  prompt  and  energetic  measures  to  extinguish  it;  but  w<* 
think  the  chances  of  accidental  firing  would  be  less  with  celluloid 
than  with  paper.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  this  try  the  experiment 
of  trying  to  ignite  a  celluloid  negative  aud  a  piece  of  ordinary  paper, 
and  see  which  takes  fire  the  easier.  In  its  more  solid  forms,  as  in 
thick  sheets  or  slabs,  brush  handles,  combs,  and  the  innumerable 
fancy  articles  for  which  it  is  now  used,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
get  it  to  burn  at  all  unless  thrown  into  a  hot  fire.  The  gun-cocton 
from  which  it  is  made  is  of  the  lowest  grade  of  explosibility,  and 
mixed,  as  the  manufactured  article  is,  with  a  variety  of  other  sub¬ 
stances,  thi3  quality  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  increased.  Those,  there¬ 
fore,  who  make  celluloid  negatives  need  not  be  alarmed  for  their 
safety. 


This  reminds  us  of  an  instance  which  shows  how  readily  the  non- 
scientific  but  “  clever”  mind  works  in  and  to  its  own  interests.  Some 
years  ago,  in  the  pre-gelatine  days,  we  were  discussing  with  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  one  of  the  largest  fire  insurance  offices  the  question 
of  photographers’  risks,  and  asked  why  it  was  that  the  companies 
almost  unanimously  refused  to  insure  negatives  at  any  price.  Tin- 
reply  at  once  amused  and  startled  us,  for  it  was  to  the  effect  that 
photographic  negatives  formed  one  of  the  most  hazardous  of  risks, 
owing  to  the  glass  being  coated  with  a  highly  explosive  compound  of 
gun-cotton  !  Truly  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing. 


V  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  RELIEF  IN  GELATINE 

NEGATIVES. 

The  relief  which  occurs  in  a  finished  negative,  produced  under 
certain  conditions,  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a  beginner 
before  be  has  finished  the  development  of  his  first  dozen  plates,  and 
yet  no  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  has  been  given  beyond  ascrib¬ 
ing  it  to  the  tanning  action  of  pyro  on  gelatine,  though  it  is 
obvious  that,  if  this  is  the  case,  the  whole  of  the  gelatine  should  be 
made  equally  non-absorbent  of  water,  and  we  should  have  no 
solution  of  the  gelatine  taking  place  such  as  occurs  sometimes  when 
negatives  are  being  developed  in  a  tropical  country.  Pyro  pure 
and  simple  has  no  tanning  action,  if  by  tanning  is  meant  rendering 
the  gelatine  less  absorbent  of  water,  and  causing  it  to  go  into  solution 
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at  a  higher  temperature  than  it  would  if  soaked  in  pure  water  and 
warmed ;  pyro,  per  se,  has,  on  the  contrary,  a  softening  action,  and  if 
gelatine  be  soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of  pyro  (without  addition  of 
any  other  body),  as  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  the 
solution,  the  shreds  of  gelatine  will  gradually  coalesce  into  one  soft 
mass. 


That  pyro  has  no  tanning  action  on  gelatine  we  proved  by  closing 
one  end  of  a  glass  tube  about  half  inch  in  diameter,  placing  some 
gelatine  in  it,  and  some  solid  pyro ;  the  open  end  was  then  drawn  out, 
and,  after  filling  the  tube  as  full  as  possible  with  water,  it  was  sealed. 
When  the  sealed  end  of  the  tube  had  become  cold,  the  contents  were 
heated,  and  the  gelatine  was  found  to  dissolve  at  the  same  tempe¬ 
rature,  or  even  a  lower  one,  than  did  the  same  sample  of  gelatine 
when  simply  soaked  in  water,  and  then  the  melting  point  determined. 

Gelatine  in  this  condition  will  not  “  set  ”  at  a  much  lower  tempe¬ 
rature  than  it  would  if  dissolved  in  pure  water ;  the  temperature  of 
the  blood  is  sufficient  to  cause  such  a  mixture  to  become  fluid  enough 
to  allow  a  bubble  of  air  to  pass  from  one  end  of  the  tube  to  the 
other  when  it  is  placed  in  a  vertical  position. 

Another  tube  containing  gelatine  and  a  solution  of  pyro  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  allowed  to  remain  at  the  temperature  of  the  air  for  some 
time :  it  was  found  that  the  shreds  of  gelatine  gradually  coalesced, 
and,  on  placing  the  tube  in  a  vertical  position,  the  mass  flowed  from 
one  end  to  the  other  like  a  viscous  liquid. 

These  two  experiments,  we  think,  proved  conclusively  that  gelatine 
is  not  tanned  or  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of  pvro  pure  and 
simple. 

Before  making  these  experiments,  we  soaked  some  gelatine  in  a 
solution  of  pyro,  and  tested  the  temperature  at  which  it  went  into 
solution  :  we  found  this  temperature  a  little  lower  than  was  observed 
when  a  sample  of  the  same  gelatine  was  soaked  in  pure  water  and  its 
•solution  point  tested.  On  the  following  day,  a  few  shreds  of  the 
gelatine  which  had  been  left  in  the  beaker  containing  the  pyro  solu¬ 
tion,  which  was  now  very  dark  in  colour,  were  tested,  and  found  to  be 
-absolutely  insoluble  even  in  boiling  water ;  the  tanning  action  is  not 
due,  therefore,  to  pure  pyro,  but  to  the  products  of  its  oxidation. 

When  once  gelatine  has  been  stained  by  the  oxidised  pyro,  we  have 
found  it  impossible  to  remove  the  colour,  the  gelatine  and  certain 
products  of  oxidation  have  so  powerfully  combined  that  only 
decomposition  of  the  gelatine  will  cause  it  and  the  colour  to  go  into 
solution. 

In  our  recent  paper  on  7 he  Solubility  of  Silver  in  Hyposulphite  of 
Soda,  we  referred  to  the  fact  that,  after  all  the  silver  had  been 
iremoved  both  from  developed  paper  and  plates,  there  remained  a 
brownish-yellow  stain,  having  the  same  gradation  as  the  original ; 
this  stain  is  due  to  the  combination  of  the  oxidised  developer  and  the 
gelatine,  and  this  stain  is  unaffected  by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
When  a  line  subject  is  reproduced  either  on  paper  or  on  a  plate,  and 
developed  with  pyro,  the  oxidised  developer  renders  the  gelatine 
insoluble  where  the  light  has  acted  on  the  film,  as  there  the  oxidation 
of  the  pyro  is  greatest  and  thus  the  gelatine  is  tanned  locally,  these 
particular  portions  of  the  film  thus  absorbing  less  water  and  swelling 
less  than  the  unexposed  parts,  in  which  the  gelatine  not  being  altered 
absorbs  the  maximum  amount  of  water  it  is  capable  of  doing,  and  is 
thus  swollen  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  tanned  portions ;  and  it  is 
tor  this  reason  that  we  obtain  relief  in  gelatine  negatives. 

About  fourteen  years  ago  Mr.  Warnerke  worked  out  a  process  in 
which  the  film,  after  development,  was  in  part  dissolved  by  means  of 
warm  water,  those  portions  which  correspond  to  the  shadows  being 
soluble  in  warm  water,  the  portions  that  correspond  to  the  high 
ights  and  half-tones  being  more  or  less  insoluble.  Mr.  Warnerke 
amply  gave  the  results  of  his  investigations,  but,  as  far  as  we  can 
•emember,  advanced  no  theory  in  explanation  of  his  observations. 

It  is  also  due  to  this  same  tanning  action  that  gelatine  negatives 
vhich  have  been  dried  swell  but  little  when  soaked  in  water,  the 
ixidised  pyro  having  tanned  the  gelatine  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
■ender  it  non-absorbent  of  water;  it  is  thus  difficult  to  dissolve  the 
gelatine  from  old  negatives,  as,  from  the  time  the  plate  leaves  the 
leveloper  till  it  is  thoroughly  fixed,  the  pyro  which  the  gelatine 
ontains  still  continues  to  absorb  oxygen,  and,  combining  with  the 
urface  gelatine,  renders  it  insoluble  in  water  even  when  hot. 


In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  tanning  action  is  due  to  only 
partially  oxidised  pyro,  or  to  pyro  which  has  absorbed  as  much 
oxygen  as  it  possibly  can  by  free  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  the 
following  experiment  was  tried.  A  strong  solution  of  pyro  containing 
carbonate  of  soda  was  placed  in  a  tube  and  air  bubbled  through  it 
for  sixteen  hours ;  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  solution,  which  had 
become  of  a  dark  brown  colour  and  syrupy  consistence,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  beaker  and  some  shreds  of  Nelson’s  No.  1  Photographic 
gelatine  soaked  in  it  for  twenty  minutes;  the  gelatine  was  then 
washed  for  about  an  hour  in  running  water,  and  transferred  to  a  test 
tube  containing  water  which  was  gradually  raised  to  the  boiling 
point,  but  the  gelatine  refused  to  go  into  solution.  On  the  addith  n 
of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  and  further  boiling,  the  gelatine 
dissolved  to  a  very  deep-coloured  solution.  We  find  that,  of  all  the 
different  reagents  we  have  tried,  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  ha3  the  greatest  power  of  lowering  the  temperature  at  which 
the  pyro-tanned  gelatine  goes  into  solution,  though,  as  is  well  known, 
a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  containing  sulphuric  acid  dis¬ 
solves  it  in  the  cold. 

We  have  noticed,  when  using  some  of  the  more  recently  introduced 
developing  agents,  that  in  some  cases  no  relief  was  visible  in  the 
negative  after  fixing  and  washing,  though  in  other  cases  it  was  very 
marked.  ’ 

In  order  to  test  the  tanning  properties  of  the  modern  developers, 
strips  of  gelatine  (Heinrich’s)  were  soaked  in  solutions  of  the  follow¬ 
ing,  rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sodium 
carbonate,  metol,  di-amido-phenol,  glycin,  eikonogen,  hydroquinone, 
rodinal,  and  amidol,  the  strips  of  gelatine  were  allowed  to  soak  in 
the  different  developers  until  they  had  absorbed  as  much  of  tbe 
solution  as  possible,  which  took  about  ten  minutes.  The  strips  thus 
saturated  were  attached  by  one  end  to  a  sheet  of  paper  and  exposed 
to  the  air  till  thoroughly  dry ;  during  the  process  of  drying  the 
gelatine  strips  soaked  in  the  solutions  of  amidol,  metol,  eikonogen, 
di-amido-phenol,  and  hydroquinone,  became  dark  brown  in  colour,  the 
intensity  of  the  stain  being  in  the  order  above  mentioned,  the  gelatine 
soaked  in  the  glycin  and  rodinal  solutions  being  unchanged  in  colour, 
though  the  oxidation  was  allowed  to  continue  for  two  months. 

Small  portions  of  these  gelatine  strips  were  soaked  in  water  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  they  were  placed 
in  test  tubes  half  filled  with  cold  water,  a  thermometer  was  then 
inserted  and  the  water  gently  warmed,  the  temperatures  at  which 
the  different  pieces  of  gelatine  went  into  solution  being  noted;  the 
following  results  were  obtained  : — 


Developer. 


Temperature 
of  Solution. 


Original  gelatine 

. .  45°  C. 

Metol  . . 

. .  62°  C. 

Glycin  .  . 

. .  45°  0. 

Di-amido-phenol 

. .  80°  C. 

Rodinal 

.  .  45°  C. 

Eikonogen 

. .  100°  c. 

Hydroquinone . . 
Pyrogallic  acid 

. .  Insoluble 

•  •  jj 

Amidol . . 

*  * 

Remarks. 


Does  not  dissolve  like  ordinary 
gelatine,  but  breaks  into 
pieces  at  about  50°  C. 


Dissolves  slightly  on  boiling. 
Hardly  softened, 

”  ” 

Becomes  soft  and  slimy,  but 
refuses  to  dissolve. 


On  examining  the  above  table,  we  notice  that  the  gelatine  treated 
with  pyrogallol,  eikonogen,  hydroquinone,  and  amidol,  does  not 
dissolve  even  at  the  boiling  point  of  water  ;  that  treated  with  metol 
and  di-amido-phenol  goes  into  solution  at  a  lower  temperature,  whilst 
the  gelatine  treated  with  glycin  and  rodinal,  has  not  had  its  melting 
point  altered.  From  this  we  might  infer  that  the  first-mentioned 
developers  would  produce  the  maximum  amount  of  relief,  the  second 
less,  and  the  last  none  at  all ;  in  practice  we  find  that  glycin  does  not 
give  any  relief,  and  most  probably  rodinal  would  behave  in  a  similar 
manner,  whilst  pyro  gives  great  relief. 

We  might  still  further  infer  that  the  oxidation  products  of  glycin 
and  rodinal  either  have  no  tanning  action  and  are  colourless,  or  that 
glycin  and  rodinal  do  not  oxidise  when  exposed  to  air  even  in  con¬ 
junction  with  an  alkali,  and,  in  order  to  test  this  point  experimentally, 
a  few  grains  of  glycin  were  dissolved  in  water  and  oxidised  by  the 
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addition  of  a  little  bromine,  then  the  solution  boiled  to  drive  off  the 
excess  of  the  oxidising  agent ;  this  produced  a  slight  brown  colour¬ 
ation,  which,  when  we  had  neutralised  the  free  acid  produced  by 
means  of  sodium  carbonate,  became  dark  brown  in  colour,  and  on 
soaking  some  gelatine  in  this  for  a  few  minutes,  then  washing,  and 
testing  the  melting  point,  we  found  that  even  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water  it  was  quite  insoluble.  On  treating  rodinal  in  the 
same  manner,  a  similar  action  was  found  to  have  taken  place,  the 
gelatine  was  tanned  and  rendered  insoluble  in  boiling  water.  These 
results  show  that  glycin  and  rodinal  are  not  oxidised  even  when 
freely  exposed  to  air,  but  by  submitting  them  to  the  action  of  such  a 
powerful  oxidising  agent  as  bromine,  an  operation  which  takes  place 
in  the  development  of  a  plate,  a  coloured  oxidation  product  is 
obtained,  which  has  the  power  of  tanning  gelatine,  and  we  would 
therefore  expect  to  obtain  a  “  relief  image  ”  when  developing  with 
rodinal  or  glycin. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  all  the  modern  developers 
are  associated  with  from  five  to  twenty  times  their  weight  of  soditim 
sulphite,  when  employed  as  developing  agents,  the  developer  merely 
serving  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  to  the  sulphite  of  soda,  the  action 
most  probably  taking  place  as  follows : — 

X  +  2  Ag  Br  +  1I20  =  Xo  +  2  Ag  +  2  HBr 
developer  silver  water  oxidised  silver  hydrobromic 

bromide  developer  acid 


and 


Xo  -f-  Na2So3  —  Na28o4  X 

oxidised  sodium  sodium  developer 

developer  sulphite  sulphate 

This  will  explain  why  some  of  these  developers  can  be  used  to 
develop  a  number  of  plates,  and  also  why,  wrhen  these  developers  are 
used  with  a  large  excess  of  sodium  sulphite,  no  tanning  action  of  the 
gelatine  takes  place,  and  therefore  no  relief  image  is  obtained;  it 
will  be  fcfimd  that,  if  a  plate  be  developed  with  pyro,  associated  with 
a  large  excess  of  sodium  sulphite,  no  relief  image  will  be  obtained,  or, 
if  it  does  occur,  it  is  very  much  less  pronounced  than  when  the 
sulphite  is  omitted. 

The  colour  of  the  tanned  gelatine  is  of  a  very  non-actinic  nature 
and  must  have  great  influence  on  the  printing  qualities  of  a  negative, 
and  we  thus  see  why  a  pyro-ammonia  developed  negative,  though 
apparently  very  weak  and  lacking  in  silver  density  in  the  high  lights, 
yields  such  plucky  prints,  as,  where  most  silver  is  reduced,  there 
also  the  maximum  amount  of  tanning  and  colouration  of  the 
gelatine  takes  place.  Visually  negatives  produced  by  the  modern 
developers  (with  plenty  of  sulphite)  are  much  denser,  but  as  printers 
they  are  often  very  disappointing,  in  consequence  of  the  opacity 
depending  entirely  on  reduced  silver;  if,  however,  only  a  small 
quantity  of  sodium  sulphite  be  associated  with  hydroquinone, 
eikonogen  &c.  slightly  brown-stained  images  are  obtained  with  better 
printing  qualities. 

When  certain  of  the  organic  developers  are  used  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  plates  whose  opacities  are  to  be  determined  on  the  Hurter  & 
Driffield  system,  considerable  error  might  be  introduced  if  the 
reducing  agent  be  not  associated  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphite 
of  soda  to  prevent  the  staining  of  the  gelatine. 

Any  one  can  easily  prove  for  himself  that  the  image  in  the  gelatine 
of  a  pyro-developed  plate  is  not  due  entirely  to  silver  by  placing  the 
plate  in  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate ;  the  colour  of  the  image  is 
changed,  due  to  the  conbination  of  the  iron  and  the  oxidised  pyro  in 
the  gelatine.  In  this  way  negatives,  as  is  known,  can  be  sometimes 
slightly  improved  in  printing  quality.  A.  IIaddon, 

F.  B.  Grundy. 


1/  DIGRESSIONS.  ' 

VI. — Is  it  Good  Enough  ? 

This  is  a  question,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  slang,  we  often  ask 
ourselves,  and  the  value  depends  upon  the  seriousness  with  which 
e  take  our  work,  and  the  standard  we  set  up  by  which  it  may  be 

judged. 

Tbe  standard  is  everything.  What  do  we  want  to  be  or  do? 
Shall  we  work  or  play  ?  Shall  our  aspirations  lead  us  to  the  Salon? 


or  is  all  that  we  care  for  to  carry  a  hired  kodak,  and  our  greatest 
merit  be  to  wait  patiently  for  the  finished  prints?  These  two  state* 
are  as  wide  as  the  poles  asunder,  and  the  photographer  can  g#-t.  hot 
and  cold  many  times  between  them. 

ft  is  said  that  the  cleverest  thing  to  achieve  in  any  art  is  to  tind 
when  success  is  reached. 

I  remember  the  frontispiece  of  an  old  Preceptor  of  the  last  century 
— I  used  to  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  wisest  books — which  repre¬ 
sented  Minerva  leading  a  child  up  a  terribly  long  flight  of  -teps 
to  the  Temple  of  Fame,  where  there  was  a  young  woman  blowing 
a  trumpet  in  anticipation.  He  appeared  to  be  an  intelligent  lad, 
but  not  altogether  happy ;  but  then  he  had  not  climbed  very  far. 
In  the  foreground  was  a  group  of  children  playing  in  a  puddle. 
“Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw,”  it  was  good  enough 
for  them.  As  Mr.  Slawney  would  say,  this  was  not  altogether 
untypical. 

Eighty  out  of  every  hundred,  probably,  who  use  photography  do 
not  care  to  succeed  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  it  does  not  come 
within  their  scope  to  have  any  ambition  to  succeed.  It  is  not  every 
athlete  who  wants  to  get  from  Marathon  to  Athens  in  the  shortest 
time,  so  why  should  they  try  ?  all  that  I  ask  for  is  that  those  who 
really  are  in  earnest  should  be  very  earnest  indeed.  As  I  have 
hinted,  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  arts  seems  to  be  to  know 
when  the  work  is  finished.  Much  depends  on  what  we  understand 
bv  the  word  “finished.”  Any  sense  of  laboured  effort  has  a  bad 
effect  on  the  beholder,  except  those  who  admire  the  lesser  virtues, 
patience  and  ingenuity  and  care,  -which  are  by  no  means  the  essence 
of  art.  Indeed,  if  I  were  asked  what  1  most  admired  in  the  technique 
of  a  picture,  apart  from  the  subject,  I  think  I  should  say,  a  spon- 
taneous  effect  based  on  intention.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  flukes 
and  happy  chances,  if  they  are  too  obtrusive.  A  very  usual  criticism 
on  a  picture  is,  “How  beautifully  it  is  finished!”  when  probably  it 
would  have  been  all  the  better  finished  if  further  labour  had  been 
bestowed  on  effacing  all  the  “beautiful”  niggling.  J  have  heard  a 
painter  say,  “Now  I  am  doing  mischief.  It  would  be  better  to  let 
well  alone.  It  is  good  enough.” 

On  the  other  hand,  anything  like  slovenliness  must  be  avoided. 
This  is  especially  true  in  our  own  art.  An  impressionist  painter — 
a  genuine  one,  I  mean — may,  and  does,  take  infinite  trouble  to  make 
his  work  look  as  though  he  had  thrown  his  subject  on  to  the  canvas 
by  a  mere  effort  of  thought,  and  by  that  means  produces  effects 
nearer  to  nature  and  more  beautiful  than  any  other  way  would 
afford,  but  this  is  the  result  of  real  hard  work ;  his  imitator,  the 
sham  impressionist — the  one  we  see  most  of  and  are  used  to — makes 
some  careless  dabs  of  paint,  and  says,  “  How  fine,”  and,  helped  a 
little  by  his  own  pose,  trusts  to  the  ignorance  and  reverence  for 
fashion  of  his  well-drilled  audience  to  make  a  fine  work  of  it.  Much 
talk  by  these  kind  have  done  much  mischief,  but  there  are  other 
causes  of  slovenliness. 

Genius  makes  some  people  careless,  but  carelessness  must  not  be 
taken  for  genius,  and  there  is  always  the  tendency  of  the  black-crow, 
carelessness,  to  assume  the  peacock’s  feathers  of  genius ;  but  some¬ 
times  genius  suffers  for  not  caring  sufficiently  for  the  humble  means. 
Two  of  our  most  poetical  photographers— we  have  had  so  few  that 
I  need  scarcely  say  I  mean  Rej lander  and  Mrs.  Cameron — cared 
little  for  manipulation,  and  suffered  accordingly;  indeed,  the  beauty 
of  that  part  of  the  execution  on  which  the  effect  depends  of  Mrs. 
Cameron’s  pictures  owes  much  to  the  accident  of  what  was  then 
called  a  bad  lens,  the  qualities  of  the  badness  of  which  seem  now  to 
attract  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  our  best  opticians.  So  the 
world  wags.  But  she  could  see,  and  had  the  sense  to  take  advantage 
of  accident,  unlike  many  of  our  original  inventors  of  gelatine  emul¬ 
sions  and  other  processes,  who,  if  we  are  to  believe  them,  had  fame 
and  fortune  between  their  fingers,  and  had  not  sense  enough  to 
close  their  hands,  and  we  hear  a  good  deal  of  their  “  generosity  ”  in 
giving  away  processes  which  never  really  existed  until  long  after 
those  who  had  failed  to  see  had  passed  on,  and  somebody  else  had 
put  to  use  crude  experiments  that  had  been  allowed  to  run  to  waste. 
It  is  matter  for  curious  speculation  if  we  should  ever  have  heard, 
any  more  of  early  emulsion  experiments  if  Bennett  had  not  stewed 
his  preparation  of  it.  Our  experience  with  the  many  slow,  dry- 
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plate  processes,  more  numerous  in  their  time  even  than  developers 
are  now,  was  not  exhilarating.  We  had  a  few  operators  who 
showed  that  beautiful  work  could  be  done  with  patience;  they  had 
to  use  much  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  still  more  common  sense. 
Even  then  their  technique  was  no  better  than  a  pupil  can  do  now 
the  emulsion  has  been  stimulated  by  tire,  and  nothing  more.  A 
complete  list  of  the  old  dry-plate  processes  would  show  how 
ingenious  and  even  imaginative  we  were  in  those  days.  Every¬ 
body  modified  everybody  else’s  process,  and  with  great  originality 
tried  almost  every  article  of  kitchen  chemistry  as  a  preservative 
except  mustard  and  pepper ;  yet  there  was  some  good  work  done. 
The  gum-gallic  and  colled io-albumen  processes,  in  the  hands  of  such 
men  as  Russell  Manners  Gordon,  Mudd,  of  Manchester,  and  Lyndon 
Smith,  of  Leeds,  produced  pictures  worthy  of  any  time  or  process; 
but  their  lasting  quality  (in  the  sense  that  you  did  not  tire  of  them) 
was  due  to  the  artistic  knowledge  of  their  makers.  The  last  name 
I  have  mentioned  is  almost  forgotten.  He  died  young,  being 
drowned  while  skating.  Pie  was  certainly  the  most  poetical  land¬ 
scape  photographer  of  the  time,  and  I  think  he  took  the  first  medal 
ever  offered  for  photography  in  Great  Britain.  Technically,  every¬ 
body  can  do  better  now  without  much  technical  study.  The  ghastliest 
failure  of  all  the  dry  processes  was  the  one  about  which  most  fuss 
was  made— the  tannin.  The  greatest  discovery  of  the  time  was 
alkaline  development,  first  published  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  by  Mr.  Leahy,  of  Dublin. 

I  will  return  to  my  subject  by  making  the  general  statement  that 
a  picture  has  reached  the  greatest  attainable  perfection  when  it  is 
“  good  enough ;”  but,  when  it  reaches  that  altitude,  is  the  problem  so 
difficult  of  solution  F  If  it  goes  beyond  that  uncertain  point,  degene¬ 
racy  begins  to  set  in, — 

“  Tc  add  another  hue  to  the  rainbow.  .... 

Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.” 

The  question  then,  “  Is  it  good  enough  ?  ”  should  always  be  kept  in 
mind,  and  be  the  touchstone  of  all  you  do.  It  is  just  possible  that  in 
course  of  time  you  will  find  yourself — being  your  own  judge  and 
jury — letting  yourself  off  rather  easily  ;  this  must  be  checked.  Pass 
some  unmerciful  judgments  and  smash  negatives;  also  think  of  the 
court  of  appeal,  for  which  you  may  take  the  exhibition. 

The  question  “  When  is  a  picture  finished  P  ”  has.  caused  much 
controversy.  Mr.  Whistler  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  endeavoured 
to  reply.  He  says  : — 

“A  picture  is  finished  when  all  trace  of  the  means  used  to  bring 
about  the  end  has  disappeared. 

“To  say  of  a  picture,  as  is  often  said  in  its  praise,  that  it  shows 
great  and  earnest  labour,  is  to  say  that  it  is  incomplete  and  unfit  for 
view. 

“  Industry  in  Art  is  a  necessity — not  a  virtue — and  any  evidence 
of  the  same  in  the  production  is  a  blemish,  not  a  quality  ;  a  proof, 
not  of  achievement,  but  of  absolutely  insufficient  work,  for  work 
alone  will  efface  the  footsteps  of  work.” 

In  which  is  great  wisdom  if  you  read  it  rightly. 

It  is  a  very  usual  thing  to  say,  I  often  say  it  myself,  I  hope  with 
discrimination,  “  Never  be  satisfied.”  But  I  am  not  sure  it  is  not 
like  playing  with  edged  tools.  To  wait  for  perfection  is  to  lose  all. 
It  is  better  to  do  well  what  is  possible,  or  even  easily  possible  so  that 
it  is  good  enough,  than  to  cry  for  the  moon  and  fail.  The  most  per¬ 
fect  state  of  mind  for  a  photographer  to  attain  is  that  which  enables 
him  to  see  instantly  what  will  make  a  good  picture,  and  to  possess 
the  courage  to  secure  it  without  more  ado.  I  am  afraid  that  many 
photographers  proceed  in  a  very  different  manner ;  they  may  have 
eyes  to  see  a  good  subject,  but  cannot  satisfy  themselves  that  it  may 
not  be  made  better,  then  they  hesitate,  and  confusion  sets  in.  They 
have  come  to  the  end  of  their  knowledge,  the  crowning  knowledge, 
which  teaches  them  that  it  is  good  enough. 

But  to  act  with  decision  is  nearly  always  only  to  be  attained  by 
long  experience.  The  greatest  painter  I  ever  knew,  and  far  and 
away  the  greatest  true  impressionist,  put  his  picture  on  to  the 
canvas  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time;  every  touch  was  right 
in  tint,  and  tone,  and  place,  and  never  retouched,  but  all  this  was 
the  result  of  the  most  minute  study  for  very  many  years.  I  knew 
him  from  his  early  days,  when  he  was  an  enthusiastic  pre-Raphaelite, 


and,  if  he  covered  a  square  inch  of  canvas  in  a  long  day’s  work,  he 
knew  he  had  done  well.  In  his  later  years  his  decision  was  absolute, 
and  his  painting  almost  as  sudden  as  a  snap-shot,  but  with  this 
difference,  every  touch  was  applied  with  assured  intention,  while, 

I  am  afraid,  the  certainty  of  absolute  intention  seldom  presses  the 
button.  This  swiftness  and  certainty  of  touch  could  only  be  won  in 
perfection,  as  my  friend  won  it,  by  painful  study  and  something 
ve*y  like  hard  labour. 

The  danger  of  too  high  a  standard  is  like  the  search  for  truth,  a 
compulsory  impracticability  is  set  up,  and  the  result  is  that  nothing 
is  found  good  enough,  and,  as  with  the  experimenters,  everything 
ends  in  talk.  Is  there  not  an  old  song  with  a  refrain  that  goes 
something  like  this  F — 

“Little  fools  will  love  too  much, 

But  great  ones  not  at  all.” 

That  little  sentiment  about  expresses  the  situation.  In  judging 
whether  they  are  “  good  enough,”  the  weak,  undertrained  photo¬ 
grapher  is  apt  to  take  all  his  geese  for  swans,  but  the  earnest  student 
often  goes  too  far  the  other  way,  and  we  lose  what  might  have  been 
of  value.  “When  in  doubt  smash  the  negative”  is  a  good  rule,  but 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  It  depends  on  your 
temperament.  If  you  trust  yourself  not  to  be  too  lenient,  it  may  be 
well  occasionally  to  put  a  doubtful  negative  aside  for  a  month  or 
two  for  further  consideration.  There  is  a  household  saying:  “Put 
it  away  for  seven  years  and  it  may  come  useful ;  if  not,  try  another 
seven.”  Here  is  an  example  of  how  tbe  saying  has  worked.  After 
my  pot-hunting  days  were  over,  when  Exhibition  committees  racked 
their  brains  to  find  numerous  classes  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
worst  photography  under  the  excuse  of  helping  the  young,  I  experi¬ 
mented  in  the  direction  of  taking  just  another  medal.  To  have  any 
success,  I  found  I  had  to  look  up  some  pictures  that  were  cast  away 
twenty  years  ago,  which  I  did  with  success.  They  were  “  good 
enough;”  better  would  have  failed.  I  ought  to  add  that,  although 
the  exhibition  to  which  they  were  sent  was  a  large  one,  there  was  no 
room  for  my  newest  and,  I  think,  best  efforts.  They  were  not 
wanted.  So  photography  was  encouraged.  II.  P.  Robinson. 

- ♦ - - 

FORM 

How  many  otherwise  good  pictures  are  spoiled,  or,  at  any  rate,  their 
appearance  considerably  impaired,  by  inattention  to  their  shape,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  The  final  trimming  may  make  or  mar  the  result.  A 
very  presentable  picture  may  frequently  be  cut  from  one  which,  if 
left  of  the  original  size,  would  be  fit  for  nothing  but  the  residues. 
So,  if  Rbntgen  rays,  kinetoscopic  projections,  and  colour  photography 
have  not  hustled  out  every  other  subject,  a  word  or  two  about 
trimming  and  form  may  be  profitably  considered. 

Enlargements  especially  suffer  from  being  left  of  inartistic  pro¬ 
portions,  there  is  such  a  disinclination  to  cut  down  for  no  fault  but 
superfluity  of  subject,  that  the  offending  portions  are  retained  from 
sheer  reluctance  to  destroy  beautiful  detail,  although  that  detail 
may,  if  left,  seriously  damage  the  appearance  and  art  value  of  the 
whole  subject.  After  practising  photography  for  many  years,  I  have 
experienced  the  feeling  myself,  and  with  sundry  spasms  of  regret 
have  sliced  off  little  by  little  part  of  a  pretty  foreground  until  the 
picture  was  depleted  of  the  full  amount  I  had  in  the  first  instance 
thought  would  be  necessary  to  remove.  No  matter  how  crisp  and 
full  of  light  the  portion  may  be,  providing  it  interferes  with  the 
proper  balance  of  the  subject,  the  shears  must  be  ruthlessly  applied, 
shutting  our  eyes  to  everything  else  but  artistic  form,  which  must, 
if  possible,  be  secured  at  almost  any  cost,  if  we  mean  to  have  a 
picture  and  not  merely  a  photograph.  Of  course,  providing  our  work 
is  a  mere  topographical  representation,  there  are  other  considerations 
perhaps  more  important  than  the  purely  artistic,  at  the  same  time  we 
must  go  as  near  as  possible  to  the  correct  form,  as  a  judiciously 
trimmed  print  will  make  as  much  better  of  an  awkward  subject  as 
a  badly  trimmed  one  will  make  worse  of  it.  Photographers  more 
frequently  err  in  respect  of  an  unsuitable  proportion  of  foreground 
than  in  any  other  manner,  it  may  be  too  little  or  it  may  be  too 
much,  frequently  the  latter,  especially  when  the  idea  is  to  get 
a  picture  tne  full  size  of  the  plate.  I  believe  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  decide  precisely  and  definitely  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  subject 
that  will  make  the  best  picture,  by  examining  the  image  on  the 
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focussing  screen.  It  is  not  until  we  have  the  print  before  us  that  we 
can  satisfactorily  do  this,  and  even  then  it  takes  more  consideration 
than  might  he  supposed  would  be  necessary,  masking  off  a  slice  here 
and  a  slice  there  until  the  final  shape  is  determined  upon. 

The  fact  of  having  become  accustomed  to  work  with  plates  of 
definite  sizes,  and  making  our  photographs  to  fill  them  up  as  much  as 
possible,  irrespective  of  other  considerations,  has  been  a  prime 
factor  in  fostering  the  disinclination  to  cut  the  prints  down.  Mounts, 
too,  being  made  for  quarter-plate,  half-plate,  whole-plate,  See.,  sizes, 
has  also  influenced  the  makers  of  negatives  and  prints  to  make  them 
to  correspond  with  the  mounts.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  mounts  are 
in  the  market  that  are  not  made  in  accordance  with  the  usual  sizes 
of  the  plates ;  that  is,  if  we  purchase  them  ready-made,  with  paste- 
down  or  lithographed  tints,  or  ornamental  lines  and  borders.  A  plain 
board  will,  of  course,  suit  any  shape,  but  a  print,  quite  different  in 
proportion  to  the  usual  tints,  looks  very  ugly  when  attached  to 
them,  unless  the  prints  are  very  much  smaller  than  the  tints  they 
are  laid  on.  Taking  one  size  with  another,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  general  run  of  photograph  is  too  square  for  landscape 
pictures,  a  somewhat  longer  shape  would  be  preferable.  However, 
this  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  and  is  also  in  a  measure  regulated  by 
the  subject  itself,  or  ought  to  be  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  is. 
When  suitable,  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  longer  form  is,  that  it 
increases  the  effect  of  extent.  The  shape  termed  panoramic  gives 
1  he  widest  obtainable  by  trimming,  and  very  often  a  photograph  of 
this  kind  may  be  cut  from  a  squared  form  with  advantage,  making 
a  good  picture,  when  the  original  was  unsatisfactory.  The  pro¬ 
portions  of  a  panoramic  picture  may  be  anything  more  than  having 
the  length  twice  that  of  the  width.  It  is  especially  suitable  for 
f-ketches  of  flat  country,  or  river  scenes  when  there  are  no  tall 
objects  in  the  near  or  middle  distance;  if  there  are,  we  are  almost 
bound  to  adopt  a  square  form.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  picture 
looks  its  best  when  the  width  equals  its  height*;  perfectly  square  or 
circular  forms  are  only  occasionally  useful  in  landscapes,  and  even 
then  the  square  is  a  doubtful  advantage ;  probably  the  same  subject 
in  an  oblong  or  oval  would  have  a  more  pleasant  appearance. 

If  we  examine  many  artistic  and  delightful  etchings  and  en¬ 
gravings,  we  find  a  portion  bounded  by  the  segment  of  a  definite 
circle,  or  eccentric  shape,  and  the  rest  vignetted;  then,  the 
outside  form  is  unimportant,  and  is  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
case.  In  the  book,  or  in  whatever  it  may  be  mounted,  the  subject 
being  a  rule  to  itself,  and  independent  of  outside  trimming.  Tall, 
narrow  forms  are  only  applicable  to  tall  narrow  subjects,  floral  or 
decorative  photographs,  but  for  ordinary  landscapes  or  portraits  they 
are  quite  out  of  place.  If  three  or  four  of  this  upright  narrow 
shape  are  mounted  side  by  side,  the  conditions  are  altered,  and  they 
assume  the  more  ordinary  character,  the  outside  margins  or 
lines  of  the  whole  impress  one  with  the  general  effect,  and 
not  each  individual  picture,  which  singly  would  appear  un¬ 
satisfactory,  although,  together,  the  effect  is  pleasant  enough.  As  a 
rule,  the  horizon  line  regulates  the  amount  of  sky  and  foreground, 
the'position  of  which  is  dependent  on  the  height  of  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  but  in  a  photograph  this  rule  is  frequently  disregarded. 
For  instance,  a  photograph  taken  from  a  great  elevation  has 
frequently  a  much  larger  allowance  of  sky  than  it  ought  correctly 
to  have  ;  and  one  taken  from  a  very  low  point  of  view  may  have 
much  more.  There  is  no  absolute  rule  as  to  the  proportion  of  sky 
or  foreground  above  and  below  this  line,  but  one- third  of  the  width 
of  the  picture  above  the  horizon,  and  two-thirds  below  it,  is 
frequently  adopted  as  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  If  the  sky  and 
landscape  occupy  exactly  the  same  amount  of  space,  there  is  a 
formality  imparted  to  the  picture  better  avoided, 

When  the  upper  part  of  the  subject  is  well  filled  with  clouds,  a 
new  interest  is  added,  and  then  the  horizon  line  may  be  lower,  with 
advantage,  than  were  the  clouds  non-existent.  When  the  subject 
consists  principally  of  near  objects,  without  any  distance,  an 
imaginary  line  is  drawn  of  the  average  height  of  a  standing  figure, 
and  the  print  trimmed  to  suit  it. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  take  the  interior  of  large 
buildings  from  an  unusually  high  standpoint,  which  gives  an  unreal 
effect,  unless  there  is  something  that  unmistakably  indicates  the 
position  from  which  the  view  was  taken.  If  an  unobstructed  view 
can  be  had  from  the  floor’  the  general  effect  is,  in  my  opinion,  much 
better ;  even  if  we  have  to  tip  the  camera,  swing  the  back,  and  raise 
ihe  lens,  the  point  of  sight  still  remains  the  same.  There  are 
occasions  when  something  in  the  foreground  has  to  be  left  out ;  that 
ban  only  be  managed  by  adopting  a  high  standpoint,  or  it  may  be 
the  position  for  which  a  photograph  can  be  made  is  so  restricted 
that  the  elevated  position  is  imperative.  This  is,  however,  rather 
outside  the  subject  of  shape,  which  we  are  more  especially  con¬ 


sidering,  although  the  amount  of  floor  6pace  and  roof  has  a  very 
important  effect  on  the  results.  Too  much  trimmed  off  the  fort- 
ground  makes  a  building  seem  to  be  sinking  into  the  ground,  and 
too  little  gives  an  up-hill  appearance,  to  what  should  be  the  level. 
This  up-hill  look  is  frequently  seen  when  churches  and  similar 
buildings  are  taken  from  a  lofty  gallery;  it  is  not  that  the  perspective 
is  incorrect,  but  that  the  point  of  sight  is  unusual,  and  we  get  too 
little  foreground  to  make  a  pleasant  picture.  This  emphasises  the 
necessity  of  having  the  horizon  line  of  a  suitable  height,  so  that  the 
perspective  may  not  appear  distorted,  and  applies  to  all  architectural 
photographs,  especially  those  that  have  to  be  taken  from  a  near 
point  of  view,  for  no  trimming  will  get  rid  of  the  effect  of  an 
unsuitable  standpoint. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  architecture  too  great  importance  cannot 
be  laid  on  the  necessity  of  having  perpendicular  uprights  obtained 
only  by  properly  adjusting  the  dark  slide  so  that  it  is  truly  vertical 
and  level.  In  a  print  in  which  lines  that  ought  to  be  upright  incline- 
one  way  or  the  other  the  trimming  must  in  some  degree  be  managed 
to  counteract  the  inclination  ;  supposing  they  incline  inwards  at  the 
top,  the  trimming  must  be  slightly  inclined  too,  which  will  make  the 
top  edge  of  the  print  narrower  than  the  bottom  ;  in  mounting  the  toj . 
can  be  stretched  a  little,  so  that  the  want  of  uprightness  of  the  lines 
is  remedied,  and  the  mounted  print  will  be  more  correctly  rectilinear 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  uprights  are  so  much  out  of  truth 
that  it  is  impossible  to  stretch  the  paper  sufficiently  ;  in  this  case  the 
sides  of  the  prints  are  better  left  slightly  sloped,  which  will  apparently 
reduce  the  inclination  of  the  image,  and  so  be  better  than  accurate 
trimming  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  emphasise  the  fault . 
Eccentric  shapes  are  to  be  deprecated,  even  dome-shaped  tops  or  very 
much  rounded-off  top  corners  interfere  with  the  appearance  of  the 
subject;  but,  as  for  cushion  shape,  it  should  be  abolished  altogether,  it 
was  originally  introduced  to  cut  off  defective  corners,  as  also  was 
the  dome;  but  since  we  have  cleaner  manipulation  there  is  no¬ 
necessity  for  perpetuating  a  decidedly  ugly  shape.  The  only  place  in 
which  such  forms  are  not  very  objectionable  is  in  the  portrait 
miniature,  which  will  permit  the  use  of  such  shapes  that  for  other 
kinds  of  photographs  are  quite  out  of  the  question  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  trimming  of  portrait  subjects  is  governed  by  the  same  rules  as- 
landscapes  with  a  few  additional  precautions. 

The  oval  form  is  a  favourite  one  for  vignetted  heads  and  busts,, 
and,  when  the  boundary  line  is  not  too  close  to  the  subject,  very 
suitable ;  trimming  so  that  the  head  occupies  the  proper  position- 
both  with  reference  to  the  centre  and  the  pose  is  important.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  head  should  be  rather  above  the  centre  of  the- 
picture  and  never  below  it,  and  neve*'  trimmed  so  as  to  appear 
pitching  forward  or  backward,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  the  body  is- 
included  in  the  vignette,  although  the  pose  may  be  a  leaning  one,  the- 
picture  should  be  upright ;  this  especially  applies  to  full-length 
figures.  In  portraiture,  the  trimming  usually  is  secondary  to  the- 
mounting,  at  any  rate  it  is  the  determination  of  the  outside- 
boundaries  of  the  subject,  so  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  Squarer 
formsare  generally  more  applicable  to  portraiture  than  landscape  work;, 
narrow  oblongs,  either  horizontal  or  vertical,  more  rarely.  In  the  first,, 
a  reclining  figure  or  extended  group,  and  in  the  second  a  single  standing- 
figure  or  small  standing  group  are  most  appropriate.  But  for  all 
subjects  the  shape  is  controlled  by  the  composition  as  to  length 
and  breadth,  the  only  imperative  condition  is  that  it  shall  be 
symmetrical.  Edward  Dunmore. 


CO-OPERATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  photographic  trade  has  expanded  considerably  of  late  years,  and  is- 
rapidly  adding  to  itself  all  the  good  and  bad  features  of  modern  com¬ 
mercialism.  This  progress  is  shown  by  the  complaints  of  employers; 
that  work  is  harder  to  obtain,  profits  are  smaller,  and  that  competition 
grows  keener  every  day.  The  severe  struggle  to  make  photography  pay 
is  felt  by  assistants,  who  are  also  complaining  of  worse  conditions,, 
decreasing  wages,  and  a  general  want  of  consideration  in  the  treatment, 
they  receive  from  employers.  Both  master  and  man  are  seeking  to  form 
unions  to  protect  their  class  against  the  aggression  and  sharp  practices 
of  the  other.  All  this  follows  the  ordinary  laws  of  commercialism,  and- 
comes  from  the  development  of  photography  into  one  of  the  ordinary 
industries  of  the  country.  It  indicates  an  advance  from  the  nature  of  a. 
simple  unorganized  cottage  industry  towards  that  complex  aud  highly 
organized  condition  which  is  manifested  in  the  factory  system.  The 
factory  system  has  already  made  its  appearance  in  some  branches  of' 
photography,  such  as  enlarging,  view  work,  cheap  portraiture,  and  re¬ 
touching.  Every  branch  is  becoming  specialised,  and  a  worker  no  longer 
practises  the  trade  throughout,  but  confines  himself  to  a  single  branch. 
Such  division  of  labour  leads  directly  to  the  factory  system,  and  large) 
firms  are  becoming  common  who  employ  a,  great,  number  of  men  con- 
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stantly  working  at  one  thing  at  which  they  are  very  proficient.  These 
men  are  combined  under  one  head  or  manager,  and  the  firm  thus 
becomes  a  most  perfect  machine  for  producing  the  best  work  at  the 
cheapest  possible  cost. 

This  progress  towards  the  factory  system  is  the  main  tendency  of 
photography ;  but  at  the  present  moment,  due  to  various  causes,  of 
which  Polytechnic  teaching  is  the  chief,  there  is  also  a  minor  movement 
away  from  the  factory  system  and  division  of  labour.  Springing  up 
everywhere  we  see  a  great  number  of  small  masters  whose  existence 
almost  reduces  the  trade  to  the  condition  of  a  cottage  industry.  These 
master  men  employ  little  assistance  outside  their  own  families,  and  are 
satisfied  if  their  incomes  are  a  trifle  better  than  the  average  wage. 
However,  this  condition  cannot  last,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  many  of  these  small  masters  will  go  down  before  the  advance  of 
the  factory  system.  It  only  wants  the  men  to  arise  with  a  faculty  for 
organization  to  break  up  all  these  small  capitalists. 

The  factory  system,  although  having  great  advantages  over  indi¬ 
vidual  production,  is  one  of  the  evils  of  modern  commercialism ;  it 
increases  the  greed  of  employers,  reduces  the  workman  to  a  machine, 
and  destroys  individual  initiative.  To  remove  these  evils,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the  factory  system,  the  principle 
of  co-operation  was  formulated.  That  principle  maintains  that  all  the 
workers  in  a  society  shall  share  in  the  management,  receive  the  whole 
profits,  and  sustain  the  losses.  Many  so-called  co-operative  societies 
are  merely  so  in  name  and  not  in  principle,  but  there  are  also  many 
flourishing  societies  in  which  the  principle  of  co-operation  is  faithfully 
applied.  Whether  competing  against  the  factory  system  or  the  more  en¬ 
lightened  co-operation,  the  individual  producer  is  at  a  disadvantage, 
and,  under  equal  conditions,  will  be  forced  out  of  the  struggle. 

The  majority  of  co-operative  societies  are  simply  distributors,  and  not 
manufacturers  of  goods.  A  little  consideration  will  show  why  it  is  more 
difficult  to  carry  on  a  co-operative  productive  than  a  distributive  society, 
yet  many  of  these  co-operative  productive  societies  are  working  well  and 
supplanting  the  usual  capitalist  and  factory  system  of  production.  For 
instance,  in  the  boot  trade  at  Kettering  and  other  towns  in  the  Midlands, 
these  societies  are  managed,  and  the  stock  owned,  by  working  shoe¬ 
makers,  who  are,  in  consequence,  much  better  off  both  as  regards  wages 
and  conditions  of  labour  than  if  working  in  a  shoe  manufactory. 

A  study  of  these  various  efforts  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
similar  methods  could  be  most  successfully  applied  to  photography,  and 
would  add  greatly  to  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  workers 
engaged.  Co-operative  photography  has  never  yet  been  tried,  though  I 
believe  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  lady  at  Maidstone  to  form  a  society. 
This  is  somewhat  remarkable,  for  few  trades  appear  to  be  so  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  method  of  production,  and  in  few  trades  exist  the  same 
proportion  of  isolated  master  men  who  could  work  more  economically 
and  with  more  profit  by  combining  their  resources. 

Photography  would,  of  course,  come  under  the  head  of  co-operative 
production,  the  more  difficult  case  ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  I  will  indicate 
some  of  the  reasons  which  lead  me  to  think  it  would  add  one  more  to  the 
successes,  and  not  the  failures,  of  co-operation.  Many  attempts  at  co¬ 
operation  have  failed  through  bad  work  and  mismanagement.  In  a 
photographic  business  both  these  defects  can  be  immediately  dealt  with 
and  remedied  before  much  harm  is  done.  Bad  work  carries  its  own 
condemnation  with  it,  and  bad  management  soon  brings  confusion. 
This  confusion  from  mismanagement  comes  from  the  character  of  photo¬ 
graphic  work  as  a  continuous  process.  To  produce  a  photograph  our 
methods  must  be  so  adjusted  that  they  work  like  a  well-arranged 
machine.  When  once  the  process  is  started,  the  slightest  failure  in  a 
single  part  upsets  the  whole  scheme.  Operator,  retoucher,  printer  are 
like  the  wheels  in  a  watch,  all  must  move  if  one  is  started.  The  sitter 
once  taken,  the  remaining  work  must  follow  to  completion.  Photo¬ 
graphy,  therefore,  is,  by  its  very  nature,  a  co-operative  process.  This 
highly  organised  state  of  photography  reduces  the  duties  of  management 
to  a  minimum,  and  we  see  this  in  actual  practice,  for  the  head  of  many  a 
large  business  does  the  operating  himself,  as  well  as  fulfilling  his  duties 
as  manager.  In  general  trade  this  would  not  be  possible,  the  work  of  a 
manager  demanding  the  whole  time  and  attention  of  the  principal.  In 
photography,  however,  it  is  usual  to  combine  the  two  functions  of  work¬ 
man  and  manager.  In  a  co-operative  firm  the  duties  of  management 
could  be  still  further  simplified  by  each  section  doing  its  own,  and  in 
this  way  the  co-operators  would  be  at  little  expense  for  wages  of 
management. 

Bad  work  can  always  be  detected,  because,  in  past  work,  there  is  a 
standard  to  which  present  work  can  be  compared  ;  and,  practically,  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  photographic  work.  The 
check  of  one  worker  upon  another  aids  in  this  result,  the  operator  soon 
detecting  a  falling  off  in  the  printing,  and,  a  printer  being  the  first  to 
complain  of  faulty  negatives,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  each  to  secure  the 
finest  work  from  the  other.  By  experience  it  will  be  found  that  a  photo¬ 
grapher  can  have  no  more  exacting  critic  than  those  with  whom  he  is 
working.  From  bad  work  and  mismanagement,  I  see  no  good  reasons 
to  expect  the  failure  of  any  scheme  of  co-operative  photography,  carried 
out  by  thoroughly  qualified  workers  ;  in  fact,  these  two  main  sources  of 
failure  are  not  such  grave  objeciions  against  co-operative  photography. 

The  first  gain  from  any  scheme  of  co-operative  photography  would  be 
financial.  The  principal  difficulty  to  be  met  in  all  photographic  ventures 
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is  the  primary  outlay  for  apparatus,  accessories,  and  stock.  Economy  in, 
these  respects  cripples  all  future  action,  and  leads  to  complete  failure  ;  but 
this  obstacle  would  be  readily  overcome  by  the  intending  co-operators 
adding  their  small  means  and  making  one  respectable  total.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  many  an  operator  or  printer  commences  business  with  an  outlay 
of  about  100?.  With  this  amount  he  is  quite  unable  to  purchase  a  very 
extensive  outfit,  and  in  consequence  he  is  compelled  to  limit  himself  to  a. 
single  class  of  work.  For  a  large  proportion  of  his  trade  he  must  hire 
apparatus,  or  put  it  out  to  be  done,  because  he  possesses  no  con¬ 
venience  for  doing  it  himself.  He  is  thus  paying  wages  for  work  he 
might  do  himself  had  he  the  necessary  appliances ;  but,  supposing  an 
operator,  retoucher,  and  printer  combine  their  means  and  start  with  an. 
outlay  of  from  300?.  to  400?.,  they  can  commence  with  a  practically  com¬ 
plete  outfit,  able  to  do  all  the  ordinary  work  of  the  trade,  and  with  the 
conveniences  for  doing  a  very  large  quantity.  In  the  end  this  will  pay, 
first,  because  they  take  the  first  profit,  and  the  only  profit,  on  all  they  do  ;. 
secondly,  because,  when  one  branch  is  slack,  another  will  be  busy.  The 
single  man  loses  both  these  advantages,  for  he  must  share  with  many 
others  the  profits  on  a  large  part  of  his  output. 

A  good  outfit  having  once  been  secured,  it  will  remain  in  working- 
condition  for  some  years,  and  the  remaining  heavy  expenses  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  to  be  constantly  met,  will  be  wages  and  materials.  Leaving  aside 
material,  and  considering  wages,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  eo-operatcrs- 
would  gain  on  this,  the  largest  item  of  expenditure  in  a  photographic 
business.  .  Profits  coming  solely  from  the  skill  of  the  workmen,  and. 
varying  with  the  rate  of  wages,  it  follows  that,  the  members  having  every 
inducement  to  display  the  highest  skill,  the  maximum  profit  will  be 
made  for  the  lowest  wage;  but,  supposing  the  operators  pay  themselves- 
the  ordinary  wage,  they  are  then  obtaining  underpaid  labour,  and  their 
profits  swell  by  the  exact  amount  of  the  difference  between  the  value  of 
capitalist  labour  and  co-operative  labour.  Hence,  in  a  co-operative  society, 
m  which  the  skill  resides  in  the  owners,  the  maximum  of  work  is  obtained, 
for  the  minimum  wage,  and  the  largest  possible  profit  is  made. 

In  materials,  likewise,  a  saving  might  be  effected,  and  the  waste  re¬ 
duced  to  the  minimum. 

To  avoid  waste  of  material,  and  also  waste  of  time,  is  of  first  con¬ 
sideration  in  any  business  doing  a  high  class  of  work,  and  we  may  be* 
sure  that  the  waste  would  be  the  least  possible  amongst  workers  who- 
were  directly  interested  in  avoiding  bad  work.  Waste  of  time,  in  like- 
manner,  would  be  small ;  every  ray  of  daylight  would  be  utilised,  and  in. 
no  trade  is  it  so.  necessary  to  catch  the  fleeting  sunshine  as  in  photo¬ 
graphy — -in  fact,  it  is  the  first  element  of  commercial  success. 

A  society  of  photographers,  working  on  co  -  operative  principles, 
would  thus  be  certain  to  attain,  in  a  high  degree,  good  work,, 
economy,  and  dispatch,  and  these  are  the  elements  of  success.  Manage¬ 
ment  and  business  acuteness  are  of  secondary  importance  as  distinct 
factors,  for  they  are  contained  in  the  former.  Workmen  possessing  the 
necessary  skill  are  quite  as  able  to  secure  the  profits  on  that  skill  as 
any  of  the.  capitalists,  totally  ignorant  of  photography,  who  is  at  present 
exacting  his  wages  of  management. 

In  co-operation  might  also  be  found  a  remedy  for  some  of  those  griev¬ 
ances  of  which  assistants  are  repeatedly  complaining,  for  there  can, 
be  no  question  that,  if  nothing  more  were  obtained,  the  improved  con  ¬ 
ditions  of  the  workmen  would  repay  those  who  made  the  venture. 

John  A.  Bandahu 


'  EFFECTS  OF  BICHROMATES  ON  THE  SKIN. 

[Autotype  Notes.] 

Questions  are  frequently  asked  at  demonstrations  of  the  carbon  prccessv. 
and  in  the  photographic  press,  as  to  the  ill  effects  the  bicchromate  salt 
is  likely  to  have  on  its  users.  As  carbon  printing  is  rapidly  extending 
amongst  amateurs,  as  well  as  professionals,  this  seems  a  proper  subject, 
to  be  deal  with  in  Autotype  Notes.  I  am  one  who  has  suffered  somewhat 
severely  from  the  bichromate,  as  well  as  seen  its  effects,  and  non-effects, 
on  others.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  its  injurious  effects  are  com¬ 
paratively  rare,  for  I  have  many  friends,  who  have  worked  the  carbon 
process  for  many  hours  daily  for  twenty  years  and  more,  who  have 
experienced  no  inconvenience  whatever,  while  others,  after  a  few  months, 
have  suffered  severely.  In  no  instance,  however,  have  I  known  any~ 
trouble  to  arise  where  the  process  is  worked  only  on  an  amateur  scale. 

The  pernicious  effects  of  the  bichromate  may  be  experienced  in  two- 
ways,  each  distinct  from  the  other ;  that  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  W.  B. 
Richardson,  who  has  gone  somewhat  deeply  into  the  matter,  and  my  un¬ 
pleasant  experience  quite  confirms  it.  The  first  form  is  from  the  use  of' 
cold,  strong  solutions,  such  as  those  used  for  sensitising  carbon  tissue, 
paper  for  photo-lithography,  &c. ;  the  other  from  warm,  dilute  solutions, 
such  as  result  from  the  continuous  development  of  carbon  prints  in  the- 
same  water.  The  former  is  only  likely  to  cause  trouble  when  there  is  an 
abrasion  of  the  skin.  Then  the  salt  causes  a  smarting,  may  set  up 
inflammation,  cause  festering,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  ulceration.  This, 
latter  often  results  in  a  deep  and  painful  wound,  exceedingly  difficult  to 
heal.  The  second  trouble  takes  the  form  of  a  skin  disease,  and  has  been 
termed  the  “  bichromate  disease.” 

The  first  symptom  of  that  is  an  irritation  of  the  skin  at  the  back  of,, 
and  between,  the  fingers ;  slight  at  first,  but,  if  neglected,  increasing 
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later  with  the  appearance  of  minute  watery  pustules.  The  skin  then 
becomes  dry,  and  afterwards  exfoliates  in  bran-like  scales.  In  the  more 
acute  stages  of  the  disease  mattery  pustules  form,  the-  skin  dries  up  like 
hard  leather,  and  cracks  into  painful  sores,  particularly  on  the  joints 
when  bent.  The  skin  then  peals  off  in  thick  scales  not  unlike  the  shell 
of  a  shrimp.  At  this  stage  the  itching  is  almost  unbearable.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  consoling  that  the  bichromate  disease  is  quite  a  local  one,  as  it  does 
not  extend  beyond  those  parts  that  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
solutions — the  hands,  wrists,  and  forearms,  and  there  only  where  the 
skin  is  thinnest.  I  have  never  known  the  palms  of  the  hands  to  be 
affected.  In  some  phases  of  the  disease  it  closely  resembles  a  form  of 
psoriasis,  and  has,  before  now,  been  mistaken  for  it. 

■  Remedial  measures. — In  the  first  form  of  trouble,  bathing  the  part  in 
warm  water,  to  which  is  added  a  little  ammonia,  followed  by  bread  and 
water  poultices ;  if  taken  in  time,  this  treatment  will  usually  effect  a  cure. 
If,  however,  it  does  not,  and  there  is  an  appearance  of  ulceration,  a  doctor 
should  be  consulted  without  delay.  With  regard  to  the  cure  of  the 
cutaneous  disease,  none  is  known  to  the  medical  profession.  There  is, 
however,  a  simple  and  efficacious  one,  namely,  to  avoid  further  contact 
with  the  bichromate,  and  nature  herself  will  quickly  work  a  cure.  This 
may  be  done  by  working,  in  future,  in  indiarubber  gloves. 

Palliatives. — If,  at  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  the  affected  parts  have 
a  little  of  the  strong  nitrate  of  mercury  thinly  applied,  though  well 
rubbed  into  the  skin,  and  future  contact  with  the  bichromate  be  avoided, 
as  a  rule,  no  further  inconvenience  will  be  experienced.  In  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  stages  of  the  disease  the  following  lotion  will  be  found  to  greatly 
allay  the  irritation: — Alcohol,  5  ounces  ;  carbolic  acid  (crystallised),  40 
grains  ;  glycerine,  \  ounce.  If  the  skin  is  much  cracked,  this  lotion  may 
cause  considerable  smarting,  in  which  case  it  may  be  diluted  with  water, 
or  a  dilute  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  may  be  used  instead.  When 
the  hands  are  washed,  a  carbolic  oil  soap  is  preferable  to  all  others,  as  it 
allays  the  irritation,  and  at  the  same  time  softens  the  hard  skin. 

Precautionary  measures. — After  sensitising  tissue,  always  wash  the 
hands,  before  exposing  them  to  a  strong  light,  in  water  to  which  a  little 
liquor  ammonite  has  been  added,  and  afterwards  in  warm  water.  The 
ammonia  will  take  the  stain  out  of  the  skin  and  nails.  If  there  happens 
to  be  an  abrasion  of  the  skin,  a  smarting  will  be  felt;  then,  after  the 
washing,  the  place  should  be  well  sucked  for  a  few  minutes,  and,  if  further 
pam  is  felt,  the  part  must  be  poulticed  at  bedtime.  After  finishing 
development  wash  the  hands  and  arms,  if  they  have  been  in  contact  with 
the  developing  water,  in  warm  water,  using  a  carbolic  oil  soap  and  a  hard 
nail  brush.  When  these  simple  precautions  are  taken,  and  the  old 
proverb,  “  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,”  is  kept  in  mind,  there  is  little, 
if  any,  fear  of  ill  effects  from  carbon  printing  even  when  it  is  practised 
continuously  and  on  a  large  scale.  I  speak  feelingly  on  this  point,  as  the 
total  neglect  of  them  for  a  long  period  entailed  very  serious  incon¬ 
veniences  on  myself.  E.  W.  Foxlee. 

- + - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  COLOUR.* 

The  first  step  in  the  tricolour  process  consists  in  making  three  nega¬ 
tives  of  the  subject,  which  are  exactly  alike  in  form,  but  each  different 
from  the  others  in  that  its  opacity  represents  different  kinds  of  colour. 
They  are  similar  in  this  respect  (which  is  true  of  all  negatives),  that  all 
are  transparent  in  regions  corresponding  to  black  in  the  original,  and  all 
opaque  in  regions  corresponding  to  white ;  but  here  the  likeness  ends : 
one  must  be  further  transparent  in  regions  corresponding  to  red,  another 
in  those  corresponding  to  yellow,  and  the  third  in  those  corresponding  to 
blue.  To  accomplish  this,  various  kinds  of  sensitisation  and  filtration 
are  necessary.  The  fundamental  conditions  to  be  considered  are  these  : 
First,  black  will  always  be  represented  in  a  negative  by  transparency,  and 
white  always  by  opacity ;  and,  second,  the  superposition  of  red,  yellow, 
and  blue  transparent  pigments  on  white  paper  produces  black,  while  the 
absence  of  all  three  will,  of  course,  leave  the  paper  white  ;  therefore, 
whatever  be  the  process  of  printing,  this  common  or  black,  representing 
transparency  of  the  three  negatives,  must  have  corresponding  to  it  the 
three  pigment  impressions;  and,  further,  the  common  or  white,  repre¬ 
senting  opacity,  must  have  corresponding  to  it  none  of  the  three  pigments. 

The  transparency,  then,  of  each  negative  represents  the  extent  and 
degree  of  distribution  of  a  particular  pigment.  The  red-printing  nega¬ 
tive  is  transparent  for  black  and  red,  but  opaque,  for  yellow,  blue,  and 
white ;  the  yellow-printing  negative  is  transparent  for  black  and  yellow, 
but  opaque  for  red,  blue,  and  white ;  and  the  blue-printing  negative  is 
transparent  for  black  and  blue,  but  opaque  for  red,  yellow,  and  white* 
And,  since  opacity  results  from  the  action  of  light,  while  transparency 
means  the  absence  of  such  action,  it  follows  that  each  negative  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  action  of  white  light  minus  that  particular  colour  which  is 
to  be  printed  by  it.  In  other  words,  the  colour  of  the  light  which 
produces  each  negative  is  complementary  to  the  colour  of  the  pigment 
printed  by  the  plate  made  from  it.  An  ordinary  plate  will  not  serve  to 
make  one  of  the  negatives.  Such  a  plate,  however,  is  almost  invariably 
*  Concluded  from  page  346. 


used,  and  this  means  the  underlaying  of  all  the  red  pigment  with  the 
yellow.  An  attempt  to  correct  this  error  is  made  by^  using  a  red  ink 
containing  more  or  less  blue,  to  neutralise  the  warm  effect  caused  bv  the 
yellow,  but  much  of  the  luminosity,  and  many  of  the  delicate  effects 
especially  in  the  tints,  are  lost  by  this  compromise.  The  artist’s  severe 
criticism  of  the  process  with  regard  to  this  point  is  certainly  most  just. 
This  arrangement  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  yellow  -hould 
be  printed  first,  and  the  aim  seems  to  be  to  bury  it  just  as  deep  a-- 
possible.  Such  should  not  be  the  case,  but  rather,  provided  the  pigment 
are  equally  pure  and  transparent,  any  order  of  superposition  ought  to 
give  the  same  result.  But  there  will  be  no  such  fault  if  the  third  plate 
is  properly  sensitised  and  exposed. 

A  very  interesting  fact  in  connexion  with  this  subject  seems  to  have 
been  .quite  overlooked.  In  producing  coloured  pictures  in  pigments,  or 
by  light  in  the  lantern,  distinct,  visible  colours  are  substituted  for  various 
regions  of  the  spectrum  with  reference  to  correspondence  of  colour 
either  when  separate  or  when  in  combination;  consequently,  the  ultra 
violet  light  must  be  taken  into  account,  so  that  its  very  marked  chemical 
action  may  not  result  in  the  introduction  of  one  or  more  of  the  colours 
in  places  and  proportions  wholly  foreign  to  the  original.  This  is  of 
especial  importance  in  making  a  coloured  lantern  picture,  and  must  be 
provided  against,  by  barring  out  the  ultra-violet  action. 

The  mechanical  part  of  the  process  consists  in  preparing  a  plate  from 
each  of  these  three  negatives,  from  which  an  impression  in  ink  may  be 
transferred  to  paper.  Red,  yellow,  and  blue  ink  is  then  applied  to  the 
respective  plates,  and  the  three  impressions  are  successively  superposed 
on  white  paper,  care  being  taken  to  have  them  registered  exactly. 

Of  the  many  perplexing  problems  which  present  themselves  when  i 
comes  to  the  printing  operation,  we  can  say  nothing  here.  To  print  from 
gelatine  seems  to  be  the  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  method  for  experi¬ 
ment,  although  the  difficulty  in  controlling  the  quantity  of  ink  is  a  very 
serious  one.  If  the  right  materials  are  used  and  the  work  is  properly 
done,  the  printed  picture  thus  produced  will  be  a  very  exact  reproduction 
of  the  original  in  colour.  In  actual  practice  there  are  a  number  of  di  fli 
culties,  as  yet  not  entirely  mastered,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
majority  of  coloured  pictures  made  in  this  way  only  approximate  to  the 
desired  result.  But  this  may,  in  all  justice,  be  said  of  it,  that  the  theory 
fs  sound,  and  that  it  is  the  only  practical  method  so  far  discovered  by 
which  a  permanent  coloured  picture  can  be  produced  by  the  aid  of  the- 
camera.  Photography  is  made,  not  only  to  select  the  proper  colours,  but 
to  distribute  them  correctly  as  well.  A  simple  illustration  may  serve  to 
clear  up  some  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  process.  Let  it  be  required 
to  make  a  coloured  picture  of  a  bouquet  of  threa  flowers,  one  red,  one 
yellow,  and  one  blue,  with  a  green  leaf  or  two,  all  tied  up  with  a  white 
ribbon,  and  arranged  with  a  black  background  ;  not  a  very  artistic  group,. 
I  must  admit,  but  it  best  serves  our  purposes.  The  three  negatives  are 
taken  and  the  printing  plates  prepared,  each  of  which  is  rolled  with  it;-, 
proper  ink.  The  picture  is  to  be  made  on  white  paper,  and  we  understand 
that  red,  yellow,  and  blue  pigments  all  three  combined,  produce  black 
What  is  each  plate  to  do  ?  It  is  evident  that  all  three  plates  must  spread 
ink  over  that  part  of  the  paper  which  is  to  represent  the  background,  for 
that  is  black.  Again,  none  of  them  must  leave  any  ink  on  the  space 
where  the  white  ribbon  belongs  in  the  picture.  The  space  for  the  red 
flower  must  receive  red  ink  only,  and  so  with  the  yellow  and  blue  flower 
spaces,  each  of  which  must  be  printed  with  the  one  colour  only,  and,  as- 
for  the  green  leaf  space,  that  must  receive  both  yellow  and  blue  ink,  and 
the  resulting  colour  will  be  green  ;  that  is,  each  plate  has  certain 
portions  of  its  surface  blank,  so  that  it  does  not  obtrude  its  colour  where 
it  does  not  belong. 

The  production  of  a  coloured  picture  with  the  lantern,  by  the  use  of' 
three  slides,  is  based  on  the  same  principles  ;  but  there  are  certain  im¬ 
portant  differences  in  the  negatives.  That  the  differences  are  very  con¬ 
siderable  is  not  difficult  to  see ;  notwithstanding  which,  some  eminent, 
experimenters  have  come  to  the  remarkable  conclusion  that  a  set  of 
negatives  which  are  correct  for  a  coloured  print  are  equally  good  for  a 
lantern  picture  and  vice  versa.  This  seems  strange,  for  it  may  easily  be 
shown  that  not  a  single  negative  in  the  print  set  is  duplicated  in  the  set 
from  which  the  lantern  slides  are  made.  To  make  this  set,  an  ordinary 
plate  may  be  used  for  one  negative,  and  it  is  exposed  with  a  filter  which 
cuts  off  the  ultra-violet  rays  only.  It  corresponds  very  closely  to  the 
ordinary  negative,  but  the  ultra-violet  action  must  be  suppressed,  else 
violet  light  will  be  substituted  for  what  was  invisible  in  the  original,  a 
very  common  fault  with  triple  lantern  pictures.  The  second  negative  is 
made  from  a  correct  orthochromatic  plate,  and  a  plate  sensitised  to  red  is 
used  for  the  third. 

The  positive  used  in  the  red  lantern  is  transparent,  not  only  to  the-- 
pure  red,  but  also  to  the  red  in  composition  in  the  orange  and  yellow  ;  th. 
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one  in  the  green  lantern  transmits,  besides  the  pure  green,  the  component 
green  in  the  orange,  yellow,  and  blue ;  while  the  violet  slide  transmits 
pure  violet  and  the  violet  ingredient  of  the  blue. 

There  is  one  other  point  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  so-called 
orthochromatic  plate.  The  name  signifies  correct  colour  value.  By  that 
is  meant  a  true  representation  of  the  luminosity,  as  measured  by  the 
•eye,  of  the  various  parts  and  colours  of  the  object  photographed,  when 
’reproduced  in  the  black-and-white  monochrome.  Photographic  action  is 
regulated  far  more  by  the  kind  of  colour,  the  hue,  than  by  luminosity. 
'On  the  whole,  the  most  luminous,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  most 
•effective  colour  ingredient  in  a  coloured  object  or  group  is  the  yellow, 
’the  blue,  as  a  rule,  being  inferior.  If,  then,  any  one  colour  class  to  be 
represented  by  light  i3  to  be  luminous  in  the  monochrome,  it  should 
be  the  yellow,  and  not  the  blue,  as  is  the  case  in  all  ordinary  photographs. 
Sensitisation  to  yellow  and  proper  infiltration  accomplish  this  result.  It 
is  always  necessary  to  use  a  filter,  however,  in  order  to  prevent  the  action 
of  the  blue-violet,  which,  together  with  the  yellow,  would  destroy  the 
balance  in  the  monochrome,  too  much  being  represented  as  light.  If  the 
colours  be  grouped,  as  before,  into  the  blacks,  reds,  yellows,  blues,  and 
whites,  and  two  of  these  groups,  one  of  which  is  the  white,  be  represented 
as  light,  and  the  other  three,  which  include  the  black,  be  represented  as 
dark,  the  resulting  monochrome  seems  to  be  well  balanced. 

An  ordinary  plate  produces  two  groups,  the  whites  and  blues,  as  light 
regions  ;  a  good  orthochromatic  plate  without  a  filter  reproduces  three 
(groups,  the  whites,  blues,  and  yellows,  as  light  regions,  while  the  same, 
with  an  orange  filter,  reproduces  the  white  and  yellow  as  light,  and  the 
blues,  reds,  and  blacks  as  dark  parts,  thus  preserving  the  balance  and 
giving  a  true  orthochromatic  result  in  the  monochrome. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  the  subject  of  photography 
of  colour  furnishes  a  most  interesting  and  profitable  field  for  investigation 
and  study.  It  is  of  much  worth  to  the  scientist  in  dealing  with  the  many 
subtle  phases  of  the  nature  of  light.  Of  no  less  imDortance  is  it  to  the 
artist,  who  frankly  acknowledges  the  aid  derived  from  the  analysis 
and  synthesis  of  light  by  this  means,  and  its  bearing  on  the  nature 
■of  pigment  colour.  But  the  greatest  value  probably  lies  in  the  promise 
■of  its  becoming  a  means  of  true  education  of  the  resthetic  sense  with 
reference  to  that  much -neglected,  not  to  say  greatly  abused,  aspect,  the 
■colour  quality.  Professor  J.  Stewart  Gibson. 


THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 

The  Forty-first  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  will  be  held  from 
September  28  to  November  12,  1896,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Roval  Society 
-of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 

Admission. 

The  Exhibition  will  be  inaugurated  on  Saturday,  September  26,  by  a 
Private  View,  followed  in  the  evening  by  a  Conversazione. 

The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  from 
Monday,  September  28,  until  Thursday,  November  12.  Admission  (from 
ten  a.m.  till  five  p.m.),  Is.  It  will  also  be  open  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturday  evenings,  when  lantern  slides  may  be  shown  ;  admission 
^from  seven  to  ten  p.m.),  6d. 

Members  have  free  admission  at  any  time.  They  receive  ten  tickets 
for  their  friends,  available  either  in  the  day  or  the  evening,  and  can  pur¬ 
chase  additional  tickets  at  half  price.  Members  of  affiliated  societies 
can  purchase  tickets  at  half-price  of  their  respective  Secretaries.  Every 
exhibitor  receives  a  season  ticket  and  a  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition. 

Medals. 

Medals  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Judges.  Exhibitors  may 
state  whether  they  wish  their  exhibits  to  go  before  the  Judges  in  the  Art 
•or  the  Technical  Section,  or  both.  The  Exhibition  will  be  conducted 
according  to  the  rules  adopted  at  the  Conference  of  Judges. 

The  under-mentioned  gentlemen  have  been  elected  by  the  Members  of 
the  Society  to  act  as  Judges,  and  have  consented  to  serve  : — 

Art  Section. — Mr.  F.  P.  Cembrano,  jun.,  Colonel  J.  Gale,  Messrs.  B. 
W.  Leader,  A.R.A.,  G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A. ,  and  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A. 

Technical  Section. — Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. , 
Messrs.  Chapman  Jones,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  and  Andrew  Pringle,  F.R.M.S. 

General  Regulations. 

Photographs. — Each  exhibitor  must  fill  up  the  entry  form  supplied  by 
the  Society,  and  send  it  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
12,  Hanover- square,  London,  W.  Information  as  to  particulars  should 
be  given  with  any  work  produced  by  a  special  process  of  the  exhibitor. 

At  the  back  of  each  frame  must  be  written  the  name  and  address  of  the 
■exhibitor,  with  the  title  or  description  of  the  photograph,  and  the  number 
^if  there  are  more  than  one)  to  which  it  refers  in  the  entry  form.  The 
trout  of  the  frame  or  picture  may  have  the  exhibitor’s  name,  and  the 
title  of  the  picture,  neatly  inscribed  upon  it,  and  this  only.  To  avoid, 
xlamage  to  other  frames,  it  is  requested  that  all  frames  have  sunken 


backboard,  with  the  fastening  nails  not  pc  jecting,  and  the  backs  covered 
with  thick  brown  paner. 

Lantern  slides  will  not  be  eligible  for  award  unless  both  the  negatives 
and  slides  are  the  work  of  the  exhibitor.  Frames  will  be  provided  for 
them. 

Negatives,  transparencies,  photo-mechanical  prints,  stereoscopic  work, 
photographs  of  purely  scientific  interest,  and  photographs  coloured  by 
scientific  or  mechanical  means  will  be  admitted.  Photographs  in  Oxford 
frames,  photographs  already  shown  in  any  public  Exhibition  within  the 
London  postal  district,  and  photographs  coloured  by  hand  are  not  eligible 
for  admission.  Excessive  breadth  in  frames  or  mounts,  silvered  or  oval 
frames,  or  projecting  mouldings,  are  undesirable,  and  may  prevent  photo- ' 
graphs  from  obtaining  the  position  they  otherwise  merit.  It  is  generally 
desirable  that  each  photograph  be  separately  framed. 

All  working  up  of  photographs  by  hand,  except  mere  spotting,  is  un¬ 
desirable,  and  may  cause  the  rejection  of  the  exhibit. 

Aoparatus. — Each  exhibitor  must  fill  up  the  entry  form  supplied  by  the 
Society.  A  removable  card  must  be  attached  to  the  exhibit  containing 
the  name  of  the  exhibitor  and  the  number  to  which  it  refers  in  the  entry 
form.  Attention  is  requested  to  this  regulation,  as,  without  it,  the 
description  of  the  apparatus  may  not  appear  in  the  catalogue.  The 
exhibitor  should  fasten  on  each  exhibit  a  small  adhesive  label  containing 
his  name  only. 

No  apparatus  will  be  admitted  that  has  been  shown  in  the  Society’s 
previous  Exhibitions  unless  it  has  some  new  detail.  All  apparatus  must 
be  concisely  described,  and  a  list  of  the  novel  details  given.  Apparatus 
that  has  already  been  shown  at  London  Exhibitions  may  be  refused. 

Sales. — The  prices  of  the  exhibits  will  be  published  in  the  catalogue  so 
far  as  they  are  furnished  by  the  exhibitors.  Exhibits  not  priced  on  the 
entry  form  will  be  indicated  as  being  “not  for  sale.”  Fifteen  per  cent, 
commission  will  be  deducted  on  sales. 

Foreign  Exhibitors  are  invited  to  contribute.  They  will  not  be  charged 
for  wall  space.  The  Society  will  provide  frames  or  portfolios  during  the 
Exhibition  for  approved  photographs. 

Reception  of  Exhibits  — Exhibits  sent  by  carrier  must  be  carriage  paid , 
and  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Photographic  Society,  12,  Han- 
over-square,  London,  W. ,  and  must  arrive  on  or  before  Wednesday, 
September  9. 

Exhibits  sent  by  hand  will  be  received  at  12,  Hancver-square,  W. , 
only  from  nine  a.m.  to  nine  p.m.  on  Thursday,  September  10,  after 
which  time  and  date  no  exhibit  can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  received 
for  competition. 

Very  large  frames  and  bulky  or  fragile  apparatus  may  be  delivered  at 
the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  if  special  arrangement,  beforehand,  is 
made  with  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

Removal  of  Exhibits. — Exhibits  received  in  packing  cases  will  be 
repacked  and  dispatched  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition. 

Exhibits  delivered  by  hand  must  be  fetched  away  on  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed,  due  notice  of  which  will  be  sent  to  the  exhibitors. 

Particular  attention  is  requested  to  the  removal  of  exhibits  on  the  day 
appointed.  If  not  taken  away  then,  considerable  expense  will  be  in¬ 
curred  in  removing  and  warehousing.  This  expense  will  be  charged  to 
the  exhibitor.  Exhibitors  can  have  their  pictures  packed  in  a  case  and 
sent  by  carrier,  by  giving  instructions  io  the  Assistant  Secretary  and 
paying  the  cost. 

Charges. 

The  privileges  mentioned  below  are  accorded  to  members  of  the  Society 
whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear,  and  are  granted  to  them  in  their 
individual  capacity  only.  A  firm  or  company  exhibiting  in  their  cor¬ 
porate  capacity  is  treated  as  a  non-member,  although  one  or  more 
members  of  the  firm  may  be  members  of  the  Society. 

Wall  Space. — No  charge  will  he  made  to  members  of  the  Society. 
To  non-members  a  charge  of  Is.  psr  square  foot,  and  to  members  of 
affiliated  societies  a  charge  of  6d.  per  square  foot,  will  be  made  for  wall 
space.  To  obtain  this  reduction,  the  entry  form  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  membership  voucher  bearing  the  affiliation  stamp.  The  minimum 
charge  in  each  case  is  5s.  Lantern  slides  and  transparencies  will  be 
charged  as  for  pictures.  Twelve  lantern  slides  are  calculated  as  equal  to 
one  square  foot.  Postal  orders  to  pay  for  the  wall  space  required  must 
accompany  the  entry  form,  and,  should  any  of  the  photographs  not  be 
accepted,  the  due  proportion,  in  excess  of  the  minimum  charge,  will  be 
returned.  The  charge  for  wall  space  to  those  exhibitors  who  may  be 
elected  as  members  of  the  Society  before  the  end  of  the  year  will 
be  remitted,  and  the  amount  paid  credited  to  their  entrance  fee  and 
subscription. 

Apparatus. — The  apparatus  will  be  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
an  attendant,  who  will  be  ready  to  furnish  explanations  to  visitors  during 
the  whole  time  the  Exhibition  is  open.  Eacfi  apparatus  exhibit  will  be 
described  in  the  catalogue,  and,  where  thought  desirable,  illustrated. 
The  charge  to  members  will  be  at  the  rate  of  os.  for  each  piece  of  appa¬ 
ratus  or  square  foot  of  table  or  floor  space  (whichever  is  greater),  wnn  a 
minimum  charge  of  10s.  The  rate  to  non-members  will  be  at  10s.,  with 
a  minimum  charge  of  20s.  These  charges  must  be  enclosed  with  the 
entry  form,  or  the  exhibit  will  not  be  received.  If  a  case  of  apparatdi 
is -accepted  for  exhibition,  each  item  contained  in  it  will  be  treated  as  a 
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separate  exhibit  and  bo  catalogued  and  charged  for,  except  when  the  items 
"naturally  form  a  single  exhibit ;  as,  for  example,  a  hand  camera,  in¬ 
cluding  the  camera  and  lens,  or  an  apparatus  with  parts  of  it  shown 
•separately  to  illustrate  its  construction. 

Condition. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  sending  of  exhibits  signifies 
:acceptance  by  the  exhibitor  of  the  decision  of  the  Council  upon  all 
) matters  connected  with  the  Exhibition  as  absolute  and  final. 

The  Council  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  any  damage  that 
may  happen  to  the  exhibits  while  in  their  custody,  but  every  precaution 
will  be  taken  to  ensure  their  safety  and  prompt  return  to  the  owners  at 
•the  close  of  tha  Exhibition.  Tliev  reserve  the  right  to  reproduce  in  the 
catalogue  any  of  the  pictures  exhibited. 

Optical  Lantern. 

Photographic  lantern  slides  will  be  shown  by  means  of  the  Society’s 
•optical  lantern  during  the  Exhibition.  The  loan  of  slides  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  invited.  They  must  not  exceed  three  and  a  quarter  inches  in 
height,  and,  to  facilitate  selection  and  arrangement,  they  must  be 
delivered  at  the  Gallery  not  less  than  three  days  before  the  evening  of 
their  being  shown  in  the  lantern.  If  sent  by  carrier,  they  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Photographic  Society,  5a,  Pall  Mall 
East,  S.W.,  and  they  will  be  returned  within  seven  days  of  their  exhi- 
%ition. 

Blank  entry  forms  and  any  further  information  respecting  the  Exhi¬ 
bition,  also  nomination  forms  for  membership,  can  be  obtained  from  the 
^Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Society,  12,  Hanover-square,  London,  W. 


THE  W.  H.  HARRISON  FUND  APPEAL, 


Donations  previously’  acknowledged  ... 

H.  M.  A.  . . 

Mr3.  Fleming  Baxter,  M  R.I.  ...  ...  . 

Wm.  Crookes,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  ... 

Per  the  Editor,  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy — M.  Carey  Lea,  Esq.  . 


£  s.  d. 
60  11  0 
5  0 
2  2  0 
2  2  0 

2  2  0 


£67  2  0 

further  donations  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by 

Fredk.  H.  Yarley,  82,  Newington  Green-road,  London,  N. 


- - 4. - 

©u r  (Smtortal  ®ahle. 


Modern  Optical  Instruments. 

By  Heney  Orford.  London:  Whittaker  &  Go  ,  2,  White  Hart-street, 
Paternoster-square. 

'Mr.  Orford  is  already  favourably  known  by  his  volume  on  Lens 
Work  for  Amateurs  which  established  his  capacity  for  dealing  in  a 
^practical  manner  with  the  optics  of  photographic  lenses.  The  present 
'  book  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  study  of  optics  as  applied  to  the 
Qiuman  eye,  the  aberrations  of  which,  as  well  as  its  properties  as  an 
•optical  instrument,  form  an  introduction  to  a  series  of  chapters  on 
rthe  employment  of  the  ophthalmoscope;  retinoscopy;  and  spectacles 
-and  their  selection.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  little  work,  which  is 
•clearly  and  concisely  written,  is  calculated  to  prove  serviceable  to 
v  those  making  a  study  of  the  aberrations  of  the  eye  and  the  remedial 
treatment  therefor  demanded.  Chapters  on  the1  optical  lantern,  the 
stereoscope  and  the  spectroscope  conclude  the  volume,  which  is 
-freely  illustrated,  and  is  got  up  in  the  praiseworthy  manner  one  is 
’-accustomed  to  look  for  in  Messrs.  Whittaker's  publications. 


Walnotine. 

Walnot  &  Co.,  917,  Garscube-road,  Glasgow, 

'a  Walnotine  ”  is  the  name  of  a  two-solution  developer,  sample 
"bottles  of  which  Messrs.  Walnot  &  Co.  have  sent  us  for  experimental 
•^ise.  It  answers  admirably,  yielding  with  correctly  exposed  plates 
bright  and  well-gradationed  negatives.  It  admits  of  repeated  use, 
retains  its  colourlessness  for  a  considerable  time,  and  ishould  be 
•  appreciated  by  amateurs  and  occasional  workers. 


Catalogue  Received. 

Andrew  H.  Baird,  37,  Lothian-street,  Edinburgh, 

Mr.  Baird  has  deservedly  won  a  prominent  place  among  Northern 
F photographic  dealers,  and  this  neatly  turned-out  catalogue  testifies 
*  to  the  acumen  with  which  he  selects  his  stock.  Particular  mention 


is  made  of  the  Lothian  cyclist  camera  ;  the  Todd-l'orret  magnesium 
lamp  (excellent  examples  of  exposures  made  therewith  being  given); 
and  many  other  of  Mr.  Baird’s  specialities,  which  sandwich,  as  it 
were,  a  well-selected  assortment  of  general  apparatus  and  sundries. 

Edwards’  Plates  and  Films. 

B.  J.  Edwards  &  Co.,  The  Grove,  Hackney. 

Messrs.  Edwards  were  early  in  the  field  with  the*  manufacture  of 
gelatine  dry  plates,  and  it  says  much  for  the  good  qualities  of  then  * 
plates  and  the  reputation  of  the  firm  that,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years,  they  should  enjoy  such  a  large  measure  of  public 
esteem.  During  the  last  few  weeks  they  have  given  us  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  trying  some  of  their  plates  and  films  of  most  recent 
manufacture.  As  is  well  known,  Messrs.  Edwards  issue  two  series 
— isochromatic  and  ordinary — each  in  three  rapidities,  medium,  in¬ 
stantaneous,  and  snap-shot.  It  is  late  in  the  day  to  advert  to  thn 
colour-correct  rendering  qualities  of  the  isochromatic  plates,  which 
were  long  ago  recognised  as  putting  a  great  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  photographer  having  objects  in  colours  to  take.  The  slower 
kinds  of  plates  appear  to  be  very  thickly  coated,  and  thus  become  of 
great  service  for  long  exposures  and  interior  work.  The  “  snap¬ 
shot,"  ordinary  and  isochromatic,  are  exquisitely  sensitive,  and  the 
grain  bears  the  scrutiny  of  magnification  extremely  well.  Both 
plates  and  films  possess  great  mechanical  evenness,  are  easy  to  de¬ 
velop,  and,  as  regards  the  “snap-shot”  (probably  as  quick  an  emul¬ 
sion  as  there  is)  well  withstand  development  veil,  that  bugbear  with 
very  rapid  plates.  Altogether,  Edward’s  plates  highly  deserve  thd 
popularity  they  enjoy. 

- ♦ - 

Hetod  anti  Boteg. 

Royal  Photographic  Society. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  dune  9,  at 
eight  p.m.,  at  12,  Hanover-square.  Cellulose  and  its  Derivatives,  by  Messrs. 
Cross  and  Bevan.  On  Printing  Densities,  by  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney, 
C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Southport  Social  Photographic  Club  —The  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
members’  work  will  be  held  from  October  26  to  31  inclusive.  Five  awards  (a 
volume  of  the  Magazine  of  Art,  two  value  10s.  6d.,  and  two  value  5s.)  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Judges,  to  be  given,  if  the  work  merits  it,  for  the 
artistic  and  technical  excellence  of  photographs  and  transparencies. 

Kimberley  Camera  Club. — Honorary  officers,  1896-97.  President:  Mr. 
James  Lawrence,  M.L.A.. — Chairman:  Mr.  Montague  Thane.  —  Vice-Chair¬ 
man  :  Mr.  Charles  Howie. — Council :  Messrs.  J.  Childs,  J.  Bennett,  E.  Gotfe, 
S.  Turner,  and  P.  H.  A.  Pope. — Lanternists :  Messrs.  J.  Childs,  E.  Goffe, 
and  J.  W.  Lawrence. — Secretary  and  Treasurer:  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hancox, 
P.  O.  Box  305,  Kimberley. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Charles  Heaviside,  who  died  on 
the  25th  ulto.,  in  his  seventy-second  year.  It  is  the  older  readers  of  Thk 
British  J ournal  of  Photography  who  will  remember  Mr.  Heaviside.  He 
was  for  twenty  five  years  the  trustworthy  manager  for,  and  confidential  friend 
of,  the  late  J.  H.  Dallmeyer  aud  of  his  son  and  successor.  Mr.  Heaviside  was 
a  man  of  considerable  artistic  and  literary  ability,  and  no  mean  musician 
His  imposing  personality  and  charm  of  manner  eminently  fitted  him  for  the 
commercial  duties  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  gained  for  him  a  wide  circle 
of  friends.  He  retired  from  active  business  life  in  1884,  and  had  suffered  for 
some  years  from  indifferent  health.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  was 
bronchitis.  In  addition  to  the  personal  friends  and  relatives  who  attended 
the  funeral,  some  of  the  oldest  hands  from  the  firm  of  Dallmeyer  attended  as 
a  last  mark  of  affection  and  respect. 

The  X  Rays. — The  General  Electrical  Association  of  Berlin  announce  that 
they  have  succeeded  in  so  improving  the  Rbntgen  tube  as  to  render  it 
possible  for  the  internal  structure  of  the  head,  the  larynx,  and  more  especially 
the  action  of  the  respiratory  organs  and  heart,  to  be  observed  direct  on  the 
fluorescent  screen.  A  practical  demonstration  will  he  given  at  the  Surgical 
Congress.  Mr.  Edison  gave  a  semi-public  exhibition  of  his  new  light  at  New 
York  last  week.  It  was  variously  described  as  “luminous  ether  light  ”  and 
“X  ray  light.”  The  lamp  used  was  an  ordinary  Crookes’  tube,  about  five 
inches  long,  coated  inside  with  some  kind  of  crystals  easily  obtainable,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  the  inventor  refused  to  disclose.  To  an  interviewer  Mr. 
Edison  said  :  “  The  X  rays  undergo  some  organic  change  in  passing  through 
the  crystals,  and  practically  no  heat  is  generated.  Thu3,  all  the  energy  which 
in  an  incandescent  lamp  is  lost  in  heat  is  turned  into  light,”  resulting  in  an 
economy,  it  is  understood,  of  seventy- five  per  cent.,  one  of  the  new  lamps  of 
only  four-candle  power  giving  a  light  equal  to  that  obtained  by  the  usual 
sixteen-candle  power  incandescent  lamp.  The  commercial  value  of  the 
discover}’-  remains  to  be  demonstrated. 


Patent  JLetog. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  May  20  and  27, 
1896 : — 

Kinetoscope.  —No.  10,778.  “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Taking  and 
Exhibiting  Successive  Photographic  Pictures.”  A.  N.  Petit. 
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Trimming  Prints. — No  in  R70  <t  ,  ■  , .  m 

PHOT°ofStogS°»  **”****  Fb^'“  * 

!‘"DEotl1e?puJi!i"ei”  °amera  °i3mm  f0r  Ph°‘°8™PMc  or 

Oamera^^No.^11.015.  Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  H.  W.  G. 

'  E™XBetopl7soShs”°-  Complete  ^ESSTZ  £J?**t*Ua 
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fttmmga  of  Societies. 

MEETINGS  OP  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


Name  of  Society. 


Subject. 


Birmingham  Photo.  Society 
Hackney . . 


11. 


13. 


North  Middlesex . . . .  j  Demonstration  on  Rough  Bromide 

'  Paper.  S*  0.  Fry, 
f  Exhibition  of  Competition  Pictures 
)  taken  upon  the  Excursions  to  Mar 
(  April  trreeu  and  Kenilworth  durin. 

Discussion  on  previous  Lectures. 

(  Letlulose  and  its  Deriuatir.es.  Messrs 
<  L™ss  atl'1  Bevan. — On  Printina  Den. 
(  C  BS‘  F  gagtam  W-  de  W.  Abney, 

(  Who  Uses  Quick  Plates  for  Hand -earner a 
\  Work  ?  W.  D.  Welford. 

Excursion:  South  Norwood  and  Shirley. 

(  Excursion :  Lousrhton  and  High  Beech. 

(  Leader,  C.  A  Russell, 
f  Excursion:  Bramhall  Hall.  Leader, 
l  C.  A.  Hempstock 
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ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
MMr26i7JeChniM  Meeting, — Mr.  E.  Cecil  Hertslet  in  the  chair 

H«d  Camera  Company, 

The  subject  for  consideration  was 

Apparatus  for  Photographing  on  Small  Plates 
tleal  than  qnarter.plate),  and  several  instruments  were  exhibited. 

to  him by tie t.  Mfflm  rsyDic°.r',of0r|blr“,ai,  CMHera>  whlcl  was 
one  of  Geymefs  cameras  P  '  °f  Clerkenwell>  “”d  was  probably 

tained  ad®e“in  whtch  an  Lnjjtoe  wsYT™,*^- cIl:‘”si“"  con- 

S?3£g&^^ 

identical  with  ft.  ’  the  stowl*  bJ'  »■  Clifl»d  appeared  to“ 

Is r  <'E“r,,v°  Sh°W,':d r0ne  of  M«yfioU'd  ebonite  hand  cameras  b.lomnn, 

pslilgsspsss 

XS  bTte^liofes"?  plS5as^rdittowte 

*•  SKA  X: IZZL\ZiZ  £%£& 

*mt  the  blth  would  accommod^fr?  P^on  of  the  p  ate  was  an  inch  square! 
the  sivG  nf  fio  ou  j .accommodate  one  three  inches  in  length,  which  wasexactlv 

SS=&Ksa  Ms 

-equal1  portions^"^11^  d°r  ^acd  ^’“^be^i^sio^o^quarterTlates'mto 

t4S^£erS«tvGC?ifi  eXhfb|ite,r  a  hand  camera’  constructed  to  carry 
•'Zeiss  le|s  of  ^  “d  fitted  with  a 

shape'^n  all  chTn^'  th°Ught  D?rly  a11  hand  ^meras  were  made  thewron- 
of  tfe ’plate,1 ^andSf  m3nutn  h  mU9t  be  a  Hltle  sPac«  one  siHe 

a)rM"cSW  T1UmPy,,parCe1’  i^tead  of'a  flat  oPneCe  ^  **  ^  thUS 

and  specimen  Segativef  C?mpany>  fshowed  the  p°<*et  Kodak, 

popularity  of  this  instrument ,!  a  d  ealargements  As  an  instance  of  the 
diiOO  cameras  and^^OOcTSm  cartrid^^hacfbeen^oklj  “*  d“"“S  “ 


M,vL99ND«NnI?  rE°VIN01AL  PH0T°GRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

28, — Mr.  R.  Beckett  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Edward  Simpson  was  nominated  for  membership 

anSM 

.Si  e''P0“reS  a“d  d"vel»P“““t.  and  »•«  of  the  same  balch  of 

apttcSTn”igndSo^?nhYnIr“bieCt  °f  “««»  <*  on 

I ^EL!'.<-)RD.  detailed  a  case  in  his  own  experience  where  a  pla‘-e  apter 
ona  immersion  in  the  developer,  showed  no  sign  of  an  ima»e  but  "on  sul 

tP^l^6  ^th^^ack!'  ^H^op^n^oa^^s^tiTa1  W^he^mo1 

LeuffieTtioanbn,.°“‘0f  SOl““°“  a“d  eXpcBed  t0  air.  qoicker 

Mr.  Henderson  referred  to  the  practice  of  washing  the  plate  in  water  two 
or  three  times  during  development,  sc  as  to  get  a  sofrer  uegSive.  and  thou  Jh? 
you  might  just  as  well  dilute  the  developer  at  the  beginning  instead  ° 

On  the  Washing  of  Prints  without  Running  Water. 

Messrs  Haddon  and  Grundy,  in  a  paper  on  the  above  subiert  after 
referring  to  the  result  of  their  investigations  on  the  washing  of  albumen  prints 
m  running  water,  which  showed  that  the  usual  two  hours’  ! 

be  wa?bedry>  aS  a  1  ?e  sdverand  hyP°  capable  of  elimination  by  water°could 
be  washed  away  m  twenty  minutes,  said  they  had  been  since  endeavo-'rins-  to 

nrfnt e  b^  number  of  changes  of  water  necessary  for  the  perfect  washing  of  a 
Ko^^^T^-as.nGt  available.  Albumenised  paper  was  °sensi- 
sed.  on  a  neutral  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  dried,  and  cut  into  pieces  of  eciu.il 
milk-  T  iefe  Pleces  wfre  t!ien  washed  in  several  changes  of  water  until*  all 
hvin  t>fS  t13,1*  ^°ne’  Waen  they  were  immersed  in  a  litre  of  twenty  per  cent  of 
t  y  minutes,  with  constant  movement,  after  which *they  were 
removed  to  the  washing  water.  The  authors  decided  that  the  amount^ 
washing  water  should  bear  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  area  of  the  paper,  that  decided 
c  ‘a°  one  cubic  centimetre  of  water  to  every  square  centimetre  of  paper 
surface  which  with  the  quantity  of  paper  to  be  treated,  gave  a  quantitvof 
2445  cubic  centimetres  of  water.  At  the  end  of  five  minutes’  immersfon  with 
constant  movement  in  this  water,  two  pieces,  equal  to  a  quarter  sheet’  were 
ithdrawn  for  the  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  silver  therein  contained  and 
d™<?’  tke  remainder  being  placed  in  another  vessel  containing  2201  cube 
centimetres  of  water,  the  difference  being  allowed  for  the  lesser  quantitvof 
p  per,  so  as  to  keep  the  satne  ratio  of  paper  area  to  washing  water.  The  sam^ 
dr^wT  TaS  obser.ved  throug’a  tea  changes  of  water,  a  quarter  sheet  beiu^  with- 
d,ra^,  at  eaJ  ckaugc  for  estimation.  At  the  same  time  tests  were  male  of 
the  value  ot  the  various  methods  for  ascertaining  whether  a  print  hxs  been 
properly  washed  by  examining  the  wash  water,  a  quantity  from  each  change 

Dotefhe?oai?frtnf ' r.thw.  PurP°se-  ,The  tests  adopted  were  the  permanganate  of 
1  otash,  iodide  of  starch,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  methods,  the  first  two  for 
the  presence  of  hypo,  and  the  latter  for  detecting  the  silver.  Several  test 

on^0Irrnreftaken’  tW0  b?1Dg  fiHed  wHh  ordinary  tap  water,  and  to  one  of  them 
one  diop  of  permanganate  of  potash  solution  was  added,  which  coloured  th- 

SrinI?  Pmk‘  ThS  ?theriuSt  tube  was  Iikesvise  treated,  iodide  of  starch 
Permf Uga? at6‘  The  tints  of  these  were  fixed  on  as  standards 
and  to  test  the  wash  water  some  was  placed  in  a  test  tube,  and  the  number  of 
°*  Per!naugaiiaf®  aad  milide  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  same  tint  as 
the  standard  tubes  showed  roughly  the  quantity  of  hypo  in  the  water,  and 
bhe  progress  ot  the  washing.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  added  to  the 

tWhaeSllr^erri“  a  test  tube*  and>  aftcr  standing  some  time,  on  looking  down 
the  tube,  the  presence  of  silver  was  indicated  by  a  brown  tint.  The 
amouut  of  silver  still  present  in  the  paper  after  each  washing  was  esti- 
mated  by  allowing  them  to  dry,  and  burning  to  ashes  in  a  dish.  This  ash  was 
h0.1!6!1  la  dlstlllecl  water  with  several  changes,  and  then  with  dilute  nitrC 
acid  to  dissolve  the  metal,  filtered,  and  the  residual  ash  treated  with  stronu 
ammonia  to  dissolve  any  silver  chloride  possibly  formed  by  impurities  in  th.- 
n,  r,c  acid.  This  was  aeutralised  by  nitric  acid,  and  adWo  .i?  formal 
solution  which  were  then  together  heated  to  boiling  point,  and  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid  added  to  precipitate  the  silver.  The  chloride  thus  formed 
was  allowed  to  settle,  filtered,  and  washed,  and  then  estimated  in  the  usual 
way  It  was  found  that,  after  the  third  change,  the  amount  of  silver  remained 
constant,  and  no  effect  was  produced  with  further  washing.  It  was  likewL- 
found  that  the  third  change  was  the  last  in  which  any  hypo  could  be  traced  -  • 
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When  it  is  remembered  that  the  function  of  the  water  is  not  to  dissolve  the 
silver  salts,  but  to  replace  the  sodium  hyposulphites,  which  already  contain 
the  silver  in  solution,  it  is  easier  to  understand  that  three  changes  were 
sufficient  to  extract  the  soluble  silver  salts  from  the  paper,  although  at  first  it 
may  seem  extraordinary.  The  authors  state  that  their  experiments  show  that 
five  changes  are  sufficient  to  completely  eliminate  the  hypo  and  all  soluble 
silver,  but  they  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that,  throughout,  the  paper  was 
-continually  on  the  move. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  evident  that  Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundy  had 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  these  experiments.  Mr.  Henderson  had 
found  that  long  washing  was  injurious.  Whenever  he  found  prints  fading,  it 
was  generally  traceable  to  this  cause,  and  with  this  he  agreed.  It  was  not 
only  utterly  useless,  but  extremely  harmful,  and  lime  might  be  deposited  in 
the  paper.  With  gelatine  papers  the  effect  would  be  avorse. 

Mr.  Henderson  repeated  that  the  prints  had  been  kept  in  constant  motion, 
and  that  this  greatly  affected  the  result.  He  detailed  a  method  of  washing 
prints,  introduced  by  Ross  &  Pringle,  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  prints  were 
-suspended  from  cross  pieces  in  tanks,  and  the  water  automatically  syphoned 
off,  leaving  the  prints  to  drain,  the  tank  subsequently  refilling.  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  long  washing,  it  used  to  annoy  him  to  have  prints  returned  faded,  but 
he  found  it  to  be  due  to  the  bronze  in  the  mounts.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
fixing  baths  of  too  great  strength  were  used,  and  that  by  so  doing  a  fading 
action  was  set  up,  and  an  element  of  failure  introduced.  He  had  purposely 
tested  the  merits  of  strong  and  weak  fixing  solutions  under  the  same  conditions, 
and  wTas  convinced  of  the  error  of  using  strong  solutions. 

Mr.  Grundy  said  in  washing  prints  most  people  looked  at  it  as  if  they 
were  dissolving  something  out  instead  of  simply  replacing.  With  albumen 
paper,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  out  with  hypo  the  remaining  silver,  but,  in  the 
case  of  two  brands  of  gelatine  paper  he  had  tried,  you  can  get  rid  of  all  traces 
of  it. 

Mr.  Henderson  queried  whether  some  of  the  gelatine  papers  did  not 
contain  albumen. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

May  27, — Mr.  A.  Mackie  in  the  chair. 

After  some  formal  business,  the  Chairman  asked  the  members  to  welcome 
the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  as  a  visitor. 

Mr.  Welford  passed  round  some  strips  of  pocket  Kodak  negatives  from  ex¬ 
posures  which  he  had  lately  made  in  Holland. 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward  passed  round  some  samples  of  colour  printing,  which 
were  called  Synchromie.  These  were  made  by  Count  Turati’s  process,  and  the 
point  of  novelty  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  seventeen  colours  of  which  the 
print  was  composed  were  printed  at  one  impression.  The  advantage  appeared 
do  be  a  great  saving  of  time  in  the  printing  operation,  general  economy,  and 
-the.  certainty  of  accurate  register. 

Mr.  Foxlee  queried  whether  commercially  the  three-colour  printing  process 
was, in  successful  operation,  and  whether  the  best  colour  work  by  typographic 
methods  was  not  obtained  with  a  larger  number  of  printings. 

Mr.  Ward  said  that  undoubtedly  the  three-colour  process  in  this  country 
was  generally  used  for  the  cheaper  class  of  work,  whereas  in  America  they 
had  laid  themselves  out  to  do  the  highest  class  of  work  with  it,  regardless  of 
commercial  considerations.  He  thought  that  the  more  expensive  colour 
printing  was  usually  done  by  processes  involving  a  larger  number  of  separate 
printings. 

Mr.  F.  Haes  then  gave  his  demonstration  of 

The  Daguerreotype  Process. 

He  first  of  all  gave  a  short  account  of  the  early  -workers,  and  said  that, 
although  Daguerre  had  given  his  name  to  the  process,  it  was  extremely 
probable  that  Niepce  really  deserves  the  credit  for  the  discovery.  Daguerre 
had  first  used  iodine  only  for  sensitising  his  silver  plates,  and  the  resulting 
films  were  terribly  slow,  a  portrait  in  full  sunshine,  and  with  a  large  aperture, 
-requiring  sometimes  more  than  half  an  hour’s  exposure.  In  1839  Goddard 
-found  that  the  vapour  of  bromine,  in  conjunction  with  iodine,  largely  increased 
the  speed  of  the  plate,  and  this  combination  afterwards  obtained.  The 
Daguerreotype  process  was  essentially  one  depending  upon  the  man  as  well  as 
the  material,  and  in  this  is  quite  the  opposite  to  our  present  “press-the- 
button  ”  methods.  Everything  had  to  be  of  the  utmost  purity,  and  the 
greatest  care,  cleanliness,  and  regularity  of  method,  manners,  material,  and 
temperature  had  to  be  observed.  Mr.  Haes  then  proceeded  to  demonstrate 
the  working  of  the  process.  He  polished  his  silver  plates  with  tripoli,  and 
buckskin  or  cotton  velvet  buffs,  which  he  had  made  himself  for  the  occasion. 
Having  prepared  the  plate  and  described  the  use  of  the  sensitising  box,  which 
contained  an  arrangement  of  reflectors  and  mirrors,  by  which  the  progress  of 
the  sensitising  could  be  watched,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  prepare  a  plate  and 
to  point  out  the  changes  in  colour  as  they  took  place.  He  also  pointed  out 
that,  Avhen  perfectly  sensitised,  by  a  skilled  use  of  the  combination  of  the 
vapours  of  bromine  and  iodine  in  separate  vessels  an  extremely  sensitive  film 
resulted,*  almost  as  sensitive,  in  fact,  as  a  modern  dry  plate.  On  the  other 
hand, *the  fineness  and  sharpness  of  the  lines  of  the  pictures,  and  their  extreme 
delicacy  were  unapproachable  by  modern  methods.  After  sensitising,  the 
plate  was  developed  over  the  vapour  of  heated  mercury,  and  the  principle  of 
development  was  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that-,  whilst  the  change  in  the 
iodide  film  took  place  in  a  marked  degree  where  the  light  had  acted  upon  it, 
on  - the  other  hand,  there  was  no  deposit  of  mercury,  or  any  alteration  in 
character,  of  the  polished  silver  film  of  the  copper  plate  where  it  had  not  been 
attacked  by  the  bromine  or  iodine  vapour.  Mr.  Haes  described  the  completion 
of  the  picture  by  the  Fisot  fixing  method. 

A  very  interesting  evening  was  suitably  concluded  by  an  exhibition 
of  old  Daguerreotypes  from  the  museum,  of  the  Club,  the  lecturer  being  well 
'  plied  with  interesting  questions  of  a  technical  character.  In  the  course  of 
these  questions  it  was  stated  that  the  Daguerreotype  process  was  in  use  in 
America  for  observatory  work  so  recently  as  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  that 
bromide  of  potassium  was  listed  at  4s.  per  ounce,  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  at 
6s.  per  pound v  in  the  days  when  Daguerreotype  was  the  photographic  method. 1 


Mr.  Fry  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Maes  for  all  the  trouble  he  had 
taken  in  working  up  the  methods  and  almost-forgotten  details  of  the  oldest 
and  most  interesting  process.  Mr.  Haes  had  been  exceedingly  kind  to  the 
Club  in  this  matter.  First  he  had  presented  a  complete  set  of  apparatus 
peculiar  to  the  process.  In  the  se  >nd  plaice,  by  t  iking  a  great  deal  :  tfonl  le 
and  incurring  some  further  expense,  lie  had  given  the  members  a  q  ital 
insight  into  the  actual  technicalities  of  the  process  itkel/.  This  was  most 
interesting  to  the  younger  and  older  members  alike,  and  Mr.  Haeq  had  a  1  led 
still  more  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  members  individually,  an  1  the 
club  generally,  owed  him. 

The  Chairman  said  that  no  formal  seconding  of  a  proposition,  which  wa^ 
so  obviously  acceptable  to  all  present,  would  be  put  by  him  to  the  meeting, 
which  thereupon  signified  its  complete  accord  by  hearty  applause. 

Mr.  Haes  expressed  his  thanks  and  the  pleasure  it  had  afforded  him  to 
give  the  demonstration. 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club. — May  19,  Mr.  W.  Thomas  (Vice- 
President)  in  the  chair. — Under  the  arrangement  for  the  interchange  of 
demonstrations  between  affiliated  societies,  a  paper  on 
Enlarged  Pater  Negatives 

was  read  by  Mr.  H.  Stuart,  of  the  North  Middlesex  Photographic  So-  i-  ty. 
The  following  is  a  brief  summary: — Paper,  as  a  support  for  the  negative 
photographic  image,  was  used  before  glass,  and  is  therefore  no  novelty,  but 
the  process  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  has  become  almost  extinct.  Con¬ 
sidering,  however,  the  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  papers  and 
emulsions  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  I  am  led  to  believe  the  method 
worth  resurrection.  My  experiments  have  been  confined  to  the  production  if 
enlarged  negatives  on  paper  from  small  positive  prints,  and  I  think  the 
process  has  its  recommendations.  The  way  I  set  to  work  is  to  take  a  contact 
print  on  smooth  bromide  or  gelatino-chloride  paper,  and  squeegee  the  same 
on  a  piece  of  glass,  say,  a  well-cleaned  spoilt  negative.  Gelatino-chloride 
paper  is  perhaps  the  best,  and  the  print  need  not  be  toned,  but  simply  fixed 
and  washed,  and,  owing  to  the  non-actinic  colour  of  the  untoned  image,  a  weak 
print  will  be  found  to  copy  well.  By  mounting  behind  glass,  as  mentione  1, 
the  grain  of  the  paper  will  give  no  trouble,  at  any  rate  for  enlargements,  such 
as  from  quarter-plate  to  12x10.  The  print  is  then  enlarged  to  the  required 
size  by  reflected  light,  the  usual  form  of  daylight  enlarging  apparatus  being 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  In  consequence  of  the  faintness  of  the  image, 
the  ground-glass  screen  is  unsuitable  for  focussing,  which  must  be  done  with 
an  eyepiece  on  the  aerial  image  itself.  It  is  also  well  to  mark  once  for  all  in 
the  baseboard  of  the  camera  the  correct  distance  from  the  lens  for,  say,  10  ■  8, 
12x10,  and  15x12  in  enlargements,  thus  saving  adjustment  on  future  o  ua- 
sions.  Slow  bromide  paper  is  the  substance  on  which  the  enlarged  negative  :s 
taken,  and  It  must  be  placed  behind  a  piece  of  glass  in  the  dark  slide  so  as  to 
be  kept  flat.  Exposure  is  prolonged  and  varies  of  course  with  the  degree  of 
enlargement,  strength  of  light,  &c.  Enlarging,  for  iustance,  from  quarter- 
plate  to  12x10  with  /-16  may  take  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  summer  to  ■ 
three  hours  in  winter,  but  by  using  an  actinometer,  as  in  carbon  printing,  the 
question  of  exposure  is  reduced  to  a  simple  one,  and  no  difficulty  need  occur. 
After  exposure,  the  bromide  paper  is  developed  (preferably  with  hydro- 
quinone),  and  an  enlarged  negative  is  the  result.  This  may  be  waxed  over  to 
render  more  transparent  and  to  fill  in  the  grain  of  the  paper,  or  may  be  used 
as  it  is  if  the  grain  is  not  objected  to.  Waxing  is  a  tricky  matter  and  requires 
practice.  Coating  with  a  brush  dipped  in  melted  paraffin  wax  is  one  way  ; 
others  are,  soaking  the  negative  in  a  hot  solution  of  the  same,  or  brushing 
over  a  solution  of  wax  dissolved  in  some  solvent  (as  benzine)  which  quickly 
evaporates,  leaving  the  paper  translucent.  The  negative  being  now  finished, 
a  positive  may  be  printed  from  it  in  gelatino-chloride,  platinotype,  carbon,  or  . 
other  desired  process.  In  conclusion,  the  following  points  may  be  claimed  in 
favour  of  the  system  :  Economy. — Bromide  paper  is  less  than  half  the  cost  of 
glass  plates  or  celluloid  films  ;  is  not  liable  to  breakage,  a  not  uncommon 
mishap  in  printing  from  large  glass  negatives  ;  is  lighter  than  glass  and  -tores 
in  less  space.  Ease  in  Ectouchvng. — The  paper  negative  can  be  spotted  or 
retouched  with  far  greater  ease  than  a  glass  negative  or  transparency.  In 
Carbon  Printing ,  by  single  transfer,  a  reversed  negative  is  unnecessary,  the 
loss  of  sharpness  caused  by  printing  through  the  paper  being  very  slight.  To 
add  force  to  his  description,  Mr.  Stuart  showed  two  or  three  dozen  enlarged 
negatives,  together  with  the  originals  from  which  they  were  taken,  and  also 
enlarged  prints  in  bromide,  gelatino  paper,  and  carbon.  Mr.  Stuart  said  some 
of  these  were  examples  of  what  to  avoid,  being  mistakes  which  might  be 
expected  in  the  experimental  working  of  a  process  about  which  little  infor¬ 
mation  could  be  obtained  from  the  ordinary  photographic  sources.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  many  of  the  results  shown  were  really  exquisite,  and  several  present 
decided  to  give  the  process  a  trial. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.— May  30.— A  party  of  thirty  members  of  the  Club 
in  charge  of  the  President  (Mr.  Hector  Maclean,  F.G.S. ),  visited,  by  special 
permission  of  the  Mayor  of  Crovdon,  the  new  municipal  buildings  lately 
opened  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Cameras  were  busily  employed  from 
2.30  to  about  7.30.  Besides  the  various  law  courts,  the  council  chamber,  and 
public  library,  members  found  that  the  grand  staircase,  the  Mayor's  parlour, 
the  steam  heating  apparatus,  the  clock  machinery,  and  bird’s-eye  views  of 
Croydon  from  the  campanile  gave  them  promising  subject-matter.  By  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  Mayor  tea  was  provided,  at  5.45,  in  one  of  the  committee-rooms,  m 
the  course  of  which  the  President  proposed  the  Club’s  hearty  thanks  to  Mr. 
F.  T.  Edridge  (the  Mayor),  for  having  afforded  all  so  acceptable  an  opportunity 
of  picturing  the  magnificent  Town  Hall.  Seconded  by  the  Vice-Chairman 
(Mr.  J.  Nooks),  the  "above  was  carried  with  much  fervour. 

Payment  for  Reproductions. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  to  members,  Mr.  Maclean  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  proprietor  of  a  local  journal  specially  invited  amateurs  to  submit 
photographs  for  publication  of  the  Royal  visit,  &c.  He  explained  to  those 
assembled  that  the  trade  custom  was  to  not  accept  less  than  10s.  6(7.  per  pram, 
and  urged  upon  members  of  the  Club  not  to  undersell  each  other,  or  spoil  t  @ 
market,  by  offering  prints  for  less  than  the  standard  minimum.  T^ese  re- 
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marks,  pointed  by  personal  experiences,  were  not  only  well  received,  but 
seemed  to  have  made  an  enduring  impression  upon  the  large  gathering. 
Before  dispersing,  Messrs.  Underhill  and  Bown  took  negatives  of  the  party 
grouped  upon  the  Town  Hall  steps. 

North.  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— June  1.— Mr.  Pither  opened  a 
discussion  on 

Architectural  Photography. 

He  brough  t  down  numerous  engravings  to  illustrate  his  remarks  of  various 
styles  of  architecture,  and  suggested  that  the  Society  should  make  a  study  of 
old  buildings,  churches,  &e.,  and  photograph  special  parts  of  interest,  not  only 
taking  general  views  of  the  subject,  and  suggested  that  a  special  outing  should 
be  held  with  this  object  in  view,  to  see  how  the  idea  worked.  A  lengthy  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place,  in  which  a  number  of  members  joined,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  meeting  the  opinion  of  those  present  was  taken  as  to  the  advisability  of 
this  step.  Mr.  Child  Bayley  proposed  and  Mr.  Cox  seconded  that  “  it  is 
desirable  that  an  outing  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Pither  should  be  held.” 
A  number  of  members  promised  to  assist  if  called  upon 


©omgpmttottce. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 


BROMIDE  PAPER  FOR  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Replying  to  “  W.  R.  F.”  in  your  issue  of  May  22,  I 
would  advise  him  to  apply  to  the  Eastman  Photographic  Materials 
■Company,  Limited. 

I  have  a  roll-holder  in  which  I  wished  to  use  bromide  paper,  and  I 
applied  to  the  above  firm,  asking  them  if  they  would  supply  me  with 
bromide  paper  in  rolls  of  the  size  I  required.  They  immediately  con¬ 
sented  to  do  so  at  the  usual  price  of  bromide  paper.  I  gave  the  order  for 
one  dozen  rolls  (twenty-four  exposures  each,  half-plate)  on  a  Monday,  and 
the  rolls  were  delivered  on  Thursday.  It  is  “An  Extra-Rapid”  quality 
that  I  have,  and  I  have  been  delighted  with  the  results  I  have  obtained. 
Of  course  it  is  slow,  in  comparison  with  dry  plates  ;  about  equal,  in  fact, 
to  a  “  process  ”  plate  ;  but  personally  I  prefer  a  slow  plate. 

I  rarely  use  wax  or  oil  on  this  paper,  and  it  is  perfectly  suited  for 
carbon  printing  (single  transfer)  by  printing  through  the  negative. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  Alfred  Parr. 

Redditch,  May  27,  1896. 


MR.  R.  CHILD  BAYLEY  ON  ART  MATTERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Is  there  a  subtle  conspiracy  to  worry  photographic  art 
and  artists  all  along  the  line  at  a  time  of  year  when  every  true  pictorial 
photographer,  who  would  do  his  utmost  for  his  art,  prefers  to  be  engaged 
making  pictures  instead  of  replying  to  those  who  try,  with  a  kind  of 
glorified  pleasure,  to  prove  there  is  nothing  in  pictorial  photography,  and, 
if  there  is,  it  doesn’t  matter?  I  have  only  recently  had  to  help  to  teach 
a  writer  in  a  contemporary,  who  knows  something  of  art,  that  it  is 
possible  for  photographers  to  be  artists — I  hope  successfully  ;  and  now  I 
hear  I  am  expected  to  reply  to  a  reader  of  a  paper,  who,  I  hope,  won’t 
think  I  mean  unkindly  when  I  say  that,  if  he  would  study  the  subject 
diligently  for  a  few  years,  he  may  learn  something  about  it.  At  present 
I  feel  that  Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley  knows  more  about  photographic 
chemistry,  and  possibly  X  rays,  than  art.  I  give  him  every  credit  tor  a 
knowledge  of  his  own  department,  with  which  I  never  interfere  or  pretend 
to  know  anything.  There  is  much  that  I  agree  with  in  his  paper  on 
Photographic  Societies  and  Photographic  Art,  but  also,  I  regretfully  notice, 
much  that  is  unworthy  of  Mr.  Bayley. 

As  to  replying  to  Mr.  Baylay’s  paper,  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  what 
was  said  in  the  discussion  when  the  paper  was  read  at  the  Photographic 
Club  (I  thank  Mr.  Bedding  and  Mr.  Welford  especially) ;  but  I  must  say 
I  agree  with  him  particularly  when  he  says  that  too  many  read  papers  on 
■subjects  of  which  they  know  little  or  nothing,  and  I  greatly  regret  that 
this  paper  of  Mr.  Bayley’s  almost  compels  me  to  add  him  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  Nothing  has  ever  been  more  definitely  and  unanimously  acknow¬ 
ledged,  by  friends  and  foes  all  over  the  world  (always  excepting  Mr.  Child 
Bayley),  than  the  vast  improvement  in  pictorial  photography  since  the 
institution  of  the  “Linked  Ring,”  and  I  feel  hopeful  about  Mr.  Bayley. 
When  he  grows  older — I,  of  course,  mean  in  knowledge — he  will  re¬ 
read  his  first  crude  attempt  at  giving  his  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  be 
sorry.  I  have  known  similar  cases. 

Another  reason  for  not  adding  to  this  letter  is  that  I  want  to  avoid 
saying  anything  to  make  Mr.  Bayley  angry,  as  the  time  is  fast  coming 
when  I  shall  want  him  to  “  cheer  up  ”  and  be  a  good  Conventioner.  I 
know  from  personal  experience  that  he  shines  as  a  Conventioner. 

H.  P.  Robinson. 


CARDIFF  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  notice  in  your  paper  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Freke. 
Mr.  Freke  is  a  friend  of  mine  and  a  highly  respected  tradesman  in  the 
town  of  Cardiff.  He  is  a  picture  dealer,  an  enterprising  exhibitor  of 
pictures  by  celebrated  artists.  He  runs  an  artist  colourman’s  and  fancy 
shop,  and  takes  photography  as  one  branch  of  his  business. 

Mr.  Freke  accuses  certain  members  of  the  Cardiff  Photographic  Society 
of  running  a  studio  in  the  Exhibition  for  profit.  Well,  Mr.  Freke  i3  also 
a  member  of  the  Cardiff  Photographic  Society,  and  he  runs  a  studio  in 
the  town.  I  am  sure  I  hope  on  the  same  lines  which  is  also  the  case  with 
several  other  esteemed  members. 

Mr.  Freke  was  offered  the  studio,  but  he  said  it  would  co3t  a  hundred 
pounds  to  build  it,  and  4t.  a  week  for  an  operator  besides  other  expenses, 
so  as  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  going  to  pay,  he  declined  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  it.  That,  I  may  say,  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  professional 
photographers  in  Cardiff  including  myself,  so,  very  much  against  the 
grain,  the  individuals  who  obtained  the  concession  have  had  to  engage 
two  professional  operators  and  assistants,  and  to  run  the  studio  them¬ 
selves,  and  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Freke  that  there  is  nothing  in  it. 

With  regard  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Horton,  I,  not  having  the  pleasure 
of  that  gentleman’s  acquaintance  resolved  to  interview  him.  I  found  a 
shop,  the  window  filled  with  photographs,  and  a  card  stating  the  price 
was  from  3.5.  per  dozen,  there  was  also  a  pole  projecting  from  the  front¬ 
door.  I  turned  the  handle,  and  to  my  astonishment  found  myself  in  a 
barbers’  shop.  I  was  informed  by  the  “  operator  ”  of  the  scissors  that  the 
price  for  hair-cutting  was  threepence,  but,  on  my  suggesting  a  combined 
price  for  the  hair  cut  and  the  photograph,  he  called  down  Mr.  Horton, 
and  I  had  the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  that  gentleman.  I  may  add, 
Mr.  Horton  is  also  a  skilled  musician,  and  used  to  piav  the  flate  at  the 
local  theatre  ;  but  I  presume  he  considered  that,  being  a  photographer  by 
profession,  he  had  no  right  a3  an  amateur  to  deprive  a  professional 
musician  of  his  living,  which  is,  of  course,  greatly  to  his  credit. 

13,  Wellford-road.  Cardiff.  Wii.  Booth. 

- ♦ - 

ansinnA  to  Corngpontontg. 


All  'matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  he  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography,”  2,  York- street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

%*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
o.nd  addresses  of  the  voriters  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  a.nd  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs,  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-sireet , 
Covent  Garden ,  London. 


Photographs  Registered 

Percy  P.  Hore,  50,  High-road,  Kilburn,  N.W. — Photograph  of  lady. 

Henry  Goldsmith,  Hay  Cottage,  Glen  Aldyn,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man  — Photograph  of 
interior  of  Sod  Cottage,  thatched,  near  St.  It ides,  Andreas,  Isle  of  Man. 

Joseph  Smith,  7,  George-street,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire. — Two  photographs  of  open¬ 
ing  or  new  Conseruati  e  Club  at  Stroud,  Gloucestershire,  by  the  Right  Han.  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  M.P.,  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 


Received: — Nemo;  Jas.  Maopherson;  C.  Kennard  ;  Jas.  Parkinson  ;  A. 
Holliday  ;  “  Patent,”  and  others.  In  our  next. 

Rives  Paper. — J.  Harrison  (Burton-on-Trent).  The  address  of  the  makers 
is  Rrves,  France.  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.  are  the  agents  for  it 

Patent  for  Invention. — B,  W.  W.  Registration  would  be  of  no  good 
whatever.  To  secure  the  invention  to  yourself,  it  mast  be  patented. 

Suggestion.  —  C.  Molloy.  Thanks  for  the  suggestion,  but  we  think  the 
subject  would  be  an  unsuitable  one  to  be  dealt  with  in  oar  columns. 

Copyright. — Lanternist.  If  the  picture  is  copyright,  it  will,  of  course,  be 
illegal  to  copy  any  portion  of  it,  even  the  two  portraits  out  of  the  severa 
dozen. 

Photographic  Chemicals. — S.  G.  R.  The  address  of  the  firm  is  Wolver¬ 
hampton.  We  are  not  aware  if  it  makes  a  speciality  of  photographic 
chemicals. 

Ferrotype. — F.  I.  We  do  not  know,  unless  it  is  Walter  Tyler,  43,  Waterloo- 
road.  If  you  cannot  get  them  there,  or  at  FaLLowfield’s,  probably 
either  would  procure  them  to  order. 

Varnish  for  Negatives. — Dammar.  Dammar  dissolved  iu  benzole  will  form 
a  varnish  that  may  be  applied  to  the  negative  cold,  and  will  dry  trans¬ 
parent,  but  it  is  not  a  good  varnish  for  negatives  that  have  to  be  much 
used,  as  it  is  very  easily  scratched  and  injured.  It  is  very  suitable  for 
glass  positives,  however,  as  they  are  protected  by  the  glass. 
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Toning. — J.  J.  Jones.  Collodio-chlqride  paper  may  be  toned  in  the  combined 
bath,  but  that  bath  is  no  more  to  be  recommended  for  that  paper  than 
iit  is  for  gelatine  papers,  where  permanence  is  an  important  consideration. 

Assistants  and  Their  Grievances. — Celtic.  We  think  it  preferable  not  to 
publish  your  letter  ;  your  case  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  hard, 
nut  it  has  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  subject  at  present  being  discussed 
in  our  columns. 

.jX.  Rays. — T.  Bell.  A  coil,  such  as  used  for  medical  purposes,  is  quite  useless 
for  photographing  by  the  X  rays,  even  if  you  were  to  substitute  a 
:  Grave  battery  in  place  of  the  Smee,  with  which  it  is  at  present  fitted. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  battery,  but  coil,  in  your  case. 

Retouching. — S.  R.  The  retouching  is  very  neatly  done,  and  shows  no  traces 
of  the  pencil,  but  all  modelling  is  destroyed.  The  face  reminds  us  of 
the  wax  figures  shown  in  hairdressers’  windows  rather  than  of  a  living 
being.  For  that  reason  we  cannot  pronounce  it  good. 

The  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition. — Ritchie  &  Co.  write:  “Could 
you  favour  us  with  particulars  for  sending  exhibits  to  the  next  Photo¬ 
graphic  Exhibition,  or  let  us  know  to  whom  to  apply  for  same  ?” — In 
reply  :  See  particulars  in  another  part  of  the  Journal. 

Bark  Pyrogallic  Acid. — Zero.  If  the  crystals  of  pyrogallic  acid  “have 
become  quite  black  with  age,”  we  should  say  that  it  is  of  little  use  for 
developing  with.  However,  it  is  a  very  little  trouble  to  try  it,  by 

■  making  up  some  developer  with  it  and  see  the  result  in  practice. 

•Htudio  and  Blinds. — T.  Blagrove.  Either  the  ridge  roof  or  “  lean-to”  form 
is  preferable  to  the  studio  shown  in  the  “B”  sketch.  That  form  of 
studio,  though  at  one  time  advocated  by  some,  is  one  that  is  seldom 
adopted  by  first-class,  photographers,  except  for  purely  copying  pur¬ 
poses — green  or  dark  blue  blinds  for  the  south  side,  and  unbleached 
for  the  other. 

Studio. — R.  Osman.  We  are  not  at  all  in  favour  of  the  form  of  studio  shown 
in  the  sketch  for  portraiture.  The  ridge  roof,  or  “lean-to  ”  form,  is  far 
preferable  for  the  professional  portraitist  for  general  work.  For  re¬ 
production  work  solely,  the  sketched  form  would  be  very  good.  From 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  long  by  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  wide  will 
be  good  proportions. 

Toning. — Printer  writes  :  “  The  enclosed  print  was  toned  in  the  tungstate 
bath,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  John  Robson  about  twelve  months  ago. 
I  have  followed  the  instruction  exactly.  Why  should  it  be  this  nasty 
colour  ?”— If  the  bath  be  the  ordinary  tungstate  bath,  the  print  should 
not  be  that  colour.  Possibly,  however,  the  paper  is  not  one  that  is 
best  suited  for  that  bath. 

Rlate  Backing. — R.  Smith.  Certainly  there  will  be  a  great  gain  in  backing 
the  plates  for  photographing  the  interiors  of  the  greenhouses.  With 
.  the  majority  of  plates  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  such  results  as 
would  satisfy  the  florist  without.  You  cannot  do  better  than  use  this 
formula :  Gum  solution,  2  ounces  ;  caramel,  2  ounces  ;  burnt  sienna, 
1  ounce  ;  methylated  spirit,  5  ounces. 

Disinfectant.  Flies  in  Studio. — Birmingham  writes  :  “Kindly  inform  me 
in  ‘  Answers  to  Correspondents  ’  if  permanganate  of  potash  will  do  for  a 
disinfectant.  Also,  can  you  suggest  a  remedy  to  keep  away  house 
flies  in  studio.'” — Yes;  it  is  a  good  disinfectant.  Flies  have  an 
objection  to  the  smell  of  carbolic  acid,  and  avoid  it  ;  so  they  are  said  to 
have  to  eucalyptus  oil.  Sprinkle  a  little  of  either  about  the  floor  of  the 
studio. 

■Broken  Plates. — C.  W.  complains  “  that,  upon  opening  two  packets  of  half¬ 
plates,  he  found  four  out  of  the  two  dozen  broken.  He  asks  who  should 
bear  the  loss,  the  dealer  from  whom  he  bought  them  or  the  maker,  as  he 
had  the  same  thing  happen  before,  and  there  ought  to  be  some  redress, 
he  says?”  —  The  makers,  of  course,  take  no  responsibilities  after  the 
plates  leave  the  works,  and  we  should  expect  the  dealer  to  decline  to 
make  any  recompense. 

-Rain  Water. — R.  Confer.  Theoretically,  rain  water  is  as  good  as  distilled 
water ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is,  when  caught  from  the  roofs  of 
buildings,  or  is  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  a  very  impure 
article,  and  quite  unadapted  for  photographic  purposes.  Ordinary  tap 
water,  or  well  water,  is  therefore  far  preferable  to  “  rain  water.”  if  the 
ordinary  supply  water  be  boiled,  it  will  be  improved  for  photographic  use 
—making  solutions,  &c. 

■Celluloid  and  Electricity.— H.  0.  M.  0.  writes  :  “  Celluloid  is  said  to  be 
;  a  highly  electrical  substance.  Is  there  not  a  great  danger  with  cut 
films,  when  handled,  generating  sufficient  light  to  fog  the  films,  and 
may  not  the  deterioration  of  films  from  fogging  be  attributed  to  this 
cause  ?” — It  is  quite  true  that  celluloid  is  an  electrical  material,  but  it  is 
very  unlikely  that,  in  ordinary  handling,  sufficient  electricity  is  evolved 
to  emit  light  enough  to  fog  the  negatives. 

fl^TOPS  for  Lens. — M.  W.  R.  writes:  “Having  purchased  a  10x8  portrait 
lens,  by  Barlot,  without  stops,  could  you  tell  me  in  your  next  issue  the 
diameters  they  should  be.  The  focus  is  13-1-  of  an  inch.” — The  focus 
quoted,  if  the  lens  be  for  10x8,  is  probably  the  back  focus.  It  is  from 
the  equivalent  focus  that/the  stops  are  calculated.  Find  the  equivalent 

■  focus,  and  on  page  959  of  the  Almanac  you  will  find  a  table  and 

diagram 'giving  the  size  of  the  stops  according  to  the  Photographic 
Societyis  standard.  .  *  .  .  -  .  • 


KiNEToscorES. — Seaside  says:  “Can  you  oblige  me  with  the  a«ldr> -s  of  a 
firm  supplying  the  kinetoscope,  or  a  machine  suitable  for  a  sh  w  at  sea¬ 
side  ■  Through  my  premises  changing  hands  I  am  without  a  studio, 
and  am  anxious  to  get  something  to  till  up  the  time  usually  occupied 
by  studio  work.” — We  think  the  Edison  Company,  Brook-street, 
Holborn,  can  supply  you  with  what  you  require.  Write  them. 

Stains. — S.  &  Co.  write  as  follows  :  “We  are  sending  you  a  print  \cry  i..  h 
stained.  It  has  not  been  printed  six  months,  and  has  been  .are! ully 
stowed  away  all  the  time.  You  will  see  it  is  an  ordinary  P.O.P.  j  nut, 
toned  in  separate  bath — sulphocyanide,  &c.  We  have  had  several  prints 
go  the  same  way,  not  in  batches,  but  one  or  two  here  and  there.  <  an 
you  give  us  any  clue  to  this  cause  of  fading  !  ” — The  cause  is  learly  ie 
to  imperfect  fixing.  Probably  the  print  stuck  to  another  or  to  the 
bottom  of  the  dish,  so  that  the  hyposulphite  did  not  have  free  a in 
to  it. 

Lens  for  Hand  Camera. — T.  Simmonds.  The  most  general  focus  lens  for  a 
quarter-plate  hand  camera  is  that  of  the  one  you  have— five  and  a  kali 
inches.  Of  course,  a  shorter-focus  one  would  include  a  greater  angle  of 
view,  and  one  of  four  inches  a  much  greater  angle  ;  but  you  must  bear 
in  mind  that,  with  such  a  lens,  the  plate  will  not  be  >o  well  covered  at 
the  edges,  also  that  a  small  stop  will  be  requisite  to  get  anything 
beyond  a  lantern  size  sharp,  and  consequently  the  lens  will  be  slow*  r 
than  that  you  have.  Why  not  have  two  lenses,  and  only  use  the  shorter 
focus  one  as  occasion  may  require  ? 

Apprenticeship. — A.  W.  C'.  If  you  were  apprenticed  for  three  years  to  learn 
photography,  you  ought  not  to  have  spent  two  years  and  a  half  of  the 
time  in  picture-frame  making  and  mounting,  and  the  law  will  give 
redress.  As,  however,  you  are  not  of  age,  you  cannot  institute  pro¬ 
ceedings.  They  must  be  taken  by  your  mother,  who  paid  the  money. 
The  return  of  that  and  damages  may  be  sued  for.  Too  many  who  take 
apprentices  think  more  of  getting  the  premiums  and  the  services  of  the 
apprentices  for  nothing,  or  a  merely  nominal  wage,  than  fulfilling  their 
portion  of  the  contract,  teaching  the  apprentice  the  business. 

Business  Wanted. — Mad  asks  :  “The  points  I  want  information  upon  are: 
1.  How  should  I  set  to  work  to  find  a  good  firm  who  would  take  me  as 
a  partner  ?  2.  If  by  advertising,  would  the  annexed  be  a  suitable  way 
of  putting  the  matter,  or  could  you  suggest  any  improvement !  3. 

What  would  be  a  fair  price  to  pay  for  a  half  share  in  a  good  concern, 
which  would  surely  bring  me  in  about  300L  a  year  as  my  share  !  4. 
Would  a  respectable  firm  allow  an  investigation  on  my  behalf  by  a 
solicitor  or  accountant.'” — In  reply:  The  advertisement  as  sent  will, 
doubtless,  bring  replies  answering  Nos.  1  and  2.  We  do  not  think  it 
can  be  improved  on.  3.  This  question  is  rather  beyond  our  scope.  4. 
Undoubtedly. 

Finishing  Bromide  Enlargements.— J.  Herbert  says  :  “I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  you  would  kindly  tell  me  whether  it  is  harmful  to  a  bromide 
enlargement  to  take  out  the  brilliant  lights  with  bichloride  of  mercury  ; 
and,  if  so,  what  is  the  best  means  of  doing  it  .'  also  what  ought  to  lie 
done  to  prepare  the  surface  in  order  to  work  on  the  same  with  water 
colour,  as  I  find  it  impossible  to  lay  on  a  flat  wash  ?” — A  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  will  destroy  the  silver  image  where  it  is  applied. 
We  should  not,  however,  recommend  its  use  for  the  purpose  suggested. 
A  wash  over  with  a  dilute  solution  of  ox  gall,  as  supplied  by  artists’ 
colourmen,  or  rubbing  the  surface  over  lightly  with[an  ink-eraser,  will, 
no  doubt,  get  over  the  difficulty. 

Employment  in  America. — Alpha  Beta  writes:  “In  a  few  weeks  I  am 
leaving  England  lor  America  ;  can  you  tell  me  what  chance  I  shall 
have  out  there  of  getting  on  (I  am  a  general  assistant  and  retoucher,  h  it 
cannot  operate  much),  the  name  of  the  paper  that  inserts  adver¬ 
tisements  for  assistants,  and  its  price,  also  the  average  salaries  that 
assistants  earn  ?  ” — In  reply  :  We  do  not  think,  from  inquiries  made, 
that  our  correspondent  will  stand  any  better  chance  of  seeuriEg 
employment  in  America  than  here  at  home  —  especially  with  such 
limited  qualifications  as  he  appears  to  possess.  Probably  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Tiincs  (New  York)  is  the  best  paper  to  advertise  in.  Write 
the  publishers.  The  average  salaries  are  probably  not  higher  than  those 
paid  in  England  ;  but  we  cannot  say  definitely. 

Ferrotype. — Dan  Osborne  writes:  “Please  help  me  out  of  my  difficulty. 
1.  What  are  those  white  streaks  on  plate?  2.  The  cause?  3.  And 
prevention  The  plate  does  not  become  a  nice  creamy  colour  in  sensi¬ 
tised  bath.  I  have  fused  bath,  but  to  no  effect.  Bath  is  forty-five 
grains  to  ounce.  I  bought  collodion  ready-made.  4.  Is  Mawson's 
collodion  reliable  ?  5.  Is  it  best  to  have  iodiser  separate  ?  6.  Does 

commercial  nitrate  of  silver  require  to  be  fused  ?  7.  What  is  best 

book  on  ferrotyping  ?” — 1,  2,  3.  The  “streaks  ”  are  what  are  known  as 
“  oyster-shell  markings.”  One  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  trouble  is 
the  silver  solution  not  being  thoroughly  drained  from  the  plate  before  it 
is  put  into  the  slide,  and  then,  alter  contact  with  the  corners  of  the 
carrier  settling  over  the  plate.  Remedy  :  Drain  the  plates  well,  and 
put  blotting-paper  at  the  bottom  of  the  carrier  and  on  the  corner  wires, 
lo  absorb  the  silver  solution.  A  newly  iodised  collodion  is  more  prone 
to  the  markings  than  one  that  has  been  iodised  a  month  or  two.  Forty- 
five  grains  to  the  ounce  is  too  strong  for  the  silver  bath  ;  thirty  to 
thirty-five  grains  would  be  better.  Possibly  some  of  the  iodide  of  silver 
was  redissolved  by  the  strong  solution.  4.  Yes.  5.  Yes,  if  the 
collodion  is  bought  in  large  quantities  at  a  time.  6.  No.  7.  Fallow- 
field,  we  think,  issues  a  work  on  ferrotyping. 


***  Several  answers  to  correspondents  unavoidably  held  over. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

We  have  received  an  intimation  from  the  Council  of  the 
Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion  that  the  Triennial  Photographic  Exhibition  promoted  by 
that  body  will  be  held  in  the  galleries  of  the  Academy  of  Arts, 
Queen’s-road,  Clifton,  Bristol,  from  Monday,  December  14, 
1896,  to  January  23,  1897.  Fuller  particulars  will  be  found 
in  another  column.  We  retain  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  magni¬ 
ficent  Exhibition  held  in  1893-94,  the  best  works  of  several 
preceding  years  finding  place  in  the  lofty  and  spacious  suite  of 
galleries  the  Association  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain.  W e 
have  no  doubt  that  a  similar  success  awaits  the  Exhibition  for 
which  preparations  are  thus  early  afoot,  and  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  bring  before  the  West  of  England  a  display  in 
all  respects  representative  of  present-day  photographic  art. 

*  * 

Some  weeks  ago,  in  commenting  upon  a  photograph  of  the 
finish  of  the  Inter-’ Varsity  Boat  Race  that  had  been  sent 
us,  we  remarked  that,  in  the  future,  photography  might  super¬ 
sede  the  distance  Judge,  and  automatically  record  what  is  now 
largely  matter  of  guesswork.  The  following  extract  from  a 


contemporary,  indicating  that  photography  has  been  employed 
to  record  the  appearance  of  a  boat’s  crew  at  practice,  sug¬ 
gests  that,  as  we  ventured  to  hint,  the  camera  may  yet  be 
called  in  to  act  as  an  automatic  judge  as  well  as  an  automatic 
“  coach” : — 

*  *  i;  * 

“  The  latest  use  of  the  photograph  in  America  is  to  take 
snap-shots  at  Yale’s  Henley  crew  at  practice  for  the  use  of  the 
coach  when  too  busy  to  leave  his  office  at  Brooklyn,  seventy- 
five  miles  away  from  the  course.  These  photographs,  which 
are  taken  at  various  moments  during  the  practice  of  the  crews, 
carefully  record  every  change  or  fault,  no  matter  how  insig¬ 
nificant.  They  show  defects  that  the  inexperienced  would 
hardly  expect  to  find  in  a  ’Varsity  crew.  A  few  have  been 
reproduced  in  the  journal,  and  they  make  very  interesting 
studies.  One  brawny  fellow  is  looking  at  his  oar,  contrary  to 
the  rule  ‘eyes  in  the  boat.’  Another  has  buried  his  oar  half¬ 
way  up  to  the  outrigger.  Other  photographs  show  one  or  two 
members  of  the  crew  too  far  forward  br  too  far  back,  uneven¬ 
ness  of  the  stroke,  where  a  man  is  too  slow  or  too  fast  in  the 
‘  catch,’  improper  method  of  recovery,  shoulders  doubled  up, 
or  one  shoulder  lower  than  the  other;  This  novel  experiment 
of  coaching  at  long  range  is  said  to  have  proved  most  satis¬ 
factory  in  its  results,  for  not  only  does  the  coach  see  the 
faults  and  suggest  corrections,  but  the  men  see  themselves, 
and,  understanding  the  defects  more  fully,  seldom  repeat  the 
error.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  H.  Piquet,  of  Port  Talbot,  forwards  us  an  embossed 
photograph  which  is  simply  backed  with  a  tin  shield,  thus 
dispensing  with  the  use  of  wadding,  which  is  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  purpose.  The  metal  shield  prevents  the  photo¬ 
graph  from  losing  its  shape,  and  Mr.  Piquet  informs  us  that, 
in  the  process  of  mounting,  there  is  no  more  trouble  with  the 
shield  than  without — in  fact,  his  mounter  finds  less,  and  a 
better  and  a  more  even  embossing  is  possible.  The  shields  are 
made  to  various  sizes  and  shapes  ;  they  will  be  supplied  com¬ 
mercially. 

*  * 

With  reference  to  our  remarks  on  the  suggested  meeting  of 
the  Convention  next  year  at  Norwich,  a  friend  draws  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  contrary  to  our  statement,  Norwich 
has  a  Photographic  Society — the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Camera 
Club,  which,  no  doubt,  would  be  pleased  to  assist  in  the 
arrangements  if  Norwich  is  selected  for  the  place  of  meeting. 
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Great  Yarmouth,  'which  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Norwich, 
has  two  photographic  societies  from  which  help  might  also  be 
forthcoming.  We  gather  that  many  local  photographers  are 
in  favour  of  having  the  1897  Convention  Meeting  held  at 
Norwich,  and  we  should  be  pleased  to  hear  that  a  movement 
is  to  be  made  with  a  view  of  taking  the  matter  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

*  * 

As  to  the  Leeds  meeting,  we  give  elsewhere  the  official 
particulars  of  the  week’s  programme,  which  will,  no  doubt, 
prove  useful  to  many  Conventioners  desirous  of  making  their 
arrangements  well  in  advance.  We  also  take  the  opportunity 
of  drawing  the  attention  of  dealers  and  the  trade  to  the  fact 
that  the  Council  will  be  happy  to  receive  applications  for  wall 
or  table  space  for  the  exhibition  of  their  specialities. 

*  *■  * 

The  Exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Leeds 
Philosophical  Society,  Park-row,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Local  Committee,  Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley,  of  Thorniehurst, 
Headingley,  Leeds,  will  give  every  information  as  to  space  at 
disposal,  or  inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  R.  P.  Drage, 
Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  95,  Blenheim-crescent,  Lon¬ 
don,  W. 

Mr.  Alfred  Maskell,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Salon,  -writes  :  “Will  you  allow  me  to  state  that  the 
Photographic  Salon,  189G,  will  open  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  on 
September  24,  and  continue  open  until  November  7.  I  beg 
to  send  herewith  a  copy  of  prospectus  and  entry  form.  The 
regulations  regarding  the  sending  in  of  exhibits  differ  slightly 
from  those  in  previous  years,  and  we  should  feel  obliged  by 
your  giving  publicity  to  the  same.  It  will  be  seen  also  that 
the  list  of  the  General  Committee  has  increased  in  number. 
Entry  forms  will  be  sent  out  in  the  usual  way  early  in  August, 
and  may  be  obtained  also  after  that  date  on  application  to  me 
at  the  Dudley  Gallery.” 

*  * 

The  varied  nature  of  some  photographers’  businesses  was 
brought  home  to  us  the  other  day  when  Mr.  L.  A.  Bridge, 
of  East  Lodge,  Dalston-lane,  showed  us  some  specimens 
of  the  work  he  has  been  called  upon,  from  time  to  time,  to 
execute.  The  well-known  Universal  Provider,  Mr.  W.  Whiteley, 
of  Westbourne-grove,  possesses  at  Hanwrorth  an  estate  devoted 
to  the  growth  of  fruit  and  vegetables  ;  the  breeding  of  dogs, 
pigs,  fowls,  Ac.  ;  dairy-farming;  jam-making;  and  many  other 
allied  purposes.  With  his  usual  enterprise,  Mr.  Whiteley  some 
time  ago  issued  a  handsome  volume  fully  descriptive  of  his 
little  estate,  and  illustrated  by  half-tone  reproductions  of  over 
150  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Bridge. 

*  *  * 

One  might  say  that  in  this  collection  of  photographs  Mr. 
Bridge  covered  almost  the  entire  range  of  ground  which  the 
professional  has  to  traverse*  in  the  course  of  several .  years. 
Fruit  picking,  cottage  architecture,  animal  portraiture,  groups, 
men  and  women  at  what  we  may  conveniently  term  factory 
labour,  dark  interiors,  machinery,  loading  and  unloading 
produce,  and  a  score  of  other  subjects  incidental  to  farm  work 
came  in  for  treatment,  all,  we  need  scarcely  say,  with  the  most 
successful  results.  Another  series  embraced  such  prosaic 
objects  as  foundry  interiors,  portions  of  iron  bridges,  sewer 
tubes,  the  ruins  of  fires,  walls  more  or  less  disintegrated,  ships’ 
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saloons,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Bridge  never  exposes  a  second  plats 
on  one  subject. 

^ 

“There’s  not  much  ‘art’  in  such  photographs,”  smilin 
remarks  Mr.  Bridge,  and,  while  we  yield  a  partial  assent  to  the- 
statement,  we  recognise  his  work  as  admirable  examples  of  the 
every-day  or  bread-and-butter  aspects  of  photography.  There 
may  not  be  much  “  art  ”  in  successfully  taking  a  difficult 
interior  or  a  group  of  restive  dogs  or  cattle  at  the  first  time  of 
asking ;  but  there  is  great  skill,  and  no  inconsiderable  hard 
work.  We  hear  so  much  spoken,  and  read  so  much  that  is- 
written,  of  the  importance  of  the  art  side  of  photography, 
especially  by  non-professional  meupthat  it  becomes  positively 
welcome  and  refreshing  now  and  then  to  be  reminded  that 
modern  photography  has  its  utilitarian  side,  in  which  the 
qualities  needed  for  success  demand  a  degree  of  application, 
persistence,  ana  knowledge  such  as  are  probably  not  dreamed! 
of  by  those  who  are  never  called  upon  to  exercise  their  photo¬ 
graphic  abilities  in  that  direction. 


V 

DAGUERREOTYPES :  THEIR  STABILITY  AND  THEIR 
RESTORATION. 

The  interesting  demonstration  of  the  Daguerreotype  at  the 
Photographic  Club  recently,  by  Mr.  Frank  Haes,  will  not,  we 
suspect,  induce  many  modem  photographers  to  essay  its  work¬ 
ing,  although  it  was  mentioned  incidentally  that  it  is  at  the- 
present  time  being  worked  in  America. 

The  extreme  care  and  precautions  necessary  in  the  manipula¬ 
tions,  as  they  were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Haes  as  he  went  through.- 
them,  seemed  to  take  many  by  surprise.  An  opinion  we  heard 
expressed  afterwards  was  that  the  amateur  of  old,  who  prac¬ 
tised  Daguerreotype,  mu3t  have  been  of  a  very  different  type- 
from  the  majority  of  modern  ones,  who  now  expect  everything- 
supplied  ready  for  use.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  few  will- 
now  be  likely  to  take  up  Daguerreotype,  notwithstanding  the 
beauty  of  the  results  obtainable  by  it  and  their  stability. 

It  may  appear  a  little  anomalous  to  speak  of  the  stability 
of  a  thing  and  its  restoration  in  the  same  breath.  The- 
Daguerreotype  is,  however,  the  most  permanent  of  all  silver 
processes,  though  many  examples  are  now  in  a  bad  state, 

A  Daguerreotype  does  not  fade  in  the  sense  that  a  paper 
picture  fades;  the  image  does  not  fade  away,  but  the  metal 
plate  tarnishes  if  the  atmosphere  gains  access  to  it,  in  the 
same  way  that  all  silver  goods  become  tarnished.  It  is  this* 
that  obliterates  the  image  ;  remove  it,  and  the  picture  is  as 
good  as  ever.  When  a  Daguerreotype  becomes  tarnished,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  binding  of  the  plate,  matt,  and  glass  together 
was  imperfectly  done,  or  that  it  has  become  loosened  since,  and 
so  admitted  air.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  the  restoration  or  cleaning  of  Daguerreotypes* 
has  been  treated  upon  in  these  pages,  yet  we  are  continually 
receiving  letters  seeking  information  on  the  subject,  also  at 
times  laments  on  account  of  accidents  while  attempting  the- 
work.  Those  who  were  at  the  Club  the  other  night  would 
not  be  surprised  at  this  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  only 
familiar  with  the  manipulation  of  .gelatine  plates.  AlthougE 
the  Daguerrean  image  is  the  most  permanent  of  all  silver 
ones,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  tender  in  a  me¬ 
chanical  sense.  The  least  friction,  even  the  lightest  rub  with- 
the  finger,  is  sufficient  to  remove  the  image.  Lack  of  this 
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knowledge  has  led  to  many  highly  prized  pictures  be'ng 
irretrievably  ruined. 

Here  is  the  method  of  cleaning  in  practice.  First  make 
up  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  strength,  say,  one 
drachm  to  the  ounce  of  water ;  then  take  the  picture  out  of  its 
case  and  clean  off  the  paper  or  gold-beater’s  skin,  with  which 
it  is,  or  was,  secured  to  the  matt  and  glass,  taking  care  that 
none  gets  on  the  front.  Blow  off  any  dust  that  may  be  on  the 
surface  the  image  is  too  delicate  for  a  dusting  brush.  Now 
have  at  hand  some  alcohol,  distilled  water,  a  spirit  lamp,  and  a 
pair  of  pliers.  Holding  the  plate  by  one  corner,  flood  it  with 
spirit  for  a  minute  or  two,  or  until  it  takes  evenly  to  the  metal. 
Then  wash  under  the  tap  till  all  greasiness  disappears.  Next 
take  some  of  the  cyanide  solution  and  dilute  it  to  about  eight 
or  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  flow  evenly  over  the  plate, 
keeping  it  rocking  to  and  fro,  and  pouring  it  on  and  off; 
particularly  on  to  those  portions  where  the  tarnish  is 
greatest.  In  a  very  short  time  the  tarnish  will  begin  to 
disappear.  If  it  does  not,  the  cyanide  solution  must  be 
strengthened.  It  is,  however,  better  not  to  use  a  stronger 
solution  than  can  be  avoided.  Instead  of  pouring  the 
solution  on  the  plate,  a  dish  may  be  used,  but  we  'prefer 
the  former  plan,  as  it  admits  of  a  certain  degree  of  local 
application. 

When  all  the  tarnish  has  been  removed,  the  plate  is  well 
washed  back  and  front  under  the  tap  to  get  rid  of  all  traces  of 
the  cyanide.  If  the  plate  were  now  dried,  the  picture  would  be 
considerably  marred  by  a  thin  veil  from  impurities  in  the 
water,  hence  it  must  be  well  rinsed  with  distilled  water.  The 
drying  of  a  Daguerreotype  plate  is  a  rather  important  opera¬ 
tion.  If  it  were  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously,  it  would  be 
covered  with  wavy  marks,  therefore  it  must  be  dried  by  heat. 
Light  the  spirit  lamp  and  take  the  plate  firmly  with  the  pliers 
by  one  corner,  give  a  final  rinse  with  distilled  water,  and 
drain  off  at  another.  From  this  time  the  position  of  the 
plate  must  not  be  changed  until  it  is  dry.  Now  bring  the  top 
corner  of  the  plate — that  diagonally  opposite  the  one  from  which 
the  water  was  drained— just  above  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and, 
as  it  dries,  gradually  bring  more  of  the  plate  over  it,  so*  that 
the  drying  proceeds  uniformly  from  the  top  downward.  If  the 
drying  be  checked  at  any  point,  a  mark  will  be  the  result. 
The  picture  should  now  be  replaced  in  its  case  without  delay. 
The  plate  must  be  bound  round  with  paper  or  gold-beater’s 
skin  to  the  mat  and  glass  so  as  to  make  it  perfectly  airtight, 
and  starch  or  flour  paste  is  preferable  to  gum  for  the  purpose 
of  an  adhesive,  as  the  latter  is  prone  to  split  from  the  metal 
if  it  becomes  very  dry. 

The  object  of  the  treatment  with  the  spirit  is  to  cause  the 
cyanide  to  take  evenly,  as  some  Daguerreotypes  are  very 
repellent  and  then  stains  might  arise.  If  the  picture  were 
well  gilded  in  the  first  instance,  it  will  now  be  restored  to  its 
original  beauty,  and  will,  if  perfectly  protected  from  the  air, 
last,  practically,  for  ever.  So  indeed  it  would  have  done  if  it 
had  been  properly  secured  when  it  was  first  produced.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  restoration  of  Daguerreotypes  is  a  very  simple 
affair.  Simple  though  it  seems,  it  requires  some  judgment,  and 
we  should  not  advise  any  one  to  make  his  first  attempt  6n  a 
highly  prized  portrait.  Rather  than  do  that,  it  would  be  better 
to  intrust  the  work  to  an  expert,  or  to  get  one  or  two  valueless 
ones  to  experiment  upon.  In  any  case  it  will  be  better  for  the 
(novice  to  make  a  copy  of  the  picture  before  cleaning  it,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  fall  back  upon  that  in  case  of  any  accident  to  the 
original. 
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212eg-al  Use  of  the  Royal  Arms. _ A  pa«p 

;  mte!S0  th,°Se  Pbot°graPbers>  as  we  believe  there  are  several  wh6 
use  the  Royal  Arms  without  the  authority  to  do  so,  was  heard  at  thf> 
Marylebone  Police-court  a  week  or  so  back.  Four.West  end  fradp^ 
men  a  carver  and  gilder,  a  milliner,  a«ationer"nd 
proceeded  against  tor  having,  without  Authority,  assumed  and  used 
m  connexion  with  their  business  the  Royal  Arms,  or  arms  so  nearly 

belief  ^that  a!  v™  “  '°  be  CalcuIated  ,0  da»«ve  and  lead  to  tire 
belief  that  the  businesses  were  carried,  on  under  Royal  authority 

HfrM°SeCfU’10wWa8  1D£?ltut6d  bNtba  incorporated  Association  of 
Her  Majesty  s  Warrant-holders.  This  Association,  it  may  be  men- 

a.fUmber  of  tradesmen,  who  have  the  Royal' warrants 
nded  together  to  protect  themselves  against  persons  illegally  using 
the  Royal  Arms.  The  prosecution  did  not  press  for  the  full  p^naltyg 

tlatthP  fl KP°UndS’  bUt  f°r  a  n°mina^  °ne’  as  an  undertaking 

that  the  use  of  the  arms  would  be  discontinued.  Upon  the  defend 

ants  giving  this  undertaking,  they  were  each  finecTthe 
penalty  of  mrty  shillings  and  costs. 


the  law’  but  tbe  magistrate 
{  ,  '  ^loyden)  said  tbat  he  should  have  thought  it  common  know- 
ledge  that  permission  had  to  be  obtained  before  a  tradesman  could  use 
Royal  Arms.  We  have  little  doubt  but  that  several  photographer* 
who  are  using  the  Royal  Arms  are  doing  so  quite  in  ignoraS/that 
they  are  breaking  the  law.  Hence  our  giving  prominence  to  this 
prosecution.  Some  we  know  are  under  the  impression  that,  if  they 
have  supplied  anything  to  her  Majesty,  or  may  have  executed  an 
or  er  for  her,  they  have  forthwith  the  right  of  putting  up  the  Royal 
Arms.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,-  No  one  is  entitled  to  use 
the  Royal  Arms  without  a  special  warrant  to  do  so  under  a  penalty 
of  twenty  pounds.  *  J 

 i 

It  may  not  be  known  to  every  one  that  it  is  illegal  to  use  the 
terms  ‘Patent,  “Patented,'’  “Registered,”  or  such  terms  as  would 
imply  that  the  article  was  patented  or  registered  when  it  is  not. 
I  he  penalty  in  this  case  is,  on  summary  conviction,  five  pounds. 
We  merely  mention  this,  as  we  often  see  on  photographs  the  work 
^copynghi,  although  we  have  known  there  was  no  copyright  in  the 


A  Caution  to  English  Tourists  Abroad.  —  Three 
English  cyclists,  with  hand  cameras,  found  themselves  in  an 
awkward  dilemma  last  week  in  France.  While  at  Stenay,  the  Sixth 
Army  Corps  were  under  review,  and  they  took  some  snap-shots  of  it 
without  being  aware  that  they  were  doing  anything  wrong.  However 
they  were  quickly  arrested,  and  they  were  detained  during  the  whole 
of  the  time  the  review  lasted,  and  then  subjected  to  a  severe  verbal 
examination.  Finally,  they  were  liberated,  but  not  before  the 
general  staff  had  departed.  This  incident  should  serve  as  a  caution 
to  English  photographic  tourists  in  France  as  to  the  indiscreet  u«o 
of  their  cameras.  Things  are  different  on  the  Continent  from  what 
they  are  here.  A  hand  camera,  we  suspect,  would  not  be  objected 
to  at  any  of  our  military  displays. 


The  above  incident,  occurring  just  at  the  opening  of  the  tourinn- 
season,  leads  us  once  more  to  suggest  that  English  tourists,  with 
cameras,  on  the  Continent  should  provide  themselves  with  passports 
before  starting,  although  they  may  not  be  required  by  law  in  the 
countries  in  which  they  travel.  Any  one  not  knowing  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  a  country  may  innocently  transgress,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  three  Englishmen  just  cited,  and  the  possession  of  an 
English  passport  is  usually,  on  the  Continent,  taken  as  a  guarantee 
of  the  owner’s  bona  fides,  and  thus  helps  him  out  of  the  difficult v. 
A  passport  is  obtained  without  trouble,  and  its  cost  is  but  nominal. 
It  will  do  for  all  countries,  and  will  serve  for  all  time.  To  be  “  run 
in”  in  a  foreign  country,  while  on  pleasure  bent,  from  an  innocent 
cause,  even  for  a  few  hours,  is  not  pleasant;  and,  although  the 
passport  will  not  avoid  the  arrest,  it  will  generally  hasten  the 
release.  ~  ‘ 
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Picture  Exhibitions. — The  picture  season  is  now  “full  on/’ 
and  each  season  seems  to  bring  forth  more  exhibitions  than  the 
previous  one.  A  glance  down  the  advertisement  columns  of  the 
Times,  or  any  of  the  leading  papers.  wrill  give  evidence  of  this.  Fine 
Art  Exhibitions,  at  this  season,  are  not  confined  to  England,  as  there 
are  at  the  present  time  similar  shows  in  all  the  principal  Continental 
cities.  On  Monday,  last  week,  the  Annual  International  Art  Exhi¬ 
bition  at  Munich  was  opened  at  the  Glass  Palace  by  the  Prince 
Regent.  The  Bavarian  capital  has  always  been  an  art  centre,  and  its 
annual  exhibition  generally  includes  some  of  the  best  works  of  the 
leading  artists  of  all  nations,  England  usually  being  well  represented. 
This  year  there  are  some  thirteen  hundred  works  shown,  and  we  learn, 
from  private  sources,  that  the  Exhibition  is  quite  up  to,  if  not  beyond, 
the  average,  and  that  means  a  good  deal  in  Munich, 

An  Amateur’s  Business  Matter. — On  the  occasion  of  the 
Croydon  Camera  Club’s  visit  to  the  new  municipal  buildings  recently 
opened  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Mayor,  the  President,  Mr.  Maclean,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  proprietor  of  a  local  paper  had  specially  invited  amateurs  to 
submit  photographs  of  the  Royal  visit  for  publication.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  trade  custom  was  not  to  accept  less  than  10s.  Qd. 
for  each  print,  and  urged  the  members  of  the  Club  not  to  undersell 
each  other  or  spoil  the  market  by  offering  prints  for  less  than  the 
standard  minimum.  The  report  says  that  these  remarks  were  well 
received  by  those  present.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  have  let 
their  pictures  be  used  for  any  less  sum  than  that  mentioned,  thereby 
underselling  the  professional  photographers.  Some  illustrated  papers 
just  now  are  very  anxious  for  amateurs’  work,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
that  they  will  save  the  fees  charged  by  the  professional,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  see  that  all  amateurs  do  not  swallow  the  bait. 


The  Spitsbergen  Expedition.— This  Expedition,  under  Sir 
Martin  Conway,  is  now  on  its  way,  having  left  Hull  on  Tuesday 
last  week.  A  well-known  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  who  is  a 
geologist  and  a  good  photographer,  forms  one  of  the  party.  As  this 
Expedition  will  not  proceed  to  the  extreme  northern  regions,  and 
will  only  remain  during  the  summer  months,  the  plates  taken  are  not 
likely  to  be  exposed  to  long-continued  extreme  cold,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  Northern  expeditions.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
gelatine  plates  wdll  behave  after  being  subjected  to  abnormal  cold 
for  a  lengthened  period,  and  then  exposed  under  similar  conditions 
of  extreme  cold.  None  of  the  Arctic  expeditions  have  supplied 
reliable  information  on  this  subject  up  to  the  present. 

Photographing  Stars  with  a  Small  Telescope 
without  a  Driving  Clock. — -Many  amateur  photographers 
with  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  have  been  debarred  from  joining 
their  two  hobbies  through  not  being  able  to  incur  the  expense  of  the 
driving  clock,  usually  considered  a  necessity  for  the  work,  but  in  a 
recent  number  of  Nature*  Mr.  Joseph  Lunt  has  a  valuable  article 
showing  how  to  perform  much  interesting  and  useful  work  with  no 
special  apparatus  whatever — no  clock,  no  driving  machinery,  not 
even  a  tangent  screw  and  slow-motion  rod.  He  very  rightly  ob¬ 
serves  that  “  when  amateurs  come  to  recognise  that,  with  their  small 
instruments,  such  a  fruitful  field  of  investigation  is  open  to  them, 
astronomy  will  probably  be  enriched  by  many  discoveries  which 
would  otherwise  be  missed  or  delayed.”  He  gives  in  the  article 
referred  to  an  illustration  of  the  home-made  apparatus  employed. 
His  telescope  is  three  and  a  half  inches,  mounted  on  a  firm  equatorial 
stand,  supported  on  a  home-made  brick  pillar.  It  is  rr  ounted  on  a 
home-made  wooden  tube  of  square  section,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  axis  is  a  second  telescope,  used  as  a  finder.  Atoiched  is  also 
a  small  finder,  and,  in  addition,  a  fourth  optical  arrangement,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  small  camera,  with  a  two-and-a-quarter-inch 
portrait  lens.  The  latter  is  used  for  obtaining  duplicate  photographs 
on  a  small  scale  simultaneously  with  the  larger.  “  As  regards  the 
actual  driving  of  the  apparatus,  very  little  power  is  required,  as 
gentle  pressure  of  the  finger  at  the  lower  end  of  the  baseboard 
carrying  the  objective  and  the  plate  is  sufficient  to  move  the  tele¬ 
scope  at  the  proper  rate,  and  the  co-operation  of  hand  and  eye  during 
*  Nature ,  No.  1387,  October  4,  p.  85,  et  seq. 
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finding  seems  soon  to  become  almost  automatic  in  character. 
Good  and  useful  star  charts  can  be  obtained,  Mr.  Lunt  states,  by 
means  of  the  photographic  camera  alone,  and  without  any  motion, 
about  fifteen  seconds’  exposure  giving  good  results,  the  stars,  of 
course,  showing  as  trails  instead  of  dots.  To  use  the  finding  tele¬ 
scope,  the  image  of  a  star  much  out  of  focus  was  observed,  the  eye 
being  kept  constantly  at  the  telescope,  so  as  to  keep  the  image  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  centre  of  the  crossed  lines.  As  the  size  of  instruments 
indicated  are  not  larger  than  those  possessed  by  many  an  amateur 
observer,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Lunt  >  method  may  be  the 
means  of  increased  pleasure  and  usefulness  to  many  an  amateur 
photographer  and  astronomer. 


Eclipse  Preparations. — As  the  time  of  the  August  eclip-' 
approaches,  it  is  rendered  evident  that  observations  will  be  made  bv 
astronomers  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  From  this  country  the 
observers  will  mostly  proceed  to  Norway,  but  Mr.  Maunder  and 
some  American  astronomers  have  selected  Japan,  and  have  already 
sailed  en  route  for  that  country.  Unfortunately,  from  statistics  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Japanese  Ministers,  the  prospects  for  fine  weather  are 
distinctly  bad.  For  the  last  five  years,  the  average  gives  for  the* 
month  of  August — cloudy  days,  22  ;  rain  or  snow  on  22  days  ;  clear 
days,  0 !  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  desires  to  erect  his  station  on  the* 
south  side  of  Yaranger  Fjord  if  possible,  and,  to  ascertain  whether  it 
will  be  available,  Captain  King  will  be  detached  from  the  Squadron- 
to  investigate.  The  eclipse  will  be  visible  from  many  parts  of 
Russia,  and  the  various  societies  and  learned  bodies  will  send  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  Nova  Zembla,  Olenkminsk,  the  Mourman  coast,  and 
Uleaborg  in  Finland. 


The  Kig-h  Price  of  Camphor  and  Photography. — 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  connexion  between  the  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  price  of  camphor  and  the  pursuit  of  this  favourite  science  ;. 
but  Professor  Abel,  after  having  shown  that  the  notion  that  the  use 
of  camphor  in  smokeless  powder  has  caused  such  demand  as  to 
increase  the  price  is  entirely  fallacious,  points  out  that,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  the  cause  is  owing  to  the  large  use  made  of  camphor  in  the- 
production  of  celluloid,  so  largely  used  of  late  in  lieu  of  glass  for 
photographic  and  other  purposes. 

..  /  - 

Bontg’en  Sciography. — Steady  work  is  now  being  carried 
on  by  scientific  men  in  investigating  the  cause  and  actual  character- 
of  the  rays  ;  hut  they  seem  to  be  as  far  off  as  ever  from  arriving  at  a 
decision.  The  theory  at  one  time  advanced,  and  afterwards  mostly 
rejected,  that  they  are  a  form  of  ultra-violet  rays  seems  again  to  be 
attracting  more  attention  and  receiving  supporc.  Professor  Hartley 
gives  four  points  in  common  between  the  ultra-violet  and  the- 
Rbntgen  rays.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  polarise  them ;  but,*, 
though  there  is  some  little  doubt  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  experiments, 
they  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  indicate  non-polarisation.  Mr.  T.  C. 
Porter  of  Eton  College,  has  been  endeavouring  to  analyse  them,  and 
finds  himself  able  to  divide  the  radiations  into  two  qualities  which 
he  provisionally  terms  Xx  and  X2,  the  former  possessing  the  usual 
character,  and  the  latter  being  quite  different ;  able,  for  example  to- 
pass  through  metal,  the  type  of  ray  possibly  which  is  able  to  pass 
through  the  metal  screens  and  produce  photographs  of  the  solar 
corona  in  daylight,  as  described  by  Mr.  Packer.  At  the  University 
Extension  College,  Reading,  Mr.  George  J.  Birch  in  conjunction  with 
his  colleagues,  has  been  utilising  the  Runtgen  rays  for  exhibiting, 
the  details  of  plant  structure,  and  has  obtained  most  interesting 
results,  for  example,  the  ovules  inside  an  unopened  bud,  the  seeds- 
within  a  seed  vessel,  and  even  the  veins  in  the  petals  of  a  white 
flower  have  been  photographed. 

The  Queen  of  Portiig-al  and  the  X  Bays.  —  Queen 
Amelie  has  turned  an  investigation  on  the  rays  to  a  novel  and 
praiseworthy  purpose.  She  has  been  taking  sciographs  of  the 
trunks  of  various  Court  ladies,  exhibiting  them  to  the  subjects  of 
the  experiment  with  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  evils  of 
tight-lacing.  This  is  truly  bringing  in  science  to  bear  on  human¬ 
itarian  objects. 
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se  v..:.rru  .  .  ,  ,t  ^ .  v.<(„  ^ ^ 

il  tr  »  pe M  l-^.y  fell 

aututnn,  ins  ea  o  mid  spring,  and  both  light  and  temperature  the  Lancashire  factory  operative  can  equal  and  as  I  was  on  1 

remind  one  of  August  rather ;than  the  early  days  of  June/  The  against  thirty  or  forty/Ihad  to 

p  o  ©graphic  campaign,  as  it  wfis  wont  to  be  called,  has'  fairly  f  ing  until  itshould  pleasb  my ;  tormentors  to'  take  them*  C  « 

opened ;  and,  with  a  fine  Whitsun  Bank  Holiday  just  passed,  it  may  '$».  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  half  I  stood  by  the  cam*™  tn  '  ^  r 

1  One  lout  actually  slid  from  a  height  down  the  rocks  to.  within  a  foot 
or  two  of  the  tripod,  and  I  must  admit  .that  it  was  with  feelings  not . 
altogether  akin  to  sorrow  that  T  CfltfT  Vi  i  rw»  i  .1  if 


have’  been  already  secured  by  the  vast  army  of  photographers  who 
probably  make  that  their  opening  day.  Not  that  nowadays  time  and 
seaspn  matter  much  in  photography,  modern  plates  being  quick 
enofigh  to  work  as  well  in  mid  winter  as  in  the  height  of  summer 
ram}  and  fog  being  the  only  enemies  the  outdoor  worker  has  to  fear. ' 

I  Vas  forcibly  reminded  of  the  immense  difference  that  exists 
between  the  conditions  now  prevailing  and  those  of  twentv  years 
ago  on  turning  over  a  portfolio  of  miscellaneous  photographs  a  few 
days  ago.  I  had  been  making  exposures  of  a  fraction  of  a  second  on 
“  ordinary  ”  plates,  the  subjects  being  landscapes  clothed  in  spring 
foliage,  and,  if  anything,  I  could  have  done  with  a  smaller  stop  or  a 
shorter  time.  I  came  across  an  old  photograph'  bv  a  distinguished 
American  amateur  of  days  gone  by,  and  still  happily  alive,  Dr. 
Lllershe  Wallace,  that  brought  vividly  to  my  mind  the  difference  I 
have  referred  to.  The  subject  was  a  street  scene  in  one  of  the  old- 


altogether  nkm  to  sorrow  that  I  sa^iim  picked  up,  bruised  and 
shaken,  and  carried  or  led  away  by  his.  companions.  At  intervals  b't 
when  the  coast  was  clear,  I  managed!  to  get  in  a  few  seconds'  ex¬ 
posure,  and  eventually,  when  it  because  necessary  that  they  should 
retire  in  a  hurry  to  catch  the  train,  I  accepted  their  final  abuse  with! 
equanimity  and  even  pleasure,  and  proceeded  to  finish  my  exposure 
,,a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  a  metaphorical  “patting  on  the 
back  for  my  patience  that  were  emio^nt^y  soothing bu,t  this  feel¬ 
ing  was  changed  to  the  bitterest  gall -when  I  discovered  ,  that  I  had 
forgotten  in  my  hurry  to  draw  the  shutter,  and  it  was  too  late  to 
commence  afresh ! 


)■ ( , 


Then,  again,  from  an  artistic,  or,  rather  let  me  say,  from  a  pictorial 
aspect, ^how  things  have  changed  !  I  ^member  on  another  occasion 


and  brilliancy  for  which  the  best  work  of  twenty  years  a^o  was 
notable,  combined  with  the  delicacy  and  fulness  of  detail  that  is 
supposed  to  be  the  special  feature  of  modern  gelatine  plates.  From 
the  particulars  noted  on  the  back  of  the  mount  I  gathered  that  the 
picture  was  taken  in  July  1877,  on  a  Fothergill  plate,  with  a  Ross 
seven-inch  portable  symmetrical  lens,  stop  /-20,  and  an  exposure  of 
six  and  a  half  minutes  !  Think  of  that,  ye  modern  «  snap-shotters,” 
and  try  to  realise  the  difference  in  time  only  involved  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  dozen  negatives,  and  the  possible  size  of  an  afternoon’s 

bag  then  as  compared  with  now. 

But  the  difference  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  time  question, 
more  especially  m  the  class  of  subject  I  have  mentioned,  or,  indeed, 
m  any  kind  of  picture  round  about  the  usual  holiday  resorts. 
With  an  exposure  of  a  part  of  a  second,  or  even  a  few  seconds,  the 
photographer  is  comparatively  independent  of  human  interference 
intentional  or  otherwise,  if  he  lay  his  plans  with  ordinary  circum¬ 
spection  ;  but  think  of  the  crowd  of  curious  spectators  and  mis¬ 
chievous  gamins  that  would  collect  together  round  the  camera  in  six 
minutes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unwitting  interference  of  innocent 
passers-by !  As  an  old  worker  of  dry  plates  in  days  when  exposures 
were  reckoned  m  minutes  instead  of  tenths  of ‘a  second,  I  have 
painful  recollections  of  many  a  half  hour  or  longer  spent  in  living 
disjointed  exposures  which,  when  complete,  perhaps  onlv  totalled  up 
to  two  or  three  minutes ;  and  only  those  who  have  experienced  it  can 
realise  the  intense  pleasure  that  is  to  be  derived  from  the  badinage  and 
‘chaff,”  if  nothing  worse,  of  a  half-hour’s  contest  with  an  unruly 
crowd,  who  all  wish  to  occupy  the  best,  and,  to  the  photographer 
perhaps,  most  awkward  positions  in  the  picture. 

But  the  culminating  point  of  agony  and  wrath  combined  was  reached 
once  when  photographing  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  numerous  water¬ 
falls  in  the  English  Lake  district.  All  was  quiet  when  I  arrived  on  the 
-spot,  and  every  condition  of  light  and  freedom  from  wind  was  in  my 
favour,  and  I  anticipated  nothing  but  a  “good  time.”  I  had 
leisurely  selected  my  point  of  view,  and  focussed  to  my  satisfaction, 
when,  on  emerging  from  beneath  the  “velvet  pall,”  tojmy  horror,  I 
noticed  a  crowd  of  people  climbing  down  the  rocks,  and  remembered 
that  there  was  a  “  cheap  trip  ”  that  day  from  one  of  the  northern 
manufacturing  towns.  I  Was  working  at  the  time  some,  for  the 
period,  pretty  quick  plates,  and  hoped  to  get  through  with  my  ex¬ 
posure  before  the  interruption  of  the  crowd  reached  me ;  so  I  got 
my  plate  into  position,  and  uncapped  the  lens  with  all  celerity ; 
but  fate,  in  the  shape  of  a  sharp  breeze,  was  against  [me,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  cap  the  lens  and  wait  for  stillness,  and  before  that 
came  the  enemy  was  upon  me. 

Not  only  upon  me,  but  above,  below,  and  all  round  me,  and  lunch 
baskets,  bundles  of  sandwiches,  and  ginger-beer  bottles  figured  in 
prominent  positions  on  every  coign  of  advantage.  Polite  requests 


scene  that,  if  I  could  have  transferred  it  to  my  plate,’ would  have 
created  a  “ sensation  ”  in  Pall  Mall.  I  was  standing  on  a  pro¬ 
montory  jutting  out  into  Windermere  Lake,  with  the  ranges  of  hills 
behind  Ambleside  filling  up  the  background,  and  the  rapidly  setting 
sun  throwing  long  shadows  of  Belle  Isle  across  the  water  in  mid 
distance,  while  in  the  foreground  a  group  of  cattle,  knee-deep  in  the 
margin  of  the  lake  cooling  themselves  after  the  heat  of  the  dav, 
completed  a  picture  that  would  haveybeen  hard  to  beat.  I  had 'a 
plate  left;  but,  if  it  had  been  midday;  instead  of  nearly  sunset  it 
would  have  required  at  the  very  least  ia  minute’s  exposure,  with  the 
largest  aperture  I  dare  use  ;  as  it  was,  probably  an  hour  would  have 
been  insufficient,  so  sadly  did  the  dry  plates  of  that  day  fall  off  in 
sensitiveness  late  in  the  day,  so  I  was  compelled  to  bear  away  the 
picture  in  memory  only,  instead  of  in  more  tangible  form,  where  to¬ 
day  I  could  have  secured  it  easily,  only,  however,  to  take  its  place 
amongst  others  as  a  very  ordinary  piece  of  work. 

That  was  some  thirty  years  ago,  but  let  us  look  back  to  a  much 
later  date— the  early  days  of  gelatine  plates— and  compare  the  work 
then  with  that  of  now.  Probably  many  of  my  readers  will  re¬ 
member,  to  select  one  example  hap-hazard,  Colonel  Gale’s  picture  of 
Bruham  Trawlers,  one  of  the  “gems ’/of  tbe  Exhibition  of  1879  or 
lbbO.  Simple  in  the  extreme,  a  group  of  fishing  boats  exquisitely 
rendered,  with  the  faint  ripple  on  the  almost  still  water,  and  the 
delicate  haze  or  atmosphere  of  early  mbrn  or  late  afternoon— how  it 
took  popular  fancy  as  a  foretaste  of  the  capabilities  of  the  then 
new  plates !  but,  now,  probably,  it  would  be  passed  over  as  a 
pretty  picture,  without  doubt,  but  nothing  out  of  the  common. 

Similarly >  many  will  remember  the  famous  Swallow  picture  of  the 
same  artist,  and  the  sensation  it  caused,  as  well  as  the  sharp  contro¬ 
versy  as  to  its  genuineness  as  a  pure  photograph,  the  truth  on  that 
point  having^  never  yet,  I  believe,  been  authoritatively  settled. 
Heie  was  a  picturesque  pool  of  water,  surrounded  bv  trees,  through 
which  the  sun  glinted,  causing  a  bright  reflection  in  the  centre  of 
the  pool,  over  which  poised,  “dipping  his  wing,”  was  a  swallow,  so 
sharply  defined  that  the  markings  of  his  feathers  were  clearly  seen  with 
a  magnifier.  Cruel  critics,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  say  they  could 
distinguish  something  put  in  by  the  “stuffer”  to  represent  its  eye: 
but,  be  that  as  it  may,  whether  a  live  or  a  stuffed  bird,  it  was  so 
happily  placed  as  to  make  a  veritable  picture,  and  was  the  admired 
of  all  visitors,  and  the  picture  of  the  show.  If  a  similar  picture  of  un¬ 
doubted  genuineness  were  produced  at  the  present  day,  it  would  be 
accepted  without  surprise  as  a  clever  couj)-de-t?iain,  rather  than  as  a 
photographic  achievement ;  its  artistic  merits  might  be  undeniable 
it  would  take  rank  as  a  picture ,  but  Would  no  more  raise  anv  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  its  method  of  production  than  if  it  were  a  'painciog. 

Yet,  with  all  our  improved  facilitfes  lh  working,  I  question  vew 
much  whether,  at  the  present  day,  as  good  work  pioputionatdy  is 
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done  as  was  done  twenty,  or  even  thirty,  years  ago.  Mind,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  not  a  far  larger  bulk 
of  really  good  work  done  than  was  done  in  the  old  days,  for  that 
would  be  simply  absurd ;  but,  taking  into  account  the  possibilities  of 
modern  plates  and  the  immensely  larger  number  of  workers  using 
them,  there  is  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  pictures  produced  that  can 
be  classed  as  out  of  the  common  than  was  formerly  the  case.  Take, 
for  instance,  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  the  historic 
picture  by  Fox  Talbot,  taken  at  the  Royal  Institution  by  means  of 
the  electric  spark,  of  some  printed  matter  attached  to  the  periphery 
of  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel.  With  the  sensitive,  or  rather  in¬ 
sensitive,  films  of  that  day,  this  was  a  really  wonderful  achievement, 
as  may  also  be  said  of  the  ‘‘instantaneous”  pictures,  some  of  which 
still  exist,  taken  upon  Daguerreotype  plates  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 
Then,  on  the  artistic  side,  reverting  to  Colonel  Gale’s  Bruvham 
Trawlers ,  at  the  time  that  picture  appeared  I  had  in  my  possession 
still — but  they  have  now  gone  the  way  of  too  many  albumen  prints 
— some  stereoscopic  pictures  of  similar  subjects  which  took  a  prize 
for  “  instantaneous  ”  work  given  by  the  Amateur  Photographic 
Association  in  the  early  “  sixties.”  These  consisted  of  sailing  barges 
Off  Grays ,  and,  except  in  delicacy  of  definition,  having  evidently 
been  taken  with  a  very  wide  aperture,  were  almost  as  perfect  as  the 
more  modern  productions. 

I  have  just  alluded  to  the  way  of  too  many  albumen  prints  o.f 
fading,  but  I  am  far  from  being  of  opinion  that  it  is  an  invariable 
or  a  necessary  way.  The  picture  I  referred  to  in  the  early  part  of 
this  article,  by  Dr.  Ellerslie  Wallaee,  was  produced  long  before  the 
days  of  gelatino-chloride,  and  has  been  in  my  possession  at  least 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  I  cannot  say  the  exact  date  I  had  it,  and, 
though  the  mount  has  become  dirty  and  yelloiv,  the  print  Litself  is 
as  rich  in  tone  and  as  pure  in  the  whites  as  if  it  had  only  been  done 
yesterday.  Some  unmounted  prints  by  the  same  artist — and  I  use 
the  term  in  its  fullest  sense,  given  to  me  by  himself  on  the  occasion 
of  one  of  his  visits  to  this  country  in  1876  or  1877— were  in  an 
equally  good  state  of  preservation  the  last  time  I  saw  them,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  in  the  album  of  a  lady  friend,  who  fell  so  deeply 
in  love  with  them  that  I  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  let  her 
“annex”  them.  For  which  reasons — *and  many  others  of  a  similar 
character  might  be  cited — I  do  not  think  that  albumen  prints  are 
necessarily  more  fugitive  than  any  others.  It  has  been  said  that 
albumen  prints  must  fade  from  their  very  nature,  which  I,  for  one, 
think  absurd.  Oh  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  said,  with  more 
apparent  truth,  that,  if  an  albumen  print  will  keep  for  twenty 
years,  or  even  for  ten,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  keep 
indefinitely. 

The  truth  is,  more  depends  upon  the  worker  than  upon  the  paper, 
and  the  reason  why  poor  albumen  has  got  such  a  bad  name  of  late 
years  is  that  the  working  standard  is  not  as  high  as  it  used  to  be, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  tendency  to  carelessness  is  greater.  This,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  introduction  of  cheap  and  nasty  papers,  will,  no 
doubt,  account  for  the  bad  repute  of  an  article  that,  if  properly  used, 
will  answer  the  requirements  of  permanence,  as  has  been  proved 
beyond  doubt  for  periods  of  twenty,  five-and-twenty,  and  thirty 
years ;  and,  if  such  periods  as  these,  why  not  longer  ? 

It  is  not  with  any  intention  of  posing  as  laudator  temporis  acti 
that  I  speak  of  the  lowering  of  the  working  standard.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  at  the  present  day  there  are  workers  quite 
as  careful  as  those  of  twenty  and  thirty  years  back,  who  possess, 
moreover,  the  additional  advantage  of  a  wider  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  processes  and  materials  they  use  than  was  possible  at  the 
earlier  period ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  there  are,  in  the  ranks  of 
photography,  a  vast  number  of  workers  to  whom  the  scientific  or 
technical  side  is  but  a  nuisance  and  a  bugbear,  who  follow  photo¬ 
graphy  simply  for  the  sake  of  its  pictorial  results,  and  who  only  go 
through  the  mechanical  part  of  the  business  if  they  do  it  themselves, 
because  it  is  necessary  to  the  end  they  have  in  view.  It  is  chiefly 
these  who  bring  discredit  upon  photography  as  a  means  of  permanent 
record,  not  perhaps  from  inherent  carelessness,  but  rather  from  in- 
suficient  knowledge.  I  know  two  or  three  of  the  class  who  are 
notable  for  their  fastidious  care  and  “  finicking  ”  ways  in  everything 


they  undertake,  but  who  make  horrible  messes  of  things  generally 
in  photography  because  they  will  not  go  deeply  enough  into  iis 
“  drudgery.” 

The  fact  is,  the  whole  face  of  photography  has  changed  of  late 
years.  The  best-known  amateurs  are  those  whose  names  are  known 
through  the  prize-list,  with  a  small  scattering  of  scientist-.  The 
best  known  professionals  are  those  who  make  our  plates  and  papers, 
while  the  old  “professional,”  the  portrait  photographer,  keeps  him¬ 
self  pretty  much  to  himself.  In  former  days  it  was  the  professional 
who  talked  “art”  and  picture  making  before  the  societies  and  who 
took  most  of  the  prizes,  while  it  was  the  amateur  who  talked — 
“  shop,”  I  was  going  to  say,  or  processes  and  formulae  ;  but  we  have 
changed  most  of  that,  and,  as  time  wears  on,  no  doubt  the  difference 
will  be  wider  still. 

Before  closing  this,  I  cannot  help  going  back  to  a  subject  that  has 
occupied  a  good  deal  of  my  previous  contributions — carbon  printing 
without  transfer — but  only  to  pass  on  a  suggestion  made  by  a  friend 
of  my  own.  It  is  this,  that  those  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  bichromated  gum,  or  other  non-transfer  pro¬ 
cess,  have  only  to  procure  a  Levy  screen  and  make  “  half-tone  ” 
negatives,  which,  if  the  ruling  be  fine  enough,  will  entirely  get 
over  any  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  half-tone  or  gradation.  A 
“half-tone”  negative  from  a  hard  positive  possessing  over-strong 
contrasts  can  be  made  to  yield  a  print  of  any  degree  of  softness  and 
delicacy  on  silver  paper,  if  not  carried  to  the  degree  of  density  re¬ 
quired  for  etching,  and  without  showing  nearly  so  much  grain  as  the 
etching  would ;  and  such  a  negative  would  be  very  suitable  for 
carbon  printing  without  transfer.  Until  it  becomes  feasible  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  plates  direct  in  the  camera,  there  would,  of  course,  be 
the  necessity  for  reproduction. 

“  Clonmel  ”  asks  me  a  question  or  questions  re  bichromated 
albumen  paper.  I  think  his  difficulties  arise  solely  from  not  floating 
the  paper  long  enough  for  the  solution  to  penetrate  to  the  albumen, 
which  it  wTill  not  do  in  two  minutes,  and  from  over-exposure. 

Dogberry. 

- 4 - 

/  NOTES  ON  RADIOGRAPHY. 

At  so  early  a  date  in  the  investigation  of  a  series  of  phenomena, 
which  will  require  years  of  research  before  any  definite  and  conclu¬ 
sive  results  can  be  arrived  at,  I  should  feel  great  diffidence  in  ad¬ 
dressing  your  readers  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  so  many  mis¬ 
leading  and  inaccurate  statements  are  daily  put  forward  by  the  lav 
and  scientific  press. 

In  a  paragraph  of  your  issue  of  May  8,  referring  to  some  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  M.  G.  de  Metz,  appears  the  following  sentence  : 
“He  finds  that  the  cathode  rays  possess  one  of  the  properties  of  the 
Rontgen  rays,  in  that  they  penetrate  aluminium,  cardboard,  and 
paper,  but  are  stopped  by  platinum  and  copper.”  Some  two  months 
back  I  stated  in  public  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  substance  is  opaque 
(in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word)  to  the  so-called  X  rays,  grant¬ 
ing  that  a  sufficiently  lengthy  exposure  be  given.  At  the  present  time, 
after  numerous  experiments,  I  see  no  reason  to  withdraw  this  state¬ 
ment  ;  on  the  other  hand,  increased  experience  only  serves  to 
emphasise  the  fact.  Whether  or  not  the  cathode  rays  pass  through 
platinum  and  copper,  I  am  unable  personally  to  make  a  positive 
statement,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  do  not ;  but  that  the 
X  rays  do  pass  through  these  metals  I  am  certain,  and  by  way  of 
proof  I  enclose  a  radiograph  through  eight  metals,  among  which  are 
platinum  and  copper.  The  negative  from  which  this  print  was  made 
,  was  produced  upon  a  Thomas’s  cathodal  plate,  with  an  exposure  of 
five  minutes,  at  six  inches  from  a  focus  tube,  made  for  me  by  Mr. 
Cossor,  an  eleven  and  a  half  inch  spark  being  used. 

I  have  succeeded,  under  the  same  conditions,  in  radiographing  a 
sixpence  through  seven  thicknesses  of  pen-steel,  through  five  Thick¬ 
nesses  of  hard-rolled  copper,  and  through  eight  layers  of  ferrotype 
plate.  With  ten  minutes’  exposure,  at  the  same  distance  from  th« 
tube,  I  obtained  radiographs  through  ten  lasers  "of  pen-steel  and 
seven  of  sheet-lead. 

In  an  interesting  article,  On  the  Progress  in  the  Neio  Radia¬ 
tion,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Isenthal,  in  a  recent  issue,-  when  speaking 
about  the  focus  tube,  the  .following  statement  is  made :  “  The  solid 
in  the  focus  is  mostly  a  plane  piece  of  platinum,  as  it  will  allow  no 
X  rays  to  pass  through,  it  being  "very  opaque  to  them,  but  will  reflect 
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them  and  send  them  all  outwards  on  to  the  object  to  be  radio¬ 
graphed.”  I  have  already  shown  that  platinum  is  not  opaque  to  the 
X  rays,  and,  moreover,  have  failed  to  produce  evidence  of  their  being 
reflected  by  this  metal. 

My  experiments  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  term  “  focus,” 
as  applied  to  this  special  form  of  tube,  is  not  the  right  one.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  not  yet  positive  evidence  that  the  X  rays  start 
within  the  tube ;  hence  it  is  premature  to  surmise  that  platinum 
reflects  these  rays  within  the  tube  while  it  fails  to  do  so  outside. 

That  platinum  stops  the  cathode  rays  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Mr.  Crookes,  and,  granting  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  X  rays  start 
from  the  surface  of  the  glass  struck  by  the  cathode  rays,  is  it  not 
probable  that  the  metal,  by  confining  these  rays  to  a  small  portion  of 
the  tube,  limits  the  area  from  which  the  X  rays  emanate  P 

As  it  is  for  various  reasons  impossible  for  me  to  manufacture  and 
experiment  with  new  forms  of  tubes,  I  make  this  suggestion,  in  the 
hope  that  some  investigator  who  has  facilities  for  so  doing  may  use 
his  endeavours  in  throwing  light  upon  this  most  important  question. 
A  few  days  since  an  investigator  published  a  list  of  substances 
which  he  states  are  opaque  to  the  X  rays.  The  enclosed  radiograph 
clearly  proves  that  four  of  the  substances,  viz.,  steel,  copper, 
platinum,  and  nickel,  are  anything  but  opaque,  and  I  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  saying  that  the  rays  will  pass  through  every  one  of  them. 
The  results  here  shown  do  not  give  the  comparative  transparencies 
of  the  metals  experimented  with,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is 
very  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  sheets  of  various  metals  of  the 
same  thickness ;  they  are,  however,  as  nearly  alike  as  I  can  at 
present  obtain  them,  and  are  sufficiently  so  to  prove,  at  any  rate, 
that  they  are  not  opaque. 

My  reason  for  burdening  your  readers  is  to  draw  their  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  must  not  accept  as  gospel  truth  any  and 
every  statement  which  is  set  forth,  even  in  the  scientific  journals. 

Hall-Edwards,  L.R.C.P.,  F.R.P.S. 

P.S. — The  rings  in  the  enclosed  radiograph  are  of  brass,  one- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  They  are  placed  upon  the  sheets 
of  metal  in  order  to  show  their  transparency,  as  they  could  not 
be  seen  unless  the  X  rays  had  passed  through  the  metal. 

1.  Hard-rolled  copper. 

2.  Platinum. 

3.  Steel. 

4.  Nickel. 

5.  Zinc. 

6.  Strips  of  aluminium. 

7.  Sheet  lead. 

8.  I  Brass  brace  buttons.  These  are  interesting,  as  they  show  the 

9.  (  differences  of  thickness. 

[Dr.  Hall-Edwards’s  radiograph  lies  at  our  office  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  those  interested. — Eds.] 

- + - 

A  COMPARISON  OF  ORTHOCHROMATIC  WITH 
y  ORDINARY  PLATES. 

I. 

So  much  admirable  information  upon  the  subject  of  this  paper  has 
lately  been  forthcoming,  that  some  explanation  is  due  to  my  readers 
for  adding  this  contribution  to  the  already  large  mass  of  matter 
that  has  been  recently  published. 

That  I  do  so  is  because,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  G.  R.  White,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  gave  an  exhaustive  address  to  the  members  of 
the  Croydon  Camera  Club,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  reported 
as  making  certain  statements  which  were  hotly  challenged  by 
several  well-known  writers  upon  photographic  matters.  Secondly, 
circumstances  have  ever  since  prevented  Mr.  White  from  recapitu¬ 
lating,  with  the  necessary  fulness  and  precision,  what  was  the 
staple  of  his  remarks  on  the  occasion  in  question.  He  has  therefore 
placed  in  my  hands  his  notes  and  illustrations,  and  has  further  sub¬ 
mitted  himself  to  my  cross-examination,  so  that  I  might  be  in 
a  position  to  place  before  the  photographic  world  what  are  the  main 
conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived  after  careful  and  independent 
study  and  experiment. 

I  need  hardly  remind  the  average  reader  that  what  is  termed 
orihoc.hr omatic  rendering  of  colours  in  equivalent  tone  values  is  a 
subject  which,  ab  initio,  bristles  with  difficulty.  To  begin  with,  the 
comparative  brightness  of  one  colour  to  another  is  not  by  any  means 
a  constant  value,  but  varies  almost  indefinitely,  according  to  the 
individual  colour-sensitiveness  of  the  eye.  Thus,  in  extreme  cases,  a 


full  orange,  but  well-lit,  cloud,  standing  out  from  a  deep  blue  sky, 
may,  to  some  eyes,  seem  as  a  dark  against  a  light,  which,  although 
quite  the  reverse  of  how  it  strikes  the  average  eye,  is  very  much 
what  a  bad  photograph  might  render.  Besides  this  disturbing  in¬ 
fluence,  due  to  the  variable  effect  of  different  colours  on  different 
eyes,  we  are  at  the  very  threshold  of  any  comparative  test  between 
makes  of  plates  or  systems  of  screening,  &c.,  confronted  with  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  constant  standard  of  comparison  which,  with 
approximate  accuracy,  includes  the  conditions  of  lighting  met  with 
in  ordinary  practice. 

Ever  since  the  subject  has  been  seized  upon  by  the  laboratory  in¬ 
vestigator,  practical  photographers  have  felt  that,  however  true  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  particular  series  of  experiments  held  under 
artificial  conditions  might  be,  the  results  did  not  of  necessity  affect 
practical  photography ;  for,  to  commence  with,  the  colours  mainly  re¬ 
lied  upon  have  been  what  may  be  termed  pure  primaries,  secondaries, 
or,  more  rarely,  tertiaries.  By  pure  I  mean  as  pure  as  ordinary  pig¬ 
ments  make  possible  ;  but  in  every-day  practice  we  never  meet  with 
pure  colour.  A  cursory  examination  of  almost  any  object  will 
reveal  that  its  colour  is  a  very  complex  combination,  capable  of 
resolution  into  blue,  red,  and  yellow  ;  any  how,  the  occasion  will  be 
rare  indeed  where  an  object  does  not  contain  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  latent  actinic  power  due  to  this  colour  mixture ;  apart  from 
which  we  have  to  consider  the  important  bearing  of  reflected  white 
light,  i.e.,  rays  which  fall  upon  the  surface  at  such  an  angle  as  to 
escape  selective  absorption. 

Place  a  smooth,  ruby-red  covered  book  on  a  table  between  yourself 
and  the  window,  so  that  it  lies  about  eighteen  inches  below  the  eye ; 
at  a  certain  distance,  easily  found  by  experiment,  the  cover  will 
seem  almost  white,  and,  if  photographed  from  the  position  in  ques¬ 
tion,  the  resulting  negative  might  be  made  to  print  the  book  cover  as 
quite  white,  this  notwithstanding  that  its  colour  is  of  the  most  nonr 
actinic  deep  ruby  red.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  surface  were 
rougher,  the  normal  effect  would  become,  pari  passu,  less. 

From  these  experiments  it  might,  at  first  sight,  be  assumed  that 
only  smooth  objects  reflect  any  considerable  amount  of  white,  or 
almost  white,  light.  The  truth  of  the  matter,  however,  is  that  where 
a  surface  is  broken  up,  either  by  its  main  contours,  or  by  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  its  surface  texture,  the  variously  inclined  planes  thus  pre¬ 
sented  so  deflect  the  white-light  rays  that,  although  just  as  many 
may  be  surface- deflected,  they  do  not  assert  themselves  in  any  one 
particular  direction,  but  are  given  off  as  scattered  light. 

Thus  the  total  amount  of  white  light  emitted  by  a  non-actinically 
coloured  illuminated  object  may  be  not  a  whit  less  than  in  the  case 
of  the  red  book  cover  referred  to  above;  but,  instead  of  the  object 
being  partially  illuminated  by  such  white  reflected  light,  the  whole 
surface  gives  off  a  somewhat  regular  proportion  of  actinic  rays, 
which  are  perfectly  independent  of  the  local  colour. 

Now,  in  copying  coloured  diagrams  or  charts,  special  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made,  by  means  of  side-lighting,  &c.,  to,  as  far  as  may 
be,  entirely  eliminate  the  above  “surface  reflections,”  thereby 
falsifying  the  natural  conditions  which,  except  in  copying  pictures, 
&c.,  prevail. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  printed  or  painted  pigment 
colour  charts,  although  in  some  respects  better  than  the  spectroscopic 
tests,  are  so  prepared  that  the  results  must  necessarily  be  liable  to  mis¬ 
lead,  for,  without  entering  into  technicalities  of  painting  by  means 
of  stippling,  glazing,  hatching,  and  other  resources,  the  difference 
between  visual  and  photographic  values  may  be  very  considerably 
varied;  for  all  vhich  Mr.  White  has  illustrated  his  arguments 
mainly  by  means  of  photography  of  a  colour  chart  which  he 
has  prepared  for  the  occasion.  This  because  one  cannot  well  speak 
about  the  colour-rendering  of  a  scene  which  is  not  before  the  eyes 
of  an  audience. 

One  merit  the  screen  possesses  is  that  it  differs  in  its  preparations 
from  others. 

To  my  mind  the  chief  value  of  what  Mr,  White  advances  is  that 
his  testimony,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  is  perfectly  free  from  bias, 
and  is  that  of  a  photographer  who  has  been  in  active  and  varied 
practice  for  over  ten  years,  during  a  considerable  proportion  of  which 
time  he,  as  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Croydon  Camera  Club,  has  en¬ 
joyed  the  opportunity  of  comparing  results  obtained  by  members, 
some  of  whom  being  well-known  experts  in  practical  technique. 

Partisanship,  either  for  or  against  specially  sensitised  plates,  is, 
no  doubt,  a  great  help  to  the  cause  of  correct  colour-rendering,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  extremists  on  both  sides  give  each  other’s  arguments 
no  quarter,  and  thus  aid  in  establishing  the  real  truth.  Meanwhile 
the  ordinary  photographer,  who  does  not  want  to  wait  until  the 
wordy  fray  is  done,  will  be,  I  feel  sure,  glad  to  hear  what  are  the 
results  of  an  independent  examination  of  the  question  by  one  who 
has  no  axe  to  grind.  Hector  Maclban,  F.R.P.S. 
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THE  SOLARISATION  OF  DRY  PLATES. 

[Photographisches  Archiv.] 

Examine  from  the  back  a  number  of  finished  negatives  taken  on  dry 
plates.  When  the  plate  is  held  against  a  black  background,  a  positive 
image  may  be  seen  on  some,  whilst  on  others  this  is  not  the  case. 

Although  both  classes  of  negatives  have  a  corresponding  black  appear¬ 
ance  when  examined  from  the  front,  the  former  have  a  white  colouration 
on  the  glass  side,  whilst  the  latter,  in  corresponding  parts,  are  black. 

This  whiteness  is  due  to  a  remnant  of  bromide  of  silver,  which  is  left 
unchanged  during  fixation,  and  it  is  held  between  the  reduced  silver  and 
the  glass. 

Negatives  retaining  bromide  of  silver  are  those  that  have  been  fully 
exposed.  In  under-exposed  plates  it  is  absent.  It  is  only  visible  in  the 
high  lights  in  correct  exposure,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  sky  of  a  land¬ 
scape. 

In  those  parts  of  the  plate  fixation  is  not  complete,  and,  if  even  more 
time  had  been  given  for  the  action  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the 
bromide  of  silver  would  not  have  been  removed.  This  appearance  is 
quite  as  marked  in  negatives  developed  with  hydroquinone  and  amidol, 
as  in  those  with  pyrogallic  acid,  Consequently  it  does  not  arise  from  the 
tanning  of  the  gelatine. 

In  the  Photographisches  Archiv ,  1896,  p.  10,  I  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  a  dry  plate  upon  which  a  metallic  veil  has  been  formed 
during  development  fixes  very  badly.  It  always  contains  a  remnant  of 
bromide  of  silver.  Only  when  the  red  fog  has  been  removed  by 
means  of  bromide  of  copper  can  the  elimination  be  completed  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  fixation  is  therefore  hindered  in  fogged  plates 
by  the  thin  film  of  silver.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  appearance  to 
which  we  now  draw  attention  has  the  same  cause,  that  is  to  say,  that 
t5ie  silver  reduced  by  light  and  the  developer  does  not  permit  the  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  to  force  itself  through.  This  explanation  is  supported  by 
the  fact,  that  at  the  juncture  of  a  very  dark  with  a  light  part  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  the  bromide  of  silver  is  removed  in  fixing  for  the  breadth  of  about 
a  millimetre  round  the  dark  part.  Consequently  the  positive  seen  from 
the  back  of  the  plate  is  smaller  than  the  negative.  The  hyposulphite  of 
soda  in  those  parts  has  not  penetrated  from  above,  but  sideways.  (See 
also,  in  comparison,  the  remarks  on  the  lines  noticeable  at  the  margin  of 
exposed  and  unexposed  images. — Photographisches  Archiv ,  1895,  p.  158.) 

The  observation  that,  under  the  circumstances  referred  to,  bromide  of 
silver  may  be  left  in  a  negative,  is  of  itself  of  no  great  importance.  It, 
nevertheless,  increases  our  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  finished 
negative,  and  we  must  remember  that  it  contains  not  only  silver,  gelatine, 
and  oxidised  products  of  the  developer  (see  Photographisches  Archiv ,  1895, 
p.  174),  but  also  unreduced  silver  salts.  But  much  more  important  are 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  therefrom  for  the  physics  of  development. 

If  bromide  of  silver  is  left  behind  amongst  the  silver,  the  former 
cannot  have  been  reduced  by  the  developer,  and  the  picture  does  not 
always  extend  from  the  surface  to  the  glass.  And  especially  is  this  the 
case  in  the  highest  lights,  where  it  might  be  most  expected. 

It  is  therefore  certain  that  the  developer  also  has  not  penetrated  to  this 
depth  in  the  high  lights,  and  therein  resembles  the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
With  a  shorter  exposure,  on  the  contrary,  it  penetrates  the  entire  film 
and  reduces  the  bromide  of  silver  through  to  the  glass. 

In  this  way  a  phenomenon  can  be  accounted  for,  in  explanation  of 
which  purely  chemical  causes  have  usually  been  accepted,  viz.,  the  solari- 
sation  of  dry  plates. 

If  part  of  a  plate  is  very  considerably  over-exposed,  the  reduction  is 
confined  to  the  mere  surface  in  that  part.  The  film  of  metallic  silver 
formed  there  is  extremely  thin,  but  it  hinders  completely  the  further 
penetration  of  the  developer. 

The  reduction  on  the  surface  is  too  rapid  at  that  part,  but  at  the 
others,  where  the  exposure  is  less,  the  reduction  occurs  more  slowly,  and 
meanwhile  there  is  time  for  the  developer  to  penetrate  to  the  underlying 
portions.  The  latter  consequently  are  stronger,  and  contain  no  bromide 
of  silver. 

The  rapidity  of  reduction  is  the  all-important  thing.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  assume,  as  I  at  first  thought,  that  with  longer  exposure  a 
coherent  skin  of  silver,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  with  shorter  exposure, 
one  richer  in  pores,  is  formed. 

With  over-exposed  plates,  a  strong  developer  gives  flatter  pictures  than 
a  weak  one.  For  this  reason  we  find  a  very  weak  developer  in  a  dipping 
bath  so  valuable  in  such  cases.  An  addition  of  bromide  of  potassium 
slows  development,  and  consequently  gives  denser  images.  But  there  is 
also  the  possible  explanation,  that  the  bromide  of  potassium  renders  the 
surface  less  amenable  to  development,  and,  by  a  consequent  slower 
formation  of  the  film  of  silver,  permits  a  deeper  penetration  of  the 


developer.  The  increase  of  the  solarisation  by  an  addition  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda,  thiosinamine,  or  much  ammonia,  is  referable  to  the 
reverse  process. 

It  is  impossible  to  prove  or  to  controvert  this  theory  of  solarisation,  in 
the  development  of  dry  plates,  by  experiment,  either  by  exposure  through 
the  back  or  by  stripping  the  gelatine  film  from  the  glass  before  develop¬ 
ment.  In  the  first  case,  the  protecting  film  of  silver  is  still  formed  on 
the  surface  through  over-exposure,  because  the  light  has  penetrated  from 
back  to  front.  The  remaining  bromide  of  silver  is  clearly  visible  from 
the  back  of  the  plate  after  fixation.  If  the  film  is  stripped,  the  protecting 
layer  is  formed  on  both  sides  during  development,  and  encloses  the 
bromide  of  silver  (or  perhaps,  more  correctly,  sub-bromide  of  silver). 

If  a  negative  is  examined  from  the  back  during  development,  some¬ 
times  the  image  is  invisible,  but  sometimes  a  negative,  and  at  others  a 
positive,  can  be  seen.  The  image  at  the  back  is  different  with  different 
kinds  of  plates.  Gelatino-chloride  plates  give  an  image  through  the 
back  much  more  quickly  than  the  very  rapid  bromide  plates.  This 
difference  depends  partly  upon  the  greater  penetration  of  the  active  rays 
through  the  fine  grain  of  the  chloride  than  the  coarse  grain  of  the 
bromide. 

But  I  will  not  enter  further  upon  the  causes  of  these  differences,  and 
will  only  describe  what  may  be  seen  with  one  description  of  plate,  a 
gelatino-bromide  plate  of  ordinary  sensitiveness.  These  observations, 
however,  give  very  important  support  to  my  new  theory  of  solarisation. 

A  normally  exposed  plate,  after  a  certain  time,  shows  a  negative 
through  the  glass.  (For  shortness,  I  will  use  the  exprqpsion,  Negative 
penetration.)  This  negative  grows  more  intense  as  development  proceeds. 

An  under-exposed  plate  also  shows  negative  penetration,  especially  if 
so  much  light  has  passed  through  that  a  blackening  is  perceptible  from 
the  glass  side.  Otherwise  it  remains  uncoloured. 

A  much  over-exposed  plate,  after  prolonged  development,  shows  strong 
positive  penetration.  Sometimes  this  positive  is  preceded  by  a  negative, 
but  this  soon  disappears  as  the  back  takes  on  a  faint  even  colour.  The 
positive  then  follows. 

Of  these  separate  points  I  will  treat  in  a  further  article  at  a  future 
time ;  but,  in  any  case,  the  protective  power  of  the  quickly  reduced  film 
of  silver  can  be  deduced  from  these  observations.  R.  E.  Lieiegang. 

- > - 

AN  IMPROVED  FLASHLIGHT. 

The  patentee,  Mr.  York  Schwartz,  observes : — 

“  Objects  to  be  photographed  are,  as  is  known,  oftentimes  illuminated, 
i.e  ,  suddenly  or  momentarily  lit  up  by  aid  of  an  easily  inflammable  and 
quickly  combustible  mixture  that  contains  magnesium,  aluminium,  or  an 
equivalent  substance.  This  mixture  is  generally  employed  in  the  form  of 
a  conical  heap,  the  free  surface  of  which  is  very  small  in  comparison  to 
the  volume  of  the  material,  and  the  intensity  of  the  light  emitted  does 
not  correspond  to  the  quantity  of  the  material  used,  especially  as  the 
light  produced  by  the  inner  portion  of  the  mixture  is  greatly  absorbed  or 
neutralised  by  the  flame  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  the  outer 
part.  To  obviate  this  drawback,  the  mixture  has  already  been  used  not 
in  the  form  of  conical  heaps,  but  in  that  of  longish  heaps  or  ‘  trains,’ 
but  then  the  generation  of  the  light  is  distributed  over  or  through  a  longer 
period  of  time,  which  again  is  very  disadvantageous  for  the  photographing 
of  some  kinds  of  objects. 

“  I  now  propose  to  mix  the  lighting  material  with  an  easily  inflammable 
and  quickly  combustible  cementing  medium,  for  instance,  with  a  solution 
of  pyroxyline  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  to  bring  this  mixture  into  the  shape 
of  a  foil  of  suitable  size.  After  the  foil  has  become  dry,  it  may  be  hung 
up  by  means  of  a  wire,  and  then  lighted.  The  surface  of  the  foil  is 
considerable  in  proportion  to  its  volume,  and  there  is  practically  no 
absorption  of  light  during  the  combustion.  The  materal  burns  with 
a  very  great  quickness,  and  the  full  intensity  of  the  light  is  at  once 
attained.  I  am  therefore  enabled  to  use  less  material  than  has  heretofore 
been  required  in  order  to  obtain  a  certain  definite  volume  of  light. 

“  Instead  of  mixing  the  lighting  material  directly  with  a  solution  of 
the  cementing  medium,  I  may  mix  it  first  with  the  dry  cementing 
medium,  and  then  add  the  dissolvent  for  the  latter  to  that  mixture,  or  I 
may  form  foils  of  the  cementing  medium,  and  enclose  a  layer  of  the 
lighting  material  between  two  of  said  foils,  or  provide  one  such  foil  on  either 
side  with  a  layer  of  said  lighting  material.  In  fact,  a  great  many  varia¬ 
tions  may  take  place  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  combining  the 
lighting  material  with  the  cementing  medium,  and  I  wish  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  I  do  strictly  confine  myself  to  the  examples  mentioned. 

“  Other  advantages  afforded  by  my  novel  method  reside  in  the  facili¬ 
tation  of,  first,  the  handling  of  the  material  ;  and,  second,  the  pro¬ 
portioning  or  adjusting  of  the  quantity  that  is  requisite  or  sufficient  for 
one  photographic  or  like  operation,  and  I  wish  it  further  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  employing  my  novel  method 
solely  for  such  lighting  materials  as  are  used  for  photographing  purposes, 
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as  the  same  is  equally  applicable  for  pyrotechnic  purposes,  such,  for 
instance,  as  in  production  of  the  so-called  Bengal  lights,  especially  where 
the  latter  are  employed  for  signalling  purposes. 

“  The  size  and  shape  of  the  lighting  foils  may  greatly  vary,  and  is,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  dependent  on  the  volume  of  light  required  and  the 
purpose  for  which  the  light  is  to  be  used.” 

Mr.  Schwartz  claims :  1.  As  a  new  article  of  manufacture,  a  foil  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  easily  inflammable  and  quickly  combustible  lighting  material, 
and  of  a  cementing  medium  for  creating  cohesion  between  the  particles 
of  the  same.  2.  In  a  combustible  composition  for  illuminating  purposes, 
the  combination  with  an  easily  inflammable  and  quickly  combustible 
lighting  material,  of  a  cementing  medium  for  the  particles  of  the  same, 
said  composition  being  made  up  into  a  form  or  forms  most  suitable  for 
rapid  combustion. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

Leeds  Meeting,  July  13-18. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  week’s  arrangements  : — 
Monday,  July  13. 

Opening  of  the  Convention.  Reception  by  the  Mayor,  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  L.  Jackson,  M.P.,  in  the  City  Art  Gallery,  at  7.30,  followed  by  the 
Presidential  address  and  exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  illustrating  the 
Shrewsbury  Convention  and  Bolton  Abbey  and  Woods  (Tuesday’s 
excursion). 

Tuesday,  July  14. 

Bolton  Abbey  and  Woods.  By  train  from  Midland  Station  at  9.27. 
Returning  from  Bolton  Abbey  Station  at  5.39.  Carriages  from  Bolton 
Abbey  Station  to  Abbey  and  Strid.  Tickets,  including  luncheon,  5s.  6 d. 
each.  Luncheon  at  the  Devonshire  Arms,  Bolton  Bridge  (f-mile  from 
the  Abbey)  at  four  o’clock. 

Route  A.— Leader,  Dr.  Thos.  Thresh.  Leaving  Bolton  Abbey  Station 
by  conveyance,  the  Abbey  will  be  reached  by  a  drive  of  a  mile  and  a  half. 
Bolton  Abbey  was  founded  about  1120,  for  monks  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  River 
Wharfe.  Near  the  Abbey  is  Bolton  Hall,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  From  the  Abbey,  members  will  work  up  the  south  side  of 
the  river  to  the  Strid,  and  on  the  return  cross  the  wooden  bridge  and 
work  up  and  down  the  stream  on  the  north  bank  to  the  stepping-stones, 
and  there  cross  to  the  Abbey.  The  Strid  is  two  miles  from  the  Abbey. 

Route  B. — Leader,  Mr.  J.  H.  Walker.  By  carriage  from  the  Station  to 
the  Abbey,  and  at  once  cross  the  stepping-stones  and  work  down  and  up 
the  north  side  of  the  river  to  the  wooden  bridge,  which  cross  to  south 
bank  of  the  river  and  go  up  to  the  Strid,  then  return  along  the  south  side 
of  river  to  the  Abbey.  The  Strid  is  two  miles  from  the  Abbey. 

Route  C. — Leader,  Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley.  By  carriage  from  station  to 
Ihe  Strid.  After  photographing  about  the  Strid,  cross  the  wooden  bridge 
and  work  up  and  down  the  river  on  the  north  bank,  and  cross  to  the 
Abbey  by  the  stepping-stones.  About  two  miles. 

The  Strid  is  a  narrowing  of  the  rocks  where  the  Wharfe  rushes  through 
a  confined  space.  As  there  have  been  numerous  fatal  and  serious  accidents 
to  persons  attempting  to  jump  over  the  stream  at  this  point,  it  is  hoped  no 
members  will  make  the  attempt,  as  the  distance  across  is  very  deceptive.  In 
all  cases,  members  wishing  to  cross  the  river  must  retrace  their  steps  to  the 
wooden  bridge. 

Papers At  the  Philosophical  Hall  at  8.30  p.m.  Fixing  and  Washing 
of  Paper  Prints — A.  Haddon ;  lantern  slides  illustrating  excursions  to 
Kirkstall  and  York,  and  former  Conventions. 

Wednesday,  July  15. 

General  meeting  in  the  Philosophical  Hall  at  10  a.m.  Meeting  of 
General  Committee  in  the  Philosophical  Hall  at  11  a.m.,  after  which  visit 
Yorkshire  College  (trams  pass  Philosophical  Hall  every  five  minutes. 
Fare  to  College-road,  Id.).  The  Convention  Group  will  be  taken  at  the 
College  about  noon. 

Afternoon  excursion  to  Kirkstall  Abbey.  Leader,  Mr.  Washington 
Teasdale.  Trams  to  near  the  Abbey  pass  the  Queen’s  Hotel  every  ten 
minutes.  Fare,  3d.  Kirkstall  Abbey  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
River  Aire,  about  three  miles  from  Leeds.  The  Abbey  (Cistercian)  was 
founded  by  Henry  de  Lacy  in  the  year  1152.  In  1889  the  Abbey  and 
adjoining  grounds  were  purchased  by  Colonel  J.  T.  North,  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  him  to  the  city  of  Leeds.  At  that  time  the  Abbey  was  very 
picturesque,  many  of  the  walls  being  covered  with  ivy,  and  numerous 
trees  were  growing  about  the  ruins.  Unfortunately,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  ruins,  the  Corporation  found  it  necessary  to  remove  the  ivy  from 
the  walls  and  cut  down  the  trees,  so  that  now  the  Abbey  has  lost  much 
of  its  former  beauty. 

Annual  dinner  and  smoking  concert  at  Queen’s  Hotel,  7  p.m.  Tickets, 
5s.  each. 

Thursday,  July  16. 

Excursion  to  York.  The  following  gentlemen  of  York  have  kindly 
iromised  to  lead  the  different  sections  :  Dr.  Tempest  Anderson,  Mr.  John 


Saville,  Mr.  H.  M.  Platnauer,  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Dennis,  Mr.  Watson  Hirst. 
By  train  from  New  Station,  North  Eastern  Railway,  at  9.5  a.m.  Return¬ 
ing  from  York  at  6.20.  Tickets,  including  luncheon,  5s.  each.  Luncheon 
(hot  or  cold)  at  the  Royal  Station  Hotel,  1  to  3  o’clock  ;  and  first-class 
refreshment  room  (station  platform),  express  luricheon,  1.30  to  3  o’clock. 
The  city  of  York  affords  a  fine  field  for  the  photographer,  especially  if  at 
all  interested  in  architectural  work.  In  addition  to  the  noble  Minster, 
there  are  numerous  old  churches  possessing  features  of  interest :  the  city 
walls,  with  the  four  gates  or  bars,  of  Micklegate  (1300),  Bootham,  Walm- 
gate  (1648),  and  Monkgate;  Clifford’s  Tower;  the  Guildhall,  which  is 
best  photographed  from  the  Lendal  Bridge ;  and  numerous  old  shops 
and  houses  in  Fossgate,  Petergate,  Stonegate ;  the  old  buildings  in  the 
Shambles  being  particularly  interesting.  Near  the  east  end  of  the  Minster 
is  St.  William’s  College,  now  converted  into  dwelling-houses,  but  still 
well  worth  a  visit.  In  the  grounds  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society 
(entrance  near  Lendal  Bridge)  are  to  be  found  the  Natural  History  and 
Roman  Museums,  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  (Benedictine),  St. 
Leonard’s  Hospital,  the  Multangular  Tower  (Roman),  &c.  The  Council 
of  the  above  Society  has  generously  thrown  the  grounds  open  free  to 
members  of  the  Convention,  and  will  also  allow  the  use  of  the  dark  room 
in  the  Museum  for  changing  plates.  The  old  Manor  House,  or  Palace  of 
James  the  First  (now  the  Wilberforce  School  for  the  Blind)  is  interesting 
alike  to  the  photographer  and  antiquarian.  Permission  has  been  given 
for  members  to  photograph  in  any  part  of  the  palace,  Note  :  Orders  for 
photographing  in  the  interior  of  the  minster  may  be  obtained  from  the 
local  Hon.  Secretary.  Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley.  Members  wishing  to  photo¬ 
graph  in  the  choir,  ladye  chapel,  or  chapter  house,  must  pay  the  verger 
the  usual  charge  of  6 d.,  all  other  parts  of  the  minster  being  free.  Dark 
rooms  for  changing  plates  (small  charge) :  Mark  Midgely,  Stonegate ; 
Baurley  &  Co.,  Minster  Gates  ;  J.  Marshall  Smith,  15,  High-Ousegate  ; 
A.  Yardley,  99,  Nunney-lane. 

Helmsley,  for  Rievaulx  Abbey.  No  special  excursion  arranged.  Trains 
— Leeds:  7.25,  arrive  Helmsley,  9.41;  9-5,  arrive  Helmsley,  11.50.  Re¬ 
turn — Helmsley  :  5.54,  arrive  Leeds,  9.7  ;  8.0,  arrive  Leeds,  10.22. 
Return  fare,  7s.  3 d.  Helmsley  Castle  of  no  particular  interest.  There 
is  an  old-timbered  house  in  the  market-place.  Rievaulx  Abbey  is  about 
three  miles  from  Helmsley,  carriages  may  be  hired  at  the  latter  place  if 
desired.  Tickets  for  “  the  Terrace  ”  and  Abbey,  Is.  each. 

Papers : — At  the  Philosophical  Hall  at  8.30  p.m.  Orthochromatic 
Photography — C.  H.  Bothamley  ;  exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  illustrating 
excursion  to  Ripon  and  Fountains  Abbey,  and  former  Conventions. 

Friday,  July  17. 

Excursions  to  Ripon,  Studley  Royal,  and  Fountains  Abbey.  Leaders, 
Mr.  Thos.  S.  Mason,  Fountains  Hall;  F.  W.  Bedford,  A.R.I.B.A. ; 
Herbert  Denison  ;  Godfrey  Bingley.  By  train  from  New  Station,  North 
Eastern  Railway,  at  7.50  (arriving  at  Ripon  at  9.1).  Returning  from 
Ripon  at  6.20  (twenty-five  minutes  should  be  allowed  for  walking  from 
hotel  to  station  after  lunch).  Conveyances  from  station  to  Fountains 
Abbey  and  back  (two  miles),  also  from  the  Minster,  about  noon  for 
Fountains  and  back.  All  conveyances  will  return  from  Fountains  about 
3.45.  Tickets,  including  luncheon,  6s.  6 d.  each.  Luncheon  at  the 
Unicorn  Hotel,  Ripon,  at  4.20.  Light  refreshments  can  be  obtained  on 
payment  at  the  “  Canal  Gates,”  Studley.  Permission  has  been  granted 
for  members  to  photograph  the  Minster  any  time  except  during  the 
services,  which  commence  at  12.15  and  5.15.  Those  desiring  to  photo¬ 
graph  the  Minster  had  better  do  so  on  their  arrival  at  Ripon,  and  then 
proceed  to  Fountains  a  little  before  noon.  The  only  point  of  interest  in 
Ripon  is  the  Minster,  the  best  view  of  which  is  obtained  from  the  south, 
near  a  foot-bridge  crossing  the  River  Skel,  about  ten  minutes’  walk  from 
the  station.  Formerly  the  cathedral  had  three  spires  :  in  1660  one  of 
these  fell,  and,  four  years  afterwards,  the  remaining  two,  being  con¬ 
sidered  unsafe,  were  taken  down.  Dark  rooms  at  Ripon  for  changing 
plates :  Mr.  H.  B.  Rudd,  chemist,  29,  Westgate  ;  Mr.  C.  Watson,  photo¬ 
graphic  artist,  Kirkgate.  The  grounds  at  Studley  Royal,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ripon,  present  many  beautiful  features.  The  distance  from 
the  “Canal  Gate”  (the  point  to  which  carriages  are  allowed  to  drive)  to  the 
Abbey  by  the  upper  route  is  one  mile,  and  by  the  lower  road  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  less.  Fountains  Abbey  (Cistercian)  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  perfect  monastic  houses  in  England.  Near  the  Abbey 
is  the  old  mansion  of  Fountains  Hall,  which  will  afford  several  pleasing 
photographs.  By  the  kind  permission  of  Thos.  S.  Mason,  Esq.,  members 
may  change  plates  in  a  small  dark  room  which  will  be  found  in  the  yard 
at  Fountains  Hall,  and  also  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Abbey.  Per¬ 
mission  has  been  given  to  photograph  the  interior  of  Studley  Church, 
which  will  be  seen  on  the  right  before  entering  the  “Canal  Gates.”  The 
church  is  modern,  but  the  interior  is  very  fine. 

Papers: — At  the  Philosophical  Hall  at  8.30  p.m.  Photography  at  the 
Seaside — F.  M.  Sutcliffe;  exhibition  of  lantern  slides — Knaresbro’,  <tc. , 
and  former  Conventions.  Council  Meeting. 

During  the  week  there  will  also  be  probably  demonstrations  of  Photo¬ 
gravure,  Colour  Photography  by  the  three-colour  method,  Novelties  con¬ 
nected  with  the  R'untgen  Rays. 

Saturday,  July  18. 

Excursion  to  Knaresbro’.  Leaders,  Rev.  W.  E.  Hancock;  Mr.  J.  W. 
Add} man.  By  train  from  New  Station,  Noith  Eastern  Railway,  at  8.30, 
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arriving  at  9.35  ;  10.2,  arriving  at  11.25.  Return  trains  from  Knareebro’ 
at  5.47,  6.17,  and  6.50  p.m.  Tickets,  including  luncheon,  4s.  Id.  each’ 
Tickets  for  this  excursion  are  available  for  return  from  Knaresbro’  or 
Harrogate  until  the  following  Monday.  Luncheon  at  the  Elephant. and 
Castle  at  2  p.m.  Dark  room  (small  charge)  at  C.  B.  Southwell’s,  High- 
street.  Various  sizes  of  Ilford  plates  stocked.  The  town  of  Knaresbro’ 
is  very  picturesquely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nidd,  and  is  about 
three  miles  from  the  well-known  health  resort  of  Harrogate.  Good  views 
of  the  town  and  Castle  can  be  obtained  from  each  side  of  the  river, 
especially  from  the  Long  Walk  on  the  south  bank  of  the  stream.  The 
chief  places  of  interest  in  addition  to  the  views  up  and  down  the  river 
are  :  the  Castle,  Dropping  Well,  St.  Robert’s  Chapel,  Fort  Montague,  and 
Rock  House  ;  and,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  lower  bridge,  St.  Robert’s 
Cave  and  Grimbold  Crag.  A  small  charge  is  made  for  admission  to  the 
Dropping  Well,  St.  Robert’s  Chapel  and  Cave.  Plumpton  Rocks  are 
about  two  miles  from  Grimbold  Bridge  and  four  from  Harrogate,  and 
several  places  of  interest  may  be  reached  by  a  short  railway  journey  from 
Harrogate. 

Places  oe  Interest. 

Leeds.  There  is  not  much  of  photographic  interest  in  the  city  of 
Leeds.  Although  there  are  numerous  good  buildings  in  the  city,  pro¬ 
bably  the  Town  Hall  is  the  only  one  that  will  have  any  attraction  for 
members  of  the  Convention. 

Kirkstall  Abbey  is  about  three  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
may  be  reached  by  tram  or  rail.  (See  Wednesday’s  excursion.) 

Adel  Church.  About  five  miles  from  the  city,  and  two  miles  from  the 
Headingley  train  terminus  (fare  3d.),  is  a  small  but  very  interesting  old 
church  dating  from  the  twelfth  century.  The  old  Norman  porch  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  archaeologists  to  be  the  finest  in  the  country.  There  is  also  a 
fine  Norman  arch  across  the  nave. 

Roundhay  Park,  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Leeds,  may  be  reached 
by  tram  (changing  at  Sheepscar  into  the  electric  tram)  or  by  wagonette 
from  Briggate.  This  Park  is  beautifully  situated,  is  very  extensive,  but 
contains  only  a  few  features  of  interest  for  the  photographer. 

The  Yorkshire  College  is  situated  in  College-road,  Woodhouse-lane, 
and  was  built  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse.  Per¬ 
mission  has  been  given  for  members  to  look  over  the  College,  and  it  will 
be  visited  after  the  morning  meeting  on  Wednesday.  Trams  on  the 
Headingley  line  pass  Queen’s  Hotel  and  Philosophical  Hall  every  five 
minutes.  Fare  Id. 

General  Information. 

Application  for  membership  should  be  made  through  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  or  through  the  Local  Hon.  Secretary.  The  subscription  is 
5s.  per  annum,  and  is  due  on  January  1  in  each  year,  and  carries  with  it 
admission  to  all  the  meetings  and  to  the  Exhibition  throughout  the 
week,  and  liberty  to  purchase  tickets  for  the  excursions. 

An  Exhibition  of  Photographs  and  Photographic  Apparatus  will  be 
held  in  the  Philosophical  Hall  from  July  13  to  18,  between  the  hours  of 
nine  a.m.  and  nine  p.m.  Members  must  produce  their  badges  on  enter¬ 
ing.  The  public  will  be  admitted  on  payment.  Tickets,  6d.  each. 

A  special  and  attractive  feature  of  this  year’s  Exhibition  will  be  a 
large  collection  of  modern  Pictorial  Photographs  (kindly  got  together 
and  arranged  by  the  President,  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson),  comprising  pictuies 
by  the  leading  exhibitors  of  recent  years,  showing  the  great  advances 
made,  both  in  portraiture  as  well  as  in  landscape  work,  up  to  the  present 
date  by  photography. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Leeds  Philo:  ophical 
Society  on  Wednesday,  July  15,  at  ten  a.m. 

The  Queen’s  Hotel  (Midland  Station)  will  be  the  Convention  head¬ 
quarters  during  the  meeting. 

Group. — The  Group  will  be  taken,  weather  permitting,  at  the  Yorkshire 
College,  on  Wednesday,  July  15,  about  noon,  by  Mr.  Donald  Mclver,  of 
8,  Bond-street,  Leeds.  Price,  in  silver  or  platinotype,  mourned,  15  x  12, 
5s.,  or  12  x  10,  4s.  each. 

Dinner  and  Smoking  Concert.—  The  Dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Queen’s 
Hotel  (headquarters),  on  Wednesday,  July  15,  at  seven  p.m.,  to  be 
followed  by  a  Smoking  Concert.  Tickets  5s.  each,  to  be  obtained  of  the 
Hon.  Secretaries.  Evening  dress  optional.  Ladies  will  be  welcome  at 
the  Dinner  and  Concert. 

Members  on  arrival  are  requested  to  enter  their  names,  full  addresses, 
and  where  staying  in  Leeds  in  the  signature  book  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Leed  Philosophical  Society. 

The  Mechanics’  Institute  and  Literary  Society,  Cookridge-street,  a  few 
minutes’  walk  from  headquarters.  The  Directors  of  this  Institution 
have  kindly  given  permission  for  visiting  members  to  have  free  use  of  the 
Reading-room  during  the  Convention  week. 

Dark  Rooms.— Queen’s  Hotel,  headquarters  (for  changing  only) ;  Philo¬ 
sophical  Hall  (for  changing  only) ;  Messrs.  Reynolds  &  Branson,  Com¬ 
mercial-street  ;  Messrs.  Pearson  &  Denham,  5,  New  Station-street ;  Mr. 
C.  C.  Yevers,  Market-street,  Briggate ;  Messrs.  R.  H.  White  &  Co., 
18,  Park-row  (changing  free,  small  eharge  for  developing). 


Hotels  and  Tariffs. 

Queen's  Hotel  (Headquarters.  Midland  Railway).  —  Private  dining¬ 
room,  private  smoking-room.  Bedroom,  light,  and  attendance,  from  -4«. 
Table-d’hote  breakfast,  2s.  6 d.  Table-d’hote  lunch,  3s.  Table-d’hote 
dinner,  5s.  Meat  tea,  2s.  6 d. 

Dinner  and  Smoking  Concert  to  be  held  at  Queen’s  Hotel. 

Great  Northern  Railway  Station  Hotel. — Private  Smoking-room.  Bed¬ 
room,  attendance,  and  breakfast,  6s.  6d.  Luncheons,  2s.  6 d.  and  3s. 
Dinners,  4s.  6 d.  Daily  terms,  inclusive,  10s.  6 d. 

Griffin  Hotel  (Boar-lane). — Bed,  attendance,  and  breakfast,  5s.  fid. 
Table-d’hote  luncheon,  2s.  Dinners,  from  3s.  6d.  Meat  tea,  2s. 

Victoria  Hotel.  ( Great  Georges- street,  back  of  Town  Hall). — Bed,  attend¬ 
ance,  and  breakfast,  4s.  6 d.  Dinners,  2s.  6 d.  Meat  teas,  2s. 

Trevelyan  Temperance  Hotel  (Briggate  end  of  Boar-lane). — Bed,  at¬ 
tendance,  and  breakfast,  5s.  Luncheons,  2s.  Dinners,  2s.  6 d.  Meat 
teas,  2s. 

Note. — No  discount  from  any  of  the  above  terms. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON,  1896. 

The  Photographic  Salon,  1896  (fourth  year),  will  be  held  at  the  Dudley 
I  Gallery  (Egyptian  Hall),  Piccadilly,  London,  W.,  from  September  24  to 
November  7,  1896. 

The  aim  of  the  Committee  is  to  exhibit  only  that  class  of  work  in 
pictorial  photography  in  which  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  personal 
artistic  feeling  and  execution. 

Careful  consideration  will  be  given  to  all  pictures  entered  for  exhibition, 
and  a  selection  of  works  of  pictorial  merit  made  by  the  Committee. 
Pictures  which  have  already  been  publicly  exhibited  in  London  will  not 
be  accepted.  Pictures  sent  for  exhibition  to  any  other  Exhibition  open  in 
London  at  the  same  period  are  liable  also  to  be  disqualified.  No  awards 
are  offered,  and  no  charge  made  to  exhibitors.  Exhibitors  will  be 
entitled  to  a  season  ticket.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  sale  of 
pictures,  if  desired,  and  a  commission  of  fifteen  per  cent,  will  be  charged 
on  sales  effected. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  of  entry,  #0. : — 

1.  Each  picture  must  be  separately  framed,  and  each  frame  must 
bear  on  the  back  name  of  exhibitor,  number  and  title  of  picture,  and 
price,  if  offered  for  Bale,  corresponding  to  the  particulars  on  the  entry 
form. 

2.  Pictures  will  be  received  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  only  on  Monday, 
September  14,  from  ten  a.m.  to  six  p.m. 

3.  They  must  be  delivered  carriage  paid,  accompanied  by  their  entry 
form,  and  without  packing  or  wrappers  of  any  kind,  either  personally 
or  through  an  agent. 

4.  The  well-known  packers  and  exhibition  agents,  Messrs.  Dicksee 
&  Co.,  of  7,  Ryder-street,  St.  James’s,  S.W.,  will  undertake  to  receive, 
deliver,  and  return  exhibits  on  the  following  terms,  viz.,  they  will  collect 
(or  receive  and  unpack)  and  deliver  at  the  Gallery ;  also,  if  rejected,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  will  remove  from  the  Gallery  and  re¬ 
deliver  in  London  (or  repack),  for  the  sum  of  one  shilling  each  for  pictures 
up  to  three  feet  long  outside  the  frame,  and  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
each  above  that  length.  All  frames  remaining  in  their  warehouse  after 
the  close  of  the  Exhibition  without  instructions  from  the  owners  will 
be  charged  at  the  rate  of  threepence  per  week. 

5.  Pictures  which  are  not  accepted  must  be  removed  from  the  Gallery 
on  Monday,  September  21,  between  the  hours  of  ten  a.m.  and  six  p.m. 
If  not  so  removed  they  will  be  warehoused  at  Messrs.  Dicksee’s  at  the 
risk  and  expense  of  owners. 

6.  At  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  all  exhibits  must  be  removed  on 
Monday,  November  9,  between  the  hours  of  ten  a.m.  and  six  p.m.  If 
not  removed,  they  will  be  warehoused  as  stated  in  Clause  6. 

7.  Correspondence  relating  to  the  forwarding  or  return  of  exhibits 
should  not  in  any  case  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary.  The  Committee 
accept  no  responsibility  except  while  the  pictures  are  actually  in  their 
caarge  at  the  Gallery. 

8.  An  insurance  is  effected  on  the  pictures  hung  for  exhibition. 

- + - 

NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  event  of  the  week  has  been  the  opening  of  the  Corporation  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Camphill  House  on  the  3rd  inst. 

The  Parks  and  Galleries  Committee  issued  invitations  to  a  goodly 
number  of  citizens,  as  well  as  professional  and  amateur  photographers  in 
Glasgow,  among  those  who  came  from  a  distance,  and  who  were  favoured 
with  invitations,  being  Mr.  Crookes,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Charles  Reid, 
of  Wishaw. 

Of  local  workers  there  was  a  very  large  turn  out.  The  company 
assembled  in  City  Chambers  prior  to  driving  over  to  the  Exhibition,  and 
among  those  present  we  noticed  the  following  well-known  _  workers  :  — 
Provost  Stuart,  Messrs.  Mason,  Annan,  Ralston,  Lang,  Morison,  Oliver, 
Armstrong,  Watson,  Warneuke,  Goodwin,  Laing,  Lindsay,  Miller,  Duncan, 
Todd,  and  about  a  hundred  others. 
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Baillie  Shearer,  in  opening  the  Exhibition,  stated  that  it  gave  the 
Parks  and  Galleries  Trust  great  pleasure  to  see  so  many  present  inte¬ 
rested  in  photography,  and  heartily  thanked  those  gentlemen  who  had 
rendered  such  valuable  assistance  in  gathering  together  such  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  work  as  they  saw  around  them. 

To  say  that  from  every  standpoint  the  Exhibition  is  unique  does  not 
overstate  its  value,  and  probably  no  other  Exhibition  ever  held  in 
Glasgow,  or  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  that  matter,  could  be  compared 
with  it  from  an  historical  or  educational  standpoint. 

In  number  one  room  alone  the  entire  history  and  progress  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  from  its  inception  by  Daguerre  down  to  the  latest  phase  of 
photo-mechanical  work,  is  shown,  and  any  student  of  photography  who 
carefully  studies  the  exhibits  in  this  room  alone  will  learn  much  indeed. 

Mr.  Paton,  the  Curator  of  the  Corporation  Galleries,  accompanied 
dhose  present  at  the  opening  ceremony,  and  briefly  described  the  various 
works  of  interest  shown. 

An  excellent  catalogue  has  been  published,  and  the  Exhibition  will  be 
open  free  to  the  public  for  the  next  three  months. 

The  recently  formed  Professional  Photographic  Society  of  Glasgow  has 
made  a  good  and  practical  start.  One  of  the  abuses  to  which  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  were  subjected  was  an  exorbitant  charge  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration  for  water.  The  action  of  this  new  Society  has  succeeded  in 
getting  these  charges  very  much  reduced.  We  understand  the  Council 
have  in  view  the  dealing  with  other  items  of  economy  which  affect  the 
trade  generally. 


THE  W.  H.  HARRISON  FUND  APPEAL. 

4 

Acknowledged  last  week 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Grimthorpe,  LL.D. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  D.C.L. ;  F.R.S. 

R.  H . 

Members  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society 
-C.  C.  Massey,  Esq. 

X.  Y.  Z .  . 


£ 

67 

2 

1 

2 

2 

5 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 


£79  14  6 


Allow  me  to  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  local  societies  and  clubs,  and 
to  ask  that  they  may  follow  the  excellent  example  of  the  Brixton  and 
<Clapham  Photographic  Club,  and  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society, 
by  making  a  collection  from  among  the  members  and  forward  them 
through  the  Hon.  Sees,  to 

Fredk,  H.  Varley,  82,  Newington  Green-road,  London,  N. 


Ote  Snqutrer. 


In  this  column  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  print  questions  that  may  he 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  IPs  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 


Reproducing  Negatives. — J.  Hastie  writes :  “  I  should  like  to 
practise  carbon  printing  by  single  transfer ;  but,  rather  than 
strip  my  negatives,  I  would  reproduce  them  in  reverse  if  there 
were  any  cheap  and  simple  method  available.  Glass  plates  are 
too  expensive  for  the  job,  and  somewhat  uncertain  ;  but,  if  the 
quality  of  image  is  sufficiently  good,  I  see  no  reason  why  paper  ^ 
negatives  should  not  be  made  both  cheaply  and  with  certainty. 
Will  any  reader  who  has  experience  in  this  direction  advise  me 
as  to  the  probable  feasibility  of  the  plan  and  the  best  sort  of 
paper  to  use  ?  ” 

<(  Chessboard  ”  Screens. — “  I  have  read  lately  of  ‘  chessboard 
screens  for  half-tone  work ;  these,  I  presume,  are  screens  in  ■ 
which  the  pattern  consists  of  lines  of  alternate  black  and  white 
squares  placed  side  by  side  or  alternate  lines  of  black  and  white 
squares  placed  diagonally.  Are  such  obtainable  commercially, 
or  how  are  they  produced  ?  They  can  scarcely  he  ruled  in  the 
ordinary  way. — -Beta.”  A  patent  has  been  recently  taken  out 
for  such  screens,  but  we  have,  so  far,  no  details  as  to  mode  of 
production,  nor  can  we  say  whether  they  are  on  the  market. 

Methylated  Spirit.— J.  G.  E.  asks :  “  How  can  I  tell  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  ordinary  (mineralised)  methylated  spirit  and 
‘  finish  ?  ’  Formerly,  before  the  introduction  of  the  mineral 
naphtha,  it  sufficed  to  pour  a  little  of  the  spirit  to  be  tested  into 
a  glass  of  water,  when  ‘finish’  produced  a  cloudy  precipitate  and 
the  pure  spirit  remained  clear  or  nearly  so.  Now  either  pro¬ 
duces  cloudiness  with  water.  I  have  obtained  a  sample  for 
burning  which  behaves  so  badly,  clogging  the  wick-holder  and 
.refusing  to  burn  after  a  very  few  minutes,  that  I  am  convinced 


it  contains  gum,  though  the  dealer  who  supplies  it  says  it  is 
‘burning  spirit.’  How  can  I  decide?” — We  should  say  you 
would  have  very  little  difficulty  in  deciding  by  pouring  a  little 
on  to  a  piece  of  oold  glass,  when  on  evaporation  the  gums  would 
“  chill  ”  and  form  a  surface  like  ground  glass.  If  some  of  the 
spirit  were  evaporated  in  a  small  basin  or  saucer,  so  as  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  solution  of  gum,  and  then  allowed  to  get  cold,  the 
effect  would  be  more  pronounced. 

Cleaning  Old  Negative  Glass. — W.  Howard  wants  to  know 
“  the  best  ”  way  to  clean  off  old  negatives  films.  He  says  :  “  I 
have  a  large  number  of  spoilt  plates  which  I  might  use  up  in  a 
variety  of  ways  if  they  were  clean,  but  I  find  it  takes  me  half 
an  hour  or  so  to  get  the  old  film  off  a  single  one,  and  then  it  is 
by  no  means  clean.  Which  is  the  best  and  quickest  way  to 
proceed  ?  I  am  sure  many  others  besides  myself  would  be  glad 
of  some  ready  method  of  utilising  old  negatives.” — Perhaps  some 
of  our  readers  can  name  “the  best  way;”  we  “give  it  up.’’ 

Screen  Kinetoscopy  in  1888. — Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  asks: 
“Will  you  please  inform  me  who  was  the  exhibitor  of  the 
moving  photographs  on  the  screen  that  were  exhibited  at  the  last 
International  Brussels  Exhibition,  about  the  year  1888  P  I  have 
not  seen  any  results  equal  to  them.” — Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  can  give  Mr.  Henderson  the  information  he  seeks. 


HetoS  anU  ftoteg. 


Royal  Photographic  Society.— Photo -mechanical  Meeting,  Tuesday, 
June  16,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  12,  Hanover-square.  CoUodio-bromide  and  Trans¬ 
parencies  for  Photogravure,  by  Mr.  E.  Sanger  Shepherd. 

Since  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Whistler  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
a  new  series  of  lithographs  of  London  and  district,  one  of  which — a  view  of 
the  Thames  looking  towards  Westminster — will  be  among  the  supplements  to 
the  first  part  of  the  new  volume  of  the  Studio,  due  about  the  middle  of  June. 

The  Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E. C.,  at  eight  o’clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  June  17.  Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  will  introduce  a  dis¬ 
cussion  upon  the  subject  of  Art  and  Science  as  an  Educational  Factor  in  the 
Advancement  and  Progress  of  Photography. 

X  Rays  in  Piracy. — The  pitiless  pirate  scanned  the  distant  horizon  with 
one  of  his  eagle  eyes.  “Ha!”  It  was  a  short  word,  but  there  must  have 
been  a  motive  for  it.  “A  sail  !  a  sail  !”  Turning  to  his  first  mate,  he  com¬ 
manded  him,  with  a  fearful  oath,  to  run  up  the  regulation  flag.  That  person 
replied  that  there  wasn’t  one,  as  the  only  flag  they  ever  had  was  shot  away  in 
the  last  affair.  Was  the  pirate  chief  rattled  ?  Nay!  For  the  bold  buccaneer 
to  rush  down  into  his  cabin,  bring  up  his  Eontgen  camera,  and,  by  means  of 
the  X  rays,  to  take  an  instantaneous  photograph  of  the  mate’s  skull  and  of  a 
couple  of  cross  bones  from  his  twisted  leg  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment,  and 
in  a  wink  the  sable  pennant  was  flying  from  the  foretopsail  of  the  saucy 
Plankwalker.  From  that  instant,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  all  was  excite¬ 
ment. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

A  Dog’s  Vanity. — The  Hutel  Vendome,  in  San  Jose,  is  the  home  of  a 
pretty  Skye  terrier  named  Nellie.  She  attracts  a  great  deal  of  attention  from 
the  guests.  Cameras  are  plentiful  among  them,  aud  nearly  everybody  who 
owns  one  wants  a  picture  of  Nellie.  Those  before  whom  she  has  posed  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  her  something  to  eat,  and  at  present  Nellie  does 
not  want  anything  better  than  to  have  her  picture  taken.  If  she  sees  anybody 
walking  along  the  streets  with  a  camera,  she  will  run  in  front  of  them  and 
stand  on  her  hind  feet,  making  every  effort  to  look  her  prettiest.  If  her 
request  is  complied  with,  she  has  several  “  poses  ”  that  she  will  gladly  take  in 
succession  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  “snapped.”  She  knows  when  the 
exposure  has  been  made,  and  always  jumps  around  as  soon  as  she  hears  the 
shutter  click.  Nellie’s  picture  can  be  seen  in  nearly  every  large  city  in  the 
Union. —  Westminster  Gazette. 

Rontgen  Rays  Demonstration  at  Southwold. — On  Whit  Monday  even¬ 
ing  a  very  successful  experimental  demonstration  was  given  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Southwold,  by  Mr.  J.  Godfrey  Martyn,  M.R.P.S.,  before  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience.  The  apparatus  employed  was  that  which  Mr.  Martyn 
had  lately  been  using  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  with  it  the  hands  of  four 
individuals  (two  each  of  ladies  and  gentlemen)  were  admirally  rendered,  with 
shot  embedded  in  two  instances.  The  results  were  shown  at  the  meeting, 
besides  a  goodly  series  of  animal  structures  and  miscellaneous  objects, 
previously  taken  by  the  lecturer  and  thrown  upon  the  screen.  The  latest 
form  of  radiant  tube  was  employed  with  a  powerful  Ruhmkorff  coil,  but 
other  earlier  forms  of  Crookes’  and  Giessler  tubes  were  also  shown  in  action, 
besides  the  new  Jackson  fluorescent  screen,  which  revealed  the  contents  of 
several  boxes  and  parcels  placed  in  the  path  of  the  X  rays.  The  Town  Clerk 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

A  Warning  to  Photographers. — On  Tuesday,  June  2,  at  the  Altcn 
(Hants)  Petty  Sessions,  with  Mr.  J.  G.  Wood  in  the  chair,  a  man  name.i 
Vipoud  was  sent  for  trial  at  Winchester  Assizes  on  the  charge  of  stealing  a 
camera  and  slides,  with  the  usual  appliances,  and  also  a  Gladstone  bag.  the 
property  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Holliday,  photographer,  9,  Market-street,  Alton.  From 
the  evidence  it  was  gathered  that,  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Holliday  was  called 
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upon  by  Vipond,  who  solicited  work,  and  he  was  given  some  to  do,  and  kept  on 
for  nearly '  a  Torfnigbt:  He  was  then  sent  out  with  the  apparatus  to  take 
views,  :but;  instead  of  taking  views,  he  proceeded  to  Portsmouth,  pawned 
part  of  his  employer’s  property  for  25s.,  sold  the  rest  to  private  individuals, 
and  eventually  found'  himself  in  the  hands  of  Police  Serjeant  Wakford,  who, 
■at  any  rate,  has  proved  himself  far  from  a  sleepy  individual  in  tracking 
thieve?.  Of  course,  such  practice  is  put  a  stop  to  for  a  little  time,  at  least, 
and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Holliday  6n  the  recovery  of  his  property,  and  warn 
all  such  business  men  to  be  careful  whom  they  employ  before  entrusting  them 
with  their  valuables.  The  annoyance  and  unpleasantness  attached  to  such 
cases  are  not  the  least  things  to  be  thought  of. 

Bristol  International  Triennial  Photographic  Exhibition. — The 
Council  of  the  Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic  Associa¬ 
tion  begs  to  announce  that  the  Triennial  International  Exhibition  of  Photo¬ 
graphs,  Apparatus,  Appliances,  and  Processes,  will  be  held  in  the  galleries  of 
the  Academy  of  Arts.  Queen’s-road,  Clifton,  Bristol.  To  be  opened,  on 
Monday,  December  14,  1896,  continuing  open  till  Saturday,  January  23, 
1897.  Apart  from  photographs  for  competition,  the  Council  will  esteem  it  a 
favour  if  those  who  have  any  interesting  examples  of  the  history  and  progress 
of  photography  will  kindly  lend  them  for  exhibition.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  medals  which  will  be  awarded  by  a  Committee  of  five  J udges — four  being 
well-known  photographers,  and  one  an  eminent  painter,  three  of  the  Judges 
not  being  members  of  the  Association  : — A  gold  medal  for  the  picture  or  series 
of  pictures  having  already  received  an  award  at  any  previous  exhibition,  and 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  possesses  the  highest  degree  of  merit, 
irrespective  of  size  or-subject.  1.  Two  silver  and  two  bronze  medals  for  land¬ 
scape  or  seascape,  of  not  less  than  6J  x4f  size.  2.  Two  silver  and  two  bronze 
medals  for  marine  subjects  of  not  less  than  6|  x  4£  size.  3.  One  silver  and  one 
bronze  medal  for  set  of  not  less  than  six  landscapes  or  seascapes  of  5x4  or 
under.  4.  One  silver  and  one  bronze  medal  for  architectural  subjects.  5.  One 
silver  and  one  bronze  medal  for  portrait  or  series  of  portraits  of  8^  x6i  or 
under,  taken  direct.  6.  One  silver  and  one  bronze  medal  for  portrait  or  series 
of  portraits  above  8J  x  6^,  taken  direct.  7.  One  silver  and  one  bronze  medal 
for  genre  pictures,  8.  One  silver  medal  for  the  best  picture  or  series  of 
pictures  of  any  subject  taken  by  artificial  light.  9.  One  silver  and  one  bronze 
medal  for  enlargements  of  any  subject  and  by  any  process,  provided  both  the 
original  negative  and  enlargement  be  entirely  the  work  of  the  exhibitor.  An 
unframed  mounted  print  from  the  original  negative  to  accompany  each 
exhibit.  10.  A  silver  medal  for  the  best  transparency  or  series  of  trans¬ 
parencies  (stereoscopic  or  otherwise),- not  being  lantern  slides.  11.  One  silver 
■and  one  bronze  medal  for  sets  of  twelve  lantern  slides,  by  any  process  other 
than  mechanical.  Table  frames  will  be  provided.  12.  One  silver  medal  for 
botanical  or  zoological  subjects,  micrographical,  astronomical,  or  other 
scientific  branches  of  photography.  13.  Two  silver  medals  for  heliochrome 
and  other  process  work.  Only  ordinary  photographic  retouching  will  be 
permitted  on  the  negatives.  The  Judges  will  have  the  power  of  requiring  the 
negatives  of  any  picture  receiving  an  award  in  this  class  to  be  produced  for 
inspection.  14.  One  silver  and  one  bronze  medal,  to  be  awarded  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Judges,  for  improved  apparatus,  materials,  processes,  or 
for  any  other  meritorious  productions. 
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[MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


15  , 

15., 

15., 

16. 

16. 


Name  of  Society. 


North  Middlesex . . . . 

South  London  . . 

Ashton-under-Ly  ne 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  . 


Snbject. 


20. 

20. 

20. 

20. 

20. 

20. 


Gospel  Oak  . 

Hackney . 1 

. 

Royal  Photographic  Society  .. 

Borough  Polytechnic . . . 

Croydon  Camera  Club  . . 

Photographic  Club . . 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

j  Silver  Printing  and  Toning.  W.  J. 

(  Simpson. 

Social  Evening. 

(Excursion:  Wilmslow  and  Alderley. 

(  Leader,  Charles  Wilson. 

J  Excursion:  Compton Winyates.  Leader, 
1  W.  Jones. 

Ordinary  Meeting. 

Character  Studies  by  Flashlight. 

Printing  with  Silver  Paper.  E.  J.  Wall. 

J  Collodio-bromide  and  Transparencies  for 
(  Photogravure.  E.  Sanger  Shepherd, 
j  Contact  Printing  and  Enlarging  on  Bro- 
(  mide.  A.  Humphreys. 

Hand  camera  Work.  W.  Thomas. 

(  Art  and  Science  as  an  Educational  Factor 
■j  in  the  Advancement  and  Progress  if 
(  Photography.  W.  D.  Welford. 
Excursion:  Llangollen. 

Excursion:  Oxtea. 

Excursion :  East  Moulsey. 

Special  Sale  and  Exchange  Night. 
Excursion;  Overton  and  Erbistock. 

(  Excursion:  Chew  Valley.  Leader,  J.W. 
1  Cooper. 

f  Excursion:  Leatherhead.  Leader,  G.  A. 
}  Maull. 

Excursion:  Warwick. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

June  9, — Ordinary  Meeting, — Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
((President),  in  the  chair. 

T^The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  the  following  had  been  elected  as  the 
Hanging  Committee  at  the  forthcoming  Exhibition,  viz.,  Messrs.  Cembrano, 
Hodges,  Mackie,  Mummery,  Sinclair,  and  W.  Thomas  ;  and  also  that  the 
Hanging  Committee,  the  Judges,  and  Messrs.  Wall,  Wellington,  and  England 
would  constitute  the  Selecting  Committee. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  routine  business,  the  chair  was  temporarily 
taken  by  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood,  M.A.,  and  the  President  read  a  paper 
on 

Printing  Density  in  Negatives. 

Premising  that  he  bad  still  many  points  under  consideration  and  in  process  of 
discussion  by  means  of  experiments,  and  assuming  that  his  method  of  measuring 
the  opacity  of  photographic  plates  was  sufficient,  he  took  as  his  starting  point 
a  negative  with  every  grade  of  transparency  from  perfect  transparency  to  an 
opacity  allowing  one  two-hundredth  of  the  incident  light  to  pass  through  it,  and 
possessing  every  shade  of  gradation  between  these  extremes,  the  problem  to 
be  solved  being  how  much  of  that  range  was  useful  for  printing  purposes 
and  how  much  was  useless.  Such  a  negative  as  that  indicated,  however, 
would  be  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  work  with  or  to  measure,  and  he  had 
therefore  adopted  for  his  experiments  a  new  form  of  the  Warnerke 
sensitometer,  of  which  he  spoke  in  highly  eulogistic  terms.  He  had  found 
that  for  platinotype  printing  it  was  useless  to  have  a  negative  more  opaque  in 
any  part  than  would  allow  the  passage  of  -C  of  the  light  passing  through  the 
least  opaque  part,  though  by  alteration  of  the  sensitive  salt  and  by  develop¬ 
ment  this  proportion  might  be  slightly  varied  For  printing  with  printing-out 
papers,  his  measurements  indicated  that  a  negative  should  only  be  so  opaque 
iu  its  densest  part  that  of  the  light  passing  through  the  transparent 
part  should  be  transmitted  by  the  former,  all  further  opacity,  though  visible 
to  the  eye,  being  useless  for  printing  purposes.  It  thus  appeared  that  for 
measurement  the  negative  for  printing  with  P.O.P.  might  have  half  as  much 
again  of  opacity  as  it  should  have  with  platinum  papers.  The  blackness  of 
P.O.P.  was  considerably  greater  than  that  of  platinum,  the  measurements 
showing  that  the  greatest  density  of  the  former  only  reflected  about  one  per 
cent,  of  white  light,  whereas  platinum  paper  reflected  about  five  per  cent. 
Turning  to  the  physiological  effects  produced  by  greys  of  different  degrees  of 
darkness  or  lightness,  Captain  Abney  referred  to  a  large  series  of 
observations  which  he  had  made  during  the  past  ten  years.  Taking 
a  series  of  grey  squares,  varying  between  black  and  white,  he 
found  that,  if  a  person  were  asked  to  pick  out  the  particular  tint 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  intermediate  between  the  two  extremes,  he 
would  not  select  the  grey  reflecting  the  mean  of  the  white  reflected  from  both, 
but  one  considerably  darker,  this  peculiarity  continuing  when  similar  selections 
were  made  from  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  original  series.  Applying 
this  fact  to  photographic  prints,  a  negative  which  by  measurement  might 
appear  perfectly  satisfactory  might  yet  give  a  print  which  failed  to  please  the 
eye.  He  showed  strips  painted  by  eminent  artists  to  illustrate  their  ideas  as 
to  the  mean  of  a  series  of  grey  tints,  and  pointed  out  wherein  they  differed 
from  the  theoretical  shades  ascertained  by  measurement. 

Mr.  Warnerke  suggested  that  paper  ruled  with  black  lines  with  different 
spaces  would  have  been  more  useful  for  Captain  Abney’s  purpose  than  the 
squares  of  various  tints  painted  by  artists,  as  there  might  then  be  a  perfect 
numerical  relation  between  the  black  and  white. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  referred  to  the  reversal  of  the  image  in  platinotype 
pi’inting,  and  showed  a  print  in  which  this  bad  occurred  in  the  deep  shadows  ; 
he  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that,  in  quick  printing,  the  products  of  chemical 
decomposition  by  light  could  not  get  away.  He  thought  that  the  visual 
selection  of  greys  w'ould  very  much  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  light  in 
which  the  tints  were  examined. 

Captain  Abney,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Warnerke,  said  that  a  paper  was  read  at 
the  Royal  Society,  many  years  ago,  in  which  the  use  of  black  and  white  lines 
was  suggested,  and  Sir  George  Stokes  pointed  out  that  the  physiological  effect 
of  the  lines  need  not  be  the  same  under  all  circumstances ;  he  therefore  thought 
it  better  to  employ  a  graduated  scale  of  greys,  of  which  the  whiteness  could 
be  accurately  measured.  He  confirmed  Mr.  Debenham's  remarks  as  to  the 
reversal  of  the  platinotype  image,  and  as  to  its  cause,  and  also  as  to  the 
visual  mean  of  greyness  varying  according  to  the  light  in  which  the  selection 
was  made. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  President  for  his  communication. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Cross  then  read  a  paper  by  himself  and  his  partners,  Messrs.  E.  J. 
Be  van  &  C.  Beadle,  on  the  subject  of 

Cellulose  and  its  Derivatives. 

Iu  reply, to  the  question,  What  has  cellulose  to  do  with  photography?  the 
authors  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  science  of  photography  was  intimately 
bound  up  with  coming  developments  of  the  greatest  moment,  that  it  was 
important  that  its  basis  should  be  broadened  as  much  as  possible,  and  that 
cellulose  was  destined  to  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  advance  of  the  science. 
Particular  attention  was  directed  to  the  various  forms  in  which  cellulose  could 
be  obtained  in  solution,  there  being  certain  compounds  of  the  metals  which  in 
aqueous  solution  readily  dissolved  it,  viz.,  zinc  chloride,  zinc  chloride  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  solutions  of  cupratnmonium.  Photographers  might 
make  an  interesting  demonstration  by  putting  a  platinum  print  face  down¬ 
wards  upon  a  resistent  surface,  such  as  glass,  porcelain,  or  asbestos,  and 
pouring  over  it  a  solution  of  zinc  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  paper 
would  be  dissolved,  leaving  the  platinum  image  upon  the  support.  The  paper 
described  very  fully  several  compounds  of  cellulose,  and  a  number  of  different 
varieties  were  exhibited,  and  examined  by  the  audience  with  much  interest, 
the  new  “artificial  silk,”  or  “  lustra-cellulose.”  receiving  special  attention. 

After  some  remarks  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Swan,  J.  Spiller,  T.  Bolas,  and 
S.  Davies,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  authors  of  the  paper,  and  the 
meeting  concluded. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
June  4.— Mr.  H.  C.  Rapson  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Edward  Simpson  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  showed  a  device  to  be  attached  to  the  camera  front  for 
facilitating  the  changing  of  lenses.  The  arrangement  consisted  of  a  circular 
plate  of  aluminium  revolving  iu  a  flange  and  carrying  on  its  face  three  separate 
pairs  of  lenses  for  stereoscopic  work,  any  pair  being  brought  into  action  by 
partially  revolving  the  disc.  Any  one  of  the  six  Lnses  could  be  used  by 
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means  of  a  second  plate  at  tlie  back  of  tlie  first,  which  could  be  so  adjusted  as 
to  close,  the  second  opening,  the  device  also  allowing  of  the  lens  chosen  being 
placed  at  the  top,  bottom,  or  either  side  of  the  camera  front. 

Mr.  Freshwater  showed  an  aluminium  plate  of  graduated  thickness,  used 
for  measuring  the  relative  speeds  of  tubes  for  X  ray  photography,  made  by 
Reynolds  &  Branson  of  Leeds,  and  a  photograph  taken  by  its  means. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  considered  that,  unless  all  the  conditions  were  con¬ 
stant,  which  was  rather  unlikely,  the  instrument  was  not  of  much  utility. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  paper  on 

The  Measuring  of  Stops. 

Some  years  ago  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  established  a  system 
known  as  the  Universal  Standard,  taking  as  basis  the  intensity  of  a  portrait 
lens,  the  aperture  of  which  is  one-fourth  of  the  focus,  usually  expressed  as /- 4. 
Of  the  Universal  Standard  this  is  No.  1,  and  it  was  proposed  that  others  of  a 
series  should  be  fractional  of  this,  so  that  each  successive  stop  should  neces¬ 
sitate  twice  the  exposure  of  that  preceding  it.  These  stops  are  numbered 
1.  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  &c.,  representing  multiples  of  the  exposure  given  with 
No.  1.  This  standard  might  have  become  universal  on  account  of  its  con¬ 
venience,  but  for  one  error.  Objections  have  been  raised  to  it  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  and  he  thought,  on  the  most  important  point  of  aperture,  the  English 
system  wrong.  Attention  has  been  called  to  this  lately  by  the  improvements 
made  possible  by  the  new  Jena  glass.  The  system  of  stops  adopted  by 
German  opticians  is  based  upon  the  ratio  of  effective  aperture  and  focus,  and 
not,  as  in  the  English  method,  diameter  of  stop  and  focus.  With  reference  to 
whether  the  new  German  lenses  are  as  rapid  as  they  would  appear,  any  given 
stop,  with  lenses  of  the  same  focus,  is  smaller  in  German  instruments  than  in 
English.  With  only  two  classes  of  lens  that  the  author  is  acquainted  with  is 
the  English  system  true — the  single  landscape  and  Dallmeyer’s  rectilinear 
landscape,  in  both  of  which  the  stop  is  placed  in  front,  and  the  light  is  inter¬ 
cepted  before  the  glass  is  reached.  In  the  case  of  a  doublet,  however,  the 
light  passes  through  the  front  combination  and  converges  before  meeting  the 
stop,  being  consequently  more  intense  where  it  passes  this  spot,  and  it  is 
evident  that  at  this  section  as  much  light  will  be  conveyed  by  a  smaller  circle 
as  could  be  done  by  a  larger  one  at  the  front  of  the  lens.  A  stop  of  same 
diameter  as  the  front  lens  will  convey  no  more  light  than  a  smaller  stop  the 
size  of  the  circle  of  convergent  light  at  the  diaphragm  section.  The  author 
has  measured  by  the  Continental  method  a  Steinheil  aplanat,  Series  3,  of 
inches  focus,  and  a  Goerz  anastigmat  of  10|  inches.  After  focussing  on  a 
distant  object  and  ascertaining  the  focal  length  by  Grubb’s  method,  the 
focussing  screen  was  replaced  by  a  piece  of  card  having  a  pinhole  through 
the  centre.  A  piece  of  bromide  paper  was  then  exposed  in  the  lens  cap  through 
the  pinhole,  which,  being  situated  at  the  principal  focus,  the  light  proceeding 
from  the  lens  would  be  in  parallel  rays,  and  the  image  of  the  aperture  would 
be  impressed  on  the  paper.  The  result  was  as  follows  : — 

Effective  Focus  divided  by 

Focus.  Aperture.  diameter  of  stop. 

Goerz  anastigmat .  10^  in .  /- 8  .  /-9'3 

Steinheil  rapid  aplanat  ...  10x9y,,  .  /-  7 ’5  .  /-  8 ’4 

The  English  system  is  thus  incorrect,  and  the  error  would,  therefore,  extend 
to  the  whole  series.  This  point  of  aperture  is,  however,  not  the  only  one  to 
be  considered  in  arriving  at  the  rapidity  of  a  lens.  The  greater  the  separation 
of  the  two  halves  of  a  doublet,  the  less  illumination  would  there  be  at  the 
margins.  The  number  of  reflecting  surfaces  in  a  triplet  must  also  tend  to 
render  them  slower  than  doublets.  Then  there  is  the  absorption  of  light  by 
the  glass,  especially  where  heavy  flint  glass  forms  part  of  a  lens.  From  some 
tests  made,  the  author  finds  the  rapid  Steinheil  has  the  advantage  in  trans¬ 
parency  over  the  Goerz,  but  the  Steinheil  wide  angle  shows  more  falling  off. 
The  Concentric  and  the  new  Ross-Zeiss  /- 8  show  very  good  results.  With 
reference  to  the  claim  that  the  new  Jena  glass  has  less  absorption  than  the 
old  crown  and  flint  glasses,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  with  one 
exception — the  Concentric— all  the  lenses  of  this  new  series  are  much  thicker. 
It  is  often  said  that  long-focus  lenses  require  longer  exposures  than  short- 
focus,  and,  although  this  opinion  has  not  been  accepted  by  all,  there  seems 
good  reason  for  the  idea,  the  lenses  being  thicker  and  wider  apart  propor¬ 
tionately  to  their  diameter.  Eder’s  Jahrbucli  lor  1891  contains  an  article  on 
the  subject  of  absorption,  by  Dr.  Miethe,  who  found  that  a  certain  lens 
required  with  an  increase  of  aperture  considerably  more  than  its  proportionate 
exposure,  and  which  he  put  down  to  the  absorption  by  the  flint  glass  of  the 
negative  lenses  in  the  combination  which  happened  to  be  thicker  at  the 
margin  than  the  centre.  He  conducted  a  number  of  experiments  with  Jena 
and  some  old  kinds  of  glass,  and  a  table  which  he  gives  shows  the  Jena  to 
possess  some  advantage,  especially  in  evenness  between  flint  and  crown  ;  but 
the  author  doubted  if  this  advantage  was  retained  in  the  lenses  themselves  on 
account  of  their  being  mostly  much  thicker  than  the  old  rectilinears.  Messrs. 
Hurter  &  Driffield  have  given  a  very  perfect  system  for  the  measurement  of 
speed  and  exposure  of  dry  plates,  but  he  believed  lenses  were  factors  in  the 
problem  also.  Fie  wished  to  point  out  that  the  standard  of  their  intensity 
was  only  approximate,  and  that  for  most  lenses  the  universal  standard  started 
on  a  wrong  basis,  thus  affecting  the  stop  values  throughout.  This  error  might 
be  set  right  by  substituting  the  effective  aperture  for  the  fraction  of  the  focus 
as  the  starting  point.  A  lens  aperture  of  f- 4  might  replace  stop  aperture /-4. 
A  standard  of  intensity  would  also  assist,  and  lenses  might  be  numbered  to 
represent  the  real  intensity  under  a  given  angle,  attention  being  given  to 
absorption  and  other  factors  which  mar  their  efficiency. 

Mr.  Beckett  did  not  know  that  any  better  work  would  be  done  if  the 
correct  exposure  were  known.  If  three  seconds  were  the  correct  exposure  as 
generally  understood,  he  would  always  give  six,  and  maintained  that  a  better 
picture  would  result  by  so  doing.  What  was  generally  known  as  correct 
exposure  was  a  bare  exposure,  and  he  would  give  more.  He  did  not  think  a 
plate  worth  much  unless  it  could  stand  twelve  times  this  correct  exposure. 
He  thought  it  generally  the  case  that  plates  were  under-exposed.  He  pleaded 
for  the  English  method  of  measuring  stops,  aud  said  that  some  of  the  German 
lenses  were  now  marked  by  the  English  method. 

Mr.  Atkins  said  that,  when  mounting  lenses  himself,  he  had  always  made  the 
apertures  of  stops  by  the  Continental  method. 


Mr.  Mackie  stated  that  there  was  no  suck  term  as  correct  exposure  in  itself. 
Development  is  a  factor  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Henderson  disagreed  with  Mr.  Beckett  that  under-exposure  was  the 
rule,  and  thought  the  reverse. 

The  Secretary  agreed  with  Mr.  Mackie  that  the  ordinary  amateur  did  not 
appreciate  the  difference  in  value  of  subjects,  and  said  that  an  amateur  would 
do  well  to  study  Hurter  &  Driffield’s  work. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

June  3, — Mr.  Stretton  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Drage  mentioned  that  Mr.  Alexander  Cowan  had  met  with  an  ac .  .cut 
and  fractured  his  leg. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  was  asked  to  write  to  Mr.  Cowan  expressing  the  con¬ 
dolence  of  the  members  present,  and  the  hope  of  his  speedy  recovery. 

Mr.  Wallis  showed  some  prints  upon  some  samples  of  paper  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  Clifb  ;  he  also  showed  prints  from  the  same  negatives  on  Ilford 
P.O.P.,  so  that  members  could  compare  results.  He  mentioned  that  the  new- 
paper  took  about  three  times  as  long  to  print  as  the  Ilford  did. 

Mr.  Welford  handed  round  some  wrork  which  he  had  done  on  Wellington's 
new  films. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  then  gave  a  demonstration  upon 
The  Wellington  Stripping  Film. 

In  his  opening  remarks  he  said  that  the  notion  of  supporting:  the  sensitive 
film  upon  a  flexible  support  was  not  new — in  fact,  it  was  as  old  as  photography 
itself.  The  advantages  gained  by  the  employment  of  glass  had  counter¬ 
balancing  drawbacks,  aud  thus  the  attention  of  inventors  had  been  constantly 
directed  to  the  discovery  of  some  kind  of  flexible,  and  preferably  transparent 
film.  Scott  Archer  had  invented  a  film  in  which  gutta  percha  dissolved  in 
benzole  was  the  support.  In  1868,  Mr.  Geo.  Dawson  had  a  somewhat  similar 
idea.,  and,  in  1869,  Mr.  Warnerke  invented  the  well-known  film  bearing  hG 
name.  Pumphrey,  of  Birmingham,  and  Stebbing,  of  Paris,  had  each  devised 
films,  and  they  were  followed  by  Morgan  &  Kidd  and  the  Eastman  Company, 
who  coated  emulsion  direct  upon  a  very  fine  quality  of  paper.  To  get  rid  of 
the  grain,  Warnerke  had  the  idea  of  coating  the  paper  film  with  emulsion  on 
both  sides.  Paper  as  a  support  for  negative  films  had  never  achieved  a  wide 
popularity.  The  Vergara  film,  in  which  the  support  was  insoluble  gelatine, 
was  the  next  invention,  followed  closely  by  the  stripping  film  of  the  Eastman 
Company..  After  this  came  the  cut  celluloid  film  in  pretty  much  its  present 
form.  The  Wellington  film  consists  of  a  paper  backing  possessing  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine  grain  impregnated  with  gum  copal  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  this  permit.- 
the  gelatine  coating  to  be  easily  stripped  from  the  paper  when  in  a  wet  condi¬ 
tion.  The  prepared  side  of  the  paper  is  coated  with  a  sufficient  thickness  of 
gelatine  to  form  a  support  to  the  film,  and  this  compound  paper  and  gelatine 
film  is  coated  with  a  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion.  The  film  thus  prepared  is 
intended  for  roll-holders.  For  using  in  sheet  form,  the  other  side  of  the  paper 
is  also  coated  with  gelatine  so  as  to  give  an  even  tension  or  strain  to  the  com  ¬ 
pound  film.  Development,  broadly  speaking,  is  the  same  as  for  a  glass  plate, 
with  a  single  exception,  that  “  pyro  and  soda”  are  not  recommended.  The 
stripping  process  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but,  being  very  simple,  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  generally  resorted  to.  To  strip  the  film,  the  fixed  and  washed 
negative  is  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  bath  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  is  called  the  “  soaking”  bath,  as  follows  : — 

Formaline  .  3  drachms. 

Glycerine .  2  ,, 

Ammonia,  ‘880  . ' .  1  drachm. 

Water  .  20  ounces. 

The  addition  of  the  ammonia  has  the  effect  of  making  the  film  more  adhesive 
to  the  glass  plate  upon  which  it  is  subsequently  dried,  but  too  much  ammonia 
makes  the  film  swell.  After  soaking  in  this  bath  for  five  minutes,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  gelatine  film  can  be  stripped  easily  from  its  paper  support.  The 
film  must  now  be  laid  down  upon  a  piece  of  clean  glass,  prepared  with  French 
chalk,  so  that  when  dry  it  will  strip.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  advisable  to 
squeegee  the  film  down  upon  the  glass.  Mr.  Wellington  then  proceedei  to 
strip  a  few  films  which  he  had  brought  with  him  for  the  purpose,  and  lie 
invited  the  Chairman  and  others  present  to  try  the  stripping  operation  for 
themselves.  In  every  case  the  stripping  was  satisfactorily  and  easily  effected. 

Mr.  BeddIng  said  that  he  had  bean  using  some  of  fee  films,  and  he  found 
them  strip  quite  readily. 

Mr.  Bridge  asked  if  Mr.  Wellington  had  tried  to  make  lantern  slides  from 
the  film  negatives. 

Mr.  Wellington  reminded  Mr.  Bridge  that  he  had  shown  some  slides  at  the 
Club,  which  were  not  only  made  upon  his  film,  as  far  as  the  negative  was 
concerned,  but  the  lantern  slides  also  were  produced  upon  a  stripping 
film. 

Mr.  F.  Haes  recalled  with  satisfaction  his  use  of  the  old  Eastman  paper 
film,  and  regretted  that  it  could  not  now  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Drage  said  that  the  new  film  would  entirely  do  away  with  halation. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  and  Mr.  Mackie  questioned  whether  this  would  bt 
so,  and  Mr.  Wellington  gave  an  instance  in  which  halation  had  occurred. 

Mr.  Fry  said  that  there  were  two  distinct  kinds  of  halation,  that  due  to 
reflection  from  the  support,  and  that  due  to  dispersion  in  the  film  itself. 

Mr.  Mackie  mentioned  a  third  kind,  due  to  the  dust  in  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Bedding  passed  round  prints  showing  a  fourth  kind,  and  the  discussion 
turned  for  the  moment  upon  halation.  % 

Mr.  Welford  said  lie  had  only  one  difficulty  with  the  new  films.  Having 
explained  this, 

Mr  Wellington  replied  that  his  difficulty  would  disappear  if  he  did  not 
squeegee  the  stripped  films  down  upon  glass,  but  simply  laid  them  down.  Mr 
Wellington  then  took  one  of  the  films  which  he  had  stripped,  and  dem  nstrated 
how  it  should  be  laid  down  upon  the  glass  without  squeegeeing  or  sG  tching 
the  film  in  any  way.  He  avoided  air  bubbles  by  placing  the  film  down  fron: 
the  centre  first. 

Mr.  Lambert  asked  if  films  which  were  spoilt  by  having  dried  irregularly  - 
could  be  dried  a  second  time  ? 
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Mr.  Wellington  said  yes,  and  added  that  a  film  dried  with  the  paper  hack¬ 
ing  upon  it  could  afterwards  be  stripped.  After  having  drawn  attention  to 
the  ingenious  method  by  which  his  rolls  Of  films  could  be  fitted  into  any  of  the 
existing  roll-holders,  Mr.  Wellington  was  cordially  thanked  by  the  Chairman 
for  his  most  interesting  and  impartial  statement  of  the  merits  of  his  new  film. ' 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club.— June  2,  Chairman,  Mr.  W.  Fraser 
(Vice-President). — A  series  of  slides,  Balmoral  anti,  the  Western  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  was  shown  and  described  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Whittard.  Entries  for  the 
members’  “Landscape”  competition  close  on  the  16th  inst.  Mr.  Horsley 
Hinton  has  kindly  consented  to  judge. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.-* June  2.— Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  gave  a 
lecture  on  the  subject  of — 

Lighting,  * 

-4-  m.  ^  | 

in  the  course  of  which  he  >. said  that,  for  distant  views,  a  rather  sharp  side 
lighting  should  be  chosen,  and  the  sun  should  not  be  too  high  in  the  heavens. 
In  photographing  distance  there  was  a  tendency  to  get  too  much  flatness  on 
account  of  the  interposed  atmosphere.  For  ordinary  landscapes  and  marine 
subjects  the  lighting  should  be  rather  decidedly  on  one  side  ;  lighting  from 
behind  the  subject  and  from  behind  the  camera  in  both  cases  tended  to  pro¬ 
duce  flat  results.  For  shutter  work  it  was  desirable  to  have  the  light  rather 
more  behind  the  camera,  and  the  sky  should  have  some  brightly  lit  clouds  to 
illuminate  the  shadows.  In  photographing  the  human  figure  good  results 
could  be  obtained  in  the  open  air,  and  in  rooms  with  proper  management. 
The  lecturer  showed  by  diagrams  how,  in  the  former  respect,  the  back  wall  of 
a  house  could  be  utilised  in  conjunction  with  a  garden  wall  running  at  right 
angles  to  it.  In  indoor  photography,  whether  in  a  studio  or  in  a  room,  it  was 
a  mistake  to  have  a  small  area  of  principal  light,  it  tended  to  produce  harsh¬ 
ness,  as  witness  the  effect  of  using  a  single  flash  lamp.  Reflectors  were  very 
useful,  and  the  position  and  placing  of  these  was  a  very  important  matter. 
The  reflected  light  must  not  be  too  strong  ;  but  ordinarily  it  was  not  so,  for  it 
could  not  be  so  powerful  as  the  original  light  it  reflected.  Artificial  lighting 
must  be  managed  on  the  same  principle — a  large  area  of  illumination  and  suit¬ 
able  reflection.  This  enjoined  the  use  of  a  number  of  flash  lamps  over  a  large 
space.  For  copying  work  the  light  should  as  much  as  possible  fall  directly  on 
the  subject,  and  the  side  lighting  should  be  equal  to  avoid  showing  grain  ;  but, 
in  copying  hand  work  generally,  such  as  drawings  and  paintings,  the  lighting 
should  be  regulated  in  the  direction  to  agree  with  that  in  which  the  work  was 
originally  done.  In  the  course  of  his  lecture,  Mr.  Debenham  dealt  very  fully 
with  portraiture  in  rooms  and  in  the  studio,  illustrating  his  remarks  with 
diagrams,  and  replying  to  the  many  questions  which  were  asked. 

Aintree  Photographic  Society. — June  5. — During  the  evening  the  Pre¬ 
sident  (Mr.  C.  H.  Adkins)  introduced  and  explained  the  various  parts  of  a 
hand  and  stand-focussing  camera  which  has  been  built  to  his  own  designs  ; 
and,  as  it  contains  several  new  and  useful  features,  he  has  had  the  same  pro¬ 
tected  by  patent.  Another  item  was  the  stereo-photo-duplicon,  which  is  now 
being  placed  upon  the  market  by  J.  Fallowfield.  One  of  these  had  been 
kindly  lent  to  the  Society  for  the  evening.  The  object  of  this  new  patent  is  to 
enable  one  with  a  half-plate  camera  and  one  lens  to  obtain  a  stereoscopic 
picture  of  either  moving  or  still  life,  landscapes,  &c.  Before  the  close  of  the 
business  it  was  decided  to  have  no  ordinary  meeting  in  July  or  August  next, 
on  account  of  the  summer  holidays. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. — June  3,  Mr.  J.  C.  Oliphant,  M.A., 
presiding,  when  office-bearers  for  next  session  were  elected.  Messrs.  H.  J. 
Blanc,  R.S.A..  and  J.  C.  Oliphant,  M. A.,  were  elected  Hon.  Presidents:  Mr. 
F.  P.  Moffat,  President ;  and  Messrs.  James  Patrick  and  A.  Eddington,  Vice- 
Presidents.  The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  S.  M'Culloch,  W.S.)  and  the  Treasurer 
(Mr.  George  Clelaud)  were  re-elected.  There  were  three  vacancies  in  the 
Council,  and  Dr.  Scott  Lauder  and  Messrs.  James  Hay  and  James  Ritchie 
were  elected  to  fill  the  posts.  The  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
showed  the  Society  to  be  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  There  were  close  on 
400  members  on  the  roll,  seventy-six  having  joined  during  the  past  session.  A 
paper  entitled, 

One  Word  More  on  Photography  and  Art, 

in  which  the  claims  of  photography  to  be  considered  an  art  were  ably  put 
forth,  was  read  by  Mr.  John  Warrack,  jun.  The  artistic  photographer,  he 
held,  could,  like  the  painter,  infuse  an  element  of  personality  into  his  work, 
and  photography,  as  a  means  to  picture-making,  was  too  often  condemned  by 
those  who  did  not  fully  understand,  what  could  be  done  with  the  camera  in 
the  hands  of  an  artist.  Mr.  W arrack  was  warmly  thanked  for  his  paper. 

Photographic  Society  of  Ireland. — May  28,  Annual  Meeting,  ProfessorJ. 
A.  Scott  in  the  chair. — The  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  session  took 
place,  with  the  following  result  •.—‘‘President :  Alfred  Werner.  —  Vice-Pre¬ 
sidents  :  Messrs.  L.  R.  Strangways,  M.  A.,  and  J.  A.  C.  Ruthven,  A.M.I.C.E.— 
Council :  Messrs.  J.  Armstrong,  J,  H.  Gane,  A.  M.  Geddis,  R.  M.  Inglis, 
J.  M.  Keogh,  and  George  E.  Matthews.  Members  retaining  their  seats  on  the 
Council  for  another  year  are  Messrs.  H.  Goodwillie,  J.  H.  Hargrave,  B.A.,  and 
J.  R.  Simpson.  Mr.  W.  Bewley  was  unanimously  re-elected  Hon.  Treasurer, 
and  Mr.  V.  E.  Smyth  was  elected  Hon.  Secretary,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Ruthven, 
who  resigned.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Scott  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  filled  the  presidential  chair  during  his  term  of  office,  and  a 
like  vote  was  passed  to  Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Ruthven  for  his  untiring  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  Society  as  Hon.  Secretary.  Mr.  Alfred  Werner  distributed  the  medals 
to  the  successful  exhibitors  at  the  Society’s  last  Exhibition.  This  meeting 
concluded  the  session,  which  in  every  way  proved  very  satisfactory  to  the 
Society/  /  '■  \  -t  1  \  ,< 


Patent  fletus. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  May  27  and 
June  3,  1896  : — 

Photo-relief  Process  — No.  11,604,  “  Means  for  Transforming  in  Relief 

Photographic  Negatives  and  Diapositives,  or  Turned  Negatives,  without 
any  Copying  Process,  for  Artistic  and  Industrial  Purposes.”  M. 
Magnus. 

Cameras. — No.  11,771.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  W.  J. 
Lancaster. 

Kinetoscope. — No.  11,836.  “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Taking  an cl 
Exhibiting  Photographs  in  Series.”  J.  Terme  and  A.  de  Marousskm. 


©ortCESponimtce. 


Correspondents  should  ruver  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  ts  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  oj  the  writers  are  tjieen. 

INFLUENCE  OF  AIR  ON  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  reading  this  week’s  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
I  notice  the  report  of  a  discussion  On  the  Accelerating  Action  of  Air  on  a> 
Plate  during  Development.  I  do  not  make  much  study  of  such  technicah 
points,  but  I  have  repeatedly  observed  while  developing  tentatively  that 
no  sign  of  an  image  appears  for  a  considerable  time,  perhaps  thirty  to 
sixty  seconds  after  the  application  of  the  developer.  Then,  when  a  few 
more  drops  of  alkali  are  put  in  the  measure  glass,  and  the  developer  ie- 
poured  off  the  plate  into  the  measure,  thus  leaving  the  plate  exposed  to 
the  air,  the  image  will  come  out,  sometimes  so  rapidly  as  to  lead  one  to 
fear  over-exposure.  More  than  once  I  have  added  pyro  and  bromide, 
only  to  find  later  that  the  exposure  was  about  correct,  after  all,  and  that 
more  alkali  was  needed  to  satisfactorily  complete  development.  I  re¬ 
member  being  taught  during  my  apprenticeship  that  the  less  developer 
used  the  better  the  quality  of  the  negative,  and  my  experience  is  that,  if 
enough  developer  is  used  to  just  cover  the  plate  with’ a  wave  from  end  to 
end  as  the  dish  is  rocked,  the  density  and  gradation  of  the  negative  are 
superior  to  what  is  produced  when  the  developer  is  half  an  inch  deep. 
Whether  this  is  because  the  lesser  quantity  of  developer  used,  as  I  have 
indicated,  allows  the  air  to  reach  the  plate,  I  cannot  say.  I  have  found 
a  large  quantity  of  developer  more  likely  to  give  the  effect  of  under¬ 
exposure,  so  far  as  the  absence  of  shadow  detail  produces  that  appear¬ 
ance. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Charles  Henry  Hewitt. 

Catherine-terracc,  Gateshead-on-Tyne,  June  6,  1896. 


MR.  CHILD  BAY  LEY  ON  ART. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Child  Bayley  insinuates  that  when  the  Linked  Ring 
hold  their  Exhibition  they  carefully  confine  it  to  their  own  works,  and 
only  admit  a  stray  “  outsider  ”  or  two.  The  object  of  Mr.  Bayley  seems- 
evident.  “You  send  to  our  show  at  Pall  Mall,  not  to  the  other  one, 
which  is  only  a  sham.  They  don’t  want  anybody’s  work  but  their  own  ; 
the  chances  are  your  pictures  will  not  be  accepted  ;  therefore,  to  avoid 
that,  support  the  old  firm,  who  open  their  doors  and  admit  everything.” 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  wrong  for  a  man,  even  the  Assistant  Secretary 
to  a  society,  to  boom  his  own  Exhibition,  but  it  should  not  be  done  by 
the  aid  of  mis-statements. 

As  Mr.  Bayley  has  consented  to  his  paper  being  published,  and 
possibly  circulated  widely,  it  is  as  well  that  any  one  reading  it  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  real  truth,  although  it  may  be  distasteful  to  Mr. 
Bayley  to  have  it  stated. 

I  have  extracted  the  following  figures  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Salon 
Exhibition,  1895,  and  any  one  who  has  a  copy  can  verify  them.  There 
were  118  exhibitors,  35  members  of  the  Linked  Ring,  83  non-members. 
There  were  323  photographs  exhibited,  158  by  members  of  the  Linked 
Ring,  165  by  non-members.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  L.  C.  B. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  THE  FACTORY  ACT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Some  months  ago  Mr.  J.  Stuart,  of  Glasgow,  called  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  professional  photographers  of  Glasgow  and  district  to  take- 
into  consideration  the  Factory  Act  in  connexion  with  the  printing  depart¬ 
ment  of  photographic  work. 

By  the  Act,  as  it  then  stood,  all  the  printers  had  to  leave  work  at  one 
hour,  at  the  meal  interval  (if  women  or  young  persons),  and  during  that 
time  printing  had  to  be  suspended.  In  the  winter  time  this  was  a 
serious  drawback,  because,  if  the  prints  were  left,  sun  and  rain  might- 
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occur,  and  not  only  would  the  prints  be  ruined,  but  the  negatives  also  in 
many  cases. 

The  matter  was  then  considered  by  the  professional  photographers, 
and,  after  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  apply  to  the  Home 
Secretary  to  be  put  under  the  Continuous  Process  Act,  to  go  at  different 
hours,  always  remembering  that  no  females  or  young  persons  work  more 
than  five  hours  at  a  stretch  without  rest  and  a  meal. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  enclosed  official  copy,  sent  by  the  Secretary  to 
Mr.  Stuart,  that  he  has  considered  the  matter,  and  they  now  have  the 
privilege  of  having  their  employees  working  at  different  hours. — I  am, 
yours,  Arc.,  G.  M. 

[Official  Copt.] 

STATUTORY  RULES  AND  ORDERS,  1896. 

No.  330. 

FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOP. 

Order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  dated  May  1,  1S96,  extending  Special 
Exception  Different  Meal  Hours. 

Whereas  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878,  section  52,  contains  a 
special  exception  to  the  effect  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  which  require  that 
all  the  children,  young  persons,  and  women  employed  in  the  factory  or 
workshop  shall  have  the  times  allowed  for  meals  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day 
shall  not  apply  in  the  cases  therein  referred  to  ;  and  power  is  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  extend  such  exception  to  other  classes  of  factories  and 
workshops  : 

And  whereas  it  has  been  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  in  the  class  of 
factories  and  workshops  wherein  there  is  carried  on  the  printing  of  photographs 
it  is  necessary,  by  reason  of  the  continuous  nature  of  the  process  and  the 
special  circumstances  affecting  such  class,  to  extend  thereto  the  foregoing 
special  exception,  and  that  such  extension  can  be  made  without  injury  to  the 
health  of  the  children,  jmung  persons,  and  women  affected  thereby  : 

Now  I,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  Baronet,  one  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  by  this  Order,  made  under  Part 
Two  of  the  said  Act,  extend  such  special  exception  accordingly  to  factories  and 
workshops  in  which  is  carried  on 

The  Printing  of  Photographs, 

subject  to  the  condition  that,  in  every  factory  and  workshop  the  occupier  of 
which  avails  himself  of  this  exception,  there  shall  be  affixed  a  notice  showing 
the  names  of  the  children,  young  persons,  and  women  employed  in  the  factory 
or  workshop,  and  the  times  allowed  to  each  of  them  for  meals. 

Whitehall,  May  1,  1896.  M.  W.  Ridiey. 


ASSISTANTS  AND  THEIR  GRIEVANCES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— My  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  letter  by  Frank 
Brisley,  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  May  29. 

I  am  asked  the  question  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  sentence  where 
Mr.  Brisley  expresses  the  hope  that  assistants  generally,  and  Mr. 
Randall  particularly  will  not  relax  their  efforts  to  promote  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  Photographic  Assistants’  Branch  of  the  Shop  Assistants’ 
Union. 

I  cannot  say  what  Mr.  Brisley  means ;  but,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned 
we  have  no  such  intention.  What  we  have  offered  to  do  is  to  admit 
photographic  assistants  to  our  branches  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  we 
admit  other  assistants.  At  the  present  moment  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  shop  assistants  have  joined  the  National  Union ;  they  need  the 
help  of  the  photographic  assistants,  and,  in  return,  any  assistance  that 
can  be  rendered  by  the  organization  in  existence  will  be  given.  Any 
member  has  the  power  to  bring  before  the  Committee  of  the  branch  of 
which  he  or  she  is  a  member,  any  grievance  under  which  he  or  she 
may  suffer,  and,  if  the  case  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  Committee, 
an  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  executive,  and  by  this  means  whatever 
power  the  organization  possesses  as  a  whole  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
any  grievance  any  member  may  bring  forward. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  no  organization  can  hope 
to  do  much  for  its  members  until  a  fair  proportion  of  those  eligible  to 
join  become  members,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  all  those  as¬ 
sistants  who  believe  in  organization  should  join  at  once,  and  then  try 
and  urge  others  to  do  likewise. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Jas.  Macpherson,  General  Secretary. 

National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants ,  Warehousemen,  and  Clerks, 

Head  Office,  55  and  56,  Chancery -lane,  London,  W.C. 


THE  CARDIFF  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlmen, — Probably  I  am  a  dullard,  and  cannot  see  the  connexion, 
but  what  on  earth  have  amateurs  taking  pay  for  work  done  to  do  with 
my  letting  the  under  part  of  my  house  for  barber’s  purposes?  It  suits 
me,  it  hurts  nobody.  An  individual  did  call  on  me  one  day  last  week, 
and,  ignoring  the  usual  courtesy  of  giving  his  name,  stated  in  a  some¬ 
what  erratic  and  pretentious  manner  that  he  was  a  professional  who 
Fad  joined  a  syndicate  of  amateurs  formed  to  run  a  studio  on  the  Cardiff 
Exhibition  ground.  (It  takes  more  than  one  swallow  to  make  a  summer). 
He  said,. “You  take  portraits  for  3s.  per  dozen.”  I  did  not  deny  the 


soft  impeachment,  but  enlightened  him  to  the  fact  that  that  sum  covered 
the  cost  of  midgets  only. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  Professional  versus  Amateur  :  I  became  a  professional 
photographer  in  1858,  and,  as  such,  have  occupied  my  present  premises 
for  thirty-two  years  (since  1864). 

I  also  claim  to  be  a  professional  musician,  having  joined  the  mu-ical 
ranks  in  1851,  and  have  occupied  a  seat  in  the  Theatre  Royal  and  other 
orchestras  in  Cardiff  for  twenty-eight  years.  Thirty-eight  years  a  photo¬ 
grapher,  forty-five  years  a  musician,  and  following  both  professions  con¬ 
currently.  What  am  I  in  either — professional  or  amateur?  Is  it- 
incompatible  for  a  man  to  follow  two  professions  ?  Let  Mr.  Booth  put 
that  question  to  his  friend  Mr.  Freke,  and  hear  his  opinion  thereon. 

I  am  one  of  the  few  professionally  oldest  photographers  left  in  Cardiff 
who  began  the  torture  of  the  silver  bath  before  the  advent  of  cartes-de- 
visite. — Thanking  you  in  anticipation  for  the  insertion  of  this  letter.  I 
am,  yours,  Ac.,  Alfred  Horton. 

Central  Studio,  Caroline-street,  Cardiff,  June  7,  1896. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  but  a  poor  defence  of  the  action  of  the  Cardiff 
Photographic  Society,  on  Mr.  Wm.  Booth’s  part,  when  he  asserts  that, 
because  professional  photographers  could  not  see  their  way  to  successfully 
run  a  studio  in  the  Exhibition  grounds,  it  thereupon  became  incumbent 
on  Mr.  Wm.  Booth  and  his  band  of  amateurs  to  take  the  matter  in  hand, 
thus  running  completely  counter  to  the  recognised  ethics  of  amateurism. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  The  Kaiser. 

15,  Newport-road,  Cardiff,  June  8,  1896. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  the  letter  re  Cardiff  Exhibition,  which 
appeared  over  the  name  of  Mr.  A.  Freke  in  your  issue  of  May  22,  the 
facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows 

The  President  of  the  Cardiff  Photographic  Society  was  requested  by 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Exhibition  to  form  a  Committee  to  work 
the  Photographic  Section.  This  he  did,  and,  taking  previous  Photo¬ 
graphic  Exhibitions  as  a  basis,  a  lump  sum  was  asked  for  to  cover  cost 
of  same.  This,  however,  could  not  be  granted,  as  no  provision  therefor 
had  been  made  in  the  estimates,  therefore  the  Committee  ceased  to 
exist. 

Later,  the  President  was  asked  if  he  could  form  a  Committee  to  work 
the  section  in  exchange  for  certain  concessions,  one  of  which  was  the 
studio  of  which  Mr.  Freke  complains.  That  the  Committee  did  not 
intend  to  run  the  studio  themselves  your  advertising  columns  will  prove  ; 
but,  not  having  received  an  offer  for  same,  they  were  compelled  to  engage 
two  professional  operators,  with  assistants.  That  the  studio  is  run  by 
amateurs  is  a  report  put  about  by  Mr.  Freke  for  his  own  ends. 

This  gentleman  has  been  a  dealer  in  similar  monopolies,  having,  to  my 
knowledge,  bought  the  sole  photographic  rights  at  two  previous  Exhibi 
tions  held  in  Cardiff.  These  facts  he  should  have  borne  in  mind  before 
rushing  into  print.  Moreover,  he  signified  his  intention  of  making  a  bid 
for  the  one  under  discussion,  and  was  waited  upon  the  day  before  the 
date  upon  which  tenders  were  advertised  to  close.  He  preferred,  however, 
to  play  a  waiting  game,  and  when,  a  month  later,  he  wished  to  treat,  he 
found  he  had  waited  too  long,  and  that  other  arrangements  nad  been 
made ;  hence  the  heartburn. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  name  of  the  Cardiff  Photographic  Society 
has  been  used  is  in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition  of  Photographs  in  the 
Art  Galleries,  *which  is  calculated  to  do  the  Society  an  immense  amount 
of  good  iocally  and  should  largely  increase  the  membership.  The  Society 
participates  in  the  profits  of  the  concession,  if  any,  but  contributes 
nothing  ;  and,  if  it  results  in  a  loss,  this  will  be  borne  by  the  few  whc- 
have  had  to  do  the  work  and  advance  the  money. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Cardiff,  June  3,  1896.  T.  H.  Faulks, 

Hon.  Secretary  Cardiff  Photographic  Society. 
- - 

Slnstocrsi  to  (Eom.SpmtOntts. 


%*  All  matters .  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography,”  2,  York-street ,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  ansicered  unless  the  names' 
and  addresses  of  the  tor  iters  are  given. 

\*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  A  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Photografh  Registered 

Henry  Goldsmith,  Hay  Cottage,  Glen  Aldyn,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man. — Photoqra.pl 
interior  of  mud  cottage,  Jurby  Last,  owned  and  hied  in  by  Hi!  Ham  Code  it’s. CyoiI 
E-G-rianey,  _ 

Double  Exposure. — C.  Yennard.  Evidently  the  plate  has  been  exposed 
twice. 
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Brown  Tones.— A.  i|i  The  prints  referred  to  are,,  for  the  most  part,  in 
carbon.  It  $ot,  on  specially -prepared  (by  the  users)  silver  paper. 

Photographing  0n,thE  Rhine.— German  Tqurist.  So  far  as  we  are  aware, 
there  are  no  restrictions  with  regard  to  photographing  the  scenery  on 
the  Rhine,  so  long  as  you  are  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fortifications 
or  inilitary  stations  or  works.  Be  very  careful  on  this  point,  or  you 
may  find  yourself  in  trouble. 

Vignette  Masks. — Sensitise  thin  paper,  and  then  print,  shading  those  por¬ 
tions  in  proportion  as  the  graduation  is  required.  When  fixed,  they 
need  not  be  toned  ;  immerse  in  melted  paraffin,  and  iron  off  with  a  hot 
laundry  iron  between  blotting-paper.  These  papers  are  sold  so  cheaply 
-  that  you  will  find  it  more  economical  to  purchase  than  to  make  them. 

Camera  Bellows.—  G.  B.  M.  says  :  “  I  have  a  large  camera  with  cloth  bellows 
which  has  become  spoilt  by  innumerable  holes.  Could  vou  tell  me  if  I 
could  remedy  this  in  any  way;  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  give  me  the 
name  of  some  one  in  London  who  would  replace  the  defective  one  with 

^  ‘  a  new  bellows  ?” — There  is  no  remedy  but  a  new  bellows,  and  that  any 
camera-maker  will  supply. 

Photographic  Apparatus  on  the  Hire  System. — East  Devon  says: 

“  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  if  there  is  a  firm  of  photographic  dealers 
who  supply  things  on  the  hire-purchase  system  ?  I  saw  the  address  in 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  some  time  ago,  but  cannot 
find  it  now.” — We  do  not  know  the  address.  Possibly  some  of  our 
readers  may  be  able  to  supply  it. 

Suggested  Fading  of  Bromide  Prints. — C.  Vandyck.  We  should  scarcely 
characterise  the  pictures  as  having  “  faded”  The  whites  appear  to  be 
slightly  degraded,  which  probably  has  arisen  from  prolonged  exposure 
to  light  or  “age,”  as  you  suggest,  but  the  pictures  are  in  such  a  good 
condition  that  we  cannot  imagine  why  the  Sydney  photographer  failed 
to  obtain  a  good  result  from  them.  Always  glad  to  be  of  service. 

Ferrotype. — R.  Wade.  There  is  very  little  surprise  that  you  have  failed  in 
getting  good  results.  Sixty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce  of 
water  for  the  sensitising  bath  could  lead  to  nothing  but  failure.  You 
are  quite  wrong  in  supposing  that,  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
bath,  you  will  obtain  greater  whiteness  in  the  image.  Thirty  to  thirty- 
five  grains  to  the  ounce  is  quite  strong  enough  for  a  ferrotype  bath  ; 
some  use  a  weaker  one  than  that. 

Situation  in  Paris. — Nemo  says  :  “lam  desirous  of  obtaining  a  situation  in 
Paris.  Could  you  tell  me  the  name  and  address  of  the  paper  for  France 
corresponding  to  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  England, 
and  wbether  the  average  money  is  as  good  there  as  here,  also  the  day 
the  paper  is  published  ?  ” — We  fear  we  cannot  help  you.  However,  you 
might  address  L' Amateur  Photographe,  21,  Boulevard  St.  Germain, 
Paris ;  or  Le  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic,  55,  Quai  des  Grands 
Augustins,  Paris. 

Colour  for  Studio. — Blinds  says:  “I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would 
advise  me  on  the  following :  What  colour  blinds  for  north  lighted  studio 
for  all-round  work  ?  What  colour  walls  and  woodwork  ?  From  ridge 
to  eave  is  matchboards,  then  plastered  wall,  and  matchboard  dado. 
Would  light  staining  and  varnishing  do  for  woodwork  or  floor,  or 
would  it  reflect  too  much  ?  ” — Light  green  or  dark  blue  will  do  quite  well 
for  the  blinds,  or  even  unbleached  calico  may  be  used,  but  the  former 
will  look  best.  A  dark  French  grey  will  be  a  good  colour  for  the  walls, 
but  anything  like  a  varnished  or  glossy  reflecting  surface  should  be 
avoided. 

Residues. — Hypo  Baths  says:  “I  have  about  a  dozen  gallons  of  old  fixing 
baths  I  am  desirous  of  converting  into  cash,  and  should  be  obliged  if 
you  can  give  me  an  idea  as  to  the  quantity  of  liver  of  sulphur  required 
to  precipitate  silver.  Also  would  you  advise  treating  bulk  in  barrel  or 
in  separate  vessels,  a  gallon  or  two  at  a  time  ?  In  any  instructions  I 
have  seen,  no  idea  of  quantities  has  been  given.” — The  quantity  of  liver 
of  sulphur,  of  course,  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  silver  there  is 
in  the  solution.  Add  the  liver  of  sulphur  till  no  more  turbidity  is 
produced,  after  the  solution  has  stood  a  few  hours,  by  a  further  addi¬ 
tion.  It  matters  not  whether  the  solution  is  treated  in  bulk  or 
piecemeal. 

Obtaining  Patent.— Patent  asks:  “Will  you  please  inform  me  through 
your  ‘  Answers  to  Correspondents  ’  which  is  the  safest  and  cheapest  way 
for  any  one  in  the  country  to  obtain  a  patent,  and  who  would  be  the 
best  agent  to  get  a  patent  connected  with  photographic  apparatus,  and 
what  would  be  the  cost  ?  ’’—The  safest  way  is  to  put  the  matter  in  a 
respectable  and  old-established  patent  agent's  hands.  The  cost  then 
will  be,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  about  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds.  If 
our  correspondent  does  the  work  himself,  the  Government  fees  for  four 
years  are  four  pounds  ;  a  provisional  protection  for  twelve  months,  one 
pound.  If  the  invention  is  of  any  value,  we  should  advise  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  patent  agent.  J  - 

Washing  Prints^ — J.  B.  C.  writes  thus  :  “Is  it  to  be  inferred  from  your 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic 
Association  and  the  paper  by  Messrs.  Haddon  &  Grundy  that  thirty 
minutes’  washing  in  a  Wood’s  or  other  running  water  automatic  washer 
is  amply  sufficient  for  P.O.P.  prints  after  fixing,  and  that  the  same 
suffices  for  bromide  prints  and  for  negatives  on  film,  that  the 
presence  of  alum  would  not  affect  the  thorough  washing  in  the  above 
time?” — Messrs.  Haddon  &  Grundy's  experiments  were  made  with 
albumen  paper,  and  not  with  gelatine,  also  the  paper  was  fixed  in  a 
twenty  per  cent,  solutiqfi  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  for  twenty  minutes. 
Further,  the  paper  Was  kept/  in  motion  by  hand  all  the  time  it  was 
in  the  hyposulphite  and  also  ip  the  washing  waters.  Their  experiments 
cannot  .be  taken  as  applying  to  gelatine  prints  and  negatives.  ’  That 
would  require  further  experiprfent. 

I.  • I'iil 


Sensitising  Pafer. — Mottled  says:  “1.  I  am  at  present  troubled  by  my 
sensitised  paper  going  mottled.  It  goes  this  way  whilst  pinned  up  to 
dry,  after  being  taken  off  the  nitrate  bath,  which  I  keep  up  to  about 
seventy  per  cent.  I  enclose  you  a  small  piece  which  I  have  just  done,  and 
which  is  hardly  as  bad  as  I  have  had  it.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  paper 
was  greasy.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  fault  of  the  bath.  If  you  can 
solve  this  question  for  me,  I  shall  be  ever  so  much  obliged.  2.  1  wish 
to  evaporate  the  nitrate  bath  down.  I  have  got  a  dish  and  stove 
suitable.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  proceed  when  I  have  evapo¬ 
rated  all  the  liquid  away,  so  as  to  make  the  bath  up  again  !” — If  our 
correspondent  is  using  his  silver  bath  at  seventy  per  cent,  strength,  we- 
are  not  at  all  surprised  he  does  not  get  on  satisfactorily.  WTe  presume, 
however,  that  he  really  means  seventy  grains  to  the  ounce.  A  little 
alcohol  in  the  silver  solution  will  sometimes  get  over  the  greasiness.  If 
not,  the  paper  must  be  blotted  off  with  pure  blotting-paper.  2.  Evapo¬ 
rate  the  solution  to  dryness  and  weigh  the  crystals,  then  dissolve  in  the 
proportion  desired. 

Deposit  on  Negative. — Beginner  says  :  “  Will  you  kindly  inform  me, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Journal — 1.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  white 
deposit  on  the  film  of  the  negative  herewith  ?  2.  Can  it  be  cured,  and 
how  ?  3.  How  it  can  be  prevented  ?  The  plate  is  Ilford  special  rapid  ; 
developer,  hydroquinone.  The  plate,  after  development,  was  immersed 
for  about  ten  minutes  in  a  saturated  solution  of  alum,  and  then  fixed 
in  the  usual  way.  It  was  then  washed  in  a  zinc  bath  with  running  water 
from  the  tap,  by  means  of  an  iudiarubber  tube,  for  a  full  two  hours* 
The  deposit  appeared  after  drying.  This  is  the  worst  of  four  plates, 
one  of  which  is  quite  free,  although,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  were  all 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  Is  there  any  publication  which  describes 
the  working  of  the  various  kinds  of  hand  cameras  and  the  advantages  of 
each?” — In  reply  :  1.  You  evidently  did  not  wash  the  negative  suffi¬ 
ciently  after  its  immersion  in  the  alum  bath.  Plain  water  and  a  little 
friction  has  removed  the  deposit  on  the  negative  sent.  The  remedy, 
therefore,  is  obvious.  2.  Not  that  we  know  of.  A  copy  of  the  Almanac 
contains  mention  (in  the  advertisement  pages)  of  most  types  of  hand 
cameras  extant. 

Convention.  Lbns.  Studio. — Studio  puts  the  following  queries  :  “1.  Please- 
give  address  of  proper  person  to  apply  to.  I  want  to  be  present  at  the 
Leeds  Photographic  Convention.  What  is  the  subscription  ?  2.  Would 
a  Ross’s  cabinet  lens,  worked  at  /-ll,  give  as  good  a  group  photograph 
as  a  Ross’s  extra-rapid  universal  symmetrical  at  /-ll  ?  The  latter  lens- 
is  9  x  7  for  studio  work.  3.  What  is  the  best  type  of  lens  (Ross’s  or 
Dallmeyer  preferred)  for  general  work  in  studio,  84x6J,  must  be  as 
rapid  as  their  cabinet  series  ?  4.  How  can  I  repair  some  large  papier- 
mache  trays?  They  are  coming  uncemented  at  corners,  i.e.,  the 
different  thicknesses  of  boards  are  separating,  and  forming  four  separate 
boards,  instead  of  one  solid  piece.  Could  I  fasten  them  by  screws  or 
rivets,  and  then  cement  over  again  ?  How  can  I  make  the  very  hard 
black  paint  or  varnish  these  trays  are  painted  with  ?  5.  Is  it  possible 
to  produce  first-class  results  in  a  studio  of  the  following  descriptions  : 
side-light  of  studio,  10  x  9  ft. ;  top-light  of  studio,  10  x  12  ft.  ?  At  south, 
side  there  is  another  high  building.  If  you  can  give  me  any  help — 
what  is  the  best  plan  of  blind  arrangements,  and  best  position  for 
sitter  ?— I  should  be  very  thankful.” — In  reply  :  1.  Mr.  R.  P.  Drage, 
95,  Blenheim-crescent,  W.  The  subscription  is  five  shillings  annually. 
2.  Practically,  yes  ;  if  both  lenses  be  of  the  same  focal  length.  3.  If 
the  lens  must  be  as  rapid  as  the  cabinet  lens,  there  is  no  better  form 
than  that.  4.  Evidently  the  trays  are  worn  out.  Perhaps  they  may  be 
patched  up  with  marine  glue.  Papier-mache  goods  are  japanned.  5. 
Yes,  very  good  results.  But  we  should  advise  you  to  continue  the 
glass  right  up  to  the  building  on  the  east  side  of  the  studio,  and  put 
the  dark  room  at  the  middle  of  the  south  Side.  You  can  then  have  the 
sitter  at  either  end,  according  to  the  light  at  the  time.  Ordinary 
unbleached  calico  for  the  blinds. 

Frilling  Films. — Colonel  Gubbins  writes:  “I  am  an  old  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher,  but  I  am  quite  nonplussed.  I  have  recently  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Italy  (Milan,  Verona,  Venice,  Ravenna),  where  I  did  a  good  deal 
of  work,  using  films.  They  were  the  remains  of  what  I  got  two  years, 
ago.  When  I  came  to  develop  them,  I  was  disgusted  at  the  way 
they  frilled.  Two  came  off  the  celluloid  altogether,  only  about 
two  or  three  of  those  that  I  have  developed  have  not  frilled  badly. 
With  one  I  made  a  small  leaden  trough,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  by 
half  an  inch  and  one  inch  longer  than  the  film,  put  beeswax  into  it,  heated 
till  the  wax  was  melted,  and,  in  the  dark  room,  dipped  all  four  edges 
of  the  film  into  the  melted  wax.  There  was  no  frilling  in  this  case,  hut 
X  would  sooner  work,  with  some  other  make  than  have  that  bother  with 
each.  I  had  perrnessos  to  take  the  interiors  of  several  churches,  a  con¬ 
dition  of  granting  a  perviesso  being  that  I  was  to  send  three  prints  from 
each  negative  to  the  authorities.  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  way  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  films  from  frilling?  Would  alum  before  developing  affect 
the  development  ?  As  in  every  case,  except  one,  which  could  be  ex¬ 
plained,  the  frilling  commenced  at,  and  worked  inwards  from,  the  edge,; 
it  appears  tome  (1)  that  my  size  (7|  x  5)  is  got  by  cutting  up  larger  ones 
after  they  have  been  coated  j  (2)  tnat  the  coating  is  torn  and  lifted  from 
the  support  either  from  carelessness  in  cutting  up  or  from  the  cutter 
being  blunt.  If  you  can  help  me  to  get  over  my  difficulty,  you  will 
greatly  oblige.”— We  do  not  altogether  like  the  idea  of  alum  before 
developing,  though  that  would,  doubtless,  be  a  preventive.  As  th& 
waxing  operation  prevents  the  frilling,  and  is  perfectly  safe,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  adopt  that.  We  have,  when  we  have  had  plates  that 
frilled  badly,  rubbed  the  edges  round  with  a  paraffin  candle,  and  then, 
after  development,  alumed  the  plate  before  fixing.  That  has  proved  a 
cure.  It  is  possible  that  the  cause  may  be  as  suggested. 


Several  answers  to  correspondents  unavoidably  held  over. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 


The  unfavourable  comments  we  recently  passed  on  the  quality 
•of  the  lantern  slides  of  Bnluwayo  scenes  and  incidents  that 
were  exhibited  at  the  Alhambra  Theatre  of  Varieties  induced 
■a  well-known  lantern-slide  artist  to  write  to  the  management 
informing  them  that  he  was  open  to  undertake  orders  for  the 
production  of  optical  lantern  slides  of  “  first-class  quality  only.’’ 
This  gave  Mr.  Moul,  the  General  Manager,  the  opportunity  for 
a  peculiarly  happy  reply,  which  we  append. 


•*  *■  * 

“Whilst  not  prepared  to  give  you  an  order,”  writes  Mr. 
Moul,  “  I  can  suggest  to  you  going  out  to  South  Africa  or  the 
Soudan,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  pictures  from  subjects  of 
•equally  vivid  interest  to  those  exhibited  by  me  here  at  the 
Alhambra.  Under  the  conditions  which  you  will  probably 
find  compulsory,  you  may  discover  it  fairly  difficult  to  get 
what  you  term  ‘  slides  of  first-class  quality  only.’  Should 
you,  however,  undertake  such  an  expedition,  and  be  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  such  subjects  as  I  have  exhibited,  and  as 
well  taken  and  in  equally  good  condition,  I  shall  be  only  too 
pleased  to  consider  the  exhibition  of  them  at  the  Alhambra 
when  you  have  them  ready  to  propose  to  nie.” 


Mr.  Moul  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  make  the  most  of  the 
difficult  conditions  under  which  the  Buluwayo  photographs 
were  obtained,  for  which  nobody  would  be  readier  than 
photographers  to  make  allowances ;  but  we  fear  that  the 
public,  which  pays  its  money  to  be  entertained  and  amused, 
does  not  trouble  itself  much  about  the  technical  difficulties 
that  have  to  be  contended  with  in  the  production  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  or  other  parts  of  the  programme,  so  long  as  it  is 
satisfied  with  what  it  pays  to  see  and  hear.  However,  we  hope 
that  the  next  photographs  shown  at  the  Alhambra  will  be 
better  than  those  we  are  now  referring  to,  although,  if  we 
might  tender  a  bit  of  advice  to  the  management,  it  will 
probably  be  more  to  the  taste  of  its  audiences  if  lantern-slide 
entertainments  are  not  included  in  the  programme.  We  do 
not  think  that  kind  of  thing  is  wanted  in  Leicester-square. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Speaight  Studio  in  Regent-street, 
which  we  recently  visited,  is  perhaps  sufficiently  novel  to  merit 
special  reference.  Messrs.  Speaight  intend  devoting  particular 
attention  to  theatrical  portraiture,  and  to  thatend  have  provided 
facilities  in  their  studio  for  the  employment  of  a  system  of 
lighting  which  will  impart  to  the  photographs  of  stage  ladies  a 
footlight  effect,  intended  to  convey  the  appearance  of  the 
photographs  having  actually  been  taken  in  the  theatre. 

*  *  * 

We  observe  with  regret  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Colonel  V.  M.  Wilcox,  President  of  the  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  Co., 
of  New  York.  Colonel  Wilcox  joined  the  firm  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and  became  successively  partner,  secretary,  vice- 
president,  and  president.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  a  large 
circle  of  business  and  private  friends. 

■HE-  *  -*■ 

The  many  inquiries  regarding  postage-stamp  portraits  that 
are  just  now  being  sent  us  induce  us  to  refer  to  some  very 
good  specimens  of  this  kind  of  work  that  come  from  Mr. 
Alfred  Pumphrey,  of  G2,  Stanhope-street,  Birmingham.  They 
are  supplied  in  gummed  sheets,  fifteen  copies  being  made  of 
j  the  original  on  a  quarter-plate,  and  the  prices  for  prints  and 
negatives  are  moderate. 

*  *  *  -  ; 

A  suggestion  for  overcoming  the  cockling  tendency  of 
mounted  gelatino- chloride  prints  reaches  us  from  Mr.  A. 
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Martin,  photographer,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Martin 
places  the  mounted  prints  in  long  grooved  frames  to  dry. 
This  imparts  some  degree  of  convexity  to  the  photographs, 
which,  when  taken  out  of  the  frame,  are  quite  flat,  owing  to 
theft  natural  inclination  to  cockle  being  overcome  by  their 
having  been  well  bent  back.  The  hint  may  be  of  use  to  some 
of  our  readers.  The  frames,  according  to  a  photograph  Mr. 
Martin  sends  us,  are  simply  long  grooved  parallel  bars,  joined 
together  at  the  ends. 

*  *  # 

The  value  placed  upon  the  services  of  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  by  some  commercial  firms  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
copy  of  a  correspondence  which  has  been  placed  in  our  hands 
by  Mr.  Henry  Hill,  photographer,  of  New  Brompton,  Kent. 
A, Jew  days  ago  he  was  written  to  and  asked  his  price  for  a 
negative  of  a  set  of  engines  and  vertical  boiler  that  he  happened 
to  have.  ,  He  answered  that  his  price  for  the  negative  (a 
eabinet-siz  jd  one)  was  7s.  Gd.,  upon  which  he  was  informed 
that  the  price  he  was  asking  was  “simply  absurd,”  and  that 
2s.  ,6$.  was  “  plenty  ”  for  the  negative,  an  offer  which  Mr. 
Hill  declined.  We  presume  that  the  offer  of  2s.  Gd.  was  meant 
to  include  the  right  of  reproduction,  but,  in  any  case,  it  cannot 
bo^sai  i  to  err  on  the  side  of  munificence. 

- ♦ - 

'  CROSS-LINE  VERSUS  CHESS-BOARD  SCREENS. 
Inquiries  are  constantly  reaching  us  with  regard  to  the  “chess¬ 
board  ”  screen  for  half-tone  work,  for  which  a  patent  was 
taken  out  by  Mr.  Deville,  Surveyor-General  for  Canada.  As 
its  name  implies,  this  is  a  screen  composed  of  alternate  trans¬ 
parent  and  opaque  squares  arranged  chess-board  fashion  :  but, 
up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  not  seen  any  of  the  results 
produced  by  its  means,  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  one  having 
used  it  on  this  side. 

At  first  sight  it  might  be  set  down  as  only  one  more  on  the 
long  list  of  whimsical  variations  from  the  ordinary  cross-line 
screen,  and  yet,  on  looking  more  closely  into  it,  it  seems  to 
present  points  of  difference  from  the  latter  that  would  stamp  it 
as  a  distinct  and  useful  departure,  although,  on  following  these 
up  still  more  closely,  we  are  lefc  in  doubt  as  to  whether,  in 
practice,  it  will  be  found  to  behave  in  any  essentially  different 
manner  from  the  cross-line,  or  perhaps  even  whether  it  is  not  a 
retrograde  step.  Let  us  briefly  examine  into  the  matter. 

If  we  take  an  ordinary  chess-board,  composed  of  alternate 
black  and  white  squares,  we  have  what  actually  represents  a 
greatly  enlarged  image  of  the  half-tone  screen  so  called  :  and, 
if  we  fill  up  the  white  squares  in  each  alternate  line,  horizontal 
and  vertical,  we  have  a  similarly  enlarged  representation  of  a 
cross-line  screen,  in  which  the  opaque  and  transparent  lines 
r  of  equal  thickness.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  we  may 
take  this  form  of  cross-line  screen,  although  in  actual  practice 
the  screens  are  ruled  in  a  variety  of  different  ratios  between 
black  and  white. 

The  first  difference  that  strikes  us  is  that,  whereas  in  the 
chess-board  screen  each  square,  whether  black  or  white,  is 
bounded  on  every  side  by  a  square  of  the  opposite  character, 
those  of  .the  same  character  only  touching  at  their  corners, 
in  the  cross-line  screen  each  white  or  transparent  square  is 
entirely  surrounded  on  all  sides,  as  well  as  at  its  corners,  by 
an  opaque  zone  equal  in  width  to  its  own  side.  Instead,  in 
fact,  of  its  corners  touching  squares  of  the  same  character,  as 
in  the  chess-board,  these  corner  spaces  are  opaque,  from  which 


it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  important  point  of  difference  is  a 
more  complete  isolation  of  the  transparent  squares,  and  ap¬ 
parently  a  greater  preponderance  of  black  in  opaque  spaces. 

In  the  chess-board  obviously  exactly  half  the  space  is 
opaque  and  the  other  half  transparent ;  but,  if  we  repeat  the 
filling-in  operation,  by  which  we  convert  the  chess-board  into 
a  cross-line  screen,  we  shall  find  that  we  fill  in  just  one  half  of 
the  transparent  squares,  so  that,  whereas  in  the  chess-board 
screen  the  ratio  of  black  to  white  is  1:1,  in  the  cross-line 
screen  of  equally  ruled  lines  it  is  3:1.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  just  twice  as  much  light  is  arrested  by  the  cross-line 
screen  as  by  the  chess-board,  or,  in  other  words,  that,  under 
similar  conditions,  the  latter  ought  to  work  twice  as  quickly  ns 
the  other.  We  3hall  see  later  on  whether  it  actually  does  ; 
but,  if  this  -were  the  only  advantage  to  be  gained,  a  similar 
result  would  accrue  iti  the  cross-line  screen  by  making  the 
opaque  lines  narrower. 

The  next,  and  perhaps  a  more  important,  point  that  must 
strike  us  is  that,  in  a  given  area,  the  chess-board  screen  has 
just  twice  as  many  cpen  spaces  as  the  cross-line,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  practice,  the  dots  would  be  so  much  closer  together, 
and  therefore  a  proportionately  finer  grain  would  result.  In 
actual  figures,  taking  two  screens  in  which  the  transparent 
spaces  were  equal,  the  result  as  regards  mere  fineness  given  by 
the  chess-board  screen  would  be  similar  to  that  yielded  by  a 
ruling  of  nearly  one  and  a  half  times  the  number  of  lines  to 
the  inch.  A  chess-board  screen  of  120  squares  to  the  iuch 
would  give  the  same  number  of  dots  in  a  given  area  as  a  ruled 
screen  of  170  lines,  and,  per  contra ,  to  produce  the  same  result 
as  that  obtained  with  a  ruling  of  120  lines,  a  chess-board  screen 
of  85  squares  would  suffice. 

To  sum  up  what  would  seem  to  be  the  advantages  of  the 
chess-board  screen,  they  may  be  put  down  as  greater  working 
rapidity,  with  fiuer  grain,  and  perhaps  a  more  equal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  opaque  aud  transparent  spaces.  How  far  these 
advantages  can  be  sustained,  we  will  now  proceed  to  inquire. 

First,  in  the  matter  of  rapidity,  we  have  already  said  that, 
if  this  were  a  real  advantage,  it  can  be  easily  attained  in  the 
cross-line  screen  by  a  narrower  ruling  of  the  black  lines  ;  but 
the  fact  that,  in  the  Levy  screens,  the  black  lines  are  never 
less  than  two-thirds,  and  more  frequently  of  equal  thickness  with 
the  transparent,  is,  we  think,  sufficient  proof  that  rapidity 
gained  by  simply  increasing  the  amount  of  light  passed  is  not 
an  advantage.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  look  at  it  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  standpoint  altogether,  it  seems  probable  that  this 
feature  in  the  chess-board,  or,  indeed,  any  form  of  screen,  may 
be  an  actual  disadvantage.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
use  of  the  screen  know'  full  well  that  the  gradation,  or  half¬ 
tone,  is  obtained  by  the  more  or  less  complete  closing  up  of 
the  opaque  dots  formed  by  the  light  passing  through  the  trans¬ 
parent  openings  in  the  screen.  In  the  half-tones  and  shadows 
these  dots  remain  detached  and  distinct,  the  aim  being  to  get 
them  graduated  in  size  from  the  minutest  points  in  the  deep 
shadows  until  they  touch  and  overlap  in  the  high  lights. 

Now,  in  the  chess-board  screen  the  squares  are  already  closed 
up  by  the  corners,  and  present  precisely  the  same  appearance 
as  the  half-tones  of  a  negative  produced  by  means  of  the  cross- 
lined  screens.  Granted,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  be,  that  such  a 
screen  is  capable,  with  suitable  screen  adjustment  and  size  of 
stop,  of  rendering  detached  and  isolated  dots,  it  can  only  be 
by  altering  the  conditions  very  materially  from  those  that  pre¬ 
vail  with  the  cross-line  screen,  but  more  especially  in  the 
direction  of  using  a  smaller  stop.  This  being  the  case,  what 
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'becomes  of  the  increased  rapidity  of  working  1  It  is  surely 
-counterbalanced  by  the  necessity  for  slowing  down  the  lens,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  too  complete  closing  up  of  the  high-light 
dots. 

If  the  necessity  for  a  decrease  of  the  stop  exists  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  high  lights,  how  much  more  will  it  be  so  for  the 
shadows  ?  The  tendency  will  be,  with  the  transparent  open¬ 
ings  in  the  screen  so  close  together,  for  the  high-light  dots  to 
-close  up  with  a  much  smaller  stop  than  usual,  the  consequence 
of  which  will  be  that  no  detail  will  be  obtainable  in  the 
shadows  without  a  very  long  exposure  with  an  inconveniently 
small  stop,  so  that,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  probable  the  chess¬ 
board  screen  will  be  found  actually  slower  in  working  than  a 
cross-line  of  ordinary  ruling. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  fineness  of  dot,  this  can  scarcely 
be  claimed  as  an  advantage,  since  it  is  a  quality  that  is  limited 
by  the  capabilities  of  the  etcher  and  the  printer.  When 
extreme  delicacy  is  required  and  can  be  utilised,  it  can  be 
isecured  by  using  a  fine  ruling  much  more  conveniently  than 
by  resorting  to  the  chess-board  screen,  which,  from  its  very 
-nature,  combines  the  opposite  qualities  of  a  fine  and  a  coarse 
ruling,  and,  in  the  matter  of  the  adjustment  of  the  screen 
-distance  alone,  it  must  prove  vastly  more  difficult  to  manage 
than  the  ruled  screen. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  apparently  more  uniform  distribution 
of  the  black  and  white  spaces,  which  would  at  first  strike  one 
.as  a  valuable  feature  in  connexion  with  the  chess-board  screen ; 
but,  in  reality,  this  is  purely  imaginary,  for  the  distribution  of 
the  transparent  spaces,  which  is  all  that  concerns  us,  is 
•equally  regular  in  the  ruled  as  in  the  chess-board  screen,  only 
4n  the  former  they  are  separated  by  perfect  zones  of  opacity 
instead  of  closing  up  at  the  corners,  and  it  is  this  feature  more 
than  any  other  that  gives  to  the  cross-line  screen  what  will,  we 
think,  prove  in  practice  its  superiority  over  its  newer  rival. 
It  is  this  distinct  isolation  of  the  transparent  spaces  that 
allows  scope  for  the  influence  of  the  screen  to  work,  whether 
that  influence  depends  upon  diffraction  or  any  other  cause, 
and  we  think,  after  due  trial,  that  the  chess-board  screen  will 
be  laid  aside,  as  so  many  other  fancies  have  been,  before  it. 

- ♦-- - - 

The  Light  of  the  Future.— This  is  what  the  gas  engineers 
'term  the  electric  light,  and  they  appear  to  be  content  that  the  term 
may  be  employed,  as  they  contend  that  gas  is  the  light  of  the  present. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Gas  Institute  the  President 
put  forth  the  opinion  that  gas  was  leaving  electric  light  a  long  way 
behind.  It  appears  that  the  capital  invested  in  the  latter  is  six 
millions  odd  compared  with  sixty -nine  millions  odd  in  gas  com¬ 
panies,  and,  notwithstanding  the  immense  boom  which  electric 
lighting  has  had,  the  output  of  electricity  from  the  whole  country 
-did  not  reach  one-half  of  the  actual  progressive  increase  of  the  gas 
“Companies. 


Photography  at  the  Pole.— The  Arctic  Expeditions  are 
-now  well  on  their  way.  The  yacht  Windward,  of  the  Jackson- 
ITarmsworth  Expedition,  left  St.  Katharine’s  Dock  on  Tuesday,  last 
week,  to  rejoin  the  party  at  Franz  Josef  Land.  The  Windward  takes 
with  her  an  immense  stock  of  provisions  and  material.  A  telegram 
received  on  Saturday  last  says  that  the  Virgo,  with  M.  Andree  and 
others  of  the  Balloon  Expedition  to  the  Pole  on  board,  arrived  the 
previous  day  at  Tromso  from  Gothenburg,  and  resumed  their  journey 
the  following  day.  Photography  is  always  to  be  made  a  feature  of 
in  Arctic  expeditions,  but,  unfortunately,  we  see  very  little  of  the 
iresults.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  various  enterprises  now  en  route 
will  be  able  to  show  some  good  ones  on  their  return  home. 


The  6i  Greenwich  Visitation.” — This  annual  event,  which 
dates  back  from  the  year  1712,  brings  into  prominence  the  photo¬ 
graphic  work  of  the  Observatory.  A  full  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  star  catalogue  is  given,  and  from  it  we  learn  that  it  will  contain, 
at  the  expenditure  of  a  comparatively  small  cost,  the  positions  of 
stars  down  to  the  eleventh  magnitude  to  an  extent  ten  times  that  of 
a  well-known  standard  star  atlas.  Between  two  and  three  millions 
of  stars  will  be  included,  seven  years  being  considered  the  correct 
time  to  estimate  for  its  full  completion.  The  dome  of  the  central 
octagon  tower  will  be  the  home  of  the  twenty-inch  photographic 
telescope,  the  gift  of  Sir  H.  Thompson,  which  is  now  nearly  finished, 
and  may  be  seen  at  Sir  Howard  Grubb’s  works  in  Dublin. 


Acetylene. — Such  is  the  commercial  importance  of  the  “  new 
gas  ”  that  a  journal  devoted  to  the  development  of  acetylene  has 
been  brought  out  and  is  now  published  in  Milan.  The  greater  or 
less  success  of  this  illuminant  is  simply  a  question  of  cost  of  the 
calcium  carbide  from  which  it  is  made.  One  of  the  earliest  expecta¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  its  possible  future  and  usefulness  was  that  it 
might  be  used  to  enrich  ordinary  coal  gas  of  low  illuminating  power, 
which  can  be  produced  at  a  low  rate,  owing  either  to  the  inferior 
grade  of  coal  that  can  be  employed  in  its  manufacture  or  to  the 
larger  amount  that  can  be  produced  from  a  given  quantity  of  coal 
when  a  large  proportion  of  hydro-carbons  is  not  needed  to  be  present. 
To  a  certain  extent  these  anticipations  have  been  realised ;  but,  with 
regard  to  water  gas,  which  is  largely  used  in  some  quarters,  it  is 
found  that  the  use  of  acetylene  leads  to  the  loss  of  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  latter. 


More  Royal  Photographers. — It  is  said  that  Prince 
Henry  of  Orleans  is  an  enthusiastic  photographer,  and  has  quite 
an  extensive  collection  of  snap-shot  photographs  that  he  has  secured 
on  his  travels.  Photographs  of  tiger-hunting,  we  are  told,  figure 
largely  amongst  the  collection.  Our  Royal  family  have  always  been 
enthusiastic  in  photography,  from  the  Queen  and  the  late  Prince 
Consort  downwards.  The  Princess  of  Wales  is  a  votary  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  has  her  cameras,  and  the  late  Prince  Henry  of  Batten- 
burg  had  a  well-appointed  private  dark  room,  adjoining  the  photo¬ 
graphic  studio,  at  Windsor  Castle.  A  professional  friend,  a  day  or 
two  ago,  remarked  to  us,  on  the  spread  of  amateur  photography 
amongst  fashionable  society,  that  it  meant  ruin  to  professional 
photography.  We  do  not  take  this  pessimist  view  of  the  question, 
but  we  surmise  it  will  not  tend  to  its  advancement  as  a  business,  or, 
at  least,  for  the  time  being. 


Pegamoid.  — Under  this  name  there  is  now  being  introduced 
into  commerce  a  new  substance  which  seems  to  combine  in  itself 
the  respective  virtues  of  leather,  celluloid,  waterproof  varnish,  and 
close  grained  wood.  It  is  claimed  that  artificial  leather  made  by  its 
aid  is  superior  to  even  real  morocco,  while  American  cloth  and 
cheap  leathers  are  entirely  put  out  of  court  by  the  new  substance, 
which  is  both  waterproof  and  uncrackable ;  it  will  not  chip  off,  nor 
spontaneously  ignite,  which  are  two  qualities  often  characteristic  of 
the  materials  named.  It  will  do  for  covers  of  books  and  trunks,  and 
may  be  used  for  maps  and  enamelled  paper,  and  is  very  suitable  for 
wall  and  ceiling  papers,  which  can  be  easily  washed  and  cleaned. 

For  this  reason,  if  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  turns  out  to  be  realised, 
it  should  be  of  the  highest  value  in  photography.  Dark-room  papers 
and  fittings,  not  to  speak  of  cameras,  hand  or  otherwise,  should 
offer  a  very  suitable  field  for  its  employment.  We  await,  with 
considerable  interest,  some  further  account  of  its  behaviour  in 
actual  use. 


The  Spy  Scare  Abroad. — Last  week  we  called  attention  to 
the  trouble  that  tourist  photographers  may  find  themselves  in  from  the 
incautious  use  of  the  camera  abroad.  Even  sketching  sometimes 
gets  the  tourist  into  difficulties,  as  happened  one  morning  last  week 
at  Metz.  A  party  of  British  officers  were  visiting  the  battlefields 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  ascended  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral, 
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and  while  there  two  of  them  commenced  sketching.  The  military 
telephonic  staff  stationed  in  the  tower  noticed  what  they  were  doing, 
and  at  once  communicated  with  the  town  commandant,  with  the 
result  that  they  were  forthwith  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  spies. 
They  were  then  taken  from  the  guard-house  to  the  chief  police-office, 
where  they  were  able  to  prove  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the 
suspicion;  they  were  then  liberated,  about  midday.  This  occurrence, 
following  quickly  on  that  chronicled  in  our  last  issue,  emphasises  what 
was  then  said  as  to  the  caution  that  should  be  used  when  photo¬ 
graphing  on  the  Continent.  It  is  only  in  France  or  Germany,  how¬ 
ever,  that  trouble  is  likely  to  arise,  and  there  principally  on  the 
frontiers  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fortifications. 


Extraordinary  Prices  for  Pictures. — Some  remarkably 
high  prices  for  paintings  were  realised  at  auction  sales  last  week — 
that  is,  high  prices  considering  they  were  portrait  subjects.  At 
Robinson  &  Fisher’s  sale  rooms  on  Wednesday,  a  picture  of  the 
Viscountess  Clifden  and  her  sister,  by  Romney,  was  sold  for  10,500 
guineas.  The  first  bid  was  1000  guineas,  and  then  the  bidding 
proceeded  slowly  till  5000  was  reached.  Then  the  competition 
became  spirited  between  two  bidders,  when  it  was  finally  knocked 
down  to  Wertheimer  for  the  sum  just  mentioned.  At  Christie’s 
rooms,  on  Saturday,  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid’s  pictures  were  sold, 
amongst  which  was  Dorothea ,  Lady  Eden,  by  Gainsborough,  which 
sold  for  5000  guineas  ;  Barbara ,  Countess  of  Coventry ,  by  Sir  J. 
Reynolds  3800  guineas;  The  Hon.  Mary  Moncton ,  by  the  same 
artist,  7500  guineas;  and  Mrs .  Mathew ,  also  by  Reynolds,  4000 
guineas.  A  Romney  Mrs.  Oliver  ( nee  Miss  Shakespeare),  with  a 
sleeping  Babe  on  her  Lap ,  sold  for  3100  guineas.  The  prices  realised 
at  these  sales  are  amongst  the  highest  reached  for  portrait  subjects. 
The  total  amount  of  the  last-named  sale  was  a  little  over  67,000/. 


Washing'  Prints  and  Negatives. — The  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  at 
which  Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundy  detailed  their  experience  of  the 
washing  of  albumen  prints,  has  brought  us  several  letters  from  some 
who  evidently  do  not  care  for  the  trouble  of  print  and  negative 
washing,  as  to  whether  gelatine  prints  and  negatives  can  be  effec¬ 
tually  washed,  automatically,  in,  say,  half  an  hour.  Albumen  prints 
can  be  effectually  washed  in  that  time  under  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundy.  It  will  be  noted  in  the 
report  that  the  paper  was  fixed  in  a  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  for  twenty  minutes.  This  is  a  very  different 
condition  of  things  from  those  that  obtain  in  practice  with 
gelatine  papers  when  a  weaker  solution  is  used  and  a  shorter  immer¬ 
sion  given,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difference  between  the  thick  film 
of  gelatine  and  the  thin  one  of  albumen.  But  that  is  not  the  point 
entirely,  it  i3  the  long  immersion  of  the  paper  in  the  strong  solution 
of  hypo  that  is  the  factor  in  the  case.  Under  these  conditions  the 
silver  salts  are  completely  dissolved  by  the  hypo,  and  are  then  easily 
washed  away  by  the  water. 


A  Ladies’  Nigrht  at  the  Royal  Society. — The  second 
Soiree  of  the  season  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Burlington  House  on 
Wednesday  last  week,  and,  notwithstanding  the  wretched  weather, 
there  was  a  large  attendance  of  visitors.  The  subjects  that  proved 
most  interesting  to  the  ladies  were  photography  and  electricity, 
though  some  of  the  experiments  in  the  latter  were  somewhat  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere,  consequent  upon  the 
heavy  rain  throughout  the  day.  Of  course  there  were  experiments? 
galore,  with  the  Rontgen  X  rays,  and  Messrs.  Siemens  Brothers 
showed  a  number  of  illustrations  of  electrical  discharges  in  vacuo. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  stereoscopic  photo- chromoscope  Was  in 
high  favour,  particularly  amongst  the  lady  visitors.  iSo  also  were 
the  electric  lantern  exhibitions.  The  things  shown  aj;  the  Royal 
Society’s  soirees  are  always  the  latest  novelties  in  sciehce,  but  the 
soirees  are  only  available  to  a  select  few.  However,  tjie  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  arranged  for  the 
public  exhibition  of  a  number  of  the  objects  shown  at  the  Soiree  in 
the  Western  Galleries  of  the  Science  Museum,  South  jlvensirigton? 


where  they  can  be  seen  by  any  one  interested,  and  no  doubt  manv  of 
our  readers  are.  The  exhibition,  it  is  arranged,  will  be  op-m  for 
about  a  fortnight,  so  that  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  bv  those  who 
intend  to  pay  it  a  visit. 


Recent  Researches  in  Rontg'en  Rays.  -Th-*  period  >f 
popular  exposition  is  gradually  giving  way  to  scientific  investigation, 
though  it  is  still  the  case  that  no  satisfactory  theory  i-  v  *t  pro¬ 
pounded  as  to  the  nature  and  source  of  the  rays.  Many  improved 
forms  of  apparatus,  principally  in  the  shape  of  the  Crookes’  tube, 
are  being  brought  forward,  and  a  full  account  of  them  is  given  in  a 
recent  number  of  La  Nature.  The  production  of  the  rays  is  govern-  d 
largely  by  the  nature  of  the  coil  employed,  and,  above  all.  on  tin* 
contact  breaker.  Unfortunately  this  is  liable  to  constant  dis¬ 
arrangement  through  the  passage  of  the  spark  producing  rapid 
destruction  of  the  opposing  platinum  surfaces  used,  the  result  being 
the  spark  going  askew,  and  thus  leading  to  irregular  action.  M. 
Marcel  Deprez  has  ingeniously  avoided  this  difficulty  by  causing  one 
of  the  contact  points  to  rotate  quickly,  and  thus  render  the  passage 
of  the  spark  uniform  and  even. 


M.  Massox,  with  the  same  object,  causes  the  break  to  make  action 
by  a  wheel  containing  a  number  of  segments  which  bring  about  the 
making  and  interrupting  of  the  current.  Of  course  a  separate  electric 
arrangement  is  needed  for  this,  and  the  expense  of  the  installation 
is  in  consequence  increased. 


“  It  is  difficult,”  says  M.  C.  E.  Guillaume  in  La  Nature,  “  to  give 
general  indications  as  to  the  best  length  of  spark  to  empiov  for 
working  the  tube-.  This  length  depends,  above  all,  on  the  tube,  thao 
is  to  say,  the  distance  between  the  poles  and  the  state  of  the  vacuum, 
in  a  word,  on  the  resistance  of  the  interior  of  the  tube.” 


How  the  Tiring'  of  the  Tube  is  Prevented. — When 
working  with  small  sparks,  the  current  from  the  cathode  may  be 
diverted  by  the  use  of  a  magnet  which  causes  it  to  be  deflected  to 
any  required  direction  and  so  utilise  different  parts  of  the  glass.  As 
Mr.  Meslin  has  shown,  the  rays  may  actually  be  concentrated  by 
means  of  a  non-uniform  magnetic  field.  M.  Wood’s  method  is 
alluded  to  with  praise.  The  cathode  in  his  form  is  suspended  from  a 
sort  of  pulley,  so  that,  by  moving  the  tube  a  little,  the  rays  may  be 
systematically  diverted  to  different  parts  of  the  tube,  and  so  the 
effect  of  “  tire  ”  obviated. 


How  to  Test  the  Tube. — Using  a  focus  tube  of  the  Jackson 
form,  MM.  Joubert  and  Bertini  Sans,  of  Montpellier,  are  credited 
with  having  devised  a  method  which  is  almost  a  copy  of  that  invented 
by  Mr.  Espin,  and  described  some  time  ago  in  these  columns.  These 
gentlemen  take  a  bundle  of  glass,  or  even  metal,  tubes,  and  pointing 
it  endwise  to  the  emitting  surface  of  the  glass,  take  a  negative  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  tubes.  A  series  of  circular  discs  will  be  shown, 
all  varying  in  brightness,  that  where  there  is  most  action  showing  a 
denser  circle,  and  thus  the  exact  spot  whence  the  rays  issue  at  their 
best  can  be  localised.  All  that  is  then  needed  is  to  use  a  diaphragm 
over  the  spot,  and  it  may  be  made  of  any  suitable  shape  according  to 
the  indications  of  the  bundle  of  tubes  negatives. 

- ♦ - 

INTERNATIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT. 


There  are  two  classes  of  persons  to  whom  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  law  of  international  copyright  may  prove  useful — the  large 
and  increasing  number  of  photographers,  both  professional  and  quasi¬ 
amateur,  who  regularly  or  occasionally  produce  photographs  that 
possess  a  distinct  commercial  value,  and  the  perhaps  still  larger 
number  of  people  who  buy  phot  ^graphs  for  business  and  other  uses. 
To  the  one,  shell  knowledge  would  ensure  them  the  full  benefits  that 
should  accrue  by  their  works  ;  1  o  the  other  it  would  save  the  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  consequent  up  m  even  unwitting  infringements  of 
■  '-'S'-. 
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the  copyright  laws;  hut  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  ordinary 
layman  would  feel  inclined  to  undertake  the  labour  necessary  to 
disinter  that  knowledge  from  the  tomb-like  depths  of  the  various 
Acts  of  Parliament,  conventions,  Orders  in  Council,  and  law  reports 
in  which  it  is  contained. 

It  would  be  found  upon  search  that  the  central  point  was  the 
Berne  Convention,  the  final  ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged  in 
that  city  on  September  5,  1887,  behind  which  were  the  International 
Copyright  Act  of  1886  and  the  Fine  Arts  Copyright  Act  of  1862, 
and  in  front  was  the  Order  in  Council  of  November  28,  1887,  while 
over  all  was  spread  the  veil  of  the  judicial  decisions  that  interpreted 
the  construction  of  these  various  enactments.  The  Convention  was 
concluded  between  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Belgium,  Spain,  France, 
and  Switzerland,  the  Republic  of  Haiti  and  the  Principality  of 
Tunis;  and  by  it  those  powers  constituted  themselves  an  Inter¬ 
national  Copyright  Union,  taking  power  also  to  admit  into  the 
Union  any  other  country  that  might  thereafter  accede  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  writing,  and  reserving  the  right  of  withdrawing  there¬ 
from  after  giving  one  year’s  notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so.  Their 
primary  object  was  the  common  protection  of  the  rights  of  authors 
of  literary  and  artistic  work,  while  subsidiary  objects  were  the 
collection,  arrangement,  and  publication  of  information  as  to  such 
rights  and  their  protection,  and  the  making  of  arrangements  for  the 
convenient  study  of  questions  of  general  utility  relating  thereto. 
By  a  final  protocol  it  was  agreed  that  those  countries  of  the 
Union  which  did  not  refuse  the  character  of  artistic  works  to  photo¬ 
graphs  should  admit  them  to  the  benefit  of  the  Convention,  but 
should  not  be  bound  to  afford  to  the  authors  of  such  photographs 
any  further  protection  than  was  accorded  under  their  own  internal 
laws.  The  protocol  further  declared  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
authorised  photograph  of  a  work  of  art  which  came  within  the 
definition  given  in  the  Convention  should  be  given  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  Union  legal  protection  for  the  same  period  as  the 
principal  artistic  work  itself  enjoyed.  The  distinction  thus  drawn 
between  the  two  classes  of  photographs  should  be  carefully  noticed. 
Put  in  non-legal  terms,  it  comes  to  this  ;  A  photograph  which  claims 
to  be  of  itself  a  work  of  art  is  only  entitled  under  the  Convention  to 
protection  in  those  countries  where  such  a  claim  would  be  recog¬ 
nised  and  admitted  under  their  own  domestic  legislation  ;  but  a 
photograph  which  is  a  reproduction  of  a  copyright  work  of  art — say, 
for  example,  of  an  original  painting— would  be  protected  in  every 
country  of  the  Union  as  fully  and  for  as  long  a  period  as  the 
principal  right  of  reproduction  of  the  work  itself  existed.  Great 
Britain  extends  the  benefits  of  artistic  copyright  fully  and  un¬ 
reservedly  to  photographs ;  and  so,  equally  or  to  a  lesser  degree,  do 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

The  English  Maker. 

Thus  far  we  have  given  the  general  principles.  What,  then,  are  the 
practical  applications  P  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
in  February,  1895,  contained  a  brief  summary  of  the  essential 
features  of  photographic  copyright  in  this  country,  and  from  that  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  deposit  of  an  official  form,  duly  filled  up,  with 
the  payment  of  certain  very  small  fees  (l.s.  or  5s.,  according  to 
circumstances),  entitle  the  author  of  a  photograph  to  copyright  therein 
for  the  remainder  of  his  natural  life  and  for  seven  years  after  his 
death.  Under  the  Berne  Convention,  such  registration  of  his  copy¬ 
right  here  also  entitles  him,  ipso  facto,  without  any  further  formality, 
to  rights  in  every  country  of  the  Union  equal  to  those  which  each 
such  country  would  have  granted  if  such  author  had  been  a  native 
thereof  and  had  duly  complied  with  the  requirements  of  its  internal 
laws.  In  other  words,  compliance  by  the  author  of  an  artistic  work 
with  the  copyright  laws  of  the  country  of  origin  of  such  work  is 
equivalent  to  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  copyright 
laws  of  every  country  comprised  in  the  International  Copyright 
Union,  and  secures  to  the  author  rights  and  privileges  equal  to  those 
granted  to  natives. 

The  Berne  Convention  also  gave  liberty  for  the  accession  thereto 
of  the  Powers  on  behalf  not  only  of  themselves,  but  also  for  all  or 
any  of  their  colonies  or  dependencies;  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as 
France  and  Spain,  took  full  advantage  of  this  provision.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Copyright  Act  of  1886  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 


abling  this  country  to  accede  to  the  Convention  and  to  make  it 
binding  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  Order  in  Council  of 
November,  1887,  made  under  the  authority  of  that  Act,  expressly 
directed  that  as  from  December  6  of  that  year  the  Berne  Convention 
should  have  effect  throughout  all  the  dominions  of  the  empire. 

The  English  Buyer. 

The  buyer  is  concerned  in  international  copyright  in  exactly  the 
converse  direction  of  the  maker — the  one  is  anxious  to  secure  his 
rights  with  their  attendant  benefits,  while  the  other  :s  naturally 
desirous  of  escaping  from  the  liabilities  which  follow  their  infringe¬ 
ment.  In  this  country  it  is  an  infringement  to  make  for  sale,  hire, 
exhibition,  or  distribution  (though  not  for  mere  personal  gratifica¬ 
tion),  any  copy,  engraving,  or  reproduction,  of  a  copyright  photograph 
or  the  negative  thereof  by  any  means  and  in  any  size,  and  the  penalty 
for  so  doing  may  reach  to  10/.  for  each  copy,  with  power  of  im¬ 
prisonment  in  default  of  payment.  By  the  Convention,  the  foreign 
owner  of  a  copyright  photograph  becomes  entitled  here  to  precisely 
similar  rights  as  the  English  owner  of  a  copyright  photograph 
registered  under  the  Fine  Arts  Copyright  Act  of  1862 ;  and  there¬ 
fore  all  buyers  of  foreign  photographs,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
with  the  intention  of  copying  or  reproducing  the  same  in  any  way 
for  sale,  hire,  exhibition,  or  distribution,  or  any  business  purpose 
whatever,  should  be  careful  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  actually 
copyright  or  not.  If  they  are,  the  copyrights  must  be  purchased,  or 
a  licence  in  writing  for  the  use  thereof,  limited  to  the  desired  form 
or  process  if  needful,  must  be  obtained.  In  any  case,  the  burden  of 
ascertaining  whether  any  photograph  is  copyright  or  not  rests  upon 
the  buyer,  and,  although  in  this  as  in  other  countries  notice  of  the 
fact  is  not  required  to  be  placed  upon  copyright  photographs, 
ignorance  of  the  fact  will  not  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  pirated 
copies,  or  be  accepted  as  a  defence  to  an  action  for  penalties  or  for 
damages.  It  is  also  an  infringement  to  import  from  abroad,  or  sell, 
publish,  let  on  hire,  exhibit,  or  distribute,  without  the  consent  of  the 
proprietor,  any  copy  or  reproduction  unlawfully  made  of  a  copyright 
photograph;  but  in  such  cases  guilty  knowledge  is  essential  to  a 
conviction.  If  that  can  be  proved,  the  penalties  are  as  before 
stated.  Ernest  .7.  Richards. 


LABORATORY  NOTES  AND  NOTIONS. 

Silver  Waste  and  Residues. — Much  has  been  written  from  time  to 
time  as  to  the  best  methods  of  recovering  silver  from  the  inevitable 
waste  which  occurs  in  the  laboratory,  whether  of  the  manufacture 
of  dry  plates  and  sensitised  papers  or  in  the  ordinary  every-day 
practice  of  the  amateur  or  professional  photographer.  The  instruc¬ 
tions  given  frequently  involve  a  great  deal  of  labour  in  precipitating, 
collecting,  and  drying,  with  the  advice  to  send  the  results  to  the 
professional  refiner  for  melting  down,  and  ending  with  considerable 
dissatisfaction  and  disappointment  at  the  final  yield.  In  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  dry-plate  maker,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that 
even  in  a  large  factory  this  method  was  adopted,  and  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  residues  and  waste  on  the  premises. 
The  magnitude  of  the  issue  involved  would  be  a  surprise  to  an  out¬ 
sider,  and  evidently  forms  an  important  item  in  the  profit-and-loss 
account  of  any  firm  doing  a  large  trade  in  dry-plate  or  sensitised- 
paper  making.  In  these  days  of  keen  competition,  when  makers  are 
viemgwitk  each  other  to  produce  the  most  rapid  plate,  the  necessary 
cooking  of  the  emulsion  is  pushed  to  a  point  perilously  near  the 
fogging  stage,  and  accidents  frequently  happen,  with  the  result  that 
a  whole  batch,  containing  many  pounds  of  silver  nitrate  in  its 
manufacture,  goes  wrong,  and  is  condemned  as  unfit  for  plate- 
makiDg.  A  not  inconsiderable  leakage  of  silver  also  occurs  in  the 
first  washing  water  of  the  emulsion,  as  well  as  in  the  various 
utensils  in  use  in  the  laboratory  itself.  It  will  thus  be  readily 
understood  that  a  perfect  and  simple  system  of  waste-saving  and 
reducing  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  both  from  the 
manufacturer's  and  consumer's  point  of  view.  In  treating  on  this 
subject  in  the  present  article,  I  will  not  enter  into  the  method  of 
recovery  by  furnace.  It  is  not  every  one  who  has  a  properly  con¬ 
structed  furnace  at  hand,  nor  would  such  be  a  desirable  addition  to 
the  factory  or  laboratory.  There  are  other  and  equally  efficacious 
methods,  however,  which  I  will  describe,  such  as  any  one,  with  the 
simplest  appliances,  can  readily  recover  his  silver  waste  by,  and  utilise 
it  for  further  work  or  experiment.  The  principal  materials  to  be  dealt 
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with  are,  first,  emulsions,  either  gelatine,  or  collodion ;  second,  pre¬ 
pared  plates  or  paper  ;  third,  hypo  fixing  baths. 

Emulsions—  In  a  condemned  emulsion  the  quantity  of  silver  is 
generally  pretty  accurately  known,  and  therefore  an  emulsion  forms 
a  good  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  reducing  process.  As  illustrating 
different  methods  of  reducing,  I  will  describe  one  or  two  carefully 
carried-out  experiments  I  have  recently  gone  through.  A  quantity 
of  experimental  emulsions,  made  by  different  formulae,  but  each  con¬ 
taining  20  grains  silver  nitrate  or  its  equivalent  in  bromide  to  the 
ounce  was  taken  and  divided  into  portions  of  20  fluid  ounces.  Each 
lot,  therefore,  contained  400  grains  of  silver  nitrate  in  its  formula 
for  mixing. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  obviously  to  get  rid  of  the  gelatine ; 
and,  fortunately,  this  is  an  easy  thing  to  do.  The  emulsion  is  melted 
and  put  into  a  beaker  or  boiling  flask  of  sufficient  capacity,  and  two 
ounces  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  it.  Heat  is  then 
applied,  and,  when  the  liquid  is  near  the  boiling  point,  an  ounce  or  so 
of  common  salt  is  added,  a  little  at  a  time.  The  hydrochloric  acid 
which  is  thus  liberated  in  the  emulsion  quickly  destroys  the  gelatine, 
and  the  silver  bromide  will  be  seen  to  separate  as  a  coarse  granular 
precipitate,  which  quickly  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
When  this  takes  place,  remove  from  the  fire  or  turn  off  the  gas,  and 
allow  to  settle  completely,  when  the  supernatant  liquid  may  be 
poured  away,  and  its  place  supplied  by  clean  water.  Again  boil  to 
get  rid  of  all  the  gelatine,  and  decant,  after  allowing  the  silver  to 
settle.  To  ensure  purity  of  result,  the  washing  should  be  repeated 
with  several  changes  of  cold  water,  but,  from  the  coarse  and  heavy 
state  of  the  silver,  this  is  very  quickly  done. 

The  precipitate  now  consists  of  bromide  of  silver,  with  perhaps  a 
trace  of  iodide  and  chloride.  To  reduce  this  to  the  metallic  state  is 
the  next  operation.  For  this  purpose  some  finely  granulated  zinc, 
about  half  an  ounce,  was  added,  and  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
poured  upon  it.  A  gentle  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  at  once  com¬ 
menced,  and  the  white  silver  precipitate  quickly  changed  to  a  black, 
dirtj -looking  powder.  It  was  put  aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  with 
occasional  additions  of  sulphuric  acid,  until  all  the  zinc  was 
dissolved,  when  the  resulting,  muddy-looking  product  was  well 
washed  in  water,  and  boiled  at  least  once  to  get  rid  of  all  the  zinc 
salts  formed. 

After  allowing  to  settle  and  draining  closely,  nitric  acid  was  added 
until  no'Anore  of  the  silver  would  dissolve,  and  the  resulting  silver 
nitrate  evaporated  to  dryness  and  weighed.  There  should  have  been 
400  grains  of  silver  nitrate ;  but,  on  weighing,  there  turned  out  to  be 
only  280  grains,  or  a  deficiency  of  120  grains.  This  deficiency  had 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  undissolved  sediment,  after  treating  with 
nitric  acid.  This  was  again  treated  with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then,  after  washing,  with  nitric  acid,  and  a  further  yield  of 
silver  nitrate  resulted,  but  still  not  satisfactory.  The  reducing  was 
a  third  time  resorted  to,  when  the  whole  of  the  sediment  dissolved  in 
the  acid,  and  385  grains  of  silver  nitrate  altogether  were  obtained, 
but,  as  the  operation  was  tedious  and  the  result  not  what  it  should 
have  been,  the  method  was  abandoned.  Evidently  the  nascent 
hydrogen  reduced  the  external  portions  of  the  granular  silver 
molecules,  but  could  not  penetrate  through  them,  and  thus  a  con¬ 
siderable  nucleus  of  unreduced  bromide  remained.  Iron  filings  were 
substituted  for  the  zinc  in  another  trial  and  longer  time  allowed,  but 
with  no  better  result. 

Another  twenty  ounces  of  emulsion  was  taken,  and  the  gelatine 
got  rid  of  in  the  same  way  as  the  last,  and  the  precipitate  well 
washed  ;  but  this  time  the  reducing  properties  of  sugar  and  alkali 
were  employed.  To  the  drained  precipitate  10  ounces  of  water, 
2  ounces  of  white  sugar,  and  1  ounce  of  soda  hydrate  were  added, 
and  the  whole  brought  to  brisk  ebullition,  which  was  maintained  for 
thirty  minutes.  By  that  time  the  whole  of  the  silver  appeared  to  be 
reduqed,  and  of  a  brownish  black  colour.  After  well  washing,  nitric 
acid  was  added,  and  heat  applied  until  no  more  would  dissolve. 
The  solution  was  carefully  collected  from  the  residue,  evaporated, 
and  weighed,  when  there  were  found  to  be  365  grains  of  silver 
nitrate,  showing  a  deficiency  of  thirty-five  grains.  This  was  a 
decided  improvement,  and  a  saving  in  time  as  well.  The  residue 
left  undissolved  was  again  boiled  with  sugar  and  alkali,  when  the 
whole  of  it  was  readily  dissolved  by  the  nitric  acid  with  only  a  few 
grains’  deficiency. 

Silver  Chloride. — I  next  tried  a  silver-chloride  emulsion,  which 
contained  ten  grains  of  silver  nitrate  to  the  ounce.  The  emulsion 
bad  been  made  for  printing-out  purposes,  and  contained  both 
chloride  and  citrate  of  silver.  The  latter  was  first  converted  into  a 
chloride  by  the  addition  of  sufficient  salt,  and  the  gelatine  destroyed 
as  before.  Twenty  ounces  were  taken,  and  consequently  200  grains 
of  silver  nitrate  should  be  looked  for.  On  the  addition  of  the  sugar 


and  soda  hydrate,  as  described  above,  reduction  commenced  at  once, 
even  in  the  cold.  By  the  time  the  liquid  boiled  all  appeared  to  bo 
complete,  but  ebullition  was  kept  up  for  fifteen  minutes.  On  wash¬ 
ing  and  dissolving  in  nitric  acid,  the  whole  of  it  dissolved  readilv,. 
leaving  no  sediment,  and  there  was  no  loss  of  silver.  On  trying  an 
experimental  lot,  consisting  of  three  separate  and  weighed  portions- 
of  100  grains  each  of  silver  nitrate,  precipitated  as  an  iodide,  a 
bromide,  and  a  chloride,  and  treating  each  to  the  alkaline-sugar  re¬ 
ducer,  it  was  found  that  the  chloride  was  reduced  at  once,  the- 
bromide  took  longer  time,  .and  was  not  so  thoroughly  reduced,  whilst 
the  iodide  was  scarcely  affected. 

To  sum  up,  then,  from  these  results,  the  easiest  and  best  method 
of  recovering  silver  from  emulsions  is  to  first  destroy  the  gelatine 
and  well  wash  the  precipitate,  then  convert  all  into  a  chloride  be¬ 
fore  attempting  reduction.  Very  much  time  will  be  saved,  and  a. 
better  yield  given  by  doing  so.  The  method  of  doing  this  is  very 
simple.  Allow  sufficient  water  to  cover  the  precipitate,  and,  by 
means  of  a  glass  tube  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  pass  into  it  a# 
stream  of  chlorine  gas,  which  may  be  readily  generated  in  a  small 
glass  flask.  The  chlorine  will  be  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  water,, 
and  will  also  at  once  displace  both  the  iodine  and  bromine  from  their 
combination  with  the  silver,  and  leave  a  pure  chloride  behind.  The 
eye  is  sufficient  test  for  the  completion  of  the  operation,  for  the 
colour  of  the  silver  .chloride  is  pure  white,  whilst  any  bromide  or 
iodide  gives  a  more  or  less  yellow  colour  to  it.  After  washing,  the 
whole  may  be  at  once  reduced  by  sugar  and  soda  hydrate,  and,  if 
carefully  done,  no  sediment  remains  behind,  and  no  loss  of  silver- 
will  be  found.  Even  the  furnace  method  will  not  equal  this.  A 
large  quantity  can  be  reduced  as  perfectly  as  a  small,  being  only 
governed  by  the  capacity  of  the  boiling  utensils,  whilst  the  cost  in 
material  and  time  is  very  little. 

Plates  and  Cuttinc/s. — Frequently  a  batch  of  plates  will  be  coated„ 
and,  after  drying,  will  not  prove  satisfactory,  either  from  fog,  or 
frilling,  or  lack  of  density.  1  understand  that,  in  this  case,  it  is  usual 
to  boil  off  the  emulsion,  and  recover  the  silver  by  subsidence,  an 
operation  unnecessarily  slow  and  tedious.  JSpoilt  plates  should  be 
first  soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  and  then  transferred 
to  a  bath  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  hydrochloric  acid  generated 
in  the  film  will  quickly  loosen  it  from  the  glass,  and  it  can  be  readily 
removed  without  melting.  All  can  thus  be  gathered  up  and  drained,, 
when  the  same  method  of  reduction  to  the  metal  and  nitrate  may  be 
employed  as  with  emulsion. 

Collodion  Emulsion. — This  was  treated  differently  to  the  gelatine,, 
but  was  equally  simple  to  reduce.  As  the  object  was  to  recover  the 
ether  as  well  as  the  silver,  twenty  ounces  of  collodio-bromide  were 
placed  in  a  boiling  flask,  which  could  be  connected  with  a  suitable 
condensing  arrangement.  The  emulsion  contained  300  grains  off 
silver  nitrate.  Two  ounces  of  soda  hydrate  were  added  to  it,  and 
also  a  solution  of  sugar  made  into  a  syrup  with  water.  Precipita¬ 
tion  at  once  took  place,  and  the  flask  containing  the  collodion  was 
placed  in  a  water  bath,  and  the  temperature  of  which  was  gradually 
raised  until  the  contents  of  flask  were  in  gentle  ebullition.  Pre¬ 
caution  was  then  taken,  by  lowering  the  gas,  to  allow  of  no  increase- 
of  heat,  otherwise  boiling  over  would  arise  and  serious  results  might 
ensue.  With  a  little  care,  however,  the  operation  is  quite  safe.  In 
about  half  an  hour  all  the  ether  had  passed  over,  and  the  action  w^as* 
stopped.  Water  was  added  to  the  residue,  which  was  now  a  pasty 
black  mass,  and  brisk  boiling  carried  on  for  another  half  hour, 
when  the  precipitate  was  washed  as  before,  treated  with  chlorine- 
water,  again  boiled  with  sugar  and  alkali,  and  dissolved  with  nitric 
acid.  The  pyroxyline,  of  course,  remained  behind,  and  was  treated 
to  several  digestions  with  water  to  extract  all  the  silver.  On  weigh¬ 
ing  the  resulting  nitrate  the  whole  of  the  silver  was  recovered. 

Paper  Residues. — These  may  be  either  collodio-chloride,  P.O.P.,  or 
argentic  bromide,  and  present  considerably  more  difficulties  in  the- 
way  of  reduction.  Many  of  the  printing-out  papers  have  a  pre¬ 
liminary  coating  of  gelatine  and  barium  sulphate,  and  this,  with  the 
large  mass  of  organic  matter  in  the  shape  of  paper,  gelatine,  sizing,, 
&c.,  even  when  reduced  to  ashes,  makes  a  bulky  mass  with  only  a 
small  proportion  of  silver  present.  In  this  case  the  best  method  of 
recovering  the  silver  at  home  is  to  dissolve  all  out  with  a  strongr 
solution  of  hypo.  This  should  then  be  treated  with  a  plate  of  zinc- 
scoured  bright,  or  a  number  of  strips  of  zinc  would  be  better.  After 
about  twenty-four  hours  the  whole  of  the  silver  will  be  precipitated 
as  an  impure  metal,  being  contaminated  with  both  zinc  and  sulphur.. 
The  adhering  silver  should  be  brushed  off  the  zinc  into  the  hypo,  and 
allowed  to  settle,  when  the  black  mass  should  be  thoroughly  washedv 
in  several  changes  of  water,  then  in  weak  sulphuric  acid,  and  again 
in  water.  Then  add  the  necessary  amount  of  nitric  acid,  and  bring 
to  a  boil  over  the  gas.  Now  dilute  with  water,  and  again  precipi- 
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tate  with  a  solution  of  salt,  when  a  pure  chloride  will  be  obtained, 
which  may  be  readily  reduced  as  before. 

An  experiment  was  tried  which  will  serve  as  a  hint  to  photo¬ 
graphers  generally,  and  perhaps  draw  attention  to  what  must  be 
an  enormous  waste  all  over  the  country.  A  dozen  half-plates, 
some  of  which  had  been  exposed  and  developed,  but  not  fixed,  were 
placed  in  salt  and  sulphuric  -  acid  solution  alternately,  and  the 
loosened  films  carefully  collected,  and  treated  as  a  sample  of  emul¬ 
sion.  On  evaporating  the  resulting  product,  very  nearly  a  drachm 
weight  of  silver  nitrate  was  obtaiued.  This  would  be  equal  to  one 
and  a  half  ounces  of  silver  nitrate  to  the  gross  of  half-plates,  and  yet 
how  many  photographers  are  there  who  go  to  the  slight  trouble  of 
recovering  this  waste  P  Of  course,  if  the  plates  were  first  passed 
through  the  fixing  bath,  this  quantity  of  silver  would  not  be 
obtained  from  them,  and  it  must  be  looked  for  in  the  hypo. 

Silver  Nitrate. — A  few  words  will,  perhaps,  be  useful  as  to 
making  the  reduced  silver  into  nitrate  fit  for  use  in  photographic 
operations.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  first  solution  will  have 
a  large  excess  of  acid  present,  and  most  probably  other  impurities, 
which  must  be  got  rid  of  before  it  is  available  for  use.  This  is  done 
by  evaporating  the  acid  solution  down  to  dryness,  using  a  very 
gentle  heat  for  the  purpose,  or  loss  will  ensue  from  too  violent  ebul¬ 
lition  of  the  concentrated  solution.  The  safest  way  is  to  employ  a 
water  bath  until  the  contents  of  the  evaporating  dish  are  quite  dry ; 
then  remove  from  the  water  bath,  and  apply  heat  to  the  dish  bv 
placing  over  the  Bunsen  burner  a  piece  of  fine  wire  gauze,  and  on 
this  the  dish.  On  raising  the  temperature,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  vapour  of  nitric  acid  will  be  given  off,  and.  finally,  the  nitrate 
will  fuse  and  settle  down  to  a  clear-looking  fluid  ;  now  remove  from 
the  gas  and  allow  it  to  cool.  In  fusing,  not  only  is  the  excess  of 
acid  driven  off,  but  any  organic  impurity  which  may  have  acci¬ 
dentally  got  into  it  will  be  eliminated.  When  cold,  a  small  quantity 
of  water  is  added,  and  the  solid,  fused  nitrate  redissolved  by  he  at, 
the  solution  filtered  and  crystallised  in  the  ordinary  way.  If  time 
will  not  permit  of  crystallising,  it  may  be  evaporated  down  again  to 
dryness,  and  the  silver  nitrate  will  be  found  sufficiently  pure  for  all 
purposes.  Edwin  Banks. 


OUTSIDE  STUDIO  WORK. 

Between  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  dailv  practice  in  the  studio 
where  portraiture  forms  the  chief  bulk  of  the  work  that  has  to  be 
accomplished,  and  that  of  the  operator,  who  has  to  undertake  work, 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  of  almost  every  description,  there  is, 
indeed,  a  very  wide  difference.  In  the  one  case  the  work  may  be 
said  to  assume  a  purely  mechanical  form,  the  successful  accom¬ 
plishment  of  which,  although  necessitating  a  fair  amount  of  thought 
and  attention,  is  conducted  under  circumstances  of  but  little  doubt 
as  to  the  most  successful  method  to  adopt,  both  for  comfort  in 
working  and  the  certainty  of  gaining  successful  results,  and  is, 
therefore,  by  no  manner  of  means  to  be  compared  to  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  an  outside  operator,  who  is  frequently  called  upon 
to  undertake  work  in  all  sorts  of  places  and  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances. 

With  the  latter  it  but  seldom  happens  that  everything  necessary 
to  successfully  accomplish  the  work  is  forthcoming  without  recourse 
having  to  be  had  to  numerous  makeshift  arrangements,  or  the  de¬ 
vising  of  special  means  to  permit  of  the  work  being  undertaken  with 
anything  like  fair  prospects  of  success. 

As  a  rule,  the  general  public,  within  recent  years,  have  come  to 
look  upon  the  practice  of  photography  as  a  thing  of  such  easy  ac¬ 
complishment,  in  all  places  and  under  all  sorts  of  conditions, 
that  in  many  instances,  where  previously  it  would  have  been 
deemed  absolutely  necessary  to  send  particular  articles  to  a  studio 
for  the  purpose  of  having  such  photographed,  now  it  is  generally 
considered  only  necessary  to  send  for  the  photographer,  to  attend  at 
home  or  the  place  of  business,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  have  the 
work  accomplished  on  their  premises  instead,  without  any  thought 
being  given  to  the  facilities  that  exist  for  the  successful  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  job.  No  doubt,  there  are  many  instances,  such  as 
home  portraiture,  where  good  business  may  be  done  in  this  line  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  innumerable  cases  where  such 
away-from-home  working1  can  only  be  accomplhked  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  great  inconvenience  and  difficulty.  Speaking  generally, 
there  are  always  a  large  number  of  fixtures,  however,  that  never 
could  be  dealt  with  other  than  in  the  positions  they  occupy.  To 
remove  such  to  a  studio  would  be  simply  impossible,  hence  they 
have  to  be  photographed  just  where  they  stand,  often  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  great  difficulty. 

In  this  class  may  be  mentioned  panels,  or  ntlmr  large  pictures  or 
por'raits  in  galleries,  so  fixed  as  to  preclude  any  possibility  of  photo¬ 


graphing  in  situations  other  than  they  occupy.  When  such  are 
found  to  be  well  lighted,  the  erection  of  a  suitable  staging  or  plat¬ 
form  to  work  from  will  be  the  only  obstacle  to  overcome. 

It  not  uufrequently  happens,  however,  that  these  panels  or  pic¬ 
tures  are  found  to  occupy  such  positions  that  a  very  poor  amount  of 
daylight  is  found  to  fall  upon  them,  an  amount  quite  inadequate  to 
show  up  much  of  the  fine  detail  that,  as  it  were,  lie3  buried  out  of 
sight. 

It  is  in  cases  and  under  circumstances  of  these  kinds  that  an  out¬ 
side  operator  requires  all  his  experience  to  aid  him  in  securing  good 
results,  by  devising  such  means  as  will  enable  him  to  undertake  the 
work  by  means  of  artificial  light. 

To  accomplish  such,  a  considerable  amount  of  preparation  in  the 
way  of  stagings  is  often  required,  and  especially  is  this  the  case 
when  the  objects  are  situated  in  what  may  be  termed  outlandish 
places. 

Much  of  the  comfort  and  success  will  depend  upon  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  platform  or  stage  to  work  from,  and  a  few  shillings 
judiciously  expended  on  such  is  never  thrown  away  in  the  long  run. 

Of  the  particular  form  of  artificial  lighting  to  employ,  much  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  being  dealt  with.  In  cases 
where  only  a  small  area  has  to  be  illuminated,  the  employment  of 
two  or  three  good  limelight  jets  will  be  found  very  convenient  to  use. 
They  can  be  placed  in  any  desired  situations  without  much  trouble. 
In  cases  where  a  large  surface  has  to  be  lighted,  such  as  the  entire 
side  of  a  room,  perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  convenient  than  a 
number  of  good  paraffin  lamps  ranged  at  various  heights  and 
distances  from  each  other.  With  a  battery  of  eight  of  such  lamps 
I  have  secured  some  exceedingly  good  results  when  working  in 
difficult  situations.  The  main  factor  is  exposure.  It  is  not  likely 
any  one  will  at  the  first  attempt  just  strike  the  right  thing  in  thi.s 
respect,  but  a  trial  plate  will  soon  lead  to  the  correct  timing  of  the 
plate. 

Any  one  who  has  never  worked  with  the  aid  of  such  lamps  on 
large  areas  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  detail  such  a  method 
of  lighting  yields.  I  have  seen  large  maps,  i.e. ,  some  fifteen  feet  by 
seven,  copied  with  the  aid  of  paraffin  lamps,  in  which  the  minutest 
detail  was  developed  out,  detail  that  was  quite  startling,  and 
which  was  hardly  apparent  to  the  naked  eye.  The  main  factor  is  to 
give  plenty  of  time  to  the  plate  and  develop  accordingly. 

Lamps  are  a  great  boon  to  an  operator  when  working  away  from 
his  studio.  There  are,  however,  innumerable  instances  in  which 
movable  objects  have  to  be  dealt  with  as  well  as  fixtures,  and  then 
comes  into  play  the  golden  rule  which  should  never  be  neglected 
when  possible,  viz.,  “  Do  your  utmost  to  get  such  moved  to  a  suitable 
position  in  the  open  air.”  Daylight,  no  doubt,  is  the  photograph-r’s 
best  friend,  and,  whenever  possible,  should  be  employed  in  preference 
to  any  method  of  artificial  lighting. 

The  photographing  of  pictures,  for  instance,  having  surfaces  that 
yield  trouble  in  reflection,  I  firmly  believe  can  be  dealt  with  better 
in  the  open  air  by  means  of  a  good  diffused  light  than  by  any  other 
means  of  lighting,  and  I  should  never  hesitate  to  adopt  this  method 
of  working  whenever  possible.  It  is  not  always  possible,  however, 
to  get  even  movables  away  from  the  positions  they  are  found  to 
occupy,  and  here  again  comes  in  no  small  amount  of  trouble,  neces¬ 
sitating  at  times  a  combination  of  daylight  and  artificial  lighting 
that  is  seldom  resorted  to,  and  yet  very  excellent  results  are  obtaiued 
by  means  of  such  contriving. 

The  employment  of  suitable  backgrounds  is  a  further  point  that 
needs  attention.  No  doubt,  in  many  instances,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  entirely  blocking  out  the  entire  surroundings  when  any  one 
special  object  has  to  be  dealt  with  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  be 
found  that  more  harmonious  results  are  secured  where  the  relief  is 
obtained  by  means  of  a  properly  situated  background,  hence  a  few 
good  plain  sheets  of  various  colours  become  an  indispensable  adjunct 
to  an  outside  operator’s  impedimenta.  The  employment  of  such 
saves  a  lot  of  labour  in  blocking  out,  and  well  repays  the  extra 
labour  in  moving  about  the  same.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 

^  - - - 

DYES  AND  PIGMENTS  IN  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY'. 

I. 

Introductory — Dyes  and  Pigments  in  Photographic  Papers — Pigments  for 
Carbon  Tissue — Ceramic  Pigments  —  Photographic  Pay  Filters — Dyes 
for  Sensitive  Films — Printing  Processes  in  Dyes — Colours  for  Photo¬ 
graphic  Positives — Pluto-mechanical  lilies — Histological  Stains — Con¬ 
clusion. 

Introductory. — Colours  play  so  important  a  part  in  almost  every 
department  of  modern  photography  that  a  knowledge  of  the  be- 
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haviour  of  dyes  and  pigments  is  a  necessary  part  of  photographic 
education.  Unfortunately,  the  number  and  variety  of  colouring 
matters  n  >w  available  have  had  the  inevitable  result  of  involving 
the  whole  question  in  such  obscurity  that  the  photographer  who 
would  know  the  nature  of  the  materials  which  he  uses  day  by 
day  is,  at  the  outset,  bewildered  at  the  mere  mention  of  colouring 
materials. 

Existing  manuals  treat  the  subject  of  pigments  chiefly  from  the 
artisi’s  point  of  view ;  but  in  photography  there  are  so  many  other 
considerations,  some  of  them  of  extreme  delicacy,  that  it  may  be 
useful,  in  view  of  the  rapidly  extending  employment  of  colours  in 
photographic  processes,  to  consider  the  subject  purely  from  a  photo¬ 
graphic  standpoint. 

Such  a  treatment,  if  at  all  exhaustive,  would  extend  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  even  a  moderate-sized  text-book.  The  notes  offered  in 
the  following  articles,  therefore,  will  be  confined  to  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  more  important  considerations  which  should  guide  the  photo¬ 
grapher  in  the  selection  of  suitable  colouring  matters  in  the  various 
branches  of  his  art.  For  the  purpose  of  greater  clearness,  the  subject 
will  be  treated  under  the  separate  headings  suggested  by  the  different 
branches  of  photographic  routine.  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  the  theory 
and  practice  of  dyes  and  pigments  in  photographic  papers  will  be 
discussed  ;  then  will  follow  remarks  on  the  pigments  used  for  carbon 
tissue,  ceramic  pigments,  colours  for  non-actinic  media  or  ray  filters, 
dyes  and  pigments  useful  for  dry-plate  processes,  printing  processes 
in  dyes,  colours  for  photographic  positives,  pigments  used  in  photo¬ 
mechanical  inks,  and  histological  stains  suitable  for  photo-micro¬ 
graphy. 

Dyes  and  Pigments  in  Photographic  Papers. — The  chief  points  to  be 
considered  in  this  case  are  the  permanency  of  the  colour  and  its 
possible  action  on  the  permanency  of  the  photograph.  A  great  many 
tinted  albumen  and  gelatine  printing  papers  are  undoubtedly  dyed 
with  fugitive  aniline  colours,  which  rapidly  deteriorate  when  exposed 
to  sunlight.  There  is  less  excuse  for  the  use  of  these  dyes  now  that 
the  more  permanent  madder  colours  are  to  be  obtained  so  cheaply. 
A  simple  test  for  the  presence  of  fugitive  colours  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  a  tint  which  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  light  will  also 
be  quickly  bleached  by  chemical  agents.  A  small  piece  of  the  paper 
to  be  tested,  therefore,  is  placed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  bleaching 
powder,  made  by  dissolving  two  ounces  of  the  salt  in  one  pint  of 
water  and  filtering.  It  is  better  to  control  the  result  by  comparison 
with  another  piece  of  paper  dyed  to  the  same  depth  with  a  fugitive 
aniline  dye.  Many  photographers  may  prefer  to  tint  their  silver 
prints  after  finishing,  as  then  any  desired  parts,  such  as  the  high 
lights,  may  be  protected  from  the  action  of  the  dye  by  coating  them 
with  collodion  or  by  touching  them  with  a  sable  pencil  dipped  in 
melted  wax.  The  staining  can  then  be  done  to  any  required  tint. 
Rich  tints  are  got  by  successively  treating  the  print  with  pink 
madder  and  Bismark  brown  solutions.  A  warm  orange  tint  can  be 
got  by  using  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aloes,  followed  after  washing 
by  a  bath  of  dilute  ammonia. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  an 
erroneous  idea  that  all  aniline  dyes  are  unstable  in  sunlight.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  the  older  dyes  of  the  magenta  type  are  very 
fugitive,  but  others,  such  as  the  triphenylmethane  group,  are  very 
permanent. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  coloured  mounts  used  as  a 
support  for  silver  prints.  Dark-coloured  buff  and  brown  cards  very 
often  contain  iron  compounds.  In  some  specimens  water  alone  will 
abstract  enough  iron  to  give  a  distinct  blue  reaction  with  ferro- 
cyanide  solution.  The  reaction  of  the  paste,  which  often  contains 
both  common  salt  and  an  acid,  may  easily  lead  to  the  formation  of 
enough  ferric  chloride  to  be  most  fatal  to  the  permanence  of  a  silver 
print.  Acid  mountants  should  therefore  be  avoided  in  the 
presence  of  iron  compounds.  The  nature  of  the  pigment  in  brown 
mounts  may  often  be  determined  by  soaking  the  card  in  water  until 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  pigment  drops  off  as  an  ochry  deposit. 
This  can  then  be  tested  for  iron  by  dissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  adding  a  drop  of  sulphocyanide  solution,  a  red  colouration 
denoting  iron.  Yellow  mounts  generally  contain  chrome  yellow,  a 
chromate  of  lead  which  appears  to  be  quite  harmless. 

No  less  important  in  its  reaction  on  the  silver  print  is  the  presence 
of  sulphide  in  the  mount.  This  substance  may  be  preseut  either  as  a 
pigment  or  as  the  reduction  product  of  a  sulphate  used  as  a  loading 
-for  the  paper.  The  most  likely  source  of  this  trouble  is  ultramarine, 
which  contains  sodium  sulphide,  and  is  often  added  to  paper  pulp 
to  secure  a  pure  cold  white.  It  is  also  a  frequent  constituent  of 
some  green  and  blue  cards.  A  simple  test  for  ultramarine  is  to 
bum  the  card  until  all  the  carbon  is  consumed,  and  examine  the  ash 
under  a  magnifying  glass  for  any  blue  particles,  which  will  be  easily 


distinguishable,  both  by  their  colour  and  by  their  bleaching  on  addition 
of  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Any  card  containing  sulphide  will 
show  a  brown  stain  if  a  drop  of  silver  nitrate  is  placed  upon  it  in  the 
dark.  The  reduction  of  sulphate  to  sulphide  may  easily  occur  in  the 
presence  of  damp  organic  matter.  The  white  pigment  used  as 
loading  is  generally  either  calcium  sulphate  or  barium  sulphate,  of 
which  the  former  is  especially  liable  to  reduction,  either  to  sulphite 
or  sulphide,  either  of  which  is  very  undesirable  in  the  presence  of  an 
acid  mountant. 

Sometimes  the  pigment  used  for  coloured  mounts  is  of  too  soluble 
a  nature,  and,  when  pressed  in  contact  with  a  damp  photograph, 
stains  the  print.  This  fault,  has  been  noticed  in  some  dark  chocolate 
mounts,  but  may  be  readily  detected  by  soaking  the  suspected  mount 
in  water  and  pressing  upon  it  a  piece  of  white  paper. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  dangers  which  lurk  in  certain 
tinted  mounts,  a  source  of  even  greater  trouble  is  to  be  found  in  the 
bronze  powder  so  often  used  for  the  edges.  These  powders  adhere 
very  loosely,  and  particles,  getting  detached,  readily  fall  upon  the 
surface  of  the  card.  Pure  gold  leaf  would,  of  course,  be  harmless, 
but  gold  bronzes  are  often  used,  which  consist  of  mixtures  of  copper 
and  zinc.  The  cheapest  mounts  are  frequently  bronzed  with  aurum 
musivum,  an  unstable  sulphide  of  tin,  most  pernicious  to  silver 
prints.  A  simple  test  for  the  nature  of  the  bronze  powder  is  a  drop 
of  nitric  acid,  which  at  once  dissolves  metallic  bronzes,  but  does  not 
attack  the  stannous  sulphide.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dis¬ 
solved  by  alkaline  solutions,  which  do  not  affect  the  metal  bronzes. 
Pure  gold  leaf  is  at  once  distinguished  from  metal  bronzes  by  the 
absence  of  any  action  with  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  The 
instability  of  inferior  bronzes  is  an  important  consideration  also  in 
the  selection  of  gold  and  silver  papers  to  be  used  as  a  support  for 
collodion  transfers  iu  reproductions  of  weapons,  armour,  or  medals. 

Hitherto  attention  has  been  called  only  to  the  influence  of  those 
colouring  matters  which  have  been  intentionally  added  to  the  paper 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  effects;  but  photographers  have  also  to 
contend  against  other  more  insidious  evils  arising  from  the  methods 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  paper  and  cards  which  they  use. 
In  the  first  place  the  pulp  is  naturally  more  or  less  coloured  from 
the  impurities  in  the  ingredients  used  in  its  manufacture.  To  pro¬ 
duce  pure  white  paper  it  is  necessary  to  bleach  the  pulp.  This 
renders  necessary  the  employment  of  an  antichlor,  which,  until  some 
short  time  ago,  was  almost  invariably  sodium  thiosulphate.  The  out¬ 
cry  raised  by  the  photographic  press  against  the  use  of  this  substance 
has  probably  led  to  its  abandonment,  at  least  for  photographic 
purposes.  Many  photographers,  however,  prefer  to  mount  their  pro¬ 
ductions  upon  cards  made  from  unbleached  pulp,  with  an  enamelled 
surface  of  permanent  white  pigment. 

The  suitability  of  this  white  pigment  depends  chiefly  upon  its 
opacity  or  body,  as  it  is  technically  called.  Some  white  pigments, 
such  as  magnesia,  transmit  more  light  than  they  reflect,  and  are  use¬ 
less  in  the  production  of  enamel  papers ;  while  one  of  the  most 
opaque  white  substances  known,  lead  carbonate,  is  not  suitable  as  a 
photographic  pigment  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  darken  by 
sulphurisation  in  an  impure  atmosphere.  Baryta  white,  or  barium 
sulphate,  is  a  constituent  of  many  enamel  papers,  either  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  either  kaolin  or  plaster  of  Paris.  All  other  white 
pigments  in  common  use,  with  the  exception  of  Chinese  white,  an 
oxide  of  zinc,  contain  variable  proportions  of  lead  compounds,  and 
are  therefore  objectionable  for  photographic  use.  A  substitute  for 
white  lead,  which  is  claimed  to  have  even  a  greater  covering  power 
than  that  substance,  is  made  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  zinc 
sulphate  with  a  soluble  sulphide.  The  resulting  zinc  sulphide  is 
calcined  and  stirred  at  a  red  heat,  and  washed  when  still  hot  by  cold 
water.  The  result  is  an  oxysulphide  of  varying  composition,  which 
is  not  only  non -poisonous  but  is  unaffected  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.* 

The  question  of  enamel  surface  papers  loaded  with  white  pigment 
is  of  increasing  importance  in  connexion  with  reproductions  from 
process  blocks,  as  the  finest  results  can  only  be  secured  by  the  care¬ 
ful  selection  of  a  suitable  paper.  White  pigments  are  also  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  ivory  surfaces,  which  can  be  made 
by  mixing  finely  divided  barium  sulphate  with  gelatine  or  albumen, 
and  compressing  the  mixtures  into  sheets,  which  are  then,  dried  and 
polished. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  colours  in  papers  is  the 
tendency  to  discolouration.  Mr.  Sawyer  has  said  that  the  Autotype 
Company  has  found  it  practically  impossible  to  find  a  paper  which 
does  not  change  its  tint  by  age  and  exposure  to  light.  This  may  be 
due  to  several  causes. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  practice  of  some  paper-makers  to 
*  Pkipson,  British  Association  Reports ,  Dublin,  1878. 
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correct  a  yellow  pulp  by  the  addition  of  an  aniline  dye,  the  sub¬ 
sequent  fading  of  which  obviously  causes  the  yellowness  to  reappear. 
Another  cause  of  discolouration  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  certain 
vegetable  fibres,  sueh  as  esparto  or  wood  pulp  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  It  is  said  that  some  foreign-made  papers  and  mounts  are 
especially  liable  to  discolouration  from  this  cause.  The  pulp  from 
these  sources  is  liable  to  contain  portions  of  the  incrusting  matter 
of  pine  wood,  which  is  well  known  to  darken  in  sunlight.  Rag 
papers  seldom  darken.  It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to  mention 
certain  tests  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  detection  of  this 
evil.  The  presence  of  the  light-sensitive  incrusting  matter  in  paper 
may  be  recognised  by  immersion  in  an  acid  solution  of  commercial 
aniline,  containing — 

Aniline . . .  2  ounces. 

Hydrochloric  acid  . . . . 3  „ 

Water  .  1  pint. 

On  exposure  to  the  air,  a  yellow  tint  appears  in  the  presence  of  the 
objectionable  substance.  The  characteristic  tints  which  wood  paper 
assumes  with  various  reagents  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  rag 
papers.  Thus,  with  orcine  a  dark  red  is  produced,  resorcine  and 
phenol  produce  shades  of  green,  and  phloroglucine  a  blue  violet  tint. 

The  whole  question  of  photographic  paper  is  of  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  and  importance.  In  more  than  one  instance  a  faulty  paper  has 
damaged  the  reputation  of  photographic  processes  for  permanence 
and  stability.  J.  Vincent  Elsden. 


■  ■  •» - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORKERS  AT  WORK. 

VI. — Messes.  B.  J.  Edwaeds  at  Hackney. 

“  A  hive  of  photographic  industry  ”  is  a  term  that  possibly  not  inaptly 
describes  the  well-known  establishment  of  Messrs.  B.  J.  Edwards  &  Co., 
in  The  Grove,  Hackney.  Our  pages  for  very  many  years  past  bear  witness 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Edwards  is  a  man  of  considerable  inventive  ingenuity, 
and  a  couple  of  hours  passed  in  his  society  prove  handsomely  corrobora¬ 
tive  of  the  fact. 

“This  ”  says  Mr.  Edwards  to  us,  “  is  called  ‘  my  cupboard.’  ”  We  are 
standing  in  the  private  offioe,  and  from  the  said  cupboard,  whose 
spaciousness  at  once  excites  our  envy,  Mr.  Edwards  takes  the  camera  for 
making  photo- chromoscopic  negatives  that  has  recently  been  described  in 
our  columns.  At  first  sight  the  instrument  bears  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  hand  camera  with  a  reflector  on  the  top  ;  closer  inspection, 
however,  reveals  the  faot,  that,  small  as  it  appears,  it  gives  facilities  for 
the  simultaneous  exposure  of  the  three-colour  sensation  negatives  required 
by  the  process.  Inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  lens  are  two  silvered  mirrors  ; 
the  first  surfaces  reflect  the  images  for  two  of  the  colour  sensations  in  a 
vertical  direction,  dark  slides  for  the  plates  and  grooves  for  the  colour 
scrfeens  being  placed  in  situ,  while  the  plate  and  screen  for  the  third 
negative  occupy  the  usual  position  at  the  rear  of  the  camera.  The 
apparatus,  as  our  readers  have  already  been  informed,  is  adaptable  for 
viewing  the  positives.  The  “  cupboard  ”  shelters  many  other  evidences 
of  industry  which  time  did  not  allow  us  to  examine  closely. 

With  a  glance  at  the  well-filled  and  workmanlike  workshop  of  Mr. 
Edwards,  we  pass  to  the  laboratory,  and  in  the  intervals  of  a  discussion 
on  some  aspeots  of  the  evergreen  subject  of  development,  we  have  leisure 
to  note  the  ingenious  method  of  speed-testing  adopted  for  arriving  at 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  plates.  Another  interesting  room  is  that  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  the  varnishes,  developing,  and  other  solutions, 
which  apparently  issue  in  large  quantities  from  Messrs.  Edwards’s 
establishment. 

The  oft-times  asked  question  as  to  whether  albumen  has  received  its 
death-blow  again  occurs  to  us  when  we  arrive  at  a  large  room  illuminated 
by  a  pale  yellow  light  which  is  set  aside  for  the  flotation  of  albumenised 
paper.  In  answer  to  a  question,  we  learn  that  a  considerable  demand  still 
exists  for  this  printing  surfaoe,  and  that  Mr.  Edwards  includes  himself 
among  those,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  who  think  that  the  manipulative 
advantages  and  the  quality  of  the  results  yielded  by  albumen  paper  will 
assure  it  considerable  use  by  photographers  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  glass-cleaning  r6om,  and  other  portions  of 
he  works,  we  ultimately  find  ourselves  in  the  coating  room,  which  is 
built  underground.  We  have  been  in  many  plate-coating  rooms,  but 
never  in  one  as  “  safe  ”  on  the  score  of  illumination  as  that  of  Messrs-  | 
Edwards.  The  souroes  of  light  appear  to  be  placed  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  emulsion  and  the  coating  machine  ;  they  consist  of  gas  jets 
shielded  by  deep  ruby  chimneys.  Remarking  upon  the  extreme  gloom  of 


the  coating  room,  we  are  informed  that  Snap-shot  Isoohromatic  plates  are 
to  be  coated ;  and,  for  our  edification,  a  batch  is  coated,  and  we  have 
occasion  to  note  with  what  evenness  the  emulsion  is  placed  on  the  glass 
by  the  well-known  Edwards’s  coating  machine,  over  twenty  of  which  we 
incidentally  learn  are  in  use  by  plate-makers  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  coated  plates,  as  is  well  known,  travel  on  endless  bands 
over  water  and  under  ice  trays,  and,  by  the  time  they  reach  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  machine,  the  emulsion  is  set  and  the  plates  are  placed  in 
racks  for  transport  to  the  drying  room. 

Of  late  years  a  new  department  has  been  added  to  Messrs.  Edwards’s 
business,  namely,  the  manufacture  of  light  metal,  double  dark  slides, 
and  tripod  stands,  to  both  of  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  referred. 
The  portions  of  the  premises  set  apart  for  the  evolution  of  these  items  of 
apparatus  supply  to  any  one  of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind  most  inter¬ 
esting  food  for  reflection. 

The  presses  and  tools  for  such  an  apparently  simple  piece  of  apparatus 
as  a  metal  double  dark  slide  have  to  be  specially  made,  and  cost,  we  learn, 
not  without  surprise,  some  hundreds  of  pounds.  Both  tinned  steel  and 
aluminium  are  employed  for  the  parts,  and  to  complete  one  frame  no  less 
than  forty-three  distinct  mechanical  movements  are  necessary.  The  plain 
sheet  of  metal  is  first  of  all  given  a  certain  irregular  figure,  and  then  a 
long  series  of  patterns  are  employed  to  turn  it  into  the  shape  and  inter¬ 
relationship  it  is  to  ultimately  occupy.  Some  of  these  movements  we 
were  permitted  to  observe,  and  the  amount  of  ingenuity  brought  to  bear 
in  the  details  of  the  construction  surprised  us.  In  like  manner  the 
light  metal  stands,  to  which  we,  only  the  other  day  made  reference,  enter 
the  workshops,  so  to  say,  as  plain  sheets  of  metal,  and  are  stamped  into 
shape,  jointed,  enamelled,  and  finished  under  the  one  roof. 

Mr.  Edwards  is  confident  that  his  three-colour  camera,  when  it  is 
commercially  ready,  will  not  present  any  great  difficulty  in  working,  and 
he  is  hopeful  of  being  able  to  provide  a  process  which  will  enable  the 
three  negatives  to  be  utilised  for  colour-printing  purposes  on  paper.  We 
finally  quit  the  Grove  with  the  persuasion  that  the  present  position  of 
the  busy  firm  of  B.  J.  Edwards  &  Co.  is  due  to  unremitting  effort  and 
hard  work,  which  are  the  secrets  of  success. 

/  - - 

A  SIMULTANEOUS  PRINTING  AND  TONING  PROCESS. 

This  is  the  invention  of  Messrs.  Paul  Emil  Schoenfelder  &  Emil  Kehle, 
who  state  that  its  object  is  to  provide  a  chemical  compound  or  composi¬ 
tion  for  the  preparation  of  paper,  especially  glazed  paper,  porcelain,  or 
any  other  suitable  material,  on  which  photographic  prints  are  to  be 
made  from  a  negative  plate,  whereby  the  toning  of  the  picture  is  accom¬ 
plished  simultaneously  with  the  printing,  and  thus  the  subjecting  of  the 
print,  after  it  is  made,  to  a  separate  toning  bath,  is  fully  avoided. 

The  composition  consists  of  the  following  ingredients,  combined  in  the 
proportions  stated,  and  which  we  will  call  stock  or  ground  solutions, 
viz. : — 

Stock  Solution  A. 

Collodion. 

Pyroxyline . . . 300  grains. 

Ether  . 1  pound. 

Alcohol  (absolute) . . .  1  ,, 

Stock  Solution  B. 

Fifteen  grains  of  chloride  of  a  metal  of  the  platina  class, 
such  as  chloride  of  gold,  of  iridium,  of  rhodium,  of  osmium, 
of  palladium,  or  of  platinum, 

Said  fifteen  grains  of  chloride  being  dissolved  in  half  an 
ounce  of  alcohol  (forty  per  cent.). 

From  the  stock  solution  A  one  and  a  half  ounces  is  thoroughly  mixed 
with  ten  drops  of  stock  solution  B,  and  the  following  ingredients  are 
added  in  the  proportions  stated,  viz.  : — 

(a.)  Three  grains  of  an  organic  acid,  such  as  citrio  acid  (tartaric  acid, 
formic  acid,  &c.),  which  is  dissolved  before  mixing  with  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  in  three  drops  of  alcohol. 

(6.)  Fifteen  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  its  equivalent,  first  dissolvad 
in  fifty  drops  of  forty  per  cent,  alcohol. 

(c.)  One  and  a  half  grains  of  a  chloride — such  as  chloride  of  strontium, 
or  of  barium,  or  of  zirconia — dissolved,  before  mixing  with  the  other 
ingredients,  in  three  drops  of  forty  per  cent,  alcohol ;  and — 

( d ).  Two  drops  of  a  softening  chemical,  suoh  as  glycerine  or  castor  oil. 

The  above  emulsion  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  material  on  which 
the  picture  or  photograph  is  to  be  printed. 

The  surface  must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  using. 

After  the  print  has  been  made,  it  is  given  a  bath  in  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  one  part  to  fifteen  parts  of  water,  in  which  bath  it 
remains  until  all  superfluous  chemicals  have  been  removed  from  the 
picture  (about  five  minutes),  when  it  is  taken  out  aud  thoroughly  washed 
in  clean  water. 
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The  picture  is  then  ready  for  mounting,  and  does  not  require  any 
additional  toning,  as  the  toning  has  been  accomplished  simultaneously 
with  the  printing,  and  it  has  a  superior  finish,  that  will  not  fade  or 
turn  yellow  by  being  exposed  to  light. 

In  place  of  stock  solution  A,  a  solution  can  be  used  composed  of 
gelatine  one  part  and  water  three  parts,  in  which  case  the  ingredients 
mentioned  under  a,  6,  and  c  are  dissolved  in  water  instead  of  alcohol. 

The  claims  are : — 

1.  A  chemical  composition  to  be  used  for  preparing  the  surface  of 
suitable  material  for  photographic  purposes,  consisting  of  a  chloride  of 
metal  of  the  platinum  class*,  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  its  equivalent,  a 
holding  substance,  and  an  organic  acid,  such  as  citric  acid. 

2.  A  chemical  composition  to  be  used  for  preparing  the  surface  of 
suitable  material  for  photographic  prints,  consisting  of  a  salt  of  a  metal 
of  the  platinum  class,  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  its  equivalent,  a  holding 
substance,  such  as  collodion,  an  organic  acid,  such  as  citric  acid,  and 
glycerine  or  its  equivalent. 

3.  A  chemical  composition  to  be  used  for  preparing  the  surface  of 
suitable  material  for  photographic  prints,  consisting  of  a  holding  sub¬ 
stance,  such  as  collodion,  a  salt  of  a  metal  of  the  platinum  class,  of 
nitrate  of  silver  or  its  equivalent,  a  chloride,  such  as  chloride  of  strontium, 
a  softening  ingredient,  such  as  glycerine,  an  organic  acid,  such  as  citric 
acid. 


THE  W.  H.  HARRISON  FUND  APPEAL. 


Amount  acknowledged  last  week 
Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Cook 


Dr.  Wm.  Huggins,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  Wyld  . 


£  t.  d. 
79  14  6 
10  0 
10  0 
10  0 


£82  4  6 

Further  donations  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by 

Fredk.  H.  V ablet,  82,  Newington  Green-road,  London,  N. 
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%*  In  this  column  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages ,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 


Cleaning  Old  Negative  Glass.  (To  W.  Howard).— If  the 
negatives  are  not  varnished,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  strip  them 
in  the  ordinary  way  with  weak  hydrofluoric  acid  ;  this  will 
remove  the  film,  leaving  the  glass  quite  clean ;  if  the  negatives 
are  varnished,  the  varnish  must  first  be  removed  with  methy¬ 
lated  spirit.  W.  H.  will  also  find  that,  if  he  has  any  quantity  of 
plates,  the  films  are  well  worth  sending  to  the  refiners  for  the 
sake  of  the  silver  left  in  the  film. — W.  T. 

Portrait  Mounts. — F.  H.  writes  from  Cape  Town  :  “  Some  years 
ago,  when  over  in  England,  I  came  across  a  new  size  of  photo¬ 
graph  mount  which  I  should  like  to  introduce  as  a  novelty ; 
but  I  have  forgotten  what  it  was  called.  It  was  about  the  same 
length  as  a  cabinet,  but  much  narrower;  similar  in  shape  to, 
but  smaller  than,  the  imperial,  boudoir,  and  panel  shapes. 
Can  you  tell  me  if  it  is  an  article  of  commerce  still  F” — No  doubt, 
the  “  Malvern  ”  is  the  card  referred  to.  If  so,  it  can  most  likely 
be  obtained  of  Marion  &  Co.,  or  any  of  the  principal  dealers. 

Cleaning  Old  Negatives.  —  In  reply  to  W.  Howard,  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  the  best  way,  but  the  following  is  the  method  I 
always  adopt  for  removing  old  gelatine  films,  and  which  I  find 
the  quickest  and  most  convenient,  as  well  as  the  cleanest,  I 
have  tried.  Prepare  a  half-saturated  solution  of  alum — that  is 
to  say,  a  saturated  solution  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water,  and  add  to  it  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  one 
drachm  to  each  ounce.  Have  this  in  a  deep  dish,  and  immerse 
the  plates,  without  previous  wetting,  for  two  or  three  minutes 
— more  will  do  no  harm.  Take  them  out  singly,  and,  if  the 
fingers  be  at  all  tender,  rinse  off  the  acid  first,  and  then  com¬ 
mence  at  one  corner  and,  with  a  sort  of  rolling,  rubbing  action, 
remove  the  film  from  the  edges  of  the  glass.  When  it  is  once 
well  started,  it  may  he  peeled  off  with  the  greatest  ease  in  an 
unbroken  sheet,  leaving  the  glass  beautifully  clean.  Many 
plates  will  peel  easily  by  simple  immersion  in  water,  but  not  all. 
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The  alum  toughens  the  film,  and  the  acid  loosens  it  from  the 
glass  and  renders  all  perfectly  easy  ;  and  I  have  never  found 
any  plate,  however  developed,  refuse  to  part  with  its  film  under 
this  treatment. — Syntax. 

Green  Fog— Eder  Emulsion  says :  “ I  have  been  experimenting 
in  emulsion-making  and  for  simplicity,  and  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  prefer  Eder’s  ammonia-nitrate  process.  All  the  text¬ 
books  state  that  green  fog  depends  upon  the  gelatine  used,  in 
my  experiments  I  have  used  twenty  different  kinds  of  gelatine 
in  all  quantities  and  at  all  temperatures,  and  have  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  batch  that  does  not  give  green  fog  with  pvro- 
ammonia  developers.  I  feel  convinced  that  this  process  is  used 
commercially  in  such  a  manner  that  green  fog  is  avoided,  and 
should  be  obliged  for  any  hint  that  you  or  your  readers  could 
give  to  put  me  in  the  right  way  to  avoid  this  defect.” — Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  experienced  in  emulsion-makiDg  can  give  the 
desired  information. 

Cleaning  Old  Negative  Glass.  (To  W.  Howard). — I  find 
that  some  brands  of  plates  are  much  more  difficult  to  clean  than 
others,  but  fancy  that,  as  a  rule,  plates  that  have  been  coated 
with  a  rapid  emulsion  are  the  easiest  to  manage.  Sandell  plates 
are  certainly  the  most  difficult.  A  plate  cannot  be  cleaned  un¬ 
less  the  film  has  had  a  long  soaking.  I  find  the  best  way  is  to 
put  a  number  of  plates  in  the  developing  sink,  cover  them  with 
a  hot  and  strong  solution  of  washing  soda  and  soap,  and  leave 
them  all  night.  In  the  morning  the  films,  in  most  cases,  can  be 
easily  rubbed  off  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  any  th-S  will  not 
yield  to  this  treatment  are  not  worth  troubling  about.  Slight 
traces  of  gelatine  will  be  left  adhering  to  the  glass,  but  they  can 
be  cleaned  off  with  flannel  and  a  little  sapolio  or  sunlight  soap. 
A  final  rinsing  in  dilute  nitric  acid  is  desirable. — C.  Wklboiine 
Piper. 

Curious  Effect  of  Alum. — J.  B.  E.  says :  “  Having  run  out  of 
ordinary  alum  a  few  days  ago,  and  having  by  me  some  crystals 
labelled  ‘iron  alum/  I  used  some  of  these  instead  in  making  up 
a  ‘  hardening  ’  bath  for  some  freshly  developed  negatives,  as  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  all  the  alums  possess  the  property 
of  hardening  gelatine.  To  my  surprise,  on  treating  the  first 
negative,  the  image  almost  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  nothing 
but  a  faint  yellow  stain  where  it  had  been.  Needless  to  say,  I 
did  not  repeat  the  experiment.  The  salt  is  something  like 
ordinary  alum,  in  the  shape  of  crystals,  but  a  brownish-red 
colour,  and  quite  without  smell.  Can  you  give  auy  explana¬ 
tion  as  to  what  it  is  ?” — The  salt  is,  no  doubt,  what  it  purports 
to  be — iron  alum.  In  this  case,  most  probably  the  ammonia 
compound,  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  ammonia  (ferric).  Our 
correspondent  is  quite  right  with  regard  to  its  hardening 
properties  upon  gelatine,  but  he  reckoned  without  its  solvent 
action  on  metallic  silver,  which  was  the  reason  of  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  image. 

Reproducing  Negatives. — I  think  the  following  plan  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  J.  Hastie.  Select  a  good  sample  of  Rives’ 
albumeuised  paper  and  float  it,  reverse  side  downwards,  on  a 
fifty  or  sixty-grain  bath  for  a  somewhat  longer  time  than  would 
be  necessary  for  ordinary  purposes.  For  ordinary  printing  what 
is  required  is  to  keep  the  image  as  much  as  possible  upon  the 
surface  of  the  albumen,  in  order  to  secure  brilliancy,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  short  floating  is  best ;  but,  for  our  present  re¬ 
quirements,  a  belter  result  accrues  from  th'e  formation  of  the 
image  in  the  body  of  the  paper.  Consequently  the  latter  is 
floated  on  its  back  for  a  long  enough  period  to  draw  the  chloride 
from  the  albumen  into  the  pores  of  the  paper.  Four  or  five 
minutes  will  usually  be  sufficient.  The  printing  may  be  done 
upon  either  side  of  the  paper,  but  if  from  the  albumen  side  there 
will  be  scarcely  any  surface  image.  In  any  case,  however,  the 
printing  must  be  judged  by  transmitted  light,  so  that  the  sur¬ 
face  image  is  of  no  importance.  Print  very  deeply,  until  the 
highest  lights  are  tinted,  wash  and  fix  in  clean  hypo  without 
toning.  The  image  may  be  toned,  if  that  course  be  preferred  ; 
but  it  is  a  needless  expenditure  of  gold.  In  that  case  the 
printing  need  not  be  carried  quite  so  far.  When  fixed,  wash 
well,  dry,  and,  if  rapidity  of  printing  be  desired,  apply  wax,  oil, 
or  vaseline,  to  the  back  of  the  print,  which  at  this  stage  should 
appear  on  the  surface  hopelessly  over-printed,  but  show  a  strong 
clear  image  by  transparency.  Now  repeat  the  operation,  using 
this  print  as  the  cliche,  and  the  result  will  be  a  negative  that  is 
printable  from  either  side,  and,  if  properly  done,  will  give  proofs 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  original. — Syntax. 
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Photographic  Amusements. 

By  Walter  E.  Woodbury.  New  York:  The  Scovill  &  Adams  Co. 

Mr.  Woodbury  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  a  variety  of 
sources  for  the  contents  of  this  entertaining  volume,  which  sets 
forth,  so  to  say,  the  art  and  mystery  of  trick  photography.  Multi¬ 
photography,  spirit  photography,  silhouettes,  caricature  photographs, 
distorted  images,  freak  pictures  by  successive  exposures,  artificial 
mirages  by  photography,  composite  photographs,  and  “  doubles,”  are 
only  a  few  of  the  subjects  dealt  with.  We  can  fairly  say  that  the 
book  well  redeems  its  title,  and  supplies  a  fund  of  amusement  in 
producing,  to  quote  Mr.  Woodbury,  “  a  number  of  novel  and  curious 
effects  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  the  camera.”  For  all 
that,  we  beg  to  be  allowed  to  demur  to  the  inclusion  of  telephoto¬ 
graphy,  lightning  photography,  instantaneous  photography,  direct 
positives  in  the  camera  by  the  thiosinamine  process,  and  the  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid  method  of  enlarging,  in  a  volume  avowedly  compiled  to 
entertain  and  amuse.  They  strike  us  as  being  uncommonly  serious 
branches  of  photography.  However,  the  book  is  very  well  illus¬ 
trated,  and,  on  that  and  other  grounds,  much  may  be  forgiven  it. 


Sample  Books  of  Carbon  Tints. 

Thomas  Illingworth  &  Co.,  Willesden  Junction. 

Messrs.  Illingworth  send  us  a  book  of  sample  tints  used  as  speci¬ 
mens  for  their  carbon  enlargements,  which  they  are  issuing  to  their 
customers.  The  prints,  as  such,  are  admirable  examples  of  the 
process,  and  the  idea  of  so  issuing  them  is  both  good  and  novel. 


The  “  Shashin-Sowa”  Photographer's  Pocket  Book. 

The  Shashin-Sowa,  Tokyo. 

Our  contemporary  has  issued  a  neat  little  pocket  note  book.  Space 
is  provided  for  photographic  memoranda,  and  probably  a  great  deal 
of  information  on  photographic  matters  is  given — in  Japanese. 
However,  there  are  occasional  oases  in  the  desert,  for  here  and  there 
we  come  across  lists  of  chemicals,  diaphragm  numbers,  and  so  forth, 
which  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  information  is  really  and 
truly  photographic.  We  welcome,  even  if  we  don’t  wholly  under¬ 
stand,  the  latest  photographic  note  book. 


Exposure  Tables  for  Photographers  in  India  and  the  Far 

East. 

By  George  Ewing.  Calcutta :  Thacker,  Spink,  &  Co. 

Mr.  Ewing's  contributions  to  our  contemporary,  The  Journal  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  India ,  are  always  marked  by  undoubted 
practical  knowledge ;  and  he  has  evidently  been  at  great  pains  in 
compiling  the  tables  in  this  book.  They  are  calculated  for  the 
various  months  between  N.  latitudes  30°  and  23°,  and  for  near  the 
equator,  and  should  be  useful  to  eastern  photographers,  as  they  are 
obviously  the  outcome  of  much  conscientious  work. 


Rouch’s  Eureka  Hand  Camera— Half-plate  Size. 

\V.  W.  Rouch  &  Co.,  161,  Strand. 

There  evidently  exists  a  demand  for  hand  cameras  constructed  to 
carry  plates  larger  than  quarter- pi  ate  size,  for  Messrs.  W.  W. 
Rouch  &  Co.  are  introducing  a  half-plate  hand  camera  on  their  well- 
known  Eureka  design,  and  have  submitted  it  to  us  for  inspection. 
When  closed,  its  dimensions  are  9x7x6 — a  by  no  means  large 
size.  It  is  beautifully  made  in  mahogany,  and,  if  occasion  arises,  it 
can  be  used  on  a  stand,  as  it  takes  dark  slides  and  a  focussing  screen. 
Ordinarily,  however,  it  is  fitted  with  the  firm’s  Eureka  changing 
back,  which  has  been  favourably  known  for  several  years.  The  lens 
is  a  rectilinear  of  1\  inches  focus,  and  a  Thornton-Pickard  time  and 
instantaneous  shutter  is  employed,  the  speed  of  which  is  regulated 
from  underneath  the  camera,  the  speed  dial  showing  on  the  top. 
The  release  is  effected  by  pressure  upon  a  metal  pin,  and  two 
bright  finders  are  fitted  to  the  camera,  which  is  focussed  by  means 
of  a  milled-head  screw  adjustment,  a  focussing  scale  being  affixed  to 
the  side  of  the  instrument.  The  half-plate  Eureka  has  been  in 
successful  use  for  some  time.  It  is  a  thoroughly  useful  and  well- 
made  instrument  and  deserves  to  be  popular. 


The  Manx  Stand. 

The  Sciopticon  Company,  10,  High  bury -qua  dr  ant,  N. 

Many  of  our  older  readers  will  learn,  we  are  sure,  with  interest 
that  the  Sciopticon  Company,  of  which  the  late  George  Smith  (a 
name  once  very  prominent  and  respected  in  photographic  circles) 
was  the  moving  spirit,  are  continuing  the  preparation  and  sale  or 
the  special  productions  for  which  it  has  "been  long  noted.  We 
observe,  from  the  catalogue  before  us,  that  a  lengthy  list  of  slides  by 
the  incomparably  beautiful  Woodbury  process  is  given,  and  that 
the  Sciopticon  lantern,  the  Woodbury  photometer,  and  many  other 
useful  items  are  described. 

The  Manx  tripod  stand,  here  illustrated,  has  ever  been  a  favourite- 
with  tourist  photographers,  and  well  merits  that  favour.  Fully 


opened,  its  height  is  5  feet;  closed,  the  measurement  is  2  feet  $ 
inches,  its  weight  being  only  H  lbs.  When  drawn  out,  the  brass 
holders  (shown)  secure  it  in  position,  and  impart  to  it  very  great 
rigidity.  Its  lightness,  rigidity,  and  simplicity  of  construction  con¬ 
stitute"  the  “  Manx  ”  stand  an  ideal  addition  to  the  apparatus  of  the- 
tourist  photographer.  _ 

Catalogues  Received. 

Louis  Gandolfi,  752,  Old  Kent-road. 

Mr.  Gandolfi  devotes  himself  to  the  manufacture  of  cameras  and 
other  items  of  photographic  apparatus,  which,  from  his  list  appear  tc 
be  good  and  cheap.  _ 

Harrington  &  Co.,  66,  King-street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before,  a  photographic  dealer's 
catalogue  from  “  down  under,”  and,  on  turning  over  Messrs. 
Harrington’s  well-printed  volume  of  192  pages,  we  realise  how 
much  antipodean  photography  depends  upon  home  products,  most  of 
the  goods  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  emanating  from  the  old 
country.  This,  however,  by  the  way.  The  catalogue  contains  much, 
useful  information  on  technical  subjects,  and  in  other  respects  is  an 
excellent  production,  which  is,  doubtless,  much  appreciated  by- 
Australian  photographers. 


W.  I.  Chadwick,  2,  St.  Mary’s-street,  Manchester. 

Mr.  Chadwick’s  newest  list  is  devoted  to  radiography,  for  which 
purpose  illustrations  and  prices  of  coils,  vacuum  tubes,  fluorescent 
screens,  &c.,  are  here  set  forth. 


Newton  &  Co.,  3,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Newton,  as  is  well  known,  have  specially  addressed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  supply  of  radiographic  apparatus,  and  their  list  deals 
with  tubes,  coils,  screens,  and  other  requirements  of  the  “  new  'r 
photographer. 

Ausfuhrliches  Handbuch  der  Photographie. 

(2  Auflage.  Siebentes  Heft.  II.  Band,  2  Heft.) 

Dr.  Josef  Maria  Edkr.  Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle-a-S. 

This  volume  of  Ur.  Eder’s  complete  guide  to  photography  deals  with 
the  wet-collodion  process  in  all  its  branches,  including  ferrotype  and 
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the  production  of  negatives  for  process  work.  It  is  characterised 
throughout  by  Dr.  Eder’s  thoroughness  and  wide  research.  The 
book  will  be  of  especial  value  to  the  process-worker,  giving,  as  it 
does,  the  scientific  principles  involved  in  the  use  of  the  screen  and 
stops  of  different  forms.  Short  practical  rules  are  also  given  for 
their  use, 

Kunstlerische  Photographie. 

By  J.  Raphaels.  Ed.  Liesegar.g,  Dusseldorf. 

This  work  may  be  compared  to  some  extent  with  Dr.  Emerson’s 
noteworthy  treatise  on  Naturalistic  Photography,  and  may  probably 
attain  an  analogous  position  in  German  photographic  literature. 
The  author’s  standard  is,  that  a  photograph,  for  other  than  scientific 
purposes,  should  give  an  impression  to  the  eye  similar  to  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  copy  of  a  true  work  of  art.  In  other  words,  photographs 
should  resemble  photogravures  of  paintings  of  the  highest  order. 
The  writer  not  only  treats  of  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  subject,  but.  in 
the  second  division,  enters  into  the  technical,  and,  unlike  Dr. 
Emerson,  recommends  the  photographer  to  avail  himself  of  the 
many  devices  by  which  negatives  and  prints  can  be  modified  to  suit 
the  desired  end.  The  book  has  for  frontispiece  Dr.  Emerson’s  well- 
known  picture,  the  East  Anglian  study  of  Ploughing. 


Die  Zinkatzung. 

By  Jacob  Husnxk.  A.  Hartleben,  Vienna. 

A  second  edition  of  this  work  has  just  been  published,  and  the  clear 
and  systematic  treatment  of  the  subject  cannot  but  add  to  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  author  as  a  teacher  and  craftsman.  The  first  part  deals 
with  the  history  of  chemical  engraving,  and  describes  in  a  lucid 
manner  the  various  processes  involved  in  photo-zincography.  The 
second  part  treats  of  the  various  tools  and  materials  employed.  In 
this  edition  the  author  includes  descriptions  of  the  different  routing 
machines,  which  now  play  an  important  part  in  this  branch  of  work. 
There  are  also  some  illustrations  showing  the  capacity  of  zinco¬ 
graphy  as  a  graphic  art.  It  is  a  valuable  guide  and  reference  book 
to  those  engaged  in  this  branch  of  photo-engraviDg. 


fictng  antr  Hotfg. 


Royal  Photographic  Society. — Technical  Meeting,  Tuesday,  June  23, 
at  eight  p.m.  A  Practical  Demonstration  of  Colour-screen  Making  and 
Testing ,  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives. 

Leytonstone  Camera  Club. — A  Cycling  Section  having  been  formed  in 
connexion  with  this  Club,  it  has  been  decided  to  admit  all  persons  joining  as 
members  on  or  before  the  annual  general  meeting,  June  24,  without  entrance 
fee.  Annual  subscription  5s. 

The  Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Andertou’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. ,  at  eight  o’clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  June  24.  Subject  for  discussion,  Toning  Silver 
Prints.  Visitors  are  always  welcomed  by  the  members. 

The  New  Photography.— -Tylar’s  light-tight  bags  are  being  supplied  in 
la  g<-  quantities,  both  to  the  professors  at  home  and  on  the  Continent,  for 
containing  plates  and  films  for  radiograph  experiments.  When  used  with'  a 
celluloid  film,  they  can  be  bound  round  a  limb,  giving  closer  contact  and 
better  results.  • 

The  following  are  the  awards  in  the  competition  for  negatives  on  “Gem” 
Portrait  Plates  by  professional  photographers  :  1st  prize,  Miss  Gertrude  Reston, 
The  Studio,  Stretford,  Manchester  ;  2nd,  G.  E.  Stone,  25,  Farringdon-street, 
New  Swindon  ;  3rd  and  4th,  divided  between  B.  T.  Ord,  38,  Derwentwater- 
road,  Gateshead,  and  W.  Hillman,  South-beach  Studio,  Pwllheli. 

In  a  late  paper  in  the  Comptes  Rendus  on  the  products  of  combustion  of  an 
acetylene  burner,  and  explosive  mixtures  of  acetylene  and  air,  M.  M. 
Grehant  states  that  the  combustion  of  acetylene  gas  in  an  ordinary  fishtail 
burner  is  complete,  the  products  not  comprising  the  least  trace  of  a  com¬ 
bustible  gas  containing  carbon.  With  mixtures  of  acetylene  and  air,  the 
most  violent  explosion  was  produced  when  the  volume  of  air  was  nine  times 
that  of  the  acetylene. 

“For  nearly  half  a  century,”  says  the  Chemical  Netcs,  “there  has  been  an 
active  search  for  a  true  method  of  photography  in  colours — some  process  for 
obtaining  at  once,  without  any  “hand-work”  etching  and  the  like  cau 
produce  on  the  sensitive  plate,  the  reproduction,  eg.,  of  a  sunstt  sky  in  its 
natural  colours,  and  which  shall  not  be  liable  to  fade.  The  very  fact  that, 
alter  thousands  of  experiments,  we  are  little,  if  any,  nearer  the  mark  than  in 
the  days  of  Fox  Talbot — the  very  fact  of  such  prolonged  failure  is  dis¬ 
couraging,  and  no  less  so  are  the  attempts  at  obtaining  coloured  results  in  a 
roundabout  and  partially  mechanical  manner.  Nevertheless,  hope  and  effort 
should  not  be  abandoned.  Some  day  objects  may  be  reproduced  by  a  pure 
photo-chemical  process,  and  we  may  then  bow  the  hand  work  out  of  court.” 


At  the  Reception  in  aid  of  Guy’s  Hospital  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  on 
Wednesday,  June  10.  a  demonstration  of  the  X  rays  was  given  by  Mr.  Le 
Conteurand  Messrs.  Houghton  &  Son,  with  apparatus  supplied  by  tbe  latter. 
A  very  successful  negative  was  taken  of  the  hand  of  1I.K.U.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  took  great  interest  in  the  apparatus,  this  being  the  first  tinn-  he 
has  seen  a  demonstration  of  the  Rftntgen  rays.  Messrs.  Houghton  il  S  m 
live  complete  apparatus  at  work,  and  Mr.  Joyce,  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Gray,  and 
Mr.  Martin  were  all  present  with  apparatus. 

“  Dr.  Baraduc  has  been  describing,  before  the  Paris  Medical  Society,  bi¬ 
system  of  photographing  thought.  The  images  which  he  obtained,”  says  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  “are  as  vague  as  his  theories, 
and  give  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  comic  criticism.  The  erudite  physii  fan 
that,  by  the  aid  of  his  hand  or  his  forehead,  he  can  project  his  thoughts  <>i 
ideas  on  a  photographic  plate  in  the  dark.  The  reproduced  figures  which  he 
showed  as  the  results  of  his  experiments  were  clouds,  dim  human  forms,  :v 
sort  of  cavern,  and  a  heart,  the  latter  being  the  monographic  outcome  of  the 
emotions  experienced  by  the  doctor,  who  is  evidently  pious,  after  he  had  been 
visiting  the  Church  of  the  Sacr.'-C<>ur  at  Montmartre.  With  the  help  of 
electricity,  he  also  obtained  other  effects,  but  he  maintains  that  tins  fol 
unnecessary  when  the  person  who  wishes  to  project  his  thoughts  on  a  plate  il 
a  being  of  potent  imagination  and  resolution.  Further  explanations  of  the 
doctor’s  theory' must  be  awaited  before  any  judgment  cau  be  pronounced  on 
the  value  of  his  thought  pictures.” 

Hair  Lines  and  Friction  Marks  on  Bromide  Paper.  —We  have  lately 
several  times  had  occasion  to  answer  questions  with  regard  to  the  removal  of 
the  line  hair  lines  and  friction  marks  which  occur  on  the  surface  of  bromide 
papers,'  and  especially  of  Nikko  paper.  These  marks  may  be  caused  by  the 
friction  of  one  sheet  over  another  when  withdrawing  them  from  a  packet,  or 
they  may  be  caused  by  rubbing  the  finger  or  nail  accidentally  over  the  sensitive 
surface.  The  harder  and  more  smooth  this  surface,  the  morr  easily  are  tho 
marks  produced.  Fortunately  their  removal  is  a  very  simple  matter,  as  they 
are  entirely  on  the  surface.  The  developed,  fixed,  alumed,  and  washed  prinu 
must  be  allowed  to  >lryr.  Then  soak  a  piece  of  cotton- wool  in  water  (or 
methylated  spirits,  though  this  does  not  work  quite  so  quickly),  and  squeeze 
it  out.  Proceed  to  wipe  over  the  surface  of  the  print  with  the  damp  cotton¬ 
wool  firmly  but  not  too  roughly.  Do  not  have  your  cotton-wool  too  wet,  as 
this  does  not  work  so  well.  Finally  wipe  the  whole  surface  over  with  a  wet 
clean  pad  of  cotton-wool.  When  dry,  the  prints  will  be  found  to  be  spotless 
and  perfect. — Kodak  News. 

Many  are  the  uses  to  which  the  RGntgen  ray’s  may  be  put.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  reserved  for  Miss  Frances  Willard,  "a  bright  and  shining  light  of 
transatlantic  temperance,  to  promise  the  enrolment  of  the  X  rays  beneath  the 
banner  of  militant  teetotalism.  One  has  heard,  says  the  Graphic,  of  the 
Awful  Warning,  that  is  to  say,  the  reclaimed  drunkard  who  thrills  a  teetotal 
audience  with  the  recital  of  his  past  alcoholic  achievements.  It  seems  that 
the  Awful  Warning  will  now  have  an  even  more  favourable  opportunity  of 
working  for  the  cause..  It  is  proposed  to  utilise  the  X  rays  “for  revealmg  the 
process  of  deterioration  as  it  develops,  drink  by  drink,  in  the  drunkard's 
stomach.”  This  should  be,  from  the  spectacular  as  w’ell  as  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view,  a  very  remarkable  experiment,  but  it  occurs  to  one  that  it  will 
take  rather  a  long  time  to  perform.  The  process  of  deterioration  as  produced 
by  a  succession  of  single  drinks,  is  not  rapid,  and  the  subject  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  will  have  to  take  a  good  many  before  he  gets  perceptibly  “  furtberer  ”  in 
any  sense  of  the  term.  Nevertheless,  the  Awful  Warning  will  have  an 
uncommonly  good  time  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that,  if  ever  the  Awful 
AVarning  succumbs  to  the  effects  of  his  zeal  for  temperance,  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  candidates  for  the  reversion  of  his  position  in  front  of  the  camera. 

“Ruling  Diffraction  Gratings. — ‘Rowland’s  grating’  is  made  by  ruling 
parallel  lines  on  a  concave  plate  of  w’hat  is  known  as  speculum  metal.  This 
metal,”  says  Appleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly,  “  is  an  alloy  of  two  parts 
copper  and  one  part  tin.  The  parallel  grooves  are  made  with  a  delicately  ad¬ 
justed  diamond  point.  The  machine  on  which  the  grating  was  made  was 
manufactured  after  eighteen  months’  hard  work  by  Theodore  C.  Schneider, 
the  machinist  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  from  the  designs  of,  and  by  pro¬ 
cesses  invented  by,  Professor  Rowland,  who  was  constantly  at  hand  to  direct 
every  movement.  This  machine  is  in  a  dark  vault  under  the  laboratory. 
AVhen  a  ‘grating’  is  being  made,  it  runs  night  and  day’.  The  vault  is  locked, 
and  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  it,  for  the  machine  is  so  sensitive  that  the- 
temperature  of  a  human  body  would  disarrange  it.  When  a  new  diamond 
point  is  being  tested,  as  is  now  the  case,  Professor  Rowland  will  permit  a  few 
people  to  visit  it.  Sir  William  Thomson,  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  Lord  Rayleigh, 
Professor  Ball,  Astronomer  Royal  of  Ireland,  the  late  Professor  Helmholtz,  of 
Berlin,  Professor  Mascart,  of  Paris,  and  Professor  Lemstrom,  of  Sweden,  are 
among  those  to  whom  this  courtesy  has  been  extended.  The  motive  power  of 
the  machine  is  an  hydraulic  engine.  The  water  is  kept  at  a  constant  height  in  a 
tank  near  the  roof,  to  ensure  unvarying  speed.  It  is  driven  by  a  belt  attached 
to  a  solid  brass  driving  wheel  on  the  machine.  A  crank  is  turned  by  the  same 
on  the  other  end  of  the  shaft.  This  crank  moves  the  carriage  that  conveys  the 
diamond  point  back  and  forth  over  the  surface  of  the  ‘  grating  ’  or  plate.  This 
carriage  rests  on  two  steel  ways,  which  are  flat  on  top  and  slanting  slightly 
outward,  so  that  there  are  three  points  on  one  way’  or  rail  on  which  the 
carriage  rests.  These  ‘  ways  ’  are  ground  so  as  to  make  them  as  nearly  accu¬ 
rate  as  possible  ;  but  they  cannot  be  made  perfect,  for  Mr.  Rowland  tested 
them  with  a  microscope  and  found  that  they  were  ‘out’— that  is,  not  exactly 
perfect — by  one  fifty-thousandth  of  an  inch.  He  did  not  attempt  to  improve 
them.” 

Tesla’s  New’  Light. — The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  of  May  21,  contains 
the  following  interesting  item  of  news  :  It  is  announced  that  Nikola  Tesla  has 
solved  the  problem  which  he  set  before  himself  many  years  ago,  aiid  which  may 
revolutionise  the  system  of  electric  lighting.  It  is,  electrical  experts  say,  the 
nearest  perfect  adaptation  of  the  great  force  of  nature  to  the  use  of  man.  In 
Mr.  Tesla’s  laboratory  in  Houston-street  is  a  bulb  not  more  than  three  inches 
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‘c  Fugth,  'which,  when  the  current  is  turned  into  it,  becomes  a  bulb 
of  light.  With  it  a  very  large  room  is  so  lighted  that  it  is  possible  to 
read  in  an)  corner.  Yet  this  is  done  without  the  attachments  neoessary  in 
existing  lights.  The  rays  are  so  strong  that  the  sharpest  photographs  may 
be  taken  by  them.  No  new  dynamo  is  required  to  produce  the  current. 
Inere  is  lao  danger  of  harmful  shock  in  its  use.  Stories  have  come  from 
time  to  time  from  Mr.  Tesla’s  laboratory  that  he  was  experimenting  on  a 
^  nr  m  Rumours  of  success  and  failure  have  followed  each  other, 

and  Mr.  Tesla  s  friends  were  inclined  to  doubt  that  he  would  succeed.  A 
had  dozen  times  the  discovery  was  on  his  firmer  tips,  only  to  elude  him,  but 
now  he  has  told  his  friends  of  his  success.  Mr,  Tesla  has  been  working  for 
m^ny  years  on  his  theory  of  the  necessity  and  practicability  of  the  conversion 
oi  electricity.  The  present  incandescent  light  gives  only  three  per  cent,  of 
illuminating  power;  the  other  ninety- seven  per  cent,  is  wasted  in  heat.  In 
•accordance  with  his  theories,  which  have  been  already  applied  successfully  to 
the  economical  transmission  of  the  electric  fluid,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
saving  of  some  of  this  wasted  energy  in  electric  light.  The  bulb  which  he  has 
perfected  gives  ten  per  cent,  of  light,  and  loses  ninety  per  cent,  of  energy. 
Mi,  lesla  declares  that  he  will,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  more  experiments  be 
able  to  produce  forty  per  cent,  of  light,  so  that  the  waste  will  be  reduced  to 
•only  sixty  per  cent.,  . or  thirty-seven  per  cent,  less  than  at  present.  The 
piiuciple  of  the  light  is  vibration.  The  illumination  is  secured  by  means  of 
what  Mr.  Tesla  terms  a  vibrator  within  a  bulb,  which  holds  the  vibrating 
aiee.ile  within  a  vacuum.  The  needle  vibrates  so  rapidly  that  the  figures  per 
second  sound  imaginary,  but  it  is  this  intensity  of  energy  which  gives  the  light 
us  brilliancy  and  its  apparent  steadiness.  The  lights  do  not  have  to  be 
renewed. 

Proportion,  as  Applied  to  Enlargement  and  Reduction.— Professional 
photographers  when  giving  orders  for  enlargements  are  not  at  all  times  suffi¬ 
ciently  definite  in  their  instructions  to  the  enlarger  to  enable  him  to  carry  out 
tueir  wishes  exactly,  and  it  is  found  out,  when  too  late,  that  the  result  is  not 
quite  what  was  expected.  Disappointment  is  often  experienced  through  the 
inability  of  the  photographer  to  sufficiently  allow  for  the  difference  in  the 
proportions  of  the  original  to  the  enlargement.  For  instance,  an  order  for  a 
-  x  lu  enlargement  is  given,  to  be  made  from  a  cabinet  print,  and  all  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  to  be  included.  The  order  is  executed  and  dispatched,  when,  forthwith 
ioC°ir.  aini  n  ,u  tbe  enlargement  measures  only  12  x  8#  instead  of 
,  x  i  andj  *s>  therefore,  of  no  use,  as  it  was  wanted  to  go  into  a  frame 
already  made  having  a  mount  with  an  opening  11x9.  To  prevent  these 
disappointments,  I  purpose  here  to  point  out  a  way  by  which  any  one  mav 
viiow  exactly  what  proportions  any  print  or  negative  will  have  when  enlarged. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  it  is  required  to  enlarge  a  cabinet  portrait  to  12x10* 
proceed,  first  of  alb  to  measure  off  the  full  size  of  the  cabinet  print  (5&  x  4)  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  how  draw  a  diagonal  line  from  the  left-hand  bottom  to  the 
i 'gkt-hand  top  corner,  continuing  the  line  for  about  16  inches  ;  then,  from  the 
iett-hand  bottom  corner,  continue  the  vertical  line  to  exactly  12  inches  hmh 
am.  horn  this  point  draw  another  line  at  right  angles  till  it  meets  the  diagonal 
liue,  a  measurement  of  this  line  will  show  the  width  given  by  the  cabinet 
fprmt  when  the  height  is  enlarged  to  12  inches,  viz.,  8f  inches.  This  explana¬ 
tion  may  appear  somewhat  complicated,  but  it  is  in  reality  very  simple,  and  is 
easily  proved  by  following  this  example  on  paper.  It  applies  to  any  size  and 
proportion.  In  the  Photographic  News  Year-Book  for  1880  I  gave  a  further 
SPPft*™  °f  nbliS  ?fmclPle’  w5uch  is  illustrated.  It  is  termed'  ‘  ‘  A  Measuring 
fthe  whole  thing  is  very  simple,  and  any  one  could  make  them  with  a 
oiwntff  wf  thin  cardboard.  The  great  advantage  of  these  masks  is,  that  the 
opening,  when  adjusted  to  the  desired  height,  will,  at  a  glance,  show  the  true 

^H°rtl0n+a-te  th  t  iat- WlH  be  included  in  the  enlargement.  For  cabinet¬ 
sized  negatives  the  openings  n  eed  not  be  larger  than  6x5,  which  will  of 
oui.>e,  answer  as  well  as  12x10,  and  be  more  easily  handled.  It  will  be 

omtffin  to  6txaqmaAk  WlUi  A  re(  |UiIed  for  sizes  that  do  not  bear  the  3™e  pro- 
?°r  ‘r  “  A  6  An  A,?askRfor  Dstance’  Wlth  an  opening  10  x  8,  will  also  suit 
+•'  ‘  A  A  r  d  x  1.6,  as  tbe  re  atl0a  m  each  case  is  as  5  is  to  4.  The  propor- 
-h°A°fA  A5  W1  JfA  l0T  \2  X  ?!  *’  and  18  x  15<  and  24  x  20,  because  the  Are  in 
i,h.  proportion  ot  6  to  5.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  large  number  of  masks 
wih  not  be  required  to  take  all  f  h  visual  sizes.  In  copying  a  painting,  R  is 
sometimes  useful  to  know  what  tlv  width  of  it  will  be  whin  the  base  line  is 
reduced  to  any  given  length.  Stretch  a  thread  diagonally  across  the  picture 
SlW  corners.  Ma’.k  the  required  base  line,  from  the  lowest  end  of 

'  Ad  witai!°Dog  the  bott.r'm  edge  of  painting;  then,  with  another  piece  of 
.bread,  with  a  weight  at  one  end,  plumb  right  over  the  mark.  The  point 

]  1  Jr  A  ^T;Ar0SS  Wil1  always  be  tbe  PiCrnrtioriate  width.— H.  J.  Burton, 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


22. 


22 

23.. 


Name  of  Society. 


Babject. 


Bradford  f  C7l££ce  of  Apparatus,  Selection  of  Subject, 

nraarora .  4  Use  nj  Suing  Bach,  Ac.,  and  Exposure. 

!  (.  Walter  Booth. 

North  Middlesex .  i  Obser  ahons  on  Picture  Making.  F.  C 

Tilney. 

Ashton-under- Lyne .  J  Exhibition  of  Yiew3  of  Lichfield 

f  Cathedral. 

Architecture.  Charles  Morgan. 
Discussion  on  Printing. 

<  A  Practical  Demonstration  of  Colour. 
]  screen  Making  and  Testing.  F.  E 
Ires. 


. 1  Birmingham  Photo.  Society 

.  Hackney 


Royal  Photographic  Society 


27., 


Leytonstone  ...  . .1  Annual  General  Meeting. 

Photographic  Club .  Toning  Silver  Prints. 

Dondon  and  Provincial .  Annual  Meeting. 

Ashton- under-Lyne  .  J  Excursion  :  Middl°wood,  for  Poynton 

Pn-.,,,),  ,  ,  .  .  *  Bool.  Leader,  Miss  Marslaud. 

Borough  Polytechnic .  Excursion:  Eal.ng  and  District. 

Croydon  Camera  Club  .  ■  I  Excursion:  Epsom  Downs  Station,  for 

. :  (  He  dley,  &c.  Leader,  A.  W.  Hirst. 

Croydon  Microscopical  .  1 1  Excursion :  Staines  and  Chertsev. 

I  Leader,  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Leytonstone  ...  !  J  Excursion  :  Billericay.  Leader,  Dr 

. it  W.  P.  Turner. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

£5?  16> r -pboto-mechanical  Meeting, -Mr.  T.  Bola's,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  iu  the 

Mr.  E.  Sanger  Shepherd  read  a  paper  on 

Collodio-bromide  and  Transparencies  for  Photogravure. 

AAAAenCied  f°r  ?ho^°pravure,  he  said-  mast  possess  the  greatest  ran^e  of 
g  adation,  and  must  not  be  too  dense,  and,  when  a  negative  would  yield  °such 

case  m  aut-0t/pe  tlssue'  that  method  was  the  most  suitable.  Iu  the 

case  of  flat  or  over-intense  negatives,  however,  or  when  it  was  necessary  to 

S1Z6’  A6  bes^.means  of  obtaining  a  transparency  was  by  the  use  of 
collodion  emulsion  He  preferred  an  unwashed  emulsion,  with  an  excess  of 
bromide  with  which  the  coating  could  be  effected  in  a  fairly  bright  yellow 
libht,  the  plate  bemg  afterwards  washed  in  a  safer  light.  To’ make  ten 

ounces  of  emulsion  he  gave  the  following  formula 

Silver  nitrate  oro 

Water  .  .  A? 

Dissolve  by  heat  and  add 

Absolute  alcohol .  24  ounces 

Then  put  into  the  stock  bottle 

I:::;;;;;;:::;:;;;;;; . ; .  »«>*“• 


and  add  the  silver  solution  as  above. 
The  bromising  solution  was 


5  ounces, 


Patent  iietosb 


“  i°o10Sf-lPPliCati0nS  f0r  Pateats  were  made  hetween  June  3  and 


Pc'ARATUS. — No.  11,909. 
Complete  specification. 


interns.— No.  12,005. 
R.  Ehrlich/ 


Improvements  in  Photographic  Apparatus  ’ 
A.  E.  Dehnert  aud  K.  H.  G.  Hedwig. 

“  Improvements  iu  aud  relating  to  Magic  Lanterns.’ 


.’tters.  — No.  12,048.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Shutters.’ 
I .  M.  Mattioli. 


G.  J. 


bossing  Photographs. -No.  12,182.  “An  Improved  Method  of  Backing 
Embossed  Photographs,  Prints,  Cards,  or  other  Embossed  Articles.” 


>-  s 


H.  Piquet, 
vses.  — No.  12,219. 


■Improvements  in  Lenses.”  P.  Rudolph. 


AM/rWe  .  °-00gr*wS. 

.  .  .  ounces. 

all°W  tbe.emuI.sion  to  become  well  set,  and  then  plunge  the 
COld  water.and  Ieave  !t  until  all  greasiness  has  disappeared.  Expose 
about  the  same  as  for  wet  collodion  and  develop  with  pyro  and  ammonia  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Brooks.  For  ordinary  subjects,  the  best  intenXr  was 
Fnr^in^J1  A’/01"  bne  W0Jk’  tbe  lead  iutensifier  was  to  be  preferred 
avail!  nn  tbi51  Pboto^avure>  tb<-re  should  be  a  very  small  amount  of  dust 
thato  °h  A  Blatn  an j’  wbere  tbere  were  large  black  masses  without  detail 
nn  QV  U  i  b<3i  allo7?d  t0  take  care  of  themselves  in  etching,  being  worked 
afATvdSf  by  7h?5h  means  the  cbaracter  of  the  fine  lines  was  preserved 
In  very  delicate  work  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  very  fine  grain  and  plenty 

hit  !nbUt’  w,lthcoars.e  subjects,  it  was  possible  to  employ  two  grains,  first  with 
bitumen  and  then  with  resin.  He  never  used  a  substratum,  aud  found  that  a 
ri9mg,Tf  !?dlTubber  solution  was  quit,  sufficient  to  keep  the  film 
^°“sb,Ppi.Dg-  In  developing,  the  image  should  be  kept  as  thin  as  possible 
bei°p  obtained  by  intensifying  with  pyro  and  silver  for 
sulnhi  lf>  nf  nmr,tS’  °r  Wlt  1  terricyauide  Qf  lead  for  line  work,  treatment  with 
falPb‘A  of  ammonium  producing  a  deep  black,  which  would  not  print  through 
Of  Z  !  •  mirAeS  exP°sure  to  sunlight.  The  a  Idition  of  a  few  minims 
ohfa  n  b  1  u  S°1  tl0“  °J  erythrosme  to  the  emulsion  mdered  it  possible  to 
obtain  excellent  copies  irom  originals  on  yellow  mp  .  -od,  incases  where  the 

bywashin^in  wafef'  WUb  aniHae  dye'S  tbe  colour  could  be  removed 

siidIkA  '  A  De,bf,XHam  asked  whether  it  would  not  b  possible  to  obtain  a 
suitable  carbon  transparency  from  a  weak  negative  bv  means  of  intensification 
with  permanganate  of  potash  .- 

iR0MASiHEffrHfR?  said  a  S*uitable  resillt  could  b('  obtained  iu  that  manner,  but 
e  fanal  effect  ot  intensification  with  permanganate  w.s  .v,  much  greater  than 

oHutenSty  w2  SS&T”  GXtremely  dUficutt  t0  teil  whei1  t  be  re(luisite  dcgree 

tb' ,ead  ,otensifi"' 

wtri  ri,  SHBPn  EnDuSaid  that>  lf  tbe  lmaoe  was  very  thu  and  thoroughly  fixed 
with  hypo,  he  had  never  had  any  trouble.  *  y  ea 

an¥i:  F;.E'  Iv??  h»d  made  a  very  large  number  of  collodio-oromide  positives 
and  f^J“eSUAeCtSAad  int«nsified  wit-1  copi  er  T  .  ide  and  silver’ 

w’n  dgm^A°miAe  specimens  shown  by  Mr  Shepbcr  he  thought  this 
method  was  better  than  lead  intensification.  °  1  tniS 
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Mr.  Debenham  suggested  that  the  water  used  for  dissolving  the  silver  in  the 
■•emulsion  would  have  a  tendency  to  cause  frilling,  and 

Mr.  Ives  said  he  had  always  been  afraid  to  use  any  water,  and  it  was  quite 
possible  to  get  the  silver  in  without  it. 

The  Chairman,  alluding  to  the  question  of  intensification,  remarked  that  it 
was  an  interesting  fact  that  a  collodion-emulsion  plate  could  be  exposed  and 
fixed  without  development,  clear  glass  resulting,  the  image  being  entirely 
obtained  by  means  of  intensification  with  pyro  and  silver,  although  previous 
to  intensification  the  image  was  quite  invisible. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  (Mr.  Child  Bayley)  said  he  had  used  Schering’s 
celloidin  for  washed  emulsions,  and  found  it  so  satisfactory  that  he  would  now 
mse  nothing  else,  the  only  objection  being  that  it  required  at  least  twelve 
hours  to  dissolve.  Mr.  Shepherd  had  said  that  he  .kept  his  emulsion 
bottle  in  a  tin  box,  to  preserve  it  from  the  light  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Bayley)  had 
never  found  that  collodion  emulsion  in  bulk  was  sensitive  to  light,  and  he 
showed  a  sample  which  had  been  kept  on  a  shelf  in  an  ordinary  room  for  about 
two  years  without  being  affected.  He  asked  Mr.  Ives  what  form  of  bromide 
lie  used  for  an  emulsion  made  without  water? 

Mr.  Ives  replied  that  with  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  bromide  of  cadmium,  suffi¬ 
cient  time,  and  plenty  of  heat,  he  always  succeeded  in  getting  the  requisite 
amount  of  silver  dissolved  ;  he  made  up  the  emulsion  and  let  it  stand  for  a 
few  hours  ivith  excess  of  silver,  and  then  added  more  bromide  of  cadmium  and 
alcohol  to  neutralise  the  free  silver. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
June  11.  Mr.  Thomas  Bedding  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Atkins,  resigning  his  office  of 
Hon.  Recorder,  in  consequence  of  his  removal  from  London.  After  expressing 
his  appreciation  of  Mr.  Atkins’s  labours,  he  proposed  that  he  be  elected  an 
lion,  member  of  the  Association,  as  a  token  of  its  esteem,  which  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Henderson  and  carried  unanimously,  and  suitably  acknowledged  by 
Mr.  Atkins.  The  Hon.  Secretary  drew  attention  to  a  photogravure  of  Dr. 
•Obermayer,  by  himself,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Vienna  Camera  Club,  as  an 
•example  of  work  by  a  spectacle  lens. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hobd  asked  for  opinions  as  to  certain  comet-like  marks  on  a 
negative  which  he  produced,  and  which  was  one  of  a  dozen  exhibiting  similar 
■defects.  Amongst  other  suggestions  were  that  the  wrapping  paper  might  have 
caused  it,  or  packing  face  to  face,  while  Mr.  Hodd  thought  that  during  wash¬ 
ing  some  particles  driven  from  the  tap  at  high  pressure  might  have  been  forced 
into  the  film.  Eventually  Mr.  Henderson  subjected  it  to  some  experiments, 
tout  nothing  definite  was  heard  as  to  the  cause. 

Plates  for  Hand-camera  Work. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  opened  a  discussion  on  this  topic  by  asking  who  uses 
■quick  plates  for  hand-camera  work — in  other  words,  Why  use  rapid  plates 
when  slow  ones  will  do  as  well  ?  It  is  constantly  advocated  that  rapid  plates 
be  used,  and  he  had  been  attacked  for  advising  the  use  of  slow  plates.  He 
had  'always  held  that  rapid  plates  were  more  difficult  to  develop  than  slow 
[plates,  but  this  was  often  denied.  In  the  next  place,  greater  precautions  must 
be  taken  as  to  the  safety  of  the  dark-room  light.  He  claimed  that  there  was 
less  latitude  in  exposure,  too,  with  fast  plates,  and  one  had  to  more  nearly 
hit  the  mark  compared  with  slow  plates.  Then,  of  course,  there  was  the 
•question  of  expense.  He  preferred  slow  to  rapid  plates,  provided  they  were 
fast  enough  ;  and,  further,  he  liked  a  slow  plate  with  an  energetic  developer 
better  than  a  rapid  plate  with  a  slower  developer.  Most  hand  cameras  were 
.generally  worked  too  fast,  and  for  which  he  could  see  no  necessity.  He 
thought  exposures  of  from  second  and  upwards  were  very  useful ;  but, 
df  great  speed  was  required,  some  shutters  are  provided  up  to  second.  If 
he  were  going  to  work  at  such  a  speed,  however,  he  would  drop  a  hand  camera 
altogether  and  use  a  stand  camera.  That  the  speed  of  the  shutter  is  much 
too  great  could  be  verified  by  considering  that  most  people  with  any  experi¬ 
ence  could  make  an  exposure  up  to  two  seconds  with  a  hand  camera,  while  an 
•ordinary  worker  should  certainly  be  able  to  give  up  to  J  second.  By  slow¬ 
ing  the  shutter  and  adopting  slower  plates,  he  was  sure  much  improved 
results  would  follow.  He  exhibited  some  of  his  own  work,  all,  with  one 
•exception,  being  taken  on  ordinary  plates,  that  is,  of  the  first  rapidity,  and 
answering  to  Ilford  ordinary.  They  were  mostly  taken  with  stop  /-ll,  and 
some  with /-16. 

Mr.  Henderson  inquired  what  “  Warnerke  ”  speed  this  slow  plate  was  to  be ? 

Mr.  Welford  replied,  Seventeen  or  eighteen. 

Mr.  Henderson  called  that  a  quick  plate. 

Mr.  Hodd  endorsed  most  of  Mr.  Welford's  remarks.  All  his  work  had  been 
done  on  a  slow  medium  plate.  A  fast  plate  was  really  very  unsuitable  for 
making  enlarged  negatives  from,  on  account  of  the  general  coarseness  of  grain. 
He  had  some  whole-plate  enlarged  negatives  from  these  slow  plates  which 
required  a  sharp  eye  to  discern  that  they  were  enlargements  at  all.  Fast 
plates  presented  much  difficulty  in  getting  shadow  detail,  and  there  was  less 
latitude.  He  did  not  understand  why  hand  cameras  were  not  suited  for  very 
rapid  work. 

Tne  Hon.  Secretary  felt  bound  to  say  he  was  inclined  to  take  the 
•other  side,  and  support  those  misguided  individuals  in  favour  of  rapid 
plates.  The  arguments  used  were  very  antiquated  and  showed  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  plate-makers.  That  the  rapid  plate  is  more 
difficult  to  develop,  that  it  gives  less  margin  of  error  in  exposure,  that  it 
induces  coarseness  of  grain,  and,  consequently,  is  unsuitable  for  enlarging 
from,  and  that  it  is  more  susceptible  to  fog,  may  have  been  true  years  ago,  but 
rgood  rapid  plates,  with  little  grain,  and  which  do  not  fog  in  ordinary  working 
light,  are  now  easily  obtainable.  This  plate  was  of  a  speed  of  about  80  Hurter 
Driffield,  which  was  a  rapid  plate,  and  should  not  be  classed  with  the  plate 
advocated  by  Messrs.  Welford  and  Hodd.  He  thought  the  tendency  was  towards 
under-exposure.  As  regards  choice  of  stop,  a  great  deal  depended  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  For  near  figures,  /-ll  to  /-16  were  not  very  suitable,  if  you  also  want 
definition  in  the  background.  He  thought  the  question  of  holding  hand 
camera  steady  for  an  exposure  of  two  seconds  out  of  the  question,  and  found 
it  difficult  enough  to  get  sharpness  with  Ay  second. 


Mr.  Henderson  agreed  with  the  Secretary  as  to  rapid  plates  being  superior, 
and  instanced  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Welford’s  examples  that  would  lav*-  be»-ii 
better  tor  a  rapid  plate. 

Mr.  Rapson  maintained  that  a  better  negative  could  be  obtained  from  a 
forced,  barely  exposed,  slow  plate  than  from  a  rapid  plat 
tentative  development. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  compare  fast  and 
slow  plates,  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  content)  n  that 
slow  plates  gave  more  gradation  than  fast  plates. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  had  not  been  very  sue  essful  in  long 
exposures  with  hand  cameras.  About  the  grain  of  plates,  even  visually  the 
grain  varied  considerably.  As  regards  the  inaiu  question,  he  would  .  refer  a 
slow  plate. 

Mr.  Welford  had  not  touched  the  question  of  granularity,  because  very 
little  argument  could  be  founded  upon  it.  He  disagreed  with  the  Secretary1* 
opinion  as  to  there  being  more  under-exposures.  Very  little  over-exposure 
ol  a  rapid  plate  caused  much  flatness,  and,  moreover,  it  was  ex  eedinglv 
difficult  to  restrain  a  rapid  plate  when  over-exposed,  lie  a  lvoctted  a  stand 
for  very  fast  work  on  account  of  the  great  vibration  caused  by  rapid  shutters, 
and  by  this  means  avoided  it  considerably.  With  reference  to  protracted 
exposures,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  one  from  leaning  against  a  tree  or 
other  support,  and  in  this  way  two  seconds  could  be  easily  given. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club  was  held  at  Anderton’s 
Hotel  on  Wednesday  evening,  dune  10,  Mr.  Welford  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alexander  Cowan,  thanking 
him  for  the  sympathetic  letter  which  he  had  sent  on  behalf  of  the  Club,  and 
stating  that  he  was  getting  along  as  well  as  it  was  pos-ible  to  do  under  ti  e 
circumstances.  The  Hon.  Secretary  handed  round  prospectuses  and  entiy 
forms  of  the  Bristol  International  Photographic  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Nesbit  showed  negatives,  made  by  his  son  and  developed  by  himself, 
of  the  snake-keeper  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  with  one  of  his  pets  encircled 
round  his  neck.  Mr.  Nesbit  took  the  opportunity  of  thoroughly  abudng  tho-e 
dry-plate  makers  who  sent  out  plates  which  were  badly  cut.  He  said  that,  iu 
a  dozen  S^xGh  plates  recently  purchased  by  him,  six  of  them  were  too  small, 
and  he  naturally  felt  aggrieved. 

It  was  pointed  out  that,  as  these  plates  were  whole-plates,  it  was  probably 
the  fault  of  the  glass-manufacturer  rather  than  the  dry-plate  manuffi  turer. 

Mr.  Nesbit  said  he  did  not  care  whose  fault  it  was  ;  when  he  bought  plates, 
he  wanted  them  to  fit  his  slides. 

Mr.  Welford  passed  round  some  prints  made  on  Eastman’s  matt  Solio  paper 
toned  to  a  sepia  colour.  He  used  the  Eastman  platinum  toning  formula. 

Mr.  Stretton  said  that,  in  connexion  with  the  Club’s  proposed  outing,  Mr. 
Gotz  and  he  had,  amongst  other  places,  been  to  Windsor,  and,  taking  all 
things  into  consideration,  their  suggestion  was  that  the  Club  should  select 
that  locality  for  its  proposed  day’s  outing.  He  suggested  that  the  day  might 
be  changed  to  July  4,  because  in  that  case  he  could  arrange  to  have  his  boat 
at  Windsor,  and  the  members  would  be  able  to  make  pictures  from  both  sides 
of  the  river.  He  said  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  district,  and  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  place  his  knowledge  and  services  at  their  disposal.  The 
date  was  accordingly  altered  to  July  4. 


Hackney  Photographic  Society. — June  9,  Mr.  R.  Beckett  presiding.— A 
report  of  the  excursion  on  the  preceding  Saturday  to  Leigh  was  given  by  Mr. 
Dean.  A  discussion  was  held  on  the  lecture  on  Lijhtiny,  given  the  week 
belore  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham.  Mr.  Hoddle,  of  Messrs.  Thorn  &  Co., 
showed  the 

Incanto  Acetylene  Gas  Generator. 

It  was  claimed  to  be  automatic,  simple,  portable,  and  safe.  A  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  its  action  certainly  seemed  to  agree  with  these  claims,  and  the  light 
produced  was  very  good  indeed,  being  very  much  brighter  than  the  incan¬ 
descent  gas,  and  purer  in  colour.  At  the  meeting  it  was  subjected  to  a  rather 
severe  test,  that  of  being  placed  in  the  club  lantern.  It  illuminated  the  slides 
and  screen  very  well,  and  is  superior  to  any  form  of  oil  light  or  the  incan¬ 
descent  gas. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. — June  8,  Mr.  J.  Addison  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  H.  R.  F.  Wheeler  was  proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Society.  Mr. 
Mummery  reported  on  the  last  outing  to  Purfteet.  Owing  to  the  absence  of 
Mr.  S.  H  Fry,  who  was  to  have  demonstrated  on  rough  bromide  paper,  and 
who  had  written  to  say  he  was  quite  unable  to-attend,  owing  to  business  en¬ 
gagements,  the  meeting  devoted  itself  to  asking  questions  and  discussing  various 
subjects.  Mr.  Child  Bayley  asked  if  any  one  had  had  any  experience  with  iso- 
chromatic  plates  and  a  screen  in  a  hand  camera?  Mr.  H.  Stuart  said  that 
he  had,  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  exposure.  He  found  he  could  give 
exposures  up  to  half  a  second,  with  the  camera  held  in  the  hand.  Mr.  Smith 
asked  for  a  platinum  toning  bath  for  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Moss  to  formula. 
Various  baths  were  recommended,  among  them  the  platinum  bath  issued  with 
Solio  paper.  Mr.  Mattocks  said  that,  on  opening  one  of  Edwards’s  dark 
slides  suddenly,  he  noticed  a  flash  of  light.  This  was  said  to  be  electricity, 
caused  by  the  friction  of  the  celluloid  shutter  against  the  velvet  at  the  top, 
and  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  dry  weather.  After  a  varied  discussion  on  a 
developer  for  bromide  paper  and  the  permanence  of  prints  toned  in  the  com¬ 
bined  bath,  the  meeting  dispersed. 

June  15,  Mr.  H.  Smith  iu  the  chair. — Mr.  Marchant  said  that  membeis 
would  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  President  (Mr.  Mummery)  had  been  elected  0 
serve  on  the  Hanging  Committee  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  s  Exhi¬ 
bition.  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson  then  proceeded  to  give  a  demonstration  on 
Silver  Printing  and  Toning, 

meant  especially  for  beginners.  He  said  that  home-sensitised  albumen  l>aP('1 
gave  finer  results  than  ready-sensitised,  as  the  latter  contained  a  consideiB'  e 
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amount  of  acid,  in  order  tc  make  it  keep.  He  recommended  the  paper  to  be 
bought  ready-salted  and  albumenised,  as  it  saved  a  lot  of  trouble.  The 
'Strength,  pf  the  silver  bath  for  floating  the  paper  should  be  about  forty-live 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce,  and  should  be  kept  up  to  that  strength 
by  adding  a  solution  of  120  grains  to  the  ounce  as  required,  testing  by  the 
argentometer.  He  also  gave  a  volumetric  test,  using  a  solution  of  common 
salt  of  definite  strength.  The  paper  should  be  floated  for  three  minutes,  and 
then  hung  up  to  drain,  and  dried  between  blotting-paper  soaked  in  carbonate 
of  soda,  which  enabled  the  paper  to  be  kept  about  a  week.  If  this  was  not 
■done,  the  paper  would  have  to  be  used  at  once,  as  it  would  not  keep.  He 
a’ecomnleuded  the  acetate  bath  for  toning — 30  grains  acetate  of  soda,  1  grain 
■chloride  of  gold,  10  ounces  water— this  has  to  be  made  up  twenty-four  hours 
before  using.  The  borax  or  phosphate  bath  could  be  used  instead,  and  mixed 
just  before  using,  100  grains  of  borax  or  phosphate  of  soda  being  substituted 
for  the  acetate  of  soda.  The  prints  should  be  fixed  in  a  one  to  six  solution  of 
hypo,  and  well  washed,  but  not  kept  soaking.  He  toned  several  prints  in  the 
acetate  bath  to  a  very  rich  dark  brown,  and  also  showed  how  to  float  the  paper 
on  the  silver  bath,  several  members  taking  away  a  sheet  to  print  at  home. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — On  Saturday,  the  6th 
instant,  the  members  of  this  Society  journeyed  to  Ellesmere,  near  Wrexham, 
travelling  by  the  new  railway  from  Seacombe.  The  party  left  the  landing- 
stage  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  reached  Ellesmere  about  two.  The  day  was  a 
good  one  for  photography,  and  several  good  pictures  were  obtained.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  tea  was  partaken  of  at  the  Red  Lion  Hotel,  and  Liverpool  was  reached, 
after  a  long  journey,  about  a  quarter  to  eleven.  The  party  included  some 
Sadies,  and  numbered  thirteen  in  all. 


©omjSpott&ettce. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

MR.  CHILD  BAYLEY  ON  ART. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Last  week  but  one’s  edition  of  your  Journal  contains  some 
remarks  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  the  correctness  of  which  I  should  like  to 
contradict.  He  writes  as  follows:  “  Nothing  ha3  ever  been  more  definitely 
and  unanimously  acknowledged,  by  friends  and  foes  all  over  the  world 
(always  excepting  Mr.  Child  Bayley),  than  the  vast  improvement  in  pic¬ 
torial  photography  since  the  institution  of  the  ‘  Linked  Ring.’  ” 

I  am  not  connected  “  all  over  the  world,”  but  I  am  fairly  well  connected 
■over  our  own  little  part  of  it,  and  I  can  assure  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson 
that  Mr.  Child  Bayley  is  not  the  “  exception  ”  in  relation  to  his  opinions 
as  pronounced  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson.  Many  friends  and  acquaintances, 
as  well  as  myself,  are  of  the  opinion  that  pictorial  photography  was 
exactly  so  far  developed  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  as  it  is  to-day,  and 
the  “Linked  Ring,”  is  very  much  mistaken  if  he  attributes  in  this 
•direction  any  improvement  to  himself. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  F.  B. 


ASSISTANTS  AND  THEIR  GRIEVANCES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — From  a  most  detailed  description  of  “  a  leading  lady 
photographer  ”  in  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  Randall,  in  your  issue  of  May  15, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  that  lady. 

Now,  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  treatment  accorded  to  the 
spotters  engaged  by  her  (knowledge  not  given  to  me  by  friends  of  any 
one),  I  deny,  emphatically,  that  “  a  system  of  slavery”  so  grossly  exag¬ 
gerated  and  indignantly  assailed  by  Mr.  Randall  exists,  and  more,  that 
■even  slavery  in  its  mildest  form  is  carried  on. 

What  does  Mr.  Randall  know  about  wages  ?  When,  again,  he  expresses 
his  Opinion  of  the  value  of  a  worker,  let  him  remember  that  wages  are 
paid  for  competence,  and  that  beginners  are  not  paid  the  same  as  older 
hands.  And  for  Mr.  Randall  to  say  he  knows  anything  about  the 
business,  as  a  fact,  that  too  I  deny,  though,  if  I  remember  rightly,  he 
spent  a  day  at  thi3  firm,  yet  he  saw  nothing  of  the  spotters. 

To  accuse  this  lady  of  resorting  to  the  degrading  practices  contained  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  letter  under  notice,  to  realise  the  weekly  profits 
of  100k  attributed  to  her,  and  so  generously  published,  is  utterly  false.  I 
am  not  possessed  of  such  eloquence  as  Mr.  Randall,  so  must  content  my¬ 
self  with  simply  denying  his  charges,  begging  Mr.  Randall  to  confine  him¬ 
self  to  facts,  and  not  to  write  such  things  as  his  letter  contains  — I  am, 
yours,  Ac.,  Nori. 


THE  CARDIFF  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  the  letter  in  your  last  issue  but  one  signed 
61  Booth,”  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  he  should  think  fit  to  rush  into  print  for 
the  express  purpose  of  holding  up  to  ridicule  a  brother  photographer  of 
old  standing,  perhaps  the  oldest  established  in  Cardiff.  It  is  not  every-' 
one  who  can  obtain  the  highest  position,  and,  as  long  as  a  man  is  a  good 
citizen  and  works  fairly,  he  is  entitled  to  respect.  Cheap  work  is  as 
great  a  necessity  in  every  business  as  the  expensive.  As  regards  myself, 
I  am  much  flattered  by  Mr.  Booth  claiming  me  as  a  friend,  but  this  I  put 


down  as  a  joke,  as  he  is  the  funny  man  of  the  Society ;  at  the  same  time  he 
has  caught  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick  when  enumerating  all  my 
business  qualifications. 

I  was  for  many  years  a  photographer  in  Cardiff  before  becoming  a 
fine  art  dealer ;  my  love  for  pictures  gradually  drifted  me  into  the  latter 
trade.  As  regards  Mr.  Booth  being  a  professional,  I  can  quite  believe 
this ;  how  long  he  has  been  a  professional  photographer  I  am  unable 
to  discover,  but  should  say  it  is  about  five  or  six  weeks. — I  am,  your3, 
Ac.,  Alfred  Freke. 

Cardiff,  June  9,  1896.  - 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen. — I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Faulke3,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Cardiff  Photographic  Society,  has,  after  three  weeks’  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  given  the  Syndicate’s  version  of  amateur  versus  professional. 

|  Before  replying  to  his  letter,  allow  me  to  give  you  a  short  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  Cardiff  Photographic  Society.  For  years  it  was  called 
the  Cardiff  Amateur  Photographic  Society-  This  title  precluded  the 
admittance  of  professionals.  It  was  desired  by  several  of  its  then 
members  that  professionals  should  be  admitted,  and  the  title  was  altered 
by  omitting  the  word  amateur,  and,  I  believe,  the  professional  brethren 
of  the  town  were  all  invited,  but  only  three  joined,  as  far  as  I  know — 
myself  and  two  others. 

i  This  alteration  of  title  did  not  make  the  other  members  professionals, 
as  Mr.  Faulkes  wished  me  to  believe,  when  they  began  to  run  this  studio, 
i  Mr.  Faulkes  states  in  his  letter  that  the  Photographic  Society’s  name 
has  been  used  only  in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition  of  Photographs.  I 
have  a  letter  before  me,  headed  “  Cardiff  Photographic  Society,”  and 
signed  “  T.  H.  Faulkes,  Hon.  Secretary,”  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

“It  has  been  decided  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Cardiff  Exhibition 
that  all  season  tickets  shall  bear  a  photograph  of  the  holder  thereof,  and,  as 
we  have  the  concession  for  supplying  these  photographs,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  at  what  price  you  are  prepared  to  supply  two  midgets  unmounted,  and 
also  what  lump  sum  you  are  prepared  to  pay  the  Society  for  the  sole  right  of 
taking  these  photographs.  \Ve  need  scarcely  point  out  that  this  right  should 
prove  extremely  valuable,  even  if  the  photographs  were  supplied  at  cost  price, 
as  it  would  bring  about  5000  of  the  best  people  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
your  studio,  most  of  whom  would  probably  order  copies  of  the  photographs 
for  their  own  use. 

“  We  have  also  the  sole  right  of  erecting  a  photographic  studio  in  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  grounds,  and  have  power  to  allot  space  for  this  purpose  to  the  extent  of 
1200  square  feet,  or  40  x  20.  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  your  tender  for  this 
also.  The  photographer  would  erect  the  studio  himself. 

“  Awaiting  the  favour  of  your  kind  reply,  we  remain,  faithfully, 

“  T.  H.  Faulkes,  Hon.  Secretary." 

I  certainly  was  asked  to  tender  for  this  monopoly,  but  the  ideas  of  the 
Syndicate  were  so  large  (400k)  that  I  did  not  tender,  thinking  then,  as  I 
do  now,  that  it  was  a  scheme  to  put  money  in  the  pocket3  of  a  few 
amateurs  at  the  expense  of  the  professional. 

Mr.  Faulkes  states  that,  to  his  knowledge,  I  have  bought  the  monopoly 
at  two  other  exhibitions.  This  is  not  correct ;  but,  even  if  it  were,  it 
would  have  been  quite  legitimate  for  me  as  a  professional. 

If  the  Cardiff  Photographic  Society  is  represented  by  this  syndicate, 
they  are  like  the  weather  toy  I  have  seen — when  the  lady  comes  out  it  is 
fine  weather,  and  when  the  soldier  appears  it  is  a  sign  of  wet. 

'  For  one  part  of  the  year  they  pose  as  amateurs,  and  receive  all  the 
attentions  usually  bestowed  upon  such  societies,  and  at  another  start  in 
the  profession. 

During  the  four  or  five  months  previous  to  the  Exhibition,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  never  asked  the  professionals  to  join  in  their  consultations, 
although  members  of  the  same  Society ;  but,  a3  soon  as  everything  was 
cut  and  dried,  they  wanted  to  know  what  the  professionals  would  give 
them.  They  really  induced  one  photographer  in  the  town  to  take  the 
midget  photographs  for  nothing,  and  he  took  1400  or  1500,  for  which  the 
syndicate  received  Is.  each,  amounting  to  70k  or  over.  Altogether,  5000 
tickets  have  been  issued,  making  a  total  of  250k,  which  the  profession 
was  entitled  to  receive. 

I  should  like  Mr.  Faulkes’s  definition  of  amateur  as  distinguished  from 
professional,  as  he  persists,  in  another  portion  of  his  letter,  that  I  have 
put  about  “  a  report  to  suit  my  own  ends  ”  —  that  the  studio  is  run  by 
amateurs.  Who  is  running  it  if  not  amateurs  ?  At  all  events,  I  am 
content  to  take  Mr.  Faulkes’s  own  statement  of  facts,  and  leave  the 
public  to  judge.  These  are  the  facts.  A  few  posing  as  amateurs  open  a 
studio  at  the  Exhibition,  and  employ  professional  assistants  to  do  part 
of  the  work.  There  would  appear  to  be  no  comment  necessary. — I  am, 
yours,  Ac.,  Alfred  Freke. 

Cardiff,  June  15,  1896.  - 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  T.  H.  Faulkes,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Cardiff 
Photographic  Society,  in  his  lucid  explanation  as  to  how  that  Society 
became  transformed  into  a  syndicate,  to  practise  photography  as  a  busi¬ 
ness,  says,  “That  the  Committee  did  not  intend  to  run  the  studio  them¬ 
selves  your  advertising  columns  will  prove,  but,  not  having  received  an 
offer  for  same,  they  were  compelled  to  engage  two  professional  operators 
with  assistants,”  Ac. 

From  the  above  one  would  imagine  that  the  studio  had  already  bsen 
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erected,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  engage  the  assistance,  in  order  to 
recoup  themselves,  and  prevent  further  loss.  Such  was  not  the  case. 
It  was  the  right  to  build  that  they  offered,  and  that  for  a  substantial 
consideration  too.  Professionals  evidently  could  not  see  much  chance  of 
a  return  on  the  outlay,  and  did  not  tender.  “  Fools  rush  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread,”  and  the  Cardiff  Society,  not  to  be  denied,  did  the  rushing. 

Mr.  Faulkes  did  not  enter  into  particulars  of  another  concession  the 
Society  had  obtained,  viz.,  the  right  to  photograph  each  season  ticket- 
holder,  probably  some  5000,  for  which  they  were  to  receive  Is.  each. 

With  a  commendable  desire  to  advance  the  art-science,  this  un¬ 
sophisticated  Society  proposed  to  professional  photographers  of  the 
town  that  they  should  undertake  this  portion  of  the  work  at  cost  price  of 
materials,  or  even  without  remuneration  ;  this  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  a  splendid  advertisement  for  the  photographer.  One  gentle¬ 
man,  I  believe,  did  take  the  work  on  the  latter  terms,  but,  whether  he 
found  it  not  quite  so  remunerative  as  he  had  anticipated,  or  whether  he 
could  not  turn  out  the  work  fast  enough,  I  trow  not ;  at  any  rate,  other 
photographers  were  asked  to  tender,  with  the  result  that  some  portion  of  the 
work  was  placed  in  their  hands  at  sweating  prices,  and  finally,  when 
their  studio  was  ready,  even  this  wonderful  concession  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  Society  went  “  holus  bolus  ”  into  the  business  themselves,  with 
their  sole  rights  to  photograph  all  and  everything,  living  or  dead,  within 
the  Exhibition  and  its  grounds. 

Some  one  has  said  that  “  Barabhas  was  a  publisher  ;  ”  this  must  have 
been  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  amateur  photographer. — I  am,  yours,  &c. , 

15,  Newport-road,  Cardiff,  June  15,  1896.  T.  Briggs. 

- _♦ - 

to  ©orngpoittrentss. 


***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography,”  2,  York- street,  Covent  Garden ,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  reiatinq  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York- street, 
Covent  Garden ,  London. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

Henry  Goldsmith,  Hay  Cottage,  Glen  Aldyn,  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man. — Photograph  of 
landscape.  East  Glen  Aldyn,  from  the  Craig. 

IV.  H.  Jacob,  Broadway  Studio.  Sandgate. — A  copy  of  an  old  photograph  of  the 
Viaduct  at  Folkestone,  taken  al wut  thirty  years  ago. 

John  Davis,  34,  Cheltenham-street,  Barrow-in-Fnrness. — Three  photographs  of 
H.M.S.  “Powerful.”  showing  H.M.S,  “Juno”  and  Barrow  Shipyard;  and  two 
photographs  of  H.M.S.  “Powerful.” 


T.  Briggs  (Cardiff). — Tt  was  an  oversight  which,  however,  the  nature  of  the 
letter  renders  quite  immaterial. 

Aspect  of  Studio. — Light.  A  pocket  compass  will  indicate  whether  the 
“  supposed  north  light  ”  is  direct  north  or  not. 

F.  H.  Burton. — Thanks  for  the  cutting  ;  it  is  very  amusing.  The  moral  is  : 
Read  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

Spots  on  Paper. — Spots.  We  should  recommend  you  to  send  some  examples 
of  the  defects  complained  of  to  the  makers  of  the  paper.  They  will, 
doubtless,  be  able  to  help  you  in  the  matter. 

Blacking  Sheaths. — A.  J.  Froad  writes:  “  Will  you  tell  me  the  best  way 
to  blacken  my  tin  sheaths,  through  your  paper?” — They  may  be 
blackened  with  Bates’  dead  black  varnish,  or  with  shellac  varnish, 
diluted  with  alcohol,  to  which  some  lamp-black  is  added. 

Copyright. — M.  McNeil.  Certainly  an  amateur  can  make  a  portrait  photo¬ 
graph  copyright  if  he  took  it  himself.  If  the  vicar  sat  for  the  portrait 
under  the  conditions  stated,  you  can  certainly  prevent  any  one  from 
pirating  the  picture,  even  if  it  is  to  be  sold  in  the  same  bazaar. 

Bitumen  eor  Photogravure. — C.  Leach.  This  must  be  in  fine  powder  and 
free  from  lumps.  As  you  remark,  it  is  very  troublesome  to  grind  it  fine 
enough  in  a  mortar  and  then  sift  it,  but  the  bitumen  may  be  had  ready 
pulverised  and  sifted  ready  for  use.  Mawson  &  Swan  supply  it  in  that 
state,  so  we  expect  do  Penrose  &  Co. 

Faded  Blinds. — S.  J.  W.  We  cannot  give  you  directions  for  dyeing  faded 
green  cotton  blinds.  That  is  a  question  for  a  dyer.  However,  we  may 
say  that  you  will,  in  all  probability,  find  it  better  to  replace  the  blinds 
by  new  ones.  Faded  blinds  are  generally  very  rotten,  and  not  worth 
the  cost  of  dyeing,  and,  moreover,  washed  or  renovated  blinds  rarely 
travel  well  on  their  rollers. 

Judging  Distance. — Marine  writes:  “In  calculating  the  exposure 
necessary  for  a  moving  object,  you  take  the  distance  of  object  from 
camera  in  inches,  divided  by  number  of  yards  per  hour  at  which 
object  is  travelling,  multiplied  by  focus  of  lens  in  inches.  How  can  I 
find  distance  of  object  from  camera,  as  in  marine  photography  it  is 
not  possible  to  measure  distance  ?  ” — Messrs.  Adams  &  Co.  supply  an 
,  instrument  for  the  purpose  ;  but,  for  marine  photography,  we  should 
think  any  one  could  estimate  near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  ; 
a  few  yards  is  not  of  very  groat  importance. 


The  Grimston  Shutter.— G.  W.  Knight  says :  “I  have  a  Grimston  patent 
shutter,  which,  l  think,  is  termed  the  'right  about  turn’  movement, 
it  being  charged  by  an  arm  at  the  top.  Will  you  kindly  inform  no¬ 
where  I  can  have  same  repaired  and  regulated  .-  I  have  inquire  1  at  a 
photographic  apparatus  firm,  and  was  told  it  was  a  French  mak<  ; 
perhaps  you  can  tell  of  an  English  firm  who  might  understand  same.” 

The  Grimston  shutter  is  made  by  Messrs.  Wratten  k  Wainwright,  •'!' 
Great  Queen-street,  who  will  probably  undertake  its  repair. 

Methylated  Alcohol.— S.  Koch.  The  only  way  to  obtain  methylated 
spirit  free  from  the  mineral  spirit  is  to  obtain  a  licence  to  purchase  it  in 
that  state.  The  trouble  of  obtaining  the  licence  is  not  great,  and  the 
occasional  visit  of  the  exciseman  will  not  cause  inconvenient  e. 
this  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind,  and  that  is  important  in  your  caM,  the 
licence  will  not  enable  you  to  purchase  the  spirit  stronger  than  about 
sixty-four  over  proof,  and  you  say  you  require  it  as  absolute.  Neither 
will  the  licence  to  buy  the  spirit,  or  one  to  use  a  still,  permit  of  the 
spirit  being  redistilled  to  strengthen  or  purify  it. 

Amateurs’  Rights. — C.  W.  writes  thus:  “  Last  week  I  went  to  photograph 
some  ruins  of  an  old  priory.  I  was  told  by  the  caretaker  that  I  could 
not  photograph  the  ruins,  as  the  owner  of  the  property  had  given  tin- 
sole  right  to  do  so  to  a  local  professional  photographer,  on  condition 
that  he  gave  a  royalty  on  what  was  sold  to  ihe  Cottage  Hospital.  Is 
not  this  interfering  with  amateurs’  rights'” — Certainly  not. 
photographers  have  no  rights  in  other  people’s  property.  Owners  of 
property — whether  ruins  or  not — can,  of  course,  do  as  they  like  with  it, 
and  admit  who  they  like  to  it,  and  make  any  terms  they  choose. 

Factory  Act. — Factory  Act.  All  the  regulations  of  this  Act  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Office  of  the  Factories  Inspectors,  London,  S.  \V.  The 
local  inspector  of  your  district  will  also  give  you  every  information. 
We  do  not  see  that  “poor  photography  is  being  sat  upon  ’  because 
young  people  employed  in  photographic  workshops  cannot  be  kept  after 
four  o’clock  on  Saturdays  any  more  than  are  dressmaking  and  kindred 
trades.  The  Factory  Act  is  to  prevent  sweating.  Surely  photographic 
employes,  like  every  one  who  has  to  earn  a  livelihood,  require  a  little 
time  for  recreation,  and  that  the  Factory  Act  compels  employers  to  give 
them. 

Intensification  of  Varnished  Negative. — J.  Yes,  the  negative  can  he  in¬ 
tensified  notwithstanding  that  it  is  varnished,  but  the  varnish  will  have 
to  be  removed  first,  and  completely  removed  too.  Immerse  the  negative 
in  methylated  spirit,  and  let  it  soak  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  rubbing  it 
occasionally  with  a  pledget  of  cotton-wool.  If  the  varnish  dissolves  off 
freely,  well  and  good.  If  not,  a  little  caustic  potash  or  soda  may  be 
added  to  the  spirit  ;  this  will  aid  the  solution.  When  the  varnish  is 
dissolved  off,  rinse  with  two  or  three  changes  of  spirit,  and  then  wash 
out  the  spirit  with  water,  and  proceed  to  intensify  in  any  way  you 
have  been  accustomed  to. 

Photographing  Furniture. — R.  W.  says  :  “  I  shall  have,  in  two  or  three 
weeks’  time,  to  photograph  a  quantity  of  furniture,  the  negatives  to  be 
used  for  process  blocks  for  a  catalogue.  The  firm  tell  me  I  can  photo¬ 
graph  the  articles  either  before  they  are  polished  or  afterwards.  As  I 
have  never  done  anything  of  the  sort  before,  I  thought  I  would  do  it 
afterwards,  as  I  should  get  brighter  pictures.  The  manager  then  re¬ 
marked  that,  when  they  had  had  similar  work  done  before,  the  photo¬ 
grapher  always  had  the  things  in  the  unpolished  state.  What  would 
you  advise  ?” — Photograph  the  goods  in  the  unpolished  state,  by  all 
means.  It  will  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the  lighting,  and  the  res  ult 
will  be  very  much  better  in  the  end. 

Portrait  Lens. — S.  E.  Benn  says:  “I  have  recently  been  given  a  lens — a 
portrait  lens — bearing  the  name  of  McLean,  Melhuish,  &  Co.,  and  one  of 
the  glasses  is  cracked  ;  otherwise  the  lens  seems  good.  I  have  looked  in 
the  Post  Office  Directory,  and  cannot  find  the  name  of  the  firm,  neither 
can  I  in  the  advertisements  in  the  Almanac  or  the  Journal,  so  as  to 
get  the  glass  replaced.  Can  you  tell  me  the  address  of  the  firm  ?  ” — 
The  firm  used  to  be  in  the  Haymarket,  if  we  remember  rightly  ;  but  it 
ceased  to  exist  some  decades  ago.  It  was  not  a  maker  of  lenses,  but 
supplied  those  of  French  make,  after  examination.  Any  photographic 
graphic-lens  maker  would  replace  the  broken  glass,  though  it  is  a 
question  if  it  would  cost  less  than  a  new  lens,  unless  it  be  of  large 
size. 

Sale  of  Business. — R.  S.  says:  “In  the  autumn  of  last  year  I  bought  this 
business  of  — — -  &  Co.  They  assured  me  the  returns  were  so  much,  and 
the  profits  a  certain  amount  per  cent,  upon  them.  I  have  been  in  the 
business  now  for  nine  months,  and  I  find  the  takings  are  not  half  what 
was  stated.  Can  I  compel  them  to  take  the  business  back  and  refund 
what  I  have  paid  ?  The  people  are  substantial,  and  have  other  places.” 
— Yes,  you  can,  if  you  can  produce  evidence  of  fraud  or  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  in  the  receipts,  not  without.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
selling  a  business  the  vendor  cannot  guarantee  that  the  purchaser  will 
do  the  same  amount  of  business  he  did,  that  must  depend  upon  the 
customers,  and  how  they  appreciate  the  new  comer,  and  many  other 
circumstances. 

Process  Blocks. — Observer  writes:  “Is  process  block-making  uncertain 
work,  and  do  the  present  cutting  prices  cause  the  makers  to  turn  out 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  work,  without  rejection  of  the  indifferent 
and  bad  ?  My  object  in  asking  this  query  is,  that  I  see  process  blocks 
by  the  same  firms,  or,  at  least,  bearing  the  same  names  at  the  corners, 
that  are  in  some  cases  most  excellent,  and  in  others  simply  a  disgrace  to 
British  process  work.  I  can  hardly  imagine  that  these  firms  turn  out 
different  classes  of  work.” — We  do  not  surmise  that  they  do  ;  but  what 
our  correspondent  complains  about  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  print,  the 
paper,  or  the  ink.  Unless  these  are  suitable,  the  best  block  may  be 
spoilt  in  printing.  Block-makers  of  repute  turn  out  good  blocks,  but 
they  are  not  responsible  for  their  printing,  and  they  are  too  frequently 
mined  in  that  operation. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

'The  medals  and  diplomas  awarded  to  British  exhibitors  at 
-Chicago  have  at  length  been  issued  to  H.  B.  M.  Ambassador 
at  Washington,  and  have  been  transmitted  by  him  to  the 
Foreign  Office.  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood  has  been  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  undertake  the  duty  of  distributing 
them,  and  this  will  be  done  at  once.  All  the  exhibitors  may 
expect  to  receive  their  medals  within  about  a  month  from  the 
present  date. 

*  *  * 

r 

We  are  requested,  to  announce  that  a  summer  outing  of  the  \ 
Photographic  Club  has  been  arranged  for  Saturday,  July  4. 
Trains  from  Paddington  for  Taplow  at  10.13  a.m.  and  1.5  p.m.  , 
Mr.  Stretton  will  have  his  boat  near  Maidenhead  Bridge  at  the 
service  of  members  wishing  to  visit  the  district  above  bridge, 
Cookham,  Boulter's  Lock,  Ac.  Meet  at  2  o’clock  to  2.  30  on 
Monkey  Island  for  luncheon  (25.).  Easy  walk  to  Windsor 
during  afternoon.  Meet  at  Royal  Oak,  Windsor,  for  tea.  Trains 
from  Windsor  at  7.5  and  8.  The  entire  arrangements  have 
been  kindly  undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Strettop,  of  4,  Queen- 
street-place,  E.C.,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Gotz,  215,  Shaftesbury-avenue, 
W.C.,  and  members  and  their  friends  wishing  to  join  the  ex¬ 


cursion,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  railway  tickets  at  a  reduced 
rate  (2s.  Gd.  return),  should  make  their  wishes  known  to  one  of 
these  gentlemen  not  later  than  Monday  next,  June  29. 

*  4  * 

Professor  Buka,  of  the  Berlin  Technical  College,  has,  it  is 
stated  in  a  contemporary,  succeeded  in  observing  the  internal 
organs,  or  some  of  them,  by  means  of  the  X  rays.  He  uses  a 
screen  consisting  of  a  plain  glass  plate  closely  covered  with 
paper,  in  which  a  U-shaped  window  is  cut.  Barium  platino- 
cyanide  is  very  evenly  spread  over  this  U-shaped  space,  and 
the  whole  is  covered  with  a  second  layer  of  paper.  The 
remainder  of  the  apparatus  is  the  usual  Crookes’  tube,  a 
Rukmkorff  induction  coil,  Ac.  When  the  screen  is  placed 
before  the  luminous  vacuum  tube,  the  U-shaped  space  be¬ 
comes  fluorescent,  and,  if  the  outspread  hand  is  brought 
between  the  screen  and  the  vacuum  tube,  the  bones,  which, 
of  course,  are  not  penetrated  by  the  X  rays,  appear  on  the 
screen  as  dark  shadows  with  outlines.  They  may  thus  be 
directly  observed,  and  the  movements  of  the  joints  are  equally 
visible  on  the  screen.  A  still  more  striking  phenomenon  was 
the  direct  observation  of  the  ribs,  the  respiratory  action  of 
which  was  quite  perceptible  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  osseous 
parts  of  the  thorax,  there  came  into  view  a  dark  mass  on  its 
left  side,  showing  the  distinct  outlines  of  the  heart.  The  liver 
also  became  visible,  but  the  lungs,  which  are  penetrated  by 
X  rays,  were  not  seen. 

*  *  * 

The  attention  now  being  bestowed  in  many  quarters  on  the 
probable  utilisation  of  acetylene  as  an  illuminant  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes  invests  with  peculiar  interest  the  report  that 
a  very  serious  accident  has  happened  to  Mr.  Lennox,  chief 
assistant  to  Professor  Dewar,  which  was  caused  on  Tuesday  last 
week  by  the  explosion  of  an  apparatus  containing  acetylene  thac 
took  place  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Lennox  has 
thereby  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye.  At  present,  we  also  learn,  the 
sight  of  the  other  does  not  appear  to  have  been  impaired,  and 
it  is  hoped  this  will  be  completely  preserved.  Particulars 
with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  explosion  will,  we  are  sure,  be 
awaited  with  interest  by  photographers  contemplating  the 
employment  of  acetylene. 

We  occasionally  receive  from  photographers  in  remote  parts 
of  the  country  requests  for  information  as  to  the  address  of 
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any  one  undertaking  the  preparation  of  illuminated  addresses 
for  presentation  purposes,  and  such  an  inquiry  to  hand  this 
week  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  Mr.  W. 
Theodore  Parkes,  of  14,  Nevill’s-court,  Fetter-lane,  a  clever 
artist  and  engraver,  has  recently  submitted  to  us  for  inspection 
an  illuminated  address  made  by  himself  which  wras  presented  by 
the  London  staff  of  the  Irish  Times  to  the  proprietor,  Sir  John 
Arnott,  on  his  receiving  the  honour  of  a  baronetcy.  Alike  in 
design,  colouring,  and  execution,  the  address  is  a  beautiful 
work  of  art. 

*  *  * 

A  valued  correspondent,  Mr.  George  Bankart,  sends  us  the 
description  of  a  method  he  has  adopted  for  the  prevention  of 
frilling  in  celluloid  films,  elicited  by  the  complaint  on  the  same 
subject  made  to  us  by  Colonel  Gubbins  in  the  Journal  of 
June  12.  Film-users  generally,  who  find  themselves  working 
with  films  that  are  prone  to  frill,  will  probably  welcome  Mr. 
Bankart’s  remedy,  which,  he  informs  us,  he  adopted  with 
collodion  dry  plates  twenty-five  years  ago. 

%  *■ 

(1)  Procure  a  small  bottle  of  varnish  made  of  amber  dis¬ 
solved  in  chloroform.  (2)  Get  a  small  camel’s-hair  pencil,  and 
tie  it  to  a  thin  stick  of  cedar  or  wood  like  the  handle  of  a 
painter’s  tool  (artist’s  brush).  The  stick  acts  as  a  “  guide”  to 
the  brush  when  applied  to  the  edge  of  the  plate  or  film.  (3) 
Dip  the  tool  into  the  chloroform,  varnish,  and  run  it  quickly 
round  the  edge  of  the  film  on  the  emulsion  side.  It  will 
eave  a  fine  film  of  varnish,  which  dries  very  quickly  and  is 
impervious  to  water.  Care  must  be  used  not  to  use  too  much, 
or  it  will  overlap  the  rebate  edges  of  the  plate  (or  film),  and 
will  prevent  the  action  of  the  developer ;  but,  if  neatly  done, 
it  will  be  a  perfect  cure  for  frilling,  and  is  easily  and  quickly 
applied.  It  will  dry  (enough  to  handle)  in  one  minute.  If  it 
is  desired  to  take  it  off  the  negatives  after  they  are  completed 
•and  washed,  a  little  clean  chloroform  will  do  it.  Guard 
against  splashes  or  spurts  of  varnish  on  the  film,  as,  if  any 
spots  settle  on  it,  the  development  will  be  prevented.  If  the 
emulsion  has  been  slightly  separated  from  the  support  (in 
cutting  up),  the  varnish  will  run  in  underneath  it  and  cement 
it  to  the  support. 

*  *  * 

Me  have  received  the  catalogue  of  the  Photographic  Exhi¬ 
bition  nowr  being  held,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Glasgow 
Corporation,  in  the  Camphill  Gallery,  Glasgow.  It  is  prefaced 
by  some  brief  but  clearly  written  notes  on  photographic  pro¬ 
cesses,  given  in  historical  order  from  the  days  of  Niepce 
downwards,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  James  Patou,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Exhibition  Committee,  upon  whom  the  work  of  organiza¬ 
tion  has  largely  fallen.  The  Exhibition  appears,  from  the  list 
given  in  the  catalogue,  to  be  rich  in  features  of  historical 
interest,  while  examples  of  ancient  and  modern  printing  pro¬ 
cesses  and  apparatus  are  included,  which  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
instructive  and  attractive  to  the  visitors.  The  Exhibition  will 
remain  open,  we  believe,  for  another  two  months. 

*  *  * 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Professional 
Photographers  will  be  held  at  Leeds  during  the  Convention 
week,  the  annual  meeting  being  fixed  for  Tuesday  evening, 
July  14,  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Briggate  (the  Association’s 
headquarters \  Mr.  W.  Barry,  of  Hull,  is  the  President  of  the 


Association,  which  some  time  ago  formally  resolved  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention.  The  Secretary  of 
the  N.A.  P.  P.  (Mr.  D.  J.  O’Neill),  47,  Charlotte-road,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  will  be  glad  to  receive,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
names  of  members  intending  to  be  present. 

*  * 

The  Sixty-fourth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Cornwall 
Polytechnic  Society  will  open  at  Falmouth  on  Tuesday,  August 
25,  189G.  As  usual,  medals  and  prizes  are  offered  for  photo¬ 
graphs  by  professionals  and  amateurs,  and  for  photographic 
apparatus.  Information  respecting  the  photographic  depart¬ 
ment  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  W.  Brooks,  Laurel  Villa,  Wray 
Park,  Reigate  (member  of  the  General  Committee). 


SLOW  AND  FAST  PLATES  FOR  HAND-CAMERA 
WORK. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association  there  was  an  interesting  discussion  as  to 
whether  slow  plates  or  fast  ones  were  the  preferable  for  hand- 
camera  work.  The  subject  is  a  seasonable  one  to  deal  with  just 
now,  as  the  conditions  under  which  hand  cameras  are  employed 
at  midsummer  are  widely  different  from  what  r.hey  are  during 
the  autumn  or  winter  months.  It  is  manifest  that  plates 
which  can  be  successfully  used  now  would  be  quite  unsuited 
to  a  winter  or  an  autumnal  light.  Of  course,  “  fast  plates  ” 
and  “slow  plates”  are  but  comparative  terms,  and  what  some 
characterise  as  slow  others  cousider  as  fast.  This  was  the 
case  at  the  meeting  referred  to.  The  majority  of  makers  now 
supply  plates  of  three  degrees  of  sensitiveness,  and  opinions 
were  varied  as  to  which  of  these  it  is  must  desirable  to  use. 
The  object  of  the  worker,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  to  obtain 
the  best  possible  negative,  and  the  question  is,  How  is  that 
best  accomplished! 

A  slow  plate  is  alleged  to  give  a  better,  photographically, 
negative  than  a  very  rapid  one.  But,  of  course,  a  slow  plate 
demands  a  longer  exposure,  and  to  give  that  entails  greater 
risk  of  the  camera  not  being  held  perfectly  still  during  that 
period,  as  well  as  the  chance  of  moving  objects  being  palpably 
blurred  in  the  picture ;  also  a  slow  plate  cannot  be  used  with 
so  small  a  stop  in  the  lens  as  a  quick  one  can  without  in¬ 
creased  risk  of  movement,  hence  there  may  be  a  lack  of  sharp¬ 
ness  in  the  different  planes  of  the  picture.  With  plates  of 
great  rapidity  a  quick  exposure  may  be  given,  even  with  a 
small  diaphragm  in  the  lens  ;  hence  the  chance  of  movement, 
either  of  the  camera  or  the  subject,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
while  the  greatest  sharpness  in  different  planes  of  the  picture  is 
ensured.  But  it  is  said  that  very  rapid  plates  are  difficult  to 
manipulate,  inconvenient  to  use,  and  that  there  is  not  the  same 
latitude  in  the  exposure  that  there  is  with  the  slow  ones ;  also 
that  the  grain  in  them  is  so  coarse  that  the  negatives  are  un¬ 
suitable  for  enlarging  from  or  for  lantern  purposes.  The 
question  is,  In  which  direction  does  the  balance  of  advantages 
lie  1 

It  is  quite  true  that  at  one  time  very  rapid  plates  were 
characterised  by  great  granularity  of  the  image,  so  great,  in¬ 
deed,  as  to  show  palpably  in  enlargements,  even  of  moderate 
size,  and  very  pronounced  on  the  lantern  screen ;  but  of  late 
makers  have  given  a  deal  of  attention  to  this  point,  and  very- 
quick  plates,  if  not  the  quickest,  may  now  be  obtained  with  a 
grain  as  fine  as  that  which  was  only  to  be  had  on  “  ordinary 
plates,”  so  that  part  of  the  question  may  be  dismissed.  With 
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reference  to  the  subject  of  manipulation  there  is  no  question 
that  plates  of  ultra  rapidity  are  somewhat  more  inconvenient 
to  use,  and  do  require  greater  skill  in  working  than  slow  ones. 
For  this  reason  novices  are  more  likely  to  obtain  better 
negatives  photographically  on  the  latter  than  on  the  former. 
Then  comes  the  question  of  movement  during  the  exposure. 
With  objects  in  motion,  the  exposure  must  be  so  brief  that  no 
visible  movement  is  shown,  yet  sufficiently  long  for  full  detail 
to  be  secured  in  the  shadows  of  the  picture — a  quality  too 
frequently  absent  in  hand-camera  work.  Then  comes  the  im¬ 
mobility  of  the  camera  during  exposure.  A  second  is  a  very 
short  time,  yet  there  are  few  hand-camera  workers  who  can 
hold  the  instrument  absolutely  still  for  that  period,  or  for  even 
a  quarter  of  the  time.  There  is  no  question  that,  the  briefer 
the  exposure  can  be  made,  the  less  chance  there  is  of  blurring 
from  movement  either  of  the  camera  or  the  objects  photo¬ 
graphed. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  many  work  at  quite  an 
unnecessary  speed,  and  employ  plates  of  unnecessary  rapidity, 
thereby  increasing  their  difficulties  and  the  uncertainty  of  their 
results.  An  exposure  of  the  twentieth  or  the  thirtieth  of  a 
second  is  quite  sufficient  for  most  hand-camera  subjects- — 
street  scenes,  and  the  like — with  a  lens  of  moderate  aperture, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  holding  the  camera  quite  still  for 
that  time.  Any  good  lens  of  not  less  than  five  and  a  half 
inches  focus — such  as  most  hand  cameras  are  furnished  with — - 
will  cover  the  quarter-plate  well  with  an  aperture  of  /- 11, 
and  such  a  stop  will  suffice  for  rendering  the  different  planes 
in  most  subjects  quite  sharp.  Under  these  conditions  plates 
of  what  are  known  as  of  medium  rapidity— intermediate 
between  “  ordinary  ”  and  “  extra  rapid  ” — will,  in  an  average 
light,  suffice  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  Why,  then,  it  may 
well  be  asked,  use  extremely  rapid  exposures,  when  they  are 
not  required,  which  entail  the  employment  of  ultra-quick 
plates,  with  their  accompanying  inconveniences,  and,  in  un¬ 
skilled  hands,  uncertainty  in  the  results  ?  We  are  not  referring 
to  work  in  the  winter  months,  when,  of  course,  circumstances 
are  different  from  now. 

Plates  of  extreme  sensitiveness  are  a  power  at  command,  and 
when  the  light  is  dull,  and  with  some  subjects,  results  may  at 
times  be  secured  with  them  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
obtained ;  therefore  it  would  sometimes  be  an  advantage  to 
carry  both  kinds  of  plates,  and  expose  either  as  occasion  may 
require.  This,  unfortunately,  the  majority  of  magazine 
cameras  will  not  permit  of  being  done.  It  is  here  that  dark 
slides  and  changing  boxes  have  an  advantage.  If  a  magazine 
camera  could  be  arranged  to  carry  two  different  kinds  of 
plates,  so  that  either  could  be  exposed  at  will,  it  wrould  often 
prove  an  acquisition  when  the  acme  of  perfection  in  results  is 
aimed  at. 


Another  New  Test  for  Iodides* — This  is  founded  on  the 
fact  that  thallous  iodide  is  quite  insoluble  in  cold  dilute  alcohol, 
■even  in  the  presence  of  salts  of  ammonia  and  other  compounds  in 
which,  when  dissolved,  thallous  chloride  is  taken  up.  The  iodide  is 
precipitated  out  of  a  30  per  cent,  alcohol  solution  by  a  4  per  cent, 
solution  of  thallium  sulphate,  and  the  thallous  iodide  thrown  down 
after  standing  half  a  day  washed  with  a  mixture  of  30  per  cent, 
alcohol,  containing  5  per  cent,  of  ammonium  sulphate,  washed  in  a 
filter,  dried  at  boiling  point,  and  weighed.  Any  chlorine  present 
is  estimated  by  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver,  after  first  boiling 
the  filtrate  to  expel  the  alcohol,  and  adding  about  3  per  cent,  nitric 
acid.  Bromine  is  found  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  result  is  less 
•  exact,  as  thallous  bromide  is  not  entirely  insoluble. 


The  Flatino-cyanides  in  Rent  gen-ray  Work. — The 

opinion  of  observers  upon  the  relative  values  of  the  various  platino- 
cyanide  salts  is  by  no  means  unanimous.  T.  Argynopoulos  has  been 
experimenting  with  the  various  compounds  with  the  object  of  ascer¬ 
taining  their  respective  powers,  and  finds  the  barium  salt  to  be 
inferior  to  those  of  either  the  potassium  and  sodium  or  potassium 
and  lithium  salts.  He  found  the  luminosity  with  the  former  was 
visible  at  a  short  distance  only,  while  with  the  latter  salt^  the 
luminosity  was  visible  at  five  feet  distance. 


An  X  Ray  Meter. — This  is  the  name  given  by  Messrs. 
Reynolds  &  Bransom,  of  Leeds,  to  an  ingenious  and  simple  little 
instrument  they  have  devised  for  readily  ascertaining  the  strength 
of  the  rays  from  a  focus  tube.  It  consists  simply  of  a  series  of 
layers,  like  terraces,  of  metallic  aluminium,  in  the  form  of  a  qua¬ 
drant.  The  meter  is  placed  between  a  fluorescent  screen  and  the 
focus  tube,  and  can  thus  be  used  as  a  measure  of  one  tube’s  capacity 
against  another,  or  for  ascertaining  the  relative  strengths  of  the 
radiations  from  various  parts  of  the  tube.  Of  course,  if  a  permanent 
register  be  required,  a  sensitive  plate  will  be  used  in  lieu  of  the 
phosphorescent  tablet. 


Uranium  as  a  Radiation  Source. — M.  Henri  Becqaerel 
hss  shown  that  this  metal  gives  off  radiations  of  photographic 
potency  after  passing  through  such  opaque  bodies  as  cardboard, 
aluminium,  copper,  platinum.  The  effects  are  precisely  similar  to 
those  before  described,  obtained  with  salts  of  the  metal,  but  are 
about  four  times  as  powerful. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  last  month  Pro¬ 
fessor  Chrystal  suggested  the  use  of  metallic  uranium  for  intensifying 
Rontgen  rays. 

The  Action  of  Eight  on  Ferric  Chloride  and  Oxalic 

Acid. — M.  Georges  Lemoine  has  been  investigating  the  proportions 
of  this  action,  his  arrangement  for  varying  the  intensity  of  the 
light  falling  on  the  small  cell  in  which  the  liquid  is  contained  Con¬ 
sisting  in  the  use  of  two  large  polarising  prisms.  The  result  of  his 
experiments  goes  to  show  that  the  chemical  action  is  directly  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  visual  intensity  of  the  light,  there  being  no  appreciable 
“  period  of  induction.”  The  result  was  the  same  whether  the  total 
amount  of  light  was  permitted  to  act  continuously  or  at  intervals. 
He  found,  too,  that  on  calm,  cloudless  days  the  visual  intensity  of 
the  light  remained  virtually  without  alteration  for  comparatively 
long  periods. 

Combustion  of  Acetylene. — The  following  figures,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Science,  will 
be  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  burning  of  mixtures  of  air  and 
acetylene,  seeing  that  it  has  often  been  stated  that  the  presence  of 
air  is  advantageous  to  its  due  combustion.  Air  with  7-74  per  cent, 
of  the  gas  burns  completely,  the  product  being  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
the  flame  pale  yellow,  with  little  illuminating  power.  Between 
that  proportion  and  17’37  per  cent.,  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  are 
found  in  the  products  of  combustion  ;  the  flame  is  pale  blue,  with  a 
feeble  yellowish  aureole.  With  more  than  the  latter  proportion  the 
combustion  is  incomplete,  some  unburnt  gas  being  found  as  well  as 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide,  and  the  flame  is  red  and  smoky.  2‘8 
and  65  per  cent,  are  the  extreme  limits  within  which  combustion 
takes  place.  _ _____ 

Experiments  with  66  ID  ark  Eight.”— M.  Gustav  le  Bon 
continues  bis  experiments  on  this  subject,  which  appear  still  to 
attract  but  little  attention  in  comparison  with  that  given  to  the 
Rontgen  rays.  Seeing  that  the  dark  light  appeared  to  possess  many 
characteristics  in  common  with  electricity,  he  supposed  it  might  be 
possible  to  condense  it,  like  electricity,  on  the  surface  of  metallic 
plates,  and  his  experiments  have  borne  out  bis  suppositions.  The 
following  are  his  conclusions: — Invisible  Radiations  of  Huoresctnt 
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Bodies. — These  pass  through  metal :  they  are  retieeted  and  refracted, 
and  consequently  show  none  of  the  characteristics  of  Rbntgen  rays. 
Montgen  Bags. — These  do  not  pass  through  metal,  and  are  neither 
reflected  nor  refracted.  They  pass  through  black  paper.  Radiations 
from  Metallic  Surfaces  illuminated  by  Visible  Light. — These  pass 
through  neither  black  paper  ncr  the  majority  of  organized  bodies, 
but  do  pass  through  a  great  number  of  metals.  They  possess 
also  the  property  of  being  condensed  on  the  surface  of  metals. 
Radiations  proper  to  Organized  Beings.  —  Radiations  are  emitted 
ia  darkness  by  organisms,  and  can  produce  photographic  effects 
which  M.  Le  Bon  has  shown  by  operating  on  ferns,  fishes,  and 
-arious  animals.  They  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  radiations  of 
invisible  phosphorescence,  only  they  differ  from  them  in  being  unable 
to  pass  through  the  metallic  bodies,  especially  so  with  aluminium, 
with  which  the  author  experimented. 


Home-zuade  Chloride  of  Gold. — We  have  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  when  writing  on  the  subject  of  the  saving  and  con¬ 
version  of  residues,  advised  our  readers,  or  those  of  them  who  are 
unversed  in  chemical  manipulation,  to  leave  the  conversion,  at  any 
rate,  to  those  who  are  competent  to  undertake  the  task,  for,  even  when 
successfully  performed,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  results  in  any 
economy  to  do  it  at  home  ;  but,  when  the  work  is  inefficiently 
carried  out,  the  actual  loss  may  be,  as  in  a  case  that  has  just  come 
under  our  notice,  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  saving  that  could 
possibly  accrue.  There  are  very  many  of  our  readers,  too,  who  not 
with  a  view  of  economy,  but  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  experiment, 
will  persist  in  the  attempt  to  convert  their  own  residues,  and  to 
those  also  we  give  the  same  advice,  “  Leave  the  task  in  competent 
hands,  it  will  pay  you  better.’’  It  is  a  very  easy  and  simple  matter 
to  dissolve  so  much  silver  or  gold  in  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  but  it 
is  altogether  a  different  affair  to  produce  a  satisfactory  product. 


Such  was  the  experience  of  a  young  amateur  who  has  just 
appealed  to  us  in  his  distress.  Everything  had  gone  wrong  in  his 
printing  arrangements,  and,  no  matter  whose  paper  he  used,  not  only 
could  he  get  no  decent  tones,  but  all  the  detail  was  bleached  out  of 
the  prints.  The  toning  bath — the  formula,  at  least — was  the  same  he 
had  formerly  used  with  success,  except,  as  it  turned  out,  he  was 
using  his  own  chloride  of  gold.  He  did  not  think  there  was  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  that :  “  nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  make 
chloride  of  gold,  he  could  not  see  where  any  one  could  go  wrong.’’ 
Yet,  unfortunately,  he  had  gone  very  wrong.  Simply  he  had 
dissolved  his  gold,  using  plenty  of  acid,  which  was  perhaps  what 
made  the  operation  so  easy,  and,  after  evaporating  to  dryness,  re- 
dissolved  the  result  to  make  up  a  solution  containing  by  calculation 
one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  per  ounce.  As  a  matter  of  course,  his 
solution  was  terribly  acid,  which  he  did  not  at  all  take  into  account, 
and,  if  he  had  done,  the  result  would  not  have  been  greatly  improved, 
and  so  all  his  troubles  arose. 


It  cannot  be  too  strongly  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  will  dissolve 
their  own  gold  residues  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  get  rid 
as  completely  as  possible  of  all  traces  of  acid.  Formerly  this  did  not 
matter  so  greatly,  but  with  modern  printing  papers  the  retarding 
influence  of  soluble  chlorides  in  the  toning  action  is  so  great  that  the 
old  practice  of  neutralising  an  acid  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  with 
chalk  is  of  very  little  avail.  The  only  possible  way  of  working  is  to 
prepare  the  chloride  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  and  it  is  just  there 
where  the  difficulty  comes  in.  Any  “  muff  ”  can  dissolve  the  gold  if 
he  has  it. 

- + - 

JOTTINGS. 

'  he  illustrious  Goethe’s  dying  aspiration  is  said  to  have  been 
“  Light ;  more  light  !*’  In  a  different  sense  to  that  meant  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  expiring  author  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  his  words  have 
frequently  been  echoed  by  photographers  pining  at  times  for  more 
daylight,  for  more  “  light  ”  in  the  dark  room,  and  for  new  and  im¬ 
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proved  artificial  illuminants.  In  the  latter  regard  the  newest 
claimant  for  notice — acetylene — is  likely,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  to  engage  and  deserve  much  attention  during  the  coming  wint-  r. 
By  that  time  I  hope  the  calcium  carbide  that  is  then  available  will 
be  pleasanter  to  use  than  some  I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  ex¬ 
periment  with.  I  may  have  been  unfortunate  with  these  particular 
samples,  but  the  odour  they  gave  off  strongly  resembled  the  ov  r- 
whelmingly  complicated  perfumes  you  sometimes  encounter  a*  gas 
works,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  sewer — so  much  so,  that  my  “  search 
after  knowledge  ”  of  acetylene,  which  I  was  recently  conducting  in 
my  domestic  abode,  was  the  other  night  ruthlessly  stopped  by  the 
peremptory  refusal  of  its  other  inhabitants  to  put  up  with  the 
“  nasty,  sickening  smell. "  Do  all  samples  of  the  carbide  behav-  in 
this  way  ?  and,  if  so,  how  can  the  -mell  be  thrown  down  ? 


There  appears  every  probability  of  the  Convention  meeting  of  1897 
being  held  in  East  Anglia.  Norwich  marking  itself  out  as  a  most 
suitable  centre.  Opportunities  will  surely  be  given  for  exploring 
some  of  the  quiet  and  charming  rivers  and  broads  of  the  English 
Holland,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  while,  in  addition  to  the  places 
named,  such  towns  as  Bury  and  Ely  are  full  of  interest  for  the 
photographer  and  the  archaeologist,  so  that  all  the  elements  are  to 
hand  for  assuring  a  good  meeting.  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  that  enthusiastic  lover  of  Ea-t  Anglia. 
Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson,  and  persuade  him  to  lead  an  excursion  ?  Better 
still,  why  not  Dr.  Emerson  as  President  ? 


A  very  great  number  of  plates  are  exposed  during  these  Convention 
meetings  and  on  the  whole,  taking  circumstances  and  conditions  into 
consideration,  the  number  and  the  average  quality  of  the  results 
obtained  are  fair.  But  far  less  “  serious  ’’  photography  seems  to  be 
attempted  than  might  be  the  case.  Now.  as  an  exhibition  of  photo¬ 
graphs  forms  an  attraction  at  each  Convention,  would  it  not  act  as  an 
incentive  to  Convention  photography  to  institute  a  section  for  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  at  places  visited  by  the  members,  and  offer  Convention 
“  plaques  ”  for  the  best  work  F  I  suggest  plaques  because  medals 
and  certificates  are  done  to  death  elsewhere,  and  an  artistically 
designed  plaque  might  have  an  ornamental  as  well  as  a  commemo¬ 
rative  value. 


Mr.  Child  Bayley  has  heroically  resisted  the  temptation  to  reply 
to  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  and  the  other  critics  who  took  him  to  task 
over  certain  portions  of  his  paper  on  photographic  societies  and 
photographic  art.  I  am  the  more  surprised  at  this  “mute  but 
glorious  ’’  attitude,  as  at  least  two  of  those  who  ranged  themselves 
against  him  afforded  him  the  opportunity  for  a  highly  effective 
rejoinder.  However,  I  merely  interpose  for  the  purpose  of  protest¬ 
ing,  in  the  mildest  manner,  against  the  admirable  advertisement 
which  Mr.  Bayley,  a  sturdy  anti-Salonite,  has  given  the  photographic 
Salon.  Mr.  Maskell  should  send  a  cheque  for  at  least  51.  5s. , 
half  for  Mr.  Bayley,  and  half  for  the  editor  of  the  Journal  for 
having  published  the  advertisement  in  its  columns.  The  references 
to  the  Salon  having  nobbled  the  lay  press,  sold  photographs  at  good 
prices,  and  attracted  artists  and  photographers  to  its  exhibitions, 
are  calculated  rather  to  entrap  than  repel  the  average  would-be 
exhibitor,  so  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  Committee  of 
Selection  did  not  this  year  have  a  larger  and  more  varied  number  of 
pictures  to  choose  from  than  hitherto.  I  am  disappointed  that 
Mr.  Bavley  missed  one  obvious  point,  which  is,  that,  while  the  Salon 
mav  be  allowed  to  claim  having  done  something  for  “  Art,"  nobody 
will  dream  of  accusing  it  of  having  done  anything  for  photography. 
"While  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  continues  to  advance  the 
interests  of  photography,  in  all  its  varied  aspects,  as  it  has  done 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
sporadic  competition  of  the  Salon. 


I  hear  that  Mr.  J.  Bulbeck,  a  clever  worker  personally  known  to 
many  of  my  readers,  is  about  to  commence  practice  as  a  photo¬ 
grapher,  mapping  out  for  himself  a  field  embracing  the  best  and 
highest  class  of  technical  work.  He  will  have  associated  with  him 
my  young  friend,  Mr.  John  H.  Avery,  than  whom  as  an  architectural 
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photographer  I  know  nobody  better.  I  wish  the  new  firm  every 
success. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  description  given  at  page  34i  of 
Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick’s  plan  of  photographing  animals  to  scale  by 
using  a  lens  of  known  focus,  fixed  at  a  known  height,  in  conjunction 
with  a  screened  and  measured  framework,  which,  by  means  of  a 
system  of  double  printing  or  otherwise,  would  enable  the  actual  and 
proportionate  size  of  the  animal  to  be  read  off  in  the  photograph. 
For  breeding  and  stud  purposes  the  plan  should  be  decidedly  useful, 
and  it  is  probably  worth  the  attention  of  the  Jockey  Club  and  other 
societies  interested  in  thoroughbreds  and  live  stock.  The  plan, 
which  is  reminiscent  of  the  Bertillon  anthropometrical  system, 
might  also  be  found  serviceable  with  human  beings,  as  cases  (outside 
the  criminal  jurisdiction),  doubtless,  occasionally  arise  where  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  reliable  photographic  attestation  of  a  man’s 
height  and  “  points,”  say,  for  example,  in  corresponding  with  a  lady 
through  the  post  with  a  view  to  matrimony:  in  applying  for  a 
situation  as  footman,  or  as  janitor  at  a  music  hall ! 


From  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  photographic  installation 
at  the  Cardiff  Exhibition,  that  has  been  running  in  these  pages  for 
some  weeks  past,  it  seems  that  the  old  controversy,  amateur  v. 
professional,  has  recently  broken  out  at  Cardiff  in  a  very  acute  form. 
The  Cardiff  Society,  it  appears,  is  administering  the  photographic- 
monopoly  at  the  Fine  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition,  and  seems  in  a 
fair  way  to  make  a  profit  out  of  it.  The  local  professionals  rise  in 
arms  against  this  “amateur”  usurpation,  which  provokes  the  retort 
that  the  concession  was  open  to  professional  tender  :  and  this,  in  its 
turn,  brings  forth  the  rejoinder  that  there  was  no  chance  of  pro¬ 
fessionals  making  a  profit  out  of  the  “rights”  offered  to  them. 


The  Cardiff  Society  is  evidently  composed  of  smart  business  men. 
They  have  set  up  as  professional  photographers.  They  have  a  studio 
in  the  Exhibition  grounds  ;  they  have  the  concession  for  photograph¬ 
ing  the  season  ticket-holders  ;  they  try  to  sub-let  these  concessions : 
they  fail,  and  so  they  work  them  themselves,  pocketing  the  profits, 
risking  the  losses,  as  other  business  men  (and  photographers)  do.  I 
entirely  sympathise  with  Messrs.  Freke,  Horton,  and  Briggs  in  their 
protest  against  a  society,  ostensibly  formed,  I  suppose,  for  the  study 
and  advancement  of  photography,  entering  into  competition  with 
professional  photographers. and  continuing  to  call  itself  a  “'Society.” 
It  is  in  reality  a  photographic  company  if  ever  there  was  one. 


Apparently  the  professionals  had  no  chance  of  directly  tendering 
for  the  concessions,  in  which  case  it  appears  to  me  that  thev  have 
simply  been  elbowed  out  of  a  field  which  was  rightly  and  legitimated 
theirs.  There  are  many  amateur  societies  that  confer  great  advan¬ 
tages  on  photographic  progress  by  occasionally  engaging  in  exhibition 
management,  but  this  is  the  first  instance  I  have  met  with  in  which 
that  course  has  operated  to  produce  the  effect  of  taking  the  bread  out 
of  professional  mouths,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  the  last.  Cosmos. 

1/  HALF-TONE  SCREENS  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

III. 

Since  I  wrote  on  this  subject  a  few  weeks  back  I  have  had  several 
letters  asking  for  information  on  points  which  it  appears  I  have  left 
somewhat  obscure,  and  as  there  maybe  others  to  whom  the  following 
remarks  may  be  useful,  I  propose  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said. 

hirst  of  all,  I  must  thanu  an  old  friend  for  his  joking  letter 
charging  me  with  having  “  gone  back  to  the  bath  at  last,”  but  I 
would  point  out  that  I  have  not.  In  recommending  bath  plates 
in  preference  to  emulsion,  I  thought  I  made  it  sufficiently  clear 
that  that  recommendation  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  not  well-versed  in  the  preparation  of  collodion  emulsion. 
Where  suitable  materials  are  available  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
collodion  emulsion  work,  just  as  good  results  can  be  obtained  with 
the  latter  form  of  films  and  with  less  trouble  to  the  regular  emulsion 
worker;  but  I  expect  the  very  reverse  will  be  the  case  with  the  habitual 
wet-collodion  man,  for  whom  the  advice  was  chiefly  meant.  In  fact, 
of  two  men  equally  unacquainted  with  collodion  emulsion,  the  one 


who  happened  to  be  Wtli  up  in  wet-plate  work  would  be  at  a  decided 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  one  who  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
it,  since  he  would  have  a  good  many  things  to  unlearn  before  he 
would  feel  comfortable  with  emulsion,  whereas  the  simple  washing 
and  (Lying  of  a  wet  plate  would  present  absolutely  no  difficulties. 

Then,  again,  with  unsuitable  pyroxyline  and  solvents  of  doubtful 
strength,  the  preparation  of  an  emulsion  that  will  give  an  absolutely 
structureless  film,  such  as  is  required  for  the  present  purpose,  is  a 
perfect  impossibility,  and  to  attempt  to  carry  out  the  work  under 
such  conditions  would  be  simply  to  court  failure.  After  all,  though 
I  commenced  by  “'denying  the  soft  impeachment  ”  of  going  back  on 
emulsion,  I  am  not  very  sure  that  for  this  particular  class  of  work — 
the  reproduction  of  screens — if  I  had  a  lot  of  work  to  do,  I  should  no" 
prefer  the  bath  on  the  score  of  evenuess  of  film,  though,  on  the  other 
had.  perhaps  the  balance  of  advantages  would  perhaps  turn-in 
favour  of  emulsion. 

The  difference  between  the  two  processes  is  just  this,  that, 
whereas  a  perfectly  fluid  collodion  may  be  very  highly  salted,  an 
emulsion  containing  the  same  quantity  of  bromine,  in  the  form  of 
bromide  of  silver,  would  be  too  thick  to  flow  with  anything  like  the 
smoothness  necessary.  The  collodion,  moreover,  can  be  filtered 
under  pressure  through  the  very  finest  of  filtering  media  without 
injury,  but  such  treatment  applied  to  an  emulsion  would  rob  it  of 
the  bulk  of  its  sensitive  material. 

Two  or  three  correspondents  join  issue  with  me  in  the  matter  of 
simply  bromised  or  bromo-iodised  collodion,  on  which  particular 
question  I  am  not  going  to  take  very  strong  ground  either  way.  As 
1  said  in  my  previous  article,  the  presence  of  a  little  iodide  is 
advantageous,  on  the  ground  that  it  renders  the  film  less  liable  to 
halation  or  internal  spreading,  which  is  a  matter  of  no  little  import¬ 
ance.  But  I  cannot  go  to  the  same  length  as  my  correspondents  in 
believing  that  an  ordinary  bromc-iodised  collodion  is  more  sensitive, 
and  in  every  way  superior,  to  simply  bromised  when  used  dry.  On 
the  contrary,  I  emphatically  deny  rhis,  although  I  am  free  to  admit 
that  possibly  an  old  “  wet  ”  hand  may  prefer — at  first — the  bromo- 
iodised  plate.  After  a  little  experience,  however,  with  a  strongly 
bromised  collodion,  I  think  he  will  alter  his  opinion,  and 
find  that  he  will  not  only  get  greater  sensitiveness,  but  also  far 
greater  density  of  image  and  contrast.  However,  this  is  a  point  on 
which  convenience  or  individual  fancy  will  be  studied  more  than 
quality  of  result,  as  either  form  of  collodion  will  work  satisfactorily. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  equally  in  favour  of  the  bath — inasmuch 
as  it  gives  less  “  structure” — -and  of  simply  bromised  collodion,  tha- 
it  is  only  where  these  conditions  are  observed  that  the  “  reversal  ‘ 
process  can  be  successfully  adopted.  It  is  quite  possible  for  ordinary 
negative  work  to  use  an  emulsion  that  shows  a  very  decided  amount 
of  mottling  and  irregularity  of  film  before  fitting,  but  which  dis¬ 
appears  entirely  in  the  hypo.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
development  proceeds  downwards  from  the  surface  of  the  film,  and. 
unless  it  be  carried  right  through  to  the  glass,  the  image  is  tolerably 
uniform  in  character,  and  the  unevenness  lies  in  the  unreduced 
bromide,  which  is  removed  in  fixing ;  but,  when  we  turn  to  the 
‘  reversal’  process,  it  matters  not  whether  development  is  carried 
right  through  the  film,  as  it  ought  to  be,  or  whether  it  reaches  only 
partly  through,  the  final  result  is  the  same  :  the  bulk  of  the  original 
mottling  remains  in  the  bromide  unreduced  by  the  developer,  and 
when,  after  the  removal  of  the  negative  image,  this  is  in  turn 
reduced,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  unevenness  remains  in  all  its 
original  force,  if  not  with  added  intensity. 

So  far  as  the  presence  of  a  small  proportion  of  iodide  is  concerned. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  interferes  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the 
reversal  of  the  image,  but  the  conditions  are  altogether  altered  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  wet-plate  collodion,  the  film  is  chiefly 
composed  of  iodide  of  silver.  It  is  usually  supposed  that,  when  but 
a  slight  trace  of  iodide  of  silver  is  present  with  the  bromide,  the  two 
undergo  simultaneous  reduction  by  the  alkaline  developer,  but  this 
can  scarcely  be  the  fact  when  the  iodide  preponderates.  Were  it  so. 
the  presence  of  the  iodide  would  be  in  no  way  detrimental,  since,  if 
it  suffered  reduction,  it  would  also  be  amenable  to  the  action  of  the 
nitric  acid  or  other  solvent  subsequently  applied.  Upon  such  a 
bromo-iodised  film — that  is,  one  containing  a  very  large  proportion 
of  iodide — it  is  quite  possible  to  develop  a  strong,  vigorous  image 
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with  alkaline  pyro ;  but,  if  this  be  treated  with  nitric  acid,  instead  of 
dissolving  completely,  as  in  the  case  of  a  plain  bromide  film,  the 
iodide  of  silver  remains  behind  as  a  veil  over  what  should  be  the 
transparent  portions  of  the  negative  or  positive  as  the  case  may  be. 
Theoretically,  the  reapplication  of  alkaline  pyro  should  reduce  only 
the  bromide  of  silver  left  behind,  and  leave  the  iodide  to  he  removed 
by  a  second  fixing  ;  but,  practically,  it  will  be  found  that  the  alka¬ 
line  developer  has  sufficient  action  on  the  iodide  of  silver  to  produce 
a  badly  veiled  reversal ;  for  which  reason,  if  for  no  other,  I  think  a 
very  small  proportion  of  iodide  is  admissible. 

No  doubt,  those  who  uphold  the  use  of  the  ordinary  wet-plate 
collodion  have  not  had  the  reversal  process  in  view,  as  it  is  not  all 
who  would  choose  to  adopt  that  plan.  But  others  amongst  my  cor¬ 
respondents  complain  that  they  cannot  get  clear  reversals  either  with 
nitric  acid  or  ammonia  (iron-alum).  These  are  possibly  using 
bromo-iodised  collodion,  which  would,  as  I  have  shown,  produce  the 
result,  or,  more  likely,  have  not  carried  the  first  development  suf¬ 
ficiently  far ;  or,  again,  have  been  using  too  thick  a  film  of  bromide, 
which  the  developer  is  incapable  of  penetrating  completely.  Where 
the  reversal  method  is  to  be  adopted,  the  film  of  silver  bromide 
should  not  be  too  thick  for  the  developer  to  penetrate  in  a  reasonable 
time ;  indeed,  I  think  the  best  results  are  attained,  and  with  much 
greater  ease  and  certainty,  with  a  film  decidedly  thinner  than  would 
be  used  for  an  ordinary  negative.  If  this  point  is  attended  to,  and 
the  development  carried  some  degrees  further  than  it  would  be  if  a 
direct  negative  were  being  taken,  the  image  will  go  right  through  to 
the  glass,  and,  on  the  application  of  the  nitric  acid,  perfectly  clear 
glass  lines  will  be  obtained.  The  only  effect  of  over-development  is 
to  reduce  the  general  density  of  the  final  image,  but  this  is  not  of 
much  moment  if  the  image  has  been  developed  through  to  the  glass, 
as  bromide  of  copper  will  give  any  amount  of  density  without  the 
opportunity  of  filling  up  the  transparent  lines. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  connexion  with  the  chemical  side  of 
the  manipulations  that  I  may  touch  upon,  and  this  holds  good,  I 
think,  in  every  branch  of  process  work  where  alkaline  development 
is  used.  Many  operators  err  in  trying  to  get  full  density  in  develop¬ 
ment,  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  only  leads  to  filling  up  the 
clear  lines  or  dots.  If  a  proper  exposure  be  given,  and  a  quick 
development,  with  a  strong,  well-restrained  solution,  a  result  will 
ensue  that,  for  ordinary  portrait  or  landscape  work,  would  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  bard  — that  is  to  say,  the  shadows  will  be  clear  glass. 
If  the  negative  be  now  fixed,  and  intensified  after  fixing,  there  is 
almost  no  risk  of  filling  up  the  shadows ;  whereas,  if  the  intensifica¬ 
tion  be  carried  out  before  fixing,  development  is  going  on,  more  or 
less,  at  the  same  time.  The  old  rule  with  collodion  dry  plates  used 
to  be — for  contrast,  intensify  after  fixing  ;  for  detail ,  before. 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  several  correspondents 
complain  that  they  cannot  get  square  dots,  however  close  the  screen 
may  be  to  the  plate,  and  even  when  using  a  square  stop.  Well,  I  do 
not  know  that  this  matters  very  much ;  for  my  own  part,  I  think  that 
circular  dots,  which  when  reversed  form  a  cross  line  screen  with 
circular  apertures,  should  theoretically  behave  better  than  square 
ones,  just  as  a  circular  lens  is  used  in  preference  to  a  square  one.  If 
modern  screen  theories  be  correct,  these  apertures  act  as  minute 
lenses,  and,  that  being  the  case,  the  circular  aperture  is  the  better.  I 
do  not  say  it  is  impossible  to  get  square  dots,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
except  when  they  just  close  up  and  form  the  chessboard  patterns ;  and 
this  holds  equally  good  whether  the  screen  is  being  copied  in  contact 
with  the  plate  or  in  the  ordinary  way  for  enlargement  or  reduction. 
The  circular  shape  seems  to  depend  upon  the  spreading  action  of 
development  rather  than  upon  any  other  influence,  for,  if  a  very  short 
exposure  be  given,  the  dots  are  square,  but  the  deposit  is  not  thick 
enough  to  be  of  any  practical  use.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
were  it  a  matter  of  importance,  the  exposure  and  other  conditions 
could  be  so  adjusted  as  to  form  square  dots,  but  it  seems  to  me  the 
circular  ones  do  very  well  and  are  less  trouble.  W.  B.  Bolton. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Glazing1  Shadows. — Count  Vittorio  Turati,  of  Milan,  recom¬ 
mends,  in  the  Photographisches  Archie,  glazing  as  an  important  means 
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of  improving  the  shadows  and  deep  tones  in  process  prints,  platiO<>- 
types,  bromide  prints,  &c.  The  process  is  a  simple  one,  and  givee 
excellent  results  in  the  hands  of  the  man  of  taste,  but  even  the  ordi¬ 
nary  worker,  who  must  study  cheapness  and  rapidity,  will  find  it 
worth  attention.  The  print  is  coated  with  bichromated  gum,  or  other 
medium,  again  exposed  in  the  printing  frame  under  the  negative,  and 
afterwards  washed  in  tepid  water.  The  shadows  retain  the  gum 
rendered  insoluble  by  exposure  to  light,  and  their  depth  and  trans¬ 
parency  are  considerably  enhanced.  Accurate  register  is  not  of  much 
importance  for  the  second  printing.  As  a  further  means  of  increasing 
the  effect,  a  slight  addition  of  colouring  matter,  of  either  cold  or  warm 
tone,  according  to  subject,  may  be  made  to  the  gum  solution.  Similar 
processes  are  used  in  chromotype,  chromo-lithography,  &c.,  where  the 
shadows  are  treated  with  varnish.  Recent  American  process  prints 
also  exhibit  a  glazing  of  this  sort,  and  thereby  gain  considerably  in 
character  and  attractiveness.  Count  Turati  thinks  both  glazed  and 
matt  surfaces  are  open  to  objection  individually,  but  combined  they 
should  carry  all  before  them. 


Ztontgren  Photography. — Eder  and  Valenta  give  an  account 
in  the  Photographische  Correspondenz  of  experiments  they  have  made 
to  reduce  the  exposure.  The  definition  in  the  photograph  increases 
with  distance  between  tube  and  subject;  but,  as  the  intensity 
diminishes  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  a  point  is  soon  reached 
beyond  which  it  is  useless  to  go  for  practical  purposes.  Ortho- 
chromatic  plates  were  not  found  of  any  use  to  shorten  the  exposure. 
Fluorescent  substances  were  tried  in  conjunction  with  ordinary 
plates.  A  screen  of  barium  platino-cyanide  gave  negative  results, 
and  a  uranium  glass  plate  was  also  of  no  use.  A  plate  was  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  but  did  not  show  increased 
sensitiveness,  perhaps  due  to  the  presence  of  moisture,  which  lowers 
tha  efficiency  of  the  rays.  Better  results  were  obtained  by  warming' 
the  plates  to  50°  C.  on  a  water  hath.  Winkelmann’s  and  Strombel’s 
experiments  with  powdered  fluorspar  were  also  tried,  and  gave  good 
results.  Films  gave  still  better  pictures,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
exposure  might  be  reduced  to  one-half,  or  one-third,  by  placing  the 
sensitive  side  of  the  film  in  contact  with  the  powdered  fluorspar,  but 
a  certain  granularity  was  noticeable  in  the  photograph,  due  to  the 
powder,  which  could  not  be  entirely  obviated  by  repeated  grinding  of 
the  fluorspar  in  an  agate  mortar. 


The  Goerz  liens. — The  Photographisches  Wochenblatt  gives  an 
account  of  the  Goerz  lens  factory,  which  now  employs  250  workmen 
on  the  premises  and  forty  opticians  outside.  On  December  2,  1894, 
was  celebrated  the  completion  of  the  20,000th  lens,  and  the  number 
has  since  risen  to  29,000. 


Pyroeatechin. — Liesegang  draws  attention  in  the  Photogra¬ 
phisches  Archiv  to  this  substance  as  a  developer  for  chloride  prints . 
Owing  to  the  lower  price  at  which  it  is  now  procurable,  it  may  attain 
some  importance  as  a  developer  for  dry  plates.  Prepare  the  following 
solutions : — - 


Water  . . 

Acetate  of  soda  .... 

A. 

Alcohol . . 

Pyroeatechin  ...... 

B. 

.  10  „ 

For  use,  equal  quantities  of  both  solutions  are  taken  and  diluted 
with  water,  according  to  exposure  or  strength  of  contrast  required. 
For  soft  prints  ten  parts  each  of  A  and  B,  with  fifty  parts  of  water, 
are  recommended,  but  for  great  contrast  increase  A  and  B  to 
twenty-five  parts  each.  ’With  the  same  developer  less  exposure  will 
give  weaker  prints.  Develop  rather  stronger  than  required  for  the 
final  result,  and  tone  in  the  usual  combined  bath.  This  will  give 
prints  of  the  ordinary  photographic  brown  tone.  Fixing  without 
toning  gives  unpleasant  tones  and  reduces  the  print  too  much. 

/  - 

Improving  Process  Negatives. — Dr.  Eder,  in  the  Photo¬ 
graphische  Correspondenz,  gives  the  following  chemical  method  for 
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modification  of  the  size  of  the  dots,  which  has  been  used  with  great 
success  in  the  Vienna  Technical  School.  For  such  a  purpose  the 
image  of  the  screen  may  be  more  pronounced  than  usual  in  the 
negative.  Smaller  stops  may  be  used,  and  pre-exposure  can  be 
utilised  with  much  effect  by  means  of  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  say  for 
twenty  minutes,  at  /-50  to  /-60  with  a  square  stop.  The  exposure  is 
then  made  for  the  original,  with  a  round  stop,  at  f-15  to  /- 16,  and 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  pre-exposure,  which  in  this  case  would 
be  six  to  ten  minutes.  Develop  with  a  four  per  cent,  iron  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  developer.  Before  fixing,  the  negative  is  intensified 
-With  hydroquinone  and  silver.  Fix  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  wash, 
and  whilst  still  wet  intensify  by  dipping  in  a  solution  of — 

Sulphate  of  copper .  120  parts, 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  4  „ 

Water .  1000  „ 

followed  by  quick,  plentiful  washing  in  water,  and  a  bath  of  1  part 
of  nitrate  of  silver  to  10  or  20  parts  of  water  and  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid.  The  negative  is  now  reduced  in  cyanide  of  potassium 
solution,  to  which  has  been  added  a  solution  of  iodine  and  iodide  of 
potassium.  This  is  carried  so  far  that  the  dots  in  the  shadows  are 
fine  and  sharp,  but  still  black  on  a  transparent  ground.  After  another 
washing,  intensification  with  silver  and  copper,  as  before,  is  repeated, 
and  the  negative  is  again  thoroughly  washed,  and  then  intensified  with 
lead.  This  bath  consists  of — 


Ferridcyanide  of  potash 

Nitrate  of  lead . 

Water  . 


6  parts, 


4 

100 


Filter,  dip  the  negative  in  the  same,  whilst  still  wet,  till  a  yellowish 
white  colour  is  attained.  Wash  thoroughly  in  running  water,  until 
the  negative  is  whitish,  then  flow  over  it  a  solution  of  one  part  of 
acetic  acid  to  one  part  of  water,  wash  thoroughly  and  blacken  with 
ammonium  sulphide.  The  reintensification  with  copper  may  be 
omitted  if  the  negative  is  clear  and  plucky  after  development.  Dr. 
Eder  recommends  this  method  of  correcting  process  negatives  as 
practical  and  safe.  _________ 

Orthocliromatic  Photography. — It  is  instructive,  and 
sometimes  amusing,  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  In  an  article 
upon  dry  plates  for  different  photographic  purposes,  R.  Jahr,  of 
Heidelberg,  says  in  the  Photographische  Correspondenz :  “  In 

England,  where  the  use  of  orthochromatic  plates  has  long  been 
neglected,  eager  attention  has  been  given  to  them  of  late,  and  of 
course  with  good  results.  But  this  could  not  happen  without  con¬ 
tradiction  from  persons  who  either  cannot,  or  will  not,  go  forward. 
We  mention,  as  a  curiosity,  that,  according  to  the  experience  of  a 
certain  Mr.  White,  colour-sensitive  plates  only  show  orthochromatic 
properties  when  they  are  used  with  a  deep  yellow  screen  and  exposed 
a  few  thousand  times  longer  than  is  necessary  with  an  ordinary  plate 
without  yellow  screen.  Photographs  of  moving  objects— not  to 
mention  sitters  in  a  studio  —  are  therefore  impossible  with  these 
plates,  and  the  whole  process  is  only  of  importance  for  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  few  oil  paintings.  Contradiction  is  unnecessary  for  us 
in  Germany.  The  writer  can,  however,  mention  that  he  has 
repeatedly  taken  instantaneous  pictures  of  street  scenes,  in  which 
tram  cars  going  at  full  speed  are  quite  sharp,  and  this  on  ortko- 
chromatic  plates,  without  a  yellow  screen.”  The  writer’s  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  orthochromatic  plates  in  this  country  seems  to  be 
confined  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  G.  R.  White  at  the  Croydon  Camera 
Club  in  January  of  this  year  (The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  p.  45).  Perhaps  German  makers  of  orthochromatic  plates 
will  be  sending  over  large  consignments,  now  it  is  announced  that 
instantaneous  pictures  may  be  taken  on  them  without  a  yellow 
screen !  _ 


The  “Wiener  Photographische  Blatter.”  — We  can 

recommend  the  June  number  of  this  paper  to  our  readers  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one.  It  is  published  by  the  Vienna  Camera  Club,  and  con¬ 
tains  two  excellent  photogravures  besides  a  number  of  smaller  illus¬ 
trations.  The  frontispiece,  a  photogravure  portrait  of  Dr.  R.  Ober- 
meyer,  by  himself,  deserves  special  attention  for  pose  and  artistic 
treatment.  It  was  taken  with  a  spectacle  lens.  We  gather  from 
this  paper  that  an  organized  movement  is  on  foot  for  photographing, 
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with  a  view  to  publication,  characteristic  farm  houses  and  farm 
buildings  in  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  fromier 
countries.  Each  country  will  have  a  separate  part,  which  mav  be 
bought  separately.  As  the  associations  of  engineers  and  architects 
have  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  the  work  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  great 
value  as  a  record  of  country  habitations. 

- * - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORKERS  AT  WORK. 

VII. — How  a  “  Meisenbach  ”  Block  is  Male. 

Just  as  America  was  named,  not  after  its  discoverer  Columbus,  but  after 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  whose  connexion  with  it  was  much  slighter,  so  has 
custom  conferred  upon  the  half-tone  block,  made  by  means  of  a  lined 
screen,  the  name  of  Meisenbach.  M.  G.  Meisenbach,  however,  although 
not  the  inventor  of  such  blocks,  was  the  first  to  make  the  process  a  really 
commercial  one,  so  that  use  and  wont,  in  this  case,  has  been  nearer  the 
mark  than  it  frequently  is.  “  Meisenbach  blocks  ”  are  now  frequently 
spoken  of  when  half-tone  blocks  by  other  makers  than  the  Meieenbach 
Co.  are  referred  to,  but  that  Company,  whose  works  cover  a  considerable 
area  at  West  Norwood,  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  pioneers  in  what 
has  now  become  so  large  an  industry,  of  which  industry  they  enjoy 
a  very  large  share. 

The  Meisenbach  Company  commenced  business  in  Farringdon-street 
twelve  years  ago,  but  it  was  not  long  before  they  found  that  the  vibration 
of  that  busy  thoroughfare  interfered  i-eriously  with  the  making  of  the  screen 
negative,  and  that  they  would  have  to  select  a  spot  where  this  evil  did 
not  exist-;  so  a  site  at  West  Norwood  was  chosen  for  the  factory,  which 
was  then  specially  built  for  the  work.  Nowadays,  of  course,  since  the 
use  of  the  copying  cameras  hung  on  a  swinging  framework  has  been  in¬ 
troduced,  vibration  is  not  such  a  bugbear  as  it  was  in  the  early  days  of 
process,  such  as  1884,  and  many  firms  are  able  to  carry  on  their  work 
successfully  in  the  heart  of  a  big  city  ;  still  the  tendency  is  for  such  in¬ 
dustries  to  go  further  away  from  the  crowded  streets  and  high  rent3  of 
the  metropolis,  and,  no  doubt,  the  move  which  was  caused  by  vibration 
has  not  been  without  other  advantages  besides. 

Probably  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  are  acquainted  with  the 
various  stages  by  which  a  half-tone  relief  block  is  prepared  ;  still,  as  a 
preliminary  to  our  account  of  the  works  where  so  many  are  made,  we 
will  run  over  the  operations  in  brief.  The  photograph,  drawing,  or  other 
subject  to  be  reproduced,  is  photographed,  a  wet- plate  negative  being  made 
in  which  the  tints  of  the  original  are  broken  up  into  a  series  of  dots  by 
means  of  a  glass  screen  ruled  with  black  cross  lines  placed  immediately 
in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate  during  exposure  in  the  camera.  From  this 
negative  a  print  is  made  either  by  the  bitumen  or  by  a  bichromated 
gelatine  process  upon  a  zinc  or  copper  plate,  which  plate  is  then  etched 
by  immersion  in  an  etching  solution  such  as  perchloride  of  iron.  The 
etching  liquid  eating  away  the  unprotected  parts,  leaves  those  which  have 
been  protected  standing  up  above  the  rest,  as  required  by  the  printing 
press,  and  it  only  remains  to  mount  the  block  “  type  high  ”  on  a  wooden 
slab. 

To  come  to  the  works  themselves,  we  were  first  shown  a  separate 
building  in  which  were  the  gas  engines  and  dynamos  for  the  electric 
light.  It  contained  three  engines,  two  of  fourteen  and  one  of  twenty-four 
nominal  horse  power,  of  which  two  were  in  use  on  the  occasion  of  our 
visit,  and  the  other  in  reserve.  Each  gas  engine  is  connected  by  a  belt 
with  a  Siemens  dynamo.  From  these  dynamos  is  taken  the  current, 
which  lights  not  only  the  arc  lamps  in  the  studios,  but  two  large  arcs 
for  printing  purposes,  as  well  as  a  number  of  incandescent  lights 
employed  throughout  the  buildings  for  ordinary  lighting  purposes. 
After  a  glance  round  the  neat  and  orderly  engine-room,  we  returned  to 
the  main  building,  only  noting  on  the  way  that  there  are  three  large 
stoves  for  the  hot-water  pipes,  which  are  laid  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  building  for  heating  purposes. 

The  first  of  the  operations  alluded  to  above,  that  is  to  say,  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  half-tone  negative,  is  carried  on  in  three  studios,  which 
contain  in  all  thirteen  cameras,  each  provided  with  its  easel  and  a  pair  of 
arc  lamps  for  illuminating  the  copy.  While  on  the  subject  of  the  studios 
we  may  mention  an  incident  told  us  by  Mr.  Dilworth,  the  manager, 
indicating  how  experience  in  a  new  industry  has  to  be  bought.  “  Here,’- 
says  he,  “  is  our  first  studio,  which  we  built  with  a  north  light, 
thinking  it  would  be  best  for  copying  purposes.  We  found  it  too  weak, 
so  that,  when  building  the  second  studio,  we  gave  it  a  south  aspect, 
only  to  find  that  the  strong  sunlight  cast  the  shadows  of  the  window 
frames  on  the  easels.  Finally,  in  putting  up  the  third  studio,  we  disre¬ 
garded  daylight  illumination  altogether,  and  relied  on  arc  lamps  entirely. 
We  found  accordingly  in  all  three  studios  the  daylight  practically  ex- 
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eluded,  although  through  the  open  door  of  one  we  caught  a  pleasant  fresh 
glimpse  of  green  leaves  and  grass. 

The  studios  are  lofty  buildings  with  white  walls,  and  are  of  a  long 
rectangular  shape.  Down  one  side  are  the  cameras,  down  the  other  a 
row  of  dark  rooms  for  the  operators,  together  with  a  little  room  for 
glass-cleaning.  Each  studio  has  an  attendant  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  it 
clean  and  in  order,  and  to  provide  the  operators  with  all  the  clean  glass 
they  need.  Patent  plate  is  employed  for  the  negatives,  the  image  being 
cleaned  off  when  once  the  block  is  made,  and  the  glass  used  afresh. 

From  the  studios  we  were  taken  into  one  of  four  rooms  where  the 
printing  on  metal  is  carried  out.  The  negatives  when  made  are  de¬ 
livered  into  the  hands  of  the  printers,  together  with  a  piece  of  metal 
the  proper  size.  Both  the  albumen,  the  bitumen,  and  the  enamelline 
processes  are  carried  on  here,  the  last-named  being  usually  adopted  for 
copper  only.  Mr.  Dilworth  told  us  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
work  done  for  newspaper  and  other  publications  printed  on  inferior 
paper  was  engraved  on  zinc,  which  was  found  best  suited  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  copper  for  finer  work,  where  high-grade  paper  and  ink  are 
used.  For  this  purpose,  enamellme  is  not  much  used,  as  the  heating 
which  the  plate  has  to  undergo  in  the  process  is  likely  to  be  detrimental 
to  a  metal  with  so  low  a  melting  point.  For  copper,  the  fish-glue  or 
enamelline  process  is  not  attended  with  the  disadvantage  alluded  to, 
and  is  employed  with  success. 

Printing  on  to  the  metal  plate  is  performed  either  by  daylight  or  by 
means  of  an  arc  lamp  of  a  very  powerful  nature  (of  which  there  are  two 
in  operation  here),  under  which  prints  are  obtained  in  from  three  to 
fifteen  minutes  according  to  the  negative  employed.  There  are  four  sets 
of  printers  in  this  department,  whose  employment  we  have  described,  and 
who  hand  the  printed  plates  out  to  the  etchers,  who  then  take  them  in 
hand.  Previous  to  this,  however,  each  plate  has  its  final  dimensions 
indicated  upon  it  by  means  of  four  lines,  which  are  cut  round  the  picture 
on  the  zinc  or  copper.  The  rough  etching,  or  etching  proper,  as  it  may 
be  termed,  is  carried  out  in  a  series  of  stoneware  sinks  which  extend  all 
down  one  long  room.  From  these  baths  the  etched  plates  are  taken  to  a 
press  and  proved,  the  print  so  obtained  being  compared  with  the 
original.  Plate  and  proof  are  then  passed  on,  when  necessary,  to  the 
fine  etcher’s  room,  where,  by  rolling  up  and  rebiting,  vigour  is  given  and 
contrasts  brought  out,  equal  to  the  original  copy.  Here  also  it  goes  into 
the  hands  of  the  engravers,  who  give  what  final  artistic  touches  may  be 
necessary,  after  which  the  plate  is  cut  to  size  and  a  final  proof  taken 
before  it  is  mounted  and  made  ready  for  delivery. 

Having  in  this  way  passed  through  the  works  and  followed  the  process 
stage  by  stage  from  the  making  of  the  negative  to  the  mounting  of  the 
block,  we  found  ourselves  once  more  in  Mr.  Dilworth’s  office,  and  are 
shown  a  print  from  what  is  probably  one  of  the  longest  half-tone  blocks 
in  existence,  its  dimension  being  a  little  over  thirty-nine  inches  wide  ;  the 
subject  is  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  Oxford,  and  the  appearance  of  the  block  all 
that  can  be  desired.  Before  leaving  we  put  our  courteous  guide  through 
a  little  cross-examination  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  and  elicited  from 
him  the  fact  that  there  were  now  about  100  men  in  employment  at  the 
works,  ten  or  eleven  cameras  being  now  in  constant  use.  At  the  rate  of 
ten  negatives  per  day  to  each  camera— no  very  extravagant  estimate,  and, 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  four,  six,  or  even  more,  subjects  are  often 
copied  on  one  plate — it  will  be  seen  that  the  works  are  capable,  without 
any  further  increase  of  any  kind,  of  an  output  of  about  300  blocks  per 
day,  or  1800  to  2000  per  week ;  or,  for  those  who  do  not  care  for  mental 
arithmetic,  about  90,000  per  annum,  allowing  for  a  fortnight’s  holiday  in 
the  year  all  round.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  is  one  firm  only,  the 
size  of  the  half-tone  industry  is  seen  to  be  extraordinary  for  one  of  such 
rapid  growth,  and  we  find  ourselves  wondering  of  these  blocks  as  some 
philosopher  has  of  the  pins— where  they  all  go  to  ? 

The  screens  in  regular  use  at  West  Norwood  are  of  75,  85,  110,  125, 
133,  150,  and  175  lines  to  the  inch  respectively,  although  others  are  used 
occasionally.  Of  these  the  75  lines  is  that  employed  for  newspaper  and 
similar  work,  and  is  known  as  “  open  grain,”  125  lines  being  styled  “  fine 
grain  ”  and  being  that  in  the  largest  use.  Some  of  the  screens  in  use 
have  been  made  on  the  premises,  being  photographic  copies  of  the  ruled 
screens,  and  these  are  found  to  be  in  every  way  satisfactory ;  in  fact,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing,  where  a  number  of  blocks  have  to  be  made  to  some 
special  out-of-the-way  size  of  grain,  to  make  a  screen  for  them  in  this 
■way. 

Before  leaving  we  asked  Mr.  Dilworth  how  long  it  takes  to  make  a 
block  throughout.  “  In  the  ordinary  course,”  he  replied  “we  have  the 
finished  block  ready  in  two  or  three  days.  We  often,  however,  have  to  get 
blocks  turned  out  the  same  day  as  they  come  in,  and,  if  required,  a  block 
could  b9  pushed  through  in  two  or  three  hours,  but  high  speed  is  not 
advisable  where  the  best  result  is  desired.” 


A  FEW  PERTINENT  QUESTIONS. 

[The  Professional  Photographer.] 

A  few  well-known  Michigan  photographers  who  were  exchanging  ex¬ 
periences  lately  were  asked  to  state  six  questions  that  they  would  like  to 
have  answered  in  the  columns  of  the  Professional  Photographer.  The 
questions  below  were  given  by  them  in  response  as  being  of  especial 
interest  at  the  pre-ent  time,  and,  as  it  was  intended  at  that  time  to  devote 
this  number  to  Michigan  photographers  as  a  Michigan  number,  a  few 
good  men  of  that  State  were  asked  to  answer  these  questions.  Some 
have  responded,  and  their  answers  follow  the  list  of  questions. 

The  Questions. 

1.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  effective  colour  for  mounts  used  for 
matt-surface  papers — (a)  for  dark  tones,  ( h )  for  sepia  tones  ?  Do  you 
favour  large  or  small  mounts? — by  small  mounts  are  meant  the  usual 
cabinet  size  for  cabinet  prints,  &c. 

2.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  background  for  show-case  displays  ? 
What  class  of  work  does  it  pay  you  best  to  exhibit  ? 

3.  Does  advertising  pay,  and  what  do  you  think  the  best  method  of 
advertising  for  the  photographer  ? 

4.  What  accessories  do  you  use  when  photographing  babies  ?  How  do 
you  keep  them  “  in  pose,”  and  what  means,  if  any,  do  you  employ  to 
attract  or  give  expression  ? 

5.  Do  you  favour  Sunday  work  ?  Does  it  pay  ?  Would  you  support  a 
Sunday-closing  Act  if  made  general? 

6.  Of  what  actual  value  to  you  are  the  photographic  journals? 

(1)  Answers  to  the  Questions,  by  Chas.  E.  Heath,  Grand  Rapids, 

Michigan. 

After  a  careful  consideration,  and  experimenting  with  different  colours 
for  mounting  the  matt-surface  picture,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  while  there  are  a  variety  of  colours  which  are  effective  and  har¬ 
monious,  including  some  of  the  shades  of  grey,  tea  colour,  terra  cotta, 
&c.,  there  is  nothing  so  truly  artistic,  refined,  and  pleasing  in  the  long 
run  as  white.  In  recommending  a  white  mount  I  would  add  that  there 
should  be  a  border  around  the  print  about  a  quarter-inch  wide  of  India 
tint  or  some  other  insubordinate  shade,  which,  though  hardly  visible 
against  the  white,  adds  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the  picture  when  mounted. 

A  few  months  ago  I  prepared  some  prints  of  different  sizes,  from 
20  x  24  down  to  cabinet,  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  mounted  them  as 
follows  :  The  prints  were  toned  to  the  black-and-white  tone,  mounted  on 
ordinary  black  and  white  cardboard  mounts,  and  bevelled,  leaving  no 
margin  of  mount  whatever. 

They  were  next  mounted  with  glue  on  deep,  cream-coloured,  pebbled 
matt  board.  I  next  cut  a  matt  out  of  pure  white  matt  board,  making  the 
opening  one  inch  larger  each  way  than  the  bevelled  print.  This  matt 
was  mounted  on  the  cream  board  so  as  to  leave  an  equal  border  of  cream 
colour  half-inch  wide  around  the  print.  The  whole  was  then  placed  in  a 
plain  gilt  frame,  half-inch  wide  and  without  glass.  The  effect  is  not 
only  exceedingly  pretty,  but  is  neat,  and  does  not  detract  from  the  picture 
itself,  which  is  always  to  be  avoided. 

Another  mount  which  is  very  artistic  and  effective  for  the  black  tone  is 
one  of  black.  The  print  should  be  bevelled  as  before,  and  mounted  upon 
the  black  cardboard,  or,  if  for  framing,  the  matt  should  be  black,  with  a 
deep  white  bevel  and  a  gold  frame. 

As  I  confine  myself  to  the  black  tone,  I  have  not  been  as  observant  of 
the  effects  for  sepia,  still  I  should  again  recommend  the  white  mount. 

A  nice  effect  is  obtained  with  sepia  tone  and  sepia  mount  to  match, 
but  there  must  be  harmonious  blending  of  the  two  or  the  effect  is  entirely 
lost. 

In  using  the  sepia  mount  as  above  mentioned,  there  should  be  a 
narrow  border  of  white  between  the  print  and  the  mount  to  give  the  best 
effect. 

The  matt  prints  should  have  wide  margins  about  them  ;  the  margin  of 
the  ordinary  cabinet  mount  for  a  cabinet  print  is  not  sufficient  to  show  it 
to  the  best  advantage. 

In  preparing  pictures  for  the  show-case,  I  think  it  would  be  difficult 
to  decide  upon  any  one  background  as  the  best,  because  where  the 
pictures  are  changed  the  background  should  also  be  changed  in  order  to 
make  a  complete  revolution,  which  is  the  only  way  to  attract  the  most 
attention.  All  of  the  backgrounds  must  be  good  and  selected  with  great 
care,  but  each  one  should  be  different  from  the  preceding. 

In  my  present  display  the  background  is  gold,  produced  by  coating 
large  sheets  of  matt  board  in  the  same  manner  as  for  gold  matts.  The 
prints  are  matt  surface,  toned  black,  which  is  the  only  kind  I  exhibit  or 
make.  They  are  mounted  on  cardboard  and  bevelled,  then  mounted  on 
black  cardboard  so  as  to  leave  a  border  of  black  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  wide  around  the  print.  The  whole  is  then  mounted  on  the  gold 
in  the  desired  position.  In  addition  to  this  the  show-case  is  illuminated 
at  night  by  twenty  miniature  incandescent  lamps,  and  the  whole  effect  is 
the  most  attractive  of  anything  I  have  yet  observed. 

The  show-case  at  the  door  is  one  of  the  photographer’s  best  advertise¬ 
ments,  and,  as  the  advertising  question  is  one  which  to  a  great  extent 
absorbs  the  minds  of  merchants  in  all  lines  of  business,  I  will  give  my 
opinion,  gained  from  actual  study  and  experience.  I  find  that  advertising 
pays,  but  there  are  modifications  to  that  statement.  The  newspaper, 
programme,  in  fact,  any  of  the  established  methods  of  advertising  are 
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good  ;  still,  setting  these  one  side,  the  pictures  themselves  are  the  best 
advertisements  for  the  photographer.  In  no  other  line  of  business  does 
the  result  of  one’s  labour  show  to  advantage  or  disadvantage,  as  the  case 
may  be,  as  in  photography.  If  one  makes  twelve  good  cabinets  for  a 
customer,  the  supposition  is  that  those  twelve  pictures  go  into  twelve 
families,  which  means  that  you  have  proven  directly  to  twelve  families 
the  quality  of  your  work.  Good  work  is  by  all  means  the  best  advertise¬ 
ment.  The  babies  are  the  most  satisfactory  customers  one  has.  Th*-re 
is  very  little  to  be  done  excepting  to  place  the  baby  in  some  suitable 
chair,  which  can  be  covered  by  its  clothes,  focus,  and  then  use  your 
patience.  Accessories  do  not  improve  babies’  pictures.  Get  a  good 
photograph  of  the  baby,  and  you  will  surely  please  the  parents  and  all 
its  friends,  which  you  will  find  is  also  an  excellent  advertisement. 

One  cannot  do  much  to  induce  babies  to  assume  a  suitable  expression  ; 
don’t  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  because,  if  the  baby  is  left  partly  to 
itself,  the  expression  will  come,  and  be  better  than  if  the  little  one  is 
worried.  Oftentimes  various  sounds  to  which  it  is  not  accustomed  will 
be  a  help,  although  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  keep  the  operating  room 
full  of  rattles,  tin  horns,  &c. 

I  am  asked  for  my  opinion  concerning  Sunday  work.  I  most  em¬ 
phatically  disapprove,  still  I  am  obliged  to  keep  open  my  studio  every 
Sunday. 

If  one  judged  the  value  of  Sunday  work  by  the  number  of  sittings,  the 
conclusion  would  be  that  it  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  who 
say  they  can  have  their  picture  taken  only  on  Sunday  would  not  go  with¬ 
out  them,  and  if  they  could  not  get  them  Sunday  would  get  them  some 
other  day.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  seventy -five  per  cent,  of  such  people 
find  time  during  the  week  to  attend  a  ball  game  or  some  other  place  of 
amusement. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  photographer  should  be  obliged  to  work  seven 
days  each  week. 

The  studio  is  confining,  and  to  do  one’s  best  work  an  occasional  rest  is 
necessary.  I  believe  every  intelligent  and  progressive  photographer 
should  and  would  support  a  Sunday-closing  law,  and  it  is  only  through  the 
efforts  of  the  photographers  themselves  that  this  can  be  accomplished. 

In  this  work  the  journals  can  be  of  great  service,  and  it  is  on  questions 
of  this  kind,  as  well  as  by  articles  on  actual  manipulation  of  different 
processes,  that  the  journals  are  of  actual  value  to  the  profession. 

Every  photographer  should  read  the  journals,  for  it  is  by  this  means 
only  that  he  can  have  knowledge  of  what  others  are  doing  who  are  doing 
the  best. 

The  photographer  who  never  reads  a  magazine  of  the  subject,  who 
never  goes  to  a  Convention,  is  sure  to  discover  at  some  time,  sooner  or 
later,  that  he  is  decidedly  behind  the  times,  and  his  business  gone. 

(2)  By  Herbert  Randall,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

I  will  repeat  your  questions  in  their  order,  and  answer  in  accordance 
with  my  judgment. 

1.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  effective  colour  for  mounts  used  for 
matt-surface  paper  (a)  ?  For  dark  tones  [b)  ?  For  sepia  tones? 

For  black  tones,  grey  or  white. 

For  sepia  tones,  a  soft  brown. 

2.  Do  you  favour  small  mounts  or  large  ones  for  the  usual  cabinet  size 
print  ? 

For  best  effect  I  favour  larger  mounts  than  are  ordinarily  used  for 
cabinet  prints,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  using  them  without  an  advance  in 
price.  I  get  two  dollars  a  dozen  extra  for  cabinets  mounted  on  large 
mantello  mounts. 

3.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  background  for  show-case  displays? 

I  use  garnet,  black,  or  daik  green  velvet,  or  plush. 

4.  What  class  of  work  displayed  attracts  the  moat  attention  and  the 
most  dollars  ? 

Portraits  of  familiar  faces. 

5.  Does  advertising  pay,  and  what  method  is  best? 

A  certain  amount  of  judicious  advertising  pays,  but  I  think  much 
money  is  wasted  in  advertising.  With  me  the  best  advertisement  is  a 
well-dressed  window,  kept  fresh  and  clean. 

6.  What  accessories  do  you  use  in  photographing  babies  ?  How  do 
you  keep  them  in  pose  ?  What  means  do  you  employ  to  gain  expression  ? 

I  use  very  few  accessories.  If  you  refer  to  six-month-old  babies,  it  is 
“  catch  as  catch  can  if  two  or  three  years  of  age,  it’s  a  difficult  thing 
to  explain.  I  talk  into  their  eyes  ;  they  understand  common-sense  con¬ 
versation  better  than  older  ones,  often  are  so  mobile  and  quick  to  grasp 
your  thought  that  the  cleverness  of  magnetism  is  usually  sufficient;  but, 
if  it  is  a  certain  expression  that  the  mother  is  after,  you  are  about  as 
sure  of  it  as  you  are  of  catching  the  “  lightning  bug  ”  that  flits  before 
you  on  a  summer  evening.  I  wish  mothers  could  understand  that,  the 
more  starched  up  the  child  is,  the  less  poetry  and  childishness  is  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  in  a  picture  ;  their  preparatory  training  is  an  obstacle  ; 
their  “  Do  just  as  the  man  says  ”  makes  more  trouble  than  it  overcomes. 
The  charm  of  child  beauty  is  simplicity,  every-day  home  apparel,  bare 
feet,  if  it  may  be,  without  fuss  and  feathers. 

7.  Do  you  favour  keeping  galleries  open  on  Sundays  ?  Does  it  pay  ? 
Would  you  support  a  Sunday-closing  Act,  if  made  general  ? 

I  do  not  approve  of  opening  places  of  business  on  Sunday.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  it  pays  or  not ;  how¬ 
ever,  I  believe  it  does  not  in  the  long  run.  I  object  as  a  matter  of 


principle,  but  I  have  a  class  of  trade  which  would  denounce  it.  Then  I 
believe  no  man  is  fit  for  work  seven  days  in  a  week,  and  he  ought  to  get 
bot-h  rest  and  inspiration,  at  church  or  elsewhere.  There  is  no  argument 
in  its  favour,  spiritually  or  otherwise,  based  on  good  judgment.  I  am 
not  a  crank,  and  would  accommodate  a  customer  under  special  circum¬ 
stances.  I  simply  condemn  the  practice  of  general  opening  of  a  place  of 
business  on  Sunday.  I  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  my  neigh¬ 
bour’s  affairs,  yet  I  believe  his  disregard  for  the  Sabbath  retards  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  civilisation.  I  try  to  live  up  to  my  own  ideas  of  what  is  right ; 
on  this  law  all  happiness  is  ba°ed.  I  honour  manhood,  and  would  not 
ask  an  employe  to  endanger  his  character  by  performing  duties  which  I 
would  not  do  myself.  This  is  a  consideration  that  every  employe  is  en¬ 
titled  to.  I  believe  that  existence  and  happiness  do  not  so  much  depend 
upon  dollars  and  cents  as  some  think  they  do. 

8.  Of  what  actual  value  to  you  are  the  photographic  journals? 

Both  I  and  my  workmen  get  inspiration  from  them. 

I  do  not  think  that  art  theories  are  discussed  enough  therein. 

The  literature  of  aesthetics,  criticisms,  and  contributions  of  a  different 
order  might  be  of  value.  The  soul  is  developed  by  beautiful  thought, 
and  it  is  partly  within  the  province  of  our  art  to  furnish  it. 

The  commingling  and  interweaving  of  refined  ideas  are  means  for 
elevating,  and  by  these  and  the  infinity  of  nature  we  are  trained  to 
higher  things,  being,  as  Hamerton  says,  “  only  something  by  the  place 
we  hold  in  the  intellectual  chain  of  humanity.” 

(3)  By  G.  H.  Fowler,  Charlotte,  Michigan. 

1.  Technically  speaking,  I  would  not  like  any  coloured  mounts  for  matt 
surface  photographs;  would  prefer  a  light  shade  of  drab  or  grey.  I  think 
a  line  of  India  tint  to  come  between  the  margin  and  photograph  would  look 
well,  especially  with  black  tones.  I  like  plenty  of  margin. 

2.  It  depends  on  the  shade  or  colour  of  mounts  and  tone  of  pictures. 
Black  will  do  for  almost  any  tone.  Maroon  and  shades  of  drab  and  grey 
are  good.  Quite  an  effective  and  lasting  background  is  made  by  stretch¬ 
ing  some  burlap  or  any  coarse  cloth  over  a  board  and  mixing  up  alabas- 
tine  thick,  then  work  in  relief  plastic  designs,  and  while  wet  pouncing  on 
gold  bronze  on  prominent  parts.  Almost  any  shade  goes  nicely  with  gold. 

3.  It  pays  to  exhibit  the  best  work  you  can  make,  and  not  exhibit  it 
very  long  at  a  time.  A  small  show-case  at  the  door,  changed  often,  is  a 
good  thing.  If  you  do  large  work  and  your  studio  is  upstairs,  and  no  one 
else  uses  the  stairway,  a  good  way  is  to  fix  up  a  sliding  show-case  to  run 
down  nights.  Make  it  to  fill  up  the  entrance  ;  use  pulleys  and  rope 
weighted  so  as  to  make  it  run  up  and  down  easy,  then  put  in  a  light — 
incandescent  is  the  best — and  exhibit  your  large  work  framed  up  and  put 
in  your  case  evenings.  I  have  one,  and  exhibit  a  good  many  pictures 
during  the  year  in  this  way.  Your  pictures  are  an  excellent  advertising 
medium.  Spicy  locals  in  newspapers  pay ;  attractive  bulletin  boards  in 
the  country  pay.  Best  of  all,  don’t  allow  any  poor  work  to  leave  your 
studio.  Let  Cheap  Johns  turn  out  that  kind  of  work. 

4.  Any  kind  that  will  not  attract  the  eye  from  the  subject  in  hand,  the 
baby.  In  portrait  photography  the  background  should  not  be  remembered 
by  those  who  look  at  the  pictures.  I  like  to  get  happy  pictures  of  babies, 
and  I  always  catch  their  smiles  if  I  can,  unless  the  mother  objects  to 
smiles,  and  very  few  do.  Yes,  I  try  for  expression,  have  tried  for  an 
hour  at  a  stretch  before  now,  and  sometim:s  have  caught  it,  but  it  is 
better  to  have  everything  in  shape  and  catch  the  expression  quick.  I  have 
a  raised  platform  to  sit  babies  on  who  can  sit  up,  then  turn  their  feet 
around  to  one  side  or  the  other,  never  in  front.  They  look  as  though 
they  were  sitting  on  the  floor,  and  are  quite  satisfactory. 

5.  I  do  not  favour  Sunday  work,  and  never  do  any  except  in  extreme 
necessity.  I  would  favour  and  support  a  Sunday-closing  movement. 

6.  Journals  are  of  great  value,  like  conventions ;  exchange  of  ideas  ; 
more  experience  from  workers  who  have  had  a  “  finger  in  the  pie.”  I 
take  five  ;  yours  makes  six. 


1  WOOD-ENGRAYINGS  VERSUS  HALF-TONE  BLOCKS. 

[An  Extract  from  a  Paper  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts.] 
Wood-engraving,  we  are  told  by  some  people,  is  dying  out,  or  will  be  one 
of  the  past  arts  before  many  years,  and  process  or  mechanical  work  by 
means  of  photography  will  take  its  place  as  a  medium  for  illustrating 
books,  magazines,  and  papers. 

This  is  what  we  hear  on  all  sides,  and,  if  we  look  at  the  illustrations  at 
present  produced  in  mo3t  of  the  publications,  it  undoubtedly  does  appear 
at  the  first  glance  as  if  there  were  something  in  this  almost  universal 
opinion.  But  what  is  this  so-called  popular  opinion  ?  I  think  it  only 
comes  from  readers  who  confine  themselves  to  the  sensational  side 
of  literature,  and,  not  having  their  imaginations  fully  developed,  want 
something  beyond  the  letterpress  to  help  them  to  realise  wbat  they  are 
reading ;  then  cheap  art  comes  in  to  help  the  cheap  publications,  which 
are  on  the  increase  to  such  an  extent,  that  process  illustration  looks  as  if 
it  were  taking  everything  before  it. 

But,  by  dipping  a  little  deeper  into  the  question,  we  find  a  very  different 
state  of  things.  We  see  that  wood-engraving  was  never  mere  alive  as  a 
fine  art,  or  in  a  higher  state  of  perfection,  than  it  is  at  the  present  period  ; 
and  it  is  still  capable,  in  the  hands  of  right  good,  earnest  workers,  of 
being  lifted  to  a  much  higher  position. 

We  may  grant  that  wood-engraving  has  been  superseded  for  a  time,  for 
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purposes  of  illustration,  by  process  work,  on  account  of  the  latter  being  so 
much  more  rapid,  and  also  much— very  much — cheaper.  I  will  not  say 
very  much  inferior,  for  it  is  unquestionably  better  than  bad  wood-engrav¬ 
ing.  And  here  I  may  say,  I  do  not  mean  essentially  bad  work,  but  work 
that  has  to  be  done  in  a  rush,  such  as  war  subjects,  which  sometimes 
have  to  be  engraved  in  a  few  hours. 

Yet,  so  long  as  the  public  are  blind  enough  (blindness  which  makes  one 
wonder,  considering  the  art  culture  that  is  going  on  all  over  the  country) 
to  take  bad,  or  rather,  as  some  put  it,  “  soft  and  delicate”  kinds  of  illus¬ 
tration,  instead  of  good  art,  both  delicate  and  beautiful,  so  long  will 
some  publishers  give  them  bad  rather  than  good  work,  charge  the  same 
for  the  publication,  and  pocket  the  difference ;  and  why  not,  if  the  public 
will  be  so  foolish  ?  Every  opportunity  is  afforded  them  to  distinguish  the 
good  from  the  bad  ;  but  they,  or  the  majority  of  them,  judging  from  the 
publications  that  pay  best,  prefer  the  bad  to  the  good.  Then,  what 
happens  ?  So  long  as  this  blindness  or  apathy  lasts,  so  long  will  wood¬ 
engraving  suffer  in  this  particular  department  of  publication. 

But  we  have  a  much  brighter  side  to  look  at.  Let  us  leave  behind  the 
lovers  of  cheapness  and  speak  to  those  who  are  lovers  of  art  for  art’s  sake. 
To  them  I  say  that  wood-engraving,  as  a  reproductive  fine  art,  never  can 
be  touched,  or  ever  will  be  touched,  by  any  process  yut  invented.  I  am 
now  speaking  of  all  the  mechanical  processes  at  present  being  used  for 
illustration.  With  regard  to  the  higher  or  fine-art  processes,  I  hope  to 
show  further  on  that  wood-engraving  is  far  and  away  above  any  of  them 
in  its  marvellous  versatility  of  technique,  which  enables  the  engraver  to 
translate  not  only  the  values,  but  the  very  individual  touch  of  each  artist, 
from  whose  picture  he  may  be  engraving. 

All  processes  dependent  upon  photography  are  bound  to  go  wrong  in 
the  rendering  of  values,  since  photography  has  not  yet  been  brought  to 
such  a  state  of  perfection  as  to  master  the  difficulties  of  exact  colour 
translation.  In  fact,  photography  i3  utterly  inadequate  in  the  most 
simple  wash  drawings  in  black-and-white.  For  instance,  a  drawing  exe¬ 
cuted  in  black,  no  matter  what  black,  when  Chinese  white  is  used  mixed 
with  the  black,  will  come  out,  as  a  whole,  entirely  untrue  as  to  values  in 
the  process  block,  because  of  the  brown  in  the  black  and  the  blue  in  the 
white.  The  slightest  difference  in  the  admixture  of  the  two  colours  will 
be  entirely  mistranslated,  although  the  drawing  may  look  perfectly  right 
as  to  the  values  to  the  eye. 

Even  in  a  pure  wash  drawing,  without  the  use  of  Chinese  white,  the 
paper  drawn  upon  being  more  or  less  yellow,  the  high  lights  that  are  left 
are  lower  in  tone  in  consequence. 

Take  any  process,  and,  if  you'have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  original 
painting  or  drawing  from  which  the  process  plate  has  been  done,  you  will 
see  at  once  how  very  far  short  it  falls  of  the  original.  All  the  spirit  has 
departed  from  it — it  is  weak  and  insipid.  Indeed,  although  photography 
has  made  great  strides  in  late  years,  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  get 
over  its  main  difficulty,  values,  and  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  see  at 
present  how  it  can  get  over  it.  No  process  plate  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
either|  from  a  painting  or  a  black-and-white  wash  drawing,  has  had  a 
pure  black,  or  a  properly  gradated  white,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  it 
cannot  carry  out  the  most  simple  rules  of  translation  of  values.  But  I 
admit  with  pleasure  that  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  in  pure  black  ink  could 
hardly  be  reproduced  in  a  better  manner  than  by  the  best  process.  I  say 
the  best,  as  I  only  now  and  again  see  a  very  fine  line  reproduced  thoroughly 
well  by  process.  As  a  rule  it  is  either  broken  or  thicker  than  the  original, 
and  thus  loses  its  value.  But,  beyond  this,  I  most  emphatically  assert 
that  nothing  does  or  ever  can  compare  with  the  work  done  through  the 
sensitive  medium  of  the  eye  and  hand  of  man.  In  fact,  I  consider  wood¬ 
engraving  far  better  than  any  or  all  the  reproductive  arts,  as  it  stands 
quite  alone  in  its  wonderful  adaptability  ;  for  any  variety  of  texture  one 
likes  can  be  produced  on  the  boxwood  block.  This  cannot  be  said  for 
either  etching,  mezzotint,  steel  or  copper,  each  having  its  own  methods, 
great  as  the  masters  have  been  who  have  worked  upon  one  or  the  other 
of  these  materials  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  they  never  have  departed 
from  the  original  mode  of  treatment,  peculiar  to  the  material  they 
worked  upon.  Thus,  they  have  necessarily  missed  the  individuality  of 
the  painter  they  translated,  the  reason,  of  course,  being  that  the 
material  will  not  lend  itself  to  variety  of  treatment. 

Now,  with  regard  to  wood-engraving  on  boxwood,  any  texture  you  like 
can  be  engraved  upon  this  material,  it  is  so  adaptable  ;  but  it  requires 
an  artistic  engraver,  not  a  mechanic,  to  arrive  at  anything  like  good 
results.  Happily,  at  the  present  time,  we  have  plenty  of  right  good 
artistic  engravers,  not  only  herein  London,  but  all  over  the  world. 

The  crowning  advantage  enjoyed  by  wood-engraving,  through  which  it 
obtains  its  immense  superiority  over  all  other  methods,  is  that  the 
engraver  is  enabled  to  work  in  both  black-and-white  line.  This,  in  the 
hands  of  an  artistic  engraver,  one  who  knows  his  work,  and,  beyond  that, 
loves  it,  is  a  most  valuable  power. 

Nothing  is  out  of  the  range  of  imitation  possible  to  wood-engraving. 
The  differences  of  texture  of  flesh,  silk,  satin,  cloth,  wool,  steel,  glass,  the 
grain  of  wood,  marble,  weather-worn  stone,  furs  and  skins  of  animals, 
atmospheric  effects,  foliage  of  all  kinds  ;  all  these  it  can  represent,  and, 
beyond  everything,  it  can  render  the  differences  between  oil  and  water 
colour,  and  can  accurately  transcribe  the  old  master’s  work  with  all  its 
cracks  and  blemishes  from  damp  and  shrinkage.  It  has  been  said  by 
some  that  the  old  masters  cannot  be  rendered  in  this  way  except  by 
photography.  W.  Biscombe  Gardner. 


JOLY’S  METHOD  OF  MOUNTING  AND  STORING  TRANSPARENT 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Dr.  Joly  states  that  the  object  of  his  invention  is  to  mount  transparent 
photographic  pictures  on  glass,  or  celluloid,  or  other  transparent  material, 
whether  positives  or  negatives,  in  a  book  or  album,  and  bo  that  they  can 
be  readily  inspected  by  transmitted  light.  The  leaves  of  the  album  are 
perforated  through  and  through  with  openings  of  the  required  size  to 
receive  the  plates.  Alternate  leaves  are  blank  and  of  white  card  or  other 
white  or  reflecting  material,  so  that  light  reflected  from  this  surface 
enables  the  photographic  transparency  to  be  seen  by  transmitted  light  as 
the  leaves  are  turned  over ;  or  the  alternate  blank  leaves  are  omitted  and 
a  single  white  leaf  or  reflector  provided,  which  can  be  inserted  anywhere 
in  the  album  to  reflect  light  through  the  pictures  on  the  adjoining  page 
of  the  album. 


MORA’S  PROCESS  FOR  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  OIL,  WATER, 
AND  WATER-BODY  COLOUR  PAINTINGS. 

Sig.  G.  Mora’s  invention  relates  to  the  reproduction  by  mechanical  means 
of  oil  or  water- body  colour  paintings  which  may,  at  pleasure,  deal  with 
historical  or  religious  subjects,  represent  landscapes  or  other  views,  or  be 
used  for  advertising  purposes,  for  the  preparation  of  topographical  plans 
or  geographical  maps,  for  imitating  carpets  or  tapestry,  or  for  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  serial  views  (or  copies  thereof),  also  of  book  covers,  frontis¬ 
pieces,  or  the  like ;  all  of  which  reproductions  or  representations  it  is 
proposed  to  obtain  by  the  superposition  of  transparent  colours  upon  the 
layers  of  colours  used  in  the  original  to  be  reproduced,  no  matter  whether 
these  are  oil  colours,  water  colours,  body  colours,  or  honey  colours,  or 
whether  they  are  coated  with  varnish,  size,  or  gelatine,  the  various 
reproductions,  upon  cloth,  paper,  wood,  metal,  ivory,  or  the  like,  being  so 
carried  out,  that  they  present  accurate  copies  of  the  originals — no  matter 
whether  of  old  or  recent  creation — rendering  every  detail  of  the  model 
copied  from,  every  stroke  of  the  pencil  or  brush,  and  giving  even  a  notion 
of  the  relative  thickness  of  the  several  layers  of  colour  applied,  so  that  the 
appearance  of  the  picture  having  actually  been  (hand)  painted  is  fully 
kept  up. 

This  result  is  obtained  by  the  following  method : — 

After  a  suitable  support,  such  as  paper,  canvas,  wood,  metal,  or  the  like 
has  been  selected,  that  which  maybe  called  a  “  preparatory  ”  coating  is 
applied  thereto ;  for  which  purpose  a  layer  of  an  insoluble  mixture,  damp- 
proof  and  impervious  to  water,  composed  of  salts  of  chromium,  for  instance, 
bichromate  of  ammonia,  bichromate  of  potassium,  chromic  acid,  mixed 
with  a  watered  solution  of  fish  jelly,  gum,  glue,  or  the  like,  making  such 
solution  an  insoluble  one  in  water,  when  smeared  on  a  surface  exposed  to 
the  light,  is  spread  over  the  support  by  means  of  a  brush,  preferably  made 
of  the  tail  of  the  hake  or  sale  cod,  or  simply  by  hand,  or  by  a  suitable 
mechanical  contrivance,  according  to  requirements,  or  to  the  nature  of 
the  support  or  of  the  original  to  be  reproduced.  When  this  is  done,  the 
back  of  the  support  to  be  printed  upon  is  covered  or  lined  with  paper,  or 
with  thin  metal  plates,  as  the  case  may  be,  such  lining  or  covering  being 
fixed  thereto  by  starch  paste,  so  that  a  species  of  stiffening  surface  is 
formed  for  the  time  being,  though  it  is  subsequently  (upon  the  completion 
of  the  work)  removed  by  the  aid  of  steam.  Now  a  tracing  is  taken  of  the 
model  to  be  reproduced — which  may  be  the  original  picture,  or  a  copy  or 
photograph  of  the  same — the  operation  being  the  same  as  that  usual  in 
chromo-lithography.  Tnis  tracing  (or  positive  photographic  impression) 
is  then  transferrei  to  cardboard,  rendered  insoluble  or  water-resisting,  or 
to  thin  metal  sheets,  or,  indeed,  to  sheets  or  veneers  of  wood,  also  ren¬ 
dered  impervious  to  water  ;  and  these  sneets  (whatever  the  material  they 
consist  of  may  be)  are  converted  either  by  hand,  by  a  chemical  process,  or 
by  means  of  a  cutter,  used  while  the  sheets  are  dry,  into  as  many  open  or 
perforated  patterns  as  may  be  required  to  reproduce  the  several  layers  or 
thicknesses  of  colour,  with  their  different  tones  or  shades,  each  of  such 
patterns  corresponding  to  a  portion  of  the  original,  painted  a  given  colour. 
The  support  employed  (viz.,  the  paper,  canvas,  wood,  or  the  like),  whereon 
the  tracing  (or  photographic  impression  taken  on  the  preparatory  coating) 
is  applied,  is  then  mounted  in  a  suitable  frame. 

Upon  this  support  there  is  then  adjusted  by  means  of  marking  points 
or  pins,  one  after  another  in  succession,  as  many  patterns  as  there  are 
different  colours  in  the  original  requiring  to  be  reproduced,  there  being 
one  pattern  for  each  of  the  main  colours  or  shades ;  after  which  the  corre¬ 
sponding  colour  is  applied  to  the  copy  (through  the  pattern  or  stencil)  by 
means  of  suitable  brushes,  by  hand,  or  by  means  of  special  machines 
fitted  with  brushes.  The  colour  or  ink  employed  for  this  purpose  should 
be  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  suitable  siccative,  while  in  all 
other  respects  it  should  correspond  to  that  of  the  original,  no  matter 
whether  such  original  was  painted  in  oils  or  water  colours  or  the  like,  and 
whether  or  not  it  was  sized  or  varnished ;  and,  as  in  the  ease  of  the 
original,  the  colours  to  be  used  for  the  copies  may  be  prepared  with  honey, 
gelatine  size,  oil,  or  the  like. 

When  the  principal  shades  of  colouring  have  thus  been  reproduced  and 
a  complete  solid  layer  of  colour  formed,  and  after  every  stroke  of  the 
brush,  appearing  in  the  original,  has  been  rendered,  with  its  relative  size 
or  thickness  (which  is  seen  to  before  the  colour  has  become  quite  dry),  the 
well- dried  copies  are  coated  with  varnish  containing  alcohol ;  and  then  the 
reproduction  of  the  half-tints  is  proceeded  with. 
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In  order  to  obtain  the  half-tints,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  prepare  a 
photo-isochromatic  copy  of  the  picture  to  be  reproduced,  which  should  be 
transferable  by  the  ordinary  means  or  methods  now  in  use,  such  as  photo¬ 
lithography,  photo-typing,  photo-engraving,  or  the  like,  and  such  copy  is 
then  transferred  to  stone,  metal,  or  gelatine. 

These  half-tints  are  then  so  displayed  that,  both  in  design  and  in  value 
or  strength  of  tone,  they  are  exactly  in  keeping  with  the  corresponding 
half-tints  of  the  original ;  which  result  is  accomplished  by  chemical  pro¬ 
cesses  such  as  helio-typing,  chromo-typing,  and  the  like,  and  by  touching 
up  the  picture  with  a  pen,  pencil,  or  graver. 

To  print  the  half-tints,  impressions,  previously  obtained  upon  zinc, 
copper,  stone  or  gelatine,  with  ink  such  as  has  been  above  suggested,  are 
resorted  to,  care  being  taken  to  render  the  said  ink  transparent ;  or 
such  ink  as  is  ordinarily  employed  for  lithography  or  printing  generally 
may  be  used,  plane  or  roller  printing  presses  (preferably  with  india- 
rubber  rollers,  such  as  are  in  use  for  printing  upon  sheet  metal)  being 
adopted ;  or  printing  presses  or  machines,  as  used  in  ordinary  typo¬ 
graphy  or  lithography,  may  answer  the  purpose  ;  or  machines,  suited  to 
the  special  requirements  of  each  case,  may  be  specially  constructed,  the 
choice  of  the  machinery  to  be  employed  depending  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  nature  of  the  “  support  ”  adopted  for  the  reproduction  of  the  copies. 

When  the  semi-tints  have  thus  been  applied  to  the  coloured  ground¬ 
work,  obtained  by  the  aid  of  the  patterns  or  stencils  (which  groundwork, 
may,  however,  have  been  produced  through  the  medium  of  photography, 
or  simply  drawn  or  painted  by  hand,  if  preferred),  the  copies  are  allowed 
to  dry  in  a  convenient  desiccating  chamber.  After  this,  the  said  copies 
are  varnished,  so  as  to  raise  the  tones  of  colouring  into  due  prominence, 
whereupon  the  tracing  of  the  original  is  again  printed,  care  being  taken 
to  sprinkle  over  it  colour  which  is  soluble  either  in  water,  alcohol,  or 
petroleum.  This  tracing  serves  as  a  reliable  guide  for  the  ultimate 
touching  up,  which  should  be  performed  by  hand,  i.e.,  with  a  brush,  and 
the  object  of  which  is  to  “  finish  ”  the  copy,  so  as  to  carry  the  identity 
between  it  and  the  original  to  perfection: 

The  last  tracing  is  then  removed  at  the  points  where  this  has  not  been 
done  in  the  retouching  operation;  for  which  purpose  a  sponge,  soaked  in 
water,  alcohol,  or  petroleum,  should  be  used ;  and  the  final  coat  of 
varnish  is  eventually  applied  as  is  usually  done  in  the  case  of  oil 
paintings  ;  while,  where  water-body  colour  paintings  are  to  be  copied, 
albumen  may  be  employed  for  ihe  purpose  of  varnishing. 

In  some  eases,  the  preparatory  operations  may  be  performed  simply 
with  a  brush,  by  hand  or  machinery,  and  with  patterns  or  stencils,  upon 
a  tracing  to  be  finished  with  a  brush  by  hand ;  this  would  specially  apply 
where  a  large  number  of  copies  is  not  required.  The  final  result  obtained 
by  this  method  will  prove  positively  astonishing  in  its  realism,  as  it  will 
in  a  most  remarkable  manner  keep  up  in  the  observer’s  mind  the  illusion 
of  its  being  an  original  hand-painted  image  or  design. 

- - ♦ - 


- ♦ - 

JSTfir  Snqutrer. 


*#*  In  this  column  we  shall ,  from  time  to  time,  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages ,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sou/rces.  We  invite 
ihe  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 

Cement  for  Glass  and  Paper. — Cimex  says:  “Can  any  fellow 
professional  give  me  a  reliable  recipe  for  a  cement  or  paste  with 
which  to  attach  labels  to  glass  ?  I  am  in  the  habit  of  attaching 
a  label  to  each  of  mv  negatives  begore  storing  them  away,  and  I 
usually  keep  them  for  some  weeks  on  a  shelf  in  the  printing 
room,  in  case  they  may  be  wanted  before  final  storage.  The 
room  is  always  kept  warm  by  means  of  a  stove,  and  it  is  annoy-  I 
ing  to  find  a  large  percentage  of  the  labels  detach  themselves 
apparently  through  excessive  dryness.  I  have  tried  a  lot  of 
preparations  containing  glycerine,  sugar,  and  similar  substances, 
but  have  not  yet  hit  perfection.  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if 
any  of  your  readers  can  help  me.” 


Cleaning  Old  Negative  Glass  (To  W.  Howard)  —  The  best 
way  that  I  have  found. to  clean  old  negative  glass  is:  The 
old  negatives  should  be  put  together  in  water ;  water  which 
has  a  little  ordinary  washing  soap  dissolved  in  it  is  preferred.. 
Procure  a  piece  of  Brookes’s  soap,  and,  with  a  piece  of  wet  rag 
rubbed  on  it,  apply  it  to  the  film,  or  the  bar  of  soap  itself  mav 
be  used  instead.  In  a  short  time  the  film  will  blister,  and  can 
easily  be  stripped  off  the  glass  without  the  least  trouble. — 
T.  Mathias. 

Green  Fog  (To  “  Eder  Emulsion”). — Although  the  presence  or 
absence  of  green  fog  will  be  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the 
character  of  the  gelatine,  it  is  quite  possible  either  to  have  it  or 
to  steer  clear  of  it  with  one  and  the  same  sample.  Much  more 
depends  upon  the  temperature  employed,  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  ammonia  or  any  other  alkali,  in  the  presence  of 
gelatine  at  a  temperature  very  little  above  100°  Fahr.,  acts 
as  a  reducing  agent  towards  silver  salts.  On  this  account 
most  gelatines  will  give  more  or  less  green  fog  with  the 
ammonio-nitrate  method  of  emulsification.  As  regards  the 
commercial  use  of  this  method,  it  is  probable  that  the  immunity 
from  green  fog  in  most  of  our  best  brands  of  plates  is  due  to  the- 
employment  of  the  centrifugal  separator,  which,  in  removing 
the  decomposed  gelatine,  also  removes  the  “  dye  ”  which  i» 
supposed  to  cause  the  dichroic  fog,  as  well  as  the  coarser 
particles  of  silver  which  go  to  form  ordinary  grey  fog. — 
Syntax. 

Wet  Plates  and  Alkaline  Development. — A  Beginner  in 
Wet-plate  Work  writes:  “I  have  read  somewhere,  recently, 
of  a  method  of  intensifying  wet-plate  negatives,  after  ordinary 
silver  development,  by  means  of  alkaline  pyro,  and  I  have  also- 
been  told  that  it  is  possible  to  develop  wet  plates  in  the  same 
manner  ;  but,  having  tried  both  plans,  I  have  signally  failed  to 
arrive  at  any  result  but  a  hopeless  mass  of  fog.  Naturally,  I 
can  understand  the  importance  of  removing  the  free  nitrate  of 
silver  from  the  collodion  film  before  applying  the  alkali,  but  I. 
do  not  think  it  can  be  the  neglect  of  this  that  has  caused  my 
failure,  as  I  have  been  careful  to  wash  very  thoroughly  before 
proceeding  either  to  develop  or  intensify,  but  still  the  fog  comes. 
Can  it  be  that  for  such  treatment  the  bath  requires  to  be  in- 
a  special  condition  as  regards  acidity,  or  perhaps  of  alkalinitv  r 
My  trials  have  been  made  with  ordinary  bromo-iodised  collodion- 
(Mawson’s)  suitable  for  iron  development.” — In  reply,  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  wet  plate,  that  would  develop  properly  with 
iron,  should  not  also  behave  in  the  same  manner  with  alkaline, 
pyro  or  any  similar  development,  provided  the  film  be  first 
rigidly  cleaned  of  all  free  silver  ;  but  this  is  au  operation  that 
requires  more  than  a  mere  perfunctory  surface  washing.  After 
a  copious  rinsing  in  plain  water,  the  plate  should,  for  safety's 
sake,  be  flooded  with  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt,  and  again 
rinsed,  when  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  any  free  nitrate  will 
remain.  This  can  be  done  either  before  or  after  exposure,  or,  in 
the  case  of  intensification,  after  the  first  development. 

ecovering  Silver  from  Hypo  Solutions.  —  Theo  asks  with 
reference  to  our  recent  leading  article  on  Experiments  upon  Hyp 
Residues :  “  What  is  the  best  metal  to  use  for  the  purpose  of 
precipitation?  ”  He  goes  on  to  explain,  “  I  do  not  like  liver  of 
sulphur — because  for  want  of  space  I  am  obliged  to  keep  my 
residue  tank  in  any  ordinary  workroom  where  I  have  to  do  my 
toning  and  fixing,  and,  in  fact,  perform  all  my  photographic 
work.  The  stuff  itself  is  sufficiently  unpleasant,  but  I  imagin' 
the  fumes  given  off  must  be  actually  dangerous  to  any  sensitive 
films,  whether  plates,  paper,  or  carbon  tissue,  that  may  be 
exposed  to  it,  and  I  should  therefore  prefer  to  use  one  of  the 
metals  as  the  precipitant.  But  which?”  —  In  reply:  Zinc, 
copper,  or  iron,  may  be  used  indiscriminately,  and,  assuming 
that  the  precipitate  is  to  be  subsequently  sent  to  the  refiner,  it 
matters  little  which  is  chosen,  as  all  of  them  cling  with  more  or 
lees  tenacity  to  the  precipitated  silver,  and  each  requires  special 
treatment  for  its  thorough  removal.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  silver  is  to  be  converted  into  nitrate  by  the  photographer 
himself,  we  should  say,  use  zinc,  because  although  at  least  as 
difficult  of  removal  as  the  others,  the  presence  of  a  slight  trace 
in  the  resulting  nitrate  would  be  perhaps  less  objectionable 
than  either  copper  or  iron.  Our  correspondent  must,  however, 
bear  in  mind  that,  even  when  any  of  the  metals  are  used  for  this 
purpose,  considerable  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are 
given  off,  and  he  will  be  wise  to  transfer  his  residue  jar  to  the 
open  air,  where,  in  all  probability,  the  objection  to  liver  of 
sulphur  will  disappear. 
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Catalogue  Received. 

Newman  &  Gnardia,  92,  Sliaftesburj-avenue,  W. 

This  is  the  height  of  the  hand- camera  season,  and  therefore  an 
appropriate  time  for  the  appearance  of  Messrs.  Newman  &  Guardia's 
catalogue — as  handsome  a  production  of  its  kind  as  we  have  seen. 
The  various  patterns  of  the  “N.  &  G.”  hand  cameras  are  fully  de¬ 
scribed,  and  other  sections  of  the  catalogue  treat  of  the  accessories 
of  those  cameras — changing  boxes,  shutters,  stands,  and  other  items 
of  apparatus  that  Messrs.  Newman  &  Guardia  specialise.  Excel¬ 
lence  of  get  up  and  printing  distinguish  the  catalogue,  which  is 
adorned  with  a  number  of  photographic  reproductions  from  negatives 
made  in  the  “  N.  &  G.”  cameras.  The  quality  of  these  pictures  is 
superb,  and  altogether  the  catalogue  exemplifies  in  the  highest 
degree  the  capabilities  of  the  typographic  art. 


The  Half-tone  Process. 

By  Julius  Verfassek.  Bradford :  Percy  Lund  &  Co. 

A  second  edition  of  this  excellent  little  treatise  has  been  is¬ 
sued.  In  the  sections  devoted  to  negative-making,  printing,  and 
etching,  much  new  matter  has  been  added,  the  author  having  taken 
account  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  past  year 
towards  the  use  of  collodion  emulsion  and  gelatine  plates.  Other 
and  minor  additions  have  also  been  made  to  the  book,  which  has 
deservedly  won  a  permanent  place  as  a  clear  and  reliable  exposition 
of  half-tone  theory  and  practice. 


Lund's  Directory  of  Photographers,  Manufacturers, 
Dealers,  &c. 

Bradford  :  Percy  Lund  &  Co. 

The  ground  covered  by  this  Directory  includes  England  and  AY  ales, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  and 
South  America,  and  Australia.  The  information  is  given  under  the 
heads  of  the  various  towns,  and  also  alphabetically,  and  it  comprises 
the  names  and  addresses  of  those  who  are  dealers,  enlargers,  picture- 
frame  makers,  lantern  specialists,  manufacturers,  and  professionals 
and  dealers.  The  Directory  has  evidently  taken  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  compile,  and  should  prove  useful  to  many. 


New  Ground  in  Norway.  With  Fifty- six  Illustrations  from 
Original  Photographs  by  Paul  Lange. 

By  E.  J.  Goodman.  London  :  George  Newnes  (Limited). 

Southern  Norway  is  the  “new  ground”  over  which  Mr.  Goodman 
takes  the  reader.  He  describes  it  as  that  part  of  the  country  which 
lies  between  Christiansand  and  Christiania,  and  extends  from  the 
coast  inland  for  from  50  to  150  miles.  Southern  Norway,  unlike 
the  more  familiar  west  and  north,  is  said  by  Mr.  Goodman  to 
be  a  land  of  lakes  and  rivers,  forests  and  mountains.  It  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  green  land,  richly  fertile  in  timber  and  foliage,  possessing,  so 
to  speak,  a  clothed  wildness,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  more 
naked  savagery  of  the  North.  From  Christiansand  the  author 
pleasantly  leads  us  through  a  charming  and  unconventional  country. 
The  inhabitants  are  as  interesting,  primitive,  and  agreeable  as 
their  surroundings  are  beautiful,  and  Mr.  Goodman's  account  of  both 
is  attractively  written.  Dn  parenthese,  he  has  some  piquant  things 
to  say  of  Dr.  Henrik  Ibsen,  of  whom  a  portrait  is  given.  There  are 
about  sixty  illustrations  from  Mr.  Paul  Lange’s  negatives.  The 
reproductions  (in  half-tone)  are  well  done,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  such  a  skilful  worker  as  Mr.  Lange  has  not  fallen  below 
his  reputation.  Each  view  is  a  picture,  and  the  costume  studies  are 
quaint  and  fresh.  It  is  altogether  a  delightful  book. 

The  Elements  of  a  Pictorial  Photograph. 

By  H.  P.  Robinson.  Bradford :  Percy  Lund  &  Co. 

Mr.  Robinson’s  book  is  thus  dedicated :  “  To  my  brothers  of  the 
Linked  Ring,  whose  efforts  have  done  much  towards  saving  the  art 
of  photography  from  extinction;”  and  its  object,  in  the  author’s 
words,  is  to  help  the  amateur  to  recognise  that  there  R  much  more 
in  the  art  than  the  taking  of  a  simple  photograph,  that  its  materials 
are  only  second  in  plasticity  to  those  of  the  painter  and  draughts¬ 
man,  and  that,  if  they  are  more  difficult  to  manage,  there  are  effects 
to  which  they  are  even  more  adapted  than  other  means  of  art.  The 


chapters  on  “Models,”  “Foregrounds,”  “The  Sky,”  and  “Tin-  fltt. 
illustrated  as  they  are  by  examples  of  Mr.  Robinson's  own  work, 
are  probably  those  that  may  be  read  with  the  greatest  direct  profit 
by  the  photographer,  as  they  are  full  of  sound  teaching  clearly 
exposed.  Some  of  the  sea  pictures,  by  the  way,  are  very  badK 
reproduced,  but  the  other  illustrations  are  well  done,  and  the  licok 
is  entirely  one  vhose  ripened  ideas  on  pictorial  photography  trive  on< 
plenty  to  reflect  upon. 

- <•- - 

Utiu.S  antr  iiatc-S. 


Messes.  Marion  s  Annual  Stocktaking  Clearance  Sale  will  commence  or,- 
July  1,  and  terminate  July  10. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  recently  of  Mr.  Henry  Jackson,  who  wa¬ 
in  business  many  years  at  Fishguard  as  a  photographer. 

Colonel  George  Hope  Lloyd-Verney,  late  of  the  3rd  Battalion  of  the 
Hampshire  Regiment,  died  at  Clarens,  on  the  Lake  of  Ceneva,  on  Sunday  week, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  He  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Photographic  Club. 

The  Stereoscopic  Society,  under  its  recently  revised  rules,  is  now  prepared 
to  admit  four  fairly  advanced  workers,  ladies  or  gentlemen.  Fall  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  B.  Diseri,  Huntly.  N.B.  Early  applica¬ 
tion  is  desirable. 

The  Photographic  Club.— The  Dext  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be¬ 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o’clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  July  1.  Subject  for  discussion,  The  Relative  Merit 
of  Different  lntensifiers.  The  date  of  the  Club  outing  has  been  altered  from 
June  27  to  Saturday,  July  4.  Full  jiarticulars  are  announced  elsewhere. 
Letters  of  inquiry  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Gotz,  215,  Shaftesbury-a venue, 
W.C.  Visitors  are  welcome. 

Photographing  Thought.— In  his  communication  to  the  Acad.-mie  d& 
Medecine,  Hr.  Baraduc  relates  that  Dr.  Istrate,  when  he  was  going  to  Gam- 
pana,  declared  he  would  appear  on  a  photographic  plate  of  his  friend,  M. 
Hasden,  at  Bucharest.  On  August  4,  1894,  M.  Hasden,  at  Bucharest,  went  to 
bed  with  a  photographic  plate  at  his  feet,  and  another  at  his  head.  Dr.  Istrate- 
went  to  sleep  at  Campana,  at  a  distance  of  about  300  kilometres  from  Bucharest, 
but  before  closing  his  eyes  he  willed  with  all  his  might  that  his  image  should 
appear  on  the  photographic  plate  of  his  friend.  According  to  Dr.  Baraduc, 
that  marvel  was  accomplished.  Journalists  who  have  examined  the  photo¬ 
graph  in  question  state  that  it  consists  of  a  kind  of  luminous  spot  on  the- 
photographic  plate,  in  the  midst  of  which  can  be  traced  the  profile  of  a  man  ! 

Society  of  Arts.  Prize  fop.  Industrial  Hygiene.— The  Council  of  tin 
Society  of  Arts  are  prepared  to  award,  under  the  terms  of  the  Benjamin  Shaw 
Trust,  a  gold  medal,  or  a  prize  of  20/.  The  medal,  under  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  testator,  is  to  be  given  “for  any  discovery,  invention,  or  newly 
devised  method  for  obviating  or  materially  diminishing  any  risk  to  life,  limb',, 
or  health,  incidental  to  any  industrial  occupation,  and  not  previously  capable 
of  being  so  obviated  or  diminished  by  any  known  and  practically  available 
means.”  Intending  competitors  should  send  in  descriptions  of  their  invention-, 
not  later  than  December  31,  1896,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Adelphi,  London,  W.C.  The  Judges  will  be  apjxnnted  by  the  Council.  The 
Council  reserve  the  right  of  withholding  the  prize  or  of  awarding  a  smaller 
prize  or  smaller  prizes,  if  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  Judges  nothing  deserving  the 
full  award  is  sent  in. 

On  reading  about  the  new  X  rays,  our  Egyptian  correspondent,  whose 
silence  hitherto  we  all  deplore,  writes  to  say  that,  having  armed  himself  with 
a  brand  new  Cook’s  tourist  camera,  an  Italian  induction  coil,  and  a  Crookes’ 
tube,  he  approached  the  Sphinx  with  a  view  to  penetrate  the  brain  of  that 
most  ancient  of  oracles,  and  find  out  the  why  and  wherefore  of  these 
dispatches  of  Indian  troops  to  Suakim.  He  was  received  with  characteristic 
inscrutable  calm  and  dignity.  On  developing  his  plates,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  not  only  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  features  of  the  oracle,  but,  strange 
to  say,  through  some  reflected  light  in  the  half-closed  eye  of  the  monolith,  an 
equally  admirable  picture  of  himself  as  he  focussed  the  scene  before  him. 
Unfortunately,  the  rays  brought  to  bear  on  the  Sphinx  were  powerless  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  roAson-d’  etre  of  the  Suakim  expedition,  although  the 
expression  on  its  features  so  admirally  brought  out  by  our  esteemed 
correspondent  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  suggestive.  He  adds  that  he 
means  to  have  another  attempt,  and  hopes  to  be  more  successful. — Journal 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  India. 

“Satisfaction  Guaranteed.” — “Satisfaction  guaranteed”  means  that  one- 
will  make  sitting  after  sitting  until  all  the  whims  of  some  unreasonable  sitter- 
have  been  exhausted,  and  even  then  satisfaction  not  be  found.  The  photo¬ 
grapher  should  do  his  best  at  all  times.  This  is  all  that  should  be  required. 
The  samples  should  be  an  index  to  the  quality  of  the  work  done.  “  One  must 
compete  with  his  own  samples,”  says  Mr.  J.  R.  Swain,  in  the  St.  Louis  and 
Canadian  Photographer.  ‘  ‘  The  customer  should  expect  the  work  to  equal  the 
samples  displayed,  nothing  more.  If  resittings  have  to  be  made  on  account  of 
the  hair  or  clothing,  they  should  be  charged  for,  especially  if  the  fault  was  in 
the  customer.  I  have  known  parties  perfectly  pleased  with  their  pictures  till 
some  old  crone  called  their  attention  to  some  little  defect  in  the  hair  or 
clothing  that  did  not  amount  to  anything  or  injure  the  pictures  in  the  least. 
But,  if  satisfaction  is  guaranteed,  the  work  is  all  to  be  done  over  again.  Id  is 
sometimes  a  good  plan  to  give  these  self-styled  art  critics  a  broad  hint  by 
asking  them  to  make  the  resitting  for  you.  One  such  hint  is  generally  enough. 
It  is  one  thing  to  satisfy  a  customer  ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  satisfy  the 
whole  family  and  all  their  connexions.  It  is  well  to  have  an  understanding 
with  the  sitter  at  the  beginning,  that  her  picture  shall  compare  favourably 
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with  the  samples  displayed ;  nothing  more  should  be  promised.  If  your 
samples  are  not  satisfactory,  better  let  her  go  somewhere  else.  Keep  up  the 
dignity  of  the  profession  by  not  promising  too  much,  and  making  good  all 
that  is  promised.” 

Copyright  in  Photographs. — In  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  on  Monday, 
Mr.  Justice  Cave  and  Mr.  Justice  Wills,  sitting  as  a  Divisional  Court,  had 
before  them  the  case  of  Guggenheim  and  Another  versus  Leng  &  Company. 
This  was  an  appeal  by  the  plaintiffs,  who  carry  on  business  as  photographers  in 
the  Midlands,  against  a  decision  of  the  County  Court  Judge  of  Sheffield. 
Plaintiffs  sued  in  respect  of  an  infringement  of  a  copyright  of  a  photograph  by 
the  defendant  newspaper  proprietors  of  Sheffield.  The  photograph  was  that 
of  the  Wolverhampton  Wanderers’  football  team,  and  permission  was  given  to 
the  defendants  to  use  this  in  a  a  paper  issued  by  them  called  Sports.  The 
photograph  was  issued  as  a  supplement,  and  not  in  the  body  of  the  newspaper. 
A  number  of  the  photographs,  however,  were  sent  to  Wolverhampton,  and 
sold  separately  from  the  paper.  The  County  Court  Judge  held  in  favour  of 
the  defendants  in  this  instance,  but  in  another  case,  in  which  the  heads  of  the 
players  were  reproduced  and  published  in  defendants’ journal,  The  Week,  the 
’County  Court  J udge  found  for  plaintiffs,  and  awarded  11.  damages,  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  a  new  trial.  The  Judge  was  asked  to  assess  the  damages 
in  the  case  of  Sports  if  he  was  held  to  be  wrong,  and  20L  was  fixed  by  him. 
'Plaintiffs  now  asked  for  judgment  to  be  entered  in  their  favour  for  21 1.  Their 
Lordships  now  held  that,  though  defendants  were  right  in  publishing  the 
photograph  as  a  supplement  to  Sports,  they  had  no  right  to  issue  it  separately, 
and  in  this  respect  the  County  Court  Judge  was  wrong.  Their  Lordships  re¬ 
versed  the  decision  in  favour  of  plaintiffs  for  1L  in  respect  of  the  drawing 
of  the  head  of  the  players  in  The  Week.  Judgment  was  then  entered  for 
plaintiffs  for  20f. ,  with  costs. 

“I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating,”  says  Mr.  Martin  ft.  Cobbett  in  a 
•contemporary,  “that  an  eminent  Cameranian  made  a  long  and  perilous 
Journey  into  the  wilds  of  Wiltshire  with  intent  to  acquire  a  counterfeit 
presentment  of  Mr.  Fulton’s  mare  Laodamia,  charming  daughter  of  an,  if 
possible,  more  perfect  mother.  His  reception  was  very  old  Irish  in  more 
senses  than  one,  but  it  began  and  ended  with  ancient  Irishism  ;  photograph¬ 
ing  was  out  of  the  question.  So  the  ambassador  accredited  to  the  court  of 
Fulton  came  empty  awav — in  at  least  one  respect.  Which  reminds  me  that 
I  once  was  similarly  baffled  when  endeavouring  to  take  or  procure  the  taking 
of  another  eminent  Irish  racer — no  less  a  one  than  Lord  Marcus  Beresford. 
I  laid  on  an  artist  who  could  sketch  closely  enough  to  the  real  thing  or 
person  if  he  had  a  fair  chance.  All  he  wanted  was  to  get  his  subject  to  be 
."still  for  a  few  moments.  Lord  Marcus,  then  Jockey  Club  starter,  was 
approached  by  stealth  on  the  Rowley  Mile.  His  Lordship  tumbled  to  the 
artist’s  game,  and  figuratively  tumbled  him  over  completely,  for,  like  the 
*  plaguy  old  woman  ’  of  nursery  rhyme  fame,  he  would  never  keep  quiet  till 
he  chose.  My  emissary  thought  to  fix  him  up  between  the  races  ;  this  was  on 
a  lovely  warm  day  in  spring.  But  he  reckoned  without  his  study,  who 
bustled  about  from  one  starting  post  to  another,  and  all  the  while  he  had  a 
Held  in  hand.  Then,  directly  they  were  off,  Lord  M.  played  at  taking  a 
snooze  on  the  turf,  with  his  arms  for  pillows.  All  we  got  was  a  most  truthful 
pencil  picture  of  his  Lordship’s  heels  and  the  back  part  of  his  trousers,  dorsal 
developments  and  shoulders,  with,  as  headpiece,  a  billycock  that  covered 
even  the  back  of  his  head  from  observation.  We  had  views  of  the  starter 
from  the  north  and  south,  the  east  and  west— admirable  studies  in  full  length, 
broadside  on,  and  fore  and  aft,  with  true  foreshortening  effects  ;  but  our 
.journalistic  enterprise  did  not  go  to  the  extent  of  publishing  these  as  like¬ 
nesses  of  Lord  Marcus.  So  we  confessed  ourselves  beaten,  and  did  no 
publishing  at  all,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.” 

An  Exhibition  has  been  given  in  New  York  of  the  results  of  the  new  dis¬ 
covery  that,  by  coating  the  inside  of  a  Crookes’  tube  with  a  fluorescent  sub¬ 
stance,  it  can  be  made  to  give  a  light  comparable  to  that  of  an  incandescent  lamp 
when  an  electric  current  is  passed  through  it.  The  tube  in  which  the  light  is 
produced  is  an  ordinary  Crookes’  tube,  about  four  inches  long  and  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter.  The  peculiarity  of  the  invention  is  the  coating  of  the 
interior  of  the  tube  with  crystals  of  a  newly  discovered  mineral  that  possesses 
fluorescent  properties  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  tungstate  of  calcium.  Mr. 
Edison  refused  to  tell  what  the  mineral  is,  except  that  it  is  abundant  and  very 
cheap.  The  crystals  are  introduced  into  the  tube  and  fused  to  the  inside  of 
the  bulb.  When  the  current  is  turned  on  from  the  Rhumkorff  coil,  instautly 
the  tube  glows  with  a  pure  white  light.  Mr.  Edison  says  that  the  X  rays  are 
•entirely  absorbed  by  the  fluorescent  crystals,  and  that  the  closest  tests  tail  to 
show  their  existence  outside  of  the  tube.  So  far,  Mr.  Edison  has  only  made 
these  lamps  of  about  three  and  one-half  or  four  candle  power.  He  has  now  to 
find  a  way  of  producing  the  light  from  a  direct  current  without  the  Rhumkorff 
coil,  and  to  work  out  the  commercial  side  of  the  problem.  Some  remarkable 
results  have  been  found.  One  is  that  the  electrical  energy  is  transformed  into 
light  with  hardly  any  heat,  and  the  other  is  the  remarkable  conservation  of  the 
energy  and  the  great  economy  of  the  new  light.  When  Mr.  Edison  first 
'reached  his  results,  and  took  the  tests  by  the  ammeter  and  the  voltmeter,  he 
could  not  believe  the  figures,  and  sent  for  other  instruments.  These  gave  the  same 
■results,  and,  still  to  make  sure,  a  third  set  of  testing  instruments  was  brought 
into  use.  These  only  confirmed  the  original  records.  The  record  showed  that 
•‘the  new  light  was  produced  with  the  expenditure  of  only  thirty-nine  foot 
pounds  of  energy  per  candle  power,  a  marvellous  showing  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  ordinary  incandescent  lamp  requires  about  150  foot  pounds  of 
•energy  per  candle  power.  In  other  words,  one  horse  power  would  ruu  846  of 
these  lamps.  The  light  is  pure  white,  resembling  clear  sunlight,  and  has  none 
of  the  moonlight  effect.  Tests  with  the  spectroscope  show  that  there  is  the 
•normal  amount  of  red  in  the  new  light.  Mr.  Edison  is  confident  that  he  can 
succeed  in  reaching  the  commercial  result  by  eliminating  the  Rhumkorff  coil. 
He  says  that  he  has  a  new  device  that  he  has  been  working  at  that  will  change 
the  ordinary  current  into  one  of  the  enormously  high  voltage  needed  with  the 
low  amperage.  The  coil  that  Mr.  Edison  is  using  in  these  experiments  gives  a 
•ourrent  of  from  40,000  to  50,000  volts,  while  the  amperage  is  hardly  measurable. 
He  has  tested  the  new  lamps  in  multiple  arc  circuits,  and  finds  that  they  work 


well  together.  He  is  now  engaged  in  test  experiments  on  the  endurance  of  the 
bulbs,  and,  in  connexion  with  this,  is  tackling  the  commercial  end  of  the 
problem.  He  told  a  Tribune  reporter  that  he  believed  that  he  would  reach 
the  desired  end,  but  that  it  would  be  only  after  a  long  and  costly  analytical 
process.  He  said  :  “  Of  this  you  are  as  competent  as  I  am,  for  it  is  something 
that  no  one  can  foresee.” — New  York  Tribune. 

A  Practical  Enlarging  Process  for  the  Amateur  and  Professional.— 
For  many  years,  at  convenient  moments,  I  have  experimented  to  ascertain  the 
very  best  method  to  be  used  for  enlarging  negatives.  There  are  many  times 
when,  in  the  case  of  friends  passing  away,  we  find  only  some  small  pictures, 
the  result  of  random  snap-shot,  out-of-door  photographs,  which,  of  them¬ 
selves,  are  not  satisfactory.  When  the  negatives  of  such  pictures  exist,  a 
result  can  be  obtained  by  the  process  I  will  describe,  which  is  surprising  even 
to  an  expert.  The  method  hitherto  in  use,  when  the  negative  proved  available, 
was  to  print  a  glass  positive  by  superposition  or  in  contact  with  the  negative’ 
and  from  the  resulting  positive — which,  of  course,  is  the  size  of  the  original 
negative — make  an  enlarged  negative  through  a  camera.  This  has  always 
been  against  my  conviction,  as  it  seemed  as  if  the  grain,  the  retouching,  and  all 
the  imperfections  and  striae  of  the  glass  were  proportionately  enlarged  and  re¬ 
produced  without  remedy.  But,  as  it  was  the  generally  accepted  method  in 
use  abroad,  and  especially  in  the  large  (carbon)  establishments  in  London,  it 
was  accepted.  Of  late,  I  reversed  the  operation  by  first  making  a  full-timed 
positive  the  exact  size  desired  for  the  enlarged  negative.  The  amendments, 
improvements,  and  changes  that  can,  at  this  stage,  be  made  are  remarkable. 
Upon  the  perfection  of  this  positive  and  the  work  thereon  depends  the  success 
in  the  final  result.  Let  this  positive  be  very  carefully  retouched  and  improved, 
as  already  suggested.  When  done,  place  it  in  a  printing  frame,  of  course  with 
the  glass  side  out,  and  in  perfect  contact  with  a  dry  plate  Back  plate  with 
black  cloth  or  felt  to  prevent  halation,  and  expose  it  at  the  distance  of,  say, 
4  feet  from  a  6-foot  burner  two  or  three  seconds,  depending  upon  the  vigour 
and  strength  of  the  positive.  I  usually  expose  and  develop  a  small  (4  x  5)  plate 
as  a  test  of  the  proper  time.  If  all  is  carefully  done,  the  resulting  negative 
will  compare  favourably  with  a  negative  made  from  life.  When  a  small 
negative,  especially  a  portrait,  is  made  with  the  intention  of  making  an  en¬ 
larged  negative,  the  sitter  should  be  well  away  from  the  camera,  the  latter 
having  as  large  a  lens  as  is  practicable.  For  instance,  if  one  possesses  a  3a 
Dallmeyer,  the  ordinary  cabinet  negative  will  be  nearer  to  correct  perspective 
(there  is  perspective  in  portraiture)  and  proportion  than  if  taken  with  a 
8b  or  smaller  lens.  An  18  x  22  negative,  recently  made  in  the  above 
manner  from  a  cabinet  of  Mrs.  Maud  Ballington  Booth,  compares  very 
favourably  in  all  respects  with  any  negative  in  my  establishment  taken  direct 
from  life.  That  the  perspective  and  proportion  are  better  and  the  distortion 
less  goes  without  saying  ;  but  “  that  is  another  story,”  to  which  I  hope  soon 
to  give  attention.  Finally,  let  all  the  steps  in  the  process  be  carefully  m  «ie, 
even  to  the  dusting  off  and  cleaning  the  uncoated  sides  of  the  original  negative. 
Let  the  positive  be  somewhat  vigorous,  but  full  of  detail  and  modelling.  When 
dry,  there  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  tasteful,  careful  retoucher  to  not  only 
remove  imperfections,  but  to  much  enhance  many  details  all  through  the 
picture.  Lights  may  be  accentuated  and  shadows  darkened. — George  G. 
Rockwood,  in  Anthony's  Bulletin. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK, 


June. 

Name  of  8ociety. 

Subject. 

29...  . 

30 . 

30 . 

North  Middlesex . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

Hacknev . 

Informal  Meeting. 

(  Excnrsiou:  Stokesay  Castle, Shropshire. 

!  Leader,  C.  S.  Baynton. — Last  Day  for 
"i  sending  in  Competition  Pictures  for 
(.  May  E  xcarsione  Warwick  and  Sutton. 
Focussing.  W.  E.  Debenham. 

July. 

1 . 

1 . 

1 . 

4 . 

4 . 

4 . 

Borough  Polytechnic . 

Oroydon  Camera  Club  . 

Photographic  Club  . . 

Ashtou-uuder-Lvne . 

Borough  Polytechnic . 

Open  Night. 

j  Excursion :  Hatfield  House.  Leader, 

(  The  President. 

(  The  Relative  Merits  of  Different  Inten- 
(  sifiers. 

j  Excursion:  Lichfield  Cathedral.  Leader, 

1  J.  W.  Kenwcrtty,  J.P. 

Excursion:  Epsom  Downs. 

(Excursion:  River  Stort.  Leader,  H.  W . 

\  Dunkley. 

J  Excursion  :  Knowsley.  Leader,  W . 

(  Tomkiuson. 

(Excursion:  Miller's  Dale.  Leader,  B.  J. 

}  Holt. 

4 . 

4 . 

ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

June  23, — Technical  Meeting, — The  Earl  of  Crawford,  K.T.  (\  ice- President) 
in  the  chair. 

Colour  Sensitiveness  of  Ordinary  Plates. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Chapman  Jones)  real  a  Note  on  the  Sensitiveness 
of  Ordinary  Plates  to  the  Less  Refrangible  Light,  and  showed  the  results  ot 
experiments  made  with  the  colour  screens  recently  exhibited  to  the  Society  by 
Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  confirming  Mr.  Ives’s  conclusions,  and  proving  also  one  or  two 
additional  points.  On  each  plate  he  had  photographed  the  flame  spectrum  of 
the  double  carbonate  of  potassium  and  sodium  without  the  interposition  of 
any  screen,  and  the  results  showed  that  the  visually  feeble  violet  lines  of 
potassium  came  out  very  strongly,  and  were  much  over-exposed,  while  the 
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visually  strong  sodium  lines  sometimes  showed  quite  distinctly,  hut,  on  other 
plates,  they  were  very  weak,  though  always  present.  Other  slides  illustrated  the 
results  obtained  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  Argand  gas  lamp,  and  with  colour 
screens  made  with  chrysoidine,  aurantia,  multiple  yellow,  and  brilliant 
yellow. 

Colour- screen  Making  and  Testing. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Ives  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  colour-screen  making  and 
testing.  Given  suitable  facilities  and  conditions  for  the  work,  he  thought  the 
best  method  was  to  coat  patent  plate  glass  with  gelatine,  and,  when  the  film 
Was  dry,  immersing  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  dyestuff  until  a  quantity 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  was  absorbed,  and  afterwards  cementing  the  plate  to 
another  piece  of  patent  plate  by  means  of  Canada  balsam.  Unless,  however, 
the  necessary  facilities  and  conditions  were  available,  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  preventing  dust,  &c.,  settling  on  the  gelatine  before  it  was  set,  and  the 
moisture  present  in  the  atmosphere  also  militated  against  the  production  of 
satisfactory  screens.  The  method  which  he  had  made  use  of  for  many  years, 
and  which  he  now  demonstrated,  was  with  collodion  films.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  necessary  to  employ  patent  plate  glass,  with  plain  surfaces,  as  nearly  as 
possible  parallel  to  each  other,  selecting  the  glass  by  taking  the  reflection  of  a 
distant  gas  flame,  when  only  one  image  of  the  flame  would  be  visible  if  the 
surfaces  were  perfectly  parallel,  while,  if  the  glass  was  prismatic,  two  flames 
would  be  seen,  increasing  in  separation  with  the  degree  of  want  of  parallelism  in 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  glass.  Unless  one  wished  to  make  a  number  of  screens, 
it  was  sufficient  to  coat  the  plate  first  with  plain  collodion,  and  then  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  dyestuff,  drain  it  on  absorbent  paper,  and  allow  the  film 
to  dry  spontaneously.  If,  however,  the  colouring  matter  had  been  tested,  and 
several  screens  were  to  be  made,  the  better  plan  was  to  mix  the  dyestuff  with 
the  collodion,  and  coat  by  one  operation.  The  films  were  sometimes  liable  to 
blister,  but  this  could  be  obviated  by  first  coating  the  glass  with  albumen. 
The  plain  collodion  should  be  made  with  a  cotton  giving  a  tolerably  structure¬ 
less  film,  and,  when  set,  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  the  dyestuff  should  be 
flowed  over  the  film  two  or  three  times,  and  then  drained  off  by  means  of 
blotting-paper,  the  operation  being  carried  on  in  a  dry  room  to  avoid  the 
absorption  of  moisture,  which  caused  minute  pimples  in  the  collodion.  When 
he  had  tested  the  dye,  and  knew  that  he  had  what  was  wanted  for  the  purpose 
in  view,  his  practice  was  to  make  a  coloured  collodion,  for  eight  ounces  of 
which  he  took  four  ounces  of  an  alcoholic  saturated  solution  of  the  dye  and 
forty  grains  of  pyroxyline,  to  which  was  added,  after  shaking,  an  equal 
quantity  of  ether.  To  make  screens  of  a  lighter  colour,  plain  collodion  could 
be  added  to  the  coloured  collodion  until  the  desired  effect  was  produced. 
Some  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  obtaining  the  brilliant  yellow  which 
he  used  for  screens,  but  Mr.  Cadett  had  found  that  it  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
A.  Leonhardt  &  Co.,  of  Miihlheim,  near  Frankfort-on-Maine.  When  dry,  the 
plates  were  coated  with  a  varnish  of  mastic  dissolved  in  benzole,  cemented 
together  face  to  face  with  Canada  balsam,  and  bound  round  the  edges  with 
gummed  paper.  Mr.  Ives  made  several  screens  by  the  methods  referred  to,  fully 
describing  the  various  operations  involved,  the  dye  used  being  brilliant  yellow, 
and  he  tested  one  of  them  against  a  screen  made  with  multiple  yellow  and 
having  visually  almost  exactly  the  same  appearance.  The  first  object  of  a 
colour  screen,  he  said,  was  to  cut  out  the  invisible  ultra-violet  and  the  dark 
violet  rays,  and  at  the  same  time  to  greatly  reduce  the  action  in  the  blue,  and 
the  most  effective  test  was  to  expose  an  ordinary  plate  through  the  screen  and 
a  piece  of  pot  yellow  glass  and  a  piece  of  cobalt  blue  glass,  and,  if  in  the  resul ' 
the  cobalt  blue  was  as  dark  or  darker  than  the  yellow,  one  might  be  sure  tha„ 
the  dark  violet  was  cut  out  by  the  screen,  which  was  the  essential  point  to  be 
determined.  The  two  screens  were  then  tested  in  this  manner  by  exposure  to 
an  electric  arc  light,  and  the  result  showed  that  the  brilliant  yellow  one 
fulfilled  the  requisite  conditions,  the  multiple  yellow  screen  allowing  the 
cobalt  blue  to  photograph  lighter  than  the  yellow. 

A  discussion  of  a  conversational  character  took  place  while  Mr.  Child  Bayley 
developed  the  test  plates,  and,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to 
Mr.  Ives,  the  meeting  concluded,  bringing  the  present  session  of  the  Society  to 
.  a  termination. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

June  18, — Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  in  the  chair. 

A  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  appointment  of  two  delegates  to  the  Leeds 
Convention,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  for  some  years  no  delegates  had  been 
officially  recognised.  Eventually  it  was  moved  that  no  delegates  be  elected  to 
represent  the  Association  this  year ;  but,  on  being  put  to  the  meeting,  this  was 
defeated.  The  meeting  therefore  proceeded  to  vote  for  two  representatives, 
with  the  result  that  Messrs.  A.  L.  Henderson  and  W.  D.  Welford  were 
elected. 

Professor  Stebbino,  of  Paris,  who  asked  about  the  progress  of  photography 
in  France,  thought  they  had  to  look  to  England  more  than  France  for  this. 
He  passed  round  a  number  of  colour  screens,  and  an  instrument  designed  by 
M.  Leon  Vidal  'or  testing  the  colour  sensitiveness  of  plates,  and  which  he  was 
now  making.  On  account  of  the  bad  quality  and  scarcity  of  the  water  supplied 
in  Paris,  he  had  cast  about  for  some  means  whereby  perfect  washing  of  prints 
could  be  ensured  with  a  limited  quantity.  He  constructed  a  reservoir,  in 
which  were  placed,  at  about  three-quarters  of  the  lnight  up,  a  number  of  light 
wooden  frames,  one  over  the  other,  and  which  were  strung  across  and  across 
with  twine,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  sieve.  The  prints  were  placed  on  these 
sieves  face  upwards,  and  the  tack  filled  with  water  in  a  slow  stream,  the 
surplus  being  continually  syphoned  off.  He  found  the  prints  perfectly 
washed  if  lelt  all  night,  and  yet  only  about  four  pails  of  water  had  been 
used. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  exhibited  an  album  of  photographs  taken  for  the 
arbitrators  in  the  Behring  Sea  seal  controversy,  showing  the  habits  and  life  of 
these  animals  in  their  native  state. 

Nominations  of  officeis  for  the  ensuing  session  were  made,  and  a  number  of 
:uggested  alterations  of  the  rules  rea  l  by  Mr.  Rafson. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

June  17, — Mr.  Charles  Wallis  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  welcomed  Professor  Stebbing,  a  member  of  the  Club  residing 
in  Paris. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  passed  round  copies  of  the  Kudu!:  .Vncs  and  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Leeds  Convention. 

Mr.  Tottem,  referring  to  some  printing-out  paper  with  peculiar  markings 
upon  it,  which  he  had  shown  at  a  previous  meeting,  said  he  had  found  that 
these  marks  were  due  to  the  paste  used  on  the  label. 

Several  members  expressed  their  doubts  as  to  whether  this  was  a  final  settle- 
ment  of  the  question. 

Professor  Stebbing  showed  Leon  Vidal’s  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the 
rapidity  and  colour-sensitiveness  of  plates.  The  instrument  is  a  modification 
of  Warnerke’s  sensitometer.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  coloured  screens  through 
which  the  light  from  a  candle  is  filtered  upon  the  plate  to  be  tested,  the  re¬ 
sulting  impression  indicating  to  which  colours  the  plate  is  most  sensitive.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stebbing  said  that  the  instrument  is  largely  used  in  France,  and  added, 
in  reply  to  a  question,  that  the  tendency  there  is  for  workers  to  colour -sensi- 
tise  their  own  plates.  The  Professor  also  showed  a  series  of  tinted  discs 
(Ecrans  colores)  of  suitable  colours  for  attaching  to  diaphragms  of  lenses  for 
isochromatic  work. 

Mr.  Bedding  asked  if  the  colours  were  tested  spectroscopically,  and  in 
affirmative  reply  was  given. 

Mr.  Welford  then  opened  a  discussion  upon  the  subject  of 

Art  and  Science  as  Educational  Factors  in  the  Advancement  and 
Progress  of  Photography. 

He  said  that  this  was  really  a  question  of  art  versus  technique.  The  particular 
meaning  of  the  word  educational  must  also  be  allowed  for.  He  should  espouse 
the  art  side.  Artistic  requirements,  he  said,  had  improved  our  processes,  our 
apparatus,  and  our  work,  and  instanced  improved  printing  methods.  Photo¬ 
graphs  must  be  judged  pictorially — in  fact,  the  public  insist  upon  having  art 
in  their  pictures,  and  it  is  the  man  whose  pictures  contain  the  most  art  who 
gets  most  recognition  at  Exhibitions. 

Mr.  Mackie  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Child  Bayley’s  paper,  to  which  this  effort 
of  Mr.  Welford’s  seemed  to  be  a  reply,  was  not  a  protest  against  art  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  but  against  articles  on  art  in  photography. 

Mr.  Bridge  differed  from  the  author  of  the  paper  so  far  as  the  statement 
that  art  had  produced  improvements  in  photographic  methods.  He  instam  ed 
the  commercial  gelatine  printing-out  paper,  which  was  a  device  for  obtaining 
a  passable  print  from  a  poor  negative.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  all  the  art  was  put  into  a  picture  when  the  exposure  was  made,  or 
before.  He  did  not  find  that  men  who  got  their  living  by  photography 
developed  their  plates  a  dozen  in  a  dish.  The  average  results  would  not  justify 
such  a  course. 

Mr.  Fry  said  that  art  was  an  appeal  to  the  emotions.  He  did  not  think 
the  methods  of  the  worker  should  be  inquired  into,  or,  indeed,  had  any  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  pleasurable  sensation  caused  by  looking  at  a  good  picture. 
Every  picture  must  stand  upon  its  own  merits,  and  would  appeal  to  different 
persons  in  a  different  manner.  He  would  give  a  man  who  developed  a  dozen 
pictures  at  one  time  in  a  dish  any  credit  he  thought  he  was  entitled  to  if  one  of 
them  turned  out  a  good  one.  There  was  such  a  thing  as  constructive  art  in 
photography,  and  it  sometimes  took  place  long  after  the  exposure  had  been 
made.  He  instanced  some  of  Mr.  Robinson's  composition  pictures,  in  which 
several  negatives  were  made  to  form  one  complete  picture.  The  picture  itself 
was  the  thing  to  be  considered,  and  not  the  method  by  which  the  end  was 
obtained. 

Mr.  Gotz  said  that  the  art  side  of  the  question  could  not  by  any  means  be 
said  to  stop  at  the  construction  of  the  picture.  The  painter  had  first  of  all 
to  conceive  his  picture,  and  then  to  carry  it  out.  He  could  no  more  see  that 
in  photography  art  ceased  when  the  exposure  was  made  than  it  did  in  the 
instance  he  had  given,  and  which  he  considered  a  parallel  case.  He  regarded 
photography  as  art  based  upon  science. 

Mr.  Stretton  thought  that,  as  practised  by  the  majority,  photography  had 
neither  art  nor  science  in  it.  It  had  this  use,  however,  that  the  Philistine 
could  now  make  a  picture  record  of  the  places  and  things  he  saw  instead  of 
maintaining  his  former  barbarous  habit  of  chipping  off  pieces  as  relics. 

Mr.  Bedding  said  that  a  portrait  photographer,  who  had  to  make  a  pleasing 
picture  for  the  public,  would  fare  but  badly  unless  he  could  infuse  some 
artistic  feeling  into  his  efforts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advances  in  material 
and  in  optics,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  branches  of  photography,  had  been  the 
result  of  scientific  investigation  and  improved  technical  knowledge.  The 
artist  and  the  man  of  science  depend  upon  one  another  in  photography,  and 
neither  would  succeed  without  the  other  at  the  back  of  him. 

Mr.  Welford,  in  his  reply,  said  that  he  could  only  take  Mr.  Child  Bayley’s 
paper  as  it  stood.  He  thought  it  ridiculed  the  artistic  aspiration  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  and  ridicule  must  always  tend  to  depreciate.  He  admitted  that 
his  paper  was  a  reply  to  Mr.  Bayley’s.  After  dealing  with  the  various 
speakers  briefly,  Mr.  Welford  concluded  by  maintaining  his  original  position. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  made,  on  the  13th  inst.,  a  diversion  from  the  usual  monthly 
meeting,  when  twenty-four  members  and  friends  travelled  by  saloon  car  to 
Delamere,  in  the  heart  of  Cheshire.  After  an  agreeable  walk  of  two  miles, 
Flax  Mere  was  reached,  and  soon  cameras  were  at  work  along  its  rush  lined 
shores.  The  route  now  lay  through  the  midst  of  the  Forest  of  Delamere,  the 
dense  foliage  of  the  trees  making  a  refreshing  shade  from  the  almost  tropical 
heat  of  the  sun.  Mouldsworth  was  reached  for  tea,  which,  after  the  long 
walk,  was  amply  done  justice  to. 

After  tea  the  ordinary  meeting  was  held,  Mr.  F.  W  Biv  t  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Mitchell  was  elected  a  member. 
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The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  A  E.  Casson)  mentioned  that  arrangements  had 
Wn  satisfactorily  concluded  with  the  Directors  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  is  to  be  the  future  home  of  the  Society. 

Alter  a  group  had  been  taken,  the  party  dispersed  to  ramble  in  the  fields, 
and  some  to  expose  on  the  ime  sunset.  Assembling  at  the  station,  the  party 
reached  Manchester  about  9.30,  after  a  most  enjoyable  picnic  meeting. 


hour,  and  generally  not  longer  than  ten  minutes,  to  there  jghly  fix.  Warning 
should  not  be  too  long,  one  hour  in  running  water  being  quite  sufficient. 

Aintree  Photographic  Society.— Twenty  members  and  ther  hUni*  n*4 
their  third  trip  of  the  season  on  Saturday,  June  20,  to  Ilargol'en,  a  splendid 
afternoon  being  spent  in  good  weather.  The  party  numbered  twenty,  and, 
though  there  were  only  half  a  dozen  cameras,  plenty  of  work  was  found  for 
them  in  this  delightful  neighbourhood. 


i  Croydon  Camera  Club. — June  17,  the  President  (Mr.  Hector  Maclean)  in 
the  chair. 

Pictorial  Gems  with  a  Hand  Camera. 

The  above  subject  was  ably  dealt  with  by  Mr.  W.  Thomas,  who — so  the 
President  of  the  Club  informed  menihers— was  not  only  distinguished  for  the 
high  pictorial  qualities  of  his  haud-camera  work,  but  was  at  the  present  time 
notable  for  his  efforts,  as  Chairman  of  the  Delegates,  to  infuse  fresh  vigour  in 
the  affiliation  of  photographic,  societies.  Amongst  the  points  touched  upon 
and  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  lecturer,  were  that  nearly  all  hand-camera 
work  was  rubbish;  that  U<e  hand  cameia  will  or  should  do  just  wliat  the 
brain  of  the  worker  wills  ;  that  bad  teebuique  is  never  good  art;  that  a  good 
picture  may  be  formed  out  <>f  auy  thing  ;  that  Watkins's  actinometer  is  a  great 
did  to  the  estimation  of  exposure  ;  that  views  should  be  judged  through  blue 
spectacles;  that  refined  smudge  and  skilful  light  and  shade  are  better  than 
subject  or  detail ;  that  chemical  fog  will  cure  bad  cases  of  under  exposure, 
and  much  more  of  the  like.  Mr.  Thomas  al>o  explained  certain  rules  of 
composition,  which  I  e  considered  fundamental,  illustrating  his  couteutious  by 
a  number  of  clever  charcoal  sketches.  He.  subsequently  handed  round  and 
explained  a  very  charming  <  oUection  of  delightful  miniatures  of  sea  and  land¬ 
scapes.  These  were  all  characteri-ed  by  a  full  scale  of  subtly  rendered  silvery 
half-tone,  with  high  lights  and  deep  shadows  hut  sparingly  present ,  in  most 
cases  the  detail  was  rather  suggested  than  expressed.  In  the  subsequent 
discussion  the  President  (  dr  Hector  Maclean)  took  exception  to  the  remark 
that,  “as  anything  would  make  a  good  picture,  it  is  futile  to  hunt  about  tor 
attractive  subjects.”  The  President  considered  that,  the  better  the  subject 
and  the  nobler  its  features,  so  much  easier  is  the  work  of  picture-making,  so 
much  better  and  attractive  the  result.  He  strongly  deprecated  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  as  in  painting,  the  teaching  of  latter-day  innovators,  i.a  ,  that  the 
essentials  of  the  highest  pictorial  art  are  included  in  technique.  Capable 
composition  and  adroit  handling  are  not  sufficient,  unless  there  be  the  state¬ 
ment  of  a  sublime  natural  truth,  or  the  indication-!  of  imagination  and  culture  ; 
a  picture  may  be  admirable  as  a  decorative  panel,  but  tails  short  of  the 
hightst  level  of  pictorial  expression.  Others  who  took  part  in  the  discussion 
were  Messrs.  S.  H.  Wratten,  J.  I'.  Sandell,  A.  Underhill,  H.  6.  Holland,  and 
W.  H.  Rogtrs.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  accorded  by  a  capital  attendance  of 
members  concluded  the  proceedings.  The  President  handed  round  for  com¬ 
parison  recent  examples  of  hand-camera  work  taken  by  Fieua,  pocket  Kodak, 
and  Bullseye  cameras.  He  aDo  presented  the  liub  with  a  copy  of  his  newly 
published  book,  Photography  for  Artists.  Mr.  Underhill  presented  ail 
present  with  a  well-executed  group  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  members 
itaken  during  the  excursion  to  the  Town  Hall.  Sixteen  names  were  given  in 
of  those  intruding  to  visit  Hatfield  House  with  the  President  on  the  1st  prox., 
and  it  w«s  announced  that  the  list  would  be  closed  on  the  24th  inst.,  by 
which  date  all  who  intend  going  must  notify  the  Hon.  Secretary. 


-Hackney  Photographic  Society. — June  16. — Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  delivered  a 
lecture  on 


Printing  with  Silver  Paper, 


an  the  course  of  which  be  advised  amateurs  to  always  buy  their  paper  in  cut 
sixes.  Cutting  up  the  sheets  involved  the  risk  of  waste,  and  also  the  cliauee 
of  spoiling  the  surface  with  finger  marks.  The  best  way  to  keep  the  paper 
was  to  place  the  sensiti  e  surfaces  face  to  face  and  keep  the  whole  between  ; 
pie  es  of  strawboard  under  a  weight.  Gclatino  and  collodio-chlorule  papers 
were  very  sensitive  to  1  ght,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  expose  them  to 
even  a  small  amount,  either  before  or  aft-  r  printing,  as,  although  the  effect  was 
not  sho  vn  at  first,  it  became  apparent  aft-  r  toning  in  the  lo  in  of  degraded 
high  lights.  To  prepare  prints  to  toning,  they  must  be  immersed  in  runniug 
■wa'er  or  a  solot’on  oi  salt,  to  remove  die  tiee  s  lver  salts.  For  !=old  toning 
there  were  two  methods,  viz.,  the  sulphocyanide  b  th  and  the  combined  bath. 
Both  were  good,  if  made  and  used  p  operly.  For  the  former,  the  il  ord 
Company’s  form  da  was  eoirect,  thir  y  grains  of  sulphocyanide  to  the  sixteen 
ounces  of  water.  It  should  be  mixed  in  the  f  Rowing  w.y:  Dissolve  30  ' 
grains  of  sulphncyan'de  in  8  ounces  of  water;  then  diss”l  e  2  grains  of 
gold  chloride  in  another  8  ounces  of  water,  and  add  it  gradually  to  the  j 
sulphocy  mide  solut  on— not  the  latter  to  the  gold,  or  the  resulting  mixture 
would  be  nd  and  be  unfit  for  use  for  tw  n  y-f  wr  hours.  The  addition  of 
acetate  of  soda  ami  other  salts  to  the  sulphury  nide  b  th  was  of  no  use,  and 
might  well  be  dispensed  with.  The  addition  of  salt  to  the  bath  made  it  tone 
more  regulady,  but  impaired  its  keeping  power.  If  properly  made  and  used, 
the  sulphocyanide  bath  could  not  be  beateu.  Some  seemed  to  prefer  the  use 
of  a  combined  bath  ;  but,  as  it.  was  always  advisible  to  pi  ce  the  piiuts  in  a 
.supplementary  fixing  bath  after  removal  from  the  combined  bath,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  using  the  latter  were  not  apparent.  Combiu-  d  baths,  to  be  safe, 
should  never  contain  lead,  alum,  or  acid  salts,  otherwise  sulphur  toniug, 
beautiful  but  fugacious,  would  result.  A  nood  formula  was  as  follows  :  Hypo. 

4  ounces  ;  soda  ac,  tate,  GO  grains  ;  gold  chloride,  2  grains  ;  water  to  16  ounces. 
The  prints  must  be  thoroughly  wa-h-  d  first  to  get  rid  of  the  acid.  Platinum 
toning  was  a  very  simple  matt  r  if  the  following  points  were  remembered  :  ! 
.Always  use  the  prelinrinaiy  salt  bath,  have  the  toning  solution  ..c  d,  and 
immerse  the  toned  print  in  a  solution  of  salt  and  wall  wash  befoie  fixing.  | 
Both  gol  I  and  platinum  toning  solutions  were  sensitive  to  light,  so  they  should 
he  kept  in  the  dark  when  not  in  use.  Th  ■  duration  of  fixing  depend'd  lo  some,  j 
extent  on  the  strength  of  the  hath  ;  but,  if  a  solution  ot  ten  per  cent,  hypo  were  j 
used,  and  this  was  the  best,  it  should  not  take  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an 


patent  JUtog. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  Jane  10  and 

June  17,  1896: — 

Colour  Photography.— No.  12,645.  “  Improvements  in  and  relating  t* 

Colour  Photography.”  Complete  specification.  J.  W.  McDonough. 

Frames. — No  12,712.  “Improvements  in  Frames  for  Photographic  and 
other  Picture.”  B.  Hodokh. 

No.  12,772.  “An  improved  Process  or  Method  of  and  Means  for  Producing 
Designs,  WritLen  or  Printed  Matter,  Photographs,  and  the  like."  T. 
Sardnal. 

Kinetoscope. — No.  12,906.  “  Improved  Apparatus  for  Taking  and  Projecting 

Photographs  of  Moving  Objects  ”  J.  B.  Mkdland  and  W.  H  Wo  >v. 

Changing  Plates. — No.  13,019,  “  Improvements  in  the  Method  of  Changing 

Photographic  Plates  or  Films  in  Apparatus  used  for  the  Exposure 
Same.”  J  W.  Jeyes  and  A.  L  Adams. 

Vignetter. — No.  13,040.  “Salmon’s  Adjustable  Vignetter."  A.  Salmon. 

KrNEiosooPE. — No.  13,098.  “Apparatus  for  Producing  Photographic  Im¬ 
pressions  in  Rapid  Succession  of  Moving  Obj-cts  and  for  Projecting  the 
said  Impressions  for  Producing  Animated  Photographs.”  P.  Gautier. 


©omgponlmtce. 


(W  Correspondents  should  never  xorbe  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  Ho  notice  i*  taken 
of  com.munieations  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  •orders  are  yiaen. 


THE  CONVENTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  announce  to  all  probable 
Conventioners  that,  in  addition  to  the  iectures  and  papers  already 
announced  in  the  official  programme  of  the  Convention  at  Leeds,  the 
Papers  Sub-committee  of  the  Council  have  induced  Mr.  F.  W.  Branson, 
F.I.C.,  to  give  a  demonstration  of  Novelties  connected  with  the  RAn'gen 
Rays.  Mr.  Herbert  Denison.  F.R. P.S.,  has  consented  to  give  a  demon¬ 
stration  on  Photogravure,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S.,  will  demonstrate 
Colour  Printing  by  the  Three-colour  Process. 

It  is  hoped  tnat  members  in  large  numbers  will  attend  at  the  City  Art 
Gallery  for  the  reception  by  the  Mayor  of  Leeds.’  The  Right  Hon.  W.  L. 
Jackson,  M  P.  (Chairman  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway),  at  7.30  p.m., 
on  Monday,  July  13. 

The  Council  also  wish  to  invite  members  who  attended  the  Shrewsbury 
Convention  to  bring  with  them  to  Leeds  (or send  them  for  selection)  good 
slides  from  their  Shrewsbury  negatives  for  exhibition  on  the  opening 
night. 

May  I  also  state  that  Messrs.  Watkinson  &  Co.,  of  Leeds,  the  largest 
photographic-camera  makers  in  the  world,  have  kindly  offered  to  turow 
open  to  all  Couventioners  their  manufactory  on  certain  days,  to  view  the 
different  processes  m  camera  making ;  the  same  firm  will  also  send  on  all 
excursions,  for  use,  free  of  any  charge  to  Conventioners,  a  commodious 
dark  room  for  changing  plates.  R.  P.  Dbac.e,  I Ion.  Secretary. 

95,  Blenheim-crescent ,  London ,  IT. 


LONDON  VISITORS  TO  THE  CONVENTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  generally  known  that  reduced  fares  are  this  year 
out  of  the  question,  but  there  might  be  some  advantage  for  a  party 
travelling  together,  such  as  a  saloon  carriage  or  at  all  events  reserved 
compartments.  If  those  intending  to  go  from  St.  Pancras  (Midland)  on 
Monday  morning,  13  Jaly,  will  communicate  with  me  promptly,  I  will  do 
my  best  to  make  the  journey  to  Leeds  as  comfortable  as  possible. — I  am, 
yours,  dc.,  Walter  D.  Welford. 

15,  Farringdon-avermt ,  London,  E.C. 
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"I  /  i.  PHOTQGR^HInG'  aV'^HE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

I  A  c  »  To  i/te  Editors.. 

Gentlemen, ^KaYifig  'followed  with  interest  the  recent  correspondence 
•an  your  Journal  relating  to  photographing  pictures  in  the  National 
Galiery,  I  should  have  liked  at  the  time  to  have  trespassed  a  little  on 
your  space,  treating  the  subject  from  the  professional  standpoint. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  now  too  late. 

Shortly,  my  experience  is  this.  Armed  with  the  necessary  permit,  I 
visit  the  Gallery  to  see  the  situation  of  the  picture.  If  it  is  not  too  high 
up  and  with  a  movable  glass,  all  is  well ;  but,  if  it  is  a  fairly  large  work 
with  a  fixed  glass,  it  breeds  trouble  and  red  tape  of  an  antiquated  width 
and  length.  In  this  manner  I  interview  Mr.  Eastlake  or  Mr.  Ambrose, 
and  say  that  I  could  do  my  work  satisfactorily  if  the  picture  could  be 
removed  from  the  wall  and  taken  from  its  frame.  In  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty  this  reasonable  request  is  refused.  I  say  reasonable,  because  of 
the  already  existing  permit  to  photograph  the  picture.  I  am  told  that  I  can 
instead  erect  a  black  screen.  In  two  quite  recent  cases  this  meant  putting- 
up  one  twenty-four  feet  by  twelve,  blocking  up  more  than  half  the  room, 
preventing  six  students  from  working  an  entire  morning  (they  were  not 
nice  about  it),  and  wishing  generally  that  I  had  not  been  born.  While 
the  exposure  was  going  on,  amiable  visitors  would  stand  steadfast  in 
.light  raiment  between  the  screen  and  the  work.  My  assistant,  not  being 
a  polyglot  policeman,  got  tired  and  struck  at  the  task  of  “  moving  on,” 
so  I  was  obliged  to  swear  myself  in,  in  as  many  languages  as  I  could 
muster. 

If  the  picture  had  been  removed  from  the  wall,  the  whole  affair  would 
have  been  finished  in  an  hour,  and  no  one  would  have  been  interfered 
with.  It  is  no  question  of  expense,  as  clients  are  willing  to  pay  the 
necessary  costs  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

What  makes  me  kick  so  much  at  this  nonsense  is  that,  while  I  am 
struggling  and  getting  hot,  the  .Gallery  attendants  are  removing  large 
pictures  from  the  walls  at  the  rate  of  about  one  per  hour,  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  by  a  Continental  firm,  who,  besides  having  this  that  is  denied 
an  English  firm,  have  also,  and  have  had  for  nearly  two  years,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  largest  room  in  the  Gallery  walled  off  for  their 
sole  use  as  a  photographic  studio.  Please,  sir,  do  not  think  me  a  man 
with  a  grievance.  My  only  regret  is  that  public  servants,  like  the 
National  Gallery  Trustees  and  officials,  have  such  an  un-English  sense  of 
■equity  and  fair  play. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  George  P.  Newman. 


to  Corteg^outrentg. 


All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  ineluding 
queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  ‘‘The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography,”  2,  York-street ,  Covent  Garden ,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

%*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street , 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 


of  subsidence 


William  Arthur  Skill,  9,  Magpies-square,  Lincoln.— Two  photographs 
of  the  River  Witham  embankment,  city  of  Lincoln,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

William  John  Bishop,  King’s  College  Hospital. — Photograph  of  men  'picking  stone 
underground,  taken  by  magnesium  light.  Photograph  of  man  sawing  stone  under¬ 
ground,  taken  by  magnesium  light.  Photograph  of  men  at  work  with  underground 
crane,  taken  by  magnesium  light. 


W.  P.  D. ;  Paper  ;  W.  A.  T.  Eeceived  too  late  ;  in  our  next. 

Geo.  Bankart.— Thanks ;  we  have  not  the  address  at  hand,  but  have  else¬ 
where  utilised  the  information,  which  will,  no  doubt,  thus  reach  the 
gentleman  named. 

Crystal  Palace. — Amateur,  Photographing  in  the  Palace  and  grounds  is 
not  allowed,  as  the  sole  right  of  doing  so  is  disposed  of  to  Messrs. 
Negretti  &  Zambra. 

Copyright. — C.  R.  J.  If  there  is  no  copyright  in  the  portrait,  as  there  would 
not  be  if  you  took  it  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  you  are  not 
entitled  ao  stamp  the  mounts  “copyright.”  It  would  be  a  misrepre¬ 
sentation. 

Bad  Lighting, — T.  H.  W.  The  flatness  in  the  portraits  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
shadow.  This  is  fully  accounted  for  if  there  are  only  white  calico  blinds 
to  stop  out  the  sun  from  the  south  side  while  the  sitter  is  supposed  to 
be  illumined  from  the  north  side.  Put  dark  blinds — say,  dark  green 
or  black— on  the  south  side,  and  that  will  get  over  the  trouble. 


Embossing; — T.  svm.monds.  Send  ns  an  example  to  sea.  Km  m 

maybe  produced  without  any  costly  appliances,  but  we  do  not  q  ute 
understand  from  your  letter  tne  kind  of  embossing  you  mean. 

Matt  Opal  Glass. — W.  Tatt  complains  that  the  ordinary  pot  opal  gla-^  is  of 
too  coarse  a  surface  for  the  purpose  he  requires  it,  and  asks  how  t.>  '<-X 
it  liner. — We  have  little  doubt  that  any  glass  merchant  who  makes  a. 
speciality  of  this  material  will  supply  it  with  a  finer  grain.  If  not.  he 
will  have  to  grind  it  himself,  with  tine  washed  emery,  in  the  way  he 
proposes. 

The  R.  P.  S.  Exhibition. — H.  A.  Aylward  says:  “I  have  a  photograph  1 
should  like  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  Can  7  do  so 
without  being  a  member  ?  Would  you  kindly  give  me  parti 
through  the  Journal  ?” — In  reply  :  You  can  exhibit  without 
member.  Full  particulars  relating  to  the  Exhibition  are  printed  in  t’n- 
Journal  of  J  une  5. 

Engraved  Blocks  for  Mounts. — P.  B  ilan.  If  you  have  had  brass  blocks 
specially  cut  for  printing  the  mounts,  we  consider  the  price  cl 
them  reasonable.  From  the  tone  of  your  note,  we  imagine  that  you  did 
not  place  the  order  for  the  mounts  with  those  who  make  a  spe<  i&lity  of 
photographic  mounts,  but  an  ordinary  printer.  If  that  is  so,  the  cost  is 
fully  accounted  for. 

Stains  on  Nails. — J.  P.  U. — The  stains  are  difficult  of  removal  troni  the 
nails — if  not  impossible — if  they  are  so  deeply  seated  as  yours  would 
seem  to  be.  Those  from  the  flesh  can  generally  be  got  rid  of  by  treat¬ 
ment  with  a  strong  solution  of  bleaching  powder,  followed  by  pumice 
stone.  The  bleaching  solution  will  also  help  with  the  nails.  Why  not 
avoid  the  stains  altogether  by  more  careful  manipulation,  or  by  the  use 
of  indiarubber  linger  stalls  ? 

Retaining  Specimens.— Operator.  As  you  have  written  twice  for  the  return 
of  the  specimens,  and  got  no  answer,  we  should  advise  you,  if  you  do 
not  receive  them  by  the  time  you  see  this,  to  write  to  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  district  in  which  the  advertisers  reside.  We  have  had  no 
complaints  of  the  people  before  ;  but,  if  the  facts  be  as  said  by  your 
friends,  they  are  liable  to  prosecution  lor  fraud.  If  by  this  time  you 
have  not  got  your  pictures  back,  put  your  case,  and  the  statements  of 
the  others,  before  the  Police  Superintendent. 

Copying  Engravings. — Portrait  Photo  writes:  “I  have  had  three  very  old 
engravings  sent  me  to  copy,  the  paper  of  which  is  very  yellow — india 
paper,  i  have  made  several  negatives,  but  cannot  get  sufficient  contrast 
between  the  yellow  paper  and  the  black  ink.  I  use  the  ordinary  plates, 
not  the  rapid.  Can  you  give  me  a  tip  ?”— Either  get  plates  orthochro- 
matised  with  eosine,  or  treat  some  ordinary  ones  according  to  the 
formulae  given  in  the  Almanac.  Greater  contrast  would  be  °obtained 
by,  instead  of  using  “ordinary”  plates,  employing  those  specially  for 
photo-mechanical  work,  if  orthochromatic  ones  are  not  used. 

Starch  Paste.— S.  Watson  writes:  “We  have  to  mount  from  100  to  150 
photographs  every  day,  and  we  find  that  the  starch  goes  watery  after  a 
couple  of  days,  and  gets  mouldy,  and  won’t  stick,  a  lot  always  has  to 
be  thrown  away,  which  is  waste.  Is  there  anything  we  can  add  to 
prevent  it  going  bad  “’—Antiseptics  may  be  added,  which  will  prevent 
the  mould;  but  anything  of  the  kind  is  not  to  be  recommended  while 
starch  is  so  cheap  and  its  paste  so  easily  made.  We  should  advise  our 
correspondent  to  make  up  the  paste  daily  (sufficient  for  the  day’s  use), 
and  throw  away  what  is  leftover.  Decomposed  mountants  are  a  fruitful 
source  c*f  fading  photographs. 

Gold  Solution.— W.  Bourne  writes:  “I  have  a  large  bottle  of  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold,  which  has  been  in  the  place  for  several  years.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  gold  it  contains,  but  I  believe  it  originally  came 
from  an  electro-gilder’s.  When  I  have  tried  it  for  toning,  I  can  do 
nothing  with  it.  Will  it  be  best  to  send  it  as  it  is  to  a  refiner’s  to  get 
out  the  gold,  or  throw  that  down  myself  and  send  the  residue  only  \  If 
the  latter,  how  — Yes.  Add  to  the  gold  solution  a  filtered  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron,  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  until  no  further 
precipitate  is  produced,  wash  in  several  changes  of  water  and  dry.  The 
result  is  practically  pure  gold,  and  for  which  you  ought  to  receive  some¬ 
thing  over  4 1.  |Jer  ounce. 

Studio,  Design  for. — Side  Light.  The  proportions  of  the  proposed  studio 
are  very  good,  but  we  are  not  at  all  taken  with  the  lighting  of  it.  There 
should  be  much  more  side  light,  and  corresponding  in  position  with 
that  in  the  roof.  The  studio  would  also  be  improved  by  being  a  foot  or 
so  higher  at  the  ridge,  and  six  inches  or  a  foot  lower  at  the  eaves.  This 
will  give  more  slope  to  the  roof,  which  will  then  the  better  be  made 
■watertight,  and  have  less  risk  of  breakage  in  case  of  heavy  hailstorms. 
If  the  sketches  are  approximately  to  scale,  the  lighting  will  be,  practi¬ 
cally,  all  top  light.  We  should  recommend  that  the  side  light  be  con¬ 
tinued  down  to,  say,  three  feet  six  inches  or  four  feet  of  the  floor. 
Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.  have  a  small  work  on  the  subject. 

Use  of  Royal  Arms.— Loyal  writes  as  follows :  “I  was  greatly  surprised 
to  And,  in  your  current  issue,  that  having  supplied  royalty  with  por¬ 
traits  did  not  permit  the  use  of  the  royal  arms,  and  must  thank  you  for 
warning  given.  Ivindly  let  me  know,  through  your  valuable  paper, 
does  having  supplied  a  member  of  the  English  royal  family  with  a 
photograph  (which  was  accepted),  and  receiving  a  letter  of  thanks  in 
her  name,  allow  me  to  use  the  words  ‘patronised  by  royalty,’  or  ‘  under 
royal  patronage,’  without  the  royal  arms  ?” — Under  these  circumstances 
our  correspondent  is  certainly  not  entitled  to  use  the  royal  arms.  We 
scarcely  think  him  right  using  the  term  “patronised  by  royalty,” 
inasmuch  as  the  work  was  not,  apparently,  executed  to  the  order  of 
royalty.  It  was  simply  accepted.  However,  we  do  not  see  any 
■illegality  in  the  use  of  “patronised  by  royalty,”  if  the  royal  arms  be 
omitted. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Messrs.  Wellington  &  Ward  are  placing  on  the  market  a 
specially  prepared  bromide  paper  for  negative  work.  The  half- 
iplate  size  will  be  sold  at  Is.  6c?.  per  dozen.  We  have  had 
submitted  to  us  a  number  of  negatives  made  on  the  paper,  and 
their  comparative  freedom  from  granularity  is  a  point  that 
must  tell  in  its  favour.  Mr.  WelliDgton  also  demonstrated  to 
us  how,  by  giving  the  back  of  the  paper  a  very  brief  exposure 
to  light  before  development — say  a  second,  to  the  dark-room 
lamp — the  granularity  of  the  paper  is  practically  inappreciable 
when  the  image  is  developed. 

*  #  * 

In  our  article  of  last  week  on  Slow  and  Fast  Plates  for  Hand- 
camera  Work,  we  remarked  that,  if  a  magazine  hand  camera 
could  be  arranged  to  carry  two  different  kinds  of  places,  so  chat 
either  could  be  exposed  at  will,  it  would  often  prove  an  acqui¬ 
sition.  Mr.  Frank  Miall,  of  13,  Shelgate-road,  Olapham  Junc¬ 
tion,  draws  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Focussing  Facile 
hand  camera  fulfils  these  requirements.  Several  rapidities  of 
plates  can  be  carried  in  it  at  one  time,  and  any  of  these  can  be 
brought  opposite  the  lens  for  exposure  easily  and  without 
■complication. 


|  Answering  a  correspondent  last  week  on  the  subject  of 
[  coarse-surfaced  matt-opal  glass,  we  expressed  the  opinion  chat 
glass  merchants  would  supply  it  with  a  finer  grain  than  chat 
which  it  ordinarily  has.  Messrs.  Moores,  De  Saulles  A  Co.,  of 
Wordsley,  near  Stourbridge,  send  us  a  sample  of  extremely 
fine-ground  matt-opal  glass,  which  we  think  quite  fills  our 
correspondent’s  requirements.  Others  besides  him  may  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  Messrs.  Moores  are  prepared  to 
meet  a  demand  for  fine-ground  opal  glass. 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  Wells  <fc  Co  ,  of  Avenue-road,  Xew  Southgate,  have 
sent  us  some  specimens  of  their  work  iu  postage-stamp  por¬ 
traiture,  and  they  remark  that  they  believe  they  were  among 
the  first  to  supply  this  kind  of  production  to  the  profession  in 
this  country.  The  little  prints  are  admirably  done,  and  chey 
are  cheap. 

*  *  * 

A  “ photographer  of  twenty-five  years’  experience"  draws 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Salvation  Army  are  entering 
into  rather  sharp  competition  with  professional  photographers. 
He  says  :  “  I  would  very  much  like  your  ideas  about  the  en¬ 
closed.  Hasn’t  this  sort  of  thing  a  very  baneful  effect  upon 
photographers,  and  been  the  cause  of  such  bad  prices  prevail¬ 
ing  ?  It  seems  very  much  on  a  par  with  the  pound  of  tea  with 
a  cream  jug  thrown  in.  I  am  much  surprised  at  this  ema¬ 
nating  from  the  Salvation  Army  of  all  places  in  the  world.  Iu 
rescuing  the  submerged,  are  they  not  submerging  some  of  the 
rescued  ?  Allow  me  to  ask  how  many  customers  will  they  ex¬ 
pect  at  this  sale  1  They  say,  Come  in  thousands.  How  are  they 
going  to  do  these  thousands  ?” 

*  *  * 

Two  circulars  are  enclosed  with  our  correspondent’s  letter, 
from  which  it  appears  that  a  great  trade  sale  was  held  last  week 
at  the  Army’s  trade  headquarters,  98-102,  Clerkenwell  road, 
and  among  the  inducements  to  seekers  after  bargains  was  the 
statement  that  every  purchaser  would  be  presented  with  a 
free  cabinet  photograph  of  himself.  An  advertisement  in  the 
TF«r  Cry  alleged  that  the  meetings  were  crowded,  and  that  the 
photographer’s  hair  was  turning  grey.  We  are  at  one  with 
our  correspondent’s  criticisms  ;  but  it  is  well  recognised  that 
the  Army  is  largely,  if  not  almost  entirely,  a  trading  concern, 
and  rather  prone  to  cutting  ”  and  underselling  in  var  ous 
branches  of  industry,  so  that  there  is  no  cause  for  surprise 
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that  photography  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  trades  that 
have  had  reason  to  protest  against  the  business  methods  of 
“  General  ”  Booth’s  organization. 

*  *  + 

Writing  from  38,  Great  Queen-street,  W.C.,  Messrs.  Wratten 
&  Wain wright  issued,  last  week,  the  following  notice  of 
removal:  “In  consequence  of  the  expiration  of  the  lease  of 
our  warehouses  and  offices  as  above,  we  propose  to  discontinue, 
as  early  as  practicable,  the  retail  of  photographic  apparatus  and 
sundries,  and  to  confine  ourselves  henceforth  solely  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  1  London  ’  dry  plates  at  our  factory  at 
Croydon.”  Messrs.  Wratten's  sole  address  is  now  Crojdou, 
Surrey. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have  awarded  a  silver 
medal  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Campbell  Swinton  for  his  paper  on 
Pontgen’s  Photography  of  the  Invisible .  Mr.  Swinton’s  paper 
appears  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for 
March  13,  20,  and  April  3  last. 

*  *  * 

A  number  of  prints  made  from  negatives  taken  by  means  of 
the  X  rajs  have  been  shown  to  us  by  Mr.  W,  I.  Chadwick,  of 
2,  St.  Mary’s- street,  Manchester,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest 
in  the  field  of  the  New  Photography,  Mr.  Chadwick’s  leoiiits 
are  certainly  the  finest  we  have  seen,  being  wtil  exposed  and 
sharply  defined  throughout.  Many  of  his  studies  of  hands, 
arms,  legs,  and  feet  are  interesting  from  a  surgical  point  of 
view,  besides  appealing  to  us  as  excellent  examples  of  X  ray 
work.  One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  shown  to  us  was  the 
picture  of  a  hand  with  a  double  thumb,  with  which,  we  are 
assured,  the  owner  could  write  or  pick  up  a  pin.  Mr. 
Chadwick’s  results  are  all  on  large  plates  ;  thus  the  hand  and 
the  arm,  the  leg  and  the  foot  included  on  one  plate,  are 
invariably  shown,  These  large  pictures  have,  we  believe,  the 
preference  with  many  medical  men  and  patients. 


*  A  POINT  OF  COPYRIGHT. 

The  case,  on  appeal,  reported  in  our  issue  last  week,  is  an 
important  one  to  photographers,  inasmuch  as  it  reverses  the 
judgment  of  the  Sheffield  County  Court  Judge,  who  decided 
that,  as  the  defendants  had  permission  to  reproduce  a  photo¬ 
graph  in  their  paper,  they  were  entitled  to  issue  it  as  a 
supplement,  and  also  sell  it  separately  from  the  paper.  The 
result  of  this  appeal  again  makes  it  clear  that,  when  permission 
is  given  for  one  definite  purpose,  it  does  not  extend  to  aoy 
other.  Although  the  law  is  now  clear  on  this  subject,  photo¬ 
graphers  should,  in  granting  a  right  of  reproduction,  always 
make  a  distinct  stipulation  to  that  effect,  as  per  the  forms 
issued  by  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union,  as  then  there 
can  be  no  possible  misunderstanding  in  the  matter,  and  legal 
expenses  may  be  avoided. 

There  is  one  point  that  should  always  be  kept  in  view 
when  giving  licence  to  reproduce  a  work,  namely,  the  effect 
that  the  reproduction  may  have  on  the  sale  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs.  In  the  case  referred  to  the  supplement  was  a  separate 
picture,  and,  of  course,  could  be  mounted  or  framed,  and  thus 
take  the  place  of  the  photograph.  The  same,  of  course, 
applies  to  the  large  supplements  issued  with  the  Christmas 
and  summer  numbers  of  the  illustrated  weeklies.  Some  of 


these  are  now  printed  so  well,  ami  in  such  close  imitation  <  f 
photogravures,  both  in  colour  and  size,  that  they,  when  framed 
and  glazed,  might  well  be  mistaken  for  them  by  a  certain 
portion  of  the  public.  This,  one  can  well  imagine,  must  injure 
the  sale  of  the  work,  if  afterwards  published,  as  an  expensive 
reproduction. 

A  friend  of  ours  tells  us  that  he  recently  saw  in  a  sdu  » 
window  a  number  of  small  reproductions,  framed  and  glazeu, 
of  works  now  beiug  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  the  pm  * 
being  about  a  couple  of  shillings  each,  though  the  frames  were 
only  worth  a  few  pence.  The  prints  were  recognised  as  being 
taken  out  of  the  annuals,  published  yearly,  at  the  opening  <  f 
the  Royal  Academy.  Of  course,  the  artists  or  the  owners  of 
the  copyrights  had  not  given  permission  for  the  reproduction  a 
to  be  used  in  this  way,  but  there  is  no  law,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  to  prevent  them  being  so  used,  as  any  one  purchasing  the 
work  can  do  what  he  likes  with  the  pictures  in  it.  As  the 
prints  in  some  of  these  annuals  are  now  so  good,  utilising 
them  in  the  way  mentioned  must  necessarily  militate  against 
the  sale  of  the  small  photographic  reproductions  of  the  same 
works  when  issued. 


Scientific  K.ite- flying-. —The  kite  promises  to  be  of  great 
use  in  scientific  observations,  from  its  portability  and  the  readiness 
with  which  it  can  be  used  for  observations  from  a  considerable 
height.  It  has  been  used  with  a  small  camera  affixed,  though  the 
most  recent  kite  work  has  been  devoted  to  meteorological  recording. 
In  the  latest  ascents,  an  altitude  of  almost  a  mile  has  been  attained. 
These  kites,  as  explained  by  Mr.  R.  de  C.  Ward,  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  are  not  made  of  the  usual  form,  but  box-3haped,  with  ends 
open  and  sides  covered  partly  with  silk  or  cloth.  It  is  stated  that 
a  very  fine  piano  wire  13  used  instead  of  twine.  They  make  splendid 
Hying  instruments. 

Weather-  prognosticating-.  —  Nothing  is  more  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  connexion  with  photographic  tours  than  a  thunder 
shower;  but,  according  to  Mr.  B.  Woodd  Smith,  writing  in  Nature, 
there  is  one  sky  sign  which,  when  present,  infallibly  foretells  thunder 
within  twenty-four  hours.  “It  consists  in  the  formation  of  parallel 
streaks  of  cloud,  seldom  more  than  three  or  four  in  number,  defiuite 
in  form,  and  limited  in  extent  and  duration,  appearing  either  as 
white  streaks  on  the  blue,  or  more  rarely  as  darker  streaks  against 
nimbus  or  cumulo-nimbus.  I  have  rarely  seen  these  parallel  bars,  as 
I  have  come  to  call  them,  without  their  being  followed  by  thunder 
within  twenty-four  hours.”  It  appears  that  the  first  description  of 
this  prognostic  appeared  in  Nature  in  1888. 


The  Eclipse  Observation  Arrangements.  —  A  slight 
hitch,  which,  however,  it  is  not  supposed  will  interfere  with  the 
projected  arrangements,  has  happened  in  connexion  with  the  vessel, 
the  Volaye,  carrying  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  and  his  equipment.  She 
has  been  detached  from  the  training  squadron,  and  is  now  under¬ 
going  repairs  at  Portsmouth.  All  the  ships  of  this  squadron  are  to 
proceed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Valanger  Fiord,  to  observe  the 
eclipse.  Novaya  Zembla  will  be  the  station  for  the  Russian  ob¬ 
servers,  and,  as  Sir  George  Baden-Poweil  has  offered  his  yacht  for 
the  purpose,  it  is  probable  that  English  observers  will  also  proceed 
there.  The  Harvard  College  expedition  goes  to  Japan,  their  special 
object  being  observations  by  a  large  prismatic  camera. 


Ur,  Mug-o  Scliroeder’s  Corrector. — Dr.  Schroeder  de¬ 
scribes  in  Photoyraphische  Mittheilungen  the  use  that  can  be  made  of 
a  compound  lens  with  external  plane  and  parallel  surfaces,  the  com¬ 
ponent  lenses  joining  internally  at  surfaces  of  any  suitable  curvature. 
The  simplest  form  may  be  produced  by  the  aid  of  au  ordinary  achro¬ 
matic  plano-convex  lens  ground  to  a  plane  on  the  curved  surface.  It 
would  then  have  almost  the  same  spherical  and  chromatic  aberra- 
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tions  as  the  removed  plano-convex  portion,  but  with  opposite  signs' 
The  character  of  the  lens  may  be  reversed  by  substituting  crown  for 
dint,  and  vice  versa.  Such  a  lens,  placed  in  the  cone  of  rays  from 
an  objective,  would  indicate  the  effect  producible  by  altering  the 
curves  of  the  latter.  By  its  aid  an  ordinary  telescope  (achromatic, 
of  course)  can  be  utilised  for  photographic  purposes,  but  the  field  of 
view  will  be  very  restricted  unless  the  corrector  be  made  of  as 
large  a  diameter  as  the  objective  itself. 


Cycles  as  Studio  Accessories. — It  is,  or  used  to  be, 
common  enough  for  photographers,  in  some  parts,  to  be  provided 
with  costumes  of  the  country,  to  take  visitors’  portraits  in.  For 
example,  we  have  a  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard,  in 
Arab  costume,  taken  on  the  occasion  of  his  trip  to  the  great  Sahara, 
&  stock  dress  supplied  by  the  photographer.  The  late  Mr.  Adam 
Salomon  also  had  a  stock  of  “  property  ”  dresses,  mostly  of  velvet, 
for  the  use  of  sitters.  Cycles  now,  it  would  seem,  have  become  a 
photographic  “  property,”  for  we  noticed  in  the  window  of  a  well- 
known  photographic  firm  at  the  West-end,  the  other  day,  the 
following  announcement :  “  To  lady  cyclists.  Ladies  photographed 
<on  bicycles.  Machines  kept  in  the  studio.”  This  is  certainly  a 
novelty,  and,  we  have  little  doubt,  attracts  some  additional  business. 
It  certainly  saves  ladies  bringing  their  cycles  to  the  studio.  It  may 
also  induce  some  to  be  taken  on  a  machine  who  have  never  mounted 
one  before,  just  for  “  the  fun  of  the  thing,”  or  to  see  how  they  would 
'look  on  a  bicycle.  As  the  cycle  is  such  a  furore  amongst  ladies  just 
now,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  other  houses  following  the 
•example  set,  and  introduce  cycles  as  accessories  in  the  studio. 


A  Curious  Obliteration  of  the  Photographic  Image. 

— -At  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club  last  week  a  curious  in¬ 
stance  of  the  disappearance  of  a  collodion  picture  was  shown.  It 
was,  or  had  been,  a  micro-photograph  of  the  Hon.  (Secretary  ;  but  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  although  protected  by  a  cover  glass,  the 
image  had  entirely  disappeared.  It  was  explained  that  the  minute 
picture  was  developed,  fixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  washed 
in  the  ordinary  way,  the  latter  operation  being  more  carefully  per¬ 
formed  than  usual.  The  thing  seemed  very  mysterious  at  first,  but 
it  was  elicited  that,  instead  of  the  cover  glass  being  cemented  on 
with  Canada  balsam,  a  few  drops  of  Scehnee  photographic  varnish 
was  used.  This  varnish,  it  was  explained  by  some  of  the  old 
collodion  workers  present,  is  made  with  very  strong  spirit,  and  some 
kinds  of  pyroxyline  are  soluble  in  very  strong  alcohol,  as  turned  out 
to  be  the  case  with  that  used  for  the  collodion  in  this  instance. 
When  the  thin  cover  glass  was  pressed  on,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
spirit  was  imprisoned  and  could  not  escape.  It  then  had  a  pro¬ 
longed  solvent  action  on  the  collodion,  so  that  in  the  end  the 
particles  of  silver  which  had  formed  the  image  became  diffused  in 
the  film,  and  so  it  became  effaced. 


A  Scenic  Artists’  Trades  Union. — A  meeting  of  scenic 
artists  was  recently  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Covent  Garden  to 
protest  against  the  “  cutting  prices  ”  in  the  profession.  After  dis¬ 
cussing  the  subject  for  some  time,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  union 
for  self-protection.  A  correspondent,  in  calling  our  attention  to 
this  matter,  says,  if  scene-painters  and  those  engaged  in  stage  effects 
can  form  a  trades  union,  why  cannot  photographers’  assistants  ? 
The  query  is  certainly  a  pertinent  one,  though  the  two  cases  are 
not  quite  parallel.  To  become  a  scene-painter  or  a  scenic  artist  re¬ 
quires  considerable  training  and  art  knowledge  very  different  from 
that  required  now  by  photographic  assistants,  such  as  those  whose 
.grievances  have  recently  been  so  ventilated  in  these  columns.  More¬ 
over,  we  fear  there  is  not  sufficient  unity  amongst  the  latter ;  that 
has  always  been  the  case  with  photographers,  both  employers  and 
-employes.  Some  time  ago  there  was  a  meeting  of  “  process  workers  ” 
to  fix  a  minimum  price  for  blocks,  and,  although  the  principal  towns 
agreed  on  one,  it  has  not  influenced  the  “cutter”  of  the  “garret- 
master”  type  ;  he  still  “  cuts  ”  as  low  as  ever,  if  not  lower.  It  is  a 
pity  there  is  not  more  unity  amongst  photographers  in  the  different 
'branches  than  there  is. 


Has  Amateur  Photography  Reached  its  Zenith?— 

When  a  thing  has  reached  its  height,  it  is  generally  said  to  subside. 
Is  that  the  case  with  amateur  photography  ?  This  question  occurs 
to  us  from  the  fact  that  apparatus-makers,  dealers  in  materials,  and 
others  who  cater  more  especially  for  amateurs,  complain  that  trade 
is  not  nearly  so  good  this  season  as  it  has  usually  been  for  several 
years  past.  This  complaint  is  not  confined  to  the  metropolis,  but 
extends  to  the  provinces  as  well.  What  is  the  reason  ?  That  given 
by  one  and  all  that  we  have  spoken  to  on  the  subject  has  been  the 
same — the  craze  for  cycling.  People,  it  is  said,  now  prefer  to  lay 
out  their  spare  cash  on  the  latest  thing  in  cycles  who  used  to  spend 
it  in  photography.  Cycling  has  become  a  fashionable  hobby  amongst 
both  sexes,  and  promises  to  stay.  Many  entered  the  ranks  of  amateur 
photography,  not  for  the  love  of  the  art,  but  simply  because  it  was 
fashionable.  Such  people,  however,  must  not  be  classed  as  the 
genuine  amateur  photographers,  for  they  are  ready  to  change  their 
hobby  for  the  next  fashionable  craze.  They  were,  however,  good 
customers  to  apparatus-manufacturers,  as  well  as  plate-makers,  and 
they  are  now  missed.  The  cycle  and  camera  used  to  go  hand  in 
hand,  but  now  the  latest  phase  of  cycling,  with  both  sexes,  seems  to 
be  “  scorching  ”  along  the  road  on  the  lightest  and  latest  machine, 
regardless  of  the  picturesque. 


Rontg-en  Sciographs  of  Bullets  in  the  Head.— At  a 

recent  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy,  MM.  E.  Brissand  and  Londe 
exhibited  photographs,  by  the  Rbntgen  rays,  of  a  bullet  lodged  in 
the  brain.  Last  Friday,  Li  Hung  Chang  visited  the  Charlottenburg 
Polytechnic,  and,  after  being  shown  a  number  of  experiments  with 
the  New  Light,  consented  to  an  attempt  being  made  to  discover,  by 
means  of  the  rays,  the  position  of  the  bullet  fired  at  his  head  by  the 
assassin  at  Shimonoseki  last  year.  The  image  of  the  head  which  was 
obtained  shows  clearly  the  track  of  the  bullet  in  the  left  cheek,  and 
the  bullet  itself  lodged  in  the  tissues  slightly  below. 


Important  Suggestions  for  Improving-  tlie  Vacuum 
Tubes  for  BL  on  t  gen-ray  Work. — Mr.  T.  C.  Porter,  of  Eton 
College,  in  a  lengthy  communication  to  Nature,  indicates  a  series  of 
improvements  in  the  use  of  the  focus  tubes  which  promise  to  improve 
the  rapidity  and  sharpness  obtainable  with  the  ordinary  tube.  The 
following  extracts  from  his  letter  contain  the  practical  parts  of  his 
article. 


“After  examining  the  fluorescent  and  photographic  action  of 
the  rays  (X2)  emitted  on  strongly  heating  a  1  focus  tube,’  and  finding 
them  different  to  the  rays  which  have  been  hitherto  noticed  (Xj),  m 
that  the  relative  transparency  of  flesh,  bone,  aluminium,  and  glass 
differs  for  the  two  kinds  of  rays,  it  seemed  desirable  to  try  the  effect 
of  cooling  the  tube.  Solid  carbon  dioxide  and  ether,  and  then  solid 
carbon  dioxide  alone,  were  employed,  with  the  result  that  in  both 
cases  the  fluorescence  of  screen  and  tube  very  rapidly  died  out,  and 
the  current  apparently  failed  to  pass  through  the  latter  ;  as  the  tube 
gradually  grew  warm  again,  the  fluorescence  in  it  returned,  not 
gradually,  but  very  suddenly,  at  a  temperature  not  very  far  below 
that  of  the  room,  the  glass  lighting  up  brilliantly,  and  the  shadows 
of  the  bones  showing  on  the  screen  with  increasing  distinctness, 
the  emission  of  Xx  rays  reaching  a  maximum  at  about  12’  C.  (a 
rough  guess).  On  further  heating,  X2  rays  begin  to  be  evolved, 
judging  from  the  increasing  opacity  of  the  flesh,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  fluorescence  excited  on  the  screen  grows  rather  brighter, 
until  the  state  recorded  in  my  paper  of  June  4  is  reached.  As  the 
condition  for  the  maximum  of  Xx  rays  probably  varies  to  a  certain 
extent  with  the  different  forms  of  tube,  and  even  different  specimens 
of  the  same  kind  of  tube,  with  the  degree  of  exhaustion,  &c.,  it; 
seems  to  follow  from  these  experiments  that,  in  some  cases,  warming 
the  tube  slightly  might  be  useful  in  photographing  the  bones,  whilst 
in  others  moderate  cooling  would  be  better  ;  and  from  the  accounts 
of  various  operators  such  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  though,  as  wilL 
be  seen  in  the  light  of  subsequent  experiments,  the  particular  method 
of  heating  or  cooling  is  an  important  factor  in  the  result,  bolid 
carbon  dioxide  seems  very  opaque  to  the  rays  when  its  low  density 
is  considered,  but  the  effect  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  frost; 
condensed  upon  it  from  the  air. 

“During  some  experiments  on  the  tube  with  an  18”  M  imshurst 
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machine,  I  noticed  that  the  Xx  rays,  i.e.,  those  showing  the  bones 
best,  seemed  to  be  emitted  or  not  according  as  a  brush  discharge 
occurred  on  the  wire  leading  to  the  anode  of  the  tube,  close  to  the 
tube,  or  not ;  and  that  the  ‘  electric  wind,’  which  blows  from  the 
tube  as  from  all  charged  bodies,  seemed  also  to  vary  in  intensity 
with  the  Xx  ray  flashes,  the  Xx  rays  being  most  copiously  emitted 
apparently  at  the  moment  when  the  brush  discharge  ceased  or  the 
wind  moderated,  I  soon  found  that  by  making  a  small  brush  on  the 
wire  near  the  anode,  or  drawing  one  with  the  finger  from  various 
parts  of  the  tube  (but  not  from  all),  best  from  the  circular  section  of 
the  tube  in  a  plane  with  the  edge  of  the  kathode  mirror,  or  in  the 
very  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  line,  the  discharge  producing 
the*X,  rays  could  be  induced  at  will  in  a  tube  which  was  not  other¬ 
wise  giving  them,  or,  at  any  rate,  only  giving  them  very  feebly. 
Thinking,  therefore,  that  the  production  of  the  Xx  rays  must  be  in 
some  way  connected  with  intermittent  leakage  of  the  charge  which 
resides  on  the  outside  of  the  tube  (a  continuous  drain  stops  fluores¬ 
cence  and  the  emission  of  any  rays  capable  of  exciting  my  fluorescent 
screen  altogether),  I  tried  various  ways  of  drawing  off  this  charge 
intermittently,  with  several  curious  results ;  but  the  plan  I  find  to 
work  best  is  to  place  a  ring  of  plain  copper  wire  round  the  tube  in 
the  plane  of  the  kathode  mirror’s  edge,  not  touching  the  glass,  but 
very  near  it,  and  then  to  cause  a  very  rapid  but  intermittent  dis¬ 
charge  by  bringing  a  wire  connected  to  earth  within  a  very  small 
distance  of  some  part  of  this  ring ;  so  far  I  cannot  discover  any 
particularly  favourable  position.  The  sparks  between  this  ring  and 
the  earth  wire  are  very  small,  but  the  effect  on  the  fluorescent 
screen  exceedingly  striking. 

“What  is  still  more  interesting  is  that  not  only  is  the  discharge 
of  X  rays  made  much  more  regular  (when  the  adjustment  of  the 
ring  and  wire  is  carefully  made),  but  the  X  rays  can  thus  he  induced 
in  a  tube  with  a  far  weaker  current;  the  weakest  current  capable  of 
inducing  sparks  between  the  ring  and  conductor  seems  capable  of 
giving  the  X  rays,  though  they  are  more  copiously  emitted  with  a 
stronger  current*  And  not  only  so,  but  the  tubes  I  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  seem  to  show  as  yet  no  symptoms  of  growing  fatigued. 
I  have  caused  a  brilliant  emission  of  the  X  rays  from  a  tube  which 
was  before  1  fatigued,’  at  least,  my  coil  seemed  too  weak  to  excite  it, 
and  the  emission  of  Xx  rays  has  b»en  sustained  for  over  two  hours 
with  but  a  few  short  intervals  without  showing  any  signs  of  diminu¬ 
tion,  judging  by  the  screen  effects;  but,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
ring  and  wire,  it  at  once  failed  to  give  any.  This  seems  an  im¬ 
portant  result,  for  it  must  greatly  shorten  the  exposure  and  fatigue 
necessary  for  the  photography  of  thick  objects,  and  also  greatly 
save  the  expense  of  the  operations. 

“In  one  experiment  I  placed  a  ring  round  the  glass  in  the  plane  of 
the  concave  mirror  of  a  Crookes’  tube,  showing  the  1  independence  ’ 
of  the  positive  pole,  from  which  I  could  not  get  any  X  rays,  and 
found,  on  extracting  a  series  of  small  sparks  from  it  with  a  wire 
leading  to  earth,  a  very  decided  increase  in  the  still  general  fluores¬ 
cence  of  the  tube,  but  it  gave  no  rays.  Incidentally  it  was  noticed 
that,  when  a  wire  brush  connected  to  earth  was  pressed  lightly  against 
the  glass  over  the  dark  spot  opposite  the  kathode,  in  every  place 
touched  by  the  wire,  a  most  brilliant  green  fluorescence  was  excited, 
which  faded  away  very  quickly  when  the  brush  was  withdrawn. 
It  is  therefore  certain  that  much  may  yet  be  done  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  tubes  used  for  the  production  of  X  rays  by  a  further 
study  of  the  action  of  neighbouring  conductors  upon  them. 

“Addendum,  June  13. — After  trying  various  forms  of  conductor, 
coating  different  parts  of  the  X  ray  tube  with  Dutch  gold  and  alu¬ 
minium  leaves,  I  find  the  following  a  most  effective  plan,  and  feel 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  it.  First  coat  the  external  part  of 
the  tube  between  the  kathode  wire  loop  and  the  aforementioned 
plane  of  the  edge  of  the  kathode  mirror  with  any  conducting  metallic 
leaf,  being  careful  that  none  of  it  projects  beyond  the  trace  of  this 
plane  on  the  glass  of  the  tube.  Next  coil  a  stout  piece  of  copper 
wire  into  a  circular  loop  with  a  stem,  and  place  it  so  that,  whilst  the 
loop  is  in  the  plane  of  the  edge  of  the  kathode  mirror,  it  does  not 
touch  either  the  glass  of  the  tube  or  the  metallic  coating.  I  find  an 
interval  of  about  the  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  answers  excellently. 
And,  lastly,  instead  of  using  a  wire  to  earth,  bring  the  stem  of  the 
looped  wire,  or,  better  still,  a  more  pliable  piece  of  wire  connected 
with  the  loop  stem,  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  part  of 
kathode  wire  from  the  coil  close  to  the  tube.  The  adjustment  is 
easily  made  in  practice,  and  the  emission  of  X5  rays  which  follows 
will,  I  think,  be  found  satisfactory,  to  say  the  least,  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that,  without  the  looped  wire,  the  tube  may  be 
giving  no  X  rays  at  all.” 

*  I  have  succeeded  in  eliciting  feeble  X  rays  from  a  Newton’s  focus  tube 
with  a  small  coil  giving  only  one-third  of  an  inch  spark,  using  the  ring  and 
earthed  wire  or  finger. 


DIGRESSIONS. 

^  II. — Some  Heresies  about  Portraiture. 

In  every  work  of  art  there  is  something  more  required  than  fidelity 
to  facts,  whether  the  work  is  painting,  literature,  music,  photo¬ 
graphy,  or  any  other  creative  art.  In  speaking  of  novel-writing  .Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  was  a  genuine  art  workman,  expresses  this  fact 
very  clearly.  He  says:  ‘‘Though  an  unconnected  course  of  ad¬ 
ventures  is  what  most  frequently  occurs  in  nature,  yet,  the  province 
of  the  romance  writer  being  artificial,  there  is  more  required  from 
him  than  a  mere  compliance  with  the  simplicity  of  reality.”  It  is 
evident  that  this  opinion  obtains  even  among  the  writers  of  history, 
whose  mission,  judging  superficially,  one  would  think  would  be  facto, 
but  whose  first  thought,  apparently,  is  the  decoration  that  shall  be 
hung  on  to  the  facts,  and  whose  first  rule  seems  to  be.  “  picturesque 
certainly,  true  if  possible,  and  if  it  suits  me.”  All  arts  are  only 
variations  of  one,  and  I  don’t  see  why  photographic  portraiture 
should  be  treated  as  an  exception.  We  don’t  want  the  anatomical 
facts  of  a  man,  the  hairs  of  his  beard,  the  freckles  of  his  skin  :  we 
want  the  air,  the  spirit,  the  character,  the  “go”  of  him.  Likeness 
we  must  have  ;  but,  if  we  get  character,  our  faithful  art  will  take 
care  of  the  likeness.  There  has  always  been  too  much  iusistance  on 
the  petty  details  of  a  man’s  face.  Who  cares  for  ( Tom  well’s  wart  ? 
The  anecdote  tells  us  something  of  the  mind  of  the  man,  the  wart 
itself  nothing.  It  has  been  a  stock  exclamation  with  photographic 
writers,  “  What  would  not  the  world  give  for  an  untouched  portrait 
of  Shakespeare  ?”  Why  should  we  desire  it  ?  If  I  may  judge  from 
my  own  feelings,  we  don’t  want  anything  of  the  kind.  We  have 
been  brought  up  with  the  existing  portraits,  and  we  no  more  want  to 
have  our  fixed  ideas  of  him  altered  than  we  want  a  wicked  American 
to  prove  that  his  divine  plays  were  written  by  Lord  Bacon. 

For  my  part  the  first  portrait  of  Shakespeare  I  met  with — some 
time  in  the  last  half  century — was  a  copy  of  the  Droeshout  in  the 
first  folio,  next  the  Stratford-on-Avon  bust,  and  I  don’t  think  my 
life  felt  quite  fulfilled  until  I  had  acquired  a  copy  of  the  original 
plate  of  the  engraved  portrait  and  a  cast  of  the  bust.  They  agree 
sufficiently  well  as  a  likeness  to  show  they  are  not  copies,  and  they 
represent  the  man  I  have  all  my  life  believed  to  be  the  poet,  and  I 
don’t  want  to  change  him.  I  have  to  put  a  surprising  restraint  on 
myself  to  prevent  this  becoming  a  stupendous  digression,  for  I  should 
like  to  say  a  lot  about  the  collection  of  those  various  editions  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  photographic  portraiture. 

But,  if  we  don’t  get  the  facts,  we  want  the  ^effect.  The  greatest 
portrait  painter  we  ever  had,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  never  minutely 
copied  the  features,  but  he  gave  us  the  man  at  his  best,  and  he 
usually  convinces  us,  who  never  saw  the  original,  that  it  is  a  “  won¬ 
derful  likeness;”  witness  the  portrait  of  Lord  Heat.hjield  in  the 
National  Gallery — surely  nobody  would  venture  to  say  that  that  was 
not  like.  This  is  a  very  characteristic  example  of  Sir  Joshua’s 
method  of  portraiture.  He  seldom  represents  his  figures  in  fixed 
attitudes,  but  sets  them  “  in  the  midst  of  active  life  as  if  simply 
interrupted  by  the  artist’s  arrival.” 

In  one  of  his  lectures  Constable  spoke  of  this  noble  work,  and 
showed  how  much  meaning,  what  a  history  could  be  put  into  a 
portrait.  He  described  it  as  “  almost  a  history  of  the  defence  of 
Gibraltar.  The  distance,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  opposite  coast, 
expresses  the  locality,  and  the  cannon  pointing  downwards,  the 
height  of  the  rock  on  which  the  hero  stands,  with  the  chain  of  the 
massive  key  of  the  fortress  twice  passed  round  his  hand,  as  to  secure 
it  in  his  grasp.  He  seems  to  say  ‘  I  have  you,  and  wilFkeep  you  !  ”’ 
This,  with  the  determined  expression  of  the  grand  old  man,  makes  a 
portrait  picture  worthy  of  the  photographer’s  earnest  consideration — 
if  not  imitation.  It  is  not  every  man  who  is  worthy  of  having  his 
history  painted  in  his  portrait,  neither  are  such  elaborations  of 
thought  and  manipulation  of  accessories  adapted  to  our  art. 

Every  professional  portrait  photographer  must  have  noticed  what 
has  probably  been  to  him  an  experience  difficult  to  explain.  We 
will  suppose  he  has  sent  home  three  or  four  proofs  for  selection — 
two  or  three  of  them  which  he  thought  the  best,  retouched,  mounted, 
and  finished.  He  may  have  set  his  mind. on  one  to  be  specially  proud 
of,  yet  in  the  resulting  order  the  prints  which  he  thought  best  were 
rejected,  and  the  number  required  ordered  from  the  one  proof  that 
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was  included  on  the  off  chance  that  a  copy  or  two  might  be  ordered. 
This  is  not  a  rare  instance  hut  happens  continually,  and  the  lesson  to 
be  deduced  from  it  is,  that  there  are  some  natural  qualities  in  a 
portrait  which  will  excuse  defects  and  supersede  a  good  deal  of  the 
artfulness  which  is  not  art. 

It  is  not  possible  to  consider  your  work  too  seriously,  but  it  is 
very  possible  to  make  too  much  parade  of  being  careful,  or,  indeed, 
of  really  taking  too  much  care.  Care  is  said,  by  the  best  authorities, 
to  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  a  cat,  and  too  much  show  of  it 
in  the  operator  certainly  takes  it  out  of  a  sitter.  The  same  thing 
has  happened  in  painting.  It  is  related  in  Redgreave’s  Century  of 
English  Painters  that  “  Lawrence  was  fettered  latterly  by  his  very 
fastidiousness  and  desire  of  surface  finish,  as  well  as  by  his  endeavour 
to  give  the  most  polished  aspect  of  his  sitter.”  Reynolds  and  Gains¬ 
borough,  the  latter  more  especially,  struck  off  some  of  their  best 
portraits  at  a  single  sitting. 

It  seems  almost  immoral  to  say  a  word  against  hard  work,  but 
much  mischief  is  done  by  over-elaboration,  I  would,  however,  rather 
put  it  that  in  portraiture  the  work  is  done  in  the  wrong  place. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  work  should  be  done  before  you  come  to  the 
camera. 

Here  I  am  off  on  a  digression.  I  noticed  with  many  photo¬ 
graphers,  landscapists  as  well  as  portraitists,  that  they  can  only  see 
itheir  picture  on  the  ground  glass.  They  would  find  it  much  more 
convenient  if  they  would  learn  to  see  their  composition  in  nature,  and 
refer  to  the  camera  only  to  see  that  the  right  amount  is  included  in 
the  field,  the  head  in  the  right  place,  and  for  focussing  none  of  which 
should  require  much  correcting  at  the  last  moment.  In  the  case  of 
&  portrait  these  operations  should  take  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
Anything  in  the  shape  of  flurry  or  doubt  is  distressing  to  a  sitter.  It 
■ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  say  this,  but  it  has  been  my  observation 
that  photographers  sometimes  take  too  much  care,  which  often  takes 
the  appearance  of  flurry  and  doubt.  They  must  try  this,  and  try 
that ;  have  practical  demonstration  in  the  camera  of  how  the  face 
looks  in  profile,  three-quarters,  or  full,  and  often  feel  it  difficult  to 
■decide,  and  must  have  another  look,  and  all  the  time  the  sitter  is 
wasting.  All  this  should  have  been  settled  long  before  the  victim 
sat  down.  The  clever  conjurer  never  gives  you  time  to  find  out  his 
■tricks.  I  must  admit  there  is  sometimes  a  little  danger  the  other 
way.  Some  old  ladies  are  quite  capable  of  accusing  a  photographer 
■of  not  doing  enough  work  for  his  fee,  although  his  skill  has  probably 
secured  an  almost  impossible  portrait  of  a  difficult  sitter. 

Those  from  whom  the  artist  hides  the  art  seldom  take  into  account 
the  awful  amount  of  talk,  and  shall  I  say  humbug,  that  has  to  be  let 
■off  before  what  they  think  is  all  that  happens  begins. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many  photographers  think  they  know  all 
about  portraiture  because  they  can  take  a  photograph.  Will  it  seem 
much  of  a  paradox  if  I  say  portraiture  is  quite  a  different  business 
from  photography,  and  that  photography  is  only  one  of  many  means 
of  producing  a  result?  All  portraitists,  whether  they  use  photo¬ 
graphy,  paint,  pencil,  or  marble,  should  have  the  same  qualifications 
with  their  individual  technicalities  added — the  same  instinct,  the 
same  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  same  shrewdness  of  obser¬ 
vation,  and  knowledge  of  established  rules  of  art,  or,  in  other  words, 
what  arrangement  of  lines  and  masses  will  make  the  best  effect. 

Here  I  am  off  down  a  new  siding.  Some  years  ago,  about  a  dozen 
I  think,  a  loud  but  inadequately  informed  voice  denounced  rules  of 
art  as  conventional.  Now  a  shrewd  philosopher  has  noticed  that, 
when  once  a  general  statement  has  been  brought  into  a  sort  of  con¬ 
venient  formula,  it  is  repeated  and  echoed  by  persons  who  have  no 
clear  idea  of  its  meaning,  and  frequently  adopt  it  in  circumstances 
with  which  it  has  little  connexion,  which  may  account  for  many 
■eccentricities  of  fashion.  Certain  it  is  that  the  denunciation  of  the 
established  rules  of  art  has  not  only  abated,  but  these  convenient 
conventionalisms  are  being  looked  on  again  with  some  respect. 
Although  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  discourses  have  been  quoted  until 
we  almost  know  them  by  heart,  as  they  deserved,  I  may  do  worse 
'than  tell  you  again  what  he  has  said  about  study,  and  those  who 
have  the  folly  to  begin  by  presuming  on  their  own  sense :  — 

“  I  would  chiefly  recommend  that  an  implicit  obedience  to  the 
irules  of  art,  as  established  by  the  practice  of  the  great  masters, 


should  be  exacted  from  young  students ;  that  those  models  which 
have  passed  through  the  approbation  of  ages  should  be  considered  by 
them  as  perfect  and  infallible  guides,  as  subjects  for  this  imitation, 
not  tbeir  criticism  ;  for  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  that  he 
who  begins  by  presuming  on  his  own  sense  has  ended  his  studies  as  soon 
as  he  has  commenced  them.” 

The  photographer  who  wants  an  excuse  for  not  doing  his  possible 
best  will  say,  “  This  is  very  lofty  talking,  hut  many  sitters  would 
never  make  pictures,  however  well  treated.  This  is  very  true,  and  I 
admit  that  in  these  hard  times  they  cannot  be  turned  away.  Adam 
Salomon  rigidly  selected  his  sitters,  but  that  method  is  not  open  to 
every  photographer ;  but  I  do  ask  every  photographer  to  qualify  him¬ 
self  for  doing  much  better  than  he  has  ever  done,  in  a  better  manner, 
and  to  charge  accordingly  !  H.  P.  Robinson. 

- - — + - 

BY  THE  WAY. 

This  is  the  season  when  we  are  naturally  led — in  thought,  at  least, 
if  not  in  actuality — into  the  open  air  rather  than  to  the  meeting 
room,  and  when,  in  fact,  photographers  are  to  be  found  engaged  in 
practical  camera  work  rather  than  in  the  discussion  of  technical 
points  before  the  societies.  lret  what  a  change  has  taken  place, 
even  in  this  respect,  during  the  past  few  years.  We  do  not  need  to 
look  back  very  far  to  find  a  time  when  the  most  ardent  devotee  of 
photography,  if  he  happened  to  feel  a  longing  for  the  stuffy  meeting 
room  of  his  club  or  society  in  preference  to  the  breezy  mountain  side, 
would  have  found  it  impossible,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  to  gratify  his  wish  during  the  present  and  next  two 
months,  for  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  there  was  not  a 
single  society  existing  that  did  not  close  its  doors,  so  far  as  evening 
meetings  are  concerned,  for  at  least  two  or  three  months  of  the  year. 
But  now,  whether  it  be  owing  to  an  increased  love  for  the  techni¬ 
calities,  a  spread  of  social  feeling,  or  an  alteration  in  the  nature  of 
our  meetings,  I  cannot  say,  scarcely  a  town  of  any  importance  but 
has  at  least  one  meeting  a  week,  even  during  the  dog  days,  while  in 
some  of  the  great  centres,  but  especially  in  the  metropolis,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  fill  in  every  night  in  the  week  with  photographic 
recreation  (?). 

Then,  as  if  the  regular  meetings  did  not  suffice  to  satisfy  the 
craving  for  science  and  sociability  combined,  we  have  a  sort  of  extra 
festival  in  the  shape  of  the  Convention,  where  outdoor  work  and 
pleasure  are  combined  with  technical  meetings  and  talk,  rather,  it 
must  be  admitted,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  two  latter.  I  may  or 
may  not  be  present  at  the  Convention,  hut  if  I  am  I  shall  be  strongly 
tempted  to  raise,  or  cause  to  be  raised,  the  question  of  meetings 
generally,  not  so  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  over-frequency 
or  the  reverse,  nor  of  the  scientific  versus  the  sociable,  or,  as  it  has 
been  irreverently  described,  “the  beer  and  tobacco"  side  of  the 
question,  but  simply  and  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  reporting. 

I  have  for  a  long  time  personally  felt  a  strong  desire  to  grumble 
at  things  generally  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  mornings, 
when  I  open  my  photographic  papers  and  find  so  very  small  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  matter  that  I  do  not  pass  over  unread,  simply  because  it 
is  matter  that  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and,  if  it  were  not,  has  no  earthly 
interest  for  me  or  anybody  else  beyond  the  Secretary  of  some  distant 
village  society,  or,  possibly,  some  happy  individual  who,  having  made 
his  <tebut  as  the  reader  of  a  paper  carefully  compiled  from  available 
sources,  is  pleased  to  see  it  and  the  discussion  thereon  well  “  dis¬ 
played  ’’  by  his  friend  the  Hon.  Secretary.  It  is  an  excusable  kind 
of  feeling,  I  know  from  personal  experience,  and,  though  time  has 
done  much  to  soften  the  pangs  of  disappointment  hi  my  own  case,  I 
shall  never  altogether  forget  the  feelings  of  pleasurable  excitement  of 
hope  and,  shall  I  confess  it,  of  disappointed  surprise  that  attended 
my  first  “paper,”  read  before  a  photographic  society  in  the  good  old 
days  of  stiff  formality.  No  matter  what  the  subject  was,  hut  it  was 
one  that  at  the  time  was  exercising  the  public  mind  considerably, 
and  it  had  pleased  the  lion.  Secretary  and  Committee  of  my  Society 
to  think,  or  profess  to  think,  that  I  could  throw  some  light  on  it, 
and  I  undertook  to  read  a  paper  at  the  next  meeting. 
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The  eventful  evening  arrived,  and  so  did  I,  but  it  was  not  long 
ere  I  recognised  that  I  had  done  a  distinctly  unwise  thing  in  inviting 
some  half-dozen  non- photographic  friends  to  witness  my  triumph. 
Somehow  I  did  not  seem  to  care  twopence  for  the  whole  Society, 
President  and  all,  but  those  half-dozen  “  laymen,”  with  the  scarcely 
.suppressed  air  of  expectant  amusement  that  wreathed  their  coun¬ 
tenances,  completely  upset  me,  and  I  am  afraid  the  performance 
was  not  an  elocutionary  success  in  any  sense,  and  my  outside 
friends  themselves  confessed  afterwards  that  even  they  pitied  me. 
However,  when  it  was  over,  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  came,  which 
was  slightly  dashed  when  no  mention  of  my  paper,  or  even  of  the 
meeting,  was  to  be  found  in  the  local  prints.  In  due  course  the 
meeting  was  reported  in  the  only  two  journals  then  existing, 
and  one  of  them  published  an  abridgment  of  the  paper  without 
any  comments,  the  other  ignored  it  altogether,  and  from  that  day 
to  this  neither  the  Times,  nor  any  of  the  papers  that  occasionally 
take  cognisance  of  scientific  matters  of  more  than  ordinary  im¬ 
portance  has  had  the  slightest  reference  to  the  matter. 

But  that  was  in  the  days  when  the  whole  of  the  photographic 
meetings  of  the  year  could  have  been  comfortably  squeezed  into  a 
week,  and  not  have  made  so  crowded  a  time  as  the  present,  and 
there  would  have  been  some  excuse  for  making  “  copy  ”  of  my  un¬ 
fortunate  paper  and  the  discussion  thereon,  but  now  1  should 
really  not  expect  it.  Then,  again,  there  is  another  matter  to  be 
looked  at.  Under  the  Affiliation  scheme  we  may  expect  papers  to 
be  read  over  and  over  again,  and  though,  if  printed  once,  I  scarcely 
imagine  they  would  be  reprinted  if  read  a  second  or  a  third  time,  yet 
the  mere  repetition  of  the  fact  is  irritating  and  unnecessary. 

But  this  is  not  so  bad  as  to  notice,  as  I  have  done,  no  less  than 
three  times  on  a  single  page  in  the  reports  of  different  provincial 
societies,  the  announcement  that  “  Mr.  De  Monstraytor  of  the  Camera 
Plate  Company  ”  had  kindly  given  an  interesting  address  on  the  con¬ 
version  of  sensitive  films  into  gold  and  silver,  &c.  It  is  all  very 
well,  if  it  pays,  to  send  travelling  demonstrators  about  the  country, 
and  undoubtedly,  in  places  cut  off,  so  to  say,  from  the  metropolis  and 
civilisation,  they  fill  a  valuable  and  useful  position  ;  but  there  is  no 
need  to  take  up  valuable  space  in  the  weekly  journals  to  chronicle 
these  important  events. 

But  the  difficulty  is  what  to  do  in  the  matter.  It  is  a  question, 
I  fancy,  that  hinges  more  on  the  common  sense  of  secretaries  than 
anything  else,  for  it  is  upon  them,  I  assume,  that  the  editor  is  de¬ 
pendent  for  his  reports  of  meetings  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  already  overburdened  individual  to 
Spend  his  time  in  cutting  down  and  rewriting  the  reports  of  the 
some  hundreds  of  societies’  meetings  that  take  place  in  the  course  of 
the  year ;  which  is  “why  I  remark”  that  I  think  the  Convention 
would  provide  a  good  opportunity  for  ventilating  this  matter 
generally. 

But  there  are  some  directions  in  which  editorial  action  might  be 
taken  and  editorial  severity,  I  think,  exercised  without  injustice. 
Some  few  months  back  I  remember  a  discussion  taking  place  over 
some  trivial  matter  in  which  a  dissatisfied  member  impugned  the 
correctness  of  a  secretarial  report.  Of  course,  in  any  matter  of  vital 
importance,  a  correction  of  this  kind  may,  and  in  all  justice  should, 
be  made  ;  but,  when  the  thing  resolves  itself,  as  it  did  in  this  case, 
into  a  bit  of  trade  jealousy,  the  Editor  can  scarcely  be  charged  with 
undue  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  if  he  promptly 
“sits  upon”  the  whole  business.  More  recently  we  had  the 
spectacle  of  the  purification  in  public  of  the  soiled  linen  of  another 
provincial  society,  in  which  apparently  two  factions  existed,  and, 
though  the  intern'd  arrangements  of  that  society  may  be  of  the 
highest  interrst  to  its  own  members,  their  little  quarrels  don’t 
greatly  interest  the  outside  world. 

Precisely  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  still  more  recent 
Cardiff  Society  discussion  ;  it  is  scarcelv  of  paramount  importance  to 
anybody  whether  one  member  “runs”  a  barber’s  shop  or  another 
plays  the  flute  in  a  local  band,  but  it  is  a  sorry  spectacle  to  see  such 
personalities  introduced  into  a  discussion  of  any  sort,  and  it  scarcely 
reflects  any  credit  upon  the  society  to  which  the  said  members 


belong,  and  certainly  does  not  affect  the  question  upon  which  the 
discussion  started.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  a  place  like  Cardiff,  the 
authorities  of  the  Exhibition  did  the  wisest  thing  they  possibly  could 
in  offering  the  management  of  the  photographic  department  to  the 
local  photographic  society,  who  would  certainly  seem  to  be  the  most 
likely  body  to  understand  the  business.  As  the  Society  does  not 
profess  to  be  a  strictly  amateur  one,  I  fail  to  see  where  the  question 
of  amateur  versus  professional  comes  in;  and.  indeed,  if  it  were  an 
amateur  Society,  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  in  their  collective  capacity 
they  undertake  the  risk  of  management  of  the  photographic  part  of 
this  Exhibition,  it  would  be  a  pity  and  a  shame  if  they  did  not  make 
some  profit  out  of  it.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  really  not  a  question 
of  individual  amateurs  making  a  profit,  but  simply  of  the  Society 
collectively  undertaking  a  task  iu  the  interest  of  photography  gene¬ 
rally,  and  endeavouring  to  do  it  without  pecuniary  loss.  Could  anv 
one  reasonably  object  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  making 
their  Exhibition  a  pecuniary  success!'  Yet,  I  believe,  there  are  one 
or  two  hond-fide  amateurs  belonging  to  that  Society  who  do  not  feel 
to  lose  status  as  such  in  consequence  of  the  Exhibition. 

Some  other  day  I  may  indulge  in  a  growl  on  the  subject  of  the 
“rot ’’that  is  talked  on  the  subject  of  amateurs  and  professionals — 
for  such  it  really  amounts  to  ;  and  the  introduction  of  the  question 
in  this  Cardiff  business  is  a  good  example.  It  is  generally  a  certain 
class  of  professional  who  is  only  too  glad  to  make  the  “  amateur  ”  the 
excuse  for  any  and  everything.  Dogberry. 

- ♦ - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORKERS  AT  WORK. 

VIII. — Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.  at  Southgate. 

The  works  at  Southgate,  at  which  the  papers,  plates,  and  other  products 
of  Messrs.  Marion  have  their  origin,  are  situated  on  the  northern  edge  of 
that  pretty  old-fashioned  village,  as  yet  unspoilt  by  the  hands  of  the 
jerry  builder,  and  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Palmer’s  Green 
Station,  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company’s  Enfield  branch. 
On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  we  were  unable  to  be  conducted  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Cowan,  who,  as  works  manager,  has  identified  himself  with 
the  large  factory,  every  room  in  which  bears  evidence  of  his  ingenuity 
and  invention,  as  he  was  confined  to  his  room  by  an  accident  which  has 
resulted  in  a  broken  leg,  but  enjoyed  an  efficient  substitute  in  his 
son,  Mr.  Ashley  Cowan. 

The  factory  consists  in  a  great  measure  of  two  large  buildings,  similar 
in  external  appearance  and  placed  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  but 
entirely  separate  and  each  complete  in  itself,  with  a  view  to  avoid  any 
stoppage  which  a  fire  might  otherwise  occasion.  In  addition  to  these 
two  buildings,  there  is  an  annexe  of  considerable  size  to  one  of  them  and 
a  number  of  smaller  structures.  Entering  the  annexe  just  referred  to, 
we  find  it  contains,  in  addition  to  an  office,  a  dark  room  for  experimental 
work,  packing  rooms,  and  one  devoted  to  speed  measurement,  to  which 
we  shall  refer  later  on. 

In  the  first  of  the  main  buildings  we  notice  a  3J  horse-power  Otto  gas 
engine,  which  supplies  the  motive  power  for  that  factory,  and  pass  it  by 
to  enter  the  emulsion-making  room.  Here  are  to  be  seen  a  number  of 
stoneware  “  coppers,”  set  in  pairs  in  square  masses  of  brickwork.  Each 
copper  is  surrounded  by  a  metal  vessel  of  similar  shape,  through  which 
a  stream  of  water  can  be  made  to  pass,  while  underneath  is  a  powerful 
gas  burner.  The  coppers  are  provided  with  light-tight  lids,  through 
which  passes  a  vertical  spindle,  carrying  stirring  arms  on  its  lower  end 
and  connected  up  above  to  shafting  to  rotate  it.  By  means  of  the  light¬ 
tight  lid,  the  emulsion  as  soon  as  it  is  mixed  can  be  cooked  and  stirred 
the  while,  the  room  being  in  full  daylight ;  in  fact,  this  was  the  case  on 
the  occasion  of  our  visit,  two  of  the  coppers  being  then  in  operation. 
The  lid  of  each  copper  is  provided  with  a  small  hole  closed  with  a  plug 
through  which  a  thermometer  can  be  introduced  if  desired,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  emulsion  being  controlled  by  the  cold  water  which  can  be 
caused  to  circulate  in  the  outer  vessel  by  turning  a  tap,  a  little  opening 
in  the  outflow  pipe  being  left  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  can  be 
ascertained  as  it  leaves  the  vessel.  Light  is  obtained  by  means  of 
lanterns  provided  with  yellow  fabric  windows,  and  containing  gas  jets, 
while  sliding  doors  to  the  window  frames  of  the  room  allow  it  to  be 
flooded  with  daylight  when  it  need  not  be  otherwise. 

In  another  room  is  to  be  seen  the  glass-cleaning  machinery,  through 
which  the  glass  plates  are  passed  before  they  go  to  the  coating  room. 
Each  plate  is  laid  down  upon  rollers,  which  carry  it  between  scrubbing 
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brushes  moving  backwards  and  forwards  over  both  faces  of  the  glass. 
The  plates  pass  from  the  brushes  up  a  long  trough,  during  their  passage 
up  which  they  are  rinsed  by  a  series  of  streams  of  water  from  pipes 
which  cross  the  trough  every  four  or  five  inches.  At  one  end  of  the 
glass-cleaning  machine  stands  a  girl  who  feeds  the  glass  plates  into  it, 
while  they  are  in  like  manner  taken  off  at  the  other  end,  stood  up  in 
racks,  and  carried  to  a  hot-air  chamber  which  rapidly  dries  them.  They 
are  then  stacked  up  in  trays,  and  taken  to  the  coating  room. 

Before  describing  the  operation  of  coating,  there  are  one  or  two 
rooms  to  which  we  must  give  attention,  as  they  are  those  in  which 
the  emulsion,  after  it  leaves  the  “coppers”  in  which  it  has  been 
cooked,  is  washed  and  filtered.  The  first  of  these  is  devoted  to  the 
melting  of  the  emulsion,  and  for  this  purpose  contains  two  huge  earthen¬ 
ware  vats,  each  capable  of  containing  120  gallons.  These  vats,  like  the 
smaller  ones  in  the  emulsion-making  room,  are  mounted  in  water  baths 
for  melting  up  the  finished  emulsion.  Leading  out  of  this  is  the 
filtering  room  and  emulsion  store.  The  word  emulsion  is  derived  from 
the  Latin,  and  means  literally  a  milk-like  substance ;  and  the  true  force 
of  this  derivation  was  brought  home  to  us  as  we  entered  the  room  in 
question.  Nothing  more  like  a  model  dairy  could  well  be  conceived. 
Clean,  cool,  and  airy,  the  floor  covered  with  a  lot  of  light-tight 
earthenware  jars  over  each  of  which  was  a  white  cloth,  the  resemblance 
was  striking. 

The  filtration  is  effected  by  means  of  a  large  globular  earthenware 
vessel  open  at  both  top  and  bottom.  The  filtering  material,  leather  or 
namsook,  being  tied  over  the  bottom,  the  emulsion  is  poured  in  above 
and  allowed  to  run  through  by  its  own  weight,  a  little  force  only  being 
needed  at  the  finish.  The  filtering  vessel  is  mounted  on  rails  projecting 
from  the  wall,  so  that  a  number  of  jars  are  arranged  in  a  row,  and  the 
vessel  is  merely  wheeled  along  from  one  to  the  next  as  each  jar  gets 
filled  up.  When  the  jars  are  full  they  are  covered  over  with  their  lids, 
and  a  cloth  moistened  with  dilute  carbolic  acid  laid  over  each  to  guard 
against  the  slightest  chance  of  putrefaction. 

Leading  out  of  the  room  just  mentioned  is  one  devoted  entirely  to  the 
washing  of  the  emulsion.  In  this  the  jelly-like  mass  cut  up  into  thin 
shreds  is  placed  in  revolving  cylinders  through  which  a  stream  of  water 
is  kept  running.  As  this  room  is  kept  absolutely  dark,  our  knowledge  of 
the  process  is  derived  from  Mr.  Cowan’s  description,  which  was  cor¬ 
roborated  as  far  as  it  went  by  the  rolling  sound  of  the  cylinders  which 
then  contained  emulsion. 

Having  in  this  way  seen  both  the  emulsion  and  the  glass  through  the 
various  stages  of  preparation,  we  went  into  the  coatiag  rooms  to  see 
them  brought  together.  These  rooms  are,  of  course,  lighted  only  by  the 
feeblest  yellow  light,  and  it  was  some  little  time  before  our  eyes  accus¬ 
tomed  themselves  to  the  darkness,  and  were  able  to  note  anything  likely 
to  interest  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 
Entrance  to  the  rooms  is  obtained,  not  through  doors,  which  would 
be  awkward  to  pass  when  laden  with  a  tray  of  glass  plates  for  the 
machine,  but  by  means  of  a  winding  passage,  which  effectually  cut  off  all 
light  before  the  room  itself  was  reached.  There  are  two  of  these  coatiDg 
rooms  and  another  in  process  of  formation,  but  a  description  of  one  will 
serve.  The  passage  opens  up  into  one  end  of  a  long  narrow  room,  all 
down  one  side  of  which  is  the  coating  machine  itself.  At  the  end  nearest 
the  machine  is  an  employe,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  it  supplied  with 
glass  plates.  These  are  carried  by  rollers  upon  which  they  are  laid, 
first  under  a  dusting  brush,  which  ensures  their  top  surface  being 
perfectly  clean,  and  then  under  the  opening  of  a  V-shaped  trough, 
which  delivers  on  to  the  plate  a  coating  of  emulsion.  The  thickness  of 
this  coating  depends  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  emulsion  is  fed  into  the 
trough,  the  source  of  supply  being  a  large  glass  aspirator  or  bottle  with  a 
stopcock  at  the  bottom,  from  which  the  emulsion  runs  in  a  thin  stream 
into  the  trough.  The  plates,  touching  one  another  in  a  long  procession, 
pass  under  the  trough  and  then  onward  down  a  long  narrow  box-like 
structure  ending  in  a  roller.  This  roller,  the  circumference  of  which 
travels  a  little  faster  than  the  stream  of  plates,  takes  each  plate  up  and 
passes  it  on  into  another  long  box,  the  bottom  of  which  is  formed  of 
slate  slabs.  Down  these  slabs  endless  cords  are  continually  travelling, 
and  the  plates,  separated  from  one  another  by  reason  of  the  increased 
rate  at  which  the  roller  and  cords  travel,  glide  on  down  the  trough.  As 
they  do  so,  a  little  jet  of  water  underneath  them  ensures  that  their  under 
side  is  completely  wet,  in  fact  they  glide  on  a  film  of  cold  water,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  emulsion  is  set  by  the  time  the  plates  reach 
the  far  end  of  the  box,  where  they  are  at  once  placed  in  racks  and  sent 
up  into  the  drying  room  overhead.  The  coating  machine  is  thus  seen  to 
be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  long,  narrow,  shallow  box,  down  which 
the  plates  are  carried,  and  in  so  doing  are  dusted,  coated,  separated,  and 


then,  by  means  of  cold  water,  set.  The  top  of  the  box  is  covered  with 
sheets  of  glass  which  protect  the  plates  from  dust,  while  at  the  same 
time  allow  the  operations  to  be  seen.  One  of  such  machines  is  capable 
of  coating  six  or  eight  gross  of  whole-plates  per  hour,  the  actual  number 
depending  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  time  of  year,  since  the  plates  can 
only  be  passed  through  at  such  a  rate  as  allows  of  their  setting,  and  this 
takes  place,  obviously,  quicker  in  winter  than  in  the  warmer  months. 

So  far  we  have  been  entirely  on  the  ground  floor,  the  upper  floor 
being  devoted  to  the  drying  of  the  plates.  This  is  done  in  the  racks  in 
which  they  leave  the  coating  machine,  which  are  sent  up  by  a  lift  and 
passed,  by  means  of  rails,  through  the  drying  room,  each  rack  pushing  on 
those  in  front  of  it.  There  is  no  need  to  visit  the  drying  room  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  temperature,  as  a  box  in  one  of  the  rooms  down  below  contains 
pulleys  and  cords,  by  means  of  which  a  maximum  and  minimum  regis 
tering  thermometer  from  each  of  the  two  drying  rooms  could  be  brought 
down  for  inspection  at  once,  the  box  containing  a  book  in  which  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  drying  rooms  is  regularly  entered  up. 

Messrs.  Marion,  as  ia  well  known,  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
manufacture  of  plates  alone,  but  make  also  celluloid  films  as  well  as 
gelatino-chlonde  and  other  papers.  The  process  of  film  coating  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  glass  plates.  The  celluloid  in  strips  not  more 
than  a  yard  long  and  a  little  wider  than  the  size  of  the  finished  film  is 
laid  down  upon  glass  plates  coated  with  a  composition  which  holds  the 
film  firmly  and  quite  flat,  but  allows  it  to  be  separated  easily  by 
pulling.  These  glass  strips  carrying  the  film  in  this  way  are  passed 
through  the  coating  and  drying  operations,  the  film  is  then  pulled  off  its 
glass  support,  cut  to  size  and  packed,  while  the  glass  goes  back  to  have  a 
fresh  piece  of  celluloid  laid  down  upon  it  for  coating. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  other  of  the  main  buildings.  This 
also  is  provided  with  its  gas  engine,  of  the  same  power  as  the  other,  but 
of  a  later  and  more  compact  pattern.  This  building  also  contains  a 
number  of  lathes  and  other  tools  required  in  fitting  up  and  maintaining 
the  factory,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  being  provided  with  another 
coating  machine  and  drying  room  for  plate-manufacture. 

On  the  upper  floor  we  found  the  paper-coating  machinery.  A  lift 
brings  up  a  roll  of  paper  and  deposits  it  close  to  the  machine,  it  is  fitted 
in  and  fed  round  a  series  of  rollers,  coated  with  emulsion  and  automati¬ 
cally  hung  in  long  festoons  up  and  down  the  room,  provision  being  made 
for  drying  a  mile  of  paper  at  a  time.  Paper-coating  machinery  is  very 
much  alike,  and  the  general  arrangements  we  have  only  recently  de¬ 
scribed.  At  Southgate,  however,  there  are  one  or  two  modifications  which 
interested  us.  The  paper  is  not  passed  round  a  roller  through  a  trough 
of  emulsion,  but  the  latter  is  fed  up  against  the  surface  of  the  paper  in  a 
smooth  stream.  As  it  travels  vertically  upwards,  the  paper  picks  up  as 
much  of  the  emulsion  as  it  will  carry,  and  the  surplus  flows  back  into  the 
receptacle  from  which  it  is  pumped  up  again  for  use.  The  coating 
machine  possesses  also  a  novel  and  ingenious  arrangement  by  means  of 
which,  when  the  coating  is  stopped,  the  paper  is  cut  off  clean,  the  bottom 
part  held  so  as  not  to  necessitate  threading  it  through  the  rollers  when  it 
is  required  again  for  use,  while  the  loose-coated  end  has  a  dummy  or 
apron  of  fabric  attached  to  it,  to  carry  it  round  the  rollers  so  that  the 
loose  end  is  not  wasted. 

In  this  part  of  the  factory  is  also  a  winding-up  machine  for  the  paper 
when  coated  and  dry,  guillotines  for  cutting  it,  while  one  of  the  large 
ventilators  in  the  roof  is  fitted  up  with  windows  and  a  spiral  staircase, 
and  gives  a  beautifal  view  over  Enfield  and  Epping  Forest. 

There  is  much  all  over  the  factory  which  is  worthy  of  note,  but  our 
space  here  is  limited,  and  we  must  hurry  back  to  the  laboratory  whence 
we  started,  to  see  the  various  testing  operations  to  which  we  have  only 
hitherto  alluded,  and  which  are  here  very  complete  and  systematic.  The 
emulsion  as  it  goes  through  the  various  stages  is  tested  repeatedly,  au  i 
until  these  tests  have  been  performed  none  of  it  is  coated.  By  this  meai 
it  is  not  only  easy  to  localise  at  once  any  carelessness  or  error,  and  so 
detect  the  cause  of  any  defect,  but  much  useless  coating  and  subsequent 
cleaning  off  is  avoided,  and  a  consequent  economy  effected.  These  te>ts 
are  invariably  performed  with  pyro  and  ammonia  and  with  pyro  and  soda 
without  bromide,  the  developer  being  one  which  all  the  plates  ai 
required  to  stand.  Spots,  uneven  coating,  and  similar  defects  are  looked 
for  by  exposing  a  large  plate  to  light  all  over  and  then  developing  to  get 
a  deposit  which  should  be  perfectly  even.  In  this  way  the  emulsion  is 
watched  through  its  various  stages  until  the  finished  plates  are  ready. 
They  now  undergo  a  double  test,  the  first  being  one  on  the  lines  indicated 
by  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield.  Strips  of  the  plates  to  be  measured 
together  with  a  standard  plate  are  exposed  in  the  step  by  step  dark  slide 
devised  by  Mr.  Cowan  to  the  light  of  a  standard  candle.  Overhead  swings 
a  seconds  pendulum,  and  the  exposure  is  performed  by  pulling  out  a  row 
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of  pegs  one  at  a  time  at  suitable  intervals.  When  the  strips  so  obtained 
are  developed  and  dry,  they  are  measured  in  a  Bunsen  photometer 
in  the  manner  often  described.  One  or  two  departures  from  the 
usual  practice  are  to  be  noted.  The  photometer  box  itself  is  three  feet 
long,  the  Schmidt  &  Henseh  arrangement,  which  is  extraordinarily 
sensitive,  being  substituted  for  the  usual  grease  spot. 

This  test  is  always  supplemented  by  another.  A  miniature' studio  in 
one  corner  of  the  dark  room  contains  a  patient7and*uncomplaining  sitter 
in  the  form  of  a  wax  doll.  A  camera  is  fixed  in  one  end  of  the  studio  in 
which  is  slipped  the  plate  to  be  tested.  One  side  of  this  studio  is  formed 
of  a  pane  of  ground  glass,  and  outside  this  is  burnt  a  piece  of  magnesium 
wire,  the  length  of  which  is  determined  by  the  previously  measured  speed. 
In  this  way  it  will  be  seen  that  a  practical  test  is  given  as  well  as  one 
which  some  people  might  regard  as  rather  theoretical.  One  most  im¬ 
portant  matter  in  testing  is  not  overlooked.  It  is  insufficient  to  take  one 
plate  out  of  a  batch,  measure  it,  and  from  that  say  the  speed  of  this  batch 
is  so-and-so.  In  the  same  batch  the  plates  first  coated  may  differ  consider¬ 
ably  in  speed  from  those  last  coated,  and  it  is  only  by  taking  plates  here 
and  there  right  through  the  coating  that  a  fair  average  of  their  speed 
can  be  obtained,  and  this  is  a  precaution  which  is  not  neglected  by 
Messrs.  Marion. 

In  this  way,  then,  we  passed  through  the  works  and' found  ourselves 
once  more  in  the  office,  where  we  are  met  by  Mr.  F.  Bishop,  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  firm.  In  concluding  this  notice  we  can  only  express  our 
thanks  to  that  gentleman  and  to  Mr.  Ashley  Cowan  once  more,  for  the 
readiness  with  which  they  showed  us  the  many  interesting  and  clever 
arrangements  which  the  works  contain  ;  many  of  these  we  have  been 
forced  to  pass  over  without  mention,  but  all  are  devised  to  ensure  that 
high  standard  of  excellence  and  uniformity  which  their  products  possess. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  PICTURE-MAKING. 

[North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.] 

When  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  friend  of  a  President  of  a  Society 
and  in  a  weak  moment  succumbs  to  his  flattering  pressure  to  read  a  paper 
before  his  Society  ;  and  when,  further,  the  President,  out  of  his  abundance, 
gives  him  a  week  to  settle  upon  a  title,  it  is  then  that  the  lecturer,  in  the 
desperation  of  the  crisis,  is  tempted  to  welcome  the  firsFphrase  that  enters 
his  head  provided  it  has  the  ring  and  style  of  the  usual  lecture  title,  and 
he  does  so  with  the  vaguest  possible  notions  of  what  he  is  to  talk  about, 
and  with  little  hope  of  being  able  to  justify  the  title  at  all.  So  things 
happened  in  the  case  of  your  dutiful  servant,  who  was  stared  in  the  face  by 
the  consciousness  that  he  knew  nothing  about  photography— a  fact  that 
will  need  no  special  demonstration  to-night— and  recognised  that,  if  any¬ 
thing  he  could  say  to-night  be  worth  the  hearing,  it  could  only  be  a  state¬ 
ment  of  those  few  truths  which  hard  work,  failure,  and  repeated  effort 
have  formalised  into  mental  furniture,  so  to  speak.  Certain  of  these  two 
facts,  he  fell  at  once  upon  “  Picture-making,”  there  being  nowhere  else  to 
fall.  I  am  bold  enough  to  say  that,  provided  I  stick  to  my  last,  there 
may  be  no  great  disadvantage  in  being  only  an  admirer  of  photographs, 
and  not  a  maker  of  them.  You  will  think  it  not  modest  of  me  to  say  such 
a  thing  ;  but,  then,  I  do  not  glory  in  membership  of  this  Society,  and  so 
its  great  virtue  has  not  possessed  me.  Some  months  back,  the  Society 
heaped  hospitality  upon  me  at  an  evening  meal  in  Holborn,  the  sweet 
flavour  of  which,  like  Macbeth’s  amen,  still  sticks  in  my  throat.  On  that 
occasion  I  learned  how  fine  a  thing  it  was  to  be  a  photographer,  and  be 
possessed  of  the  great  virtue  which  on  that'night  enveloped  every  speaker 
and  was  known  by  the  name  of  N.  M.  Modesty.  My  modesty,  if  I  have 
any  at  all,  is  not,  I  fear,  of  the  N.  M.  order ;  therefore,  am  I  so  bold  as 
to  say  that,  for  our  purposeg  this  evening,  there  is  no  disadvantage  in  my 
being  quite  ignorant  of  the  mysteries  of  the  photographic  art? 

There  are  numberless  ways  in  which  the  inborn  talent  of  every  photo¬ 
grapher  may  find  demonstration  ;  but,  primarily,  they  divide  themselves 
into  three — the  scientific,  the  commercial,  and  the  artistic.  Perhaps  the 
scientific  progress  and  uses  of  (the  camera  in  late  years  give  the  most 
cause  for  wonder  and  appreciation.  The  realm  of  science  is  yet  a  new 
field,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  future  may  show  that  photography  will 
have  done  more  than  any  other  agent  in  unlocking  the  countless  portals 
of  Nature’s  marvels  and  secrets,  and  giving  those  marvels  and  secrets  forth 
to  the  world  in  a  widespread  way  undreamed  of  in  old  days. 

In  the  commercialufield,  photography  goes  by  leaps  and  bounds  even  at 
this  day,  and  it  is  no  great  draught  upon  the  imagination  to  picture  to  our¬ 
selves  that,  by  payment  of  some  small  fee,  no  larger  than  we  now  pay  for 
i  he  Daily  Graphic ,  that  latest  achievement  which  the  camera  has  made 
possible,  some  great  development  of  kinematography  for  instance,  may 


show  to  the  world  absolute  reproductions  all  alive  of  battles,  public 
ceremonies,  or  what  not,  as  they  occur  day  by  day.  In  fact,  there  seemB 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  photography,  scientifically  or 
commercially.  But,  artistically,  when  we  come  to  that  phase  of  it,  we 
find  a  thing  so  different  as  to  be  almost  another  pursuit  entirely.  For 
let  us  understand  that  the  artistic  aspects  of  photography,  aB  I  shall1 
define  them  to-night,  preclude  all  technical  questions  and  considerations  : 
these  may  have  distinct  bearings,  but  I  am  powerless  to  discuss  them," 
and  shall  deal  only  with  the  finished  results,  the  picture  ;  for,  although 
the  science  of  photography  may  perhaps  help  the  attainment  of  such 
artistic  results  as  might  be  thought  desirable,  yet  the  demands  of  art 
must  first  be  established,  in  order  that  science  may  be  directed  towards 
them.  Then,  when  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  demands  of  art  alone,  we 
begin  to  understand  why  artistic  photography  is  such  a  different  thing  to 
that  of  other  kinds.  Thinking  for  a  moment  of  science  and  commerce 
as  we  are  now  using  the  terms,  it  is  borne  in  upon  our  minds  that  their 
highest  successes  are  high-water  marks,  so  to  speak,  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  curiosity  and  cupidity  respectively.  This  is  perhaps  a  reck¬ 
less  summing  up  ;  but,  at  best,  it  represents  the  case  broadly.  Now,  art 
is  a  little  thing  ready-made  in  each  man’s  breast  in  a  more  or  less  degree, 
mostly  less. 

The  struggle  for  existence  does  not  call  it  forth,  the  adulation  of 
the  mass  only  degrades  it.  It  is  simply  passion  and  emotion  ;  technique 
scarcely  counts,  apparatus  goes  for  nothing,  the  pressure  in  this  case 
comes  from  within,  and  that  makes  the  difference.  But  all  these 
conditions  of  art  have  existed  unchanged  for  ages,  and  so  we  find 
that  art  existed  ages  ago  as  good  as  any  to  be  seen  to-day.  Should 
we  expect  to  find  more  of  it  in  the  future  than  has  been  in  the 
past?  And  now  for  the  culminating  question,  Does  the  camera 
promise  us  more  ?  It  would  seem  that  the  field  of  art  is  already 
overtrodden,  and  that  the  camera  will  scarcely  find  a  patch  of  virgin  soil. 
We  are  stopped  by  the  high  boundary  wall  of  limitations  in  photography 
so  soon  as  we  think  to  walk  as  far  afield  as  did  Ruysdael,  Constable,  and 
Turner,  for  the  very  reason  that  art  is  not  an  exact  science,  that  it  finds 
its  sustenance  in  the  passions  and  emotions  of  men  rather  than  in  their 
intellectual  activity  or  in  their  experiments  and  calculations.  For  this 
reason  is  it  like  an  old  sweet  tale  which  has  been  told  and  retold  in  a 
thousand  ways  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  teller,  but  never  by  any 
chance  altered  or  extended  without  ceasing  to  he  what  it  is. 

Zola  very  finely  described  Art  as  Nature  seen  through  temperament. 
That  being  so,  why  do  not  the  countless  devotees  of  palette  and  brush., 
though  they  paint  on  and  strive  to  be  original  and  see  something  freshly., 
in  the  long  run  see  more  than  did  Ruysdael,  Constable,  or  Turner,  when 
they  walked  the  fields?  They  look  at  the  same  old, nature,  although  it 
be  through  their  own  temperaments,  and  men  may  follow  with  cameras- 
and  meet  with  marvellous  success,  as  we  know  they  do ;  but  they  will 
not  achieve  more.  Nobody  for  a  moment  expects  that  they  will.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  can  never  achieve  so  much,  and  for  this  reason. 

The  indefinable  charm  and  fascination  of  a  fine  picture  arises,  not  so 
much  from  the  natural  scene  which  was  its  model,  as  from  the  something 

which  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  actual  process  of  painting _ 

something  that  emanates  from  the  artist,  and  makes  him  render  the 
natural  scene  just  so,  and  not  just  so..  It  is  the  temperament  we  have 
spoken  of.  It  is  not  the  correctness  of  portrayal,  which  may  be  absolutely 
correct  or  otherwise.  If  it  were  that  correctness,  possibly  the  camera 
would  have  a  good  chance ;  but  it  is  the  temperament  through  which 
nature  is  seen,  and  what  I  may  ask  is  the  temperament  of  a  camera  ? 
The  finest  artistic  temperament  is  displayed  willy-nilly  by  the  artist,  and 
he  is  only  conscious  of  it  by  the  struggle  that  goes  on  in  his  brain,  and 
the  absolute  concentration  of  his  energies,  which  in  a  physique  not 
robust  may  cause  a  palpable  fatigue.  It  is  bred  by  love  of  Nature,  and  a- 
constant  observation  of  her  face,  through  all  its  smiles  and  tears,  its- 
frowns  and  sweetness.  Every  observation  and  experience  of  the  artistic 
t  mind  is  stored  up,  we  don’t  know  where  ;  and  the  more  that  is  amassed 
the  more  is  the  mind  tempered.  When  a  picture  is  painted,  all  this 
stored-up  richness  plays  its  part,  the  painter’s  mind  is  permeated  by  it, 
and  the  work  duly  affected.  Unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  minds  less 
receptive,  less  subtle  in  action,  or  warped  by  commercial  and  other 
influences,  the  temperament  is  impaired,  the  stored-up  experiences 
crystallise  into  cheap  mannerisms  and  tricks  which  are  used  for  the 
speedy  production  of  work,  the  obvious  and  catch-penny  effects  and 
other  degradations  only  too  prevalent.  From  one  pole  to  the  other, 
however,  there  is  a  highly  graduated  scale  of  work.  Some  of  the  finest 
landscapes  never  had  an  actual  counterpart  in  Nature  at  all,  but  have- 
been  entirely  the  output  of  these  stored-up  feelings,  sensations  and  facts. 
Flow  different  is  this  state  of  things  from  that  of  the  photographer,  who-1 
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has  to  take  what  is  put  before  him,  and  who,  in  addition,  has  to  deal 
with  the  endless  faults  of  the  lens,  which  won’t  see  things  as  they  should 
be  seen — to  wit,  the  defects  of  focus,  undue  sharpness  or  indistinctness 
of  definition,  violent  ranges  of  definition,  unequal  definition  and  lighting 
abnormal  perspective,  astigmatism  (spheres  seen  as  egg  shapes,  and 
other  similar  atrocities),  distorted  perpendiculars,  halation,  and  so  on 
and  so  on,  not  to  mention  the  further  vagaries  of  toning  and  printing. 

Now,  we  all  agree  that  artistic  photography  makes  no  effort  to  pose  as 
painting,  and  I  will  not  add  a  quack  to  the  cackle  already  heard  upon  the 
subject  of  palette  versus  negative  ;  but  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  say 
that,  as  Art  is  Nature  seen  through  temperament,  and  that  as  the  tempe¬ 
rament  of  the  camera,  if  it  have  one  at  all,  is  a  somewhat  perverted  one, 
it  follows  that  what  artistic  feeling  there  is  in  a  photograph  must  be  largely 
due  to  the  photographer  himself,  and  that  such  a  fact  places  both  artist 
and  photographer  on  an  equal  footing  where  they  had  much  better  shake 
each  other’s  hands  than  kick  each  other’s  shins,  and,  for  my  part,  see 
here  no  difference  between  them.  There  is  nothing  fresh  to  be  discovered 
in  the  face  of  Nature,  each  commonly  do  their  best  to  preserve  her  smiles 
less  clumsily,  and  this  is  the  end  of  all  landscape  art. 

It  will  always  be  found  that  the  uninitiated,  although  quite  prompt  at 
expressing  a  preference  for  one  picture  before  another,  can  never  give  a 
reason  for  their  so  doing;  i.e.,  apart  from  mere  points  of  subject,  associ¬ 
ation,  sentiment,  or  such  non-technical  considerations.  A  more  highly 
analytic  or  introspective  spectator  may  be  able  to  do  so,  and  will  perhaps 
express  a  preference  much  more  forcibly;  he  may  say,  “  I  don’t  like  that 
corner,”  or  “That  tree  seems  awkward,”  or  “  That  piece  from  the  house  to 
the  shore  is  lovely,”  but  beyond  such  generalisations  he  will  be  unable  to 
go,  and  to  find  a  cause  for  his  likes  and  dislikes  will  be  out  of  his  power. 
The  trained  mind  alone  is  able  to  make  a  diagnosis,  which  it  does  by  the 
help  of  certain  standards  or  canons  already  fixed  in  the  mind  by  the  course 
of  training  through  which  it  has  passed.  It  finds  that  the  displeasing 
part  of  the  picture  violates  one  or  more  of  these  canons,  and  that  part 
which  gives  delight  does  so  because  it  coincides  with  preconceived  ideas 
as  to  what  is  most  beautiful  in  this  or  that  direction.  It  is,  therefore) 
obvious  that  the  duty  of  every  one  who  wishes  to  make  fine  pictures  is  to 
come  to  some  knowledge  of  these  canons  and  laws  and  how  they  should 
be  applied.  He  will  do  this  best  by  studying  the  finest  works  of  art,  and 
trying  to  find  reasons  for  his  preferences  ;  he  will  do  it  still,  but  less  well, 
by  reading  books  on  the  subject ;  and  least  well  of  all  by  hearing  lectures- 
In  most  books  it  will  be  found  that  these  laws  are  tabulated  in  a  very 
precise  and  methodical  way ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  principles 
which  give  rise  to  them  can  be  found  running  through  all  branches  and 
phases  of  art.  For  instance,  gradation  may  be  made  as  much  a  matter 
of  form  as  of  tone,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  massing,  contrast,  balance, 
repetition,  and  all  the  others.  But,  as,  however,  they  can  only  be  talked 
of  one  at  a  time,  maybe  there  is  no  help  for  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  in  a  photograph  is  composition, 
which  may  be  defined  as  the  disposition  of  the  elements  of  a  picture  to 
the  best  advantage  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole.  There  is 
composition  of  line  and  composition  of  mass,  but  in  landscape  art  the 
difference  between  the  two  is  not  very  marked,  although  in  ornament, 
for  instance,  there  is  a  very  strongly  marked  difference.  Not  much  is  to 
be  gained  at  this  moment  in  carefully  dividing  the  subject  into  headings 
and  sub-headings  ;  but,  roughly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  art  of  compo¬ 
sition  embraces  several  principles,  amongst  which  I  may  mention  flow  of 
line,  massing,  balance,  repetition,  even  distribution  and  contrast.  Many 
of  these  it  is  possible  to  have  in  one  and  the  same  picture.  The  principle 
of  even  distribution  is  usually  only  applied  to  ornamental  art.  An 
ordinary  chess-board  or  a  diaper  pattern  is  sufficient  instance  of  it,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  method  has  no  great  place  in  landscape  art. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  show  you  a  view  which  is  strongly  dominated  by  this 
principle,  and  you  will  see  that  its  power  is  to  give  quietness,  modesty, 
and  tenderness  to  a  view.  This  is  a  scene  of  Redlands  Woods,  taken 
by  my  good  friend,  Mr.  F.  H.  Evans,  who  has  been  kind  enough  to 
lend  a  score  of  slides  for  our  purpose  to-night.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  leaves  on  the  trees  and  on  the  ground  are  so  equal  in  scale  and  tone, 
owing  to  the  diffused  lighting,  that  only  the  larger  boughs  and  the  ivy 
on  the  trunks  tell  at  all  in  any  strength. 

Of  course  these  strong  portions  and  the  delightful  detail  are  the  saving 
of  the  picture,  and  go  to  make  its  charm.  A  modern  black-and-white 
artist,  working  in  wash,  and  therefore  shirking  all  the  small  drawing,  as 
they  do  nowadays,  would  be  hopelessly  tame  and  weak  with  such  a 
treatment.  This  slide  is  parenthetically  shown,  however,  as  an  exception 
to  the  rule  that  even  distribution  is  not  often  found  in  landscape  art.  I 
should  prefer  to  start  with  the  principle  of  unity,  or  singleness  of  subject, 
as  we  may  call  it. 


A  picture  should  have  something  to  say ;  but  it  should  not  say  too 
many  things.  It  is  usual  with  beginners  in  art  to  stumble  upon  the  side 
of  putting  too  many  interests  into  their  work.  When  an  idea,  a  motive, 
a  theme — call  it  what  you  will — has  been  decided  upon  for  the  subject  of 
a  picture,  we  shall  not  do  wrong  in  giving  it  every  chance  and  every 
square  inch  of  room  that  it  demands  for  its  support.  The  spectator  will 
not  trouble  to  hear  a  very  long  tale,  and,  if  we  give  him  a  dozen  incidents 
all  of  equal  importance,  he  will  be  impressed  by  none.  His  attention, 
refuses  to  divide  itself  up  over,  it  may  be,  a  house,  a  tree,  a  mountain,  a 
stream,  a  horse,  a  cart,  children  playing,  clouds  towering,  birds  flying, 
and  so  on,  and  so  on,  each  of  which  clamours  as  loudly  as  another.. 
Something  should  be  allowed  a  first  place.  Supposing  it  to  be  the  house, 
then  all  the  other  items  can  be  included,  if  necessary,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  the  spectator  need  not  notice  them  unless  he  likes  ;  but  he  must  be 
made  to  see  the  house.  Here  is  a  very  rough  print  of  John  Sell  Cotman's 
famous  water-colour,  The  Draining  Mill,  Lincolnshire. 

The  impressiveness  of  this  wonderfully  dignified  work  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  picture  of  the  mill  pure  and  simple,  all  else  there  is  in 
the  picture  only  working  towards  the  one  effect,  which  the  mill  initiates. 
The  bank  of  the  pool  is  very  simply  massed  together  with  the  mill,  and 
thus  not  only  supports  it,  but  becomes  a  part  of  it.  The  pool,  while 
giving  in  a  romantic  way  an  echo  of  the  sky,  at  the  same  time  repeats- 
the  story  of  the  mill  in  its  reflections.  As  for  distracting  elements,  there 
are  none.  The  next  illustration  is  another  mill,  this  time  by  David  Ccx. 
The  same  simplicity  is  here.  There  is  no  absorbing  interest  anywhere 
but  in  the  windmill.  The  sky  is  so  quiet  as  to  be  almost  flat,  the  foie- 
ground,  mid-distance,  and  distance  are  also  broad  and  flat,  which  is  to 
say  even  in  tone  ;  and  nothing  in  them  is  strongly  made  out.  I  would, 
also  draw  ybur  attention  to  the  horizontal  composition  of  these  parts,  by 
which  the  vertical  lines  of  the  mill  gam  a  dignity  and  importance,  two- 
qualities  which  would  be  the  sum  of  an  ordinary  person’s  after-impression, 
supposing  him  not  to  have  seen  the  work  before.  Yet  another  mill,  this 
time  by  a  photographer,  and,  moreover,  by  your  esteemed  member,  Mr. 
Samuel  Wall.  The  simplicity,  dignity,  and  charm  of  this  very  lovely 
composition  are  due  to  exactly  the  same  principles  as  are  those  of  the 
two  prints  you  have  just  seen.  Yet  it  must  not  be  thought  that  wind¬ 
mills  alone  supply  these  necessary  qualities.  I  was  tempted  to  include 
this  elide  because  it  composes  so  well — the  foreground,  the  boats,  the 
distance,  and  sky,  all  being  beautifully  in  harmony ;  and  I  also  wish 
you  to  appreciate  how  much  of  Cotman  and  Cox  there  is  in  your  fellow- 
worker,  Mr.  Wall.  Nevertheless,  windmills  usually  make  dignified 
subjects,  by  reason  of  their  exposed  position. 

Now,  we  have  another  picture  by  the  same  worker,  taken  one  day  when 
he  was  antagonistic  to  Cotman  and  Cox.  It  has  numberless  fine  points, 
which  we  will  not  dwell  upon  now,  for  I  show  it  on  account  of  its  one 
unsatisfactory  point,  the  divided  interest  of  its  composition.  As  it  stande 
there  is  enough  material  for  two  pictures/ and  the  eye  jumps  from  the 
house  to  the  bridge,  and  back  again,  and  finds  no  place  to  settle  happily. 
It  will  be  found  that  all  the  styles  of  composition  and  all  laws  of  picture¬ 
making  can  be  made  to  serve  this  important  end  —  unity  of  interest. 
Given  a  motive  or  theme,  and  we  can  make  lines  to  lead  the  eye  to  it, 
masses  to  support  it,  reflections  to  echo  it,  gradation  to  lead  up  to  it, 
contrasts  to  enforce  it,  and  so  on  in  endless  resource.  In  a  moment  we 
shall  have  a  slide  (which  you  have  seen  before),  made  by  another  good 
friend  of  mine,  your  worthy  President.  But  first  I  ought  to  say  that 
these  slides  are  lent  to-night  simply  to  help  the  coherence  of  my  remarks, 
the  owners  do  not  regard  all  of  them  as  triumphs  in  photography  or 
slide-making,  and  I  do  not  court  your  criticism  in  regard  to  them.  What 
remarks  I  may  make  apply  to  matters  entirely  outside  photographic 
technicalities,  and  outside  matters  of  taste  also,  upon  which  there  can  be 
no  disputation. 

In  looking  at  photographs  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  mere 
luck  can  make  or  mar.  There  is  no  persuading  or  liberty  taken  as  there 
is  in  sketching.  If  there  is  luck  and  you  know  the  moment  to  seize  it,  a 
really  fine  thing  may  be  ready  to  hand  ;  but  without  such  luck  you  are 
courting  doubtful  success,  if  not  failure. 

Now  look  at  this  picture.  First  of  all,  there  is  unity  of  interests,  about 
which  I  have  been  preaching,  fairly  kept,  the  arch  is  evidently  the  chief 
motive,  it  is  larger  than  anything  else ;  it  has  the  important  place  in  the 
composition  and  is  strongest  in  colour.  Very  well,  the  eye  goes  there 
first,  and  takes  it  all  in  ;  but  here  is  the  misfortune,  it  is  so  quickly  satisfied 
that  it  leaves  the  arch  at  once  and  wanders  down  the  stones  of  the  brook, 
ivhich  it  likes  much  better,  for  in  them  there  is  more  variety  and  richness 
and  much  more  interest.  But  the  deep  black  of  the  arch  call  the  eye 
back  again  so  lustily  that  back  it  goes  conecience-striken,  this  time  it 
may  discover  the  branches  and  twigs  across  the  portion  in  the  shadow 
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and  may  stop  a  little  longer,  All  this  can  mean  nothing  but  the  arch 
is  “  doing  the  heavy,”  if  you  will  allow  me  so  much  slang,  under  false 
pretences  ;  and  really  there  is  nothing  very  absorbing  about  it  in  spite  of 
the  prominence  it  takes.  Probably  the  artist  himself  felt  this,  for  I  will 
show  you  another  view  where  the  interest  is  transferred  to  the  boulders. 
But  first  let  me  point  out  another  piece  of  ill  luck,  which  is,  that  the  two 
trees  to  the  right  and  the  two  nearer  edges  of  the  arch  are  all  nearly 
equidistant ;  that  they  make  right  angles  with  the  top  of  the  wall,  which 
is  itself  a  decided  horizontal  line.  These  points  refer  to  principles  which 
will  be  reverted  to  later. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  next  slide.  Here  is  the  same  subject  making  a 
very  beautiful  picture.  The  water  rushing  over  the  boulders  becomes  the 
chief  object  of  interest.  They  have  the  highest  light  and  the  deepest 
shades.  The  arch  being  now  smaller  and  further  away  has  become 
secondary,  but  is,  nevertheless,  more  interesting  than  it  was  before,  and 
yet  it  does  not  detract  from  the  water  and  boulders,  for  its  softened  tones 
echo  those  of  the  foreground  while  they  give  a  richer  spot  to  the  mid¬ 
distance.  The  equidistance  of  the  vertical  elements  is  not  so  marked, 
the  horizontal  wall  has  gained  a  dip  somehow  in  the  centre,  while 
its  edge  has  become  softer  in  quality ;  and  lastly,  the  extreme  distance 
has  a  finer  character.  All  these  improvements  are  the  outcome  of  a 
better  selection ;  and  selection  is  the  photographer’s  only  substitute  for 
the  painter’s  licence  of  omitting,  inventing,  and  altering. 

F.  Colin  Tilney. 

(To  he  continued.) 

- - 

FRIESE  GREENE’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  RAPID  PRINTING  BY 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  Mr.  Friese  Greene’s  improvements 
in  the  production  of  prints  by  photography,  and  in  apparatus  for  the 
purpose . — 

“  I  print  successively  by  means  of  photography  a  number  of  impressions 
from  the  same  photographic  or  other  negative,  or  from  the  same  series 
of  negatives,  upon  a  continuous  band  of  sensitised  paper  or  other  sensitised 
material,  as  this  is  caused  to  travel  continuously  in  contact  with  a  trans¬ 
lucent  cylinder  which  bears  or  carries  the  negative  or  negatives,  the  said 
cylinder  being  lighted  internally,  preferably  by  one  or  more  incandescing 
electric  lamps. 

“  In  carrying  out  the  invention,  when  the  negative  or  negatives  employed 
are  photographic  negatives,  I  use  negatives  which  have  been  taken  upon  a 
flexible  translucent  material  such  as  a  thin  sheet  of  celluloid,  and  I  place 
this  sheet  upon  a  supporting  cylinder  of  glass  in  such  manner  that  the 
sheet  bearing  the  negative  or  series  of  negatives  surrounds  the  cylinder. 
"Within  this  cylinder  I  place  one  or  more  lamps.  Over  or  under  the 
cylinder,  and  in  contact  with  the  celluloid  sheet  thereon,  I  carry  a  band  of 
sensitised  material  from  a  roll  or  otherwise,  this  band  being  so  guided 
that  there  is  always  a  part,  say;  several  inches,  of  its  length  in  contact 
with  the  celluloid  sheet  and  this  part  of  the  band  being  maintained  taut. 
Rotary  motion  is  given  to  the  cylinder  and  forward  motion  at  the  same 
surface  speed  to  the  band  with  the  result  that  every  section  of  the  band 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  has  printed  upon  it  by  means 
of  the  light  a  positive  impression  from  the  negative  or  negatives  on  the 
cylinder,  the  same  picture  or  pictures  being  produced  upon  every  suc¬ 
cessive  section  of  the  band.  On  leaving  the  cylinder  the  band  is  carried 
to  and  through  fixing  and  developing  baths  ;  or,  if  it  be  required  to  print 
upon  both  sides  of  the  band,  it  goes  from  the  first  cylinder  to  a  second  and 
similar  cylinder,  where  it  is  printed  in  like  manner  upon  its  second  side  ; 
it  then  passes  on  to  the  fixing  and  developing  baths. 

“When  the  negatives  employed  are  not  photographic  negatives,  they 
may,  for  example,  be  transparencies  or  sheets  having  the  parts  that  do 
not  constitute  the  design  in  black,  red,  or  other  non-actinic  colour,  and 
the  other  parts,  that  is  to  say,  the  design  transparent,  or  vice  versa. 

“It  is  not  essential  to  employ  the  glass  cylinder  described  if  the 
sheet  that  bears  the  negative  or  negatives  is  strong  enough  to  be  self- 
supporting.” 


NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Some  time  ago,  we  were  enabled  to  inform  our  readers  that  a  movement 
was  on  foot  in  Glasgow  and  the  surrounding  district  with  the  view  of 
having  another  International  Photographic  Exhibition  on  similar  lines  to 
the  one  held  in  Glasgow  during  the  autumn  of  1891,  and  which  proved 
such  a  big  success  for  its  promoters. 

No  doubt  the  Exhibition  would  have  been  held  this  autumn,  but  it  was 
found  that  several  circumstances  stood  in  the  way  of  arranging  for  such, 
the  chief  of  these  being  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  Fine  Art 
Institute  in  Sauchiehall-street,  which  was  secured  a  long  time  ago  for  the 
autumn  months  for  the  Burns  Exhibition. 

We  are  pleased,  however,  to  be  able  to  state  that  all  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  securing  these  fine  rooms  for  the  autumn  of  1897  have  been  over¬ 


come,  and  that  Mr.  Goodwin,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Gla^ow 
and  West  of  Scotland  Association,  has  signed  a  contract  for  the  entire 
Institute’s  accommodation  during  the  months  of  September  and  October 
of  next  year. 

This  scheme  will  be  carried  out  with  much  vigour,  and  amateurs  and 
professionals,  both  north  and  soutli  of  the  Tweed,  should  keep  the  autumn 
of  1897  in  view,  considering  the  importance  of  this  event. 

Fifteen  thousand  persons  visited  the  Corporation  Camphill  Exh.bitiou 
during  the  first  ten  days  of  its  opening. 
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***  In  this  column  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  print  questions  that  may  he 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  use 
with  the  view  of  diciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 


Image  in  Chromate  of  Silver. — Chromatic  writes :  “Is  there- 
any  method  bv  which  I  can  convert  an  ordinary  silver-image¬ 
negative  or  positive  (untoned)  into  chromate  of  silver?  I  want, 
to  utilise  the  colour  of  the  silver  salt  for  transparencies  ami 
positives  of  a  particular  class  of  subjects.” 

Storing  Negatives  (To  “  Cimex”). — Put  a  little  varnish  (if  tacky,, 
so  much  the  better)  on  the  spare  part  of  the  negative.  When, 
nearly  dry,  press  on  the  label.  But  why  not  write  on  the  face 
what  you  require  with  a  lead  pencil  ?  This  will  show  suffi¬ 
ciently,  and  cannot  be  rubbed  off.  Or  you  can  scratch  it  neatly 
with  a  strong  pin,  showing  clear  lettering. — W.  G. 

Cement  for  Glass  and  Paper. — In  reply  to  the  query  of  “  Cimex 
in  The  Inquirer  column  of  last  week’s  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  I  may  say  that  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  make 
negative  labels  of  albumenised  (unsensitised,  of  course)  paper, 
sticking  them  on  to  the  film  side  of  the  negatives  by  simply 
wetting  the  albumen.  They  should  be  put  on  before  varnishing,, 
the  latter  operation  giving  them  greater  durability. — Drink- 
water  Butt. 

Wet  Plates  and  Alkaline  Development. — J.  B.  writes :  “  In 
connexion  with  the  query  on  this  subject  last  week,  I  have  for  a 
long  time  employed  ferrous  oxalate  in  the  intensification  of  wet 
plates,  and  I  find  it  decidedly  superior  to  pyro  or  any  other  form 
of  alkaline  development.  There  is  less  tendency  to  the  fault 
complained  of  by  your  correspondent,  viz.,  stain  from  insufficient- 
washing,  it  gives  greater  density,  and  a  colour  that  more  nearly 
resembles  ordinary  silver  development.  In  order  to  get  the  full 
effect,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  application  for  some  time, 
as  the  image  formed  by  the  first  development  seems  to  hinder 
the  penetration  of  the  intensifier.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  densitv  increases  in  drying  more  than  is  the  case 
with  pyro  and  silver.” 

Wet  Plates  and  Alkaline  Development. — In  reply  to  “A 
Beginner  in  Wet-plate  Work,”  may  I  add  to  what  was  said  last 
week  that  his  failure  is,  without  doubt,  due  to  insufficient 
washing.  There  are  several  methods  besides  the  special  use  of 
a  solution  of  salt  by  which  the  last  traces  of  silver  can  be  con¬ 
verted,  but  perhaps  the  simplest  is  to  apply  the  pyro  (or  other 
reducer)  and  the  bromide  to  the  plates  before  adding  the  alkali, 
in  which  case  any  trace  of  free  silver  is  converted  into  bromide. 
It  is  the  silver  and  alkali  that  react  upon  one  another,  not  the 
pyro  and  silver,  as  plain  pyro  can  be  applied  to  a  film  containing 
decided  traces  of  silver.  The  addition  of  a  few  grains  of  nitrate- 
of  ammonia  to  the  developer  will  prevent  the  mutual  reaction 
referred  to,  and  at  the  same  time  act  as  a  restrainer  of  develop¬ 
ment. — Syntax. 
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•Cement  for  Labels  (To  “Cimex”). — If  your  correspondent  will  try 
the  simple  plan  of  adding  a  little  loaf  sugar  or  a  few  drops  of 
glycerine  to  the  adhesive,  I  think  he  will  find  his  difficulties  dis¬ 
appear.  The  cause  of  the  labels  becoming  detached  is  that  the 
mountant,  whether  paste,  gum,  or  gelatine,  becomes  too  dry  and 
brittle,  and  then  loses  its  attachment  for  the  glass,  though  good 
paste  does  not  usually  exhibit  this  weakness.  The  sugar  or 
glycerine  supplies  sufficient  hygroscopic  matter  to  prevent  the 
state  of  excessive  dryness,  and  preserves  the  adhesion  of  the 
labels.  If  “  Cimex  ”  lives  anywhere  near  a  bookbinder  or  a 
shoemaker,  either  will  supply  him  with  a  paste  that  answers 
admirably  for  such  work  as  he  speaks  of,  but  I  should  not  advise 
him  to  mount  photographs  with  it. — W.  L.  Brown. 

Cement  for  Glass  and  Labels  (To  “ Cimex”). — Pharmacist 
writes :  “  If  ‘  Cimex  ’  wants  a  good  and  reliable  cement  for 
labels,  I  will  give  him  a  recipe  I  have  used  for  many  years,  and 
which  I  have  occasionally  employed  for  mounting  photographs, 
my  only  reason  for  not  so  employing  it  regularly  being  that  it 
necessitated  being  used  warm;  and,  besides,  the  prints  are  very 
difficult  to  remove  if  not  placed  in  proper  position  on  the  mount 
at  first  attempt.  Let  him  procure  at  any  chemist’s  an  ounce  or 
two  of  gelatine  lozenges — not  the  glycerine  jujubes,  though  I 
dare  say  these  would  answer,  but  the  old-fashioned  round,  flat 
lozenges.  Cover  these  with  cold  water,  and  allow  to  soak  for 
some  hours  ;  then  dissolve  by  heat  and  thin  to  a  convenient 
consistency.  It  requires  liquefying  by  heat  before  use,  and  will 
keep  indefinitely,  owing  to  the  sugar  and  flavouring  the  lozenges 
contain.” 

Cleaning  off  Old  Neg  atives. — At  the  risk  of  overdoing  the  advice 
to  W.  Howard  re  cleaning  old  negatives,  a  simpler  and  cheaper 
plan  than  any  yet  published  is  as  follows  (this  may  be  of  use  to 
others  as  well) : — Put  some  washing  soda  into  a  saucepan  of 
water;  make  it  boil.  While  heating,  take  a  pan  and  place  a 
negative  in  it  film  uppermost ;  on  it  at  each  end  place  a  match, 
if  you  are  a  smoker,  or  any  other  small  object.  Upon  these  put 
•another  glass,  film  downwards,  leaving  a  space  between.  The 
third  can  go  fiat  on  the  second,  matches  and  plates  as  before, 
•until  the  pan  is  full.  Then  pour  in  your  solution,  hot  and 
•strong.  By  the  time  it  is  cool  enough  to  take  out  the  plates, 
the  film  will  be  detached,  or  may  be  with  the  edge  of  one  of 
plates.  Sometimes  a  very  obstinate  case  requires  a  second  dose. 
Rinse  in  clean  tepid  water.  If  wanted  chemically  clean,  follow 
with  a  washing  of  acidulated  water. — W.  G. 

X  Ray  Work.— Mona.  This  correspondent  writes  a  long  private 
letter  to  Mr.  Watmough  Webster,  asking  for  advice  re  Riintgen 
ray  work,  although  Mr.  Webster  in  his  paper  on  this  subject 
specially  asks  strangers  to  apply  through  the  Journal  if  desir¬ 
ing  information  regarding  this  or  any  of  his  contributions. 
Briefly,  “  Mona’s  ”  focus  vacuum  tube  has  gone  wrong.  It  had 
a  brass  cap  cemented  on  at  one  end,  and  thus  had  gradually 
-.come  loose,  and  the  tube  has  lost  its  power.  “  Mona  ”  wishes  to 
know  if  this  is  a  customary  way  to  construct  these  tubes,  and 
wishes  to  have  Mr.  Hicks’  address  so  as  to  send  the  tube  to  him 
for  repair,  the  maker  ignoring  all  “  Mona’s  ”  letters.— Reply  to 
“  Mona :  ”  You  do  not  say  whether  the  brass  cap  is  essential  to 
closing  the  tube  or  not.  It  is  not  the  usual  way  of  making 
these  tubes  to  seal  an  end  with  a  metal  cap  cemented  to  the 
glass  tube ;  usually  the  tube  is  complete  of  itself,  the  vacuum 
being  made  by  means  of  the  small  projecting  glass  tube  that  is 
seen  as  part  of  these  tubes.  It  has  been  recommended  to 
increase  the  potency  of  the  tube  by  putting  a  metal — tinfoil — 
cap  outside  the  anode.  Perhaps  “  Mona’s  ”  tube  had  the  brass  cap 
padded  for  that  purpose.  If  the  cap  was  needed  for  closing  the 
tube,  the  latter  would,  of  course,  be  destroyed  upon  the  separa¬ 
tion.  The  most  probable  cause  of  the  failing  of  the  tube  is  that 
“  Mona  ”  has  “  sparked  ”  it — a  very  common  occurrence  with 
those  not  used  to  manipulating  vacuum  tubes.  If,  through  one 
•connecting  wire  springing  or  otherwise  coming  in  close 
proximity  to  the  tube  while  the  other  wire  is  connected  with 
an  electrode  of  the  tube,  a  spark  passes  from  wire  to  tube,  the 
latter  is  pierced  with  an  invisible  microscopic  aperture,  and  the 
■atmospheric  air  enters.  “  Mona  ”  will  find  that  a  three-inch 
spark  coil  is  as  low  as  possible  for  doing  quick  work  with. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Hicks’  address  is  8,  9,  and  10,  Hatton-garden,  E  C. 
But  “Mona”  will  find  that  no  one  is  likely  to  repair  a  spoiled 
tube. — G.  Watmough  Webster.  P.S.  “Mona”  may  be  able 
to  improve  the  value  of  his  tube  by  means  of  the  plan  suggested 
by  Mr.  Porter,  which  in  all  probability  the  Editor  may  publish 
uthis  week. — G.  W.  W. 
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Catalogue  Received. 

S.  J.  Levi  &  Co.,  71,  Farringdon-road. 

A  very  comprehensive  catalogue  of  112  pages,  illustrating  a  large 
variety  of  photographic,  stereoscopic,  microscopic,  optical,  and 
electrical  apparatus.  The  trade  in  particular  will  find  the  volume 
extremely  useful  on  account  of  its  completeness,  scarcely  an  item  of 
modern  photographic  requirements  being  denied  mention. 


Views  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  West  Smithfield. 

By  Freeman  Dovaston.  With  Notes  by  E.  A.  Webb. 

London  :  F.  Dovaston,  5,  George-street,  Euston-road. 

On  a  previous  occasion  we  wrote  in  commendatory  terms  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  half-tone  views  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  from  Mr.  Freeman 
Dovaston’s  negatives,  and  the  same  indefatigable  worker  has  in  the 
present  brochure  got  together  a  number  of  similar  reproductions  of 
a  series  of  negatives  of  that  interesting  church,  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great,  West  Smithfield.  Keeping  in  view  the  difficulty  of  photo¬ 
graphing  the  far-from- well-lighted  interiors,  the  views  of  the  choir, 
the  baptistry,  the  tombs,  the  West  door,  the  ambulatories,  and  other 
parts  of  the  church  are  very  well  done,  while  Mr.  Webb's  notes  are 
terse  and  useful,  and  the  brochure  (which  sells  at  Is.  net)  may,  as  a 
whole,  be  commended  to  all  lovers  of  Old  London. 


The  “P.  S.”  Plate  (Actinograpii  No.  80). 

Marion  &  Co.,  Soho- square,  W. 

In  sending  us  for  trial  some  of  their  new  plates — the  “I*.  S." — 
Messrs.  Marion  draw  our  attention  to  their  announcement  that, 
following  the  recommendation  of  the  Speed  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  the  speed  of  these  plates  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Hurter  &  Driffield  method  by  using  the  same  developer 
as  advocated  for  use  in  actual  practice,  viz.,  pyro  and  soda.  We  em¬ 
ployed  pyro  soda  in  the  development  of  the  plates  we  exposed,  our 
experience  of  which  was  entirely  satisfactory.  The  emulsion  is  ex¬ 
quisitely  sensitive,  clean,  and  fine  in  the  green,  and  yields  negatives 
of  a  peculiarly  harmonious  and  well-gradationed  character.  We 
could  not  wish  to  work  with  a  better  or  more  carefully  prepared 
plate,  than  the  “P.  S.” 


The  Elements  of  Stereoscopic  Photography. 

By  C.  F.  Seymour  Rothwell,  F.C.S.  Bradford  :  Percy  Lund  &  Co. 

Mr.  Rothwell  knows  his  subject  well,  and  writes  of  it  very  clearly; 
his  book,  in  fact,  is  well  calculated  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
beginner  in  this  fascinating  branch  of  work.  Alluding  to  the  size  of 
plate  to  be  used,  he  strongly  condemns  a  favourite  size  of  our  own, 
6^  x  4y,  on  the  ground  that  plates  of  that  size  are  difficult  to  obtain. 
“It  has,”  he  says,  “its  chief  advocates  in  people  who  are  interested 
financially  in  the  sale  of  appliances  of  this  size.”  We  have  used  the 
size  for  years  for  stereoscopic  work,  and  have  no  financial  interest  iu 
it,  but  we  occasionally  find  it  convenient  to  use  two  quarter-plates 
instead  of  one  64  x  4j  plate  when  the  latter  does  not  happen  to  be  at 
hand.  For  the  rest,  we  can  thoroughly  recommend  the  book,  merely 
adding,  however,  that  the  author  has  overlooked  mention  of  probably 
the  simplest  method  of  stereoscopic  transparency  making  by  contact, 
viz.,  where  the  negative  is  clamped  in  position  over  an  aperture 
approximating  to  its  own  size,  and  the  transparency  plate  in  the  two 
successive  exposures  is  moved  from  side  to  side. 


Practical  Radiography. 

By  H.  Snowden  Ward.  London:  Dawbarn  &  Ward,  15,  Fan  ingdon-a  venue,  E.C. 

Prefaced  by  a  brief  outline  of  the  electrical  principles  involved  in 
radiography,  we  have  in  Mr.  Snowden  Ward's  ablv  compiled  little 
manual  chapters  on  “How  to  Make  an  Accumulator.”  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Livermore,  and  “  How  to  Make  an  Induction  Coil,"  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Robins.  The  remainder  of  the  book  treats  of  the  electrical  and 
photographic  branches  of  the  main  subject,  and  well  realises  its 
introductory  claim  of  being  of  service  to  photographers  insufficientlr 
acquainted  with  electricity,  electricians  insufficiently  acquainted  with 
photography,  and  surgeons  insufficiently  acquainted  with  both. 
There  are  numerous  illustrations,  and  the  handbook  is  one  of  the 
most  practical  of  the  many  volumes  so  far  called  into  existence  by 
Professor  Rontgen’s  remarkable  paper  and  experiments. 
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Ws  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Mr.  Alexander  Johnston,  F.R.P.S.,  photographer, 
of  Wick,  died  at  Edinburgh  on  June  21. 

The  Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o’clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  July  8.  Members’  Open  Night. 

Up-to-Date. — Physician  of  the  new  school,  after  turning  X  rays  on  patient : 
,c  Your  case  is  a  somewhat  complicated  one.  There  is  a  slight  trouble  with 
your  left  lung,  and  I  observe  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart.  Kindly  hand  me  those  two  sovereigns  in  your  right-hand  trousers 
pocket,  and  I  will  prescribe  for  you.” 

In  the  year  ending  1896,  May  10,  photographs  of  the  sun  were  taken  at 
■Greenwich  with  the  Dallmeyer  photo-heliograph,  mounted  on  the  terrace  roof 
of  the  south  wing  of  the  Physical  Observatory,  on  229  days,  and  of  these  459 
have  been  selected  for  preservation,  besides  fourteen  photographs  with  double 
images  of  the  sun  for  determination  of  zero  of  position  angle. 

Albert  Medal. — The  Albert  Medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  has  been  awarded, 
with  the  approval  of  H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  President  of  the  Society, 
do  Professor  David  Edward  Hughes,  F. R.S.,  “in  recognition  of  the  services  he 
lhas  rendered  to  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce  by  his  numerous  inven¬ 
tions  in  electricity  and  magnetism,  especially  the  printing  telegraph  and  the 
microphone.” 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  alluded  to  the  useful  purpose  photography  had  served  in 
the  coaching  of  the  Yale  crew  in  America.  There  seems  no  earthly  reason 
why  it  should  not  serve  a  still  more  useful  purpose  on  the  turf.  Not  only  at 
the  finish  of  a  race,  but  at  the  other  end  as  well,  it  might  be  brought  into 
requisition.  An  instantaneous  photograph  of  the  start  of  some  races  I  have 
seen  would  make  a  particularly  interesting  study  for  the  handicapper. — The 
Weekly  Sun. 

Failures. — The  following  passage,  from  a  speech  by  Lord  Kelvin,  is  worth 
recording  :  “  One  word  characterises  the  most  strenuous  of  the  efforts  for  the 
advancement  of  science  that  I  have  made  perseveringly  during  fifty-five  years, 
that  word  is  failure.  I  know  no  more  of  electric  and  magnetic  force,  nor  of 
the  relation  between  ether,  electricity,  and  ponderable  matter,  nor  of  chemical 
■affinity,  than  I  knew  and  tried  to  teach  my  students  of  natural  philosophy 
fifty  years  ago  in  my  first  session  as  professor.  Something  of  sadness  must 
come  of  failure ;  but,  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  inborn  necessity  to  make  the 
•effort  brings  with  it  much  of  the  certaminis  gaudia,  and  saves  the  naturalist 
from  being  wholly  miserable,  perhaps  even  allows  him  to  be  fairly  happy,  in 
his  daily  work.  And  what  splendid  compensations  for  philosophical  failures 
we  have  had  in  the  admirable  discoveries  by  observation  and  experiment  on 
the  properties  of  matter,  and  in  the  exquisitely  beneficent  applications  of 
science  to  the  use  of  mankind  with  which  these  fitty  years  have  so  abounded.” 

Society  of  .Arts  Medals. — The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have 
awarded  the  Society’s  silver  medals  to  the  following  readers  of  papers  during 
the  session  1895-6: — W.  J.  Dibdin,  F.C.S..  for  his  paper  on  “Standards  of 
Light ;  ”  A.  J.  Hipkins,  for  his  paper  on  “  The  Standard  for  Musical  Pitch  ;  ” 
A  A.  Campbell  Swinton,  for  his  paper  on  “Pbntgen’s  Photography  of  the 
Invisible;”  Dr.  D.  Morris,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  for  his  paper  on  “  Bahamas  Sisal 
Industry;”  Edward  W.  Badger,  for  his  paper  on  “Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Drying;”  E.  W.  Moir,  M.Inst.C.  E.,  for  his  paper  on  “  Tunnelling  by  Com¬ 
pressed  Air;”  Col.  R.  G.  Woodthorpe,  C.B.,  R.E.,  for  his  paper  on  “The 
Shan  Hills,  their  Peoples  and  Products  ;”  J.  H.  Glass,  C.I.E.,  for  his  paper 
■on  “The  Great  Landslip  at  Gohna,  in  Gurhwal,  and  the  measures  adopted  to 
Prevent  Serious  Loss  of  Life;”  G.  W.  Christison,  for  his  paper  on  “Tea 
Planting  in  Darjeeling;”  Frank  Cundall,  for  his  paper  on  “  Jamaica  in  the 
Past  and  Present;”  G.  Scott  Elliot,  for  his  paper  on  “The  Commercial 
Prospects  of  English  East  Africa  and  British  Central  Africa  ;  ”  Charles  P. 
Valentine,  for  his  paper  on  “The  Colonies  and  the  Supply  of  Dairy  Produce 
and  Products  of  Petite  Culture;”  Gleeson  White,  for  his  paper  on  “The 
Poster  and  its  Artistic  Possibilities;”  William  Burton,  F.C.S.,  for  his  paper 
on  “The  Palette  of  the  Potter ;  ”  George  Simonds,  for  his  paper  on  “  Bronze 
■Casting  in  Europe.” 

A  Question  of  Colour. — At  the  present  time,  when  so  much  is  being  done 
by  way  of  experiment  in  colour  printing  and  straining  after  the  utmost  eSe" 
obtainable  with  the  three  primary  colours,  it  occurs  to  a  studious  mind  that 
the  extreme  fineness  of  the  subdivision  of  these  three  colours  necessitates  as 
cuuch  extreme  care  in  their  interpetation  by  the  printing  press.  It  only  needs 
to  run  through  one  edition  of  such  a  piece  of  colour  work  to  note  the  inequality. 
Where  the  yellow  predominates  ever  so  slightly,  the  effect  in  the  result  is 
crude;  if  the  red  predominates,  then  the  picture  looks  too  fiery,  and,  if  the 
blue  predominates,  too  cold  or  inclined  to  green  or  to  purple,  according  to  its 
relative  value  to  the  other  two  colours.  It  is  to  obviate  this  that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  suitable  shade  of  light  grey  printed  in  conjunction  with  the  three 
primaries  has  the  effect  of  mixing  with  and  binding  together  the  three  raw 
colours.  Heliochrome  inks,  so  called  from  their  being  slightly  neutralised  or 
toned  down  by  the  admixture  of  small  proportions  of  their  complementaries 
(grey)  bring  the  three  raw  colours  into  harmony,  yet  does  this  only  in  relation 
to  each  individual  colour.  Now,  by  printing  on  grey,  obtained  by  mixing  the 
same  three  inks  in  proper  proportion,  the  effect  is  still  further  to  harmonise 
and  bind  together  the  three  colours.  This  principle  is  well  known  in  chromo 
colour  printing.  To  make  a  key  block  and  print  in  black  or  photo  brown  and 
let  the  red,  yellow  and  blue  take  their  chance,  is  to  get  the  coloured-up  photo 
1  look  ip  the  result.  Instead  of  this,  to  get  the  utmost  subdivision  in  three 
primaries,  of  which  the  blue  is  the  most  important,  giving  the  vital  drawing 
of  the  picture,  and  to  print  the  key  block  a  suitable  grey,  is  to  aid  the  blue  in 
its  effect  as  far  as  density,  depth,  and  the  drawing  in  the  picture  are  concerned. 
— Joseph  Scholefield  in  The  Practical  Process  Worker. 
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During  last  year  M.  Flammarion  made  some  interesting  experiments  as  to 
the  effect  of  lights  of  different  colours  upon  vegetable  growth  (Bull.  Sue.  AA. 
France ,  June).  On  July  4,  eight  identical  sensitive  plants,  whiAi  bad  been 
sown  at  the  same  time,  were  selected  for  experiment.  These  were  placed  two 
by  two  in  similarly  constructed  glass  boxes,  of  which  the  sides  were  of  different 
colours,  one  being  red,  one  green,  one  blue,  and  another  of  ordinary  l.  :n 
glass.  All  were  exposed  to  precisely  the  same  meteorological  conditions 
throughout.  The  rates  of  growth  were  as  follows: — 

Red.  Green.  Blue.  White, 

in.  m.  m.  m. 

September  6  .  0  -220  .  0  '090  .  0  '027  .  .  0  045 

„  27  0-345  .  0  150  .  0-027  0-080 

October  22  .  0-420  0T52  .  0027  .  0-100 

Thus,  while  the  plants  exposed  to  blue  light  made  no  progress  whatever,  Him* 
exposed  to  red  increased  their  height  fifteen  times.  The  latter,  moreover, 
acquired  an  extraordinary  degree  of  sensitiveness.  Similar  results,  but  not  so 
strongly  marked,  were  obtained  with  geraniums  and  other  plants.  The  fact 
that  the  plants  exposed  to  white  light  grew  less  rapidly  than  those  which  were 
under  red  glass,  although  receiving  the  same  amount  of  red  radiations,  seems 
to  suggest  that  the  presence  of  blue  light  in  the  former  case  not  only  did  not 
accelerate  the  growth  of  the  plants,  but  actually  retarded  it. 

Royal  Cornwall  Polytfj  hnic  Exhibition.— The  following  are  particulars 
of  the  classes  and  prizes  for  the  photographic  section  : — In  all  cases  state 
whether  the  work  is  professional  or  amateur,  and  name  process  of  production. 
All  work  sent  for  competition  must  have  been  executed  within  eighteen  months 
of  the  date  of  this  Exhibition.  ( 'arte-de-visite  portraits  are  excluded  from 
exhibition,  except  when  illustrating  some  special  process  or  novelty.  All 
enlargements  for  competition  must  be  the  work  of  the  exhibitor.  Information 
respecting  the  photographic  department  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  W.  Brooks, 
Liurel  Villa,  Wray  Park,  Reigate  (member  of  the  General  Committee). 
Professional. — Medals  are  offered  by  the  Society  for  meritorious  productions  in 
the  following  subjects: — Outdoor  photography:  1,  Landscape,  not  less  than 
20  by  16  inches;  2,  Landscape,  12  by  10  inches  and  under;  3,  Genre;  4, 
Architectural  (exterior)  ;  5,  Instantaneous,  including  Marine  ;  6.  Animals  ;  7, 
Enlargements.  Indoor  photography:  1,  Portraits,  not  less  than  20  by  16 
inches  ;  2,  Portraits,  15  by  12  inches,  and  under  ;  3,  Home  Portraiture  ;  4, 
Still  Life,  Flowers,  &c.  ;  5,  Interiors,  Agricultural  or  otherwise  ;  6,  Photo¬ 
micrographs  ;  7,  Englargements.  Amateur. — 1,  Landscapes;  2,  Architectural, 
exterior  or  interior  ;  3,  Hand  camera  work — not  less  than  twelve  examples  ;  4, 
Instantaneous,  including  Marine  ;  5,  Still  Life  ;  6,  Enlargements.  Photo¬ 
graphic  Apparatus. — With  a  view  to  offer  facilities  to  manufacturers  to  bring 
their  specialities  prominently  before  the  public  in  the  West  of  England,  the 
Society  purpose  this  year  to  apportion  space  for  photographic  apparatus  gene¬ 
rally,  including^the  lantern  and  its  appliances. 

Photography  and  the  Royal  Family. — At  the  recent  visit  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  other  Princesses  to  Machynlleth,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  know  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  carrying  her  hand  camera 
about  in  the  Plas  Machynlleth  (the  seat  of  Lady  Londonderry),  taking  chance 
groups  of  the  friends  as  they  talked  or  played  croquet  on  the  lawn.  That  the 
interest  and  amusement  caused  to  Royalty  by  photography  and  photographers 
is  by  no  means  small,  the  following  amusing  incident  will  show  :  There  were 
to  be  two  young  trees  planted  in  the  grounds,  one  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  other  by  the  Princess.  When  the  royal  visitors  had,  with  Lady  London¬ 
derry  and  a  few  friends,  departed  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  planting,  the 
Prince  having  taken  the  spade  in  his  hand,  a  peculiar  noise  was  heard  by 
them.  However,  they  took  no  notice  ;  but,  upon  hearing  the  noise,  “as  of 
the  lower  jaw  of  a  skeleton,”  repeated  several  times,  the  Prince,  Princesses, 
and  the  nobility  collected  made  for  to  discover  the  meaning  of  these  uncanny 
sounds.  Long  and  loud  was  the  laughter  by  all  when  it  was  found  that  Mr. 
B.  Pearce  and  Mr.  Fred  Coop  were  concealed  in  the  adjoining  bushes,  and  that 
it  was  the  snap  of  their  Thornton-Pickard  shutters  which  had  caused  the 
investigation.  The  undaunted  photographers  snapped  off  the  Royalty  when 
laughing  boisterously,  and  highly  amusing  were  the  excellently  successful  groups 
produced  under  such  marked  difficulties — seven  p.m.  The  two  above  photo¬ 
graphers  on  the  same  morning  had  the  honour  of  photographing  the  Royal 
group  at  the  Plas  before  their  temporary  departure  to  Aberystwith  to  open  the 
University  College  of  Wales,  recently  built  there.  Lord  Herbert,  son  of  Lady 
Londonderry,  declared  that  the  group  referred  to  could  not  be  better,  and  that 
it  was  a  perfect  likeness  of  all.  Very  gracious  were  the  royal  visitors  to  the 
photographers,  as  is  further  exemplified  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  station  on 
Saturday  morning,  previous  to  their  departure,  the  Princess  sat  down  in  the 
carriage  again  at  the  request  of  the  photographer,  and  allowed  a  picture  to 
be  taken. 

Edison’s  New  Electric  Ltght. — A  notable  example  of  the  stimulation  of 
invention  by  new  discoveries  is  found  in  the  latest  work  of  Edison  which 
follows  the  discovery  of  Rontgen  and  the  fluoroscope  of  his  own  invention. 
This  latest  invention  is  a  fluorescing  lamp  in  which  is  found  the  promise  of  the 
artificial  light  of  the  future.  The  lamp  appears  to  have  all  the  qualities 
requisite  for  perfect  illumination.  The  light  is  mild,  but  effective  ;  it  is 
diffusive,  like  daylight.  It  gives  off  no  perceptible  heat,  which  latter  quality 
goes  to  show  that  its  economy  has  no  parallel  in  other  kinds  of  artificial 
illumination.  One  form  of  the  lamp  consists  of  a  highly  exhausted  oblong 
glass  bulb,  having  wires  sealed  in  the  ends,  each  wire  being  provided  with  a 
small  plate  inside  the  bulb,  one  of  these  plates  being  inclined,  to  cause  a 
distribution  of  the  rays  over  the  side  of  the  lamp.  The  inner  surface  of  the 
lamp  is  covered  with  a  granular  mineral  substance,  which  is  fused  on  the 
glass,  and  is  highly  fluorescent.  When  the  lamp  is  excited  by  connexion 
with  an  induction  coil,  the  fluorescent  material  becomes  luminous.  Originally 
Edison  used  calcium  tungstate  for  his  fluorescing  material,  but,  by  trial,  he 
found  that  the  vacuum  soon  deteriorated,  and,  alter  a  long  series  of  experi¬ 
ments,  has  discovered  a  fluorescing  material  which  does  not  affect  the  vacuum, 
while  it  has  a  higher  efficiency  than  the  calcium  tungstate.  Mr.  Edison 
thinks  that  the  fluorescing  material  converts  all  of  the  X  rays  into  light.  He 
has  a  theory  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  light  is  produced.  The  crystals  are 
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composed  of  light  and  heavy  particles,  and  the  impact  of  the  waves  produces  a 
stress  in  the  crystals  which  causes  the  emission  of  light.  Mr.  Edison  describes 
these  waves  as  sound  waves,  because  they  differ  in  their  mode  of  vibration 
from  ether  waves.  Their  motion  is  infinitely  more  rapid  than  that  of  sound 
waves,  with  which  we  are  familiar  ;  they  are  comparable  as  regards  velocity 
with  electric  or  light  waves.  As  to  efficiency,  the  fluorescing  lamp  produces 
'light  at  the  rate  of  0'3  of  a  watt  per  candle  power.  When  this  is  compared 
v/ith  3  watts  per  candle  power  for  incandescent  lamps,  and  h  watt  per  candle 
.power  for  arc  lamps,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  must  be  great  economy  in  the 
fluorescing  lamp. — Scientific  American , 

Are  Rontgen  Rays  Polarised  ? — Mr.  J.  William  Gifford  writes  to  Nature : 
“Mr.  L.  Casella  has  made  for  me  a  Crookes’  tube,  having  as  the  anode  a 
platinum  window  sealed  into  the  end  of  the  tube  opposite  the  cathode,  which 
is  the  ordinary  aluminium  disc.  Owing  to  the  glass  sealing,  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  platinum,  about  3  mm.  in  diameter,  is  free  to  act.  The  light 
.from  all  but  this  portion  was  screened  off  by  thick  glass  discs  and  a  brass  disc, 
these  having  each  an  aperture  in  the  centre.  The  result  with  the  fluorescent 
screen  was  at  first  poor,  because  the  vacuum  was  too  low  ;  but,  as  that  got 
.higher,  it  improved,  and  I  was  able  to  electrograph  a  part  of  the  hand  by  the 
rays  given  off  by  this  small  platinum  window  in  fifteen  seconds,  the  plate 
being  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  window.  An  ordinary  focus  tube  takes 
thirty  seconds  to  produce  the  same  effect  under  similar  conditions,  but  gives 
better  definition.  With  the  platinum  window  tube,  though  the  bones  are 
defined  on  the  fluorescent  screen,  there  seems  to  be  too  much  white  light,  and 
the  difference  between  bones  and  flesh  is  less  marked.  The  tilted  platinum  of 
a  focus  tube  apparently  reflects  most  of  the  cathode  rays,  but  transmits  some. 
Compare  the  behaviour  of  the  platinum  in  both  tubes  with  the  action  of  light, 
on  glass.  With  both  glass  and  platinum,  part  of  the  rays  are  transmitted  and 
part  reflected,  the  proportion  varying  with  the  angle  of  incidence  ;  but,  with 
both,  those  rays  which  are  perpendicular  are  apparently  transmitted.  If  the 
glass  be  tilted  at  the  proper  angle,  the  reflected  rays  and  a  small  part  of  the 
transmitted  rays  are  polarised.  Suppose  the  plate  of  glass  in  the  position  of 
the  platinum  window,  and  the  source  of  light  a  luminous  point  within  the 
tube  ;  although  most  of  the  transmitted  light  would  be  radiated  direct  from 
the  luminous  point,  part  would  be  rays  which  had  been  polarised  by  reflection 
from  the  walls  of  the  tube.  The  analogy  would  still  hold  good,  for  we  know 
that,  as  far  as  X  rays  are  concerned,  glass  behaves  very  similarly  to  platinum, 
for  these  rays  are,  under  suitable  conditions,  given  off  by  both.  These  con¬ 
siderations  and  the  appearance  of  microscopic  preparations  containing  bone 
•undecalcified  when  examined  by  low  powers  and  ordinary  light  under  Nicol 
prisms,  lead  me  to  hazard  the  suggestion  that  a  bare  possibility  exists  of  X 
rays  being  polarised  cathode  rays.  Were  this  so,  the  two  kinds  of  X  rays 
described  by  several  observers  would  be  explained,  and  we  should  also  under¬ 
stand  why  those  who  have  tried  to  polarise  these  X  rays  should  have  failed, 
the  rays  being  already  polarised.  If  this  view  is  correct,  extinction  of  the  X 
rays  should  be  caused  by  reflection  from  a  second  platinum  surface  at  the 
proper  angle.  Whether  this  would  succeed  at  atmospheric  pressure  I  know 
«iot ;  the  experiment  should  be  tried  in  vacuo ,  and  a  tube  constructed  specially 
for  the  purpose.  The  window  tube  has,  at  all  events,  proved  that  a  quantity 
of  cathode  rays,  with  some  X  rays,  may  be  transmitted  through  moderately 
thin  platinum  under  these  conditions.” 
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Development.  G.  Swain". 
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LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

<J une  25,  — Mr.  R.  Beckett  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  annual  report  of  the  Committee,  together 
with  the  balance-sheet,  irom  which  it  appeared  that  the  Associatian  was  in  a 
healthy  financial  condition,  with  a  balance  in  hand  of  39/.  odd.  During  the 
year  a  heavy  loss  had  been  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Traill  Taylor,  one  of 
"the  Trustees,  the  vacant  post  being  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  A. 
Haddon,  whose  office  of  Curator  is  now  held  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Grundy.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  removal  from  London,  Mr.  Atkins  has  resigned  the  Recordership, 
and,  in  recognition  of  bis  services,  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member.  The 
Committee  regret  that  Mr.  Henderson’s  offer  of  five  guineas,  coupled  with  a 
similar  amount  from  the  Association,  for  the  most  valuable  papers  read  during 
the  session  had  not  been  responded  to  as  expected,  but  Mr.  Henderson  has 
consented  to  the  sum  being  held  over  for  disposal  on  the  same  lines  at  a  future 
date.  The  Committee  also  wished  to  impress  upon  the  members  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  their  co-operation  with  the  officials  in  rendering  the  meetings  as 
attractive  and  interesting  as  possible. 

Mr.  Henderson  proposed  that  the  report  and  balance-sheet  be  accepted. 
This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Freshwater  and  carried. 

• 


The  election  of  officers  and  committee  for  the  ensuing  year  then  took  place 
with  the  following  result : — Trustees :  Messrs.  A.  Haddon  and  J.  B.  B, 
Wellington. — Committee:  Messrs.  Bayston,  R.  Beckett,  R.  P.  Drage,  T.  E. 
Freshwater,  J.  E.  Hodd,  J.  S.  Teape,  E.  .T.  Wall,  and  W.  D.  Welford. — 
Curator:  Mr.  F.  B.  Grundy. — Librarian  :  Mr.  H.  C.  Rapson. — Ron.  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Treasurer  :  Mr.  P.  Everitt. 

Mr.  Bayston  showed  a  print  of  a  “double  "  taken  in  an  ordinary  camera  in 
a  very  simple  manner  by  the  insertion  of  a  suitable  piece  of  card  midway 
between  the  lens  and  the  plate,  which  protected  one-half  of  the  plate  during 
the  first  exposure,  after  which  it  was  shifted  across,  the  subject  re-posed,  and 
the  second  exposure  made.  If  the  camera  is  not  moved,  hardly  any  distinction 
can  be  seen  between  the  two  exposures. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  the  two  portraits  of  the  late  Mr.  Traill 
Taylor  which  he  had  been  instructed  to  frame,  and  which  he  had  now  had 
done. 

The  consideration  of  the  alterations  to  the  rules,  and  further  business  of  the 
annual  meeting  were  deferred  to  the  next  meeting. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

June  24, — Mr.  Thomas  Bedding  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Fry  passed  round  some  prints  upon  some  defective  paper  which  had 
been  shown  at  the  previous  meeting. 

Considerable  discussion  took  place  upon  the  probable  cause  of  the  defect 
which  had  been  alleged  to  be  due  to  the  paste  with  which  the  labels  were 
attached  to  the  packets  of  paper,  but  no  definite  conclusion  was  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Haes  showed  some  prints  made  upon  Dr.  Liesegang’s  collodio-chloride 
paper.  The  prints  were  nine  years  old,  and  were  as  good  as  ever  they  were. 

Mr.  Foxlee  said  that  Mr.  Bruce,  of  Duns,  had  been  using  the  collodio- 
chloride  process  commercially  for  twenty  years.  He  (Mr.  Bruce)  had  never 
met  with  a  faded  print.  He  coated  his  own  paper  with  emulsion  purchased 
commercially — Mr.  Foxlee  thought  from  Dr.  Liesegang. 

Mr.  Bridge  showed  what  had  been  a  microscopic  picture  of  himself — made 
by  Mr.  Williams — the  image  of  which  had  entirely  disappeared.  This  was 
due,  it  was  suggested,  to  the  use  of  a  varDish  made  with  absolute  alcohol, 
which  dissolved  the  collodion  and  so  destroyed  the  image. 

Mr.  Isenthall  showed  some  radiograms  of  large  dimensions.  The  entire 
arm,  the  leg  from  the  knee  downwards,  and  the  chest  and  trunk  of  a  man  were 
amongst  the  examples.  The  negatives  were  made  on  plates  about  twenty-four 
inches  long. 

The  subject  for  discussion  which  next  occupied  the  meeting  was 
Toning  Silver  Prints. 

A  general  talk  upon  combined  toning  and  fixing  baths,  the  possibilities  of 
toning  after  fixing,  the  advantages  of  adding  platinum  compounds  to  the  gold 
bath,  and  the  many  technicalities  of  the  various  processes  in  vogue  concluded 
the  programme. 


Hackney  Photographic  Society.— June  23,  Mr.  R.  Beckett  presiding.— A 
long  and  very  useful  discussion  was  held  on  the  subjects  included  in  the 
lectures  on  Development  and  Printing  with  Silver  Paper  respectively,  given  at 
preceding  meetings.  Mr.  Dean  rendered  report  of  the  excursion  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Saturday  to  East  Moulsey.  Mr.  Gosling  showed  the  results  of  his 
experiments  as  to  modifying  the  focal  length  of  a  single-combination  achro¬ 
matic  lens  by  placing  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths  in  front.  Thus,  by  using 
an  8-inch  single  lens  with  spectacle  lenses  of  various  foci,  the  following 
results  were  obtained:  8-inch  single  +  a  30-inch  positive  lens  =  a  focus  of 
6  inches.  8-inch  single  +  a  30-inch  negative  lens  =  a  focus  of  10i  inches. 
8-inch  single  +  a  26-inch  negative  lens  =  a  focus  of  12  inches.  8-inch  single  —  a 
16-inch  negative  lens  =  a  focus  of  14^  inches.  The  advantage  of  the  above 
arrangement  was  that  the  effect  of  an  expensive  set  of  casket  lenses  could  lie 
obtained  at  a  cost  of  only  6d.  each  combination. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. — June  22,  Mr.  Child  Bay  ley  in 
the  chair. — Messrs.  Mummery  and  Smith  reported  on  the  outing  to  Purfleet  on 
Saturday.  Mr.  H.  F.  B.  Wheeler  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society.  Mr.  Tilney  then  read  an  extremely  interesting  paper  entitled 
Observations  on  Picture-making. 

By  means  of  sketches,  engravings,  and  lantern  slides  kindly  lent  him  by 
Messrs.  E.  H.  Evans,  J.  Mummery,  and  S.  E.  Wall,  he  showed  the  reason  why' 
a  picture  pleased,  and  pointed  out  what  to  avoid.  He  explained  the  various 
forms  of  composition,  and  traced  them  out  on  the  screen,  criticising  the  slides 
as  well.  There  was  very  little  discussion  on  the  paper,  Messrs.  Johnson, 
Pither,  and  Macintosh  making  a  few  remarks,  and  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Child 
Bayley),  in  tendering  his  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  said  that,  after  the  amount  of 
trash  and  twaddle  that  had  been  written  and  spoken  on  this  subject  by' 
incapable  persons,  it  was  a  genuine  pleasure  to  listen  to  a  trained  artist  who 
had  so  full  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  the  power  to  impart  it.  A  forma  j 
vote  of  thanks  concluded  the  meeting. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society. — On  Saturday,  June  20,  the  members  cf 
the  Bradford  Photographic  Society'  field  their  first  auuual  competitive  excursion 
to  Fountains  Abbey,  when  about  twenty-four  took  advantage  of  the  pleasure- 
party  tickets  by  the  train  leaving  Bradford  at  7.30  a.m.,  and  another  detach¬ 
ment  (including  the  President)  came  on  by  the  afternoon  excursion.  Alto¬ 
gether  nearly  400  exposures  were  made,  one  member  making  forty-four,  and 
another  only  eight,  in  cameras  in  all  sizes,  from  the  lordly  12  x  10  down  to  a 
quarter  of  a  quarter-plate  ;  in  the  ingenious  little  camera  made  and  used  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Gray.  Fountains  Abbey  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  ruins  in 
England,  and  there  was  ample  scope  to  show  what  kind  of  work  the  members 
are  capable  of  turning  out,  and  the  ruins  are  so  extensive  that  a  full  day  can  be 
spent  most  advantageously.  One  of  the  Vice-Presidents  had  thoughtfully  pro¬ 
vided  a  commodious  yet  portable  changing  tent,  which  was  much  appreciated, 
and  we  should  certainly  advise  all  societies  visiting  here  to  provide  some  such 
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cwrangement  and  take  plenty  of  plates.  The  early  part  of  the  day  being  very 
■wet,  the  time  was  agreeably  occupied  in  photographing  the  very  fine  cloisters, 
•and  in  this  way  not  much  time  was  lost.  The  Abbey  was  taken  from  all 
points  of  view,  good  and  bad,  but  the  wet  morning  prevented  certain  portions 
'being  photographed  under  the  most  suitable  conditions,  and,  there  being  plenty 
■of  wind,  the  foliage  was  difficult  to  manage.  Certain  accidents  or  omissions 
were,  of  course,  inevitable.  Oae  gentleman  had  forgotten  his  tripod  screw, 
•and  another  had  camera,  lens,  three  dozen  plates,  but  had  left  his  tripod  at 
home.  The  prizes  offered  are  a  silver  medal,  a  bronze  medal,  framed  photo¬ 
graphs  given  by  a  Vice-President ;  The  Photographic  Preference  Booh  given 
by  another  Vice-President ;  another,  Society’s  certificate.  The  competitors  are 
■allowed  until  July  20  to  get  up  their  prints,  but  it  is  not  yet  decided  who  is 
to  judge  them.  The  Society  is  making  headway,  and  the  new  Committee 
certainly  are  justifying  their  existence,  and  at  almost  every  meeting  two  or 
more  new  members  are  added  to  the  number  ;  and,  although  the  weather  has 
been  so  very  sultry,  the  Monday  evenings  are  better  attended  than  ever. 

Photographic  Society  of  Japan. — The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Society,  for  the  year  ending  May,  1896,  was  held  at  the  College  of 
■Science,  Imperial  University,  Tokyo,  on  Friday,  the  22nd  inst.,  at  4.30  p.m. 
The  Secretaries  being  called  on  for  their  report,  the  following  was  read  : — 
During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  been  in  a  transition  state,  and  has  suffered 
to  a  certain  extent  in  consequence.  Though  we  have  had  few  meetings  and 
only  one  field  day,  there  has  probably  been  no  year  when  the  individual 
members  have  been  more  active  than  during  the  present  one.  Some  of  our 
members  have  carried  on  investigations  and  produced  results  which  deserve  a 
wide  publication.  The  vital  question,  whether  we  shall  have  a  home  of  our 
own,  after  having  been  referred  to  a  competent  committee,  seems  now  to  be 
verging  towards  an  affirmative  conclusion,  and,  should  the  plans,  which  are 
already  anticipated,  be  carried  out,  we  are  in  a  way  to  increase  even  our  old 
reputation.  We  are,  as  it  seems,  to  advance  during  the  present  year  and 
coming  years  by  strictly  uniting  our  forces  and  moving  onwards  towards  better 
results.  The  Treasurers  were  then  called  on  for  their  report.  Mr.  A.  J.  Hare 
explained  that,  in  the  absence  of  his  colleague  in  the  Treasurership,  Mr.  S. 
Kajima,  jun. ,  who  was  travelling  in  Europe,  it  was  not  possible  to  make  out  a 
balance-sheet.  He  explained,  however,  in  general  terms  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Society.  Although  all  the  expenses  of  the  past  year  came  out  of 
money  collected  by  him  (Mr.  A.  J.  Hare)  as  Foreign  Treasurer,  he  had  still  a 
'balauce  of  cash  in  the  bank  of  94'04  dollars,  and  this  though  he  had  to  confess 
to  remissness  in  collecting  subscriptions.  The  balance  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Kajima  at  the  end  of  the  last  financial  year  had  been  235 '455  dollars,  and  must 
be  more  now.  as  it  had  not  been  drawn  on  at  all.  The  officers  of  the  Society 
"then  resigned.  It  was  duly  proposed,  seconded,  and  carried,  that,  apart  from 
the  Treasurer — the  Treasurership  being  modified  on  account  of  alteration  of 
rules — the  officers  should  all  be  re-elected.  It  having  been  announced  that 
Sir  Ernest  Satow  would  be  willing  to  act  as  Vice-President  if  elected,  he 
was  duly  proposed,  seconded,  and  unanimously  elected  a  Vice-President 
of  the  Society.  The  question  of  the  Treasurership  then  came  up,  and  Mr. 
A.  J.  Hare,  after  making  some  objections,  agreed  to  take  the  post  if 
elected.  He  was  duly  proposed,  seconded,  and  unanimously  elected. 
In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Chairman,  the  following  document, 
a  copy  of  which  wdl  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Society,  was  read 
“Proposed  Permanent  Quarters  for  the  Photographic  Society  of  Japan. — 
During  the  last  few  years  the  practice  of  photography  has  very  greatly 
increased  in  this  country.  The  amateur  class  may  be  said  to  have  come  into 
existence  as  an  actual  body,  and  it  is  coming  to  be  recognised  that,  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  the  necessary  taste  and  artistic  "knowledge,  photo- 
.graphy  is  more  than  a  science  and  a  craft — it  is  a  fine  art.  The  greatest 
-difficulty  there  has  been  to  contend  against,  up  to  the  present  time  has  risen 
from  the  want  of  means  of  readily  acquiring  the  necessary  technical  know¬ 
ledge,  and  of  having  access  to  publications  describing  the  latest  processes, 
appliances,  &c.  The  Photographic  Society  of  Japan  has  filled  this  want  so 
far  as  possible  since  the  beginning  of  its  existence,  but  it  has  been  sadly 
handicapped  for  want  of  any  permanent  quarters.  Large  numbers  of 
periodicals  and  books  are  received  by  the  Society,  and  many  samples  of 
goods  and  useful  pieces  of  apparatus,  but  there  is  no  place  in  which  these 
can  be  deposited  so  as  to  be  available  to  members.  In  both  Europe  and 
America  there  are  photographic  societies  having  permanent  quarters.  Some 
of  these  societies  are  purely  for  artistic  and  scientific  purposes,  others  combine 
The  social  element  with  these,  and  are  of  the  nature  of  clubs.  The  Committee 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Japan  considers  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  the  Society  should  establish  itself  in  permanent  quarters,  which  shall 
include  dark  rooms,  enlarging  rooms,  meeting  room,  and  reading  room.  In 
the  last  -  mentioned  there  will  be  deposited  the  leading  photographic 
periodicals  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the  beginning  of  a  photographic 
library  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  in  time  become  extensive.”  The  Committee 
instructed  Mr.  Isawa  to  prepare  a  design  for  such  a  building.  There  were 
exhibited  during  the  meeting,  by  Dr.  A.  Wood,  a  very  fine  enlargement  of  a 
laughing  girl  taken  whilst  wading  at  Shiwo  shi,  the  shell-fishing  carnival  that 
takes  place  at  Shinagawa  every  spring  ;  by  Mr.  T.  Konishi,  a  casket  contain¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  lenses  by  Goerz  ;  and  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  a  stereoscopic 
.view  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ice  cave  at  Shoji,  taken,  along  with  Dr.  Wood, 
by  magnesium  light.  The  negatives  had  been  made  in  two  hand  cameras 
placed  side  by  side,  the  lenses  being  of  different  type  and  different  focal 
length,  but  positive  transparencies  of  the  same,  and  the  proper  stereoscopic 

ize,  had  been  produced,  and  the  effect  was  quite  good.  The  prismatic  effect 
of  the  magnesium  light  internally  reflected  and  refracted  was  particularly  well 
rendered,  because  the  stereoscope  being  a  cheap  one  had  lenses  not  corrected 
for  chromatic  aberration.  The  business  part  of  the  meeting  having  ended, 
the  members  and  visitors  moved  into  the  large  hall  of  the  College,  when 
Professor  K.  Yamakawa,  Pb.B  ,  Director  of  the  College,  gave  a  lecture  on, 
and  demonstration  of,  the  work  of  the  Rbntgen  X  rays.  In  spite  of  the  vilest 
of  weather,  the  attendance  was  good.  The  demonstration  went  off  with 
perfect  success,  and  was  of  extreme  interest.  The  lecture  included  a 
description  of  original  investigations  by  Professor  Yamakawa  concerning 
■.reflection  and  refraction  of  X  rays. 


Patent  ilctog. 


Thb  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  June  17  and 

June  24,  1896  : — 

Shutters. — No.  13,160.  “  Improvements  in  Shutters  for  Photographic 

Cameras.”  J.  W.  Jeyes  and  A.  L.  Adams. 

Cameras. — No.  13,284.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Photographic 
Cameras  or  Film-exposing  Apparatus.”  Communicated  by  T.  H. 
Blair.  A.  J.  Boult. 

Shutter. — No.  13,324.  “An  Improved  Time  and  Instantaneous  Roller-blind 
Shutter  for  Photographic  Purposes.”  H.  P.  Tattbrsall. 

Kinetoscopy. — No.  13,380.  “Photographic  Apparatus  for  Taking  Pictures 
on  Films  and  Projecting  Apparatus  for  Displaying  the  Pictures  on  a 
Photographic  Screen.”  G.  Richards. 

Cameras. — No.  13,425.  “An  Improvement  to  Photographic  Cameras.’* 
J.  Pearse. 

Kinetoscopy. — No.  13,642.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Apparatus  for 
Use  in  Receiving  and  Projecting  Photographic  Images.”  Complete 
specification.  A.  F.  Parnaland. 

Cameras  and  Lanterns. — No.  13,674.  “Improvements  in  or  connected  with 
Cameras  and  Optical  Lanterns.”  A.  Wrench. 

- -♦ - 

Corvegpontrrucc. 


SSIT  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper .  No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 


THE  N.  A.  P.  P.  AND  THE  CONVENTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  space  to  say,  that,  as  the  National  Convention 
is  near  (July  13),  I  urge  all  professional  photographers  who  c  in  spare 
the  time,  to  rally  round  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  the  President  for  the 
year,  and  give  him  a  hearty  welcome.  His  writings  from  time  to  time 
have  mostly  been  for  the  studio  and  for  professional  photographers. 

I  may  say  personally  I  have  derived  more  benefit  from  his  repeated 
hints  as  to  how  to  conduct  a  studio,  and  manage  sitters  (the  latter  a 
science  in  itself),  than  from  any  other  source. 

The  Convention  ought  this  year  to  be  a  reunion  of  all  classes,  whether 
professional  or  otherwise. 

The  N.A.P.P.,  I  think,  have  wisely  arranged  their  outing  at  the  same 
time,  and  from  a  letter  I  have  had  from  Mr.  Drage,  the  ever-active  Con¬ 
vention  Secretary,  there  will,  I  hope,  be  a  record  attendance.  Juttt  one 
hint  more,  Will  members  of  the  profession  bring  with  them  goodly 
specimens  of  their  work,  platinotype,  and  silver  portraits,  and  views, 
&c, — I  am,  yours,  &c.  Thomas  Fall. 

9  &  10,  Baker-street ,  W. 


“PHOTOGRAMS”  AGAIN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  regret  to  have  to  correct  an  egregious  mistake  made  by 
one  of  your  contemporaries,  which  I  fear  is  deliberate,  I  wont  say  mis¬ 
chievously  deliberate. 

The  paper  to  which  I  allude  announces  that  at  the  C  invention  there 
will  be  an  exhibition  of  100  pictorial  photograms,  selected  by  H.  P. 
Robinson.  Now,  there  is  no  authority  whatever  for  any  such  announce¬ 
ment  in  any  document  issued  by  the  Council,  and  I  am  quite  precisely 
the  last  person  in  the  world  to  have  anything  to  do  with  “  photograms,” 
a  word  which  I  feel  dishonours  our  art.  I  complain  with  great  reluct¬ 
ance  so  near  our  festive  time,  but  it  is  just  possible  that,  if  I  made  no 
protest,  my  friends  would  assume  that  I  had  accepted  the  word,  and 
may  desert  me  in  disgust  and  there  would  be  no  show.  Let  me  assure 
them  that  to  this  little  exhibition  nothing  but  “  photographs  ”  will 
be  admitted,  and  I  can  only  express  my  regret  that  they  have,  either 
mischievously  or  ignorantly,  been  called  photograme. 

In  ordinary  life  it  is  not  considered  very  well  behaved  to  “  call  names  ;  ” 
perhaps  it  is  different  in  some  journalistic  announcements. 

H.  P.  Robinson. 


MR.  CHILD  BAYLEY  ON  ART.. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “Cosmos,”  in  last  week’s  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  seems  a  little  surprised  that  I  have  not  replied  to  the  various 
criticisms  upon  a  paper  read  by  me  recently  before  the  Photographic 
Club.  My  reason  for  not  troubling  you  with  a  letter  on  the  subject  was 
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that  so  far  I  had  seen  little  or  nothing  to  reply  to.  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson,  it  is  true,  stated  the  following  week  that  I  should  in  the  future 
alter  nay  opinions  therein  expressed,  and  be  sorry  I  had  put  them  to 
paper.  It  is  quite  possible,  though  I  trust  not  probable,  that  I  shall. 
At  any  rate,  Mr.  Robinson  has  grasped  the  main  idea  of  my  paper  to 
write  about  the  subject  one  knows  most  about,  and  in  talking  of  changes 
of  opinion  or  of  a  sudden  intellectual  right-about-face,  he  is,  of  course, 
-quite  at  home.  I,  too,  have  known  similar  cases.”  When  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son,  however,  leaves  this  familiar  ground,  and  endeavours  to  argue  that 
the  improvement  in  pictorial  photography  has  taken  place  since  the 
institution  of  the  Linked  Ring,  and  is  therefore  due  to  it,  be  is  dealing 
more  or  less  with  a  science,  logic,  and  shows,  as  indeed  he  often  asserts, 
that  this  is  not  his  forte.  The  improvement  has  taken  place  since  the 
institution  of  the  Linked  Ring,  since  what  I  have  heard  described  as 
the  “purification”  of  another  Society,  since  the  affiliation  of  photo¬ 
graphic  societies,  since  the  institution  of  County  Councils,  and  since  the 
sinking  of  H.M.S.  Victoria ,  and  is  therefore,  no  doubt,  due  to  these 
occurrences.  As  I  never  said  it  was  or  wasn’t,  this  may  pass. 

If  your  next  correspondent  be  the  talented  gentleman  whose  pictures 
both  in  Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly  I  have  often  admired,  he  is  quite  con¬ 
sistent  in  deprecating,  by  innuendo,  the  fact  that  I  wrote  of  matters  with 
which  I  might  be  acquainted  rather  than  of  societies  and  exhibitions  of 
which  I  was  entirely  ignorant,  since  he  follows  out  this  rule  by  producing 
■photographic  pictures,  but  writing  on  the  law  of  averages.  If  the  figures 
the  quotes  mean  anything,  they  indicate  clearly  enough  that  a  member  of 
the  Linked  Ring  stands  between  three  and  four  hundred  times  the  chance 
that  one  of  the  twenty  thousand  or  so  outsiders  do,  of  getting  a  picture 
hung  at  the  Salon. 

Of  other  criticism  I  have  little  to  complain.  One  gentleman  connected 
with  the  press  compares  your  humble  servant  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
with  Lord  Salisbury,  because,  presumably,  they  and  the  body  they 
belong  to  are  subject  to  repeated  attacks  from  the  party  who  recently 
suffered  so  heavily  at  the  ballot  boxes.  The  comparison  may  be  flattering, 
but,  when  coupled  with  a  column  and  a  half  of  abuse,  which  is  supposed 
“  to  let  him  off  lightly,”  was  surely  unnecessary,  especially  as  my  paper 
was  considered  so  dangerous  that  it  had  to  be  diluted  by  passage  through 
my  critic’s  brain,  before  in  a  travestied  condition  he  put  it  before  his 
readers. 

As  far  as  a  definite  reply  is  concerned,  I  would  refer  those  who  think  it 
necessary  to  the  paper  itself— -it  contains  all  the  reply  I  have  to  make  upon 
points  raised  by  myself,  although,  of  course,  no  reference  will  be  found 
in  it  to  opinions  saddled  on  me  by  my  critics  to  afford  them  opportunities 
for  discussion.  I  should  like  to  thank  “  F.  B.”  for  his  expression  of 
opinion,  as  well  as  several  gentlemen  who  have  written  direct  to  myself 
to  a  similar  effect.  Mr.  Robinson,  I  trust,  acquits  me  of  “  spitefulness  ” 
towards  himself,  with  which  I  have  been  charged ;  it  would  be  both 
unreasonable  and  ungrateful  if  I  entertained  any  such  feeling,  which  I 
don’t.  R.  Child  Bayley. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Apropos  of  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Newman’s  pathetic 
letter  (p.  416  of  your  last),  it  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  the 
Continental  firm  in  question  have  announced  the  issue  of  an  illustrated 
work  on  the  National  collection,  to  which  Mr.  Eastlake  has  kindly 
offered  to  contribute  literary  assistance. 

Another  interesting  item  is  that  the  same  firm  is  offering  a  series  of 
small  carbon  reproductions  of  the  National  collection  (probably  printed 
in  Germany),  and  are  underselling  the  modest  price  hitherto  asked  by  the 
Englishman  here,  by  some  33 J  per  cent.  Of  course,  in  the  “  Land  of  the 
Free”  all  this  is  perfectly  legitimate,  but  it  seems  to  be  slowly  and 
gradually  drawing  on  the  minds  of  the  public  that  far  too  many  facilities 
are  given  here  to  foreign  enterprise. 

The  question  has  already  been  before  Parliament,  but  with  abortive 
results.  I  hope  on  the  next  occasion  it  will  be  brought  forward  in  a  form 
that  will  secure  its  deserved  attention. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  J.  Liddy. 

34,  Tunley-road,  Craven  Park ,  N.W. 


EE  THE  AFFILIATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — May  I  claim  space  to  refer  to  the  above  matter  now  the 
excitement  exhibited  regarding  it  in  -several  quarters  appears  to  have 
bubbled  itself  out  ? 

The  object  of  the  movement,  as  I  understand  it,  is  for  the  benefit  of 
those  societies  affiliated.  Each  such  society  elects  two  delegates  to  look 
after  its  interests.  Any  failure  of  any  particular  society  to  reap  in  full 
such  benefits  as  are  available  is  the  failure  of  its  own  delegates  to  do  the 
duty  entrusted  to  them,  any  failure  of  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  again, 
being  simply  the  individual  failure  of  each  delegate. 

Is  it  a  failure  as  a  whole?  or  need  it  be?  Speaking  as  a  delegate  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  I  should  say,  cer¬ 
tainly  not.  Taking  up  the  past  year,  we  have  had,  through  the  Affilia¬ 


tion  scheme,  at  least  five  or  six  important  lectures  and  demonstrations 
given  us  by  well-known  workers,  and  in  return  fifteen  or  sixteen  lectuies 
and  lantern  shows  have  been  given  by  our  members  before  other  affiliated 
societies.  These  figures  are  well  within  the  mark.  Again,  our  members 
saved  11.  5.s.  alone  on  admission  tickets  to  the  last  Pall  Mall  Exhibition, 
Then  we  have  had  twenty-four  numbers  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society’s  Journal,  representing  a  cash  value  of  11.  4s.  Again,  such  of 
our  members  as  were  interested  in  the  subjects  attendedVne  series  of 
lectures  just  concluded,  and  paid  for  admission  at  the  rate  of  twopence 
per  lecture.  But  enough  of  this.  Our  subscription  for  these  and  other 
benefits  is  one  guinea  per  annum.  We  are  told  in  the  old  Book  “  to 
such  as  ask  shall  be  given  and,  in  regard  to  this  scheme  it  is  certainly 
no  exception  to  the  rule  that  “  self  help  is  the  be3t  help,”  and  it  is  just 
this — Each  society  is  supposed  to  elect  representatives  to  do  for  them, 
viz.,  look  after  their  welfare. 

So  far  what  has  been  said  has  been  so  said  as  a  delegate.  Now  I 
would  crave  your  indulgence  yet  a  little  further,  that  I  may,  as  Chairman 
of  this  scheme,  make  one  or  two  statements  regarding  it. 

The  series  of  six  lectures  recently  given  on  the  subject  of  Photography 
with  the  Bichromate  Salts  are  to  be  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
copies  will  be  sent  each  affiliated  society  free. 

In  order  to  extend  the  series  of  papers,  lectures,  &a.,  available  for  use 
of  our  societies,  commissions  have  been  placed  for  six  fully  illustrated 
lectures,  being  prepared  on  the  following  subjects  : — 

Pictorial  Photography,  by  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton  ;  Lantern  Slide- 
making,  by  Mr.  John  A.  Hodges;  Negative-making;  Architectural 
Photography,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Bennett ;  Intensification  and  Reduction, 
by  Mr.  J.  McIntosh  ;  Hand-cameraWork,  by  Mr.  W.  Thomas. 

These  lectures,  the  first  five  at  any  rate  of  which  certainly  are  in  the 
hands  of  gentlemen  eminently  capable  of  handling  their  respective 
subjects,  will  be  ready  for  circulation  among  affiliated  societies  early  in 
October,  and,  as  funds  will  allow,  others  will  follow ;  but,  for  one  year’s 
work,  twelve  important  lectures  by  experts  looks  somewhat  unlike  that 
moribund  condition  of  things  some  would  persuade  the  world  at  large 
exists  within  the  camp  of  affiliated  societies. 

That  there  exists  ample  call  for  some  such  organization  is  clear.  What 
we  want  is  help.  We  want  workers  ;  for  such  there  is  room.  Mere  idle 
vapouring  about  other  people’s  failures  we  have  no  room  for,  and  I  have 
taken  the  perhaps  uncalled-for  course  of  troubling  you  and  your  readers 
with  this  somewhat  lengthy  letter  in  order  that  those  societies  scattered 
about  this  country  of  ours,  who  only  come  in  touch  with  matters  of  this 
kind  through  the  photographic  papers,  may  know  that,  if  the  good  ship 
Affiliation  is  to  sink,  she  does  so  “  scuttled,”  and  the  gallant  little 
band  of  delegates  who  have  stood  round  me  since  my  election  to  the 
chair  are  determined,  when  the  end  comes,  if  it  does  come,  we  go  down 
with  flag  flying,  and  firing  our  last  broadside,  leaving  the  responsibility 
to  attach  where  it  should. 

But  are  we  doomed?  The  need  for  existence  is  still  with  us,  and  I 
would  ask  each  society  affiliated  to  see  that  those  it  elects  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  fulfil  the  functions  entrusted  to  their  hands.  To  unaffiliated 
Societies  at  all  interested  in  this  or  some  similar  movement  I  would 
commend  the  matter  to  their  careful  consideration,  “for  many  littles 
make  much,”  and  with  funds  sufficient  to  work  on  a  great  deal  of  the 
trouble  many  societies  find  in  providing  for  programmes,  Ac.,  might  be 
lessened. 

Apologising  again  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  space, — I  am.  yours, 
&c.,  W.  Thomas,  Chairman. 

- + - 

to  CorrrsponbrntjS. 


*t*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

%*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  name t 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  arc  given. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  A  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Lovent  Garden,  London. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Oatey,  Wadebridge,  Cornwall  — Two  ra.;>Ps  of  -4'be-f  J.  Henwood, 

Padstow,  Cornwall. 

Richard  Badey,  35,  Storev-square,  Barrow-in-Fnrness,  Lancashire. — P  aotograph  of 
H.M.S.  “ Powerful ”  in  the  De  lonshire-  Doc'.  .  Banow-in-Furness. 

Frank  Coe lilan,  31,  Carlisle-road,  Londonderry. — Photograph  of  head  and  shoulders 
of  the  Pen.  Denis  Quigley,  C.C  ,  Londonderry.  Photograph  of  the  Rev.  Der,« 
Quigley,  C.C.,  Londonderry.  Three-quarter  length  cabinet. 

John  Owen,  49,  Broad-street,  Newtown,  North  Wales.  -  Photograph  of  Plas  Mach¬ 
ynlleth,  with  group  of  Royal  party  Three  phohoiraphs  of  group  of  Roya*  party  at 
rlas  Machynlleth.  Photcgraph  of  the  Royal  procession  at  Machynlleth,  Jane  25, 
1896. 

Gorge  Taylor,  5,  South-road,  Bishop  Anck'and.— PhoUigraph  of  Bishop  Auckland 
Footba'l  Team,  winners  of  the  English  Association  Amateur  Challenge  Cup, 
1395-6.  Photograph  of  Bishop  Auckland  Football  Team  and  officials  of  the  Club, 
winners  of  the  English  Association  Amateur  C  i(  mge  Cup,  1  9a  •'>. 
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(Received.— T.  S.  Bruce  ;  Solio;  F.  Coghlan  ;  and  others.  In  our  next. 

A.  Lomax. — Sorry  we  are  unable  to  print  your  letter  as  it  stands. 

A.  H.  Cade. — The  firm,  we  believe,  is  a  respectable  one.  Probably  they  are 
offering  bromide  enlargements. 

Aceto  asks  where  calcium  carbide  can  be  obtained,  and  the  price  ' — In  reply  : 
Almost  any  dealer  will  procure  it  for  you.  The  price  ranges  between 
4 d.  and  Is.  per  pound. 

Assistants  and  their  Grievances.— John  A.  Randall  ;  Sidney  Lydford  ; 
G.  C.  Laws.  We  withhold  your  letters,  as  the  subject  has  now  been 
fully  ventilated.  Thanks,  nevertheless. 

Tarnish  for  Negatives. — C.  Bird.  As  the  varnish  dries  with  a  more  or  less 
matt  surface  when  applied  cold,  try  warming  the  plate  before  its 
application,  and  dry  with  a  moderate  heat. 

Aniline  Dyes.— W.  A.  T.  If  the  colours  you  propose  to  use  run,  and  we 
dorrbt  if  they  will,  employ  those  only  soluble  in  alcohol.  Why  not  use 
the  colours  specially  sold  for  the  purpose  ?  there  is  no  difficulty  with 
them. 

•Stripping  Collodion  Negatives. — T.  Bendon.  It  is  quite  a  matter  of 
opinion  as  to  which  is  the  best,  French  chalk  or  beeswax,  for  preparing 
the  glass  with;  both  answer  well  if  properly  applied.  The  former  is 
perhaps  the  least  trouble  in  application. 

JExpir ati on  of  Agreement.  — B.  W.  As  the  agreement  was  for  a  certain  and 
definite  term,  no  notice  of  its  termination  is  necessary  from  either  side. 
It  might,  however,  be  courteous  to  notify  some  little  time  ahead  when 
it  terminates,  as  the  fact  might  possibly  be  overlooked. 

Sale  of  Business. — Sold.  Taking  your  statement  as  being  correct,  there  is 
no  doubt  you  have  been  taken  in  ;  but  your  difficulty  will  be  in  proving 
that  the  amount  the  books  show  was  not  taken,  or  that  it  was  not  taken 
as  bon  A- fide  business.  If  you  can  show  that,  then  you  will  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  return  of  the  money  or  a  portion  of  it. 

Silvering  Mirrors. — W.  P.  D.  writes  :  “  Can  you  inform  us  how  to  silver 
mirrors  used  in  process  work  ” — Martin’s  method  is  generally  considered 
the  best,  and  it  is  given  on  page  879  of  the  Almanac  for  the  current 
year.  Silvering  mirrors  is  a  very  simple  operation,  though  it  requires 
some  little  practice  to  do  it  with  certainty. 

Stained  Clothes. — J.  Kinsley  says:  “Having  unfortunately  spilt  pyro- 
gallic  acid  on  a  light  pair  of  trousers,  will  you  kindly  let  me  know 
which  is  the  best  means  or  way  to  remove  it  ?” — We  know  of  no  way  of 
taking  out  the  stain  without  also  interfering  with  the  original  dye  of 
the  fabric.  The  best  way  will  be  to  send  the  garment  to  a  dyer’s  to  be 
dyed  a  darker  colour. 

■Eveloper. — Developer  says  :  “I  have  been  taking  several  views  lately,  and 
I  cannot  settle  to  a  developer.  Would  you  please  state  through  your 
paper  which  developer  would  be  the  best — pyro  ammonia  or  pyro  soda- 
for  good  brisk  negatives  that  are  wanted  for  views?” — In  reply:  You 
had  better  employ  whatever  developer  is  recommended  for  the  particular 
brands  of  plates  you  use. 

Pyrogallic  Acid  Developer  for  Collodion  Negatives. — Bradford.  Yes, 
wet-collodion  negatives  can  be  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid  acidified 
with  acetic  acid.  Indeed,  that  was  the  developer  that  was  always  used 
in  the  early  days  of  the  process,  when  only  iodised  collodion  was  used. 
When  bromo-iodised  collodion  was  introduced,  iron  developer  was 
found  better,  if  the  image  was  afterwards  intensified  with  pyro  and 
silver. 

Enlarging  on  Bromide  Paper. — J.  Carpenter  says  :  “  Enclosed  please  find 
two  bromide  enlargements  to  show  what  I  complain  of.  You  will  see 
they  are  of  a  cold  and  inky  tone,  and  I  can  get  no  other.  I  have  tried 
different  papers,  but  they  are  all  alike.  I  use  the  ferrous-oxalate 
developer.  Can  you  help  me  with  a  hint  or  two?”- — The  cold  tone  is 
fully  accounted  for  by  under-exposure  and  forced  development.  Give 
longer  exposure — double  at  least — and  more  satisfactory  tones  will  be 
obtained. 

A  Lovers’  Quarrel. — In  a  Fix  says  :  “I  had  a  young  man  and  woman  come 
to  have  their  photographs  taken  together,  for  which  the  young  man 
paid,  and  then  the  young  man  paid  for  six  cartes  of  the  young  woman 
by  herself.  Since  then  they  have  fallen  out,  and  the  young  woman 
forbids  me  giving  the  single  photographs  to  the  young  man,  and  the 
young  man  demands  them  because  he  has  paid  for  them.  Will  you  let 
me  know  the  best  thing  to  do  in  the  matter?” — Legally,  we  believe,  as 
you  did  not  receive  payment  from  the  young  woman,  you  are  entitled 
to  let  the  young  man  have  the  photographs ;  but  we  should  advise  you 
to  return  the  money,  and  decline  to  part  with  the  photographs  to 
either  party  until  the  quarrel  has  been  smoothed  over — such  quarrels 
usually  are. 

Process  Blocks. — Country  Typo  says  :  “  One  of  my  customers  has  supplied 
me  with  what  he  calls  ‘  process  blocks  ’  to  use  in  printing  some  hand 
bills  for  him  at  a  cheap  rate.  I  sent  them  in,  and  he  has  returned  them, 
as  the  illustrations  are  so  bad,  and  he  shows  me  the  proofs  he  received 
with  the  blocks,  but  they  are  printed  on  a  very  fine-surfaced  and  costly 
paper.  Such  impressions  I  find  it  impossible  to  get  on  the  common 
paper  I  have  to  use.  Is  this  the  case  with  process  blocks  generally  ?” — 
Yes.  Fine  process  blocks  are  quite  unadapted  for  rough  printing  on 
common  paper.  It  is  a  pity  that  you  did  not  supply  proofs,  and  explain 
that  they  were  the  best  that  the  blocks  would  yield  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Had  your  customer  supplied  the  paper,  you  would  have  had  a 
better  case  in  the  County  Court  than  we  fear  you  have  now. 


Embossing  Prints.— Enamel  asks:  “  Where  can  I  obtain  masks  or  dies  suit 
able  for  embossing  enamelled  prints  ?  I  propose  to  do  leranl  at  one 
time,  and  use  the  ordinary  letterpress  to  obtain  the  pressure.  I  do  not 
see  anything  of  the  kind  in  dealers’  lists,  excepting  so-called  embossing 
presses,  which  do  not  meet  my  views  either  in  price  or  practical  value.” 
— All  who  supply  embossing  presses  will,  doubtless,  supply  the  ni.i-k 
and  dies  without  the  presses,  and  will,  doubtless,  do  so  cheaper  than  any 
ordinary  brass-worker  would  make  them  to  order.  Try  such  houses  as 
Marion’s,  Adams’,  Fallowfield’,  &c. 

Book  on  Photographic  Chemistry. — H.  K.  E.  says  :  “  I  have  Meldola  s 
Chemistry  of  Photography ;  but,  as  I  have  not  had  any  instruction  in 
chemistry,  I  find  the  work  too  far  advanced,  and  shall  be  pleased  and 
obliged  if  you  will  recommend  a  suitable  work  that  would  be  a  ‘  lead 
up’  to  the  one  mentioned.  If  such  a  one  is  issued,  one  that  will  teach 
elementary  chemistry,  but  principally  as  applied  to  photography,  is,  1 
think,  the  one  I  want.” — In  reply':  There  is  really  no  book  which 
entirely  meets  our  correspondent’s  requirements.  A  book  on  the 
elements  of  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  (to  be  obtained  of  any 
educational  bookseller),  Leaper’s  Materia  Photographica  (Iliffe,  Coven¬ 
try),  Hardwick’s  Photographic  Chemistry  (J.  &  A.  Churchill),  will, 
however,  probably  supply  between  them  a  good  introduction  to  Meldola’s 
book. 

Mounting  Stereoscopic  Slides. — A.  E.  M.  To  answer  your  letter  of  eight 
closely  written  pages  in  detail  would  involve  the  occupation  of  far  more 
space  than  we  could  spare.  You  had  better  consult  the  1887  volume  of 
the  Almanac,  where  the  late  Mr.  Traill  Taylor  deals  with  the  subject  of 
Stereoscopic  Photography  in  a  very  full  manner.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
following  replies  to  your  queries  suggested  by  the  prints  you  enclose 
may  be  of  service  to  you.  1.  'J  oe  wide  apart ;  you  have  them  three  and 
a  half  inches ;  they  should  not  exceed  three  inches,  and  are  better  if 
only  separated  two  and  three-quarters.  2.  No  wonder  you  do  not  get  a 
good  effect  with  this  slide — the  picture  has  not  been  transposed  in 
mounting.  3.  Clearly  the  nearer  the  subject  the  nearer  should  be  the 
centres  of  the  lenses  ;  thus,  in  talcing  portraits  of  a  sitter  removed  from 
the  camera  only  seven  or  eight  feet,  a  separation  of  two  and  a  half  inches 
is  ample.  4.  Donnadieu’s  book  has  not  been  translated  into  English. 

Neighbours. — Amateur  writes  as  follows  :  “My  next-door  neighbour  and  I 
are  not  on  very  good  terms.  I  have  put  up  a  studio  in  my  garden,  in 
which  I  intend,  eventually,  to  carry'  on  a  portrait  business.  When  I 
commenced  to  build  he  tried  to  stop  the  erection,  but  the  District 
Council  would  not  hear  of  it,  as  they  said  it  was  quite  within  their  by¬ 
laws.  Now  my  neighbour  is  building  up  his  side  wall,  and  adding 
another  room  or  two  to  his  house,  which  will  quite  stop  out  my 
principal  side  light,  and  this,  he  says,  is  his  main  object.  Can  I  stop 
him  by  any  process  less  costly  than  an  injunction  in  Chancery  ?” — No  ; 
nor  by  an  injunction  in  Chancery.  Any  one  is  entitled  to  erect  any¬ 
thing  fie  likes  on  his  own  premises,  provided  it  does  not  infringe  the 
Building  Act.  If  your  studio  had  been  up  sufficiently  long — not  less 
than  twenty  y'ears — to  entitle  you  to  “  Ancient  Lights,”  the  case  would 
be  different.  Then  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  give  you  redress  ;  as  it 
is,  you  have  none. 

Anhydrous  Sodium  Sulphite. — C.  H.  C.  says:  “On  account  of  the 
tendency  of  the  crystallised  form  of  sulphite  of  sodium  to  decompose 
by  heat,  and  on  account  of  the  small  quantities  used  by  most  amateurs, 
requiring  frequently  the  loss  of  half-a-pound  bottle  or  more,  I  have  been 
trying  for  some  time  to  use  the  chemical  in  its  dried  and  powdered 
form,  in  which  condition  it  seems  to  keep  perfectly  and  to  be  unaffected 
by  heat.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  know  what  quantity  to  use  in 
place  of  the  crystals,  and  I  am  unable  to  get  an  answer  to  the  query 
here.  You  will  greatly  oblige  if  you  will  give  some  definite  rule  or 
formula  by  which,  the  proper  quantity  of  the  crystals  being  stated,  the 
equivalent  quantity  of  the  dry  chemical  can  be  ascertained.” — We 
presume  that  our  correspondent  means  that  he  is  using  anhydrous 
sodium  sulphite.  In  that  case,  as,  roughly  speaking,  the  ordinary 
sulphite  has  seven  parts  of  water  of  crystallisation,  about  half  the 
quantity  by  weight  of  the  anhydrous  salt  should  be  substituted  for  it. 

Printing  Troubles. — Paper  says  :  “  Lately,  in  fact  for  some  months  past,  I 
have  been  troubled  with  wretched  ready-sensitised  paper  (sample 
enclosed),  and  write  to  ask  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  your 
opinion  on  the  following  : — Cause  of  mealiness,  whether  it  is  due  to 
sensitising  or  if  it  is,  as  the  traveller  says,  ‘  already  in  the  paper,  when 
purchased  by  their  firm?’  Also,  can  you  recommend  a  thorough  good 
paper  ?  If  not,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  the  best  means  to  keep 
paper  which  you  make  yourself,  as  I  find  mine  has  a  decided  tendency 
to  turn  yellow  before  the  evening,  when  I  tone  ?  Would  the  bath  being 
slightly  acid  help  me  ?  The  paper  I  use  takes  a  lot  of  gold  and  also  a 
fearful  time  to  tone,  and  the  prints,  when  finished,  are  really  fit  only 
for  the  waste-paper  basket.” — Without  trying  the  paper,  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  it  is  received  by  the  sensitisers,  we  cannot,  of  course,  say  whether 
it  is  their  fault  or  that  of  the  albumenisers,  or  the  makers  of  the  raw 
paper.  It  is  against  our  rule  to  recommend  any  particular  maker’s 
wares.  The  sensitising  bath  should  be  decidedly  acid,  or  the  paper  will 
not  keep  this  weather.  If  the  paper,  both  before  and  after  printing,  be 
stored  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper  that  has  been  moistened  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  allowed  to  dry,  its  whiteness  will  be 
retained  for  a  much  longer  time.  The  print  sent  seems  very  much  as  if 
the  paper  was  in  an  abnormally  dry  state  when  it  was  printed  ;  if  so, 
that  might  account  for  the  mealiness  and  the  length  of  time  taken  in 
toning.  Try  the  effect  of  placing  the  pads  and  backs  of  the  frames  in 
a  damp  cellar  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  paper  in  the  same  place, 
for  a  few  hours  before  printing.  That  will  possibly  get  you  out  of  j'our 
difficulty. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

We  have  received  the  prospectus,  dated  May,  1896,  of  the 
Institute  of  Photographic  Artists  u  to  be  incorporated.”  The 
Institute,  through  its  President,  invites  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  to  become  members.  The  leading  objects  of  the 
Institute  are,  briefly :  To  provide  for  (a)  an  organization  of 
photographic  artists,  Ac.  ;  ( b )  the  better  definition  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  profession  by  the  issue  of  certificates  of  member¬ 
ship,  examination  of  pupils,  Ac. ;  (c)  opportunities  for  inter¬ 
course,  reading  of  papers,  lectures,  Ac. ;  (c)  the  administration 
of  a  charitable  fund ;  (g)  and  tl  other  lawful  things.'' 

*  4  45- 

Membership  is  open  to  professional  photographers,  and  their 
assistants  may  become  “  students”  of  the  Institute.  A  London 
Fellow  is  asked  to  pay  21.  2s.  a  year  subscription,  and  21.  2s. 
as  an  entrance  fee.  Then  there  are  Associates,  who  pay  half 
these  sums,  and  country  Fellows  and  Associates.  Fellows  may 
put  F.I.P.A.  after  their  names;  Associates,  A.I.P.A.  But  the 
Institute  does  not  intend  to  grant  degrees.  We  gather  from 
the  proposed  Memorandum  of  Association  that,  inter  alia ,  the 
President  and  Secretary  are  to  hold  office  in  virtue  of  an  agree¬ 


ment  which  has  already  been  prej  areJ  and  made  between  those 
officials  and  the  Company. 

*  * 

The  prospectus  is  backed  by,  among  other  names,  that  of 
the  President,  Luwee  Harris,  Esq.,  F  I.A.S.,  whose  only  address 
is  vaguely  given  as  South  Kensington ;  and  that  of  the 
Vice-President,  E.  L.  Toller,  Esq.,  F  I.S.E.,  who  just  as  vaguely 
hails  from  East  Dulwich;  while,  of  the  Provisional  Council, 

!  H.  H.  Robinson,  Esq.,  F.S.I.,  merely  dates  from  Brondesbury. 
i  The  Standing  Council  (sic),  Bankers,  Organizing  Secretary,  and 
i  Secretary  are  named,  but,  while  the  latter  official  is  said  to  live 
at  West  Brompton  (wThich,  like  South  Kensington,  is  a  large 
suburb  to  date  from  so  imprecisely),  the  offices  are  set  down  as 
at  61  A  62,  Chancery-lane,  W.C. 

*  4-  * 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  point  out  that  the  ground 
proposed  to  be  covered  by  the  Institute  of  Photographic 
Artists  is  already  occupied  more  or  less  by  existing  photo¬ 
graphic  bodies,  so  that  the  necessity  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Institute  has  possibly  not  been  established.  We  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  pro¬ 
moting  the  Institute — a  fact  which  ne  state  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  have  received  solicitations 
to  become  members.  As  to  the  scheme  itself,  wre  decline  to 
express  any  opinions ;  but  we  venture  to  say  that,  if  the 
Institute  secures  a  membership  in  the  exact  ratio  of  its 
intrinsic  value  and  possibilities,  nobody  will  have  any  just 
j  cause  for  complaint. 

*  *  * 

’ 

The  presence  on  our  table  of  Messrs.  Sands,  Hunter,  A  Co/s 
:  second-hand  list  of  photographic  apparatus  gives  us  the 
;  opportunity  of  stating,  in  answer  to  some  questions  that  have 
i  reached  us  this  week,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  our  other 
readers,  that  this  firm  also  makes  a  speciality  of  lending  out 
;  cameras,  lenses,  Ac.  on  hire.  The  charges  appear  to  bo  very 
:  reasonable,  and  the  address  of  Messrs.  Sands,  Hunter,  A  Co.,  is 
20,  Cranbourn-street,  Lelcester-square,  W.C. 

*  *  + 

Last  week,  at  the  bazaar  held  at  Queen's  Hall,  Regent-street, 
in  aid  of  the  Actors’  Orphanage  Fund  (when,  by  the  way,  let 
us  ask,  will  photographers  and  their  assistants  take  the 
formation  of  a  similar  fund  in  hand  ?)  photography  of  tte 
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c:  while-you-wait  order  ”  was  one  of  the  means  adopted  by  the 
fair  organizers  of  the  bazaar  for  increasing  the  profits.  This 
photographic  department  was  under  the  control  of  the  charming 
Miss  Letty  Lind,  with  professional  assistance,  and  a  “  Duplex” 
machine,  the  invention  of  Mr.  L.  Nievsky,  was  used.  An 
example  of  the  pictures  thus  (automatically)  produced  is  before 
us,  and,  though  the  prices  charged,  in  the  name  of  charity,  were 
such  as  would,  make  a  photographer  very  envious,  there  is  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  results,  which 
are  good  examples  of  this  class  of  tintype,  the  more  especially 
as  the  portraits  were  taken  in  a  balcony  lighted  from  the 
side  only, 

*  *  * 

A  professional  reader,  Mr.  Frank  Coghlan,  of  31,  Carlisle- 
road,  Londonderry,  draws  our  attention  to  the  prospectus  of  a 
midsummer  fete  held  in  his  town  on  June  25.  Among  the  attrac¬ 
tions  is  listed,  “  Artistic  photography  by  the  following  ladies  and 
gentlemen.”  Here  are  given  the  names  of  seven  young  ladies 
(they  are  ail  “  misses  ”)  and  eight  gentlemen,  who  undertook 
to  deliver  photographs  within  one  week  at  the  prices  of  one 
shilling  each  for  cabinets,  and  sixpence  each  for  cartes- de-vi  site- 
We  do  not  gather  from  the  prospectus  that  the  fete  was  held 
on  behalf  of  any  charitable  institution,  but  we  presume  it 
was.  Our  correspondent  thinks  we  should  comment  strongly 
on  this  matter,  and  condemn  the  principle  ;  “  if  not,  amateurs 
will  shortly  drive  professionals  out  of  the  field.”  We,  however, 
prefer  to  dismiss  these  suggestions  with  the  remark  that,  as  a 
rale,  professional  photographers  are  amply  avenged  by  the 
quality  of  the  results  turned  out  by  amateurs  on  these  and 
similar  occasions. 

*  *  * 

An  announcement,  published  in  our  advertisement  columns 
Ia3t  week  regarding  the  photographing  of  210  babies  in  seven 
hours  with  a  hand  camera,  has  brought  us  a  communication 
on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Owen  Brooks,  Photographer,  of  83, 
Dewsbury-road,  Leeds,  who  desires  to  correct  Mr.  Jenkiuson, 
of  Broken-hill,  when  he  thinks  no  one  has  ever  taken  more 
babies  in  one  day  in  a  studio,  and  it  would  be  utterly  im¬ 
possible  with  an  ordinary  camera.  “In  May  of  1892,  I  adver¬ 
tised  that,  on  the  30th  and  31st,  for  seven  hours  each  day 
.(from  nine  to  one  and  one  till  five),  I  would  take  all  babies 
free,  and  give  one  cabinet  to  each  mother.  In  the  two  days 
we  took  625  babies’  photographs,  using  an  ordinary  camera. 
For  this,  on  June  18,  1892,  I  was  awarded  the  ‘  Sloper  Award 
of  Merit  ’  and  the  title  of  ‘Champion  Baby  Photographer.’” 

*  *  * 

We  are  pleased  to  give  Mr.  Brooks  the  opportunity  of  in¬ 
forming  our  readers  by  what  feat  of  photographic  dexterity  he 
acquired  the  two  distinctions  that  have  been  conferred  upon 
him.  Of  course,  like  other  champions,  he  must  be  prepared 
to  maintain  his  title  against  all  comers,  and,  as  a  result  of  this 
publicity  of  his  powers,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
title,  honourable  as  it  is,  subjected  to  the  challenge  of  some 
ambitious  rival.  But,  seriously,  are  these  methods  of  at¬ 
tracting  business  profitable,  and  do  they  not  savour  somewhat 
of  what  our  brother  photographic  editors  in  America  term 
“  Cheap  John  ”-ism  '! 

- ♦ - 

RONTGEN  WORK  FOR  PROFIT. 

So  much  has  now  been  written  on  this  topic  that  photographers 
are  beginning  to  ask,  “Is  there  money  in  it?”  a  sure  sign  of 
growing  interest.  The  question,  however,  is  one  that  cannot 


be  answered  with  a  plain  “yes”  or  “no.”  Everything  de¬ 
pends  upon  surroundiogs.  At  the  outset  it  seems  to  be  found 
..that  few  “  sitters  ”  are  to  be  had  who  will  give  a  paying  fee  out  of 
pure  personal  or  scientific  interest  for  any  R<»ntgen  picture  of 
any  limb  or  portion  of  their  body.  If  a  fee  is  to  be  had,  it 
will  simply  be  from  those  who  require  surgical  diagnosis  >  f 
injury,  malformation,  or  disease  of  internal  structures,  such 
as  can  be  given  by  this  means  alone.  At  present  the  main 
source  of  supply  of  “New  Light”  pictures  is,  firstly,  one 
or  other  of  the  surgeons  who  have  taken  up  the  practice 
of  Riiutgen  work  as  either  an  interesting  study  or  for 
actual  use  in  their  profession.  Secondly,  there  is  also 
over  the  country  a  large  number  of  scientific  enthusiasts 
who  have  given  great  attention  to  the  subject,  purchased 
valuable  apparatus,  and  made  themselves  thoroughly  <iu 
fait  in  taking  these  electro-sciographs,  and  they  have  been 
utilised  by  resident  surgeons  for  obtaining  the  desired  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  lesions  of  such  portions  of  their  patient’s 
frame  as  they  are  desirous  of  investigating.  This  is  probably 
done  without  charge,  and  the  professional  photographer  will 
be  apt  to  imagine  that  they  would  interfere  with  any  possible 
profit  he  might  make. 

Further,  the  use  of  the  fluorescent  screeu  lessens  the  need 
for  photographic  intervention,  so  many  cases  beiug  at  once 
diagnosed  when  the  fluorescent  picture  is  seen.  It  will,  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  photographer  is  to  make  money  out  of  the  process, 
be  just  as  easy  for  him  to  either  let  his  surgeon  clients  observe 
the  fluorescent  picture  alone,  or  to  take  a  negative  as  a  per¬ 
manent  record.  There  would  need  to  be  little  or  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  fee  to  be  charged,  seeing  that  the  capital 
expenditure  is  the  same,  and  the  time  needed  for  putting  the 
apparatus  in  working  condition  not  much  less  in  either  case. 

These  preliminary  aspects  of  the  subject  bemg  duly  considered, 
the  photographer  is  in  as  good  a  position  as  possible  for  dis¬ 
covering  for  himself  whether  there  is  anything  to  be  made  out 
of  Rdntgen  ray  work.  He  has  first  to  consider  the  capital 
expenditure  iuvolved,  the  cost  of  wear  and  tear,  the  probability 
of  sitters.  Our  own  opinion,  given  with  every  reserve,  is  that 
there  ought  to  be,  in  fairly  large  centres  of  population,  quite 
a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  make  it  pay  ;  and,  of  course, 
the  mere  bringing  of  patients  as  sitters  would  aid  in  stirring 
business.  We  hope  that  ere  long  there  will  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  professional  workers  who  will  be  able  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  their  actual  experience,  and  we  should  be  very 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  publishing  any  remarks 
they  could  make. 

The  subject  of  outlay  has  already  been  treated  by  one  of 
of  our  contributors,  whose  figures  may  be  relied  upon,  and, 
if  even  we  substitute  for  the  Grove  cells  the  more  expensive 
well-known  bichromate  battery,  with  the  removable  elements, 
the  best  form  of  which  is  sold  at  about  4/.,  we  find  15/.  or 
16/.  represents  the  needful  outlay  with  a  three-inch  spatk  coil. 
This  size  is  a  really  good  working  instrument,  moderately  quick 
in  action ;  but,  if  deep  structures  are  to  be  sciographed,  a 
five  or  six-inch  spark  coil  must  be  used,  and  it  would  increase 
the  first  outlay  by  from  51.  to  10/. 

These  sums  do  not  include  the  fluorescent  screen,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  best  opinion  runs  in  favour  of  those 
made  with  platino-cyanide  salts.  These  substances  are  just  about 
as  dear  as,  or  probably  a  little  dearer  than,  chloride  of  gold, 
and  some  conception  of  the  cost  will  be  found  when  it  is  stated 
that  nearly  an  ounce  would  be  required  for  a  12  x  10  screen. 

The  tungstates  are  chosen  by  some  workers,  but  the  ordinary 
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'kind  of  calcium  tungstate  does  not  answer  in  the  hands  of  many 
workers.  Messrs.  Hopkins  &  Williams,  however,  sell  a  special 
kind,  at  about  four  times  the  price  of  their  ordinary  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Edison’s  screens,  so  much  talked  of,  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  tried  to  any  practical  extent.  In  using  fluorescent  screens 
it  is  desirable  to  take  the  sciograph  on  a  celluloid  film,  for  it  is 
the  general  opinion  that,  if  the  screen  is  placed  between  hand 
and  plate,  an  unpleasant  amount  of  granularity  is  produced ; 
but,  by  placing  the  fluorescent  tablet  on  the  table,  then  the 
celluloid  film,  sensitised  side  towards  the  tablet,  and,  lastly, 
the  object  to  be  sciographed  on  the  top,  the  best  effect  will  be 
obtained,  the  thickness  of  the  celluloid  producing  no  appreciable 
diminution  of  sharpness.  The  use  of  the  screen  by  the  universal 
consensus  of  opinion  greatly  reduces  the  exposure. 

The  mode  of  employing  the  screen  simply  as  an  exhibition  sur¬ 
face  is  self-explanatory  so  long  as  it  is  remembered  that  the 
observer  should  be  in  complete  darkness  when  making  his  obser¬ 
vations.  With  regard  to  the  pattern  of  Crookes’  tube  to  select, 
the  general  verdict  is  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  Jackson 
pattern,  both  for  the  sharpness  of  image  and  rapidity  of 
exposure.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  already  several 
important  applications  of  modifications  of  the  principle  of  this 
tube  have  been  described,  and,  as  time  progresses,  we  are 
likely  to  have  further  improvements.  If  any  one  possess  one 
•of  the  older  patterns  of  Crookes’  tube,  he  can,  of  course, 
improve  its  sharpness  just  exactly  as  he  would  the  defining 
power  of  a  bad  lens  by  the  introduction  of  a  diaphragm,  which 
-can  be  satisfactorily  made  by  punching  an  aperture  in  a  sheet 
of  lead.  This,  as  we  need  not  observe,  while  increasing  sharp¬ 
ness  by  reducing  the  emitting  area,  increases  the  exposure 
pari  passit ,  and  not  at  the  rate  of  a  lens  diaphragm. 

Finally,  we  would  say  tha$,  in  fixing  his  charges,  the  photo¬ 
grapher  must  bear  in  mind  that  much  time  is  consumed  in  the 
work,  and  the  tubes,  even  apart  from  inevitable  breakages  and 
•damages,  will  not  last  for  ever ;  but,  whether  he  find  the 
•adventure  at  once  profitable  or  not,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
a  most  excellent  advertisement,  and  thus  indirectly  a  source  of 
profit. 

- ♦ - 

^  DEVELOPING  FORMULAE. 

It  may  seem  rather  late  in  the  day  to  refer  to  a  matter  that 
would  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  threshed  out  years  ago, 
but  it  is  probably  because  the  subject  is  so  apparently  well 
understood  that  the  desirability  of  once  more  calling  attention 
to  it  arises.  The  circumstances  that  led  to  our  now  referring 
to  the  matter  are  as  follow. 

A  short  time  back  a  number  of  negatives  were  submitted  to 
us  with  a  view  to  our  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  “  what  was  the 
•matter  with  them,”  and  the  verdict  given  without  any  hesitation 
was  that  they  were  much  under-exposed.  This  was  also  the 
view  of  the  owner  of  the  negatives,  but  it  was  not  shared  by 
the  makers  of  the  plates,  and  hence  the  appeal  to  us.  The 
plates  were  one  of  the  leading  brands  of  the  highest  rapidity, 
the  exposures  were  all  made  out  of  doors,  and  were  of  the 
-ordinary  every-day  run  of  snap-shot  subjects,  averaging 
about  one-tenth  of  a  second.  So  far  there  was  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  account  for  the  results,  for,  with  those  or  even  much 
slower  plates,  the  exposures  ought  to  have  been  ample.  A 
couple  of  the  plates  were  given  us  to  try,  and  under  precisely 
•similar  conditions  gave  two  faultless  negatives,  remarkable  for 
sfthe  brilliancy  and  crispness  of  their  detail,  and  their  general 


air  of  “  robustness,”  whereas  those  previously  exhibited  had  been 
thick  and  muddy,  and  utterly  devoid  of  any  half-tone,  to  say 
nothing  of  shadow  detail. 

The  conditions,  we  repeat,  were  identical,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
choice  of  subjects  and  exposure  were  concerned,  but  develop¬ 
ment  remained  to  be  considered.  The  faulty  negatives  had 
been  produced  by  means  of  the  maker’s  own  formula,  ours 
were  developed  according  to  our  own  judgment  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  required  under  the  circumstances  and  knowing  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  plates.  It  may  seem  absurd  to 
say  it,  but  the  cause  of  failure  consisted  solely  in  adhering 
too  closely  to  the  printed  instructions  issued  with  the  plates. 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  competition  for  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  rapidity  attainable,  it  is  perhaps  quite  true 
to  say  that  more  depends  upon  the  development  than  upon  the 
plate,  or,  at  least,  that  the  most  rapid  plate  in  reality  may 
prove  in  practice  much  slower  than  it  really  is  if  not  properly 
developed.  Plate-makers  therefore  have  worked  their  develop¬ 
ing  formulae  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  get  the  very  utmost 
out  of  a  plate  under  the  most  trying  conditions.  We  are 
speaking  of  the  ultra-rapid  brands  now  obtainable,  which  in 
fact  may  be  said  to  embody  in  their  instructions  the  formuhe 
calculated  for  working  the  plates  at  high  pressure,  or  under 
the  least  favourable  conditions. 

For  instance,  we  read  of  plates  speeded  as  high  as  200,  300, 
and  even  400  Hurter  &  Driffield,  figures  which,  to  the  majority 
of  workers,  are  practically  meaningless,  but  maybe  faintly  grasped 
wffien  we  say  that  on  a  bright  winter  day  with  a  plate  marked  50 
Hurter  &  Driffield,  and  the  lens  working  at/-22,  we  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  taking  “  instantaneous  ”  outdoor  groops  in  about 
one- tenth  of  a  second.  If  we  compare  the  value  of  the  light  in, 
say,  January  with  the  present  time,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
estimate  what  would  be  the  corresponding  exposure  requisite 
under  similar  conditions  with  a  plate  speeded  at  400  Hurter  & 
Driffield,  in  fact,  for  such  work  such  a  plate  is  not  only  un¬ 
necessary,  but  is  actually  a  nuisance.  The  class  of  work  for 
which  such  films  are  specially  adapted  is  chiefly  confined  to 
rapid  portraiture  under  adverse  conditions  of  light,  interiors 
and  suchlike,  when  they  undoubtedly  prove  most  valuable 
aids,  and  it  is  in  connexion  with  this  kind  of  work  when  the  futf 
powers  of  the  plate  are’required  that  the  formulae  are  calculated. 

But,  when  plates  of  this  degree  of  rapidity  are  applied  to 
ordinary,  every-day  work,  it  savours  somewhat  of  the  use  of  the 
steam  hammer  to  crack  a  filbert ;  and,  though  such  application 
is  perfectly  possible,  it  necessitates  something  more  than 
ordinary  care  to  ensure  success.  In  the  case  of  the  negatives 
to  which  we  have  referred,  the  plates  were  not  of  anything 
like  the  abnormal  rapidity  just  spoken  of,  but  something  like 
150  by  the  Hurter  &  Driffidd  measurement,  a  sufficiently  high 
degree  of  rapidity,  however,  to  require  more  than  ordinary 
care  when  employed  for  well-lighted  outdoor  subjects,  with 
even  very  short  exposures ;  and  yet,  when  we  came  to 
compare  notes  in  the  matter  of  development,  we  found  that 
our  unsuccessful  friend  had  been  using  no  less  than  two  and 
a  half  times  the  quantity  of  alkali,  and  one-fourth  the  re¬ 
straining  bromide  that  we  had  ourselves  employed  in  pro¬ 
ducing  successful  negatives. 

The  moral  of  this  is  that,  although  it  is  always  a  com¬ 
mendable  practice  to  follow  the  instructions  given  with  any 
make  of  plates,  it  is  equally  desirable  that  some  judgment 
should  be  exercised,  and  in  this  connexion  it  should  al  'ay3 
be  borne  in  mind,  as  has  been  frequently  pointed  o*u>t  ~  \  ■  ir 
columns— and  elsewhere — that  the  maker’s  formula  g-nma  ly 
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represents  the  strongest  possible  form  of  developer  the  plates 
will  stand,  when  necessary  :  and  that,  for  ordinary  work,  when 
the  pressure  of  conditions  is  not  great,  it  may  be,  and  indeed 
should  be,  considerably  modified. 

Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  there  is  scarcely  a 
published  developing  formula  of  the  present  day  that  will 
not  bear  to  have  the  proportion  of  restraining  bromide  at 
least  doubled  for  ordinary  work,  and  the  alkali  probably,  at 
the  same  time,  considerably  curtailed.  The  worst  that  can 
happen,  if  this  course  be  followed,  is  a  slightly  prolonged 
development,  while,  in  case  the  exposure  shall  have  been 
misjudged,  there  is  a  much  wider  margin  for  correction  than 
would  be  possible  if  the  developer  were  working  at  its  utmost 
power. 

- - 

Tile  Guildhall  Exhibition. — The  loan  collection  of  pictures 
in  the  Corporation's  Art  Gallery  is  attracting  a  large  number  of 
visitors,  particularly  on  Sundays,  We  may  remind  our  readers  who 
have  not  yet  visited  the  Exhibition,  and  intend  doing  so.  that  it  closes 
at  the  end  of  the  current  month.  The  show  is  open  from  ten  till 
seven  on  week  days,  and  from  three  till  seven,  on  Sundays. 


1C  Rays  s  Farther  ©iseovery. — The  latest  discovery,  if  it  is 
possible  to  get  “the  latest”  into  print  before  a  later  is  discovered,  in 
connexion  with  the  Rdntgen  rays,  come3  from  Berlin.  It  is  said  that 
a  physician  there  has  found  that  the  stomach  and  intestines  can  be 
photographed  by  the  aid  of  the  X  rays,  provided  they  contain 
solutions  of  metallic  salts;  which,  he  says,  he  finds  just  as  im¬ 
penetrable  to  the  rays  as  the  metals  themselves.  The  hones,  which 
are  composed  chiefly  of  lime,  are  the  most  impervious  by  the  rays, 
of  all  parts  of  the  body  and  it  is  now  claimed  that  preparations  of 
lime,  even  including  lime  water,  are  equally  as  opaque  to  them.  This 
discovery  ought,  if  it  be  as  stated,  to  lead  to  further  useful 
developments  of  X  ray  photography. 


An  Interesting-  Photograph. — Li  Hung  Chang  is  just 
now  “the  lion”  on  the  Continent.  It  appears  that,  on  his  visit  to 
that  veteran  statesman,  Prince  Bismarck,  at  his  residence  at  Fried- 
richsruh,  the  two  were  photographed  while  sitting  together  on  the 
terrace.  The  photograph  has  since  been  published  in  Berlin,  and, 
we  are  informed,  is  meeting  with  a  ready  sale  there.  As  the  Celestial 
statesman  will  shortly  be  in  this  country,  there  is  no  question  that 
enterprising  portraitists  here  will  be  soliciting  sittings  from  him,  but 
how  many  will  be  accorded  remains  to  he  seen;  also,  whether  the 
portrait  will  be  much  In  demand  by  the  British  public.  As  a  rule, 
the  Chinese  are  not,  or  were  not,  much  given  to  having  themselves 
photographed,  and  generally  sit  with  reluctance. 


International  Copyright. — The  eighteenth  congress  of  the 
International  Literary  and  Artistic  Association  will  be  held  at  Berne, 
from  August  22  to  August  29.  The  proceedings  will  turn  more 
especially  on  the  question  of  literary  and  artistic  copyright,  and 
photography  will  not  be  overlooked.  The  international  copyright 
law  has  been  a  great  boon  to  painters,  as  well  as  photographers,  in 
preventing  the  piracy  of  their  works  in  foreign  countries — or  at 
least  in  those  which  are  signatories  to  the  Berne  Convention 
of  1887,  and  they  include  the  greater  number  on  the  Continent. 
English  artists  now  suffer  most  from  the  piracy  of  their  works  at 
the  hands  of  America.  There  their  work  is  pirated  in  the  most 
unscrupulous  manner  conceivable,  as  many  English  and  Continental 
publishers  know  to  their  cost. 


*  The  Jackson  Polar  Expedition.  —  The  steam  yacht 
Windward,  which  started  from  Vardo  to  Franz  Joseph  Land  one  day 
last  week,  presented  a  very  interesting  appearance  on  her  decks.  In 
one  part  were  stalled  several  teams  of  reindeer,  in  another  a  number 
of  sheep,  while  amidships  were  stowed  a  large  quantity  of  provender 


for  them  and  stores  generally.  Huge  ice  saws  and  drills  for  clearing  a 
way  through  the  ice  were  very  prominent  on  board.  It  is  anticipate  d 
that  the  expedition  will  be  in  communication  with  Mr.  Jackson  bv  the 
end  of  this  month  or  the  beginning  of  next  at  the  latest.  It  is  to  I* 
hoped  that  this  expedition,  which  has  been  so  considerately  planned, 
will  He  more  successful,  photographically  and  otherwise,  than  seveial 
that  have  preceded  it.  Many  are  also  anxiously  looking  forward  to 
the  results  of  the  balloon  expedition  to  the  Pole,  as  well  as  t<>  th>-  -at 
return  of  the  intrepid  voyagers. 


The  Royal  Wedding-.  -The  forthcoming  wedding 
Princess  Maud  of  Wales  with  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark  ha 
been  a  good  thing  for  those  who  have  negatives  of  the  royal  pair,  or 
of  one  or  other  of  them.  We  are  given  to  understand,  through  tin- 
trade,  that  the  sale  of  the  portraits  has  been  exceedingly  large  ever 
since  the  announcement  of  the  engagement  was  made,  and  still  con¬ 
tinues.  This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that,  the  marriage  is 
popular,  and  also  that  the  Princess  Maud,  like  all  the  Princesses  ot 
Wales,  is  a  general  favourite  with  t h»*  British  public.  It  i 
announced  that,  after  the  wedding,  there  will  be  a  grand  procession 
of  the  royal  party,  which  will  include  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark,  aud  others  of  the 
Royal  Family,  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  Marlborough  House,  by 
way  of  St.  James’s-street  and  Piccadilly.  As  the  time  of  day  and 
season  of  the  year  will  be  propitious  for  rapid  photography,  there  i- 
little  doubt  that  plenty  of  cameras  will  be  seen  on  the  route  W 
may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  cameras,  even  hand  cameras 
thyv  are  seen,  are  not  allowed  in  the  park  without  a  permit. 


Chelsea  Reach. — The  London  County  Council  does  not  seem 
to  be  adding  to  its  popularity  by  the  way  it  spends  some,  at  least,  of 
the  ratepayers’  money.  Certainlv  it  does  not  amongst  artists  and 
admirers  of  the  picturesque  generally.  Just  recently  there  was  a 
general  outcry  by  artists  and  residents  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  well 
as  the  public  generally,  as  to  the  way  it  proposed  to  despoil  th 
beauties  of  Hampstead  Heath  by  clearing  off  furze  bushes,  levelling 
up  its  hollows,  and  cutting  it  up  with  gravelled  walks,  according  to 
the  usual  “  taste  ”  of  the  Council.  Now  it  proposes  to  destroy  th^ 
picturesqueness  of  Chelsea  Reach,  which  has  always  been  a  happy 
hunting  ground  for  artists,  and  several  letters  protesting  against  the 
scheme  have  appeared  in  the  “dailies.”  Where  boats  and  barges 
with  their  brown  sails  are,  there  can  good  pictures  be  made,  even 
though  they  lie,  at  low  w'ater,  on  evil-smelling  mud  banks,  as  every 
photographer  knows  quite  well.  There  is,  however,  also  the  question 
of  utility,  which  must  receive  consideration.  Many  of  our  older 
readers  will  remember  the  picturesqueness  of  the  Thames  banks  before 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Embankments  were  constructed.  The  latter 
became  necessary  to  preserve  the  great  highway ;  but  whether  th  • 
same  is  the  case  with  Chelsea  Reach  is  very  questionable.  Baths  it 
is  considered  by  the  Council  are  required  at  this  point,  and  to 
provide  them  there  must  be  an  embankment,  which  will,  of  course, 
quite  do  away  with  the  beauties  of  the  Reach.  London,  and  the 
Thames  hanks  in  its  vicinity,  can  now  ill  spare  any  of  its  remaining 
beauty  spots,  and  we  would  fain  hope  that  this  one  may  yet  be 
spared  us  ;  hut,  in  this  utilitarian  age,  the  useful  generally  receives 
more  consideration  than  the  testketic ;  though  this  does  not  always 
apply  to  the  London  County  Council.  It,  in  its  “taste,”  would  often 
destroy  the  latter  without  in  any  way  contributing  to  the  former — 
the  spoliation  of  Hampstead  Heath,  to  wit. 


PHOTO-MECHANICAL  NOTES. 

There  has  always  been  a  great  deal  of  mystery,  which,  indeed,  still 
exists,  as  to  who  was  the  actual  inventor  of  the  fish-glue  process  for 
half-tone  printing,  and  what  led  to  the  use  of  such  an  odd  substance. 
The  process  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  Mr.  Max 
Levy,  Mr.  M.  Wolfe,  Mr.  W.  II.  Ryslop,  Herr  Heimbecker,  and 
other  American  workers;  but  it  has  always  been  thought  that 
Mr.  Ives  had  the  best  claim  to  the  origination  of  it.  That  gentle- 
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man,  however,  recently  stated  this  to  be  a  mistake,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  use  of  fish  glue  is  concerned.  Mr.  Ives  certainly  did  bring  into 
use  a  process  of  burning  in  an  “  enamel  ”  resist  on  copper  plates  in 
half-tone  photo-engraving.  He  says  the  process  was  developed 
under  his  personal  supervision,  and  was  used  for  some  years  for 
producing  blocks  from  his  negatives  before  any  one  else  adopted  a 
similar  method:  it  was  not,  however,  his  invention,  but  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  a  French  photogravure  process,  the  formula  for  which  was 
found  in  an  old  year-book.  The  man  who  did  most  of  the  work  of 
experimenting  and  developing  the  process  was  an  Englishman 
named  Purton.  The  use  of  fish  glue  was  introduced  some  years 
after  the  method  was  started,  the  material  at  first  employed  being  a 
mixture  of  albumen  and  gum  arabic  with  a  little  honey  or  glycerine 
to  make  the  film  hygroscopic,  development  being  effected  originally 
by  dusting  with  a  powdered  tin  salt,  which  prevented  the  formation 
of  the  hard  “  enamel  ”  by  heat  on  those  parts  where  it  adhered.  The 
use  of  the  tin  salt  was  afterwards  abandoned,  and  the  washing  out 
relied  on  for  forming  the  image. 

From  this  it  appears  Mr.  Ives  makes  no  claim  for  fish  glue,  nor  do 

1  believe  either  Mr.  Levy  or  Mr.  Wolfe,  both  of  whose  processes  are 
understood  to  be  on  the  gum  basis.  Either  Hyslop  or  Heimbecker 
have  a  better  claim,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  either  were  originators 
of  the  fish  glue  or  that  they  only  took  it  up  after  the  secret  leaked 
out.  Certainly  they  both  exploited  fish  glue,  and  their  names  are 
the  only  ones  I  have,  publicly  heard  of.  LIyslop  placed  an  “  enamel  ” 
on  the  market,  which  I  have  tried,  and  do  not  think  is  anything  else 
but  a  clarified  fish  glue,  though  it  is  essentially  different  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  Le  Page’s  Clarified  Fish  Glue.  He  eventually  published 
his  formula.  Heimbecker  never  owned  up  to  the  use  of  fish  glue, 
though  the  stuff  be  supplied  for  the  use  of  those  who  paid  him  for 
the  formula  was  very  suspiciously  like  it.  His  process  was 
eventually  exploded  by  one  of  his  pupils  publishing  it  in  an 
American  trade  journal.  It  was  the  well-known  formula  of 

2  ounces  of  glue,  2  whites  of  eggs,  4  ounces  of  water,  and  120 
grains  of  ammonium  bichromate.  About  that  time  every  half-tone 
worker  appeared  to  have  a  secret  enamel  process  to  sell,  and  many 
were  sold.  This  applied  both  to  the  process  and  to  the  people  who 
bought  it  in  many  cases.  I  heard  of  one  amusing  case  in  which  two 
operators  each  had  an  enamel  process,  which  neither  of  them  could 
work,  though  neither  would  admit  it.  They  each  believed  that, 
if  the  two  formulae  were  compared,  they  would  reveal  something 
which  was  wanting  on  both  sides,  and  eventually  they  agreed  to 
exchange  formulae,  upon  which  it  turned  out  that  both  had  the 
same  thing,  and  both  had  evidently  derived  it  from  the  same  source 
viz.,  some  trade  journal. 

In  spite  of  these  supposititious  processes,  there  were  on  the  market 
then,  and  for  a  year  or  two  previous  to  any  publication  of  an  enamel 
process,  some  practical  formula?  offered  for  sale  by  makers  of  screens 
and  dealers  in  process  appliances,  and  many  firms,  both  in  America 
and  in  this  country,  derived  their  earliest  knowledge  of  the  enamel 
process  from  these  sources.  It  was  found  that  it  was  not  so  much 
the  formula  as  the  manner  of  working  it  that  was  the  valuable 
part  of  the  secret,  and  here  was  where  the  vendors  of  the  processes 
scored  over  the  professed  formuke  that  were  published.  Many 
who  had  tried  the  published  formulae,  and  could  not  work  them, 
eventually  bought  the  instructions.  The  process,  in  fact,  depended 
a  good  deal  upon  experience  or  practice,  the  method  being  so  novel 
that  operators  could  not  be  induced  to  shake  off  the  habits  of 
working  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  Most  of  the 
successful  enamel  workers  of  the  present  day  can  look  back  on  some 
disheartening  early  struggles  to  master  the  tricks  of  the  process. 
They  had  to  find  out  how  to  meet  the  varying  viscidity  and  tenacity 
of  the  glue,  the  conditions  of  climatic  changes,  the  values  of 
bichromate  in  the  solution,  the  suitability  of  the  negative,  the  best 
methods  of  coating  and  drying,  the  extent  to  which  to  carry  the 
burning  in,  the  best  method  of  etching,  and  a  hundred  other  little 
things  which  go  to  make  the  success  of  the  process.  A  great  many 
of  these  points  could  hardly  be  imparted  in  written  or  printed 
instructions.  They  are  just  the  sort  of  things  which  can  only  be 
picked  up  by  seeing  a  practical  man  at  work  day  by  day  meeting  all 
the  little  difficulties  as  they  cropped  up. 


Of  formula?  there  ho,ve  been,  I  was  going  to  say,  hundreds 
published,  but  they  hardly  run  to  that  extent.  Yet  the  Photograph- 
ische  Correspondenz,  a  few  months  ago,  tabulated  comparatively 
twenty-four  different  ones,  collected  from  various  sources,  and 
Cronenberg,  in  his  recently  published  book,  Half-tone  on  the  American 
Basis ,  gives  seven  distinct  formuke.  It  must  be  seen  when  compared 
in  this  way  that  they  all  bear  a  strong  family  likeness.  In  the  Photo- 
graphische  Correspondenz  batch  fifteen  out  of  the  twenty-four 
contain  ordinary  fish  glue,  three  give  clarified  glue,  and  the 
remainder  introduce  a  little  variety  with  albumen  (dried  or  fresh), 
gum  arabic,  gelatine,  Cologne  glue,  and  white  glue.  Sixteen  formula? 
give  fresh  egg  albumen  in  addition  to  the  glue,  wdiilst  only  one 
gives  albumen  alone.  Three  give  gum  in  addition  to  glue  or  albumen. 
Twenty -one  formuke  out  of  twenty-four  contain  ammonium 
bichromate  in  preference  to  the  potassium  salt. 

Taking  the  first  twelve  fish-glue  formula?,  I  find  the  average  com¬ 
ponents  to  he  about  as  follows  : — 

Fish  glue  (ordinary) .  500  parts. 

Egg  albumen .  400  ,, 

Ammonium  bichromate  .  37  ,, 

Water  .  1000  „ 

This  comes  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing  as  the  practical  formulae 
in  general  use.  There  is  no  standard  formula,  because  a  standard 
would  be  impossible  when  it  is  well  known  that  the  glue  varies  in 
viscidity,  and  that  sometimes  it  will  take  a  larger  proportion  of 
bichromate  than  at  other  times. 

A  typical  formula  for  the  gum  process  is  the  following,  publi>hed 
in  1893  along  with  perhaps  the  first  fish-glue  formula  seen  in 
print : — 

Gum  arabic  (finest) .  1  ounce. 

Saturated  sol.  bichromate  of  ammonia  ....  1  „ 

Chromic  acid  .  10  grains. 

Water  . . .  10  ounces. 

The  glue  formula  given  was  : — 

Glue  .  2  ounces. 

Eggs  (whites)  .  2  „ 

Water  .  4  „ 

Bichromate  cf  ammonia .  120  gTains. 

These  were  published  in  the  American  Artist  Printer,  and  have  been 
extensively  copied  therefrom  by  various  publications. 

A  modification  introduced  by  A.  0.  Austin,  under  the  title  of  the 
Adamantine  Process,  consisted  simply  of  introducing  well-ground 
lamp-black  into  the  bichromate  fi-b-gl ue  solution.  Others  have 
introduced  aniline  dye  into  the  solution,  but  this  did  not  improve  the  • 
printing  quality,  and  it  washed  out  before  development  was  complete 
The  best  way  has  always  been  to  stain  the  image  with  the  aniline 
dye  in  the  course  of  development. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  gum  process  has  never  been  con¬ 
sidered  suitable  for  zinc  etching,  on  account  of  the  high  temperature 
required  for  fully  burning  in  the  enamel.  On  copper  it  goes  very 
well,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  manage  in  many  ways  than  fish  glue. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  enamel  process  at  its  best  is  suitable 
for  zinc.  The  intense  beating  changes  the  character  of  the  zinc, 
making  it  soft  and  coarsely  granular,  but  it  is  worked,  nevertheless, 
by  many  on  this  metal. 

The  whole  subject  of  these  enamel  processes  is  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  at  the  present  moment,  and  there  is  a  great  amount  of  scattered 
information  on  the  subject  which  would  be  valuable  if  brought  to  a 
focus.  I  hope  to  make  some  further  points  the  subject  of  a  subse¬ 
quent  article  in  these  pages,  William  Gamble. 


MECHANICAL  AIDS  IN  PRINT-WASHING. 

I  am  glad  to  notice,  in  the  report  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London 
and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  that  Professor  Stebbing 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  method  of  print-washing  that  I  described 
in  an  article  on  page  581  of  last  year’s  volume,  and  I  am  only  sur- 
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prised  that  its  simplicity  and  efficiency  have  not  brought  it  into  more 
general  use.  If  reiteration  of  its  good  points  will  have  any  effect  in 
bringing  it  into  use,  that  must  be  my  excuse  for  once  more  directing 
attention  to  it  at  a  time  of  year  when  rapid  and  thorough  washing 
are  of  the  very  highest  importance. 

All  users  of  gelatino-chloride  and  collodio-chloride  papers  must 
be  too  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  these  will  not  bear  with  impunity 
the  same  amount  of  rough  usage  that  is  permissible  with  albumen, 
although  it  is  at  least  equally  necessary  to  remove  all  soluble  matter 
from  them.  Prolonged  soaking  in  still  water,  with  the  prints  massed 
together  in  contact,  is  worse  than  useless,  and  the  old-fashioned 
style  of  mechanical  washers  is  scarcely  safe  with  the  extremely 
tender  modern  films.  The  only  course  open  for  adoption  is  there¬ 
fore  the  plan  usually  followed,  of  changing  the  prints  singly  from 
one  vessel  of  water  to  another,  and  this  necessarily  involves  con¬ 
stant  attention,  or  practically  so,  during  the  whole  period  of  wash¬ 
ing,  for,  as  soon  as  that  attention  is  taken  off,  the  prints  settle  down 
in  contact  with  one  another,  and  the  process  of  diffusion,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  ceases. 

But  under  proper  conditions,  where  diffusion  can  proceed  freely, 
simple  soaking  in  even  perfectly  still  water,  changed  at  intervals,  is 
in  every  way  as  effective  as  the  most  violent  frictional  washing ; 
indeed,  it  is  better,  for,  no  matter  how  powerful  a  stream  of  water 
may  be  directed  on  to  the  prints,  it  has  little  effect  beyond  cleaning 
the  surface,  the  salts  contained  in  the  body  of  the  paper,  and  in  the 
sensitive  films,  being  only  removed  by  gradual  diffusion.  The  simple 
apparatus  described  by  Professor  Stebbing  and  myself  provides  the 
necessary  conditions,  by  keeping  the  prints  rigidly  separate,  and  at 
the  same  time  permits  the  water  to  be  either  gradually  and  con¬ 
stantly  changed,  or  the  tank  to  be  completely  emptied  and  refilled 
instantly  at  intervals,  without  the  necessity  for  handling  each  in¬ 
dividual  print. 

All  that  is  required  is  a  tank  or  vessel  somewhat  deeper  than  the 
ordinary  “  deep  ”  porcelain  dishes ;  the  washing  tanks  used  for 
negatives  will  answer  perfectly,  but  I  prefer  a  deep  wooden  tray 
built  up  of  ordinary  flooring  boards,  which,  with  a  very  ordinary 
amount  of  care  and  ingenuity,  can  be  made  perfectly  watertight. 
This  has  the  advantage  that,  for  a  few  pence,  a  tray  of  large 
dimensions  can  be  made  to  accommodate  trays  which  will  each  hold 
several  prints,  and  so  save  the  necessity  for  constructing  a  large 
number  of  individual  trays.  For  the  rest,  these  trays  consist  of  light 
frames  of  wood,  not  necessarily  more  than  a  quarter  or  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  deep,  over  which  is  stretched  some  sort  of  netting  or  open 
fabric,  to  convert  them  into  a  sort  of  sieve.  A  friend  of  my  own 
uses  strips  of  light  cane,  fastened  together  at  the  corners,  Oxford 
frame  fashion,  and  strung  across  after  the  manner  of  a  tennis 
racquet,  with  stout  ordinary  thread.  If  of  large  size,  these  frames 
may  be  subdivided  into  separate  cells  for  each  single  print ;  a  frame 
measuring  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  square  will  then  hold  half  a 
dozen  half -plate  prints. 

In  use  the  frames  are  filled  with  prints  and  piled  one  on  top  of 
another  in  the  washing  tank  with  a  weight  of  some  sort  to  prevent 
them  floating  up.  The  tank  is  then  filled  with  water,  and  the  prints 
left  to  soak,  each  one  being  freely  exposed  on  both  sides  to  the  full 
action  of  the  water.  The  tank  may  be  provided  with  a  syphon  or 
overflow  pipe  to  allow  of  a  continuous  change  of  water,  or  it  may  be 
emptied  bodily  at  intervals  by  simply  lifting  out  the  whole  block  of 
rays  and  refilling,  this  plan  ensuring  a  thorough  and  complete  change 
of  water.  A  very  slight  movement  or  agitation  of  the  block  of  trays 
will  set  the  water  in  motion  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  prints, 
both  back  and  front,  and,  in  fact,  the  washing  proceeds  in  the  must 
thorough  manner  possible  with  a  minimum  of  attention. 

Professor  Stebbing  speaks  of  the  prints  being  thoroughly  washed 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  if  left  all  night;  but,  though  I  do 
not  say  this  is  an  injurious  length  of  soaking,  it  is  not  desirable  at 
the  present  season  with  gelatino-chloride  paper,  especially  if  un- 
alumed.  Practically  I  find  an  hour  with  a  gradually  changing 
current  of  water,  or  six  or  eight  changes  bodily,  at  intervals  of  a 
few  minutes,  will  effectually  remove  all  soluble  salts,  and  during 
very  hot  weather  I  think  it  is  indisputable  that  rapid  washing,  if 
thorough,  is  in  every  way  desirable.  W.  B.  Bolton. 
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2.  Pigments  for  Carbon  Tissue. — Pigments  for  the  carbon  process 
require  special  qualities  in  addition  to  the  usual  considerations  of 
permanency.  Being  themselves  chemical  compounds  with  specific- 
reactions,  we  have  to  consider  their  behaviour  in  the  prest-nce  of 
potassium  bichromate,  and  with  the  gelatine  or  other  colloid  medium 
employed.  Of  secondary,  but  by  no  means  of  small,  importance  is 
the  degree  of  cohesion  of  the  particles  wrhen  the  pigment  is  finely 
powdered  and  mixed  with  gelatine,  and  their  consequent  freedom 
from  any  tendency  to  agglomerate,  instead  of  remaining  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  film.  This  granulation  is  an  insuperable  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  use  of  certain  pigments,  which  would  otherwise  be  or 
service.  The  use  of  ordinary  lamp-black,  for  example,  has  for  this 
reason  been  abandoned  by  many  workers  in  favour  of  Indian  ink. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  any  pigment  containing  fatty 
matters,  even  in  a  minute  degree,  as  these  tend  to  form  insoluble 
substances  with  gelatine  and  potassium  bichromate.  Ordinary 
lamp-black  must,  therefore,  be  purified  from  any  grea-y  matter  by 
washing  first  in  benzole,  and  afterwards  in  a  strong  solution  of  potash 
or  ammonia.  Some  pigments  produce  this  insolubility  of  bichro- 
mated  gelatine,  even  when  pure,  as,  for  example,  the  mercury 
compounds  and  many  of  the  lakes  containing  a  base  of  alumina  or 
zinc. 

The  cold,  black  tone  of  pure  carbon  is  changed  to  a  disagreeable 
tint  by  admixture  with  the  green  alteration  product  of  potassium 
bichromate.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  add  to  the  black  some 
warm  pigment  to  neutralise  this  effect.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
carbon  process,  both  carmine  and  cochineal  were  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  fugitive  character  of  which  pigments  greatly  imperilled 
the  reputation  of  the  carbon  process  for  permanency,  since  it  was- 
found  that  the  rich,  warm,  photographic  black  thus  obtained  speedily 
relapsed  into  a  greenish-black  mixture  of  carbon  and  chromic  oxide- 
The  substitution  of  alizarine  for  carmine  speedily  overcame  this 
defect,  which  is  also  obviated  by  Monckhoven’s  suggestion  to  use- 
for  admixture  with  carbon  the  ferric  oxide  precipitated  in  a  spongy 
state  from  a  ferric  chloride  solution.  The  greenish  colour  of  the 
chromic  oxide  produced  in  carbon  tissue  becomes  of  still  greater 
consequence  when  delicate  shades  of  mauve  or  ros^  madder  are  used 
as  pigments.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary,  when  using  these 
colours,  to  add  as  little  bichromate  as  possible,  and  to  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  by  more  prolonged  exposure. 

The  use  of  the  madder  lakes  also  is  not  unattended  with  difficulty,, 
for  the  permanency  of  this  pigment  seems  to  depend,  to  some  extent, 
on  the  amount  of  alumina  used  to  precipitate  the  lake ;  but,  if 
enough  alumina  is  added  to  ensure  permanency,  the  pigment  reacts 
upon  the  bichromated  gelatine,  rendering  it  insoluble. 

This  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  adding,  in  the  first  place,  only 
just  enough  alumina  to  precipitate  the  lake,  and  then  substituting 
another  base,  such  as  a  salt  of  lime  or  magnesia,  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  the  colour  permanent.  To  secure  the  best  results,  therefore,, 
special  precautions  have  to  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  lakes, 
some  of  which  are  found  to  be  too  soluble,  and  liable  to  stain  the 
collodion  in  the  single-transfer  process,  or  else  to  dissolve  out  in  the- 
alum  bath. 

When  using  enamel  papers  in  the  carbon  process,  the  enamel 
pigment  should  consist  of  some  inert  substance,  such  as  kaolin;  for 
zinc  oxide,  barium  sulphate,  and  lead  carbonate,  are  all  liable  to 
become  stained  by  double  decomposition  with  the  bichromate. 

It  is  often  useful  to  employ  double-tinted  films  for  carbon  work,, 
the  upper  stratum  containing  sepia,  and  the  lower  one  purple.  By 
single  transfer  the  films  are  reversed,  and  an  image  in  sepia  on  a 
purple  ground  is  produced.  By  this  means  a  greater  depth  of  tone 
is  to  be  obtained  than  when  a  single  colour  is  used.  Landscapes 
should  be  in  two  colours  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  such  as  dark 
brown  and  sepia,  or  purple  and  violet.  Mountainous  scenes  may- 
have  a  lower  shade  of  dark  sepia  and  an  upper  layer  of  blue.  By 
having  a  warm,  thin,  brown  tone  on  top,  and  a  very  dark  tone  below,, 
we  get,  not  only  delicate  half-tones,  but  deep  black  shadows  in- 
addition. 

A  wide  range  of  colours  is  available  for  the  manufacture  of 
pigmented  carbon  tissue,  and  it  is  possible,,  in  many  cases,  to  repro¬ 
duce  works  of  art  in  the  original  monochrome  in  which  they  were- 
drawn.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  red  chalk  drawings,  pencil 
sketches,  and  wash  drawings  in  Indian  ink  or  sepia.  Unfortunately^ 
there  is  a  very  great  variation  in  the  proportion  of  colouring  matter 
in  commercial  samples  of  the  various  pigments,  and  consequently 
great  discrepancies  exist  in  the  various  formulae  which  have  been 
proposed  for  the  production  of  different  tones.  These  discrepancies 
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are  easily  intelligible  when  it  is  considered  that  the  proportion  of 
carbon  in  different  samples  of  Indian  ink  has  been  found  to  vary 
between  twenty  and  sixty  per  cent.  The  following  tables,  therefore, 
must  be  regarded  as  giving  only  approximate  quantities  in  grammes 
per  kilogramme  of  gelatine : — 


| 

Reddish-brown  Tones. 

Photo-tones 

(Ptirple). 

Red  Chalk. 

Dark  Brown. 

Lamp-black  ... 

6 

5 

5 

— 

— 

— 

Indian  ink 

— 

— 

— 

4 

3 

4 

— 

Bone  black  ... 

__ 

— 

— 

4 

3 

— 

15 

Burnt  sienna ... 

12 

10 

15 

— 

— 

3 

— 

Raw  sienna  ... 

4 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Purpurin 

8 

— 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Prussian  blue 

0-5 

5 

0-5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Alizarine 

— 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rose  madder  . . . 

— 

— 

— 

3 

3 

— 

— 

Indian  red 

— 

— 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

English  red  . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

3 

Vandyke  brown 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Indigo  . 

- - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

With  regard  to  the  purity  of  these  pigments  and  their  reaction 
with  each  other,  inferior  samples  often  lead  to  troubles.  Lamp-black 
often  contains  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  Indian  inks  may  be 
adulterated  with  earthy  impurities.  Both  Indian  red  and  English 
red,  as  now  frequently  prepared,  contain  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid 
sufficient  to  destroy  other  colours  such  as  indigo.  Both  Vandyke 
brown  and  sepia  have  recently  been  proved  to  be  somewhat  wanting 
in  stability,  and  Professor  Church  has  shown  that  a  year’s  exposure 
to  sunshine  causes  an  appreciable  change  in  colour  even  of  the 
madders.  Prussian  blue  and  indigo  are  liable  to  oxidation  by  the 
bichromate. 

To  prepare  the  colours,  it  is  necessary  to  grind  them  very  fine  on  a 
slab  with  a  muller,  and  make  into  a  paste  with  a  little  gelatine  to 
ensure  perfect  admixture  with  the  main  quantity  of  gelatine.  For 
transparencies  even  greater  care  in  grinding  is  necessary,  and  the 
pigmented  gelatine  must  be  filtered  before  using.  Since  the  finest 
state  of  subdivision  is  necessary,  it  is  not  safe  to  use  powdered  pig¬ 
ments  which  have  been  kept  long,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to 
aggregation.  If  required  to  be  kept,  it  is  better  to  mix  them  up  with 
a  little  gelatine  and  let  them  set  and  dry  completely,  after  which 
they  can  at  any  time  be  redissolved  for  use  without  the  risk  of 
agglomeration. 

Ceramic  Pigments. — The  action  of  heat  in  the  process  of  firing 
enamels  precludes  the  use  not  only  of  organic  colouring  matters, 
which  would  carbonise,  but  also  of  those  mineral  pigments  which 
are  altered  in  tone  at  high  temperatures,  such  as  viridian,  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  chromium  (which  loses  its  water  of  hydration  on 
heating),  and  volatile  pigments  like  vermilion. 

Obernetter  has  shown  that  the  quality  of  the  colour  is  liable  to  be 
affected  by  the  action  of  potassium  bichromate.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  when  lead  fluxes  are  used,  yellow  lead  chromate  being 
formed,  and  the  resulting  colour  of  the  enamel  modified  in  conse¬ 
quence.  As  enamel  pigments  usually  consist  of  metallic  oxides, 
which  are  especially  susceptible  to  the  action  of  acids,  no  powder 
image  should  be  washed  in  acids,  but  rather  with  an  alkali,  such  as 
soda,  which  is  not  only  harmless  in  its  action  on  the  colours,  but 
also  dissolves  any  lead  chromate  which  may  have  formed. 

The  action  of  the  flux  is  also  to  be  considered.  Certain  enamel 
colours,  notably  manganese  dioxide,  require  alkaline  fluxes,  such  as 
borax,  which,  however,  are  not  always  suitable,  as  they  cause  some 
colours  to  run.  Lead  fluxes  are  not  so  suitable  for  such  colours  as 
gold,  purple,  and  cobalt  blue  as  for  the  darker  shades  produced  by 
the  oxides  of  iron  and  antimony. 

Ceramic  colours  are  usually  sold  with  the  flux  already  added,  the 
underglaze  colours  containing  less  flux  than  overglaze  colours.  If 
the  colours  are  prepared  specially,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
different  oxides  have  different  fusing  points,  and  that  the  proportion 
of  flux  must  be  varied  accordingly.  If  the  carbon  process  is  used 
for  the  production  of  the  enamel,  the  proportion  of  gelatine  must  be 
increased  sufficiently  to  hold  the  heavier  pigments  in  suspension. 
Sometimes  a  little  carbonaceous  matter  is  beneficial  to  prevent  per¬ 
oxidation  of  protoxide  colours,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  colour. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  red  oxide  of  copper,  but  any 
carbonaceous  matter  is  to  be  avoided  with  peroxide  colours,  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  reduction  to  a  lower  degree  of  oxidation. 

The  following  are  the  pigments  recommended  for  the  various 
enamel  colours : — 

Black.— -Protoxide  of  iron,  or  manganese  dioxide,  with  a  trace  of 


cobalt  oxide,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  copper  oxide,  cobalt  oxide, 
and  manganese  dioxide  may  be  used. 

Broivn. — As  above,  using  oxide  of  antimony  in  place  of  cobalt. 
Purple. — Oxide  of  gold  and  manganese  dioxide. 

Blue. — Oxide  of  cobalt  either  alone  or  toned  down  with  zinc 
oxide. 

Yellow. — Antimoniate  of  lead  (Naples  yellow). 

Green. — Chromic  oxide  and  oxides  of  copper  and  cobalt. 

Violet. — -Manganese  dioxide  and  purple  of  cassius. 

Orange. — Red  oxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  antimony. 

Red. — Protoxide  of  copper. 

White. — Oxide  of  tin. 

The  flux  for  the  ground  of  the  enamel  may  be  coloured  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  various  gems  by  suitable  admixtures  of  the  above  substances. 
The  process  of  firing  converts  the  metallic  oxides  into  corresponding 
silicates.  The  composition  of  the  two  typical  forms  of  flux  is  as 
follows  : — 

1.  White  Enamel. 

Lead  oxide  .  10  parts. 

Tin  oxide .  3  ,, 

Powdered  quartz  .  10  ,, 

Common  salt  . 2  ,, 

2.  Transparent  Flux  or  Strass. 

Powdered  quartz .  1600  grains. 

Borax . .  560  „ 

AVhite  lead  .  3200  ,, 

Manganese  dioxide  .  1  grain. 

J.  Vincent  Elsden. 

- ♦» - 

^  OUTSIDE  STUDIO  WORK. 

II. 

In  a  previous  article  reference  was  made  to  the  great  difference  that 
existed  between  operating  inside  a  studio  and  the  all-round  working 
of  an  outside  operator,  who  has  to  undertake  at  times  subjects 
requiring  special  apparatus  for  his  work.  To  attempt  to  detail  even 
a  small  portion  of  what  may  be  termed  special  jobs  of  this  kind 
would  indeed  be  difficult.  Mention,  however,  may  be  made  of  those 
subjects  which  require  the  camera  being  held  in  a  vertical  position  ; 
in  this  class  we  find  ancient  gravestones  bearing  inscriptions  ;  these 
are  often  required  to  be  photographed  by  antiquarians  and  others  for 
the  purpose  of  book  illustrations.  In  work  of  this  kind  an  ordinary 
tripod  is  of  no  use  whatever  unless  the  subject  be  of  very  small 
dimensions;  and  when  such  has  to  be  undertaken,  special  staging 
must  be  employed,  whereby  the  camera  can  be  elevated  to  the  rt  quirt  d 
height  and  placed  in  a  suitable  position,  the  lens  pointing  down¬ 
wards.  To  permit  this  being  done  with  any  degree  of  comfort  or 
security,  specially  arranged  clamping  boards  to  carry  the  camera 
should  be  provided  ;  these  are  two  boards  joined  at  one  side  by  strong 
hinges  having  an  eyelet  in  one  of  them,  through  which  the  camera 
screw  passes  to  bind  the  camera;  at  the  downmost  end  of  this  is 
placed  a  ledge  of  wood  about  three  inches  broad,  this  acts  as  an  extra 
support  for  the  front  of  the  camera  to  rest  upon,  and  relieves  the 
extra  strain  thrown  upon  the  binding  screw  of  the  camera.  When 
such  is  used  in  this  upright  position,  guy  rods  or  laths  art  then  nailed 
temporarily  from  the  upright  board,  carrying  the  camera  to  the 
sides  of  the  baseboard,  resting  flat  on  the  staging,  to  enable  which 
being  kept  absolutely  steady,  the  service  of  a  fifty-six  pound  wt  ight 
will  be  found  about  as  handy  as'  anything  to  employ  if  it  can  be 
easily  procured;  if  not,  a  good  heavy  weight  of  some 'descript  ion  or 
other  must  be  substituted;  to  balance  the  weight  of  the  camera,  some 
heavy  stones  are  useful  when  more  handy  articles  are  not  forth¬ 
coming. 

Once  an  operator  has  so  arranged  h  s  staging  and  a  support  or 
tripod  for  his  camera,  whereby  such  can  be  made  to  point  downwards, 
he  has  overcome  the  chief  difficulties  in  this  work  when  such  has  to 
be  performed  in  the  open  air;  alas,  however,  such  jobs  have  some¬ 
times  to  be  undertaken  in  interior  situations  where  the  light  is  very 
bad,  in  fact,  quite  unsuitable  for  photography  unless  recourse  be  had 
to  some  means  of  artificial  lighting. 

I  remember  one  instance  where  the  difficulties  in  lighting  a  very 
old  tombstone  were  so  great,  that  several  experiments  had  to  to  be 
made  both  with  slow  combustion  powder  and  also  the  use  of  lime¬ 
light  jets  ;  eventually  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  by  burning  a 
plentiful  supply  of  magnesium  ribbon  at  several  points  to  the  side 
and  above  the  camera. 

I  find  that,  as  a  rule,  antiquarians  are  very  particular  about  the 
correct  representation  of  every  figure  or  inscription  such  tombstones 
contain,  hence  the  need  for  a  careful  preparation  of  the  stone  before 
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hand.  I  strongly  advise  any  one  having  such  a  commission  to  under¬ 
take  to  make  it  distinctly  understood  that  such  cleaning,  or  clearing 
away  of  the  dirt  and  rubbish  of  years,  is  in  no  way  the  duty  of  the 
photographer,  but  is  entirely  devolving  on  those  who  desire  the 
work  being  performed. 

To  enable  this  being  done  properly  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  many 
might  imagine,  and  in  some  instances  means  a  deal  of  bother  to  get 
even  permission  to  lay  a  finger  on  such  stones ;  for  instance, 
special  permission  even  to  photograph  inside  our  Glasgow  Cathedral 
has  to  be  obtained  from  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  in 
Edinburgh.  Antiquarians,  however,  never  object  to  spare  any 
amount  of  trouble  in  endeavouring  to  decipher  the  most  minute 
letterings  or  marks,  and  the  services  of  a  competent  mason  are 
nearly  always  required ;  this  relieves  the  photographer  of  a  large 
amount  of  risk  and  trouble,  and  should  be  always  specially  agreed 
upon  when  terms  are  being  arranged. 

When  such  tombstones  are  situated  in  the  open  air,  then  the  work 
is  not  nearly  so  difficult  of  execution,  and  generally  resolves  into  the 
erection  of  suitable  fixings  and  the  selection  of  the  best  time  of  day 
for  exposure ;  the  best  result  I  ever  saw  obtained  was  late  in  the 
evening,  when  the  shadows  were  long  and  low.  It  is  wonderful 
what  a  lens  and  a  sensitive  plate  will  bring  into  view  in  work  of 
this  kind.  I  have  known  instances  where  very  important  detail  has 
been  divulged  that  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  antiquarian, 
and  from  which  some  very  interesting  deductions  were  made  that 
were  never  thought  of  previously. 

At  the  present  time  a  heated  discussion  is  going  on  between  some 
learned  gentlemen  as  to  the  burial  place  of  one  of  our  ancient 
Scottish  kings,  and  photography  has  lent  valuable  aid  in  deciphering 
an  almost  obliterated  inscription,  upon  which  much  depends  in  the 
way  of  settling  a  very  crucial  point  in  the  argument. 

The  using  of  a  camera  in  a  vertical  position  to  photograph 
numerous  small  objects  has  recently  been  brought  prominently 
before  the  public  by  means  of  a  description  of  a  useful  piece  of 
apparatus  that  is  now  upon  the  market  for  serious  outside  work 
of  the  kind  I  have  described ;  however,  all  tripods  are  simply  use¬ 
less,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  couple  of  good  tressels  with  stout 
plankings  thrown  over  them,  and  the  flap  to  carry  the  camera  as 
I  have  described.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  PICTURE  -  MAKING.* 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  unity  of  subject  can  only  be 
expressed  by  the  singleness  and  isolation  of  the  chief  elements,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  mills  we  saw.  We  may  have  groups  and  masses  acting  as 
the  prominent  features  of  a  scene,  and  these  may  perhaps  extend  over  a 
larger  portion  of  the  area,  as  in  the  case  of  battle  pictures.  Unity  of 
subject  is  really  very  much  a  mental  matter  and  amounts  to  very  much 
the  same  thing  as  unity  of  idea.  In  this  reproduction  of  The  Lion  Hunt, 
by  Rubens,  there  is  no  one  figure  that  is  more  pronounced  than  another, 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  warrior  in  the  centre  who  is  about  to  strike  the 
lion  with  his  sword.  There  are  seven  men  and  six  animals  ;  but  only 
one  idea— the  capture  and  slaughter  of  the  lion.  The  ground,  the 
distance,  and  the  sky  are  quite  unimportant,  the  picture  being  entirely 
filled  with  the  motive,  which  finds  expression  in  the  bustle  and  confusion 
of  the  episode. 

The  principle  of  massing  is  essential  to  such  effects  as  these.  A  com¬ 
position  that  is  scattered  is  in  the  same  degree  weak,  and  therefore  not 
so  well  able  to  do  its  work. 

This  view  of  fishing  boats,  by  Mr.  Mummery,  is  very  satisfactorily 
composed,  because  the  boats  are  fairly  well  massed.  If  you  can  conceive 
them  more  apart  from  each  other,  you  will  find  that  they  would 
“  fight,”  as  we  say.  By  massing  them,  or,  rather,  catching  the  moment 
when  they  massed  themselves,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  operator 
gained  unity  for  them,  and  therefore  strength  :  we  are  able  to  think  of 
them  as  boats,  rather  than  as  three  boats.  Their  lines  also  come  very 
happily  :  their  slanting  booms  round  off  the  right  angles  formed  by  the 
masts  with  the  hulls  and  lead  to  the  row  boat  in  tow,  tying  it,  or  holding 
it,  so  to  speak,  to  the  mass.  You  will  notice  that  the  boats  together 
make  a  wedge-shaped  form,  and  the  waves  also  are  at  a  suitable  line, 
opposing  and  balancing  the  line  of  the  booms. 

This  pretty  scene  is  another  of  Mr.  Wall’s.  The  landscape  composes 
well,  but  the  whole  suffers  from  a  want  of  massing.  Had  the  operator 
exposed  the  plate  when  the  ferry  boat  was  nearer  the  trees,  under  which, 
if  I  mistake  not,  the  landing  stage  is  placed,  the  whole  would  have 
gained  in  strength,  and,  as  a  composition,  it  would  have  been  finer. 
The  interest  would  then  have  been  massed  together,  for  the  trees  con- 

*  Concluded  from  page  426. 


stitute  the  chief  interest  in  the  landscape,  and  this  should  have  been 
enhanced  by  the  boat,  which,  in  its  present  position,  detracts  from  it. 

The  next  slide  shows  what  is  meant  in  a  highly  satisfactory  way.  It 
will  be  apparent  to  all  that,  although  there  is  an  abundance  of  points  of 
interest  in  this  picture,  there  is,  nevertheless,  no  rivalry  between  them. 
The  steamers  are  primary,  the  barges  secondary,  the  Tower  bridge 
and  the  tugs  are  tertiary,  and  the  mind  is  content  with  this  arrangement, 
which  allows  the  eye  to  be  carried  round  in  a  crescent-like  path  from  one 
object  to  another  in  the  true  order  of  its  importance.  No  painter  could 
improve  on  the  composition  of  this.  The  horizontal  lines  of  the  bridge 
are  well  borne  out  by  the  barges  at  each  side  of  the  picture — an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  keeps  the  whole  restful  and  broad,  in  spite  of  the  bustle  and 
life  of  the  scene.  This  slide  is  also  lent  by  Mr.  Wall. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  a  wedge-shaped  form  in  the  picture  of  the  boats, 
and  also  of  a  crescent  shape  in  this  slide.  It  will  be  found  that  most 
well-massed  compositions  suggest  some  shape  to  the  mind,  and  this  is  a 
distinct  advantage  provided  that  the  shape  is  no  more  than  merely 
suggested.  Thus  we  may  have  crescents,  wedge  shapes,  spirals, 
S  shapes,  pyramidical  forms,  and  numberless  others  that  defy  all 
nomenclature. 

We  now  come  to  a  pair,  by  the  same  artist,  which  show  an  alternative 
arrangement  of  similar  elements.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  get  in 
this  way  two  different  compositions  of  the  same  subject,  and  much  more  is 
likely  to  be  gleaned  from  them.  The  first  one  shows  a  very  agreeable 
composition,  taking  the  form  of  what,  in  copy  books,  is  called  a  pot¬ 
hook.  This  form  starts  in  the  tree,  runs  down  through  the  group  of 
girls,  then  up  through  the  cottage,  and  down  again  to  finish  in  the  man’s 
figure.  It  is  all  very  nice,  only  the  group  and  the  cottage  struggle  for  a 
first  place,  and  the  parts  are  all  similar  in  weight,  as  we  say.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  is  another  version  ;  to  my  mind  a  better  one.  The  cottage,  by  being 
a  larger  mass,  becomes  undoubtedly  the  motive  of  the  picture,  and  we 
feel  glad  to  have  the  matter  settled.  There  is  still  sufficient  of  the  pot¬ 
hook  composition  left,  and,  in  addition,  a  great  gain  in  breadth.  We 
have  a  much  finer  sky,  and  a  broad  foreground,  giving  relief  and  charm 
to  the  smaller  and  richer  parts,  and  this  foreground  is  just  sufficiently 
broken  by  the  shadows  and  pebbles  to  prevent  its  looking  empty ; 
moreover,  although  this  touches  another  matter  entirely,  the  group  is 
capital  in  its  go  and  happy  lack  of  self-consciousness. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  massing  we  will  look  at  two  more 
pictures,  the  first  by  Mr.  Wall  and  the  second  by  Mr.  Evans.  They  both 
show  that  a  composition  may  be  massed  to  any  extent,  and  yet  be 
neither  heavy  nor  dense.  The  delicacy  of  these  trees  and  the  exquisite 
variety  of  colour  and  wealth  of  detail  in  them  will  commend  the  picture 
to  you,  and  I  need  say  nothing  of  the  charm  of  the  other  portions. 

This  is  Lincoln  Cathedral,  seen  through  the  trees  of  the  Vicar’s  close. 
No  one  would  choose  such  a  point  to  view  the  place  itself,  but  such  an 
object  was  not  in  the  operator’s  mind.  His  was  a  more  subtle  one. 
You  will  notice  that  the  trees  and  the  near  houses  make  roughly  a  right 
angle  of  rather  strong  tone,  and  that  the  towers  of  the  Cathedral  do  the 
same  in  a  much  more  delicate  colour.  This  is  a  coincidence  which  we 
can  forgive  the  artist  for  making  actual  by  backing  up  the  thin  dark 
stems  of  the  trees  by  the  broad  light  mass  of  the  towers,  for  such  a 
treatment,  besides  being  an  agreeable  bit  of  pleasantry,  softens  the  trees, 
gives  value  by  contrasts  to  the  towers,  and  gains  solidity  by  massing  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  picture.  In  this  slide  we  can  also  find  an  example 
of  repetition  in  the  gable  of  the  house  being  overtopped  by  the  larger 
one  of  the  fane  ;  further,  an  example  also  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  I  call  building  up,  which  is  something  akin  to  massing,  but  not 
quite  the  same  thing.  It  is  seen  here  that  the  mass  made  by  the  small 
gable  and  all  to  the  right  of  it,  supports  the  larger  gable  and  its  neigh¬ 
bouring  masses,  and  superimposed  upon  this  again  is  the  tall  tower  ;  and 
the  whole  of  this  mass  is  strengthened  by  the  trees  in  front,  which  to  the 
right  have  a  similar  boundary  of  mass  to  complete  a  pyramidal  form. 

But  this  building  up  is  better  exemplified  in  the  next  slide,  a  charming 
view  of  Belaugh  Church,  well  beloved  by  visitors  to  the  Broads.  From 
the  house  and  the  deep  shadows  below  we  have  a  steady  and  determined 
building  up  of  the  mass  until  the  church  tower  tops  it  all,  gaining  sub¬ 
limity  from  its  position,  to  which  all  other  elements  in  the  picture  per¬ 
force  contribute.  If  only  some  advantage  could  have  been  taken  of  a 
variety  in  colour  or  tone  in  the  water,  or  even  a  small  boat,  thus  to 
secure  interest  to  the  lower  portion  and  possibly  break  the  line,  the 
picture  would  have  been  all  the  finer  for  it,  I  think.  Perhaps  a  wherry 
with  the  sail  down  would  not  have  been  too  overpowering  for  the 
church. 

Let  us  now  give  a  thought  or  two  to  balance.  The  term  explains 
itself.  Perfect  balance,  as  it  appears  in  absolutely  symmetrical  designs 
like  those  of  the  decorator,  is  not  desirable  in  landscape  art ;  for  the 
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reason,  I  imagine,  that  such  a  thing  never  occurred  in  nature,  except  as 
the  result  of  modification  by  artifice. 

Some  figure  subjects  have  been  so  composed,  particularly  the  Early 
Italian  altar  paintings,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  be  severe,  impressive, 
and  unlicensed ;  but  paintings  of  this  kind,  like  that  also  of  Mr.  T.  C. 
Gotch  in  the  present  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  though  realistic  in 
detail,  are,  nevertheless,  quite  decorative  in  intention  and  effect.  Sym¬ 
metry,  then,  we  must  leave  to  the  decorator — the  ornamentalist,  as  some 
call  him — and  the  architect.  Where  we  employ  balance,  it  must  be  of 
that  sort  only  which  exists  in  the  impressions  of  the  mind,  and  is  too  subtle 
to  submit  to  measure  or  calculation,  a  compensation,  as  much  as  any- 
hing,  demanding  that  what  is  weak  must  be  opposed  by  a  smaller 
amount  of  what  is  strong,  or  vice  versa.  If  the  elements  of  a  picture  are 
symmetrically  balanced,  as  would  be  if  three  trees  of  about  the  same 
character  were  placed  in  a  row,  the  result  would  be  tame,  for 
his  reason :  objects  that  are  at  equal  distance  each  from  the  other 
have  a  minimum  of  relationship  to  each  other :  there  is  a  baldness 
and  ndependence  in  their  relative  positions  which  awakens  no  interest 
n  the  mind,  and  the  inter- spaces  tell  with  a  boring  monotony. 
Iron  railings  that  have  no  redeeming  ornamental  work  are  a  sufficient 
instance  of  this.  A  gate  is  better,  because  the  parts  are  usually 
bound  together  or  enclosed,  but  this  trenches  upon  another  principle. 
If  three  objects,  say,  stand  thus  each  upon  its  own  merits  and  tell  no 
tale,  we  feel  impelled  to  move  one.  In  so  doing  we  certainly  make  a 
greater  estrangement  from  one  of  those  remaining,  but  we  make  also  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  third,  and  thus  a  relationship  is  effected  which  is 
no  longer  bald.  There  is  a  tale  being  told,  and  we  have,  moreover,  a 
variety  in  the  interspaces.  Here  is  a  very  fine  picture  of  Mr.  Evans’s 
which  just,  and  only  just,  escapes  the  unhappy  arrangement  I  allude  to. 
It  is  saved,  firstly,  by  the  further  beech  having  a  smooth  trunk,  which 
makes  a  slight  difference  in  the  three  chief  items  ;  secondly,  by  the 
middle  tree  having  another  trunk  either  adjoining  or  quite  close  to  it, 
which,  with  the  third  trunk  seen  beyond,  helps  to  make  a  mass  of  the 
second  and  third  trees  and  what  is  between  them.  Thus  the  idea  of 
three  beeches  is  somewhat  modified  in  our  minds  into  a  group  of  beeches 
with  one  knobbly  beech  in  front,  which  is  better.  In  the  next  slide  by 
Mr.  Mummery,  where  the  lighting,  foreground,  balance  of  light  and 
shade,  and  other  qualities  are  surprisingly  fine,  we  find  the  same 
symmetrical  disposition  of  the  trees,  which,  to  my  mind,  mars  an  other¬ 
wise  lovely  thing.  One  cannot  help  looking  at  the  trunks  in  a 
one-two-three,  three-two-one  sort  of  way.  The  weight  of  the  foremost 
as  compared  with  the  others  would  be  sufficient  to  put  matters  right 
were  not  the  two  spaces  between  so  similar  in  character  and  tone. 
Perhaps  a  slight  change  in  the  point  of  view  might  have  made  all  the 
difference.  A  draughtsman  would  probably  have  altered  the  relative 
positions  of  the  trees,  or  placed  a  figure  or  two  in  one  of  the  spaces. 

Here,  however,  we  have  balance  without  symmetry — a  marked  success 
— two  groups  of  upright  trees,  with  a  straggling  one  nearly  in  the  centre. 
The  two  groups  obey  another  profound  law  of  beauty,  which  is  similarity 
•ivith  a  difference — a  most  valuable  principle  to  keep  in  mind.  The 
whole  arrangement  here  is  not  too  central.  The  middle  tree  really 
springs  from  the  right-hand  group  and  leans  over  to  the  left  one,  thus 
having  a  sympathy  with  each  and  uniting  both — exactly  what  iron 
railings  do  not  do  for  each  other.  This  slide  and  the  next  are  both  by 
Mr.  Evans,  taken  in  the  New  Forest,  and  at  last  we  get  the  best  com¬ 
position  of  all ;  the  single  tree  sufficiently  opposing  the  line  of  trees 
which  runs  right  into  the  heart  of  the  picture.  There  is  a  distinct 
S  shape  to  be  seen  along  by  the  roots  of  the  line  of  trees.  This  belongs 
to  the  province  of  line  composition,  the  advantages  of  which  are,  that 
continuity  of  parts  is  preserved,  items  are  connected  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  patchy,  and  the  contours  and  boundaries  of  parts  can  be  made 
to  express  strength,  vigour,  grace,  or  movement  by  its  help.  Here,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Evans  has  taken  in  the  path  in  the  foreground  on  purpose 
that  it  may  be  traced  meandering  throughout  the  whole  depth  of  the 
landscape.  The  power  and  charm  of  the  sweep  which  the  sinuous  line 
takes  must  be  felt  by  all.  Nevertheless,  there  is  not  much  interest  below 
the  trees.  The  scene  is  not  a  wild  one ;  if  it  were,  there  would  probably 
be  undergrowth  or  bracken  in  the  foreground.  The  evidence  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  a  wide  drive  of  this  sort  suggests  figures,  and  a  child  sitting  near 
the  edge  of  the  drive  in  the  near  right-hand  corner  in  such  a  way  as  to 
round  it  off  and  not  clash  in  interest  with  the  trees  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  improve  the  long  line,  which  it  is  seldom  well  to  allow  to 
run  right  slick  out  of  the  picture  (to  use  more  slang).  There  would  have 
been  enough  plain  space  left  to  give  value  to  the  tracery  of  the  trees 
above,  and  the  strength  of  tone  in  them  would  have  thus  found  a 
suitable  echo  the  little  figure  on  the  grey  stretch  of  turf. 


We  must  now  spare  a  moment  to  the  composition  of  line  as  it 
affected  by  the  principle  of  radiation.  Radiation  is  the  sheet  anchor  of 
ornamental  art,  but  it  plays  a  large  part  in  landscape  also.  Thi 
winter’s  view  by  your  President  might  be  called  an  ideal  case,  for  it  is  an 
example  of  the  radiation  of  lines  of  the  most  pronounced  kind.  There  is 
a  decided  centre  of  the  picture  ;  the  man’s  head,  which  is  exactly  upon 
the  point  of  sight,  all  the  leading  lines  radiate  from  that  point  ;  com¬ 
mencing  with  those  of  the  figure  itself,  we  see  those  of  the  road, 
the  dog,  the  hedge,  the  fence,  the  horizon  ;  and,  finally,  the  branch¬ 
ing  of  the  trees,  particularly  the  distant  one,  all  follow  the  same 
law  and  meet  at  the  same  point.  Now,  the  great  advantage  of  this 
principle  consists  in  the  power  it  has  of  drawing  the  eye  to  the  vortex  or 
point  where  the  radiation  begins.  It  is  of  inestimable  service  in  compo¬ 
sition  by  reason  of  this  power,  and  attention  cannot  be  led  away  where 
it  is  employed.  In  the  picture  before  us,  however,  one  is  tempted  to 
think  that  the  art  has  been  a  little  unnecessarily  enforced.  At  least,  the 
fact  that  the  meeting  point  of  the  lines  is  so  near  to  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  that  centre  being  the  man’s  head,  tempts  us  to  think  that  the 
principle  is  too  much  in  evidence,  for  the  end  of  art  is  to  hide  art.  Apart 
from  this  the  picture  is  full  of  fine  points.  There  is  certainly  no  fear  of 
a  divided  interest.  The  feeling  in  the  figure  of  the  wayfarer  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  and  tender  in  sentiment,  he  is  correct  in  tone  and  suitably 
forcible  in  colour. 

By  the  same  worker  we  have  another  slide  which  shows  the  principle 
in  an  excellent  way.  The  centre  is  here  to  the  left,  in  the  group  of 
figures,  which,  though  a  trifle  picnicy — their  own  fault  and  the  artist’s 
misfortune — are  suitably  placed  in  the  landscape,  giving  scale  and  life. 
It  was  just  in  this  way  that  Turner’s  figures  were  placed  to  be  a  help  to 
the  landscape.  A  bird  or  a  slender  tree  diagonally  opposite  to  the  figures 
would  have  supplied  a  subject  which  we  now  seem  to  wait  for,  crossing 
the  radiating  lines  with  a  break  and  throwing  back  the  foreground.  The 
circular  treatment  suits  the  subject  well,  which  is  very  beautiful  in  the 
delicacy  of  the  distance,  contrasted  as  it  is  with  the  well-massed  fore¬ 
ground. 

Mr.  Wall  here  supplies  an  example  of  radiation  in  the  sky  at  sunset. 
It  is  strange  that  sunset  skies  so  often  have  the  clouds— not  the  rays 
only — disposed  in  this  way.  There  is  a  reason  for  it,  of  course,  but  to 
me,  who  know  it  not,  it  seems  that  the  sun  himself  orders  it  so,  to  draw 
attention  to  his  own  glorious  self. 

Leaving  now  composition  proper,  we  come  to  the  art  of  black-and  - 
white,  light  and  shade,  chiaroscuro,  or  whatever  other  name  you  choose 
to  know  it  by.  This  is  perhaps  the  quality  next  essential  to  photo¬ 
graphy.  The  Germans  and  Butch  have  always  been  pre-eminent  in 
this  seductive  art.  It  is  the  reverse  of  flatness  ;  it  secures  relief,  bright¬ 
ness,  and  vigour.  By  its  aid  we  are  able  to  receive  a  keen  and  de¬ 
lightful  impression  of  nature  without  the  aid  of  colour.  Many  and  many 
a  design  has  been  saved  by  the  timely  insertion  of  a  strong  dark  place  or 
a  bright  light  one,  to  the  intense  enhancement  of  all  the  other  parts. 
Among  all  the  photographs  I  have  seen,  I  must  confess  that  those  of 
our  absent  friend,  Mr.  Evans,  possess  this  quality  in  the  greatest 
degree.  He  has  himself  told  me  that  no  photographer  can  do  bis  best 
until  he  has  learnt  his  black-and-white.  I  will  show  you  one  of  his  own 
slides,  a  stairway  in  the  south-west  turret  of  Lincoln  Cathedral — a 
queer  place  for  a  photographer  to  go  for  a  picture,  you  will  say  ;  but 
the  result  justifies  the  journey.  In  this  picture  there  is  a  perfect  gamut 
of  tones,  from  the  practically  pure  white  on  the  step  in  the  middle  to 
the  rich,  impenetrable  gloom  of  where  the  topmost  step  should  be  if  the 
eye  could  distinguish  it.  It  is  here,  and  usually  in  most  other  cases 
also,  as  though  a  strip  of  material  had  been  painted  from  white  to  black 
in  gradation,  and  then  bent  round  in  a  circle  until  the  extremes  met. 
And  what  force  we  get  when  extremes  meet !  how  the  one  enhances  the 
other,  and  how  pearly  the  middle  tones  become  by  contrast !  It  is  no 
only  so  in  art,  but  in  nature  too ;  the  highest  light  is  set  off  by  the 
deepest  shade.  You  will  see  by  this  study  how  artful  an  artist  Mr. 
Evans  is.  See  how  he  frames  in  this  little  sparkling  upright  jewel  by  the 
grey  walls  that  flank  it,  which  do  what  a  mount  should  do — relieve  all 
portions.  Observe  how  the  moulding  on  the  right  wall  tells  against  the 
distant  lighter  portions,  and  how  its  form  is  preserved  thereby.  See 
what  radiation  there  is  in  the  roofing,  and  how  the  arches  recede  in 
progression.  What  graduation  of  tone  and  balance  of  parts  ! 

Here  is  another  example  of  strong  black-anl-white  by  the  same  artist 
— a  piece  of  nature’s  architecture ;  yet  it  almost  looks  as  though  the 
rose  window  had  beon  touched  in  with  mortil  hands  ;  but  I  don’t  know, 
and  can’t  say.  The  illusion  is  certainly  very  good,  and  the  formality  of 
the  composition  is,  therefore,  not  unpleasing.  The  pines  are  great  in 
dignity. 
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In  this  landscape  by  Mr.  Wall  we  have  again  the  circle  of  graduated 
black  •  and  -  white  joined  at  its  extremes ;  a  very  charming  picture, 
which  all  must  admire.  There  are  no  empty  spaces,  and  yet  all  is  i 
broad  and  large  in  style.  The  opportunity  in  black-and-white  which 
the  water  offered  has  been  seized  and  made  the  most  of.  Now  another 
landscape  by  Mr.  Evans,  where  the  best  possible  moment  has  been 
waited  for  and  secured.  The  parts  appear  richly  in  relief,  and  the 
maximum  of  character  has  been  gained  for  the  broken  ground.  The 
shadow  in  the  valley  is  sufficient  to  give  a  topographical  value  to  the  i 
spot,  and  yet  preserve  artistic  effect.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
triumph  in  the  matter  of  a  mass  of  detail  in  a  broad  shadow. 

We  now  come  to  the  observation  of  how  values  or  the  correct  strength  ; 
of  the  tones  of  different  objects  can  be  made  to  play  their  part  in  a 
scheme  of  black-and-white. 

This  charming  little  sea  piece  is  to  Mr.  Wall’s  credit.  The  relative  value 
of  the  darks  in  the  ship  and  the  waves  seem  to  be  well  preserved  ;  and 
the  surface  of  the  water,  besides  being  admirably  broken,  well  composed 
and  well  balanced  against  the  ship  in  the  strength  of  the  darks,  is,  in 
consequence,  as  true  a  piece  of  illusion  as  we  have  seen  to-night.  When¬ 
ever,  in  looking  at  a  view,  we  feel  we  are  actually  there,  the  fact  is  due  to 
the  correctness  of  the  values  of  the  tones.  In  taking  artistic  liberties 
with  the  toning  and  printing  of  a  photograph,  a  great  risk  is  run  of 
falsifying  the  values  of  a  landscape.  The  result  is  that,  though  a 
photograph  so  printed  may  make  a  more  pleasing  picture,  it  will  probably 
be  less  like  nature.  Here  is  a  very  peculiar  case  of  values,  which  I  am 
told  by  Mr.  Wall  is  absolutely  correct ;  we  see  that  parts  of  the  sea  are 
in  strong  light,  of  which  we  do  not  see  the  source.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
sky  is  in  all  parts  darker  than  the  objects  which  reflect  its  light,  still  the 
effect  has  a  grand  and  eerie  look. 

The  same  worker  now  affords  us  a  good  example  of  the  gradation  of 
tones  by  the  agency  of  mist,  a  medium  much  resorted  to  by  photo¬ 
graphers  both  by  natural  means  (as  here)  and  by  artificial. 

In  the  next  picture  Mr.  Evans  has  risen  to  feelings  of  the  most 
poetic  and  sublime  sort.  The  composition  displays  the  Great  Gable 
Mountain  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  cleverly  treated  road  the  dip 
has  been  discovered,  and  pressed  into  service  to  give  the  necessary 
variety.  The  whole  is  magnificently  broad  and  solemnly  lit. 

I  should  now  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  colour ,  by  which  I  mean, 
of  course,  the  black-and-white,  not  the  particular  tint  the  picture  takes 
in  printing,’ although  that  may  count  for  something.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  exactly  what  1  do  mean.  A  copper-plate  printer  would  describe  it  as 
the  “  fatness  ”  of  the  darks.  When  it  occurs  in  photographs,  it  is  due 
mostly,  I  think,  to  the  massing  of  the  middle  tones,  and  the  blending 
of  them  with  the  darks,  which  gives  a  rich  and  luscious  look,  called  by 
black-and-white  artists  “colour.” 

I  have  once  or  twice  made  special  reference  to  foregrounds,  and  should 
like,  before  dismissing  the  subject,  to  show  you  one  slide  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s.  In  this  everything  takes  its  proper  place  and  proper  strength;  i* 
is  quiet  and  poetic,  yet  has  sufficient  force  for  its  subject ;  but  I  wish  you 
particularly  to  note  what  a  great  advantage  it  is  to  get  a  foreground  of 
this  description,  by  means  of  which  the  other  parts  are  sure  to  gain.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  foreground  is  flat,  and  runs  clear  and  unbroken 
out  of  the  picture,  as  so  many  we  have  seen  to-night  do,  there  is  an  un¬ 
finished  look  about  it  which  is  much  to  be  avoided.  A  lot  can  be  done 
in  extemporising  foregrounds  by  sticking  in  the  earth,  or  among  sparse 
bushes  or  tall  grass,  similar  growth  or  wild  flowers  brought  from  other 
parts  of  the  neighbourhood.  Of  course,  these  must  be  arranged  with  due 
regard  to  fitness  and  truth,  so  that  they  do  not  prove  objects  of  merri¬ 
ment  to  the  botanist  and  the  countryman. 

And  now,  for  the  sake  of  completion,  and  at  the  risk  of  tiring  you,  I 
think  something  must  be  said  on  the  subject  of  figures  in  landscape. 
The  insertion  of  figures  is,  at  times,  a  most  desirable  thing  to  the  land¬ 
scape  artist.  Not  only  do  they  give  a  life  interest  and  make  a  work 
pictorial,  not  to  say  saleable,  but  they  also  afford  the  artist  a  modicum 
of  control  over  the  composition  in  hand,  being,  as  they  are,  movable 
items  where  everything  else— before  a  camera,  at’  least  — is  fixed  and 
uncompromising.  As  to  figure  subjects  proper,  I  do  not  recommend 
them.  Portraiture  is  apart  from  my  subject,  of  course,  though  even 
portrait  groups  are  doubtful  successes  artistically.  I  remember  seeing  a 
talc  illustrated  by  photographs,  where  the  result  was  stiffness  and  self- 
consciousness  of  the  models,  and  very  decided  un picturesqueness. 
But  figures  in  landscape  are  legitimate  accessories  only,  and  therefore 
the  risks  and  dangers  of  the  faults  we  have  noticed  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  In  the  view  L  now  put  upon  the  screen,  all  will  admit  that 
the  children  in  the  foreground  add  a  great  charm  and  value  to  the  scene. 
They  are  not  too  large,  are  of  secondary  interest,  and  in  grouping,  colour, 
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force,  and  scale  are  all  that  could  be  wished,  besides  which  they  have  a 
delightful  spontaneity  and  unconsciousness.  In  the  next  slide  we 
approach  nearer  to  the  portrait  set  in  the  landscape,  which  is  what  I 
consider  a  new  field  for  portrait  artists  if  they  can  achieve  something  of 
the  style  that  Gainsborough  employed — anything  rather  than  a  painted 
landscape  on  a  background.  The  figure  here  is  admirably  spontaneous 
and  full  of  life  ;  the  dog  is  capital,  and  the  foreground  is  of  the  kind  I 
much  admire.  By  the  same  artist  is  the  next  slide,  a  group  of  children, 
which  makes  a  hook-shaped  composition.  They  are  not,  however,  quite 
free  from  self-consciousness,  nor  are  children  ever  eo  when  told  to  pose, 
they  should  be  caught  in  the  act.  Here  are  some  by  Mr.  Wall  which 
have  been  so  caught.  They,  however,  are  looking  out  of  the  picture ,  as 
artists  say,  who  have  a  golden  rule  that  figures  in  action,  or  looking  in  a 
certain  direction,  should  have  the  lesser  portion  of  the  field  of  the  picture 
behind  them.  In  the  next  case  they  may  be  seen  so  arranged,  and  you 
will  agree  as  to  the  more  satisfactory  look  of  completeness  thus  secured. 

I  must  just  point  out  the  pleasing  repetition  in  the  shapes  of  the  large 
and  the  small  figure,  and  the  further  repetition  of  masses  in  the  large 
and  the  small  tree.  You  may  think  that  such  a  triviality  makes  no 
impression  on  the  mind,  but  I  assure  you  it  makes  a  very  pleasing  one. 
My  last  slide  illustrating  this  topic  shows  a  beautiful  little  composition, 
in  which  the  boy,  peacefully  fishing,  gives  an  enormous  interest  (fancy 
him  omitted  for  a  moment !),  and  yet  preserves  the  tranquillity  of  the 
scene.  The  picture,  albeit,  exhibits  a  point  upon  which  I  have  not  yet 
touched.  You  will  see  that  there  is  no  “  way  out  ” — another  jargon 
term  of  the  studios.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  closed  gate ;  but 
simply  means  that  the  mid-distance  is  stretched  across  the  whole  field  of 
the  picture,  and  affords  no  glimpse  of  extreme  distance,  or  even  of  sky. 
A  spot  or  two  of  light  might  have  been  introduced  at  the  deepest  portion 
of  the  trees  with  an  increase  of  interest  and  effect. 

There  now  remain  a  few  slides,  which  I  shall  show  to  you  as  ex¬ 
hibiting  varying  degrees  of  sharpness  and  softness  of  detail.  The  first 
is  a  shrine  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  by  Mr.  Evans,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  series.  The  shrine  itself  is  admirably  set  off,  the 
mass  being  well  relieved,  by  the  help  of  light  against  dark,  at  every 
point ;  the  detail  in  the  stonework  is  clear  and  well  defined,  as  it  should 
be  in  an  architectural  work  of  this  sort,  yet  there  is  not  the  least  feeling 
of  hardness  anywhere  in  the  picture.  Most  of  these  beautiful  results 
come  from  watching  the  subject  under  all  conditions  of  lighting  and 
choosing  the  best  effect.  The  light,  as  here  chosen,  has  given  breadth,  as 
a  whole,  to  the  shrine,  while  emphasising  its  parts  and  its  general  shape, 
the  arch  and  receding  portions  being  softened  in  a  luscious  and  trans¬ 
parent  shadow.  The  window,  by  having  the  light  falling  mostly  upon  its 
inner  surface,  is  entirely  without  halation. 

In  this,  by  the  President,  the  detail  is  softest  of  all ;  it  comes  almost 
near  to  being  out  of  focus  ;  but  it  is  an  effect  which  painters  are  con¬ 
stantly  aiming  at,  and  in  texture  it  is  delightfully  velvety.  Like  the  fore¬ 
going,  it  is  a  beautiful  picture,  and  I  am  truly  glad  to  have  such  good 
things  to  save  until  the  last. 

In  conclusion,  I  will,  in  a  few  words,  reiterate  those  salient  points 
which  the  artist-photographer  should  keep  in  mind.  We  saw,  first,  that 
it  is  essential  to  have  one  prime  interest  in  a  pictnre,  and  as  many  others 
as  may  be,  provided  that  they  do  not  fight  with  the  chief  or  even  amongst 
themselves.  This  led  us  to  the  consideration  that,  whatever  interest  we 
chose,  it  should  be  massed ;  in  fact,  the  more  the  primary  and  sub¬ 
sidiary  interests  are  attached  the  better  for  the  picture.  Mr.  Wall’s 
steamers  near  the  Tower  Bridge  was  our  best  example  of  this. 

We  then  discussed  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from  a  built-up  method 
of  composition,  which  gives  stability,  dignity,  and  impressiveness.  I 
need  only  refer  you  to  Turner’s  countless  castles  and  churches  set  upon 
rocks  and  hills,  to  show  how  much  grandeur  is  to  be  gained  by  this 
method. 

We  next  spoke  of  balance,  which  must  be  without  symmetry,  and  we 
learnt  the  golden  phrase,  Similarity  with  a  difference. 

Composition  of  line  next  claimed  our  attention,  and  we  found  that  a 
design  gains  in  continuity,  or,  as  we  say,  “  hangs  together  ”  by  the  use 
of  a  line  (only  seen  when  sought  for),  which  may  be  traced  out  along  the 
edges  and  contours  of  all  the  elements  of  a  picture.  It  is  similar  in  idea 
to  the  various  shapes  which  masses  may  be  made  to  take  ;  but  it  must 
always  be  bold  and  determined,  not  wavering  or  of  an  uosweet  curve. 
In  the  studies  exhibited  on  the  screen  the  line  was  actually  supplied  by 
a  road  or  path  ;  but  the  mere  contour  of  an  object  is  enough.  I  have  here 
a  magnificent  “  old  master,”  by  G.  F.  Watts.  It  is  full  of  beautiful  lines 
and  convolutions.  Very  roughly,  and  not  very  ably,  I  have  traced  these 
lines,  which,  seen  by  themselves,  teach  a  fine  lesson  in  design. 

The  next  important  matter  we  noticed  was  black-and-white,  in  legard 
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to  which  we  found  that  brilliancy,  by  contrast  and  gradation,  was  the 
result  of  judicious  arrangement  of  these  qualities ;  that  high  lights  and 
deep  shadows  will  give  force  when  it  is  desirable  that  an  object  should 
tell  strongly.  We  then  spoke  of  values  and  their  necessity  to  a  realistic 
result ;  then  of  colour  or  rich  tonality. 

Next  we  instanced  the  use  of  suitable  foregrounds  to  add  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  or  rounding  off  of  a  view ;  and  finally  we  came  to  figures  and 
their  introduction  into  landscape  to  give  scale  and  interest. 

Throughout  we  saw  the  necessity  of  breaking  straight  and  hard  lines, 
and  of  helping  them  out  by  any  elements  at  our  disposal,  or  by  trimming 
down  the  print.  I  imagine  that  most  tricks  of  this  sort  are  done  by 
manipulation  in  the  study.  When  this  is  the  case,  let  me  beg  of  you  to 
see  that  the  conditions  of  lighting  in  your  inserted  parts  are  similar  to 
those  already  in  the  negative.  Judge  and  calculate  your  scale  by  some 
other  object  in  the  same  plane  in  which  your  added  element  is  to  appear. 
In  inserting  skies,  see  that  they  join  the  horizon  without  betraying 
their  foreign  origin  by  a  bright  line  at  the  juncture.  Look  to  it  that 
your  clouds  are  the  right  way  up,  and  of  the  proper  description  for  the 
effect  in  hand.  Notice  that  you  do  not  put  your  luminary  or  bright  sky 
at  one  point,  while  your  reflection  in  river  or  sea  stares  out  from  an¬ 
other  place  above  which  the  sky  is  dark.  Do  not  put  elaborate  and 
well-lit  detail  on  the  near  side  of  a  figure  which  has  all  the  light  behind 
it.  See  to  these  and  countless  other  little  trifles  that  only  suggest  them¬ 
selves  in  actual  work,  and  do  not  be  above  learning  a  lesson  or  two  from 
painters,  who,  in  their  turn,  have  learnt,  and  are  still  learning,  so  many 
from  you. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  you  for  the  kind  and  patient  way  in 
which  you  have  listened  to  my  remarks,  and  to  thank  those  three  gentle¬ 
men  whose  name3  you  have  heard  me  repeat  so  often  to-night  for  their 
kindness  in  intrusting  to  me  the  beautiful  examples  of  their  art  and  skill 
which  I  have  thus  been  able  to  put  before  you.  F.  Colin  Tilney. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORKERS  AT  WORK. 

IX. — Messrs.  Adams  &  Co.  in  Bunhill-row. 

We  believe  we  are  correct  in  saying  that  there  exists  an  impression 
amongst  many  people  that  Messrs.  Adams  &  Co.,  whose  shops  in 
Aldersgate-street  and  in  the  Charing  Cross-road  are  well  known  to 
photographers,  are  dealers  in  apparatus  and  not  manufacturers  of  it. 
Such  an  impresssion  would  soon  be  dissipated  by  a  visit  to  the  firm’s 
factory  in  Bunhill-row,  where  almost  everything  to  be  met  with  in 
their  warehouses  may  be  seen  in  the  making. 

The  firm,  which  commenced  business  ten  years  ago  in  a  sufficiently 
modest  manner  in  Charterhouse-buildings,  has  grown  rapidly  with  the 
growth  of  photography  as  a  popular  pursuit,  and  the  works  which  at  first 
occupied  premises  in  Aldersgate-buildings,  were  found  insufficient  for  the 
demands  made  upon  them,  which  necessitated  about  nine  months  ago  a 
move  into  the  more  spacious  erection  they  now  occupy.  Here  Messrs. 
Adams  &  Co.  possess  two  large  floors,  the  first  and  second,  the  space  in 
which  is  fully  taken  up  with  the  machinery  and  benches  at  which  cameras, 
changing  boxes,  finders,  &c. ,  are  gradually  evolved  from  the  raw  material. 

On  entering  the  works  the  first  thing  to  which  our  attention  was  drawn 
was  a  pile  of  models  and  experimental  changing  boxes  of  one  form  and 
another,  some  of  patterns  made  only  to  be  discarded  entirely,  others 
showing  earlier  stages  in  the  history  of  the  Adams  changing  box  itself. 
Here,  too,  we  were  shown  a  model  of  a  hand  camera  of  great  simplicity 
and  compactness  which  it  is  understood  will  be  upon  the  market  very 
shortly  at  a  price  which  should  command  for  it  a  most  popular  and 
extensive  sale.  On  this  floor  are  to  be  seen  the  Adams’  Ideal  and  Vesta 
cameras  in  various  stages  of  completion,  to  each  of  which  machinery  very 
largely  contributes.  How  great  a  saving  can  be  effected  in  this  direction 
was  indicated  by  Mr.  Adams,  who  picked  up  a  piece  of  wood  in  which  a 
groove  for  the  thumb  had  to  be  cut.  “  These  were  first  made  by  hand,” 
remarks  he,  “  a  quarter  of  a  gross  were  turned  out  by  a  man  in  four  hours. 
The  same  number  are  now  made  by  the  machine  in  three  minutes.” 

In  this  part  of  the  works  a  number  of  dark  tents  were  being  made,  and 
we  expressed  our  surprise  that  a  form  of  appiratus  which  was  so  popular, 
not  to  say  indispensable,  in  the  wet-collodion  days,  should  still  be  in 
demand.  “It  is  largely  used  abroad  and  on  board  ship,”  says  Mr. 
Adams,  “  people  feel  safer  as  regards  changing  if  they  have  one  of  these 
with  them  in  their  cabin,  and  we  get  rid  of  a  good  many  through  export 
orders.” 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  department  in  the  entire  factory  was  that 
in  which  the  leather  working  was  carried  on.  Three  kinds  of  leather  are 
in  general  employment  here,  the  first  being  that  which  covers  the  well- 
known  Ideal  cameras.  This  is  an  ox  bide  which  has  its  pattern  impressed 


upon  it  by  machinery.  The  pattern  is  first  obtained  by  hand  graining  cet 
a  skin,  which  is  then  sent  to  the  electro-platers.  Here  it  is  immersed  in 
a  plating  bath,  and  a  substantial  electro  is  made  of  the  worked  surface, 
this  electro  being  subsequently  mounted  and  pressed  while  hot  on  to  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  leather. 

A  seal-skin  leather  is  that  employed  on  the  more  expensive  instruments, 
and  a  very  fine  appearance  it  gives  them.  As  an  example  of  the  way  in 
which  the  cost  of  the  material  for  an  article  runs  up  with  an  increase  in 
its  size,  we  were  shown  a  half-plate  twin  lens  hand  camera,  which 
required  no  less  than  four  pounds’  worth  of  this  leather  to  cover  it.  A 
third  kind  employed  here  is  the  well-known  Russian  leather,  which  is 
necessary  in  cameras  made  for  tropical  countries,  to  protect  the  bellowe 
from  the  ravages  of  insects  who  have  an  unconquerable  objection  to  the 
odour  of  the  musk  ox  which  pervades  it. 

Up  above,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building,  is  to  be  found  the  gas 
engine  which  forms  the  motive  power  for  the  machinery,  and  a  room 
devoted  to  woodwork.  We  paused  a  few  minutes  to  see  the  circular  saws 
and  the  planing  machine  cutting  up  and  smoothing  wood  in  different 
forms,  the  last-mentioned  tool  revolving  at  a  high  number  of  revolutions  a 
minute,  casting  up  a  column  of  fine  shavings  in  the  air  and  making  a 
deafening  noise  as  it  gripped  each  plank  and  forced  it  along  under  the 
whirling  knife.  We  were  glad  to  escape  into  the  comparative  calm  of 
the  main  building,  where  a  large  number  of  hands  were  at  work  on  what 
is  probably  the  most  popular  of  all  Messrs.  Adams’  productions,  the 
Brilliant  View-finder. 

These  were  to  be  seen  in  all  stages,  piles  of  the  lenses  and  mirrors  of 
which  it  is  composed,  stampings  in  brass  and  aluminium  for  the  bodies 
and  finders  being  put  together,  or  finished  and  packed. 

On  this  floor  is  to  be  found  the  usual  thermometer  bulb  arrangement 
for  testing  the  various  lenses  to  be  supplied  in  the  hand  cameras  as  well 
as  an  apparatus  for  timing  shutters.  This  latter  consists  of  a  large  dial 
some  four  feet  in  diameter,  black  in  the  centre,  but  have  at  the  edge  a 
circle  divided  into  a  hundred  parts.  The  camera,  the  shutter  of  which  is 
to  be  tested  is  fixed  up  in  front  of  this  dial,  and  an  arm  which  carries  a 
bright  tip,  distinctly  visible  on  the  blackened  surface  of  the  dial,  is 
steadily  revolved  by  clockwork  at  the  rate  of  one  revolution  per  second. 
An  exposure  is  then  made  on  this  subject,  and  the  duration  of  this  expo¬ 
sure  is  seen  at  a  glance  by  the  number  of  divisions  passed  by  the  tip  of 
the  revolving  arm,  which  is  clearly  shown  when  the  plate  in  the  camera  is 
developed. 

In  this  and  in  other  ways  it  will  be  seen  that  great  care  is  used  in  test¬ 
ing  and  examining  the  various  productions  of  the  factory  before  they  are 
placed  upon  the  market.  The  works  throughout  looked  healthily  busy, 
compact,  and  well  lit,  and  seem  in  every  way  well  suited  for  the  operations 
carried  out  in  them.  We  had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Adams  himself  as 
cicerone  during  our  visit  of  inspection,  and  for  the  readiness  with  which 
every  operation  was  shown  to  us  and  its  nature  and  methods  explained 
we  felt  greatly  indebted  to  him.  Our  interest  in  everything  seen  there 
was  not  lessened  by  the  fact,  that  we  are  able  to  speak  from  personal 
experience  of  the  many  points  of  excellence  of  the  firm’s  hand  cameras,. 

- ♦ - 
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Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club,  second  donation  5  5  0 
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Further  donations  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by 

Fredk.  H.  Varley,  82,  Newington  Green-road ,  London,  N 
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***  In  this  column  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive.  _ 

Cement  for  Glass  and  Paper  (to  “  Cimex").— -Here  is  an  original, 
reliable,  and  economical  recipe  I  have  used  for  years  to  stick 
chemical  formulm  labels  on  bottles,  and  that  is,  do  not  throw¬ 
away  any  spoilt  or  overdone  P.O.P.  prints  but  cut  them  up  to 
size  required,  simply  wet  them,  and  place  gelatine  side  to  the 
glass  and  rub  down  with  a  cloth.  I  will  guarantee  that  they 
will  not  come  off.  The  dirtier  the  glass  the  better  for  the 
purpose. — Geo.  W.  Valentine. 
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Magnesium  Light. — J.  H.  asks  :  “  Can  you  inform  me  if  any  photo¬ 
metric  measurements  have  been  made  of  the  relative  value  of 
magnesium  light  as  compared  with  average  sunshine,  or,  I  ought 
perhaps  to  say,  actinometric,  for  I  wish  to  arrive  at  the  approxi¬ 
mate  relative  exposures  necessary  with  sunlight  and  magnesium 
respectively  under  certain  conditions  ?  Any  information  that 
you  or  any  of  your  readers  can  give  me  I  shall  be  very  thankful 
for.” — Can  any  reader  help  our  correspondent  P 

Image  in  Chromate  of  Silver  (to  “  Chromatic  ”). — If  this  cor¬ 
respondent  will  treat  his  films  with  bichromate  of  potash, 
acidified  with  nitric  acid,  the  image  will  be  converted  into  silver 
chromate  readily  enough,  but  unfortunately  that  salt  is  soluble 
in  the  excess  of  acid,  and  so  undergoes  solution  almost  as  rapidly 
as  formed.  If  the  bichromate  contain  only  a  very  minute  trace 
of  nitric  acid,  or  even  none  at  all,  the  image  will  be  slowly  con¬ 
verted, but  the[colour  will  then  not  be  what  I  infer  “Chromatic  ” 
requires,  but  merely  a  dirty,  yellowish  brown,  with  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  chromate  of  silver  about  it.  I  have  more  than 
once,  upon  an  ordinary  gelatine  plate,  succeeded  in  getting  a 
rich,  red  image  of  chromate  of  silver,  although  varying  greatly 
in  depth  in  different  parts  of  the  plates,  but  what  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  rule  the  uncertainty  I  am  unable  to  say. — Syntax. 

Solution  of  Iodine. — Perplexed  writes :  “  Can  you  or  any  of 
your  readers  assist  me  in  mv  present  difficulty  ?  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  iodine,  followed  by  cyanide  of  potassium,  for 
clearing  up  the  lights  of  my  lantern  slides,  the  form  in  which 
the  iodine  was  employed  being  the  ‘tincture’ of  the  chemist’s 
shop.  But  recently  I  procured  some  iodine  in  crystals,  and  dis¬ 
solved  it  myself  in  spirits  of  wine,  shaking  up  a  quantity  of  the 
crystals  until  the  spirit  would  take  up  no  more.  Now,  although 
I  am  sure  this  solution  is  stronger  than  the  ordinary  tincture,  it 
refuses  to  mix  with  w'ater  at  all,  the  whole  of  the  iodine  being 
apparently  precipitated  to  form  a  black,  muddy  mess.  IIow  am 
I  to  proceed?” — The  reason  of  the  behaviour  described  is,  no 
doubt,  the  strength  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  which  contains  far 
more  iodine  than  it  should  do.  The  crystals  are  soluble  only 
to  the  extent  of  about  a  grain  in  a  pint  of  water,  but  the  solu¬ 
bility  is  greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  soluble  iodide, 
such  as  iodide  of  potassium. 

Image  in  Chromate  of  Silver. — J.  P.  writes:  “In  reply  to 
‘Chromatic,’  the  only  way,  I  fancy,  in  which  he  will  succeed  in 
obtaining  an  image  in  chromate  of  silver  will  be  by  the  some¬ 
what  roundabout  method  to  be  described,  in  which  the  aid  of  bi- 
c.hromated  gelatine  is  called  in.  Prepare  an  emulsion  of  carbonate 
of  silver— it  is  not  necessary  to  preserve  it  from  the  light,  except 
very  strong  light — spread  it  upon  paper,  and,  vThen  drv,  sensitise 
with  bichromate  of  potash  in  the  same  manner  as  carbon  tissue, 
and,  in  fact,  treat  it  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  carbon 
tissue.  Or  the  bichromate  may  be  added  to  the  emulsion  before 
coating.  In  either  case  the  carbonate  of  silver  is  converted  into 
insoluble  chromate  of  silver,  which  forms  the  pigment  in  the 
finished  picture.  If  the  chromate  of  silver  be  formed  by  the 
mutual  reaction  of  silver  nitrate  and  bichromate  of  potash,  it 
will  be  soluble  owing  to  the  atom  of  acid  set  free  on  its 
formation.  Pictures  made  in  this  manner  can  be  converted  into 
chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  silver,  and  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  any  of  the  usual  developers. 

Alkaline  Development  of  Wet  Plates. — Wet  Plate  writes 
as  follows:  “Apropos  of  the  question  of  alkaline  development 
or  rather  intensification  of  wet  plates,  raised  in  The  Inquirer 
column,  I  may  mention  my  experience  in  that  direction,  not 
recently  but  some  years  ago  when  the  matter  was  first  mooted, 
I  think  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Sherman,  of  Milwaukee.  The  plan,  at 
first  sight,  undoubtedly  appears  to  be  the  most  rational  method 
of  intensifying  an  image  produced  by  building  up,  since,  without 
further  straining  the  film  in  that  direction,  a  greater  depth  of 
deposit  is  secured  by  the  reduction  of  the  metal  that  has  been 
acted  on  by  light.  But  in  practice  certain  conditions  have  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  which  do  not  affect  physical 
intensification,  and  which  in  some  measure  militate  against  the 
complete  success  of  the  chemical  method.  In  the  first  place, 
the  power  of  intensification  is  directly  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  the  light’s  action,  and  this  is  materially  interfered 
with  by  the  image  first  formed,  which  acts  as  a  sort  of  screen 
or  ‘cut  off’  between  the  sensitive  film  and  the  solution  which 
-  is  required  to  act  upon  it.  In  physical  intensification  the 
action  may  go  on  entirely  regardless  of  the  original  exposure, 
that  is  to  say,  a  faint  original  image  may  be  intensified  up  to 
any  degree  of  opacity  ;  but  in  any  case  the  action  of  the  solution 


is  directly  upon  the  image  to  be  intensified.  In  the  case  of 
‘  chemical  ’  intensification  the  action  is  exactly  proportionate 
to  the  degree  of  light  effect,  or  would  be  but  for  the  more  or  lea- 
retardent  or  neutralising  action  of  the  acid  developer,  and  tin- 
intervention  of  a  layer  of  metallic  silver  of  varying  thickness 
on  those  portions  of  the  film  to  be  intensified.  In  other  words, 
the  free  action  of  the  alkaline  pvro  or  other  solution  employed 
is  very  materially  interfered  with,  both  chemically  and  mechani 
cally,  by  the  formation  and  presence  of  the  first  image  developed, 
and  the  actual  addition  of  density  is  very  considerably  less  than 
might  be  expected.  This  can  be  practically  demonstrated  by 
cutting  an  exposed  plate  in  halves,  developing  one  with  alkaline 
pyro  or  ferrous  oxalute,  and  the  other  by  the  physical  method 
following  this  with  intensification  by  means  of  the  same  form  of 
chemical  development  adopted  with  the  first  half  of  the  plate, 
and  carrying  the  action  to  the  utmost  possible  limit.  If  the  tw< 
halves  be  now  treated  with  nitric  acid  or  other  silver  solvent  in 
order  to  remove  the  image,  it  will  be  found  that  a  far  stronger 
reverse  image  will  be  left  upon  the  plate  developed  by  th. 
chemical  method  alone,  showing  that  the  deposited  image  upon 
the  other  has  more  than  appreciably  interfered  with  the  reducing 
action  in  the  other  case.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  suggest  a  feasible  means  of  overcoming  this  deterrent 
action.” 


©ttr  (E tutorial  (Table. 


The  Radiant  View-finder. 

Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-square,  W. 

This  Finder,  the  construction  of  which  is  indicated  by  fig.  - 
gives,  from  its  nature,  a  very  brilliant  image,  and  therefore  is  sure 
to  be  much  appreciated  bv  hand-camera  workers.  No  miiror  or 
ground-glass  screen  is  employed,  and  a  totally  reflected  image  is  ob¬ 
tained,  which,  it  need  scarcely  be  sa  d,  is  a  condition  that  makes  a 
finder,  as  such,  the  very  best  sui  generis.  The  illustrations,  given 
actual  size,  are  explanatory  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Radiant  Finder 
is  attachable  to  the  camera,  and  it  is  also  described  below. 


Pig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


“Fig.  1  is  designed  for  use  on  any  camera,  and  is  fitted  with  a>. 
rotating  plate  showing  both  vertical  and  horizontal  views.  In  the 
base  there  are  two  key-hole  slots  for  fixing  to  the  camera  by  two 
round-head  screws  at  top  and  side,  placed  with  centres  exactly  one- 
inch  apart  and  in  a  line  with  the  axis  of  lens. 

“  Fig.  2  is  the  form  for  insertion  in  hand  cameras,  one  serving  for 
both  vertical  and  horizontal  views  by  simply  rotating  it  through  an 
angle  of  90° .”  _ 

The  Practical  Photographer’s  First  Handbook. 

By  Matthew  Surface.  Bradford :  Percy  Lund  &  Co. 

This  is  the  ninth  edition  of  a  little  work  compiled  for  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  novices.  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  writes  a  brief  but  commenda¬ 
tory  preface  to  the  work,  of  which  both  text  and  illustrations  are 
calculated  to  be  instructive. 


Catalogue  Received. 

Sands,  Hunter,  &  Co.,  20,  Cranbourn-street,  Leicester-square,  W.C. 

Messrs.  Sands,  Hunter,  &  Co.’s  second-hand  list  is  devoted  to  the 
enumeration  of  a  large  stock  of  second-hand  photographic  apparatus 
— lenses,  stand  cameras,  hand  cameras,  complete  sets,  and  sundries, 
in  great  variety. 
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Bruce's  Matt-surface  Powder. 

T.  S.  Bruce,  6,  Villas-on  Heath,  The  Vale,  Hempstead,  N.W. 

Mr.  Bruce,  to  whose  retouching  medium  we  made  favourable 
reference  some  years  ago,  has  introduced  a  levigated  powder  which 
retouchers,  miniature  painters,  colourists,  and  black-and-white  artists 
should  find  serviceable.  It  imparts  a  good  tooth  for  retouching  pur¬ 
poses,  and  is  so  fine  that  it  does  not  scratch  the  film  or  varnish.  It 
is  also  applicable  to  the  rubbing  down  of  prints  and  enlargements, 
cleaning  ivory,  the  preparation  of  surfaces  to  take  colour,  working 
up,  &c.  We  have  subjected  the  powder  to  trial,  and,  for  the  many 
purposes  for  which  a  preparation  of  such  extreme  fineness  is  required, 
it  will,  no  doubt,  prove  very  useful. 


Beginners’  Guide  to  Photography. 

By  a  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

London:  Perken,  Son,  &  Rayment  99,  Hatton-garden,  E.C. 

A  new  edition — the  sixth — of  this  concise  and  clearly  written  little 
guide  has  been  issued.  It  remains,  as  hitherto,  an  admirable  hand¬ 
book  to  present  to  a  beginner,  who  will  find  therein  simply  written 
directions  for  the  use  of  photographic  apparatus  which,  diligently 
studied,  should  enable  him  to  produce  good  photographs  with  hand  or 
stand  cameras;  while  such  advanced  branches  of  photography  as 
stereoscopic  work  and  photo-micrography  are  also  touched  upon. 


iiclnd  atttf  fLoted. 


The  Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o’clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  July  15.  Subject  for  discussion,  Fixing  Prints. 
Visitors  are  welcome. 

The  London  Camera  Company,  having  taken  over  the  premises  and  plant  of 
Mr.  T.  Naylor,  at  13,  Greek-street,  Soho-square,  London.  W. ,  are  now  in  a 
position  to  execute  all  orders  for  photographic  apparatus  of  every  description 
without  delay.  The  London  Camera  Company  have  made  considerable  ad¬ 
ditions  in  improved  plant  and  machinery,  and  will  make  a  special  feature  of 
repairs,  fittings,  and  alterations. 

Westbourne  Park  Institute. — The  Sixth  Annual  Industrial  Exhibition 
will  be  held  ou  September  21,  22,  23,  24,  25  next.  Prizes  are  offered  for 
Group  VII.,  Photography.— Section  A,  Indoor  photography,  portraits,  in¬ 
teriors,  &c.  ;  B,  Outdoor  photography— (1)  silver  prints,  (2)  bromides,  platino- 
types,  &c.  ;  C,  Instantaneous;  D,  Enlargements  (untouched);  E,  Lantern 
slides.  The  General  Secretary  is  Mr.  W.  J.  Black,  147,  Shirland-road,  W. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  and  the  Convention.— The  G.N.R.  are 
issuing  a  circular  giving  particulars  of  the  train  service  between  the  principal 
.stations  on  and  in  connexion  with  the  Great  Northern  system  and  Leeds. 
For  the  convenience  of  delegates  (?  members)  who  propose  to  reside  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leeds  during  the  sitting  of  the  Convention,  the  following 
arrangements  for  the  issue  of  cheap  tickets  have  been  made,  viz.,  upon  pro¬ 
duction  of  their  official  passes,  or  letters  of  invitation,  delegates  may  obtain 
return  tickets  at  a  single  ordinary  fare  (minimum^  charge,  6d.)  for  the  double 
iourney  from  Leeds  to  any  station  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway  not  more 
than  fifty  miles  distant.  The  tickets  will  be  available  for  return  on  the  day  of 
issue  or  the  following  day,  or  from  Saturday  to  Monday. 

Directions  for  preparing  barium  platino-cyanide,  the  original  fluorescent 
.substance  used  in  Salvioni’s  skiascope  and  similar  devices  for  directly  viewing 
Rontgen  shadow  pictures,  are  thus  given  in  the  National  Druggist :  “  It  can 
be  obtained,  no  doubt,  ot  any  chemical  works  ou  application,  but  as  to  its  cost 
we  have  no  information.  It  can  be  prepared  very  easily  by  proceeding  as 
follows  :  Add  3  parts  of  barium  carbonate,  in  finest  subdivision,  and  2  parts  of 
platinum  chloride,  to  10  parts  of  distilled  water.  Put  on  a  water  bath  and 
heat.  When  the  boiling  point  is  nearly  reached,  add  hydrocyanic  acid,  a 
little  at  a  time,  until  the  cessation  of  bubbles  shows  that  carbonic  acid  and 
oxygen  are  no  longer  given  off.  The  resulting  barium  platino-cyanide,  after 
crystallisation,  answers  to  the  following  formula — Pt(CN)4Ba  +  4H..O. 

Influence  of  Acetylene  on  Coal  Consumption.— When  it  is  considered 
"that  our  coal  fields  are  not  inexhaustible,  observes  Dr.  Frank,  of  Charlottenburg, 
the  influence  likely  to  be  exerted  on  coal  consumption  by  acetylene  gas  con¬ 
stitutes  a  subject  of  considerable  interest.  If  it  be  admitted  that  ten  tons  of 
gas  coal  generate  2800  cubic  metres  (38,886  cubic  feet)  of  lighting  gas,  only 
one-third  that  quantity  of  coal  would  be  required  to  produce  a  ton  ot  carbite,  or 
3000  cubic  metres  (105,949  cubic  feet)  of  acetylene  gas,  having  a  considerably 
higher  illuminating  power  than  an  equal  quantity  of  ordinary  lighting  gas. 
The  above  figures  are  based  upon  the  estimate  of  2400  horse  power  per  hour 
being  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  carbite,  which  is  now  sold  at  400  francs 
(16^.)  per  ton  ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  price,  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  motive  power,  and  consequently  of  coal,  required  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  substance,  w'ill  soon  be  considerably  reduced.  Opinions  vary 
.greatly,  however,  as  to  the  yield  of  carbite  in  acetylene  gas,  from  225  to  3o0 
cubic  metres  (mean  10,135  cubic  feet)  per  ton  being  given  by  different  authori¬ 
ties.  Dr.  Frank  conctudesjtkat,  although  nothing  definite  can  be  predicted  at 
present  as  to  the  final  result  of  the  struggle  for  supremacy  by  lighting  gas, 
electricity,  and  acetylene,  the  chances  are  not  at  all  unfavourable  to  the  last- 
named  substance. 


Professor  Raoul  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  lately  gave  a  lecture  at  Liege  on 
acetylene  gas.  During  the  lecture  he  had-'  two  candelabra,  each^with 
nine  burners  burning  the  gas,  and  consuming  about  nine  and  a  half  cubic 
feet  per  hour,  little  more  than  is  consumed  by  a  single  Benzel  gas  burner,  yet 
the  light  produced  was  said  to  be  far  more  brilliant  than  the  electric  light 
The  one  great  drawback  to  the  light  is  that,  in  its  impure  state,  as  prepared  by 
the  action  of  water  on  calcium  carbide,  the  impurities  present  act  upon  metals 
especially  copper,  and  there  is  a  liability  of  forming  an  explosive  compound  of 
acetylene  and  copper.  Professor  Pictet  showed,  however,  that,  if  the  gas  be 
passed  through  sulphuric  acid  at  a  temperature  of  50°  C.  below  zero,  the  whole 
of  these  impurities  are  removed.  If,  after  thus  purifying,  the  gas  is  stored  in 
nickelised  cylinders  and  a  small  gasometer  connected  to  admit  of  expansion, 
the  gas  can  be  safely  used,  and  gives  an  illuminating  power  from  fifteen  to 
forty  times  that  of  ordinary  gas.  The  spectrum  of  acetylene  approaches  nearly 
to  the  solar  spectrum,  and  delicate  shades  of  flowers,  &c.,  are  very  slightly 
altered. 

Combined  Action  of  Light  and  Water  in  the  Liberation  of  the 
Perfumes  of  Plants. — It  is  light,  and  not  oxygen,  as  it  has  been  assumed, 
which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  transformation  and  destruction  of  odorous 
substances,  but  in  many  cases  these  two  agents  seem  to  act  in  concert.  The 
action  of  light  makes  itself  felt  in  two  different  manners  :  on  the  one  hand,  it 
acts  as  a  chemical  power,  capable  of  furnishing  energy  to  all  the  transforma¬ 
tions  through  which  the  odorous  products  pass  from  their  elaboration  to  their 
total  resinitication ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  exerts  a  mechanical  action  which 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  general  life  history  of  pilants,  and  this  property 
explains  the  mode  of  the  periodical  liberation  of  the  perfumes  of  flowers.  ^  The 
intensity  of  the  perfume  of  a  flower  depends  on  the  equilibrium  which  is 
established  at  every  hour  of  the  day  between  the  pressure  of  water  in  their 
cellules,  which  tends  to  drive  outward  the  perfumes  already  elaborated  con¬ 
tained  in  the  epidermis,  and  the  action  of  light,  which  combats  this  turges- 
cence.  The  whole  physiology  of  perfumed  plants  flows  from  tl-is  simple 
notion.  It  is  thus  explained  why,  in  the  countries  of  the  East,  the  flowers  are 
less  odoriferous  than  with  us  :  why  the  trees,  the  fruits,  even  the  vegetables, 
are  sometimes  filled  with  odoriferous  products  more  or  less  resinified.  It  is 
also  explained  why  in  those  countries  the  vegetation  is  thorny'  :  the  vegetation 
in  those  countries  has  too  much  light  and  too  little  water.- — Eugene  Mesnard, 
in  Comptes  Rendus. 

Visibility  of  Lights  at  Sea. — Special  investigations  have  been  undertaken 
to  determine  the  visibility  of  lights  at  sea,  by'  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  the  object  being  to  determine  the  in 
tensity  of  light  needed  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  laws  governing  the 
rules  of  the  road,  which  says  that  the  “word  visible  in  these  rules  shall  mean 
visible  on  a  dark  night  with  a  clear  atmosphere.”  The  result  of  a  large 
number  of  observations  by  the  German  Committee  gave  as  the  distance  at 
which  a  white  light  of  one  candle  power  became  visible,  1 -40  miles  for  a  clear 
dark,  1  mile  for  a  rainy  one.  At  the  Long  Beech  Light  Station,  the  American 
experiments  undertaken  gave  the  following  results  in  very  clear  weather  : — 
A  light  of  one  candle  power  was  plainly  visible  at  1  nautical  mile  ;  one  of 
three  candle  power,  at  3  miles ;  a  ten  candle  power  light  was  visible  with  a 
binocular  at  4  miles  ;  one  of  twenty'-nine  candles  laintly  at  5,  and  one  of  thirty- 
three  candles  visible  without  difficulty  at  the  same  distance.  On  a  second 
evening,  exceptionally  clear,  a  white  light  of  3'2  candle  power  could  readily  be 
distinguished  at  3  miles,  one  of  5'6  candle  power  at  4,  and  one  of  17 '2  at  5 
miles.  The  Dutch  Government  experiments,  conducted  at  Amsterdam,  gave  a 
light  of  one  candle  power  visible  at  1  nautical  mile,  3'5  at  2,  and  sixteen  at 
5  miles.  In  the  experiments  with  coloured  lights  it  was  found  only  necessary 
to  use  green,  as  it  -was  conclusively  proved  that,  if  a  light  of  that  colour 
fulfils  the  required  test,  a  red  light  of  the  same  intensity  will  more  than  do  so. 
It  was  found  that  the  candle  power  required  for  a  green  light,  to  be  visible  at 
1,  2,  3,  4  miles  at  sea,  was  two,  fifteen,  fifty-one,  and  106  respectively.  The 
extraordinarily  rapid  diminution  of  the  green  light  with  distance,  even  in  good 
observing  w'eather,  and  the  still  more  rapid  decrease  in  rainy  weather,  of  a 
character  which  will  but  slightly  diminish  the  intensity'  of  white  light,  show 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  select  for  the  glass  a  shade  of  colour 
which  will  interfere  with  the  intensity  of  the  light  as  little  as  possible.  The 
shade  recommended  is  a  clear  blue-green.  Yellow-green  and  grass-green 
(says  a  contemporary)  should  not  be  employed  at  all,  as  they'  become  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  white  at  a  very'  short  distance.  For  the  red  light  a  much 
wider  range  is  allowable,  but  a  coppery  red  is  probably  the  best. 

The  Thornton-Pickard  Company’s  Employes’  Annual  Picnp  .—  Tim 
picnic  of  the  employes  of  the  Thornton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Company' 
took  place  on  Saturday,  June  27,  under  almost  ideal  conditions.  The  weather 
was  pleasant  and  fine,  but  not  too  warm,  so  that  getting  about  was  quite  a 
pleasure.  The  party,  numbering  over  200.  travelled  in  five  saloon  carnages 
besides  engaged  compartments  from  West  Timperley  Station  at  eight  a.m.  to 
Southport,  arriving  there  at  twenty*-five  minutes  past  nine.  Both  dinner  and 
tea  were  sumptuously  served  in  the  Temperance  Institute,  London-street,  a 
building  most  suitably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  During  the  day  numerous 
places  of  interest  were  visited,  including  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Hesketh  Park, 
Kew  Gardens,  Winter  Gardens,  &c.  Boatiug  and  drives  were  indulged  in,  as 
were  also  various  other  amusements.  After  tea,  Mr.  Sanderson  (representing 
the  counting-house  staff)  said  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  have  the  pleasure  of  moving 
a  resolution  as  follows: — “The  employes  of  the  Thornton-Pickard  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  their  families  and  friends,  here  assembled,  desire  to 
express  their  appreciation  of  the  kindness  of  the  firm  in  providing  this 
enjoyable  outing.  ”  In  moving  this  resolution  Mr.  Sanderson  stated  that  the 
firm  had  most  generously'  undertaken  the  whole  expense  connected  with  this 
picnic  ;  not  only  had  they  paid  the  travelling  expenses,  but  they  had  also 
provided  both  dinner  and  tea,  and  that  not  lor  the  emp'oyes  alone,  but  for 
their  wives  and  families,  whilst  the  single  men  were  at  liberty'  to  invite  a 
friend  to  partake  of  this  almost  unheard-of  hospitality,  the  only  stipulation  in 
this  case  being  that  they  should  pay  the  reduced  railway  fare.  This  was  only 
another  instance  showing  how  deep  was  the  interest  taken  both  by  Mr. 
Thornton  and  Mr.  Pickard  in  the  welfare  of  those  whom  they  employed. 
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Daring  his  long  connexion  with  the  firm  he  had  had  many  opportunities  of 
noticing  this,  and  could  give  almost  innumerable  instances  proving  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  motto  of  the  firm  was  not  ‘  ‘  Get  all  you  can  by  giving  as 
little  as  you  can,”  but  that,  as  the  business  increased,  as  it  deserved  to  do, 
they  let  their  workmen  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  increase.  If  em¬ 
ployers  generally  were  like  theirs,  there  would  be  less  recrimination  and  fewer 
bickerings  between  employers  and  employed,  and  strikes  would  also  be 
avoided.  He  was  sure  ali  would  return  to  their  duties  on  Monday  more 
resolved  than  ever  to  uphold  the  honour  and  the  world-wide  reputation  of 
their  firm.  He  considered  it  a  great  honour  to  be  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  Thornton- Pickard  Manufacturing  Company,  and  it  was  with  the 
^greatest  pleasure  he  moved  the  resolution.  This  was  most  ably  seconded  by 
Mr.  Redhouse  (the  works  foreman),  and  carried  with  great  acclamation.  The 
party  left  Southport  at  half-past  eight  in  the  evening  after  a  day’s  pure 
enjoyment,  arriving  at  West  Timperley  at  ten  o’clock.  It  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  that  this  had  been  one  of  the  pleasantest  days  in  their  lives. 


IJatrnt  HetoS. 


'The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  June  24  and 

Duly  1,  1896 

'  Shutter. — No.  13,  701.  “  An  Improved  Photographic  Shutter.”  W.  Thom¬ 

son  and  H.  Smith. 

’'Condensing  Lenses. — No.  13.865.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Optical 
Condensing  Lenses.”  W.  F.  Butcher  and  C.  Harrop. 

-Screens  or  Shutters. — No.  13,895.  “  Improvements  in  Photographic  Screens 
or  Shutters.”  Complete  specification.  J.  W.  McDonough. 

■  Photographic  Apparatus. — No.  13,912.  “  Improvements  in  or  connected 

with  Photographic  Apparatus.”  J.  Landsing. 

Cameras. — No.  13,918.  “Improvements  relating  to  Photographic  Cameras.” 
Communicated  by  0.  Richter.  A.  J.  Boult. 

Cameras. — No.  14,018.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  .1. 
Gage. 

-Screen  Kinetoscopy.--No.  14,021.  “  Improvementa  in  Apparatus  for 

Producing  and  Reproducing  Photographic  Impressions  of  Moving 
Objects.”  C.  C.  Brodbeck. 

i Photographic  Apparatus. — No.  14,038.  “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for 
Use  in  Taking  Photographs.”  J.  F.  Parsons. 

Photographic  Process. — No.  14,077.  “A  Process  for  Producing  Phono¬ 
graphs  in  Gold,  Silver,  or  other  Metals  on  Polished  Surfaces.”  H. 
Fowler. 

Drying  Plates. — No.  1 4;  150.  “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Drying 
Photographic  Plates  and  Negatives.”  J.  H.  V.  Watts. 

Screen  Kinetoscopy. — No.  14,305.  “Means  and  Apparatus  for  Photographing 
.Periodically.”  W.  S.  Simpson. 


■Ulmfngg  of  SoctrttrjS. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


•July. 


■13. 

•14, 


14. 

15. 
15. 
IS. 
IS 
18. 

1 18. 
18. 

'  13. 


Name  of  8ociety. 


Subject. 


North  Middlesex . . . 

Ashton-under-Lyne . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society 

Hackney . . . . . . 

Oldham  . . . 

Borough  Polytechnic . 

Photographic  ‘  ’Inb  . 

Borough  Polytechnic  . 

Orovdon  Microscopical  . 

Hackney . 

Leytonstone  . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

Oldham  . 


j  Demonstration  on  Venus  Paper.  Messrs. 

(  Milne  &  Co. 

J  Excursion:  Woodhead.  Leader,  Major 
{  Bradley. 

(Exhibition  of  Competition  Pictures 
■j  taken  upon  the  Excursions  to  Sutton 
(  and  Warwick  during  May. 
f  Defects  in  SensiH-e  Plates  and  Negatives. 

(  W.  E.  D^benham. 
j  Excursion:  Peel  Park  Museum.  Leader, 

1  T,  Widdop. 

Open  Night. 

Fixing  Prints. 

Excursion:  Northfleet. 

Exc. :  0<ted.  Leader,  W.  M.  Holmes. 
Excursion:  Zoo.  Leader,  G.  Guest. 
Excursion:  Leigh.  Leader, C. A  Rus=ell.  j 
Excursion:  Chester  Leader. Dr. Kenyon, 
i  J  E  xcursion  :  Smitliills  Hall.  Leader, 

(  James  Hall. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

July  2, — Adjourned  Annual  Meeting, — Mr.  R.  Beckett  in  the  chair. 

A  number  of  alterations  and  amendments  in  the  rules  were  made,  and  a 
Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Beckett,  Mackie,  and  Rapson,  appointed  to 
revise  the  wording  of  the  same,  but  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  existing 
meanings.  The  alterations  provide  that  the  Recorder  and  Librarian  have  a 
■seat  o,n  the  Committee  of  Management  as  ex-officio  members,  and  that  the 
■  o  I  lice  of  Treasurer  may  also  be  held  by  the  Secretary.  Rule  II.,  laying  down 
that  the  Secretary  shall  enter  up  the  minutes,  is  now  worded,  “The  minutes, 
&c. ,  shall  be  eutered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose.”  Provision  is 
made  that  a  special  record  of  any  future  alteration  in  the  rules,  and  of  any 
resolution  concerning  the  management  of  the  Assoc'ation  shall  be  kept. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  brought  up  for  examination  two  dark  slides  and  some  plates 
which  had  been  exposed  in  the  same,  and  which,  on  development,  exhibited,  in 
places  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  hinges  of  the  slide,  a  broad  band, 
which  was  lighter  or  darker  according  to  the  period  the  plates  were  left  in  the 
slides.  He  suspected  it  was  caused  by  the  drill  used  in  the  hinges. 

Mr.  Wall  said  it  appeared  that,  the  longer  the  plate  was  left  in  the  slide, 
the  thinner  the  band,  and  the  shorter  the  period  the  darker  was  the  band. 
He  contended  that  the  action,  which  might  be  due  to  some  emanation  from  the 
material  of  which  the  hinges  were  made,  went  on  and  brought  about  the  effect 
of  over-exposure.  He  had  had  a  similar  experience,  and,  although  he  had 
taken  plates  direct  from  the  maker  and  put  them  in  the  slides  in  absolute 
darkness,  and  for  varying  periods,  he  had  still  got  the  band  wherever  the 
hinge  came.  He  recommended  coating  the  drill  with  bichromited  gelatine, 
and  exposing  to  light  to  get  over  the  trouble. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  did  not  think  it  was  due  to  penetration  of  light,  but 
rather  to  some  ingredient  in  the  composition  with  which  the  slides  were 
blacked. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Rapson  showed  a  negative  which  had  been  developed,  properly 
fixed,  and  washed  for  an  hour  in  a  shallow  dish  in  running  water.  To  dry 
quickly,  it  had  been  treated  with  methylated  spirit,  and  when  only  half  dry 
had  been  turned  over,  on  which  some  drops  of  spirit  ran  back  over  the  dry 
portions,  leaving  a  mysterious  deposit  in  the  film,  which  he  could  not  account 
for. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  it  a  deposit  of  gum  resin  from  the  spirit,  but 

Mr.  Haddon  said  it  would  all  vanish  by  washing  in  water  once  more. 

Mr.  Rapson  detailed  some  comparative  experiments  he  had  made  with  some 
developer  provided  by  Mr.  Henderson  against  pyro  soda  and  velox,  and  passed 
round  tbe  results. 

Mr.  Wall  said  that,  to  make  a  critical  test  of  the  qualities  of  developers  one 
against  another,  the  conditions  should  be  more  constant  than  would  be  the 
case  in  exposing  the  plates  one  after  the  other,  and  using  with  each  a  different 
developer.  He  advised  the  Hurter  &  Driffield  method. 

The  composition  of  the  developer  in  question,  which  had  been  used  with 
much  advantage  by  Mr.  Henderson,  was  given  by  him  as  follows  : — 

A. 

. 120  grains. 

.  60  „ 

.  2  ounces. 


B. 


Caustic  soda  .  100  grains. 

Sodium  carbonate .  .  120  ,, 

Carbonate  of  potash .  120  ,, 

Water  .  20  ounces. 


Make  up  with  boiliDg  water  and  boil  afterwards.  For  use,  mix  equal  parts 


Hydroquinone  . 

Metol  . 

Sodium  sulphite 
Water  . . . 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

July  1,- — Mr.  Crofton  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Welford  presented  a  diploma  of  the  Erratic  Club  to  the  members. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  introduced  the  subject  of  the  evening,  viz., 

The  Relative  Merits  of  Different  Intensifiers. 

He  showed  a  print  from  a  number  of  “  strips  ”  of  glass  which  had  received 
a  series  of  progressive  exposures,  and  had  been  subsequently  intensified  by  the 
following  methods  :  A.  Mercury,  followed  by  ammonia  ;  B.  Mercury,  followed 
by  hypo  ;  C.  Mercury,  followed  by  sulphite  of  soda  ;  D.  Mercury,  redeveloped 
with  ferrous  oxala*e;  E.  Mercury,  followed  by  silver  cyanide;  F.  Mercury 
and  potassium  bromide,  followed  by  silver  cyanide  ;  G.  Lead,  followed  by 
ammonia  sulphide;  H.  Cadmium  bromide  and  silver  nitrate;  J.  Iodine  and 
Schlippe’s  salt ;  and  K.  Potassium  bichromate,  and  redevelopment  with  hydro¬ 
quinone.  The  prints  from  these  intensified  slips,  when  compared  with  the 
unintensified  negative,  showed  considerable  variations  of  scale,  and  Mr. 
Lambert  invited  opinions  upon  the  results.  As  compared  with  the  standard 
print,  the  slips  intensified  by  B  and  C  showed  little  difference  in  scale,  but 
E,  F,  D,  M,  and  K  all  showed  an  apparently  steeper  gradation.  G  was  unprint¬ 
able  owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  whole  deposit. 

Mr.  Fry  asked  if  the  intensification  had  been  carried  as  far  as  it  would  go  ? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  that  one  of  the  things  photographers  often  failed  to  re¬ 
member  was  that  it  was  only  possible  to  get  printable  densities  within  certain 
limits.  Assuming  thar  every  good  negative  had  a  certain  amount  of  clear 
glass  as  shadow,  the  examples  which  Mr.  Lambert  had  shown  clearly  indicated 
the  amount  of  density  which  could  uot  be  exceeded  without  having  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  negative  which  were  of  no  printing  value.  The  strips  marked  K 
and  M  practically  showed  every  gradation  from  white  to  black,  and  would, 
therefore,  serve  as  guides  to  indicate  the  greatest  possible  density  of  a  useful 
character,  which  such  a  paper  as  that  used  for  printing  by  Mr.  Lambert  would 
render  effectively. 

Mr.  Lambert  objected  that,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  he  did  not  like 
any  clear  glass  on  a  negative,  but  a  member  facetiously  remarked  that  the 
artistic  argument  could  not  be  used  there. 

Mr.  Foxlee  said  that  Adam  Salomon — who  was  celebrated  in  a  previous 
decade  for  what  was  popularly  known  as  Rembrandt  effect — always  started 
from  bare  glass — such  bare  glass  as  was  only  obtainable  with  collodion  plates 
— and  ran  up  the  whole  scale  of  gradation  to  opacity. 

Mr.  Fry  doubted  whether  those  characteristics  which  were  known  as 
“  quality  ”  and  “colour”  in  a  print  could  best  be  obtained  from  a  negative 
which  started  from  clear  glass.  He  was  speaking  of  the  gelatine  process.  A 
negative  required  to  possess  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
light  to  produce  the  best  technical  effects. 

Mr.  Mackie  contended  that  it  made  no  practical  difference  whether  the 
negative  started  from  clear  glass  or  from  a  slight  deposit. 
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Mr.  Fry  said  it  would  make  a  great  difference  of  intensification  were  it  to  be 
resorted  to.  If  the  negative  had  clear  glass  shadows,  intensification  would 
always  increase  the  contrast. 

Mr,  Cadett  said  that  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield  had  stated  that  all  the 
deposits  in  a  perfect  negative  should  be  in  the  period  of  correct  exposure, 
and  that  the  representation  of  a  black  surface  in  a  strong  light  should  be  re¬ 
presented  by  a  slight  deposit  in  the  negative,  and  not  by  clear  glass.  He  added 
that  the  fact  was  that  our  negatives  were  capable  of  representing  a  much  longer 
scale  than  any  printing  paper  would  register,  and  that  it  was  therefore 
always  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  scale  must  be  compressed, 
so  far  as  the  negative  was  concerned.  The  value  of  the  light  reflected  from 
such  surfaces  as  black  velvet  and  white  paper  in  diffused  daylight  was  ap¬ 
proximately  as  one  to  300,  whereas  the  light  reflected  from  the  deepest  black 
in  a  platinum  print,  as  compared  with  that  reflected  from  the  paper  itself,  had 
.the  ratio  of  one  to  thirty-five,  and  that  was  all  that  could  be  got  from  a  nega¬ 
tive,  however  much  longer  the  scale  of  the  plate  might  be.  Glossy-surfaced 
paper  possessed  the  power  of  rendering  a  more  extended  scale,  and  in  that 
sense  gave  better  pictures.  Many  artists,  however,  preferred  the  matt 
■surfaces. 

Mr.  Nesbit  stated  that  the  wide  range  of  contrast  which  had  been  alluded  to 
seldom  existed  in  such  scenes  as  one  desired  to  photograph.  When  it  did 
Sexist,  it  was  seldom  attractive. 

Mr.  Lambert  was  thanked  for  introducing  the  subject,  and  the  meeting 
closed . 


Croydon  Camera  Club, — An  excursion  of  sustained  and  keen  interest  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  inst.,  by  the  Croydon  Camera  Club,  when  a  party 
of  twenty-three  members,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Hector  Maclean  (the  President), 
visited  the  palatial  Elizabethan  mansion,  Hatfield  House,  where,  by  the  great 
kindness  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  every  facility  was  given  the  members  to 
photograph  all  parts  of  the  stately  interior  possessing  general  interest,  and 
also  to  take  some  of  the  innumerable  views  of  pictorial  quality  obtainable  in 
the  private  gardens  of  this  edifice,  so  full  of  interest  both  in  regard  to  its  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  history  of  the  Cecils  and  with  the  annals  of  our  country 
since  Henry  VIII.  This  last  worthy  it  was  who  first  rescued  Hatfield  House 
from  the  comparative  oblivion  of  an  archiepiscopal  palace.  Had  it  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Church,  it  is  more  than  likely  that,  “  Old  Noll’s  ”  Round- 
heads  would  have  made  short  work  of  it.  Nothing  at  Hatfield  is  perhaps  more 
impressive  to  the  multitude  than  a  touching  memento  of  a  great  beauty  and 
her  ever- illustrious  daughter — I  mean  a  quaintly  carved  oaken  cradle,  on  which 
are  carved  “A.  R.,”  the  initials  of  her  whose  fate  it  was 

- “  To  be  perk’d  up  in  glistering  grief 

And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.” 

This,  the  bassinette  in  which  Anne  Boleyn  rocked  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  surely 
irresistible  in  arresting  the  attention  and  awakening  the  imagination  of 
■even  the  humblest  visitor.  There  are  also  shown  the  trappings  which 
the  white  palfrey  of  Good  Queen  Bess  was  harnessed  with  when  Her  Majesty 
reviewed  her  troops  at  Tilbury.  But  these  are  sceptically  regarded,  inasmuch 
as  some  historians  now  declare  that,  the  appointed  day  being  wet,  the 
Queen  did  not  turn  out,  but,  local  reporters  having  written  fall  descriptive 
accounts  of  the  proceedings  in  anticipation  of  the  event,  these  were  duly 
published,  and  hence  passed  into  history  !  Happily  our  present  age  is  much 
more  conscientious,  so  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  such  things  happening — no, 
not  even  in  halfpenny  newspapers.  One  thing  specially  grateful  to  the 
camerists  was  the  information  imparted  to  them  that  the  modern  and  the  finest 
portion  of  the  mansion,  which  is  between  three  and  four  hundred  years  old,  is 
entirely  the  work  of  amateurs.  If  amateurs  can  be  so  supremely  successful  in 
architecture,  why  not  in  photography  ?  This  question  the  party  put  to 
ractical  test  by  attempting  between  three  and  four  hundred  views  of  the 
ouse  and  its  demesne,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  when,  later  in  the  year, 
those  pleasant  lantern  shows  are  resumed  at  the  Braith  waite  Hall,  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  answer  will  be  given  to  the  above  question  in  the  form  of  a 
brilliant  series  of  pictures.  To  epitomise  all  the  g  ories  in  art,  architecture, 
decoration,  antiquarianism,  and  floriculture  which  abound  is  here  out  of  the 
question  ;  enough  that  such  imposing  apartments  as  the  famous  marble  dining 
hall,  with  its  magnificent  woodwork,  and  emblems  of  victory  in  the  shape  of 
Napoleonic  eagle-headed  banners  ;  the  long  gallery,  with  its  gilt  ceiling  ;  the 
armoury,  with  its  grilled  windows ;  the  private  chapel,  with  its  full- 
coloured  Flemish  stained  glass  ;  the  grand  staircase,  the  state  drawing-room, 
literally  crammed  with  objects  which  are  connected  with  the  great  people 
of  the  present  century ;  the  state  bedrooms,  and  many  more  of  the  like, 
supplied  more  subject-matter  than  could  be  digested  by  even  twenty  cameras. 
The  exterior  views  were  not  less  entrancing,  although  not  in  all  cases  so 
suitable  for  photographic  picturing.  A  word  or  two  of  praise  should  not  be 
wanting  for  the,  in  many  ways,  charming  gardens,  specially  delightful  being 
the  linden  arcades,  which  form  a  quadrangle,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  most 
captivating  pleasaunce  of  old  English  perennials,  which,  on  Wednesday,  was 
notable  for  the  great  masses  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  blue  larkspurs,  which 
dominated  all  the  other  floral  delights.  At  the  termination  of  a  long  day’s 
work,  the  party  partook  of  an  excellent  repast  at  the  Red  Lion.  At  the 
instance  of  the  President,  an  enthusiastic  vote  of  thanks  wras  accorded  to  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  for  the  privilege  accorded  to  members  :  and,  on  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  Mr.  Underhill,  seconded  by  Mr.  Woodcock,  the  members’  thanks 
were  bestowed  upon  the  President  for  having  arranged  such  a  notable  outing. 
It  should  be  added,  that  much  of  the  comfort  of  the  party  was  due  to  the 
admirable  arrangements  made  as  regard  cheap  tickets,  train  service,  &e.,  by 
the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  E.  Holland). 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— June  30,  Mr.  C'ox  in  the  chair. 
— Mr.  H.  Stuart  showed  some  carbon  prints  with  which  he  had  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  stripping  from  the  supports.  Other  members  had  experi¬ 
enced  the  same  result,  and  it  was  put  down  to  the  hot  weather.  Mr.  Cox 
showed  specimens  of  pyramidal  grain  paper,  which  he  had  found  gave  pleasing 
results  if  sensitised  either  by  Mr.  Moss’s  process  or  plain  salted  silver  process. 
He  also  exhibited  prints  on  plain  salted  paper  and  a  print  on  Kallitype  paper 
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(1891),  which  had  not  lost  in  intensity,  and  a  silver  print  made  in  1865  in 
which  the  im^ge  had  not  faded,  although  the  paper  and  mount  had  slightly 
yellowed.  The  sel-d’or  bath  had  been  used  in  toning  it.  Mr.  Cox  called 
attention  to  an  excellent  article  on  mildew  in  drawing  paper  by  Professor 
Russell  [Magazine  of  Art,  January,  1896).  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.  kindly 
forwarded  some  samples  of  ingenious  novelties  they  had  introduced,  including 
the  “S.  B.”  printing  frame  with  side  clips,  obviating  the  shifting  of  the  print 
while  examining ;  a  film  carrier  of  vulcanite,  coated  with  an  adhesive  sub¬ 
stance  ;  and  pieces  of  “Sweetheart  ”  adhesive  cloth  for  mounting  prints. 

July  6,  Mr.  Mattocks  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Smith,  in  reporting  on  the  outing 
to  London  Colney,  said  a  very  enjoyable  afternoon  was  spent,  a  conveyance 
having  been  ordered  to  carry  them  to  their  destination.  A  number  of  plates 
were  exposed,  but  the  wind  was  too  high  for  good  work  to  be  done.  Mr. 
Mummery  announced  that  Mr.  Tilney’s  paper  would  be  found  printed  in 
extenso  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography.  The  old  question  about 
cheap  railway  fares  for  photographers  was  discussed  at  length,  the  opinion 
being  that  the  railway  companies  would  not  take  any  steps  in  the  matter. 
Mr.  Mattocks  read  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A.,  entitled— 

Criticism  of  Paintings  and  Photographs, 
and  a  discussion  ensued.  Voting  on  the  prints  taken  at  the  outing  to  Parrleet 
resulted  in  Mr.  Smith  beiDg  placed  first  and  Mr.  Macintosh  second. 

- ♦ - 

Cnncspowtreuce. 


BST  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  is  ken 
of  commuvAcat ions  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

AN  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  I  have  made  what  I 
consider  a  most  interesting  discovery,  photographically  speaking,  second 
only  to  the  X  rays,  and  most  likely  these  mysterious  rays  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  phenomenon.  I  intend  bringing  the  matter  before 
the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association  on  the  Thursday 
following  the  Convention  meeting. — I  am,  yours.  Ac., 

277,  Lewisham  High-road,  July  6,  1896.  A.  L.  Henderson. 

MOVING  PICTURES  ON  THE  SCREEN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  your  remarks  under  the 
head  of  Lantern  Mems  in  your  issue  of  July  3,  and  I  would  like  to  correct 
them  as  far  as  they  apply  to  me  and  to  my  patents  for  taking  and  pro¬ 
jecting  the  so-called  animated  photographs  upon  a  screen. 

On  June  21,  1889  (which,  you  will  notice,  is  two  months  before  Croft's 
application),  I  applied  with  another  for  provisional  protection  for  an 
apparatus  for  taking  photographs  in  rapid  series.  The  patent  was  sealed 
on  May  10,  1890,  No.  10,131.  A  careful  search  has  failed  to  find  any¬ 
thing  on  similar  lines  prior  to  this,  so  that  you  will  see  I  am  abso¬ 
lutely  the  first  in  the  field,  and  the  pictures  that  are  now  being  taken  for 
projection,  as  well  as  for  the  kinetoscope,  are  really  taken  in  the  way 
described  in  this  patent. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  projection.  I  applied  November  29,  1893,  for 
provisional  protection  for  an  apparatus  for  doing  this,  and  it  was  sealed 
on  November  29,  1894,  No.  22,954,  so  that  here  again  I  am  undoubtedly 
the  first.  I  do  not  often  ventilate  my  grievances,  but  I  do  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  these  facts  before  you.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  verify 
them  ;  and,  after  you  have  done  so.  I  have  no  doubt  yon  will  give  as 
much  publicity  to  them  as  you  have  done  to  the  statements  I  wish  to 
correct. 

You  go  on  to  say  I  am  netting  about  120/.  a  week  from  the  use  of  my 
apparatus.  I  only  wish  it  were  true.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  my  fate 
to  sow  while  others  reap.  I  can  safely  say  that  my  experiments  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  these  patents  cost  me  over  1000/.  in  money,  and  no  end  of 
time,  while  hitherto  I  have  had  no  return. 

I  am  hoping,  however,  that  the  wheel  of  fortune  is  about  to  turn  in  my 
direction.  If  it  does,  I  shall  surely  take  immediate  and  active  steps  to 
vindicate  my  position.— I  am,  yours.  Ac.,  W.  Friese-Greene. 

39,  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  S. IF.,  July  6,  1896. 

[The  remarks  Mr.  Friese-Greene  attributes  to  ourselves  were 
made,  we  must  point  out,  by  our  contributor,  Mr.  G.  R.  Baker,  and 
the  reference  to  the  120/.  per  week  was  probably  not  intended  to  apply 
to  him.  However,  we  ourselves,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  th^ 
matter,  are  persuaded  that  Mr.  Friese- Greene’s  claims  to  priority  in 
the  devising  of  apparatus  for  taking  and  projecting  “animated 
photographs  are  well  founded,  and  we  should  be  very  pleased  to  hear 
that  his  great  ingenuity  and  hard  work  had  resulted  in  the  reward 
both  unquestionably  merit. — Eds. 


«  PHOTOGRAMS ”  AGAIN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s  letter  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Journal  causes  a  sense  of  great  relief  to  my  feelings,  which  were  con- 
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■siderably  shocked  by  the  report  that  he  had  adopted  a  word  which  I,  and 
.probably  most  other  photographers  of  forty  years’  standing,  decidedly 
object  to. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  A.  Branfill. 

29,  Rosendale-road,  West  Dulwich,  S.E.,  July  4,  1896. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT  UNION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — From  the  many  applications  received  by  the  Committee, 
there  appears  to  be  some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  some  country 
photographers  that  the  annual  subscription  is  still  in  force.  Permit  me, 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  Journal,  to  state  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  it  having  been  decided  at  the  last  annual  meeting  to  discontinue 
the  annual  subsciiption,  and  that  the  Union  should  be  supported  by 
■voluntary  donations  by  the  members  and  those  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  profession.  To  ensure  membership,  all  that  is  required  is  the 
signed  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  Union,  a  copy  of  which  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  forward  on  application  to  any  photographer,  either  professional 
or  amateur,  who  would  like  to  join  us  and  so  further  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  in  their  endeavours  to  protect  photographic  copy¬ 
right.-— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Henry  Gower,  Secretary. 

Botolph  House,  Eastcheap,  London,  E.C.,  July  6,  1896. 


angtoerg  to  ©omgpon&etrtjs. 


■%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden ,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

■%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden ,  Lo'/idon. 


Photographs  Registered 

Percy  Lloyd,  Post  Office,  Albury,  Guildford. — Two  photographs  of  his  Grace  the  sirth 
Duke  of  Noebnumberland. 


Hire  of  Apparatus. — Agnum  ;  C.  B.;  and  others.  See  editorial  note  under 
the  heading  of  Ez  Cathedra. 

Premises. — Seventeen  Years  Reader.  Yours  is  entirely  a  case  for  a 
solicitor,  whom  we  advise  you  to  consult. 

^Cinematographic  Apparatus. — Wet  and  Dry.  Sorry  we  cannot  help  you. 
Better  write  Mr.  Friese-Greene,  King’s- road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Address  Wanted. — A.  Urban  says:  “  How  and  where  can  the  Wiener  Photo" 
graphische  Blatter  be  obtained  ?”— In  reply  :  Address  the  publishers) 
Vienna. 

Cementing  Lenses. — C.  Turner.  Canada  balsam  is  supplied  by  all  the 
dealers  in  philosophical  apparatus.  It  is  generally  sold  in  sixpenny  and 
shilling  bottles. 

Bankruptcy. — Operator.  As  you  are  paid  quarterly,  your  salary  will  be 
paid  in  full  in  preference  to  the  other  creditors.  You  are  entitled  to 
the  full  quarter’s  salary. 

.Platinotype  Instructions. — Savoie.  Our  space  is  too  limited  for  what  you 
ask.  Write  the  Platinotype  Company,  Charlotte-street,  Bedford- 
square,  and  they,  no  doubt,  will  oblige  you  with  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation. 

Jsochromatic  Plates. — J.  Carter.  We  know  of  no  reliable  method  for  the 
purpose.  Better  purchase  a  plate  already  prepared.  Write  Messrs. 
Fuerst  Bros.,  Philpot-lane,  who  are  the  agents  for  Lumi&re’s  plates,  or 
Messrs.  Cadett  &  Neall,  Ashtead. 

Blinds  for  Studio. — R.  Phillips.  As  the  sun  is  only  on  the  studio  for  an 
hour  or  two  a  day  during  the  summer  months,  we  should  not  have 
black  blinds  on  that  side,  but  dark  green,  and  of  a  thick  material. 
Ordinary  window  holland  will  answer. 

Patent  and  Registration. — Inventor.  Registration  would  be  no  protection 
whatever  in  your  case.  You  can  only  secure  the  invention  to  yourself 
by  a  patent.  If  you  register  the  apparatus,  and  put  it  in  the  market, 
you  cannot  secure  a  valid  patent  for  it  afterwards,  as  you  seem  to 
surmise. 

Stills. — R.  S.  W.  Without  a  licence  from  the  Excise,  it  is  illegal  to  work  a 
still,  although  it  is  only  used  for  distilling  water.  The  cost  of  a  licence 
is  but  ten  shillings  a  year,  but  the  licence,  if  taken  out,  will  not  permit 
you  to  purify  methylated  spirit.  That  is  not  allowable  under  any 
conditions. 

Colouring  Photographs. — B.  Marion.  The  best  way  will  be  for  you  to  get 
a  few  lessons  from  a  proficient,  and  then  practise  and  profit  by  the 
instruction  given.  We  cannot  in  this  column  teach  you  to  colour 
photographs  in  oil  colours,  or  give  such  instruction  as  to  be  of  any  real 
service  to  one  who,  apparently,  has  no  knowledge  whatever  on  the 
subject. 


Recovering  Gold  from  Old  Toning  Baths.— Residue  says  :  “  1  should  be 
very  pleased  if,  through  your  Answers  to  Correspondents  columns, 
you  would  inform  me  what  is  the  simplest  and  quickest  way  of  pre¬ 
cipitating  metallic  gold  from  old  sulphocyanide  and  acetate  baths,”  &c.  •' 
— If  our  correspondent  refers  to  our  issue  of  May  1  last,  he  will  find  an 
article  on  the  subject. 

Copying  Engraving. — A  Brighton  Amateur.  A  lens  of  the  “rapid  "  type 
of  eleven  Inches  focus  will  not  copy  a  line  engraving,  with  fine  and  ensj. 
definition  to  the  corners,  and  with  perfect  illummatiou,  15x12,  MB 
with  a  small  stop  ;  although  the  same  lens  may,  with  the  smallest  stoj 
answer  for  a  landscape  of  those  dimensions.  By  all  means  use  the 
eighteen-inch  focus  lens  for  the  work,  and  hire  a  camera  long  enough  to 
take  it. 

Automatic  Machines.- — J.  Hitchins  writes  :  “  Perhaps  you  would  give  me  a 
little  information.  I  want  to  get  a  machine  in  that  will  get  the  picture 
finished  in  a  minute.  I  suppose  Nievsky’s  patent  would  be  the  best 
but  I  do  not  know  where  to  obtain  it.  Perhaps  you  could  tell  me,  and 
also  give  me  some  idea  of  the  price.” — In  reply  :  Write  Mr.  L.  Nievsf  y, 
14,  Granesden-road,  Shepherds  Bush,  who,  we  believe,  supplies  such 
machines. 

Prisms  and  Mirrors. — Process.  If  the  two  be  of  equal  merit— that  is,  f 
each  are  as  optically  perfect,  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  them, 
except  that  the  silver  surface  of  the  mirror  has  to  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time.  As  optical  instruments,  the  prisms,  as  met  with  in  the  market, 
are  more  perfect  than  mirrors,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  more  portable 
and  are  less  liable  to  accidental  injury.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
more  costly  in  the  first  instance. 

Building  Law. — S.  Page.  If  your  neighbour’s  windows,  although  only  in 
an  outbuilding,  have  been  in  existence  over  twenty  years,  he  can 
certainly  prevent  you  from  building  a  studio  that  will  obstruct  his 
light,  and  if  he  goes  to  law  on  the  matter  he  will  obtain  an  inj unction 
to  restrain,  with  costs,  and  possibly  some  damages.  Better  make  terms 
with  him,  if  possible.  If  not,  find  another  situation  for  the  studio,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  his  lights. 

Lantern-slide  Illustrations  to  a  Book. — G.  M.  Mason  says  :  “  Will  you 
kindly  answer  tbe  following  questions  :  Can  I  make  life  model  illustra¬ 
tions,  i.c .,  lantern  slides,  to  illustrate  a  book,  without  permission  of  the 
publishers  of  such  book,  and  sell  copies  of  the  slides  '  My  illustrations 
would  be  original  from  the  text  of  the  book,  which  in  itself  contains  no 
illustrations.” — In  reply  :  Yes  ;  so  long  as  you  don’t  pirate  the  copy¬ 
right  of  any  part  of  the  book. 

Directory  of  Photographers.— F.  W.  Tassell  says:  “1.  Would  you 
kindly  inform  me  if  you  know  the  address  of  a  firm  of  photographers 
trading  as - ?  2.  Could  you  tell  me  if  there  is  a  directory  of  photo¬ 

graphers  ?  or  can  you  put  me  in  the  way  of  finding  out  if  there  is  a  firm 
of  this  name,  and  their  address?” — 1.  We  do  not  know  the  firm.  2. 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund  &  Co.,  Bradford,  publish  such  a  book.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  answer  questions  through  the  post. 

Expiration  of  Lease. — Troubled.  At  the  termination  of  the  lease  the 
tenancy  ceases,  and  the  landlord  can,  of  course,  make  his  own  terms  for 
its  continuance.  The  fact  that  you  have  worked  up  a  good  business 
during  the  seven  years  is  nothing  to  him.  He  will  make  you  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  that  when  you  give  up  possession  of  the  premises.  He  can  also 
compel  you  to  make  good  all  dilapidations  and  leave  the  place  in  good 
repair,  even  the  outbuilding  yon  put  up  yourself.  It  does  not  show 
good  business  tact  on  your  part  to  leave  the  arrangement  for  a  new  lease 
till  a  couple  of  months  of  the  expiration  of  the  current  one.  However, 
you  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord,  and  the  only  advice  we  can 
give  is  to  make  tire  best  terms  you  can  if  you  desire  to  continue  the 
tenancy. 

Misappropriation  of  Specimens. — R.  M.  Nelson  says:  “Would  you  be  so 
good  as  to  give  me  your  advice  in  reference  to  the  following :  One  of  my 
assistants  left  my  employment  and  opened  an  opposition,  and  in  his 
show-case  displays  a  copy  of  a  group  taken  by  me  when  be  was  in  my 
employ.  I  got  my  solicitor  to  write,  asking  him  to  remove  same  and 
return  it,  to  which  I  received  an  impertinent  letter,  stating  he  had  a 
group,  and  it  was  lying  about,  and  he  would  send  it  to  me  when  he  got 
time,  and,  if  I  wanted  any  more,  he  would  do  them  for  me.  Some  time 
ago,  in  your  Journal,  I  read  something  on  this  question.  My  solicitor 
is  out  of  town,  and,  before  be  comes  back,  I  would  feel  extremely 
obliged  if  you  would  be  good  enough  to  put  me  on  tbe  proper  track.” — 
In  reply:  If  you  have  registered  tbe  photograph,  you  can  proceed  for 
damages  for  infringement  of  copyright.  Better  lay  the  case  before  your 
solicitor.  See  tbe  Copyright  Act  in  Almanac  for  1895. 

Disordered  Toning  Bath.— Solio  writes  :  “1.  Why  does  an  acetate  bath  go 
black  after  using  but  two  diys  ?  It  is  made  as  follows  : — 12  drachms  of 
acetate,  24  grains  of  gold  (120  grains  of  chloride  of  gold  to  15  ounces 
of  water),  and  6  pints  of  water,  made  a  couple  of  days  before  using,  and 
kept  in  the  dark,  and  strengthened  after  using.  I  am  using  Eastman’s 
Solio.  I  find,  if  used  when  in  a  dark  state,  the  prints  have  a  yellowish 
look.  I  have  used  the  bath  several  years  for  silver  paper,  and  it  used 
to  keep  well  then.  Kindly  give  me  a  remedy  for  the  same.  2.  Will  a 
bottle^of  water,  stood  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  with  a  few  drops  of 
permanganate  of  potash  added,  answer  the  same  as  distilled  water  for 
sensitising  ?  ” — 1.  Unless  the  toning  bath  is  made  with  impure  materials, 
which  is  probably  the  case,  there  is  something  in  the  paper  that  has 
brought  about  the  reduction.  In  that  case  the  remedy  is  to  make  up  only 
sufficient  of  the  solution  for  the  day’s  use.  2.  Yes,  nearly;  but  we 
should  prefer  to  use  a  few  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  place  of  the 
permanganate. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  Convention  meeting  that  is  being  held  this  week  at  ! 
Leeds,  promises,  as  may  be  gathered  from  our  reports,  to  rank  | 
high  in  the  scale  of  success  that  has  invariably  attended  these 
gatherings.  Apart  from  its  agreeable  social  aspects,  this  , 
particular  meeting  has  possessed  features  of  a  distinctly  useful 
character  which  are  not  likely  to  have  only  an  ephemeral  i 
effect.  We  may  in  particular  allude  to  the  collection  of 
modem  pictorial  photographs,  arranged  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson, 
the  President,  as  establishing  a  precedent  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  be  made  use  of  at  succeeding  meetings,  inasmuch 
as  it  indicates  in  what  manner  they  may  be  available  for  j 
educational  purposes.  Not  merely  the  present  position  of 
pictorial  photography,  but  possibly  various  branches  of 
technique  and  processes,  might  usefully  be  illustrated  in  this 
way. 

*  * 

The  President’s  Address  (given  elsewhere)  is  a  characteristic 
production,  in  which  Mr.  Robinson  airily  takes  occasion  to 
reiterate  his  wcll-kimwn  views  on  the  differences  between  what 
are  call e  c  the  Old  and  the  New  Photography.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  Address  could  not  be  discussed  at  the  Convention,  other¬ 


wise  much  of  an  interesting  character  might  have  been  said  on 
several  points  that  it  raises.  We,  however,  anticipate  that 
the  Address  will  attract  attention  in  the  correspondence 
column  of  the  photographic  press.  We  heartily  endorse  the 
advice  Mr.  Robinson  gives  the  professional  photogiapher;  to 
endeavour  to  improve  the  quality  of  his  work.  When  the 
desiderated  revolution  in  professional  portraiture  arrives,  theu, 
surely,  there  will,  or  rather  should  be.  a  prosperous  time  for 
professional  photography. 

A  question  of  copyright  has  been  brought  undei  our  notice, 
with  the  request  that  we  will  not  publicly  divulge  the  parti¬ 
culars  as  to  locale  and  personality,  although,  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  absolute  authenticity  of  the  facts.  While  in  a 
moral  sense,  no  doubt,  the  c;  question  of  copyright  ”  doe3  come 
in,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  look  upon  the  matter  as  a 
question  ”  of  either  honour  or  honesty — at  any  rate,  of  good 
taste. 

*  *  * 

It  seems  that  the  proprietors  of  a  locally  circulating  weekly 
paper  have,  for  some  time,  been  publishing  illustrated  de¬ 
scriptions  of  mansions  and  places  of  note  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  pictures  being  mostly  supplied  by  a  professional  photo¬ 
grapher  belonging  to  the  town,  though,  when  the  illustrations 
are  taken  from  photographs  by  such  firms  as  Valentine  <b  Sons, 
or  G.  W.  Wilson  &  Co.,  due  recognition  is  given.  So  far  st 
good ;  but  these  pictures  have  appeared  bearing  the  name  of 
the  local  professional  as  the  author,  which  our  informant — an 
amateur — avers  are  from  photographs  taken  by  him,  or,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  from  copies  of  his  phetognaphs, 
for  the  proprietors  of  the  publication  assert  that  all  the 
negatives  of  the  pictures  credited  to  Mr.  Sc-and-So  are  m  their 
possession.  Copies  of  the  reproductions  as  well  as  of  the 
original  photographs  taken  by  our  amateur  correspondent  whicti 
have  been  sent  to  us  leave  little  doubt  as  to  who  is  the  original 
author  of  the  pictures.  In  other  words,  there  is  not  the  raintest 
doubt  but  that  the  half  tone  etchings  have  been  made  from  the 
amateur’s  originals. 

*  ■*  * 

A  bather  comic  side  of  the  question  is  found  in  the  defence 
of  the  professional,  who  is  prepared  to  swear  ’’  the  pictures 
are  his  own.  He  first  inquires,  sarcastically,  whether  the 
amateur  “  claims  copyright  in  the  point  of  view.’  ar.d  wonders 
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whether  it  ever  struck  him  that  two  people  could  take  a 
picture  from  the  same  standpoint.  But  it  was  pointed  out  to 
him  that  there  are  certain  similarities  between  the  amateur 
pictures  and  his  alleged  independently  produced  ones  that  are 
something  more  than  mere  coincidences.  For  instance,  in  one 
view,  at  precisely  the  same  point,  and  at  apparently  precisely 
the  same  time  of  day,  as  shown  by  the  shadows,  there  appear 
in  both  pictures  a  man  and  a  barrow ;  and,  moreover,  a  besom, 
a  rake,  and  a  spade  are  leaning  against  the  barrow  in  exactly 
the  same  positions  in  each  case.  In  reply  to  this,  the  pho¬ 
tographer  says,  that  “  after  inquiry”  he  finds  that  the  same 
gardener  has  bee  a  employed  on  this  estate  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  so  that  “  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  his 
appearing  in  both  the  photographs.”  However,  it  is  not  the 
question  of  the  same  man  appearing — for  he  is  practically 
unrecognisable  or  uucomparable  in  the  reproduction — so  much 
as  his  occupying  just  the  same  position  at  the  same  time  of 
day,  and  with  the  very  same  tools.  Gardeners,  we  know,  have 
to  be  men  of  very  regular  habits ;  but  this,  at  least,  seems  to 
us  to  be  straining  a  point  a  little  too  far. 

*  *■  * 

However,  as  a  question  of  copyright — leaving  altogether  out 
of  sight  this  particular  case — what  is  the  position  of  a  photo¬ 
grapher  or  a  publisher  who  uses  his  work,  who  “pirates”  the 
work  of  another,  keeping  himself  just  beyond  the  bounds  of 
legal  proof  of  his  delinquency  ?  For,  as  in  this  case,  as  well 
as  in  another  of  a  very  similar  character  that  came  under  our 
notice  some  years  ago,  there  may  be  strong  moral  evidence 
that  does  not  amount  to  proof.  In  the  Gambier  Bolton  case 
the  only  legal  proof  of  piracy  was  found  in  the  reproduction 
of  the  scar  or  abscess  on  the  tiger’s  jaw,  which,  however, 
served  to  turn  the  scale  in  the  interests  of  justice.  In  the 
case  we  have  cited  above,  if  a  jury  should  decide  that  it  was 
impossible  to  recognise  the  gardener  as  the  same  in  the  two 
pictures,  or,  identifying  him  as  the  same,  found  that  it  was  not 
impossible  that  he  might  have  been  taken  on  two  separate 
occasions,  would  the  other  overwhelming  “  coincidences  ”  have 
to  be  put  on  one  side  as  merely  circumstantial  evidence  of  no 
legal  value  ? 

*  *  * 

A  correspondent  writes,  apropos  of  Mr.  Friese-Greeue’s 
letter  in  last  week's  issue  on  the  subject  of  priority  of  inven¬ 
tion  in  the  moving  photograph  business,  that  every  one  seems 
to  have  entirely  overlooked  Muybridge  in  this  connexion,  and 
points  out  that,  some  years  before  the  dates  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Friese-Greene,  Muybridge  exhibited  his  apparatus  with  almost 
as  formidable  a  name  as  the  more  modern  ones,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Paris,  and  probably  he  was  the  individual  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  a  week  or  two  ago  as  having 
exhibited  in  Brussels.  Without  referring  to  published  reports, 
we  cannot  fix  the  exact  date,  but  it  must  have  been  some¬ 
where  in  the  early  or  mid  “  eighties  ”  that  v/e,  in  company 
with  a  distinguished  party,  including  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  and  their  daughters,  listened  to  a  lecture  by  Muy¬ 
bridge  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  saw  for  the  first  time  his 
“  something  "-praxiscope  in  action,  and  either  the  following 
or  the  preceding  evening  we  were  present  at  Burlington  House 
when  he  explained  his  methods  and  apparatus  at  the  soiree  of 
the  Royal  Academy. 

*  *  * 

There  was  one  very  funny  incident  on  the  occasion  of  the 
lecture  in  Albemarle -street.  The  picture  on  the  screen  re¬ 


presented  a  number  of  deer  running  iu  a  semi- wild  state,  in 
some  “park,”  in  the  States,  and  something  unfortunately  went 
wrong  with  the  machinery,  which  began  to  run  more  and  more 
slowly,  until,  finally,  it  came  to  a  stand  still.  Mr.  Muybridge 
was  compelled  to  leave  his  position  on  the  platform — with  a 
muttered  remark  that  sounded,  from  our  distance,  to  say  the 
least,  suspicious — and  proceeded  to  iuvestigate  matters  at  the 
lantern.  After  a  short  time,  things  began  to  move  again 
slowly,  but  with  a  most  comical  result,  for  a  fine  young  stag, 
that  occupied  the  centre  of  the  picture,  commenced  to  advance 
with  his  fore  leg,  while  his  hind  quarters  remained  stationary, 
until  his  body  appeared  to  be  about  the  length  of  an  ordinary 
Pullman  car.  Then  Muybridge  looked  up,  and  the  light  went 
out  suddenly,  until  matters  had  been  satisfactorily  arranged. 
Although  Mr.  Muybridge  declared  afterwards,  it  was  not  a 
rehearsed  scene,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  most  popular 
portion  of  the  evening’s  performance. 

* 

On  the  occasion  of  the  same  visit  to  this  country,  Mr- 
Muybridge  lectured  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  at  Eton 
College,  besides  a  great  many  more  places,  and,  although  his 
results  were  not  precisely  like  those  shown  at  the  present  time, 
he  can,  no  doubt,  make  a  strong  claim  to  priority  iu  the  matter 
of  public  exhibitions  of  moving  photographs. 

*■  *  #• 

It  is  scarcely  credible  at  the  present  day,  when  almost 
everybody  who  has  exposed  a  dozen  plates  wants  to  write  a 
guide  to  photography,  that  there  should  exist  individuals  who 
seem  to  be  really  honest  in  their  simplicity,  but  such  a  case 
has  just  cropped  up.  Au  amateur  of  not  immature  years  was 
advised  a  short  while  back  to  use  starch  instead  of  gum  arabic 
for  mounting  purposes,  but  in  a  few  days  returned  in  high 
dudgeon  to  complain  that  the  stuff  would  not  stick  at  all. 
We  suggested  he  perhaps  did  not  put  enough  starch  on  to  the 
print,  or,  possibly,  he  rubbed  it  down  too  much,  and  so  expelled 
the  greater  part  of  the  mounfant,  but  a  specimen  peeled  print 
had  quite  the  opposite  appearauce,  the  starch  lying  iu  thick 
layers  on  the  bare  mount. 

*• 

Then  we  noticed  that  it  had  a  very  powdery  appearance, 
and  was  easily  rubbed  off,  and  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  began 
to  loom  in  view.  “How  did  you  mix  the  starch?”  we  asked. 
“  Oh,  with  water  !”  “  Yes  ;  but  did  you  boil  it  or  use  boiling 

water?”  “No,  just  stirred  it  up,  as  you  said,  into  a  thick 
paste.”  We  then  proceeded  to  explain  that  that  way  of  mixing 
was  not  much  use,  that  the  starch  must  be  boiled,  or,  at  least, 
made  with  boiling  water,  and  must  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
transparent  jelly.  Our  friend  retired  apparently  satisfied,  but 
will  it  be  believed  he  came  back  next  day  to  tell  us  that  his 
housekeeper  said  that  starch  “  didn't  want  boiling,  it  was 
‘cold-water'  starch!”  We  told  him  he  had  better  take  his 
housekeeper  as  his  photographic  instructor,  and  he  would  be 
sure  to  do  well. 

■/  * 

POINTS  FOR  CONSIDERATION  IN  PURCHASING  A 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  BUSINESS. 

Our  advertisement  columns  of  late  have  shown  that  there  have 
been,  and  are,  a  large  number  of  photographic  businesses  in  the 
market.  This,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  number  of  letters  re¬ 
ceived  with  reference  to  the  value  of  the  goodwill  of  photographic 
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businesses — whether  it  is  based  upon  the  gross  returns  or  the 
net  profit,  &c.  We  have  also  received  letters  as  to  alleged 
misrepresentations  in  the  sale  of  businesses,  based  upon  the 
circumstance  that  the  purchaser  has  not  done  the  same  amount 
of  trade  that  the  vendor  did,  or  stated  he  did. 

The  value  of  the  goodwill  of  a  photographic  business — we  are 
-dealing  with  portrait  businesses  only — cannot  be  appraised  by 
any  set  rule,  as  is  the  case  with  many  ofiher  businesses,  so 
much  must  necessarily  depend  upon  collateral  circumstances. 
For  example,  take  two  businesses,  each  making  the  same 
returns,  say,  1000/.  a  year.  In  the  one  the  prices  range 
fairly  high,  say,  on  a  guinea  a  dozen  for  cabinet  portraits 
base,  while,  in  the  other,  they  rule  low — half  the  price  or  less. 
Now,  it  is  obvious  that,  although  both  businesses  return  the 
same  gross  receipts,  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  net  profits 
of  the  two.  In  the  latter,  considerably  more  than  double  the 
plates,  paper,  mounts,  and  material  generally  are  necessary,  as 
well  as  considerably  more  labour,  though  possibly  of  not  quite 
so  expensive  a  kind  ;  also  it  will  entail  more  supervision  and 
business  anxiety  on  the  part  of  its  proprietor  than  will  the 
-other,  which  requires  a  less  number  of  hands  for  its  working. 
Hence  it  will  be  seen  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
market  value  of  the  two  concerns. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  many  businesses,  the  average 
receipts  for  the  previous  three  years  are  taken  as  a  basis. 
When  this  is  done  in  photography,  the  last  year  is  the  most 
important  for  consideration,  for  it  is  clear  that,  if  this  is  less 
than  the  previous  ones,  it  shows  that  the  business  is  on  the 
decline.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more,  it  indicates  that  it 
is  increasing,  and  an  increasing  business  is  obviously  of  more 
value  than  a  diminishing  one.  Another  matter  for  considera¬ 
tion  is  opposition  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  business  that  is 
surrounded  by  a  considerable  number  of  competing  ones  is 
-clearly  not  equal  in  value  to  one  where  there  are  none  or  very 
few.  A  small  business  is  not  worth  so  much  proportionately 
as  a  moderate  one,  all  things  being  equal,  because,  in  the 
former,  a  certain  number  of  hands  must  be  engaged,  such  as 
reception-room  attendant,  printer,  &c.,  and  there  is  often  not 
sufficient  work  to  fully  occupy  their  time,  whereas  there  is  in 
the  latter.  Therefore  the  labour  costs  no  more  in  the  mode¬ 
rate  business  than  it  does  in  the  smaller  one,  where  a  larger 
amount  of  work  is  turned  out. 

Considerable  importance  is  often  attached  to  the  number  of 
negatives  in  store.  At  one  time  this  was  a  more  important 
item  than  we  are  given  to  understand  it  is  now,  except  in  the 
case  of  publication  portraits,  because,  as  prices  are  now  gene¬ 
rally  much  lower  than  they  used  to  be,  so  many,  especially 
ladies,  prefer  to  have  fresh  sittings  in  their  latest  costumes  to 
ordering  duplicates  from  old  negatives.  Therefore,  except  in 
the  case  of  deceased  persons  or  notabilities,  a  large  collection 
-of  old  negatives  is  not  worth  what  it  used  to  be  in  former 
times. 

Here  is  another  point  that  should  be  considered  in  purchas¬ 
ing  a  portrait  business,  namely,  the  lines  upon  which  it  has 
been  run  for  the  previous  year  or  two.  For  instance,  a  man 
may  start  a  business  in  a  small  provincial  town,  and  by  dint 
cf  great  enterprise  work  up  a  good  trade  in  a  year  or  two 
which  is  bond  fide  as  the  books  show  it ;  but  during  the  time 
the  residents  have  become  so  well  stocked  with  photographs 
that  comparatively  few  more  will  be  required  by  them  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  trade  in  the  place  has  been  exhausted 
for  a  period.  To  use  a  common  phrase,  “the  orange  has  been 
oucked  pretty  dry”  before  it  is  parted  with.  Purchaser's  of 


such  businesses  have  often  lamented  their  bargains,  though 
there  was  no  misrepresentation  whatever  as  to  the  amount  of 
trade  that  had  really  been  done. 

In  a  photographic  business  individuality  is  a  very  important 
factor.  In  a  sense  a  portrait  photographer  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  a  medical,  man.  The  latter  may  dispose  of  his 
practice,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  patients  will  be 
transferred  with  it,  although  the  new  man  may  be  as  able  a 
practitioner  as  his  predecessor.  The  same  frequently  happens 
in  photography.  The  new  comer  may  not  be  so  well  liked  in 
the  studio  by  the  sitters  as  was  the  previous  proprietor,  or 
maybe  a  neighbouring  artist  may  be  liked  better,  yet  his  work 
may  be,  photographically,  as  good,  or  even  better.  Of  course, 
that  is  a  matter  the  vendor  of  the  business  cannot  control. 
We  have  known  in  cases  of  this  kind  of  allegations  being  made 
that  there  had  been  fraud  and  misrepresentation  as  to  the 
returns,  though,  of  course,  they  were  groundless.  We  should 
not  for  a  moment  say  that  there  has  never  been  misi'epresenta- 
tion  in  the  sale  of  a  photographic  business,  because  we  know 
there  often  has  been,  as  there  has  been  in  the  case  of  most 
other  businesses. 

Here  is  another  point  to  have  in  view  when  buying  a  photo¬ 
graphic  business.  It  is  customary  to  bind  the  seller  over  not 
to  carry  on  a  similar  business  within  a  certain  radius.  That, 
of  course,  does  not  apply  to  any  of  the  employes.  If  the 
studio  has  been  much  left  in  the  hands  of  an  operator,  wrho  is 
well  liked  by  the  sitters,  and  he  leaves  and  starts  in  business 
for  himself,  or  enters  the  service  of  another  photographer  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  business  of  the  old  concern  is  likely  to 
suffer  badly,  particularly  if  the  incomer  is  not  of  agi’eeable 
manners,  or  if  he  does  not  produce  the  same  kind  of  work  as 
was  formerly  turned  out.  There  is  always  the  possibility  of 
this  kind  of  thing  happening  when  a  business  has  been  mainly 
conducted  by  employes.  We  have  here  made  no  estimate  as 
to  the  value  of  photographic  businesses,  large  or  small,  but 
merely  call  attention  to  a  few  points  that  purchasers  would  do 
w/fell  to  give  attention  to,  as  by  so  doing  they  will  often  avoid 
after-disappointment. 


Electric  Slight  Peculiarities.— An  instructive  instance  of 
the  effect  of  the  atmosphere  acting  on  a  turbid  medium  on  light  has 
recently  been  discussed.  Photographers  are  unfortunately  too 
familiar  with  the  actinic-light  filtering  powers  of  fog  upon  sunlight, 
and  the  same  effect  upon  the  visual  constituents  of  electric  light 
seems  to  be  produced  by  mists.  .  It  appears  that  since  the  loss  of  the 
Drummond  Castle  the  attention  of  Government  has  been  called  to 
the  fact  that,  since  the  use  of  the  electric  light  in  lighthouses,  vessels 
have  been  lost  in  close  proximity  to  these  beacons,  though  possessed 
of  some  of  the  most  powerful  electric  lights  in  the  world.  Close  to 
Dungeness,  L'zard  Point,  St.  Catherine’s  Point,  and  now  off  Ushant, 
vessels  have  been  wrecked,  and  the  survivors  have  stated  that  the 
lights  were  invisible  though  but  a  slight  distance  away. 


Astronomers’  Troubles. — The  discomfiture  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  photographer  who  discovers,  on  setting  up  his  camera  a  loDg 
way  from  home,  that  it  has  been  kept  in  a  damp  place  and  will  not 
“fit,”  is  well  known  and  sufficiently  real.  It  is  in  a  similar  direction 
paralleled  by  the  mishaps  recently  chronicled  by  the  Astronomer 
Royal  for  Scotland.  Every  one  knows  the  important  part  played  in 
astronomical  work,  whether  visual  or  photographic,  by  the  “driving 
clock,”  and  this  is  where  the  trouble  has  happened.  Sir  Howard 
Grubb’s  two  clocks  work  perfectly,  but  the  one  for  the  lo-inch  equa¬ 
torial,  which,  for  stability  and  freedom  from  changes  of  temperature, 
has  been  built  in  a  chamber  in  the  middle  of  a  mass  of  brickwork, 
further  protected  by  slag-wool-lined  doors,  is  in  danger.  This 
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central  chamber  turns  out  to  be  quite  damp  owing'  to  the  evapora¬ 
tion  from  the  cement  or  mortar  used  in  joining  the  bricks,  &c. 
Meanwhile  everything  is  being  done  to  remedy  matters,  unslaked 
lime  and  anhydrous  chloride  of  calcium  being  placed  so  as  to  absorb 
the  moisture.  It  is  anticipated  that,  when  the  mortar  is  quite  dry, 
all  will  be  well.  Any  one  who  knows  anything  about  bricks  and 
mortar  would  be  sorry  to  state  bow  many  years  would  have  to 
elapse  before  that  consummation  would  be  arrived  at. 


Prognosticating"  the  Weather. — A  correspondent  writes 
in  reference  to  our  paragraph  on  this  subject  in  last  week’s  issue, 
asking  if  the  theory  of  the  spectroscopic  forecasting  of  the  weather 
has  been  altogether  abandoned.  He  says,  and  we  know  it  to  be  a 
fact,  that  the  theory  of  the  so-called  “  rain  band”  met  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  opposition ;  but  we  believe,  speaking  from 
recollection  as  well  as  from  our  own  personal  experience,  that  the 
truth  was,  that  whereas  in  a  fairly  clear  atmosphere — as  in  the 
country — the  rain  band  formed  a  tolerably,  if  not  an  absolutely, 
reliable  forecast  of  rain,  in  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  town  it  is  either 
altogether  invisible,  or  may  be  caused  by  other  influences  than 
aqueous  vapour.  Our  own  experience  with  a  little  pocket  spectro¬ 
scope  agrees  with  that  of  our  correspondent,  in  that  we  have  in¬ 
variably  found  the  appearance  of  the  rain  band — in  the  country,  at 
least — to  be  followed  by  rain  within  a  few  hours.  Indeed,  on  one 
occasion  we  brought  down  a  vast  amount  of  ridicule  upon  the  rain 
band,  as  well  as  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  when  we  discovered  it  in  a 
blue  and  almost  cloudless  sky,  and  when  the  barometer  gave  not  tbe 
least  indication  of  any  change  from  “  set  fair,”  But  there  was  a 
violent  downpour,  accompanied  by  a  thunderstorm,  within  an  hour 
and  a  half. 


Increasing"  the  Rapidity  of  Eontgea  Work. — We 

have  already  detailed  some  important  discoveries  bearing  on  this, 
and  in  last  week’s  Nature  another  variation  is  described  by  Mr.  T. 
(L  Crump  of  Burnley.  It  consists  in  “  placing  the  flame  of  a  small 
spirit  lamp  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Crookes’ tube,  the  wire  passing 
to  the  cathode  and  allowing  a  series  of  small  sparks  to  pass  to  the 
flame  from  the  wire.” 


Bur,  at  the  Royal  Society’s  meeting  on  June  11,  Mr,  A.  A.  C. 
Swinton  brought  forward  a  series  of  remarkable  experiments  he  had 
been  making  upon  the  action  of  a  magnet  upon  the  cathode  rays. 
He  was  enabled  to  focu3  the  rays  very  sharply  upon  a  point  inside 
the  tubes,  but  when  so  treated  the  external  issuing  rays  were  pro¬ 
foundly  modified  in  character.  The  form  of  tube  used  was  the 
earlier  form  of  “  focus  tube,”  shaped  like  a  pear.  According  to  a 
note  in  Nature ,  with  Mr.  Swinton’s  signature,  since  these  experi¬ 
ments  were  made,  a  further  series  have  been  carried  out.  He  writes 
( Nature ,  vol.  liv.  p.  239) : — 

u  With  a  tube  of  the  form  shown,  exhausted  to  an  extent  that 
gave  X  rays  plentifully  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  supported 
over  an  electro-magnet,  the  X  rays  disappeared  as  soon  as  the 
magnet  was  excited,  but  reappeared  the  moment  the  magnet  was 
demagnetised. 

“With,  another  tube  of  similar  form,  but  furnished  with  an 
inclined  platinum  plate  forming  the  anode  placed  near  the  bottom  of 
the  tube,  similar  results  were  obtained.  This  tube  being  kept  on,  the 
pump  was  further  exhausted  to  a  degree  that  allowed  the  electric 
discharge  to  pass  with  difficulty  when  the  magnet  was  not  excited, 
and  under  these  conditions  gave  X  rays  of  a  character  that  pene¬ 
trated  the  bones  of  the  hand  almost  as  easily  as  the  flesh  with  but 
little  contrast.  With  this  exhaustion  the  excitation  of  the  magnet 
not  only  caused  the  cathode  rays  to  focus  on  the  platinum,  thus 
giving  sharper  shadows,  but  at  the  same  time  had  precisely  the 
same  effect  as  lowering  the  vacuum,  in  so  far  as  the  moment  the 
magnet  was  excited  the  X  rays  became  more  plentiful,  and  became 
of.such  a  character  as  to  penetrate  the  flesh  with  much  greater  ease 
than  the  bone,  so  that  the  contrast  between  bone  and  flesh  was 
exceedingly  marked.  A  photograph  of  the  hand  taken  with  one 
minute’s  exposure  with  the  tube  in  this  condition,  and  with  the 
magnet  excited,  though  considerably  over-exposed,  proved  to  be  a 


very  good  one.  Further  investigations  are  in  progress,  but  the 
application  of  a  strong  magnetic  field  in  the  manner  described  gin 
promise  of  having  considerable  practical  utility,  not  only  in  BO  far 
as  it  facilitates  the  accurate  focussing  of  the  rays  proceeding  from  a 
flat  cathode  upon  any  desired  point  of  the  platinum  anode,  bat  also, 
and  more  especially,  because  by  employing  a  high  exhaustion,  and  by 
varying  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field,  it  is  possible  at  will  to 
arrive  with  ease  at  the  exact  conditions  requisite  to  produce  a 
maximum  of  X  rays  of  exactly  the  penetrative  character  that  may 
be  best  for  any  given  purpose,  a  result  which  hitherto  has  been 
difficult  of  attainment." 


Iodine  after  Fixing". — We  have  repeatedly,  in  these  columns, 
written  down  the  practice  of  using  hypo  eliminators,  that  is  to  say, 
of  using  chemical  means  to  decompose  the  hyposulphites  remaining 
in  negative  or  positive  films  after  fixing.  One  of  the  substances 
formerly  recommended  for  this  purpose  is  iodine,  which,  however, 
we  have  on  a  ormer  occasion  shown,  is  calculated  to  leave  quite  as 
dangerous  compounds  behind  it  as  the  hyposulphites  themselves.  A 
very  forcible  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  has  just  been  presented  to  us 
in  an  indirect  manner.  A  correspondent  writes  that,  in  intensifying 
collodion  emulsion  negatives  after  fixing,  he  invariably  gives  a  pre¬ 
liminary  wash  of  weak  iodine  solution,  which  materially  aids  tin* 
process  of  intensification ;  but  latterly  he  has  been  troubled  at 
intervals  with  the  appearance,  at  some  stage  of  the  operation,  of  a 
faint,  though  sometimes  very  marked,  opalescence  in  the  transparent 
parts  of  the  plate,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  not  been  thoroughly  fixed. 
But  neither  hypo  nor  cyanide,  nor,  in  fact,  any  treatment  he  has 
tried,  will  remove  it,  and  before  intensification  has  been  completed 
the  opalescence  has  been  converted  into  a  deep  ruby  stain. 


After  careful  investigation,  he  has  traced  this  evil  to  its  source, 
which  is,  originally,  imperfect  fixation,  possibly  aggravated  by  in¬ 
sufficient  washing.  The  films,  consisting  of  bromide  of  silver,  are 
fixed  with  hypo,  and  if  the  operation  be  not  thoroughly  performed, 
or  if  the  washing  be  hurriedly  done,  there  will  remain  a  certain 
portion  of  soluble,  and  semi  or  insoluble,  silver  salts.  If  iodine  be 
now  applied,  there  will  be  a  visible  formation  of  iodide  of  silver;  the 
iodide,  being  less  soluble  in  hypo  than  the  bromide,  is  precipitated, 
and,  if  the  plate  be  now  refixed  in  either  hypo  or,  preferably,  cyanide, 
not  much  damage  will  be  done,  provided  a  careful  washing  be  given. 


But,  if  the  danger  be  not  suspected,  and  intensification  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with,  the  opalescence  we  have  mentioned  first  appears,  and 
this  eventually  increases  into  a  deep  and  indelible  stain.  We  cannot 
follow  out  the  precise  chemical  changes  that  go  on,  but  may  repeat 
what  we  previously  said,  namely,  that  one  of  the  results  of  the 
reaction  of  iodine  and  sodium  hyposulphite,  or  thiosulphate,  is  the 
formation  of  sodium  tetrathionate,  and  probably  other  of  the  thio- 
nates,  and,  if  silver  hyposulphite  be  present,  there  will,  of  course,  be 
the  corresponding  silver  salt.  This,  as  the  experience  quoted  shows, 
is,  as  we  have  before  stated,  at  least  as  dangerous  as  the  salt  decom¬ 
posed,  and,  controverts  the  opinion  so  frequently  expressed  that  no 
eliminator  is  so  safe  as  honest  washing, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Leeds  Meeting,  Monday. 

The  Eleventh  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United 
Kingdom  commenced  on  Monday  last  at  Leeds  in  beautiful  weather, 
which,  if  it  should  prove  to  have  continued  throughout  the  week, 
will  go  far  towards  making  the  Convention  a  memorable  one.  We 
have  little  doubt  that,  when  the  history  of  this  Convention  comes  to 
beat  leisure  reviewed,  the  word  “  success  ”  will  be  applied  to  it  with 
as  much  readiness  as  it  was  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 

Leeds  is  grimy,  prosaic,  and  intensely  matter  of  fact,  but  it  is 
earnest,  a  valuable  quality  of  which  the  members  of  the  local  photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  who  have  taken  in  hand  the  work  [of  ^organization, 
possess  their  full  share.  During  the  past  few  weeks  much  heavy 
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work  lias  had  to  be  gone  through  to  ensure  the  programme  being 
worked  off  smoothly,  and  the  arrangements  come  to  were  well 
calculated  to  achieve  that  end.  The  Local  Executive  Committee 
consists  of  Messrs.  John  Henry  Walker,  Chairman  ;  B.  A.  Burrell, 
F.  LC. ;  Peter  Gilston,  J.P.  (Ex-Mayor),  President  Leeds  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  ;  Washington  Teasdale,  F.R.A.S.,  &c. ;  Dr.  Thomas 
Thresh,  Ph.D.,  L.R.C.P. ;  W.  J.  Warren ;  H.  F.  Wigglesworth ; 
Herbert  Denison,  F.R.P.S.,  lion.  Treasurer;  and  Godfrey  Binglev, 
Hon.  Secretary,  Thorniehurst,  Headingley,  Leeds  ;  and  one  and  all 
of  these  gentlemen  have  applied  themselves  to  the  work  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  arrangement  in  the  most  thoroughgoing  manner. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  brought  a  number  of  arrivals  from  distant 
parts  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Convention  headquarters,  the  Queen's 
Hotel.  Mixed  with  the  old  faces  that  have  been  seen  at  all  or  most 
of  the  preceding  Conventions  were  many  new  ones.  Early  on 
Monday  a  stream  of  arrivals  appeared,  and  the  Philosophical  Hall, 
at  which  the  meetings  are  to  be  held  throughout  the  week,  was 
crowded  with  members  taking  tickets  for  the  week’s  excursions, 
exchanging  greetings. 

The  meetings  of  the  week,  with  the  exception  of  the  Reception, 
are  being  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Philosophical  Museum,  which,  in 
addition  to  a  lecture  theatre  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  members, 
allows  of  the  use  of  three  galleries  for  Exhibition  purposes,  as  well 
as  offices  where  Mr.  Drage,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Bingley,  Mr.  Dennison, 
and  other  members  of  the  Local  Committee  conducted  the  business 
transactions  of  the  Convention — no  light  task,  especially  as  regards 
the  clerical  work  attendant  on  the  issue  of  tickets. 

The  Exhibition  of  Pictorial  Photographs. 

This  Exhibition,  which  has  been  organized  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Robinson,  is  hung  in  the  Library  of  the  Museum — a  well-lit  apart¬ 
ment  which  is  excellently  adapted  for  the  purpose.  There  are  about 
1 15  photographs,  selected  chiefly  from  those  that  have  been  hung  at 
the  Exhibitions  of  the  Salon,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  works  that 
antedate  that  Institution,  and  one  or  two  that  are  quite  new.  The 
hanging  has  been  most  ably  done.  The  bookcases  are  covered  with 
a  dark  purplish-brown  cloth,  which  forms  a  good  background.  We 
were  pleased  to  observe  that  very  early  in  the  day  the  Library 
received  a  good  number  of  visitors,  who  manifested  great  interest  in 
the  photographs. 

It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  pick  a  just  quarrel  with  Mr.  Robinson 
for  having  given  the  display  a  too  Salonic  character ;  but,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  Convention  week,  and  the  display  is  really  a  good  and  beau¬ 
tiful  one,  we  refrain.  One  thing,  moreover,  for  which  we  think  Mr. 
Robinson  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  Leeds  Conventioners  and  photo¬ 
graphers  generally  is  in  having  set  his  face  against  including  in  his 
display  any  of  those  preposterous  eccentricities  which  have  formed 
the  amusing  element  in  the  Salon  Exhibitions. 

Among  the  exhibitors  are  Messrs.  Arthur  Burchett,  J.  Craig  Annan, 
Shapoor  N.  Bhedwar,  W.  Crooke,  Demachy,  F.  Hollyer,  E.  R.  Ashton, 
Ralph  W.  Robinson,  H.  P.  Robinson,  F.  M.  Sutciiffe,  H.  E.  Davis, 
Karl  Greger,  G.  Davison,  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  B.  Alfieri.  Most  of 
these  gentlemen  are  represented  by  the  works  with  which  they  have 
recently  been  prominently  identified,  and  that  have  been  referred  to 
in  these  pages,  and  therefore  a  detailed  reference  to  them  is  un¬ 
necessary,  although,  to  give  our  readers  at  a  distance  an  idea  of  the 
general  appearance  of  the  Exhibition,  we  may  say  that  it  includes 
several  of  Burchett’s  figure  studies,  Annan’s  portraits,  Bhedwar's 
“  naver”  series,  Crooke’s  portraits,  Ilollyer’s  portraits  (one  of  a 
young  lady  with  her  head  against  a  door  knob  is  conspicuously  not 
at  Mr.  Hollyer’s  best),  Ashton’s  Eastern  scenes,  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s 
land  and  seascapes  (including  Storm  Clearing  Off),  Sutcliffe’s  Water 
Rats,  Davison’s  Onion  Field,  Horsley  Hinton’s  Day's  A  wakening  and 
Day's  Decline,  &c. 

The  Leeds  Mercury  says  of  the  Exhibition:  “Any  one  in¬ 
terested  in  art  should,  under  no  circumstances,  miss  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  them  of  examining  a  very  beautiful  collection  of  work, 
produced  by  several  of  the  most  skilful  photographers  of  the  day. 
There  is  an  agreeable  surprise  in  store  for  those  who  are  only 
acquainted  with  the  style  of  picture  ordinarily  turned  out  by  the 
knights  of  the  Camera.  The  majority  of  the  prints  shown  in  the 
Exhibition  are,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  works  of  art.’’ 


Our  contemporary  terms  Mr.  Davison  the  “  Whistler  of  photo¬ 
graphy.”  Of  Mr.  Lionel  Bennett’s  Thames  study,  Inward  Bound.,  i 
remarks  :  “  We  should  have  imagined  it  too  easy  a  matter  to  produc 
a  foggy  photograph  to  make  it  worth  an  artist’s  while  to  photograph 
a  fog.” 

Exhibition  of  Apparatus  and  Photographs. 

Besides  apparatus,  this  section  of  the  Exhibition  includes  a 
number  of  photographs  by  various  processes.  The  display  is  spread 
over  the  entrance  hall  and  two  of  the  galleries,  which  are  filled  with 
geological  and  other  specimens. 

Taylor’s  Drug  Company,  Leeds. — This  firm  has  a  large  case  of 
hand  and  stand  cameras,  Szc.,  placed  in  the  entrance  hall. 

Watkinson  &  Co.,  Leeds. — The  members  of  the  Convention  were 
invited  by  Messrs.  Watkinson  to  visit  their  apparatus  works,  and 
many,  no  doubt,  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege.  The  firm’s 
display  in  the  museum  included  two  large  cases,  showing  cameras  in 
parts,  finished  cameras,  light  stands,  and  a  variety  of  other  items  of 
apparatus,  apparently  of  good  quality  and  undeniably  cheap. 

Reynolds  &  Branson,  Leeds. — The  high  reputation  held  by 
Messrs.  Reynolds  &  Branson  justified  us  in  looking  for  an  excellent 
exhibit  from  them,  and  we  were  not  disappointed.  A  case  of  Ro«s 
and  other  lenses;  a  variety  of  extremely  well-made  cameras,  includ¬ 
ing  a  fine  photo- micrographic  instrument;  a  well-filled  chemical 
cabinet  and  specimens  of  apparatus  for  X  ray  work  formed  some 
of  the  firm’s  exhibits,  the  remainder  of  which  were  both  good  ami 
interesting. 

Percy  Lund  &  Co.,  Bradford. — Specimens  of  printing  in  half¬ 
tone  and  colours  were  included  in  Messrs.  Lund’s  exhibit. 

The  Aerograph  Company,  Memorial  Hall,  London,  E.C.  — 
Some  very  beautiful  examples  of  the  use  to  which  the  air  brush  may 
be  put  in  the  working  up  aud  finishing  of  enlargements  are  shown  1)  7 
the  Aerograph  Company.  Examples  in  colour  are  also  includ-d. 
The  quality  of  the  results  yielded  by  this  method  of  distributing 
liquid  colours  convinces  us  that  photography  will  continue  to  regard 
the  Aerograph  with  great  favour.  The  results  are  very  popular 
with  the  public — especially  that  large  section  of  the  said  public 
which  is  not  yet  educated  up  to  “pictorial”  photography. 

R.  &  J.  Beck,  Cornhill,  E.C.  —  The  stand  of  this  well-known 
house  is  devoted  to  specimens  of  the  new  5x4  Frena,  an  ingenious 
little  collapsible  pocket  and  opera  glass,  a  simple  clip  for  attaching 
as  a  luggage  carrier  to  cycles,  the  Bynoe  printing  frame,  and  oilmr 
specialities.  Mr.  Bynoe  was  in  charge  at  the  time  of  our  visit 

Pearson  &  Denham,  Leeds. — Examples  of  cameras,  'tan  '.', 
packages  of  dry  plates,  &c.,  adorned  this  firm’s  stall. 

Wellington  &  Ward,  Elstree. — The  Elstree  house  contented 
themselves  with  sending  two  frames  of  prints  in  their  Svlvio  and 
platino-bromide  papers.  As  examples  of  faultless  technique  these 
prints  would  be  difficult  to  surpass. 

Elliott  &  Son,  Barnet. — A  large  bromide  enlargement,  measuring 
at  a  guess  nine  feet  by  four  feet,  and  handsomely  framed,  is  Messrs. 
Elliott’s  sole  contribution  to  the  Exhibition.  It  hangs  in  the  lecture 
room.  The  negative,  by  Mr.  James  Bacon,  is  that  of  a  lady,  full 
length,  and  the  enlargement  forms  a  striking  and  effective  adorn¬ 
ment  of  the  room,  the  quality  of  the  work  being  exceedingly  good 
throughout.  The  tone  of  the  enlargement  is  a  peculiarly  rich 
black. 

The  Eastman  Company,  115,  Oxford-street.  W.  —  The  fiour 
well-known  printing  processes  of  this  firm — nikko,  bromide,  soli  >, 
aud  platino-bromide — are  illustrated  in  their  exhibit,  which  includes 
about  a  dozen  frames  of  subjects.  The  nikko  pictures  are  particularly 
fine  and  rich,  and  make  the  popularity  of  this  process  not  d  fficult 
to  realise.  Some  well-chosen  portraits,  figure  studies,  views,  and 
snap-shots  are  used  for  illustrating  the  capabilites  of  the  Eastman 
printing  processes,  aud  the  display  is  a  thoroughly  good  and  artistic 
one  throughout. 

We  here  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  the  members  of 
the  Convention  are  indebted  to  the  Leeds  Photographic  Scc.etv  for 
handy  maps  of  Leeds,  York,  and  Bolton,  which  were  presented  to 
everv  one  attending.  These  maps  are  found  useful  guides. 

The  Reception. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Convention  took  place  in  tLe  evening 
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at  the  City  Art  Gallery.  This  is  an  imposing  building,  containing 
galleries  filled  with  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  and  modern  paintings, 
and  for  such  a  function  no  better  venue  could  have  been  selected. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  last  autumn  the  Leeds  Corporation 
promoted  a  photographic  and  black-and-white  exhibition,  which  was 
held  in  this  building. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Mayor  (the  Right  Hon.  W.  L. 
Jackson,  M.P.),  the  Deputy-Mayor  (Mr.  John  Gordon)  received  the 
members  of  the  Convention,  to  meet  whom  a  very  large  number  of 
local  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  invited.  The  scene  when  the 
galleries  were  filled  was  a  beautiful  and  animated  one,  and  it  was 
felt  onfall  sides  that  the  Convention  had  been  highly  honoured  by 
the  magnificence  and  appropriateness  of  the  surroundings  in  which 
it  had  been  received. 

Daring  the  evening  the  band  of  the  Eighth  (King’s  Royal  Irish) 
Hussars  played  a  selection  of  music,  and  light  refreshments  were 
provided.  The  company  numbered  several  hundreds.  Among  the 
photographic  notabilities  present  we  observed  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson 
and  Mrs.  Robinson  ;  Mr.  A.  Iladdon,  retiring  President ;  Mr.  C.  H. 
Bothamley  £Mr.  George  Mason  ;  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle;  Mr.  John  H. 
Walker/ Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee;  Mr.  H.  Dennison;  Mr. 
Go  Ifrey  Bingley ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Cembrano  ;  Mr.  Harold  Baker  i 
Mr.  R.  P.  Drage ;  Mr.  C.  S.  Baynton ;  Mr.  H.  Sturmey  ;  Mr.  F.  A- 
Bridge ;  Mr.  H.  M.  Dennis  ;  Mr.  J.  Ilowson ;  Mr.  W.  Crooke ;  Mr. 
S.  B.  Webber  ;  Mr.  C.  Phipps  Lucas ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Williams ;  Mr. 
M.  J.  Harding;  Mr.  J.  Porritt ;  Mr.  W.  Barry  ;  Mr.  T.  Fall;  Mr- 

E.  J.  Wall;  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snowden  Ward’ 
Mr.  Hubert  J.  Elliott ;  Mr.  F.  0.  Bynoe ;  Mr.  J.  L.  Lyell ;  Major 
Lysa^ht;  Mr.  A.  C.  Baldwin;  Mr.  J.  Stuart,  Glasgow;  Mr.  A.  L. 
Henderson  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Lund ;  Mr.  A.  F.  Mowll ;  Mr. 

F.  W.  Hindley;  Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw;  Mr.  D.  J.  O’Neill;  Mr.  A. 
Tate;  Mrs.  Stevenson;  Mr.  C.  B.  Keene;  Mrs.  Keene;  Mr.  C. 
Winter  ;  Mr.  E.  R.  Ashton  ;  Mr.  E.  and  Mrs.  Woodward  ;  Mr. 
W.  W.  Naunton ;  Mr.  T.  Scotton ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Warren;  Mr. 
Washington  Teesdale ;  Mr.  Thomas  Bedding ;  and  very  many 
others. 

After  the  guests  had  made  the  tour  of  the  various  galleries,  they 
gathered  in  the  large  Central  Court,  the  Mayor  being  supported 
by  the  past  Presidents  of  the  Convention, 

Mr.  John  H.  Walker  introduced  the  past  Presidents  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  and  the  President  to  the  Deputy  Mayor,  and  said  that  it 
gave  him  peculiar  pleasure  to  do  so  inasmuch  as  at  Shrewsbury  he 
was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Leeds  Society  in  inviting  the  Convention 
to  meet  in  their  town.  He  alluded  to  the  Convention  as  consisting 
of  good  fellows,  and,  remarking  upon  the  fact  that  photography 
entered  largely  into  every-day  life,  invited  the  Deputy  Mayor  to 
welcome  the  Convention  to  Leeds. 

The  Deputy  Mayor,  having  apologised  for  the  absence  of  the 
Mayor  (Mr.  Jackson),  who  was  detained  in  London  by  his  Parlia¬ 
mentary  duties,  remarked  that  many  years  ago  photography  was  not 
recognised  as  an  art.  That  time  had  passed,  and  it  now  took 
its  place  among  the  arts.  He  was  grateful  for  what  retouching  did 
in  portraiture,  and  he  only  wished  it  could  smooth  the  wrinkles  out 
of  our  lives  as  well  as  out  of  our  faces.  He  was  delighted  that 
Leeds  had  been  recognised  as  a  fitting  place  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  and  he  bade  the  members  a  hearty  welcome,  and  assured 
them  of  the  sympathetic  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds. 

Mr.  Haddon,  having  introduced  Mr.  Robinson  to  the  meeting,  the 
Preddential  address  was  read  by  Mr.  Bothamley. 

PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

When,  five  years  ago,  I  was  nominated  for  this  honourable  position, 
I  felt  compelled  to  decline,  knowing  that  I  could  not  carry  out  the 
duties  as  they  should  be  carried  out,  having  a  defect  of  voice  which 
would  not  allow  me  to  read  my  own  address.  The  Convention  was 
greatly  the  gainer.  By  retiring,  I  made  room  for  one  who  is  a  born 
organizer  of  photographic  matters,  a  powerful  and  ready  speaker  and 
writer,  and  a  true  artist.  I  have  recently  re-read  Mr.  Davison’s 
address  to  you  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  delighted  with  its  power, 
eloquence,  literary  skill,  and  almost  prophetic  sense.  Although  only 
a  few  years  ago,  we  were  then  not  far  from  the  revival  of  pictorial 
photography,  and,  putting  on  the  “ vinegar  and  brown  paper”  after 


the  battle  of  the  styles,  we  now  feel  we  are  nearing  success,  ami 
perhaps  peace,  although  there  are  still  clouds  on  the  horizon.  I  hart 
used  the  term,  “revival  of  pictorial  photography,”  because  I  thmk 
we  sometimes  want  reminding  that  photography  (lid  not  begin  wjtb 
the  bromo-gelatine  process,  as  some  suppose  poetry  originated  with 
Rossetti  and  Swinburne,  forgetting  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  and 
some  other  ancient  rhymsters.  But  I  am  digressing  early. 

At  our  Shrewsbury  meeting  I  was  waylaid  at  every  corner  bv 
amiable  councilmen  and  even  prospective  presidents,  who  suppressed 
their  own  claims,  and  asked  me  to  preside  over  you,  therefore  what 
could  I  do  but  succumb,  demanding  however,  and  obtaining,  a  dispen¬ 
sation  for  all  shortcomings.  And  now  I  feel  at  once  proud  and  humble 
— proud  of  being  drawn  for  a  brief  period  to  take  the  head  of  this 
noble  body  of  photographers,  and  very  humble,  indeed,  when  1 
consider  my  inability  to  occupy  a  situation  which  almost  any  one 
of  you  is  capable  of  adorning. 

What  is  Photography  ? 

In  a  presidential  address,  delivered  before  a  Society  which  meete- 
but  once  only  in  the  year,  it  may  be  expected  that  a  full  summary 
should  be  given  of  the  progress  of  the  subject  which  brings  that 
association  together.  I  have  carefully  thought  this  matter  over, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  possible 
in  our  case,  the  principal  difficulty  being  that  nobody  can  say  with 
any  confidence  what  photography  is.  At  a  Camera  Club  conference, 
in  the  course  of  discussion,  a  member  once  asked,  in  the  most  artle>-s- 
and  innocent  manner,  “What  is  photography,  Mr.  President?”' 
There  was  a  blank  pause,  as  if  something  dreadful  bad  happened. 
Some  of  the  audience  looked  wise,  others  doubtful,  but  few  could 
have  replied  offhand.  The  result  is,  that  we  have  now  the  dictum 
of  Captain  Abney,  the  greatest  photo-scientific  authority,  that  photo¬ 
graphy  is  “painting  by  light.”  If  we  acted  on  this  judgment,  it 
would  enable  us  to  clear  off  a  crowd  of  encumbrances  that  have- 
been  crushing  legitimate  photography  of  late  years,  and  obstructing 
our  true  subject.  It  seems  clear  to  me,  for  instance,  that,  looking 
at  our  art  as  a  business,  the  many  subsidiary  inventions  we  so 
eagerly  welcome  are  taking  photography  out  of  the  hands  of  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  other  trades.  Take  what 
is  now  the  chief  of  these  parasites,  that  which  is  called  “process,” 
what  has  that  to  do  with  photography  ?  It  is  a  printing  and! 
engraving  business  that  gets  all  it  can  out  of  photography.  It  is 
the  cuckoo  in  the  hedge-spamm’s  nest  that  is  quickly  elbowing  the 
genuine  bird  out  of  its  own  cradle.  The  promoters  of  “process'7 
have  much  to  answer  for  to  the  photographer. 

Then,  again,  how  am  I  to  enumerate  all  the  progress  that  science 
—the  genuine  science  of  photography — has  made  during  the  year  ? 
How  winnow  out  the  false,  and  leave  the  true  ?  And  what  is  the 
use  of  saying  anything  this  year  about  what  may  be  altered  by  the 
next,  for  the  science  of  photography  is  a  paradox  ?  Science  is  said- 
to  be  the  art  of  facts,  or  certain  knowledge.  Everything  is  proved 
as  we  proceed,  but  in  the  science  of  photography  we  soon  find,  with 
Macbeth,  that  “nothing  is  but  what  is  not.”  There  seems  to  be 
nothing  more  unstable  than  fact,  and  a  photographic  society  appears- 
to  be  but  a  branch  of  the  College  of  Laputa. 

But,  if  much  that  is  called  photography  has  no  right  to  the  name, 
there  is  not  anything — neither  the  oldest  nor  the  youngest  of  the 
arts  and  sciences — that  is  not  indebted  to  our  art.  The  most  sub¬ 
lime  of  the  sciences — astronomy — owes  to  the  art  which  takes  the 
portrait  of  the  humblest  child  in  the  automatic  machine  in  the- 
streets,  its  greatest  triumphs. 

The  “New  Photography.” 

It  is  curious  how  everything  claims  affinity  with  photography.. 
There  must  be  something  worth  claiming  in  the  word.  A  method 
of  showing  your  naked  living  bones  by  aid  of  the  dark  rays  of  a* 
Crookes’  tube  has  not  only  been  called  photography  (or  light  painting, 
where  there  is  no  light),  but  those  who  have  been  spending  their 
time  with  it  have  gone  to  the  preposterous  length  of  calling  it  “  the 
New  Photography.”  Now,  this  is  not  only  ignorance,  but  rank 
piracy.  The  term,  “the  New  Photography,”  has  been  used  so  much 
in  connexion  with  the  forward  movement  in  pictorial  photography 
that  the  pictorial  photographers  ought  to  have  acquired  a  copyright 
in  the  title.  Any  fine  morning  in  October,  the  traveller  in  Picca¬ 
dilly  may  observe  twelve  or  twenty  sandwichmen  bearing  aloft  the- 
banner  of  “the  New  Photography,”  in  connexion  with  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Salon.  It  is  a  wonderful  discovery  ;  but  is  it  photography,, 
especially  the  New  Photography  ? 

Last  year  I  think  I  gave  a  sort  of  informal  promise  that  I  would 
not  touch  on  art  in  this  address,  but  would  confine  my  remarks  to 
abstract,  if  not  occult,  science.  This,  I  think,  was  made  at 
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gathering  of  sometimes  misunderstood  science,  welcomed  through¬ 
out  the  world  as  the  A.M.S. ;  but,  on  reconsideration,  I  cannot  help 
supposing  that  it  will  be  expected  that  I  say  a  few  words  on  the 
branch  of  photography  to  which  I  pay  most  attention. 

Advances  in  Pictorial  Photography. 

I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  pictorial  photography  has  made 
great  advances  the  last  three  or  four  years.  The  initiation  of  the 
Salon  was  the  outward  expression  of  what  has  become  nothing  less 
than  a  revolution  in  pictorial  photography.  The  Salon  was  not  an 
accident.  It  was  thought  over  and  discussed  for  some  years  before 
it  was  attempted.  It  was  received  with  derision,  and  the  usual 
endearments  which  try  the  quality  of  every  new  thing  that  is  worth 
trying ;  it  not  only  withstood  the  onslaught,  but  it  converted  all 
opponents  worth  converting,  and  made  them  into  very  good  friends ; 
and  the  Salon  is  now  an  institution  that,  I  believe,  no  true  photo¬ 
grapher  would  willingly  let  die.  And  what  is  the  theory  of  the 
Salon  P  The  main  intention  of  its  promoters  was  to  keep  pictorial 
photography  (which  was  in  some  danger  of  extinction)  pure,  and  to 
itself,  and  to  lead  it  out  of  the  groove  in  which  it  was  withering. 
It  was  a  struggle  for  liberty,  for  freedom  from  conventionality, 
for  individuality.  The  object  was  to  look  to  the  end,  to  make  a 
good  picture  without  being  dragged  away  by  side  issues ;  to  treat 
the  materials  as  our  tools,  and  not  the  main  or  sole  consideration  ; 
to  be  content  with  a  negative  when  it  was  adequate,  without 
measuring  its  density,  or  trying  to  prove  that,  if  another  similar 
plate  were  exposed  under  the  same  conditions,  the  photographer  had 
no  power  of  making  other  than  a  facsimile  of  the  first ;  feeling  and 
expression  in  the  print  were  to  be  more  valued  than  the  bloom  on 
the  film  ;  that  how  a  picture  was  made  was  a  matter  between  itself 
and  its  maker,  which  could  not  be  described  in  a  formula ;  and,  in 
short,  that  there  should  be  a  great  deal  more  of  the  mind  of  the 
man  than  evidence  of  his  camera.  Under  these  auspices,  landscape 
has  become  from  being  an  unemotional  transcript  of  a  view  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  interpretation  of  dominant  characteristics,  and  portraiture 
raised  to  a  dignity  to  which  it  has  not  hitherto  aspired. 

There  is  this  difference  between  many  of  the  pictures  in  the 
exhibitions  under  the  old  regime  and  the  new.  In  the  old,  the 
photographer  seems  to  have  selected  the  view,  and  the  camera  did 
the  rest,  whether  the  photographer  liked  it  or  not ;  in  the  new,  if 
there  is  any  evidence  that  a  camera  was  used,  it  was  only  as  a  tool 
under  control.  If  one  or  two  exhibitors,  in  their  zeal  for  originality, 
have  overstepped  the  borders  of  the  sublime,  with  the  usual 
unfortunate  consequences,  who  shall  blame  them  P  I  hold  that  not 
one  of  their  apparent  failures  has  been  wasted  ;  there  has  been  more 
use  in  some  of  the  much  laughed-at  lunacies  than  in  acres  of  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  phrase,  we  may  call  “  the  usual  thing.”  It  was 
soon  found  that  those  who  came  to  laugh  remained  to  praise.  The 
eccentricity  of  yesterday,  if  it  has  not  become  the  commonplace  of 
to-day,  has  evolved  from  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at  to  be  something 
to  think  over. 

The  work  of  the  extremist  is  done,  and  it  is  now  left  to  the  more 
moderate  to  show,  as  it  has  never  been  shown  before,  that  even  a 
photograph,  as  Zola  says  of  other  works  of  art,  is  u  a  piece  of  nature 
seen  through  the  medium  of  a  temperament.” 

Wanted — A  Revolution  in  Professional  Portraiture. 

The  subject  of  pictorial  photography  is  one  on  which  I  easily 
become  enthusiastic ;  but  I  have  introduced  it  here  with  a  definite 
practical  purpose,  as  well  as  because  I  thought  you  would  expect  it. 

Some  of  you  are  professional  photographers,  and  I  am  told  that 
the  business  is  not  now  so  good  —with  those  particularly  who  never 
attend  this  Convention— as  it  used  to  be  in  former  times.  Now,  my 
firm  opinion  is  that  there  wants  some  such  revolution  in  the  portrait 
profession  as  has  taken  place  in  the  opinions  and  practice  of  those 
whose  chief  aim  is  pictorial  photography.  The  way  to  that  desirable 
goal  is  through  harder  study  of  art,  on  entirely  different  lines  from 
what  is  usual,  and  the  greater  confidence  which  knowledge  brings. 

We  make  no  attempt  at  originality  or  individuality.  Let  the 
thought  I  am  about  to  state  take  hold  of  you  and  awaken  your 
consciences.  This  very  day,  bad  as  the  times  are,  the  professional 
photographers  of  England  have  taken  many  thousands  of  portraits. 
These  “  counterfeit  presentments,”  with  very  rare  exceptions,  are 
all  manufactured  to  the  same  conventional  pattern,  with  very  little 
variation,  since — let  us  say — the  cabinet  portrait  was  introduced. 
Do  you  wonder  at  the  public  getting  tired,  even  of  beautiful  mauve 
albumenised  paper  and  billiard  ball  retouching,  the  stolidity  of  the 
stiff  pose,  or  the  strain  in  the  pictures  of  those  who  attempt  “  a  grace 
beyond  the  reach  of  art  P  ”  Are  you  surprised  that  the  public  rush  for 
the  quiet  simplicity  of  those  portraits  which  appear  almost  too  simple 
to  be  art,  but  which  are  all  art,  that  have  been  shown  you  in  the 


Salon  ?  With  regard  to  the  public,  I  met  with  a  curious  illustrative 
example  only  the  other  day.  A  month  ago  I  was  one  of  between 
two  and  three  hundred  guests  at  a  double  wedding.  The  previous 
day  I  had  an  opportunity  of  suggesting  that  a  professional  photo¬ 
grapher  should  be  engaged,  and  was  crushed  by  the  reply,  “  We  are 
tired  of  highly  polished  professional  photography,”  and  thus  what  I 
know  would  have  been  a  very  large  order  was  lost. 

I  am,  perhaps,  becoming  too  dictatorial,  and  really  feel  I  must 
apologise ;  but  to  me  the  decline  or  stagnation  of  photography  is 
like  the  illness  of  a  personal  friend — I  cannot  stand  by  and  see  it 
die  without  an  effort,  however  ineffectual. 

Now,  as  I  have  indicated,  what  we  want  in  professional  photo¬ 
graphy  is  3ome  such  revolution  as  we  have  had  in  the  pictorial 
division.  I  am  much  among  photographers,  and  find  that,  when  a 
man  gets  out  of  the  old  groove,  it  shows  that  the  thought  he  is  using 
is  his  own,  and  not  his  neighbour’s ;  if  he  has  any  skill  on  the 
pictorial  side,  he  succeeds.  I  also  notice  that  no  man  will  care  how 
low  his  neighbours  drive  their  low-class  trade,  so  that  for  whatever 
he  charges  he  gives  money’s  worth  in  quality.  It  may  interest  some 
photographers  to  know  that  there  are  often  sold  at  the  Salon,  and 
the  purchasers  value  them  as  treasures,  simple  untouched  prints,  at 
from  two  to  five  guineas  each — not  according  to  size  or  weight — - 
which  the  ordinary  photographer  would  value  at  less  than  half-a- 
crown  a  square  foot.  They  are  not  even  on  mauve  albumenised 
paper,  and  possibly  not  retouched,  yet  it  is  thought  that  quality 
accounts  for  the  price. 

A  Plea  for  Specialism. 

In  connexion  with  portraiture,  there  should  be  plenty  of  room  in 
large  towns  for  specialism.  I  only  recollect  two  specialists,  but  they 
did  well — Adam  Salomon  and  Camille  Silvy.  The  latter  was  the 
first  in  time ;  the  only  kind  of  photograph  he  produced  was  the 
carte-de-visite.  He  also  confined  himself  to  one  quantity  and  one 
price  (forty  copies  for  two  guineas),  and,  when  he  had  taken  forty 
sitters  in  the  day,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  take  another.  His 
carriage  was  in  waiting  every  afternoon  to  carry  him  away  from  the 
importunity  of  his  would-be  clients.  Surely  this  was  good  business, 
not  beneath  the  attention  of  the  modern  photographer.  Adam  Salomon 
was  the  other  specialist  I*  have  known,  he  produced  one  kind  of  picture 
only ;  it  measured  10Hn.  by  8^in.,  and  was  covered  with  a  piece  of 
glass,  but  not  framed.  His  price  for  the  first  copy  was  one  hundred 
francs,  or  4 1.,  and  it  was  worth  it.  Another  praiseworthy  character¬ 
istic  of  Salomon  was  that  he  selected  his  sitters.  If  he  judged  a 
sitter  unworthy  of  his  camera,  he  declined  to  photograph  him. 

Photography  has  given  a  Loftier  Tone  to  Art. 

Much  as  his  work  wants  improving,  the  portrait  photographer  has 
done  a  worthy  work  in  the  world.  I  could  appeal  to  your  feelings 
as  to  the  aid  his  work  has  been  to  family  affection  and  the  domestic 
relations,  but  this  has  become  rather  trite.  I  can,  however,  point 
out  a  fact  that  I  don’t  think  has  had  the  attention  it  deserves. 

There  are  not  many  painters,  perhaps,  who  are  prepared  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  photography  has  not  only  improved  their 
drawing,  and  light  and  shade,  but  also  their  taste,  and  the  taste  of 
the  world.  We  no  longer  see  any  very  great  absurdity  in  a  painting — 
None  of  the  old  background  horrors,  for  instance.  But  I  mean 
deliberately  to  go  a  great  deal  further,  and  I  believe  I  am  perfectly 
sane  when  I  say  that  photography  has  given  a  loftier  tone  to  art 
altogether.  I  feel  that  this  statement  requires  to  be  illustrated,  if 
not  mathematically  proved.  Years  ago,  before  the  beneficent 
influence  of  photography,  everybody  who  could  draw  a  line  claimed 
to  be  an  artist,  and  his  claim  was  allowed.  If  he  claimed  to  be  a 
professional,  he  looked  down  with  contempt  on  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  amateur.  Photography  is  more  particular,  and  has  taught 
us  to  look  for  other  qualities  besides  the  mere  use  of  the  pencil,  the 
brush,  the  chisel,  or  the  camera.  A  man  is  no  longer  an  artist 
because  he  can  make  a  picture,  any  more  than  the  writer  of  doggerel 
is  a  poet. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  used  up  my  time,  and  shall  wearv  you,  but 
there  is  one  other  subject  to  which  I  must  allude,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  misunderstood. 

A  Word  for  Pure  Photography. 

The  Council  of  the  Convention  has  decided  to  spend  its  surplus 
money  in  the  endowment  or  encouragement  of  research.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  ever  heard  of  any  good  ever  having  occurred  from 
small  money  grants  for  scientific  research,  but  it  is  possible,  and  I 
shall  look  for  the  practical  results  in  this  case  with  great  interest. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  should  like  to  see  research  made  for  all  the  dead 
and  gone  and  useless  inventions  that  have  clogged  and  hampered 
photography,  that  they  may  be  utterly  destroyed  out  of  the  memory 
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of  the  most  rabid  experimentalists — those  who  have  been  smothered 
for  years — and  allow  them  to  breathe  once  more  the  fine  air  of  pure 
photography.  After  more  than  fifty  years,  we  want  a  spring  cleaning. 

I  should  also  like  to  see  a  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into 
that  great  question  to  which  I  have  already  referred — “"What  is 
photography  F  ” — that  we  may  know  where  we  are.  At  present, 
many  of  us  seem  to  be  following  other  arts  and  sciences,  using  photo¬ 
graphy  as  an  excuse,  the  professionals  going  into  other  trades,  but 
not  bettering  themselves ;  the  amateurs,  on  the  excuse  of  the 
lantern,  going  into  voyages  and  travels,  and  other  alien  subjects. 
In  fact,  we  have  given  ourselves  away.  We  have  made  ourselves 
too  cheap.  The  prosperous  times  of  photography  were  when  we 
were  more  nearly  pure  photographers. 

This  was  thirty  years  ago,  when  hundreds  of  us  lived  where, 
metaphorically  speaking  I  hope,  thousands  now  starve.  We  are  all 
apt  to  rejoice  whenever  some  invention  makes  another  opening  for 
our  wonderful  art,  or  our  art  makes  possible  another  business.  But 
where  does  this  generally  land  us  ?  To  take  one  case.  Who  makes 
our  local  views  ?  German  printers ;  or,  if  they  are  made  in  England, 
it  is  in  a  manufactory  by  a  firm.  I  remember  when  nearly  every 
professional  photographer  derived  some  income  from  the  sale  of 
views  of  his  town.  There  was  another  difference.  In  those  days  a 
photographic  view  sold  freely  for  a  few  shillings,  and  was  valued  by 
its  purchaser;  now  a  copper  is  the  splendid  remuneration  for  a 
splendid  German  print !  They  are  no  longer  the  personal  productions 
of  the  photographer,  but  are  hawked  from  town  to  town  by  the 
carpet-bagger,  and  we  get  process  prints  of  all  round  the  world  for 
sixpence,  if  we  can  only  get  a  coupon  permitting  the  purchase  from 
the  local  newspaper  office. 

No  Difference  Between  Amateurs  and  Professionals. 

But  what  am  I  doing  ? 

I  am  recognising  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  professional  photo¬ 
graphy.  On  an  occasion  like  this,  and,  indeed,  on  all  other  occasions, 
I  would  prefer  not  to  note  any  difference  between  professionals  and 
amateurs.  I  have  belonged  to  both,  and  find  the  amateur  by  far  the 
most  exacting  position.  My  experience  is  that  when  you  are  a  pro¬ 
fessional,  you  attend  to  your  own  business,  and  when  an  amateur 
you  look  after  that  of  everybody  else.  Let  us  all  be  known  as 
photographers  —  those,  I  mean,  who  practise  photography — and 
brothers  in  the  art  we  all  love. 

But,  whether  professional  or  amateur,  let  me,  in  concluding  this 
inadequate  address,  wish  you,  in  work  or  play,  increased  success,  and, 
in  the  watchword  of  this  Convention,  to  “  cheer  up.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  were 
passed  and  acknowledged. 

The  Reception  passed  off  with  great  6clat ,  and  will  long  be  re¬ 
membered  by  those  who  were  present  for  its  brilliant  success.  The 
evening  concluded  with  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  illustrating 
the  Shrewsbury  Convention  and  Bolton  Abbey. 

Tuesday. 

Compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  previous  years,  the 
Leeds  Convention  is  numerically  ahead  of  all  its  predecessors,  more 
members  having  joined,  so  far,  than  on  former  occasions.  Doubtless, 
when  the  total  comes  to  be  made  up  at  the  close  of  the  week,  it  will 
be  found  that  this  superiority  has  been  maintained  throughout. 

The  National  Association  of  Professional  Photographers  was 
instrumental  in  drawing  many  of  its  members  to  the  Convention ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  professional  element  will  continue  to 
expand  at  these  gatherings.  The  opportunity  for  the  interchange  of 
ideas  and  comparison  of  experiences  should  prove  an  incentive  to 
photographers  to  support  the  Convention,  and  be  present  at  its 
meetings. 

The  weather  throughout  the  day  was  bright  and  pleasant,  and 
about  120  members  undertook  the  excursion  to  Bolton  Woods 
and  Abbey.  The  charming  well-wooded  grounds,  the  river,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  old  Augustinian  Abbey  supplied  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  photography,  about  1000  exposures  being  made.  An 
excellent  luncheon  at  the  Devonshire  Arms  Hotel  wound  up  an 
enjoyable  day,  and  the  party  returned  to  Leeds  well  pleased  with 
the  outing. 

The  programme  for  the  evening  included  the  reading  of  a  paper  by 
Mr.  A.  TIaddon  on  the  Fixing  and  Washing  of  Paper  Prints — this  will 
appear  in  our  next — followed  by  a  display  of  lantern  slides  illustrative 
of  Kirkstall  and  York.  In  the  discussion  that  followed, 

Mr.  B.  A.  Burrell  said  that  he  had  heard  Mr.  Haddon’s  paper 


with  great  pleasure.  Anything  that  he  said  on  the  subject  was 
worthy  to  be  taken  with  respect. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Webber  inquired  which  was  the  most  efficient  way  of 
applying  the  water  in  the  washing  of  the  prints. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley  remarked  that  it  was  an  extremely  useful 
thing  to  have  presented  to  the  Convention  a  summarv  of  the  four 
pages  that  Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundy  had  read  on  the  subject  of 
the  fixing  and  washing  of  prints.  Some  complete  nonsense  was  to 
be  found  in  photographic  literature  as  to  the  time  solutions  got  in 
and  out  of  a  film.  Some  solutions  diffused  in  and  out  at  very 
great  rapidity,  as  an  example  of  which  he  cited  the  fixation  of 
gelatine  negatives.  In  reference  to  the  information  Mr.  Haddon 
gave  as  to  the  amount  of  silver  left  in  a  print  after  it  was  fixed 
and  before  it  was  washed,  Mr.  Bothamley  observed  that  this  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  total  volume  of  fixing  solution,  and  the  strength 
of  the  solution.  Taking  ten  ounces  of  hypo  solution  to  fix  a  certain 
number  of  prints,  and  twenty  ounces  for  a  similar  number,  there 
would  be  half  as  much  silver  left  in  one  print  as  in  the  other, 
but  just  the  same  amount  of  hypo.  This  was  an  example  of  the 
complexity  of  the  question.  He  believed  in  short]  over  long  wash¬ 
ing.  It  was  a  fatal  thing,  too,  to  allow  prints  to  stick  together  in 
washing,  as  this  prevented  the  elimination  of  a  solution  from  the  film. 
He  took  exception  to  the  theory  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  fading 
of  prints  is  the  hypo  left  in  them. 

Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  remarked  upon  the  necessity  of  our  prints 
being  permanent,  condemned  hypo  eliminators  and  long  washing 
Nothing  had  been  done  to  approach  the  work  of  Messrs.  Haddon  & 
Grundy  in  removing  such  mischievous  ideas.  As  to  how  the  fixa¬ 
tion  of  a  print  ought  to  be  done,  his  own  opinion  was  that,  if  the 
solution  of  hypo  is  sufficiently  strong,  and  of  the  proper  temperature, 
and  not  acid,  fixing  would  take  place  in  a  very  reasonable  time.  He 
was  shy  of  fixers  containing  free  acid.  The  presence  of  acidified 
sulphite  gave  clear  negatives,  and  obviated  the  use  of  alum,  but  this 
was  the  only  gain.  As  to  washing  the  hypo  out,  he  pointed  out 
that  hypo  was  extremely  solvent,  and  only  wanted  the  access  of 
water  to  complete  solubility.  He  recommended  the  use  of  a  rose 
tap  for  non-professional  use,  and  believed  that  washing  in  water 
often  changed  would  thoroughly  remove  hypo  from  the  print. 

A  member  believed  that  the  introduction  of  acetate  of  soda  in  the 
toning  bath  had  paved  the  way  to  the  fading  of  albumen  prints.  He 
used  to  wash  every  print  with  a  sponge  on  a  glass  plate,  and  gave 
half  an  hour’s  washing.  He  had  thirty-year-old  prints,  toned  with 
alkaline  gold,  that  showed  no  signs  of  fading. 

Mr.  J.  Stuart  (Glasgow)  agreed  with  Mr.  Haddon  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  short  washing.  He  had  always  been  puzzled  as  to  the 
compound  left  by  insufficient  washing,  and  believed  it  was  a  silver 
compound.  Years  ago,  when  using  the  borax  bath,  his  prints  were 
covered  with  little  white  spots ;  other  photographs  had  the  same 
complaint,  and  in  every  case  the  borax  bath  was  used.  His  own 
belief  was  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  left  in  the  paper  should  be  con¬ 
verted  into  chloride,  and  he  therefore  always  treated  them  with  a 
salt  bath  before  toning.  He  was  not  in  the  position  of  never  having 
faded  prints,  but  he  quoted  an  instance  of  prints  made  in  1861  and 
1862  on  evil-smelling  paper  that  had  not  faded. 

Dr.  Thresh  had  taken  advantage  of  the  specific  gravity  of  different 
solutions  of  hypo  to  ensure  complete  fixation,  and  believed  that  the 
lower  specific  gravity  of  a  hypo  bath  used  after  one  of  a  higher 
strength  had  ensured  complete  fixation.  Washing  prints  by  the 
dialytic  method  had  eliminated  all  that  could  be  got  out  in  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes.  If  a  sulphur  compound  was  left  in  a  print,  he  did 
not  see  why  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  permanent,  in  support  of 
which  he  quoted  experiments  made  on  sulphur-toned  prints  to  test 
their  permanency. 

Mr.  Haddon,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  recommended  running 
water  for  the  washing  of  prints,  the  latter  to  be  separated.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Bothamley  that  hypo  was  probably  not  the  cause  of 
fading,  but  rather  silver  left  in  the  high  lights.  He  doubted  the 
utility  of  Dr.  Thresh’s  method  of  using  solutions  of  hypo  of  different 
strengths,  and  concluded  by  remarking  that  he  shortly  hoped  to  give 
a  paper  on  the  influence  of  the  strength  of  hypo  used. 

In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Haddon  for  his  paper,  which 
was  cordially  passed,  the  President  observed  that  that  paper  was  a 
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very  valuable  one.  The  only  perfect  albumen  prints  he  knew  of  had 
been  washed  in  a  pie  dish  for  half  an  hour ;  but,  in  those  days,  pure 
albumen  and  pure  paper  were  used. 

The  National  Association  of  Professional  Photographers,  many 
members  of  which  body  were  present  at  the  Convention,  also  held  a 
meeting  in  the  evening. 

Wednesday. 

The  General  Meeting  and  the  meeting  of  the  General  Committee 
were  held  in  the  Philosophical  Hall.  It  was  decided  that  next  year’s 
Convention  shall  be  held  at  Great  Yarmouth. 

After  the  meeting,  a  group  of  the  assembled  members  was  taken  at 
the  Yorkshire  College  by  Mr.  Donald  Mclver,  of  Bond-street,  Leeds. 

Thursday’s  excursion  was  to  York,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley 
read  a  paper  on  Orthochromatic  Photography .  To-day  (Friday) 
Ripon,  Studley  Royal,  and  Fountains  Abbey  are  to  be  visited,  a 
Council  meeting  being  held  in  the  evening.  The  Convention 
meeting  concludes  with  a  visit  to  Knaresborough,  Harrogate,  See. 


OUTSIDE  STUDIO  WORK.— Ill, 

Among  the  numerous  outside  commissions  a  photographer  is  asked 
to  undertake,  there  are  none  perhaps  requiring  more  skill  and 
patience  than  the  photographing  of  animals,  and  a  by  no  means 
uncommon  example  of  such  work  is  found  when  dealing  with  horses, 
the  owners  of  which,  having  very  crude  ideas  of  photography,  often 
request  the  photographer  to  take  such  animals  going  at  their  fastest 
possible  speed,  either  in  trotting  or  galloping,  as  the  case  may  be,  for 
in  these  days  of  instantaneous  photography  it  is  considered  an  easy 
thing  for  a  photographer  to  take  a  horse  going  at  full  gallop,  when 
trains  travelling  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour  are  photographed ; 
and  who  has  not  heard  of  the  marvellous  results  achieved  by  Muy¬ 
bridge  and  others,  of  which  many  people  have  read  but  evidently 
never  seen  examples  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  much  misconception  exists  on  the  part  of  the 
public  generally  as  to  the  limits  of  photography  when  dealing  with 
subjects  in  rapid  motion,  and  even  numbers  of  photographers  could 
be  found  who  have  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  difficulty,  if  indeed  not 
impossibility,  of  photographing  a  horse  going  at  full  gallop,  provided 
anything  like  a  reasonable  size  of  image  is  to  be  the  result. 

As  to  the  productions  of  Muybridge,  these,  no  doubt,  served  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  viz.,  to  depict  the  various 
motions  a  horse  developed  in  the  act  of  galloping,  but  it  is  going  too 
far  to  call  such  results  pictures,  for  they  were  merely  silouhettes, 
and  such  results  would  certainly  not  be  accepted  as  satisfactory 
photographs  by  the  owners  of  horses  generally,  who  look  for  the 
results  showing  the  utmost  amount  of  definition  possible. 

Others,  again,  point  to  horses  jumping  over  hurdles,  and  say,  Look 
at  that,  how  easily  that  is  done.  Yes ;  but  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  a  horse  taken  at  the  moment  of  jumping  a  hurdle  and  when 
the  same  is  distended  at  full  gallop  shortly  before  rising  to  the  leap ; 
and,  if  any  one  doubts  this  assertion,  let  him  proceed  to  test  the 
question  by  exposing  a  plate  on  both  situations,  when  he  will  get  his 
eyes  opened,  no  doubt. 

The  fact,  is  that  to  obtain  a  fully  exposed  image  of  moderate  dimen¬ 
sions,  say,  even  up  to  five  inches  in  extent,  of  a  horse  going  at  full  gallop, 
in  such  a  position  as  will  show  the  animal’s  four  legs  and  his  tail  cut 
clean  and  sharp  with  a  fair  amount  of  definition  and  detail  in  the 
eyes  and  other  portions  of  the  body,  is  a  feat  but  seldom  achieved, 
and  no  one  knows  the  difficulty  better  than  those  photographers  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  making  a  special  study  of  animal  photography, 
any  one  of  whom,  on  being  asked  to  undertake  such  a  commission, 
will  think  twice  before  guaranteeing  to  do  so  with  any  hope  of 
success,  and  any  workers  who  have  never  had  a  try  at  such  a  job 
should  be  careful  before  undertaking  such  a  difficult  feat. 

I  know  quite  well  fast  shutters  can  be  made  to  do  a  good  deal  in 
conjunction  with  fast  plates,  but  I  am  not  now  referring  to  small¬ 
sized  toy  images,  such  as  are  taken  by  quarter-plate  cameras.  I  am 
speaking  as  to  the  production  of  images  direct  of  a  fair  amount  of 
size,  say,  on  plates  up  to  whole-plate  dimensions.  Others,  again, 
know  the  secret  of  so  placing  the  camera  as  to  take  a  rapidly  moving 
object  from  such  a  standpoint  as  will  almost  blind  off  any  appearance 
of  rapid  motion,  such  as  the  taking  of  a  train  or  a  bicycle,  end  on, 
and,  no  doubt,  this  dodge  holds  good  to  a  certain  extent  when  dealing 
with  horses ;  but  such  results  never  satisfy  an  owner  who  require 
the  action  of  his  animals  shown.  It  is  this  dash  or  action  that  is  so 
much  desired,  and  it  is  this  dash  or  action  that  is  so  difficult,  if 
indeed  not  impossible,  to  obtain.  At  least,  if  there  are  examples  of 


such,  I  have  never  seen  them,  of  any  considerable  extent  as  to  size, 
when  taken  from  such  a  standpoint  as  will  depict  the  horse’s  four 
legs  and  tail  with  all  the  rest  of  the  image  well  defined  as  to  detail. 

Sometimes  one  meets  with  very  clever  photographers  who 
know  a  great  deal  and  who  have  done  this  sort  of  thing  often,  but, 
on  being  asked  to  do  it  again,  or  even  to  show  any  of  their  boasted 
productions,  they  slink  into  obscurity. 

I  am  not  writing  of  such  images  as  silouhettes  or  of  very  small 
images  taken  with  short-focus  lenses  at  a  fairly  long  distance,  I  am 
referring  to  a  direct  picture  of  sufficient  size  to  form  a  half-plate 
or  whole-plate  photograph  when  mounted. 

There  are,  however,  examples  of  a  less  exacting  kind  which, 
although  somewhat  difficult  of  execution,  are  not  by  any  means 
verging  on  the  impossible,  in  this  class  of  subjects  we  have  trotting 
horses  or  horses  moving  rapidly  in  vehicles. 

In  undertaking  work  of  this  kind,  where  the  image  is  required  of 
even  a  moderately  fair  size,  the  best  of  light,  quick  plates,  and  a 
shutter  set  for  a  high  rate  of  speed  are  all  necessary.  Practice 
beforehand  on  a  similar  subject  is  also  beneficial,  because  it  enables 
an  operator  to  learn  exactly  the  proper  amount  of  tension  to  set  upon 
his  shutter ;  if  the  shutter  is  driven  too  rapidly,  loss  of  definition  or 
detail  will  follow  ;  if  too  slow,  of  course  movement  in  the  image  is 
the  necessary  consequence. 

A  few  trials  at  a  well-selected  standpoint  are  of  great  assistance,  it 
not  only  enables  the  exact  speed  of  the  shutter  to  be  ascertained,  but 
it  also  helps  the  driver  to  do  his  part  of  the  operation  properly,  for  a 
good  deal  more  depends  upon  the  driver  than  many  imagine,  working 
at  such  close  distance  the  sharpness  of  the  image  is  very  liable  to 
suffer  if  the  horse  and  vehicle  are  not  led  exactly  over  the  chosen 
spot  focussed  upon. 

To  give  anything  like  an  idea  of  the  speed  a  shutter  should  be 
worked  at  for  such  a  subject  as  a  trotting  horse  is  in  my  opinion 
quite  useless,  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  such  is  to  practise  well 
beforehand. 

I  believe  a  great  deal  of  misconception  exists  regarding  the  speed 
at  which  it  is  claimed  some  shutters  work,  and  I  know  also  that 
shutters  are  driven  frequently  far  faster  than  there  is  any  need  for 
in  instantaneous  work.  The  movement  or  blurring  perceptible  in 
a  negative  of  a  moving  object  taken  with  a  fast-working  shutter  is 
often  caused  by  the  vibration  of  the  shutter,  and  not  by  the  want  of 
speed  at  which  the  shutter  was  working ;  with  some  shutters,  to 
obtain  high  rates  of  speed,  increased  tension  in  the  springs  is  required, 
and  this,  of  course,  means  a  firmer  grip  on  the  release  clip,  with  the 
necessity  for  a  consequently  greater  power  or  pressure  to  release  the 
same.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  this  extra  pressure  required  to 
release  the  grip  of  the  shutter  causes  a  distinct  kick  or  vibration  at 
the  most  critical  time  in  its  use,  just  at  the  moment  of  exposure 
(I’m  not  speaking  now  of  toy  apparatus),  but  of  such  as  are  required 
for  fairly  large  commercial  working,  and  this  is  a  fatal  fault  in  all 
shutters  which  are  liable  to  it.  Many  years  ago  I  realised  the 
importance  of  this,  and  discarded  the  use  of  several  shutters  in  which 
this  preparatory  kick  was  apparent  at  the  moment  just  prior  to 
exposure. 

I  set  about  therefore  to  design  and  make  a  shutter  that  was  free 
from  such  defects,  and,  although  the  one  I  use  is  quite  a  home-made 
article,  made  out  of  a  common  cigar  box  in  fact,  I  have  yet  to  see 
another  that  is  better  for  any  very  fast  work,  or  that  will  yield  a 
better  illumination  of  the  foreground.  Sometimes  I  smile  when  I 
am  out  working  at  the  astonishment  depicted  on  thefacesof  amateur 
workers,  who  evidently  consider  my  flaps  quite  an  antediluvian 
production,  when  compared  with  some  of  the  modern  highly  polished 
articles  but  I  know  the  value  of  a  good  shutter,  and,  although  the 
one  I  use  resembles  old  Toole  in  one  of  his  inimitable  characters, 
when  he  says,  “  You  will  find  me  a  rum  un  to  look  at  but  a  good  un 
to  go,”  I  prefer  it  for  several  reasons  to  any  I  have  hitherto  seen, 
one  of  these  reasons  being  that  I  have  two  release  movements 
attached  to  it,  whereby  I  can  use  it  either  right  or  left  in  accordance 
to  the  direction  the  object  is  travelling;  by  this  means, should  there 
be  any  kicking,  the  same  follows  the  direction  of  the  object,  and  tends 
to  prevent  any  signs  of  movement  of  the  object  in  the  negative;  there 
is  more  in  working  a  shutter  after  this  manner  of  dodging  or  cha^ng 
than  many  imagine  when  very  high  pressure  is  being  used  for  fast 
speeds. 

A  close  scrutiny  of  a  negative  in  which  there  is  blurring  or  move¬ 
ment  of  a  moving  object  will  often  reveal  the  fact  that  such  blurring 
is  caused  by  an  up-and-down  motion,  even  in  cases  where  the  object 
has  been  travelling  across  the  plate  ;  this  defect  is  clearly  attributed 
to  the  kick  of  the  shutter,  and,  as  I  have  said,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
is  caused  by  the  pressure  on  the  release  clip  being  too  great. 

T.  N.  Armstrong. 
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IMPRESSIONISM  AND  REALISM  :  THEIR  SCOPE  AND  LIMITS 
IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Six  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  by  Dr.  Emerson  to  show  that  what 
he  called  the  naturalistic  school  of  painters  was  the  only  true  school  of 
art,  and  that  photography,  being  closely  related  to  such  a  style  of  paint¬ 
ing,  was  thereby  raised  not  merely  to  the  position  of  an  art,  but  to  the 
full  dignity  of  a  fine  art.  This  contention  caused  a  storm  in  a  teacup. 
Discussions  arose  in  every  direction  on  the  relation  of  photography  to 
art,  its  limitations,  and  how  far  it  was  capable  of  rendering  a  naturalistic 
or  impressionistic  view  of  nature,  Dr.  Emerson  and  his  followers  assert¬ 
ing  that  photography  is  an  art  in  the  highest  degree,  capable  of  revealing 
in  works  the  mind  and  personality  of  the  artist,  and  by  certain  modifica¬ 
tions  able  to  yield  effects  even  to  the  extreme  of  impressionism.  Their 
opponents,  of  course,  took  up  the  opposite  position  to  this,  denying  art 
in  any  form  to  photography,  degrading  it  to  the  merely  mechanical, 
arguing  that  the  artist  could  not  impress  his  mind  upon  such  material, 
and  that  it  was  a  purely  imitative  process,  its  only  merit  being  the  exact 
reproduction  of  minute  and  intricate  detail  which  had  no  claim  to  the 
title  of  art.  The  theory  started  by  Dr.  Emerson  he  has  since  renounced, 
withdrawing  from  circulation  his  book  on  Naturalistic  Photography  in 
which  it  was  put  forth.  He  now  denies  art  to  the  products  of  the 
camera,  excepting  in  a  very  narrow  sense.  This  conflict  between  the 
two  sides  continued  for  several  years.  The  naturalists  exhibited  in 
various  galleries  some  of  their  pictures,  in  which  they  embodied  the 
principles  of  art  they  believed  and  taught.  So  marked  was  the 
individuality  of  their  works  that  they  became  a  class  apart  from  tbe 
orthodox  photographers,  this  fact  alone  showing  that  in  some  particular 
or  method  of  working  they  departed  from  accepted  canons,  and  proving 
their  contention  that  personality  can  find  expression  even  in  a  photo¬ 
graph.  Lately,  however,  the  vigour  of  this  controversy  has  somewhat 
abated,  breaking  out  only  in  an  occasional  article  in  the  journals  from 
some  extremist  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Now  that  the  heat  of  the 
conflict  has  passed  away,  time  having  been  given  for  ideas  to  mature,  to 
settle  in  the  mind,  and  for  new  thoughts  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  old, 
it  would  not  be  without  interest  to  endeavour  to  draw  from  the  contro¬ 
versy  its  lessons,  if  any,  and  try  to  discover  the  exact  position  in  which 
it  has  left  photography.  To  determine  if  it  has  had  any  material  effect 
on  the  artistic  development  of  photography,  if  it  has  modified  the 
opinion  generally  held  respecting  its  artistic  merits,  has  strengthened  or 
weakened  its. claims  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  fine  arts. 

Impressionism. 

It  will  be  well  to  obtain  at  the  beginning  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
what  is  meant  by  such  terms  as  “  naturalism,”  “  impressionism,” 
“  realism.”  This  is  not  so  easy  as  would  at  first  appear,  the  terms 
used  in  art  not  admitting  of  that  exact  definition  which  is  possible  to 
science,  the  real  significance  of  a  word  being  often  missed  when  defined 
too  closely.  However,  I  shall  attempt  it  by  giving,  first,  the  defini¬ 
tions  of  men  who  speak  with  some  title  to  be  seriously  considered  by 
photographers  ;  and,  secondly,  by  reference  to  paintings  and  photographs 
in  which  the  different  methods  are  displayed,  the  latter  means  being 
at  once  the  most  delightful  and  instructive. 

In  general,  the  naturalistic  and  impressionist  school  are  regarded  as 
one  and  the  same,  and  so  Dr.  Emerson  in  his  first  book  classes  them 
together.  He  observes: — 

“  But,  as  we  have  said,  we  regard  the  terms  ‘  impressionism  ’  and 
‘  naturalism  ’  as  fundamentally  synonymous,  although  we  think  the  work 
of  the  so-called  modern  ‘  impressionists  ’  but  a  passing  craze.” 

In  his  latter  writings  Dr.  Emerson  cancels  this  opinion,  and  dis¬ 
tinguishes  very  sharply  between  naturalism  and  impressionism.  Thus:  — 

“  Naturalism — the  more  or  less  correct  reflection  of  nature,  wherein 
truth  of  sentiment,  illusion  of  truth  (so  far  as  possible),  and  decoration 
are  of  first  importance.” 

‘‘Impressionism,  which  is  a  purely  personal  vision  of  nature,  as  thus: 
An  impressionist  may  paint  sharply,  or  may  paint  colours  wrongly Jrom 
defect  of  vision,  as  does  Monet.” 

Naturalism  thus  becomes  a  mere  reflection  of  nature,  whilst  impres¬ 
sionism  is  a  vision,  an  impression  seen  through  the  mind  of  the 
individual.  For  our  purpose  we  will  leave  this  refinement  on  one  side, 
its  evident  purpose  being  to  exclude  photography  from  art,  and  return 
to  Dr.  Emerson’s  first  work,  where,  regarding  naturalism  to  include 
impressionism,  he  defines  it  thus  : — 

‘‘Naturalism.  By  this  term  we  mean  the  true  and  natural  expression 
of  the  impression  of  nature  by  an  art ;  ”  or,  again, 

“  This,  then,  is  what  we  understand  by  naturalism,  that  all  suggestions 
should  come  from  nature,  and  all  techniques  should  be  employed  to  give 
as  true  an  expression  of  nature  as  possible.”  And  he  adds  :  “  We  prefer 


the  term  '  naturalism,’  because  in  the  latter  the  work  can  always  be 
referred  to  a  standard — nature.” 

According  to  these  quotations  impressionism  means  unfailing  fidelity 
to  nature  ;  no  very  new  claim  as  the  standard  of  a  school  of  painters  ;  in 
fact,  many  in  the  past,  and  not  a  few  in  the  present,  uphold  the  same 
ideal.  Schools  have  differed,  not  in  their  aim,  but  in  their  interpretation 
of  nature.  What  is  a  true  expression  of  nature?  This  is  the  real 
question.  Thomas  Bedding,  however,  denies  the  impressionists  the  right 
to  this  claim,  and  he  sums  them  up  in  no  measured  terms  as  follows:  — 

“  On  the  whole,  from  the  foregoing  illustrations,  it  may  be  deduced 
that  impressionism  cares  nothing  for  truth ;  that  it  follows  the  imagina¬ 
tion  wherever  it  turns;  that  it  seeks  to  know  no  amenability  to  in¬ 
tellectual  discipline ;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  expression  of  unbridled 
licence,  an  eager  yearning  after  the  new,  tbe  strange,  the  grotesque — 
after  anything  or  everything  which  has  in  its  composition  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  revolt  against  generally  accepted  forms  and  ideals.” 

This  is  a  strong  condemnation,  denying  what  Dr.  Emerson  especially 
claimed  for  impressionism,  its  truth  to  nature.  H.  P.  Robinson,  on  the 
other  hand,  freely  admits  the  fidelity  to  nature,  but  questions  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  including  the  whole  of  art  within  such  bounds.  He  says : 
“  There  are  those  who  look  upon  art  as  consisting  entirely  of  a  truthful 
representation  of  nature,  modified  by  the  moods  and  caprices  of  the  artist, 
and  believe  that  it  is  a  matter  very  greatly  of  tones  and  colours,  and  that, 
above  all,  it  should  not  teach  or  tell  a  story,  or  be  in  any  other  way 
interesting  than  as  being  an  expression  of  the  impression  of  the  effect  of  a 
scene  on  the  eye  of  the  artist  at  the  first  glance.  This  particular  sect  is 
small  in  number,  but  loud  in  assertion,  and  protests  that  all  art  is  worth¬ 
less  which  does  not  use  nature  in  a  particular  manner,  according  to  a 
peculiar  optical  theory  of  its  own.  These  sectarians  have  dubbed  them¬ 
selves  ‘  naturalistics,’  as  though  they  absorbed  into  themselves  all 
nature  ;  but  an  examination  of  their  works  and  doctrine  will  show  that 
their  claims  as  nature-worshippers  extends  to  a  very  small  part  of  the 
universal  mother.” 

The  foregoing  should  be  carefully  considered,  coming,  as  it  does, 
from  a  man  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  demonstrate  the 
powers  of  photography  as  a  fine  art.  The  final  paragraph,  as  I  shall  try  to 
show  later,  is  a  true  estimate  of  the  impressionist.  The  last  definitions 
I  shall  give  are  from  George  Davison,  a  follower  of  Dr.  Emerson,  who 
upheld  the  principles  of  impressionism  against  the  Doctor  when  he 
made  his  famous  renunciation  of  naturalism  and  all  its  works. 

Davison  says:  ‘‘  In  art  the  same  influence  is  discovered  in  the  revolt 
against  conventionalism,  and  in  the  scholarly  practice  of  those  painters 
who  have  been  variously  called  impressionists,  naturalistics,  and  the 
like.  It  was  such  a  return  to  nature,  such  a  close  observation  of  natural 
appearance  under  the  influence  of  the  materialistic  tendency  of  the  age, 
that  led  to  the  growth  and  practice  of  the  body  of  painters  known  as 
impressionists.  A  more  judicious  section — those  who  seek  a  natural  and 
scientific  basis  for  their  practice — has  preferred,  as  far  as  such  tenets 
permit  any  crystallisations,  to  style  itself  ‘  the  Naturalistic  School.’ 
Finally,  truth  to  nature  is  the  first  article  of  their  faith,  and  the  truest 
that  science  teaches  concerning  light  and  colour,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  eye  sees  is  made  a  guiding  principle.” 

From  these  various  statements  of  the  meaning  of  impressionism  it 
may  be  gathered  that  the  impressionist  strives  hard  to  give  an  exact 
representation  of  nature.  He  makes  the  sensation  caused  by  a  scene 
upon  the  eye  at  a  first  glance  the  guiding  principle,  and  disregards  all 
the  conventions  or  rules  of  art  that  have  been  practised  by  previous 
artists.  More  than  this  we  are  not  justified  in  extracting  from  these 
writers’  definitions.  By  such  statements  they  have  missed  the  true 
inwardness  and  meaning  of  impressionism,  and  added  that  which  is  not 
essential.  The  first  point  is  in  no  way  the  special  mark  of  impression¬ 
ism,  and  the  second  has  been  previously  discussed  by  artists.  Burnet 
dismissed  the  doctrine  as  neither  nature  nor  art.  Hence,  if  impres¬ 
sionism  means  no  more  than  these  definitions  imply,  it  contains  no 
principle  which  separates  it  from  other  schools,  unless  it  be  the  negation 
of  all  previous  rules  of  art.  But  we  see  in  its  results  a  marked  positive 
quality,  and  for  this  effect  there  must  exist  some  adequate  cause.  This 
cause,  and  the  real  meaning  of  impressionism,  the  more  easily  to  show 
its  bearings  on  photography,  I  will  proceed  to  unfold.  For  this  purpose 
we  will  follow  the  second  method  of  illustrating  from  pictures,  taking  as 
examples  two  paintings  of  the  naturalistic  school  in  public  galleries  that 
all  may  study.  The  one,  mentioned  favourably  by  Dr.  Emerson  is  at 
South  Kensington,  Carnation  Lily ;  Lily  Rose ,  by  Sargent,  at  present 
hanging  in  a  badly  lighted  corner,  and  very  difficult  to  study.  The  other 
is  in  the  National  Gallery,  The  Harbour  of  Refuge,  by  F.  Walker,  a 
painter  commended  by  Dr.  Emerson  in  his  naturalistic  days. 
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Things  may  be  pictorially  reproduced  under  several  aspects,  as  colour, 
form,  light  and  shade,  and  likewise  as  stationary  or  in  motion,  meaning 
by  motion  a  change  of  light,  as  a  sunrise  or  a  sunset,  the  movement  of 
bodies,  the  vitality  of  plants,  the  activity  of  animals,  and  the  life  and 
mind  of  man.  This  phase  of  motion  is  not  generally  brought  forward  in 
connexion  with  art,  for  reasons  to  be  given  later.  The  predominance  of 
one  or  the  other  of  these  several  aspects  in  a  work  of  art  will  determine 
the  character  and  position  of  a  painter.  Thus,  the  pre-Raphaelites  are 
an  example  of  a  school  of  artists  who  painted  chiefly  the  colours  of 
bodies,  subjecting  all  in  their  pictures  to  the  scheme  of  colour.  Ruskin 
says  of  Rossetti,  that  he  could  conceive  in  colour  only.  The  Dutch 
painters  were  also  largely  dominated  by  colour,  form  took  a  very  im¬ 
portant  place,  and  they  excelled  in  the  subtle  rendering  of  light  and 
shade,  yet  they  lack  something.  In  Rembrandt  colour  and  form  are 
feeble,  but  in  their  place  we  have  a  masterly  management  of  light  and 
shade. 

Coming  now  to  motion,  there  was  no  European  school  who  could  be 
said  to  represent  the  domination  of  motion  in  their  works,  until  the 
birth  of  the  modern  impressionist,  and  they,  I  maintain,  subordinate  all 
in  their  pictures  the  better  to  suggest  the  idea  of  motion.  There  exists, 
however,  a  non-European  school  of  painters  who  have  attained  to  per¬ 
fection  in  their  skill  of  representing  motion,  and  that  is  the  Japanese. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  largely  from  the  study  of  Japanese  art  that  the  modern 
French  impressionists  gained  their  ideas.  Many  of  the  Japanese  studies 
of  birds  and  flowers,  meagre  as  they  often  are  in  detail  and  wanting  in 
colour,  have  more  of  real  life  in  them  than  any  of  the  carefully  painted 
Dutch  flowers  and  fruit,  with  their  faithfully  represented  flies  and  drops 
of  dew.  Motion  is  the  something  missing  from  Dutch  art.  They  were 
content  to  paint  dead  birds,  the  Japanese  strive  to  paint  them  living. 
This  effort  to  suggest  motion  with  another  characteristic,  to  be  discussed 
below,  springing  from  their  revolt  against  conventionalism,  separates  the 
impressionists  from  any  school  which  has  preceded  them.  The  orthodox 
painter  follows  the  teaching  of  Lessing,  that  objects  in  motion  cannot  be 
represented  by  painting ;  or,  in  his  own  words,  “  the  painter  can  only 
create  a  presumption  of  motion  ;  in  reality,  however,  his  figures  are 
without  motion.”  This  is  true  when  comparing  the  power  of  suggesting 
motion  possible  to  painting  and  poetry  respectively ;  but,  when  considered 
alone,  painting  can,  and  does,  represent  motion  in  a  large  degree,  mainly 
by  suggestion  to  the  imagination,  and  likewise  by  deceiving  the  eye. 

Now,  the  impressionist  claims  to  represent  bodies  as  they  strike  the 
eye  of  an  observer  at  a  first  glance.  The  first  notion  of  sight  to  engage 
the  mind  is  not  colour,  form,  light  and  shade,  but  the  motion  of  bodies. 
Hence  the  impressionist  is  constantly  striving  to  give  this  idea  full 
expression,  and  neglecting  colour,  form,  and  light  and  shade.  To  sup¬ 
port  this  contention  that  motion  is  the  primary  effect  on  the  mind  in 
sight,  I  will  recall  the  well-known  case  of  the  boy  who  was  bom  blind, 
and,  by  an  operation  in  after-years,  received  his  sight.  When  asked 
what  was  his  first  impression  on  opening  his  eyes,  he  replied,  “  The 
things  jumped  up  and  struck  me.”  A  passage  from  Addison  will  also 
show  this  attractiveness  of  motion,  a  passage  interesting  to  photo¬ 
graphers,  as  it  gives  a  beautiful  description  of  a  picture  formed  by  the 
■•amera  obscura :  “  The  prettiest  landscape  I  ever  saw  was  one  drawn 
nn  the  walls  of  a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite  on  one  side  to  a 
navigable  river,  and  on  the  other  to  a  park.  The  experiment  is  very 
common  in  optics.  Here  you  might  discover  the  waves  and  fluctuations 
of  the  water  in  strong  and  proper  colours,  with  the  picture  of  a  ship 
entering  at  one  end,  and  sailing  by  degrees  through  the  whole  piece. 
On  another  there  appeared  the  green  shadows  of  trees,  waving  to  and 
fro  with  the  wind,  and  herds  of  deer  among  them  in  miniature,  leaping 
about  upon  the  wall.  I  must  confess  the  novelty  of  such  a  sight  may 
be  one  occasion  of  its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination,  but  certainly  the 
chief  reason  is  its  near  resemblance  to  nature,  as  it  does  not  only,  like 
other  pictures,  give  the  colour  and  figure,  but  the  motions  of  the  things 
it  represents.” 

Motion  or  life,  then,  is  what  the  impressionist  is  trying  to  represent 
on  his  canvas,  and  he  subordinates  to  this  aim  colour,  form,  and,  in  a 
less  degree,  light  and  shade.  This  can  be  still  further  shown  by  con¬ 
sidering  in  what  manner,  and  how  far,  the  impressionist  is  successful  in 
reproducing  inanimate  bodies,  say,  a  vase.  Compared  with  the  Dutch 
painters,  he  totally  fails  to  give  a  complete  or  adequate  impression  of  the 
vase  to  the  eye  or  mind  of  the  observer.  The  impressionist  creates 
nothing  but  a  vague  and  confused  idea  of  such  an  object,  and  he  turns 
instinctively  to  bodies  upon  which  he  can  exercise  his  skill,  living  things 
and  things  of  motion. 

The  second  essential  of  impressionism,  which  divides  it  from  older 
schools,  and  marks  the  rupture  from  the  conventional,  is  the  recognition 


of  tones  and  the  correct  rendering  of  near  and  distant  colours.  Here  it. 
breaks  away  from  all  established  rules,  the  tricks  of  older  painters,  and 
endeavours  to  represent  colours,  not  as  they  are  in  the  objects  themselves, 
but  as  they  seem  to  the  eye  of  an'observer.  Such  a  recognition  of  colour 
values  is  a  distinct  advance  in  art,  and  a  disavowal  of  the  methods  of  the 
pre-Raphaelites  who  painted  in  colours  of  one  value,  totally  ignoring  the- 
atmosphere  and  other  conditions  that  alter  the  relative  values  of  colours. 
The  impressionist  admits  no  rules  to  regulate  the  management  of  colour, 
and  light  and  shade  in  his  pictures,  but  paints  directly  from  nature. 

Examining  next  the  pictures  in  which  these  principles  are  worked  cut, 
it  can  be  readily  noticed  that  they  are  painted  exactly  as  might  b& 
expected  to  bring  out  most  fully  the  idea  of  motion,  and  the  doctrine  of 
tone  and  colour  values.  Both  pictures  express  motion,  not  in  detail,  but 
throughout  the  whole  subject.  That  is,  they  show  a  falling  light,  a  sun¬ 
set,  a  movement  from  light  to  dark.  A  falling  light  is  the  simplest  kind 
of  motion  that  can  be  pictorially  depicted,  and  it  is  instructive  to  notice- 
that  both  artists  have  chosen  the  same  subject.  In  Sargent’s  picture- 
there  is  a  second  motion,  the  struggling  of  Chinese  lanterns  to  overpower 
the  dusk.  It  thus  depicts  at  the  same  time  a  rising  and  a  falling 
light. 

The  Harbour  of  Refuge  represents  the  two  sides  of  a  square  of  those 
small  almshouses  so  common  in  the  country.  A  stone  figure  on  a  pedestal 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  background,  standing  out  against  the  red 
bricks  of  the  building.  On  a  seat  at  the  base  of  this  pedestal  are  some 
very  old  men,  idling,  driven  from  the  storms  of  the  world  to  their  last 
refuge,  spending  their  few  remaining  days  in  calm.  In  the  foreground  is 
a  muscular  young  man,  mowing  the  grass,  behind  him  a  may  tree  in  full 
blossom.  On  the  other  side  two  figures  parading  a  moss-covered  walk, 
the  one  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  leading  the  other,  a  tottering  dame 
bent  double  with  age.  Such  is  the  picture  ;  a  subject  which  in  ordinary- 
hands  would  yield  little.  The  first  and  only  strong  impression  on  look¬ 
ing  at  this  picture  is  that  it  is  evening,  and  not  only  evening,  but  that 
the  sun  a  few  moments  before  went  down  behind  the  row  of  cottages  in 
the  background.  The  very  time  of  the  day  could  be  named  so  subtly  is 
the  failing  light  rendered.  So  perfect  is  the  illusion  that  a  prolonged 
look  at  the  picture  causes  in  the  mind  the  same  pleasant,  melancholy 
emotions  which  sunset  produces  ;  in  fact,  as  we  gaze  on  this  work  of  art, 
we  can  feel  the  shades  of  evening  slowly  falling. 

On  looking  into  the  picture  it  drops  to  pieces.  It  must  be  viewed  as  a» 
whole,  the  drawing  being  subordinated  to  the  general  effect.  This  can 
be  readily  seen  by  close  examination  of  the  mower  in  the  foreground,  the 
one  figure  in  the  picture  in  violent  action.  No  detail  can  be  traced  in  his 
dress,  the  folds  and  creases  melting  one  into  the  other ;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  they  flow  in  the  direction  of  his  movement.  The  result,  obtained 
by  a  sacrifice  of  detail,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  man’s  action.  A  Dutch 
painter,  delineating  the  same  subject,  would  have  painted  with  great 
pains  every  crease  and  fold  in  the  man’s  dress  direct  from  nature,  the 
result  being  a  wooden  formal  thing,  stood  up  to  be  painted.  The  Dutch 
seemed  to  recognise  this  limitation  of  their  style,  and  they  seldom  show- 
things  in  motion. 

Another  feature  to  notice,  bearing  upon  the  colour  values,  is  that  the- 
picture  is  without  those  heavy  shadows  and  masses  of  black  so  common 
in  the  older  schools  of  painting  when  reproducing  a  sunset.  But,  in 
spite  of  this  lack,  the  effect  of  evening  is  quite  natural,  proving  that  the 
addition  of  shadows  by  older  painters  was  but  an  artifice,  and  not 
grounded  on  observation. 

A  third  feature,  showing  how  Walker  must  have  studied  from  nature 
the  value  of  his  colours,  is  the  brightness  in  which  some  of  the  objects 
are  painted.  Thus,  the  may-tree  blossom  is  pure  white,  the  colours  of  a 
border  of  flowers  in  the  shadow  of  the  cottages  are  also  bright,  and  a 
tube  holding  a  plant  is  painted  a  mid-day  green.  This  brightness  o£~ 
colours  amidst  the  shades  of  evening  is  a  very  noticeable  phenomenon, 
flowers  always  appearing  unusually  bright  in  a  dull  light.  Walker  must 
have  discovered  this  fact,  and  taken  advantage  of  it  to  brighten  the 
illusion  he  wished  to  create. 

Sargent’s  painting  is  of  a  simple  subject ;  it  represents  two  children, 
robed  in  white  dresses,  occupied  in  a  garden  lighting  Chinese  lanterns, 
and  suspending  them  amongst  the  lilies  and  laurels.  At  a  first  glance 
you  fancy  they  are  attending  to  the  family  washing,  the  next  impression 
is  somewhat  confused,  the  eye  failing  to  rest  or  to  be  led  up  to  a  prominent 
part  of  the  picture ;  at  last  there  comes  an  impression  of  greyness,  it 
suddenly  strikes  the  mind  that  it  is  evening,  it  is  almost  dark,  and  the 
lanterns  are  struggling  to  overpower  the  dimness  and  indefinitenes® 
which  prevail.  The  confusion,  the  indistinctness,  the  greyness  which 
are  the  peculiar  qualities  of  objects  seen  in  the  dusk,  are  seized  upon  and 
well  rendered  ;  the  subject  is  likewise  arranged  in  a  manner  to  increase 
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the  illusion,  the  lanterns  faithfully  recording  their  struggle  to  extinguish 
the  dying  light  of  day.  Of  beauty  of  form,  or  even  form,  in  this  painting 
there  is  none,  the  only  attempt  at  graceful  outline  being  the  figure  of  the 
child  in  the  foreground.  On  a  closer  scrutiny  all  detail  and  outline  melt 
away  :  a  conception  of  the  picture  is  not  possible  without  viewing  it  from 
a  distance  and  as  a  whole.  This  picture  likewise  has  none  of  those 
heavy  shadows  we  associate  with  paintings  of  evening,  in  fact  the  black 
stockings  of  the  child  partake  of  the  general  greyness.  As  we  look  on 
them,  the  children,  lanterns,  and  lilies  appear  to  sway  and  vibrate,  and 
produce  on  the  mind  a  strong  sensation  of  motion  throughout  the  whole 
there  is  an  appearance  of  life  and  of  vitality  which  is  very  striking. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  deduced  that  the  most  prominent  features 
of  these  paintings  are :  (a)  the  lack  of  detail,  (ft)  the  impossibility  of  taking 
a  part  away  from  them,  (c)  the  general  weakness  of  form  and  outline,  ( d ) 
the  representation  of  dusk  by  middle  tones  instead  of  dark  tones.  ( e )  the 
extension  of  the  falling  light  through  every  part  of  the  subject. 

Lack  of  detail,  and  weakness  of  form  and  outline  are  the  first  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  impressionist ;  and  in  the  photographic  school  these  traits 
are  most  marked.  Fuzziness  is  forced  upon  the  impressionist  because  by 
that  method  alone  can  he  express  the  greatest  amount  of  motion  in  his 
production.  In  the  old  numbers  of  Punch  the  wheels  of  a  moving  cab 
were  represented  by  a  number  of  radii  taking  the  place  of  the  spokes. 
This  artifice  was  fairly  successful.  It  had  the  defect  oE  making  the 
wheels  go  and  the  cab  stand  still.  The  impressionist,  taking  up  this 
method,  simply  extends  it,  and  carries  it  on  through  the  whole  of  his 
picture.  Such  a  plan  is  the  only  one  by  which  motion  can  be  suggested 
to  the  imagination  by  the  eye.  To  paint  a  body  in  motion  with  sharp 
outline  and  minute  detail  is  fatal..  At  South  Kensington  is  a  picture  of 
this  class  called  Disturbed,  a  bird  on  the  wing  just  risen  from  a  nest,  it  is 
nothing  but  a  stuffed  one,  suspended  in  mid  air,  and  we  unconsciously 
look  for  the  wire  which  upholds  it.  Turner  recognised  this  necessity  in 
his  Great  Western  Railway,  but  he  went  too  far  and  destroyed  the  actual 
structure  of  his  subject  John  A.  Randall. 

{To  be  continued.) 

- +. - 

A  SIMPLE  METHOD  OF  STRIPPING  GELATINO-BROMIDE 
PLATES  FOR  USE  AS  FILM  NEGATIVES. 

[Photographisclie  Correspondent.] 

Stripping  plates  are  to  be  had  commercially,  but  they  have  certain 
drawbacks  (the  film  often  comes  off  in  development),  and  'generally  they 
must  be  ordered  in  advance.  In  consequence  of  this,  for  a  considerable 
time  ways  and  means  have  been  thought  of  for  stripping  an  ordinary  dry 
plate,  without  special  preparation  in  the  manufacture.  As  an  example, 
we  may  mention  treating  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  a  plate  tanned  with 
alum;  but  the  film  must  be  transferred  to  another  plate,  and  is  often 
distorted,  as  the  gelatine  expands  unequally,  notwithstanding  the 
hardening  process. 

Fluorides  and  citric  acid  are,  hcwever,  better. 

Hill  &  Barratt  obtained  an  English  patent  for  a  method  of  stripping 
gelatine  films  from  glass.  For  this  purpose  they  used  a  mixture  of 

Fluoride  of  soda .  1  drachm, 

Citric  acid  .  9  drachms, 

Water  .  7  ounces, 

in  which  the  gelatine  negative  was  dipped.  But  there  is  considerable 
expansion  of  the  film,  and  it  increases  with  the  amount  of  citric  acid  in 
solution.  Consequently  this  method,  otherwise  very  useful,  is  open  to 
objection.  A  method  of  preparing  film  negatives  from  ordinary  dry 
plates  has  been  worked  out  by  M.  H.  Reeb,  of  Paris. 

As  means  to  this  end  he  sends  out  two  colourless  fluids:  “liqueur 
infaillible,”  and  a  collodion  “collodion  infaillible,”  contained  in  yellow 
bottles  of  90  grammes,  and  300  grammes. 

M.  H.  Reeb’s  process,  for  preparation  of  a  film  negative  from  an 
ordinary  dry  plate  is  very  simple  and  gives  good  results.  We  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  using  it  frequently. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows,  according  to  the  instructions  sent  out  with 
the  preparations : — 

1.  Soak  the  gelatine  negative  in  the  “  liqueur  infaillible.”  The  object 
of  this  operation  is  to  destroy  the  adhesion  of  the  gelatine  to  the  glass. 

One  part  of  the  “  liqueur  ”  is  diluted  with  nine  parts  of  water  ;  in  this 
the  negative  is  soaked  five  to  ten  minutes,  then  drained  and  dried.  It 
matters  not  if  the  negative  is  wet  or  dry,  intensified  or  not  intensified, 
retouched  or  untouched,  provided  that  the  retouching  is  insoluble  in  water. 

2.  Coating  the  film  with  “collodion  infaillible.” 

The  negative,  after  having  been  treated  as  above  with  the  “liqueur 
infaillible”  and  dried,  is  placed  on  a  levelling  stand  in  a  horizontal 
position  and  coated  with  the  “  collodion  infaillible,”  For  this  purpose 


seven  cubic  centimetres  are  used  to  cover  100  square  centimetres  (about 
sixteen  square  inches). 

The  collodion  is  allowed  to  set  perfectly,  when  it  turns  a  dull  milky 
colour,  which  passes  over  to  a  uniform  blue.  When  it  has  reached  thi 
stage,  the  negative  is  well  washed  and  the  film  is  cut  through  round  the 
margins,  with  the  edge  (not  point)  of  a  sharp  knife.  The  cut  should  be 
made  at  one  or  two  millimetres  from  the  margin.  After  drying  the  film 
with  filter  paper,  pressed  down  with  an  indiarubber  roller,  which  will 
remove  all  superfluous  moisture,  the  stripping  can  be  performed  witL 
ease.  The  film  is  then  transferred  to  the  following  glycerine  bath  : — 

Glycerine .  50  cubic  centimetres. 

Alcohol .  50  „  „ 

Water  . 1000  ., 

3.  Drying  the  films. 

The  film  is  dried  on  the  glass  from  which  it  has  been  stripped,  but 
with  the  collodionised  side  next  the  glass.  For  this  purpose,  the  glass  is 
cleaned  by  sponging  with  a  little  of  the  diluted  glycerine  bath,  the  film  is 
then  laid  down  upon  it,  whilst  still  dripping  wet  from  the  glycerine  bath, 
a  sheet  of  filter  paper  is  then  pressed  upon  the  film  with  a  rubber  roller 
in  both  directions,  and  the  plate  is  stood  up  to  dry  spontaneously.  The 
film  then  loses  its  milky  appearance. 

The  dried  film,  whilst  still  on  the  glass,  is  again  coated  with  thinned 
“collodion  infaillible”  (one  part  collodion  to  two  parts  ether  and 
alcohol)  and  drained. 

If  oily  drops  appear  on  the  surface,  they  may  be  removed  with  a  wad 
of  dry  linen  or  a  little  diluted  alcohol.  The  dried  negative  is  again  cut 
through  at  the  margins,  stripped  from  the  glass,  and  preserved  flat 
between  sheets  of  paper.  If  there  is  auy  difficulty  in  stripping,  the  plate 
is  placed  in  warm  water  (40°  C.),  when  it  will  come  off  directly.  Dry 
between  two  drying  boards  under  slight  pressure  in  a  copying  frame. 

The  process  we  have  just  described  is  very  good  and  practical,  and 
would,  doubtless,  be  very  welcome  to  ail  if  the  price  of  the  materials, 
which  Mr.  M.  H.  Reeb  has  placed  upon  the  market  was  not  so  consider 
able.  A  small  bottle  containing  90  cubic  centimetres  of  “  liqueur  infail¬ 
lible  ”  costs  2  frs.  50  c.  A  bottle  containing  300  c.  c.  of  “  collodion 
infaillible”  costs  4  frs.  50  c.,  according  to  the  labels.  For  the  worker 
these  prices  are  too  high.  We  have,  nevertheless,  introduced  the  process 
at  the  Imperial  Technical  Institute,  and  we  have  succeeded  in  making 
up  both  preparations,  and  we  now  find  it  very  inexpensive. 

As  the  matter  interested  me  from  the  photo-mechanical  as  well  as  the 
chemical  point  of  view,  I  investigated  the  composition  of  both  solutions, 
the  “liqueur”  and  the  “collodion  infaillible,”  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  investigation  showed  that  both  the  solutions  in  question  were  of 
rather  simple  composition.  The  “liqueur  infallible”  is  a  solution  of 
formaldehyde,  similar  to  that  sold  by  Schering,  of  Berlin,  under  the- 
name  of  formalin,  whilst  the  “  collodion  infaillible  ”  is  an  oily  collodion, 
such  as  we  meet  with  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  enamel  collodion; 
(plain  collodion  with  two  per  cent,  of  castor  oil).  The  experiments 
instituted  with  formalin  and  enamel  collodion  gave  very  good  results,, 
and,  based  upon  them,  I  can  give  the  following  cheap  and  simple  direc  ¬ 
tions  for  the  stripping  of  gelatine  plates  : — 


Formalin  .  10  c.  c. 

Water  .  150  to  200  c.  c. 


The  negative  is  left  in  this  solution  for  ten  minutes,  then  dried  and 
coated  with  a  two  per  cent,  enamel  collodion,  or  solution  of  gelatine. 

In  the  first  case,  the  treatment  should  be  as  already  described  for  the 
“liqueur”  and  “collodion  infaillible;”  in  the  latter,  the  dry  plate  is 
treated  as  though  it  were  a  stripping  plate,  or  a  collodion  emulsion  plate. 
The  plate  is  placed  on  a  levelling  stand,  brought  accurately  to  the 
horizontal,  and  coated  with  the  following  gelatine  solution,  in  a  slightly 
warm  condition,  to  a  depth  of  2  mm.  ; — 

Gelatine .  75  grammes. 

Water .  500  ,, 

Glycerine  ...<. .  10  ,, 

Filter  through  flannel. 

After  the  plates  are  set,  they  are  set  up  to  dry,  and  then  coated  with  a. 
much  diluted  negative  varnish,  or  plain  collodion,  toprotect  them  from  damp. 

When  they  are  again  dry,  the  film  is  cut  through  with  a  sharp  knife 
and  stripped  from  the  glass. 

The  action  of  the  formalin  is  that  of  an  exceptionally  good  indurator  ; 
the  film  of  the  dry  plate  is  hardened  through  and  through,  and  doe3  not 
adhere  so  firmly  to  the  glass.  It  can  consequently  be  stripped  easily  by¬ 
means  of  the  collodion  or  gelatine  coating,  which  adds  to  the  strength  of 
the  film.  The  process  is  uniformly  successful,  and  gives  very  good 
results.  For  this  reason,  and  because  the  cost  of  the  chemicals  places  it 
within  easy  reach,  I  can  especially  recommend  it  to  practical  men. 

E.  Valenta. 
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***  In  this  column  we  shall,  from  time  to  time ,  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources .  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 

■Chromate  of  Silver. — Billericay  writes :  ‘Hs  it  a  fact,  as  asserted 
in  this  column  last  week,  that  an  insoluble  chromate  of  silver  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  bichromate  of  potash  on  carbonate  of 
silver?  I  have  treated  a  film  of  carbonate  of  silver  in  gelatine 
with  bichromate,  and  the  resulting  red  stain  is  entirely  dis¬ 
charged  by  washing.” 

Iodine  in  Solution  (To  “ Perplexed”). — Gerard  writes:  “This 
correspondent,  if  he  wants  a  strong  solution  of  iodine,  had  better 
get  the  solution  sold  by  chemists,  and  known  as  ‘Lugol’s  Solution/ 
or  he  can  make  it  himself.  It  consists  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
iodide  of  potassium,  I  forget  the  official  strength,  but  that  does 
not  matter  if  the  quantities  used  be  noted,  a  solution  of  any 
strength  can  be  made  and  diluted  as  required,  as  it  mixes  with 
perfect  freedom  with  either  water  or  spirit.” 

•Solution  of  Iodine  (To  “  Perplexed”). — The  tincture  of  iodine  of 
the  chemist  is  the  handiest  way  of  using  the  halogen,  as  if  not 
added  into  too  large  proportion  it  mixes  readily  with  water  to 
form  a  solution  strong  enough  for  use  on  negatives  or  trans¬ 
parencies  in  careless  hands.  If  a  stronger  solution  be  required, 
or  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  gelatine  films,  the  presence  of 
the  spirit  is  objectionable,  the  iodine  in  crystals  or  scales  may  be 
dissolved  in  a  solution  of  a  soluble  iodide,  or  in  sal  ammoniac,  or 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  all  of  which  greatly  increase  its  solubility. 
A  plan  that  I  have  often  found  useful,  when  I  have  not  had  a 
soluble  iodide  or  either  of  the  other  salts  at  hand,  consists  in 
•shaking  up  the  iodine  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
•or  carbonate  of  soda  until  it  acquires  a  sufficient  degree  of  colour - 
•ation.  In  this  case  a  soluble  iodide  is  first  formed,  and  this  then 
reacts  upon  the  excess  of  iodine.  When  the  solution,  on  being 
•allowed  to  settle,  shows  the  characteristic  colour  of  iodine,  it  may 
be  known  that  the  iodine  is  in  solution,  and  a  very  strong 
•stock  solution  can  be  made  in  this  way. — Syntax. 

- + - 

I irtog  anft  ilotcg. 

The  Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
•held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o’clock 
•on  Wednesday  evening,  July  22.  Halation,  its  Cause  and  Cure.  Visitors 
are  welcome. 

The  South  London  Photographic  Society  pay  a  visit  to  St.  Albans  on 
Saturday,  July  25,  by  Midland  Railway,  St.  Pancras,  at  2.25  p.m.,  returning 
at  8.39  p.m.,  fare  Is.  9 d.  Tea  at  Clarendon  Temperance  Hotel,  Chequers- 
street.  To  all  visitors  is  extended  a  welcome,  and  they  are  requested  to 
address  all  communications  to  A.  E.  Allen. 

Assistants  and  their  Grievances. — A  correspondent  who  had  advertised 
for  an  assistant,  and  asked  for  specimens  to  be  submitted,  writes  regarding  the 
latter  :  “I  should  have  liked  you  to  have  seen  the  contents  of  that  package.  I 
suppose  it  was  from  one  of  those  very  much  oppressed  assistants.  It  con¬ 
tained  a  quantity  of  soiled  specimens,  some  of  which  must  have  been  exposed 
for  some  time,  torn  away  from  backs  out  of  show-cases.” 

Grimsby  and  District  Photographic  Society. — The  following  are  the 
■newly  elected  officers: — President:  Mr.  J.  Sutcliffe. — Vice-Presidents  :  Mr. 
R„  C.  Long  and  Dr.  Simpson. — Committee  :  Messrs,  Hewitt,  Tuxworth,  Flint, 
Matthews,  Wilmot,  Brampton,  T.  E.  Gale,  W.  H.  Marris,  and  Botterill. — 
Librarian:  Mr.  C.  Dewing. — Treasurer:  Mr.  H.  Dodds. — Secretaries: 
Messrs.  John  H.  Clayton,  43,  Tasburg-street,  Grimsby,  and  William  H. 
Marris,  118,  Freeman-street,  Grimsby. 

“  The  highly  poisonous  nature  of  acetylene  has  suggested  to  M.  Chuard,” 
says  Nature,  “  the  possibility  of  employing  carbide  of  calcium  as  an  insecti¬ 
cide  for  agricultural  purposes.  M.  Chuard  proposes  to  try  thoroughly  mixing 
the  carbide  with  earth,  so  that,  under  the  influence  of  moisture,  acetylene 
would  be  slowly  given  off  at  the  roots  of  plants,  thus  preserving  them  from 
attack.  At  the  same  time,  the  by-products,  consisting  of  chalk  and  a  little 
ammonia,  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  soil.  It  is  proposed  to  try  this  ' 
method  against  phylloxera.  Whether  this  would  succeed  equally  well  in  all 
weathers,  wet  or  dry,  is  quite  another  question.” 

Radiographs  while  you  Move. — Mr.  V.  E.  Johnson,  M.A.,  F.R.M.S., 
sends  us  (Daily  Chronicle)  from  Alderley  Edge  a  couple  of  really  admirable 
'photographs  of  the  bones  of  horse’s  knees  taken  by  the  Rontgen  rays.  He 
states  that  the  apparatus  used  was  a  Grove’s  battery  of  six-quart  cells,  a  ten- 
inch  induction  coil  by  Apps,  and  a  focus  tube  by  A.  C.  Cossor,  together  with 
other  apparatus,  concerning  which  he  proposes  to  take  out  a  patent :  for  the 
'novelty  of  the  idea  consists  in  the  fact  that,  as  he  declares,  the  horses  were 
by  no  means  still  while  the  “skiagraph”  was  being  taken.  He  even  promises 
•us  that  with  the  same  device  here  used  he  will  take  photographs  of  any  part 
-of  the  human  animal,  not  “while  you  wait,”  but  “as  you  run.' 


Kinetography. — We  have  received  the  following  particulars  relating  to  the 
De  Bedt’s  Kinetograph  for  showing  pictures  in  motion : — The  films  are  made 
for  exhibition  on  the  standard  size  Edison  kinetoscope.  They  are  fifty  feet  to 
100  feet  and  250  feet  in  length.  The  De  Bedt’s  kinetograph  takes  pictures  at 
the  rate  of  five  to  eighty  per  second,  and  can  be  loaded  with  100  feet  of  film. 
The  same  camera  can  also  be  used  as  an  optical  lantern  for  projecting  the 
pictures  life  size  on  to  a  screen.  The  same  camera  can  also  be  used  a.,  a 
kinetoscope.  The  weight  of  the  De  Bedt’s  kinetograph  is  ten  pounds,  the  size 
is  8x8x6  inches.  The  price  complete  is  40Z.,  with  a  discount  to  the  trade. 
The  address  is,  The  Anglo-American  Photo  Import  Office,  368,  Rue  Saint- 
Honor  e,  Paris. 

In  looking  over  old  literature,  I  have  frequently  found  many  useful  ideas, 
which,  because  of  insufficient  reflection,  had  not  been  thoroughly  impressed 
on  my  mind  at  the  first  reading.  For  instance,  a  negative  which  has  cracked 
without  breaking  the  film  may  be  made  to  print  perfectly  by  painting  the 
crack  on  the  glass  slide  with  a  thin  solution  of  balsam  of  fir  and  turpentine, 
using  a  small  camel’s-hair  brush  for  the  application.  The  balsam  of  fir  unites 
with  the  broken  edges,  and,  beiDg  transparent,  nearly  obviates  the  shadow 
which  the  crack  would  ordinarily  cast.  Or,  in  photographing  hollow  silver 
ware,  you  may  fill  it  with  ice  water  and  make  the  negative  as  it  begins  to 
sweat,  thereby  getting  rid  of  the  glistening  which  would  otherwise  prove 
troublesome. — H.  C.  Voorhees  in  The  Canadian  Photographic  Journal. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  who  has  just  returned  from  another  photographic  tour 
in  Norway,  tells  us  of  a  very  sad  accident  which  happened  there  on  July  4. 
An  American  gentleman  and  his  wife,  both  provided  with  Kodaks,  were 
being  driven  in  a  stolkjerre  between  Stalheim  and  Voss,  when  by  the  side 
of  the  beautiful  and  placid  Opheim  Lake  there  came  up  a  pony  which  was 
being  led  from  the  mountains,  its  wooden  paniers  well  filled  with  milk 
collected  from  the  cows  grazing  there.  Wishing  to  Kodak  this  (to  them) 
unusual  sight,  they  made  a  halt.  A  stinging  fly  had,  unfortunately,  settled 
on  their  own  pony’s  neck  ;  in  its  effort  to  shake  off  the  fly,  the  pony  somehow 
got  the  rein  under  the  end  of  the  shaft  and  then  commenced  to  back,  and, 
unfortunately,  continued  to  do  so  until  it  bad  backed  itself  and  its  passengers 
into  the  lake.  The  “  Gut,”  who  had  been  driving,  jumped  off,  but  the  lady 
and  gentleman,  being  fastened  in  by  the  apron,  could  not  release  them¬ 
selves,  and  when  the  bodies  were  recovered  life  was  extinct.  There  were  to 
have  been  grand  doings  at  Stalheim  that  evening  in  honour  of  July  4,  but  all 
festivity  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  this  lamentable  accident. 

A  County  Court  Judge  and  the  ROntoen  Rays.— At  the  Liverpool 
County  Court  on  Monday,  during  the  hearing  of  an  action  under  the  Em¬ 
ployers’  Liability  Act,  in  which  a  dock  labourer  claimed  150Z.  damages  for 
personal  injuries,  the  plaintiff’s  counsel  produced  two  photographs  of  the 
injured  arm  taken  by  means  of  the  RGatgen  rays,  which  he  proposed  to  put  in 
as  evidence.  The  defendant’s  counsel  objected  to  them  being  received,  and 
stated  that  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  the  University 
College,  by  whom  the  photographs  had  been  taken,  was  competent  to  pro¬ 
duce  reliable  radiographs  by  the  new  process.  Judge  Shand  said  that,  from 
all  he  had  read  concerning  the  process,  he  should  himself  be  able  to  take 
photographs,  providing  he  had  the  necessary  apparatus.  Dr.  Buchanan 
agreed,  and  stated  that  it  was  perfectly  simple,  and  could  be  done  by  any  one. 
Judge  Shand  thought  he  must  admit  the  photographs,  but  it  would  be  open  to 
defendant’s  counsel  to  address  the  jury  regarding  their  value  or  otherwise. 
The  photographs  were  then  produced,  and  showed  clearly  the  injury  which 
had  been  done  to  the  bone  of  the  plaintiff’s  arm.  The  jury  awarded  the 
plaintiff  60/.  damages. 

Gelatine  and  Photography. — There  is  one  point  in  connexion  with 
gelatine,  and  what  it  has  done  for  photography,  that  must  not  be  overlooked, 
though  it  would  be  more  pleasant  to  do  so  if  one  could.  It  bas  rendered 
photography  so  simple  that  there  is  now  very  little  indeed  to  learn  in  it.  At  one 
time  there  was,  as  in  the  collodion  days,  and  when  the  user  had  to  prepare  his 
own  paper,  &c.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  as  in  all  crafts  where  there  is  little 
to  learn,  the  labour  market  is  over-stocked,  with  the  result  that  salaries  have 
become  greatly  reduced  from  what  used  to  be  paid.  As  iu  tbe  case  of  the 
employes,  so  with  those  who  have  businesses  of  their  own  ;  they  have  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  competition  has  become  exceedingly  keen  in  every 
direction,  with  the  effect  that  prices  are  now  so  reduced  that  they  are  scarcely 
remunerative.  That,  however,  is  not  all.  There  is  now  generally,  iD  most 
families,  one  or  more  amateurs,  and  they  obtain  their  material  at  much  the 
same  price  as  do  professionals,  so  that  the  cost  of  everything  used  is  tolerably 
well  known  to  the  lay  public.  Owing  to  this,  reasonable  charges  for  photo¬ 
graphs  are  often  looked  upon  as  being  extortionate.  Looking  at  gelatine  from 
this  point  of  view,  it  is  very  questionable  if  it  has  proved  an  altogether  un¬ 
mixed  blessing  to  professional  photography. — E.  W.  FILLER,  in  Autotyp •' 
Alotes. 

“Mischievous  Advertisements!” — No  little  of  the  contemptuous  tolera¬ 
tion  which  photography  has  to  endure  is  directly  traceable  to  the  photographic 
community  itself.  First  there  are  its  workers,  and  then  there  are  its  dealers. 
The  weakness  of  its  workers  is  that  many  of  them  cannot  defend  their 
pictures.  They  find  themselves  in  a  false  position.  They  have  begun  picture- 
making  without  knowing  anything  very  definite  about  pictures,  and  when 
their  work  is  attacked  they  are  not  sufficiently  sure  of  their  ground  to 
endeavour  to  repel  the  assault.  Others  of  them,  who  do  know  what  they  are 
aiming  at,  claim  too  much  for  their  work,  and,  of  the  two,  this  is  a  more 
difficult  position  to  defend  than  a  claim  of  too  little.  Then,  there  are  the 
dealers  with  those  mischievous  advertisements  of  apparatus — the  magic 
apparatus  that  a  child  can  manipulate  without  mistake — that  produces  its 
splendid  pictures  on  the  mere  pressure  of  a  button,  the  turning  of  a  smelt- 
screw,  or  the  mere  putting  of  a  penny  (the  operator  in  this  instance  is  required 
to  make  the  intellectual  effort  of  noting  that  a  halfpenny  or  a  button  won  t 
do)  into  a  slot.  Now  can  lying,  even  advertisement  lying — which  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  very  perfection  of  the  art — further  go?  Advertisement  is 
useful — often  it  is  a  downright  necessity — but  it  ought  to  be  something 
approaching  a  rough  approximation  to  the  truth.  When  it  is  damaging  alike 
to  the  dignity  and  worthiness  of  the  pursuit  out  of  which  the  advertiser  seeks 
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to  profit,  and  for  the  benefit  of  which  he  professes  to  labour ;  when  it  brings 
both  his  customers  and  the  pursuit  they  follow  into  ridicule  and  reproach,  it 
as  mischievous,  amd  stands  self-condemned.  The  opponents  of  photography 
have  made  most  effective  use  of  these  advertisements.  In  the  face  of  them 
outsiders  can  not  be  blamed  for  looking  upon  photography  as  a  pursuit  not 
■quite  beyond  simpletons  and  idiots. — G.  E.  Mellor  in  The  Photographic 
Record. 

The  Camera  Club.— The  adjourned  General  Meeting  of  the  Camera  Club  was 
held  at  the  Club-house,  as  arranged,  on  May  28,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
Directors  of  the  Company  and  Committee  of  the  Club  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  Some  disappointment  was  expressed  that  arrangements  had  not 
been  made  for  ascertaining  the  result  of  the  “whip,”  some  members  being 
under  the  impression  that  it  had  been  arranged  to  do  this  ;  this,  however,  was 
not  so.  There  was  a  long  discussion  on  various  matters  regarding  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Club,  and  a  proposal  was  made  to  still  further  adjourn  the 
election  of  the  Committee,  ft  being  considered  by  some  of  those  present  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  decide  as  to  the  election  of  a  Committee  until  it 
was  known  whether  a  sufficient  amount  had  been  subscribed  to  ensure  that 
the  Club  would  continue  to  exist ;  however,  after  further  discussion,  including 
■<a  stirring  speech  from  the  Rev.  Fitzpatrick,  full  of  that  esprit- de- corps  which 
used  to  be  such  a  delightful  feature  of  the  members  of  this  Club,  it  was 
■decided  to  proceed  to  the  election,  and  the  whole  of  the  old  Committee 
received  the  somewhat  doubtful  honour  of  re-election.  A  further  meeting  was 
called  for  Monday,  June  22,  and  the  meeting  terminated  about  eight  p.m.  At 
this  meeting  the  Directors  were  able  to  announce  that  the  sum  of  800Z.  had 
been  subscribed,  and  that  therefore  the  Club  could  be  carried  on  without 
difficulty.  Up  to  the  morning  of  June  20,  on  which  day  the  list  was  closed, 
:250  members  had  subscribed  67 61.,  this  leaving  124 1.  still  wanting  to  complete 
the  sum  of  80(F.,  which  was  fixed  as  the  minimum  amount  required  to  ensure 
the  continuance  of  the  Club  in  future  ;  at  this  juncture  the  Rev.  N.  R.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  who  had  already  subscribed  generously  to  the  whip,  came  forward, 
and,  in  a  splendid  spirit  of  generosity  and  loyalty  to  the  Club,  made  a  further 
donation  of  124 1.,  so  that  the  success  of  the  whip  should  be  put  beyond  all 
doubt.  The  Committee,  feeling  that  a  further  effort  should  be  made  to  induce 
more  members  to  subscribe,  proposed  that  the  list  be  still  kept  open  until  the 
■end  of  July,  so  that,  if  further  subscriptions  were  received  in  that  time,  thev 
'might  still  be  able  to  obtain  the  sum  they  required  without  taking  so  much 
•from  Rev.  Fitzpatrick.  This  proposal  was  agreed  to  without  any  dissentients. 
It  was  then  proposed  that  a  statement  of  the  present  position  of  the  Club 
and  its  future  prospects,  together  with  a  short  account  of  the  past  events, 
should  be  drawn  up  by  some  members  of  the  Committee  and  posted  to  all  the 
members,  so  that  they  might  see  the  exact  position  of  affairs,  and  also  that 
'those  who  had  not  already  contributed  to  the  whip  might  satisfy  themselves  as 
do  the  desirability  of  doing  so.  This  also  was  agreed  to,  and  then,  after  a  few 
remarks  from  some  of  those  present,  the  meeting  was  brought  to  an  end  by  a 
very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  our  Chairman  for  all  the  trouble  and  attention 
he  had  bestowed  on  the  affairs  of  the  Club.  This  was  proposed  in  a  short, 
■but  cordially  worded,  speech  by  Mr.  Pringle,  and  seconded  by  a  number  of 
members  in  all  parts  of  the  room.  Needless  to  say,  it  appeared  to  be 
unanimously  agreed  to  .—Camera  Club  Journal. 

The  Art  of  Photographing  Birds’  N;ests.-~ 1 The  genesis  of  the  idea  of 
illustrating  a  book  on  birds’  nests  from  photographs  taken  direct  from  nature 
•came  about  through  my  brother  (who  had  already  written  and  published  a 
very  successful  book  on  birds’  nests  and  egg-collecting),  and  finding  the  nest 
of  a  thrush  one  fine  morning  during  a  stroll  near  Enfield,  in  a  very  pretty 
situation,  I  remarked,  “I’ll  fetch  my  camera  and  photograph  that.” 
“Right,”  he  answered,  “I’ll  find  you  some  more  nests  for  the  same  sort  of 
treatment,  and  I’ll  write  another  book  on  the  subject,  which  you  shall 
illustrate  for  me  by  photographs  taken  in  every  case  in  situ."  We  accord¬ 
ingly  set  to  work  seriously,  but  for  several  reasons  did  not  get  much  done 
during  that  season  (1893).  I  think  it  well  to  remark  here,  that  I  soon 
discovered  the  fact  that  even  with  a  bird’s  nest  it  was  of  no  use  to  set  up  the 
camera  aud  leave  it  to  “make  a  picture”  for  itself.  I  sometimes  spent  an 
hour  in  examining  a  nest  from  all  sorts  of  attitudes  and  points,  in  order  to 
photograph  it  from  the  most  picturesque  point  of  view,  and  such  time  was, 
I’m  quite  sure,  well  spent,  for  it  has  trained  my  eye  and  considerably 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  work  I  have  done.  At  the  beginning  of  my  career 
I  experimented  with  a  variety  of  plates,  but  after  a  fair  trial  I  finally  selected 
llfords,  which  I  now  use  exclusively,  and  have  more  than  ample  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with.  I  use  the  hydroquinone  developer,  which  I  consider  the  best 
all  round  after  an  extensive  test,  and  the  fair  trial  of  others  which  I  have 
used  on  the  recommendation  of  photographic  friends.  My  advice  to  beginners 
is,  When  you  have  begun  to  understand  a  good  formula,  plate,  or  camera, 
stick  to  it,  if  there  seems  to  be  any  likelihood  of  getting  good  work  out  of  it. 
The  next  points  I  would  urge  are  care  and  patience.  See  that  your  lens  is 
absolutely  clean,  satisfy  yourself  that  you  are  going  to  take  your  picture  ffom 
the  best  possible  point  of  view  either  for  pictuiesque  effect  or  the  showing  of 
some  particular  part  you  desire  to  emphasise.  Use  every  care  to  prevent  your 
plate  from  “fogging”  or  your  camera  from  vibrating  whilst  a  negative  is 
being  exposed,  get  into  a  fixed  habit  of  noting  which  plate  was  last  exposed 
so  as  to  avoid  confusion,  and  the  taking  of  one  pretty  picture  on  the  top  of 
another,  exercise  great  care  in  charging  and  recharging  your  slides  and 
developing  your  plates,  pains,  patience,  and  cleanliness  pay,  especially  in 
developing  and  washing  a  negative.  When  out  on  a  long  day’s  work,  I  have 
a  changing  bag,  which  I  am  most  particular  to  have  carefully  adjusted  about 
the  sleeves  and  face  so  as  to  avoid  any  chance  of  spoiling  negatives  and  thus 
ruining  pictures  or  the  chances  of  making  them.  My  brother,  who  is  as 
Thorough  as  a  Teuton  and  as  enterprising  as  a  Yankee,  always  seconds  me 
admirably  in  the  exercise  of  care  and  completeness,  and  sometimes  on  a  very 
bright  sunny  day  I  may  be  seen  just  stirring  under  a  heap  of  garments,  whilst 
he  stands  quietly  by  almost  denuded  of  clothing.  In  photographing  nests  in 
.grass,  rushes,  reeds,  or  low  bushes  when  there  is  the  faintest  suggestion  of  a 
breeze  blowing,  my  brother  and  I  hold  our  jackets  (sometimes  top  coats)  so 
as  to  prevent  the  wind  from  shaking  the  foliage.  We  made  ourselves  a  screen 
of  green  baize,  with  a  sharp-pointed  post  at  either  end  for  running  into  the 


ground,  but  this  we  discovered  to  add  too  much  to  our  impedimenta  when 
making  long  jouruevs,  so  abandoned  it.  When  photographing  a  bird’s  SMt 
in  bright  sunlight,  I  have  generally  got  my  brother  to  shade  the  area  around 
it  by  holding  up  his  jacket  or  a  piece  of  waterproof  cloth  in  which  I  carry  my 
slides.  This  entails  a  rather  longer  exposure  sometimes,  but  prevents  a  nasty 
sheen  (which  is  a  difficult  matter  at  all  times  to  deal  with,  especially  on  highly 
polished  shells)  from  destroying  the  markings  of  the  eggs  where  the  light 
strikes  them.  It  also,  to  my  thinking,  produces  a  softer  and  better  picture, 
although  I  have  obtained  some  astonishing  results  (instance  pochard’s  nest  in 
British  Birds'  Nests)  where  I  have  been  unable  to  shade  the  object  under 
treatment.  I  have  now  obtained  “a  screen,”  at  the  urgent  request  of  friends 
who  swear  by  it,  but  I  have  not  yet  had  sufficient  experience  with  it  to 
warrant  me  in  saying  anything  about  its  advantages  or  disadvantages.  In 
dealing  with  nests  situated  in  high  hedges,  my  brother  generally  borrows  a 
cart  (a  tumbril  is  far  better  than  a  spring  cart  for  the  purpose)  from  the 
nearest  farmhouse,  and  backs  it  into  the  hedge-row.  I  get  inside,  and  whilst 
he  holds  the  shafts  I  make  a  photograph.  The  nests  of  the  heage-upurow, 
greenfinfch,  and  blackbird  appearing  in  my  brother’s  book  were  all  photo¬ 
graphed  in  this  way.  In  obtaining  negatives  of  the  nests  of  tree-builders 
such  as  the  sparrow-hawk,  carrion-crow,  ring-dove,  and  others,  I  have  climbed 
the  tree  in  which  they  were  situated,  or  another  close  by,  and  dropped  the 
end  of  a  long  rope  which  I  have  taken  up  with  me  to  my  brother  below.  He 
has  then  attached  the  camera,  and  I  have  hauled  it  up  hand  over  hand.  This 
is  an  operation  which  needs  considerable  care,  as  the  slightest  swing  or  twist 
will  often  dash  the  apparatus  heavily  against  some  branch.  When  I  have 
secured  the  camera,  I  lash  the  legs  of  the  tripod  to  the  nearest  branches  and 
commence  to  focus.  It  is  generally  a  very  difficult  matter  to  arrange  things 
satisfactorily  for  this  sort  of  work,  and  I  would  earnestly  advise  beginners, 
who  are  not  good  gymnasts  and  have  not  steady  heads  on  their  shoulders,  to 
exercise  a  great  deal  of  care.  I  am,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  trained  gymnast 
with  some  ballooning  experience,  and  feel  just  as  much  at  home,  photo¬ 
graphing  on  the  end  of  a  rope  with  two  hundred  feet  of  “thin  air”  between 
me  and  the  sea  below,  as  I  do  standing  on  a  garden  path,  but  all  the  same  I 
know  the  dangers  of  the  work  and  appreciate  them.  Without  any  intention 
of  in  the  least  boasting  about  my  own  feats,  1  may  mention  that  only  the 
other  day  my  brother  and  I  affixed  a  ladder  nineteen  feet  long  on  the  topmost 
branches  of  a  tree  at  least  fifty  feet  in  height.  This  was  done  in  order  to  get 
a  good  look  into  a  carrion-crow’s  nest,  which  is  a  very  deep  one,  and  obtain  a 
picture  with  the  eggs  showing  in  it.  As  the  branches  to  which  the  ladder 
had  to  be  lashed  were  near  the  top  of  the  tree,  they  were  not  very  thick  or 
strong.  This  necessitated  the  position  of  the  ladder  being  absolutely 
perpendicular,  as  any  angle  would  have  caused  such  a  leverage  on  it  as  to 
instantly  snap  the  branches.  After  an  hour  or  two  we  fixed  the  ladder  up, 
and  ascended  and  lashed  the  legs  of  my  tripod  thereto.  Whilst  focussing  and 
preparing  to  take  a  photograph,  I  had  a  hand  occupied  on  each  side  of  the 
ladder,  and,  to  prevent  myself  from  falling  backwards  over,  I  was  obliged  to 
literally  hold  on  by  my  teeth  to  one  of  the  rungs.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
time  occupied  in  obtaining  these  difficult-to-come-at  pictures,  I  may  mention 
that  the  procuring  of  the  above  photograph  cost  us  a  full  half  day. — 
C.  Kearton  in  Photographic  Scraps. 


Jttmtngd  of  Jboctetfeg. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 


July. 

Name  of  Bociety. 

20  . . 

20 . 

21 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  .. 

21 . 

21.... . 

21 . 

22 . 

25 . 

25.. . 

25..... . 

Subject. 


( Intensification,  Reduction,  and  Imf.ro re- 
\  merit  of  Negatioes  P  R.  Salmon 
Bromide  Payer.  8.  E.  Wall. 

Excursion:  Dovedale.  Leader,  J.  H. 
Pickard. 

Ordinary  Meeting. 

Printing  Dodges  and  Working  up  Nega¬ 
tives. 

Fixing  and  Washing.  E  J.  Wall. 
Halation,  its  Cause  and  Cure, 
j  Excursion:  South  Norwood,  Addington, 
1  and  Bromley. 

Excursion:  Horley.  Leader,  A.  Roods. 
Cycle  Run. 

Excursion:  St.  Albans.  Leader,  A.  E. 
Allen. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
July  9, — Mr.  H.  C.  Rapson  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Edwin  Banks  was  nominated  for  membership. 

Dark-room  Illumination. 

Mr.  Beckett  thought  it  was  a  very  common  habit  with  photographers  to 
wTork  with  too  little  light. 

Mr.  Henderson  believed  the  time  not  far  distant  when  they  would  find  out 
what  actinism  really  was,  and  how  to  counteract  it,  and  that  they  would  be 
able  to  manipulate  in  a  light  very  nearly  as  good  as  that  of  day.  He  recalled 
a  competition  he  had  instituted  years  ago  for  the  discovery  of  a  light  that 
would  have  no  effect  on  a  certain  plate  in  a  given  time  which  he  fixed,  but 
which,  unfortunately,  elicited  no  response  at  the  time,  although,  some  time 
after  its  withdrawal,  a  method  was  submitted  to  him  which  consisted  in  perfo¬ 
rating  a  doubled  piece  of  card  with  pinholes,  aud  then  partially  opening  out 
the  same,  resulting  in  a  sort  of  diff  used  light,  which  was  said  to  be  quite  safe. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  was  in  the  habit  of  using  a  gas  burner  outside  a 
window,  constructed  of  a  sheet  of  ground  glass  backed  up  with  a  brownish- 
orange  glass,  and  one  thickness  of  canary  medium,  which  answered  admirably. 
For  orthochromatic  work  he  had  an  extra  ruby  glass,  but  only  used  this 
extreme  cases. 
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Mr,  Henderson  pointed  out  that  different  samples  of  canary  medium  varied 
in  quality.  The  original,  which  was  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  worked 
exceedingly  well. 

Mr.  Bullen  said  it  could  be  got  in  any  quantity  at  Marion’s,  and  thought 
very  few  plate-makers  were  without  it ;  in  fact,  the  only  time  that  bare  glass 
was  used  was  in  examining  the  plates  for  spots  and  dust. 

Mr.  Bayston  used  an  ordinary  oil  lamp  provided  with  one  thickness  each  of 
yellow  glass  and  commercial  orange  paper.  He  found  that  plates  exposed  to 
this  light  for  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  minutes  at  twelve  inches  distance  fogged  in 
every  case,  while,  when  exposed  to  a  candle  shaded  by  a  piece  of  opaque 
material  to  prevent  the  direct  rays  from  falling  on  the  plate,  and,  at  a  distance 
of  fifteen  feet,  very  little,  if  any,  effect  could  be  found.  With  the  former 
light,  however,  in  developing,  no  ill  effect  was  experienced. 

Mr.  Teape’s  experiments,  which  he  had  made  very  severe,  pointed  to 
Christia  medium  as  the  best  substance  for  illumination  he  had  tried,  one 
thickness  being  superior  to  several  of  others. 

The  Chairman  had  had  a  contrary  experience,  an  ordinary  plate  fogging 
very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Welford  thought  the  fact  was  overlooked  that  none  of  these  media 
would  stand  a  very  extended  exposure  to  sunlight  without  bleaching.  He 
contended  that  the  size  of  the  window  did  not  matter.  With  a  larger  window 
no  more  light  fell  upon  the  plate,  but  one  could  see  better  round  the  room, 
and  so  supposed  the  light  stronger. 

The  Hon.  Secrrtarv  differed.  With  daylight  the  size  of  the  window  is 
■certainly  a  factor,  and  one  should  regulate  the  distance  of  the  sink  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Mr.  Beckett  would  like  to  know  the  definition  of  a  safe  light.  Seeing  that 
all  light  fogged  plates,  a  window  with  one  foot  of  area  would  be  safer  than  one 
of  sixteen  feet.  As  to  whether  artificial  illumination  or  daylight  should  be 
used,  he  would  never  use  the  latter  again  for  developing  by.  The  former  was 
much  more  manageable  and  more  constant. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

JotiT  8, — Mr.  R.  P.  Drage  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Gotz  made  his  report  of  the  result  of  the  Club's  first  summer  outing. 
He  said  that  he  had  no  cause  to  regret  the  trouble  which  he  and  his  coadjutor 
{Mr.  Stretton)  had  taken  in  connexion  with  the  outing.  Although  the 
numbers  present  were  not  large,  the  company  thoroughly  enjoyed  them¬ 
selves— they  had  a  jolly  time  and  splendid  weather.  They  were  specially 
indebted  to  Mr.  Stretton  for  the  use  of  his  boat.  The  feeding  arrangements 
turned  out  satisfactory,  and  the  trip  generally  was  a  success.  He  passed 
round  a  group  of  the  excursionists.  Another  year  Mr.  Gotz  hoped  that  a 
larger  percentage  of  ladies  would  be  induced  to  attend. 

Mr.  Welford — as  one  of  the  party — recognised  the  strenuous  efforts  which 
the  organizers  of  the  excursion  had  made.  He  moved  that  they  be  heartily 
thanked,  and  Mr.  Foxlee  having  seconded  the  proposition,  and  added  a  word 
or  two  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gotz’s  idea  that  ladies  should  be  specially  invited  to 
attend  on  future  occasions  of  the  sort,  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  welcomed  Mr.  Tagliaferro  to  England  and  the  Photographic 
Club. 

Mr.  Wallis  handed  in  a  sketch  illustrating  a  new  view-finder  which  he  had 
seen.  This  device — which  was  recognised  by  several  of  the  members  present 
— was  of  the  same  type  as  the  Hey  wood  tinder,  viz.,  a  metal  frame  and  a 
sighting  point.  It  was  stated  that,  although  useful  for  a  fixed  camera,  it  was 
not  witnout  objections  from  the  hand  camerist’s  point  of  view. 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club. — July  7,  the  chair  being  occupied 
by  the  President  (Mr.  J.  W.  Coade). — Alterations  in  the  rule  relating  to  the 
election  of  officers  at  the  annual  general  meeting  in  January  were  considered 
and  agreed  to,  and  a  special  committee  elected  to  arrange  details  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  Exhibition,  which  will  be  held  early  in  October  next,  and  will  include 
both  open  and  members’  classes,  silver  and  bronze  medals  being  awarded  to 
successful  competitors  in  each  class. 

A  members'  excursion  to  Perivale  and  Greenford  took  place  on  Saturday, 
June  27.  The  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  might  be  desired,  but  the 
ramble  was  a  most  enjoyable  and  successful  one,  a  result  largely  due  to  Mr. 
R.  Whiting,  of  the  Ealing  Photographic  Society,  who  kindly  acted  as 
conductor. 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — The  award  of  Mr.  John  A.  Hodges,  F.R.P.S  , 
who  was  appointed  to  j  udge  the  lantern  slides  sent  in  competition  for  three 
prizes  offered  by  the  Croydon  Camera  Club  to  its  members,  has  just  been 
published.  Forty-five  entries  were  forthcoming  in  two  classes.  No  com¬ 
petitor  was,  however,  allowed  to  take  more  ttian  one  prize.  In  Class  A 
(architecture)  the  prize  (half-a-guinea)  went  to  Mr.  Hector  Maclean  for  a 
“clean,”  forcible  view  of  the  half-ruined  remains  of  St.  Thomas’s  Church, 
Winchelsea.  In  Class  B  (any  subject  other  than  architecture)  the  first  prize 
(half-a-guinea)  was  given  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Isaac  for  a  clever  and  striking  com¬ 
position  of  river,  trees,  and  clouds,  entitled  A  Stormy  Evening ;  it  is  the 
least  hackneyed  of  the  landscapes  submitted.  Second  prize  (5s. )  fell  to  Mr. 
H.  E.  Holland  for  an  admirable  scene  on  the  River  Teign,  near  Chagford.  In 
this  the  colour  and  general  technique  are  most  praiseworthy,  also  to  be  greatly 
commended  is  the  placid  beauty  ot  its  subject. 

Croydon  Microscopical  and  Natural  History  Club  (Photographic 
Section). — On  Saturday  a  party  of  fifteen  visited  the  remains  of  the  old 
Roman  villa  at  Darenth,  Kent.  This  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the 
Farringdon-road  Station  (L.C.  D.R),  and  is  close  by  the  old  Roman  road  con¬ 
necting  Rochester  and  London.  The  excavation  was  first  commenced  in  1894, 
after  a  burial  of  probably  1500  years,  although  the  site  is  marked  on  old 
ordnance  maps.  Crossing  the  field  close  to  the  station,  the  party  proceeded  by 
the  high  road  as  far  as  the  mill  pond  through  which  the  river  Parent  flow's. 
Here  several  interesting  botanical  specimens  were  obtained  by  menus  of  wading 
by  an  adventurous  and  enthusiastic  member  of  the  party.  Among  the  plants 
found  was  the  flowering  rush,  by  no  means  a  common  plant.  The  path  then 
skirted  the  banks  of  the  river  until  the  villa  was  reached.  The  remains  are 


the  most  extensive  yet  discovered  in  England,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
villa  was  the  residence  of  a  high  military  officer  of  the  Roman  army  of  occu¬ 
pation.  From  east  to  west  is  an  unbroken  line  of  rooms  and  other  enclosed 
places  extending  for  450  feet.  In  front  of  those  to  the  south  is  a  corridor  of 
the  same  length.  Beyond  the  corridor  are  two  courts,  ninety-two  and  ninety- 
one  feet  long,  and  seventy-eight  feet  wide  respectively.  Along  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  these  courts  a  series  of  rooms  extends  for  some  distance.  The 
centre  of  the  house  was  occupied  by  the  cold  rooms  for  summer  use.  Three 
of  these  are  paved  with  red  tesserae,  the  remainder  with  concrete  and 
tiles.  Some  of  the  walls  are  adorned  with  distemper  painting,  but  the 
colours  have  now  almost  disappeared.  The  winter  rooms  are  at  the  south¬ 
east  corner,  and  the  floors  of  the  heated  chambers  were  suspended  in  various 
ways.  One  was  laid  on  piles  of  flat  tiles,  two  others  were  supported 
on  flue  tiles,  and  a  fourth  on  blocks  of  chalk  in  rows  about  six  inches 
apart.  Flue  pipes  still  remain  in  the  walls.  The  doorways  of  one  or  two  of 
the  rooms  had  been  blocked  in  Saxon  times  with  herring-bone  work.  The 
baths  are  situated  at  the  west  of  the  summer  rooms,  the  largest  being  forty 
feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide,  and  the  walls  are  still  four  feet  high.  This  was 
reached  by  four  steps  plastered  and  rounded  at  the  edges,  but  at  some  time 
during  the  Roman  occupation  a  wall  had  been  built  across  it  Two  small 
baths,  about  seven  feet  square,  connected  with  rooms  probably  used  for  dress¬ 
ing,  adjoin.  There  are  several  tanks  at  the  north  angle,  originally  fitted  with 
leaden  pipes,  a  portion  of  one  still  remaining.  These  communicate  with  a. 
water  channel  discharging  into  a  drain.  At  the  southern  and  western  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  courtyard  are  the  remains  of  stables  and  outhouses,  the  walls 
of  which  appear  to  extend  into  the  field  beyond.  To  prevent  inundations,  a 
wall,  340  feet  in  length,  had  been  erected  between  the  river  and  the  courts. 
The  foundations  of  the  villa  are  now  from  four  to  five  feet  below  the  surface. 
Numerous  antiquities  have  been  found,  such  as  coins,  ornaments,  knives, 
fragments  of  pottery  and  glass,  and  bones  of  various  animals.  The  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  small  temple  have  also  been  discovered  close  by.  From  the  fact 
that  the  walls  of  the  adjacent  church  at  Darenth  contain  many  Roman  tiles,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  materials  from  the  ruins  of  the  villa  were  u.-ed  in  the 
construction  of  this  edifice.  Successful  photographs,  showing  the  hypocausts 
and  other  special  portions  of  the  villa,  also  a  general  view  of  the  entire  remains 
of  the  villa  as  now  seen,  were  obtained  by  Messrs.  Sparrow,  Page,  and 
Baldock. 

Dulwich  Fhoto'gra-Phic  Society. — The  members  of  this  Society,  on  the  27th 
ult.,  visited  Childwick  Bury,  St.  Albans,  the  residence  of  Sir  J.  Blundell 
Maple,  M.  P.,  by  his  kind  invitation.  Some  good  pictures  of  the  house  and 
grounds  were  secured,  after  which  the  party  were  entertained  to  tea  The 
Society  is  now  arranging  a  steam  launch  trip  up  river. 

Ashton-under-Lyne  Photographic  Society.— On  Saturday  the  Ashton 
amateur  photographers  and  a  lew  iriends,  to  tne  aggregate  number  of  forty- 
five,  went  on  a  day  excursion  to  the  ancient  city  of  Lichneld  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  views  of  its  beautiful  Cathedral.  The  party  lei t  Oidham-road  Station, 
Ashton,  at  8.10  a.m.,  and  included,  amoDgst  others,  Dr.  A.  Hamilton  (Pre¬ 
sident),  Mr.  J.  W.  Ken  worthy  (who  acted  as  leader),  Mijor  R.  Bradley,  Rev. 
J.  M.  Craven,  Messrs.  T.  Glazebrook,  E.  Hampson,  J.  Morris,  W.  Morris,  S. 
Woolley,  S.  Sharp,  T.  F.  Kershaw.  J.  Shaw,  W.  H.  George,  E.  Beltield,  W. 
Duckworth,  J.  Greenhalgh,  J.  H.  Lawton,  W.  Marsland,  W.  M.  Hyslop,  H. 
Hurst,  J.  Jones,  J.  K.  Greenhalgh,  J.  Taylor,  J.  Urmson,  W.  Leigh,  J. 
Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Moores,  and  Mr.  R.  T.  Marsland  (Secretary).  Lichfield 
was  reached  two  hours  before  mid-day,  and  the  party  at  once  proceeded,  some 
in  conveyances  and  others  on  foot,  to  the  one  attrastion  of  the  city.  In 
traversing  the  mile  and  a  half  or  so  from  the  station  to  the  Cathedral,  one 
got  the  impression  that  life  moved  slowly  in  the  city,  and  this  impression  re¬ 
ceived  ample  confirmation — in  the  case,  at  least,  of  five  unfortunate  individuals 
— before  the  day  was  over.  On  arriving  at  the  scene  of  operations,  no  time 
was  lost  in  fixing  the  tripods  and  adjusting  the  lenses  to  the  proper  focus  for 
taking  exterior  views  of  the  building,  the  morning  light  being  deemed  the  best 
for  this.  While  the  photographers  were  busy  with  their  cameras,  the  rest  of 
the  party  went  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  The  Cathedral  itself  is  an  imposing 
structuie,  dating  far  back  into  the  misty  past.  Outside,  the  most  striking 
portion  is  the  west  front,  in  which  there  are  three  entrances.  The  doors 
are  partially  covered  with  old  ironwork,  the  arches  are  so  richly  sculptured  as 
to  present  quite  a  mass  of  foliage  and  figures,  and,  studded  all  over  the  ex¬ 
tensive  front,  are  other  figures  in  bas-relief,  representing  the  genealogy  ot 
Christ  and  of  ancient  kings  and  princesses,  who  have  encouraged  the  growth 
of  Christianity.  Entering  by  one  of  these  doorways,  the  steps  of  which  are 
worn  low  by  the  incessant  tramp  of  feet,  what  a  change  there  was — what  a 
contrast  !  Outside  was  the  glare  of  a  hot  sun,  and  the  animation  occasioned 
by  the  fresh  arrival  of  visitors  :  within,  the  atmosphere  was  deliciously  cool, 
and  the  vast  interior  productive  of  restful  calm.  Dim  shadows  lingered  amid 
the  clustering  pillars  and  away  up  into  the  lofty  arches,  and  in  deep  recesses, 
where  the  eye  tried  in  vain  to  separate  formless  oojects  from  the  surrounding 
gloom.  One  admired  the  amazing  height  and  girth  of  the  numerous  ornate 
columns,  wrought  by  cunDing  hands  in  a  long- vanished  pas; ;  the  soft  lights 
and  shades  were  restful  to  the  eye,  and  the  solemn  silence,  disturbed  only  by 
the  casual  footsteps  of  visitors  flitting  hither  and  thither,  as  soothing  to  the 
spirit.  Presently  music,  soft  and  sweet  from  the  choristers  chanting  the 
psalms  for  the  day,  laiutly  broke  the  impressive  stillness,  and  the  music  rose 
and  fell  in  undulating  cadences  as  one  wandered  to  the  extremities  of  the 
transepts,  or  in  and  out  among  the  effigies — the  mute  monuments  of  departed 
greatness.  At  4.20  the  members  and  friends  assembled  near  the  north  door¬ 
way,  and  were  photographed  in  a  group,  and  immediately  afterwards  an 
adjournment  wras  made  to  a  neighbouring  hostelry,  which,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  the  five  individuals  before  mentioned,  shall  be  nameless,  where  Mr. 
Kenworthy  generously  provided  them  with  a  splendid  repast.  At  the  close  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  him,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Craven,  seconded  by  Major  Bradley  ;  and,  a  similar  compliment  having  been 
paid  to  the  Secretary'  (Air.  Marslaud)  for  the  excellent  arrangements  he  had 
made  for  the  day,  the  company  betook  themselves  to  brakes,  which  were  in 
waiting  to  convey  them  to  the  station,  and  home  was  reached  shortly  after 
8.30.  The  number  of  plates  exposed  was  3™',  and  the  number  of  cameras 
twenty-one. 
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The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  July  1  aDd 
July  8,  1896 : — 

Lighting. — No.  14,332.  “  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  the  Use  of  Electric 

Light,  Gas,  or  Oil  for  Photographic,  Illuminating,  and  other  purposes.” 
A.  G.  Adamson. 

Automatic  Photographic  Machines. — No.  14,435.  “  improvements  in  and 

relating  to  Coin-freed  Automatic  Photographic  Machines.”  P.  Mushet. 
Screen  Kinetoscopy. — No.  14,443.  “  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Pro¬ 

ducing  Magic-lantern  Pictures  in  Space  and  in  Motion.’  E.  S.  Bruce. 
Magazine  Cameras.— No.  14,503.  “Improvements  in  Magazine  Cameras.” 
J.  J.  Clipsham. 

Sheath.— No.  14,560.  “  A  Sheath  for  Holding  Plates,  Films,  or  Papers  for 

Photographic  or  other  Purposes.”  J.  Airs. 

Developing  Tents. — No.  14,593.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Photo¬ 
graphic  Developing  Tents.”  F.  Beresford. 

Washing  Apparatus.— No.  14,628.  “Improvements  in  Washing  Photo¬ 
graphic  Plates  and  Prints  and  in  Apparatus  therefor.  ”  A.  Lehmann. 
Photographic  Apparatus.— No.  14,734.  “An  Improved  Method  of  Ex¬ 
tending  and  Collapsing  Photographic  and  other  Apparatus.”  A.  C. 
Smith. 

l,ENs.— No.  14,821.  “Improved  Optical  Lens  for  Exhibition  purposes.” 
J.  Walsh. 

“Screen  Kinetoscopy.— No.  14,830.  “A  Camera  for  Taking  Instantaneous 
Photographs  in  Rapid  Succession,  and  for  Exhibiting  the  same.”  J. 
Scotney-George. 

- - — - 
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fug-  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

“  PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  continuation  of  my  last  note,  which  you  kindly  pub¬ 
lished,  I  send  herewith  a  circular  from  the  Continental  firm  in  question, 
md  which  I  readily  obtained  in  the  National  Gallery.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  there  are  some  half-a-dozen  heavily  taxed, 
rented,  and  rated  printsellers  who  have  spent  hundreds  of  pounds  in  the 
reproduction  of  National  pictures,  it  seems  a  strange  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the-  Gallery  officials  that  they  should  permit  the  issue  of  this 
circular  within  the  icalls  of  the  National  institution.  One  of  the  said 
printsellers  informed  me  that  a  lady  entered  his  shop  a  few  days  since  and 
expressed  surprise  on  finding  that  he  sold  Gallery  prints,  she  having  been 
informed  by  a  Gallery  official  that  they  could  only  be  procured  as  per 
circular.  This  statement,  as  made  by  a  reliable  and  respectable  person, 
will  be  confirmed  on  oath  if  necessary.  I  think  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  the  Gallery  authorities  that  such  extended  privileges  to  any  firm, 
much  less  to  a  foreign  one,  is  calculated  to  breed  trouble. — I  am,  yours, 
«&c.,  J.  Lidpy. 

34,  Tnnley-road,  Craven  Park,  N.W. 


SlnStong  to  ©omgiiowlretitg. 


%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  York- street,  Covent  Garden ,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

%*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  ore  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street , 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

Albert  Rudolph  Douglas,  23,  Upper  Dicconson-street,  "Wigan,  Lancashire. — Two 
photographs  of  Royal  Albert  Edward  Infirmary,  Wigan,  Lancashire.  Size,  15x12 
inches. 


F.  Bird  (Kingstown). — Letters  returned.  Please  send  your  address. 
Cinematograph. — W.  H.  writes:  “Could  you  kindly  inform  me  where  I 
could  get  information  about  the  Lumiere  cinematograph — the  price, 
how  to  expose,  print,  and  develop  the  films,”  &c.  ? — Write  to  Messrs. 
Lumiere,  Polytechnic  Institution,  Regent-street. 

Transparencies. — A.  E.  Collings.  Any  ordinary  water  colours  of  a  trans¬ 
parent  character,  such  as  are  used  for  lantern  slides.  Messrs. 
Barnard  &  Son,  and  other  artists’  colourmen.  we  believe,  supply 
colours  specially  for  lantern-slide  colouring. 


Hand  Camera.— P.  0.  Mallet.  The  trouble  is  due  to  light  getting  into  1 In- 
camera.  As  the  fog  is  always  at  the  same  corner  of  tbe  plate,  then- 
should  he  no  difficulty  in  localising  the  defect  and  remedying  it. 

Value  of  Goodwill. — S.  J.  and  Provincial.  It  is  quite  out  of  mi: 
province  to  value  photographic  businesses  ;  and,  even  .if  it  were,  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  do  so  on  the  data  supplied  by  either 
correspondent.  Read  article  on  the  subject  on  another  page. 

Dark  Slidbs.— S.  J.  If  a  very  sensitive  plate  be  left  in  a  dark  slide  fully 
exposed  to  a  strong  light  for  a  time,  it  will  be  fogged,  and  even  show  tin- 
grain  of  the  wood  and  the  form  of  the  panels.  No  careful  operate: 
leaves  his  slides  so  exposed,  as  he  knows  what  would  be  the  result. 
Use  more  care  in  future. 

Enamelling  Prints.— Enamel  asks  :  “Can  you  inform  me  as  to  the  best 
method  of  enamelling  albumenised  silver  prints  — Space  is  too  limit, 
in  this  column  to  give  the  working  details.  Several  articles  on  the 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  Almanac  for  the  current  and  past  year. 
Refer  to  these  ;  they  give  full  working  instructions. 

Mountant. — W.  Wilson.  Dextrine — that  is,  dextrine  as  found  in  commerce 
—is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a  mountant  for  photographs,  because  it 
is  almost  invariably  acid,  and  in  this  state  might  have  a  pernicious 
action  on  the  picture.  If  the  dextrine  were  pure,  and  free  from  acid, 
we  see  no  objection  to  its  use,  and  it  would  be  a  convenient  mountant. 

Albumenised  Taper.— R.  Ovenden.  There  is  no  very  great  difficulty  in 
albumenising  paper,  though  it  requires  some  practice  before  proficiency 
is  attained.  As  you  only  consume  a  ream  or  two  a  year,  we  can  assure 
you  that  it  would  be  false  economy  to  albumenise  your  own.  You 
can  purchase  it  cheaper  and  better  than  that  you  would  be  likely  to 
produce,  if  you  have  had  no  experience  in  the  work. 

Sensitising  Paper. — Sensitiskr  writes:  “I  have  some  Double  albumenised 
paper  (cross  swords)  brand,  which  I  want  to  sensitise  ;  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  give  me  instructions  for  same  I  have  an  argentometer 
and  some  nitrate  of  silver  by  me.” — Make  up  a  solution  ot  nitrate  of 
silver,  fifty  to  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water  ;  place  in  a  dish,  and 
float  the  paper  on  it  for  two  to  three  minutes,  and  dry. 

Opalines  Peeling  off.— F.  W.  R.  says  :  “  I  have  done  a  quantity  of 
opalines  lately  with  P.O.P.,  and,  although  I  do  not  harden  the  prints 
with  alum,  I  find  the  greater  quantity  of  them  leaving  the  glass  at  the 
edges;  and,  as  you  caunot  use  the  hot  gelatine,  could  you  advise  me  it: 
any  way  ?” — Coat  the  glass  with  a  solution  of  gelatine,  and  let  it 
thoroughly  set.  Then  squeegee  the  print  down  upon  that,  instead  of  ol 
the  bare  glass. 

Photographic  Paper. — T.  Coombs  writes  :  “Is  there  no  cheaper  paper  than 
the  Saxe  and  the  Rives  that  will  do  as  well  for  albumenising  and  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes  generally '!  The  price  of  these  papers  is  simply  ex¬ 
tortionate  as  compared  with  the  very  best  writing  papers.” — We  know 
of  no  paper  that  answers  so  well.  The  manufacture  of  all  the  photo¬ 
graphic  paper  used  throughout  the  world  is  confined  to  two,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  three,  firms  on  the  Continent.  They  have  the  business  entirely  in 
their  own  hands. 

Lenses. — Captain  Woolley  writes:  “I  have  hitherto  worked  with  a  half¬ 
plate  Ross’s  rapid  symmetrical,  but  am  now  desirous  of  getting  a  whole- 
plate  lens  for  a  new  camera,  and  after  reading  your  remarks  in  this 
year’s  Almanac,  never  having  used  an  anastigmat  myself,  I  am  still 
undecided  whether  to  have  a  rapid  symmetrical  or  a  Zeiss,  Series  IIa 
which  Ross  says  would  suit  me,  as  I  like  a  long  focus.  Is  it  only  a 
matter  of  rapidity  that  constitutes  the  principal  advantage  of  the 
Zeiss  ?  ” — In  reply  :  The  anastigmats  have  the  advantage  over  the  older 
forms  in  freedom  from  astigmatism,  while  they  give  a  flatter  field  and 
are  more  rapid. 

Sale  op  Business. — Victim  writes:  “I  can  sympathise  with  your  corre¬ 
spondent  ‘  Sold,’  replied  to  a  fortnight  ago.  I,  too,  have  been  sold  in 
the  purchase  of  a  business,  for  which  I  paid  a  good  price.  I  have  beer, 
in  it  now  nine  months,  and  I  find  that  the  takings  are  not  more  than 
half  what  they  were  represented  as  being  for  tbe  corresponding  months 
of  the  two  previous  years.  In  fact,  there  are  no  profits  at  all  after  the 
expenses  are  paid.  Surely,  there  ought  to  be  some  remedy  for  this 
kind  of  thing?” — There  is,  if  there  has  been  a  fraudulent  misstatement 
as  to  the  amount  of  business  that  was  done.  If  that  can  be  proved, 
the  law  will  give  ample  redress. 

Fading  Prints. — W.  G.  H.  The  prints  are  certainly  in  a  sorry  plight,  con¬ 
sidering  they  are  only  a  couple  of  months  old.  They  are  on  board  of  a 
much  commoner  quality  than  is  usually  employed  by  professional 
mounters.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  mounts  are  the  cause 
of  the  fading,  because  some  common  board  is  occasionally  more  inert 
on  photographs  than  is  some  of  the  more  expensive  kinds.  The 
only  way  to  arrive  at  the  cause  of  the  fading  is  by  a  thorough  chemical 
examination.  A  noteworthy  feature  in  the  case  is  that  several  of  the 
prints  have  the  imprint  upon  them  of  a  foot  rule.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  at  what  stage  of  the  work  this  was  used,  what  for, 
and  of  what  material  it  is  composed  ? 

Faulty  Dark  Slides. — C.  Wright  writes  :  “  I  enclose  a  print  from  each  of 
two  negatives,  in  which  you  will  see  that  they  are  fogged  through  the 
light  getting  through  the  wood  of  the  shutters.  You  will  see  distinctly 
the  shape  of  the  panels,  but  no  trace  of  fog  where  the  flexible  material 
of  the  hinge  is.  The  plates  were  exposed  in  very  bright  sunlight,  but 
the  slide  was  not  exposed  to  it  more  than  could  be  helped.  The 
shutters,  when  examined  by  direct  sunlight,  seem  perfectly  opaque. 
Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  case  before  ?”— Yes,  more  than  ouce.  The 
shutters  of  some  dark  slides  are  much  too  thin  for  some  of  the  very 
rapid  plates  now  made  if  they  are  exposed  for  long  to  a  bright  summer 
light.  Thicker  wood  means  greater  weight,  and  that  many  object  to. 
The  only  thing  we  can  suggest  is  to  reblack  the  inside  of  the  shutters, 
and  protect  the  slides  as  much  as  possible  from  light  when  in  use. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Mr.  J.  HowletT;  of  East  Dulwich,  writes  to  us  with  regard  to 
■a  couple  of  Answers  to  Correspondents,  in  our  last  issue,  on 
the  subject  of  defective  dark  slides,  that  he  was  formerly 
troubled  in  the  same  direction,  until  he  adopted  a  simple 
■expedient  that  has  proved  a  perfect  remedy.  Having 
frequently  noticed,  when  working  in  the  open  air,  in  a  strong 
light,  that  his  plates  were  more  or  less  fogged  or  veiled, 
■except  where  the  cloth  hinge  of  the  shutter  crossed  the  plate, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  stated  in  our  Answer,  that  the 
wood  shutters  were  not  sufficiently  thick  to  afford  adequate 
protection  to  the  plates.  He  sent  the  slides  to  the  maker,  and 
had  the  whole  surface  of  the  shutters  covered  with  the  black 
<cloth  or  drill,  instead  of  merely  a  strip  to  form  the  hinges,  and 
since  that  has  never  had  a  fogged  plate  ;  which  reminds  us 
that,  some  few  years  back,  we  saw  a  set  of  slides  made  by  an 
amateur,  the  shutters  of  which,  for  portability’s  sake,  were 
construoced  of  such  thin  wood  that,  in  its  unblacked  and 
unprotected  condition,  it  was  quite  translucent  in  a  fairly 
strong  light.  But,  for  the  double  purpose  of  giving  strength 
and  opacity,  the  inner  sides  of  the  shutters  were  covered  with 
«tout  black  jean,  the  pores  of  the  wood  being  first  filled  up  by 


rubbing  in  lamp-black  mixed  with  tbiu  glue,  the  result  being 
that  the  slides  were  perfectly  light-tight.  The  remedy  is  for 
leaky  shutters  seems  a  simple  one  that  might  be  taken  notice 
of  by  camera,  manufacturers. 

-*  *  * 

i  The  same  gentleman  also  sends  us  what  he  terms  a 
1‘  wnnkle  ”  in  connexion  with  sulphite  of  soda,  suggested  by  a 
I  recent  allusion  to  the  anhydrous  salt.  He  says,  and  we  fully 
!  agree  with  him,  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  stuff  sold  as 
!  sulphite  that  contains  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  that  salt, 
the  crystals,  instead  of  being  large  and  well  formed,  being  sma): 
and  mixed  up  with  dusty  powder.  On  getting  such  a  sample, 
he  says,  I  sift  out  the  dust  and  proceed  to  make  a  warm 
saturated  solution  of  the  remaining  crystals.  I  then  partly  fill 
[  a  glass  boiling  flask  with  the  crystals,  and  cover  them  with  the 
warm  saturated  solution,  which  is  then  raised  to  the  boiling 
point  by  immersing  the  flask  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water, 
the  contents  being  kept  in  motion  by  a  gentle  swirling  action 
of  the  flask.  When  as  hot  as  it  can  be  got  in  this  manner  the 
liquid,  after  a  final  shake,  is  quickly  poured  off’  into  a  thin  beaker 
glass,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be  milky  or  opaque  from  the 
presence  of  afiue  powder  held  in  suspension,  which  is  supposed, 
to  be  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda.  This  quickly  settles  down, 
and  the  supernatant  liquid  is  poured  back  into  the  flask,  and 
the  boiling  operation  repeated  until  no  more  of  the  anhydrous 
salt  can  be  extracted,  or  uniil  a  sufficiency  has  been  obtained. 
If  allowed  to  cool,  after  boiling,  the  white  powder  will  rtdisSolve, 
hence  the  necessity  for  pouring  off  the  liquid  quickly.  In  this 
manner  I  get  even  from  the  most  suspicious  looking  samples  a 
product  which  in  dissolving  to  saturation  at  normal  temperature 
is  far  nearer  to  the  correct  composition  of  neutral  sulphite  of 
soda  than  the  majority  of  samples  sold  as  such,  as  can  be  proved 
by  the  barium-chloride  test  followed  by  hydrochloric  acid.’ 

*•  *  * 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  simple  method  by  which,  under  un¬ 
favourable  circumstances,  a  tolerably  reliable  solution  of 
sulphite  may  be  obtained.  As  met  with  iu  commerce,  the 
crystals  too  often  consist  almost  wholly  of  sulphate,  but  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  peculiar  property  of  sulphite  i  f  soda 
of  separating,  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  t tie  anhydrous 
condition  from  boiling  solutions,  the  sulphate  is  altogether  got 
rid  of,  and  the  powder  that  is  collected  proves  itself  by  virtue 
of  its  separation  to  be  sulphite.  Another  method  by  which  the 
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sulphite  can  be  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  condition — in 
which  it  is  a  more  stable  substance  than  when  hydrated — is  to 
keep  it  for  some  time  at  a  high  temperature,  though  this,  of 
course,  assumes  a  reliable  sample  of  the  sulphite  to  be  selected 
in  the  first  instance..  If  the  ordinary  hydrated  crystals  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  temperature  of  about  300°  Fahr.  in  an  ordinary 
oven  or  in  a  sand  bath,  they  will  lose  the  whole  of  their  water 
of  crystallisation,  and  become  compact  and  glassy  in  character, 
and  in  this  state  resist  oxidation  far  better.  If  a  demand 
arose  for  the  anhydrous  salt,  we  have  little  doubt  it  would  be 
met  by  those  interested. 

*  *  * 

The  most  serious  and  sacred  matters  rarely  escape  ridicule, 
or,  at  least,  travesty,  and  science  generally,  and  photography 
in  particular,  are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule;  but,  where  the 
fun  is  good-natured  and  harmless,  one  cannot  very  well  com¬ 
plain  of  it,  as  was  the  case  with  one  of  Albert  Smith’s  lectures 
many  years  ago.  In  this  he  happily  hit  off  the  capabilities  of 
the  photographic  lens  in  the  way  of  distortion  in  a  Photo¬ 
graph  of  the  Artist  by  Himself  which  consisted  of  a  gigantic 
hand.  The  explanation  given  was  that,  having  to  uncap  the 
lens  himself,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  anything  but  his 
hand  was  visible.  Equally  good  was  the  View  of  Strcisburg 
Cathedral  by  Night ,  a  mere  daub  of  black,  and  the  spectator 
who  complained  that  he  could  not  see  the  cathedral  was  met 
by  the  inquiry  as  to  how  he  expected  to  see  it  in  the  darh. 

*  *  * 

Now  the  Rontgen  rays  have  come  in  for  their  share.  A 
short  time  back,  at  a  private  garden  party  where  various 
amusements  were  introduced,  a  small  tent  was  noticeable, 
with  an  announcement  something  to  the  following  effect, 

‘  ‘  Come  and  see  the  ’Xtraordinary  Rays  !  These  extra  ordinary 
rays  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ordinary  X  rays,  but  are 
calculated  to  both  educate  and  amuse,  and  the  artistic  nature 
of  their  results  has  been  testified  to,  amongst  others,  by  several 
ordinary  R.A's." 

*■  *  * 

Inside  the  tent  was  a  table  bearing  a  small  glow  lamp 
worked  by  a  battery  to  represent  the  Crookes’  tube,  together 
with  a  lot  of  interesting  but  apparently  useless  apparatus,  so 
far  as  the  performance  was  concerned ;  for,  after  a  brief 
“lecture”  by  one  of  the  “professors”  in  charge,  a  candidate 
came  forward  to  have  his  hand  “  shadowgraphed.”  Laying 
the  hand  on  what  looked  like  an  ordinary  blotting  pad,  it  was 
carefully  covored  with  a  dark  cloth  and  a  thick  book,  upon 
which,  when  all  was  declared  to  be  ready,  the  two  operators 
exerted  such  an  amount  of  pressure  as  to  extort  a  yell  of  pain 
from  the  victim,  who  was  then  quietly  informed  it  was  all 
over.  Then  from  out  the  folds  of  the  blotting  pad  was  pro¬ 
duced  an  admirable  impression  of  the  hand,  the  combined 
result  of  the  heavy  pressure  and  a  sheet  of  “ carbonised "  paper. 
But  the  greatest  success  of  the  afternoon  was  the  reproduction 
of  the  foot  of  one  of  the  gardeners,  which  showed  only  a  series 
of  rows  of  hobnails.  This  was  described  as  “  slightly  under¬ 
exposed,  but  highly  interesting,  as  it  showed  so  clearly  the 
,  superior  transparency  to  these  rays  of  the  iron  nails.” 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  Newman  &  Guardia  of  92,  Shaftesbury-avenue 
write:  “We  have  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  we  have 
turned  our  business  into  a  limited  liability  company.  This, 


however,  has  been  a  purely  private  arrangement,  and  no  shares 
have  been  offered  to  the  public.  The  business  will  continue 
under  our  sole  management,  and  every  instrument  bearing  our 
name  will,  as  before,  be  made  and  tested  under  our  constaut 
personal  supervision.” 

- + - 

</  SILVER  CHROMATE. 

Inasmuch  as  the  silver  salts  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  photo 
graphic  work,  each  one  of  them,  however  apparently  unim¬ 
portant,  possesses  an  interest  for  photographers  altogether 
independent  of  any  practical  use  or  application  it  may  have. 
This  is  the  case  with  regard  to  silver  chromate,  in  connexion 
with  which  some  discussion  has  been  going  on  in  the  Inquirer 
column  during  the  past  week  or  two. 

Chromate  of  silver,  as  such,  has  hitherto  found  no  im¬ 
mediate  application  to  any  photographic  purpose,  although  in¬ 
directly  its  services  have  been  called  in  in  more  than  one 
process,  chromic  acid  acting  as  a  sort  of  useful  go-between  in 
various  reactions  in  which  silver  salts  are  concerned.  The 
well-known  application,  for  instance,  of  bichromate  of  potash 
in  correcting  a  foggy  emulsion  depends  upon  the  action  of  the 
loose  atom  of  chromic  acid  upon  the  particles  of  silver  in  a 
state  of  semi  or  incipient  reduction,  which  constitute  the  fog, 
by  virtue  of  which  they  are  brought  more  freely  within  the 
scope  of  the  free  haloids  present,  to  be  restored  by  them  to  the 
condition  of  normal  haloids  of  silver. 

Some  years  ago  a  method  of  emulsification  was  introduced  by 
a  French  chemist,  based  upon  the  precipitation  of  silver  chro¬ 
mate,  which,  after  washing,  -was  incorporated  with  the  gelatine, 
and  subsequently  converted  into  bromide  of  silver  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  soluble  bromide.  The  raison  d'etre  of  such  a  pro¬ 
cess  is  not  very  palpable  when  we  look  at  the  fact  that  such  an 
emulsion  still  requires  to  undergo  the  process  of  vrashing  be¬ 
fore  it  is  fit  for  use,  and  the  only  advantage  that  we  could  ever 
recognise  as  derivable  from  the  method  was  that,  in  the  days 
when  the  conditions  requisite  in  emulsification  were  less 
thoroughly  understood  than  they  are  now,  this  mode  of  work¬ 
ing  went  far  to  ensure  a  product  that  would  work  clean  and 
free  from  fog. 

As  a  pigment  for  dark-room  windows,  chromate  of  silver  has 
indeed  been  recommended,  and,  if  properly  prepared  and  used, 
no  doubt  fulfils  the  function  successfully  ;  but  even  here  its 
value  has  been  discounted,  wfhile  the  latest  proposed  appli¬ 
cation,  for  the  purpose  of  making  transparencies  of  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  its  pronounced  colour  will  suit,  seems  to  be  chemically 
beyond  attainment,  at  any  rate  in  a  direct  manner,  since  those 
methods  which  are  practicable  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
the  reduced  photographic  image  into  silver  chromate,  produce 
it  for  the  most  part  in  a  soluble,  or  partly  soluble,  condition. 

According  to  Watts'  Dictionary ,  if  metallic  silver  is  acted 
upon  by  strong  solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  acidified 
with  sulphuric  acid,  the  result  is  an  acid  chromate  of  silver, 
corresponding  in  composition  to  the  potassium  salt,  and 
said  to  be  “  partly  ”  soluble  in  water.  Similarly,  the  action  of 
such  a  solution  upon  a  photographic  image  should  produce  the 
same  result,  namely,  should  convert  the  image  into  one  of  red 
chromate  of  silver,  which  on  after  washing  would  partially 
disappear.  To  a  certain  extent  such  is  the  case,  though  the 
colour  of  the  converted  image  is  not  usually  the  rich  red  of 
silver  chromate,  or,  if  it  is,  it  quickly  changes,  leaving  a  sickly, 
yellowish-brown  deposit,  having  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
silver  chromate  as  we  know  it. 
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The  question  of  the  existence  of  two  separate  chromates  of 
silver,  corresponding  to  those  of  potassium,  has  been  more 
than  once  raised,  and  the  description  of  the  acid  chromate 
given  above  does  not  seem  to  argue  very  strongly  in  favour  of 
its  being  a  definite  compound.  A  substance  that  is  “  partly  ” 
soluble  in  water  must,  if  of  definite  composition,  be  very  easily 
decomposed  —  even,  in  fact,  by  contact  with  water,  or  else, 
which  seems  far  more  likely,  it  is  a  mixture  of  two  or  more 
substances.  A  definite  compound  may  be  “  slowly”  soluble  in 
water,  and  totally  soluble  if  sufficient  time  be  allowed ;  but,  if 
a  point  is  reached  at  which  it  ceases  to  dissolve,  it  seem3 
reasonable  to  believe  that  it  is  not  a  definite  compound,  and 
this  is  just  the  position  in  which  the  supposed  acid  salt  stands. 

If  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  precipitated  with  a  solution 
of  neutral  chromate  of  potassium,  a  rich  purple-red  precipitate 
is  formed,  which  is  quickly  washed  free  of  any  excess  of  either 
reagent,  and  then  resists  all  further  action  of  water.  If, 
instead  of  the  neutral  chromate,  the  bichromate  be  employed, 
a  precipitate  is  similarly  formed  ;  but  it  is  of  a  much  brighter 
colour,  with  more  of  a  crimson  or  even  scarlet  tint ;  but  the 
difference  does  not  cease  there.  If  allowed  to  stand  until  the 
precipitate  has  settled,  the  supernatant  liquid  will  be  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  even  though  there  be  no  excess  of  bichromate, 
showing  that  the  precipitate  itself  is  partially  soluble;  and  on 
pouring  this  off,  and  replacing  it  with  fresh  water  for  a  number 
of  times,  each  will  extract  a  gradually  decreasing  quantity  of 
colouring  matter  until,  at.  length,  a  point  is  reached  at  which 
the  supernatant  liquid  remains  colourless.  If  the  coloured 
liquids  be  tested,  they  will  be  found  to  contain  silver,  showing 
that  the  colour  does  not  consist  simply  of  excess  of  bichromate 
of  potash. 

From  which  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  supposed  acid 
chromate  of  silver  does  not  exist  as  a  definite  compound,  or,  if 
it  does,  it  is  decomposed  by  water. 


Fhotofraphy  and  the  School  Board. — It  seems  that  one 
day  last  week  the  London  School  Board  indulged  its  vanity  in  being 
photographed  while  in  session.  As  the  time  was  late  in  the  day, 
and  the  light  was  bad,  the  members  were  enjoined  to  remain  per¬ 
fectly  quiet  while  the  operator  counted  sixty.  Evidently  the  task 
set  them  was  harder  than  the  majority  expected,  because,  when  the 
a  sixty  ”  was  reached,  it  was,  it  is  said,  hailed  with  loud  cheers.  I 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  many  members  of  the  Board  are 
not  altogether  satisfied  with  their  portraits  as  depicted. 


'Vesuvius  Active. —  According  to  a  News  Agency  telegram 
from  Rome,  Vesuvius,  after  being  dormant  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
has  again  awakened,  and  is  in  a  state  of  eruption.  Two  streams  of 
lava  are  descending  the  plain  of  Ginestre,  and  threatening  the  line 
of  the  observatory.  It  is  added  that  there  is  no  immediate  danger. 
So  far,  that  is  satisfactory ;  but,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  an 
observatory  on  a  mountain,  whether  Vesuvius  or  any  other,  is  not 
the  residence  that  many  would  choose.  The  occupants  of  more  than 
one  have  had  narrow  escapes  from  the  elements  at  times. 


Round  the  World  with  Cycle  and  Camera. — Three 
cyclists  started  one  day  last  week  from  St.  Pancras  Church,  accom¬ 
panied,  according  to  a  lay  contemporary,  by  the  “  inevitable 
camera”  and  the  minimum  of  personal  luggage,  for  a  cycling  trip 
round  the  world.  It  is  added  that,  if  all  goes  well,  the  tourists  will 
be  hack  again  in  England  in  a  couple  of  years’  time.  A  good  many 
photographers  will  naturally  he  speculating  as  to  the  number  of 
plates,  or  films  these  travellers  will  carry  with  them  on  their  cycles 
as  a  two  years’  supply,  in  addition  to  their  personal  luggage.  If  they 


take  the  whole  with  them  on  their  machines,  the  supply,  one  would 
surmise,  is  very  limited  for  a  “  round-the-world  tour  which  js  'j© 
occupy  a  couple  of  years. 


A  Bittle-imown  Picture  Gallery.  —  It  may  not  be 

generally  known  to  many  of  our  readers  that  it  is  the  custom  with 
Royal  Academicians,  on  their  election  to  membership,  to  present  one 
of  their  works  to  the  Academy,  usually  one  of  those  shown  at  the 
last  or  current  Exhibition.  It  may  be  imagined  that  every  artist 
wishes  to  present  one  of  his  best  works,  so  the  collection,  though 
not  large,  contains  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  present  and 
past  Academicians’  pictures.  This  collection  is  deposited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  Burlington  Hous»,  and  is  known  as  the  Diploma 
Gallery.  It  is  open  free  to  the  public  on  week  days.  We  allude  to 
this  interesting  Gallery  because  it  does  not  figure  in  most  of  the 
usual  lists  of  the  picture  galleries  of  London. 


Raiding  the  North  Pole.— If  the  Pole  is  not  reached,  it  is 
certainlv  not  from  a  lack  of  expeditions.  There  are  the  Nansen, 
Jackson- Harmsworth,  Andree  (balloon),  Peary,  all  now  well  on  me 
way.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  other  arctic  expeditions  Sir 
Martin  Conwaj’s  and  the  Swedish  Geer-Knorring,  &c.  -  In  all  cf 
these  photography  is  said  to  be  a  prominent  feature ;  so  it  was  to 
have  been  in  most  previous  ones,  though  very  little  has  been  seen  of 
the  results.  Although  the  attempts  to  reach  the  Pole  have  ended 
in  failure,  still  one  would  have  expected  some  photographs  of  the 
parts  visited,  or  objects  met  with,  to  have  been  forthcoming.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  expeditions  now  on  the  way  will  r»e 
more  successful  in  their  attempts,  both  in  reaching  the  desired  goal 
and  in  photography,  than  their  predecessors.  It  requires  a  good  deal 
of  courage  to  face  the  arctic  and  antarctic  regions,  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  when  the  explorers  will  he  able  to  get  away  from  rh-in 
again. 


Tlae  Metric  System. — There  really  seems  some  prospect  of 
this  system  being  adopted  in  this  country  at  no  very  remote  period. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Friday  last.  Sir  S.  Northeote  pu>  a 
question  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  1  rade  as  to  whether  he 
would,  this  session,  introduce  a  Bill  to  deal  with  the  metric  system, 
so  that  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  anti  others  interested,  imght. 
have  sufficient  time  during  the  recess  to  consider  the  proposals  of 
her  Majesty’s  Government  on  the  subject.  In  reply,  Mr.  Ritchie 
said  he  should  be  glad  to  introduce  the  Bill,  as  he  knew  that  grea<, 
interest  was  being  taken  in  the  matter.  But  he  added,  that  of  course 
he  should  not  introduce  it  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  with  it 
this  session.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  something  is  likely  to 
be  done,  eventually,  to  establish  the  metric  system  in  Great  Britain. 
Nobody  would  welcome  the  universal  adoption  of  that  system  more 
than  photographers,  because  all  the  Continental  formulae  are  given 
according  to  it  and  ever  have  been. 


Photographs  of  Feet. — Photographers,  just  now,  are  eagerly 
on  the  look-out  for  something  in  the  shape  of  a  novelty  to  increase 
trade.  This  may  (?)  be  of  service,  A  paragraph  has  been  •  going  the 
round”  to  the  effect  that  the  latest  fashion  in  Sydney  is  to  have  the 
feet  photographed.  The  paragraph  adds,  significantly,  that  is,  if 
they  are  supposed  to  he  Trilby  ones.  That  we  can  quite  underhand, 
for  we  cannot  imagine  any  one,  male  or  female,  the  possessors  of 
feet  bearing  a  plentiful  crop  of  corns,  even  with  a  bunion  thrown  in, 
desiring  to  perpetuate  them  by  means  of  photography.  If  this  kind 
of  thing  really  is  the  fashion  in  Sidney,  which  is  doubtful,  it  shoul  l 
make  it  good  for  the  chiropodists  as  well  as  photographers,  the  same 
as  photography  often  brings  grist  to  the  hairdresser’s  mill.  Possibly 
the  appearance  of  the  feet  can  be  as  much  improved  by  the  chiro¬ 
podist  as  the  hair  can  be  by  the  hairdresser,  and  the  owners  weald 
certainly  like  them  to  be  shown  to  the  best  advantage.  Some  time 
ago  it  was  rumoured  that,  in  Paris,  there  was  a  craze  amongst 
ladies  for  having  their  hands  photographed.  But  the  Antipode?  •*’« 
credited  with  making  a  feature  of  the  other  -xtremkies. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Leeds  Meeting,  Tuesday,  July  14  (continual). 

We  append  the  paper  on  the  la  vin'/  and  II  ashing  of  Paper  Prints 
read  by  Mr.  A.  Iladdon  at  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  on  Tuesday 
evening,  July  14. 

FIXING  AND  WASHING  OF  PAPER  PRINTS. 

By  A.  H addon. 

The  permanency  of  a  print  depends  on  the  thorough  removal  of  salts 
of  silver  from  tire  high  lights  and  the  subsequent  elimination  of  tin- 
fixing  agent.  The  removal  of  the  fixing  agent  can  be  easily  and  most 
rapidly  effected  by  means  of  plain  water,  but  the  complete  removal 
«jf  the  insoluble  salts  of  silver,  in  the  case  of  albumenised  paper,  is  a 
task  which  up  to  the  present  has  not  been  accomplished.  Hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda  will  dissolve  with  ease  the  insoluble  inorganic  salts 
of  silver  from  the  paper,  but  the  organic  salt,  most  probably  albu- 
menate  of  silver,  is  not  so  easy  to  dissolve,  and,  if  silver  prmts  are  to 
be  made  more  permanent  than  they  are  at  present,  we  must  devote 
our  attention  to  the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem.  The  complete 
removal  of  the  organic  salt  is  not  an  impossibility,  but  we  must  con¬ 
sider  the  effect  of  the  reagent  on  the  material  of  which  the  picture 
itself  is  formed. 

On  August  8,  1893,  Mr.  Grundy  and  myself  read  a  paper  before 
the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  in  which 
we  gave  in  detail  our  endeavours  to  arrive  at  the  cause  of  the  fading 
of  prints  on  albumenised  paper,  and  also  the  time  necessary  for  the 
complete  removal  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  from  such  paper  by 
washing  in  running  water. 

The  method  we  adopted  was  briefly  this : — Albumenised  paper  was 
sensitised  on  a  fifty  grain  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  neutral,  for  three 
minutes,  the  paper  was  then  allowed  to  dry  in  the  dark.  When  dry 
it  was  cut  up  into  pieces  measuring  54  x  84,  i.e.,  each  piece  was  one- 
eighth  of  a  sheet.  Three  sheets  were  necessary,  and  each  piece  from 
the  same  sheet  was  marked  so  as  to  distinguish  the  pieces  from  the 
different  sheets. 

The  paper  was  then  washed  and  fixed  just  as  would  have  been 
done  had  these  pieces  of  paper  been  prints  instead  of  unprinted  paper. 
The  strength  of  the  hypo  solution  was  twenty  per  cent.,  and  the  time 
of  fixation,  as  usual,  fifteen  minutes. 

In  all  cases  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  was  dealt  with  in  order  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  material  to  work  upon,  and,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  mean  result,  the  two  pieces  were  selected  from  different 
sheets. 

After  the  washing  was  completed,  two  pieces  were  set  aside  to 
determine  the  quantity  of  silver  to  be  removed  and  the  amount  of 
sulphur  in  the  paper  after  fixation,  also  two  pieces  were  selected  to 
estimate  the  silver,  soluble  and  insoluble,  and  the  total  sulphur.  The 
remainder  of  the  fixed  paper  was  then  transferred  to  a  large  vessel 
filled  with  water,  and  into  which  water  was  running  from  a  piece  of 
indiarubber  tubing  connected  to  the  water  supply.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  was  13°  C.  During  the  first  hour  the  pieces  of  paper 
were  constantly  turned  over  by  hand  in  order  to  prevent  them 
sticking  together. 

Two  pieces  were  removed  at  the  end  of  5,  10,  15,  25,  40,  60,  90, 
120  minutes,  and  19  hours,  and  the  amounts  of  sulphur  and  silver 
determined. 

The  estimation  of  the  sulphur  and  silver  was  carried  out  as 
follows : — 

In  each  case  the  two  pieces  of  paper  were  allowed  to  drain  for 
five  minutes,  and  then  torn  up  into  small  pieces  and  placed  in  a 
large  beaker  with  a  mixture  100  c.  c.  of  nitric  acid,  and  200  c.  c.  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (free  from  sulphur),  covered  with  a  clock  glass, 
and  heated  on  a  sand  bath  till  the  paper  was  completely  destroyed. 
The  solution  was  then  taken  down  to  dryness,  and  250  c.  c.  of  pure 
distilled  water  and  three  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  added,  and  the 
whole  heated  to  boiling,  allowed  to  cool,  and  filtered,  and  the  filter 
paper  broken  and  washed  with  boiling  distilled  water.  The  filtrate 
was  heated  to  boiling  point,  and  chloride  of  barium  added,  which 
precipitated  all  the  sulphates  present  as  barium  sulphate.  This  was 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed  in  the  usual  way, 
and  from  the  weight  of  sulphate  of  barium  the  amount  of  sulphur 
present  calculated. 

The  chloride  of  silver  on  the  original  filter  paper  was  dissolved 


out  by  means  of  ammonia,  and  precipitated  with  nitric  acid,  tilt-re- 1 
off,  and  treated  as  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  figures  obtained  were  as  follows:  — 

Weight  of  Sulphur.  Weight  of  Silver . 


Urammes. 

Gramme*. 

In  original  paper  . 

.  -0050 

.  0731 

..  water  adhering  to  paper . 

•0(XK)32 

.,  paper  tixed  but  not  washed  .  . 

.  -2243 

.  -0086 

.,  .,  after  5  minutes’  washing 

_  0063 

.  *0051 

„  „  ..  10  ., 

_  0045 

.  *0035 

,,  .,  If  1°  M  >• 

_  -0048 

.  *0037 

-5 

_  -004  4 

.  *0037 

40 

_  -0043 

.  *0033 

. <;o 

_  0016 

.  *0036 

„  „  ..  ‘>0  „ 

_  0047 

.  003h 

„  M  ..  120  „ 

_  -0045 

.  *0040 

„  .,  „  19  houro'  „ 

....  *00  47 

.  *0039 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen 

that,  after  ten 

minutes'  washing 

in  rapidly  changing  water,  as  much  hypo  and  silver  are  eliminated  a* 
can  be  removed  in  nineteen  hours.  After  ten  minutes’  washing,  the 
quantities  of  sulphur  and  silver  become  constant. 

From  the  figures  given  above,  it  can  be  easily  calculated  that 
about  a  quarter  grain  of  metallic  silver  remains  in  a  whole  sheet  of 
albumenised  paper,  and  this  after  the  paper  has  been  as  thoroughly 
fixed  as  is  possible  using  hypo,  and  after  washing  so  as  to  remove  a' 
that  water  can  dissolve  out. 

This  quantity  of  silver  spread  over  an  area  of  17x22  in.  might 
at  first  sight  seem  to  be  so  small  as  to  have  no  colouring  power  when 
converted  into  chloride  and  acted  on  by  light. 

Paper  fixed  and  washed  as  described  when  brought  into  contact 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  turns  brown.  When  the  gas  is  used  it 
requires  time,  but  when  a  solution  of  the  gas  is  employed  the  action 
is  much  more  prompt. 

The  existence  of  silver  in  albumenised  paper  which  has  not  been 
exposed  to  light,  but  has  been  fixed  and  washed,  can  be  easily  shown 
by  first  converting  the  silver,  in  whatever  form  it  may  exist  in  the 
paper,  into  chloride  (by  soaking  it  in  chlorine  water  and  washing) 
and  then  resensitising  by  brushing  over  the  surface  a  weak  solution 
of  nitrate  of  potash.  Such  paper,  when  exposed  under  a  negative, 
gives  a  fairly  strong  print — much  stronger,  indeed,  than  would  be 
ascribed  to  the  small  quantity  of  silver  present. 

In  the  case  of  gelatino-chloride  of  silver  paper  it  is  possible  to 
remove  th9  whole  of  the  silver  when  the  paper  is  fixed  in  a  fairly 
strong  solution  of  hypo,  and  the  amount  of  washing,  with  running 
water  and  proper  care,  was  not  found  to  exceed  that  required  in  the 
case  of  albumenised  paper. 

It  ought  not  to  be  astonishing  that  the  whole  of  the  silver  from 
the  high  lights  of  pictures  on  such  paper  can  be  removed,  as  most 
probably  the  gelatine  is  never,  during  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion, 
in  presence  of  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  from  this  cause  no 
organic  salt  of  silver  is  formed,  as  in  the  case  of  albumenised  paper 
Gelatine,  however,  is  a  very  treacherous  compound  to  deal  with,  and, 
if  any  change  in  colour  take  place  in  a  print  on  such  paper,  it  must  bn 
due  to  imperfect  fixation,  bad  washing,  a  combination  of  the  two,  or 
to  the  gelatine  itself  undergoing  change. 

Long  soaking  in  the  case  of  gelatine  papers  is  a  disadvantage,  as 
the  water  dissolves  out  the  alum  used  by  the  manufacturer  to  harden 
the  gelatine,  and,  if  under  these  circumstances  the  prints  are  squee¬ 
geed  to  glass  or  ferrotype  plates,  they  invariably  stick,  and  cannot 
by  any  means  be  removed  perfect. 

Many  photographers  are  under  the  impression  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  thickness  of  the  layer  of  gelatine  as  compared  with 
albumen,  it  requires  a  longer  soaking  to  remove  the  salt ;  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  as  gelatine  allows  the  solution  of  the  salts  to 
diffuse  through  it  with  equal  or  even  greater  facility  than  in  the  case 
of  albumen. 

The  results  I  have  given  you  thus  far  are  those  obtained  when 
the  paper  has  been  washed  in  running  water;  but  this  mode  of 
washing  cannot  be  universally  employed,  as  in  some  cases  water  may 
be  scarce,  aud  in  others  it  may  not  be  convenient  to  leave  the  prints 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  servants  in  the  kitchen,  or  even  in  the 
bath  room,  and  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  hypo  by 
soaking  the  prints  in  water  contained  in  shallow  dishes.  When 
this  method  of  washing  is  adopted,  three  questions  have  to  be 
answered  before  we  can  say  that  all  the  soluble  salts  have  been 
removed  from  the  prints. 

1.  What  must  be  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  water  to  the  area  of 
paper  to  be  washed  ? 

2.  How  long  must  the  prints  be  allowed  to  soak  in  each  quantity 
of  water  P 
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3.  How  many  changes  of  water  must  the  prints  be  subjected 
to  ? 

These  questions  we  have  endeavoured  to  answer  in  a  paper  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Photographic  Review,  June,  1896,  and  also  read  before 
the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. 

We  selected  albumenised  paper  in  preference  to  gelatino-chloride, 
as  the  latter  is  usually  so  loaded  with  sulphate  of  barium  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  clear  solutions  by  filtration  through 
paper,  especially  when  treating  the  ash  of  the  burnt  paper  with 
ammonia ;  and,  from  what  we  now  know,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
what  is  true  of  the  one  kind  of  paper  is  equally  true  for  the  other  as 
regards  time  of  washing. 

We  did  not  attempt  to  determine  the  amount  of  sulphur  left  in 
the  paper,  as  it  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  case  of  albutnenised 
paper,  washed  in  running  water,  the  sulphur  and  silver  disappeared  at 
the  same  rate,  and  that,  when  the  quantity  of  silver  became  constant, 
tben  also  did  the  sulphur,  so  that  the  determination  of  the  silver, 
left  at  given  intervals  of  washing,  was  a  difficult  guide  to  say  how 
many  changesof  water,  under  given  conditions,  the  paper  should  receive. 

The  albutnenised  paper  was  marked,  sensitised,  washed,  and  fixed 
as  already  described. 

The  first,  thing  to  be  decided  before  proceeding  to  the  washing  of 
the  paper  was  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  water  to  area  of  paper. 
For  convenience  of  measurement,  we  settled  on  1  c.  c.  per  square 
centimetre  of  paper,  i.e.,  roughly  about  1  fluid  ounce  of  water  to 
every  4|-  square  inches  of  surface  to  be  washed. 

After  the  prints  had  been  fixed  the  requisite  time,  they  were 
plunged  and  separated  from  each  other  as  rapidly  as  possible  into 
the  measured  quantity  of  water.  After  soaking  for  five  minutes 
with  constant  movement,  two  pieces  were  taken  out  and  dried,  the 
remainder  being  transferred  to  another  dish  with  the  quantity  of 
water  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  paper  removed. 

This  operation  was  carried  on  till  the  last  pieces  received  ten  soak- 
ings  of  five  minutes  each  in  ten  different  changes  of  water. 

A  portion  of  each  washing  water  was  set  aside  for  testing  with 
permanganate  of  potash,  iodide  of  starch,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
dissolved  in  water. 

It  was  found,  by  a  preliminary  experiment,  that  one  drop  of  each 
of  the  solutions  of  permanganate  and  iodide  of  starch  produced  a 
distinct  colouration  in  a  test  tube,  filled  with  water,  six  inches  long, 
when  looked  through  lengthwise  at  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  In 
order  to  ascertain  when  the  hypo  in  the  washing  water  had  exactly 
done  its  work,  such  a  number  of  drops  of  the  reagents  were  added  to 
the  water,  iu  similar  test  tubes,  so  as  to  just  match  the  tints  in  the 
test  tubes  filled  with  plain  water  and  one  drop  of  reagent. 

The  number  of  drops  required  in  each  case,  and  the  amount  of 
silver  left  after  each  washing,  wdl  be  given  in  a  table  presently. 

The  papers  being  dry,  they  were  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and 
heated  till  ash  free  from  carbon  was  left.  The  ash  was  then  washed 
several  times  with  boiling  distilled  water,  and  then  boiled  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  in  order  to  dissolve  out  the  metallic  silver.  The 
contents  of  the  beaker  were  then  filtered  and  washed,  and  the  ash  on 
the  filter  paper  subjected  to  the  action  of  strong  ammonia,  in  order 
to  dissolve  any  silver  chloride  that  might  have  been  formed  due  to 
impurities  in  the  nitric  acid  This,  when  filtered,  was  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  and  added  to  the  previous  filtrate;  the  whole  was 
then  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  a  few  drops  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  added  to  precipitate  the  silver  as  chloride.  The  pre- 
c:pitat;H  was  then  collected  and  weighed,  and  the  silver  estimated  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  obtained  :  — 


Change  of 
Water. 

Silver  in 
Quarter 
Plate. 

N  umber  o 

Permanganate. 

f  Drops  of 

Iodide  of  Starch. 

Sulphuretted 

Hydrogen. 

1 

•0055 

more  than  10 

more  than  10 

brown  colour. 

2 

•0045 

„  „  io 

„  „  io 

faint  tinge. 

3 

00  »0 

2 

3 

no  colour. 

4 

•0040 

1 

1 

5 

•0044 

1 

1 

yy 

6 

•0042 

1 

1 

7 

•0044 

1 

1 

8 

•0040 

1 

1 

9 

•0043 

1 

1 

10 

•0040 

1 

1 

yy  yy 

These  results  show  that,  at  the  end  of  the  third  washing,  the 


amount  of  silver  becomes  constant,  and  that  farther  washing  has  no 
effect  as  regards  reducing  the  quantity  of  silver  left  in  the  paper. 

The  hypo  indicators  also  point  to  the  same  result,  that,  after  the 
third  change  of  water,  no  hypo  is  present  to  discharge  the  colour  of 
the  permanganate  or  decompose  the  iodide  of  starch. 

Three  soakings  iu  different  water  seems  at  first  sight  insufficient 
washing  to  remove  the  salts,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  remember 
that  all  that  the  water  has  to  do  is  to  displace  a  given  volume  of  the 
solution  of  hypo  contained  in  a  medium  through  which  diffusion 
can  take  place  very  readily.  The  silver  is  already  in  solution,  and  it 
is  merely  a  matter  of  rate  of  diffusion.  Naturally  it  takes  longer 
for  the  last  traces  to  be  removed  than  it  does  for  the  bulk  of  the  salts 
to  pass  out. 

Five  minutes  ought  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  salts  to  diffuse 
out  into  the  surrounding  water;  and,  if  this  be  so,  it  becomes  a  very 
simple  calculation  to  find  how  many  changes  of  water  the  prints 
must  be  subjected  to  in  order  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  hypo  in  a 
given  area  of  paper  to  something  so  very  small  that  is  is  incapable  of 
producing  auv  deleterious  effect  on  the  print. 

Hypo  eliminators  have  been  recommended  at  different  times,  and 
praised  by  some  and  abused  by  others.  If  the  same  amount  of 
trouble  be  taken,  using  plain  water  instead  of  these  salts,  I  am  sure 
equally  good,  if  not  better,  results  will  follow.  Any  hypo  oxidiser 
is  dangerous,  in  that  it  is  likely,  by  destroying  the  solvents,  to  throw 
down  some  silver  compound  when  it  would  not  have  been  deposited 
if  water  only  had  been  used.  Fortunately,  however,  we  are  gene¬ 
rally  recommended  to  give  the  prints  three  or  four  washings  before 
applying  the  compound,  and  this  is  the  safeguard,  for,  if  it  had  been 
applied  at  an  early  stage  of  the  washing,  its  effect  for  evil  would  be 
very  much  more  marked  than  has  been  the  case. 

The  removal  of  hypo  and  the  silver  compounds  formed  is  an  easy 
matter  if  done  with  care.  I  do  not  mean  to  sav  that  the  mere  soaking 
of  paper  at  the  bottom  of  a  dish  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  will 
remove  these  salts;  the  prints  must  be  constantly  turned  over  so  as 
to  bring  fresh  water  into  contact  with  them.  The  two  or  three  hours 
washing,  as  still  recommended  by  severul  paper-makers,  is  a  mistake, 
especially  if  the  prints  are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  the 
case  of  gelatino-chloride  papers  even  proper  washing  for  that  lenglh 
of  time  is  detrimental  to  the  quality  of  the  gelatine,  it  tends  to  remove 
the  alum  the  maker  has  purposely  add  d  in  order  to  harden  it,  and  if 
it  be  removed  by  long  soaking,  on  attempting  to  glaze  such  prints  by 
attaching  them  to  any  support,  they  invariably  stick.  Give  a  short 
washing  and  the  result  is  different. 

I  am  certain,  if  photographers  will  persist  in  their  old  fashioned 
way  of  washing  prints  for  six  or  eight  hours,  that  it  would  amply 
repay  the  water  companies,  where  much  printing  is  done,  to  supply 
labour  free,  to  constantly  change  the  prints  in  the  water,  and  give 
short  washings,  thus  ensuring  better  results  and  a  less  waste  of  that 
most  valuable  natural  product  TRO. 

The  discussion  on  Mr.  iladdon’s  paper  will  be  found  on  p.  4-16  of 
last  week’s  Journal. 

Wednesday,  July  15  {continued). — The  Annual  General 
Meeting. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  members  was  held  in  the 
Philosophical  Hall  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  President  (Mr.  II. 
P.  Robinsoi.)  occupying  the  chair. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Drage  (Hon.  Secretary)  read  the  annual  report,  showing 
that  up  to  date  the  Convention  numbered  295  subscribers,  of  whom 
198  had  signed  the  attendance  book.  There  was  a  favourable 
balance  on  the  year  of  77 1.  9s.;  a  further  sum  of  50/.  had  been 
invested  iu  the  Post  Office  Saviugs  Bank,  and  the  total  Convention 
fuud  up  to  December  23  of  last  year  amounted  to  127/.  9s.  A  re¬ 
commendation  was  brought  forward  by  the  Council  to  the  effect  that 
there  should  be  some  memento  of  the  great  services  rendered  to  the 
Convention  by  the  late  Mr.  Traill  Taylor,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
a  sum  of  twenty  guineas  be  devoted  to  the  Traill  lav lor  Memorial 
Fuud.  Mr.  F.  P.  Cembrano  moved,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Henlersoa 
seconded,  that  a  sum  of  twenty  guineas  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  this  was  agreed  to,  it  being  left  to  the  administrators  of  the  fund 
to  decide  the  particular  object  to  which  the  mouey  shall  be  applied. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  an  invitation  had  been  received  from  the 
Great  Yarmouth  Camera  Club  to  bold  the  Convention  meeting  of 
1897  at  Great  Yarmouth. 

Dr.  Adcock  (Great  Yarmouth)  said  that  Yarmouth  would  be  very 
pleased  to  have  the  Convention  there  next  year,  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  would  accord  their  co-operation. 
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Mr.  George  Mason  said  that  the  whole  of  the  Glasgow  societies 
joined  in  inviting  the  Convention  to  meet  next  year  at  Glasgow. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  supported  Mr.  Mason,  hut  said  that  he  was  con¬ 
scious  that  Yarmouth  really  had  the  preference.  However,  he 
looked  forward  to  the  Convention  meeting  at  Glasgow  in  1898. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  formally  proposed  that  the  invitation  of  the 
Great  Yarmouth  Camera  Club  be  accepted,  and  this,  being  seconded 
by  Mr.  J.  Porritt,  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  local  Committee  for 
their  labours  on  behalf  of  the  Convention,  and  the  compliment  was 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Walker,  Mr.  Herbert  Denison,  and  Mr. 
Godfrey  Bingley,  each  of  whom  was  warmly  applauded  by  the 
meeting. 

The  General  Committee  having  been  elected,  certain  alterations  in 
the  rules  were  made  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley. 
Briefly,  the  new  rules  provide  for  the  abolition  of  delegates,  and  of 
the  General  Committee ;  the  election  of  the  Council  by  the  members 
instead  of  by  the  General  Committee  as  hitherto,  and  the  adoption  of 
voting  by  ballot.  The  details  of  the  alterations  were  referred  to  the 
Council  for  arrangements. 

Mr.  Frank  Bishop  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  aims  and  objects 
of  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union,  to  which  he  invited  the 
support  of  photographers. 

Mr.  Addyman  suggested  that  the  Convention  might  take  in  hand 
the  subject  of  a  fixed  tariff  for  headquarters,  similar  to  that  adopted 
by  the  Cyclists’  Touring  Club,  and  the  President  promised  that  the 
Council  would  take  the  matter  into  consideration. 

The  election  of  the  Council  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  re¬ 
sulted  as  follows  :  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  Mr.  A.  Haddon,  Sir  Howard 
Grubb,  Mr.  E.  J.  Appleby,  Mr.  Thomas  Bedding,  Mr.  Godfrey 
Bingley,  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  Mr.  F.  P.  Cem- 
brano,  Mr.  Alexander  Cowan,  Mr.  Herbert  Denison,  Mr.  M.  J. 
Harding,  Mr.  II.  M.  Hastings,  Mr.  Paul  Lange,  Mr.  C.  Phipps  Lucas, 
Mr.  Percy  Lund,  Mr.  J.  L.  Lyell,  Major  Lysaght,  Mr.  George  Mason, 
Mr.  Thomas  Mayne,  Mr.  W.  W.  Naunton,  Mr.  J.  Porritt,  Mr.  A. 
Pringle,  Mr.  J.  C.  Ruthven,  Mr.  A.  SeamaD,  Mr.  J.  Stuart,  Mr.  H. 
Sturmey,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Mr.  A.  Tate,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  Mr.  H- 
Snowden-Ward,  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  Mr.  S.  B.  Webber,  Mr- 
J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  Mr.  F.  W.  Williams,  Mr.  A.  F.  Mowll,  Mr.  A. 
Horsley  Hinton,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Welford. 

The  proceedings  of  the  General  Meeting  then  terminated,  and 
members  adjourned  to  the  Yorkshire  College.  They  were  introduced 
to  Professor  Bodington  (Principal  of  the  College),  who  gave  them  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  they  were  then  conducted  over  the  various 
departments  by  Professor  Smithells.  Mr.  Donald  Maclver  then 
took  the  group  on  a  stand  specially  erected  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
afternoon  the  members  divided  into  scattered  parties,  and  visited 
places  of  interest  within  easy  distance  of  the  city,  Kirkstall  Abbey 
and  Roundhay  Park  being  the  chief  points  of  attraction.  The 
weather  was  dull  and  rather  cold  for  the  time  of  the  year,  and  not 
much  work  was  done  with  the  camera.  Some  of  the  members  also 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Carlton  Hill  Works  of  Messrs.  Watkinson  &  Co., 
manufacturers  of  photographic  apparatus. 

The  Annual  Dinner. 

The  annual  dinner  took  place  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel.  Covers  were 
laid  for  over  120  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  President  (Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson)  occupied  the  chair.  Among  the  guests  present  were 
Principal  Bodington,  Mr.  J.  W.  Willans,  Mr.  Edmund  Wilson,  and 
Alderman  Hepworth.  The  Chairman  gave  the  toast  of  11  The  Con¬ 
vention,”  which,  he  said,  at  no  period  had  been  in  a  better  financial 
or  social  position.  A  great  deal  of  their  success  was  due  to  their 
Secretaries,  Mr.  Drage  and  Mr.  Bingley,  whose  names  he  coupled 
with  the  toast. 

Mr.  Drage,  in  responding,  declared  that  the  Leeds  Convention,  in 
the  numbers  attending  it,  and  in  other  respects,  had  been  the  most 
satisfactory  they  had  held.  He  was  not  born  an  orator,  so  that  they 
would  have  to  excuse  him  as  much  as  possible.  A  great  deal  of 
work  was  attached  to  the  organization  of  the  Convention,  but  he  had 
been  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Bingley.  The  work  was  amply  recom- 
)  ensed  by  the  smiling  faces  round  him,  and  they  were  much  indebted 
to  the  photographic  press  for  the  assistance  given. 


Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley,  the  Local  Secretary, also  replied.  If  he  had 
been  born  an  orator,  he  would  have  found  some  difficulty  in  *  xpr* 
ing  what  he  felt. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley  gave  “  The  Local  Committee,”  coupl.-d  with 
the  names  of  Mr.  H.  Denison  (Hon.  Treasurer)  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Thresh.  The  Leeds  Committee  had,  he  said,  engineered  things  un¬ 
commonly  well.  They  had  even  managed  to  break  the  record  by 
providing  them  with  fine  weather  ou  the  Convention  Tuesday,  which 
was  always  a  wet  day  with  them.  They  had  been  received  in  the 
city  with  open  hands,  and  were  going  away  with  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  brought.  Knowing,  as  he  did,  the  district  fairly  well,  be 
could  appreciate  the  difficulty  the  Committee  had  in  arranging  their 
programme. 

Mr.  Denison  and  Dr.  Thresh  briefly  replied. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  (ex-President)  proposed  “  Other  Photographic 
Societies.” 

Mr.  Peter  Gilston,  J.P.  (ex-Mayor),  replying  as  the  President  of 
the  Leeds  Photographic  Society,  made  a  humorous  speech,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  made  some  references  to  the  New  and  Old  Photo¬ 
graphy.  lie  said  he  had  in  his  way  taken  some  interest  in  photo- 
graphy,  not  only  as  a  hobby,  but  as  a  study,  and  he  had  derived  a 
good  deal  of  pleasure  from  it.  He  might  not  as  yet  have  done  any¬ 
thing  remarkably  great,  but  he  was  not  without  hopes.  It  was  w#j) 
we  should  have  hobbies,  and  he  knew  of  none  better  than  photo¬ 
graphy,  which,  like  mercy,  was  twice  blessed — it  blessed  in  the 
gathering  and  in  the  distribution. 

Mr.  Green  Hirst,  the  President  of  the  Leeds  Camera  Club,  al-o 
replied.  The  Club,  he  stated,  was  started  about  two  years  ago  with 
twenty-eight  members,  but  it  had  now  nearly  200. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Cembrano  proposed  “The  President,”  and  with  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  compliment  by  Mr.  Robinson  the  speech - 
making  came  to  an  end.  The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted 
to  songs  and  other  musical  items. 

Thursday,  July  16. — Excursion  to  York. 

Over  a  hundred  members  undertook  the  excursion  to  York,  led  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Walker,  Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Denison. 
On  arriving  in  York,  they  repaired  direct  to  the  grounds  of  the  York¬ 
shire  Philosophical  Society,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  Dr.  Tempest 
Anderson,  Mr.  J.  Saville,  Mr.  H.  M.  Platnauer,  Mr.  G.  C.  Denni-, 
Mr.  F.  B.  Cattley,  Mr.  Watson  Hirst,  and  other  gentlemen.  The 
Conventioners  soon  dispersed  about  the  beautiful  old  city,  and  we 
subsequently  gathered  that,  dividing  themselves  into  five  or  six. 
parties,  each  having  a  guide  who  knew  what  objects  would  be  best 
calculated  to  catch  the  eye  and  fancy  of  the  photographer,  they  set  out 
in  quest  of  some  of  the  tit-bits  of  quaint  and  historically  or  archjeo- 
logically  interesting  architecture  with  which  the  city  abounds. 
“A  given  route  was  started  at  different  stages,  hence  each  group  of 
workers  saw  much  of  what  was  worthy  of  their  artistic  effort  with¬ 
out  clashing  with  other  sections.  One  party  that  had  Mr.  Cattley 
for  its  cicerone  commenced  operations  in  the  Shambles  and  High. 
Petergate,  where  the  old  buildings  are  replete  with  interest.  Thence 
they  went  to  Monk  Bar,  which  Mr.  Britton  regards  as  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  this  sort  of  architecture  in  the  kingdom.  Next 
St.  William’s  College,  near  the  east  end  of  the  Minster,  came  under 
notice,  and  from  there  they  proceeded  to  the  Cathedral,  of  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  which  they  took  views  from  the  south,  the  east,  and  the 
north.  The  west  front  was  left  till  the  afternoon,  in  the  hope  that 
the  sun  might  assist  the  camera  in  doing  greater  justice  to  this  mag¬ 
nificent  example  of  Gothic  architecture.  Special  leave  was  granted 
to  photograph  the  south  transept,  the  choir,  the  Lady  Chapel,  and 
the  chapter  house,  inside  the  Minster,  and  advantage  of  this  privi¬ 
lege  was  taken  by  a  majority  of  the  parties.  From  the  Minster,  Mr. 
Cattley  took  his  representatives  of  the  Convention  to  the  picturesque 
overhanging  houses  in  Low  Petergate,  and  on  to  Bootham  Bar,  the 
Manor  House,  and  St.  Mary’s  Abbey.  After  luncheon  attention 
was  devoted  to  the  Bar  Walls,  the  Guildhall,  and  the  Mansion. 
House  and  its  interesting  contents,  and  Micklegate  Bar,  the  most- 
imposing  of  all  the  bars  of  the  city.  Drake  and  Lord  Burlington 
attribute  the  structure  to  the  Romans,  but  most  writers  now  agree 
that  it  is  Norman  work.  The  heads  of  traitors  were  formerly, 
exposed  there.  Hence,  the  route  lay  by  way  of  Skeldergate  Bridge, 
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the  Blue  Bridge,  and  the  New  Walk,  snap-shots  of  which  were  taken 
in  passing,  to  Walmgate  Bar,  the  only  one  that  retains  its  barbican, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  point  where  the  Watling- 
street  of  the  Romans  entered.  The  ancient  and  quaint  churches  of 
St.  Lawrence,  St.  Dennis  (where  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
fell  at  Taunton,  is  supposed  to  be  buried),  and  St.  Margaret’s,  with 
its  fine  Norman  arch,  having  yielded  some  excellent  opportunities,  the 
photographers  returned  to  the  Minster.  Thanks  to  better  light  and 
less  wind,  many  very  satisfactory  exposures  on  the  west  front  of  the 
Minster  were  got  before  the  various  divisions  of  the  party  returned 
to  the  station.”  Altogether  the  number  of  plates  exposed  was 
believed  to  be  nearly  1000. 

At  the  evening  meeting  the  following  paper,  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides,  was  read : — 

SOME  NOTES  ON  ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  C.  H.  Bothamley,  F.I.C.,  F.O.S. 

It  always  seems  to  me  to  be  a  useful  function  of  annual  gatherings 
of  this  kind  to  take  stock,  as  it  were,  of  the  present  position  of  our 
knowledge  of  particular  branches  of  photography  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  exactly  where  we  stand,  and  what  progress,  if  any,  has  been 
made.  In  the  case  of  orthochromatic  photography  it  must  be 
admitted  that  very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past  few 
years,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  methods  are  concerned.  Erythrosine  and 
cyanine  still  remain  the  best- known  sensitisers,  each  in  its  own  way, 
and  no  improvements  in  the  modes  of  applying  them  have  been 
placed  on  record.  Nevertheless,  these  sensitisers  are  of  such  great 
practical  value  that  orthochromatic  or  isochromatic  plates  have  come 
largely  into  use,  and  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  now  regarded  as 
indispensable  in  several  special  classes  of  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  disputed  that  orthochromatic  plates  have  not 
with  anything  like  the  same  completeness  displaced  ordinary  plates 
for  landscapes  and  other  outdoor  work.  The  explanation  seems  to 
lie  in  the  fact  that  most  outdoor  work  is  done  during  the  middle  of 
the  year,  when  all  subjects,  whatever  their  colour,  reflect  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  white  light,  and  the  ordinary  plates  are 
thus  put  more  nearly  on  the  same  footing  as  orthochromatic  plates 
than  they  are  in  the  early  spring  or  late  autumn. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that,  so  far  as  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  is  concerned,  commercial  orthochromatic  or  isochromatic  plates 
are  now  very  much  better  in  both  general  and  special  qualities  than 
they  were  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  There  are  at  present  avail¬ 
able  to  photographers  who  do  not  wish  to  orthochromatise  their  own 
plates,  or  who  wish  for  such  plates  with  better  keeping  qualities  than 
can  be  obtained  by  the  bath  process,  no  fewer  than  three  different 
brands  of  commercial  plates  showing  great  sensitiveness  to  yellowish- 
green  and  greenish-yellow  rays,  one  brand  which  shows  considerable 
sensitiveness  to  yellow-orange  and  orange-red  rays,  and  one  brand 
which  is  sensitive  to  a  very  useful  extent  to  all  rays  from  yellowish- 
green  to  orange  red.  At  the  same  time,  all  these  plates  show,  of 
course,  the  strong  sensitiveness  to  blue  and  violet  rays  which  is 
characteristic  of  gelatino-bromide  plates. 

In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  search  systematically,  and  not 
hap-hazard,  for  new  sensitisers,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should 
ascertain  exactly  how  the  dyes  used  act  as  sensitisers,  and  what  is 
the  relation  between  their  sensitising  action  and  their  composition 
and  general  properties.  There  are  two  well-known  hypotheses  as  to 
the  mode  of  action.  According  to  Eder  and  Vogel,  the  sensitiser 
absorbs  the  energy  of  the  light  rays,  and  its  nr 'Louies  are  thereby 
thrown  into  violent  agitation.  This  motion  is  communicated  to  the 
molecules  of  silver  bromide  in  contact  with  the  molecules  of  the 
sensitiser,  and  they  are  consequently  thrown  into  such  violent 
agitation  that  they  split  up  and  yield  a  latent  or  developable  image. 
According  to  Abney,  the  dye  used  as  a  sensitiser  is  first  oxidised,  and 
the  oxidation  product  and  the  developer  together  reduce  the  silver 
bromide  and  so  produce  an  image. 

Experiments  that  I  have  made  show  that  with  all  the  ordinary 
sensitisers,  whether  added  to  the  emulsion  or  applied  in  a  bath, 
the  orthochromatic  effect  is  produced,  or,  in  other  words,  the  less 
refrangible  rays  act  on  the  plates,  even  when  the  plates  are  exposed 
whilst  immersed  in  strongly  reducing  solutions,  such  as  a  solution  of 
sodium  sulphite  containing  pyrogallol  and  a  small  quantity  of  alkali. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  any  intermediate  oxidation  of  the  dye  should 
take  place  under  these  conditions,  and  it  follows  that  Abney’s 
hypothesis  is  not  tenable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  alternative 
hypothesis  is  only  an  hypothesis,  and  the  precise  mechanism  of  the 
action  of  the  sensitiser  is  still  unknown  to  us. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  the  question  of  the  relation  between 


the  maximum  absorption  of  the  sensitising  dyes  and  the  position  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  maximum  action  of  the  less  refrangible  rays.  A 
series  of  long  and  careful  experiments  some  time  ago  led  Eder  to  the 
conclusions  :  firstly,  that  the  maximum  absorption  of  the  dye  in  a 
simple  gelatine  film  does  not  coincide  with  maximum  absorption  of 
dyed  silver  bromide ;  and,  secondly,  that,  although  the  position  of 
maximum  photographic  effect  of  the  less  refrangible  rays  is  not 
coincident  with  the  maximum  absorption  of  dyed  plain  gelatine,  it 
is  coincident  with  the  maximum  absorption  of  dyed  silver  bromide. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  later  experiments  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Acworth  lead 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  this  coincidence  is  non-existent,  and  that 
the  position  of  maximum  photographic  effect  is  somewhat  nearer  the 
red  end  of  the  spectrum  than  the  maximum  absorption,  this  result 
being  in  accordance  with  a  theory  of  Wiedemann’s. 

Last  year,  in  a  communication  to  the  Chemical  Section  of  the 
British  Association,  I  pointed  out  that,  although  Acworth’s  experi¬ 
ments  lead  to  a  number  of  interesting  observations,  they  are,  so  far 
as  their  main  conclusion  is  concerned,  vitiated  by  a  fundamental 
error.  The  method  adopted  was  to  add  a  definite  quantity  of  dye 
to  a  definite  quantity  of  emulsion  of  known  composition.  In  most, 
if  not  all,  cases,  however,  the  quantity  of  dye  added  was  much  larger 
than  could  enter  into  intimate  association  with  the  silver  bromide, 
and  consequently  there  was  an  excess  of  dye,  which  was  simply 
staining  the  gelatine.  The  absorption  measured  was,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  (and  this  is  readily  seen  on  examination  of  Acworth’s  own 
tables),  the  absorption  of  dyed  gelatine,  and  not  of  dyed  silver 
bromide.  Somewhat  later  Von  Hubl  made  an  exactly  similar 
criticism.  It  follows  that  the  accuracy  of  Eder’s  conclusions  is,  in 
reality,  not  disturbed  by  Acworth’s  results.  It  is,  however,  very 
doubtful  whether  the  point  can  be  quite  definitely  settled  by  experi¬ 
ment  ;  at  any  rate,  with  our  present  means  of  observation,  since  the 
quantity  of  dye  necessary  to  produce  the  maximum  sensitising  effect 
is  so  extremely  small.  A  properly  washed  orthochromatic  emulsion 
differs  very  little  in  colour  from  an  ordinary  emulsion.  The  point 
is  one  of  considerable  scientific  interest,  but  at  present  it  has  no  very 
direct  bearing  on  immediate  practical  needs,  and  it  is  the  chemical 
side  of  the  problem  that  at  present  has  the  greater  importance  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  discovery  of  new  sensitisers. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Bothamley  for  his 
paper,  Mr.  F.  W.  Branson,  of  Leeds,  who  had  a  large  collection  of 
radiographic  apparatus  on  view,  gave  a  short  discourse  on  Radio¬ 
graphy.  First,  by  means  of  a  fluorescent  screen,  he  showed  a  bullet 
in  the  hand  of  a  youth  who  accidentally  shot  himself  three  weeks 
ago.  The  ball  entered  the  centre  of  the  palm,  and  was  imbedded  in 
the  base  of  one  of  the  fingers.  Mr.  Branson  said  that  Edison  had 
cabled,  with  reference  to  calcium  tungstate,  that  the  salt  must  be 
crystallised.  He,  on  the  contrary,  preferred  the  material  in  an 
amorphous  condition,  and,  when  this  was  used  as  a  substratum  for  a 
sensitive  film,  a  radiograph  might  be  taken  in  a  twentieth  of  the 
usual  time.  For  example,  the  bones  of  the  human  hand  might  be 
taken  in  a  single  second.  Another  new  method  of  procedure 
described  was  one  whereby  a  negative  and  several  impressions  on 
paper  might  be  taken  at  the  same  time,  merely  by  passing  the  X 
rays  through  a  box  containing  at  the  base  an  ordinary  photographic 
plate,  and  above  it  as  many  pieces  of  matt-surface  bromide  paper, 
according  to  the  number  of  impressions  required,  the  object  to  be 
radiographed  being  placed  outside  the  box,  so  that  the  X  rays  might 
first  pass  through  this,  then  through  the  papers,  and  finally  through 
the  surface  of  the  negative.  Thus,  added  Mr.  Branson,  all  were 
developed  together,  all  being  equally  exposed. 

Mr.  Branson  illustrated  his  remarks  with  numerous  experiments, 
high  vacua  tubes,  fluorescent  screens,  &c. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon,  in  the  course  of  a  few  remarks,  adverted  to  the 
desirability  of  varying  the  degree  of  vacuum  of  tubes  on  account  of 
the  varying  opacity  of  bodies  to  the  X  rays.  As  to  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Branson,  that  the  tungstate  of  calcium,  prepared  by  double  decom¬ 
position  and  heated,  was  in  an  amorphous  state,  Mr.  Haddon  pointed 
out  that  precipitated  tungstate  of  calcium  gave  no  effect  of  fluor¬ 
escence,  but  when  raised  to  a  red  heat  became  fluorescent.  But  it 
was  not  then  amorphous. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Branson,  slides  illus¬ 
trative  of  Ripon  and  Fountains  Abbey  were  shown. 

Friday,  July  17. — Excursion  to  Fountains  Abbey. 

The  most  beautiful  weather  of  the  week  was  experienced  on 
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Friday,  and,  in  consequence,  a  large  party  set  out  very  early  in  the 
morning  for  Ripon  and  Fountains  Abbey. 

The  leaders  were  Mr.  F.  W.  Bedford,  Mr.  Denison,  and  Mr.  Bing- 
ley,  Mr.  C.  Watson,  of  Ripon,  being  appointed  as  local  guide.  Con¬ 
veyances  from  the  Unicorn  Hotel  were  in  waiting  at  Ripon  Railway 
Station,  many  of  the  party  electing  to  drive  direct  to  Studley  and 
Fountains  Abbey,  where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Mason  (Lord 
Ripon’s  agent).  “  Meanwhile  the  smaller  section  of  the  party,  with 
Mr.  Watson,  first  visited  the  Cathedral,  where,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Dean,  opportunity  was  afforded  of  inspecting  the  architectural 
details  as  well  as  to  take  photographs  of  the  edifice,  both  of  the 
exterior  and  interior,  from  numerous  points  of  advantage.  They 
then  went  forward  to  Fountains  Abbey,  the  adjacent  picturesque 
grounds  and  the  romantic  valley  of  the  Skell  affording  ample  scope 
for  camera  work,  full  advantage  being  taken  of  all  the  facilities 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  visitors  by  Mr.  Mason.  In  addition  to 
the  ruins  of  the  fine  Cistercian  Monastery,  a  striking  contrast  was 
afforded  in  a  visit  to  the  splendidly  decorated  memorial  church  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin  in  Studley  Park,  permission  to  take  photo¬ 
graphs  from  the  interior  being  kindly  given.  The  old  mansion  of 
Fountains  Hall  (Mr.  Mason’s  residence)  was  almost  viewed  with 
interest.” 

Over  1230  exposures  (chiefly  on  Fountains  Abbey)  were  made,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  day  will  not  readily  be  forgotten — the 
delightful  weather,  the  grandeur  of  the  old  ruin,  and  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  district  creating  a  deep  impression  on  the  Conven- 
tioners. 

At  the  evening  meeting  the  following  paper  was  read : — 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AT  THE  SEASIDE. 


By  Frank  Meadow  Sutcliffe. 


When  I  was  asked  to  tell  you  something  about  photography  at 
the  seaside,  it  seemed  to  me  that  nothing  could  be  easier ;  but,  when 
I  began  to  arrange  my  scattered  thoughts,  I  found  that  1  knew 
very  little  about  seaside  photography,  except  what  I  had  done 
myself,  and,  as  I,  like  every  one  else,  have  a  most  decided  objection 
to  be  continually  repeating  the  first  person  singular,  I  was  for  giving 
up  the  attempt,  and  for  telling  Mr.  Pringle  that  the  thing  could  not 
be  done,  when  a  friend,  whom  I  will  call  Peter,  came  to  my  aid ;  so, 
.nstead  of  telling  you  about  my  own  experiences,  I  will  tell  you  of 
Peter’s ;  it  will  relieve  me  considerably,  and  it  will  not  hurt  Peter. 
If  you  think  that  Peter  tells  you  too  much  about  one  particular 
place  at  the  seaside,  please  put  it  down  to  his  ignorance  of  other 
places,  and  not  to  Peter’s  prejudice.  He  says  he  is  quite  willing  to 
believe  that  the  sea  washes  the  doorsteps  of  other  towns  than  the  one 
he  lives  in;  but,  unfortunately  the  anchor  which  fastens  him  to  that 
particular  bit  of  coast  is  too  securely  fastened  in  the  sand,  or,  to  be 
more  accurate,  in  the  mud,  for  him  ever  to  hope  to  weigh  it,  and 
taste  the  delights  of  other  climes,  and  acquire  experience  else¬ 
where. 

Inland,  the  year  is  supposed  to  begin  on  the  first  of  January,  but  at 
the  seaside  it  begins  with  the  season,  which  varies  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  town.  At  Whitby,  for  instance,  the  first  of  January 
is  somewhere  between  the  middle  of  June  and  the  middle  of  July. 
By  the  end  of  the  latter  month  every  house  is  taken,  not  by  photo¬ 
graphers,  but  by  an  army  of  young  and  old,  carrying  spades  and 
pails — to  be  sure,  there  are  many  photographers  among  them.  If 
you  look  into  some  of  the  pails,  you  will  find  a  Kodak  inside. 

One  morning  last  August,  Peter  heard  that  a  big  ship  was  coming 
in.  Nowadays  a  ship  is  a  curiosity  at  Whitby — once  the  fifth 
port  in  the  Kingdom.  With  the  exception  of  a  timber  ship — 
— that  is  a  ship  laden  with  timber — or  two,  and  one  laden 
with  ice  from  Norway,  ships  pass  us  by  on.  the  other  side  of 
the  Bell  Buoy.  Fetching  ice  to  Whitby  seems  to  be  a  piece 
of  foolish  extravagance,  for  geologists  tell  us  that  three  glaciers 
met  at  Whitby  in  the  olden  times.  Peter  says  he  quite  believes  the 
geologists,  and  that  he  does  not  think  the  glaciers  ever  parted,  and 
that,  if  the  top  soil  was  scraped  off,  the  three  old  glaciers  would 
be  found  there  to-day.  He  proves  his  belief  by  the  coldness  of  his 
feet. 

Well,  as  I  said,  Peter  heard  that  a  big  .ship  load  of  ice  was  coming 
in  for  the  fish-packers,  so  he  went  along  the  pier  with  his  camera  in 
hope  of  getting  a  picture  before  the  sails  were  taken  in.  There 
were  three  little  visitor  boys  sitting  on  the  pier  rails,  and,  as  he 
passed,  they  said,  “  There's  another!"  On  hearing  this,  Peter 
turned  back.  He  says  he  does  not  mind  being  compared  to  a 


ha’porth  of  soap  after  a  day’s  washing,  but  he  will  not  be  called 
“  another.”  When  he  was  a  boy  at  school,  when  one  boy  called 
another  “  another,”  there  had  to  be  a  fight  to  prove  that  they  were 
not  another,  but  themselves. 

Sometimes,  after  Peter  has  been  out  photographing,  he  often 
thinks  he  is  “another,”  and  not  himself.  You  should  know  our 
harbour  is  rather  muddy  in  places,  and  sometimes  he  is  apt  to 
forget  all  about  the  mud  in  his  pursuit  of  pictures.  Only  when  he 
goes  home  to  breakfast,  and  finds  the  front  door  fast,  and  some  one 
at  the  window,  saying,  “  You  will,  perhaps,  kindly  go  round  to  the 
back,  and  get  some  of  the  mud  off  your  boots  and  clothes  before  you 
come  in,”  and  it  dawns  upon  him  that  he  is  very  unlike  the  man 
who  went  out  of  the  front  door  an  hour  before. 

Then,  too,  the  salt  water  sometimes  takes  all  the  starch  out  of  his 
linen.  Maybe,  the  wind  has  been  blowing  pretty  strong  from  the 
nor’-nor’-east  for  some  days,  and  the  sea  has  got  up,  and  he  fills  his 
slides,  and  goes  on  to  the  pier  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  breaking 
waves;  but,  unless  he  is  very  lucky,  they  will  get  him  first.  You 
see,  he  can  never  tell  whether  they  will  break  out  at  sea,  where  the 
camera  is  pointed  to,  or  come  further  in  and  break  at  the  pier  edge 
under  his  feet.  If  they  do,  it  means  no  more  photography  that  day, 
for  one  good  splash  will  wet  lens  and  shutter  through  and  through, 
to  say  nothing  of  Peter’s  self.  Maybe,  his  hat  is  taken  away,  and 
he  feels  decidedly  like  “  another  ”  as  he  goes  home  and  tries  to  get 
the  water  out  of  his  lens  and  camera.  I — no,  Peter — once  heard  of 
a  man  who  was  taken  off  his  feet  at  the  pier  end,  and  who  struck 
out,  so  great  was  the  quantity  of  sea  which  came  over. 

Cameras  are  as  common  at  the  seaside  as  bicycles  are  inland. 
What  becomes  of  all  the  plates  exposed  by  the  sea  is  a  mystery 
as  unfathomable  as  the  sea  itself.  The  number  of  cameras  is  only 
exceeded  by  the  number  of  grains  of  sand  on  the  shore,  yet  we  may 
hunt  many  a  photographic  exhibition  round  and  round  in  vain  for 
any  prints  from  all  the  plates  exposed.  Perhaps  the  workers  do  not 
take  into  account  the  extraordinary  degree  of  light  and  the  lumin¬ 
osity  of  [the  subjects  near  the  sea.  When  it  is  possible  to  take 
drop-shutter  pictures  after  sunset,  one  cannot  help  thinking  that 
many  plates  must  be  wofully  over-exposed.  Peter  says  he  saw  a 
man  one  bright  morning  last  summer  with  a  camera  take  out  his 
watch  and  slowly  count  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven  seconds 
before  he  capped  his  lens  on  a  subject  which  can  any  day  be  got  with 
a  quick- shutter  exposure.  He  felt  inclined  to  advise  him  to  expose 
another  plate,  and  give  it  the  twentieth  of  a  second,  but  he  did  not 
like  to  address  a  stranger,  especially  a  stranger  with  such  a  beautiful 
set  of  apparatus. 

Strange  photographers  are  seldom  as  shy  as  Peter  is ;  perhaps  they 
are  Conventioners,  who,  I  understand,  soon  get  the  bloom  of  modesty 
and  bashfulness  rubbed  off — as  I  have  never  been  to  a  Convention,  I 
cannot  say.  Well,  Peter  was  going  over  Whitby  Bridge  one  morn¬ 
ing  with  his  camera — the  bridge,  you  must  know,  divides  the  old 
and  beautiful  from  the  new  and  ugly  town — when  he  was  accosted 
by  a  stranger  with  a  camera,  who  told  him  that  it  was  no  use  his 
going  over  there  to  the  old  town,  there  was  nothing  worth  taking. 
Peter  pretended  to  be  much  obliged  for  the  information.  The 
stranger  further  vouchsafed  the  information  that  he  was  waiting  on 
the  bridge  for  a  boat  load  of  naked  boys,  but  could  not  make  out  why 
they  were  so  long.  Peter  asked  him  what  he  wanted  the  naked  boys 
for,  and  was  told  that  they  were  to  be  turned  into  water  rats,  but 
Peter  did  not  see  how  a  boy  could  be  turned  into  a  water  rat,  so  he 
went  away  ashamed  of  his  ignorance.  He  heard  afterwards  that  by 
some  mistake  the  boat  load  of  naked  boys  waited  a  full  hour  near 
another  bridge  for  a  photographer  who  never  came. 

Some  people  think  it  always  ought  to  be  bright,  and  clear,  and 
sunny  at  the  seaside,  and,  if  all  these  conditions  do  not  «xist,  that  it 
is  of  no  use  unpacking  the  camera.  Now,  to  Peter’s  mind,  the  great 
charm  of  the  seaside  is  that  the  weather  is  always  changing,  and 
that  there  is  always  a  certain  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  it  is 
going  to  do  next.  You  never  find  fishermen  afflicted  with  that  curse 
which  is  ruining  our  nation,  the  curse  of  gambling;  the  speculating 
on  the  wind  and  the  weather  is  quite  enough  to  keep  interest  alive. 
The  whole  town  may  be  enveloped  in  a  mist  one  minute,  when 
suddenly  a  wind  springs  up,  and  all  is  changed.  Besides,  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  effects  are  only  seen  in  bad  weather ;  so,  if  you 
come  to  the  seaside  in  bad  weather,  do  not  go  to  the  railway  people 
and  ask  for  your  money  back  because  you  cannot  see  the  sea  for  fog. 
To  be  sure,  it  requires  some  little  courage  to  set  up  your  camera  in  a 
fog,  for  people  who  still  think  that  bright  sunshine  and  photography 
cannot  exist  apart  look  on  any  one  who  puts  his  head  under  a 
focussing  cloth  on  a  misty  day  as  a  kind  of  lunatic,  or,  at  any  rate, 
as  one  who  does  not  know  much  about  his  own  business.  There  was 
one  man,  he  is  dead  now— -I  hope  Peter’s  erratic  way  of  trying  to 
take  photographs  in  all  kinds  of  weather  did  not  hasten  his  death — 
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who  used  to  annoy  him  very  much.  He  always  wanted  to  know 
what  Peter  saw  there  which  he  thought  worth  taking,  and  was  for 
ever  telling  him  that  there  was  too  much  haze,  or  that  the  light  was 
too  dull,  or  the  sunlight  too  fitful,  and  he  was  always  inviting  Peter 
to  go  to  his  house  to  see  some  large  photographs  of  Venice,  which 
were  wonderfully  clear,  which  had  only  cost  him  tenpence  a  piece. 
He  wanted  to  know  why  Peter  could  not  take  photographs  like  them, 
and  why  he  seemed  to  care  so  little  whether  the  distance  was  clear 
or  not.  Hundreds  of  people  have  the  same  notions  about  photo¬ 
graphy  as  this  man  had — if  they  do  not  express  it  in  words,  they  do 
by  their  faces ;  so,  if  when  you  are  at  the  seaside,  and  you  wish  to  be 
considered  a  clever  photographer  by  the  populace,  you  will  see  fhat 
the  sun  is  shining  and  the  haze  has  gone  before  you  venture  out  with 
the  camera,  but,  if  you  wish  for  pictures  to  please  yourself  and  three 
or  four  of  your  friends,  you  will  take  no  notice  of  the  weather,  nor 
the  wise  people,  but  will  stroll  round,  seeking  for  your  prey  in  fine 
weather  and  in  foul. 

For  more  reasons  than  one  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep  the  head 
under  the  focussing  cloth  too  long,  especially  if  working  on  the 
beach  with  houses  above,  or  an  avalanche  of  empty  mussel-shells,  or 
something  worse,  may  be  shot  from  above  on  the  top  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher  and  his  camera,  to  the  delight  of  all  the  small  boys  round 
about.  Peter  once  knew  a  man  who  swam  across  the  river  at 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  whose  landlady  refused  to  let  him  in  when  he  went 
home.  Your  landlady  will  have  equal  grounds  for  refusing  you 
admission  if  you  don’t  keep  an  eye  open  to  see  that  none  of  the 
refuse,  which  you  feed  pigs  on  in  towns,  but  which  we  throw  into 
the  sea  to  feed  the  fishes,  is  thrown  over  you  and  your  focussing 
cloth.  There  are  other  dangers  besides  pigment  to  be  met  with  at 
the  seaside.  There  is  the  tide,  which  has  a  way  of  its  own  some¬ 
times  overlooked  by  strangers.  Peter  says  he  has  had  people  come 
to  his  studio  with  sorrowful  tales  of  the  sea — how  they  have  un¬ 
packed  their  cameras  on  a  stone,  quite  out  of  the  way  of  the  water, 
but,  on  going  for  another  slide  soon  after,  have  found  everything 
quite  wet.  He  has  also  heard  of  lenses  being  left  on  a  rock,  being 
covered  by  the  tide,  and  never  heard  of  again.  There  was  an 
advertisement  in  our  local  weekly  newspaper  one  summer  which  ran 
as  follows : — “  Lost,  on  the  Scaur,  part  of  the  inside  of  a  camera  ;  so 
much  reward,”  &c.,  but  it  did  not  state  what  part  of  the  inside  of  the 
camera  it  was  which  was  left  behind.  You  might  leave  the  tohole 
of  the  inside  of  a  camera  on  the  moors  or  in  the  woods,  and  find  it 
where  you  left  it  a  month  after,  but  a  single  night’s  tide  will  take 
not  only  the  inside,  but  the  outside  too,  of  the  heaviest  camera 
clean  away  by  next  morning. 

My  friend  Peter  tells  me  that  he  often  feels  inclined,  when  he 
gets  away  from  home  into  places  where  cameras  are  sold,  to  go  into 
a  shop  aud  ask  the  shopman  to  be  good  enough  to  show  him  a  seaside 
camera  and  legs,  but  he  says  he  never  has,  for  he  knows  it  would  be 
of  no  use.  His  ideal  camera  for  the  seaside  is  an  ugly  thing — it  has 
no  bellows,  and  is  only  a  square  box;  it  has  no  focussing  rack,  for 
when  the  wind  is  strong,  it  will  rack  in  a  camera  with  a  rack  as  easily 
as  winking ;  it  has  a  rising  front  fastened  with  a  screw,  and  it  has  not 
only  a  rising  front  but  a  falling  front.  Why  camera-makers  don’t 
make  the  front  to  fall  as  well  as  to  rise  is  odd.  The  ideal  camera  of 
my  friend  has  the  shutter  near  the  plate,  or,  at  any  rate,  behind  the 
lens,  for  when  the  winds  blows  it  plays  the  mischief  with  the  speed 
of  shutters,  and  sometimes  makes  them  go  very  slowly  when  set  to 
go  very  fast.  And  the  legs  are  as  heavy — no,  much  heavier  — -thau 
the  camera,  without  any  joints  or  anything  to  stick  when  wet.  A 
tripod  for  seaside  work  ought,  says  Peter,  to  be  of  the  old-fashioned 
sort,  without  any  machinery  to  go  wrong  and  get  out  of  order  if 
sand  gets  into  its  joints.  When  working  in  wet  sand,  it  is  necessary 
to  expose  as  quickly  as  possible  after  focussing,  or  the  legs  may  settle 
down  in  the  sand  unequally. 

Seaside  photographers  are  often  asked  why  they  do  not  get  more 
pictures  of  storms.  Now,  a  photograph  of  a  storm  is  one  thing,  and 
a  painting  of  a  storm  is  another.  In  the  first  place,  the  sky  is 
seldom  as  black  as  painters  make  it,  and  the  waves  seldom  as  big — 
for,  when  the  wind  is  blowing  its  hardest,  it  seems  to  flatten  the  sea 
down  and  keep  it  from  knocking  about.  Then,  those  picturesque 
groupings  of  fisher-people  are,  I  may  safely  say,  never  seen  in  real 
life.  What  you  do  see  is  a  black  mass  of  humanity  sheltering  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  the  wind.  The  force  of  the  wind  is  seldom 
taken  into  account.  You  see  people  in  paintings  standing  in  places 
where  nothing  less  than  an  elephant  could  stand !  In  fact,  some¬ 
times  the  only  way  of  gettingalong  is  to  go  on  your  hands  and  kuees. 
I  have  seen  a  man  too  proud  to  adopt  this  undignified  method  of 
progression  twirled  round  and  round,  and  thrown  down  on  his  face 
insensible.  In  a  gale  of  wind  one  man  can  do  nothing  with  a 
camera ;  even  in  a  sheltered  corner  one  man  is  wanted  to  hold  on  to 


the  legs  while  the  other  looks  after  the  plate  and  exposing.  But 
worse  than  the  force  of  the  wind  is  its  keenness.  On  our  coast  we 
only  get  rough  seas  when  the  wind  is  north-easterly.  Standing 
beside  the  camera  when  a  piercing  wind  is  blowing  is  often  more 
than  a  joke.  I  have  felt  the  wind  go  through  my  coat,  and  cut  my 
arm  like  a  knife.  Sometimes,  after  waiting,  maybe,  for  a  gleam  of 
light  for  half  an  hour,  the  photographer  finds  his  hands  so  benumbed 
that  he  has  lost  the  power  of  using  them,  and,  do  what  he  will,  he 
cannot  even  take  hold  of  his  camera  legs  to  take  it  away,  much  less 
take  his  camera  down  and  pack  it  up.  One  feels  very  stupid  to  have 
to  ask  a  passer-by  to  be  good  enough  to  take  up  the  camera,  and 
carry  it  along  till  the  blood,  like  melted  lead,  begins  to  flow  again. 

Not  the  least  picturesque  part  of  the  seaside  are  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  especially  the  fishermen.  Their  distinctive  dress  of  sou’¬ 
wester,  guernsey,  and  sea  boots  would  be  worth  taking  alone ;  but, 
when  you  have  besides  a  handsome,  open,  bronzed  face,  absolutely 
without  guile  or  deceit  of  any  kind,  the  photographer,  and  not  the 
model,  will  be  at  fault  if  the  photograph  turns  out  a  failure. 

If  not  so  bronzed  as  the  men,  the  women  are  certainly  more 
brazen-faced,  and  will  sometimes  demand  half-a-crown  from  a 
strange  photographer  before  they  will  stand  to  be  taken.  What 
with  skeining  mussels,  baiting  lines,  mending  nets,  and  feeding 
men  and  bairns,  the  women  have  little  time  to  give  a  photographer, 
and  he  would  be  a  mean  fellow,  indeed,  who  would  run  away  with 
a  good-looking  woman’s  face  in  his  camera  and  not  want  to  pay  for 
it.  The  amount  of  hard  work  these  fishermen’s  wives  and  daughters 
undertake  is  marvellous.  Let  the  photographer  follow  them  when 
out  flither-picking  on  the  rocks,  he  will  soon  be  wet  through  up  to 
the  waist;  and  then,  when  they  have  got  their  baskets  and  sacks 
full,  let  him  climb  with  his  apparatus — but  a  feather  weight  compared 
to  the  weight  of  their  loads  of  flithers — with  them  up  a  cliff  side,  some 
500  feet  high,  he  will  then  think  that  the  woman’s  work  by  daylight 
is  even  harder  than  the  fisherman’s  toil  and  danger  at  sea  by  night. 

I  spoke  a  short  time  ago  about  photographers  leaving  their  appa¬ 
ratus  on  the  seashore.  Peter  reminds  me  of  an  adventure  a  friend  of 
his  had  with  a  strange  hand  camera — a  thing  I  know  very  little 
about.  Though  any  one  can  photograph  in  the  ordinary  way  with  a 
decent-sized  lens  and  camera,  genius  is  necessary  to  manipulate  a 
hand  camera.  I  do  not  speak  in  jest,  for  I  have  been  trying  for  some 
two  years  now  to  get  a  decent  plate  with  a  hand  camera ;  so  far 
I  have  got  nothing  which  is  not  flat,  thin,  and  foggy.  There  was  a 
sale  by  auction  at  Whitby  last  year,  and  among  the  things  on  the 
table  in  the  auction-room  was  a  hand  camera.  Peter’s  friend,  who 
had  been  looking  round,  took  it  up  and  examined  it  carefully.  He 
was  rather  surprised  to  find  it  there  among  a  lot  of  old  odds  and 
ends,  for  it  was  in  perfect  condition — the  lens  and  shutter  were  of 
the  most  improved  make — in  fact,  Peter’s  friend  made  up  his  mind 
to  come  to  the  sale,  and  had  visions  of  seeing  that  camera  knocked 
down  to  him  for  five  or  six  shillings.  The  only  part  about  it  he 
could  not  understand  was  the  changing  arrangement,  so  he  took 
the  back  off  and  emptied  the  plates,  which  were  inside,  out  while 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  mechanism.  This  accomplished,  he 
had  just  put  the  plates  back  in  their  place,  and  was  putting  the 
camera  down  on  the  table,  when  a  stranger  came  up,  who  said 
abruptly,  “What  are  you  doing  with  that?”  “Just  been  having 
a  look  at  it.  ”  Then  the  stranger  turned  very  red,  and  began  to 
splutter,  “  How  dare  you  touch  what  does  not  belong  to  you  ?  ” 
The  photographer  replied  calmly  that  he  expected  everything  which 
was  in  the  sale-room  could  be  examined,  and  that  was  why  they 
were  on  view.  Then  the  man  turned  redder  than  before,  and  said, 
“You  did  not  opeu  it,  did  you?”  “Of  course  I  did,”  came  the 
answer.  Then,  when  the  stranger  walked  off,  muttering  and 
cursing,  with  the  camera  under  his  arm,  it  dawned  upon  Peter's 
friend  that  the  camera  was  not  for  sale,  and  that  by  examining 
the  changing  appliance  he  had  exposed  to  light  the  whole  of  some 
one’s  day's  work.  Peter  says  his  friend  rushed  after  the  stranger 
and  offered  to  buy  new  plates,  and  said  how  sorry  he  was,  but  the 
man  with  the  hand  camera  refused  to  be  comforted,  and  went  down 
the  stairs  using  language  which  Peter  cautioned  me  not  to  repeat, 
except  on  board  ship  or  in  a  windy  corner. 

After  all,  photography  at  the  seaside  is  like  photography  evervwhere 
else — if  we  get  more  than  our  share  of  stormy  weather,  so  that  our 
trees  give  up  as  hopeless  the  attempt  of  trying  to  grow  before  they 
are  many  years  old,  those  very  same  winds  bring  compensation  in 
the  shape  of  fresh  air,  -which  enables  the  photographer  to  work 
eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  without  feeling  as  weary  as 
he  would  with  the  regulation  eight  hours  inland. 

If  Leeds  was  only  at  the  seaside,  one  thing  is  quite  certain — she 
would  be  troubled  with  smoke  no  longer,  the  sea  Ivppzes  would 
blow  it  all  away,  if  they  did  not  blow  all  the  chimneys  down  ;  but, 
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then,  Leeds  would  not  be  Leeds  without  its  smoke,  and  Yorkshire 
without  Leeds  would  be  nowhere,  and  England  without  Yorkshire 
would  be  nowhere,  and  the  world  without  England  might  just  as 
well  give  up  the  trouble  of  turning  on  its  axis,  so  it  is  just  as  well 
that  Leeds  is  not  at  the  seaside,  after  all. 

I  am  afraid  the  impressions  I  have  given  you  of  photography  at 
the  seaside  have  been  very  indistinct,  very  much  out  of  focus. 
May  I,  in  conclusion,  suggest  tbat  you  should  all  go  to  the  seaside, 
and  get  your  own  impressions  ?  After  such  a  hard  week’s  work  as 
you  must  have  had  this  week,  I  am  sure  a  change  of  air  and  a  little  rest 
and  quiet  would  just  set  you  up,  or,  as  we  say  at  Whitby,  would 
just  “  trim  ”  you. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Addyman,  Mr.  Sutcliffe  said  the  light  at  the  sea¬ 
side  was  much  more  actinic  than  inland  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  smoke.  The  exposures  were  reduced  to  about  one- fourth  of  those 
given  inland. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  a  series  of 
glides  illustrative  of  beautiful  places  in  Yorkshire,  not  placed  on  the 
week’s  programme,  was  next  shown. 

The  Council  Meeting. 

A  Council  Meeting  followed.  Mr.  F.  P.  Cembrano  was  proposed 
as  President  for  the  year  1897-8  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Lucas.  Mr.  George 
Mason  seconded,  Mr.  Sturmey  supported,  the  nomination,  and,  on  a 
vote  being  taken,  Mr.  Cembrano  was  declared  unanimously  elected. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to  the  local  Committee  and  duly 
acknowledged. 

Mr.  Drage  intimated  that  he  would  be  unable  to  continue  the 
secretaryship,  but  was  induced  to  adhere  to  the  office  pro  tem. 
Several  members  of  Council  thought  that  by  the  engagement  of  a 
paid  assistant  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  would  be  so  lightened  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  retain  his  position. 

Subsequently  the  principal  members  of  the  Convention  met  at  a 
smoking  concert,  organized  by  the  officers  and  committee  of  the 
Leeds  Camera  Club,  in  the  Green  Dragon  Hotel.  The  Chairman  was 
Mr.  J.  Green  Hirst  (President),  and  the  Vice-Chairman,  Mr.  W.  A.  M. 
Brown  (Vice-president).  To  the  latter  gentleman  the  company, 
which  numbered  several  hundreds,  were  indebted  for  the  evening’s 
hospitality,  for  which  he  was  cordially  thanked  by  those  present. 
Songs,  recitations,  and  instrumental  solos  constituted  the  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  the  programme,  and  there  were  also  several  appropriate 
toasts.  A  number  of  professional  artistes  from  the  Princess’s  Palace 
appeared.  The  pianist  was  Mr.  W.  McMillan.  The  hearty  good 
welcome  of  the  Leeds  Camera  Club  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
the  visitors. 

The  week  ended  by  the  visit  to  Knaresborough  on  Saturday  of 
about  twenty-four  members  of  the  Convention. 


“  COSMOS  ”  AT  THE  CONVENTION. 

Between  the  hours  of  one  and  three  o’clock  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
July  12,  Kirkstall  Abbey,  near  Leeds,  was  almost  entirely  given 
over  to  the  occupation  of  the  writer  of  these  lines.  Provided  with 
pencil  and  note-book,  I  sat  where  the  great  high  altar  once  stood, 
and  the  only  interruption  I  suffered  in  my  imaginative  efforts  to 
people  the  ruined  and  restored  Cistercian  abbey  with  the  monks  of 
the  olden  time — to  call  back  the  glitter,  the  glory,  and  the  dim 
religious  light  that  once  filled  its  stately  aisles  and  transepts — came 
from  a  colony  of  quarrelsome  birds  that  had  found  lodgment  in 
its  walls.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  that  pleasant  and  lonely  hour, 
for,  during  an  eventful  busy  week,  it  was  at  once  the  most  peaceful 
and  the  only  one  to  which  I  was  able  to  lay  undisputed  claim. 


You  will  infer  from  the  foregoing,  dear  reader,  that  the  members 
of  the  Leeds  Convention  found  plenty  with  which  to  occupy  their 
time.  Speaking  for  myself,  and  I  believe  for  others,  I  can  say  that 
last  week,  for  sheer,  physical,  hard  work,  would  be  difficult  to  beat 
in  the  ordinary  way — that  is  in  a  week  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
one’s  usual  avocation.  As  an  idea  of  what  we  went  through,  I  give 
the  tale  of  [my  own]  Friday’s  proceedings  :  Called  at  6.30  ;  7.50  train 
to  Ripon.  Drove  to  Fountains  Abbey.  Five  hours  photographing  and 
being  photographed.  Walked  and  drove  back  to  Ripon.  Lunch  at 
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4.30.  Train  back  to  Leeds  at  6.20.  Arrived  at  7.45.  Meeting  8.30 

to  10.30.  Smoking  concert  till  midnight.  Then  a  visit  to - 

But  that,  besides  being  another  story,  was  not  on  the  programme ; 
so  we  will  let  it  pass. 


For  all  that,  the  week  was  enjoyable  as  well  as  bustling.  They 
are  good  men  of  business  at  Leeds ;  and  so  things  went  without  a 
hitch.  The  reception  in  the  beautiful  and  well-filled  picture  galleries 
delighted  the  ladies,  and  gave  them  and  the  men  the  opportunity  of 
looking  their  best.  The  civic  dignitaries  were  affability  itself,  and 
the  Deputy- Mayor  (Mr.  J.  Gordon)  pleasantly  talked  photography 
without  boring  us,  or  betraying  signs  that  he  had  crammed  up  the 
article  on  photography  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  for  his  speech. 
The  President’s  address  gave  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  Con- 
ventioners  the  opportunity  of  disagreeing  with  him,  and  so  the  ■week 
commenced  in  a  most  promising  way. 


Of  the  papers  read,  that  delivered  by  Mr.  Haddon,  on  The  Firing 
and  Washing  of  Paper  Prints ,  was  the  one  that  met  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  attention.  It  was  highly  appreciated  by  all  who 
heard  it,  as  being  full  of  sound,  useful  information  on  the  subject. 
It  was  listened  to  with  marked  interest,  and  evoked  a  good  dis¬ 
cussion.  One  such  paper,  which  appeals  to  every  photographer,  is 
sufficient  to  redeem  a  Convention  meeting  from  the  charge  of  doing 
nothing  for  photography.  We  all,  or  most  of  us,  fix  and  wash  silver 
prints ;  few  of  us  do  it  properly,  and  Mr.  Haddon  tells  us  how  it 
should  be  done.  He  hints  at  pursuing  the  subject,  and  I  may 
therefore  remind  him  that  the  Convention  possesses  a  Research  Fund 
of  which  he  should  take  advantage. 


Some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  a  friend  and  I  were  having  a 
humble  tintype  photograph  of  ourselves  taken  by  the  aid  of 
magnesium,  and  when  the  operator  had  replaced  the  cap  I  ventured 
to  suggest  to  him  that  the  use  of  gelatine  dry  plates,  which  were 
then  making  headway,  would  enable  him  to  shorten  his  exposures. 
Regarding  me  with  an  expression  of  savage  contempt,  he  intimated, 
in  emphatic  but  utterly  unprintable  language,  that  in  his  experience 
those  people  who  knew  something  of  photography  always  made  the 
worst  sitters,  and  he  expressed  bitterly  ironical  surprise  that  they 
condescended  to  be  photographed  by  anybody  but  themselves.  The 
moral  of  this  has  never  been  lost  to  me,  and  the  incident  rose  in  my 
mind  on  Wednesday  morning  of  last  week,  when  Mr.  Mclver,  of 
Leeds,  was  taking  the  Convention  group  at  the  rear  of  the  Yorkshire 
College. 


The  light  was  dull,  the  wind  was  blowing  hard,  the  focussing 
cloths  swirled  and  waved,  one  or  two  members  thought  they 
knew  better  than  the  photographer  where  they  should  stand,  and, 
when  the  first  exposure  was  made,  somebody  loudly  and  confidently 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  underdone.  Then  one  of  the 
cameras  appeared  to  be  not  quite  level,  and  somebody  else  obligingly 
informed  the  photographer  of  the  fact.  The  reply  of  Mr.  Sellman 
of  Huddersfield,  who  was  assisting  Mr.  Mclver,  was  simply,  ‘‘Would 
^ou  like  to  come  and  look  for  yourself?”  and,  not  wishing  to  be  out 
of  the  group,  the  interrupter  was  silent.  Other  very  photographic 
criticisms  were  met  by  the  stern  request,  emanating  from  some 
sensible  photographer  in  the  crowd,  to  “  give  the  man  a  chance !  ” 
and  at  last  the  chance  was  given.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
obstacles,  a  really  admirable  group  resulted,  a  fact  upon  which  Mr. 
Mclver  is  to  be  congratulated.  The  background  is  not  very  pictu¬ 
resque,  but  the  group  contains  136  very  good  portraits. 


The  136  members  that  figure  in  the  group  form  considerably  less 
than  half  of  the  total  number  that  attended  the  Convention ;  this 
fact  deserves  mention  as  otherwise  an  erroneous  idea  might  be 
formed  of  the  attendance.  Hard  work,  occasionally  punctuated  by 
pleasure,  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  week.  Observation 
would  lead  me  to  think  that  there  was  far  less  than  hitherto  of  that 
silly  snap-shotting  of  one  another  in  positions  which,  when  the  slides 
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are  publicly  shown,  are  calculated  to  raise  a  laugh  or  provoke  ridicule. 
Bolton  Abbey,  the  woods,  and  the  river ;  York  with  its  Minster, 
gates,  walls,  and  other  old  buildings ;  Ripon  Cathedral,  Studley 
Royal,  with  the  incomparably  beautiful  ruins  of  Fountains  Abbey, 
gave  opportunities  for  careful  and  well-considered  work  that  were 
taken  full  advantage  of.  A  crop  of  good  results  may  assuredly  be 
looked  for,  as  the  weather  on  the  occasions  named  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Messrs.  Watkinson’s  portable  dark  room,  which  accom¬ 
panied  us  on  our  travels,  was  largely  used,  and  a  word  of  thanks  is 
distinctly  due  the  firm  for  its  thoughtfulness. 


The  humours  of  a  Convention  meeting  would  provide  matter 
for  an  entertaining  book.  I  have  only  space  and  time  for  the  narra¬ 
tion  of  one,  which  gave  a  deal  of  innocent  pleasure  to  all  who 
figured  in  it.  On  the  Thursday  afternoon,  in  St.  Mary’s  Abbey, 
York,  a  party  of  about  a  dozen,  headed  bv  the  President,  had 
gathered  together.  It  occurred  to  somebody  to  have  a  group  taken, 
which  was  done  by  means  of  a  pocket  Kodak.  Then  a  member 
with  a  quarter-plate  was  pressed  into  service,  and  so  we  passed  to 
5x4,  6^x4f,  7^x5,  8-|x6|,  and  ultimately  to  9-ix6|.  In  all, 
about  ten  separate  photographers  were  cajoled,  forced,  bullied,  or 
inveigled  into  exposing  on  the  Presidential  group,  under  the  induce¬ 
ment  of  obliging  Mr.  Robinson,  helping  trade,  immortalising  them¬ 
selves,  and  giving  one  of  the  party  an  opportunity  of  showing  how  a 
group  should  be  taken.  The  confidence,  the  nervousness,  the  astonish¬ 
ment,  the  self-deprecation,  the  reluctance  of  more  than  one  of  those 
who  were  called  upon  to  photograph  groups  in  which  such  photo¬ 
graphic  notabilities  as  Robinson,  Lange,  E.  R.  Ashton,  and  others 
figured  was  most  amusing  to  contemplate.  The  triumph  of  the 
afternoon  was  reached  when  two  ladies  were  persuaded  to  take  the 
group,  which  they  did  in  a  thoroughly  cool  and  workmanlike  manner. 


The  music  of  “  broad  Yorkshire  ;  ”  the  irrepressible  animal  spirits 
of  the  Leeds  Camera  Clubbers ;  the  tact  and  distinction  of  Godfrey 
Bingley,  Herbert  Denison,  W.  J.  Warren,  and  J.  H.  Walker,  kept  us 
company  throughout,  so  that  the  proceedings  never  flagged.  I  have 
referred  to  the  animal  spirits  of  the  Leeds  Camera  Club.  They 
gave  us  a  smoking  concert  one  night,  under  the  chairmanship  of  their 
President,  Mr.  J.  Green  Hirst,  and  the  determined  manner  in  which 
they  set  about  the  business  of  enjoying  themselves  and  ministering 
to  the  comfort  of  their  guests  not  only  astonished  the  languid 
London  contingent,  but  filled  us  with  envy.  Yorkshire  folk  do  not 
appear  to  know  what  rest,  repose,  or  sleep,  means.  They  work  hard ; 
they  play  hard  ;  and  they  seem  to  be  always  doing  one  or  the  other. 


Some  former  Conventioners,  such  as  Watmough  Webster,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Werner,  Thomas  Mayne,  Hepworth,  J.  A.  C.  Ruthven, 
Child  Bayley,  and  Mrs.  Mason,  were  missed,  but  some  interesting 
new  blood  put  in  an  appearance.  The  late  J.  Traill  Taylor — to 
whom  the  Convention,  in  its  early  days,  owed  so  much — was  not 
forgotten,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  vote  of  twenty  guineas  to  the 
fund  now  being  raised  to  provide  a  memorial  to  him.  This  was  the 
right  and  proper  thing  to  do,  and  the  applause  with  which  the  sug¬ 
gestion  was  greeted  indicated  that  his  name  will  long  find  a  warm 
place  in  the  hearts  of  his  forme*  colleagues. 


To  the  tale  that  is  told  elsewhere  I  have  little  more  to  add,  except 
that  Mr.  Drage  was,  as  usual,  absolutely  unselfish  and  tireless  in 
ministering  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  Conventioners.  He  was 
wholly  unsparing  of  himself,  and  if  ever  a  man  toiled  hard  for  other 
people,  and  met  with  success  in  his  single-minded  efforts,  that  man 
was  Drage.  With  the  assistance  that  he  is  entitled  to  receive,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  guide  the  Convention  for  many  years  to 
come. 


To  sum  up,  the  Leeds  Convention  was  an  all-round  success. 
Everything  was  of  the  best ;  the  attendance,  the  papers,  the  weather, 
the  places  visited,  the  harmony,  and  the  dinner;  while  good  fellow¬ 
ship  reigned  throughout.  At  the  beginning  of  the  week  a  little 


cloud  appeared  on  the  horizon,  but  the  wind  changed,  the  sun  burst 
forth,  and  the  rest  of  the  week  was  bright  and  fair.  And  so  good¬ 
bye  to  grimy,  smoky,  noisy,  bustling  Leeds,  and  the  enjoyable, 
earnest,  thoroughgoing  Convention  of  1896. 


The  last  four  non-Leeds  Conventioners  remaining  in  the  town  cn 
Saturday  afternoon  made  their  way  to  the  5.30  express  for  London, 
pleased  and  tired  with  their  week’s  experiences.  When  the  train 
started,  one  of  them  softly  removed  his  Convention  badge  from  tbe 
lappel  of  his  coat.  “  Is  the  Convention  ended  ?  ”  asked  a  second,  in 
a  tone  of  voice  expressive  of  surprise  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
week  had  gone.  The  others  nodded,  silently  and  somewhat  sadly, 
and  then  the  mighty  express  sped  on  its  way  south.  Cosmos. 

- ♦ - 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

I  have  been  considerably  interested  of  late  in  scanning  The 
Inquirer  columns  of  this  Journal  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  meet  a  long-felt  want,  and,  though  I  do  not  go  to  the  extent 
of  saying  that  no  photographic  home  is  complete  without  them,  I  dc 
think  they  will  be  found  very  useful  to  a  large  number  of  readere. 
I  must,  however,  say  that  the  very  least  compliment  that  could  be 
paid  to  those  who  reply  would  be  to  read  the  replies  before  asking 
for  further  information.  I  am  led  to  make  this  remark  by  the  query  of 
“ Billericay,”  who  wishes  to  know  if  it  is  a  fact,  as  asserted  la9t 
week,  that  an  insoluble  chromate  of  silver  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
bichromate  of  potash  on  carbonate  of  silver.  He  goes  on  to  show 
that  his  experience  is  contrary  to  the  substantiation  of  such  fact. 
Now,  if  “  Billericay  ”  will  only  go  to  the  trouble  of  reperusing  the 
replies  on  this  subject,  he  will  find  that  the  exact  converse  of  his 
alleged  fact  is  set  down. 

With  regard  to  “  Perplexed  ”  and  others  writing  about  iodine  in 
solution  there  is  all  the  necessary  information  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  but  not  a  definite  explanation  of  his  original  difficulty.  The 
truth  is,  the  “  tincture  of  iodine  ”  of  the  pharmaceutist  is  not  a  simple 
spirituous  solution  of  iodine,  but  a  solution  made  by  the  addition  of 
iodide  of  potassium  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the 
iodide  employed.  It  is  the  presence  of  this  potassium  salt  that  pre¬ 
vents  the  precipitation  when  the  tincture  is  added  to  water.  When- 
a  solution  of  iodine  is  needed  for  stock — and  it  is  a  most  desirable- 
preparation  in  any  photographic  establishment — the  simplest  way  to> 
make  it  is  to  rub  up  some  iodine  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  water,  and 
add  a  few  crystals  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  keep  on  stirring  till 
the  iodine  is  all  dissolved,  adding  a  further  supply  of  crystals  if 
necessary.  This  is  an  invaluable  solution  for  removing  silver  stains 
from  the  hands  or  linen.  Apply  the  solution,  followed  by  a  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Any  silver  stains,  however  old,  will  give  • 
way  to  this  treatment,  which  may  have  to  be  given  a  second  time  if 
the  stain  be  very  strong  or  the  iodine  solution  not  strong  enough. 

The  event  of  the  week — the  event  of  the  year,  I  may  say — is  past 
and  gone,  and  the  Convention  of  1896  is  the  most  illustrious  of  any. 
if  mere  numbers  count.  What  very  mixed  feelings  our  worthy 
President’s  address  must  have  raised  !  but  the  genial  way  in  which 
he  trod  on  people’s  corns  robbed  it  of  all  offence.  When,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  address,  the  President  repeated  the  bon  mot  of  a 
camera  club  man,  “  What  is  photography  ?  ”  he  scored  a  point ;  but 
he  rather  gave  himself  away  afterwards  in  his  plea  for  pure  photo¬ 
graphy,  for,  when  any  one  fresh  to  the  subject  views  the  annual 
exposition  of  the  works  of  the  Linked  Ring,  What  is  photography  ?  is 
the  very  question  that  arises  in  his  mind.  C'est  magnijique  mais  ce 
n'est  pas  la  photographic ,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  liberty  I  take 
with  a  celebrated  saying.  Mr.  Robinson  says,  "  In  the  science  of 
photography  we  soon  find,  with  Macbeth,  that  ‘  nothing  is  but  what 
is  not.’”  An  equally  fair  quotation  could  be  made  from  the  Brothers 
James  and  Horace  Smith’s  inimitable  parody,  when  Photography 
and  the  New  Photography  were  compared  and  discussed  in  the  dim 
seclusion  of  the  Salon:  “Nought  is  everything,  everything  is 
nought,  and  thinking  is  but  waste  of  thought.” 

By  the  bye,  why  does  our  most  esteemed  photographic  stalwart  of 
the  stalwarts  appropriate  the  term  “  The  New  Photography”  to  the 
Salon  and  all  its  works?  I  have  a  very  distinct  recollection  of 
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seeing  an  advertisement  of  a  professional  photographer — years  before 
die  genesis  of  the  Salon,  headed  “The  New  Photography. 

What  a  charming  picture  is  drawn  in  the  address  of  the  public 
rush  for  the  quiet  simplicity  of  those  portraits  which  appear  to  be 
•Almost  too  simple  to  be  art,  but  which  are  all  art,  that  have  been 
shown  to  you  in  the  Salon,”  Unfortunately  the  rush  for  photographs 
ls  a  thing  of  the  past  to  most  people,  and  to  suggest  that  business 
would  be  improved  by  avoiding  retouching  is  to  suggest  the  arrival 
of  the  millennium  and  the  sudden  surcease  of  vanity.  It  is  retouching, 
however  degrading  it  may  be — and  too  often  it  is  a  vile  degradation 
— it  is  retouching  that  has  kept  professional  portraiture  alive,  sad 
though  it  may  be  to  state  it.  What  became  of  the  arch-priests  of 
photographic  purity  when  retouching  became  general  P  They  either 
sank  utterly,  never  to  rise,  or,  after  a  brief  struggle,  frantically  stuck 
to  retouching  as  the  only  lifebuoy.  Talk  of  Silvy  as  a  specialist ! 
there  is  nothing  special  in  charging  two  guineas  for  forty  cartes-de 
visite,  and,  in  his  day,  little  but  cartes  were  asked  for.  He  and 
Salomon  were  men  of  great  artistic  taste,  which  permeated  and 
iistinguished  all  their  work.  WThat  greater  specialist  or  worker  of 
more  artistic  feeling  than  poor  Rejlauder  P  And  what  did  he  make 
out  of  it  ?  The  thing  necessary  above  all  to  make  photography  a 
paying  profession  is  business  talent.  Silvy  had  a  happy  com¬ 
bination  of  both,  and  he  made  it  pay  handsomely.  Some  of  the  most 
wretched  samples  of,  what  I  suppose,  must  be  called  photography 
were  sent  out  of  his  studio,  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful. 

To  make  a  good  thing  out  of  professional  photography  is  very  rare 
nowadays,  and,  notwithstanding  the  editorial  dictum  about  small  and 
moderate  businesses,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  man  who 
t;akes,  say,  500/.  a  year,  working  it  entirely  himself,  with  perhaps  a 
voting  girl  to  be  useful  to  see  clients,  will  make  a  bigger  income  i 
than  one  whose  receipts  are  three  times  as  much,  with  the  con- 
lomltant  necessary  assistants,  and  larger  premises,  and  general 
expenses.  I  have  at  this  moment  in  my  mind’s  eye  the  example  of 
i  photographer  in  one  of  the  Channel  Islands,  not  to  be  too  precise. 
He  is  a  splend  d  worker.  He  takes  all  his  sitters  himself ;  prints, 
tones,  mounts,  and  despatches  every  print,  and  deems  himself  passing 
fortunate  if  he  takes  two  sitters  a  day.  That  man's  receipts  are 
pure  profit  within  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.,  while  the  “  pro/’  is  an 
-■xceedingly  lucky  man  if,  with  gross  receipts  of  three  times  500/., 
his  profits  reach  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent. 

One  of  the  meanest  pieces  of  photographic  sharp  practice  is  that 
referred  to  in  last  week’s  Ex  Cathedra,  where  a  local  photographer, 
in  supplying  a  series  of  views  for  publication,  calmly  appropriates 
mother  photographers  work  by  copying  it,  and  sending  the  copied 
print  with  the  pirate’s  name  as  author.  The  editor  speaks  of  the 
possibility  of  a  jury  accepting  the  probability  of  a  coincidence 
Accounting  for  two  different  pictures  appearing  alike.  That  is  pos¬ 
sible,  for  the  ways  of  the  juror  are  beyond  account.  Fortunately, 
however,  there  is  another  mode  of  procedure,  which  would  give 
Absolute  and  irrefragable  proof.  Let  each  of  the  two  photographs  be 
copied  to  an  exactly  similar  size,  and  mounted  as  a  stereoscopic 
slide,  a  deviation  of  a  straw’s  breadth  in  the  position  of  barrow, 
man,  or  broom,  would  be  startlingly  evident  if  the  slide  were  viewed 
in  a  stereoscope.  I  present  this  suggestion  to  the  injured  original 
photographer. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  see  attention  given  to  the  question  of  fading 
again,  by  so  eminent  an  authority  and  accurate  experimentalist  as 
Mr.  Haddon  ;  but  I  would  commend  to  his  notice  the  question  of 
mounts.  I  have  evidence  which,  to  me,  is  amply  sufficient  that  an 
immense  amount  of  fading  is  due  solely  and  wholly  to  some  fault  in 
rhe  mounts  (not  the  mounting) ;  mounts,  too,  that  have  no  right  to 
be  faulty,  if  their  cost  is  to  be  any  criterion.  This  is  a  question  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  will  force  itself  to  the  front  eventually. 

Free  Lance. 


DAVEY’S  SYSTEM  OF  EMBOSSING  PORTRAITS. 

Mb.  William  Davey,  of  66,  Truro-road,  Wood  Green,  describes  this  in¬ 
vention  (a  communication  to  him  by  Frank  Davey,  of  121,  Post-street, 
San  Francisco,  photographer). 

It  has  for  ito  objeot  to  increase  the  lifelike  appearance  of  photographic 
portraits  by  embossing  the  parts  of  the  print  corresponding  to  the  features, 
figure,  dress,  and  accessories,  in  bas-relief,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  photo¬ 


graphic  high  lights,  half-tones,  and  shadows  will  be  enhanced  by  actual 
modelling  of  the  surface  of  the  photograph. 

“  In  order  to  emboss  a  portrait,  I  either  produce  directly  upon 
a  suitably  prepared  wood  block  a  photographic  print  from  a  tran* 
parency  which  has  been  made  from  the  same  negative  as  the  print  to  be 
embossed,  or  I  transfer  to  the  wood  block  a  collodion  film  or  a  single 
transfer  carbon  print,  or  a  thin  gel  itine  film,  or  a  traced  outline  from  lot 
same  negative  or  from  a  print  produced  from  the  same  negative,  the 
object,  in  any  case,  being  to  produce  upon  the  block  a  more  or  less  per¬ 
fect  outline  of  the  portions  of  the  portrait  to  be  embossed,  the  relative 
position  of  the  parts  being  reversed,  as  regards  right  and  left,  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  carver  in  the  subsequent  operation.  I  then  carve  the  wood¬ 
block  so  as  to  produce  an  approximately  correct  counterpart  in  intaglio 
(reversed  as  regards  right  and  left)  of  the  features  and  other  portions  of 
the  picture  to  be  embossed,  the  depth  of  the  carving  being  approximately 
proportional  to  the  natural  relief  and  rotundity  of  the  parts  of  the  subject 
represented. 

“  The  photograph  print  to  be  embossed,  having  been  mounted  upon  a 
thick  soft  paper  which  will  adapt  itself  readily  to  the  die  and  permit  of 
embossing  in  relief  without  splitting,  is  generally  damped  before  being 
embossed,  especially  if  the  relief  is  to  be  considerable,  except  in  the  case 
of  carbon  and  gelatine  prints,  which  would  be  liable  to  adhere  to  the  die 
if  damped,  and  must  therefore  be  embossed  dry. 

“  The  mounted  print  is  then  subjected  to  pressure,  in  a  screw  or  oth^r 
press,  between  the  carved  die  and  a  soft  rubber  pad,  or  a  counterpart  iu 
cameo,  the  face  of  the  print  being  in  contact  with  the  intaglio  die,  and 
due  precautions  being  taken  to  ensure  correct  register  between  the  die  and 
the  photograph.  With  this  object  in  view,  I  trace  an  outline  from  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  apply  it  in  correct  register  to  the  die,  and  drive  register  pins 
through  the  tracing  into  the  marginal  portions  of  the  die.  I  thm  remove 
the  tracing  and  app'y  it  in  correct  register  to  the  print,  and  perforate  tffi 
print  through  the  holes  in  the  tracing.  The  mounted  and  perforated  print 
is  then  placed  on  the  die,  the  pins  coming  through  the  perforations 
keeping  the  print  in  proper  register. 

“  The  counterpart  iu  cameo  may  be  an  easily  mouldable  material  such 
as  paper  pulp,  or  a  pad  of  soft,  elastic  indiarubber  which  adapts  itself  to 
the  configuration  of  tUe  die  at  each  pressure,  and  may  serve  for  dies  of 
different  forms.  In  order  to  obtain  a  perfect  impression  of  the  die.  the 
print  may  be  first  pressed  with  a  soft  pad,  such  ae  referred  to,  and  then 
subjected  to  a  second  pressure  between  the  same  die  and  a  counterpart 
formed  of  guttapercha  which  has  previously  received  the  impression  of 
the  die  in  the  press.  The  print  should  be  left  under  pressuie  for  about 
ten  minutes,  or  (especially  if  pressed  drv)  until  it  has  permanently  ac¬ 
quired  the  configuration  of  the  die,  and,  after  being  removed  from  the 
press,  it  should  be  mounted  in  a  deep  paae-partoat,  or  other  frame, 
which  will  protect  the  relief  surface  of  the  print  from  injury.  It  is  also 
preferable  to  back  up  the  embossed  parts  of  the  print  with  cotton- wool, 
and  to  mount  it  on  a  stout  cardboard  backing.” 

The  claims  are  :  — 

1.  The  described  method  of  embossing  photographic  prints  in  relief  by 
pressure  between  a  correspondingly  carved  die  and  a  suitable  pad  or 
counterpart. 

2.  A  photographic  print  embossed  or  modelled  in  relief. 


THE  W.  H.  HARRISON  FUND  APPEAL. 

Acknowledged  a  fortnight  ago  ...  ...  ...  100  1  0 

Henry  Perigal,  Esq.,  M.R.I.  ...  ...  ...  ...  110 

Washington  Teasdale,  Esq.  ...  ...  ...  ...  110 

£102  3  0 

Further  donations  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by 

Frederick  H.  Yart.fy,  82,  Newington  Green-road,  London,  A 


©ur  ©tutorial  Cable. 


Radiography  as  an  Aid  to  Diagnosis  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet 
by  Dr.  Hall- Ed  wards,  of  Birmingham,  in  wh’ch  the  author,  an  ardent 
radiographic  worker,  quotes  cases  upon  which  radi^graphv  has 
thrown  considerable  light,  and  has  aided  the  diagnosis.  The  pamphlet, 
which  is  reprinted  from  the  Birmingham  Medical  Review: ,  appeals  to 
surgeons,  who,  doubtless,  will  appreciate  it,  as  it  is  replete  with 
useful  suggestions.  _ _ 

Marion’s  Catalogue  for  Professional  Photographers. 

Marion  &  Oo.,  Soliosqnare,  W. 

The  section  of  Messrs.  Marion's  catalogue  whch  contains  particular* 
of  goods  primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  professional  photographer* 
is  before  us.  Accessories  in  great  variety,  backgrounds,  show  case*, 
mounts,  show-screens,  and  numerous  other  requirements  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  man  are  described  and  illustrated  in  the  counse  of  a 
hundred  pages.  If  is  a  well-got-up  volume. 
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The  Simplex  Changing  and  Developing  Tent. 

F.  Bebesfobd,  14,  Bridge-read  West,  Battersea. 

Ma.  Beresford  has  shown  ns  his  latest  production  a  tent, 
primarily  intended  for  developing  on  emergency,  hut  also  capable 
of  being  used  for  changing  purposes.  Two  metal  uprights  and  a 
cross  piece  support  the  fabric,  which  is  secured  by  stout  elastic  to  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  forming  the  base,  so  that  no  light  can  enter. 

There  are  large  holes  for  the  arms,  and  an 
elastically  hound  face  hole  fitting  just 
beneath  the  nose,  and  so  allowing  one  to 
breathe  freely.  When  set  up,  the  tent 
is  nineteen  inches  high,  and  gives  a 
working  space  of  twenty -two  inches 
by  sixteen.  Folded  up  in  its  box,  the 
measurements  are  eleven  by  sixteen  by 
hree  inches.  Three  thicknesses  of  material  are  used,  and  perfect 
light-tightness  should  therefore  be  obtained.  The  Simplex  struck 
u-  as  being  a  useful  and  practicable  tent. 


The  Roman  Ruins  at  Darenth. 

3Ir.  J.  H.  Baldock,  of  the  Croydon  Microscopical  and  Natural 
Historv  Society,  has  kindly  sent  us  two  photographs  of  the  Old 
Roman  Villa  at  Darenth,  which  he  took  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Society's  photographic  outing  there  a  few  days  ago.  The  photo¬ 
graphs  are  excellent.  _ 

Photo-autocopyist  Specimens. 

The  Autocopyist  Company,  72,  London- wall,  E.C. 

We  have  received  from  the  Autocopyist  Company  some  specimens  of 
collotype  printing  done  on  the  simple  hand-worked  apparatus  that  has 
been  frequently  described  in  these  pages.  Appropriately  enough, 
having  regard  to  the  Leeds  Convention,  one  of  the  views  is  of  Kirk- 
stall  Abbey  before  its  “  restoration.”  This  and  the  remainder  of  the 
specimens  are  remarkably  good  examples  of  this  simple  system  of 
Ink  printing,  which  deserves  to  achieve  wide  popularity  by  means  of 
the  Photo-autocopyist.  Rough  surfaces  and  variously  coloured  inks 
are  employed  with  equally  happy  effects. 

- - 

i Letog  antr  Jtotrg. 

Paper  for  Photographic  Purposes.  —  Mr.  F.  F.  Weeks  writes:  “Re 
answer  to  correspondent,  T.  Coombs,  page  464,  I  note  your  answer.  But 
why  not  an  English  firm  start  making  a  special  paper  of  A1  quality  and  various 
grades  for  photographic  purposes  ?  Surely  there  is  a  big  opening  for  such  a 
line.  We  have  some  famous  British  paper-making  firms  ;  it  ought  to  be  worth 
their  while  to  make  the  trial.” 

Errata. — Owing  to  absence  from  home  at  the  time  of  publication  of  our 
last  issue,  some  errors  escaped  notice  until  too  late  for  correction.  In  the  last 
paragraph  of  leaderettes  on  page  452,  last  line  but  one,  “controverts” 
should  read  “  corroborates,”  which  exactly  reverses  the  meaning ;  but,  as  we 
have  for  many  years  consistently  condemned  “  eliminators,”  we  have  little 
doubt  from  the  context  most  of  our  readers  will  have  recognised  the  mistake. 
Mr.  Bothamley  is  made  to  speak  of  Mr.  Haddon’s  four  “  pages  ”  ;  “  papers  ”  was 
-meant,  of  course. 

Practicable  Application  of  Acettlene. — At  a  garden  party  held  on 
Saturday,  the  11th  inst.,  at  Camberwell,  S.E.,  the  lawn  was  brilliantly 
illuminated  by  acetylene  gas.  The  generators  and  fittings  were  supplied  and 
fixed  by  Messrs.  Thorn  &  Hoddle,  inventors  and  manufacturers  of  the  Incanto 
acetylene  gas  generators.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  occasion  on  which  this 
light  has  been  applied  in  such  a  practical  manner.  The  light  was  exceedingly 
brilliant,  and  illuminated  the  spacious  lawn  (on  which  dancing  was  being 
enjoyed  by  about  five  hundred  persons)  in  a  manner  that  would  favourably 
compare  with  an  elaborate  electric-light  installation. 

For  etching  letters,  names,  or  designs  on  metallic  goods,  such  as  knives, 
for  instance,  the  Zeit.  f.  Electrocliem.  gives  the  following  directions : — The 
objects  are  covered  with  the  following  mixture  :  1  litre  of  naphtha,  J  kilo¬ 
gramme  of  carbon  bisulphide,  2  kilogrammes  of  pulverised  resin,  and  1*5 
kilogramme  of  chloride  of  copper.  Alter  covering  with  a  thin  layer  of  this, 
the  stencil  or  type  is  washed  with  a  weak  solution  of  potash  and  pressed  on 
the  surface,  which  is  then  washed,  after  which  it  is  wetted  with  a  weak 
solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  through  which  a  current  is  passed,  which  then 
etches  the  metal  where  the  insulating  coat  has  been  removed. 

On  Saturday,  July  11,  the  employes  of  Messrs.  Penrose  &  Co.,  Upper 
Baker-street,  W.C.,  the  well-known  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  process- 
work  appliances,  had  their  annual  outing.  The  party,  numbering  twenty- 
five,  proceeded  by  train  to  Hampton  Court,  and  thence  by  steam  launch  up 
the  river  to  Chertsey,  where  luncheon  was  served.  Mr.  A.  W.  Penrose 
presided,  and,  in  responding  to  expressions  of  goodwill  and  thanks  from  the 
staff,  said  he  fully  hoped  to  see  double  the  number  around  him  next  year. 
■Cricket  and  boating  were  afterwards  indulged  in,  and  the  party,  having 
partaken  of  tea,  started  about  seven  o’clock  on  the  return  journey,  which  was 
oeguiled  by  some  excellent  songs  and  music  from  various  members  of  the  staff 


An  Optical  Illusion. — While  doing  some  photographic  work  with  a  light 
from  a  Welsbach  burner,  which  shone  through  a  small  ground-glass  window 
in  a  dark  room,  I  noticed  that,  when  a  lamp  emitting  red  rays  from  its  vertical- 
sides  was  placed  in  a  position  so  that  its  top  was  illuminated  by  the  white 
light  from  the  window,  and  while  in  this  light  it  was  then  moved  by  hand  to 
and  fro  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  top  appeared  to  be  loose,  or  displaced  in 
opposite  directions  to  the  red  sides.  The  top  was  of  bright  tin,  and  its 
surface  sufficiently  irregular  to  cast  slight  shadows,  which  rendered  the  effect 
very  marked.  This  illusion  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  a  physiological  action  at  the 
retina,  in  which  the  impression  produced  by  the  white  or  grey  light  persists 
longer  than  that  from  the  red,  causing  an  apparent  lag  of  the  top.  The 
persistency  may  be  still  further  accounted  for  when  the  fact  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  lag  could  only  be  obtained  with  weak  lights  in  a  dark  room,  and 
therefore  with  the  pupil  of  the  eye  largely  expanded,  and  in  consequence  a 
relative  increase  of  intensity  of  the  white  over  the  red  light  upon  retinal  areas 
of  different  sensibility.  Lamplight  or  daylight  can  be  used  instead  of  a 
Welsbach.  I  found  it  convenient  to  vary  the  intensity  and  colour  of  the 
lights  by  superposing  sheets  of  coloured  tissue  papers. — F.  H.  Loring  in 
Nature. 

The  Commercial  Value  of  Applied  Chemistry.  —  Professor  Dewrar\s 
recent  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  was  a  rapid  survey  of  the  galloping 
pace  at  which  chemical  discovery  of  value  in  the  arts  has  lately  proceeded,  says 
the  Chronicle.  It  was  a  complete  justification  of  Mr.  Ludwig  Mond’s  dictum, 
that  chemical  research  spells  commercial  success.  Take,  for  instance,  what 
Mr.  Mond  himself  has  brought  to  light  and  utilised,  all  through  his  attempts 
to  improve  the  gas  battery  first  invented  by  Lord  Justice  Grove.  Why  cannot 
we  turn  coal  directly  into  electricity  without  the  cumbrous  boiler,  steam 
engine,  and  dynamo  process  intervening — burn  it  up  as  you  burn  up  zinc  in  a 
galvanic  battery  ?  Well,  the  idea  is  very  magnificent,  but  not  yet  within  the 
range  of  practical  science.  But  the  suggestion  that  carbonic  oxide  might  be 
used  in  some  way  led  Mr.  Mond  to  discover  a  strange  and  totally  unexpected 
property  of  this  gas,  namely,  that  it  will  directly  unite  with  metallic  iron  and 
nickel  to  form  gases  which  are  called  carbonyls  of  these  metals.  Could  any¬ 
thing  be  more  strange  than  the  idea  of  iron  as  gas  at  an  ordinary  temperature  ? 
And  could  anything  be  more  valuable,  for,  as  soon  as  you  heat  these 
carbonyls,  they  give  out  the  metal  again  with  the  greatest  facility  ?  The  result 
is,  that  Mr.  Mond  is  now  using  carbonic  oxide  to  extract  nickel  from  its  ores. 
He  gets  nickel  carbonyl  as  a  gas,  subsequently  heats  it  to  make  it  part  with 
its  nickel,  and  sends  back  the  carbonic  oxide  to  extract  some  more.  In  this 
way  pure  nickel  can  be  obtained,  for  the  gas  will  only  pick  up  the  nickel. 
Professor  Dewar  also  described  the  famous  Castner  process  for  getting  pure 
soda  from  common  salt.  Here  we  have  electrolysis  at  work  once  more,  but 
with  a  movable  electrode  in  the  shape  of  a  flowing  stream  of  mercury,  which 
bears  away  the  metallic  sodium  in  amalgamic  solution  as  fast  as  it  is  separated 
from  the  salt.  The  amalgam  then  passes  into  water,  where  the  sodium  dis¬ 
solves  as  hydrate,  leaving  the  mercury  free  to  go  round  again.  But  there  is 
something  more  than  this.  As  the  sodium  dissolves,  it  generates  electricity. 
Formerly  this  electricity  was  generated  in  the  electrolytic  bath  itself,  and 
obstructed  the  operating  current  by  setting  up  a  “  back  current  ”  on  its  own 
account.  Now,  the  “back  current,”  being  separately  generated,  is  made  to 
travel  the  right  way,  and  supplement  instead  of  obstructing  the  working 
current.  Finally,  Professor  Dewar  illustrated  the  discovery  of  the  effect  of 
the  oxides  of  the  rare  earths,  such  as  those  of  zirconium,  thorium,  and  lantha¬ 
num,  in  transforming  heat  into  light.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  incandescent 
gas  burners.  The  now  familiar  mantle,  which  is  suspended  in  an  atmospheric 
or  Bunsen  burner,  and  glows  so  brilliantly,  is  made,  as  Professor  Dewar 
showed,  by  saturating  a  cotton  mantle  with  salts  of  these  metals  and  then 
incinerating  it.  The  organic  cotton  is  all  burned  away,  leaving  nothing  but  a 
skeleton  mantle  of  oxides  and  silica.  When  these  are  suspended  in  the 
colourless  gas  flame,  they  glow  in  the  brilliant  fashion  now  so  familiar,  far 
surpassing  the  incandescence  which  can  be  obtained  from  platinum,  magnesium, 
lime,  and  other  substances  heated  to  the  same  point. 

National  Association  of  Professional  Photographers. — The  summer 
meeting  of  the  N.  A. P. P.  was  held  this  year  in  connexion  with  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Convention,  Leeds.  The  Association  attended  the  reception  by  the 
Mayor  of  Leeds  in  the  City  Art  Gallery,  and  all  the  various  excursions, 
meetings,  dinner,  &c  ,  with  loyal  devotion  to  their  “  badges  ”  as  members  of 
the  1896  Photographic  Convention.  The  business  meeting  during  Convention 
week  was  held  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Leeds,  headquarters,  as  on  the  previous 
occasion  of  the  N.A.P.P.  Mr.  Barry  (Hull),  President,  in  the  chair.  Amongst 
those  present  were  Messrs.  T.  Fall  (London),  Harold  Baker  (Birmingham),  J. 
Davis  (Lancaster),  Boak  (Driffield),  E.  J.  Walker  (Maybole,  Ayrshire), 
Priestley  (Egremont),  Eddison  (Leeds),  Crosby  (Rotherham),  Freke  (Cardiff), 
and  R.  Stewart  (Elgin,  N.B.).  Amongst  other  professionals  who  joined  in  the 
Convention  were  Messrs.  Warwick  Brookes  (Manchester),  W.  Crooke  (Edin- 
borough),  J.  Stuart  (Glasgow),  and  T.  Birtles  (Warrington).  The  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  T.  Bromwich  (Kidderminster)  was  absent  through  illness. 
Letters  of  apology  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  nearly  fifty  members 
of  the  N.A.P.P.,  all  expressing  extreme  regret  at  being  unable  for  various 
reasons  to  be  present,  and  wishing  their  professional  brethren  “a  good  time 
and  good  weather.”  The  annual  report  referred  to  the  very  pleasant  summer 
meeting  held  last  year  at  Matlock,  and  the  special  courtesies  extended  to  the 
N.A.P.P.  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  when  visiting  Chatsworth 
House.  Over  100  professional  members  are  enrolled  on  the  books  of 
the  Association,  and  it  is  in  the  happy  position  of  having  funds  in 
hand.  Messrs.  Charles  Speight  (Kettering)  and  E.  J.  Walker  (Maybole, 
Ayrshire)  were  elected  as  new  members.  Some  resignations  were  reported. 
Mr.  Hai’old  Baker  (Birmingham)  submitted  some  skilful  photogravures,  of  his 
own  production,  which  are  intended  to  illustrate  a  ■work  he  is  preparing  upon 
the  Avon  district  and  Shakespeare’s  land.  Mr.  T.  Fall  (London)  gave  the 
brethren  a  treat,  by  showing  some  of  his  inimitable  photographs  of  dogs — as 
he  said,  with  his  Yorkshire  humour,  he  was  only  a  poor  photographer,  and 
had  nothing  to  show  but  photographs  of  dogs  and  donkeys.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  death  of  two  old  members  of  the  N.A.P.P.,  Mr.  Jesse  Holloway 
(Cheltenham)  and  Mr.  Adamson,  sen.  (Rothesay),  was  received  with  profound 
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-regret.  The  usual  dinner  and  London  meeting  had  been  held,  November  9, 
at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  at  which  the  opinion  was  expressed  that 
•the  past  action  of  the  N.A.P.P.  had  resulted  in  a  very  definite  improvement 
in  the  terms  allowed  to  professional  photographers,  and  the  publication  of 
lists  for  the  trade,  and  the  trade  only,  where  formerly  no  such  lists  were 
is, sued  or  even  named.  Mr.  Hubert’s  proposal  to  amalgamate  the  Photo¬ 
graphers’  Benevolent  with  the  N.A.P.P,  had  not  received  the  approval  of 
'the  Council.  Referring  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Draycott’s  suggestion  as  to  professional 
photographers  acting  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Printsellers  Protection  Asso- 
■  ciation,  it  was  considered  that  the  circumstances  and  details  of  the  two  trades 
were  so  essentially  different,  as  to  prevent  any  action  in  the  direction 
suggested.  The  Secretary  (Mr.  D.  J.  O’Neill,  Birmingham)  drew  attention 
to  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  law  of  photographic  copyright. 
Hope  was  expressed  for  a  proper  and  authentic  codification  of  the  confused 
and  conflicting  legal  enactments,  which  are  a  souice  rather  of  doubt  and 
difficulty  than  of  security  and  protection  to  the  profession  in  many  cases. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  N.  A.  P.P.  will  be  held  on  the  Monday  following  the 
opening  night  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
expected  to  be  September  28. 


Hatrot  UetojS* 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  July  8  and 
Jtdy  15,  1896 

Photographic?  Apparatus. — No.  14,972.  “An  improved  Camera,  Dark 
Slide,  and  Changing  Bag  for  Photographic  and  other  Sensitive  Plates." 
M.  Stephens. 

Cameras. — No.  15,154,  “Improvements  in  or  appertaining  to  Photographic 
Cameras.”  J.  Gage. 

-StsiEEN  Kinetoscopy. — No.  15,155.  “An  improved  Chrono- photographic 
Apparatus  or  Motograph.”  Complete  specification.  J.  Rous. 


jfteettttgg  of  SoctottrjS. 


MEETINGS  OP  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK, 


July. 

Name  of  Society,  j 

Subject. 

27 

(  Demonstration,  on  Sandell  Plates.  J.  T. 
i(  Sandell. 

A  Excursion:  Astley,  South  Warwickshire. 

28 . 

¥  ; 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

,28  . 

;  In  ensification  and  Reduction.  E  J.  Wall. 

.2!)  _ ... 

A  Excursion :  Rossett  and  Gresford. 
j)  Leader,  J.  S.  Dronsfieid,  J.P. 
fj  The  Management  of  a  Photographic 
A  Society. 

YLa^t  Day  for  Sending  in  Competition 
■J  Pictures  for  I  nne  Excursions :  Arbury, 

'  (  Compton  Wynyates,  and  Stokesay. 
k  Under-exposure,  and  Now  to  Make  the 
{  Most  of  It.  J.  E.  Hodd. 

I;- , 

29 . 

IV 

30 . ........ 

30 . 

i  Birmingham- Photo.  Society  ... 

l  - 

London,  and  Provincial ...... .. 

Avgust. 

1  . 

Excursion :  Streatham  and  Beddington. 

1 . . 

j '  E  <c. :  Hollinshead  Hall  and  Rocky  Brook 
j  District.  Leader,  Albert  Almond. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

J  ur.Y  16,  —Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  in  the  chair. 

Mr,  Edwin  Banks  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  Ashby  showed  a  photo-micrograph  of  a  diatom  magnified  to  about  eight 
hundred  diameters,  the  many  different  planes  being  very  sharp.  The  objec¬ 
tive  used  was  of  one-sixth  inch  power. 

Mr.  Bayston  -inquired  what  was  an  easy  way  of  calculating  the  angle 
shown  by  any  lens  on  a  plate  of  a  given  size. 

The  Hon  Secretary  referred  Mr.  Bayston  to  an  article  and  tables  of  his 
■on  page  664  of  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1894, 
which  gave  a  very  simple  method,  adopted  by  Professor  Burton  and  the 
leading  Continental  authorities,  and  which  was  also  the  mathematical  way  of 
■doing  it.  A  5|  inch  lens  on  a  8£x  6|  plate  would  include  an  angle  of  about 
?8°,  that  is  when  using  the  lens  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  but  by  shifting  the 
lens  to  one  side  the  angleis  altered. 

In  a  short  discussion  oa  the  latest  developments  of  the  Rdntgem ray  photo¬ 
graphy,  the  Chairman  said  he  had  found  that  those  plates  that  were  more 
sensitive  to  the  X  rays  were  also  more  sensitive  to  the  photographic  rays. 
He  had  failed  in  the  use  of  a  gelatine  dry  plate  as  a.  fluorescent  screen,  as 
suggested  recently. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  it  had  been  shown  that  collodion  plates  which 
were  not  fluorescent  were  useless  for  radiography,  while  gelatine  plates, 
which  were  fluorescent,  wore  sensitive  to  the  rays.  He  thought  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  a  more  fluorescent  gelatine  would  produce  a 

more  sensitive  dry  plate. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC*  SOCIETY. 

-On  Saturday,  the  11th  inst.,  twenty-four  members  and1  friends  assembled  on 
London-road  Station  about  1.15.  The  event  was  the  second  outdoor  meeting 
of  the  season,  and  the  weather,  like  the  last  excursion*  was  perfect.  The 
train  left  punctually  at  1.30,  landing  the  contingent  about  2.15  at  Chelford. 
After  a  short  walk,  a  .shady  Toad  was  reached' which  led  down  to  the  church, 
which  edifice  being  so  surrounded  by  trees-  made  it  unphotographic.  Turning 


to  the  right,  and  presenting  oar  credentials  at  the  lodge,  we  enter  the  park  of 
Astle  (permission  beiDg  kindly  granted  by  the  owner,  Colonel  Dixonh  where 
cameras  were  soon  at  work  on  the  rush-lined  shores  of  the  mere.  Nearing 
the  hall,  a  refreshing  sound  of  falling  water  tells  us  that  we  are  near  the 
waterfall,  and  several  plates  were  exposed  on  it,  seen  through  the  ar<  ho 
bridge.  About  five  o’clock  the  party  collected  together,  and  walked  by  lane 
and  field  to  Nether  Alderley,  where  tea  was  partaken  of  at  the  Eagle  and 
Child  Farm,  after  which  those  members  who  had  the  fortune  to  have  some 
plates  left,  exposed  on  haymaking  scenes,  the  church  and  rectory,  and  many 
other  subjects.  The  usual  group  was  taken  in  the  churchyard,  and,  after  a 
pleasant  walk  to  Alderley,  caught  a  most  crowded  train  back  to  Manchester, 
arriving  about  ten  o’clock. 


North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. — Jidy  13,  Mr.  Mattocks  in  t’  e 

chair. — Mr.  Milne  gave  a  demonstration  on 

Venus  Paper. 

The  lecturer  began  by  passing  round  some  prints,  showing  what  coull  be 
done  on  the  paper,  the  prints  being  of  various  grades  of  surface,  from  rough 
to  smooth,  and  exhibiting  a  great  range  of  colour.  Mr.  MHne  then  tone- 
some  prints  in  the  Venus  combined  bath,  which  gave  very  pleasing  browi 
tones,  and  also  toned  one  to  a  platinum  black  by  immersing  it  in  th 
Company’s  No.  1  bath  to  a  warm  purple  shade,  which  changed  to  black  i 
the  combined  bath.  He  also  toned  some  in  a  platinum  and  nitric  acid  bath 
which  gave  a  pleasing  warm  brown  tone.  He  recommended  the  addition  of' 
borax  to  the  fixing  bath  : — hypo,  1  ounce  ;  borax,  j  ounce  ;  water,  20  ounces- 
The  prints  toned  in  the  combined  bath  required  further  fixing  in  this  solution, 
as  the  action  was  very  quick — about  one  minute  is  sufficient.  Mr.  Gosling 
asked  if  a  partially  printed  proof  could  be  developed  up.  Mr.  Milne  sail 
Yes,  and  recommended  hydroquinone.  Several  further  questions  were  aske< 
and  replied  to,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  passed  to  the  iecturer. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  last  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  devoted  to  a  Beginners’  Night,  when  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Oakdeu) 
dealt  with  the  subject  of  Cameras,  their  forms  and  accessories.  After  ex¬ 
plaining  the  advantages  of  various  cameras,  he  went  into  detail  as  to  the  uses 
of  the  various  movements,  and  also  as  to  how  and  when  they  should  bc- 
utilised.  Lenses  and  their  different  forms  received  their  share  of  attention 
from  the  lecturer,  who  explained  the  advantages  for  certain  purposes  of  some 
forms  over  the  others.  A  camera  stand  should,  above  all  things,  be  light,  wit), 
sufficient  rigidity  to  prevent  the  apparatus  moving  during  exposure.  A  stand 
which  was  not  rigid  was  a  nuisance. 


®orres»|>on&eucT. 


£3T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  arc  given. 


THE  CONVENTION  OF  1896  AT  LEEDS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, -^-The  Leeds  Convention  is  at  an  end,  the  treatment  that 
has  been  meeted  out  to  ns  by  our  Leeds  friends  will  make  the  period  of 
our  stay  in  the  district  a  not  easily  to  be  forgotten  week. 

First  and  foremost  the  President’s  address,  and  the  valuable  papers 
and  demonstrations  (attendances  at  which  have  been  very  large)  have 
supplied  us  with  ample  food  for  our  minds  daring  the  week. 

We  have  had  placed  before  us  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  food  for  our 
cameras  (considerably  over  3000  plates  and  films,  ranging  up  to  the 
lordly  12  x  10  and  15  x  12,  having  been  exposed  during  the  three 
principal  excursions),  while  the  arrangement  for  food  for  our  bodies  have 
been  practically  faultless,  owing  to  the  care  and  forethought  of  the  local 
Executive  Committee. 

There  were  305  subscribers,  209  signing  the  attendance  roll,  a  large 
increase  on  former  numbers  of  Convention. 

Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley,  the  local  Hon.  Secretary,  on  whom  great  respon¬ 
sibility  has  rested,  and  on  whose  labours  the  success  of  the  Convention 
so  largely  depended,  deserves  the  heartiest  thanks  of  every  member  of 
Convention ;  may  he  long  |be  enabled  to  devote  his  special  gift  of 
organization  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows. 

Our  reception  at  the  City  Art  Gallery  will  long  be  remembered  by 
those  who  attended ;  and  to  Mr.  Herbert  Denison,  the  local  Hon. 
Treasurer,  we  all  owe  our  best  thanks  for  his  labours  in  arranging  such  a 
very  pleasant  function,  and  also  to  the  other  members  of  the  local 
Executive  committee,  the  Chairman  of  which,  Mr.  John  Henry  Walker, 
by  his  tact,  urbanity,  and  good  fellowship,  has  done  much  to  make  our 
visit  to  Leeds  so  very  enjoyable. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  the  members  decided  to  vote  twenty 
guineas  of  the  Convention  funds  towards  the  Traill  Taylor  Memorial 
Lectureship  Scheme. 

A  very  cordial  invitation  to  make  Great  Yarmouth  our  centre  for  the 
meeting  of  1897  was  accepted  unanimously. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Cembrano  was  elected  President  of  the  Convention  for  the 
year  1898. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  R.  P.  Drags ,  Hon.  Sec .  (pro  tem.). 

Photographic  Convention,  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


VARIOUS  SUGGESTIONS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  valuable  Journal  is  always  received  with  thanks. 

I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago  to  have  an  explanation  in  regard  to  a 
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certain  kind  of  halation,  but  have  had  no  answer  as  yet,  and  all  parties 
I  have  shown  it  to  were  unable  to  explain.  I  therefore  must  give  it  up, 
for  the  time  being  at  least.  On  J une  12  last,  in  your  Correspondence, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Hewitt  refers  to  his  way  of  using  the  air  in  developing 
a  plate.  This  is  not  quite  new,  as  it  was  known  to  me  and  to  others, 
as  I  am  not  the  discoverer,  over  fifteen  years  ago,  and  even  now  it  is  a 
great  help  to  me.  While  developing  the  plate,  I  lift  it  out  occasionally, 
and,  while  looking  at  it,  I  leave  it  in  the  air  some  time,  when  the  in¬ 
tensity  increases  more  rapidly  than  otherwise,  while  an  occasional  good 
rinsing  under  the  tap  hastens  the  development  also.  I  have  even  found 
lately  that  a  plate,  when  fully  developed,  intensifies  somewhat  when  left, 
<3ay,  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  under  the  tap  before  fixing  in  hypo. 

On  June  19  last,  page  385,  “A  Suggestion  for  Overcoming  the 
Oraokling  Tendency,”  Ac.,  is  not  quite  new  either,  as  the  explanation  of 
3uch  a  contrivance  was  given  by  me  at  some  length  in  your  Almanac  of 
4hree  or  four  years  ago. 

A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  your  correspondents  complained  of  the  irre¬ 
gularity  of  the  ready-sensitised  paper.  I  have  had  some  trouble  in  the 
same  line,  but  not  so  much  lately  as  formerly.  If  the  paper  is  badly 
prepared  (as  I  do  not  think  the  trouble  lies  in  the  paper  itself),  that  is,  in 
the  albumen  or  in  the  silver  bath  generally  in  such  cases  too  weak,  the 
remedy  is  scarcely  possible,  except  one  is  satisfied  with  a  very  light 
purple  tone,  but  never  a  black  tone  can  be  approached.  I  have  lately 
found,  however,  that  the  results  can  be  improved  in  a  very  simple  way. 
I  must,  however,  at  once  say  that  the  method  I  use  seems  not  only 
childish,  but  almost  ridiculous  ;  but  I  give  it  to  you  for  what  it  is 
worth,  and  it  may  be  followed  or  not.  I,  for  one,  am  satisfied  with  the 
results. 

When  about  to  tone  (I  use  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  gold  bath),  I 
prepare  my  bath  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  beforehand.  This 
time  may  be  lengthened  to  one  hour,  but  I  don’t  like  to  shorten  it. 
Now,  if  I  make  a  toning  bath  of,  say,  sixteen  ounces  of  water  with 
proportions  of  bicarbonate  and  gold,  to  tone  100  10x8  inch  prints,  I 
may  succeed  in  obtaining  a  good  tone  and  rapid  toning,  but  sometimes  I 
do  not.  My  proportion  of  very  good  results  is  more  certain  when  I 
prepare  the  same  necessary  quantity  of  gold  and  bicarbonate  in  about 
three  or  four  ounces  of  water ;  then  let  it  rest  as  above,  and  add  the 
required  quantity  of  water  ju3t  before  using  the  bath.  I  cannot  explain 
the  why  of  it,  but  this  is  my  experience. 

I  see  also  in  one  of  the  later  numbers  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  parties  finding  that  the  bicycle  harms  the  camera  business. 
This  may  be  so,  but  the  camera  man  is  to  blame  for  a  great  part  of  this 
lack  of  interest.  I  have  advised  the  manufacturers  of  cameras  to  devote 
some  attention  to  the  making  of  a  light  and  compact  folding  camera,  and 
then  the  bicyclist  may  carry  one  along,  otherwise  he  will  be  apt  to 
leave  it  at  home.  Of  course,  some  manufacturers  will  say  that  they  have 
3uch  a  one  for  sale,  and  that  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired ;  but  ten  to 
one  that,  if  he  is  a  cyclist  himself,  he  does  not  use  his  own  instrument, 
and,  if  not  a  cyclist,  he  is  no  good  judge.  The  camera,  if  carried  at  all, 
should  be  inside  the  frame,  between  the  legs,  and  the  tripod,  if  any, 
across  the  guide  or  steering.  The  cameras,  as  made  now  for  such  pur¬ 
pose,  are  too  heavy,  when  complete,  with  rising  front  and  swing  back, 
etc.,  or  too  clumsy,  or  otherwise  too  flimsy  to  resist  any  shaking  during 
the  outing,  and  the  wind,  however, slight,  during  exposure. 

Give  us  a  camera  of  5  x  4  or  7  x  5  plates,  strong,  light  compact,  and 
complete,  to  fix  inside  the  frame,  and  I  dare  say  a  ready  sale  will  reward 
the  manufacturer,  as  the  instantaneous  boxes  are,  however  light,  always 
clumsy,  and,  as  long  as  one  has  to  stop  cycling  to  take  any  view,  he  may 
as  well  have  a  good  one,  and  correctly  exposed  and  focussed,  to  have  a 
better  result,  specially  for  enlargements. — I  am,  yours,  4c.,  A.  Levy. 

Asnieres,  Seine,  July  16,  1896. 


DEVELOPING  FORMULAE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  are  so  heartily  in  accord  with  your  views  as  to  the 
unsuitability  of  many  developing  formula?  for  the  ultra-rapid  plates  of 
to-day,  that  we  gladly  welcome  the  leading  article  on  the  subject  in  your 
issue  of  the  10th  instant. 

When  the  great  increase  of  speed  of  plates  was  attained,  we  at  once 
found  the  grave  risks  which  such  speed  involves  in  the  matter  of  de¬ 
velopment,  as  so  forcibly  pointed  out  by  you,  and,  after  careful  experi¬ 
ment,  we  decided  to  adhere  strictly  to  our  then  developing  formula — pyro 
soda — which  is  perfectly  safe  to  use  with  even  such  ultra-rapid  plates  as 
the  Ilford  Special  Rapid  series. 

Not  only  is  this  formula  perfectly  safe  for  these  plates,  but  it  is  one 
that  brings  out  all  possible  detail,  and  thus  admits  of  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  exposures. 

The  risks  arising  from  using  our  developing  formula  are  therefore  nil, 
but  there  remain  the  further  risks  due  to  the  use  of  formuhe  other  than 
our  own. 

To  draw  attention  to  this  matter,  and  to  minimise  the  risks,  we  have, 
for  some  time,  added  the  following  warning  on  our  Special  Rapid  labels: — 

“Developing  Formula. — Special  Note. — For  Ilford  Special  Rapid  plates 
•the  following  is  the  most  suitable,  and  the  only  one  we  recommend.” 
— We  are,  yours,  &c.,  The  Britannia  Works  Company,  Limited, 

Ilford,  London,  E.,  July  21,  1896. 


DIRECT  HALF-TONE  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  W.  Gamble,  in  his  “Photo-mechanical  Notes”  in 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  of  May  29,  1896,  refers  to  taking 
direct  half-tone  negatives  from  life,  and  points  out  the  great  advantage 
it  would  have  over  the  present  mode  of  making  half-tone  negatives  from 
prints,  and  the  great  saving  in  time  for  producing  blocks  for  newspaper 
illustrations,  Ac. 

I  have  given  this  matter  my  serious  attention  for  a  long  time,  and 
have  at  last  succeeded  in  making  what  I  may  call  direct  half  -  tone 
negatives  from  life,  snap-shots  not  excluded.  I  enclose  a  few  copies  of  a 
negative  produced  by  my  process,  so  that  you  may  judge  for  yourself. 
The  copies  are  produced  in  collotype,  as  I  have  no  convenience  for 
making  half-tone  blocks. 

I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  put  me  in 
communication  with  Mr.  Gamble,  as  I  should  like  to  see  him  on  the 
subject,  and  hear  his  opinion. — Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  I  am, 
yours,  Ac.,  E.  Fenhice. 

19,  Roclcbourne-road,  Forest-Hill,  S.E.,  July  20,  1896. 

[The  results  our  correspondent  encloses  are  promising.  In  all 
probability  this  letter  will  come  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  W.  Gamble, 
who  will,  doubtless,  communicate  with  Mr.  Fenske  direct. — Ed. 


MOVING  PICTURES  ON  THE  SCREEN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  the  paragraph  in  your  issue  of  July  17, 
under  the  head  of  Ex  Cathedra,  in  which  your  correspondent 
says,  apropos  of  Mr.  Friese-Greene’s  letter  in  last  week’s  issue,  that 
“  every  one  seems  to  have  entirely  overlooked  Muybridge  in  this  con¬ 
nexion.”  Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  Muybridge’s  methods  and  results 
do  not  bear  upon  the  present  controversy  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  I 
think  you  will  find  that  his  pictures  were  not  taken  with  one  camera, 
but  with  a  series  of  cameras  taking  one  picture  each ;  consequently 
they  were  not  taken  upon  a  continuous  travelling  film,  neither  were 
they  taken  from  one  point  of  view — they  were,  in  fact,  a  number  of 
detached  photographs  upon  glass.  The  pictures  were  afterwards  printed, 
in  series,  upon  a  glass  disc,  which  was  made  to  revolve  in  aJlantern,  the 
result  being  a  sort  of  modified  zoetrope,  in  fact  the  only  difference  I  can 
see  between  Muybridge’s  apparatus  and  the  old  “  wheel  of  life  ”  is  that 
the  pictures  were  shown  on  a  screen  instead  of  being  viewed  through  a 
slot.  The  essence  of  Mr.  Friese-Greene’s  invention  consists  in  the  taking 
of  the  pictures  upon  a  continuous  film,  in  one  camera,  and  in  projecting 
them,  intermittently,  from  the  same  or  similar  apparatus  upon  a  screen. 
The  comical  episode  your  correspondent  refers  to  sufficiently  fixes  the 
difference  of  method  and  result,  as  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
get  a  similar  effect,  or  anything  like  it,  from  Mr.  Friese-Greene’s  ap¬ 
paratus.  I  take  it  that  Mr.  Friese-Greene  does  not  claim  to  be  the 
inventor  of  the  zoetrope,  but  of  a  camera  for  taking  photographs  upon  a 
continuous  band  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  of  an  apparatus  for  projecting 
them  upon  a  screen  so  as  to  produce  a  lifelike  effect,  and  his  claim  cer¬ 
tainly  appears  to  be  unassailable. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.  T.  H.  Bethell. 

Parliament  Mansions,  Westminster ,  July  20,  1896. 


THE  SALE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BUSINESSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  leader  in  last  week’s  Journal,  touching  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  photographic  businesses, ]is  one  that  all  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  should  be  interested  in,  and,  although  it  is  admitted  that  no 
fast  rule  could  be  arranged  for  the  disposal  and  purchase  of  all  businesses 
alike,  there  are  still  many  points  that  are  general  to  any  business  and 
might,  with  advantage,  be  more  carefully  observed  by  both  purchasers 
and  vendors  of  businesses.  I  think  one  of  the  first  inquiries  a  purchaser 
should  make,  and  insist  upon,  is  a  balance-sheet  of  the  business,  showing 
the  profit  and  loss  of  the  undertaking  for  the  past  three  years.  It  may 
be  argued  that  photographers  are  proverbially  bad  bookkeepers,  and  that 
to  make  a  balance-sheet  would  be  a  difficult  matter  in  most  cases,  but  I 
contend  that  a  photographer,  having  anything  to  sell  worth  selling, 
would  be  consulting  his  own  interests,  as  well  as  the  purchaser's,  by 
calling  in  a  respectable  accountant  and  having  a  sheet  properly  prepared, 
the  cost  of  which  certainly  should  not  exceed  one  per  cent,  and  the  same 
would  enable  him  to  fix  more  accurately  the  value  of  his  business.  A 
second  inquiry  a  purchaser  should  make,  and  again  insist  upon,  is  an 
inventory  of  the  instruments,  furniture  Ac.,  and  an  account  of  the  stock 
in  trade,  and  I  think,  fortified  with  these  primary  particulars,  any  man 
finding  himself  taken  in  with  a  business  would  have  no  one  but  himself  to 
blame,  and  certainly  would  have  no  redress  in  a  law  court.  Your 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  caution  required  with  regard  to  the  lines  a 
business  has  been  run  upon  do  not,  to  my  mind,  contain  as  much  im¬ 
portance  as  would  at  first  be  impressed,  unless  the  business  is  in  a  very 
small  place,  where  the  population  is  not  actually  growing ;  for  I  am 
under  the  impression  that,  where  the  town  is  large  enough,  you  can  no 
more  exhaust  the  demand  for  photographs  than  you  can  that  for  clothes, 
boots,  Ac.,  for  each  year  brings  forward  its  rising  generation,  full  of  the 
same  vanity  as  its  predecessors.  Y  hat  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the 
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mew  proprietor  of  a  business  is  resource  within  himself,  an  ability  to 
adapt  himself  to  his  new  surroundings  and  cultivate  new  ideas  to  attract 
Ttbe  public,  &o.  Your  remarks  in  reference  to  the  employees  of  a  new 
business  not  being  ‘‘bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  ”  is  a  very  pertinent 
one,  and  the  purchaser  of  a  business  should  partly  base  bis  valuation  on 
the  probability  of  such  a  breach  taking  place,  particularly  if  be  is  paying 
anything  for  the  goodwill  of  the  business.  In  conclusion,  I  will  also 
xefrain  from  making  any  estimate  of  the  valuation  of  businesses,  but 
attention  to  the  suggestions  made  above  cannot  fail  to  prevent  disappoint¬ 
ment  where  ordinary  care  is  taken. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Nosilla. 


to  Corregpottacntg. 

%*  All  •matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden ,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

%*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  wnless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street , 
Covent  Garden ,  London. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

Henry  Danniug,  Bridge  street,.  ITsTr,  Monmouthshire. — Photograph  of  Colonel 
Burton  on  horseback  at  b-igade  inspection. 

Edward  Ad  Iphna  Tear,  5,  West  git  e-street,  Ipswich.— Photograph  of  Charles 
Barnard  dVestley,  Champion  of  Suffolk,  on  bicycle. 

Debcnham  &  Oo. ,  5.  Clifford -street,  York  Photograph  of  the  Lo  d  Mayor  of  Yo  k, 
Mr  Alderman  Milward.  in  n-be s  a  d  cham,  three-quarter  length  profile.  Photo- 
<v  arh  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York  ( large  head),  Mr.  Alderman  Milward,  in  robes  and 
tlmin. 


Straining. —N.  B.  (Bui’ton-on-Trent.  1.  Ordinary  chamois  leather.  2.  Nain¬ 
sook,  as  sold  by  all  linendrapers. 

T&e  Rontgen  Rays  and  Consumption. — H.  R.  Sharpies.  Your  doctor  was 
quite  right ;  the  X  rays  are  not  germicidal. 

One  of  Our  Advertisers.— You  omitted  your  name  and  address.  We  do 
not  answer  such  questions  as  yours,  viz.,  “What  is  the  best  hand 
camera  ?  ” 

Address  Wanted. — Edwards  &  Son  write:  “Will  you  kindly  give  us  the 
address  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  who  wrote  article  Photography  as  a 
Business  some  time  ago?” — In  reply:  Mr.  Robinson's  address  is  Wm- 

woed,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Process  Blocks. —  P.  Millen.  Yes,  process  blocks  could  be  produced  with 
much  finer  screens  than  those  generally  used  commercially,  but  you 
must  have  in  mind  that  the  finer  the  screen  the  greater  is  the  care 
required  in  printing  ;  also  that  these  fine  screens  necessitate  a  better 
quality  of  paper  and  ink  than  are  usually  employed  for  commercial 
work. 

The  Exhibitions  — Chalkley,  Gould,  &  Co.  write:  “Would  you  kindly 
inform  us  through  the  medium  of  your  paper  the  latest  d  te  lor  sending 
in  photographs  to  the  Roy  1  Ph  tograpbic  Society's  Exhibition  in 
Piccadilly,  and  also  for  the  Salon  Photographic  Exhibition,  and  obi  ge.” 
—  In  reply  :  Our  correspondents  bad  better  consult  The  Journal  for 
June  5  and  12,  Dates  and  lull  particulars  are  given  there. 

■Photographing  in  Greenwich  Park  —  R.  J.  Dubbin  says:  “Will  you  please 
iuform  me  to  whom  I  am  to  apply  for  permission  to  photograph  in 
Greenwich  Park,  &c.  ?  I  know  you  have  made  this  known  through  the 
Journal  several  times,  hut  I  cannot  remember  it  now  Thauking  you 
in  anticipation.” — In  reply  :  Pe  mission  may  be  obtained  iroin  the 
Secretary  of  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  12,  Whitehall-place.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  reply  through  the  post. 

Unequal  Time  in  Shutter. — Cyclist.  There  is  a  very  simple  explanation 
of  the  discrepancies  in  the  exposures,  although  the  shutter  was  set  at 
the  same  speed  for  all.  You  mention  that  you  travelled  on  your  bicycle 
fourteen  miles  to  take  the  pictures,  consequently  particles  ot  gr  t  from 
the  dusty  roads  got  into  the  working  parts  of  the  shutter,  and  thus  had 
an  influence  on  its  normal  speed.  That  must  always  be  the  case  with 
shutters  of  the  type  mentioned,  unless  they  art  carefully  protected  from 
dust  when  touring. 

•Btudio  and  Business. — Twenty-seven  to  thirty  feet  long,  by  twelve  or 
thirteen  leet  wide,  will  be  good  proportions.  The  amount  of  glass, 
top  and  sides,  will  very  much  depend  upon  the  aspect  and  the  form  of 
studio  settled  upon.  We  can  give  no  idea  of  the  cost,  as  the  price  of 
material  and  labour  vary  in  different  localities.  Get  out  a  plan  of  the 
building  desired,  and  then  ask  local  builders  to  estimate  for  the  work. 
Any  light  business  you  are  familiar  with  w  11  go  with  photog'aphy,  such 
as  carving  and  gilding,  stationery  and  prmtiug,  &c. ,  it  you  ai  e  proficient 
in  them. 

iPatent.— S.  G  writes  as  follows  :  “  I  have  recently  applied  for  a  patent  for 
an  invention  I  have  made,  and  a  provisional  protection  has  been  granted 
me  by  the  Patent  Office,  and  I  am  now  making  the  article.  A  friend, 
who  professes  to  know  more  than,  I  thick,  he  does,  says  I  am  not 
entitled  to  call  the  thing  ‘  patent,’  and  that  I  am  rendering  myself 
liable  to  a  penalty.  Kindly  give  me  your  opinion.” — Your  triend  is 
quite  right.  You  have  no  patent,  and,  by  saying  you  have,  you  incur  a 
penalty.  You  may  use  the  terms,  “  Patent  applied  for,'5  “  Provisionally 
protected,'  &<\,  but  not  *'  Patent.” 


Non-delivery  of  Goods — H.  Hughes  says:  “W'ill  you  kindly  advise  iu 
what  to  do  in  the  following  '  On  May  29  I  ordered  and  paid  for  a 

camera  and  slides  of  Messrs. - ,  who  advertised  in  your  Journal 

of  th.it  week.  They  intormtd  me  the  camem  and  slides  would  he  sen: 
on  the  following  vve»k.  On  June  12  and  17  1  wrote  again,  asking  then 
to  lefnnd  cash  or  forward  the  goods.  To  neither  of  the  letters  did  they 
condescend  to  reply.  I  informed  the  Sup  rintendent  ol  Police  in  this 
district,  and  he  has  not  heard  anything  I  see  they  are  still  in  the  lam. 
of  the  living,  as  they  adv< rti.se  tl-ewhere  this  w«ek.  Uow  can  1  ge; 
carmra  and  slides  or  my  money  hack?” — In  reply:  A  County  Cour: 
summons  would,  no  doubt,  be  your  best  course.  We  do  not  know  tin 
firm. 

Dusting-on  Process — T.  Homeward  says  :  “  I  have  been  trying  the  powder 
process  for  the  first  time,  and  cauuot  get  on  at  ad  with  it.  I  have  trieii 
two  of  the  formulae  given  in  the  Almanac,  but  the  resu’t  is  the  saun 
with  both,  the  powder  will  not  take.  My  object  is  to  make  reverse! 
negatives.” — Toe  failure  may  be  due  to  two  causes.  First,  over¬ 
exposure.  If  the  priut  be  over-exposed,  the  powder  will  not  adhere. 
Second,  the  film  too  dry.  Moisture  p  ays  an  important  part  in  thi 
process,  and  the  atmosphere  has  been  very  dry  of  late.  Probably,  sup¬ 
posing  lbe  plates  were  not  over-exposvd.  if  they  had  been  developed  in 
a  damper  a  mosphere,  the  results  would  have  been  different.  There  are 
other  causes  of  failure,  hut  we  have  indicated  the  two  chief  ones  in  tin 
direction  mentioned. 

Platinotype  Troubles — Neddig  says:  “If  you  could  help  me  over  the 
difficulty  I  am  about  to  bring  to  your  uotice,  you  would  be  doing  me  a 
great  favour.  The  print  enclosed  is  a  platinum,  developed  in  the  ordinal 
way  with  oxalate,  and  has  had  three  acid  baths,  also  ixteen  changes  n, 
washing.  Ttie  rubber  backing  was  diied  before  using,  and  the  frame 
kept  indoors.  You  will  notice  the  wretched  yellow  tone  which  appears, 
more  or  less,  in  every  print  we  do.  It  you  could  give  me  any  hints 
as  to  how  the  splen  tid  blue  black  tone  is  got  by  some  people  it  would 
solve  the  mystery.  I  may  add  that  1  am  a  professional  and,  as  you 
may  guess,  my  employer  is  far  from  satisfied  with  the  platinums :  so 
you  will  undirstand  how  any  hints  would  help  me.  1  have  also  tried 
Dr.  Jacoby  ’s  platinum  paper,  wiih  the  same  result.” — So  far  as  we  cat 
judge  from  the  print  sent,  supposing  that  the  manipulations  were  carried 
out  in  the  usual  wav,  moisture  is  the  source  of  the  trouLle  at  some  stage 
or  other.  Possibly  the  paper  was  not  in  go^d  coudit’on  when  received. 
Try  another  brand,  or  communicate  with  the  makers  of  that  in  use. 

Discoloured  Print. — J.  B.  0.  says  :  “The  euclosed  piint,  which  I  should  lx. 
obliged  if  you  would  return,  is  a  curiosity,  the  mystery  ol  which  I 
should  much  like  solved.  It  is  on  Eastman’s  permanent  bromide 
developed  in  mefol  and  carbonate  of  soda,  thoroughly  washed,  fixed  in 
pure  (rceryst.aJlised)  hypo,  about  one  pound  in  one  hundred  minces,  for 
twelve  minutes,  tbeu  washed  one  auu  a  hall  hour  in  Wood’s  washer. 
I  am  not  certain — I  thought  not — but  I  may  have  toned  it  about  three 
minutes  in  uianiumaud  prussiate  of  potass  solution,  and  then  washed 
tilteen  minu'es.  I  believe  it  was  not  toned,  but,  as  I  did  several  in  the 
hatch,  can’t  be  quite  certain.  I  made  the  print  last  night,  and  this 
morning  it  was  white;  at  one  o’clock,  as  it  leaves  here,  blue.  The 
maiks  in  the  corners  come  from  my  shutting  it  in  a  book  without 
noticing  that  they  were  still  wet.  It  was  exposed  to  the  light  all  the 
morning.  ’ — In  reply  :  We  cannot  tell  the  exact  cause  of  the  blue 
colouration,  but  iu  all  probability  it  is  due  to  the  access  ot  iron  to  the. 
potassium  ferrideyanide  of  the  toning  solution,  which  would  result  in 
the  formation  of  a  blue  deposit,  and  the  consequent  discolouration  of 
your  print.  Still,  this  is  only  a  surmise  on  our  part. 

Over-exposure  and  Chloride  Restrainers.— Sharp  Focus  says  :  “In  your 
No.  1881,  of  Friday,  May  2‘2,  I  read  an  article  oil  the  above  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Wilson.  Having  some  negatives  which  I  lcuow  to  have  been 
considerably  over-exposed,  I  applied  to  my  dealer  for  the  standard 
ferric-chlorn  e  solution  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  the  article  to  him  (dealer)  to  read.  He  tells  me  he  would  not 
advise  me  to  try  this  method,  as  he  is  sure  I  have  read  the  article 
wiongly,  and  that  Mr.  Wilson  means  the  over-exposed  plate  to  be 
developed  first,  then  soaked  in  feiric  cbloiide,  and,  lastly,  redeveloped. 
I  read  the  article  to  soak  for  five  minutes  in  ferric  chloride  first,  and  tbeL 
to  develop.  I  should  feel  obliged  il  you  would  direct  me  on  this  point, 
as  also  how  to  make  up  the  leriic  chloride.  1  have  also  seen  some  other- 
methods  described,  which,  however,  I  forget  at  present,  and  in  any 
case  place  more  reliance  on  your  paper  than  on  otlieis.  It  appears  to  me 
that  such  articles  as  Mr.  Wilson’s  are  of  far  greater  importance  anc 
worth  than  all  the  trash  that  is  published  by  4  Fuzzy  Jones’  to  prove' 
out-of  focus  photographs  better  and  more  aitistic  than  paintings.  ’ 
enclose  stamped  ailriret-sed  envelope  lor  reply  through  post.” — Imeply 
We  do  not  undertake  to  reply  through  the  post.  You  read  the  article 
aright.  The  author  says  he  first  soaks  the  plate  in  ferric  chloride,  anc 
then  develops.  As  to  the  method  of  preparing  the  standard  ferric-chloride 
solution,  if  our  correspondent  will  turn  to  the  Journal  of  April  10,  he 
will  find  that  the  author  ol  the  article  gives  the  necessary  particulars. 

%*  Many  communications:  stand  over  ou  account  of  pressure  of  Convention 
matter. 


NOTICE. 

With  the  Journal  of  this  week  we  issue  a  halftone  illustration,  by  the 
Strand  Engraving  Company.,  represintiug  some  of  the  members  of  the  Eleventh 
A  nnual  Photographic  Convention  of  tb  e  United  Kingdom,  assembled  at  Leeds 
on  Wednesday,  .Inly  15  1896.  Mr.  J).  Mclvtr,  of  Leeds,  took  the  negative. 
A  key  with  the  names  of  members  isalsogiv  n  and,  although  it  is  unavoidably 
incoiuplt t.e  we  lender  our  t  honks  to  the  several  gentlemen  who  assisted  us  to 
identify  many  of  the  'members.  I IV  shall  be,  glad,  to  have,  the  names,  for 
publication  next  week,  of  those  members  irhi  are  not  named  m  the  k  r. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Our  contemporary  and  neighbour,  the  Echo,  draws  attention  to 
the  congested  state  of  the  market  traffic  in  and  about  Co  vent 
Darden  on  certain  mornings  of  the  week,  and  hints  at  the 
terrible  condition  of  things  that  would  ensue  cn  the  outbreak 
of  a  fire  in  the  locality  when  it  is  blocked  by  waggons,  carts, 
horses,  produce,  Ac.  It  asks  for  the  opinions  of,  among  others, 
the  editors  of  papers  published  in  the  immediate  district.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  observing  that  Covent  Garden  Maiket  .is 
a  nuisance  to  the  locality.  In  time  to  come  we,  or  our  descend¬ 
ants,  will  be  smiling  at  the  fact  that  in  this  year  of  grace,  1896, 
the  greatest  city  in  the  world  was  content  to  put  up  with  the 
numerous  inconveniences  of  a  small  and  shabby  vegetable,  fruit, 
and  flower  market,  such  as  would  disgrace  a  town  not  a  tenth 
•of  the  size  of  London.  Covent  Garden  and  its  approaches  on  a 
market  morning  cry  aloud  for  the  photographer ;  for,  without 
the  irrefragable  records  of  the  lens  and  the  dry  plate,  we  fear 
that  not  only  our  descendants,  but  many  people  still  living  at 
home  and  abroad,  would  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  such  a 
deplorable  place  as  “  Mud-salad  Market”  ever  had  an  existence 
in  fact. 


The  echoes  of  the  Leeds  Convention  have  hardly  died  away 
before  we  find  ourselves  instinctively  looking  ahead  to  the 
Great  Yarmouth  meeting  of  1897.  We  are  glad  to  observe 
that  thus  early  the  press  of  the  interesting  seaside  town  for 
which  Nelson  had  so  much  affection  is  well  disposed  towards 
the  Convention,  and  evinces  every  anxiety  to  make  the  visit  a 
success.  The  Yarmouth  Mercury  takes  a  very  practical  view 
of  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  the  town  from  the  Con¬ 
vention  meeting.  It  remarks  :  “  The  visit  will  not  only  be 
the  means  of  bringing  many  strangers  into  our  midst,  but  will 
also  prove  a  huge  advertisement,  as  photographs  of  the  scenery 
of  the  locality  will  find  their  way  into  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  As  there  are  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  Isles  who  do  not  know  of  the  charms  of  our  town 
and  broadland,  it  must  inevitably  follow  that  the  subsequent 
exhibition  of  the  views  taken  hereabouts  will  result  in  our 
reaping  a  rich  harvest.  Mr.  Harvey-George  informs  me  that 
some  500  members  are  likely  to  come  here  next  July,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  will  render  the 
Camera  Club  every  possible  assistance  in  entertaining  the 
visitors,  as  the  Mayors  of  other  towns  have  done.”  Tne  kindly 
spirit  in  which  the  Convention  is  thus  regarded  will  assuredly 
not  be  lost  on  its  many  members. 

*  *  * 

Shakespeare's  Town  and  Times  is  the  title  of  a  book  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Snowden  Ward  that  is  to  be  published  forthwith,  and 
to  which  we  shall  shortly  have  an  opportunity  of  further  re¬ 
ferring.  From  the  synopsis  of  the  contents  we  anticipate  a 
readable  and  painstaking  life  of  the  “  bard  of  all  time.”  There 
are  over  120  illustrations  in  the  book,  most  of  which  are  in 
half-tone  from  negatives  made  by  Mrs.  Ward.  The  subject 
and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  appears  to  be  treated 
should  ensure  the  work  wide  appreciation  and  success.  The 
world  cannot  tire  of  Shakespeare,  and  it  is  always  ready  to 
shower  thanks  on  those  who  write  of  him,  illustrate  him,  or  act 
him  earnestly  and  well. 

*  *  * 

The  brief  report  of  the  National  Association  of  Professional 
Photographers’  meeting,  held  at  Leeds  in  the  Convention  week, 
that  appeared  in  our  last  number,  is  pleasant  but  disappointing 
reading.  Of  business  tend  ng  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
photographic  profession,  or  evai  of  individual  members  thereof, 
the  Association  appears  to  have  done  none  at  all.  It  is,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  a  thing  laudable  enough  in  itself  to  bring  together 
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once  or  twice  a  year  a  number  of  professional  men  for  purposes 
of  social  intercourse,  but,  unless  a  distinct  community  of 
interest  also  prevails,  experience  shows  that  mere  festivity 
and  enjoyment  are  powerless  to  prolong  the  existence  of  peri¬ 
patetic  organizations  such  as  the  N.A.P.P.  May  we,  as  sincere 
and  well-wishing  friends  of  the  photographic  profession,  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  an  early  opportunity  will  arise  for  proving  to 
the  world  that  the  National  Association  of  Professional  Photo¬ 
graphers  is  not  doomed  to  succumb  to  inanition  ? 

-*  *  * 

An  old  friend  and  correspondent  of  the  Journal,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Cunningham,  J.P.,  sends  us  this  week  a  letter  from  Georgetown, 
British  Guiana,  in  which  the  disadvantages  that  wait  on  photo¬ 
graphy  in  a  hot,  humid  climate  are  realistically  described. 
What  does  the  stay-at-home  photographer  think  of  the  pheno¬ 
menon  of  plates  being  attacked  by  bacterial  growths  in  a  fort¬ 
night,  or  of  the  difficulties  that  also  necessarily  beset  printing  ? 
The  production  of  photographs  under  such  conditions  is  a  task 
that  would  delight  a  Tapley.  Mr.  Perkins’s  paper  on  Photo¬ 
graphy  in  British  Guiana ,  which,  by  the  kindness  of  the  author 
and  Mr.  Cunningham,  we  also  print,  is  a  record  of  photographic 
work  achieved  in  disadvantageous  circumstances  that  forms 
instructive  reading.  We  wish  our  friends  of  the  British  Guiana 
Graphic  Club  success  in  their  pursuit  of  photography. 

*  *  * 

The  following  interesting  announcement  appears  in  a  New¬ 
quay  publication  After  seven  years  of  patient  investi¬ 
gation,  our  townsman,  Mr.  Wallace  Bennetto,  Photographer 
of  Newquay,  has  attained  what  at  one  time  appeared  to  be  an 
unrealisable  dream,  viz.,  photography  in  colours  of  nature,  by 
purely  photographic  means.  The  results  by  this  process  are, 
beyond  imagination,  beautiful,  being,  in  fact,  what  a  true 
photograph  should  be,  an  exact  representation  of  the  subject. 
When  the  surroundings  of  Newquay  are  considered,  it  will 
readily  be  believed  that  photographs  of  the  cliffs  against  the 
electric  blue  of  the  sea,  varied  by  sea  pinks  in  full  bloom,  are 
something  quite  in  contrast  to  anything  that  has  hitherto  been 
accomplished. 

*  *  # 

“  Several  leading  scientists  and  distinguished  persons  have 
seen  the  results,  and  have  declared  them  marvellous.  Those 
we  have  seen  have  left  us  with  the  same  feeling,  and  we  are 
glad  now  to  publicly,  as  we  have  long  ago  privately,  con¬ 
gratulate  Mr.  Bennetto  on  having  discovered  the  long-sought- 
for  Philosopher’s  Stone  of  photography.  Mr.  Bennetto  intends 
to  give  an  Exhibition  at  Newquay  before  the  season  is  over. 
Already  pictures  of  Newquay  beaches  and  cliffs,  sea  and  sky 
studies,  sunrises  and  sunsets,  flower  pictures,  and  figures  have 
been  taken,  and  will  appear  with  others  in  the  Exhibition. 
The  Exhibition  will  really  be  one  of  the  greatest  events  in 
photography  since  its  discovery,  and  this  development  by  Mr. 
Bennetto  will  be  regarded  by  the  future  scientific  historian  as 
of  the  greatest  importance.  We  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to 
give  further  information  soon;  meanwhile  we  congratulate  our 
town  and  ourselves  on  the  discoverer  being  a  Newquajite.” 

*  *  * 

We  endorse  the  aspirations  contained  in  the  concluding 
sentences  of  the  above  extract,  but  are  surprised  to  learn,  from 
a  correspondent,  that  Mr.  Bennetto  declines  to  show  the  results 
to  a  photographer.  We  should  have  thought  he  would  have 
sought  the  earliest  opportunity  to  have  had  his  discovery 
professionally  verified. 


PLATINOTYPE  AND  PLATINOTYPE  PRINTING. 

The  gradual  spread  of  platinotype  work  is  made  evident  by 
the  increasing  number  of  queries  on  the  subject  we  receive,  as 
shown  by  our  Answers  to  Correspondents.  Experts  in  the 
process,  and  it  is  a  simple  one,  can  scarcely  understand  what 
there  is  to  inquire  about,  but  the  query  of  a  professional 
printer,  as  seen  in  our  issue  for  last  week,  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  difficulties  some  beginners  experience.  Again,  we  were- 
quite  recently  shown  a  letter  received  by  a  well-known 
contributor  to  these  p^ges  from  a  photographer  with  a  large 
studio  and  good  business,  a&king  if  he  would  object  to  do  some 
platinotype  prints,  the  writer  having  an  order  for  some  and 
not  being  able  to  get  good  results.  Taking  all  these  facts  into- 
consideration,  it  is  evident  a  few  practical  remarks  on  the 
subject  will  be  useful  to  many  of  our  readers. 

There  is,  however,  at  the  outset,  one  piece  of  advice  to  giver 
which  we  offer  in  the  confident  assurance  that,  if  attended  to, 
it  will  solve  the  difficulties  of  nearly  every  worker.  It  is  brief 
and  to  the  point  :  “  Carefully  read  the  manufacturer’s  paper  of 
instructions,  and  attend  to  them.”  It  is  quite  easy  to  do  this  ^ 
yet  how  few  there  are  who  have  adopted  the  advice  ! 

The  most  important  consideration  in  connexion  with  this 
class  of  prints  is  their  permanency  or  otherwise.  As  to  the 
prints  being  permanent,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  there 
can  be  no  possible  doubt ;  but  there  is  one  little  difficult)  that 
arises.  We  have  been  told  many  such  pictures  have  been 
known  to  fade.  This  we  have  always  denied,  the  fact  being 
that  no  fading  can  take  place ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  large 
number  of  the  platinotype  prints  sent  out  by  workers  of  the 
highest  skill  do  turn  yellow  or  various  shades  of  light  brown  in 
the  whites.  Nothing  fades,  but  the  whites  discolour.  Can 
this  be  prevented  ?  Save  by  a  complete  sealing  from  the  air, 
we  have  grave  doubts.  Most  of  the  platinotypes  we  have  seen 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  undoubtedly  “  go  ”  in  the  whites  % 
but,  if  there  is  no  absolute  prevention,  it  is  true  that,  by  care¬ 
fully  attending  to  instructions,  this  discolouration  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum.  Never  less  than  three  (and  four  would 
be  still  better)  acid  baths  must  be  used,  and,  further,  the 
prints  must  be  continually  separated  while  in  the  baths,  or  a 
larger  proportion  of  iron  will  be  left  behind.  It  is  the  greatest 
mistake  in  the  world  to  hurry  this  part  of  the  process.  We 
have  before  us  as  we  write  an  exceedingly  good  portrait  in 
platinotype,  done  by  a  well  known  lady  photographer,  whose 
prices  do  not  suggest  any  need  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  yet,  though  only  a  comparatively  recent  picture,  it  has 
gone  a  sickly,  dirty  yellow  all  over,  showing  this,  of  course,  only 
in  the  whites  and  lighter  tones.  We  therefore  again  say,  Do  not 
economise  in  the  use  of  acid  bath5*,  and,  above  all,  do  not  try 
to  do  cleaper  work  by  using  commercial  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
yellow  colour  of  which  is  mainly  attributable  to  iron  ;  that 
is  the  very  body  which  we  desire  to  keep  out,  or  to  eliminate 
when  present ;  for  it  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that  it 
is  to  the  presence  of  iron  imprisoned  within  the  fibres  of  the 
paper  that  the  degradation  of  the  whites  is  attributable. 

The  next  point  that  troubles  so  many  is  the  want  of  crispness 
and  brilliancy  in  the  prints.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  print,  however  brilliant,  done  on  a 
dead  surface,  cannot  compete  for  richness  and  range  of  tones 
with  one  done  on  a  glossy  surface.  Leaving  that  point  aside, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  some  workers  only  get  the  poorest, 
greyest,  flattest  of  effects,  whatever  negative  they  print  from 
and  whatever  the  brand  of  paper  they  employ.  But  the  main 
cause  of  this  is  simply  the  want  of  attention  to  instructioi.  s. 
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'Those  unaccustomed  to  chemical  experiments  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  readiness  with  which  anhydrous  substances  can 
attract  water  from  the  atmosphere,  but  we  wish  to  say  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner  that  a  piece  of  unprinted  platinotype 
paper  left  lying  about  for  a  few  minutes  is  rendered  worthless 
for  producing  perfect  prints.  Anything  which  leads  to  the 
possibility  of  moisture  being  absorbed  leads  at  the  same  time 
to  flat  prints.  Even  when  the  paper  is  removed  from  the  frame 
the  same  care  must  be  taken.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  a  box  suitably  prepared  for  retaining  a  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere.  If  the  prints  are  merely  put  in  a  drawer,  or  placed  in 
any  ordinary  receptacle,  poor  prints  will  result.  They  must 
be  placed  in  a  box  supplied  with  a  desiccating  material. 
Asbestos,  impregnated  with  chloride  of  calcium,  is  usually 
employed.  Yet,  again,  it  must  be  remembered  this  drying 
agent  does  not  last  for  ever ;  it  soon  gets  wet,  and  is  then 
useless  till  it  has  been  strongly  heated  to  drive  off  the  moisture 
it  has  absorbed.  For  the  same  reason  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  leave  the  lid  off  either  the  store  tin  or  the  tin  in  which 
prints  are  kept.  Every  time  the  lid  is  removed,  damp  air 
enters,  and  has  to  be  desiccated  by  the  action  of  the  absorbent. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  bulk  of  the  complaints  arise  from 
this  source  of  evil  alone.  Paper  will  keep  good  for  months  if 
the  original  package  be  not  opened. 

Another  point  that  has  been  objected  to  is  that  the  tone 
cannot  be  varied  to  the  subject,  like  albumenlsed  paper ;  but 
■surely  this  is  no  disadvantage  if  the  defect  exists ;  no  one  com- 
iplains  of  the  want  of  variety  in  the  colour  of  engravings.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  considerable  variety  of  tone  possible. 
!First,  there  is  the  sepia  modification  ;  and,  next,  a  great  variety 
of  shades  of  black  to  brown  by  varying  the  temperature  of  the 
solution  and  the  length  of  time  of  keeping  the  unused  paper. 

Others,  again,  have  it  that  it  it  necessary  to  use  a  special 
-class  of  negative  to  get  goud  results  ;  but  the  paper  is  so 
much  improved  nowadays  that  it  must  be  a  very  poor,  thin 
negative  from  which  a  good  print  cannot  be  got.  Further, 
almost  every  degree  of  hardness  or  softness  may  be  obtained 
by  using  new  or  old  paper. 

A  rusty  colour  in  the  shadows  is  often  complained  of.  Here, 
too,  it  must  be  remembered  that  bronziness  in  the  shadows  of 
.  an  albumenised  paper  print  cannot  always  be  avoided,  and  in 
platinotype  this  rustiness  is  comparable  to  bronzed  shadows. 
Tt  can,  however,  often  be  avoided  by  using  weaker  developing 
solution.  It  is  possible  that  occasionally  the  makers  send  out 
papers  defective  in  this  respect,  but  none  but  experienced  workers 
are  competent  to  say  that  this  rustineas  comes  from  over- strong 
■  developer,  and  that  rustines3  comes  from  defective  paper. 

We  have  briefly  touched  upon  the  points  most  likely  to 
arise  in  the  practice  of  beginners,  and,  in  conclusion,  will 
repeat  our  advice,  that  most  troubles  will  disappear  if  the 
makers’  instructions  are  learnt  and  followed. 


!/  PRINTING  DIFFICULTIES  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 
That  we  are  now  passing  through  one  of  the  most  trying 
periods  of  the  year  scarcely  any  of  our  readers  will  require 
reminding ;  but,  though  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  use  of 
our  plates  of  to-day  during  hot  weather  are  far  less  than  they 
were  ten  years  ago,  ihe  same  cannot  be  said  of  our  printing 
papers.  Now  is  the  season  when  the  alum  bath  becomes  an 
absolute  necessity  with  gelatine  papers,  and  even  with  collodio- 
chloride  it  is  a  great  aid  to  success.  With  the  former,  although 
■  the,  prints,  with  care,  may  pass  safely  through  the  ordeal  of 


washing  without  damage,  it  is  p  acticallj  impossible  to  mount 
them.  We  have  heard  many  complaints  lately  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  aud  only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  experienced  the  difficulty 
ourselves  with  some  gelatino- chloride  prints  that  had  been 
dried  after  washing,  but  without  using  the  alum  bath.  They 
were  rewetted  previous  to  mounting,  but  the  gelatine  surface 
proved  more  adhesive  than  the  mountant,  and,  on  rubbing 
down,  they  became  firmly  attached  to  the  paper  used,  and, 
after  ineffectually  trying  to  save  the  first  two  or  three,  we 
were  compelled  to  alum  the  rest. 

During  the  hot  and  “  thundery  ”  period  of  last  year,  about 
this  time,  we  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  effect  uf  heat  and 
thunder  on  gelatine  films,  but  the  most  remarkable  instance 
we  have  yet  heard  of  the  narrowness  of  the  line  that  divides 
us  from  the  borderland  of  danger  with  gelatine  papers  has  just 
reached  us  from  an  amateur  correspondent.  It  appears  he 
had  just  finished  toning  and  fixing  a  number  of  gelatine  prints, 
and,  though  the  weather  was  by  no  means  sultry,  it  was  close 
and  “thundery,”  a  storm  actually  occurring  a  few  hours  later. 
The  prints  had  appeared  more  than  usually  tender,  and  had 
required  careful  handling,  but  had  shown  no  signs  of  actual 
softening.  The  dish  containing  them  had  been  left  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  kitchen  sink,  when,  on  going  to  change  the 
water,  the  colouring  matter  was  seen  to  be  oozing  out  from 
between  the  prints  and  the  dish  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
our  correspondent  describes  it — as  from  a  piece  of  carbon 
tissue  before  stripping  for  development.  On  attempting  to 
lift  the  prints,  those  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  dish 
were  found  to  have  melted  and  become  attached  firmly  to  it, 
while  the  upper  layers  were  perfectly  intact.  A  subsequent 
inquiry  showed  that,  during  his  absence,  the  domestic  had 
emptied  a  saucepan  of  hot  water  into  the  sink,  and  this,  flow¬ 
ing  round  the  porcelain  dish,  had  warmed  it  sufficiently  to 
upset  the  “tottering  state  of  equilibrium  ”  of  the  gelatine  and 
produce  the  result  stated. 

Many  workers  with  gelatine  papers  object  to  the  use  of 
alum,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  ensuring  its  complete 
removal  after  it  has  done  its  duty.  Alum,  we  know,  has  been 
recommended  as  an  eliminator  of  hypo,  and  in  that  capaei’y 
we  know  many  have  used  it  to  their  cost,  and  have  come  to 
regard  it  with  no  friendly  feelings.  The  opinion  so  frequently 
expressed  in  these  columns  on  the  subject  of  hypo  eliminators 
is  well  known,  and  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  a  statement 
we  heard  made  a  few  days  ago,  that,  of  the  two,  alum  is  a 
more  dangerous  enemy  to  our  prints  than  hypo.  If  carelessly 
used  or  imperfectly  removed,  it  is  undoubtedly  so,  and  we  cau 
safely  say,  from  our  own  experience,  that  we  have  had  more 
cases  of  unstable  prints  from  amongst  those  that  have  been 
alumed  after  fixing  than  from  those  not  alumed.  Very 
probably,  if  the  alum  were  applied  before  fixing,  it  would  not 
prove  so  dangerous,  because,  knowing  the  necessity  for  its 
removal  before  passing  the  prints  into  the  hjpo,  greater  care 
would  be  taken  in  washing. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  far  safer  application  will 
be  found  in  chrome  alum,  especially  if  it  be  first  purified  by 
Professor  W.  K.  Burton’s  method  of  washing  the  powdered 
crystals  with  spirit.  We  have  used  it  in  place  of  ordinary 
alum,  in  solution  cf  about  four  or  five  grains  to  the  ounce, 
and,  judging  by  the  comparative  effect  produced  by  prolonged 
immersion,  we  should  say  it  is  far  safer  than  that  salt.  If  a 
print  be  cut  into  three  portions  and  immersed  in  solutions  of 
ordinary  potash  alum,  chrome  alum,  and  hypo,  the  first  will 
be  bleached  out  or  turned  yellow  in  two  or  three  hours  at  tha 
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outside,  that  in  the  hypo  undergoes  a  very  gradual  reduction 
in  depth,  but  no  serious  discolouration,  for  perhaps  twenty- 
four  hours,  while  the  chrome  alum  seems  to  make  very  little 
difference. 

It  has  been  recently  recommended  to  alum  collodio-chloride 
prints,  in  order  to  harden  the  gelatine  under  surface,  and  some 
operators  perform  this  function  before  toning ;  but  it  cannot  be 
too  strongly  borne  in  mind  that,  unless  very  completely  re¬ 
moved  before  toning,  the  alum  will  cause  great  trouble.  This 
has  been  pointed  out  in  connexion  with  gelatine  prints,  with 
which  it  has  been  recommended  in  order  to  counteract  the 
softening  effect  of  sulphocyanide.  With  collodion,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  film,  it  is  not  supposed  to  require  so  much 
washing  to  remove  it.  This  is  perhaps  true  so  far  as  the 
collodion  itself  is  concerned,  but  there  is  the  gelatine  film 
underneath  to  be  considered  also,  for  which  reason  we  advise 
that  at  least  as  perfect  washing  be  given,  or  else  the  alum  left 
until  after  toning  at  least. 

- + - 

Shortening-  the  Exposure  in  Rontg-en  Work.— In 

reference  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Porter  recently  described  by  us, 
Mr.  Alexander  Thurburn  writes  to  Nature ,  giving  details  of  a  very 
easy  method  of  applying  it.  He  says :  “  Many  tubes  for  Rontgen- 
ray  researches  have  the  edge  of  the  cathode  mirror  opposite  the  short 
neck,  and  in  such  cases  the  expedient,  described  by  Mr.  Porter  in 
your  issue  of  the  18th  ult.,  can  be  very  easily  carried  out  by  fitting 
an  indiarubber  ring  on  this  neck,  winding  two  coils  of  copper  wire 
round  it,  and  leaving  two  or  three  inches  free  at  one  end,  which  is 
then  bent  so  as  to  bring  the  point  sufficiently  near  to  the  cathode 
loop.”  This  seems  a  very  easily  arranged  application,  which  any  of 
our  readers  would  have  no  difficulty  in  bringing  to  a  practical  test. 


The  Balloon  Polar  Expedition. — The  steam  ship  Lofoten , 
which  left  Spitzbergen  on  the  18th  inst.,  reports  that  Herr  Andree 
would  commence  filling  the  balloon  on  that  day,  and,  if  the  meteoro- 
logic  conditions  were  favourable,  would  make  the  ascent  on  Monday 
last,  the  27th.  This  venture  has  been  much  commented  upon  ever 
since  it  was  first  proposed,  and  the  safety  of  the  intrepid  explorer 
and  what  he  will  accomplish  engages  the  minds  of  many  at  the 
present  time.  It  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  pluck  for  an 
arctic  expedition,  even  with  the  most  complete  equipment,  but  with 
such  a  frail  bark,  and  one  of  such  an  uncertain  destination  as  a 
balloon,  much  more.  Every  one  wishes  Herr  Andree  all  the  success 
his  daring  enterprise  deserves,  and  a  safe  return. 


Photographic  Evidence. — On  several  occasions  we  have 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  ends  of  justice  might  frequently  be 
furthered  if  photography  were  used  more  in  evidence  than  it 
usually  is.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  railway  accidents,  photo¬ 
graphs,  if  taken  immediately  after  the  occurrence,  and  before  any¬ 
thing  is  disturbed,  would  sometimes  help  materially  to  elucidate  the 
cause.  So  in  the  case  of  murders,  where  there  is  often  a  great  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  the  evidence  of  witnesses  as  to  the  state  and  position  in 
which  the  victim  was  when  first  discovered,  owing  to  the  natural 
state  of  excitement  at  the  time,  photographs,  if  forthcoming,  would 
often  be  more  decisive.  We  notice  in  a  report  of  the  inquest  on  the 
body  of  the  unfortunate  girl  who  was  recently  murdered  at  Hemel 
Hempstead  that  the  doctor  who  was  called  in  his  evidence  said  that, 
before  allowing  the  body  to  be  disturbed,  he  took  five  photographs 
of  it.  Those  photographs,  whether  they  help  in  furthering  the  ends 
of  justice  or  not,  are  better  evidence  as  to  the  position  and  sur¬ 
roundings  than  will  be  any  verbal  testimony  that  may  be  brought 
forward. 


The  X  Rays  in  Divorce. — By  the  New  Photography  is 
generally  understood  by  the  lay  public,  and  even  photographers, 


photographs  produced  by  the  Rontgen  rays.  In  connexion  with- 
this  subject,  a  correspondent  sends  us  a  cutting  from  a  daily  paper 
— an  advertisement  of  one  of  those  inquiry  agencies  that  engage?  to 
find  out  where  private  people  go,  what  they  do  in  their  late  hours, 
what  company  they  keep,  &c.  We  give  the  cutting  as  it 
appears  verbatim ,  omitting,  of  course,  the  name  and  address,  as  we 
shall  not  give  this,  to  us,  latest  expert  in  the  New  Photography 
a  free  advertisement :  “  The  New  Photography. — Owing  to  the 

success - has  personally  achieved  with  the  New  Photography, 

he  is  prepared  to  introduce  same  in  divorce  matters  free  of  charge.’r 
To  us  it  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  fearn  how  Rdntgen’s 
discovery  is,  or  can  be,  utilised  in  divorce  matters,  even  if  a  sub¬ 
stantial  charge  were  made,  instead  of  its  being  free.  At  present 
we  must  confess  it  is  u  beyond  our  ken,”  and  probably  is  beyond 
that  of  Professor  Rontgen  himself.  This  is  the  only  reply  we  can 
give  to  our  correspondent. 


Rontg-en  Rays. — A  few  weeks  back  we  mentioned  that  a 
Berlin  physician  had  found  that  the  intestines  could  be  photo¬ 
graphed  by  the  X  rays  provided  they  contained  solutions  of  metallic 
salts.  Now,  according  to  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Standard , 
a  German  army  doctor  has  found  that  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
in  a  pure  state  are  not  easily  penetrated  by  the  Rontgen  rays,  but 
that  this  fact  is  not  a  consequence  of  the  grouping  of  the  atoms  in 
the  molecule,  but  depends  upon  the  atoms  of  the  haloids.  From  thut- 
he  concludes  that  all  chemical  combinations  of  the  halogens  are  im¬ 
penetrable  by  the  X  rays  in  proportion  to  their  halogenic  percentage. 
This  doctor — Dr.  Scharwald — has  also  found  that  the  shadows  of  the- 
soft  parts  of  the  body  are  partly  produced  by  the  iron  contained  in 
haemoglobin  and  in  the  alkaline  metals,  and  especially  by  the 
chlorine  the  soft  parts  contain,  and  that  muriatic  acid,  chloroform, 
liquid  chloride  of  carbon,  and  especially  liquid  bromoform,  all  free 
from  water,  are  almost  impenetrable  to  the  Rontgen  rays,  and  they 
therefore  act  as  a  filter  for  them.  The  four  most  important  element 
— carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen — it  is  also  said  are  almost 
absolutely  penetrable  by  the  rays.  If  this  be  the  case,  there  seems 
to  be  a  further  important  use  for  Rontgen’s  discovery. 


A  Cause  of  Unsteadiness  in  the  Use  of  Delicate 
Recording-  Instruments. — Every  one  familiar  with  micro¬ 
scopic  work,  visual  or  photographic,  is  aware  of  the  almost  complete- 
improbability  of  avoiding  tremors  at  all  times  under  the  usual  con¬ 
ditions.  Professor  H.  Turner  at  Oxford'  has  been  making  a  series  of 
experiments  which  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  point,  working 
upon  old  data  which  suggested  the  possibility  of  the  weight  of  a 
shower  of  rain  actually  causing  a  distortion  of  the  earth’s  surface, 
as  he  could  not  call  down  with  success  a  shower  of  rain  whenever 
he  wanted  to  test  the  matter,  he  utilised  the  services  of  a  body  of 
sixty-seven  men,  whom  he  marched  and  countermarched  in  compact 
or  in  loose  order,  and  found  that  no  effect  was  produced  until  the- 
walls  of  the  observatory  were  reached.  Hence  he  concluded  that, 
with  regard  to  displacement  from  the  vertical  of  any  apparatus,  there 
was  practically  nothing  to  be  apprehended  from  such  an  eient  as  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain.  It  was  yet  evident  that  external  agencies  are  quite 
capable  of  effecting  the  indications  of  delicate  instruments.  For 
example,  “ small  local  earthquakes”  were  supposed  to  be  acting 
causes  in  such  cases. 

Departure  of  the  Eclipse  Expedition. — This  expedition 
is  now  on  its  way,  and  is  timed  to  reach  Yadso  on  Monday  next,  so 
as  to  allow  sufficient  time  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
the  work  to  be  done.  This  expedition  is-  unique,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
a  scientific  one  and  a  pleasure  trip  combined.  It  has  been  arranged 
and  carried  out  by  the  Messrs.  Gaze,  who  have  chartered  the  Norse 
King  for  the  purpose — a  large  vessel,  formerly  one  of  the  P.  and  0. 
liners.  It  has  about  a  couple  of  hundred  berths,  lighted  throughout 
by  electric  light,  and  magnificently  fitted  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  first-class  floating  hotel.  Large  as  is  this  vessel,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  supplement  it  by  another,  to  accommodate  some 
sixty  more  passengers,  for  whom  there  was  not  room  aboard  the 
Norse  King.  Few  scientific  expeditions  have  been  made  under  such* 
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luxurious  conditions  a3  this.  Often  they  have  been  made  under  just 
the  reverse  state  of  things,  and  the  members  of  them  have  had  to  put 
up  with  many  discomforts,  not  to  say  “  rough  it.”  Amongst  the 
company  are  many  ladies,  doctors,  professors,  colonels,  a  bishop,  &c. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  array  of  talent  and  learning,  under  such 
auspicious  conditions,  both  as  regards  time  of  day  and  season  of  the 
year,  will  materially  add  to  our  knowledge.  The  duration  of  the 
eclipse  is  about  a  minute  and  three-quarters  at  Yadso. 


A  Cheap  Grating  for  Astro-photographic  Special 

Work. — The  very  great  expense  attendant  upon  the  use  of  a  diffrac¬ 
tion  grating  is  a  bar  to  its  employment  by  many  ;  but  a  recent  inven¬ 
tion  of  Messrs.  Hall  &  Wadsworth,  described  in  the  June  number  of 
the  Astro-physical  Journal ,  will  enable  the  desired  work  to  be  done  at 
an  immense  reduction  in  cost  of  apparatus.  Some  idea  of  the  saving 
possible  will  be  obtained  when  it  is  stated  that  the  new  grating,  if 
applied  to  the  Lick  telescope,  for  example,  would  only  cost  the  one 
two-hundredth  part  of  what  would  be  required  for  the  ordinary  kind. 
The  experiments  were  made  with  a  twelve-inch  lens  working  at  an 
aperture  of  f  18.  Two  screws  twenty- seven  cm.  long,  and  with  sixty- 
three  threads  to  the  centimetre,  were  cut  in  two  along  their  axes,  and 
the  half  screws  mounted  parallel  to  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
rectangular  frame.  Copper  wire  was  thrown  across  the  successive 
threads  of  the  half- screws,  and  soldered  to  them  so  as  to  form  a  grating. 
When  applied  to  the  telescope,  photographic  spectra  of  both  the  first 
and  the  second  order  could  be  obtained,  and  cases  are  quoted  showing 
the  agreement  of  the  adduced  wave-length  with  Rowland’s  values. 
The  exposure  to  wind  was  found  disadvantageous,  but  it  is  proposed 
to  avoid  this  by  soldering  light  rods  across  the  wires  parallel  to  the 
half-screws. 


Stability  of  Aluminium.— The  uses  to  which  this  metal  is 
being  put  are  so  numerous,  and  in  photography  it  is  so  very  useful? 
that  many  investigations  have  been  made  as  to  its  power  to  withstand 
not  only  atmospheric  influence,  but  also  the  corrosive  action  of  many 
substances  with  whieh  it  is  likely  to  be  brought  into  contact.  The 
cause  of  the  dull  grey  tarnish  so  familiar  upon  unlacquered  aluminium 
has  been  attributed  to  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  sodium 
taken  up  in  its  manufacture,  and  means  have  been  devised  for  pre¬ 
venting  its  presence.  The  Journal  of  the  franklin  Institute  contains 
a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Richards,  who  has  been  investi¬ 
gating  the  action  of  corrosive  liquids  upon  the  metal  when  alloyed 
with  various  other  metals.  The  bearing  of  his  experiments  is  to  the 
effect  that  pure  aluminium  is  more  resistant  to  alkalies  than  any 
alloy,  as  it  is  also  to  nitric  acid  and  common  table  salt  solutions.  If, 
however,  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  contained  in  a  liquid  for  which 
aluminium  vessels  are  employed,  Mr.  Richards  finds  that  an  alloy 
containing  two  per  cent,  of  titanium  is  of  advantage. 


It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connexion  that  mercurial  salts,  so 
often  found  in  the  photographic  laboratory,  are,  according  to  Mr. 
Percy  A.  E.  Richards,  F.I.C.,  writing  in  the  Chemical  News , 
decidedly  injurious.  He  finds  that  nearly  all  mercurial  salts  have 
an  action  of  a  continuing  character.  “  It  seeems  to  me,”  he  writes, 
“  that  this  result  is  brought  about  by  the  mercury  first  forming  an 
amalgam  with  the  aluminium,  and  this,  reacting  at  once  on  the 
moisture  present  in  the  air  or  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  forms 
alumina,  at  the  same  time  liberating  the  mercury,  which  once 
more  forms  amalgam.  ...  In  short,  these  results  show  that  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  apparatus,  &c.,  of 
aluminium  being  brought  into  contact  with  mercury  in  any  shape "or 
form.” 

- 4- - 

!  FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Development  of  Chloride  Prints. —  Ed.  Liesegang,  in 
the  Photographisches  Archiv,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  printing-out  papers  will  be  more  generally  adopted,  and  may 
supplant  other  processes.  Such  prints  are  also  superior  to  those 
produced  on  the  usual  papers  for  development  only.  The  developer 
should  not  be  alkaline,  or  at  most  only  slightly  so,  otherwise 


fog  ensues.  Wilson’s  method  he  rejects  as  being  difficult  to  work. 
Ferrous  oxalate  and  amidol  also  are  quite  unsuitable,  as  they 
produce  a  general  blackening  of  the  image.  Hydroquinone  and 
gallic  acid  are  practically  the  only  two  useful  developers.  Others, 
like  pyrogallol,  brenzcatechin,  and  para-amido-phenol,  produce  un¬ 
pleasant  tones.  Hydroquinone,  with  acetate  of  soda  and  citric  acid, 
yields  prints  that,  after  fixing,  have  the  appearance  of  ordinary 
prints,  viz.,  a  warm  reddish-yellow.  Gallic  acid,  with  addition  of 
!  acetate  of  soda,  also  produces  warm  tones  if  printing  is  somewhat 
full  and  development  stopped  at  an  early  stage ;  but  the  tones  are 
not  as  pure  as  with  hydroquinone.  With  short  exposures  the  tone 
assumes  a  greenish  colour.  The  methods  of  development  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes :  the  first,  in  which  a  colour  is  given  to 
the  picture  that  does  not  require  modification  by  toning  with  gold. 
This  can  be  done  with  gallic  acid,  and  red-brown,  olive,  or  greenish- 
black  prints  may  be  obtained.  The  second  method  requires  after- 
toning  in  a  combined  bath.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that 
hydroquinone  is  the  most  suitable  for  this,  because  the  toning 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  red  silver  deposit,  which  is  modified 
by  the  blueness  of  the  gold.  The  photographic  tone  is  due  to  the 
red  of  the  silver  showing  through  the  thin  blue  deposit  of  gold. 
Black  bromide  prints  will  receive  a  deposit  of  gold,  but  are  not 
toned  because  the  colour  cannot  be  modified  by  the  gold  deposited. 
Some  time  ago  the  writer  recommended  tannin  as  a  developer.  It 
yields  a  red  tone,  but  is  valueless  in  practice.  The  colour  is  not  as 
I  pure  as  with  hydroquinone;  the  back  of  the  print  is  liable  to  dis¬ 
colouration,  and  it  spoils  the  combined  bath. 


1  Copying1  Frame  for  Photographs  on  Wood. — In  Die 

!  Photographic  we  read  that  a  new  frame  has  been  patented  by  Iv 
|  Schlatter,  of  Stuttgart.  It  has  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary 
pressure  frame,  but  without  the  back  and  springs.  The  negative  is 
!  held  in  position  by  means  of  thio,  broad  steel  plates,  fitted  with 
1  screws  for  adjustment  to  any  of  the  usual  (Continental)  sizes,  and  the 
plate  cannot  be  shifted.  The  block  of  wood  is  brought  into  position 
by  means  of  fine-threaded  screws,  of  which  there  are  two  on  each 
side  of  the  frame.  The  pressure  is  secured  by  means  of  small  screws, 
which  are  more  suitable  than  wedges,  on  account  of  greater  uni¬ 
formity.  The  block  can  be  examined  as  often  as  necessary  without 
fear  of  displacement. 

Warnerke's  Sensitometer. — A  source  of  error  in  the  use 
of  this  instrument,  that  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed,  forms  the 
subject  of  a  short  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  G.  Eberhard,  in  the 
Photographische  Correspondenz.  The  sensitometer  is  constructed 
with  a  shutter  between  the  scale  and  the  phosphorescent  tablet. 
The  latter  is  hinged,  and  is  turned  over,  like  a  door,  on  to  the  scale 
for  exposure.  Thinking  the  shutter  might  be  an  unsafe  protector  of 
the  plate,  whilst  burning  magnesium  in  front  of  the  phosphorescent 
tablet,  a  trial  was  made  by  inserting  a  plate  in  the  frame  and  burning 
three  centimetres  of  magnesium  ribbon  at  five  centimetres’  distance 
from  the  closed  shutter.  To  the  writer’s  astonishment,  about  eight 
numbers  of  the  sensitometer  could  be  easily  read  on  the  plate.  As  a 
distance  of  five  centimetres  is  usual  in  burning  magnesium  ribbon Jn 
front  of  the  tablet,  the  writer  recommends  the  substitution  of_  a 
metal  shutter  for  that  of  wood  supplied  with  the  instrument. 


Toning1  Xiantern  Slides. — In  the  same  periodical,  Th.  J. 
Placzek,  of  Yinna,  writes  in  reference  to  the  toning  of  collodiou 
transparencies.  If  pyrogallic  acid  be  used,  instead  of  iron,  for  de¬ 
velopment,  a  pleasing  blue-black  deposit  results,  that  can  be  easily 
toned  with  neutral  chloride  of  gold,  chloride  of  palladium,  &c. ;  but 
the  large  addition  of  glacial  acetic  acid  to  the  developer  makes 
double  the  exposure  necessary  as  compared  with  iron  development. 
In  consequence  of  this,  attempts  have  been  made  to  tone  the  greyish 
black  image  of  iron-developed  positives,  and  the  following  bath  ha.- 
been  found  very  useful : — 

Solution  of  potassium  chloro-platinite  (1 : 50)  4  .  c. 

Nitric  acid  .  12  drops. 

Solution  of  chloride  of  gold  (1  :  50) .  3  c.  c. 

Distilled  water . 550  to  600  „ 
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The  plates,  after  fixation  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  preferably 
cyanide  of  potassium,  are  well  washed,  and,  whilst  still  wet,  placed 
in  the  toning  bath  for  one  to  two  minutes.  They  acquire  a  blue- 
violet  tone,  which  is  found  very  suitable  for  lantern  slides  or  stereo¬ 
scopic  transparencies.  Dry-collodion  plates  may  also  be  toned  in 
this  bath,  but  the  process  is  much  slower,  owing  to  the  horny 
character  of  the  collodion  film,  which  resists  the  penetration  of  the 
solution.  A  bath  of  potassium  chloro-plat.inite  (1  : 1400),  slightly 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  a  blacker  tone.  A  solu¬ 


tion  of — 

Water .  500  parts, 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  .  20  „ 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  \  part, 

added  in  equal  quantity  to  the  following  : — 

Water .  500  parts, 


Chloride  of  gold  solution  (1  :  50) . 30  to  40  „ 

gives  grey- blue  tones.  Platinum  and  gold  toning  is  very  successful 
with  these  baths. 


Phosphorescence  in  Development. — A.  Helheim  draws 
attention  to  this  subject  in  the  Photographisches  Archiv.  After 
reciting  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Neuhauss  in  1892,  Dr.  Precht  in 
1895,  and  those  of  Lenard  and  Wolff  in  1888,  he  writes  that  he  has 
had  similar  experience  in  studying  the  action  of  formaldehyde  as  a 
constituent  of  the  developer.  He  made  up  a  developer  of — 

Water  .  30  grammes. 

Pyrogallic  acid .  1  gramme. 

Carbonate  of  soda  .  1^  grammes. 

Formaldehyde  (40  per  cent.) .  2  „ 

The  negative  was  over-exposed  and  fogged.  After  laying  aside  a 
few  minutes,  the  plate  was  seen  to  glimmer,  first  at  the  edges  and 
then  towards  the  centre.  The  light  was  bluish-white,  and  observable 
even  in  presence  of  the  dark-room  lamp.  The  phosphorescence 
appeared  as  soon  as  all  moisture  was  absorbed  from  the  surface,  and 
lasted  several  minutes.  Thinking  the  absorption  an  important 
factor,  as  the  phosphorescence  was  imperceptible  whilst  the  plate 
was  in  the  dish,  the  writer  tried  the  effect  of  another  absorber  of 
water,  and  added  30  c.  c.  of  alcohol  to  the  developer.  A  very  intense 
phosphorescence  was  at  once  visible.  As  it  passed  away,  it  could  be 
revived  by  shaking  the  bottle.  The  addition  of  alcohol,  of  course, 
precipitated  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  produced  similar  conditions 
to  those  in  the  experiments  of  Lenard  and  Wolff,  who  poured  pyro¬ 
gallic  acid  developer  into  an  equal  quantity  of  saturated  solution  of 
alum. 


The  Holler-blind  Shutter.  —Dr.  R.  Kriigener,  in  the  Photo- 
graphische  Mittheilungen ,  compares  this  shutter,  used  immediately  in 
front  of  the  plate,  with  one  he  has  constructed  of  similar  pattern  for 
use  in  front  of  the  lens.  He  maintains  that  a  slit  passing  in  front  of 
the  lens  can  be  quite  as  effective  for  exposure  as  a  slit  passing  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  the  plate.  Light,  passing  through  a  slit  in  a 
shutter  on  the  front  of  the  lens,  will  fall  upon  the  plate  in  band 
form.  Take  a  blind  40  mm.  long  with  a  slit  3  mm.  wide.  This  gives 
an  aperture  of  1’2  sq.  c.  The  lens,  a  collinioscope,  with  aperture  of 
35  mm.  and  largest  effective  stop  of  30  mm.,  covers  the  plate  13  x  18  c. 
sharp  to  the  edges.  The  slit  exposes  on  the  plate  a  band  30  mm.  wide, 
or  about  ^  of  the  length.  But,  as  the  blind  aperture  is  1'2  sq.  c.  and 
the  aperture  of  the  stop  is  about  7  sq.  c.,  the  illumination  is  only  about 
as  compared  without  the  shutter.  But,  as  the  light  passing  through 
the  slit  covers  only  ^  of  the  plate,  it  is  six  times  more  intense,  for 
with  full  aperture  the  light  is  distributed  over  the  entire  plate.  It 
therefore  follows  that,  in  using  the  slit  in  front  of  the  plate,  even 
with  full  aperture,  no  more  light  passes  the  blind  than  if  the  shutter 
is  placed  in  front  of  the  lens.  We  have  now  only  to  deal  with  the 
breadth  of  the  band  of  light.  With  the  same  speed  for  both  shutters 
the  band  of  light,  30  mm.  wide,  with  shutter  in  front  of  lens,  must 
travel  4^  times  quicker  across  the  plate,  than  with  the  blind  next  the 
plate.  The  first  must,  traverse  40  mm.,  and  the  second  180  mm.  Theo¬ 
retically,  a  slit  of  the  breadth,  f^  =  6,6  should  suffice,  if  next  the  plate, 


and  in  practice,  as  shown  by  comparative  experiments,  the  writer 
finds  such  a  slit  gives  the  same  results  as  a  slit  of  3  mm.  in  front  of 
the  lens.  A  shutter  fitted  to  the  front  of  the  lens  may  be  turned  to 
any  angle,  according  to  the  subject,  and  its  smaller  size  is  a  great 
advantage. 


A  German  Photographic  Convention.— The  Deutsche 

Photographen  Zeitung  announces  the  twenty-fifth  Convention  of 
German  Photographers  at  Treves  on  August  25  to  August  29. 
This  is  a  professional  gathering,  and  promises  to  be  very  successful. 
There  will  be  an  exhibition  of  photographs,  apparatus,  and  objects  of 
historical  interest.  Excursions  and  papers  on  photographic  subjects 
also  form  part  of  the  programme.  The  German  Photographers’ 
Association  have  organized  this  gathering,  and  their  balance-sheet 
for  the  year  ending  December  31  last  shows  an  income  of  about 
530 1.  There  is  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Association  of  about  170/., 
subject  to  some  outstanding  liabilities.  We  wish  our  German 
friends  every  success,  and  we  hope  their  Convention  will  be  a  most 
enjoyable  one. 


,  .CELLULOSE  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES. 

I 

'  [Rojal  Photographic)  Society.] 

What  has  cellulose  to  do  with  photography  ?  is  a  question  which 
may  have  occurred  to  many  of  our  present  audience,  and  may  express 
a  certain  curiosity  which  accounts  for  their  presence.  We,  on  our 
part,  do  not  expect  to  gratify  any  anticipations  which  proceed  from 
the  “  Athenian  ”  desire  to  hear  some  new  thing.  In  the  first  place, 
cellulose  is  an  extremely  common  substance,  and  while  it  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  theatre  of  many  of  the  most  striking  dramas  of  the 
molecular  world,  it  would  be  itself  popularly  described  as  an  ex¬ 
tremely  uninteresting  substance.  It  is  true  it  discharges  a  number 
of  important  functions  in  the  natural  world,  and  then  employs  a 
stupendous  amount  of  capital  and  labour  in  fitting  it  for  further 
uses  in  the  human  sphere.  But  the  same  might  be  said,  for  instance, 
of  water ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  substance,  colourless, 
inert,  and  devoid  of  positive  characteristics,  and,  above  all,  of  the 
commonest,  should  be  able,  per  se,  to  excite  the  imagination.  In  the 
domain  of  science,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  “  common ;  ”  and,  if 
a  substance  plays  a  large  part  in  the  natural  order,  it  is  entitled  to 
the  more  consideration.  In  endeavouring  to  treat  scientific  subjects 
from  the  point  of  view  of  general  interest,  these  aspects  always 
conflict,  and  the  present  is  not  likely  to  prove  an  exception.  If, 
therefore,  we  venture  on  an  all-round  treatment  of  the  subject 
matter  “  in  the  hope  that  by  any  means  we  might  save  some  ”  who, 
as  yet,  are  in  darkest  ignorance  of  the  position  and  function  of  this 
remarkable  substance,  cellulose,  we  are  sure  to  offend  fellow- 
specialists  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  essential  outlines  of  the 
subject,  but  who  may  expect  disclosures  of  new  matter  containing 
suggestions  of  theoretical  or  technical  progress.  Que  faire  ? 

Perhaps,  if  we  address  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  uses  of 
cellulose,  actual  and  possible,  in  photography,  we  may  succeed  in 
getting  somewhere  near  that  highest  level  to  which  the  lecturer  can 
aspire,  that  is,  to  offend  the  least  number. 

Photographic  processes  depend  essentially  upon  the  two  factors, 
the  photo-sensitive  substance  and  the  medium  through  which  it  is 
distributed.  This  holds  for  photographic  action  in  its  widest  sense, 
which  is,  indeed,  of  the  widest,  for  it  includes  the  whole  arena  of 
light  actions. 

What  radiant  energy  accomplishes  in  the  plant  world  we  know  as 
an  aggregate :  but  the  mechanism  of  its  actions  is  as  yet  largely 
unknown.  But  here  also,  as  in  the  photographic  plate,  we  have  the 
same  essential  factors,  the  photo-sensitive  substance  and  the  medium 
through  which  it  is  distributed. 

In  photo-sensitive  substances  we  have  the  common  property  of 
absorbing  light  energy.  The  energy  appears  to  undergo  that  kind  of 
“  appreciation  ”  by  which  it  becomes  chemical  or  atomic.  We  are 
accustomed  to  changes  of  terms,  or  transformations  in  radiant  energy. 
A  familiar  example  is  afforded  by  the  “  incandescent  ”  gas  burner  : 
the  hood  or  mantle  of  the  special  oxides  of  which  it  consists  has  the 
effect  of  changing  the  character  of  certain  constituents  of  the  total 
radiation  of  the  flame,  raising  or  lowering  them  to  the  condition 
associated  with  maximum  luminosity.  Another  example,  but  of  a 
different  order,  is  afforded  by  the  phenomena  of  electrolysis.  The 
electric  current  is  passed  between  two  conductors  through  a  fused 
metallic  salt  or  its  aqueous  solution.  The  two  constituents  of  the 
salt,  metal  and  acid,  are  separated  and  appear  each  at  its  respective 
pole  or  conductor.  This  may  be  regarded  in  general  terms  as  a  com- 
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munication  of  energy  to  a  compound,  body,  and  the  appreciation  of 
the  energy  lands  the  constituents  of  the  compound  into  the  emanci¬ 
pated  condition  of  elementary  or  dissociated  molecules. 

So  much  briefly  and  superficially  concerning  the  main  function  of 
the  photo-sensitive  substance.  ! 

And  what  of  the  medium  P  The  media  actually  used  in  practical 
photography  are  not  many.  They  have  one  feature  in  common,  they 
belong  to  the  group  of  colloids.  The  term  applies  to  a  diversified 
group  of  compounds  containing  representatives  of  all  the  more 
prominent  chemical  types :  bases,  acids,  salts,  alcohols,  ethers,  &c. 

It  distinguishes  a  common  property  of  such  compounds  in  solution, 
viz.,  that  of  forming,  when  dissolved,  gelatinous  or  viscous  liquids, 
as  opposed  to  the  limpid  or  mobile  solutions  of  the  compounds  known 
as  crystalloids.  The  group  of  phenomena  summed  up  in  these  two 
antithetical  terms  were  exhaustively  investigated  in  certain  directions 
by  Graham,  many  years  ago.  But  in  recent  years  they  have  been 
more  profoundly  studied,  and  have  in  fact  become  one  of  the  most 
prominent  arenas  of  pioneer  work  in  molecular  physics.  It  is,  of 
course,  in  the  order  of  things  that  the  problems  of  physical  science 
should  become  more  and  more  refined.  The  chemistry  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  revelled  in  discoveries  which  were  striking  enough  to  excite 
the  crudest  intellects.  Thus  the  enrichment  of  the  world  by  the 
introduction  of  the  coal-tar  colours  and  the  colossal  industry  which 
has  been  built  up  on  this  foundation,  offers  broader  features  of 
interest,  which  excite  wonder  and  interest  from  whichever  point  of 
view  regarded.  We  doubt  whether  the  current  and  future  develop¬ 
ments  of  chemical  science  will  prove  attractive  in  the  same  sense. 

Of  the  problems  of  more  general  import  now  engaging  the  active 
work  of  investigators,  we  may  cite  the  following  as  having  a  direct 
connexion  with  our  subject :  the  theory  of  solution,  the  mechanism  of 
the  process,  and  the  actual  molecular  condition  of  substances  in 
solution  ;  more  broadly,  the  actual  configuration  of  molecules  in  the 
various  states  of  aggregation  of  matter,  and  the  connexion  of  physical 
properties  with  the  order  of  configuration. 

The  theory  of  assimilation  in  the  plant  world.  How  radiant 
energy  is  brought  in  the  plant  cell  to  act  upon  such  unpromising 
materials  as  carbonic  acid  and  water  and  mould  them  into  starch, 
cellulose,  &c.  The  theory  of  photographic  action  in  the  narrower 
sense  :  what  is  the  actual  meaning  of  the  “  invisible  image  ”  produced 
by  the  impact  of  light  on  the  prepared  plate  ? 

The  connexion  of  these  groups  of  phenomena  with  one  another 
may  not  be  obvious,  and  it  would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  intimate  relationships  to  those  who  have  not  as  yet  given 
any  thought  to  the  subject.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purposes 
to  remind  photographers  that  they  are  moving  in  very  good  company 
as  regards  the  science  of  their  art.  We  may  go  further  in  stating 
that  the  science  of  photography  is  intimately  bound  up  with  coming 
developments  of  the  greatest  moment. 

It  is  important  therefore  that  its  working  basis  should  be  broadened 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  include  all  substances  or  materials  calcu¬ 
lated  to  contribute.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  cellulose  is 
destined  to  play  a  more  important  part  than  heretofore,  if  not  in  the 
art,  at  least  in  its  scientific  developments. 

This  is  our  preliminary  answer  in  general  terms  to  the  question, 
“What  has  cellulose  to  do  with  photography?”  We  shall  now 
demonstrate  the  more  important  properties  of  the  substance  in  the 
hope  of  suggesting  a  few  subjects  of  investigation  and  practical 
inquiry,  which  in  the  hands  of  experts  should  lead  to  results. 

The  external  or  mechanical  properties  of  cellulose  are  remarkable, 
and  there  can  be  no  better  demonstration  of  the  wide  range  of  varia¬ 
tions  of  aggregation  and  structure  which  are  conditioned  by  these 
properties  than  an  exhibition  of  specimens  of  cellulose  in  its  most 
characteristic  forms,  natural  and  artificial. 

Here  we  have,  of  the  former  group,  the  fibres — cotton,  rhea,  calo- 
tropis;  side  by  side  we  will  place  the  new  artificial  silk  or  “  lustra- 
cellulose,”  which  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  much  writing, 
ad  captandum  populum,  in  the  daily  press.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
endeavour  to  invade  the  “precious”  incredulity  with  which  many 
will  meet  the  statement  that  this  “  silk  ”  is  identically  the  same  in 
substance  as  cotton.  As  a  matter  perhaps  of  unpleasant  duty,  we 
have  to  point  out  that  its  brilliant  lustre  is  due  merely  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  solid  cylinder  of  smooth  and  regular  outline,  whereas  the 
cotton  fibre  is  a  flattened  tube  with  membranous  walls.  The  form 
of  the  “silk”  favours  regular  and  maximum  reflection  of  light,  that 
of  the  cotton  favours  the  scattering  and  breaking  up  of  the  incident 
light. 

Here  we  have  a  coarser  thread,  also  prepared  in  continuous  length 
by  squirting  a  viscous  solution  of  cellulose  into  a  liquid  which  pre¬ 
cipitates  or  solidifies  it.  This  thread  is  carbonised  for  making  the 
filaments  of  the  electric  incandescent  light,  the  resulting  carbon 


having  great  compactness  or  density.  Here,  again,  we  have  the 
cellulose  in  the  form  of  artificially  prepared  films,  which  are  trans¬ 
parent  and  of  great  tensile  strength.  Again  we  have  the  cellulose 
in  masses  of  a  firm  resistant  jelly,  a  form  in  which  it  separates, 
combined  with  water,  from  certain  aqueous  solutions  to  be  afterwards 
described.  In  this  form  it  has  considerable  elasticity,  approximating 
in  the  mass  to  that  of  indiarubber,  though  without  the  exceptional 
texture  of  the  hydrocarbon.  This  hydrate  parts  with  its  water  with 
extreme  slowness,  and  the  cellulose  molecules  in  aggregating  together 
constitute  a  solid  of  extraordinary  hardness  and  taking  an  extremely 
high  polish. 

These  solids  are  so  dense  in  texture  that  they  are  hardly  amenable 
to  wood-turning  machinery,  and  the  usual  comment  which  is  passed 
on  a  casual  inspection  is  that  they  must  have  been  submitted  to  an 
enormous  pressure.  As  we  have  seen,  on  the  other  hand,  the  only 
factor  involved  is  the  extraordinary  cohesion  of  the  cellulose  mole¬ 
cules  or  particles.  Of  course,  in  the  natural  world,  cellulose  and 
cellulose  compounds,  which  constitute  the  entire  framework  of  the 
vegetable  world,  present  themselves  in  an  imposing  array  of  structural 
forms,  from  the  tenderest  silky  mycelium  of  a  fungus  to  the  densest 
of  woods,  such  as  lignum  vitae.  But  in  these  natural  forms  there  are 
considerable  variations  of  chemical  composition  which  somewhat  in¬ 
validate  comparisons.  We  have  therefore  chosen  the  various  forms 
of  the  pure  substance,  natural  and  artificial,  as  an  object-lesson  of 
the  great  diversity  of  structural  form  which  one  and  the  same 
substance  may  assume.  But  we  have  now  to  deal  with  the  more 
interesting  question  of  the  chemistry  of  this  substance.  So  far  we 
have  remained,  in  the  region  of  sense  impressions ;  the  province  of 
the  chemist  is  in  the  sub-sensible  region,  which  can  only  be  entered 
through  the  channels  of  the  imagination.  At  the  same  time  the 
results  of  the  chemist  can  be  very  well  appreciated  apart  from  a 
close  study  of  their  theoretical  basis,  and  we  must  endeavour  to  give 
a  brief  chemical  history  of  cellulose  from  this  more  limited  practical 
point  of  view. 

Cellulose  is,  for  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  a 
body  of  remarkable  inertness.  It  entirely  resists  a  number  of  very 
severe  treatments,  more  especially  is  able  to  withstand  the  action  of 
alkalies  at  high  temperatures.  It  is  difficult  of  attack  bv  oxidising 
agents.  The  industrial  value  of  cellulose  and  its  unique  position  and 
functions  in  the  vegetable  world  are  largely  due  to  these  negative 
characteristics.  If  we  compare  cellulose  with  the  well-known 
substance  starch,  to  which  it  is  in  many  respects  nearly  related,  we 
find  that  both  are  aggregates  of  sugar  or  glucose  groups. 

Starch,  on  the  one  hand,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  easily  broken 
down  in  solution  by  certain  ferments  to  the  simple  sugars  of  which 
it  may  be  regarded  as  compounded.  Cellulose  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  can  only  be  resolved  into  sugars  by  the  action  of  powerful  re¬ 
agents,  such  as  sulphuric  acid. 

In  its  original  fibrous  and  insoluble  form,  cellulose  is  therefore  a 
very  unattractive  substance.  It  is  useful  to  the  photographer  in  the 
various  forms  of  paper  which  are  employed  in  the  art ;  but  in  these 
uses  the  negative  characteristics  of  the  substance  are  to  the  fore,  and 
we  shall  therefore  pass  them  by. 

Special  interest,  however,  attaches  to  cellulose  when  it  is  obtained 
in  solution.  There  are  three  groups  of  treatments  for  obtaining  such 
solutions. 

(1)  There  are  certain  compounds  of  the  metals  which  in  aqueous 
solution  dissolve  cellulose  directly: — 

(a)  Zinc  chloride.  When  warmed  with  a  forty  per  cent,  solution 
of  this  salt,  cellulose  swells  up  to  a  gelatinous  mass,  and  finally 
dissolves  to  a  homogeneous  viscous  solution.  The  cellulose  is 
reprecipitated  in  flocculent  masses  on  dilution  with  water,  the 
precipitate  retaining  a  large  proportion  of  zinc  oxide  approximately 
in  the  proportion  2C6H10O5.ZnO. 

By  alcohol  the  compound  is  precipitated  in  a  tenacious  homo¬ 
geneous  form — i.e.,  in  films  or  threads,  according  to  the  method  of 
bringing  the  liquids  together. 

We  have  often  wondered  why  photographers  have  made  no  use  of 
this  solution.  It  certainly  lends  itself  to  the  manipulations  with 
which  the  craft  is  familiar,  and  appears  to  offer  a  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  a  suitable  medium  for  carrying  the  photo-sensitive  substance, 
whether  on  glass  or  paper.  Certainly  it  should  be  found  useful  in 
investigations,  and  we  commend  the  preparation  to  notice  as  afford¬ 
ing  a  plastic  modification  of  cellulose — one,  moreover,  which  is  easily 
obtained. 

(b)  Zinc  thloride  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

A  solution  of  the  salt  in  twice  its  weight  of  the  aqueous  acid  acts 
instantaneously  on  cellulose  in  the  cold,  and  for  many  uses  in  re¬ 
search  work  has  therefore  important  advantages  over  the  preceding 
solvents. 
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Photographers  may  make  some  interesting  demonstrations  with 
this  solution.  If  a  platinum  print  be  laid  face  downwards  upon  a 
resistant  surface — eg.,  glass,  porcelain,  or  asbestos — and  the  reagent 
poured  upon  the  paper,  the  solution  of  the  paper  is  accompanied  by 
the  appearance  of  the  photograph  in  full  detail.  The  effects  are 
interesting,  and,  as  every  chemical  effect  finds  a  practical  application 
somewhere  or  other,  we  quite  expect  to  see  this  solvent  taken 
advantage  of. 

We  have  now  described  two  solvents  of  cellulose — one  a  normal 
salt,  a  compound  of  a  metallic  oxide  and  an  acid  in  equivalent  pro¬ 
portions  ;  and  one  an  acid  solution  of  this  salt.  We  have  now  to 
describe  an  alkaline  solvent,  a  compound  of  a  metallic  oxide  which 
may  be  regarded  as  having  acid  properties,  with  the  alkali  ammonia. 

(c)  Solutions  of  cuprammonium  are  prepared  by  adding  precipitated 
copper  oxide  to  strong  aqueous  ammonia.  Crystallised  copper  sul¬ 
phate  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  to  the  cold  solution  caustic  soda 
(solution)  is  added.  The  blue  gelatinous  precipitate  of  copper  oxide 
(hydrated)  is  well  washed  on  a  cloth  filter,  squeezed  and  pressed,  and 
stirred  into  strong  aqueous  ammonia.* 

The  solution  should  contain  the  reagent  in  the  proportion  NHS, 
10  to  10  per  cent.,  C40.  25  to  30  per  cent. 

The  solution  may  be  also  prepared  by  placing  scrap  copper  in 
contact  with  very  strong  ammonia  and  in  presence  of  air.  The 
metal  is  oxidised  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  oxide  dissolved 
by  the  ammonia. 

This  solution  rapidly  attacks  cellulose  in  the  cold,  and  forms 
usually  gelatinous  or  ropy  liquids.  The  reaction  has  been  largely 
used  in  the  arts  for  treating  cloth  and  paper ;  the  treatment  with  the 
solvent,  followed  by  evaporation  of  the  solvent  on  the  fabric,  leaves 
the  surface  in  a  condition  impervious  to  moisture.  As  far  as  we 
know,  there  have  been  no  applications  of  this  solution  or  the  reaction 
in  photography.  But  we  see  certain  possibilities  of  results,  and  we 
have  therefore  included  it  in  our  list  of  cellulose  products. 

These  three  solvents  constitute  a  group ;  their  action  depends  upon 
reactions  of  a  not  very  definite  order,  speaking  chemically.  They 
may  be  broadly  described  as  an  interaction  of  acid  and  basic  groups 
of  the  cellulose  itself,  reciprocally  with  basic  and  acid  groups  of  the 
respective  solvents ;  there  results  therefore  in  each  case  a  species  of 
soluble  double  salt. 

We  cannot  here  discuss  the  theoretical  bearing  of  the  reactions, 
and  we  must  refer  those  who  wish  to  follow  them  up  to  the  special 
literature  of  the  subject. 

We  now  pass  to  methods  of  dissolving  cellulose  which  depend 
upon  well-defined  reactions,  in  which  the  cellulose  is  converted  into 
derivatives  or  compounds  belonging  to  well-known  groups.  These 
reactions  are  reactions  of  synthesis,  and  take  place  with  those  groups 
of  the  cellulose  molecule  the  presence  of  which  make  it  an  alcohol. 
The  reactions  of  cellulose  are,  in  fact,  exclusively  those  which  belong 
to  the  group  of  alcohols.  Thus,  if  we  write  ordinary  alcohol,  the 
arch-fiend  of  the  “  blue-ribbon  ”  philosophers,  as  C2H5.OH,  we  may 
write  cellulose,  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  as  C6H60.(0H)4. 
It  is  the  OH  groups  which  are  alcoholic. 

We  shall  now  describe  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  such  com¬ 
pounds  of  cellulose,  which  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  ill-defined  compounds  above  described  and  a  group  to  be  subse¬ 
quently  dealt  with  in  conclusion.  It  is  a  compound  soluble  in  water 
in  all  proportions,  whereas  in  the  latter  group,  that  of  the  acid  ethers 
of  cellulose,  the  relationship  to  water  becomes  negative :  they  are 
eminently  water- resisting  compounds.  In  respect  of  this  property, 
therefore,  the  transition  is  maintained.  Cellulose  is  attacked  by 
solution  of  the  caustic  alkalies  at  a  certain  degree  of  concentration, 
e.g.,  at  and  above  a  strength  represented  by  twelve  per  cent.,  Na20 
on  the  solution.  The  effect  on  the  fibrous  celluloses  is  remarkable. 
They  swell  up,  shrinking  considerably  in  length,  and  become  trans¬ 
lucent  or  transparent.  The  effects  are  due  to  the  definite  com¬ 
bination  of  the  cellulose  and  alkali  in  the  proportion  C6H10O5 :  Na20. 
We  may  express  the  compound  “alkali  cellulose”  in  the  abbreviated 

form,  X  v  QNa/  This  compound  in  the  presence  of  water  reacts 

with  carbon  bisulphide  in  the  cold.  The  molecules  unite  thus, 

X  +  CS2.  The  resulting  sulpho-carbonate  of  cellulose  may  be 

written  as  The  compound  is  perfectly  soluble  in 

water,  and  the  solution  is  now  employed  on  the  large  scale  in  several 
industries,  being  known  as  “  viscose.”  Its  most  important  property 
is  that  of  decomposing  spontaneously  on  keeping,  the  cellulose  being 
regenerated  in  compact  coherent  masses.  The  decomposition  is  more 
rapid  at  high  temperatures. 

*  See  also  Ber.  Deutsch.  Chem.  Oes.,  13,  1822. 


Obtained  as  described,  the  solution  has  a  yellow  colour,  due  to  by¬ 
products  of  the  reaction.  The  pure  compound  is  obtained  by  treating 
the  crude  solution  with  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  or  with 
alcohol.  Both  reagents  precipitate  the  pure  cellulose  sulpho- 
carbonate.  If  the  liquids  are  poured  into  the  viscose,  the  compound 
is  precipitated  in  flocculent  masses ;  but,  if  the  viscose  be  spread 
upon  a  glass  plate  and  the  whole  submerged  beneath  the  precipitating 
solution,  the  compound  is  obtained  as  a  coherent  film  of  a  greenish 
colour.  Cross,  Bevan  and  Beadle. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

[British  Guiana  Graphic  Club.) 

My  first  experience  of  photography  in  the  bush  was  in  1884-5,  when  I 
accompanied  Mr.  E.  Im-Thurn  to  Roraima.  At  this  time  there  were,  I 
think,  but  few  amateur  photographers  in  the  colony,  as  I  remember  I 
found  it  particularly  difficult  to  get  any  dry  plates  for  my  camera,  which 
was  a  quarter-plate  by  Lancaster,  kindly  lent  to  me  by  the  late  Mr. 
Glaisher,  Curator  of  the  Museum. 

I  went  to  one  or  two  of  the  professional  photographers,  but  they  said 
they  were  unable  to  let  me  have  any  plates,  as  their  own  supplies  were 
small,  and  they  might  at  any  time  run  short.  At  the  eleventh  hour,  I 
may  say,  Mr.  Gilzean,  who  was  then  at  Anna  Regina,  kindly  lent  me, 
through  Mr.  Im-Thurn,  some  three  dozen  plates,  and  with  these  I  tried 
my  best  to  secure  good  pictures  of  Roraima  and  the  adjacent  country. 

I  had  decided  to  take  a  camera  with  me  only  a  few  days  before  we  left 
Bartica,  and  I  had  not  had  any  lessons  or  practice  at  all  in  photography, 
and  therefore  made  up  my  mind  to  just  expose  the  plates  and  repack 
them  for  development  in  Georgetown  on  our  return. 

There  was  only  one  double  back  to  my  camera,  so  my  chances  of  taking 
many  pictures  at  a  time  were  very  limited.  To  remedy  this,  however,  I 
obtained  from  Mr.  Norton,  who  was  then  established  in  Georgetown,  a 
small  collapsible  changing  box,  made  of  cloth,  covered  with  pasteboard, 
and  provided  with  a  red-fabric  light  side,  and  a  pair  of  observing  glasses 
through  which  the  work  of  plate-changing  could  be  easily  seen  and 
carried  out,  the  hands  being  introduced  into  the  box  by  tvo  sleeves 
fitted  with  elastic,  which  tightened  over  the  arms.  After  taking  pictures 
on  the  two  plates  in  the  double  back  I  had  to  use  my  changing  box  for 
refilling,  and  at  the  same  time  repacked  the  two  plates  that  had  been 
used. 

In  this  way  I  managed  to  expose  all  the  plates,  but,  of  course,  had  no 
idea  of  the  value  of  my  results,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  were  far  from  satis¬ 
factory.  One  of  my  minor  difficulties  was  the  instability  of  the  camera 
which  had  a  nervous,  irresponsible  way  of  supporting  itself,  and  in  the 
occasional  strong  gusts  of  wind  which  prevail  at  certain  seasons  on  the 
mountain,  and  especially  about  5300  feet  up,  the  camera  and  all  blew 
bodily  over.  I  got  over  this  trouble,  after  one  or  two  falls  of  my  instru¬ 
ment,  by  suspending  a  heavy  stone  from  the  centre  of  the  wooden  plat¬ 
form  under  the  bellows  body  of  the  camera,  but  it  always  took  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  prepare  for  action  before  a  stone  suitable  for  the  purpose 
could  be  found  and  tied  up  in  position. 

When  I  got  back  to  Georgetown  the  plates  were  submitted  to  Norton 
for  develepment,  and  were  all  pronounced  by  him  to  be  suffering  from 
red  fog  ;  some  of  them  were  over-exposed  and  yet  others  under-exposed. 
I  show  here  some  prints  taken  from  the  best  of  the  negatives. 

I  found  the  plates  travelled  fairly  well,  they  were  carried  in  their  own 
packages  wrapped  up  in  brown  paper,  and  placed  inside  tin  boxes,  and 
were,  at  times,  exposed  to  very  considerable  heat,  both  when  taken  to  and 
from  Roraima,  over  the  open  savannah  country,  where  the  sun  beat 
down  fiercely  all  day  long  on  the  backs  of  the  Indian  porters  who  carried 
our  luggage  day  by  day  from  one  camp  to  another. 

I  think  the  chief  reason  why  the  plates  did  not  turn  out  well  was  my 
entire  ignorance  of  photography  at  the  time,  but  I  also  fancy  that  my 
changing  box  may  not  have  been  quite  light-tight.  I  intended  to  have 
brought  it  down  to  town  for  Norton  to  test  it,  but  it  had  to  be  left  behind 
at  the  mission  in  the  Potaro  River,  along  with  some  other  things,  as  we 
had  very  little  room  for  the  boats  in  which  we  came  to  Bartica  from  the 
mission,  and  I  never  saw  my  belongings  again. 

Thus  ended  my  first  endeavours  in  photography,  and  I  did  not  take  it 
up  hotly  again  till  1887,  when  I  purchased  the  half-plate  camera  I  always 
use  now ;  and,  after  some  instructions  from  Norton,  I  provided  myself 
with  six  dozen  of  Rouch’s  plates,  and  in  September,  1887,  left  Georgetown 
for  the  Puruni  River,  where  I  remained  seven  months,  and  where  I  had 
a  regular  camp,  but  no  dark  room  for  developing  plates  or  other  photo¬ 
graphic  work. 

On  the  way  from  Bartica  I  took  a  few  pictures,  intending  to  work  them 
up  when  I  reached  my  destination,  as  I  had  no  opportunities  to  do  so 
whilst  on  the  journey.  The  plates  I  changed  at  night  by  a  red  lamp,  and 
repacked  the  exposed  ones  in  their  original  packages.  When  I  got  to  my 
chief  camp  on  the  Puruni,  I  found  a  small  house  already  built,  and  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  surveyor,  who  had  been  there  before  me.  The 
sides  were  roughly  wattled  and  let  in  the  daylight  freely,  so  all  my 
developing  work  had  to  be  done  at  night. 
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I  fixed  up  a  couple  of  shelves,  one  to  hold  my  developing  dishes  and 
lamp,  and,  above  this,  another,  on  which  I  placed  a  bucket  filled  with 
water,  which  I  used  by  means  of  a  flexible  indiarubber  tube  employed  as 
a  syphon,  the  water  being  shut  off  when  not  required  by  a  spring  paper¬ 
clip. 

The  bush  water,  I  found,  did  not  injure  the  plates  or  stain  them  in  any 
way,  though  it  was  not  quite  colourless,  being  of  a  light  brown  ;  and  I 
used  to  find  that,  if  the  alum  dish  was  allowed  to  stand  till  morning, 
there  was  always  a  slight  brown  scum  at  the  bottom,  whilst  the  rest  of 
the  solution  was  clear.  One  of  my  chief  troubles  in  developing  was  the 
lightning,  which  on  certain  nights  compelled  me  to  give  up  work 
altogether,  and  which  fogged  several  of  my  plates  when  a  sudden  flash 
illuminated  the  whole  house  and  the  surrounding  bush.  On  what  I 
called  regular  lightning  nights  I  did  not  attempt  to  work,  but,  as  I  have 
just  said,  I  lost  a  few  plates  by  lightning  when  I  commenced  work  on 
what  appeared  to  be  a  favourable  night,  in  which,  however,  there 
were  unexpected  lightning  flashes. 

Another  trouble  was  the  presence  of  fireflies  and  the  fire  beetles,  which 
were  occasionally  quite  numerous,  and  seemed  to  have  a  partiality  for  a 
dull  red  light  such  as  my  lamp  emitted.  I  don’t  know  wbat  is  the  actinic 
force  of  a  firefly’s  or  fire  beetle’s  light,  but  I  ascribed  the  fogging  of  some 
of  my  plates  to  their  being  exposed  to  this  light ;  and  I  am  afraid  the 
force  of  my  language  exceeded  that  of  the  insects’  light. 

For  the  final  washing  of  my  plates,  I  used  to  subject  them,  after  a 
copious  washing  with  xhe  water  through  the  indiarubber  tube,  to  a 
soaking  of  a  couple  of  hours  in  a  bucket  of  water.  I  found  this  impera¬ 
tive,  as  I  could  not  store  enough  water  before  night  fell  for  all  the  work 
I  wished  to  do,  and  I  always  refrained  from  getting  more  from  the  river 
at  night,  as  the  bank  was  high  and  precipitous,  and  on  the  only  occasion 
on  which  I  tried  to  get  water  at  night  I  nearly  fell  into  the  river. 

My  present  practice,  when  photographing  in  the  bush,  is  to  leave 
development  till  I  return  to  town,  unless  a  favourable  opportunity  offers 
of  using  a  dark  room,  or  unless  I  can  get  some  house  where  I  am  likely 
to  stay  for  a  day  or  two,  and  where  the  plates,  after  thorough  washing, 
can  have  time  to  dry.  This  I  don’t  look  upon  as  a  satisfactory  plan, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  picture  of  an  effective  view  of  some  spot  visited 
on  a  journey  may  turn  out  very  badly,  and  the  place  may  not  be  revisited, 
or,  if  revisited,  the  attendant  circumstances  of  time,  weather,  and  light, 
may  not  be  at  all  favourable  for  a  successful  picture. 

On  the  few  occasions  on  which  I  have  developed  whilst  actually  tra¬ 
velling,  I  have  found  that,  owing  to  the  great  dampness  of  the  air, 
my  plates  did  not  dry  by  next  morning  at  half-past  six,  by  which  time 
everybody  was  ready  to  start  on  the  next  stage  of  the  journey,  and  the 
plates  had  to  be  put  into  light-tight  tin  boxes,  grooved  inside  to  hold 
plates.  Once  I  found  some  large  ants  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  films  in 
the  night,  and  had  eaten  off-  most  of  the  pictures,  again  a  vigorous 
boviander  kicked  a  mass  of  sand  over  the  negatives,  and  another  time  I 
found  a  dog  belonging  to  the  boat  captain  industriously  licking  the 
negatives,  with  strips  of  gelatine  hanging  on  to  each,  side  of  his  mouth. 
As  one’s  position  is  constantly  changing  during  a  bush  journey,  it  often 
happens  that  the  same  route  is  followed  when  returning  to  Georgetown, 
chances  occur  of  taking  pictures  of  places  which  have  been  already 
photographed,  but  which  have  not  turned  out  well,  and  I  hope  to  be  able, 
in  future,  to  allow  myself  sufficient  time  always  to  develop  all  my  plates 
when  I  have  got  to  the  end  of  my  journey  from  town,  so  that  I  may 
repair  any  deficiencies  on  my  return  to  town  if  necessary. 

Concentrated  developers  and  vulcanite  dishes  reduce  the  bulk  of  the 
load  when  travelling,  and  should  be  adopted.  The  plates  themselves,  if 
the  journey  be  a  long  one,  and  the  stay  from  town  extend  over  some 
months,  should  be  specially  packed,  and  particularly  so  if  it  be  intended 
to  leave  development  till  the  return  to  town,  as  I  found  during  my  stay 
in  the  Puruni,  although  I  had  each  dozen  of  plates  packed  in  soldered 
tin  cases  before  I  left  town,  and  did  not  open  the  last  two  dozen  till 
about  three  weeks  before  I  returned  to  Georgetown,  that  some  active 
deteriorating  effect,  the  cause  of  which  I  am  ignorant,  had  set  in,  and  I 
was  unable  to  get  a  single  good  result  from  the  last  plates. 

I  submit  for  your  inspection  one  of  these,  and  would  like  to  hear  your 
views  on  it.  I  had  many  others,  which  I  regret  to  say  I  have  been 
unable  to  find,  and  may  have  possibly  destroyed  them. 

H.  I.  Perkins,  F.R.G.S.,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Mines, 
British  Guiana. 

- ♦ - 

^  STEINHEIL’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  LENSES. 

Herr  R.  Steinheil,  the  patentee,  says :  “  The  discovery  of  new  sorts 
of  glass  has  rendered  it  possible  to  produce  two  kinds  of  lenses  which 
consist  of  two  positive,  equal  or  similar  parts,  each  of  which  is  in  itself 
chromatically,  spherically,  and  astigmatically  corrected,  consequently 
the  finished  lens  contains  these  three  corrections,  whereas  formerly 
lenses  of  two  positive,  equal  or  similar  parts,  could  only  be  corrected 
chromatically  and  spherically,  as,  in  attempting  to  effect  the  astigmatic 
correction,  an  unsym metrical  construction  resulted.  Astigmatic  cor¬ 
rections  can  only  be  made  on  a  divisional  surface  of  two  mediums  which 
piesents  the  concave  side  to  the  greater  refractive  medium,  whilst  the 
spherical  correction  can  only  be  made  on  a  divisional  surface  which 
presents  the  concave  side  to  the  lesser  refractive  medium. 


“  With  this  principle  as  a  basis,  lenses  can  be  constructed  out  of 
symmetrical  or  similar  halves,  which  on  the  first  divisional  surface  of 
the  separate  halves  are  corrected  astigmatically,  and  on  the  second 
surface  are  corrected  spherically.  Lenses  so  constructed  have  this 
characteristic,  that  a  positive  lens  is  enclosed  by  a  double  convex  one, 
and  by  a  double  concave  one,  both  of  which  have  a  higher  refractive 
power  than  the  enclosed  positive  lens. 

“  The  lens  shown  on  the  accompanying  drawings  consists  of  sym¬ 
metrical  or  similar  halves,  differing  only  in  proportion,  each  of  which  is 
composed  of  three  cemented  lenses.  The  middle  lens  is  a  positive  one, 
and  is  enclosed  by  a  double  convex  lens  and  by  a  double  concave  lens, 


each  of  the  two  latter  possessing  stronger  refractive  power  than  the 
enclosed  positive  lens. 

“  ^ig.  1. — Taking  a  focal  distance  of  492  mm.,  a  lens  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  this  invention,  with  a  degree  of  exposure  of  1 :  6,  would 
have  the  following  elements  : — 


x  0  =  41. 

R  0  =  R  14  =  +  173,00  mm.  ly,,  -n  i  q  on 

R  2  =  K  12  =  ±  139,66  „  jD  1  =  D  13  =  20  mm- 

R  4  =  R  10  =  +  77,805  ,,  D  3  =  D  11  =  25  mm--; 


fn  D  =  1,61003 
\n  F  =  1,61759 
fn  D  =  1,51874 
F  =  1,52561 

ono  in  tv-  tv  n  A  f  H  D  =  1,56370 

=  -  202,47  „  D  o  =  D  9  =  4  mm.^  F  _  1>57160 

Difference  D  7  =  50 

n  D  and  n  F  =  the  indices  of  refraction  for  the  Frauenhofer  lines  D  F. 
R  =  Radii.  D  =  Thickness. 

x  0  =  Radius  of  lens  aperture. 


R  6  =  R 


“Fig.  2. — With  a  focal  distance  of  476  mm.,  with  an  exposure  pro¬ 
portion  of  1:4,  the  elements  of  a  lens  constructed  from  the  foregoing 
point  of  view  are  the  following  : — 


x  0  =  59,5 


R  0  =  R  14  =  +  229  \ 

R  2  =  R  12  =  +  562,95  I 

R  i  =  R  10  =  +  142,03 


R  6  =  R  8  =  -  490,196 
D  1  =  D  13  =  20 ;  D  3  =  D  11  =  25 


fi  iD  =  1,62356 
\»  F  =  1,63498 
fn  D  =  1,50786 
[nF  -  1,51351 
|  n  D  =  1,60304 
\n  F  =  1,61428 
D  5  z  D  9  =  4 ;  Difference, 


D  7  =  50 


The  claim  is  : — A  lens  consisting  of  symmetrical,  or  similar  halves, 
differing  only  in  proportion,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  three 
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cemented  lenses,  namely,  a  positive  lens,  a  double  convex  lens  and  a 
double  concave  lens,  the  two  latter  enclosing  the  former,  and  both  of  said 
double  convex  and  double  concave  lenses  possessing  stronger  refractive 
powers  than  the  enclosed  positive  lens. 

- ♦ - 

WHAT  IS  IT? 

[London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.] 

I  need  not  apologise  for  bringing  this  subject  before  you  to-night,  but, 
from  numerous  failures  and  peculiarities  observed  in  plates  by  experi¬ 
mentalists,  it  warrants  a  close  investigation.  A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Hodd 
exhibited  here  several  negatives  somewhat  strangely  marked.  These 
marks,  although  not  new  to  us,  are  very  puzzling.  In  them  I  at  once 
recognised  an  old  enemy,  and  recalled  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  I  had 
several  examples  by  me  of  a  more  marked  character,  taken  about  eight 
years  since.  I  exhibited  them  at  the  time,  and,  although  some  of  our 
members  ventured  theories,  yet  I  was  not  satisfied,  still  living  in  hopes 
that  the  mystery  would  be  solved  some  day.  When  an  effect  is  produced 
from  more  than  one  cause,  the  difficulties  of  investigation  are  very  great. 

Here  is  a  plate  that  has  been  placed,  film  side,  in  contact  with  a  piece 
of  glass,  in  order  to  prevent  any  chemical  action  ;  the  two  plates  were 
wrapped  up  in  brown  paper,  and  a  small  hole  torn  through  the  wrapper. 
Several  thicknesses  of  white  cigarette  papers  were  placed  over  the  hole, 
then  the  parcel  was  further  covered  with  more  brown  paper ;  this 
packet  was  carefully  put  away  for  about  three  months  ;  then,  an  energetic 
developer  applied,  a  dark  mark  came  up  corresponding  with  the  hole  in 
the  inner  paper.  I  don’t  for  one  moment  think  that  the  X  rays  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  phenomena;  it  is  evidently  a  phosphorescent 
action  emanating  from  the  cigarette  papers. 

Who  amongst  us  has  not  been  a  sufferer  from  markings  on  the  nega¬ 
tives,  caused  by  the  separating  cards  ?  Believing  that  it  was  a  chemical 
action,  I  had  some  cards  dried  and  thoroughly  saturated  with  paraffin 
wax.  I  used  them  as  separators.  The  cure  was  worse  than  the  disease  ; 
the  markings  gradually  spread  almost  into  the  middle  of  the  plate.  This 
must  be  phosphorescence  in  the  cardboard.  I  have  lately  examined  some 
plates,  made  about  ten  years,  that  were  separated  with  tinfoil.  They 
developed  clean  and  clear  to  the  edges,  thereby  showing  the  valve  of  tin- 
foil  as  a  separator.  The  expense  might  be  less  than  cardboard.  Three 
pieces,  three-quarters  by  half  an  inch,  are  sufficient  for  twelve  quarter- 
plates.  See,  here  are  several  negatives  that  represent  an  accelerated  and 
restrained  action.  They  are  drop-shutter  exposures,  and  taken  on  board 
a  P.  and  0.  steamer  off  Colombo.  You  will  notice  that,  in  one,  half  of  the 
plate  is  comparatively  insensitive — that  is  a  restrained  effect ;  in  another 
you  will  perceive  an  accelerated  effect ;  another  where  the  image  has 
almost  disappeared ;  and  another  where  the  reversed  action  has  com¬ 
menced.  How  can  we  account  for  this  ?  In  one  we  have  an  exudation 
from  the  dark  slide,  which  attacks  the  film  (a  sort  of  waterproofing), 
thereby  preventing  the  equal  reduction.  I  have  carefully  tested  this  by 
subjecting  a  plate,  or  part  of  a  plate,  to  the  vapour  of  turpentine.  If  I 
take  a  plate  and  put  it  in  a  dark  slide,  and  keep  it  close  to  a  small,  wet 
pad,  say  of  chamois  leather,  leave  it  there  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
dark  room,  then  I  quickly  examine  the  plate  by  reflected  light,  I  notice 
that  the  plate  is  glossy,  i.e.,  the  part  that  was  near  the  damp  pad.  This 
moisture  acts  as  a  restrainer,  and,  if  a  very  energetic  developer  be 
applied,  the  film  will  slightly  fog,  leaving  the  moist  part  clearer.  This  is 
easily  explained — moisture  is  the  delinquent. 

I  have  discovered  that  moisture  under  varied  circumstances  will  give 
different  effects.  Here  is  a  plate  that  has  been  cut  in  half ;  one  half  has  been 
exposed  in  a  dark  slide  for  about  twenty  minutes  in  sunlight,  the  other  half 
exposed  the  same  length  of  time,  the  only  difference  being  that  a  stencil 
plate,  cut  out  of  leather,  has  been  glued  to  the  shutter,  a  brass  escutcheon 
being  fixed,  and  the  leather  plate  moistened  with  water.  Both  halves  of 
the  plate  were  placed  in  a  strong  developer,  with  the  result  that  a  strong 
impression  of  the  escutcheon  plate  and  leather  is  visible.  Examined 
carefully,  you  will  see  that  the  part  of  the  brass  plate  nearest  the  plate  is 
less  sharp.  This  I  cannot  understand.  If  a  moist  piece  of  leather  is 
put  at  one  end  of  a  dark  slide,  and  the  sun  allowed  to  play  on  the  dark  slide 
through  the  leather  for  about  twenty  minutes,  on  development  you  may 
have  a  light  action  more  apparent  at  the  moist  end,  or  you  may  have  a 
restraining  effect,  as  aforesaid. 

As  far  as  the  sunlight  experiments  are  considered,  I  think  the  X  rays 
are  to  be  credited  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  credit  may  be  given  where  it 
is  not  due.  The  plate-makers  have  a  legitimate  excuse  when  plates 
give  out  or  deteriorate.  Many  dealers  keep  their  stock  of  plates  on 
shelves,  exposed  to  strong  light,  and,  if  a  small  amount  of  moisture  is 
present,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  the  plates  go  bad. 

I  might  argue  that,  as  the  X  rays  do  not  readily  pass  through  glass, 
that  might  account  for  markings  round  the  negative.  I  may  mention 
that  the  plates  I  experimented  with  with  the  tin  foil  were  kept  in  the 
dark.  I  am  continuing  experiments,  but  I  cannot  hope  to  exhaust  them, 
suffice  it  to  say,  I  have  some  celluloid  receivers  made,  by  which  I 
intend  to  pass  the  light  through  various  substances.  Some  years  ago 
Professor  Gladstone  showed  some  interesting  experiments  at  one  of  the 
British  Association  meetings  showing  the  absorbent  of  light  property  of 
disulphate  of  quinine.  I  repeated  the  experiments  successfully.  He 
demonstrated  that,  when  a  wine  glass  half  full  of  ink  and  another  half 


full  of  a  colourless  solution  of  quinine  were  photographed  together,  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  one  from  another.  It  has  also  been  stated 
that  light  passed  through  a  cell  of  quinine,  that  it  rendered  the  light 
safe  for  wet-plate  photography.  This  I  did  not  find  correct,  yet  I  have 
made  an  experiment  which  tends  to  show  that  quinine  does  exercise 
some  influence  on  the  invisible  rays  passing  tin oi 

I  think  the  information  suggested  by  these  experiments  valuable  to 
plate-makers;  in  the  mean  time,  I  would  suggest  separating  by  tinfoil, 
keeping  the  plates  in  metal  boxes  and  in  the  dark. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  ask  an  oft-repeated  question  (which  is  usually 
answered  by  asking  another),  Why  is  a  gelatine  plate  more  opaque  when 
wet  than  dry  ?  Usual  answer,  What  good  will  it  do  you  if  you  knew  f 

But  I  want  to  know.  A.  L.  Hendeuson. 

- ♦ - 

ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHS  AT  MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  21st  inst.,  Mr.  Birt  Acres  had  the  honour  of 
showing  some  of  his  animated  photographs  at  Marlborough  House,  by 
command  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (through  General  Sir  Dighton 
Probyn),  before  the  distinguished  company  invited  by  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  to  the  dinner  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  H  li  H.  the 
Princess  Maud  of  Wales  to  H.R.H.  Piince  Charles  of  Denmark.  The 
demonstration  was  given  in  a  specially  arranged  marquee  in  the  grounds 
of  Marlborough  Hous^.  The  company,  which  numbered  about  seventy- 
five,  included  the  following:  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  H.R.H.  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  T.R.H.  the  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princeps  of 
Denmark,  T.R.H.  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of  Sparta,  H.R.  H. 
Prince  Nicholas  of  Greece,  T.R.H.  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught, 
T.R.H.  Prince  and  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig  Holstein  and  her 
Highness  Princess  Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise 
(Marchioness  of  Lome)  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of 
Albany  and  her  Sere  e  Highness  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Waldeck- 
Pyrmont,  H.R.H.  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark,  H.R.H.  Prince  Charles  of 
Denmark,  H.R.H.  Prince  Harold  of  Denmark,  H.R.H.  Princess  Ingeborg 
of  Denmark,  H.R.H.  Princess  Thyra  of  Denmark,  T.R.H.  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York,  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise  (Duchess  of  Fife)  and  the  Duke 
of  Fife,  H  R  H.  Princess  Victoria  of  Wales,  H.R.H.  Princess  Maud  of 
Wales,  T.R.H.  Prince  aud  Princess  Philip  of  Saxe-Coburg,  H.R.H. 
Princess  Frederick  of  Schaumberg-Lippe  and  his  Highness  Prince 
Frederick  of  Schaumberg-Lippe,  II  R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  his 
Highness  Prince  Christian  Victor  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  their  Highnesses 
Prince  and  Princess  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar,  his  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Teck,  H.S.H.  Princess  Victoria  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg  and  Countess 
Feodora  and  Helena  Gleichen,  T.S.H.  the  Prince  and  Princess  Adolphus 
of  Teck,  Count  Gleichen,  Count  and  Countess  Siegfried  Clary  and 
Countess  I.  Kinsky,  the  Danish  Minister  and  Madame  de  Bille,  the 
Swedish  Minister  and  Countess  C.  Lewenhaupt,  the  Greek  Charge 
d’Affaires  and  Madame  Metaxa  and  Count  and  Countess  Ahlefeldt 
Laurvig,  Mdlle.de  Wimpffen,  Count  Moltke,  Captain  Bull,  Lieut.  Lewald 
and  Col.  the  Hon.  Hy.  Byng,  Mdlle.  Condostavalo  and  Col.  Sapountzakis, 
Lady  Mary  Lygon,  the  Hon.  Derek  Keppell  and  Sir  Charles  Cust  and 
Comtesse  Sermade,  Baron  Gablenz  and  Captain  W.  Campbell.  Lord  and 
Lady  Colville  of  Culross,  Lord  and  Lady  Suffield,  General  Sir  Dighton 
and  Lady  Probyn,  Sir  Francis  and  the  Hon.  Lady  Knollys,  Major- 
General  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  Ellis,  Major-General  and  Mrs.  S.  Clarke, 
Miss  Knollys,  Commander  the  Hon.  S.  Fortescue,  the  Hon.  Stonor,  and 
Mr.  Holzmann,  &c. 

The  programme  consisted  of  twenty-one  scenes  as  follows :  — 

1,  Capstone  Parade,  Ilfracombe.  2,  Children  Playing.  3,  Great 
Northern  Railway  —  Departure  of  an  East  Coast  Express.  4,  The 
Derby,  1895.  5,  Niagara  Falls  (in  three  tableaux):  No.  1,  The  Upper 

River  just  above  the  Falls ;  2,  The  Falls  in  Winter ;  3,  The  Whirlpool 
Rapids.  6,  The  German  Emperor  Reviewing  his  Guard  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  Kiel  Canal,  June,  1895.  7,  Carpenter’s  Shop  Scene,  Re¬ 

freshments.  8,  The  Boxing\Kangaroo.  9,  The  arrest  of  a  Pickpocket.  10, 
A  Visit  to  the  Zoo.  11,  Yarmouth  Fishing  Boats  Leaving  Harbour.  12, 
Golf  Extraordinary.  13,  Tom  Merry  (lightning  artist)  drawing  Mr. 
Gladstone.  14,  Tom  Merry  (lightning  artist)  drawing  Lord  Salisbury 
15,  Boxing  Match  in  two  rounds  by  Sergeant  Instructor  F.  Barrett  and 
Sergeant  Pope.  16,  Highgate  Tunnel.  17,  Henley  Regatta.  18,  The 
Derby ,  1896.  Clearing  the  Course  ;  the  Preliminary  Parade ;  the  Race  : 
“  Persimmon  ”  wins  ;  the  rush,  intense  enthusiasm,  waving  of  hats,  <fcc. 
19,  Broadway,  New  York.  20,  A  “ South  Wester.”  21,  H.R.H.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  accompanied  by  T.R.H.  The  Prince  of  WaDs,  Princess 
Victoria,  and  Princess  Maud,  arriving  at  the  Cardiff  Exhibition,  June  27, 
1896. 

All  the  pictures  were  well  received,  but  in  the  last  picture  Royalty 
recognised  themselves  as  they  had  never  been  portrayed  before ;  and,  as  the 
figures  were  thrown  life  size  on  the  screen  and  the  portraits  were  clear  and 
distinct  and  readily  recognisable,  this  picture  met  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  reception,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  programme  was 
an  exceptionally  long  one,  this  last  picture  had  to  be  repeated. 

At  the  conclusion,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  personally  thanked  Mr. 
Birt  Acres. 

The  disc  thrown  on  the  screen  was  perhaps  the  largest  that  has  been 
attempted  in  this  class  of  work,  measuring  as  it  did  about  eleven  feet  by 
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fight  feet  six  inches,  and  the  light  throughout  was  excellent,  largely  due  to 
the  facts  that  transparent  films  were  used. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  gave  Mr.  Acres  permission  to  take  kinetic 
photographs  on  the  following  day  at  the  wedding,  and  we  understand 
Ihat  Mr.  Acres  secured  excellent  negatives  each  80  feet  long  and  consisting 
of  about  1500  separate  photographs  of  the  departure  of  the  royal  party 
from  Marlborough  House  and  also  of  the  return  to  Marlborough  House 
after  the  ceremony  at  Buckingham  Palace.  Later  on,  Mr.  Acres  secured 
an  excellent  negative  on  the  Lawn  of  Marlborough  House  of  the  departure 
of  the  royal  couple  for  Sandringham. 

Mr.  Acres  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  kindness  and  consideration 
•of  their  Royal  Highnesses,  as  every  facility  was  granted  to  him  to  ensure 
•satisfactory  results  both  at  the  demonstration  on  Tuesday  evening  and 
&lso  while  the  photographs  were  being  taken  on  the  wedding  day.]  _ _ 


THE  W.  H.  HARRISON  FUND  APPEAL. 
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Further  donations  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by 
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***  In  this  column  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  print  questions  that  may  he 
addressed  to  in  dividual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-o  peration  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 


M  ag  nesium  Light.  —  J.  H.  asks  for  a  comparison  between  sun 
light  and  magnesium.  As  I  use  magnesium  in  preparing  the 
standard  tint  for  my  actinometer,  and  made  careful  trials  for 
the  purpose,  I  can  give  him  some  information.  I  found  that 
two  grains  of  magnesium  ribbon,  burned  in  a  coil  at  a  distance 
of  four  and  three-quarter  inches  from  the  object,  had  the  same 
actinic  power  as  two  seconds’  exposure  to  mid-day  June  sunlight 
and  skylight. — Alfred  Watkins. 

Lens  Query. — Non-mathematical  Reader  writes:  “Distance  o 
object  and  focus  of  lens  being  known,  to  find  size  of  image 
also,  size  of  object  and  ft  cus  being  known,  to  find  distance  at 
which  an  image  of  a  certain  size  can  be  obtained.  Can  you 
give,,  me  formulae  for  working  out  these  calculations?” — We 
cannot  go  into  the  matter  here,  but,  if  our  correspondent  will 
bring  a  little  thought  and  common  sense  to  bear  on  the  table  of 
conjugate  foci  in  the  Almanac,  he  will  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  a  solution  of  both  questions. 

Chromate  of  Silver  in  Emulsion  (To  “  Billericay  ”). — It  seems  to 
me  that  there  must  have  been  free  nitrate  of  silver  present  as 
well  as  carbonate  in  the  film  referred  to  by  your  correspondent, 
in  which  case  a  somewhat  complicated  reaction  would  result. 
In  the  first  place  acid  chromate  of  silver  would  be  formed  by 
the  mutual  decomposition  of  the  silver  nitrate  and  the  bichro¬ 
mate,  and  this  is  soluble  in  water,  while  any  neutral  chromate 
formed  at  the  expense  of  the  silver  carbonate  would  probably 
be  partially  or  wholly  decomposed  and  rendered  soluble  by  the 
nitrate  of  potash  formed  in  the  first  reaction.  In  order  to  secure 
a  film  of  insoluble  or  neutral  chromate  of  silver,  there  should  be 
nothing  present  but  carbonate  of  silver.” — Syntax. 

Unmounting  Gelatine  Prints. — Albumen  writes:  “Will 
any  one  kindly  recommend  a  reliable  method  of  unmounting 
gelatino-chloride  prints  that  have  apparently  been  put  on  the 
cards  with  a  gelatine  mountant  ?  I  have  a  number  of  such 
prints  to  take  off  the  cards  and  transfer  to  an  album  or  scrap¬ 
book,  and,  as  they  are  of  some  value  to  the  owner,  I  dare  not 
risk  spoiling  them.  I  have  soaked  them  in  cold,  and  even  in 
slightly,  warm  water,  but  cannot  get  the  slightest  sign  of  de¬ 
tachment.  With  albumen  prints  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
use  hot  water,  but  this  is  out  of  the  question  with  gelatine,  and 
to  render  the  gelatine  print  insoluble  would  also  result  in  a  like 
action  upon  the  mountant.  Is  there  any  method  of  removing 
them  ?  ” 


Photographing  the  Moon. —Astro  asks:  “Is  it  possible  to 
take  instantaneous  photographs  of  the  moon  sufficiently  sharp 
to  bear  subsequent  enlargement?  I  have  a  four- foot  focus 
(about)  achromatic  lens,  which,  I  am  told,  is  a  telescope  lens  ; 
if  I  mount  this  in  a  long  tube,  can  I  take  photographs  of  the 
moon  and  stars  without  any  driving  apparatus  and  with  a 
moderate-sized  stop?  Will  the  pictures  be  sufficiently  sharp 
for,  say,  lantern  slides?  Or  would  the  lens  work  with  full 
aperture? — it  is  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  therefore  equal 
to  about  f- 48.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  of  the  exposure 
necessary  with  quick  commercial  plates,  and  whether  it  is 
worth  my  while  to  attempt  astronomical  photography  under 
these  conditions?” — Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  who  are 
familiar  with  this  class  of  work  will  supply  the  information. 

Alkaline  Intensification  of  Wet  Plates. — Without  doubt, 
“Wet  Plate”  (page  444)  is  correct  in  what  he  says  with  regard 
to  the  retarding  influence  of  the  layer  of  silver  deposited  by  the 
first  developer,  but  this  may,  especially  in  the  case  of  under¬ 
exposure,  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  alkaline  method  of 
intensification.  With  a  properly  prepared  bath  film,  there  is 
very  little  difference  in  the  sensitiveness  whether  iron  or 
alkaline  pyro  be  used ;  but  with  a  collodion  emulsion  film,  or 
when  pyro  and  silver  is  employed  as  the  developer,  the  alkaline 
method  is  much  the  quicker.  Now,  in  case  of  under-exposure, 
whatever  may  be  the  first  developer  employed,  obviously  there 
still  remains  the  small  proportion  of  haloid  that  has  been  acted 
on  by  light,  and  which,  being  practically  uncovered  by  any  silver 
deposit,  or  a  very  slight  one,  is  fully  exposed  to  the  reducing 
action  of  the  alkaline  intensifier,  while  the  better-exposed  por¬ 
tions,  covered  with  a  thicker  coating  of  reduced  metal,  are  more 
thoroughly  protected,  and  do  not  undergo  proportionate  reduc¬ 
tion.  Thus,  this  style  of  intensification  would  seem  calculated 
— as  it  actually  does — by  its  selective  action  to  favour  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  detail  and  softness,  and  this  is  very  markedly  the 
case  when  acid  pyro  is  the  first  developer  u=ed. — Syntax. 

Sulphocyanide  Toning. — Two  Years  an  Amateur  says :  “  I 
hav«  hitheito  met  with  very  fair  success  in  printing,  using 

-  and  -  paper,  with  both  of  which  the  sulphocyanide 

bath  gives  me  as  good  results  as  I  could  desire ;  but,  recently, 

my  dealer,  being  out  of  both  those  brands,  sent  me - instead. 

Now,  although  the  instructions  give  the  sulphocyanide  amongst 
other  formulae,  I  cannot,  with  this  paper,  work  it  at  all.  If 
the  toning  bath  be  new  and  of  full  strength,  the  first  few  prints 
pass  through  it  fairly  well ;  but,  after  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  proper  number  have  been  toned,  it  becomes  very  slow  in 
action,  and  eventually  refuses  to  tone  at  all.  Adding  more  gold 
<  wakens  it  up  ’  a  little;  but,  although  the  image  may  tone,  the 
high  lights  and  half  gradations  take  a  variety  of  tints — pink, 
yellow,  and  even  green — and,  after  fixing,  the  things  are  simply 
horrible.  I  cannot  get  the  paper  changed,  as  the  dealer  implies 
that  it  is  my  fault,  not  that  of  the  paper.  Have  you,  or  any  of 
your  readers,  had  similar  expnrience  with  this  special  brand  of 
paper  ?” — It  is  against  our  rules  to  discuss  the  relative  working 
merits  of  commercial  preparations,  but  we  may  say  that,  with 
other  toning  formulie,  we  have  used  this  brand  of  paper  with 
satisfaction.  Why  not  try  acetate  or  phosphate,  both  of  which 
work  well  ? 

Chromate  ‘of  Silver  (To  “  Billericay  ”). — J.  P.  writes  :  “  Having 
made  the  statement  to  which  this  correspondent  alludes,  namely, 
that  an  imoluble  chromate  of  silver  is  lormed  by  the  action  of 
bichromate  of  potash  on  carbonate  of  silver,  I  suppose  I  must, 
as  I  am  prepared  to,  justify  it.  If  ‘  Billericay  ’  will  heat  an 
emulsion,  or  an  emulsion  film,  containing  nothing  but  pure 
carbonate  of  silver  with  bichromate  of  potash,  he  will  find  the 
fact  as  I  have  stated ;  the  chromate  of  silver  will  remain,  and 
will  withstand  any  amount  of  washing.  If,  however,  there  be 
any  soluble  nitrate  present,  either  in  the  form  of  decomposition 
products  or  of  free  silver  nitrate,  then,  no  doubt,  the  chromate 
formed  will  be  more  or  less  soluble,  as  he  states,  being  in  the 
first  case  acted  upon  by  the  nitrate  of  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia, 
as  the  case  may  be ;  on  the  other,  by  the  nitric  acid  set  free  by 
the  reaction  of  the  silver  nitrate  with  the  bichromate.  I  ima- 
ine  that  ‘  Billericay  ’  has  operated  upon  an  emulsion  made  by 
ouble  decomposition  of  the  salts  in  the  gelatine,  but  this  is  not 
the  best  way  of  making  a  carbonate  emulsion.  If  the  carbonate 
of  silver  be  precipitated  from  aqueous  solutions  of  the  salts  and 
washed,  it  will  readily  emulsify  in  warm  gelatine,  and  bichro¬ 
mate  may  be  added  to  it  without  fear  of  loss,  or  the  film  of 
gelatino-carbonate  may  be  dried  and  sensitised  with  bichromate 
in  the  same  manner  as  carbon  tissue.” 
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The  “Mosely”  View  and  a  Half-Printing  Frame. 

G.  Houghton,  k  S>n,  89,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

This  frame  is  novel  in  construction.  It  has  a  double  jointed  back, 
which  allows  of  a  three-quarter  view  of  the  print  being  obtained  at 
either  end,  thus  permitting  every  part  to  be  examined.  The  print  is 


held  firmly,  so  that  it  cannot  possibly  move  during  examination. 
The  advantage  of  being  able  to  view  the  whole  of  the  print  without 
incurring  the  risk  of  displacing  it  should  render  the  “  Mosely  ”  frame 
very  popular.  It  is  cheap  and  well  made. 


Marion’s  Large  Bamboo  Double  Mirror. 

Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-square,  W. 

The  useful  accessory  here  illustrated  will,  doubtless,  be  found  of 
great  service  in  the  professional  studio.  The  mirrors  are  five  feet 


From  a  photo  by  (F.  &  D.  Downey,  nibury-streeb. 

long  and  two  feet  broad,  and  are  of  plate.  Full-length  reflections 
are  to  be  obtained,  and  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  many  novel  poses 
will  suggest  themselves  to  the  photographer.  The  whole  is  of  solid 
bamboo  on  casters. 


White  Enamel  Bromide  Paper. 

Mghgan  &  KiDD,_Richmond,  S.W. 

The  white  enamel  bromide  paper  of  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Kidd,  of 
which  they  have  sent  us  specimen  prints,  together  with  sample  for 
ial,  has  a  very  great  degree  of  gloss,  thus  imparting  to  the  finished 


picture  the  appearance  of  a  highly  glazed  collotype.  This  eurface 
conduces  to  the  obtaining  of  the  utmost  detail.  In  use,  the 
manipulation  of  the  paper  does  not  differ  from  that  of  ordinarv 
bromide  paper.  The  white  enamel  bromide  paper  will  doubtless  be 
appreciated  for  a  variety  of  special  purposes,  as  the]  results  it  yields 
are  in  every  respect  excellent. 


A  Retouching  Powder. 

Norman  Vine,  5,  Elthorne-avenne,  Hanwell. 

This  is  an  extremely  fine  impalpable  powder,  for  imparting  to  un¬ 
varnished  negatives  a  smooth  matt  bite  for  taking  pencil  work.  It 
is  applied  by  means  of  a  fine  linen  rag,  and  can  afterwards  be 
varnished.  As  a  substitute  for  matt  varnish  on  the  glass  side  of  the 
negative  it  is  also  recommended.  The  powder  appears  to  answer  its- 
purposes  very  well. 


Catalogues  Received. 

McGhie  <fc  Co.,  75,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow. 

The  supplemental  catalogue  of  Messrs.  McGhie  is  devoted  to  the 
latest  introductions  in  lenses  ;  finders ;  cameras,  hand  and  stand  ; 
studio  stands ;  shutters ;  apparatus  generally ;  mounts ;  back¬ 
grounds,  &c.  The  catalogue  should  be  useful  alike  to  professional 
and  amateur,  for,  in  the  familiar  phrase,  it  is  well  up  to  date. 

David  H.  Hogg,  662,  Craig-street,  Montreal. 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  handsome  catalogue  before  us,  Mr.  Ilogg 
holds  a  very  prominent  place  amongst  Canadian  photographic  dealers. 
It  is  a  well-executed  compilation,  the  choicest  photographic  goods 
of  England  and  the  United  States  being  described  and  illustrated  in 
its  pages. 


iietog  anti  notes. 


Messrs.  F.  S.  Thorn  &  Co.,  of  169,  Camberwell  New-road,  inform  us  that  in 
future  their  firm  will  be  known  as  Thorn  &  Hoddle. 

The  Convention  Group. — No.  58  is  Mr.  J.  Houghton,  of  Leeds ;  No.  71, 
Mr.  A.  Nicholson,  Leeds;  No.  51,  Mr.  William  Booth,  Manchester;  No.  101, 
Mr.  Walter  Booth. 

The  Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  beheld 
in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.  0.,  at  eight  o’clock,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  August  5.  Subject  for  discussion,  The  Use  of  Small 
Cameras  and  the  Making  of  Enlarged  Negatives. 

Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic  Society. — An  Exhibition 
of  photographic  pictures  will  be  held  in  the  Co-operative  Hall,  High-street,  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  November  24-26.  There  will  be  one- 
open  competition,  viz.,  for  landscape  or  seascape,  with  or  without  figures,  and 
a  silver  or  bronze  medal  will  be  given  for  the  best  and  second  best  single 
pictures.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  T.  Brown,. 
68,  Church-gate,  Leicester. 

Mr.  Jackson,  of  King’s  College,  has  been  lately  examining  with  the  spectro¬ 
scope  the  light  emitted  from  different  fluorescent  screens  under  the  influence  of  * 
the  X  rays.  According  to  last  week’s  Electrician,  he  finds  that  the  barium- 
platino- cyanide  and  the  potassium  platino-cyanide  give  respectively  the  light 
of  barium  and  of  potassium,  which  is  an  important  point,  seeming  to  show 
that  we  are  not  dealing  with  vibrations  of  the  molecules,  but  rather  with  some 
of  the  constituent  atoms.  This  confirms  Professor  Silvanus  Thompson’s- 
remark  made  during  an  address  recently  delivered  at  Oxford,  that  “  X  rays 
apparently  can  touch  the  atom  within  the  molecule  and  set  it  into  vibration,”' 

A  new  material  for  filling  paper  has  recently  been  introduced  under  the 
name  of  “  nematolith.  ”  It  is  of  a  fibrous  nature,  and  promises  to  prove  of 
great  utility  as  a  filler.  Chemically  speaking,  a  member  of  the  asbestos 
family,  it  has  an  advantage  over  the  latter,  owing  to  its  freedom  from  the 
iron,  lime,  and  sulphur  compounds  that  are  usually  found  in  crude  mineral' 
asbestos,  the  raw  material  from  which  nematolith  is  prepared  for  paper¬ 
making  purposes  testing,  on  analysis,  96°  of  pure  silicate  of  magnesia.  It  is 
very  white,  and,  owing  to  its  fibrous  nature,  it  is  readily  retained  by  the  pulp. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  take  the  place  in  America  of  the  very  heavy- 
filling  of  barytes  there  used. 

An  account  is  given  in  the  Physical  Review ,  by  R.  A.  Millikan,  of  some 
careful  tests  of  light  emitted  by  glowing  solids  and  liquids,  with  a  view  to- 
discover  the  laws  of  its  polarisation.  This  phenomenon  is  exhibited  strongly 
by  incandescent  platinum,  silver,  gold,  and  by  molten  iron  and  bronze  ;  a 
somewhat  feebler  polarisation  is  shown  by  copper,  brass,  lead,  zinc,  and  solid- 
iron.  Tne  most  significant  result  named  is  that  polarisation  is  minimum  with 
rays  emitted  normally  to  the  surface,  and  maximum  at  a  grazing  emission, 
thus  indicating  that  the  vibrations  take  place  in  a  plane  at  rig  tit  angles  to- 
the  emitting  surface.  Glass  and  porcelain  also  emit  polarised  light,  but  to  a 
lesser  amount  ;  fluorescent  bodies  do  the  same,  so  that  evidently  a  high 
temperature  is  not  necessary  ;.  and  in  the  case  of  uranium  glass  it  is  said  to  be 
the  green  reflected  light  which  is-  polarised,,  and  not  the  blue  incident  light 
diffused  from  the  surface. 
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The  San  dell  Exhibition,  1897. — This  Exhibition  of  the  work  of  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  Sandell  Works  Company  on  the  Sandell  plates  will 
be  opened  on  April  1,  1897,  and  continue  open  until  May  31,  at  the  Works. 

It  will  consist  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  pictures,  principally  15  x  12, 
comprising  Continental  Views,  the  Halls  of  the  City  Guilds,  the  Guildhall 
and  Mansion  House,  Gray’s  Inn,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Lambeth  Palace,  Westminster 
Abbey,  Windsor  Castle,  Pharmaceutical  Society’s  Establishment,  1896  Con¬ 
vention  Views.  Many  users  of  the  plates  have  promised  contributions,  and 
the  support  of  all  interested  in  furthering  the  advance  of  photography  is 
invited.  The  Company  are  prepared  to  pay  the  carriage  to  and  fro  of  all 
exhibits. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  bones  are  relatively  opaque  to  the  X  rays,  and 
that  this  opacity  is  due  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  fundamental  bony 
tissues,  which  are  made  up  of  calcium  salts  (phosphates,  carbonates,  and 
fluorides).  The  question  would  then  be  a  natural  one,  whether,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  salt  of  lime  into  the  veins,  they  could  be  made  to  leave  a  shadow  on 
the  photographic  plate.  The  Physical  institute  at  Rome  has  performed  this  I 
experiment.  Into  the  brachial  artery  of  a  dead  body  was  injected  a  paste  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  sufficiently  liquid  to  penetrate  all  the  blood  vessels,  and 
then,  after  it  had  hardened,  the  hand  was  photographed,  the  Crookes’  tube 
being  held  at  a  great  distance,  so  that  the  shadows  would  be  very  sharp. — 
Cosmos,  Paris. 

Rontgen  X  Rays  Competition. — The  council  of  Animals’  Hospital  and 
Institute,  which  it  will  be  remembered  was  established  in  memory  of  Sir 
Henry  Hawkins’  famous  dog,  “Jack,”  primarily  with  the  object  of  providing 
the  poor  with  gratuitous  treatment  for  their  animals,  propose  holding  a  com¬ 
petition  with  the  object  of  showing  improvements  in  the  Rontgen  X  rays,  as 
applied  to  the  diagnosis  of  lameness  and  disease  in  the  human  subject  or  the 
lower  animals.  Owing  to  the  unfortunate  illness  of  Professor  Atkinson,  the 
well-known  bone-setter,  who  has  charge  of  the  Exhibition,  it  is  perforce  post¬ 
poned,  but  probably,  before  long,  what  cannot  fail  to  be  an  interesting  col¬ 
lection  will  be  shown  at  the  institute  in  Kinnerton-street,  where  at  present 
Professor  Matthews,  the  medical  superintendent,  has  a  number  of  animal 
patients  under  treatment. 

Novak  and  Sulc  have  examined  nearly  three  hundred  substances  on  the 
absorption  of  the  Rontgen  rays  by  chemical  compounds.  Their  method  of 
investigation  consisted  in  attaching  rings  of  glass  to  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
placing  uniform  layers  of  the  finely  pulverised  materials  in  the  different  rings, 
so  that  the  thickness  of  the  layer  was  0'4  cm.  in  each  case.  The  paper  with 
the  rings  was  then  placed  over  a  photographic  plate,  which  was  enveloped  in 
black  paper,  and  exposed  to  the  Rontgen  rays  for  a  period  of  twenty  to 
twenty- five  minutes.  By  comparing  the  photographic  effect  of  the  rays  where 
the  substances  were  interposed,  the  relative  absorptions  were  determined. 
The  authors  found,  says  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  that  a  great 
number  of  organic  compounds  containing  only  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxvgen,  and  I 
nitrogen,  are  equably  penetrable,  and  hence  they  conclude  that  the  absorption 
has  no  relation  to  molecular  weight  or  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms. 
Organic  halogen  derivatives  were  found  to  possess  much  greater  absorption, 
which  increased  with  the  number  of  halogen  atoms  present.  This  effect 
increased  with  the  atomic  weights  of  the  halogens,  two  atoms  of  bromine 
having  a  greater  effect  than  six  chlorine  atoms,  while  iodine  derivatives  were 
entirely  impenetrable  under  the  conditions  used  in  the  experiments.  This 
indication  of  the  influence  of  elements  of  varying  atomic  weight  led  the 
authors  to  examine  a  series  of  elementary  substances,  all  of  rather  low  atomic 
weights. 

Axtjminium  Glass. — M.  Leon  Appert,  the  distinguished  glass  expert,  has 
contributed  to  the  Moniteur  de  la  Ceramique  et  de  la  Verrerie  an  able  article, 
in  which  he  discusses  the  prominent  part  which,  he  thinks,  alumina  is 
destined  to  play  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  “After  having  made  numerous 
analytical  tests  of  ancient  window  glass,”  says  M.  Appert,  “I  have  arrived 
at  the  following  conclusions,  which  appear  to  be  of  practical  industrial  value. 
The  introduction  of  alumina  into  glass  prevents,  or  at  least  retards,  devitri¬ 
fication,  which  will  occur  always  by  the  slow  and  repeated  lowering  of  the 
temperature.  The  presence  of  alumina  makes  it  possible  that  a  part  of  the 
alkaline  bases,  soda  or  potash,  may  be  replaced  advantageously  by  an  equal 
quantity  of  lime.  Glass  thus  modified  in  its  composition  is  more  solid,  less 
changeable,  and  more  elastic.  The  alumina  can  be  added  to  the  silica  without 
any  inconvenience  in  a  proportion  not  exceeding  seven  to  eight  per  cent.  The 
fusibility  of  glass  is  slightly  increased  thereby,  while  its  ductility  is  not 
sensibly  diminished.  The  only  inconvenience  that  can  arise  from  the  use  of 
aluminium  is  that  it  will  colour  the  glass  to  some  extent.  This  colouring  does 
not  result  from  the  alumina  itself,  but  from  the  action  of  the  iron  oxide, 
which  is  always  found  in  it  when  in  an  impure  condition.  To  sum  up,  the 
use  of  alumina,  which  permits  its  introduction  only  into  bottle  glass  con¬ 
taining  larger  proportions  of  sand  bases,  should  be  extended  equally  to  glass 
destined  for  other  purposes,  such  as  mirror  glass,  window  glass,  and  especially 
drinking  glasses.  The  quality  of  such  glass  would  be  greatly  improved 
thereby.  In  the  latter  case  the  addition  of  alumina  could  best  be  accom¬ 
plished  if  pure  clay  or,  still  better,  if  feldspar  is  used,  which  can  be  obtained 
at  a  low  price.  For  the  batch,  the  purest  materials  possible  should  be 
selected  among  those  destined  to  furnish  the  silica,  soda,  and  lime  bases.” 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  Sir  George  G. 
Stokes  gave  an  address  on  the  Rontgen  rays,  and  described  at  considerable 
length  the  work  which  led  up  to  Rontgen’s  discovery.  Referring  to  the  fact 
noticed  by  Lenard,  that  the  cathode  rays  could  pass  through  aluminium, 
he  said  he  did  not  think  they  did  so  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  passage  of 
light  through  glass.  Supposing  the  cathode  rays  to  be,  strictly  speaking,  not 
rays,  but  streams  of  molecules,  he  suggested  that  an  electrical  action  took 
place  through  the  aluminium,  resembling  what  electrolysis  was  on  one  theory 
supposed  to  be.  The  molecules,  being  highly  charged  with  electricity,  might 
set  in  motion,  on  the  other  side  of  the  aluminium  wall,  other  molecules 
similarly  charged.  Sir  George  Stokes  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  nature  of 
the  Rontgen  rays.  They  had  their  origin  in  the  part  of  a  Crookes  tube 
opposite  the  cathode ;  but  they  were  not  cathode  rays.  That  they  could  pass 


through  substances  opaque  to  ordinary  light  did  not  prove  they  were  not  of 
the  same  nature  as  light.  Light  was  regarded  as  consisting  of  transversal' 
vibrations  propagated  in  the  luminiferous  ether.  Supposing  X  rays  to  consist 
of  a  process  in  the  ether,  were  the  vibrations  giving  rise  to  them  transversal  or 
longitudinal  ?  They  differed  from  ordinary  light  in  several  ways  ;  but,  if 
phenomena  of  polarisation  could  be  obtained  from  them,  that  would  prove 
them  to  consist  of  transversal  vibrations.  Many  experiments  had  been  made 
to  get  such  phenomena,  but  most  had  failed.  One  or  two  investigators 
thought  they  had  been  successful.  If  that  were  so,  we  might  affirm  that  the 
X  rays  were  due  to  transversal  vibrations  of  the  luminiferous  ether.  The- 
absence  of  diffraction  and  interference  phenomena  was  explicable  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  vibrations  were  of  an  exceedingly  high  order  of  frequency. 
Lord  Kelvin,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks,  said  he  bad  listened  with  satis¬ 
faction  and  comfort  to  Sir  George  Stokes,  and  his  faith  had  been  strengthened 
by  what  he  had  heard.  Sir  George  declared  for  transversal  vibrations,  and  he 
himself  felt  fortified  in  accepting  that  view.  Not,  however,  that  the  fact  was 
I  absolutely  demonstrated,'  but  there  was  great  probability  of  that  conclusion 
that  was  true. 

Among  the  many  phenomena  for  which  the  broiling  sun  of  July  is  probably- 
answerable,  that  of  presenting  the  Rontgen  rays  in  a  new  and  somewhat 
grotesque  light  is  one  of  the  most  curious  in  certain  of  its  consequences. 
A  number  of  eminent  savants,  French  and  American,  says  tie  Daily  Telegraph, 
maintain  that  the  X  rays  possess  various  mysterious  virtues,  such  as  that  of 
killing  microbes  in  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  &c.,  and  MM.  Lorney  and  Genoud' 
lately  communicated  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences  the  results  of  certain  of 
their  numerous  and  successful  experiments,  tending  to  show  that  even  tuber¬ 
culosis  is  mitigated  and  arrested  by  their  influence — a  statement  which  is 
categorically  denied  by  an  Italian  bacteriologist,  Sornani,  who  subjected  no 
less  than  sixteen  varieties  of  bacteria  to  the  action  of  the  rays,  and  discovered 
that  the  microscopical  little  scourges  merely  basked  in  them.  Another  enter¬ 
prising  Frenchman,  from  Dijon,  having  read  that  Professor  Vanderbilt,  of 
Tennessee,  is  of  opinion  that  the  X  rays,  if  caused  to  penetrate  the  human 
skull,  utterly  destroy  the  roots  of  the  hair,  making  havoc  of  the  most  luxuriant 
tresses,  and  leave  the  patient  bald  for  life,  huiried  to  Paris  to  make  a  fortune- 
by  applying  the  discovery.  Not,  of  course,  that  M.  Gaudoin  was  simple  enough 
to  fancy  that  the  population  would  crowd  to  his  ante-chamber  and  pay  him 
royally  for  inducing  baldness.  Nature  has  provided  numberltss  cheap  ways 
of  attaining  that  particular  result.  But  he  was  aware  that  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  his  countrywomen  are,  if  not  precis<dy  born  into  the  world,  at  least 
early  endowed,  with  soft,  silky  moustaches,  which,  although  eageily  yearned 
for  by  the  masculine  youth,  are  by  no  means  appreciated  by  marriageable- 
young  girls,  or  even  married  ladies.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  use  the 
Rontgen  rays  as  a  de/jilatoire,  to  remove  the  superfluous  hair  from  their  lips, 
and,  when  needful,  from  their  chins.  Having  discreetly  made  known  his 
benevolent  intention,  he  was  not  long  in  getting  fair  customers.  They  flocked 
into  his  labiratory,  patiently  awaited  their  turn,  cheerfully  paid  their  fees, 
and  received  the  invisible  rays  on  their  full-blown  moustaches  and  incipient- 
beards.  But  these  hirsute  appendages  made  no  sign  of  vanishing,  and  one- 
young  lady  who  had  be-  n  under  the  treatment  asked  to  have  her  money  back. 
Another  lady,  a  well-developed  widow  from  the  Halles,  whose  moustache  and' 
beard  ought  to  make  her  fortune  at  country  fairs,  told  the  operator  that,  if  he 
had  not  found  an  infallible  depilatoire,  she  had,  and,  pointing  to  her  fiDgers 
and  nails,  informed  the  scared  scientist  that  she  would  operate  on  the  exiguous 
hairs  of  his  devoted  head  unless  he  then  and  there  refunded  the  money.  M. 
Gaudoin  appeased  these  infuriated  Graces,  and  hurriedly  retired  from  the- 
business  with  the  fees  he  had  accumulated. 

The  British  Guiana  Graphic  Club. — Elsewhere  in  our  columns  we  print' 
a  letter  from  an  old  friend  of  the  Journal,  Mr.  H.  H.  Cunningham,  President 
of  the  British  Guiana  Graphic  Club,  also  a  paper  by  one  of  the  members.  We 
append  some  interesting  extracts  from  the  local  press  relating  to  a  recent 
Exhibition  of  the  Club  :  “The  Graphic  Club.— The  members  of  the  above 
Club  are  at  present  holding  an  Exhibition  in  their  studio  in  MaiD-street, 
where  the  artistic  productions  of  the  members,  comprising  photographs  and 
paintings,  are  on  view.  There  are  three  classes  of  pictures — landscape, 
portraits,  and  paintings.  In  the  two  former,  Mr.  Anson,  of  Morawhanna, 
has  some  conspicuously  good  platinotype  photographs  of  typical  scenes  in  the 
interior.  The  groups  of  aboriginal  Indians  are  exceptionally  fine,  and  his 
picture  of  the  Barima  Mine  conveys  a  vivid  impression  of  the  famous  property 
on  which  the  immediate  future  of  the  gold  industry  in  this  colony  will  so 
much  depend.  Mrs.  Fred.  White  exhibits  some  photographs  which  fully 
maintain  the  reputation  she  has  won  as  a  distinguished  lady  amateur,  and  her 
study  representing  two  little  boys  fishing  in  a  trench,  where  the  Victoria 
Regia  is  growing  in  profuse  luxuriance,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  things  of 
the  kind  we  have  seen.  The  members  are  quite  up  to  date,  and  on  the  walls 
are  hung  photographs  of  the  latest  spectacular  sights  that  the  city  has 
afforded,  including  the  swearing-in  of  Sir  Augustus  Hemming,  and  the  fire  at 
Messrs.  Sandbach,  Parker,  &  Co.'s  premises.  Mr.  F.  A.  Conyers  exhibits 
some  very  fine  impressions,  notably  a  graphic  scene  taken  from  the  Botanical' 
Gardens,  entitled,  When  Shades  of  Evening  Fall.  Mr.  H.  H.  Cunningham 
(the  President)  exhibits  an  oil  painting  of  Kaieteur  Fall,  and  Mrs.  Beilairs 

and  Mrs.  George  Garnett  have  also  some  pretty  studies  in  oil . In 

connexion  with  the  Exhibition  of  the  Graphic  Club,  to  which  allusion  is  made 
elsewhere,  the  Chairman  and  members  held  an  “At  Home”  on  Saturday 
evening.  A  large  number  of  invited  guests,  which  included  His  Excellency- 
the  Governor,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them  to  view 
the  Exhibition,  which  evoked  general  expressions  of  admiration.  Many,  too, 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  learn  that  such  a  strong  amateur  organization 
exists  in  the  city,  with  members  capable  of  turning  out  such  excellent  and 
highly  finished  work.  A  ballot  was  held  during  the  evening,  and  as  the 
result  of  it  the  following  artists  were  awarded  the  palm  : — Class  A,  Views, 
Mrs.  F.  White  (for  the  picture  of  two  boys  fishing  in  a  city  trench) ;  Class  B, 
Portraits,  Mrs.  F.  White  (portrait  of  a  little  girl)  ;  Class  D,  Paintings,  Mr. 
H.  H.  Cunningham  (the  Kaieteur  Fall).  We  trust  this  Exhibition  will  be  the 
means  of  inducing  many  others,  who  either  paint  or  go  in  for  amateur  photo¬ 
graphy,  to  join  the  Club.” — Demerara  Daily  Chronicle. 
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Uatcnt  Reins*. 


Thb  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  July  15  and 

July  22,  1896 

'XRays. — No.  15,554.  “Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Apparatus  for  the 
Application  of  the  Rontgen  X  Rays  to  Human  Beings,  Horses,  and 
other  Animals.”  Y.  E.  Johnson. 

"Screen  Kinetoscopy. — No.  15,603.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Appa¬ 
ratus  for  Use  in  Taking  or  Reproducing  Animated  Pictures.”  H.  J. 
Heinz  e. 

'Printing  Machinery. — No.  15,781.  “Improvements  in  Photo-printing 
Machinery.”  Complete  specification.  L.  M.  Schmiers  and  J.  D.  H. 
Stein. 

'Lantern  Tinters. — No.  15,804.  “Improvements  in  the  Method  of  Pro¬ 
ducing  Coloured  Glass  Lights  for  Lenses,  also  applicable  for  other 
suitable  purposes.”  J.  Davis  and  A.  J.  Davis. 

Developing. — No.  15,847.  “  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Developing 

Photographic  Plates.”  W.  Brookes. 

Printing. — No.  15,852.  “Improvements  in  Chemical  Compositions  for  Pre¬ 
paring  the  Surface  of  Suitable  Material  for  Photographic  Prints.” 
E.  P.  Schoenfelder  and  E.  Kehlf. 

-Developing.— No.  15,929.  “Improved  Apparatus  for  Developing  Photo¬ 
graphic  Films  in  Rolls.”  A.  M.  Thompson  and  W.  W.  G.  Webb. 


iHeetwgjS  of  SoctettejS. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


August. 


Name  of  Society, 


Subject. 


3. 

3. 

3. 

3 

-5. 


8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 


Borough.  Polytechnic  .. 
Croydon  Microscopical 

North  Middlesex . 

South  London  . 

Borough  Polytechnic  .. 

Photographic  Club . 

Boroutrh  Polytechnic  ... 
Croydon  Microscopical 
Gospel  Oak  . . 

Hackney , . . . 

Oldham  . 


Excursion :  St.  Allans. 

Excursion:  Chilworth. 

Exc. :  Cambridge.  Leader,  H.  Walker. 
Exr.  :  Eynsfoi'd.  Leader,  H.  Goodwin. 
Open  Evening. 

(  The  Use  of  Small  Cameras,  and  the 
1  Making  of  Enlarged  Negatives. 
Excursion:  Neasden  and  Harrow. 
Conversational  Meeting. 

Excursion:  Richmond. 

(  Excursion :  Holland  Park  Gardens  or 
I  P.nner  Wood.  Leader,  J.  Gardner, 
f  Excursion  :  Moreton  Hall.  Leader, 
(  W.  A.  Nash. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

July  23, — Mr.  A.  Haddon  in  the  chair. 

Wellington’s  Negative  Paper. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  passed  round  a  negative  and  a  print  from  the  same,  taken 
on  Wellington  &  Ward’s  new  negative  paper,  which  was  to  be  distinguished 
from  their  stripping  film,  as  the  emulsion  with  which  it  was  coated  was  not 
removed  from  the  paper  support  after  development,  but  the  printing  done 
through  the  paper.  It  was  not  intended  that  the  negative  should  be  waxed 
for  printing,  and,  in  fact,  he  found  that  course  objectionable.  It  was  easy  to 
work,  and  printed  in  about  the  same  time  as  a  glass  negative.  He  had  found 
no  trace  of  halation,  but  said  there  was  a  tendency  to  blister.  He  mentioned 
that  he  had  used  no  alum. 

Mr.  Kellow  pointed  out  that  alum  was  recommended  by  the  makers,  and 
would  probably  do  away  with  the  blistering. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  understood  that  Mr.  Wellington  advocated  a  very  short 
exposure  of  the  back  of  the  paper  to  light,  so  as  to  obviate  any  grain  in  the 
negative  by  filling  up,  so  to  speak,  the  small  inequalities  in  the  paper.  He 
considered  that  for  carbon  printing  the  trouble  of  making  reversed  negatives 
wa3  overcome,  as  one  could  print  from  either  side. 

Mr.  A.  L.  HendeR30N  read  a  paper  entitled 

What  is  it  ? 

see  p.  490]. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  recently  used  some  slides,  which  he  had  possessed  for 
about  seven  years,  with  some  very  rapid  plates.  Two  of  them,  developed  soon 
after  exposure,  came  out  qnite  correct,  bat  the  others,  which  had  been  left  for 
four  days  before  development,  exhibited  a  band  across  each  near  the  position 
of  the  hinge,  although  not  very  marked. 

Mr.  Hodd  gave  some  further  experiences  he  had  had  with  his  dark  slides  in 
the  presence  of  their  maker,  and,  although  the  plates  had  never  seen  daylight, 
t  he  band  still  appeared.  He  showed  some  of  the  hiuge  material  and  the  black 
varnish,  which  was  compos-d  of  gold  size  and  dead  black. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  turpentine  would  repel  the  developer  and 
prevent  its  action,  but,  if  dissolved  off  with  ether  and  the  plate  washed,  the 
developer  would  be  able  to  effeet  its  object. 

Mr.  Welfokd  said  years  ago  he  had  subjected  a  dark  slide  to  very  hard 
reatment  by  putting  it  into  a  damp  cellar  for  a  time,  and  then  inserting  a 
plate,  and  exposing  to  the  sun’s  rays  until  the  moisture  had  condensed  on  the 
plate,  but  was  unable  to  trace  anything  to  this  treatment. 

The  Chairman  detail'  d  some  experiments  which  had  been  made,  showing  the 


persistence  of  the  action  of  the  X  rays.  A  number  of  articles  were  placed  on  a 
card  box,  in  which  was  a  sensitive  plate,  and  an  exposure  made.  Subsequently 
another  plate,  treated  in  the  same  box,  but  without  the  objects,  showed,  on 
development,  reproductions  of  these  objects,  which  had  been  removed,  and 
which  was  due,  he  believed,  to  some  constituent  of  the  cardboard. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

July  22, — Mr.  Frank  Haes  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Welford  passed  round  a  copy  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photo¬ 
grapher.  This  photographic  journal  is  illustrated  with  a  series  of  sixteen 
pictures,  showing  the  ruin  inflicted  upon  the  city  of  St.  Louis  by  the  tornado 
which  struck  the  city.  Mr.  Welford  also  passed  round  a  considerable  number 
of  snap-shots  of  the  Convention.  The  negatives  were  developed  and  prints 
made  in  forty-eight  hours. 

Mr.  Wallis  showed  some  Daguerreotype  plates,  the  tarnished  surface  of 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  repolish.  Failing  in  this,  he  had  replated  them, 
but  the  result  was  not  successful,  the  metal  being,  apparently,  too  thin  to 
stand  the  burnishing  of  the  silver  deposit.  J/vi  |  M  . _ j  1 1  m  . 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club. — A  meeting  was  held  on  the  21st 
inst.,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  being  occupied  in  examination  of  the  prints 
sent  in  for  the  recent  quarterly  competition,  and  a  study  of  the  criticisms 
which  the  Judge  (Mr.  Horsley  Hinton)  had  been  requested  to  make.  The 
bronze  medal,  presented  by  the  President,  was  won  by  Mr,  F.  W.  Levett,  Mr. 
J.  Gunston  being  second,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Welham  third. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. — July  20,  Monthly  Instruction 
Evening,  Mr.  Smith  in  the  chair. — Mr.  S.  E.  Wall  gave  a  demonstration  on 

Bromide  Printing. 

Speaking  of  the  kind  of  paper  to  use,  he  preferred  rapid  paper  when  artificial 
light  is  to  be  used,  and  slow  for  daylight.  He  found  it  an  advantage,  when 
enlarging  by  daylight,  if  the  light  was  very  bright,  to  tone  it  down  by  means  of 
several  sheets  of  tissue  paper  placed  between  the  light  and  the  negative,  until 
a  Watkins’  exposure  meter  took  about  100  seconds  to  turn  to  the  standard 
tint.  He  advocated  the  free  use  of  matt  varnish  and  judicious  pencilling  on 
the  negative  to  get  the  best  effects.  If  the  negative  was  at  all  weak,  use  a 
weak  light,  and  a  good  light  for  a  strong  negative.  He  found  Eastman’s  rapid 
paper  registered  about  35,  Watkins’  and  Wellington’s  about  30.  He  liked 
rough  bromide  paper,  but  found  it  more  liable  to  blister  than  smooth.  He 
thought  there  was  more  latitude  in  exposure  in  biomide  paper  than  in  a  dry 
plate,  and  ferrous  oxalate  was  better  to  use  than  hydroquinone,  and  less  liable 
to  fog,  and  a  mixture  of  old  and  new  developer  gave  better  results  and  was 
more  under  control.  Hvpo  1-200  was  a  good  accelerator,  but  wanted  careful 
using.  Too  much  bromide  gave  a  nastv  greenish  tone.  The  paper  should  be 
carefully  washed  after  the  acid  bath  before  fixing,  and,  if  hydroquinone  had 
been  used,  the  addition  of  bisulphite  of  soda  to  fixing  bath  got  rid  of  any 
stain.  He  passed  round  some  fine  examples  of  his  work,  and  then  developed 
two  prints,  keeping  back  certain  portions  by  partially  drying  with  a  spill  of 
blotting-paper,  and  using  a  small  quantity  of  developer.  After  replying  to 
several  questions,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  lecturer. 

July  27,  Mr.  Marchant  in  the  chair. — Mr.  J.  T.  Sandell  read  a  f  a^  er  on 

Anti-halation  and  Latitude  in  Dry  Plates. 

He  sketched  the  various  methods  used  to  combat  the  evil  of  halation,  and 
contended  that  the  best  method  of  overcoming  it  was  by  means  of  multiple 
films,  as  found  in  Sandell  plates.  These  plates  reduced  the  simplicity  of 
development  to  a  minimum.  All  that  was  necessary  was  to  immerse  the  plate 
in  the  developer  (several,  having  different  exposures,  could  be  developed  in  one 
dish)  for  a  certain  time,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  developer  ;  take  out 
and  fix.  If  any  were  too  dense,  they  could  be  reduced  with  potass  ferrid- 
cyanide.  He  developed  three  plates  together  in  a  dish,  an  interior,  fifteen 
minutes  exposure,  and  a  landscape,  one  having  one  second  and  the  other  six¬ 
teen  seconds.  He  passed  round  some  magnificent  prints  taken  from  Sandell 
plates.  In  reply  to  a  question,  he  said  a  yellow  screen  could  he  used  with 
benefit  with  exposure  three  or  four  times  that  given  with  isochromatic  plates. 

Stockton  Photographic  Society. — At  the  monthly  meeting,  held  at  the 
Royal  Hotel,  on  the  2lst  inst.,  the  chief  incident  was  a  presentation  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  E.  Ellam),  who  is  leaving  the  district.  The  gift  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  silver  cigarette  case  bearing  the  inscription,  “Presented  to  Mr. 
J.  E.  Ellam  by  the  Stockton  Photographic  Society,  21st  July,  1896,”  and  a 
silver- mounted  walking-stick.  The  President  (Mr.  W.  S.  Fothergill),  in 
handing  them  to  Mr.  Ellam,  said  that  he  hoped  they  would  in  after-time 
serve  to  remind  him  of  his  old  friends  in  Stockton.  A  letter  was  read  from 
Dr.  Stainthorpe,  of  Sdtburn,  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present,  and 
expressing  his  sense  of  the  loss  to  the  Society  which  Mr.  Ellam’s  removal 
would  cause.  Eulogistic  speeches  expressing  admiration  for  Mr.  Ellam’s 
I  skill  and  gratitude  for  his  help — which  were  ever  at  the  disposal  of  members 
both  in  the  way  of  demonstrations  before  the  S  >cietv  and  advice  in  cases  of 
individual  perplexity — were  made  by  the  following  gentlemen  :  Messrs.  W. 
Downs  (Vice-President),  J.  H.  Jackson,  F.  L.  Dodds,  M.A.,  Thomas  Watson, 
M.  D.,  H.  Bradley,  G.  F.  Allan,  and  J.  Bowron.  Mr.  Ellam  thanked  the 
members  for  their  present,  assuring  them  that,  while  nothing  of  the  sort  was 
necessary  to  keep  him  in  mind  of  his  long  and  pleasant  association  with  the 
Stockton  Society,  he  greatly  appreciated  this  mark  of  their  esteem.  He 
further  promised  a  demonstration  of  carbon  printing  for  the  next  meeting  if 
he  should  be  within  reach.  Regret  was  expressed  that  Mr.  H.  Bradley  (a 
Vice-President)  is  also  about  to  leave,  and  a  hearty  farewell  was  bidden  to 
1  both  members. 
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•V  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 


TRAILL  TAYLOR  MEMORIAL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  the  time  for  closing  this  fund  is  now  at  hand,  I  shall 
feel  obliged  if  you  will  allow  me,  through  your  columns,  to  ask  those  who 
have  not  already  subscribed,  and  who  intend  to  do  so,  to  send  me  their 
subscriptions  at  once  ;  and,  further,  may  I  ask  that  Hon.  Secretaries  of 
societies,  and  others  who  have  subscription  lists  open,  will,  at  their 
earliest  convenience,  let  me  know  the  amounts  they  have  in  hand  so  that 
I  may  be  enabled  to  report  to  the  Executive  Committee,  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy,  the  total  sum  to  be  dealt  with. 

Your  readers  will  already  have  learnt,  from  your  report  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Convention,  that  that  body,  at  their  annual  meeting,  voted 
twenty  guineas  to  the  fund. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Alexander  Mackie, 

3,  Upper  Baker-street,  N.W.  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Fund. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — On  looking  over  Mr.  Bothamley’s  Convention  paper  on 
Orthochromatic  Photography,  as  given  in  the  last  week’s  issue,  I  find 
therein  some  criticisms  referring  to  a  communication  of  mine  upon  the 
same  subject. 

Mr.  Bothamley  states  that  the  main  conclusions  from  my  experiments 
are  vitiated  by  the  fundamental  error  of  adding  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  dye  to  the  emulsion  than  would  enter  into  intimate  association  with  it. 
He  also  states,  without  any  modification,  that  the  method  adopted  was  to 
add  a  definite  quantity  of  dye  to  a  definite  quantity  of  emulsion. 

This  is  true  only  for  a  limited  number  of  the  dyes  used. 

I  always  tried  to  avoid  the  optical,  as  distinguished  from  the  chemical, 
method  of  sensitising,  and  only  resorted  to  the  former  when  I  found  the 
latter  impossible.  In  a  chemically  sensitised  emulsion  I  maintain  that 
the  dye  compound  of  silver  and  the  bromide  of  silver  are  as  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  as  in  an  ordinary  chloro-bromide  emulsion,  no  matter  the  relative 
proportion  of  silver  dye  compound  and  silver  haloid  or  haloids. 

Regarding  Mr.  Bothamley’s  remark  with  reference  to  the  extremely 
small  quantity  of  dye  required  to  produce  “  maximum  sensitising  effect,” 
I  would  prefer  to  say  “  maximum  general  sensitising  effect,”  for  the 
maximum  sensitising  effect  of  a  dye  can  be  increased  by  adding  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  dye,  and  this  latter  method  I  have  frequently  had  to 
employ  so  as  to  get  results  that  I  could  interpret  photographically.  I  do 
not  therefore  agree  with  Mr.  Bothamley  when  he  says  that  the  quantity 
of  dye  added  was  much  larger  than  could  enter  into  intimate  association 
with  the  silver  bromide.  The  quantity  may  be  large  or  small  within 
certain  limits,  and  yet  always  associated  with  silver  bromide  if  the 
emulsion  be  properly  prepared. 

In  the  near  future  I  propose  giving  a  further  communication  on  this 
subject,  and  hope  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  position  of  maximum 
photographic  effect  of  a  dye  is  somewhat  nearer  the  red  end  of  the 
spectrum  than  its  maximum  absorption.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Cricklewood ,  N.W. ,  July  27,  1896.  J.  J.  Acworth. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You  used  to  know  me  in  your  pages,  and  I  still  read 
them ;  but,  since  residence  in  the  tropics,  I  have  been  able  to  do  little 
for  photography  except  locally. 

The  amateurs  here  are  gathered  under  a  club,  called  the  Graphic  Club 
of  British  Guiana,  which,  though  it  includes  some  who  paint  and  model, 
is  mainly  confined  to  photographic  amateurs.  Our  title,  as  you  will  see, 
includes  all  sorts  of  “graphing.”  We  number  some  thirty  or  forty 
members,  and  meet  monthly  for  the  hearing  of  papers  on  subjects  of 
local  and  photographic  interest,  and  for  discussion  (much  as  English 
societies  do),  in  our  own  premises  in  Main-street,  Georgetown,  where  we 
have  a  dark  room  and  studio. 

I  send  you  a  paper  lately  read  by  Mr.  Perkins,  F.R.G.S  ,  one  of  the 
members  who  was  the  first  to  climb,  along  with  Mr.  Everard  Im-Thurn, 
that  strange  mountain,  on  the  borders  of  British  Guiana  and  Brazil, 
called  Roraima.  It  has  been  lately  climbed  again  by  Mr.  Quelch  and 
Mr.  F.  M'Connell ;  and  they,  by  passing  a  night  on  the  top,  were  able 
to  secure  better  photographic  and  other  records  of  its  peculiarities. 

Photography  in  this  damp  climate,  with  a  temperature  of  80°  to  90° 
Fahr.,  is  quite  another  thing  from  photography  in  England,  and  one’s 
trials  are  many  —  bacterial  growths  attack,  and  render  worthless,  plates 
in  a  fortnight,  and  consequently  dealers  can’t  keep  more  than  a  small 
stock ;  thus  one  is  often  at  a  loss  for  a  plate,  and  when  a  g  od  subject 


occurs  lose  it.  Nor  does  printing  paper  keep  any  better,  and  I  leave- 
you  to  judge  of  platinotype.  Still,  we  do  our  best,  though  sulphuroue- 
language  gives  a  tone  now  and  then.— Yours,  &c., 

H.  H.  Cunningham,  J.P.,  B.A. 
Georgetown,  British  Guiana ,  July  7,  1896. 


ART  versus  MECHANICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — At  a  time  when  so  many  are  complaining  that  photo¬ 
graphy  is  being  thrust  on  one  side  by  cycling,  and  that  the  ranks  of  the 
latter  are  increasing  at  the  expense  cf  the  former,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
ask  the  question,  Have  we  more  than  a  mere  handful  of  men  and  women 
occupying  themselves  seriously  with  the  subject,  and  going  beyond  the 
mechanical  manipulations,  which  are  at  the  best  only  a  means  towards 
the  end,  the  expression  of  art  through  the  medium  of  the  camera  ?  T 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of  those  possessing  more 
than  a  mere  transient  interest  in  photography  is  very  small  indeed;  for, 
considering  either  the  societies,  the  exhibitions,  or  the  journals,  every¬ 
where,  excepting  in  a  few  rare  instances,  one  finds  the  eternal  supremacy 
of  matters  relating  to  the  advantages  of  different  forms  of  apparatus,  the 
merits  of  rival  processes,  the  trivial  details  of  manipulation,  and  but 
rarely  those  relating  to  the  principles  of  art,  the  education  of  the  eye, 
and  the  cultivation  of  artistic  qualities.  In  this  manner  do  we  occupy 
ourselves,  for  ever  worrying  about  the  paints  and  brushes,  or  the  canvas, 
while  the  Goddess  of  Art  is  sleeping  on  our  doorsteps,  waiting  to  be  let  in. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  a  great  development  of  pictorial  art  in  photography, 
if  only  photographers  will  arouse  themselves  and  become  alive  to  its 
possibilities.  There  is  a  need  for  good  teachers  of  photographic  art ;  we 
have  ample  means  of  learning  the  rudiments  of  manipulation.  Cannot 
the  Linked  Ring,  our  only  organization  which  has  grasped  the  artistic 
potentialities  of  photography,  arrange  for  a  course  of  lectures  in  London 
and  the  provinces  ?  They  have  put  an  ideal  before  us,  will  they  now- 
help  us  towards  attaining  it  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Matthew  Surface. 

Bradford,  July  24,  1896. 

- ♦ - 

anshjcr<3  to  ©omgpontrrotjS. 


***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photographt,  ”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden ,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  name » 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  qiven. 

*„*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affair * 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street ,, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  _ 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

John  Lander,  24,  Division-street,  Sheffield.— Two  photographs  of  gun  shield. 

John  Lander,  24  to  30  Division- street,  Sheffield. — Photograph  of  tied  steel  test,. 
Photograph  of  spiral  steel  test. 


Address  Wanted.—  Norman  Vine.  We  do  not  know  the  address,  but  he  is  - 
Leeds  man,  and  probibly  Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley,  Thorniehurst,  Heada 
esAho  ingly,  will  tell  you  where  he  lives. 

Platinotype. — Hants.  With  pa;  er  the  colour  of  that  sent  it  will  be  quite- 

_  useless  to  attempt  to  get  prints  with  anything  like  pure  whites.  It  has- 

iai  i  u '  clearly  been  exposed  to  damp,  as  the  makers  say. 

Royal  Arms. — Doubtful.  Supplying  photographs  to  the  Royal  family 
under  the  conditions  mentioned  certainly  does  not  entitle  you  to  put 
ill-  up  the  royal  arms.  To  use  them  you  must  obtain  the  Royal  Warrant 
to  do  so. 

Lens.— C.  Wells.  The  lens,  as  the  prints  show,  is  a  very  good  one  ;  but  you 
are  expecting  too  much  from  it.  A  lens  of  four  and  a  half  inches'  focua 
will  not  cover  a  quarter-plate  sharp  up  to  the  corners  with  its  full 
opening  of  f-5'6. 

Photographing  Hymns.—  G.  S.  says  :  “  Will  you  tell  me  if  permission  is 
required  to  photograph  hymns  for  magic-lantern  slides  —  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern  and  Moody  and  Sankey’s  ?” — In  reply:  Yes, 
if  the  hymns  are  copyright. 

Photographing  in  Hyde  Park. — Hard  Up.  You  will  certainly  not  get 
permission  to  take  either  ferrotypes  or  glass  positives  of  the  equestrians 
in  the  “Row.”  Itinerant  photograph y  is  not  allowed  in  Hyde  Park,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  of  the  royal  parks. 

Stains  on  Negative.— Oxon.  The  stain  on  the  negative  enclosed  is  caused 
by  imperfect  fixation — that  is,  the  whole  of  the  unaltered  bromide 
has  not  been  dissolved  out.  As  the  negative  has  been  printed  from 
several  times,  nothing  can  now  be  done  with  it  to  remove  the  stain. 
Studio.— M.  Carpenter.  Either  fix  on  1  or  3  form  of  studio  in  preference  to 
any  of  the  otheis  for  general  all-round  work.  If  you  are  likely  to  do 
many  groups  from  time  to  time,  the  latter  form  might  prove  rather  the 
better  of  the  two,  but  so  little  as  not  really  to  be  worth  much  com- 
sideration. 
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Frilling. — T.  Sheann.  This  is  simply  a  hot-weather  trouble,  though  we 
have  never  suffered  from  it  with  the  brand  of  plates  referred  to  ;  but  we 
are  careful  not  to  handle  them  with  warm  fingers  more  than  we  can 
help,  as  all  plates  are  liable  to  frill  more  or  less  with  such  treatment 
in  such  weather  as  we  have  been  having  of  late. 

Methylated  Spirit. — A.  C.  Y.  In  all  probability  the  seller  has  not  deceived 
you.  It  does  not  follow,  because  the  spirit  is  rendered  turbid  on 
the  addition  of  water,  that  it  is  “finish."  All  the  methylated  spirit 
now  sold  retail  at  oil  shops  becomes  turbid  if  mixed  with  water,  owing 
to  the  compulsory  admixture  of  mineral  oil  with  it. 

Learner  and  Holidays.— S.  Weedon.—  If  you  made  no  arrangement,  when 
the  agreement  was  signed,  as  to  holidays,  you  are  not  entitled  to  any  ; 
but  most  employers  give  their  hands  a  week  or  so  during  the  year.  Pro¬ 
bably  yours  may  do  so  ;  but,  of  course,  it  must  not  be  expected  at  his 
busiest  season,  and  that  seems  to  be  what  you  are  complaining  of. 

•Collodion  Process. — Thos.  Collins.  The  formulae  for  collodion,  as  given  in 
the  Almanac,  are  quite  right.  Probably  your  failure  is  due  to  your 
not  keeping  strictly  to  temperature  and  time,  imperative  conditions  in 
the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline.  Why  not  purchase  your  collodion 
ready-made,  that  is  what  nearly  every  photographer  did,  and  does  now  ? 

Cracked  Prints. — S.  Richards.  The  prints  are,  as  you  say,  in  a  sorry 
plight,  but  their  state  is  not  at  all  unusual  with  some  of  the  very 
highly  albumenised  paper,  if  the  prints  are  allowed  to  dry  and  curl  up 
this  hot  weather.  Prints  on  that  kind  of  paper  should  be  dried  between 
blotting  hoards,  so  that  they  are  kept  flat  the  while,  or  be  mounted 
while  they  are  wet.  In  either  case  there  will  be  no  cracking. 

Carbon  Printing.— W.  S.  Read.  Your  difficulty  is  distinctly  traceable 
to  the  hot  weather.  The  water  in  which  the  prints  were  soaked  in 
prior  to  mounting  them,  the  support  upon  which  they  were  developed, 
were  too  warm.  This  water  should  not  exceed  65°,  or  trouble  may  be 
expected.  Water  at  this  temperature  is  not  difficult  to  obtain,  as  a 
rule.  If  it  is  in  your  case,  a  few  lumps  of  ice  will  supply  all  that  is 
necessary. 

Poisons  Act. — Provincial  Photo-Dealer.  No,  you  will  be  acting  illegally 
if  you  sell  solutions  for  intensifying  negatives  which  contain  either 
bichloride  of  mercury  or  cyanide  of  potassium.  That  Trade  Union, 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  will  be  down  upon  you  for  their  penalty. 
It  is  only  members  of  their  body  that  the  law  allows  such  things  to  be 
vended  by,  although  they,  as  a  rule,  know  nothing  of  their  uses  or 
their  properties. 

Red  Prints. — A.  S.  B.  writes:  “Would  you  please  to  favour  me  with  the 
formula  of  the  toning  bath,  also  what  paper  is  used  to  produce  prints 
similar  in  tone  to  the  colour  of  the  printing  on  the  enclosed  tissue  ?  I 
have  seen  prints  similar  to  this  (but,  if  any  difference,  not  quite  so  red), 
and  like  them  very  much,  and  should  like  if  you  could  favour  me  with 
the  information.” — The  prints  so  much  liked  are,  doubtless,  by  the 
carbon  process,  and  the  tissue  used  is  what  is  known  as  “  red  chalk 
tissue.” 

Starch  Paste. — P.  Z.  L.  S.  asks :  ‘  ‘  Can  you  tell  me  what  I  can  put  in  my 
starch  for  mounting  prints  to  prevent  it  from  turning  sour,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  no  injurious  effects  on  the  photographs  ?” — Carbolic 
acid  or  salicylic  acid  will  prevent  the  starch  from  going  sour  ;  but  we 
do  not  recommend  any  antiseptic  to  be  used,  as  starch  is  so  cheap 
and  the  paste  so  quickly  prepared.  Freshly  made  starch  is  more 
adheeive  and  better  for  silver  prints  than  stale  starch  made  containing 
foreign  matter. 

Enamelling  Silver  Prints. — A.  B.  says  “he  would  like  to  know  if  there  is 
any  method  of  making  collodion  to  enamel  sliver  prints  cheaper  than 
using  the  ordinary  enamelling  collodion  and  thinning  solution,  or 
whether  vitriol  can  be  used  in  part  ?” — “  Vitriol  ”  certainly  cannot  be 
used  in  place  of  either  the  ether  or  the  alcohol.  There  are  no  cheaper 
solvents  for  the  pyroxyline  than  methylated  ether  and  alcohol.  The 
latter  may  be  the  methylated  if  it  is  free  from  the  mineral  spirit,  and  of 
not  greater  specific  gravity  than  "820. 

Exposure. — S.  A.  Jones.  To  take  a  group  of  a  couple  of  hundred  people  in 
a  “fairly  lighted”  hall  is  not  an  easy  matter.  We  can  give  you  no  idea 
what  would  be  a  proper  exposure,  although  you  tell  us  the  lens 
and  stop,  and  the  plates  to  be  used.  ‘ :  Fairly  lighted  ”  at  six  in  the 
evening  is  too  vague.  What  we  should  recommend  you  to  do  is  to 
make  one  or  two  exposures  in  the  hall  a  day  or  two  beforehand  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  picture  has  to  be  taken.  Then  you  will  be 
in  no  doubt  as  to  the  exposure  required. 

Residues. — Residue  says:  “1.  I  save  all  fixing  baths  from  plates  in  an 
earthenware  jar.  Can  I  throw  the  silver  down  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  what  would  be  the  easiest  way  to  collect  the  residue  ready  for  the 
crucible?  2.  I  also  save  the  first  washing  of  prints — P.O.P. — and  put 
this  in  with  the  above  old  fixing  bath.  Is  this  all  right  ?” — In  reply  : 
1.  It  is  better  to  precipitate  the  silver  from  old  fixing  baths  with 
sulphide  of  potassium  (liver  of  sulphur).  2.  It  is  preferable  to  keep  the 
washing  waters  separate,  and  throw  down  the  silver  from  them  with 
hydrochloric  acid  or  common  salt. 

Fading  Prints. — Herts  Amateur  says:  “I  sent  some  negatives  to  a  pro¬ 
fessional  printer  about  a  year  ago  to  be  printed  on  gelatine  paper.  At 
first  he  demurred  to  doing  them  on  that,  and  recommended  me  to  have 
them  on  albumen  instead.  However,  I  insisted  on  their  being  on  gela¬ 
tine,  as  I  preferred  it,  and  got  them.  Now  many  of  them  are  turning 
yellow,  and,  on  complaining,  he  says  he  is  not  surprised,  and  that  I 
should  have  had  them  on  albumen,  as  he  recommended,  and  he  will 
make  no  recompense.  What  can  I  do  ?  ” — The  only  thing  we  can  sug¬ 
gest  is  to  sue  for  the  amount  paid,  and  produce  expert  evidence  that  the 
yellowness  is  due  to  his  work,  and  not  to  the  process — a  somewhat 
'difficult  matter. 


Expiration  of  Lease  and  Repairs.— R.  C.  W.  Without  seeing  the  lease,  we 
can  give  no  definite  opinion ;  but  if  there  is  a  clause  in  it,  and  most 
probably  there  is,  as  in  most  leases,  that  the  premises  are  to  be  left  in 
good  repair,  the  tenant  will  have  to  put  them  in  good  repair.  That  the 
landlord  has  not  troubled  about  the  condition  of  the  premises  during 
the  fourteen  years  till  now  is  of  no  moment,  and  no  defence  to  not 
leaving  them  in  good  repair  at  the  end  of  the  term.  That  must  be  done 
if  it  is  in  the  terms  of  the  lease  to  do  so. 

Inky  Tones  in  Bromide  Enlargements.— W.  Searle  writes:  “I  enclose 
some  pieces  of  bromide  enlargements  to  show  you  the  cold,  inky  like 
tones  I  frequently  get.  I  use  the  iron  developer  recommended  by  the 
makers  of  the  paper.  Sometimes  I  get  very  satisfactory  colours,  but 
more  generally  such  as  these,  and  all  with  the  same  developer,  for 
I  use  no  other.  Is  it  likely  that  the  paper  is  mixed  ?” — Very  unlikely 
indeed.  The  difference  in  colour  is  entirely  due  to  the  exposure.  The 
examples  enclosed  are  all  under  exposed,  and  have  been  forced  in  deve¬ 
lopment,  hence  the  cold  tones.  The  others,  the  colour  of  which  was 
good,  doubtless,  received  a  proper  exposure. 

Repairing  Lease. — R.  W. — So  far  as  we  can  see,  your  landlord  is  quite  right 
in  his  claim,  though  we  can  give  no  opinion  as  to  whether  the  amount 
is  reasonable  or  not.  In  taking  the  premises,  you  signed  the  lease, 
for  seven  years,  agreeing  to  paint  the  outside  of  the  premises  once 
during  the  term,  and  the  inside  twice.  It  seems  that  you  have  only 
fulfilled  your  part  of  the  contract  once  with  regard  to  the  inside,  and 
not  at  all  as  to  the  outside.  This  will  now  have  to  be  done,  although 
you  will  reap  no  benefit  therefrom.  Had  it  been  done  before,  you,  of 
course,  would.  You  will  also  have  to  make  good  all  dilapidations  as 
well.  We  should  advise  you  to  come  to  terms  with  the  landlord,  for  if 
you  do  not,  and  he  appeals  to  the  law,  you  will  be  certain  to  be  the 
loser. 

Design  for  Studio. — Stodio  writes  :  “I  beg  to  enclose  a  plan  of  a  studio  I 
propose  building  shortly.  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will 
give  me  your  opinion  on  it,  and  also  answers  to  the  following: — 1.  Is 
the  slope  of  roof  sufficiently  steep  ?  I  have  extended  the  roof  one  foot, 
as  you  will  see  by  the  plan,  to  shade  the  roof  (glass)  from  sun,  as  studio 
cannot  be  shaded  on  south  side.  It  will  face  north,  with  house  on  east 
end.  2.  What  material  is  best  for  blinds  in  studio,  and  best  colour?” — 
1.  The  design  is  very  good,  and  the  only  suggestion  we  can  make  is  that 
the  roof  might  be  extended  a  little  more  on  the  south  side,  so  as  to 
shield  off  the  sun  more  at  midsummer.  But  that  is  not  really  necessary, 
as  it  would  only  be  advantageous  for  a  month  or  two  in  the  year.  The 
slope  of  the  roof  will  do  quite  well.  2.  A  light  green  or  dark  blue 
window  holland  will  be  very  suitable  for  blinds. 

Stereoscopic  Photography.— Ad  Valorem  writes:  “I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  you  will  give  me  information  as  to  the  pros  and  cons,  of 
taking  stereoscopic  pictures  by  (1)  twin  lenses,  (2)  by  mirror  appliances. 
Will  they  (1)  and  (2)  give  equivalent  results,  &c.  ?  I  think  a  short  article 
on  the  above  subject  would  be  appreciated  by  a  number  of  the 
Journal’s  readers  who  have  a  lot  of  doubts  on  the  principles  in¬ 
volved.” — In  reply  :  We  shall  probably  have  an  article  on  the  subject 
shortly.  In  the  mean  while  we  may  say  generally,  that,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  double  reflection  principle  in  stereography  obviates  the 
cutting  or  transposition  of  the  prints — gives  you,  as  it  were,  a  direct 
stereoscopic  result,  the  effect  of  which  is  practically  as  good  as  that 
obtained  by  twin  lenses  and  transposition  ;  but  the  binocular  method  has 
advantages  which  make  it  par  excellence  the  best  system  of  taking 
stereo-photographs. 

Toning. — E.  Batt  says  :  “I  shall  estefm  it  a  favour  if  you  could  oblige  me 
by  letting  me  know  what  formulae  I  should  use  to  obtain  a  good  purple- 
black,  or,  what  I  mean,  next  door  to  over-toning  ?  I  have  tried  the 
ordinary  sulphocyanide  and  gold  bath,  and  sometimes  obtain  the  above 
colour  in  this  bath,  but,  on  immersing  in  the  hypo,  the  prints  change  to 
a  brown,  although,  when  dry,  they  are  a  shade  better,  and  dark,  but  not 
much.  Should  you  advise  the  combined  bath,  and  tone  till  I  get  the 
colour,  or  can  you  put  me  up  to  a  trick  so  as  I  shall  be  able  to  obtain 
always  the  one  colour— a  blue- black?  Also,  if  you  could  suggest  my 
purchasing  any  particular  book  that  would  give  me  a  few  hints  on  toning, 
I  shall  be  thankful.  It  seems  to  be  my  great  misfortune,  ‘toning;’ 
everything  else  seems  to  go  quite  correct  and  smoothly.” — In  reply  : 
I.  Possibly  the  phosphate  bath  will  give  the  tone  you  want.  The 
formula  is  :  Gold  chloride,  1  grain  ;  phosphate  of  soda,  20  grains ;  water, 
8  ounces.  It  gives  tones  of  a  deep  purple  nature,  but  must  be  used  soon 
after  preparation.  We  have  used  this  successfully  ourselves.  2.  We 
do  not  recommend  the  combined  bath.  3.  We  know  of  no  book  specially 
devoted  to  the  purpose,  but  Abney’s  Instructions  may  help  you. 

The  X  Rays. — Dr.  G.  Lindsay  Johnson  writes:  “I  notice  in  this  week’s 
(July  24)  number  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  under 
Answers  to  Correspondents,  you  state  :  ‘The  Roatgen  Rajs  and  Con¬ 
sumption.— H.  R.  Sharpies.  Your  doctor  was  quite  right ;  the  X  rays 
are  not  germicidal.  ’  I  think  your  reply  is  certainly  at  variance  with  my 
experience.  I  enclose  a  cutting  from  this  week's  British  Medical  Journal 
which  fully  bears  out  my  results.” — In  reply  :  We  were  aware  of  Lortet 
and  Genoud’s  experiments  with  inoculated  guinea  pigs,  but  we  believe 
we  are  correct  in  stating  that  the  preponderance  of  medical  opinion  so 
far  is  opposed  to  the  X  rays  having  any  germicidal  effects — that  is,  for 
curative  purposes.  Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson  will  probably  be  interested  in 
the  following  extract  from  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  Monday  last :  “We 
referred  last  week  to  some  experiments  made  to  test  the  action  of  the 
Rontgen  rays  on  tuberculosis.  M.  F.  Berton  has  recorded  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  some  trials  of  the  effects  of  the  rays  on  the 
diphtheric  bacillus,  unfortunately  without  favourable  results,  as  no 
attenuation  of  the  virus  could  be  obtained  by  exposure  to  the  rays  for 
forty-eight  hours.”  We  shall,  however,  be  glad  to  know  definitely  that 
Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson’s  own  experiments  have  been  successful. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Photography,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  W.  Downey,  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  W.  D.  Downoy,  was  highly  honoured  on  the 
occasion  of  the  festivities  held  in  connexion  with  the  marriage 
of  Princess  Maud  of  Wales.  Mr.  Downey  received  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  royal  garden  party,  and  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales  sent  him  a  written  permission  to  privately 
inspect  Princess  Maud’s  presents.  This  recognition  of  photo¬ 
graphy  at  one  of  Royalty’s  most  important  functions  will,  we 
are  sure,  be  much  appreciated  throughout  the  profession.  It 
adds  another  to  the  many  marks  of  encouragement  and  support 
that  photography  has  received  from  the  members  of  the 
reigning  House. 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  Elliott  A  Sox,  of  Barnet,  inform  us  that  their  new 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  photographic  papers  is  now 
complete.  They  have  already  coated  over  a  mile  of  “  Barnet” 
platino-matt  bromide  paper  in  it.  The  building  is  seventy  feet 
in  length,  and,  as  a  precaution  against  fire,  is  quite  isolated 
from  the  dry- plate  factory.  The  new  machinery  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  the  old,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  venti¬ 
lating  and  drying  arrangements.  The  new  factory  is  believed 
to  be  the  most  perfectly  fitted  of  its  kind. 


I  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Copyright  union 
will  take  place  <>n  Thursday,  October  S  next.  The  date  has 
been  chosen  in  order  to  give  country  members  who  may  be  in 
London  at  that  time  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society’s  Exhibition  an  opportunity  of  also  being 
present  at  the  Copyright  Union  meeting.  Last  year  a  great 
deal  of  useful  work  in  connexion  with  the  revision  of  the  rules 
and  other  important  matters  was  got  through  at  the  annual 
meeting.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  much  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  proceedings.  We  anticipate  that  this  year  s 
meeting  will  excite  equal,  if  not  greater,  interest  among  photo¬ 
graphers. 

*  *  * 

The  value  of  photographs  as  evidence  was  never  more  strik¬ 
ingly  illustrated  than  in  the  following  case,  which  we  quote 
from  an  American  contemporary,  relating  to  the  hearing  of  the 
Senate  Investigating  Committee  at  Philadelphia  on  June  2G, 

.  which  was  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  the  Citizen 
Municipal  Association,  of  a  series  of  instantaneous  photo¬ 
graphs,  in  their  efforts  to  show  the  interference  by  the  police 
at  the  municipal  election  in  February  last.  During  the  course 
of  the  hearing,  Charles  W.  Crane,  of  Trenton,  a  photographer, 
was  asked  to  identify  eight  large  photographs  representing 
scenes  on  election  day,  last  February,  outside  the  polling  place 
i  of  the  sixteenth  division  of  the  fifth  ward.  The  views  showed 
policemen  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  polling  booths  and  talk¬ 
ing  through  an  open  window  to  persons  inside.  Mr.  Crane  said 
that  before  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  he  took  his  station  at 
a  second-floor  window  of  a  house  just  across  the  street,  and  he 
took  the  photographs  at  intervals  during  the  day  without  any 
one  in  the  street  being  aware  of  his  presence. 

*  *  * 

It  is  not  reported  what  effect  the  production  of  these  photo¬ 
graphs  had  upon  the  Investigating  Committee,  but  it  appears 
that  many  other  similar  photographs  were  identified  ;  indeed, 
the  police  were  systematically  shadowed  by  means  of  the  camera. 
Happily,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  occasion  rarely  arises  for 
the  employment  of  photography  to  prove  interference  with  the 
;  rights  of  citizens. 

It  is  probable  that  ere  long  more  than  one  “  substitute  for 
celluloid  as  a  support  for  the  sensitive  film  will  be  placed  on 
the  market.  With  that  end  in  view,  we  are  aware  of  expen- 
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merits  being  conducted  by  three  dry-plate  makers  with  three 
different,  if  not  wholly  dissimilar,  substances.  A  sample  of 
one  of  these  proposed  substitutes  was  recently  shown  us  by 
Mr.  Conrad  Reck,  who  tells  us  that  it  is  to  be  employed  for 
Frena  films.  In  appearance  and  degree  of  flexibility  this 
strongly  resembled  celluloid,  although  we  were  not  informed 
of  its  composition.  On  the  other  hand,  we  were  assured  by  a 
well-known  film-maker  that  a  perfect  substitute  for  celluloid 
had  vet  to  be  produced.  It  is  also  open  to  doubt  whether, 
except  as  regards  cost  and  some  few  unfavourable  experiences 
of  the  keeping  qualities  of  celluloid  films  in  hot  climates,  there 
exists  a  real  necessity  for  the  displacement  of  celluloid.  The 
slowing  of  the  emulsion,  the  destruction  of  the  undeveloped 
image,  and  spontaneous  fog  in  hot  climates  are  faults  that 
have  been  urged  against  celluloid  films  ;  but  the  evidence 
adduced  has  not  been  conclusive.  As  regards  the  keeping 
qualities  of  celluloid  films  under  normal  conditions  at  home, 
we  seldom  hear  any  objection  urged.  Recently  we  expost  d 
and  developed  some  celluloid  films  that  were  five  years  old, 
and  their  good  qualities  were  unimpeachably  good. 

*  *  Or 

“  Sitting  for  a  Picture  ”  is  the  title  given  to  a  series  of  hints, 
intended  for  those  about  to  be  photographed,  that  recently 
appeared  in  a  contemporary.  Our  professional  friends  will,  no 
doubt,  be  interested  in  the  instructions,  which  probably  did  not 
emanate  from  a  photographic  studio,  and  to  some  of  which  it 
would  be  easy  to  take  objection. 

*  *  * 

“  A  veil  imparts  a  patch}’  appearance  to  the  face.  Gloves 
make  the  hands  appear  much  larger  than  they  are  in  reality. 
It  is  unwise  to  wear  a  new  dress  ;  it  always  falls  in  awkward 
folds.  Whenever  possible,  it  is  money  well  spent  to  drive  to 
the  photographer’s.  A  feather  boa  or  a  lace  fichu  has  a  won¬ 
derfully  softening  effect  on  the  features.  Generally  speaking, 
the  head  and  shoulders  make  a  far  prettier  picture  than  a  full- 
length  portrait.  Above  all,  if  you  want  your  sun  picture  to 
have  a  natural  expression,  you  must  forget  where  you  are. 
Unless  there  is  any  urgent  reason  for  it,  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  be  photographed  if  you  are  either  out  of  health  or  in  low7 
spirits.  A  just-the-mode-of-the-moment  style  of  costume  or 
coiffure  w'ill  ‘  date  ’  the  photograph,  and  soon  make  it  look  out 
of  fashion.  A  white  dress,  or  one  that  takts  ‘  white,’  gives  a 
ghastly  effect,  and  one  far  from  becoming,  unless  the  sitter  is 
young  and  pretty.” 

*  *  * 

/ 

The  hints  are  clearly  addressed  to  ladies,  a  fact  which  in 
itself  justifies  the  assumption  that  they  (the  hints)  are  not 
likely  to  be  attentively  observed.  Ladies,  as  a  rule,  pay  little 
heed  to  photographic  dictation  in  millinery  matters. 

- - - 

ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  some  of  the  leading  supporters 
of  the  Photographic  Convention  have  at  last  recognised  that 
an  annual  gathering  of  this  kind  should,  if  possible,  be  made 
the  occasion,  as  it  was  so  aptly  put  by  Mr.  Bothamley,  “to 
take  stock,  as  it  were,  of  the  present  position  of  our  knowledge 
of  particular  branches  of  photography.” 

We  should  like  to  see  the  example  thus  set  in  the  paper 
.under  the  above  title  and  in  that  of  Mr.  Haddon  followed  in 
years  to  come. 


The  two  points  directly  raised  by  Mr.  Bothamley  are  of 
considerable  practical  importance,  aud  open  up  fields  of  in 
vestigation,  which,  however,  are  unfortunately  beset  with 
considerable  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  consider 
able  difficulty  in  obtaining  pure  samples  of  the  dyes,  for  many 
of  the  commercial  samples  are  loaded  with  impurities,  either 
intentional  or  accidental.  Further  than  that,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  differ  considerably  in  their 
behaviour  to  various  dyes,  and  therefore  the  expeiimentalist 
must  either  manufacture  his  own  emulsion  or  else  work  with 
an  unknown  quantity  in  the  shape  of  commercial  plates. 

With  regard  to  the  two  hypotheses  of  the  action  of  the  dyes, 
the  one  that  seems  the  more  feasible,  particularly  in  the  face 
of  Mr.  Botha  alley’s  experiment,  is  that  held  by  Eder  and  Vogel. 
It  is  difficult,  too,  to  accept  the  theory  of  the  oxidation  of  tiie 
dye  when  wre  recall  Eder’s  experiment,  in  which  he  added  some 
eosine  to  a  gelatino-bromide  emulsion,  and  separated  by  a 
centrifugal  machine,  and  washed  the  silver  bromide  three 
times  in  succession,  till  it  showed  no  colouration,  and  yet  gave 
a  distinct  sensitising  maximum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
D  line,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  it.  Further  than  that,  if 
the  oxidation  theory  is  correct,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
paint  an  unexposed  dry  plate  with  an  oxidised  dye  to  obtain  a 
strong  image.  This  experiment  has  actually  been  tried  by 
Eder  with  negative  results. 

A  solution  of  cyanine,  which  had  been  exposed  for  one  year 
to  light,  and  turned  quite  brown,  and  would  therefore  contain 
plenty  of  the  oxidation  products  of  cyanine,  caused  no  reduc¬ 
tion  when  painted  on  an  unexposed  plate  and  submitted  t<>  the 
action  of  a  developer. 

It  may  possibly  be  as  well  to  call  attention  at  this  stage  to 
a  passage  which  occurs  in  Meld ola’s  Chemistry  of  Photography, 
p,  320.  After  discussing  the  two  hypotheses  and  explaining 
that  the  bleaching  of  a  colouring  matter  may  be  due  to  photo¬ 
chemical  oxidation,  he  goes  on  to  say :  “  If  this  be  the  case, 
atmospheric  oxygen  may  be  essential  for  the  production  of 
orthochromatic  effect,  and  the  formation  of  a  second  maximum 
in  the  less  refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum  might  be  prevented 
by  immersing  the  dyed  plate  in  a  reducing  solution,  or  in  some 
mei't  liquid  or  gas  which  prevented  the  access  of  air.  Experi¬ 
ments  of  this  kind  might  easily  be  made,  and,  if  the  action  in 
the  green,  yellow,  or  orange,  did  not  take  place  under  these 
circumstances,  the  chemical  hypothesis  of  orthochromatic 
photography  would  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  proved  theory ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  second  maximum  still  appeared, 
this  hypothesis  would  not  be  disproved,  because  it  is  possible 
that  the  breaking  down  of  the  complex  molecule  of  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter  by  the  action  of  light  might  take  place  in  the 
absence  of  oxygen,  aud  thus  aLo  give  rise  to  the  formation  of 
products  of  a  reducing  character.” 

It  is  obvious  from  this  that  further  researches  upon  the 
action  of  the  oxidation  products  of  the  various  semitisers  in 
the  haloid  salts  of  silver  are  required  before  we  can  obtain  any 
satisfactory  explanation  of  orthochromatic  photography. 

The  second  question,  as  to  the  coincidence  of  the  maximum 
absorption  with  the  maximum  of  sensitiveness,  we  do  not  intend 
to  touch  upon,  except  for  the  secondary  point,  and  that  is  the 
screening  effect  of  the  dye  used. 

To  attain  the  best  results  on  colour-sensitive  plates  for  all¬ 
round  landscape  work,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  a  yellow 
screen  is  necessary,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  although  we 
!  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  silver  salts  to  the  less 
refrangible  rays,  yet  the  abnormally  high  blue  and  violet 
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-sensitiveness  still  preponderates.  Why,  then,  should  we  not 
insert  our  yellow  screen  in  the  plate  itself,  and  do  away  with 
the  usual  glass  light  filter,  and  thus  make  use  of  the  very 
screening  effect  to  which  reference  was  made  ? 

The  idea  of  replacing  the  yellow  screen  by  dyeing  the  vehicle 
of  the  silver  salt  is  due  primarily,  we  believe,  to  Dr.  E.  Albert, 
■who  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  placed  upon  the  market  an 
orthochromatic  collodion,  the  sensitiser  for  which  was  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  silver  eoside,  any  excess  of  ammonia  being 
neutralised  with  picric  acid,  the  ammonium  picrate  thus 
formed  acting  as  a  screen.  This  idea  was  also  suggested 
some  years  later  by  Yidal  for  gelatine  plates. 

There  may  be,  of  course,  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  a 
dye  which,  whilst  efficient  as  a  reducer  for  the  blue  and  violet, 
shall  sensitise  for  the  green,  yellow,  and  orange,  and  if  we  have 
to  resort  to  two  dyes — one  as  sensitiser,  the  other  as  screen — 
•another  difficulty  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  may  stare 
us  in  the  face.  Eosine,  which  is  at  present  the  best  sensitiser 
for  yellowish-green,  would,  if  used  of  sufficient  strength  to  dye 
the  film,  cut  down  the  green  rays,  for  the  absorption  curve  of 
this  colouring  matter  commences  at  D|  E,  rises  sharply  to  a 
maximum  at  Df  E,  and  then,  slowly  sinking,  stretches  beyond 
E.  Now,  at  E.  we  find  there  is  always  a  sudden  depression  in 
the  sensitiveness  curve  of  all  orthochromatic  plates,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  screening  action  of  eosine  would  make  bad  worse. 
The  same  statement  applies  equally  to  cyanine,  for,  with  a 
strongly  coloured  film,  there  is  practically  no  sensitising  action 
at  D,  where,  without  any  screening  effect,  practically  the 
maximum  sensitiveness  should  lie. 

The  argument  may,  of  course,  be  advanced  that  this  placing 
of  the  screen  in  the  film  would  lower  the  general  sensitiveness  ; 
but,  as,  when  a  yellow  screen  is  used,  the  exposure  has  to  be 
prolonged,  the  necessary  increase  of  exposure  with  the  stained 
plate  would  not  be  a  disadvantage. 

- - ^ - 

r  DEVELOPING  FORMULAE. 

Amongst  the  very  numerous  suggestions  that  have  reached  us 
in  connexion  with  our  article  on  this  subject  some  weeks  ago 
are  several  which  aim  more  or  less  directly  at  the  establish, 
ment  of  a  universal  or  standard  developing  formula  that  shall 
be  applicable,  with  slight  modifications,  to  all  brands  of  plates 
and  to  the  different  conditions  of  exposure,  and  the  so-called 
“standard  ”  formula  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers 
of  New  York  is  indicated  as  an  example  of  what  is  required. 

With  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  such  a  universal  developer, 
we  can  only  say,  at  the  very  outset,  that  that  formula,  or, 
indeed,  any  other,  good  or  bad,  v/ill  answer  equally  well  for 
the  purpose  of  a  “standard  ”  to  be  used  under  all  or  any  con¬ 
ditions  ;  in  fact,  to  put  the  matter  in  the  form  of  a  rediictio  ad 
absurdum ,  the  formula  itself  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance, 
its  practical  value  lying  in  the  modifications  made  to  meet  the 
varying  conditions  under  which  it  is  used,  if  we  may  put  it  in 
that  way.  In  other  words,  it  may  be  said  at  once  plainly  to 
Those  who  are  in  pursuit  of  the  ignis  fatuus,  a  “standard 
developing  formula,”  that  such  a  thing  is  impossible,  unless 
we  take  plain  water  as  the  standard,  to  be  varied  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  other  substances  as  necessity  may  require. 

Even  in  the  days  of  -wet  collodion,  when  the  sensitive  films 
prepared  by  different  operators,  in  spite  of  the  differences  in 
the  collodion  used  and  the  strength  and  condition  of  the  bath, 
possessed  probably  a  far  closer  resemblance  to  one  another 
than  do  the  gelatine  films  prepared  by  different  makers  at 


the  present  day,  there  was  no  such  thing  thought  of  as 
a  standard  developer.  It  is  true  that  the  general  strength  of 
the  developer  in  its  normal  condition  for  studio  use  was  fifteen 
grains  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  the  ounce  of  water  acidified  writh 
fifteen  minims  of  acetic  acid  ;  but  these  proportions  were  by  no 
means  adhered  to  by  different  operators,  even  under  similar 
conditions  avhile  the  same  operator  would  scarcely  have 
employed  the  same  solution  out  of  doors  that  he  used  in  the 
studio. 

Considering,  then,  the  wide  difference  that  exists  between  the 
characteristics  of  different  makes  of  gelatine  plates,  what  pro¬ 
bability  can  there  be  of  the  respective  manufacturers  com¬ 
bining  to  establish  a  universal  formula ;  looking  at  the  fact, 
too,  of  the  widely  different  requirements  that  exist  in  the 
development  respectively  of  a  portrait  in  the  studio  and  in  an 
ordinary  room,  of  a  well-lit  landscape  and  a  dark  interior,  or, 
indeed,  between  any  two  subjects  it  is  possible  to  select,  howr  is 
it  possible  for  any  one  maker  to  establish  anything  more  than 
approximately  resembling  a  standard  developer,  even  for  the 
plates  of  his  own  make  and  under  ordinary  and  normal  con¬ 
ditions  ?  The  published  formulm  are  those  which  the  respective 
plate-manufacturers  find  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  their  par¬ 
ticular  films  under  certain  conditions — generally  for  portraits 
in  the  studio,  and  a  comparison  of  the  different  formulse  given 
in  our  Almanac  will  sufficiently  show  how  varied  are  the 
requirements  of  different  plates,  and  how  unlikely  it  is  that 
any  combination  of  makers  will  ever  arrive  at  uniformity  in 
this  respect. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  agree  with  some  of  our  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  belief  that  there  is  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
divergence  between  many  of  the  formnke  published,  but  then 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  different  opinions  may  exist, 
and  that,  with  one  and  the  same  plate,  different  operators  may 
hold  as  many  different  views  as  to  which  i3  the  best  method  of 
development.  One  may  prefer  pyro  ammonia,  another  pyro 
soda,  while  others  prefer  hydroquinone,  metol,  or  ferrous 
oxalate,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  this  is  but  a  matter  of  indi¬ 
vidual  taste.  It  seems  to  be  universally  agreed  by  the  most 
experienced  workers  that  pyro  ammonia  still  remains  the  most 
elastic — the  best  all-round  developer,  though  pyro  soda,  in 
point  of  convenience,  is,  perhaps,  the  more  general  favourite. 
Perhaps  the  very  best  average  of  results,  in  competent  hands, 
will  accrue  from  the  use  of  the  first-named,  but  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  there  are  some  plates  on 
the  market  that  require  the  most  careful  treatment  whentboc 
form  of  development  is  used,  whereas,  with  pyro  soda,  they  will 
bear  a  considerable  amount  of  rough  handling,  although  that 
developer  does  not  offer  the  same  power  and  latitude. 

Rut,  taking  any  one  particular  form  of  developer,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  establish  a  standard  that  shall  be  capable  of  use 
with  different  kinds  of  plates,  even  under  normal  conditions.  The 
combination  of  pyro,  ammonia,  and  bromide,  for  instance,  that 
would  be  a  quick  developer  for  one  kind  of  plate,  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be  an  extremely  slow  one  for  another  make,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  some  films  absolutely  require  a  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  bromide  than  others,  while  twice  the  quantity  of 
pyro  that  would  give  a  dense  image  on  one  plate  would  be  in¬ 
sufficient  with  another.  The  same  may  be  said  with  equal 
truth  of  other  developing  agents.  With  one  kind  of  plates, 
for  instance,  metol  may  he  used  without  bromide,  and  will 
give  dense,  vigorous  images,  -while,  under  the  same  conditions, 
with  another  plate,  a  thin,  g-ey,  ghostly  picture  is  all  tnax 
results. 
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Until  photographers  give  more  attention  to  the  study  of 
development,  and  less  to  the  search  for  an  automatic  method, 
there  will  be  no  possibility  of  arriving  at  anything  like  a 
standard,  and,  when  any  such  is  arrived  at,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  it  cannot  possibly  be  either  a  single  solution  or  even  a 
two-solution  developer.  For  any  given  make  of  plate  the 
necessity  must  always  exist  for  more  or  less  varying  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  alkali  and  reducing  agent,  according  to  the  conditions 
of  subject  and  exposure ;  consequently  a  single  solution,  or  a 
mixture  of  two  solutions  in  definite  proportions,  is  only  possible 
under  one  set  of  conditions  ;  and,  if  the  bromide  be  combined 
with  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  solutions,  circumstances 
may  arise,  even  with  the  plate  for  which  the  mixture  is 
specially  intended,  under  which  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
three  ingredients  get  “  out  of  gear.”  But,  if  the  same  solutions 
are  to  be  used  for  plates  of  widely  different  character  so  far  as 
the  quantity  of  bromide  they  require  is  concerned,  it  will  be 
quite  impossible  to  preserve  the  correct  proportion  of  the 
different  ingredients  "without  having  three  separate  solutions. 

This,  in  fact,  briogs  us  back  to  the  old  method,  introduced 
in  these  columns  a  dozen  or  more  years  ago,  under  the  name  of 
i(  rational  development,”  in  which  three  solutions  of  definite 
strength  are  kept — ten  per  cent,  solutions  are  convenient — and 
mixed  pro  re  natd.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  nearest  approach 
possible  to  a  “  standard  ”  developer,  but  it,  of  course,  neces¬ 
sitates  at  least  some  little  trouble  in  calculation,  if  it  does  not 
lay  auv  very  great  strain  upon  the  mental  faculties  ;  but  we 
fear  that  it  is  this  necessity  for  thought  and  calculation  that 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter,  and  that  gives  rise  to  the 
cry  for  standard,  or  automatic,  development. 

It  is  probably  the  extreme  convenience  of  pyro  and  ammonia 
in  this  style  of  development  that  gives  that  combination  the 
first  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  more  careful  workers.  The 
ready  solubility  of  pyro,  and  high  developing  value  of  concen¬ 
trated  ammonia  render  them  extremely  easy  of  use  in  strong 
stock  solutions  ;  while  the  lower  degree  of  solubility  of  liydro- 
quinone,  metol,  and  similar  substances,  as  well  as  of  the  car¬ 
bonates,  make  ten  per  cent.,  or  even  less  concentrated  solutions, 
an  impossibility.  Still  the  same  principle  can  be  followed,  and, 
if  the  makers  of  plates  would,  one  and  all,  in  addition  to  giving 
a  definite  formula  for  stock  developing  solutions,  state,  as  some, 
at  ieast,  do,  the  quantities  per  ounce  of  developer  of  the 
different  materials  best  suited  to  the  plates  under  “  nominal  ” 
conditions,  then  photographers  would  be  within  measurable 
distance  of  being  able  to  deal  with  any  kind  of  plate  whatever 
with  the  minimum  of  trouble. 

- + - - 

Eclipse  Expeditions. — Sir  George  Baden  -  Powelf  s  yacht 
Ontario ,  with  a  portion  of  the  British  Government  Eclipse  Ex¬ 
pedition,  sailed,  last  Friday,  from  Yardo  for  Mellor  Bay,  Nova 
Zembla.  In  view  of  the  different  expeditions'now  on  the  way,  one 
is  very  much  inclined  to  question  if  “  old  Sol,”  with  all  his  previous 
eclipses,  has  ever  been  flattered  by  the  attendance  of  so  many  English 
scientists,  dilettanti  scientists,  and  excursionists,  as  he  is  in  the 
present  one.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  expeditions  de  luxe  will 
end  in  a  great  acquisition  to  our  present  knowledge,  and  not  make 
good  an  old  adage,  that  “  too  many  cooks,”  &c. 


SfLew  Bridge. — This  familiar  object,  so  well  known  to. Metro¬ 
politan  artists,  and  some  photographers  (as  adjacent  to  Strand-on- 
ehe-Green),  is  to  be  pulled  down,  and  replaced  by  a  new  one.  This 
would  have  been  done  long  ago  but  that  the  Middlesex  and  Surrey 
County  Councils  could  not  be  brought  into  agreement  in  the  matter. 


That  safety  required  a  new  bridge  long  ago,  there  is  no  question 
While  the  new  bridge  is  being  erected,  the  old  one  will  be  r  -plao  1 
by  a  temporary  one.  As  the  commencement  of  operation-  will  not 
be  long  delayed,  those  who  wish  to  obtain  pictures  including  the 
bridge  should  lose  no  time  in  taking  them.  Strand-on-the-Or.i-n 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  well  known  amongst  photographe.  -  s*  it 
deserves  to  be,  and  we  question  if  there  is  to  be  found  within  half  a 
dozen  miles  of  Ilyde  Park  Corner  so  much  real  picturesque  riv**r 
scenery,  and  food  for  the  camera,  in  so  small  a  space,  a-  th^re*  is  at 
Strand-on-the-Green.  It  is  easily  come-atable  by  road,  train,  or 
boat. 


The  Spy  Scare  Still  On. — According  to  a  Dalziel  telegram 
from  Metz  one  day  last  week,  two  French  tourists,  father  and  son, 
who  live  in  the  suburbs  of  Baris,  were  arrested  for  taking  photo¬ 
graphs  with  a  hand  camera  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort  Z astro *v.  Tb»* 
telegram  concludes:  “They  were  detained  in  custody  pend  log  th<* 
development  of  the  negatives.”  We  merely  allude  to  the  telegram 
for  the  purpose  of  once  more  impressing  upon  English  photograph:* 
tourists  who  may  just  now  be  about  spending  their  holidays  abroad, 
particularly  on  the  Franco-German  frontier,  which  abounds  in  food 
for  the  camera,  the  inconvenience  they  may  unconsciously  incur. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  every  fort  in  this  district  there  are  alvravs 
patrols,  or  sentinels,  anxious  for  their  services  to  be  recognised  at 
headquarters,  and,  if  they  happen  to  see  anyone  with  a  camera,  he  is 
at  once  treated  as  a  suspect.  If  he  happens  to  take  a  view,  even  if 
the  fort  is  not  in  sight,  he  is  forthwith  arrested,  and  has  to  submit  to 
inconveniences,  not  to  say,  in  some  instances,  indignities,  and  neces¬ 
sarily  delay.  These  may  sometimes  form  an  amusing  anecdote  when 
relate  at  home,  but  they  are  best  avoided  when  on  pleasure  bent. 


The  British  Medical  Association  versus  the  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Association. — Conventions  and  congresses  are 
now  apparently  in  full  season — last  week  especially.  Then,  amongst 
others,  two  what  may  be  termed,  in  a  sense,  trades  unicn  con¬ 
gresses  were  held,  namely,  that  of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
and  that  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Association.  The  former,  however, 
scarcely  comes  under  the  title  of  “  trades  union,”  because  it  seldom 
exercises  its  privileges  as  such,  though  the  latter,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  undoubtedly  does  to  the  fullest 
extent.  It  might  be  supposed  that  both  these  bodies  would  row  in 
unison;  but,  from  what  took  place  at  the  congresses,  it  is  clear  they 
do  not.  The  pharmaceutists  complain  that  the  “medicos”  do  not 
make  the  same  use  of  drugs  as  they  used  to  do,  and  at  the  same 
time  insinuate  that  they  know,  from  their  training,  very  little  about 
the  chemistry  of  what  they  prescribe.  The  medicos,  on  the  other 
hand,  complain  of  chemists  counter-prescribing,  and  condemu  the 
practice  of  medicine  by  chemists  and  druggists,  and  suggest  prose¬ 
cutions  against  them  under  the  Apothecaries  Act. 


There  is  no  question  that,  if  the  medical  societies  were  to  put 
their  powers  in  force  against  the  pharmaceutical  chemists  in  the 
same  way  that  the  latter  do  against  those  who  infringe  their  trade 
rights,  it  would  fare  badly  with  them,  one  and  all.  Chemists  and 
druggists  supply  medicines  for  all  and  every  ailment  when  applied 
to  for  them,  though  they  are  not  qualified  to  do  so ;  but,  if  any  of 
the  informers,  or  spies,  of  their  trades  union  can  find,  or  induce,  say, 
a  photographic  dealer  to  supply  a  small  quantity  of  anything 
included  in  the  schedule,  such  as  bichloride  of  mercury  or  cyanide 
of  potassium,  he  is  forthwith  sued,  or  threatened  to  be  sued,  unless 
he  at  once  remits  the  five  pounds’  penalty  end  lawyer’s  fees. 
This  many  do  to  save  further  expense.  Not  long  ago  a  firm  of 
oilmen  were  mulct  in  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  and  costs  for  selling 
a  well-known  brand  of  “  fly  papers.”  This  proves  that  only  phar¬ 
maceutical  chemists  are  qualified  to  sell  fly  papers.  How  long,  if 
the  matter  were  vigorously  taken  in  hand  by  those  concerned,  would 
this  trades-union  monopoly  exist  ? 
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VIII. — Some  op  the  Harvest. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  professional  portraiture,  the  bulk  of 
the  annual  crop  of  negatives  will  have  been  gathered  in  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  the  Exhibition  season,  entering  on’ its  wild  career, 
with  those  critics  who  want  to  hunt  with  the  hounds  and  run  with 
the  hare  still  not  able  to  answer  the  question,  “Under  whishking, 
Bezonian?”  The  harvest  it  is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  estimate 
with  anything  approaching  correctness,  but  some  idea  of  the 
luxuriant  crop  may  be  guessed  by  a  glance  at  one  small  field.  It 
is  estimated  that  over  5000  exposures  were  made  during  five  days  of 
the  Convention  week.  The  quantity,  however,  great  as  it  is,  will 
leave  a  considerable  aftermath  of  exposed  plates  to  be  brought  home 
from  the  autumn  holidavs. 

The  quantity  of  the  produce  we  can  approximately  estimate  by  the 
output  of  material,  and  know  it  to  be  increasing  and  enormous, 
beaten  indeed  only  by  the  marvellous  run  on  cycles,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  the  manufacturers  should  take  into  consideration  some 
liberal  scheme  of  almshouses  for  those  who  spend  their  all  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  art  which  is  more  profitable  to  them  than  to  anybody 
■else.  Its  quality,  however,  is  to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  specula¬ 
tion  or  individual  taste  and  judgment.  Let  us  look  over,  or  rather 
speculate  over,  the  outcome  of  the  year’s  work  as  far  as  the  not  very 
■easy  circumstances  of  the  case  will  allow. 

In  professional  photography,  except  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  I  fear, 
something  very  like  stagnation  exists,  but  those  few  are  moving. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  usual  photographer  never  does  anything 
towards  increasing  his  business,  except  in  the  usual  objectionable 
way.  He  will  tout,  cut  prices,  “  do  ’em  ’arf  price  during  Whitsun¬ 
tide,  ’  or  for  nothing  every  Monday,  or  if  they  will  only  come  a 
thousand  at  a  time,  and  advertise  that  his  “goods”  are  the  best  in 
the  market.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  these  are  lower  down  than 
the  class  I  have  in  my  mind  at  present.  But  I  am  afraid  it  is  the 
middle  class  that  is  the  stagnant  class,  the  only  effort  at  improve¬ 
ment  they  attempt  being  to  imitate  the  works  of  others  when  they 
hear  they  are  “  paying  ;  ”  there  is  never  any  attempt  to  break  out  in 
a  fresh  place,  or  improve  the  art  for  the  art’s  sake  ;  no  accident  ever 
happens  to  the  middle-class  photographer,  and  moments  of  inspira¬ 
tion  are  unknown.  There  are  men  who  cannot  make  a  bad  picture, 
neither  can  they  do  a  good  one,  and  are  fully  content  if  they  can  do 
as  good  as  their  neighbours,  and  look  in  his  window  for  a  lead. 
Mediocrity  is  the  saddest  fate  that  could  happen,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not 
surpassed  by  the  dreary  sameness  in  the  work  of  the  photographer 
whose  work  is  all  alike  at  the  highest  level  of  mechanical  perfection. 
Perfection  easily  becomes  a  calamity,  especially  when  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  quantity.  It  becomes  a  machine-made  article,  wanting  in 
inspiration.  I  once  heard  a  photographer  exclaim,  “  Thank  goodness, 
I  can  still  make  a  thoroughly  bad  picture ;  it  is  not  a  lost  art  with 
me,”  and  felt  the  lesson  if  I  did  not  quite  understand  it  at  the  time. 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  beauty  of  a  good  deal  of  the  work  of 
Uejlander  and  Mrs.  Cameron  was  not  so  much  in  spite  of,  as  because 
■of,  their  faults.  Absolute  perfection  does  not  match  creation ;  it  is 
■unnatural ;  there  is  no  blind  spot  in  its  eye.  [This  is  not  written  for 
the  youngest  amateur,  I  don’t  want  to  demoralise  him,  and  I  hope 
he  will  skip  it.  He  may  trust  himself  not  to  be  too  perfect  for  some 
years.] 

To  resume.  I  don’t  believe  that  among  the  bulk  of  professional 
photographers  there  has  been  the  least  decrease  in  retouching  of  the 
worst  kind,  although  its  practice  is  falling  off  considerably  among 
the  better  class,  which  I  am  afraid  I  am  obliged  to  estimate  at  about 
a  score ;  this  is  not  encouraging.  But  there  is  an  upper  middle-class 
business  about  which  I  am  beginning  to  hope,  the  class  that  I  am 
afraid  has  been  having  the  worst  of  it  for  years.  The  members  of 
this  class  are  certainly  doing  better,  and  more  of  them  are  showing 
at  exhibitions.  They  are  showing  better  work:  they  are  using 
plainer  backgrounds;  the  palm-tree  is  abolished;  a  full-length  figure 
can  walk  about  without  kicking  the  crockery  over.  (I  have  seen  a 
full-length  figure  which  must  have  been  built  into  its  place  with 
dower-pots  to  be  photographed.)  They  show  an  appreciation  of 
breadth  of  effect  and  simplicity.  They  acknowledge  that  they  now 
-ee  the  necessity  of  reading  works  on  art,  as  well  as  looking  at  works 


of  art ;  they  cannot  suppress  retouching  all  at  once,  it  would  be 
business  suicide  with  an  ignorant  public,  but  they  are  personally 
disgusted  with  it  as  at  present  practised. 

Of  the  residuum,  the  immense  residuum,  the  makers  of  photograms 
who  set  up  their  tents  on  the  sands,  I  have  seen  nothing  this  year* 
but  I  hear  they  are  as  flourishing  as  ever.  Neither  can  I  say  any¬ 
thing  of  process  work,  or  radiography,  two  results  of  science  which 
seem  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  art. 

It  is  the  amateur  who  is  the  backbone  of  true  photography,  after 
all,  but  it  requires  some  courage  to  say  so,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
notice  that  the  ,‘hand  camera  is  gradually  being  raised  from  the 
position  of  a  frivolous,  or  mischievous,  or  scientific,  toy  into  the 
dignity  of  a  serious  tool  for  the  production  of  pictorial  photographs. 
This  I  notice  all  round.  Among  others  there  is  a  certain  club 
whose  excursions  have  lasted  without  default  for  between  thirty  and 
forty  years,  some  members  of  which  are  conservative  in  the 
dimensions  of  their  apparatus ;  but  I  have  noticed  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  that  the  size  of  their  cameras  has  been 
dwindling.  The  usual  size  used  to  be  10  x  8  ;  when  the  wet  process 
went  out  and  gelatine  came  in,  the  weight  was  reduced  to  about 
28  lbs. ;  now  the  8-|  x  6^  has  taken  its  place,  and  a  hand  camera  often 
accompanies  the  older  instrument,  to  take  the  chief  place  after  a 
decent  interval. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  find  that  the  art  of  the  members 
increases  as  the  weight  of  their  tools  decreases.  There  are  only 
two  now  who  talk  apparatus  where  there  once  was  a  score,  and 
even  that  is  only  about  the  internal  machinery  of  hand  cameras. 
But  I  must  say  that,  when  a  camera  “  jams,”  the  interest  is  intense, 
and  all  the  coats  in  the  company  are  instantly  thrown  on  the  ground 
to  make  a  tent  for  half  the  unfortunate  owner’s  body,  so  that  he  mav 
rectify  the  machinery,  which,  like  the  assistant  secretary  I  intended 
to  have  mentioned  above,  but  will  try  not  to  forget  again,  would 
go  wrong  at  a  trying  time.  If  anybody  doubts  this  setting  up  of  a 
dark  room  of  garments,  I  can  confute  him,  for  I  have  all  the  incidents 
of  such  a  chain  of  events  duly  set  down  in  the  art  that  cannot  lie — 
although  I  am  always  trying  to  prove  that  the  latter  statement  is 
a  libel. 

Thousands  of  half-plate  negatives  and  snap-shots  are,  of  course, 
still  taken  annually  of  many  of  our  popular  castles,  abbeys,  churches, 
ruins, -and  other  objects  which  go  under  the  heading  of  places  of 
interest.  But  a  change  is  coming  over  our  amateurs.  I  visited, 
with  a  party  of  photographers,  in  early  summer,  one  of  our  most 
picturesque  mediaeval  towns,  with  church,  castle,  river,  all  complete. 
I  noticed  that  the  chief  attraction  was  the  river.  I  don’t  think  a 
single  plate  was  exposed  in  the  church,  one  of  the  finest  in  England, 
and  very  few  in  the  castle,  although  it  was  full  of  “objects.”  One 
member  of  the  party  found  the  top  of  the  keep  a  capital  place  for 
getting  clouds,  and  expended  his  plates  in  this  way,  although  there 
was  nothing  very  attractive  in  the  sky  at  the  time,  rather  than  on 
Norman  arches  and  mediaeval  architecture.  The  fact  is,  the  advanced 
amateur  has  at  last  discovered  that  it  is  no  longer  interesting  or 
profitable  to  take  photographs  of  places  of  which  he  requires  onB 
a  single  copy,  when  he  can  get  them  beautifully  executed  for  a 
single  sixpence  each,  or,  if  he  would  be  economical  as  well  as 
encourage  the  foreigner,  in  “German”  for  the  sum  of  one  penny. 
He  has  at  last  learnt  that  more  pictorial,  if  not  such  easy,  subjects 
are  better  worthy  of  his  camera ;  and  he  takes  more  interest  in 
looking  up  little  riverside  bits,  with  cattle,  sheep,  or  rustic  figures, 
and  gets  his  local  views  from  the  professional. 

I  said  just  now  “beautifully  executed”  local  views  could  be 
obtained.  That,  however,  depends  upon  whether  there  is  a  local 
photographer  in  the  town  who  takes,  perhaps,  more  than  a  business 
interest  in  his  work.  The  work  done  by  travelling  photographers 
for  large  firms  is  often  very  poor.  Printed  from  reproduced 
negatives  made  thin  for  the  purpose  of  quick  printing,  without 
regard  to  quality,  they  are  black  and  without  atmosphere,  and  not 
worth  even  the  small  sum  for  which  they  are  nearly  given  away. 

The  societies  are  getting  along  at  the  usual  jog-trot  pace, 
reiterating  the  usual  topics.  In  a  method,  in  the  scientific  part 
of  which  there  is  so  little  to  teach,  this  is  the  most  useful  thing 
they  can  do.  But  some,  and  perhaps  most,  of  the  suppliers  of 
papers,  rather  than  not  keep  on  supplying  papers,  write  on  subjects 
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that  are  only  very  remotely  cpnnected  with  our  art,  or,  worse  still, 
that  they  know  nothing  about.  Can  it  he  that  such  delightful 
subjects  as  developers,  emulsion-making,  ceramic  enamels,  and 
isochromatics  are  played  out,  and  process  work  only  left,  that  a 
representative  man  of  the  chemical-mixing  persuasion  must  write 
a  paper  on  art  for  the  purpose  of  saying  (not,  he  is  careful  to  say, 
on  behalf  of  the  Society  of  which  he  is  Assistant  Secretary,  though 
it  had  much  that  appearance)  to  art,  “  You’re  another,  and  ought 
never  to  have  been  written  about  at  all?'’  Now,  the  art  side  has 
no  jealousy  of  this  sort  of  the  scientific  side,  and  rejoices  to  see 
the  severely  scientific  nature  of  the  papers  now  being  read  at  the 
Royal.  How  Mr.  Child  Bayley  could  have  deserted  the  delights 
of  emulsion-making,  for  which  he  is  admirably  fitted,  if  a  little 
late,  for  the  thorny  paths  of  art,  a  subject  in  which  he  has  shown 
himself  inexperienced,  surprises  me.  It  is  as  if  I,  the  most  un- 
mathemafical  person  in  the  world,  insisted  on  reading  a  paper  on 
“  fluxions,"  and  demanding  its  publication  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  Not  that  I  think  emulsion-making  wanted  reiterating, 
for  it  is  better  done  for  us  by  the  manufacturers  than  Mr.  Child 
Bayley  can  tell  us  how  to  do  it.  But  we — the  art  side — never 
object  to  his  writing  about  it  as  often  as  he  likes.  I  must  say  this, 
any  how,  even  if  the  sky  falls,  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
could  not  have  spent  the  money  of  the  Society  half  so  well  as  in 
sending  its  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  late  Convention  to  learn  a 
little  art  before  he  took  to  writing  on  the  subject.  But  the  Royal 
always  misses  its  opportunities.  He  would  have  seen  a  little 
exhibition  there  consisting  entirely  of  pictorial  photographs,  from 
which  he  would  have  learnt  what  such  photographs  should  be,  and 
— what  would  have  been  of,  perhaps,  more  use  to  him — how  to  hang 
them.  This  he  would  have  learnt  from  a  local  society  too,  for  the 
Leeds  Committee  were  entirely  responsible  for  the  splendid  hanging. 
By  application  to  the  Committee,  he  might  also  have  secured  police 
protection  to  prevent  any  one  teaching  him  anything,  lie  might 
have  learned  from  the  pictures  alone,  for  he  is  of  the  second-hand 
opinion  that  art  cannot  be  taught;  that  all  art  can  be  better  learned 
by  merely  looking  at  good  photographs — how  does  he  know  when 
he  comes  to  a  good  one  ? — than  by  reading  about  art.  I  am  only  an 
artist,  but  I  cannot  see  how  anything  can  be  learned  by  merely 
looking  at  good  pictures  without  the  aid  of  some  written  or  spoken 
description  of  why  they  are  good,  or  some  preliminary  knowledge  of 
the  same  kind  got  from  talk  or  books.  This  kind  of  tasting  only 
tickles  the  palate,  it  doesn’t  feed.  I  should  as  soon  expect  a  scientific 
tyro  to  give  me  a  quantitive  and  qualitative  analysis  of  a  bottle  of 
physic  by  simply  holding  it  up  to  the  light.  H.  P.  Robinson. 

- * - 

COLLOMO-BEOMIDE  AND  TRANSPARENCIES  FOR 
PHOTOGRAVURE. 

[Royal  Photographic  Society.] 

In  order  to  produce  a  photogravure  plate  it  is  first  of  ail  necessary 
to  have  a  transparency  made  from  your  negative,  and  it  is  only  by 
taking  the  greatest  care  that  this  shall  be  perfect  for  its  purpose  that 
a  perfect  plate  can  be  secured. 

It  is  necessary  that  this  transparency  should  have  every  tone  of 
the  subject  clearly  defined,  and  with  as  wide  a  range  of  gradation  as 
possible.  It  must  start  in  the  highest  lights,  with  all  but  bare  glass 
in  every  case,  but  the  density  of  the  deepest  shadows  must  be  in 
accordance,  not  so  much  with  the  subject  as  the  nature  of  the  grain 
to  be  used  on  the  copper  plate. 

Roughly  you  may  put  it  in  this  way: — 

1.  Very  delicate  subjects  with  fine  detail  require  a  very  fine  even 
dust  grain  on  the  copper  plate,  and  a  very  delicate  transparency ;  all 
the  detail  must  be  there,  but  the  deepest  shadows  must  be  decidedly 
thin. 

2.  All  ordinary  subjects,  including  negatives  from  nature,  such  as 
would  print  well  6n  silver  paper. 

3.  Reproductions  of  paintings  with  heavy  masses  of  sbadoiv,  and 

very  large  plates,  such  as  require  a  coarse  grain  in  order  to1  avoid 
mwddine-s.  ' 

For  large  masses  of  shadow  and  heavy  subjects,  it  is  necessary  to 
get  very  much  wider  rai  ger  of.  tone  in  the  transparency,  because  one 
must  use  a  larger  dust  grain  on  the  plate,  and,  in  order  to  get  the 
requisite  pluck,  i  he  etching  solutions  must  act  longer  on  each. tone,  i  e., 
the  total  time  of  etching  must  be  very  much  longer.  Instead  of  au 


even-sEed  gram  ior  such  subject*,  J  prefer  to  use  a  mixed  bituim  u 
and  resin  grain.  First  lay  a  coarse  bitumen  grain,  rather  wide  apart 
on  the  plate,  and  affix  by  heat  in  the  usual  way,  then  lay  a  copious 
very  fine  resin  grain  over  the  bitumen,  and  heat  only  sufficient,  t«. 
firmly  affix  it  to  the  plate.  With  snch  a  grain  the  fine  particles  of 
resin  will  soon  be  undercut  in  the  deepest  shadows  by  the  etching 
solution,  leaving  the  bitumen  to  form  the  ink-holding  capacity  of  the 
plate,  but  the  resin  will  secure  delicate  half-tones  in  the  lighter  parts 
of  the  picture,  and  the  few  dots  of  white  in  between  caused  by  the 
bitumen  will  add  to  their  brilliancy. 

I  have  here,  and  will  pass  round,  two  transparencies.  One  is  a 
carbon  print,  such  as  would  yield  a  good  photogravure;  it  is  from  n 
negative  from  nature,  that  negative  being  of  such  density  that  r. 
will  give  all  the  gradations  and  density  required,  by  simply  printing 
in  autotype  tissue.  Where  your  negative  is  of  this  type  and  the 
required  size,  I  think  this  process  may  always  be  relitd  upon  to 
secure  the  finest  results. 

The  second  is  a  much  more  delicate  subject,  being  a  reproduction 
of  a  silver  point  drawing.  Such  a  subject  requires  a  very  fine  grain, 
preferably  white  resin,  and,  as  that  grain  is  very  easily  undercut  bv 
the  etching  solutions,  it  is  necessary  to  get  all  the  gradation  in  a 
very  much  closer  scale. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  method  of  securing  a  transparency  of  anv 
desired  kind  is  to  use  collodion  emulsion.  Gelatine  dry  plates  I  know 
will  do  very  well  for  many  subjects,  but  I  have  always  found  col¬ 
lodion  more  certain  and  less  difficult. 

For  the  emulsion  I  prefer  as  simple  a  formula  as  possible,  and, 
after  experimenting  with  many,  I  settled  on  an  unwashed  bromide 
emulsion  as  the  most  suitable.  The  emulsion  is  made  in  bulk,  using 
an  excess  of  bromide,  so  that  in  the  unwashed  state  it  is  very  in¬ 
sensitive  ;  by  using  it  in  this  form,  and  afterwards  washing  out  the 
excess  of  bromide,  you  may  coat  the  plate  in  a  good  light,  when  all 
defects  may  be  at  once  noted,  dust,  specks,  &c.,  and  then  take  the 
plate  into  a  safer  light,  whilst  washing  out  the  excess  of  bromide. 

With  such  a  plate  any  class  of  transparency  required  may  be 
obtained  with  ease,  bv  varying  the  exposure  and  length  of  develop¬ 
ment,  a  strong,  plucky  picture  from  a  very  thin  negative,  or  vice 
versa.  I  find  it  best  with  line  subjects  to  get  only  a  very  faint  image 
with  the  development  and  secure  the  requisite  density  by  after¬ 
intensification. 

To  prepare  10  ozs.  of  the  emulsion,  dissolve  250  grains  of  silver 
nitrate  in  a  test  tube,  with  2i  drachms  of  water,  and  add  2^  ozs.  of 
warm  alcohol  (’805),  weigh  out  50  grains  of  pyroxyline,  and  place  in 
a  12  oz.  amber  glass  bottle,  add  the  silver  solution  and  5  ozs.  of 
ether  (-725)  to  dissolve  the  cotton. 

In  ozs.  of  alcohol  dissolve  200  grains  of  zinc  bromide,  take  the 
solutions  into  the  dark  room,  and  gradually  add  the  bromide  to  the 
collodion,  shaking  well  between  each  addition. 

For  development  T  have  always  used  the  formula  for  pvro  and 
ammonia  given  by  Mr.  Brooks  : — 

No.  1. 

Saturated  solution  of  carbonate  ammonia  . .  4  ozs. 


Potassium  bromide .  4  drachms. 

Water  to  .  20  ozs. 

No.  2. 

Pyrogallic  acid .  6  drachms. 

Alcohol .  4  ozs. 


For  a  half-plate  take  i  oz.  of  No.  1  and  6  to  12  minims  of  No.  2, 
according  to  the  class  of  transparency  required. 

Either  hypo  or  cyanide  may  be  used  for  fixing,  but,  if  the  negative 
is  to  be  intensified,  I  prefer  cyanide,  as  the  film  can  be  washed  in  a 
shorter  time ;  I  never  use  a  substratum,  but  only  an  edging  of  rubber 
solution;  dishes  are  not  necessary,  and  any  size  plate  may  be  coated 
with  ease  without  the  uncertainty  of  using  a  different  batch  of 
emulsion,  as  you  would  probably  have  to  do  with  gelatine  plates. 
A  heavily  weighted  ston*  jar,  with  a  pad  fixed  in  the  mouth,  should 
stand  in  the  sink  to  support  the  plate  during  development,  &c. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  secure  the  necessary  density  of  half-tone 
subjects  by  development  or  acid  pyro  intensification,  but  for  line 
work  I  prefer  to  get  a  very  faint,  clear  image  with  the  developer, 
and  intensify  with  lead  ;  after  fixing,  wash  well,  and  flow  over  with 


Nitrate  of  lead .  2  ozs. 

Red  prussiate  potash  .  2  „ 

Water  to  . . .  20  „ 


Wash  well  under  the  tap,  and  flow  over  with  water  10  ozs.,  nitric 
acid  ^  drachm,  wash,  and  flow  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  wash,  and 
again  apply  the  acid.  The  very  fiuest  line  work  may  be  copied  iu 
this  manner  without  fear  of  the  lines  filling. 
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For  keeping  the  emulsion,  I  use  a  10  oz.  ordinary  wet-collodion 
pourer  with  cap,  kept  in  a  tin  with  loose-fitting  cover,  so  that  it  may 
be  easily  taken  off  with  one  hand  in  the  dark  room.  For  copying 
from  line  subjects  on  yellow  or  toned  papers,  add  a  few  drops  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  erythrosine  to  the  collodion,  and  use  a  faint 
yellow  screen. 

Extreme  contrast,  such  as  required  for  line  work,  can  be  much 
more  easily  obtained  with  an  unwashed  than  with  a  washed 
emulsion. 

For  line  work  in  photogravure  I  prefer  to  have  a  very  small 
amount  of  dust  grain  on  the  plate,  and,  if  the  drawing  contains 
brush  work  or  large  black  patches,  to  let  these  go  in  the  etching, 
and  recover  their  values  afterwards  by  re-etching.  If  you  attempt  to 
use  a  sufficiently  large  dust  grain  to  give  brilliant  deep_,  blacks,  the 
finest  lines  would  etch  broken  or  rotten. 

I  will  pass  round  an  example.  There  are  in  this  drawing-  a  great 
number  of  very  fine  lines,  together  with  solid  patches  of  black  :  these 
hue  lines,  if  etched  over  a  coarse  enough  grain  to  suit  the  black 
patches,  would  have  been  broken  up  into  dots,  but,  by  keeping  the 
grain  fine,  the  fine  lines  are  all  sweet  and  clean,  and  the  solid  blacks, 
which  were  undercut  in  the  etching,  have  been  recovered  by  after- 
biting, 

I  would  like  to  mention  a  wrinkle  in  connexion  with  line 
negatives.  One  sometimes  wishes  to  copy  a  print  on  coloured 
paper,  and  I  have  found  it  more  easy  to  bleach  out  the  colour  than 
to  attempt  to  make  a  good  line  negative  by  thejise  of  orthochromatic 
plates  and  a  yellow  screen. 

I  may  say,  the  only  difficultv  likely  to  he  met  with  in  making  the 
collodion  emulsion  is  with  the  pvroxyline ;  this  should  dissolve 
without  leaving  any  glutinous  particles.  The  best  way  is  to  try 
several  brands,  and,  when  you  get  a  suitable  one,  buy  a  quantity,  a 
little  sand  of  insoluble  matter  in  the  emulsion  will  not  matter,  but 
always  shun  a  cotton  which  give3  a  flossy  collodion. 

E.  Sanger  Shepherd. 


/  CE 


CELLULOSE  AND  ITS  DERIVATIVES. 


We  do  not  propose  on  this  occasion  to  do  more  than  demonstrate 
the  main  properties  of  the  solution,  and  of  the  new  forms  of 
structureless  cellulose  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

We  pass  on  to  the  third  group  of  soluble  and  plastic  compounds  of 
cellulose,  those  formed  by  the  reaction  of  the  OH  groups  of  cellulose 
with  negative  or  acid  and  radicals  ;  these  are  the  acid  ethers  or 
esters. 

Of  the  possible  esters  of  cellulose,  the  following  have  been  investi¬ 
gated  :  the  nitrates,  acetates,  benzoates,  and  sulphates. 

Whereas,  however,  the  first-named  take  a  prominent  place  in  the 
industrial  world,  the  three  latter  are  known  only  to  specialists.  We 
need  only  briefly  remind  our  audience  of  the  chief  uses  of  the  nitrates 
of  cellulose.  They  are  two,  and  in  strong  contrast  to  one  another. 
The  higher  nitrates  of  cellulose  are  the  basis  of  the  modern  high 
explosives,  the  so-called  smokeless  powders  and  the  like;  the  lower 
are  employed  as  the  basis  of  the  many  forms  of  transparent  and 
opaque  films  employed  in  photography,  of  celluloid,  xylonite,  and 
other  plastic  materials  of  this  group,  also  of  the  well-known  collodion 
which  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  early  days  of  photography, 
and  still  more  recently  as  the  basis  of  the  new  “  artificial  silk  ”  in¬ 
dustry.  Avoiding  the  details  of  their  applications,  we  may  say 
a  few  words  on  the  more  important  chemical  feature  of  these 
products. 

Cellulose  combines  with  nitric'acid  in  several  proportions.  Writing 
the  compound  as  C6H70.2  .  (OH)3,  each  of  the  OH  groups  may  be 
made  to  react  with  HN03  or  nitric  acid,  each  OH  becoming  in  suc¬ 
cession  0  .  NO,,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  weight  of  the  re¬ 
sulting  nitrate.  What  we  wish  to  point  out  is,  that  with  the  entrance 
of  these  highly  negative  or  acid  groups  the  physical  properties  of  the 
parent  molecule  are  not  profoundly  modified.  The  products  are 
soluble  in  various  liquids,  eg.,  ether-alcohol,  nitro- benzine,  nitro¬ 
glycerine,  which  are  without  action  on  cellulose,  but  the  properties 
of  the  compounds  in  solution  are  very  much  those  of  cellulose  itself 
as  seen  in  the  solutions  previously  described.  This  could  not  be 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  processes  of  spinning  and  preparing  the 
“  artificial  silk.”  What  .is  actually  spun  or  drawn  is  a  viscous  collo¬ 
dion,  the  ether-alcohol  solution  of  the  intermediate  nitrate.  The 
resulting  thread  after  elimination  of  the  solvent  is  therefore  the 
explosive  compound  or  nitrate.  But  the  nitric  groups  are  easily  re¬ 
moved  by  a  chemical  treatment.  The  yarn  is  treated  with  ammonium 
sulphide  for  this  purpose,  and  there  finally  results  a  thread  of  pure 

*  Concluded  from  page  488, 


cellulose,  with  very  slight  attendant  change  of  physical  properties, 
(See  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  June,  1896.)  The  celluiose  is  therefore 
taken  through  a  cycle  of  chemical  treatments  without  sensible  change 
in  properties,  in  order  to  take  advantage  (while  in  the  ntermediate 
stage  of  nitrate  and  in  this  form  soluble  in  suitable  solvents)  of  the 
plastic  and  structural  properties  which  are  evidently  those  of  the 
parent  molecule. 

The  acetates  stand  next  to  the  nitrates  in  order  of  technical 
interest.  They  are  not  easily  prepared  from  the  fibrous  celluloses, 
but  are  obtained  by  simple  reactions  from  the  cellulose  regenerated 
from  solutions  as  sulpho-carbonates.  These  reactions  are  "described 
in  a  paper  which  we  communicated  to  the  Chemical  Society  in  1895. 
(See  Journal,  p.  433.)  The  acetates  are  in  physical  properties  similar 
to  the  nitrates.  They  are,  however,  nou-explosive  and  withstand 
high  temperatures,  melting  above  200°  C.  to  a  clear  liquid.  They 
are  in  fact,  as  might  he  expected,  extremely  stable  compounds,  and 
in  many  respects,  therefore,  they  are  superior  to  the  nitrates  for  in¬ 
dustrial  uses.  We  are  taking  steps  to  have  them  manufactured  on 
the  industrial  scale,  and  hope  very  soon  to  be  able  to  offer  them  to 
photographers. 

It  would  be  interesting,  if  only  on  theoretical  grounds,  to  make 
comparative  trials  of  the  well-known,  bur,  now  relatively  obsolete, 
collodion  processes,  with  the  acetates  used  in  place  of  the  nitrates, 
j  If  any  expert  minded  to  undertake  such  investigations  will  commu¬ 
nicate  with  us,  we  shall  be  able  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
supplies  of  the  material.  We  shall  not  discuss  the  probable  uses  of 
these  new  products  in  detail,  but  content  ourselves  with  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  their  properties,  and  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
specialists. 

The  benzoates  again  are  compounds  easily  prepared  from  the  more 
reactive  celluloses  obtained  from  the  sulpho-carbonate  solutions 
They  have  been  even  less  investigated  than  the  acetates.  They  have 
the  same  general  properties,  arid  will,  no  doubt,  in  due  course  find 
their  application. 

These  compounds  will  be  found  more  fully  described  in  our  book 
on  Cellulose  (Longmans,  1895).  On  this  occasion  we  have  merely  to 
bring  them  together  in  a  certain  connexion,  i.e.,  with  the  view  cf 
making  photographers  acquainted  with  the  possibly  useful  forms  of 
cellulose  and  its  compounds.  The  annexed  table  sums  up  the  results 
of  this  discussion,  and  gives  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  these  various  pro¬ 
ducts  regarded,  from  the  present  practical  point  of  view,  as  methods 
of  bringing  cellulose  into  solution. 

Soluble  Compounds  of  Cellulose. 

A.  By  direct  treatment  with  solvents:  the  cellulose  in  solution  as 
a  species  of  double  salt:  the  solutions  are  aqueous. 

1.  Neutral.  Zinc  chloride. 

2.  Acid.  Zinc  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

3.  Basic.  Cuprammoaium.  compounds. 

B.  Compounds  previously  prepared  by  synthetical  reactions  with 
alcoholic  O II  groups. 

1.  Sodium  hydrate  and  carbon  bisulphide  Synthesis  of  sulpho- 
carbonate  in  two  stages.  Solutions  aqueous,  and  of  course 
alkaline. 

2.  Acid  esters  of  cellulose  :  compounds  of  “neutral”  properties. 

Nitrates.  Acetates.  Benzoates. 

Soluble  in  :  ether,  alcohol,  acetone,  chloroform,  glacial  acetic 
acid,  &c. 

We  now  return  for  a  few  moments,  in  conclusion,  to  general 
considerations. 

Cellulose,  as  the  colloid  medium  for  the  photo-sensitive  substance, 
has  of  late  years  given  place  largely  to  its  rival  g-datin-.  Geiatine  is 
a  substance  differing  radically  in  composition  and  constitution  from 
cellulose,  having,  however,  a  fairly  close  lvsemblanc.e  to  cellulose  in 
phvsieal  properties,  more  especially  in  aqueous  solution. 

If  we  are  to  have  positive  knowledge  of  the  actual  function  of  the 
“medium’’  in  the  photographic  system,  it  must  be  made  the  subject 
of  definite  scientific  investigation.  An  important  aid  to  investigation 
is  the  power  to  vary  at  will  the  several  factors  of  a  result.  In 
cellulose,  which  includes,  we  may  say,  a  number  of  natural  products 
of  different  constitution,  and  in  the  groups  of  derivatives  which  may 
be  formed  from  it,  we  have  a  substance  which  may  be  studied  under 
a  range  of  suitable  variations.  The  purpose  of  this  demonstration 
has  been  to  suggest  methods  of  manipulating  various  forms  of  the 
substance,  the  details  of  which  will  readily  oe  -ur  to  those  familiar 
with  the  technicalities  of  the  art.  Those  who  have  not  followed  us 
from  this  point  of  view  will,  we  hope,  at  least  have  got  some  fresh 
insight  into  a  very  attractive  province  of  the  chemistry  of  nature’s 
raw  materials.  Cross,  Beyan  and  Beadle. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORKERS  AT  WORK. 

X.  —  The  Autotype  Company  at  Eauing  Dean. 

The  Autotype  Company,  whose  reproductions  of  the  works,  both  of  old 
masters  and  of  modern  artists,  are  to  be  met  with  far  and  wide,  is  one  of 
the  few  photographic  firms  which  enjoy  a  reputation  both  inside  and  with¬ 
out  photographic  circles.  To  the  outsider  they  appeal  by  the  reproduc¬ 
tions  just  referred  to,  by  the  illustrations  of  coins,  medals,  &c.,  in  the 
British  and  other  museums,  and  as  proprietors  of  handsome  showrooms 
in  New  Oxford-street.  To  the  photographer,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
known  as  manufacturers  of  carbon  tissue  and  implements  for  carbon 
printing,  as  enlargers  and  printers  by  that  process,  and,  more  recently, 
as  makers  of  platinum  paper. 

The  history  of  the  firm,  whose  prosperity  seems  now  assured,  has  been 
a  chequered  one,  and  it  is  not  the  least  curious  circumstance  in  connexion 
with  its  career  that,  while  formed  originally  to  work  the  Swan  patent  for 
pigment  printing,  its  business  in  this  respect  has  enormously  increased, 
even  since  the  expiration  of  the  main  patent.  The  works  were  started  in 
1868,  at  Willesden,  in  premises  adjoining  the  house  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Edwards,  who  was  interested  in  the  Company  at  that  time;  three  months 
later  they  were  shifted  to  Brixton,  and,  after  fifteen  months  there,  a  re¬ 
move  was  made  to  the  present  site  at  Ealing  Dean,  where  they  have 
grown  steadily  and  continuously  to  their  present  size.  We  might  mention 
here  that  we  had  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Burton’s  guidance,  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  with  the  firm  since  its  commencement,  and  who  is  now  works 
technical  manager.  The  Gallery,  where  the  productions  of  the  Company 
are  on  sale,  in  like  manner  started  at  No.  5,  Haymarket,  Messrs.  Tooth’s; 
removed  thence  to  Rathbone-place,  where  a  disastrous  fire  occurred  ;  and 
was  transferred  finally  to  the  present  site,  at  No.  74,  New  Oxford-street. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Castle  Hill  Station,  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  the  Works  of  the  Company  are  to  be  found,  and  entering  them, 
we  are  first  conducted  to  see  the  manufacture  of  carbon  tissue  and  of 
transfer  paper.  The  gelatine,  which  enters  the  works  in  the  form  of  thin 
sheets,  is  first  soaked  in  water  and  melted  up,  and  is  then  transferred  to 
metal  churns  in  which  it  is  kept  in  continual  agitation  for  some  hours — 
a  process  designed  to  get  rid  of  a  certain  lumpiness  which  it  otherwise 
would  possess — after  which  churning  it  is  run  out  and  allowed  to  solidify 
in  large  masses  of  jelly. 

In  the  mean  while  the  pigment,  which  is  received  from  its  manufacturers 
ground  to  a  very  fine  state  of  subdivision,  is  being  once  more  ground  up 
in  a  paint  mill  with  a  small  portion  of  the  gelatine,  the  bulk  of  the  latter 
only  being  added  when  these  have  been  thoroughly  incorporated.  The 
jellies  so  made  are  mixed  in  the  necessary  proportions  to  secure  the 
result  aimed  at,  and  after  the  colour  has  |been  finally  tested  on  slips  of 
opal  glass,  a  pile  of  which  were  to  be  seen  here,  it  is  transferred  to  the 
coating  rooms.  Of  these  rooms  there  are  two,  and  a  description  of  one 
of  them  must  serve  for  both,  since  they  are  very  much  alike,  the  chief 
difference  being  that  sensitive  tissues,  i.e.  those  containing  the  bichromate, 
are  made  in  one  of  the  rooms  only,  and  not  in  either  indiscriminately, 
although  both  are  fitted  for  their  production,  if  necessary. 

The  coating  machine  is  a  gallows-like  erection,  carrying  a  roller  at  its 
upper  extremity.  The  paper  in  large  rolls  is  fitted  in  a  frame,  which 
carries  four  rolls,  and  the  end  of  the  first  length  is  led  round  rollers  till 
it  passes  round  under  one  at  about  three  feet  from  the  floor.  This  roller 
runs  in  a  trough  of  pigmented  or  plain  gelatine  (pigmented  for  the  tissue, 
plain  for  transfer  papers),  which  is  fed  upwards  by  a  form  of  cam  known 
as  a  snail,  so  that  at  the  lowest  part  of  its  course  the  paper  is  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  gelatine.  It  picks  up  a  coating  of  this  as  it 
travels  on,  and  is  led  straight  up,  over  the  roller  at  the  top  of  the 
machine  and  down  an  inclined  plane  on  the  other  side  on  to  a  long  table. 
This  table  carries  a  broad  web  of  canvas  down  its  entire  length,  on  the 
endle3s-belt  principle  although  the  web  itself  is  not  strictly  speaking 
endless,  and  the  web,  always  travelling  on  away  from  the  coating 
machine,  carries  on  its  surface  the  coated  paper.  As  soon  as  the  paper 
reaches  this  table  it  is  taken  in  hand  by  a  girl,  who  slips  a  bar  of  wood 
underneath  the  band  and  cuts  off  a  length  of  about  twelve  feet  six  inches, 
and  attaches  to  the  two  ends  of  this  length  strips  of  wood  by  means  of 
clips.  When  this  paper  has  travelled  down  the  table*  the  two  ends  of  the 
bar  engage  in  a  carrier,  and  another  girl,  pulling  a  cord,  raises  the  band 
in  the  form  of  a  loop  hanging  over  it  to  the  top  of  a  scaffold,  from  whence 
a  third  girl,  with  a  long  carrier,  like  a  magnified  broom,  picks  off  the  bar 
by  its  two  ends  and  conveys  it  and  the  band  of  tissue  hanging  over  it  to 
wooden  pegs  on  which  it  is  hung  to  dry.  This  takes  place  by  the  next 
day,  sometimes  sooner,  since  each  room  is  heated  by  steam  pipes  and  is 
provided  with  a  fan  for  ventilating  purposes.  The  motive  power  for  one 
of  the  coating  rooms  is  in  the  form  of  atwo-and-a-half  horse  Gardner  gas 


engine,  which  does  its  work  quietly  and  effectively.  The  res;  ol  the 
power  required  throughout  the  workB  is  furnished  by  a  pair  of  etturn 
engines,  the  boilers  for  which  also  supply  hot  water  for  printing 
purposes  and  the  steam  for  heating,  the  condensed  steam  providing  a 
constant  and  ample  allowance  of  distilled  water. 

The  length  of  time  taken  by  the  tissue  and  transfer  papers  in  drying 
matters  little  within  reasonable  limits,  except  in  the  case  of  the  sensitive 
tissue.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  becomes  very  important,  and  has  to 
be  dried  within  a  certain  time  to  be  satisfactory.  Sensitive  tissues  are 
coated  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  so  that  orders  received  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays  for  this  product  are  filled  by  that  made  the  day  before. 
The  coating  rooms  are  each  capable  of  containing  and  drying  upwards  of 
a  hundred  lengths  of  tissue.  The  water  supply  is  situated  in  a  tower 
attached  to  the  tissue-making  department,  and  is  contained  in  four  laipe 
tanks  for  the  regular  supply  of  cold  water,  one  still  bigger  as  a  reserve,, 
and  one  containing  hot  water. 

The  next  department  to  be  visited  by  us  was  that  in  which  negative¬ 
making  was  being  carried  on,  here  pictures  are  copied  and  enlarged 
negatives  made  for  the  subsequent  operations  of  carbon  printing,  photo¬ 
gravure,  collotype,  &c.  Outside  the  studio  where  much  of  this  work  is 
done,  stands  a  colossal  easel,  for  carrying  very  large  pictures  for  copying 
purposes.  This  Goliath  is  over  ten  feet  high  and  travels  along  two 
G.W.R.  rails  firmly  bedded  in  concrete.  To  secure  rigidity,  the  whole 
structure  is  of  the  most  substantial  nature.  Cameras,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  are  not  usually  employed,  the  room  in  which  the 
operator  works  acting  as  the  camera,  and  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  a 
negative  is  made  direct,  a  reversing  mirror  being  used  with  the  camera 
at  right  angles  to  the  picture  ;  the  smaller  negatives  made  in  the  studio 
are  made,  however,  in  a  camera. 

The  wet-collodion  process  is  extensively  employed  for  enlarging  and 
copying,  orthochromatic  dry  plates  being  used  when  rendered  necessary 
by  the  subject  being  in  colours.  The  collodion  used  is  made  by  the 
Company  with  pyroxyline,  which  is  also  of  their  manufacture,  and  many 
of  the  dry  plates  employed  are  of  their  make  also.  A  dark  room  for 
coating  wet  plates  contains  nothing  very  novel  as  a  rule,  but  the  Autotype 
Company's  was  rendered  interesting  by  the  fact  that  they  frequently  deal 
with  wet  plates  sixty-five  inches  in  length  by  thirty-six  in  breadth  !  To 
manipulate  these  huge  plates,  a  frame  is  used  having  a  handle  at  one 
corner  and  supported  in  its  centre  by  a  universal  joint.  Three  operators 
are  required;  one  pours  the  collodion  on  the  plate;  another,  holding  the 
frame  by  the  handle,  inclines  the  plate  until  it  is  covered,  and  then' 
pours  it  off  into  a  funnel  held  by  the  third.  The  plate  is  next  transferred 
to  a  bath  of  correspondingly  large  proportions  swinging  on  pivots.  This 
bath  is  of  the  well  pattern,  and,  being  fixed  vertically,  receives  twelve 
gallons  of  silver  solution  into  its  well,  after  which  the  plate  is  placed  in. 
it  erect,  supported  just  above  the  well  on  ebonite  pegs,  and  a  lid  en¬ 
closes  plate  and  solution  in  a  light-tight  and  dust-tight  box.  The  bath 
is  then  swung  down  into  a  horizontal  position,  when  the  liquid  flows 
over  the  plate,  and  in  this  position  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  it  is  once  more  brought  to  the  vertical  again, 
and  left  in  the  bath  for  some  time  to  drain.  Exposure  is  made  in  one  of 
the  rooms  devoted  to  the  operation,  development  being  carried  on  in  a 
special  dark  room,  and  intensification  in  another.  A  quart  of  developer 
is  found  to  be  sufficient  if  properly  applied,  and  the  very  large  plates  are 
fixed  and  washed  in  the  sink  in  wnich  they  were  developed,  the  washing, 
being  carried  out  by  a  rose  and  length  of  rubber  tubing.  “  As  we  can’t 
take  the  plate  to  the  water,”  says  Mr.  Burton,  “  we  bring  the  water  to 
the  plate.”  A  large  dipping  bath  is  used  for  fixing  smaller  plates  in, 
“smaller  plates  ”  at  Ealing  referring  to  such  sizes  as  36  x  28  and  under„ 

The  silver  baths,  where  so  much  wet-plate  work  is  carried  on,  need 
particular  attention,  and  we  found  them  occupying  several  carboys. 
Cotton-wool,  rinsed  first  with  alcohol,  then  with  tap  water,  and  finally 
with  distilled  water,  is  employed  for  filtering,  and  some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  wet-plate  work  done  can  be  got  from  the  fact  that,  as  we  were 
informed,  no  less  than  a  hundred  ounces  of  nitrate  are  used  per  month, 
in  this  one  department.  The  negatives  are  varnished  in  a  room  devoted, 
to  the  purpose,  being  heated  in  gas-heated  ovens  for  the  purpose.  In 
the  varnishing  room  too  we  found  a  large  gas-holder  containing  oxygen, 
for  the  limelight.  Daylight  is  much  preferred  at  Ealing  for  enlarging 
purposes,  but  occasionally  in  winter  time  it  cannot  be  got,  and  recourse 
is  had  to  the  limelight.  For  this  purpose  we  were  shown  a  twenty-two 
inch  condenser,  each  lens  of  which  weighs  three  quarters  of  a  hundred¬ 
weight,  an  instrument  capable  of  lighting  a  12  x  10  plate  easily.  Triplets, 
Grubbs,  and  Darlots  are  the  lenses  employed  for  enlarging,  and  copying, 
of  which  the  triplets  seem  to  be  the  favourites  ;  and  numerous  lenses  are= 
in  constant  use,  as  well  as  many  mirrors. 
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Carbon  printing  was  the  department  to  which  we  next  turned  our 
attention.  This  is  carried  on  in  a  large  building  divided  into  four  or 
live  rooms,  each  of  which  resembles  the  rest.  Each  room  contains  three 
or  four  large  tables  travelling  on  rails  by  means  of  flanged  wheels.  When 
these  tables  are  drawn  right  into  the  room,  they  are  in  a  subdued  light, 
which  is  kept  by  means  of  yellow  fabric  of  a  safe  character  for  filling  and 
emptying  the  frames.  The  tables,  when  loaded  with  frames,  are  pushed 
along  the  rails  until  they  are  just  outside  the  rooms,  they  are  then  under 
glass  for  printing  in  rainy  weather.  In  fine  weather  they  can  be  pushed 
still  further  out  until  right  out  of  doors.  Johnson’s  and  Burton’s 
actinometers  are  those  most  frequently  employed,  the  printing  frames 
having  plate-glass  fronts  and,  being  employed  for  carbon  work  only, 
backs  which  are  not  hinged.  The  large  negatives  already  referred  to  are 
printed  in  a  frame  capable  of  carrying  a  negative  68  x  43  inches,  faced 
up  with  plate  glass  half  an  inch  thick.  This  frame  is  mounted  on  a 
truck  of  its  own,  and  swings  on  pivots  for  convenience  in  getting  to  its 
back.  The  tissue  in  actual  use  in  the  printing  rooms  is  kept  in  a  series 
of  bins,  and  is  cut  up  by  means  of  a  very  blunt  knife  on  a  sheet  of  thick 
zinc. 

When  printed,  the  tissue  is  taken  to  the  developing  room,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  works.  Along  the  sides  and  ends  of  this  room 
are  large  sinks,  eighteen  in  number,  some  of  which  are  over  six  feet 
long  by  three  or  four  wide.  Here  the  prints  are  mounted,  developed, 
alumed,  washed,  and  dried  in  a  manner  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers. 
For  convenience  in  developing  the  prints  in  the  large  sinks  boards  are 
sometimes  used,  which  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  carry  the 
print,  the  water  is  then  taken  up  in  a  sponge  and  squeezed  over  the  print 
to  develop  it.  For  double  transfer  Sawyer’s  flexible  support  is  employed 
usually,  but  we  saw  some  double  transfer  prints  having  a  very  pleasant 
matt  surface,  due  to  the  employment,  as  a  temporary  support,  of  a  sheet 
of  matt  opal  glass  coated  first  with  wax. 

From  the  carbon  -  printing  department  we  go  into  the  “  House,”  a 
private  house,  once  the  residence  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  but  now  absorbed  into, 
and  fully  occupied  by,  the  works.  In  one  part  we  find  photogravure 
being  carried  on,  Messrs.  A.  E.  Smith  &  Handford,  winners  in  the  recent 
photogravure  competition  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  being  busily  engaged 
here.  Carbon  transparencies  are,  of  course,  employed,  and,  to  relieve  the 
main  works,  a  building  is  now  being  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  trans¬ 
parency-making  only.  In  this  building,  as  well  as  the  photogravure 
department,  we  find  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates  being  carried  on,  as 
well  as  of  platinum  paper.  This  is  the  most  recent  enterprise  of  the 
Autotype  Company,  and  is  progressing  healthily.  We  saw  a  number  of 
specimens  on  papers  of  various  degrees  of  roughness,  from  some  thick 
Hives,  with  a  beautiful  ivory-like  surface,  down  to  a  very  coarse  Creswick, 
both  in  black  and  in  sepia  tints.  Space  forbids  us  from  giving  to  these 
departments  the  attention  they  deserve.  For  the  same  reason  we  cannot 
do  more  than  refer  to  the  collotype  department,  a  very  old-established 
portion  of  the  works,  collotype  having  been  done  here  since  1870.  There 
is  much  also  to  interest  the  spectator  in  the  many  minor  operations 
which  are  carried  on  in  the  Ealing  works.  The  enamelling  of  paper,  the 
manufacture  of  pvroxyline,  the  rolling  of  prints  and  papers  for  collotype, 
nod  many  other  matters  attract  attention  in  walking  through  the  works, 
but  can  only  be  alluded  to  here. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remark  that  the  works  are  compact  and  well 
built.  Their  numerous  departments  are,  doubtless,  arranged  with  a 
view  to  business  convenience  and  the  due  sequence  of  operations,  but  at 
a  cursory  view  are  quite  bewildering  in  their  number  and  connexions 
with  one  another,  and  everything  shows  signs  of  a  large  business  being 
done,  and  that  of  a  good  class.  The  situation  for  this  purpose  is  an 
excellent  one,  plenty  of  light  and  of  fresh  air,  and  a  good  supply  of  water 
being  available.  The  Autotype  Company  has  taken  its  place  as  one  of 
the  great  enterprises  of  photography. 
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In  this  week’s  Journal  you  ask  any  of  your  readers  who  know,  to  give 
a  querist  information  as  to  the  above.  As  an  amateur,  I  have  done  a 
little  that  way.  The  size  of  an  image  of  the  moon  in  any  telescope  is., 
according  to  M.  Flammarion,  one  hundredth  part  of  its  focal  length. 
In  a  telescope  of  forty-eight  inches’  focus,  such  as  your  inquirer  possesses, 
the  image  of  the  moon  at  the  principal  focus  would  be  barely  five-tenths 
of  an  inch.  As  a  sixpence  is  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  you 
can  easily  see  how  small  the  image  would  be.  As  regards  the  amount  of 
light,  a  telescope  of  forty-eight  inches’  focus  and  four  inches  diameter 
would  give  a  practically  instantaneous  picture  of  the  moon.  My  own 
instrument  is  an  eight-and-a-half-inch  silver-on-glass  reflector  of  seventy- 
seven  inches  focus,  with  the  flat  silvered,  but  with  the  large  mirror  un¬ 
silvered,  that  is,  only  plain  glass,  I  get  an  instantaneous  picture  of  the 


moon  nearly  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  I  have  enlarged  some 
of  these  up  to  one  and  a  half  inches,  and  they  show  a  good  many  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  moon  very  well. 

Dr.  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  has  shown  that  plain  glass  only  reflects  five 
per  cent,  of  the  light  falling  upon  it,  while  a  recent  experimenter  has 
made  it  only  three  per  cent.  The  proportion  betwixt  a  four-inch  and 
an  eight-and-a-half-inch  is  as  sixteen  to  sixty-eight;  but,  to  get  the 
effective  intensity  of  light  affecting  the  plate  in  the  two  cases  men¬ 
tioned,  we  must  divide  sixty-eight  by  twenty,  thus  reducing  the  effec¬ 
tive  aperture  of  my  reflector  numbers  to  a  glass  equivalent  to  one 
3-4  inches  in  diameter.  I  used  no  shutter.  I  just  placed  my  cap 
between  the  flat  and  the  eyepiece  mount  and  took  it  away,  and  replaced 
it  again  as  rapidly  as  I  could.  Of  course,  your  inquirer  may  get  much 
larger  pictures  of  the  moon  if  he  uses  a  properly  corrected  negative  lens 
in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate.  In  my  own  case,  I  have  a  Zeiss  negative 
lens  of  three  inches’  negative  focus,  such  as  Zeiss  make  for  tele-photo¬ 
graphy  ;  but,  owing  to  the  moon  being  unsuitably  placed  during  the 
summer  as  regards  my  window,  I  have  been  unable  as  yet  to  use  it. 
With  such  a  negative  lens  I  shall  be  able  to  get  the  image  of  the 
moon  at  least  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  Of  course,  the  size 
of  the  image  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  camera  used. 

There  is  another  point :  your  inquirer  would  require  his  instrument, 
being  a  refractor,  first  of  all,  to  find  its  actinic  focus.  This  he  can  do 
by  placing  a  plate  in  the  attached  camera,  keeping  the  telescope  fixed, 
and  allowing  a  star  to  make  a  trail  across  the  plate.  He  should  do  this 
with  different  lengths  of  his  draw  tube.  On  development,  the  plate  will 
at  once  show  which  is  sharpest.  The  plates  I  used  were  not  rapid  ones, 
but  ordinary.  Wega. 

- - — ♦ - 

“PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS  ”(?)  — A  CHALLENGE. 

Last  week  we  had  a  reference  to  the  alleged  discovery  by  Mr.  Bennetto, 
of  Newquay,  of  a  method  of  taking  photographs  in  the  colours  of  nature. 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Newquay  Visitors’  Notes]oi  July  31,  con¬ 
taining  the  following  communication  from  Mr.  G.  G.  Bullmore,  cf 
Newquay  : — 

A  friend  of  mine  has  read  your  article,  “  A  grand  discovery  by  a 
Newquay  photographer  ”  in  your  last  week’s  issue,  in  which  you  state  : 
“  After  seven  years  of  patient  investigation,  our  townsman,  Mr.  Wallace 
Bennetto,  has  attained  what  at  one  time  appeared  to  be  an  unrealisable 
dream,  viz.,  photography  in  colours  of  nature  by  purely  photographic 
means.”  This  friend  is  like  Thomas  of  old — faithless  and  unbelieving,” 
but  also,  like  the  said  Thomas,  is  open  to  conviction.  He  has,  therefore , 
placed  in  my  hands  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas,  which  he  offers,  through 
me,  to  devote  to  the  furnishing  of  a  ward  in  the  new  Isolation  Hospital, 
if  you  will  produce,  within  the  space  of  one  month,  such  photographs  as 
you  describe,  viz.,  “  Of  the  cliffs  against  the  electric  blue  of  the  sea, 
varied  by  sea  pinks  in  full  bloom  ;  or  a  sunrise  and  sunset,”  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  that,  should  you  fail  to  do,  so  you  will  pay  the  sum  of  201.  to  a 
similar  object,  and  present  a  bound  volume  of  the  Newquay  Visitors’  Notes 
and  Directory,  containing  a  copy  of  last  week’s  issue,  to  the  British 
Museum. 

You  have  stated  that  “several  leading  scientists  and  distinguished 
persons  have  seen  the  results  and  have  declared  them  marvellous.”  It 
may  shorten  the  issue  if  you  will  give  their  names,  but,  if  I  should  not  be 
satisfied  that  they  are  qualified  to  give  an  expert  opinion,  I  am  willing  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Editor  of  Tee  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy. 

Personally,  I  am  anxious  that  some  public  institution  may  be  thus 
benefited,  and  I  presume,  on  again  reading  your  article,  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  offer  through  your  columns  in  the  current 
issue.  Of  course,  before  the  matter  is  proceeded  with,  the  two  amounts 
must  be  deposited  with  some  disinterested  person  to  be  mutually  agreed 
upon. 

Our  contemporary  states  that  an  announcement  concerning  Mr. 
Bullmore’s  offer  will  probably  appear  in  its  next  issue  (August  7). 


IMPRESSIONISM  AND  REALISM:  THEIR  SCOPE  AND  LIMITS 
IN  PHOTOGRAPHY.  * 

Realism. 

Having  endeavoured  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  im¬ 
pressionism,  I  will  proceed  to  define  realism.  This  will  not  be  so  difficult, 
because  the  term  is  narrower  in  its  scope,  and  by  its  nature  more  readily 
admits  of  exact  definition. 

Dr.  Emerson  defines  realism  as  “  the  sharp  photograph — wherein 
sentiment,  illusion,  and  decoration  are  disregarded ;  merely  a  register  of 
bald  facts  mathematically  true.”  In  another  place  he  adds:  “For 
example,  the  realist,  if  painting  a  tree  a  hundred  yards  off,  would  not 
strive  to  render  the  tree  as  it  looks  to  him  from  where  he  is  sitting,  but 
he  would  probably  gather  leaves  of  the  tree  and  place  them  before  him, 
and  paint  them  as  they  looked  within  twelve  inches  of  his  eyes,  and,  as 
*  Concluded  from  page  460. 
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the  modern  pie-Raphaelites  did,  lie  might  even  imitate  the  local  colour 
of  things  themselves.”  Another  definition,  by  the  Eev.  F.  C.  Lambert, 
runs  :  “  The  Realists  aim  at  a  faithful  presentation  of  nature  as  opposed 
to  expression  of  abstract  ideas.  Perhaps  the  Dutch  School  carried  this 
method  out  most  thoroughly,  and  painted  a  cat  or  a  fiddle,”  as  Reynolds 
said,  “  so  that  you  could  take  it  up.”  This  slavish  imitation  of  the 
Dutch  painters  was  their  chief  trait.  They  copied  objects  exactly  as  they 
appeared  in  every  respect.  There  is  a  curious  example  of  this  in  a 
portrait  of  a  gentleman  in  the  National  Gallery.  We  see  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  without  his  hat,  the  lower  part  of  his  face  ruddy  from 
exposure  to  the  air  and  sun  ;  his  forehead,  having  been  shaded  by  his 
hat,  is  white,  with  the  exception  of  one  red  band  caused  by  the  pressure 
of  liis  head  gear  against  the  skin.  To  depict  such  a  mark  is  the  essence 
of  realism,  the  realism  of  accidents.  As  F.  C.  Robinson  remarks, 
“  There  is  the  Mr.  Bounderby  of  photography,  who  must  have  facts,  and 
nothing  but  facts.”  Near  to  this  portrait  of  a  gentleman  hangs  a  land¬ 
scape  with  figures,  which  carries  out  the  “facts  and  nothing  but,  facts” 
ideal ;  in  this  picture  every  leaf  in  a  tree  is  accurately  reproduced,  and 
we  marvel  at  the  patience  and  industry  of  the  artist  who  could  paint 
objects  with  this  microscopic  care.  This  is  the  realism  of  essentials. 
Ruskin  also  classes  the  pre-Raphaelites  with  the  realists.  He  says  their 
aim  was  “  to  paint  things  as  they  probably  did  look  and  happen,  and 
not  as,  by  rules  of  art  developed  under  Raphael,  they  might  he  supposed 
gracefully,  deliciously,  or  sublimely  to  have  happened.”  To  sum  up, 
realism  may  be  pithily  described  as  “  fidelity  to  nature  or  to  real  life ; 
representation  without  idealisation,  and  making  no  appeal  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  adherence  to  the  actual  fact.” 

From  a  study  of  these  attempts  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  ideas  we 
attach  to  the  terms  “realism”  and  “impressionism,”  it  will  be  readily  seen 
each  stands  for  a  distinct  phase  of  art;  and,  furthermore,  that  they  are 
contradictory.  Each  is  possible  only  by  the  suppression  of  the  other. 
Impressionism  gains  its  effects  by  the  neglect  of  form,  colour,  light  and 
shade,  striving  to  give  the  motion  or  vitality  of  the  subject ;  realism 
depends  solely  on  form,  colour,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  on  light  and  shade, 
leaving  aside  all  attempts  to  impress  the  spectator  with  the  idea  of 
motion.  It  is  at  once  perceived  to  be  ridiculous  to  show  every  hair  on  a 
running  dog,  every  feather  on  a  flying  bird,  or  every  fibre  of  a  flower 
bending  with  the  wind,  and  such  motion  cannot  be  depicted  on  canvas, 
but  only  suggested  to  the  imagination  by  an  impression.  This  opposition 
between  realism  and  impressionism  will  be  still  more  marked  in  discussing 
their  scope  and  limits  in  photography. 

Impressionism  :  Scope. 

The  scope  of  impressionism  in  photography  is  very  contracted,  mainly 
due  to  the  chief  purpose  it  seeks  to  carry  out,  that  of  representing  motion 
— a  thing  less  possible  in  the  photograph  than  the  painting.  The 
photographic  impressionist,  to  practise  his  method,  must  suggest 
motion  by  want  of  sharpness  or  “  fuzziness,”  as  the  painter  does  by 
indefimteness  of  outline,  weakness  of  form,  and  obscured  detail  ;  but, 
in  the  photograph,  the  limit  of  such  a  process  is  quickly  reached  in  the 
destruction  of  the  structure  of  the  image  which  takes  place.  The 
painter,  however,  can  go  much  beyond  the  photographer,  and  retain  his 
form  amidst  a  very  indefinite  outline.  Thus,  compelled  by  this  necessity, 
we  see  that  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  work  of  photographic  im¬ 
pressionists  is  the  disregard  of  sharpness,  and,  as  in  the  paintings,  every 
phase  is  subjected  to  the  general  effect,  the  result  being  that  it  throws 
out  the  immaterial  or  imaginative  qualities  of  the  work  at  the  expense  of 
the  material  and  actual.  The  soul,  or  want  of  soul,  is  laid  bare.  A 
photographer  can  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  take  advantage  of  impres¬ 
sionist  treatment  to  animate  his  works  with  the  quality  of  life  and 
movement. 

Another  power  which  impressionism  gives  to  the  photographer  is  that 
of  suppressing  some  portions  of  his  pictures  and  giving  prominence  to  a 
few  beautiful  and  striking  features.  In  this  connexion  I  will  quote 
Edward  Dunmore,  who  has  pointed  this  out  very  clearly.  He  says  : 
“  Sometimes  a  fuzzy,  out-of-focus  picture  possesses  very  many  art 
qualities,  and  has  very  great  charms  for  a  true  artist,  whether  he  is 
a  photographer  or  not ;  but  the  charm  does  not  lie  in  the  fuzziness,  but 
in  certain  leading  beautiful  lines,  which  are  emphasised  by  all  minor  or 
less  important  ones  being  suppressed  or  indistinct.”  In  technical 
language,  this  is  the  quality  of  broadness,  that  simple  and  wide  treat¬ 
ment  of  light  and  shade,  which  is  wanting  in  so  many  photographs.  Spot¬ 
tiness  of  light  and  shade  is  a  standing  defect  of  camera  pictures,  and 
impressionism  certainly  supplies  the  remedy  to  cure  this  ill. 

A  third  lesson  we  may  learn  from  impressionism ;  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  not  only  to  photographers  but  to  artists  generally,  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  relative  values  of  tones.  This  should  be  carefully 


examined  by  all  photographers,  and  the  workH  of  impressionists  studit  - 
diligently.  This  doctrine  is  in  no  way  necessarily  confined  to  iuiprt- 
sionism,  but  can  be  applied  independently  to  any  method  of  pictorial  art 
In  general,  partly  inherent  in  defects  in  the  chemical  process,  and  partly 
through  lack  of  knowledge,  the  photograph  wants  harmony  of  tone  with 
nature.  This  failure  to  yield  a  pleasing  and  natural  gradation  of  tom- 
can  be  seen  in  many  of  the  reproductions  from  the  National  Gallery 
paintings.  They  entirely  failed  to  give  the  values  of  light  and  shade  and 
atmosphere  of  the  originals.  Take,  for  example,  Rembrandt's  pi 
of  himself;  the  original  is  a  marvellous  rendering  of  light  and  ihftdl 
and  yet  in  the  reproductions,  although  good  copies  photographically,  it 
comes  out  harsh  and  crude.  This  may,  of  course,  be  due  to  the  colour 
scheme  of  the  original ;  but,  whatever  the  cause,  the  reproduction  canno: 
for  one  moment  be  compared  with  the  painting  As  a  rule,  photo 
graphs  are  too  dark  in  the  shadows,  and  too  light  in  the  half-tones  - 
hence  a  gap  in  gradation  occurs.  This  being  a  general  fault,  it  would 
be  far  better  to  work  within  a  narrower  range  of  tones,  instead  of 
from  black  to  white.  In  all  sunlit  photographs  the  shadows  are 
too  black,  and  altogether  too  intense  as  an  impression  received 
from  nature ;  these  shadows,  being  so  deep,  throw  out  of  harmony 
the  remainder  of  the  subject.  How  can  this  be  remedied  ?  It 
will  always  remain  a  standing  difficulty ;  for,  if  we  expose  for  the 
shadows,  in  the  mean  time  the  lighter  tones  have  lost  their  proper 
relative  value ;  therefore  with  such  a  subject  we  may  over,  under, 
or  correctly  expose,  each  time  obtaining  a  different  tone  value,  and 
each  time  a  false  value  to  nature.  An  idea  has  occurred  to  me,  in. 
looking  over  some  portraits  of  ladies’  wearing  veils,  which  might  be 
utilised  to  lessen  this  heaviness.  I  notice  in  these  prints  that, 
where  the  veil  covers  the  hair,  there  the  shadows  are  much  more 
harmonious.  Now,  it  would  be  possible,  by  using  a  gauze  curtain 
in  a  particular  position,  to  break  up  the  shadows  throughout  a  photo 
graph  by  a  similar  method,  and  yet  show  no  grain.  Such  a  process  is 
daily  used  for  obtaining  a  decided  grain  for  photo-mechanical  work,  but 
I  have  never  seen  it  suggested  for  the  above  purpose.  It  would  be  worth 
trying  to  lighten  heavy  shadows. 

The  foregoing  three  points  indicate  the  leading  merits  of  impressionism 
and  all  are  especially  difficult  to  practice  in  photography. 

Limits. 

The  limitations  of  impressionism  in  application  to  photography  may¬ 
be  shortly  stated  as  want  of  form,  detail,  reality,  mind,  and  by  its  being 
tied  to  nature. 

The  great  artistic  defect  of  photography  is  its  want  of  colour,  hence  it 
must  gain  its  results  either  by  form  or  light  and  shade.  The  impressionist 
takes  away,  or  rather  subordinates,  form,  colour,  and  light  and  shade  to 
motion,  so  that  the  photographic  impressionist,  without  colour,  is  left 
with  form,  light  and  shade,  and  motion  in  which  to  express  himself- 
Bufc  form  tends  to  vanish  in  motion  ;  thus  ultimately  he  is  driven  to  the- 
single  power  of  light  and  shade  in  which  to  obtain  his  effects.  And  this,, 
as  I  have  shown  above,  is  a  false  and  often  untruthful  means  of  expres 
sion  by  photographic  processes.  Thus  the  photographic  impressionist, 
without  colour,  deliberately  sacrifices  form,  the  next  strong  jiower  of 
delineating  objects;  he  therefore  weakens  his  power  of  representing 
inanimate  objects  in  which  form  predominates.  A  house  to  be  truthfully 
depicted  does  not  want  the  attribute  of  life  which  is  the  main  end  of  the 
impressionist  to  create,  though  such  a  treatment  will  undoubtedly  suit 
clouds,  trees,  or  animals,  which  are  in  the  same  picture.  The  house,  in 
losing  its  correctness  of  form  and  the  clearness  of  detail,  becomes 
shadowy,  unsubstantial,  and  weak.  This  will  be  found  to  be  the  character 
of  the  houses  in  Walker’s  picture  ;  they  are  not  real  houses,  but  ghost?- 
The  loss  of  form  and  detail  in  things  which  are  by  nature  solid  and  real,, 
means  a  want  of  reality.  Thus  the  impressionist,  whilst  gaining  the 
reality  of  trees  and  flowers,  loses  the  reality  of  solid  things.  This  vague¬ 
ness  of  solid  objects  creates  a  feeling  of  want  of  mind,  for  it  is  only  by 
the  exercise  of  reason  and  our  mental  powers  that  we  can  conceive  of 
solids  at  all.  Solids  do  not  impress  us  at  a  glance,  but  rather  by  ana¬ 
lysing  the  form  and  carefully  noting  the  detail ;  it  is  a  process  of  judgment 
combined  with  simple  perception,  and  takes  time;  hence,  to  give  an  idea 
of  solidness,  the  picture  must  also  be  built  up  bit  by  bit  in  the  observer’s 
mind,  and  not  impressed  in  a  flash.  Lastly,  this  want  of  mind  is  mainly 
the  outcome  of  the  contracted  sphere  of  nature  in  which  the  impressionist- 
is  content  to  work.  Robinson  noticed  the  narrowness  of  the  impres¬ 
sionist’s  interpretation  of  the  term  “nature,”  it  practically  excludes  man  and-, 
his  emotions.  This  deficiency  of  impressionism  was  noticed  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Velasquez  ;  a  writer  of  that  period  observes  :  “  The  naturalist 
is  a  mere  reader,  who  cannot  think  beyond  what  he  finds  in  the  book  (of 
nature).”  On  the  other  hand,  the  true  artist  is  a  thinker,  a  dialectician  ^ 
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who  argues,  demonstrates,  disproves  and  concludes  with  his  pencil. 
When  impressionism  goes  beyond  its  own  conception  of  what  constitutes 
nature,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  other  pictorial  methods  ;  this  I  can 
better  illustrate  under  the  scope  of  realism. 

Realism  :  Scope. 

Realism  is  of  much  greater  value  to  the  photographer  than  impres¬ 
sionism,  because  it  upholds  the  supremacy  of  form  and  definition.  The 
photographer  should  never  release  his  grip  of  form  and  detail,  for  they 
are  the  richest  and  most  fruitful  art  sources  under  which  he  can  work. 
Form  combined  with  light  and  shade  is  the  proper  sphere  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher,  and,  if  he  work  with  the  spirit  of  an  artist,  he  will  produce 
pictures  having  a  just  claim  to  be  regarded  as  fine  art.  Under  realism  it 
is  possible  to  express  more  of  the  attributes  of  nature  than  under  any 
•other  artistic  method.  The  impressionist  can  only  gain  his  end  by 
sacrificing  some  of  the  advantages  of  realism  that  he  might  use.  In  a 
realistic  work  we  gain  what  we  lose  in  an  impressionistic,  that  is,  form, 
detail,  reality,  and,  as  a  consequence,  an  evidence  of  mind  and  a  fuller, 
richer,  and  more  interesting  picture  of  nature.  The  scope  of  realistic 
photography  is  wider  than  any  other  manner,  its  limits  are  consequently 
'fewer;  in  addition,  it  is  not  confined  to  palpitating  nature,  but  can  roam 
•at  will  through  every  field  of  art.  There  is  one  sphere  totally  ignored  by 
•  the  impressionist,  thus  admitting  that  it  is  without  the  bounds  of  hi3 
art,  yet  which  comes  well  within  the  range  of  realism,  I  refer  to  the 
picture  with  a  story  to  tell ;  such  a  thing  is  almost  impossible  to  the 
former,  hence  his  disdain,  but  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  latter. 
Thus  every  picture  with  a  story  to  tell  is  painted  realistically.  Take  for 
instance.  Choosing  the  Wedding-gown  by  Mulready.  What  could 
the  impressionist  make  of  such  a  subject?  The  very  question  reveals 
the  limitations  of  impressionism  ;  human  emotions  are  beyond  its  sphere, 
they  partake  too  much  of  the  internal  above  the  external.  That  is  to 
-say,  in  such  a  picture,  the  subjects  must  be  drawn  as  “  real  persons  in 
;a  solid  world — not  of  personifications  in  a  vaporescent  one,”  and  painted 
after  the  fashion  of  the  realist,  who  works  from  the  cause  to  the  effect, 
and  does  not  let  the  effect  reveal,  and  perhaps  bide,  the  cause.  Subject 
pictures  are  very  complex,  the  mind  must  first  analyse  them,  and  then 
put  them  together  again  before  they  become  intelligible.  Hence,  in 
building  them  up,  the  mind  experiences  the  emotions  which  the  various 
parts  of  the  painting  express,  and  a  direct  appeal  is  made,  not  only  to 
4he  eye,  but  also  to  the  mind.  Now,  it  is  not  possible  to  project  ourselves 
in  this  manner  into  an  impressionist  work;  tbeir  unity  prevents  it,  and 
they  give  the  mind  no  support.  The  Harbour  of  Refuge  certainly 
arouses  the  emotions  of  the  spectator,  I  have  tried  to  ascertain  from 
whence  this  arises,  but  am  still  in  doubt.  It  is  not  the  subject  of  the 
picture,  but  probably  the  association  in  the  mind  of  the  declining  sun 
and  the  declining  days  of  the  aged ;  perhaps  it  is  caused  solely  by  the 
reproduction  of  sunset,  in  any  case  it  is  the  eye,  and  not  the  mind,  which 
is  chiefly  addressed. 

Impressionism  appeals  mostly  to  the  eye ;  realism,  bringing  in  more 
thought,  acts  more  upon  the  mind,  and  in  so  doing,  establishes  its 
superiority ;  realism  is  thus  a  richer  art  and  can  express  more  of  the 
beautiful  than  impressionism.  As  Sir  J.  Reynolds  remarks:  “It  is  not 
the  eye,  it  is  the  mind  which  the  painter  of  genius  desires  to  address. 
Realism,  we  may  therefore  conclude,  is  the  larger  art,  it  is  more  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  photography,  and  better  adapted  to  bring  out  the  special 
■qualities  of  the  camera  products  ;  hence  photographers  should  use  it  the 
more  largely,  remembering  that  its  merits  are  form,  detail,  reality,  mind, 
and  a  wider  scope.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  impres¬ 
sionism  can  be  successfully  used  upon  such  subjects  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  and  cannot  be  surpassed  to  give  simplicity  and  broadness  of 
effect. 

Limits. 

The  faults  of  realism  are  that  it  tends  towards  woodenness,  want  of 
vitality,  to  vulgarity  and  the  ugly,  to  place  detail  before  form,  and  to  dis¬ 
regard  tone  values. 

It  is  obvious,  that  any  method  which  gives  minor  detail  equal  promi¬ 
nence  with  the  larger  masses  must  be  wrong,  photography  is  very  liable 
-to  this  mistake.  Reynolds  pointed  this  error  out  in  his  lectures ;  he  says : 
4‘  Even  in  portraits,  the  grace,  and,”  we  may  add,  “  the  likeness,  consists 
more  in  taking  the  general  air  than  in  observing  the  exact  similitude  of 
every  feature.”  This  precept  he  practised  in  his  works.  The  Dutch,  on 
the  contrary,  copied  every  line  and  every  fault  in  their  sitters ;  their 
portraits  are  the  more  truthful,  but  Sir  Joshua’s  are  the  more  beautiful. 

This  fidelity  to  detail  helps  to  increase  the  stiffness  so  common  in 
painters  of  the  realistic  school,  they  suffer  from  the  defect  of  their 
virtues.  Exact  copying  of  nature  leads  to  slavish  imitation,  to  vulgarity, 

.  and  to  perpetuate  blemishes.  It  also  causes  painters  to  place  the 


methods  of  art  before  its  aims.  The  cabbage  is  thus  a  favourite  sub¬ 
ject  of  realists,  not  because  of  its  beauty,  but  because  it  offers  an  excel¬ 
lent  means  for  the  display  of  technical  skill.  In  like  manner,  dark 
interiors  are  often  the  subjects  of  photographers,  not  for  their  beauty,  but 
for  the  display  of  technical  skill.  Degeneration  soon  follows  such 
realists,  for  they  begin  by  copying  the  decayed  leaves  of  a  cabbage,  and 
end  by  portraying  some  horrible  object  fresh  from  the  hospital.  So 
entirely  engrossed  by  detail  is  the  realist,  that  he  is  apt  to  lose  sight  cf 
his  picture  as  a  whole ;  the  subtlety  of  light  and  shade  and  relative 
values  he  thus  misses,  and  still  further  increases  the  hardness  of  his 
pictures.  All  these  faults  can  be  urged  against  photography,  and  they 
should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible  ;  but  it  may  be  debated  whether 
these  defects  are  not  compensated  for  by  the  supreme  truth  which  their 
very  presence  implies. 

Throughout  these  articles  I  have  made  no  reference  to  idealism, 
because,  firstly,  it  would  only  have  helped  to  confuse  a  subject  none  too 
clear  already  ;  secondly,  photographers  have  still  many  worlds  to  conquer 
in  the  realm  of  impressionism  and  realism;  thirdly,  it  will  be  time  for 
photographers  to  discuss  idealism,  when  the  men  calling  themselves 
artists  because  they  can  express  idealism,  and  denying  the  same  name  to 
photographers  because  they  cannot — when  such  men  show  this  same 
idealism  in  their  works  which  is  now  totally  missing ;  fourthly,  whilst 
the  pictorial  arts  express  idealism  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  other  arts 
express  it  with  ease  ;  and  I  hold  it  is  best  left  with  them. 

Returning  to  the  question  with  which  we  started — the  influence  of 
impressionism  on  artistic  photography — I  will  draw  the  following 
conclusions  : — 

(1)  That  impressionism  has  aided  photography  by  directing  attention  to 
its  art  possibilities,  and  by  giving  it  a  new  method. 

(2)  It  has  proved  that  photography  can  and  does  express  individuality, 
even  to  creating  opposite  schools. 

(3)  It  has  given  a  means  to  express  the  artistic  quality  of  broadnese, 
and  pointed  forcibly  to  the  importance  of  tone  values. 

(4)  Taken  throughout,  it  has  immensely  strengthened  the  right  of  pbo*  o- 
graphy  to  the  title  of  a  fine  art,  and  raised  the  artistic  merits  of  its  pro¬ 
ductions. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  have  liked  to  have  supported  these  assertions  by 
referring  to  actual  works,  easily  accessible  to  all;  but  no  such  collection 
exists.  That  pleasure  I  must  defer  until  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Gallery  of  Photographic  Art.  John  A  Randall. 

- - 

^  TABER’S  METHOD  OF  PRODUCING  EMBOSSED 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  patentee,  Mr.  F.  A.  Taber,  says  : — 

“  Heretofore  photographs  have  been  produced  on  fiat  paper  and 
rounded  or  bulged  paper,  the  latter  being  an  endeavour  to  project  the 
image  to  give  the  idea  of  relief.  On  the  flat  paper  the  same  idea  has 
been  carried  out,  in  accenting  the  light  and  shadows  on  the  image,  and 
throwing  an  imaginary  shadow  on  the  background  such  as  would  be 
produced  by  a  raised  image. 

“  This  invention  is  designed  to  produce  the  above-mentioned  effect, 
and  consists  in  forming  a  mould  from  a  photographic  impression  from 
the  same  negative  as  used  in  producing  the  prints,  and  then  in  pressing 
1  them  into  the  mould,  where  they  are  dried  under  pressure  to  the  form  of 
i  the  mould. 

1  “  The  first  step  in  this  process  is  in  the  taking  of  the  negative,  as  is 

j  usual  in  photography.  A  block  of  wood  is  then  provided  wilh  a 
j  sensitised  surface  to  receive  a  photographic  impression,  which  is 
|  developed  as  a  plate  or  paper.  In  some  cases  I  prefer  to  merely 
provide  as  a  sensitised  surface  for  the  block  a  prepared  sheet  of 
sensitised  paper.  This  block  is  then  carved  out  to  varying  depths, 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  lights  and  shadows  on  the  photograph. 
In  carving,  the  high  lights  and  pronounced  features  are  sunk  the 
deepest,  and  from  them  the  remaining  carving  is  graduated.  This 
mould  is  dressed  off  smooth  to  leave  no  rough  surfaces  to  mar  the 
photograph,  and  is  then  ready  to  receive  the  print.  While  I  have  here 
described  the  carving  as  being  minute  in  details  of  features,  this  is  net 
essential,  for  the  reason  that  the  smallest  features  are  shown  by  the 
lights  and  shades  of  the  photograph. 

“  To  register  the  moulded  impression  and  the  print,  I  provide  a  form 
or  frame  which  is  the  exact  size  of  the  print.  Within  this  the  print  is 
laid,  and  must  register  exactly  with  the  mould, 
j  “  The  punts  are  now  mounted  on  a  cardboard  backing,  and  when  set 
i  they  are  moistened  and  placed  over  the  mould  in  the  frame  face  down- 
\  wards.  Sponge  rubber  is  then  spread  over  the  back,  and  the  whole 
!  placed  in  a  press,  which  by  means  of  the  interposed  rubber  forces  the 
|  print  into  the  mould  and  compels  it  to  take  the  shape  of  the  mould, 
j  This  shape  being  sunk  in  the  mould  to  the  varying  depths,  produce;  ■ 
j  the  photograph  a  counter  relief. 

1  “  The  print  is  now  maintained  under  pressure  until  dried,  when  it 
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will  be  found  to  be  embossed  to  conform  to  the  photograph,  the  features 
being  pronounced  in  likeness  to  the  individual. 

“  When  so  dried,  the  embossed  print  is  mounted  on  suitable  mounts. 
In  some  cases  I  find  it  desirable  to  fill  the  back  of  the  embossed  image 
with  plaster  or  other  material,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  it  solid. 
Also  I  find  I  can  pack  them  more  easily  by  placing  them  on  mounts 
with  sunken  panels,  as  the  sides  of  the  mounts  prevent  the  mashing  of 
the  embossed  prints.” 

The  patentee’s  claims  are : — 

1.  The  method  of  producing  a  photographic  image,  which  consists  in 
transferring  a  photographic  impression  upon  a  block,  sinking  into  the 
said  block  a  mould  for  the  features  in  conformity  with  the  photographic 
.impression,  placing  over  the  mould  a  photographic  print,  and  pressing 
the  same  into  the  mould  to  emboss. 

2.  As  a  new  article  of  manufacture,  a  photographic  image,  the  features 
of  which  are  embossed. 

3.  As  a  new  article  of  manufacture,  a  photographic  image,  the  features 
of  which  are  embossed  and  are  packed  with  a  hard  material  to  prevent 
•mashing. 

4.  As  a  new  article  of  manufacture,  a  photographic  image,  the  features 
of  which  are  embossed  and  backed  with  a  hard  material  to  prevent  mash¬ 
ing,  and  provided  with  a  mount,  the  sides  of  which  extend  to  a  level 
•with  and  above  the  highest  embossed  parts. 

[It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  above  process  with  a  very  similar 
one  that  has  been  previously  patented,  and  is  described  in  the 
-Journal  of  July  24. — Eds.] 

- 4_ - 

POCKNELL’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  DARK  SLIDES. 

Mr.  Edward  Pocknell  says  : — 

“According  to  one  portion  of  my  invention  I  employ  an  improved 
shutter  in  which  the  main  portion  of  the  shutter  can  be  detached,  leaving 
the  bottom  part  permanently  connected  to  the  slide. 

“For  this  purpose,  a  pull- off  hinge  or  connexion  is  used,  so  that  the 
shutter  can  be  pulled  to  the  top  of  the  slide,  amd  then  at  once  detached. 
The  shutter  and  bottom  ledge  slide  in  grooves  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
bottom  ledge  being  prevented  from  moving  past  the  upper  end  of  the 
slide.  This  ledge  covers  the  top  of  the  glass,  and  prevents  any  danger  of 
light  leaking  through  this  part,  and  thus  injuring  the  plate  at  the  other 
'side. 

“The  connexion  I  propose  to  employ  between  the  shutter  and  the 
ledge  consists  of  a  small  hook  on  the  latter  and  a  corresponding  hook  on 
the  bottom  of  the  shutter,  so  placed  that  the  two  can  engage  together 
when  the.  shutter  is  in  line  with  the  ledge.  The  shutter  and  ledge  are 
rebated,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  shutter  is  formed  with  a  recess  in  its 
inner  face  into  which  the  hook  on  the  ledge  can  extend  to  engage  with 
the  upper  hook.  Thus,  on  pulling  the  shutter  to  the  top,  it  can  be  at 
once  detached  by  a  slight  motion  to  one  side. 

“  This  arrangement  is  especially  convenient  in  the  case  of  hand 
cameras,  as  it  allows  the  shutter  to  be  completely  removed  instead  of 
•having  it  lying  on  top  of  the  camera,  or  otherwise  placed  in  an  incon¬ 
venient  position. 

“Another  portion  of  my  invention  consists  of  a  simple  indicating  device 
•fitted  to  the  top  of  the  slide.  This  indicator  is  made  from  a  small  metal 
bar  or  strip  furnished  with  a  head  and  sliding  in  a  groove.  The  indicator 
•can  be  moved  to  either  end  of  the  groove,  and,  according  to  its  position, 
it  will  indicate  whether  the  plate  has  or  has  not  been  used. 

“To  open  the  slide  for  insertion  or  removal  of  the  plates,  I  employ  a 
small  door  of  metal  or  rather  suitable  material  hinged  to  one  of  the 
lower  comers  of  the  slide  and  extending  across  the  bottom,  a  groove 
'being  formed  to  receive  it. 

“  The  door  is  furnished  with  a  small  hinged  plate  serving  as  a  catch,  a 
pin  being  fitted  to  the  side  of  the  slide  to  retain  the  plate.  The  door  is 
furnished  with  two  narrow  ribs  or  ledges  which  project  into  the  ends  of 
Tthe  compartments  carrying  the  plates  supporting  the  latter  and  holding 
them  in  position. 

“  To  remove  the  plates,  the  door  is  opened,  allowing  them  to  fall  into 
the  hand.” 


FAY’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MOUNTING  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CAMERAS  ON  THEIR  TRIPODS  OR  SUPPORTS. 

Mr.  John  Henry  Fay,  of  22,  Eastbourne-road,  South  Tottenham,  says 
that  the  object  of  his  invention  is  to  provide  very  simple  and  cheap,  but 
highly  efficient,  means  for  mounting  photographic  cameras  on  their 
tripods  or  other  supporting  appliances  in  such  wise  that  these  cameras 
can  very  easily  and  quickly  be  moved  into  any  position,  and  be  pointed  in 
any  direction  and  be  trained  on  objects  or  views  wheresoever  such  objects 
-or  views  may  be. 

“  To  carry  out  this  object  I  place  on  the  top  or  platform  of  the  tripod 
or  other  supporting  appliance  a  table  of  the  desired  size  and  shape,  and 
centrally  or  thereabputs  pivoted  thereon  in  such  wise  as  to  be  capable  of 
■being  turned  on  this  top  or  platform,  and  of  being  clamped  theron  in  any 
position. 

“  Two  parallel  plates  are  made  of  any  desired  sizes  and  shapes,  and 
.maintained  in  any  convenient  manner  a  certain  small  distance  apart,  and 


these  plates  can  togother  be  mounted  on  edge  transversely  across  the 
table,  it  may  be  by  a  web  common  to  both  hinged  or  pivoted  on  such  table 
or  otherwise  in  such  manner  that  they  can  together  be  erected  on  thi* 
table,  and  also  turned  down  on  both  sides  until  they  are  parallel  with  the 
same  or  thereabouts.  To  support  these  plates  in  their  desired  position* 
a  semicircular  slotted  guide  can  be  erected  on  the  table  across  one  of 
their  ends  through  which  slot  can  pass  a  stud  or  bolt  secured  on  or  to 
this  end  of  the  plates,  and  a  screw  nut  on  such  stud  can  clamp  the  same 
in  position  in  the  slot. 

“  A  lug,  or  bracket,  or  the  like,  is  formed  on  or  attached  to  the  camera 
in  any  desired  position,  and  may  be  of  any  suitable  size  being  capable  cf 
being  inserted  between  the  two  plates,  and,  when  properly  placed  between 
the  same,  a  bolt  can  be  passed  through  the  p  irts  to  act  as  a  pivot,  where 
on  this  lug,  or  the  like,  and  therefore  also  the  camera,  can  be  turned,  and 
a  screw  nut  on  this  bolt  can  clamp  these  parts  in  any  desired  relative 
positions. 

“  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  camera  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
moved  on  the  pivot  in  the  plates,  the  plates  on  their  hinges  or  pivots  on 
the  table,  and  the  table  on  its  pivot  on  the  top  of  the  tripod  or  appliance 
into  what  relative  positions  are  required,  and  therein  can  be  securely 
clamped,  and  then  as  easily  and  quickly  be  moved  into  other  positions,  and 
so  on. 

“  Instead  of  hingeing  or  pivoting  the  plates  by  or  through  their  lower 
horizontal  edges  on  the  table  as  aforesaid,  they  cau  be  pivottni  bv  tic* 
lower  parts  of  their  lateral  edges,  or  by  prolongations  of  the  same  m 
brackets  or  the  like  erected  in  the  proper  positions  on  the  table,  or,  when 
desired,  only  one  of  such  lateral  edges  can  be  so  fitted,  whereby  the  same 
I  effects  would  be  produced. 

“Again,  instead  of  the  semicircular  slotted  guide  aforesaid,  a  large  fiat 
and  broad  standard  can  be  erected  on  the  table  in  the  same  position,  and 
the  plates  aforesaid  can  be  formed  on  or  secured  to  a  disc  or  the  like  by 
or  through  one  of  their  lateral  edges,  and  this  disc  or  the  like  can  bn 
centrally  or  thereabouts  pivoted  on  the  face  of  the  large  standard  on 
which  pivot  a  screw  nut  can  be  fitted  to  clamp  this  disc  or  the  like  in 
any  desired  relative  position  whereby  also  the  same  effects  would  bo 
produced, 

“  Although,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  preferable  to  provide  two  plates 
between  which  the  lug  or  bracket  on  the  camera  can  be  pivoted,  yet,  when 
desired,  only  one  plate  may  be  provided,  whereto  or  whereon  this  lug  or 
bracket  could  be  pivoted  in  the  same  manner.  In  this  case  also  the 
lug  or  bracket  on  the  camera  could  be  duplicated  if  desired,  and  could 
pass  on  both  sides  of  the  single  plate. 

“  In  all  cases  the  pivots,  the  hinges,  and  the  clamping  appliances  can 
be  made  and  fitted  in  any  usual  and  convenient  manner  suitable  for 
allowing  them  to  perform  their  necessary  functions  aforesaid  with  ease, 
rapidity,  and  certitude.” 

- -♦ - 

>/  A  NEW  FRENA  CAMERA. 

R.  &  J.  Beck,  G8,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

With  the  title  of  the  “  No.  00  ”  (or  memorandum  size),  Messrs.  Beck  are 
introducing  a  new  Frena  camera,  takiog  films  of  the  siz9  3J  x  2§,  and 
possessing  several  novel  features  which  constitute  it  one  of  the 
simplest  and  most  effective  little  hand  cameras  that  has  been  shown  to 
us  for  a  considerable  time  past.  The  same  form  of  shutter,  diaphragms 
to  the  lens,  the  swing  back  and  level,  the  finders,  automatic  indicator, 
and  the  other  features  of  the  larger  and  more  expensive  Frena  camera 
have  been  retained  in  the  memorandum-size  Frena,  which  carries  forty 
films  in  a  pack,  as  in  the  other  Frena  cameras.  The  operation  n i 
changing  the  film  is  effected  as  before  by  turning  the  handle  round  half 
a  revolution  and  back,  but  the  mechanism  of  toe  film  changing  has 
been  altered. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  side  view  of  the  camera  To  take  out  the  exposed 
films,  the  strap  handle  having  been  unbuckled,  the  back  of  the  camera, 


o,  is  removed  by  undoing  the  spring  catch  at  the  top.  The  exposed 
films  will  be  found  lying  in  the  back  of  the  camera.  It  will  then  be 
observed  that  the  metal  holder  which  carries  the  pack  of  unexposed 
films,  together  with  the  handle,  indicator,  &c.,  swings  on  bearings  which 
fit  in  semicircular  cradles  formed  by  the  sides  of  the  camera  itself. 

This  holder  may  be  lifted  entirely  out  of  the  camera  for  recharging 
(figs.  2  and  3).  To  load  the  empty  camera,  a  stiff  dummy  film  (fig.  4), 
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is  placed  in  the  holder,  the  packs  inserted  exactly  as  supplied  by  the 
makers,  and  the  pressure  board  snapped  into  position ;  the  holder  is 


then  placed  in  position  in  the  Frena  (fig.  2),  and  the  back  of  the  camera 
snapped  on,  and  the  camera  is  reloaded.  The  process  of  changing  the 
film  is  as  follows Hold  the  camera  with  its  lens  pointing  upwards 
towards  the  sky,  and  grasp  the  level  handle,  k  (fig.  1),  by  the  ends, 


•which  releases  the  retaining  catch ;  turn  it  a  complete  half  turn  in 
whichever  direction  it  is  free  to  move,  and  then  return  it  to  its  original 
position.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  operator  will  find  that  each  time  a 


Fig.  4. 


film  is  changed  it  is  turned  in  an  opposite  direction,  but,  as  it  cannot  be 
turned  in  the  wrong  direction,  this  is  no  inconvenience. 

The  camera  has  a  revolving  finder,  which  may  be  rotated  so  as  to 
•show  the  exact  image  that  will  be  photographed  in  the  vertical  or 
horizontal  finder  hole  respectively,  according  as  to  whether  a  vertical 
or  horizontal  picture  is  being  taken. 

The  shutter  has  five  different  speeds,  1,  XV.  yo*  tV  yV  second,  and 
•also  time  exposures.  For  instantaneous  exposures  the  set-off  knob  is 
pushed  in,  and  for  time  exposures  the  same  set-off  knob  is  pulled  out, 
•opening  the  lens,  and  then  pushed  in  to  close  the  lens.  The  speed  to 
which  the  shutter  is  set  is  recorded  in  the  lens  aperture.  The  lens  is  a 
single  achromatic  Beck  lens,  provided  with  diaphragms  operated  by  a 
knob  on  the  front  of  the  camera. 

The  swing  back  is  obtained  by  simply  tilting  the  holder  in  which  the 
films  are  held  until  the  bubble  of  the  level  in  the  handle  is  central, 
whatever  the  angle  of  the  camera  may  be.  This  corrects  the  distortion 
ithat  may  be  caused  by  pointing  the  camera  up  or  down. 

The  lens  is  then  stopped  down  to  correct  any  loss  of  definition  that 
may  be  caused  by  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  film  being  out  of  focus.  An 
indicator  counts  the  number  of  exposures. 

The  memorandum-size  Frena  weighs  only  two  and  three-quarter 
pounds,  loaded  with  forty  films.  It  measures  9J  x  5  x  3£  inches. 

Results  produced  by  the  new  Frena  are  before  us  as  we  write,  and 
they  are  unusually  good.  The  camera  is  cheap,  and  from  a  careful 
examination  made  of  it  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  well 
made  and  exceedingly  simple  to  work.  It  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
making  hand-camera  work  “as  easy  as  shelling  peas.’’ 

- ♦ - 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  RONTGEN  RAYS  ON  THE  SKIN. 

Ix  may,  or  it  may  not,  be  known  that  the  X  rays  are  productive  cf  a 
serious  affection  of  the  skin,  if  it  is  frequently  subjected  to  their  influ¬ 
ence,  As  a  case  in  point,  the  demonstrator  at  Olympia,  who  has  daily 


experiments  to  attend  to  with  this  force,  has  his  hands,  as  far  as  the 
second  joint  of  the  fingers,  almost  denuded  of  skin ;  they  appear  as  if 
they  had  been  severely  scalded,  with  considerable  inflammation  and 
swelling.  Suppuration  of  one  finger-end  seems  to  be  in  progress.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  state  of  the  hands  is  very  painful  and  unsightly ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  pain,  since  the  swelling  subsided,  it  has  not  been  much. 
This  is  the  first  case  of  injury  that  has  been  brought  to  my  notice,  as  I 
have  seen  no  allusion  to  it  in  any  publication  that  I  happen  to  have 
read,  although  it  is  quite  possible  others  may  have  suffered  in  the  same- 
manner,  attributing  the  affection  to  something  else.  Of  course,  the 
effects  in  this  case  may  be  owing  to  something  else ;  but  the  sufferer,  an 
intelligent  man,  is  perfectly  convinced  that  the  Rontgen  rays  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  cause,  and  nothing  else.  On  the  strength  of  this  opinion 
I  forward  you  these  notes.  Edward  Dunmore. 

- - 

©tit  ©mtortal  JEafcle. 

Photography  Annual  1896. 

Edited  by  Henry  Sturmey.  London:  Hiife  &  Sturmey.  3,  Bride-street. 

Well  printed  and  got  up,  as  hitherto,  the  1896  Annual  of  our  con¬ 
temporary,  Photography,  is  before  us.  The  prominent  features  of 
previous  issues  are  retained  and  some  improvements  in  detail  ar- 
introduced.  Tables  of  reference,  a  list  of  dealers  and  dark  room>, 
practical  articles,  including  contributions  on  X  ray  photography  bv 
Abney,  Swinton  &  Gifford  find  place  in  the  Annual,  wherein  ah- 
Mr.  Bothamley  has  an  exhaustive  record  of  progress  in  photograph!* 
chemistry  during  1895  ;  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  so  treating  of  optics  and 
Mr.  Bolas  of  photo-mechanical  printing.  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert 
summarises  artistic  progress  in  1895.  He  surveys  both  the  Salon 
and  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibitions  with  an  impartiality 
as  refreshing  as  it  is  uncommon.  Mr.  Albert  Taylor  a'  usual  deal-* 
with  astro-photography  in  1895,  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Rowe  puts  a  deal  of 
conscientious  work  into  the  compilation  of  the  section  devoted  t 
photographic  apparatus.  There  are  several  excellent  illustration-' 
from  negatives  by  Mr.  Sturmey.  Mr.  Rowe,  Mr.  Harold  Baker,  anti 
others  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  Annual  must  be  pronounced  an  a  Imir- 
able  production. 


The  X  Rays. 

By  Arthur  Thornton,  M.A.  Bradford  :  Percy  Lund  &  Co. 

Mr.  Thornton’s  great  difficulty  in  the  compilation  of  this  little  book 
has  obviously  been  want  of  space,  much  of  the  information  he  gives 
being  of  a  very  fragmentary  nature.  Nevertheless,  within  the  limits 
at  his  command,  he  has  contrived  to  give  us  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  little  treatises  in  connexion  with  radiography  that  has  so  far 
been  published.  The  earlier  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  elucidation 
of  the  theories  of  sound  and  light  vibrations,  and  the  phenomena  of 
electrical  discharges.  Thence  follows  a  history  of  the  discovery  of 
the  X  rays  by  Rontgen,  together  with  a  brief  examination  of  rb  * 
explanatory  theories  that  have  since  been  published  with  regard 
thereto.  The  photographic  aspects  of  the  subject  next  engage  atten¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Thornton  is  concise  and  clear  in  his  exposition,  and  show- 
that  he  is  at  home  in  the  practice  as  well  as  the  theory  of  radio¬ 
graphy. 

Shakespeare’s  Town  and  Times. 

By  H.  Snowden  Ward  and  Catherine  Weed  Ward. 

London:  Dawbaru  &  Ward,  6,  Farringdon-avenne,  E.O. 

We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  this  book,  which  is  obviously  the 
outcome  of  a  loving  and  painstaking  study  of  a  facinating  theme, 
shall  have  secured  the  matured  fame  of  a  cheap  edition,  for,  while  in 
all  probability  the  Shakespearean  scholar  will  welcome  it,  the  very 
humblest  reader  of  the  bard  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in.  and 
instructed  by,  the  plain  tale  of  the  great  poet’s  life  and  surrounding - 
that  it  sets  forth.  Stratford-on-Avon  and  district  are  exhaustively 
described,  while  the  poet’s  ancestry,  childhood,  boyhood,  youth,  and 
courtship ;  his  struggles  in  quest  of  a  fortune :  his  manhood  and 
close  of  life  are  dealt  with  in  a  series  of  ably  written  chapters  to 
which  are  appended  useful  information  for  visitors,  a  map  of  the 
district,  Shakespeare’s  will,  and  other  interesting  items.  The  authors 
appear  to  have  spared  no  trouble  in  research  to  verify  their  facts  and 
dates,  so  that  the  literary  portion  of  the  book  has  all  the  stamp  of 
being  a  thoroughly  careful  and  conscientious  history. 

From  the  photographic  point  of  view,  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
work  lies  in  the  illustrations,  of  which,  in  all,  there  are  considerably 
over  a  hundred.  With  few  exceptions,  no  clue  is  given  as  to  who 
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■was  responsible  for  the  original  photographs,  but  it  is  safe  to  con¬ 
jecture  that  these  are  the  work  of  Mrs.  Snowden  Ward,  whom  we 
know  to  have  passed  much  time  at  Stratford  with  the  camera. 
Without  exception,  the  photographs,  depicting  scenes  in  and  about 
Stratford — old  houses,  memorials,  streets,  churches,  monuments, 
tombs,  interiors,  copies  of  paintings,  land  and  river  scapes,  statues, 
portraits,  mostly  suggestive  of  or  conveying  an  idea  of  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  poet  and  Anne  Hathaway  in  the  spacious  sixteenth 
century,  have  been  admirably  executed.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
interiors,  for  technical  and  artistic  excellence,  would  be  difficult  to 
excel.  The  illustrations  are  in  half-tone  by  the  Swan  Engraving 
Company,  and  are  qualitatively  above  reproach.  Messrs.  Allen  & 
Uarruthers,  the  printers,  of  Chiswick,  have  turned  out  the  volume  in 
faultless  style;  paper  and  type  have  been  well  selected,  and  we 
should  like  to  pay  a  special  compliment,  rarely  accorded,  to  the 
makers  of  the  inks  used — Messrs.  Shackell  &  Edwards — who  have 
■enabled  the  fullest  justice  to  be  done  to  the  exquisite  blocks  and 
typography. 

All  concerned,  and  especially  the  authors,  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  production  of  a  book  in  every  respect  worthy  of  its  great 
subject,  and  which  deserves  to  secure  a  permanent  place  among  the 
literature  devoted  to  William  Shakespeare. 


JLeh)0  attU  Motts. 


Slum-life  Photography. — This  month’s]  Quiver  leads  off  with  a  brightly 
written  and  telling  article  on  the  inhabitants  of  Slumland  by  Mr.  Hector 
Maclean.  Of  special  interest  to  our  readers  are  the  illustrations,  which  have 
’been  reproduced  from  photographs  by  Mr.  Edgar  Scamell.  Although  the 
printing  and  paper  of  the  magazine  hardly  do  justice  to  the  blocks,  a  liberal 
amount  of  line  and  hatch  has  been  put  in  by  hand,  which,  although  photo¬ 
graphic  purists  may  object,  certainly  helps  to  give  vigour  and  finish  to  the 
half-tone  reproduction.  The  above  clever  collaboration  of  photographer  and 
writer  is  an  example  which  might  with  advantage  be  followed. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

July  30, — Mr.  R.  A.  Hodd  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  recounted  some  tests  he  had  made  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  whether  the  peculiar  markings  on  negatives  brought  up  and  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  previous  meeting  might  be  attributed  to  some  action  of  the 
material  used  for  the  hinges  of  the  slides,  or  the  varnish  used  for  blackening  their 
interiors.  A  portion  of  the  hinge  stuff  was  put  in  contact  with  the  plate,  and 
some  of  the  black  smeared  on  the  slide  ;  but,  although  development  was  forced 
until  fog  set  in,  no  trace  of  an  image  was  found.  Two  further  exposures 
showed  nothing  of  a  retarding  or  accelerating  action,  and  the  negatives  were 
practically  perfect.  It  may  be  due,  as  suggested,  to  the  acid  state  of  the  glue. 
It  was  thought  that  the  exposures  had  not  been  sufficiently  long,  aud  that  the 
plates  should  have  been  left  in  the  slides  for  fifty  hours,  so  as  to  compare  with 
other  tests. 

He  further  drew  attention  to  a  note  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  on  the  roller- blind  shutter,  in  which  Dr.  Kriigener  comparts  the  use  ot 
this  form  of  shutter  immediately  in  front  of  the  plate  with  one  used  in  front 
of  the  lens.  He  finds  that  the  shutter  in  front  of  the  lens  is  quite  as  effective 
as  when  used  in  front  of  the  plate.  The  lion.  Secretary  thought  this  was 
rather  anomalous. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  opened  a  discussion  on 

Under-exposure,  and  how  to  make  the  most  ok  it. 

Granted  that  the  appearance  of  an  under  exposed  negative  was  known  to  all, 
he  considered  that  the  retention  of  the  normal  developer,  trusting  to  additional 
alkali  to  finish  the  development,  was  very  unwise,  resulting  generally  in  fogging 
the  whole  plate,  without  improving  the  shadow  detail.  Tentative  development 
only  was  reliable.  He  did  not  consider  that  any  of  the  newer  series  of  reduc¬ 
ing  agents,  used  alone,  were  superior  to  pyro,  with  the  exception  of  glyciu, 
although,  in  combination  with  pyro,  some  of  them  were  valuable,  rodinal 
being  the  best.  The  following  formula  has  answered  well : — 

1. 

Pyro  .  .  1  ounce. 

Potassium  metabisulphite  ...  .  I  ,, 

Water  to  .  9  ounces  1  drachm. 

2. 

Potassium  carbonate  . .  1  ounce. 

Sodium  sulphite  .  i  ,, 

Water  to .  10  ouuces. 


I  entirely  dispute  the  contention  that  the  lantern  is  in  its  decadence.  Its 
possibilities  are  only  being  recognised,  and  whether  as  the  adjunct  of  the 
scientist  or  the  explorer,  or  simply  in  embellishing  the  text  of  the  entertainer, 
lantern  slides  will  ever  be  in  demand  by  the  lecturer.  It  is  only  when  the 
‘lantern  is  abused  that  spectators  tire.  There  is  surely  nothing  so  wearisome 
to  the  eye  and  brain  as  the  rapid  passing  through  of  a  stream  of  “linkless” 
pictures  one  after  the  other,  with  no  description  beyond  the  bald  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  name  of  subject.  What  is  required  is  a  lecturer  who  can  appeal 
"to  his  audience  through  the  force  of  his  periods,  and  heighten  the  interest  of 
his  subject  by  the  illuminated  examples  be  throws  on  the  screen  before  them. 
— Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  India. 

German  Glass  Industry. — According  to  the  Handels  Museum  the  glass 
industry  of  Germany  can  be  divided  into  two  groups,  the  one  including  works 
which  produce  glass  out  of  the  raw  material,  while  to  the  second  group  belong 
those  factories  which  receive  glass  from  the  former,  and  improve  it  by  blowing 
and  cutting  At  the  present  time,  there  are  312  actual  glass  manufactories  in 
G-ermany,  with  50,000  employes.  In  these  factories  glass  and  glass  wares  are  pro¬ 
duced  for  consumption,  such  as  bottles  and  other  hollow  glass,  mirror,  and 
window  glass.  Of  these  factories,  187  are  in  Prussia,  51  in  Bavaria,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  the  other  German  states.  To  the  second  group  of  this  industry 
belong  163  establishments,  with  9000  employes ,  so  that  the  total  number  of 
factories  producing  and  improving  glass  in  Germany  is  therefore  475.  Of 
these,  241  are  iu  Prussia,  108  in  Bavaria,  33  in  Saxony,  and  the  remainder 
In  the  smaller  German  states.  The  glass  industry  of  Germany  has  to  contend 
against  a  very  keen  competition  with  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  and  France 
—all  these  countries,  owing  to  advantages  obtained  by  their  commercial  treaties 
with  Germany,  being  able  to  import  into  the  latter  country  large  quantities  of 
■glass  and  glass  wares. 


Jtteetntg#  of  Jbocfetteg. 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


August. 

Name  of  8cciety. 

10 . 

11 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

12 . 

35 . 

15 . 

15 . 

.15 . 

South  London  . . 

Subject. 


Technical  Meeting. 

Exhibition  of  Competition.  Pictures 
taken  np  >n  the  Excursions  to  Arbury, 
Co  optoa  VVynyates,  aud  Stokesay. 
Members’  Open  Night. 

Excursion:  Streatham  and  None-such 
Park. 

Excursion:  Nuffield.  Leader,  A  Roods. 
Excursion :  Langho  and  Dinckley  Ferry. 
Leader,  James  Cooper. 

J  Excursion  :  Ockshott  and  Esher. 
(  Leader,  J.  T.  French. 


3. 


Potassium  bromide .  1  ounce. 

Water  to .  10  ounces. 


For  a  normal  developer,  take  of  pyro  solution  20  minims,  alkali  2  to  3 
drachms,  bromide  5  minims,  in  which  a  correct  exposure  should  begin  to 
appear  in  from  thirty  to  fifty  seconds  ;  but,  if  the  time  of  appearance  is  much 
in  excess  of  this,  a  fresh  solution,  composed  of  pyro  solution  10  minims, 
alkali  1  to  2  drachms,  bromide  5  minims,  should  be  substituted,  with  the 
addition  of  five  drops  of  rodinal  per  ounce.  Glycin  was  found  to  he  a  very 
fair  developer  with  under-exposures,  and  there  was  no  tendency  to  fog.  As 
regards  a  preliminary  soaking  in  alkali,  he  considered  it  increased  the  chances 
of  chemical  fog  and  trilling,  and  preferred  the  application,  locally,  of  rodmal 
for  bringing  out  detail.  An  improved  negative  may  otten  be  obtained  by 
making  a  transparency,  developing  for  detail  only,  and  from  that  a  second 
negative.  A  coat  of  matt  varnish,  tinted,  if  necessary,  with  aurantia  on  the 
glass  side,  will  be  found  to  strengthen  the  shadow  detail,  that  on  the  high 
lights  being  scraped  away.  A  matt  chloride  paper  would  suit  tills  style  of 
negative. 

Mr.  Henderson,  with  reference  to  time  of  appearance  of  the  image,  said  the 
gelatine  tilms  of  no  two  batches  of  plates  were  equally  hard  or  soft,  and  one 
would  take,  say,  a  minute  against  a  few  seconds  in  the  other  case.  If  the 
plates  were  previously  thoroughly  soaked  in  water,  the  rule  might  apply.  As 
regards  the  treatment  with  alkali  first,  if  there  were  a  small  quantity  of 
bromide,  mixed  with  the  alkali  instead  of  fog,  you  would  get  clearness.  He 
recommended  bleaching  the  negative  with  bichloride  of  mercury  and  exposing 
to  light,  when  a  great  improvement  would  be  noticed.  In  reply  to  a  question, 
he  advocated  soaking  in  water,  provided  it  be  pure.  Although  development 
did  not  start  so  soon,  it  caught  up  later,  and  did  not  take  any  more  time  in 
the  end. 

Mr.  Mackte  recalled  a  statement  that  the  speed  of  the  plate  would  be 
increased  by  treatment  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash  before 
exposure.  He  had  subjected  one-half  of  a  plate  to  this  solution,  and  on 
flowing  on  the  developer  the  portion  treated  flashed  up  immediately,  but  by 
the  time  sufficient  density  was  obtained  he  could  not  see  a  dividing  line,  and 
it  appeared  as  if  not  treated  at  all.  There  was  no  hard-and-fast  rule  as  to 
developing.  In  the  case  of  a  very  rapid  plate  of  200  Hurter  &  Driffield  and  an 
ordinary  plate,  both  proportionately  under-exposed,  he  would,  in  the  latter 
case,  put  on  the  alkali  first  and  add  the  pyro  gradually,  but  this  would  fog  the 
fast  plate. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  found  that  the  activity  of  the  developer  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  use  of  warm  water  up  to  about  80°  or  90°,  and  preferred  that 
to  adding  ammonia. 

Mr.  Teape  thought  there  was  an  unnecessary  fear  of  getting  fog.  He 
always  developed  under-exposed  plates  until  they  did  fog,  and  thought  they 
were  better  for  it  and  printed  softer. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  mentioned  that  hypo,  if  added  to  pyro  developer  at 
starting,  was  said  to  have  no  effect,  but,  if  added  when  the  plate  was  half 
developed,  it  helped  the  detail  out. 

Mr  Banks  agreed  that  prelimiuary  soaking  in  alkali  was  beneficial,  hut  it 
should  not  be  iu  the  form  of  ammonia.  Carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  would  do. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

July  29, — Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  welcomed  Mr.  Charters  White,  a  former  member  of  the 
Club,  to  the  meeting,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  matters  of  photographic 
interest  to  mention. 

Mr.  White  said  that  recently  he  had  been  doing  as  little  work  in  his  dark 
■room  as  possible,  as  he  disliked  the  extreme  heat.  His  photographic  work, 
however,  was  principally 

Histological  Work  with  the  Microscope. 

In  dealing  with  some  of  the  technical  details,  Mr.  Charters  White  said  that  he 
found  a  convenient  developer  to  be  of  prime  importance.  He  had  been  for 
some  time,  and  was  now,  using  ‘  ‘  Hintokinone,  ”  a  one-solution  developer,  which, 
in  his  hands,  was  exceedingly  useful  and  efficient.  It  gives  clean,  bright 
images,  and  will  not  stain  either  the  fingers  or  the  plate.  Mr.  White  said 
that  he  always  gave  a  full  exposure,  and  then  treated  the  plate  to  a  careful 
■development.  Should  he  find  the  exposure  to  be  more  than  sufficient,  he 
diluted  his  solution,  and  perhaps  added  a  little  bromide  ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
under-exposure  were  present,  he  should  strengthen  up  his  developer  from  his 
■stock  solution.  The  Hintokinone  is  a  concentrated  solution,  which  has  to  be 
diluted  with  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water  for  use. 

Mr.  Nesbitt  said  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  of  any  developer  which  was 
simple  in  character  and  at  the  same  time  did  not  involve  the  use  of  the 
caustic  alkalies  of  potash  or  soda,  to  both  of  which  he  had  a  strong  objection. 

Mr.  Bridge  said  that,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Charters  White’s  remark 
about  diluting  the  developer  to  remedy  over-exposure,  Mr.  Alexander  Cowan 
had  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  he  thought  to  that  of  many  members 
of  the  Club,  that  dilution  of  the  developer  did  not  affect  the  final  result. 

Mr.  Fry  said  that  that  was  so,  but  that,  as  the  result  was  considerably 
delayed,  ample  time  was  given  during  the  operation  to  select  a  suitable  moment 
for  closing  the  act  of  development,  and  thus  a  variety  of  results  might  be 
obtained.  He  added  that  he  thought  the  statement  that  no  alteration  would 
be  effected  by  the  dilution  or  concentration  of  the  developer  must  be  taken  as 
only  obtaining  within  certain  reasonable  limits,  because  extreme  dilution 
tended  to  give  a  feeble  image,  however  protracted  the  action  might  be,  and 
nice  versa,. 

A  member  raised  the  question  whether  in  the  experiments  and  paper  read 
by  Mr.  Haddon  before  the  Convention  the  use  of  silver  paper  upon  which  no 
printed  image  had  been  made  would  be  on  all  fours  with  similar  experiments 
in  which  the  actual  printed  image  was  used.  He,  the  member  in  question, 
had  a  weakness  for  the  actual  tests  which  took  place  in  the  workroom.  He 
asked  for  information,  and  not  in  a  querulous  spirit,  as  to  whether  some 
chemical  or  physical  difference  might  not  make  a  practical  difference  between 
the  two  sets  of  conditions. 

A  general  discussion  upon  the  alleged  superior  stability  of  the  old-time  silver 
prints,  the  value  of  gold  toning  as  an  aid  to  permanency,  and  other  analogous 
subjects  of  interest  to  photographers,  took  place. 

Mr.  Charters  White  promised  at  an  early  date  to  give  the  Club  a 
Travellers’  Night.  He  would  show  a  selection  of  his  Swiss  views,  of  which 
he  was  anxious  to  have  the  opinion  of  his  old  friends  of  the  Club. 


South  London  Photographic  Society.— At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society, 
held  at  Hanover  Hall,  Hanover  Park,  Peckham,  S.E.,  Mr.  W.  F.  Slater  (Vice- 
President)  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Albert  Hill  attended,  and  gave  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of 

Cresco-fylma  Novelties. 

He  first  dealt  with  intensification  with  uranium.  The  intensifier  as  at  present 
sold  is  in  an  improved  form,  and  is  free  from  the  disadvantages  of  the  earlier 
formula.  A  negative  which  is  too  thin,  but  free  from  fog,  is  simply  placed  in 
the  solution  and  left  until  it  is  sufficiently  built  up.  If  it  is  afterwards  desired 
to  discharge  the  intensification,  and  it  is  unsatisfactory,  it  can  be  removed  by 
placing  the  intensified  negative  in  an  alkaline  solution,  which  removes  the 
colour.  The  negative  can,  after  washing,  if  desired,  be  intensified.  Local 
intensification  can  be  performed  by  applying  the  intensifier  with  a  brush. 
Portions  of  the  intensification  can  be  locally  removed  by  the  use  of  a  solution 
of  ammonia  (one  in  ten),  which  removes  the  colour.  The  intensifier  can  also  be 
used  for  lantern  slides,  but  only  red  colours  can  be  obtained  by  its  use.  The 
Argura  paper,  recently  placed  upon  the  market,  is  coated  on  Whatman’s 
-drawing  paper,  with  a  large  percentage  of  silver,  in  order  to  get  a  good  image. 
The  toning  solution  is  used  weaker  than  with  other  paper.  A  good  sepia-like 
tone  can  be  obtained  by  simply  fixing  the  print  in  hypo,  and,  after  washing, 
drying  it.  No  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  colour  of  the  print  as  it  comes 
from  the  printing  frame.  Prints  can  be  waxed  by  rubbing  the  surface  with  a 
solution  of  beeswax,  dissolved  in  turpentine.  Prints  on  this  paper  contrasted 
favourably  with  others  made  on  matt-surface  papers  from  the  same  negatives. 
The  shadows  were  more  transparent.  Mr.  Hill  brought  before  the  notice  of 
the  members  present  some  experiments  he  had  been  making  in  the  direction  of 
photo-sculpture.  He  had  used  bichromated  gelatine,  and,  after  printing, 
fixing  it  to  a  glass  plate,  immersed  it  in  a  cresco-fylma  solution,  which  caused 
the  gelatine  to  expand  vertically.  Some  casts  obtained  from  negatives  made 
in  this  way  were  shown. 

- ♦ — - - 

patent  JLetosL 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  July  20  and 
July  25,  1896 

No.  16,080. — “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Apparatus  for  Taking,  View¬ 
ing,  or  Projecting  Photographic  Images  in  Rapid  Succession  to  give  a  Life-like 
Effect.”  W.  R.  Routledge,  A.  Rosenberg,  and  W.  McHonald. 

No.  16,303. — “  Improvements  in  Actinometers. ”  G-.  F.  Wynne. 


CotruSpontrence. 


£WT  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both,  sid.es  ofthepaper.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  insert  this  refutation,  in  your  next 
weekly  issue,  of  a  series  of  unfounded  statements  which  appeared  in  a 
photographic  monthly  of  August  ? 

Referring  to  the  Leeds  Convention  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Professional  Photographers,  after  stating  that  this  Association  “  received 
its  death  there,"  it  was  stated  that  there  was  proposed  “  a  motion  that 
the  Secretary  be  requested  to  resign,  and,  this  being  carried,  he  promptly 
left  the  meeting  .  .  .  which  then  closed.” 

There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  foregoing  statements. 

Mr.  Barry  (Chairman  and  President),  Mr.  T.  Fall  (Vice-Chairman), 
Messrs.  Harold  Baker,  A.  Freke,  and  other  photographers,  well  known  to 
the  profession  and  to  the  Convention,  were  in  Leeds  all  that  week,  and 
easily  accessible  for  inquiry  and  information. 

The  headquarters  of  the  National  Association  of  Professional  Photo¬ 
graphers  (the  Imperial  Hotel,  Leeds)  were  publicly  advertised  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  were  publicly  posted  in  the  Convention 
Rooms  Office,  Leeds,  and  in  the  halls  of  the  five  hotels  named  in  the 
Convention  programme. 

Moreover,  a  full  and  lengthy  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  was  published  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of  July  24 
and  Photography  of  July  23,  drc.,  wherein  it  wa3  announced  that  the 
next  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Professional  Photographers 
would  be  held  in  London,  on  the  Monday  after  the  opening  day  of  the 
Royal.  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  in  September  next. 

The  Leeds  Convention  closed  on  July  18,  a  fortnight  before  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  these  unfounded  statements. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  with  such  ample  means  of  ascertaining 
the  truth,  a  series  of  unfounded  and  misleading  statements  should 
have  been  promulgated  in  a  monthly  periodical,  wherein  the  amende 
honorable  could  not  possibly  appear  for  another  month. — We  are, 
yours,  &c.,  D.  J.  O’Neill.  Secretary. 

47  Charlotte -road,  Birmingham ,  August  4,  1896. 


THE  W.  H.  HARRISON  APPEAL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  allow  us  to  publish  a  final  account  of 
the  Fund  raised  as  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison,  and  to  express 
the  thanks  of  the  recipient  and  his  family  to  all  the  friends  who  have  so 
generously  contributed  to  the  fund. 

The  total  amount  of  the  subscriptions  is  105L  4s.,  and  after  deducting 
6 1.  11s.  (cost  of  stationery,  printing  appeals,  &c. ),  there  remains  a  balance 
of  98Z.  13s.,  of  which  25 1.  has  already  been  handed  over  to  Miss  Harrison, 
in  whose  care  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  remains. 

The  balance  of  73 1.  13s.  is  now  held  in  trust  for  Mr.  Harrison,  and  will 
be  paid  over  in  monthly  instalments  of  21.  to  Miss  Kate  Harrison,  for 
the  benefit  of  her  invalid  brother. 

Should  Mr.  Harrison  recover  during  the  next  three  years  sufficiently  to 
be  able  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  the  balance  remaining  unapplied  will 
be  handed  over  to  him,  or,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  to  his  sister.  These 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  approval  of  all  those  most 
closely  concerned. 

Any  further  donation  received  will  be  added  to  the  fund  to  be  applied 
in  the  same  manner.— We  are,  yours,  A'c.,  Fredk.  H.  Varlky, 

Andrew  Pringle. 


COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Under  Ex  Cathedra,  I  read  with  interest  about  Mr. 
Bennetto’s  colour  photography.  I  also  note  your  remarks  as  to  how  he 
does  not  let  a  photographer  see  it.  I  have  not  seen  any  result  although 
living  so  near,  but  wish  to  inform  you  and  the  photographic  public, 
that  Jane’s  Colour  Photography  is  not  dead  or  done  out,  and  that  photo¬ 
graphers  and  scientists  are  allowed  to  see,  handle,  or  have  in  their 
private  possession,  upon  signing  a  form  of  receipt  of  same.  I  am 
obliged  to  be  cautious  as  to  this,  as  one  good  gentleman  to  whom  I  sent 
about  twenty  of  my  best  specimens  has  not  returned  them,  and,  upon 
inquiry,  I  find  he  has  crossed  over  somewhere.  This  ha^  caused  me 
great  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time ;  this,  along  with  other  obstacles, 
and  attention  to  business,  has  compelled  me  almost  to  abandon  my 
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process  for  the  time.  I  hope  to  get  something  in  the  Royal  Exhibition. 
I  will  further  confirm  my  previous  statement,  that  in  my  process  there 
are  no  dyes  used. 

I  regret  I  have  to  sign  my  name  plain  “  Arthur  Jane,”  and  have  not  a 
few  links  or  coupling  chains  at  the  end  of  it,  so  that  any  that  might  be 
able  might  lay  hold,  and  help  on  a  bit.  I  have  experienced  enough 
buffers,  but  had  very  few  couplers  from  the  photographic  world. 
Possibly  it  may  not  be  (scientifically)  blended  to  suit  the  water  of  the 
district. 

“  Unfinished — I  declare  it ; 

Rebuffed— I’ll  bear  it.” 

1  am,  yours,  &c.,  Author  Jane. 

Crockwell-street,  Bodmin,  August  1,  1896. 


to  CorrejSpottimttg. 


■%.*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  York-street ,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

■%*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com- 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


Photographs  Registered 

Thomas  Arthur  Moryson,  Dumfries,  Scotland.— Pour  photographs  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Turner,  Lord  Bishop  of  Galloway,  Scotland. 


Received. — E.  S.  Hodgson  ;  E.  Harrison  ;  W.  Hampson  ;  W.  Bennetto  ; 
and  others.  In  our  next. 

Album  Maker. — Lux.iLowthime,  Lamb’s  Conduit-street,  W.C.,  will  probably 
meet  your  requirements. 

Spotty  Prints. — T.  W.  There  is  very  little  question  that  the  spottiness  arises 
from  the  bronze  powder  with  which  the  mounts  are  lettered  and  edged. 

Lens. — J.  McKennon.  A  single  lens  will  do  quite  as  well  for  general  land¬ 
scape  work  as  a  double  combination.  Indeed,  some  of  our  best  workers 
prefer  that  form,  for  that  class  of  subject,  to  any  other. 

Ferrotype  Plates.— E.  Morgan  says  :  “Will  you  kindly  inform  we  where  I 
could  purchase  the  dry  ferrotype  plates,  also  the  gilt  frames  for  the 
same  ?”— In  reply  :  Of  Fallowfield,  146,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 

Ether  for  Collodion.— A  good  quality  of  methylated  ether  will  do  quite 
well  for  collodion  for  the  wet  process.  Methylated  alcohol,  however,  as 
met  with  commercially,  will  not  do.  The  unmethylated  alcohol  is 
necessary. 

Tilting  the  Camera. — S.  Stephens.  The  print  shows  that  you  tilted  the 
camera  to  get  in  the  whole  of  the  structure,  but,  at  the  same  time,  you 
neglected  to  bring  the  swing  back  into  use.  If  the  camera  be  tilted,  the 
swmg  back  must  be  used. 

York  Minster.— W.  W.  H.  Conventioners  were  accorded  special  privileges 
on  their  visit  to  the  cathedral  town.  No  doubt,  similar  facilities  are  to 
be  obtained  by  others  by  application  to  the  proper  authorities,  but  we 
are,  for  the  moment,  unable  to  say  who  they  are. 

Patent.— R.  M.  C.  You  can  certainly  patent  the  camera  stand,  the  same  as 
you  can  anything  else,  but  the  patent  would  not  be  valid,  because  the 
thing  has  been  done  before.  Indeed,  that  form  of  stand  was  introduced 
many  years  ago,  and  has  been  superseded  by  the  different  forms  now  on 
the  market. 

Photo-micrography. — C.  Thornton.  We  should  certainly  advise  you  not  to 
commence  with  high  power.  Make  your  first  essays  with,  say,  a  two- 
inch  or  an  inch-and-a-half  objective,  and  attain  to  good  results  with 
that  before  going  higher.  With  the  quarter  and  eighth  of  the  maker 
mentioned  you  will  not  be  troubled  witb  a  “  chemical  focus.” 

%  alue  of  Lens, — C.  A.  S.  We  do  not  undertake  to  value  apparatus,  there¬ 
fore  we  cannot  say  what  the  lens  is  worth.  We  may  say,  however,  if  it 
is  by  the  maker  whose  name  it  bears,  it  would  be  very  cheap  indeed  at 
the  price  mentioned,  supposing  it  to  be  perfect.  Before  paying  the 
whole  of  the  sum,  we  should  advise  you  to  show  it  to  the  maker,  who 
will  advise  you  as  to  its  genuineness. 

Lantern  Slides. — S.  W.  Owen  says  :  “  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  can  inform 
me  what  are  ‘photo  relief  print’  lantern  slides?  I  have  purchased 
some  slides  second  hand,  and  they  have  that  title  printed  in  gilt  letters 
on  the  mask.  They  look  rather  like  Paget  printing-out  slides,  or,  at 
any  rate,  as  if  they  had  been  toned.” — Tn  all  probability  the  slides  are 
produced  by  the  Woodbury  process. 


Encaustic.— S.  asks  :  “What  is  meant  by  en causticing  prints,  which,  1  am 
told,  used  to  be  done  to  make  them  more  permanent,  as  well  as  im¬ 
prove  their  appearance.” — Practically,  it  was  polishing  the  prints  with 
beeswax,  after  the  manner  that  furniture  is  polished.  A  little  of  the 
compound  is  rubbed  over  the  picture,  and  polished  off  with  a  pi*-  e  l 
flannel.  A  formula  for  the  “encaustic  paste”  will  be  found  in  the 
Almanac. 

Removing  Retouching.— T.  Minns  says  :  “I  sent  some  negatives  to  one  v  » 
advertises  to  do  retouching,  but  the  work  is  so  badly  done  that  the 
negatives  are  spoilt  as  they  are.  Is  there  any  means  of  removing  it  ! 
am  afraid  to  use  indiarubber,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  films.”— Sup¬ 
posing  the  retouching  medium  used  was  of  the  commercial  kind,  the 
work  can  be  cleaned  off,  without  injury  to  the  film,  with  a  pledget  i 
cotton-wool  charged  with  turpentine. 

Salted  Paper. — C.  H.  says:  “I  have  salted  some  drawing  paper  by  im¬ 
mersion,  one  white  of  egg,  one  ounce  of  common  salt,  twenty  ounces  of 
water.  Result,  very  unsatisfactory  ;  looks  as  if  it  were  ‘  unsalted.’  Can 
you  give  me  a  better  recipe?”- — We  should  say  that  paper  so  treated 
would  bear  evidence  of  being  very  much  over-salted.  We  should  advise 
our  correspondent  in  his  next  essay,  if  the  paper  is  immersed,  to  use  a 
quarter  only  of  the  salt  to  twenty  ounces  of  water  at  most. 

Embossing  Prints. — T.  Davies  says:  “When  embossing  prints  in  a  arno 
press,  if  they  are  on  double  albumenised  paper,  the  albumen  is  itten 
cracked,  especially  when  it  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  die.  Tb:s 
does  not  take  place  with  the  less  glossy  paper.  Can  you  give  me  a 
remedy?” — We  have  no  doubt  that  the  trouble  may  be  avoided  by 
embossing  the  prints  befox-e  they  become  “  bone  dry,”  that  is,  soon 
after  they  are  mounted,  and  while  the  paper  still  retains  some  moisture. 

Glass  for  Studio. — S.  Wells  writes  :  “I  am  told  that  some  kinds  of  glass 
are  very  prone  to  turn  yellow  when  exposed  to  the  light  for  a  time. 
Such  glass  would  certainly  be  unsuitable  for  glazing  a  studio  with. 
Can  you  tell  me  the  best  kind  to  use  for  the  purpose  ?” — Some  very 
white  glass  was  in  the  market  many  years  ago  that,  by  long  exposure 
to  light,  did  change  to  a  decidedly  yellow  colour,  and  we  are  not  sure 
that  it  is  made  now.  The  ordinary  sheet  glass  of  commerce  answers 
every  purpose,  and  is  very  unlikely  to  change  colour. 

The  Combined  Bath. — A.  Franklin  says:  “ Kindly  inform  me  whether  the 
chloride  papers  are  as  permanent  toned  with  the  combined  bath  as  the 
separate  baths.  I  have  sent  you  the  formula  which  I  use,  and  by 
which  I  get  very  good  tones,  but  I  have  been  questioned  as  to  the 
permanency  of  them.” — In  reply :  Our  and  many  others’  experience 
points  to  the  fact  that  there  is  considerable  risk,  when  using  a  com¬ 
bined  bath,  of  imparting  fugacity  to  the  prints.  We  should  recommend 
you  to  abandon  the  formula — containing  alum  and  lead  nitrate — for  the 
combined  bath  you  have  been  using,  and  employ  separate  baths,  toning 
with  gold  and  sulphocyanide,  and  fixing  with  plain  hypo. 

Hand  Camera. — Beginner  says  :  “  I  have  just  got  a  hand  camera,  but  I 
cannot  get  a  sharp  picture  with  it.  On  showing  the  results  to  a  photo¬ 
grapher,  he  curtly  told  me  that  I  had  not  properly  iocussed.  That 
cannot  be  the  cause,  because  the  camera  is  a  fixed-locus  one,  and  requires 
no  focussing.  Can  you  explain  the  reason  the  pictures  are  not  sharp  ?” 
— No,  because  there  are  so  many  reasons  why  they  may  not  be.  For 
example,  the  camera  not  held  still  during  exposure,  laulty  lens,  or 
worked  with  too  large  an  opening,  the  lens  not  properly  adjusted.  If, 
however,  the  lens  is  properly  adjusted  for  distant  objects,  it  will  not 
toe  in  focus  for  near  ones  ;  therefore,  if  used  lor  such,  they  will,  of 
course,  be  out  of  locus. 

Defaulting  Canvasser. — Photo  say  :  “Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what  to 
do  in  the  following  case  ?  About  two  years  ago  I  appointed  a  man  as 
agent  for  me  in  a  distric.  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Thornbury. 
Me  obtained  some  orders,  which  were  executed  and  cash  paid  ;  but  on 
the  last  two  orders  he  has  never  paid  over  the  money  for  same,  which  I 
know  he  has  received.  I  did  not  know  the  names  of  the  persons  he  had 
the  orders  from,  so  enclosed  the  bill  of  each  with  the  photographs  made 
out  in  blank.  I  have  made  several  applications  for  the  money,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  get  it.  I  don’t  think  it  will  be  much  use  to  put  him. 
in  the  County  Court,  as  he  is  in  debt  to  so  many  people  in  the  town. 
What  I  particularly  wish  to  know  is,  do  you  think  he  can  be  prosecuted 
for  embezzlement?” — In  reply:  Probably  a  prosecution  would  lie,  but 
you  had  better  get  legal  opinion  on  the  matter.  The  border-line 
between  “embezzlement”  and  “matters  of  account”  is  not  always 
plain. 

Toning;  Lens. — H.  Mason  says:  “1.  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  will  kindly 
inform  me,  through  your  Answers  to  Correspondents  column,  what 
toning  formula  I  should  use  to  produce  a  line  grey  tone  ?  I  have  heard 
something  about  a  ‘salt  bath,’  but  do  not  know  the  formula.  Can  I 
obtain  a  grey  tone  with  any  make  or  tint  of  paper  ?  2.  Will  you  also 
kindly  say  if  a  No.  2b  Dallmeyer  lens  is  a  cabinet  or  carte  lens  ?  I 
have  one  in  use,  but  it  will  not  cover  a  cabinet  plate  without  the  small 
stop  No.  4.  I  am  told  it  will  cover  8x6  plate.”— 1.  It  is  not  stated 
what  kind  of  paper  is  being  employed,  whether  albumen,  gelatine, 
collodio-chloride,  or  platinotype.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that 
the  more  glossy  the  paper,  as  a  rule,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  get 
grey  tones  upon  it.  Plain  salted,  or  some  of  the  matt-surface  gelatine 
papers,  are  best  adapted  for  grey  tones.  2.  The  “  No.  2b  ”  of  the  maker 
named  is  only  intended  for  carte-de-  visite  size,  though  cabinet  pox  traits 
are  frequently  taken  with  it  when  stopped  down. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  Britannia  Works  Company  have  issued  a  special  edition  of 
.Photographic  Scraps,  intended  for  professional  photographers 
only.  As  far  as  the  Company  have  been  able,  they  have  sent 
a  copy  to  every  professional  photographer  in  the  world.  This 
issue  of  Scraps  has  been  written  by  professionals  for  pro¬ 
fessionals,  and  such  well-known  men  as  Byrne  (of  Richmond), 
West  [(of  Southsea),  Wilson  &  Co.  (Aberdeen),  W.  Crooke, 
W.  E.  Debenham,  and  Harold  Baker  contribute  short  articles 
descriptive  of  their  experiences  with  the  Ilford  plates  and 
papers.  The  Britannia  Works  Company  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  their  enterprise.  We  may  add  that,  should  any  of  our 
professional  readers  not  have  received  a  copy  of  this  special 
issue  of  Photographic  Scraps,  a  post  card  to  the  Company  will 
bring  one. 

*  *  * 


We  tender  our  congratulations  to  our  contemporary,  the 
■Scientific  American,  which  has  celebrated  its  half-century  of 
existence  by  the  publication  of  a  special  number,  in  which  it 
.gives  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  progress  of  American 
mechanical  science  since  1845.  The  number  is  full  of  deeply  i 


interesting  reading.  A  short  artiefe  is  devoted  to  photography, 
and  we  observe  from  the  reproductions  given  that  Daguerreo- 
typy  was  referred  to  in  the  very  first  number  of  our  con¬ 
temporary.  The  Scientific  American  has  always  looked  with 
friendly  eyes  upon  photographic  progress,  and  we  wish  it  a 
lengthened  career  in  which  to  continue  its  encouragement. 

O 

* *  *  * 

Our  confrere ,  Mr.  F.  Dundai  Todd,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Photographic  Beacon ,  sends  us  the  following  interesting  note 
with  reference  to  the  invention  of  the  fish-glue  process : 
“  Hyslop,  in  conversation  with  me,  frequently  claimed  to  be 
the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Artist  Printer,  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  one  else  has  ever  done  so.  The  experiments,  he 
said,  on  which  he  based  the  process  were  made  for  another 
purpose  in  the  Camera  Club,  London,  and  the  idea  of  using 
glue  for  half-tone  work  struck  him  in  Chicago.  I  used  to  see 
Hyslop  almost  daily,  but  for  two  years  I  have  lost  track  of 
him,  so  cannot  refer  him  to  Mr.  Gamble’s  paper.” 

A  correspondent  writes:  "May  I  point  out  an  instance 
which  may  have  escaped  your  notice,  showing  how  an  author 
should  be  careful,  in  writing  stories  in  which  the  latest  scien¬ 
tific  discoveries  are  introduced,  to  fully  inform  himself  on  the 
subject.  The  Strand  Magazine  for  July  contains  the  first  in¬ 
stalment  of  a  new  series  of  sketches,  entitled  ‘  The  Adventures 
of  a  Man  of  Science,’  in  which  the  scientist,  in  utilising  the 
New  Photography  to  find  out  whether  a  Brahmin  had  swallowed 
a  valuable  diamond,  informs  us  that,  after  having  arranged  his 
subject  in  such  a  position  that  the  X  rays  should  pass  through 
his  body,  and  turned  off  the  light  in  the  room,  he  removed  the 
cap  from  the  camera,  and,  after  an  exposure  from  seven  to  ten 
minutes,  felt  certain  he  had  taken  a  careful  photograph.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  the  same  number  contains  an  article  fully 
describing  how  the  New  Photographs  are  taken.-’ 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Wallace  Bexnetto  writes  us,  with  reference  to  some 
remarks  of  ours,  made  a  fortnight  ago,  touching  his  alleged 
discovery  of  photography  in  natural  colours  :  “  In  some  notes 
you  give  about  my  colour  photographs  you  state  you  *  are  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  from  a  correspondent  that  Mr.  Bennetto  declines 
to  show  the  results  to  a  photographer,’  Ac.  Will  you  kindly 
htate  that  no  photographer  has  ever  asked  permission  to  see 
tne  pictures,  tint  no  ODe  has  ever  asked  on  behalf  ot  a  photo- 
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grapher,  and  therefore  the  statement  is  false,  and  I  will  thank 
you  to  give  me  the  name  of  your  correspondent.  I  have  shown 
the  results  to  several  persons  as  stated,  and  hope  shortly  to 
exhibit  the  pictures  to  the  public,  of  which  I  will  give  you  due 
notice.”  We  give  Mr.  Bennetto’s  denial  the  utmost  possible 
prominence.  Our  authority  for  the  statement  that  he  declined 
to  show  his  results  to  a  photographer  was  a  Newquay  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer. 

*  *  * 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  a  paragraph  which  we  print 
under  the  heading  News  and  Notes,  that  Mr.  Bennetto  has 
declined  the  challenge  of  Mr.  Bullmore  to  produce  the  results. 
These  are  to  be  exhibited  shortly,  and  we  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them.  We  would  suggest  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society’s  Exhibition  next  month  as  a  suitable  place  for 
their  display.  We  have  no  desire  to  say  anything  that  might 
be  construed  as  prejudicial  or  hostile  to  Mr.  Bennetto,  but,  in 
this  matter  of  the  alleged  discovery  of  photography  in  natural 
colours,  the  public  has  so  often  been  misled  by  claims  and 
announcements  that  have  not  stood  the  test  of  analysis,  that 
each  fresh  “  discoverer  ”  has  only  himself  to  thank  if  his  state¬ 
ments  evoke  feelings  of  scepticism  when  they  are  made  in 
newspapers  that  are  not  qualified  to  pronounce  an  authorita¬ 
tive  opinion  on  the  specimens  submitted  to  them. 


ENGLISH  PATENTS. 

Comments  have  frequently  been  made  in  the  technical  press  as 
to  the  way  in  which  patents  are  granted  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
At  the  English  Patent  Office  no  inquiry  whatever  is  made  as 
to  whether  the  invention  is  new,  original,  if  it  has  been  in  use 
previously,  or,  indeed,  if  it  has  even  been  patented  before.  As 
a  consequence,  patentees  often  find  themselves  involved  in 
costly  litigation,  which  might  well  have  been  avoided  if  only  a 
very  limited  inquiry  had  been  made  by  the  authorities  before 
the  patent  was  granted.  In  most  other  countries  a  patent  is 
not  granted  without  the  authorities  instituting  an  investigation, 
of  some  sort  at  least,  as  to  the  novelty  or  otherwise  of  the 
invention  for  which  protection  is  sought. 

In  America,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  for  example,  the  inquiry 
is  very  complete,  and,  if  it  is  found  that  the  invention  is  not 
new  and  original,  the  patent  is  refused.  In  the  latter  country 
the  inquiry  is  more  complete  than  in  the  former,  and  there  it 
is  not  only  necessary  that  the  thing  be  new  and  original,  but 
it  must  also  be  of  public  utility  as  well,  or  a  patent  will  not  be 
granted.  This  is  a  very  good  point  in  connexion  with  German 
patent  law,  inasmuch  as  it  prevents  a  monopoly  being  created 
in  trifling  things  which  are  not  worthy  of  it.  Owing  to  the 
strict  investigation  made  by  the  German  Patent  Office  before  a 
patent  is  given,  the  validity  of  a  similar  patent,  under  the 
International  patents  arrangement,  is  seldom  questioned  in  any 
other  country.  In  England  the  Patent  Office  simply  takes  the 
money  and  asks  no  questions,  and  the  same  thing  can  be 
patented,  over  and  over  again,  even  if  it  were  not  original  in  the 
first  instance.  That  is  not  as  it  should  be,  considering  that 
the  profits  of  our  Patent  Office  are  something  like  100,00CU  a 
year. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point,  in  connexion  with  photography,  as 
to  the  way  English  applications  are  accepted.  In  our  issue  of 
the  24th  ult.  we  printed  the  “complete  specification”  of  a 
patent  applied  for  by  Mr.  Davey  for  producing  embossed 
portraits,  and  last  week  we  gave  the  complete  specification, 


with  a  brief  append,  of  Mr.  Taber  for  a  precisely  similar 
thing,  embossed  portraits.  If  the  specifications  be  compared, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  methods  are,  practically,  identical 
in  every  particular ;  yet,  in  the  ordinary  course,  both  patents 
will  be  sealed,  and  the  patent  will  possibly  have  to  be  litigated 
afterwards,  unless,  indeed,  one  or  other  of  the  applicants  is 
successful  in  opposing,  before  the  comptroller,  the  sealing  of 
the  other’s  patent.  That  involves  considerable  trouble,  and 
sometimes  no  little  expense.  Ten  shillings  has  to  be  paid  on 
giving  notice  of  appeal,  and  twenty  shillings  by  each  party  on 
hearing  by  the  comptroller.  It  is  rarely  that  the  contending 
parties  appear  by  themselves — they  are  usually  represented  by 
their  patent  agents  or  by  counsel.  This  materially  adds  to  the 
cost  of  the  proceedings,  and  each  litigant  will  have  to  bear  his 
own  costs,  as  none  are  allowed  to  the  successful  party. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  two  applications  just 
referred  to  were  made  within  about  a  fortnight  of  each  other, 
namely,  Davey’s  on  October  25,  1895,  and  Taber’s  on  No¬ 
vember  12,  1895  ;  also  that  the  two  complete  specifications 
were  accepted  within  about  the  same  time  of  one  other, 
the  former  on  June  20  of  this  year,  and  the  latter  on 
July  4  following.  Both  inventors,  it  is  noteworthy,  date 
from  San  Francisco,  and  the  patents  are  applied  for  through 
English  agents.  , 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  would-be  patentees 
that  the  English  Patent  Office  will  grant  a  patent  for  an 
invention  that  may  have  no  originality  whatever  in  it,  and 
which  may  even  have  been  patented  before,  though,  of  course, 
such  a  patent  would  have  no  validity  if  contested  in  a  court  of 
law.  This  being  the  case,  it  behoves  applicants  who  desire 
valid  patents  to  make  themselves,  personally  or  through  their 
agents,  perfectly  cognisant  of  what  has  been  done  previously7 
before  lodging  their  specifications.  This,  if  done  personally  and 
completely,  involves  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble;  and,  if 
done  by  a  patent  agent,  of  course  it  incurs  considerable  expense. 
A  very  complete  search  by  a  patent  agent  is  sometimes  a 
costly  matter,  and  in  the  end  is  not  always  conclusive  in  such 
subjects  as  photography. 

Patent  agents  mostly  confine  their  investigations  to  what 
has  previously  been  done  with  regard  to  patents.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  do,  when  a  supjDosed  valuable  invention  in  connexion 
with  such  a  thing  as  photography  is  in  question,  engage  the 
services  of  an  expert  in  photographic  matters,  and  who  is  well 
versed  in  what  has  been  done  in  the  past.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  a  thing  may  have  been  patented  before  to  make  a  subse¬ 
quent  patent  for  it  invalid.  It  is  quite  sufficient  if  the  thing 
has  been  shown  publicly,  worked,  or  published.  Many  patents 
now  pass  as  being  valid  which  would  be  quite  upset  on  this 
score  if  contested.  In  some  countries,  we  believe,  prior  publi¬ 
cation  or  use  does  not  invalidate  a  patent,  provided  the  thing 
has  not  been  published,  used,  or  patented  during  the  previous 
fifty  years.  Therefore  an  invention  that  may  be  over  fifty 
years  old,  if  it  has  been  in  abeyance  the  while,  can  there  be 
patented  as  a  new  thing,  and  the  patent  will  be  valid.  In 
England  this  is  not  the  case,  though  some  patent-law  reformers 
would  have  ic  so. 

- — - -♦ - 

The  Action  of  Xiight  on  some  Organic  Acids  in 
the  Presence  of  Sunlight. — This  is  the  title  of  a  paper 
forming  the  thesis  written  by  Henry  Fay  for  his  degree  of  Ph.D.  in 
the  John  Hopkins  University,  and  it  contains  a  most  valuable  and 
interesting  resume  of  early  investigations  relative  to  the  action  of 
light  on  various  bodies,  many  of  which  possess  germs  of  value 
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•appearing  to  be  now  quite  lost  sight  of.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  an  efficient  brief  precis  of  the  paper,  which  itself  partakes  of 
the  character  of  an  abstract,  hence  we  merely  call  attention  to  its 
most  interesting  character,  pointing  out  to  those  who  have  no  means 
of  access  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  University  that  the  paper  is 
'being  republished,  in  extenso,  in  the  pages  of  the  Chemical  News,  the 
first  part  appearing  in  the  issue  for  July  31. 


Action  of  Zinc  on  Sensitive  Plates. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  some  singular  experi¬ 
ments  in  this  direction  were  described  by  M.  R.  Colson.  Their 
outcome  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  use  cameras,  slides, 
or  plate  boxes  of  metallic  zinc,  as  M.  Colson  finds  it  to  volatilise  at 
ordinary  temperatures  in  quantity  sufficient  to  produce  an  effect  on 
the  plate.  The  action  is  energetic  with  freshly  cleaned  surfaces  of 
the  metal,  as,  for  example,  when  it  is  abraded  with  emery  paper,  and 
falls  off  as  the  zinc  becomes  oxidised. 


With  reference  to  this  remarkable  fact  and  the  volatilisation  of 
metals  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  further  reference  was  made  at  a 
•succeeding  meeting  of  the  Academy  by  M.  H.  Pellat,  who  stated’ 
that,  using  steel  in  lieu  of  the  zinc  employed  by  M.  Colson,  he  had 
obtained  quite  similar  results. 


The  1893  Eclipse. — A  report  at  an  apposite  moment  has 
been  issued  by  M.  Deslandres  upon  the  work  of  the  French  eclipse 
expedition  to  Senegambia  to  observe  the  solar  eclipse  of  1893.  As 
our  readers  have  been  made  aware,  some  account  of  the  work  done 
has  already  been  published,  but  the  recent  reports  given  describe  the 
whole  plan  and  purpose  of  the  expedition,  with  particulars  of  the 
work  accomplished.  The  programme  involved  photography  of  the 
corona  and  its  spectrum,  especially  in  the  ultra-violet,  and  a  spectro¬ 
scopic  study  of  the  movements  of  the  corona.  M.  Deslandres  finds 
that,  for  photographs  of  the  corona,  rapid  plates  are  not  advisable. 
He  has  obtained  his  best  results  with  plates  of  medium  rapidity. 
When  examining  and  collating  the  images  on  his  various  plates, 
this  investigator  found  an  annoying  difficulty  to  arise :  he  was  quite 
unable  to  determine  on  one  of  his  negatives  whether  certain  spots 
that  appeared  were  the  result  of  stellar  images,  or  were  mere  par¬ 
ticles  of  dust  or  imperfections  of  the  film.  Hence  he  makes  the 
'valuable  suggestion  that,  when  searching  for  intra-mercurial  planets, 
two  cameras,  at  least,  should  always  be  employed. 


Acetylene.— There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  illuminant  holds 
an  important  place  in  the  scale  of  light-giving  agents,  and  is  the 
subject  of  grave  consideration  in  high  quarters.  Granted  a  suitable 
burner,  the  light  from  acetylene  is  extremely  powerful ;  the  points 
’that  need  consideration  are  the  generators,  mode  of  storage,  relative 
safety  as  compared  with  ordinary  coal  gas.  Already  there  are 
several  generators  described,  or  now  placed  on  the  market,  some  of 
which  take  the  place  of  storage  apparatus.  For  storing  the  gas,  the 
most  important  plan  is  that  of  keeping  it  in  the  compressed  form, 
and  the  statement  was  quoted  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Fire  Underwriters’  Association  that  a  cylinder  four  inches  wide  and 
-four  feet  long  would  supply  sufficient  light  for  a  ten-roomed  house 
for  three  months.  As  regards  safety,  acetylene  has  to  be  looked  at 
"from  several  points,  as  its  characteristics  vary  to  a  great  extent  from 
those  of  coal  gas.  At  the  meeting  referred  to  it  was  stated  that,  if 
supplied  to  the  consumer  through  underground  pipes,  in  the  same 
manner  as  ordinary  gas  comes  to  the  consumer,  it  was  just  as  safe  as 
the  latter  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
liable  to  form  dangerously  explosive  compounds  with  copper.  It  is 
further  to  be  noted  that  Berthelot  has  shown  it  to  be  an  endothermic 
compound,  and  so  liable  to  explosions.  Thus,  if  mixed  with  atmo¬ 
spheric  air  in  the  burner,  it  might  strike  back  into  the  mains  or  the 
gasometer.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether  this  would  be 
sufficient  to  initiate  an  explosion  of  the  whole,  but  it  has  been 
•  experimentally  shown  that  a  reservoir  of  gas  is  capable  of  explosion 
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by  the  aid  of  a  percussion  cartridge  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to 
explode  a  mass  of  gun-cotton. 


The  quality  of  the  ‘light  is  very  restful  to  the  eye  in  comparison 
with  the  electric  and  incandescent  gas  lights.  In  a  recently  pub¬ 
lished  work  dealing  with  this  subject  it  is  stated  that  a  light  rich 
in  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays  (such  as  is  obtained  with  the 
arc  and  magnesium  light)  is  hurtful  to  the  eye,  these,  for  example, 
being  the  rays  in  sunlight  that  bring  on  sunstroke  or  erythema. 


Uses  of  Hydrofluoric  Acid.— An  important  article,  by 
Herr  Carl  F.  Stahl,  upon  the  commercial  aspects  of  this  chemical, 
recently  given  in  the  pages  of  the  Chemical  News,  concludes  by  a 
brief  account  of  various  industrial  aspects  of  the  use  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  acid,  and,  as  many  of  them  would  be  available  in  the 
photographic  laboratory,  we  give  here  an  abstract  of  them:  “The 
oldest,  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  most  extensive  application  is  for 
etching  on  glass.  For  this  purpose  it  can  be  applied  in  three 
different  ways:  in  the  gaseous  form,  by  suspending  the  articles 
to  be  etched  over  a  mixture  of  fluor  spar  and  sulphuric  acid. 
This  is  the  oldest  way  of  etching,  and  I  believe  most  burettes, 
graduated  cylinders,  &c.,  for  laboratory  use,  are  still  marked  in  this 
way.  If  applied  in  gaseous  form,  the  acid  leaves  the  surface  opaque, 
while  the  liquid  acid  leaves  the  surface  smooth  and  transparent. 
For  the  production  of  an  opaque  surface  with  liquid  acid,  many 
empirical  formulae  are  published,  and  every  glass  factory,  or,  rather, 
every  etching  boss,  has  his  own  secret  formula.  But  they  all  aim  to 
produce  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  acid  with  a  fluoride  of  ammonia, 
or  potassium,  or  sodium,  with  which  a  number  of  other  substances, 
such  as  sulphuric,  acetic,  or  muriatic  acids,  or  ammonium,  or  po¬ 
tassium  sulphate,  &c.,  are  mixed ;  but  it  seems  quite  unnecessary.’’ 
It  may  be  noted  that  some  years  ago  we  gave  a  recipe  for  such  a 
mixture  or  etching  ink,  in  which  sulphate  of  baryta  was  used,  and 
we  found  it  a  very  useful  opaque  etching  material,  the  baryta  giving 
it  a  body  enabling  it  to  be  used  with  a  quill  pen,  subserving,  in  fact, 
the  same  uses  as  the  gum  added  to  ordinary  black  writing  ink.  It 
appears  that  lead  glass  only  requires  an  acid  of  half  the  strength 
desirable  for  a  lime  glass,  and  needs  less  time  than  to  do  the 
necessary  work.  It  is  further  pointed  out  in  the  article  that  it  is 
important  that  the  article  to  be  etched  and  the  etching  fluid  should 
be  at  a  temperature  of  about  lo°C. 


If  any  of  our  readers  desire  to  make  use  of  any  of  these  formulae, 
it  is  well  to  remind  them  that,  if  the  strong  acid  is  allowed  to  touch 
the  skin,  a  dangerous  wound  may  result.  For  example,  a  single 
drop  falling  on  the  hard  hand  of  a  workman,  though  its  presence 
may  at  the  time  cause  no  feeling  of  pain,  is  yet  capable  of  setting  up 
a  painful  inflammatory  action  in  half  a  day. 


WASHING  AND  PRINT  WASHERS. 

The  Washing. 

This  subject  having  recently  been  brought  into  prominence,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  become  a  topic  for  general  discussion,  some  account 
of  an  experience  extending  over  a  period  of  between  thiry  and  forty 
years  may  be  of  some  value.  No  one  estimates  Messrs.  Haddon  and 
Grundy’s  most  valuable  investigations  in  this  matter  more  highly 
than  I  do ;  hence,  though  my  own  actual  practice  may  not  coincide 
with  their  recommendations,  it  is  from  no  feeling  of  opposition  on 
my  part  that  I  pen  this  account. 

With  regard  to  practical  results,  I  may  say  that  I  have  a  series  of 
register  prints  from  the  last  portion  of  my  various  negatives  bound 
in  volumes,  from  No.  1  print,  pasted  in  about  twenty- five  years  ago, 
down  to  those  of  the  present  year.  Of  the  first  hundred  pasted  in 
the  book,  such  of  them  as  have,  by  close  contact  with  the  adjoining 
leaves,  been  protected  from  access  of  air,  are  as  bright,  and  fresh, 
and  free  from  fading  as  though  placed  in  the  volume  to-day;  and, 
with  not  one-half  per  cent,  of  exceptions,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
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the  many  thousands  that  have  ever  since  been  regularly  placed  into 
the  register  books,  and  are  still  being  placed.  I  have,  further,  a  few 
hundred  prints,  kept  wrapped  in  brown  paper  and  stored  in  a  desk, 
which  were  taken  prior  to  that  time,  and  date  from  the  very  earliest 
days  of  alkaline  gold  toning.  The  same  permanent  character^ 
cceteris  paribus,  appertains  to  them  as  to  those  in  the  books.  Per¬ 
sonally,  therefore,  as  I  appear  to  have  nothing  to  gain  by  altering 
my  method  of  procedure,  I  am  in  this  position :  I  thoroughly  endorse 
Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundy’s  recommendations,  and  I  believe  their 
system  of  short  washing  to  answer  every  requirement,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  have  no  present  intention  of  adopting  it. 

My  prints  receive,  on  an  average,  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hours’ 
soaking  in  running  water.  I  am  satisfied  with  their  quality,  and 
most  assuredly  no  one  can  truthfully  say  that,  in  their  case  at  any 
rate,  long  washing  has  the  injurious  effect  that  so  many  writers 
attribute  to  it.  These  remarks  all  refer  to  albumenised  paper. 
With  P.O.P.  or  collodio-chloride  paper,  short  washing  is  a  necessity 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

There  is  one  point  to  be  well  noted,  as  it  is  the  key  of  the  position 
with  regard  to  all  washing  methods.  When  removed  from  the 
hypo,  each  individual  print  must  receive,  directly  upon  being 
removed  from  the  hypo,  a  preliminary  rinse  in  a  separate  vessel  of 
water,  before  being  placed  in  the  ultimate  washing  receptacle.  The 
theory  underlying  this  procedure  is  simply  that  thiosulphate  of  soda, 
partly  saturated  will  silver  salt,  in  other  words,  the  double 
thiosulphate  of  soda  and  silver,  in  presence  of  thiosulphate  of  soda, 
is  less  liable  to  decompose  when  in  strong  solution  than  when 
slightly  diluted  with  water.  Hence,  with  prints  taken  in  mass  from 
the  fixing  solution  and  placed  into  a  dish  of  water,  there  is,  though 
they  be  well  stirred  about,  much  probability  of  decomposition,  when 
here  and  there  among  them  some  prints  remain  in  contact  with  but 
slight  admixture  of  water.  It  is  most  probable  that,  owing  to  the 
want  of  efficiency  of  washing  methods  generally,  and  the  bringing 
about  of  these  objectionable  conditions,  the  complaint  of  fading 
through  long  washing  has  been  promulgated. 

It  is  a  well-known  and  trite  observation,  though  insufficiently 
understood  even  now,  that  the  object  of  washing  is  less  the 
elimination  of  hypo  than  the  removal  of  the  compound  of  silver  and 
hypo  from  the  fixed  print.  Let  any  one  take  a  finished  washed 
print,  and,  after  soaking  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  hypo,  hang  up  to 
dry  without  a  preliminary  wash.  It  will,  even  after  the  lapse  of  a 
twelvemonth,  be  little  the  worse.  Next,  let  half  a  dozen  prints  be 
taken  from  the  hypo,  placed  in  a  small  dish  of  water,  and  left  there 
over  night,  without  any  stirring ;  the  probabilities  are  that  they  will 
not  be  fit  to  look  at  the  next  morning.  When  the  every-day  con¬ 
ditions  of  washing  are  such  as  to  render  it  possible  that  some  of  the 
prints  may  remain  touching  all  the  while,  want  of  permanency  is 
bound  to  follow.  And  herein  lies  the  great  virtue  of  short  washing ; 
the  prints  must  be  moved  about,  and  individually  separated,  every 
chance  being  thus  given  for  the  fixing  results  to  be  soaked  out.  With 
long  washing,  it  is  too  frequently  the  case  that  the  printer  expects 
length  of  time  in  the  water  to  compensate  for  incomplete  handling 
of  the  prints,  especially  in  the  first  and  second  washing  water.  A 
case  that  came  under  my  own  personal  observation  may  be  here 
quoted  to  show  what  will  suffice  for  some  first-rate  men.  Many 
years  ago  I  was  invited  to  visit  and  advise  upon  certain  matters  a 
provincial  photographer  of  the  very  first  rank,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  art  and  doing  a  large  business.  I  was  taken  through  the 
printing  department  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  the  prints  had  just 
been  placed  to  wash.  The  plan  was  simple,  and  as  bad  as  simple. 
A  large  number  of  prints  were  placed  in  a  twenty-four  inch 
porcelain  dish,  slightly  tilted ;  a  water  tap  was  placed  over  one 
corner,  the  water  turned  on,  and  allowed  to  run  out  of  the  opposite 
corner — the  spout  or  lip !  Upon  my  pointing  out  how  inefficient 
such  a  system  was,  the  proprietor  blandly  replied,  “  Oh,  but  the  tap 
is  running  all  night,  and  they  get  eighteen  hours’  washing.”  It  is 
quite  certain  that  in  half  an  hour’s  time  the  prints  would  slowly 
collect  in  a  compact  mass  towards  the  efflux  end  of  the  dish,  and  the 
fate  of  the  prints  would  entirely  hang  upon  the  manner  of  their 
treatment  when  first  placed  in  the  water. 

From  the  very  earliest  days  of  the  alkaline  gold  toning,  following 
the  indications  of  Messrs.  Davanne  and  Girard’s  classical  investi¬ 


gations,  the  plan  of  a  complete  preliminary  rinsing  has  been  the 
leading  idea  ol  my  practice,  and  should  be  of  every  one's;  and  to 
it  almost  wholly  do  I  attribute  the  immunity  from  fading  my  prints 
have  enjoyed  when  not  subjected  to  other  later  disturbing  influence 
Such  being  the  case,  my  further  recountal  of  personal  experience 
with  washers  may  be  robbed  of  some  of  its  value  or  interest.  Never¬ 
theless,  for  those  who  care  to  peruse  it,  the  following  description 
is  given  of 

The  Washing  Apparatus. 

In  the  very  earliest  days  when  attention  was  given  to  washing 
under  a  proper  system,  the  desirability  of  a  frequent  complete  change 
of  the  water  was  pointed  out,  the  method  of  turning  the  tap  on  to 
the  prints,  &c.,  and  letting  the  water  run  away  was  shown  to  be  im¬ 
perfect.  It  is  perhaps  over  thirty  years  ago  when  this  was  proved 
by  calling  attention  to  the  length  of  time  it  would  take  under  t hi 
system  to  get  rid  of  the  colour  produced  by  putting  a  pint  of  ink  in 
a  bucket  of  water  and  turning  the  tap  on.  The  ink  representing 
hypo,  it  was  seen  that  the  latter  would  be  equally  slow  in  being 
removed.  Hence,  at  a  very  early  stage,  “siphon  washers”  were 
devised.  The  prints  were  placed  in  a  vessel  from  the  lowest  part  of 
which  proceeded  a  siphon,  whose  bend  was  on  a  level  with  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  when  at  its  maximum  height.  As  soon  as  this 
was  reached,  the  siphon  was  to  begin  to  act,  and,  having  a  large 
bore,  it  ■would  empty  the  vessel  quickly  (though  water  was  coming 
in  all  the  while)  and  then  cease  to  act.  The  water  thereupon  began 
to  fill  the  vessel  again,  and  so  on,  automatically. 

Practical  men  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  alternating 
action  did  not  necessarily  continue,  for  sometimes  the  siphon  would 
continue  dribbling  off  the  water  for  quite  a  long  time.  Still,  on  the 
whole,  the  apparatus  acted  well,  and  it  had  a  great  repute.  Tim 
first  apparatus  of  the  kind  that  I  remember  being  offered  for  sale  was 
made,  I  believe,  by  Bull,  of  Great  Queen-street,  and  was  a  good  one. 
The  vessel  was  in  effect  a  shallow  bucket  of  zinc  with  straight  sides; 
the  siphon  was  placed  inside,  and  had  the  longer  limb  passed  through 
the  bottom.  The  prints  were  prevented  from  being  drawn  into  the 
siphon  by  means  of  a  false  bottom  of  perforated  zinc.  This  pattern 
was  made  for  many  years,  and  until  very  lately  was  offered  for  sale, 
made  of  semi-porcelain  ware.  The  objection  to  it  was,  that  when 
the  water  emptied  itself  the  prints  would  lie  in  the  corners,  and, 
forming  a  kink,  never  become  detached  during  the  whole  of  the 
washing,  unless  periodically  attended  to  by  hand.  I  determined  to 
devise  an  improvement.  After  trying  many  experimental  forms,  I 
gradually  evolved  a  shape  that  I  adopted  and  kept  in  use  till  about 
a  dozen  years  ago,  till  indeed  cabinet  pictures  became  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  These  washing  machines  were  for  carte 
work,  it  will  be  understood.  The  ultimate  form  I  designed  was  in 
principle  the  same,  but,  instead  of  a  closed,  cylinder-shaped  vessel,  I 
had  one  constructed  of  sheet  zinc  shaped  like  a  deep  saucer,  three  feet 
in  diameter,  with  the  siphon  starting  from  the  centre.  One-third 
of  it,  the  central  portion,  was  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc  carefully 
soldered  so  as  to  leave  no  surface  roughness,  and  separated  only  by  a 
fraction  of  an  inch  from  the  main  body  of  the  saucer.  This  was  a 
perfect  form.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  devise  a  mode  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  jet  or  jets  of  water  that  would  keep  the  prints 
well  separated.  The  prints  would  either  congregate  in  a  compact 
heap  in  the  middle  of  the  water,  or  be  propelled  to  one  part  of  the 
side  of  the  vessel  and  obstinately  stick  there.  I  tried  an  immense 
number  of  forms,  and  finally  hit  upon  what  was  practically  a  perfect 
method.  Four  upright  and  shaped  lead  pieces  were  soldered  just 
above  the  saucer  edge,  and  upon  them  rested  a  circle  of  lead  piping, 
into  which  the  water  was  led  by  an  indiarubber  tube.  Out  of  this 
circle  projected  four  short  pieces  of  narrower  lead  piping  through 
which  the  water  issued  into  the  dish,  these  small  tubes  being  com¬ 
pressed  at  their  ends  to  a  narrow  elongated  aperture.  The  whole 
secret  of  successful  practice  lay  in  the  way  these  four  water  jets 
were  arranged.  If  they  were  bent  so  as  to  cause  the  water  to  issm 
from  each  in  a  jet  parallel  to  the  sides,  a  rotary  motion  was  certainly 
imparted ;  but  the  prints  did  not  change  their  position  relative  to 
each  other.  If,  however,  three  of  the  jets  issued  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  side,  and  the  fourth  jet  came  out  in  a  line  crossing 
them,  pointing,  indeed,  very  nearly  to  the  centre,  the  rotary  motion 
was  not  destroyed,  but  each  time  a  print  passed  this  jet  it  wa 
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caused  to  gently  slide  over  its  neighbour,  and  all  the  prints  in  turn 
changed  places. 

So  long  as  prints  of  small  size,  such  for  example  as  cartes,  with 
a  few  cabinets  only,  were  placed  in  the  apparatus,  its  action  was 
perfect ;  but,  when  cabinets  came  to  be  in  more  frequent  demand,  it 
was  found  that  they  were  liable  to  become  doubled  up,  and  remain 
so  through  all  the  flushings  and  emptyings,  with  the  result  of  a 
permanent  disfiguring  crease. 

So  serious  did  this  evil  become,  and  so  apt  were  the  prints  to  mass 
together,  with,  at  the  same  time,  the  peculiar  evils  of  the  siphon 
system — the  ceasing  to  refill  as  the  level  of  the  water  became  low — 
1  hat  it  was  felt  necessary  to  entirely  revise  the  plans  for  washing. 
J  may  incidentally  remark  that  I  also  had  large  bowls  of  Doulton 
ware  made  on  a  similar  system ;  but,  apart  from  the  great  cost  of 
the  earthenware,  I  found  the  zinc  the  handiest  to  use,  the  coat  of 
Japan  varnish  given  to  them,  to  prevent  the  action  of  zinc  on  dis¬ 
solved  silver,  lasting  a  long  time.  The  Doulton-ware  bowls  were 
made  with  perforations  from  the  bottom  to  about  half  way  up  the 
sides,  and  with  an  outside  projecting  ledge  whereon  to  fasten  the 
funnel-shaped  outer  part  which  carried  the  siphon.  All  these,  how¬ 
ever,  were  thrown  aside  with  the  increase  in  cabinet  portraits.  The 
final  plan  adopted  was  a  modification  of  the  apparatus  I  had  long 
before  that  time  made  for  larger-sized  prints,  and  is  here  described. 

Square  or  Frame  Washers. 

As  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  have  12  x  10  and  larger  prints 
whirling  about  loose  in  a  washer,  I  had  made,  about  thirty- 
years  ago,  a  washer,  which  to  this  day  is  quite  efficient.  The 
washer  proper  was  a  deep,  square,  wooden  box  on  legs,  with  a 
siphon  outside,  the  short  leg  being  led  inside  the  trough  close  to  the 
bottom,  and  secured  by  a  flanged  end,  puttied,  and  nailed  into  its 
place.  The  whole  trough  was  coated  several  times  over  with  shellac 
solution  to  keep  it  water-tight,  and  the  joints  of  the  sides  and  bottom 
were  filled  in  with  paper  and  white  lead.  The  prints  were  placed  in 
this  on  a  series  of  trays,  which  were  piled  one  on  the  other  till  only 
an  inch  or  two  of  water  rested  above  them.  The  construction  of 
the  trays  was  peculiar.  It  was  a  first  necessity  that  they  should  be 
easily  removable.  To  realise  this,  their  framework  was  made  of 
thick  wire  bent  into  a  rectangular  form,  slightly  smaller  than  the 
inside  of  the  trough,  with  the  object  of  rendering  it  easy  to  pass  the 
fingers  between  a  tray  and  the  sides  of  the  trough.  To  prevent 
these  rectangles  slipping  over  each  other  through  not  fitting  closely 
to  the  box,  each  wire  corner  was  made  into  a  kind  of  loop,  so  that 
the  tray  fitted  exactly  in  place.  To  prevent  the  trays  actually 
touching  each  other,  a  short  small  foot  was  made  by  soldering  a 
piece  of  bent  wire  at  each  angle  of  the  frame.  These  were  con¬ 
structed  for  me  by  a  manufacturer  of  galvanised  wire  netting,  the 
whole  frame  being  galvanised  after  being  put  together,  thus 
making  it  compact  and  free  from  possible  bare  iron,  which  would 
lead  to  most  undesirable  iron  rust.  The  framework  made,  it  was 
readily  converted  into  a  tray  by  wrapping  thin  twine  tightly  round 
it,  beginning  at  one  end  and  finishing  at  the  opposite.  When  the 
prints  were  ready  to  wash,  after  their  first  preliminary  douche,  they 
were  placed  one  by  one  on  the  trays,  which  were  then  fitted  in  the 
trough,  their  own  weight  keeping  them  down,  and  the  water  gradu¬ 
ally  run  in  by  means  of  an  upright  pipe  running  the  whole  height  of 
the  trough,  and  perforated  with  holes  for  the  issue  of  minute  jets  of 
water.  I  preferred  the  use  of  twine  before  netting  for  the  supporting 
medium,  as  it  lent  itself  to  causing  the  print  to  form  a  series  of 
furrows,  as  it  were,  which  allowed  the  water,  when  the  trough 
emptied  itself,  to  run  off  instead  of  lodging  in  hollows. 

This  trough,  as  I  have  said,  lasted  for  many  years.  I  had  several  of 
them  of  different  sizes  made,  and  eventually  there  was  evolved  from 
them  a  still  larger  one,  constructed  on  similar  lines,  and  yet  more 
substantially  built.  This  I  use  for  both  large  work  and  cartes  and 
cabinets.  The  m,ode  of  construction  is  the  same,  the  details  only  are 
altered.  Large  troughs  are  difficult  to  keep  water-tight  if  made  of 
wood  only,  so  that  my  later  patterns  are  lead-lined,  and  the  incoming 
water  is  all  distributed  over  the  surface  by  means  of  a  copper  tube, 
which  runs  round  the  top  of  the  trough,  and  is  perforated  with 
minute  apertures,  so  throwing  the  water  like  fine  rain,  and  causing 
no  current.  The  washings  from  the  prints  thus  fall  towards  the 


lower  part  of  the  body  of  liquid  by  their  own  gravity.  The  water 
leaves  the  trough  at  the  bottom  by  means  of  siphon,  which  is 
ingeniously  devised  to  act  as  a  mere  overflow  pipe  or  in  the  usual 
siphon  fashion,  at  will,  bv  opening  or  closing  a  small  cock  let 
into  the  bend  of  the  siphon.  I  do  not  know  whose  invention  thi- 
device  is,  but  it  was  made  for  me  by  Messrs.  Marion. 

The  trays  for  this  trough  are  framed  of  wood  instead  of  iron,  and 
are  somewhat  like  an  Oxford  frame  in  shape,  to  enable  them  to  be 
handled  and  removed  with  ease.  It  is  necessary  to  weigh  them 
down  when  stacked  and  full  of  prints.  Instead  of  using  twine  as 
the  supporting  medium — which  I  found  apt  to  cause  marks  upon  the 
prints,  if  they  were  left  half  dry  upon  them  for  any  length  of  time 

I  ultimately  hit  upon  gutta-percha  cord.  This  is  admirable  in 
every  way;  it  never  marks  the  prints,  there  is  no  chance  of  its  re¬ 
taining  any  hypo  and  transferring  to  a  print,  and  it  can  be  readily 
cleansed.  It  is  attached  to  the  frame  by  means  of  small  nails  driv  n 
into  the  edge  of  the  latter.  The  cord  is  secured  to  the  first  nail, 
passed  across  the  frame,  bent  round  the  nail  on  the  opposite  side, 
then  taken  to  the  adjoining  nail,  across  the  frame  once  more,  and  so 
on  till  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  series  of  chemically  inert, 
thin  bars.  On  these  frames  are  placed  midgets,  cartes ,  cabinet-, 
twelve  by  tens,  and  so  on,  which  rarely,  if  ever,  become  displaced 
during  a  whole  night’s  washing,  and  which  have  every  probability  <-.f 
being  thoroughly  washed,  as  no  one  print  is  ever  in  contact  with 
another. 

Finally,  though  I  do  think,  if  my  advice  were  asked.  I  shou’d  -ay. 
Follow  Messrs.  Iladdon  and  Grundy's  plan  of  operations,  I  v  t  adh>.-r 
to  my  old  and  tried  plan  of  washing  all  night,  feeling  sure  that,  how¬ 
ever  careless  a  printer  might  be  at  work,  he  could  not  fail  to  put  in 
the  pictures  in  a  way  which  would  ensure  their  perfect  washing  quite 
automatically.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S.,  F.TLP.S. 

- ♦  — — - 

BY  THE  WAY. 

Had  I  suspected,  when  I  wrote  last  month  the  few  lines  about  the  non¬ 
sense  that  is  talked  on  the  subject  of  “amateurs  and  professional.-.’ 
that  I  should  have  apparently  hurt  so  many  susceptibilities  and 
brought  down  upon  myself  such  a  volume  of  abuse,  I  should  have 
hesitated  before  writing,  or  perhaps  altogether  have  refrained  from 
penning  the  lines  I  did;  but,  having  committed  myself,  there  i- 
nothing  for  it  but  to  boldly  “  face  the  music." 

Since  those  lines  appeared  in  print,  I  have  received  a  large  numb-r 
of  indignant,  and  in  some  cases  mostabu-ive,  letters  from  individual- 
who  are  without  exception  entirely  unknown  to  me,  and,  I  dare  say,  t 
the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  apparently  charging  me 
with  personally  insulting  them.  As  I  cannot  trace  the  name  of  anv 
single  one  of  my  correspondents  as  having  been  in  any  way,  publicly 
or  privately,  connected  with  any  discussion  on  this  seemingly  verv 
delicate  subject,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  I  can  be 
held  to  have  had  any  hidden  personal  meaning  in  my  brief  remarks  : 
but  I  aw  surprised  at  the  number  of  straugers  who  find  "the  cap 
fits.”  The  imaginary  sting  of  my  remarks  appears  to  lie  in  the 
allusion  to  “  a  certain  class  of  professional  "  and  one  individual  con¬ 
cludes  a  more  than  ordinarily  rude  epistle  by  surmi-ing  that,  in  my 
‘•promised  growl,”  I  intend  to  “put  the  honest  professional  lower 
down  than  he  is  already,  and  praise  up  to  the  skies  the  wretchtd 
thing  that  calls  itself  an  amateur. "  This  is  only  one  example  of  hov 
the  “honest  professional  ”  of  a  “  certaiu  class  '  jumps  at  false  con 
elusions,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  general  idea  running  througL  my 
correspondence;  I  can  only  reply  generally,  that  I  am  distinctly  ■  f 
opinion  that,  if  these  critics  are  fair  samples  of  the  noble  creature 
that  “calls  itself”  honest  professional,  I  am  distinctly  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  far  beyond  my  powers  to  place  him  lower  than  he  has 
already  placed  himself. 

The  whole  gist  of  the  matter  resolves  itself  into  a  misappre¬ 
hension  of  facts,  or  at  least  of  terms,  and  it  was  that  circumstance 
that  induced  me  to  speak  of  the  nonsense  that  is  written  with 
regard  to  the  amateur  question.  The  real  amateur  can  in  no  sense 
be  considered  as  interfering  wi:h  the  professional  any  more  than  my 
Lord’s  brougham  can  be  looked  upon  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  the  hackney  cab  ;  but,  if  my  Lord  authorises  his  coachman  to  fill 
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up  his  spare  time  by  taking  “  fares,”  the  somewhat  touchy  body  that 
watches  over  the  interests  of  “  cabbies  ”  would,  provided  he  took  out 
the  necessary  licence,  have  no  legal  cause  for  complaint,  I  imagine  ; 
and  it  just  strikes  me,  to  pursue  the  simile  a  little  further,  that  in 
photography,  as  in  other  branches  of  industry,  the  cab  trade  being  no 
exception,  probably  the  public  is  better  served  by  the  “  amateurs  ” 
who  take  up  the  business  boldly  than  by  many  of  the  thorough 
“  pro’s.”  who  rail  so  loudly  on  the  subject. 

But  the  quasi-amateur  who  takes  up  photography  originally, 
perhaps  for  mere  pleasure  or  because  it  is  fashionable,  and  gradually 
drifts  into  selling  his  pictures  whether  at  a  profit  or  a  loss,  is  no  more 
an  amateur  than  are  the  aristocratic  cab-owners  of  the  metropolis,  but 
purely  and  simply  a  professional  in  a  small  way  of  business ;  and, 
so  long  as  this  is  a  free  country  and  there  is  no  licence  required  to 
use  a  camera  or  to  sell  photographs,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any 
one  who  possesses  the  necessary  skill  from  doing  just  as  he  pleases  in 
the  matter  of  either  making  a  profit  out  of  his  work  or  selling  it  at  a 
dead  loss  to  only  partially  recoup  the  expenses.  But,  when  the  shoe 
is  found  to  pinch,  it  is  not  the  right  thing  to  make  it  a  question  of 
amateur  versus  professional,  for  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  trade  prices  : 
and  if  the  so-called  amateur  can  do  better  work,  get  more  customers 
or  work  for  less  money,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  professional,  who 
can’t  or  won’t.  He  feels  it  hard,  no  doubt,  and  it  is  calculated  to 
make  him  sore,  to  find  his  business  falling  off,  and  prices  going 
steadily  down,  but  don’t  let  him  lay  the  blame  on  innocent  shoulders 
— those  of  the  amateur. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on  since  the  earliest  days  of 
photography,  and  no  one,  not  even  the  highest  in  the  profession,  can 
dream  of  getting  the  same  prices  as  in  the  “  golden  days  ”  of  the 
Daguerreotype.  Except  in  very  few  instances,  it  has  always  been 
the  energetic  and  enterprising  artist,  who  was  willing  to  do  really 
good  work  at  a  moderate  price,  who  has  done  the  biggest  business ; 
and  it  has  ever  been  the  “  slow  coach,”  or  the  incompetent,  who  has 
shouted  loudest  against  “  cutting  ”  prices.  I  well  remember  the  out¬ 
cry  there  was  many  years  ago  when  a  leading  firm  of  fashionable 
photographers  brought  their  prices  down  to  seven- and- sixpence  per 
dozen  for  cartes- de-visite ;  but  it  was  not  the  leaders  of  the  profession 
that  complained  most  loudly  or  at  all,  but  those  whose  inferior  work 
put  them  out  of  competition.  Quality  will  always  command  its 
value,  and  in  photography,  as  in  every  other  business,  it  is  a  case  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  and  it  is  the  weaker  and  inferior  that  go  to  the 
wall  first  and  make  the  loudest  outcry. 

That  is  just  about  what  I  meant  when  I  wrote  of  the  nonsense  that 
is  talked  on  the  amateur  question,  which  is  really  no  amateur 
question  at  all ;  I  had  no  intention  to  either  belittle  the  professional 
or  bepraise  the  amateur.  Each  in  his  way  stands  alone  and 
beyond  personal  comparison.  The  only  possible  comparative  test  is 
that  of  quality  of  work  ;  but,  whether  that  be  good  or  bad,  the  true 
amateur  can  never  in  any  way  interfere  with,  or  injure,  the  pro¬ 
fessional,  who,  in  turn,  if  of  the  “  right  sort,”  will  never  find  any 
cause  to  fear  a  competition  that  does  not  exist.  In  the  words  of  the 
presidential  address  at  Leeds,  “Let  us  all  be  known  as  photo¬ 
graphers,”  and,  if  any  distinction  be  necessary  between  different 
classes  of  traders,  let  it  be  “  profession  ”  and  “  shamateur  ”  (to  use 
the  happy  definition  suggested  some  years  ago),  but  leave  the 
amateur  out  of  the  quarrelling. 

I  had  no  intention  of  discussing  the  pros  and  cons,  of  an  already 
well- ventilated  subject,  or  of  suggesting  any  remedy  for  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  for  such  I  deem  to  be  an  impossibility.  But  there  is 
one  phase  of  the  question  that  is  harped  upon  by  nearly  all  my 
critics,  as  well  as  by  almost  every  writer  on  the  professional  side  of 
the  subject,  for  years  past,  to  which  I  cannot  help  alluding.  I  refer 
to  the  allegation  that  amateurs  are  supplied  by  the  dealers  with 
their  materials  on  as  good,  if  not  on  better,  terms  than  the  pro¬ 
fessional  ;  and,  as  was  said  only  a  short  time  ago  that,  thanks  to  our 
advertising  annuals,  every  one  now  knows  exactly  the  price  of 
everything,  and  consequently  will  not  pay  reasonable  prices. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  first  part  of  the  statement  is  concerned,  I  for  one 
can  see  no  reason  why  a  professional  photographer  should  be  charged 
any  less  for  an  ounce  of  pyro,  say,  than  an  amateur.  It  is  a  custom, 
1  Know,  in  the  druggist’s  trade  to  have  a  sliding  scale  of  terms,  and 


“  doctors’  prices  ”  are  materially  lower  than  those  charged  to  the 
general  public.  But  this  is  only  a  private  arrangement  between  the 
chemist  and  the  medical  man,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  and  regular 
customer.  Similarly,  no  doubt,  if  any  professional  photographer 
would  give  his  undivided  trade  to  any  one  dealer,  “special  terms" 
might  probably  be  arranged  if  it  were  worth  the  dealer’s  while  ;  but, 
sad  to  say,  in  these  days  of  competition,  I  am  afraid  the  professional 
likes  to  buy  in  the  very  cheapest  market  just  as  well  as  the  amateur, 
and  would  not  long  adhere  to  any  such  arrangement  if  he  saw  a 
chance  of  doing  better.  He,  at  any  rate,  has  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  buy  in  quantity,  and  so  secure  an  extra  discount ;  but,  if  he 
be  one  of  the  class  who  used  to  go  down  to  “  the  Cut,”  on  Sunday 
morning,  for  two  ounces  of  collodion,  he  must  not  expect  the  special 
terms  usual  with  “  shipping  orders.” 

It  has  been  also  said,  I  think,  lately,  that  the  dealers  nowaday* 
study  the  amateurs  in  preference  to  the  professionals.  Well,  I 
should  think  the  dealers  very  much  wanting  in  common  sense  if  they 
did  not  give  so  little  attention  to  the  “  predominant  partner.”  The 
professional  has  mainly  the  amateur  to  thank  for  the  low  prices  at 
which  he  can  himself  get  his  goods  now,  as  compared  with  a  few 
years  ago.  What  but  the  immense  increase  in  the  number  of 
amateurs  has  brought  down  the  price  of  pyro,  within  very  few 
years,  from  four-anch-sixpence  to  a  shilling  an  ounce  ?  In  the  ante- 
gelatine  days  the  relative  proportions  of  the  professional  and 
amateur  element  were  so  different  from  what  they  are  now,  that 
the  larger  quantities  of  material  consumed  by  the  former  made  him 
the  better  customer,  and  so  worthy  of  special  consideration  :  but, 
nowadays  the  amateurs  so  vastly  outnumber  the  professionals, 
and,  as  it  has  been  facetiously  if  cruelly  said,  “  spoil  so  many  more 
plates,”  that  they  cannot  now  be  relegated  to  the  “  back  seat  ”  they 
formerly  filled. 

With  regard  to  the  production  of  trade  enlargements,  another 
point  that  has  been  raised,  there  certainly  would  seem  to  be  ground 
for  complaint  against  the  enlarging  firms  if,  as  alleged,  they  supply 
enlargements  to  amateurs  on  the  same  terms  as  professionals ;  but, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  “  trade  terms  ”  issued  by  such  firms  are 
subject  to  the  production  of  business  card  if  the  customer  be 
unknown,  and  I  imagine  that  those  who  cater  for  the  trade  only 
would  be  careful  to  observe  the  rule.  But  even  here  a  complication 
arises  from  the  competition  of  the  “  stores,”  who  will  supply  single 
enlargements  to  their  customers  at  precisely  the  published  trade 
prices.  If,  then,  the  enlarging  firms  adhere  .strictly  to  their  trade 
rules,  the  professional  photographer  is  very  little  better  off.  As 
regards  the  “  shamateur  ”  it  is  a  matter  between  him  and  the 
enlarger,  who  must  elect  to  class  him  either  as  an  amateur  or  a  trader 
as  he  chooses.  If  he  wants  the  enlargements  “  to  sell  again,”  he  is 
clearly  entitled  to  some  discount  or  allowance  from  the  prices 
usually  charged,  and,  as  published  prices  are  at  everybody’s  finger 
ends,  he  cannot  get  much  out  of  the  transaction  except  at  trade- 
prices. 

And  that  brings  me  to  one  point  or  argument  in  which  the 
professional  impeaches  himself,  namely,  the  statement  that  the 
public  is  so  well  educated  in  the  matter  of  trade  terms  that  they  will 
not  pay  reasonable  prices.  I  have  known,  as  an  absolute  fact,  an 
enlargement,  which,  made  and  framed  complete  by  a  firm  of  trade 
enlargers  at  a  cost  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  shillings,  with  perhaps  a 
shilling  or  two  extra  for  carriage,  &c.,  was  charged  to  the  customer 
three  guineas  and  a  half.  This  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but,  if  it  be 
anywhere  near  the  ordinary  professional’s  conscientious  idea  of 
reasonable  terms,  I  don’t  wonder  at  the  lay  public  refusing  to  pay 
them. 

To  sum  up :  I  hold  no  brief  for  either  professional  or  quasi-amateur. 
The  real  amateur  is  out  of  the  question  altogether,  but  I  want  to 
show  where  the  difficulties  lie  between  the  two.  Until  there  is  some 
sort  of  tax  or  licence  levied,  or  until  the  photographic  tariff  is 
placed  under  a  compulsory  trade  union,  the  same  sort  of  difficulties 
must  continue ;  but,  while  they  exist,  it  is  absurd  and  ridiculous  in 
the  extreme  to  blame  the  amateur.  Our  societies  might  commence 
to  do  something  in  the  way  of  having  a  sharper  line  drawn  between 
amateur  and  professional,  but  I  scarcely  like  to  suggest  in  what 
direction.  Dogberry. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Vellow  Screens. — An  important  paper,  by  Dr.  Otto  Buss, 
appears  in  the  current  number  of  the  Photographische  Corresponded 
upon  the  action  of  various  yellow  dyes  upon  the  spectrum,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  regard  to  the  ultra-violet.  Picric  acid,  safranine, 
Martin’s  yellow,  naphthol  yellow  S.,  aurantia,  fast  yellow,  metanil 
yellow,  and  auramine  all  show  more  or  less  absorption  of  the  visible 
blue  and  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  but  yet  allow  considerable 
quantities  of  the  ultra-violet  to  pass,  and  in  most  cases  the  distinctly 
marked  bands  of  non  -  absorption  lie  beyond  X  360.  Several 
vegetable  colouring  matters  were  also  examined,  such  as  saffron, 
turmeric,  mace,  euonymus  petals,  and  also  some  of  the  pure  crystal¬ 
line  colouring  matters,  such  as  xanthophyll,  xanthacarotine,  and  of 
these  the  xanthophyll  completely  absorbed  the  ultra-violet,  and,  if  it 
were  possible,  this  would  make  a  good  isochromatic  screen.  Alco¬ 
holic  extract  of  the  yellow  petals  of  corydalis  lutra,  primula  elatior, 
calendula,  and  carthamus,  and  the  yellow  colouring  matter  of  the 
lemon  absorb  also  the  whole  of  the  ultra-violet. 


Da.  Buss  points  out  that  most  of  the  existing  formulae  for  yellow 
screens  are  extremely  unsatisfactory,  and  that  they,  like  the  com¬ 
mercial  glass  screens,  only  absorb  the  rays  from  II  in  the  violet  to 
G  or  F,  and,  because  our  eyes  are  extremely  insensitive  to  these  rays^ 
a  slight  damping  of  these  rays  is  falsely  recognised  as  total  absorp¬ 
tion,  whilst  actinic  rays  may  still  pass;  and  the  only  way  to  really 
test  a  screen  is  by  photographic  examination  of  a  dye  in  quartz 
spectroscope,  which  permits  the  whole  of  the  ultra-violet  to  pass. 


Some  Well-known  Formulae. — As  an  example  of  how 
some  of  the  screens  act,  he  takes  Vogel’s  formula  for  making  yellow 
screens,  which  is  a  solution  of  aurantia  in  collodion  1 : 250 ;  20  c.c. 
of  this  being  allowed  for  a  screen  13  x  20  c.c.,  the  thickness  of  the 

20 

resulting  collodion  film  would  be  ■  ^  =  0  0077  mm.  Buss  points 

out  that  he  used  a  solution  P5000  in  a  thickness  of  5  mm.,  which  was 
thirty-two  times  stronger  than  Vogel’s,  and  yet  this  allowed  ultra¬ 
violet  light  from  X  370  to  X  300  to  pass,  and  he  sarcastically  asks, 
“  How  much  more,  then,  would  the  thirty-two  times  thinner  film 
allow  to  pass  ?  ”  _ 

The  Absorption  by  Glass. — It  might  be  assumed  that  th9 
glass  itself  of  the  screen  or  the  lens  would  absorb  the  ultra-violet, 
but  Eder  and  Valenta  have  pointed  out  that  1  c.  of  the  most  ultra¬ 
violet-opaque  glass  only  absorbed  up  to  X  340,  and,  as  the  glass  used 
for  screens  is  very  much  thinner,  this  cannot  be  taken  into  account. 
Further  than  this,  it  is  pointed  out  that  even  the  thick  lenses  of  the 
present  day  are  really  very  transparent  to  the  ultra-violet,  and 
therefore  could  not  make  up  for  the  weakness  of  the  screens. 


Dark-room  Windows. — The  use  of  aurantia,  picric  acid, 
auramine,  &c.,  for  making  dark-room  window  screens,  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  be  avoided,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  use  of  these 
absorbents  may  account  for  many  fogged  plates.  Every  material 
used  for  blocking  out  light  from  the  dark  room  ought  to  be  tested  in 
a  quartz  spectroscope  to  see  whether  it  allows  any  ultra-violet  to 
pass  or  not. 

The  Ultra-violet  in  Practical  Work. — The  action  of  a 
yellow  screen  is  to  cut  down  the  blue  and  violet  so  that  the  maximum 
action  of  light  may  be  in  the  yellow  and  yellowish  green.  Our  eyes 
are  quite  insensitive  to  the  ultra-violet,  and  cannot  discern  whether  a 
particular  light  contains  ultra-violet  rays  or  not,  and  Dr.  Buss  states 
it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  ultra-violet  rays  play  any  part  in  an 
ordinary  orthochromatic  exposure  or  not,  as  long  as  they  do  not 
increase  the  action  of  the  blue  and  violet  rays.  If  we  use,  therefore, 
any  substance  as  a  yellow  screen  which  absorbs  the  blue  and  violet, 
but  which  allows  the  ultra-violet  to  pass,  we  permit  the  latter  to 
intensify  the  yellow  and  green,  and  thus  photograph  the  yellow  and 
green  by  yellow,  green,  and  ultra-violet  rays.  A  yellow  screen, 
which  transmits  the  ultra-violet  will  enable  us  to  obtain  a  stronger 


action  in  the  yellow  and  green  than  one  which  absorbs  the  ultra¬ 
violet.  _ 

Alizarine  Blue  Bisulphite. — Dr.  Eberhard,  of  Gotha, 
continuing  his  researches  upon  orthochromatic  plates,  suggests 
bathing  a  Cadett  lantern  plate  (black  tones)  in  the  following 
sensitiser : — 

Water  .  100  c.  c. 

Alizarine  blue  (1  :  500) .  100  „ 

Rose  des  Alpes  (1  :  200)  . . .  2  „ 

Ammonia  (sp.  gr.  0  :  91)  .  1  „ 

Silver  nitrate  (1  :  40)  . .  46  drops. 

The  solutions  are  mixed  in  the  above  order,  well  shaken  and 
filtered,  and  the  plates  bathed  for  two  or  three  minutes.  The  red 
sensitiveness  of  these  plates  is  very  high,  and  the  strong  sensitising 
action  of  the  Rose  des  Alpes  (Thiodichlortetraiodo  fluorescence  made 
by  Durand,  Huguenin,  &  Co.,  of  Hiiningen,  Elsass)  appears  from 
D  to  E,  so  that  a  very  nearly  closed  band  from  the  extreme  red 
to  the  ultra-violet  is  obtained. 


Two  well-known  Men. — M.  Adolphe  Martin,  and  M.  J.  H. 
Voight  have  gone  over  to  the  big  majority.  M.  Martin  calculated 
out  and  constructed  most  of  the  instruments  in  the  Paris  Obser¬ 
vatory,  and  his  name  will  probably  be  familiar  to  many  as  a  maker 
of  photographic  lenses,  and  a9  the  author  of  a  very  good  method  of 
silvering  glass.  M.  Voight  was,  for  many  years,  the  President  of 
the  Frankfort  Photographic  Society,  and  a  constant  contributor  to 
foreign  journals. 

Action  of  Iiig-ht  on  Uranyl  Oxalate.— Mr.  Henry  Fay, 
contributes  a  long  paper  on  the  action  of  light  on  various  uranvl 
salts,  and  amongt  them  uranyl  oxalate,  which  is  very  rapidly  reduced 
to  uranous  oxalate,  the  sensitiveness  being  much  greater  than  ferric 
oxalate.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  very  little  use  is  made  of  the 
light  sensitiveness  of  uranium  salts,  although  it  was  suggested  in 
1889  by  Alleyne  Reynolds  to  use  uranyl  chloride  in  combination 
with  sodium  ferric-oxalate,  and  chloro-platinite  of  potassium,  when 
the  uranyl  would  be  reduced  to  uranous  chloride,  which  in  contact 
with  the  ferric  salt  would  reduce  the  latter  to  ferrous,  and  itself  be 
converted  to  uranyl  chloride  again,  the  resulting  image  being  very 
soft  and  free  from  solarisation. 


“  Niederschlag’s  Membran.” — By  this  pretty  title,  which 
may  be  translated  by  “  membranous  precipitate,”  Lieeegang  desig¬ 
nates  a  peculiar  surface  precipitate,  which  forms  when  a  chlorised 
film  of  gelatine  is  immersed  in  a  weak  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and 
prevents  the  penetration  of  the  silver  solution  into  the  film.  He 
argues  from  this  that,  when  using  the  cupric  bromide  intensifier,  a 
strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate  should  be  used  for  blackening,  and 
that  gelatino-chloride  prints  should  be  well  washed  before  toning  in 
a  sulphocyanide  bath,  or  a  surface  precipitate  of  silver  sulphocyanide 
may  be  formed,  which  may  cause  unequal  toning  by  preventing  the 
access  of  the  solution  to  the  deeper-lying  particles  of  the  image. 


Stereoscoplo  Radiographs.  —  According  to  Professor 
Schiffner,  it  is  possible,  from  stereoscopic  radiographs,  to  tell  not 
only  the  exact  position  of  an  opaque  object  as  well  as  the  distance 
from  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  box  in  which  it  may  be.  The  object 
has  merely  to  be  taken  or  radiographed  from  two  points,  and,  if  the 
object  is  lying  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  it  will  appear  in  the  same 
position  on  each  plate ;  whereas,  if  it  is  not  on  the  bottom,  it  will 
appear  in  different  positions,  and  from  the  difference  in  the  two 
positions  and  the  distance  of  the  tube  can  its  position  be  calculated. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT  UNION  :  ITS  POSITION 
AND  PROSPECTS. 

The  praiseworthy  attempt  to  bring  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union 
once  more  prominently  to  the  notice  of  professional  photographers 
through  the  medium  of  the  Leeds  Convention  was  defeated  by  circum- 
ttances,  the  time  and  the  occasion,  the  Wednesday  forsnoon,  just 
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anterior  to  the  taking  of  the  all-important  group,  not  being  the  most 
favourable  for  the  purpose.  Our  own  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
Union,  however,  together  with  the  strong  claims  to  the  support  of  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  which  that  body  undoubtedly  possesses,  has 
since  induced  us  to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  for 
ourselves  into  the  present  position  of  the  Union,  and  of  obtaining  such 
other  information  concerning  its  progress  and  prospects  as  would  be 
likely  to  prove  instructive  to  members  and  non-members  alike.  The 
correspondence  that  reaches  us  week  by  week  proves  that  a  great  deal  of 
ignorance  and  misconception  prevails  with  regard  to  the  Union,  which, 
it  is  very  desirable,  should  be  removed.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Frank 
Bishop  (the  President  of  the  Union),  and  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Elliott  (the  Vice- 
President  and  Founder  of  the  Union),  for  kindly  answering  our  inquiries, 
and  thus  enabling  us  to  set  forth  the  following  details. 

The  Wobk  of  the  Union, 

Naturally,  the  first  question  that  occurs  to  us  has  reference  to  the 
present  position  of  the  Union  ;  and  we  obtain  the  satisfactory  reply  that 
it  has  a  membership  of  several  hundreds,  a  considerable  and  increasing 
reserve  fund,  and  that  the  Union’s  influence  in  the  protection  of  photo¬ 
graphers’  copyright  is  greatly  extending.  Nevertheless,  it  is  felt  that 
there  is  scope  for  a  membership  of,  at  least,  2000  or  3000,  and  that  it  is 
only  the  ignorance  of  photographers  as  to  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
Union  that  impedes  its  progress.  The  Union  acts  as  a  species  of 
advising  Society  for  them  in  copyright  matters,  the  extensive  experience 
of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Solicitors  (who  are  expert  in  copyright  law) 
being  utilised  for  this  purpose.  Moreover,  the  Union  registers  members’ 
photographs,  and  supplies  the  forms  (which  we  reproduced  in  the  Journal 
of  January  10  last),  giving  authorisation  for  the  reproduction  of  photo¬ 
graphs  to  newspapers  The  usual  method  for  the  transaction  of  business 
is  by  addressing  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  Gower,  Photographic  Section  of 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Botolph  House,  Eastcheap,  who 
answers  inquiries.  In  important  or  complicated  cases  the  Committee 
are  consulted,  and  in  cases  where  redress  is  to  be  had  by  legal  means  the 
Solicitors  act.  From  the  commonplace  book  of  the  Committ°e  (which 
meets  monthly)  we  learned  that  quite  recently  advice  had  been  sought 
by  photographers  in  India,  Africa,  Ireland,  Scotland,  London,  and  the 
country,  the  majority  coming  from  the  country  and  abroad.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  main  work  of  the  Union  consists  in  obtaining  redress  for 
the  piracy  of,  and  compensation  for  the  U3e  of,  copyright  photographs, 
but  we  were  informed  that  it  unfortunately  often  happens  that  mem¬ 
bers,  instead  of  putting  the  matter  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  Copy¬ 
right  Union,  enter  into  direct  communication  with  the  offending  paper, 
thus  jeopardising  their  own  interests. 

The  Executive  of  the  Union  has,  so  far,  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  what  it  has  accomplished,  but  is  justly  entitled  to  look  for  a  far 
larger  membership. 

The  Obstacles  to  Progress. 

The  obvious  question  as  to  whv,  with  a  total  of  between  4000  and  5000 
professional  photographers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  does  not 
number  its  members  by  thousands  instead  of  hundreds,  elicits  the  state¬ 
ment  that  photographers  generally  do  not  know  that  there  is  no  fee  for 
membership  It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  there  is  no  subscrip¬ 
tion.  The  exp  mses  of  fie  Union  are  met  by  voluntary  donations  and  a 
percentage  on  the  amounts  recovered,  and  it  is  intended  that  this  plan 
shall  be  continued  to  be  adopted  for  pa}ing  expenses,  and  it  deserves  to 
be  urged,  with  all  possible  emphasis,  that,  by  joining,  members  incur 
no  financial  liability  whatever,  either  immediate  or  prospective.  The 
only  liability  is  in  the  obligation  not  to  allow  their  copyright  photo¬ 
graphs  to  be  reproduced  for  less  than  the  minimum  fee  of  10s.  6 d. 

Ag-.in  it  seems  that  there  is  an  impression  that  the  obligation  of  being 
obliged  to  charge  a  minimum  fee  may  react  adversely  to  photographers’ 
interests.  Against  this  misconception  we  were  cited  numbers  of  cases  in 
which  members  expeiiences  were  all  to  the  contrary  ;  indeed  the  effect 
of  the  minimum  is  being  felt  in  the  readiness  with  which  a  large  section 
of  the  illustrated  press  now,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  without  solici- 
tati  n,  tender  fees.  The  Committee  have  every  cause  to  be  gratified 
for  not  having  swerved  from  the  minimum  charge  of  10s.  6ct.,  and  they 
regard  strict  adherence  thereto  as  the  cruc.al  point  in  the  administration 
of  the  Union. 

Fuithermore,  some  photographers  imagine  that  the  Union  works  only 
for  a  few  Loudon  photographers;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  assured,  j 
and  are  personally  satisfied,  that  such  is  not  the  case — that  provincial 
photographers  receive  a  larger  share  of  attention  than  their  town 
brethren,  who  are  probably  better  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  1 
copyright  matters.  But  we  regard  the  feeling  that  the  Pnotographic 


Copyright  Union  exists  solely  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  photographers  as 
unworthy  of  further  notice;  though  it  certainly  must  be  regarded  as  an 
obstacle  to  its  progress.  There  is  also,  we  learn,  a  feeling  with  many 
photographers  that  they  are  in  no  danger  of  having  their  works  copied 
or  pirated,  and  that  therefore  the  Union  is  of  no  service  to  them. 
Independently  of  the  fact  that  our  own  recent  experience  of  such 
matters  accentuates  the  fallacy  of  such  an  attitude,  Mr.  Bishop  aud  Mr. 
Elliott  produced  almost  overwhelming  testimony  to  the  contrary.  “  The 
photographer  never  knows  when  he  may  wrant  the  services  of  the 
Union,”  we  were  told,  and  therein  to  our  mind  lies  the  best  argument 
adducible  in  favour  of  every  photographer  joining  it. 

Some  Minor  Points. 

Many  photographers  are  still  content  to  give  the  use  of  their  photo¬ 
graphs  in  return  for  the  “privilege”  of  having  their  names  printed 
under  the  reproduction ;  but  this  “  advertisement  ”  has,  we  were  told, 
been  shown  to  be  practically  valueless.  The  Union  takes  up  the  busi¬ 
nesslike  position  that,  whatever  is  worth  having  is  worth  paying  for. 
As  to  what  constitutes  a  copyright  photograph  much  misconception 
exists.  A  photograph  is  copyright  so  soon  as  it  is  produced,  but 
registration  at  Stationers’  Hall  is  necessary  to,  as  it  were,  make  the 
copyright  a  legal  integer.  The  photographer  may  register  whenever  he 
pleases,  though  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  any  statutory  remedies  until 
the  photograph  is  registered  ;  but,  if  a  copyright  picture  is  pirated  before 
registration,  he  can  subsequently  register,  when  he  is  entitled  to  avail 
himself  of  all  the  statutory  remedies  against  the  reproducer  for  all  copies 
sold  after  registration. 

The  administration  of  the  Union  itself  is  one  in  which  all  members 
may  exercise  a  share  or  influence.  It  is  governed  according  to  rules; 
an  annual  meeting  of  the  members  is  held,  and  the  Committee  and 
officers  are  elected  by  the  members.  We  state  this  much  in  further 
refutation,  if  such  were  necessary,  of  the  statement  that  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Copyright  Union  is  run  in  the  interests  of  a  minority.  It 
appeals  to  all  photographers,  and  its  administration  is  conducted  on  a 
broad  and  popular  basis. 

Apathy  and  ignorance  have  been  obstacles  not  inferior  in  extent  to  the 
opposition  of  the  illustrated  press  that  the  Union  has  so  far  had  to  fight; 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  press  and  the  Union  are  working 
together  in  a  feeling  of  harmony  which  is  daily  on  the  increase.  The 
hard  work  of  the  past  three  years  is  bearing  fruit,  and  it  may  be 
not  unfairly  claimed  that  the  Union  has,  besides  being  of  pecuniary 
service  to  many  of  its  members,  caused  professional  photography  to  be 
regarded  with  increased  respect,  and  thus  materially  helped  to  raise 
its  status. 

The  Future  of  the  Union. 

The  future  of  the  Union  is  in  the  hands  of  the  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  us  it  appears  that  it  has  earned 
the  undying  gratitude  of  the  profession  by  giving  to  a  copyright 
photograph,  what  it  distinctly  did  not  possess  before,  a  market 
value.  The  efforts  of  the  Union  to  compel  users  of  copyright  photo¬ 
graphs  to  pay  for  them  are  perceptibly  having  a  wide  spread  effect,  for 
payment  is  now  made  as  a  matter  of  course  where  once  it  was  quite 
exceptional,  if  done  at  all.  In  return  for  these  efforts,  the  Union  asks 
for  the  moral  support  of  all  photographers,  which  can  be  best  and  most 
effectively  given  by  taking  up  membership,  and  adhesion  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  not  to  charge  less  than  the  minimum  fee  of  10s.  6 d.  for  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  their  copyright  photographs. 

We  conclude  by  recommending  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union  to 
the  hearty  support  of  all  our  readers,  who,  or  such  as  are  not  members, 
may  obtain  full  paiticulars  of  membership  from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H. 
Gower,  Photographic  Copyright  Union,  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Botolph  House,  Eistcheap,  E.C. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Scientific  American.] 

In  the  entire  range  of  invention  and  discovery  nothing  shows  a  more 
brilliant  series  of  successes  than  the  art  of  photography. 

A  hundied  and  fifty  years  ago,  copies  of  writing  hid  oeen  made  by  the 
action  of  light  on  sensitive  paper.  Giambattista  Porta  hid  invented  the 
camera  obscura ;  and  more  recently  Niepce  and  Daguerre,  by  different 
methods,  had  succeeded  in  making  sun  pictures  ;  and  Fox  Talbot  had 
invented  the  calotype  or  Talbotype  ;  Herschel  had  given  to  the  impression 
made  from  the  object  the  name  “negative,”  and  to  the  print  from  the 
negative  the  name  “  positive.” 
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Fifty  years  ago,  in  1846,  Schonbein  discovered  gun-cotton,  and  soon 
after  collodion  was  produced  by  making  a  solution  of  gun-cotton  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  was  almost  immediately  adopted  by  Archer  for  a 
film  in  lieu  of  albumen  and  gelatine.  Pictures  produced  on  the  sensitive 
film  having  collodion  as  the  basis  superseded  the  calotype  and  Daguerreo¬ 
type,  and  were  made  almost  exclusively  after  this  discovery  up  to  within 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  This  film  is  still  used  by  many  photographers 
for  special  purposes,  but  more  particularly  in  photo-engraving,  and  for 
transparencies  and  lantern  slides.  The  collodion  film  was  used  for 
making  negatives  as  well  as  positives  ;  some  of  the  best  photographic 
pictures  ever  produced  were  made  by  means  of  wet-plate  collodion-film 
negatives,  albumenised  paper  being  used  in  making  the  positive  prints. 
Prior  to  the  use  of  albumenised  paper  sensitised  with  the  silver  salts,  glass 
positives,  called  ambrotypes,  were  introduced  by  making  a  very  thin 
negative  image  and  backing  the  plate  with  asphaltum  varnish  or  black 
velvet,  the  black  background  producing  a  positive  effect.  In  some  cases 
they  were  bleached  by  means  of  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride. 
Collodion  positives  are  still  made  upon  thin  japanned  iron,  commonly 
called  tintypes. 

After  a  great  many  experiments,  the  modern  dry  plate  was  produced, 
not  in  its  present  state  of  perfection,  but  in  a  way  which  indicated  its 
capabilities.  The  gelatine  dry  plate  could  not  be  made  in  perfection 
until  after  the  gelatine  itself  had  been  improved  so  as  to  render  it  suit¬ 
able  for  this  purpose.  It  is  to  the  perfection  of  the  extremely  sensitive 
dry  plate  that  the  great  popularity  of  photography  is  to  be  attributed. 
Barring  the  bicycle,  probably  no  craze  was  ever  so  widespread  as  that  of 
modern  photography.  Methods  of  manipulation  and  improvements  in 
lenses  and  apparatus  have  kept  pace  with  improvements  in  the  art  itself, 
and  the  large  demand  for  apparatus  and  material  effected  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  prices.  Lenses  have  been  devised  for  every  use,  and  the 
very  recent  improvements  in  optical  glass  have  rendered  it  possible  to 
produce  lenses  which  are  marvels  of  perfection. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  the  improvement  in  cameras  and  portable 
apparatus,  for  we  think  it  would  be  almost  a  rarity  to  find  a  family  of 
which  some  member  is  not  practically  interested  in  photography.  A 
great  impetus  was  given  to  modern  photography  by  the  invention  of  the 
hand  camera  and  more  particularly  that  of  the  magazine  hand  camera. 
Magazine  cameras  in  great  variety  have  been  brought  out.  Most  of  them 
have  been  fitted  for  the  use  of  roll  films  or  cut  films,  but  a  small  pro 
portion  are  arranged  for  receiving  glass  plates.  Such  cameras  have  been 
made  as  large  as  8x10.  The  beautiful  modern  folding  camera,  being 
very  light  and  portable,  has  become  a  great  favourite  with  both  pro¬ 
fessionals  and  amateurs.  It  is  even  more  portable  than  the  magazine 
camera. 

From  the  ordinary  side  window  as  a  source  of  illumination,  the 
Daguerreotypist  turned  to  the  skylight,  and  special  skylights,  some  of 
them  of  large  size,  were  constructed  and  used  to  great  advantage  in  the 
production  of  pictures  which  have  never  been  surpassed  in  soft,  delicate 
shading. 

After  the  invention  of  highly  sensitive  plates  it  was  possible  to  make  a 
good  picture  with  a  smaller  skylight,  also  with  a  good  side  light,  when 
suitable  screens  were  provided.  With  sensitive  plates  came  the  use  of 
artificial  lighting  and  flashlights  for  instantaneous  work  in  the  night 
and  in  caves  and  dark  places.  ’ 

Since  the  development  of  the  electric  light  many  photographic  es- 
.abhshments  have  been  fitted  out  with  electric-lighting  apparatus,  permit¬ 
ting  of  taking  portraits  at  night  and  in  cloudy  weather.  An  additional 
advantage  in  the  use  of  artificial  light  is  that  of  carrying  on  the  work  on 
the  first  floor,  thus  saving  stair-climbing  or  travelling  in  the  elevator 
With  proper  management  the  amateur  photographer  may  procure  flash- 

lay  hgh^wirk  at  h0me  ln  the  evening  wbicb  compare  favourably  with 

Early  in  the  history  of  photography  it  was  noticed  that  true  colour 
values  were  not  rendered  in  any  photographic  pictures.  Yellow,  red  and 
Ireen  always  appeared  darker  in  the  picture  than  in  the  object  while 
olue  and  violet  appeared  lighter.  To  correct  this  defect  in  photographic 
Pictures,  the  plates  were  made  colour-sensitive  by  colouring  them  with 
ipplied  dyes,  or  by  incorporating  the  dyes  with  the  emulsion  used  in 
:oatmg  the  plate.  The  difference  between  pictures  taken  with  ortho- 
ill  romatic  plates  and  those  taken  on  ordinary  plates  is  very  noticeable, 
coloured  screens  have  been  used  in  connexion  with  ordinary  rapid  plates 
or  securing  similar  results,  and  in  copying  paintings,  tapestries,  and 
tlier  works  of  art  depending  upon  colour  value  for  effect.  Both  the 
ieouslySCreen  and  the  orthocbromatic  p!ates  have  been  applied  simulta- 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  photography,  in  fact  before  Daguerre’s 
iscovery,  the  workers  m  this  line  conceived  the  idea  of  making  pictures 
i  the  colours  of  nature,  or  as  they  are  shown  on  the  ground  glass  or 

S  o  .ft  Camera-  obs™ra-  Fugitive  coloured  pictures  were  made, 
hich  could  be  examined  by  weak  light,  but  they  were  quickly  destroyed 
hen  exposed  to  strong  light.  No  means  were  ever  found  for  fixing  these 
in™!/™868'  Experiments  looking  forwatd  to  the  discovery  of  some 
eans  of  fixing  and  preserving  the  images  have  been  carried  on  without 
•uch  success  since  the  days  of  Daguerre.  witnoiu 

is  not  a  strictly  modern  invention,  but  it  has 
-en  perfected  to  a  great  extent  within  ten  years,  and  very  pleasing 
ctures  can  be  produced  by  this  process,  although  they  do  not  present 


the  ideal  coloured  picture.  Such  pictures  are  produced  by  using  three 
separate  plates,  and  taking  the  pictures  through  three  separate  colour 
screens -red  green,  and  blue.  A  positive  made  from  a  negative  taken 
through  a  red  screen  is  transparent  through  all  places  where  pure  red  is 
seen  in  the  subject  represented,  also  more  or  less  in  parts  representing 
purple  or  violet  and  orange.  A  positive  taken  through  the  green  screen 
will  be  transparent  in  the  parts  that  are  green  in  the  subject.  It  will  be 
transparent  also  in  the  parts  representing  yellow.  In  a  similar  wav  a 
picture  taken  through  a  blue  screen  is  transparent  to  the  parts  repre¬ 
senting  the  blue  portions  of  the  subject. 

According  to  one  method,  the  prints  from  the  negative  are  made  upon 
sensitised  gelatine,  the  gelatine  carrying  the  colour  which  is  required  to 
build  up  the  portion  of  the  picture  demanding  that  colour,  When  these 
three  prints  are  made  and  superposed,  they  reproduce  approximately  the 
colours  of  the  scenes  represented.  y 

r\m,°?ificaH°.n  of  ,tb*8  met.h?d,  which  results  in  truer  colours,  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  making  three  positive  black-and-white  prints  representing  the 
three  colours,  and  projecting  them  on  a  screen,  where  they  are  super¬ 
posed,  suitable  coloured  screens  being  placed  in  front  of  each  positive 
Some  very  beautiful  effects  are  produced  by  this  method.  F 

Lippmann,  of  Paris,  not  long  since  discovered  a  very  simple  and  inter- 
esting  method  of  producing  photographs  in  colour.  He  first  produces  a 

"•eiatlm’  pn?ts  a  po3itiIl from  the  negative,  and  backs  up  the 
positive  with  a  film  of  mercury.  The  image  is  seen  by  reflected  fight, 
and  the  colours  are  produced  by  interference  of  fight  in  a  manner  similar 

acct,erIte.-EDSg  B.  j  P.“  deSCnptIOn  of  Uppmann's  P™^  is  not  quiU 

Among  other  developments  in  photography  within  very  recent  years 
may  be  mentioned  several  methods  of  reproducing  photographic  pictures 
in  black-and-white,  and  other  tints  by  lithography,  photogravure  collo¬ 
type,  half-tone,  and  line  etching.  The  collotype  is  a  simple  style  of 
photographic  reproduction.  In  making  the  collotype,  the  gla  ss  wWch  is 
to  support  the  film  is  finely  ground,  and  a  solution  of  albumen  and  silicate 
of  soda  and  water  poured  over  it  to  form  a  foundation  for  the  film.  Upon 
is  foundation  is  poured  a  solution  of  ammonium  bichromate  and 
gelatine  m  water.  When  the  plate  is  dry  it  is  exposed  to  the  fight 
through  a  negative  and  immersed  for  a  time  in  cool  water,  after  which8  it 
is  dned  m  a  bath  of  glycerine  and  water,  and  coated  with  printing  S  n 
plate  is  then  printed  according  to  the  method  of  the  lithographic  printer 
.  . photogravure  the  shadows  are  depressed  in  the  plate,  and  the  print- 

ptete  printing”  practlCaUy  the  same  PrinciPle  as  that  of  steel  or  copper- 

„ Jf+“alsing  a  ph<??Favu^f'  a  transparency  or  positive  is  taken  from  a 
negative  by  any  of  the  well-known  methods,  and  a  copper  plate  Cer 
thanthepnnttobe  made  is  cleaned  and  dried,  and  then  coated  with  a 
solution  of  gelatine  and  potassium  bichromate  in  water.  The  plate  ia 
then  dried,  placed  in  a  printing  frame,  and  exposed  through  the  trans¬ 
parency  or  positive,  after  which  the  surface  of  the  film  is  dusted  etched 
when  the  Pla*e  »  Printed  from,  after  inking  and  Siphig  off,’ 
either  in  the  same  manner  as  a  copper  or  steel-plate  engraving,  or  as  aiJ 

lights°gto  mod,nrythe  cffect“  °*  <’0l°Ur  “  di“erei“  P°8i,ion8  on  ‘h*  hi8h 

printed  through  on  the  bichromatised  metallic  plate,  produces  fines  or 
dots,  which  are  etched,  and  which,  in  printing,  leave  high  lights  and 
Zl  t11  UtkkWhich,pr0d,a068  the  shadows.  When  thfee  pfates  arf 
horn  the iSh*™1  screens,  and  three  impressions  are  produced 
a?  P  . te  Wltb  appropriate  colours,  very  good  pictures  approxi 

method  nf  !1nts  of  nature  are  Produced.  This  is  now  the  most  popular 
method  of  illustrating  with  colours.  Recently,  improvements  in  the 
shape  of  apertures  m  the  screen  have  been  made 

t!ie  ™Prove“e°ts  in  photography,  the  projection  lantern  has 
been  xendered  very  efficient,  so  that  either  coloured  or  black-and-white 
pictures  may  now  be  projected  upon  a  screen  twenty-five  feet  square  pro 
ducing  very  satisfactory  results.  In  fact,  some  of  the  most  popK 
entertainments  of  the  day  are  on  this  order.  With  improvements  in 
lenses,  plates,  and  developers,  the  speed  of  photography  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  a  distinct  image  in  the  space  of 
TTnnyo  of  a  second.  This  renders  it  possible  to  catch  images  of  insects 
tlons’  ^  °ther  ammals’  and  eveu  Projectiles,  in  their  successive  posi- 
ranid  f y  re.versing  the .  Process  these  images  are  reproduced  in  such 
rapid  succession  as  to  give  the  pictures  all  of  the  movements  of  life 

in  This  is>  in  brief’  p^ 
Photography  has  proved  itself  to  be  of  incalculable  value  to  other 
In  suligery  J  has  been  employed  for  differentiating  tissues. 
ib  U  f?r  det8ctinfl  stains  invisible  to  the  eye.  It  is  a 

faithful  recorder  of  physical  phenomena,  and  has  been  made  by  Rontgen 
connexion  with  the  X  rays,  to  show  interior  portions  of  the  body,  and 
make  other  disclosures  of  a  startling  nature.  y’ 

In  addition  to  these,  photography  has  been  used  for  grasping  celestial 
objects  beyond  the  power  of  the  eye  and  telescope,  for  mapping  the 
heavens,  measuring  and  recording  spectra,  showing  the  structure  of  the 
sun,  revealing  the  extent  of  nebulae,  picturing  comets,  and  making 

bfivS  tl  echpses  and. other  Phenomena.  It  has  also  revealed  things 
beyond  the  power  of  vision  and  the  microscope.  6 
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McDonough’s  improvements  in  and  relating  to 
colour  photography. 

The  nature  of  Mr.  McDonough’s  improvements  may  possibly  be  gathered 
from  his  claims,  which  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  frame  for  holding  or  printing  photographic  pictures  in  colours, 
consisting  of  a  receptacle  for  holding  a  negative  or  positive  plate,  a  cover 
for  holding  a  printing  paper  or  material  in  contact  with  the  plate,  and 
means  for  moving  the  plate,  or  paper,  or  material,  relatively  to  each  other, 
to  cause  lines  or  patterns  on  their  faces  to  register  with  each  other. 

2.  A  frame  for  holding  or  printing  photographic  pictures  in  colours, 
consisting  of  a  receptacle  for  holding  a  negative  or  positive  plate,  a  cover 
for  holding  a  printing  paper  or  material  in  contact  with  the  plate  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  surface  of  rough  or  tacking  material  next  to  and  in  contact 
with  the  paper  or  material,  to  prevent  the  same  from  shifting  or  expanding 
while  printing,  and  means  for  moving  the  plate,  or  paper,  or  material, 
relatively  to  each  other,  to  cause  lines  or  patterns  on  their  faces  to  register 
with  each  other. 

3.  A  frame  for  holding  or  printing  photographic  pictures  in  colours, 

consisting  of  a  receptacle  for  holding  a  negative  or  positive  plate,  a  cover 
for  holding  a  printing  paper  or  material  in  contaot  with  the  plate,  and 
springs  and  screws  operating  in  opposition  to  each  other  for  moving  the 
plate,  or  paper,  or  material,  relatively  to  each  other,  to  cause  lines  or 
patterns  on  their  faces  to  register  with  each  other.  | 

4.  A  frame  for  holding  or  printing  photographic  pictures  in  colours, 
consisting  of  a  receptacle  for  holding  a  negative  or  positive  plate  and 
printing  paper  or  material  in  contact,  and  provided  with  adjusting  screws 
to  effect  the  registration  of  the  lines  on  the  plate  and  paper. 

6.  A  scieen  or  plate  for  photographic  purposes  provided  with  coloured 
substances  arranged  according  to  regular  recurring  patterns — as  dots, 
lines,  figures— and  having  a  portion  where  there  is  a  fixed  or  invariable 
and  distinctive  characteristic  which  is  reproduced  in  the  sensitive  material 
applied  to  it,  by  which  such  material  may  thereafter  be  registered  or  ad¬ 
justed  in  position  in  use. 

6.  A  screen  or  plate  for  photographic  purposes  provided  with  coloured 
substances  arranged  according  to  regular  recurring  patterns— as  dots, 
lines,  figures — and  having  a  portion  or  portions  where  one  line  or  pattern 
is  opaqued  printed  over. 

F*  7.  A  screen  or  plate  for  photographic  purposes  provided  with  coloured 
substances  arranged  according  to  regular  recurring  patterns — as  dots, 
lines,  figures — and  having  a  portion  where  a  line  or  pattern  of  one  colour 
is  opaqued  and  others  of  other  colour  or  transparent  and  clear. 

8.  A  screen  or  plate  for  photographic  purposes  provided  with  coloured 
substances  arranged  according  to  regular  recurring  patterns — as  dots, 
lines,  figures — and  having  a  portion  where  a  line  or  pattern  is  trans¬ 
parent  and  clear,  and  others  of  other  colour  opaqued. 

9.  A  screen  or  plate  for  photographic  purposes  provided  with  coloured, 
substances  arranged  according  to  regular  recurring  patterns— as  dots, 
lines,  figures — and  having  a  portion  or  portions  where  all  lines  are  trans¬ 
parent  and  colourless. 

10.  A  screen  or  plate  for  photographic  purposes  provided  with  coloured 
substances  arranged  according  to  regular  recurring  patterns— as  dots, 
lines,  figuies —  and  having  a  portion  or  portions  where  all  lines  are 
spotted  or  opaqued. 

11.  A  screen  or  plate  for  photographic  purposes  provided  with  coloured 
substances  arranged  according  to  regular  recurring  patterns — as  dots, 
lines,  figures — and  having  a  portion  or  portions  where  one  line  or  pattern 
is  extended  beyond  the  others. 

12.  A  screen  or  plate  for  photographic  purposes  provided  with  coloured 
substances  arranged  according  to  regular  recurring  patterns— as  dots, 
lines,  figures — in  combination  with  a  screen  for  registering  purposes, 
having  transparent  and  opaque  lines  or  patterns  corresponding  in  register, 
size,  and  alteration  with  the  lines  or  patterns  of  the  multi  coloured 
screen. 

13.  A  negative  or  positive  photographic  plate  made  with  recurring 
patterns — as  dots,  lines,  figures — and  having  a  portion  where  there  is  a 
fixed,  and  invariable,  and  distinctive  characteristic,  which  is  produced  in 
the  sensitive  material  of  the  plate,  and  by  which  the  plate  may  there¬ 
after  be  registered  or  adjusted  in  position  in  use. 

14.  A  negative  or  positive  photographic  plate  made  with  recurring 
patterns — as  dots,  lines,  figures — produced  by  the  action  of  different 
coloured  light  in  regular  alternating  order,  having  a  portion  of  its  surface 
printed  and  developed  for  the  purpose  of  registering  by  means  of  and 
with  a  transparent  line  or  pattern  in  each  series  of  lines  or  patterns. 

15.  A  negative  or  positive  photographic  plate  made  with  recurring 
patterns — as  dots,  lines,  figures— produced  by  the  action  of  different 
coloured  light  in  regular  alternating  order,  having  a  portion  of  its  surface 
printed  and  developed  for  the  purpose  of  registering  by  means  of  and 
with  an  opaque  line  or  pattern  in  each  series  of  lines  or  patterns. 

16.  A  negative  or  positive  photographic  plate  made  with  recurring 
patterns — as  dots,  lines,  figures — produced  by  the  action  of  different 
coloured  light  in  regular  alternating  order,  having  a  portion  of  its  surface 
printed  and  developed  for  the  purpose  of  registering  by  means  of  and 
with  an  opaque  spot  covering  all  lines  and  patterns  in  that  spot. 

17.  A  negative  or  positive  photographic  plate  made  with  recurring 
patterns — as  dots,  lines,  figures— produced  by  the  action  of  different 


coloured  light  in  regular  alternating  order,  having  a  portion  of  its  surface 
printed  and  developed  for  the  purpose  of  registering  by  means  of  and 
with  a  transparent  spot  covering  all  patterns  in  that  Bpot. 

- 4 - 

1/  IRVING’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  OR  RELATING  TO 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  CAMERAS. 

Mb.  J.  B.  Irvins,  the  patentee,  thus  summarises  his  improvements  :  — 

The  camera  is  made  square,  with  double-extension  swing-back  rising- 
front  reversing  arrangement,  and  is  fitted  with  a  shutter,  which  shutter 
can  be  fitted  behind  the  front  of  the  camera  and  inside  the  bellows. 
The  kind  of  shutter  I  prefer  is  hereafter  described.  The  bellows  are 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  frame,  instead  of  two  wiDgs  at  right  angles, 
as  usual,  that  the  folds  may  not  cut  off  the  light  from  the  edges  of 
the  plate,  the  back  folds  of  the  bellows  are  larger  than  the  front  folds, 
and  are  made  more  pliable,  so  as  to  open  fully  before  the  others  begin 
to  unfold.  The  dark  slides  are  made  square,  and  are  so  arranged  that 
they  can  be  put  in  the  camera  to  replace  the  ordinary  reversing  back, 
and  can  be  ueed  either  vertically  or  horizontally.  The  front  of  tho 
camera  may  be  supported  on  tbe  baseboard  (which  baseboard  can  have 
the  usual  rack-and-pinion  movement)  by  a  brass  or  other  stirrup  having 
slots,  in  which  pins  on  the  adjusting  rack  fit  and  hold  the  front  of  the 
camera  in  the  right  position.  The  front  of  the  camera  has  also  the 
usual  rising-front  arrangement.  The  back  of  the  camera  is  formed  so  as 
to  swing  backwards  or  forwards  by  means  of  a  strut  of  sheet  metal 
fastened  at  one  end  to  the  baseboard,  and  bent  at  right  angles  in  a 
plane  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  side  of  the  strut,  thence  again  per¬ 
pendicular  at  right  angles  to  this  plane,  and  supplied  with  a  long  slot 
having  a  sudden  hook  bend  and  a  second  slot.  A  screw  pin  in  the  framo 
works  in  this  slot,  and  there  can  be  several  hooks  in  the  slot,  and  thus 
several  different  points  at  which  it  comes  to  a  full  steady  stop.  By, 
however,  allowing  the  pin  to  round  the  projection,  it  can  run  into  the 
next  slot,  and  thus  the  swing  back  opens  still  further.  As  the  pin  arrives 
at  the  end  of  the  slot,  it  is  held  from  going  further  by  the  projection. 
The  lens  has  the  usual  iris  diaphragm  attached  to  it,  but,  instead  of 
having  the  setting  lever  which  actuates  the  diaphragm  project  through 
the  side  of  the  casing,  I  place  it  within  the  hood  of  the  lens  mount  at 
the  front,  as  by  this  means  the  lens  may  be  more  deeply  or  entirely  Bunk 
within  the  camera,  and  the  lever  is  easier  of  access. 

I  also  arrange  at  the  back  of  the  camera  a  focussing  screen,  which 
may  be  made  of  any  suitable  material,  such  as  celluloid  or  the  like;  but, 
as  the  pcreen  is  liable  to  bend  if  made  of  pliable  material,  I  place  a 
light  frame,  fitted  with  vertical  and  horizontal  bars,  against  the  screen, 
and  which  forms  a  kind  of  grating.  These  bars  serve  to  kt  ep  the  centre 
of  the  screen  straight,  and  also  can  be  used  instead  of  the  vertical  and 
hoiizontal  lines,  which  are  usually  ruled  on  focussing  screens. 

- ♦ - 

A  TRIP  TO  NORTHERN  ITALY. 

I  took  a  trip  to  Venice  two  years  ago,  but  it  was  a  very  short  one  ;  so, 
like  Oliver  Twist,  I  wanted  some  more  of  it.  This  year  I  was  able  to 
manage  another  visit,  breaking  the  journey  at  Milan  and  Verona. 

Except  the  celebrated  Cathedral,  there  is  not  much  in  Milan  in  the 
way  of  architecture,  which  is  the  line  I  mostly  work  at ;  but  at  Verona 
there  is  an  abundance  of  subjects — the  Arena  (a  Roman  amphitheatre), 
several  churches,  Arche  degli  Scaligeri,  Piazza  Erbe,  and  the  curious 
water  mills  on  the  Adige.  These  last  are  unlike  anything  I  ever  saw  else¬ 
where  ;  they  consist  of  three  large  flat-bottomed  barges,  two  of  which 
are  fastened  close  together,  and  the  third  fastened  to  the  other  two  by 
large  beams,  but  about  its  own  width  away  from  them.  A  water 
wheel  works  in  the  space  between,  the  mill  being  on  a  couple  of  barges. 
The  whole  affair  is  moored  out  in  the  stream,  and  connected  by  a 
gangway  with'  the  shore. 

With  the  exception  of  S.  Marco  and  I  Gesuiti,  the  interiors  of  the 
churches  in  Venice  are  not  very  good  subjects  for  photographing,  St.  M. 
della  Salute  in  particular,  picturesque  as  it  is  outside,  being  too  short  (it 
is  polygonal)  and  also  very  lofty,  so  that  no  part  of  the  dome  can  be  got 
in.  I  Gesuiti,  as  it  is  always  called — I  forget  its  real  name — is,  like  the 
other  churches  of  this  Order,  remarkable  for  good  work  and  lavish  orna¬ 
mentation.  It  is  lined  with  white  marble  and  inlaid,  but  the  general 
effect  is  not  very  pleasing.  I  Frari  has  a  very  handsome  exterior,  which 
is  the  more  remarkable  from  its  being  almost  entirely  built  of  red  brick. 

Many  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Venice  have  been  closed  as  such,  and 
sold,  being  used  as  stores  ;  S.  Gregorio  is  one  of  them,  and  is  now  a 
Government  wine  store  ;  the  abbazia  of  it  is  picturesque,  but  somewhat 
spoilt  by  a  quantity  of  stone  rubbish  being  deposited  in  the  middle  of  the 
court. 

Most  foreign  churches  are  to  some  extent  picture  galleries.  I  am  not 
an  artist,  and  do  not  know  what  pictures  are  good  and  what  are  not,  but 
I  know  what  I  do  and  what  I  do  not  like.  The  good  pictures  are  freely 
mentioned  and  praised  in  the  guide  books,  but  there  are  some  which  are 
peculiar,  and  which  are  only  mentioned— neither  praised  nor  described, 
i.e.,  a  Last  Supper,  by  Cesare  da  Conegliano,  in  S.  Apostoli.  There  is 
an  interesting  bas  relief  in  S.  M.  dei  Miracoli,  which  “  Baedeker  ”  says 
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is  a  copy,  with  variations,  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  Last  Supper ,  but  which, 
I  have  been  told  in  Italy,  is  the  original  from  which  he  got  the  idea. 

I  took  the  opportunity,  whilst  at  Venice,  of  going  down  to  Ravenna, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Italy.  Here  are  churches,  some  of 
which  were  consecrated  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and  are  still 
in  good  repair.  The  mosaics  in  some  are  wonderful,  especially  those 
in  the  Batistero  and  S.  Apolinare  Nuovo ;  but,  owing  to  some  of  them 
being  in  domes  (the  two  baptistries  are  practically  nothing  else),  it  is 
necessary  to  have  some  means  of  photographing  vertically,  either  by 
using  a  prism  or  by  pointing  the  camera  upwards. 

On  the  way  to  Ravenna  I  had  to  wait  some  hours  at  Ferrara,  also  an 
interesting  old  place,  but  in  a  different  way ;  I  was  unable  to  take  any 
pictures  there,  as  a  very  wide-angle  lens  is  necessary. 

A  “  permisso  ”  is  usually  necessary  for  photographing  the  interiors  of 
churches  in  Italy,  and,  to  enable  others  to  avoid  a  considerable  amount 
of  trouble  which  I  had  to  take,  I  will  say  how  it  ought  to  be  obtained. 

In  Venice  you  have  to  buy  a  stamped  paper,  valued  sixty  centesimi, 
and  on  this  the  application  has  to  be  written.  In  my  case  an  official 
wrote  it  —  in  Italian  —  for  me,  and  I  got  the  permesso  the  same 
evening  without  any  further  payment.  The  office  (Ufficio  Regionale  par 
la  Conservazione  dei  Monumenti  del  Veneto)  is  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
ducal  palace,  diagonally  opposite  the  Scala  dei  Gigante.  For  photo¬ 
graphing  at  Ravenna  application  has  to  be  made  to  the  Ufficio 
Regionale  per  la  Conservazione  dei  Monumenti  di  Antichita,  Bologna. 
I  made  mine  by  a  reply  prepaid  telegram,  and  got  the  permesso  in 
this  ease  also  without  having  anything  more  to  pay.  One  condition  on 
which  a  permesso  is  granted  is,  that  you  have  to  send  three  prints 
from  each  negative  to  the  office. 

In  Venice  there  are  at  least  two  places  where  plates  and  apparatus 
can  be  bought,  and  where  a  dark  room  can  be  hired,  viz.,  C.  Acerboni, 
Ponte  Cavalletto,  96,  and  Antonio  Trauner,  Merceria,  724.  The  charge 
for  using  the  dark  room  is,  at  either  house,  two  lire  an  hour. 

I  went  from  London  via  Newhaven,  with  Cook’s  return  ticket,  avail¬ 
able  for  forty-five  days,  the  cost  of  which,  second  class,  was  81.  13s.  6 d., 
and  which  enabled  me  to  break  the  journey  wherever  I  chose  in  Italy. 

It  is  advisable,  when  travelling  by  rail  in  Italy  (1)  not  to  have  much 
luggage,  as  there  is  none  carried  free  except  what  you  take  in  the 
carriage  with  you ;  (2)  to  have  really  good  portmanteaux  and  locks,  as 
the  guards  have  the  reputation  of  opening  luggage  and  helping  them¬ 
selves  ;  (3)  not  to  have  large  trunks ;  (4)  to  insure  all  your  baggage. 

J.  E.  Gubbins. 


Kite  Snqtttm. 


***  In  this  column  we  shall ,  from  time  to  time ,  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 


Lens  Query. — If  “  Non-mathematical  Reader  ”  will  bear  in  mind 
that  the  size  of  the  object  and  the  size  of  the  image  bear  the 
same  relation  to  one  another  as  the  distance  of  the  object  and 
the  focus  of  the  lens,  he  will  not  have  much  difficulty  in  work¬ 
ing  out  his  calculations. — J.  E.  Clark. 

Utilising  Calomel. — W.  II.  E.  writes :  “  I  have  a  considerable 
quantity  of  calomel  for  which  I  have  no  use.  Can  I  in  any 
way  adapt  it  for  use  in  intensification  by  converting  it  into 
corrosive  sublimate  ?  I  have  added  hydrochloric  acid  to  a 
portion  of  it,  but  that  appears  to  have  no  action.  Can  any  of 
your  chemical  readers  assist  me  P  ” 

Unmounting  Gelatine  Prints. — J.  W.  H.  says:  “In  reply  to 
‘  Albumen,’  let  him  treat  his  prints  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
crystoleum  painting.  Squeegee  the  thoroughly  soaked  prints  to 
glass,  but  without  any  adhesive,  and  proceed  to  remove  the 
mount  by  scraping  and  rubbing  until  no  particle  of  uneven¬ 
ness  remains.  Then  reapply  fresh  mountant  and  transfer  to 
scrap  book.” 

Fixing  Prints. — C.  P.  R.  says:  “Having  read  the  report  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Mr.  Haddon’s  Convention  paper,  I  should  much  like 
replies  to  the  following  queries  : — To  fix  a  batch  of  prints  with 
a  fifteen  per  cent,  solution  of  hypo  for  fifteen  minutes,  what 
method  do  you  advise  for  gauging  the  sufficiency  of  the  solution 
requisite  in  order  to  have  the  necessary  quantity  for  the  work  to 
be  done  P  and  what,  supposing  just  sufficient  solution  had  been 
used,  should  be  the  strength  left  after  fixing  ?  Whose  hydro¬ 
meter  is  most  .suitable  for  taking  £the  specific  gravity  of  the 
aqueous  solutions  used  in  general  photography  and  would  it  be  a 
reliable  method  to  test  with  an  hydrometer  the  strength  of 
solutions  before  using  ?  ” 


Washing  of  Prints,  re  the  discussion  upon  Mr.  Haddon’s 
paper. — Alpha  says:.  “Will  Mr.  Pringle  kindly  oblige  by 
stating  what  in  his  opinion  should  be  the  strength  of  the  fixing- 
solution  ;  the  temperature  of  same ;  and  the  reasonable  time 
required.  Answers  from  able,  experienced,  and  successful 
workers,  detailing  their  modus  opercmdi,  are  most  valuable. 
Some  recommend  only  two  ounces  hypo  to  twenty  ounces  water, 
made  alkaline  with  ammonia  ;  others,  I  see,  four  ounces  hypo.” 

Non-coagulable  Albumen. — E.  Freeman  asks :  “  Can  you  give 
me  any  information,  or  tell  me  where  I  can  find  it,  of  a  peculiar 
form  of  albumen  which  possesses  almost  diametrically  opposite 
properties  to  those  of  ordinary  egg  albumen  P  If  I  remember 
rightly,  it  is  not  coagulated  by  heat,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 
I  have  read  a  description  of  its  properties  somewhere  in  the 
Journal  or  Almanac,  but  how  long  since  I  am  unable  to  say ; 
but  it  is  probably  some  years  ago,  for  I  cannot  find  the  refer¬ 
ence.” — We  cannot  at  the  moment  refer  our  correspondent  to 
the  number  of  the  Journal  containing  the  description,  but  it 
appeared,  we  believe,  in  leader  form  several  years  ago,  and  we 
will  endeavour  to  find  it. 

Insensitive  Collodion  Emulsion.— “  I  have  been  told,”  writes 
Halifax,  “that  an  unwashed  collodion  emulsion,  containing 
free  bromide,  is  insensitive  to  light,  until  the  excess  of  bromide 
is  removed  by  washing.  If  this  be  really  the  case,  is  it  not 
possible  to  coat  the  plates  in  daylight,  and  wash  only  in  the 
dark  room  ?  Also,  if  such  be  the  case,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  need  to  take  very  special  care  of  the  bottle  containing 
the  emulsion.  I  see  that  Mr.  E.  Sanger  Shepherd,  in  last  issue, 
speaks  of  coating  in  a  good  light,  so  as  to  be  able  to  freely 
examine  for  defects  before  washing  the  plates.  This  would 
appear  to  answer  my  question ;  but  what  is  a  ‘  good  ’  light  ? 
Daylight  P  ”  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  try  the  experiment,  but 
cui  hono? 

Unmounting  Gelatine  Prints.  —  J.  S.  writes  in  reply  to 
“  Albumen  ”  :  “  If  *'  Albumen  ’  will  attack  the  prints  from  the 
rear,  he  will,  perhaps,  have  better  success  than  from  the  front. 
Soak  mounts  and  all  in  cold  water  until  the  different  layers  of 
the  cardboard  can  be  removed  piecemeal,  leaving  only  the  front 
sheet  of  fine  paper  that  forms  the  surface  in  contact  with  the 
print.  If  every  particle  of  rough  cardboard  and  mountant  be 
gently  rubbed  off  with  the  ball  of  the  finger  without  injuring 
the  surface  sheet,  which  is  easily  done  if  a  little  care  be 
exercised,  it  will  be  needless  to  remove  the  latter,  and  it  may  be- 
trimmed  to  tbe  size  of  the  print  and  remounted  with  it.  Or  it 
may  be  separated  by  carefully  damping  the  back  with  a  sponge 
and  hot  water  until  the  gelatine  is  melted,  the  face  of  the  print 
being  laid  smoothly  in  contact  with  a  sheet  of  wet  glass.” 

Lens  Query. — In  reply  to  “Ron-mathematical  Reader,”  I  think 
he  has  not  completely  stated  the  conditions  of  his  first  problem. 
Distance  and  size  of  object  and  focus  of  lens  being  known,  it  is 
easy  to  arrive  with  sufficient  approximation  for  all  practical 
purposes  at  the  size  of  image.  Let  D  be  the  distance  and  S  the 
size  of  object,  f  the  focus  of  lens,  and  s  the  size  of  image.  It  is 
then  a  simple  rule-of-three  sum — :  :  D  :  f:  :  S  :  s.  For  absolute 
correctness,/1  would  represent  the  actual  conjugate  and  not  the 
principal  focus,  so  that,  except  for  objects  at  some  distance,  the 
error  arising  from  variations  in  the  camera  extension  would  be 
considerable.  For  the  second  problem  the  formula  would  be — 
s  :  S  : :  f:  D,  the  same  remarks  applying.  The  results  obtained 
are  sufficiently  accurate  for  use  in  the  portrait  studio,  taking 
the  principal  focus  as/,  but  for  copying  it  would  be  necessary 
to  go  into  further  calculations  to  find  the  true  f.  —  Forest 
Hill. 

Transparent  Carbon  Tissue. — C'arbo  says  anent  some  recent 
discussion  on  carbon  printing  without  transfer:  “Row  that 
celluloid  and  other  transparent  mediums  are  so  easily  obtain¬ 
able  in  extremely  thin  sheets  of  considerable  strength,  I  wonder 
that  some  of  the  makers  of  carbon  tissue  do  not  utilise  these 
substances  in  place  of  paper  as  the  support  at  once  ‘  temporary  ’ 
and  i  permanent.’  The  printing  could  then  be  done  through  tire 
support  which,  if  thin  enough,  would  not  interfere  with  sharp¬ 
ness,  and  the  development  would  proceed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
just  as  the  development  of  a  film  negative,  the  result  being 
finally  squeegeed  on  to  paper,  glass,  or  opal,  as  desired,  or, 
better  still,  direct  on  to  a  suitable  carbdoard  mount.  As  far  as 
I  can  see,  there  need  be  no  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  the  idea ;  but,  of  course,  there  would  be  a 
difference  in  cost,  which  would  be  more  than  compensated  for 
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by  the  saving  of  trouble  in  use.”  Swan’s  original  patent  was 
for  a  tissue  on  this  principle,  namely,  bichromated  gelatine 
spread  upon  collodionised  glass,  and  stripped  after  drying.  The 
extreme  thinness  of  the  collodion  film  ensured  perfect  sharpness 
of  the  image,  but,  at  the  same  time,  necessitated  the  mounting 
of  the  tissue  during,  development.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  colour  and  thickness  of  the  modern  film  materials  would 
permit  of  their  use  in  this  direction. 


©tir  ©Jntortal  Stable. 


Jahrbuch  fur  Photographie  und  Reproductionstechnik. 

Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle  a/S. 

The  volume  for  1896,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder,  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  photographic  literature  of  the  year.  The  high 
character  of  this  annual  is  fully  maintained,  and  the  articles,  written 
by  many  of  the  most  competent  authors  of  the  day,  record  the 
progress  of  photography  in  all  its  branches  since  the  compilation  of 
the  previous  volume.  We  notice  several  very  interesting  and 
valuable  papers  on  orthochromatic  and  colour  photography,  and 
many  others  on  photo-mechanical  and  kindred  subjects,  by  leading 
men  in  these  branches.  All  recent  improvements  in  lenses  and 
apparatus  are  recorded  and  described,  and  there  are  many  articles  on 
printing  papers,  developers,  and  other  subjects  of  special  interest  in 
ordinary  photographic  practice.  Among  the  numerous  contributors 
to  the  work  we  notice  the  names  of  A.  Albert,  J.  J.  Acworth, 
A.  C.  Angerer,  Dr.  Paul  Czermak,  C.  II.  Bothamley,  G.  Fritz,  C.  P. 
Goerz,  E.  von.  Hoegb,  Dr.  J.  Husnik,  A.  Lainer,  R.  Ed.  Liesegang, 
Dr.  P.  Rudolph,  A.  and  L.  Lumiere,  L.  Schrank,  E.  Yalenta,  Dr. 
Yogel,  and  E.  J.  Wall.  A  collection  of  prints  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  illustrates  the  present  position  of  photo-mechanical  work  and 
colour  printing. 


Stamp- sized  Photographs. 

A.  Seaman  &  Sons,  Chesterfield,  Ilkeston,  and  Matlock. 

In  the  Journal  of  May  29  we  described  a  printing  frame,  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Seaman,  for  making  stamp-size  photographs  direct 
from  larger  originals.  By  means  of  this  frame,  twelve  photographs, 
each  one  inch  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  are  printed  from  a  small 
negative  on  a  sheet  of  paper  three  inches  square.  The  frame,  as  our 
readers  will  gather  from  the  description  (see  page  347),  is  a  very 
simple  piece  of  apparatus,  and  should  be  found  useful  by  those 
undertaking  the  production  of  these  tiny  photographs,  which,  as  we 
have  lately  more  than  once  taken  occasion  to  remark,  appear  to  be 
growing  in  popularity. 

Of  the  quality  of  the  results  so  produced,  Messrs.  Seaman  have 
enabled  us  to  judge  by  sending  us  an  assortment  of  specimens, 
including  some  stamp-sized  reproductions  of  our  own  portrait. 
Very  pleasing  little  photographs  are  producible  in  this  manner,  and 
we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  Messrs.  Seaman  find  great 
dun  and  for  them.  They  appear  to  be  executed  on  surface  bromide 
paper,  and  are  qualitatively  all  that  could  be  wished  for. 


Jtetog  awtr  Ho  trig. 


The  following  are  the  awards  in  the  last  competition  for  amateurs’  negatives 
on  Gem  plates: — 1st  prize,  C.  A.  Morgan,  Grange-road,  Alloa,  N,B. ;  2nd, 
Miss  H.  Phillips,  Woodland  Park,  Colwyn  Bay;  3rd,  Miss  E.  S.  James,  Hill¬ 
side,  Newton  Abbot;  4th,  F.  W.  Smith,  16,  Parson’s-green,  Fulham,  S.W. 

The  Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet- street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o’clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  the  subject  of  discussion  will  be  The  Relative  Results 
of  Different  JJevelopers  in  the  Same  Series  of  Exposures.  Visitors  are  welcomed 
by  the  members. 

Gardens  oe  Taste  for  Town  Workers. — In  connexion  with  the  “One 
and  All”  Flower  Show  at  the  Great  National  Co-operative  Festival  this  year, 
will  be  a  unique  exhibition  of  photographs  and  other  illustrations  of  suburban 
and  rural  gardens  and  scenery.  The  competing  views  strikingly  show  what 
a  wealth  of  floral  adornment  may  be  effected  in  a  small  space.  Perhaps  the 
capabilities  of  photography  as  a  means  of  illustrating  sylvan  and  garden 
scenes,  and  bringing  out  the  nicest  gradations  of  light  and  shade,  have  never 
been  so  well  displayed  as  in  some  of  the  specimens  which  will  be  on  view  at 
this  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  August  22.  t  .. 


An  amusing  and  totally  unrehearsed  incident  took  place  at  Lord  and  Lady 
Salisbury’s  garden  party  to  Li  Chung  Tong  at  Hatfield,  on  Saturday,  which  U 
worthy  of  being  recorded.  The  ubiquitous  photographer,  without  whom  no 
alfresco  function  is  complete,  had  arrived,  and  immediately  pointed  Lis  earner 
“full  on”  at  the  distinguished  Chinaman;  but,  just  as  the  crucial  moment 
arrived,  and  Lord  Salisbury,  and  his  guest  were  placed  in  position,  the  Prime 
Minister’s  pet  boar-hound,  indignant,  possibly,  at  being  excluded  from  tl<- 
group,  make  its  way  to  the  front,  convulsing  every  one  by  the  vigour  with 
which  it  wagged  its  enormous  tail.  The  development  of  that  picture  will  be 
looked  forward  to  with  interest,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  timely 
application  of  the  X  rays  could  have  reproduced  the  nether  limbs  of  the  noble 
Marquis  and  the  Chinee,  which  the  waving  of  the  hound’s  tail  so  successfully 
hid  from  view. 

The  Solar  Eclipse:  Observations  in  Norway  a  Failure.— No  results 
of  any  value  were  obtained  of  the  solar  eclipse,  notwithstanding  the  extensive 
equipments  of  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  parties.  On  a  hill  four  hundred 
feet  high  to  the  north  of  Vadsd  was  Professor  R.  Copeland.  Astronomer  Boyal 
for  Scotland,  with  a  forty-foot  telescope.  Close  by  was  Dr.  A.  A.  Common, 
F.  R.S.,  President  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  with  elaborate  arrange¬ 
ments  for  photographing  the  corona  and  its  spectrum.  Lower  down  were 
more  than  fifty  observers  on  an  island  opposite  the  town,  and  as  far  as  wa> 
known,  Professor  J.  Norman  Lockyer  (editor  of  Nature ),  with  more  than 
seventy  observers,  was  at  Braeshavn,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fiord.  A 
Russian  party  was  located  further  east.  All  the  observations,  however,  were 
rendered  unsuccessful  by  a  patch  of  cloud.  The  sun  was  seen  for  a  few 
moments  through  clouds,  but  was  quite  obscured  during  totality.  A  dispatch 
from  Bodd,  Norway,  received  by  the  Politiken ,  states  that  the  eclipse  of  the 
sun  was  well  observed  there,  the  sky  being  clear.  A  telegram  from  Bodd, 
received  to-night,  states  that  a  photographer  from  Flensburg  has  taken  eleven 
photographs  of  the  eclipse  at  Bredvig  on  the  Skjerstad  Fjord,  where  it  w'as 
clearly  seen. 

Big  Photographs  used  as  WallPaper. — Tit  Bits  says:  “  A  fashionable 
photographer  of  Regent-street  has  just  communicated  to  us  some  really  as¬ 
tounding  facts  concerning  the  growth  of  his  profession.  It  seems  that  the 
latest  development  of  taste  in  house  decoration  is  the  substitution  of  immense 
photographs  for  the  ordinary  ornamental  frieze.  This  extraordinary  fashion 
has  its  origin  in  a  rather  remarkable  circumstance.  One  evening  a  large  party 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  bound  for  a  fancy  dress  ball,  alighted  at  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  our  informant  in  Regent-street  for  the  purpose  of  being  photographed 
in  costume.  They  arranged  themselves  in  a  more  or  less  chaotic  group,  so- 
that  the  photographer,  who  chances  to  be  a  painter  by  profession,  was  in 
despair,  and  ultimately  asked  his  troublesome  clients  to  march  through  th- 
room  and  perform  the  graceful  movements  of  the  minuet.  To  photograph  a- 
many  as  sixteen  people  so  engaged  may  sound  impossible,  and  no,  doubt,  it 
would  be  so  to  the  ordinary  (sic)  photographer.  The  great  man  in  Regent-street, 
however,  has  discovered  and  patented  a  process  whereby  not  only  is  the 
electric  light  applied  to  the  purposes  of  photography,  but  all  the  rays  are  con¬ 
verged  upon  the  sitter.  Bringing  his  process  to  bear  on  the  occasion  alluded 
to,  the  artist  succeeded  in  producing  an  admirable  photograph  of  the  whole 
party  ;  it  measured  three  feet  in  depth,  and  no  less  than  sixteen  feet  in- 
length.  No  sooner  were  copies  of  it  reproduced  than  they  were  utilised  forth¬ 
with  as  Inezes  for  fashionable  drawing-rooms,  and  in  this  way  started  a  very 
unique  mode.  At  the  present  time  photographic  wall  papers  have  become 
quite  an  aristocratic  craze,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  mention  that 
our  informant’s  clients  are  chiefiy  drawn  from  the  very  highest  circles  of 
society.” 

Ribbed  Glass  Window’s. — Ribbed  window  glass  is  making  its  way  very 
rapidly  in  America,  and  the  reasons  for  its  adoption  are  many  and  practical. 
With  the  old  form  of  glass,  both  in  fair  and  cloudy  weather,  the  direction  of 
the  light  entering  the  window  is  downward  at  an  angle  of  about  40°  or  50°. 
Thus  the  brightest  portion  of  the  room  is  the  floor  immediately  in  front  of  the 
window.  The  floor  (says  a  contemporary)  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  very  effective- 
reflector,  as  a  large  amount  of  light  is  absorbed  by  it  and  lost.  Early  in  the 
morning  and  towards  the  evening  the  angle  of  incidental  light  with  the 
horizon  is  less  ;  therefore  the  light  penetrates  through  into  the  room,  but  the  wall 
spaces  between  the  windows  get  very  little  of  it.  If  panes  of  ribbed  glass  are 
substituted  for  the  plain  glass,  the  bright  spot  in  front  of  the  floor  disappears, 
and  the  entire  walls  and  ceilings  appear  of  the  same  brilliancy.  The  action  of 
the  ribbed  glass  is  somewhat  prismatic,  the  greater  part  of  the  light  being  re¬ 
flected  and  spread  out  into  a  fan-shaped  beam,  which  lies  in  a  plane  almost 
perpendicular  to  that  of  the  glass  and  the  direction  of  the  ribs.  It  has  been 
discovered  that  the  effect  of  having  the  ribs  horizontal  is  to  give  au  increase  of 
light  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  a  decrease  at  the  sides,  whereas  the 
vertical  ribs  give  an  increase  at  the  sides  and  a  decrease  at  the  centre.  The 
diffusion  of  heat  is  effected  in  the  same  way  ;  there  is  no  point  where  the  heat 
rays  stream  directly  in  when  ribbed  glass  is  used,  thus  it  is  cooler  than  the 
plain  glass  by  from  4°  to  15°  Fahr.  The  ribbed  glass  is  itself  hotter,  however  : 
thus  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  much  the  same  in  both  cases.  Several  large 
factories  in  America  have  been  fitted  up  with  this  ribbed  glass,  and  the  effect 
is  said  to  be  in  each  case  extraordinary.  In  cases  where  rooms  were  overlooked, 
by  other  buildings  the  increase  in  light  is  really  surprising.  A  large  new 
establishment  in  Boston  has  been  treated  in  this  way,  and  the  working  people 
engaged  there  all  speak  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  of  this  new  means  of 
lighting. 

Colour  Photography  :  Mr.  G.  G.  Bullmore’s  Challenge.— It  will  be 
remembered  in  our  last  issue  Mr.  Bullmore  challenged  us  (on  account  of  a 
friend)  to  produce  within  one  month  such  photographs  in  colours  as  were 
described  in  the  previous  issue.  Of  course  it  will  be  plain  to  Mr.  Bullmore 
that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  produce  such  photographs  without  the  per¬ 
mission  of  Mr.  Wallace  Bennetto.  Now,  this  gentleman  declines  to  give  his- 
consent  on  several  grounds.  Firstly,  that  he  regards  the  whole  letter  as  based 
on  the  implication  that  he  does  not  speak  the  truth.  This,  he  says,  puts  the> 
matter  entirely  out  of  court  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  Secondly,  that  he  is. 
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not  aware  that  it  is  usual  to  meet  any  inventor  with  what,  in  his  opinion,  is  a 
common  street  bet.  Thirdly,  that  he  does  not  feel  bound  to  consult  anybody 
as  to  when  or  how  he  shall  prove  the  validity  of  his  discovery.  He  has  stated 
he  will  hold  a  demonstration  during  the  season,  when  he  expects  to  satisfy 
even  the  Thomas-like  friend  of  Mr.  Bullmore.  Now,  we  quite  understand  that 
those  who  have  not  seen  the  pictures  are  sceptical ;  we  were  ourselves.  The 
description  which  we  inserted  was  only  a  result  of  what  we  have  seen.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  be  professionals,  but  we  are  most  certainly  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Bennetto's  results  are  not  obtained  by  any  band  work.  This  opinion  we  find, 
without  exception,  held  by  those  who  have  seen  them,  and,  we  may  truthfully 
say,  disbelieved  by  nearly  all  who  have  not !  It  does  seem  rather  curious,  it  is 
always  hard  to  believe  that  a  person  residing  in  one’s  native  place  has  made  a 
discovery.  If  he  lived  at  Plymouth  or  London,  doubts  would  possibly  not 
arise.  Mr.  Bennetto  declines  to  let  us  accept  the  challenge  respecting  the 
20 1.,  but,  if  Mr.  Bullmore  will  make  the  suggestion  reciprocal  respecting  the 
rest  of  his  offer,  we  will  accept,  i.e.,  we  will  undertake  that  the  photographs 
as  described  shall  be  produced  on  or  before  November  1  on  condition  that  Mr. 
Bullmore  will  present  a  bound  volume  of  the  Newquay  Notes  and  Directory  to 
the  British  Museum,  containing  reference  to  the  challenge  by  Mr.  Bullmore  or 
•ourselves,  and  we  will,  if  our  promise  is  unfulfilled,  present  those  numbers 
bound  to  the  British  Museum.  We  are  quite  willing  to  extend  our  offer  so  as 
to  cover  the  Newquay  Institute  and  Reading  Room. — Newquay  Visitors' 
Notes. 

Recovery  of  Silver  and  Gold  from  Photographic  Residues. — The 
American  Drugqist  translates  from  the  Neueste  Erfindungen  und  Erf  ah- 
■rungen  an  original  contribution  by  Weidert,  as  follows: — “Analysis  of 
finished  photographs  shows  that  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  gold  and 
silver  used  in  their  preparation  remain  in  the  finished  print,  by  far  the 
fgreater  portion  of  the  metals  being  retained  in  the  baths.  The  methods  of 
recovery  of  silver  residues  vary  with  their  character.  The  silver  from  old 
fixing  baths  can  be  recovered  in  the  simplest  manner.  By  hanging  strips  of 
copper  or  zinc  in  the  baths,  the  silver  will  be  deposited  on  the  strips  in  a 
greyish  black  powder  or  in  small  leaflets  of  a  metallic  lustre.  This  method, 
however,  is  tedious  and  extravagant,  since  a  large  portion  of  the  silver  remains 
in  this  solution.  A  somewhat  better  method  is  to  agitate  the  bath  after  the 
addition  of  zinc  dust,  and  then  filter  off  the  precipitate,  wash,  and  then  treat 
with  diluted  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  dissolve  out  the 
valueless  zinc.  This  process,  also,  is  not  particularly  to  be  commended.  It 
is  generally  customary  to  precipitate  the  silver  with  an  aqueous  solution  of 
potassium  sulphide,  and  drain  the  brownish  black  sulphide  of  silver  on  a 
muslin  filter  and  dry  it.  In  order  to  reduce  this  to  silver,  it  is  fused  with 
calcined  soda  in  a  porcelain  or  graphite  crucible  and  poured  upon  an  iron  or 
-marble  slab.  The  sulphide  of  silver  can  also  be  roasted  in  the  atmosphere, 
then  mixed  with  three  or  four  parts  of  potassium  nitrate,  and  introduced 
carefully  in  small  portions  into  a  glowing  crucible.  In  order  to  recover  the 
■silver  from  the  paper  clippings,  &c.,  which  have  not  been  ‘fixed,’ the  paper 
residue  should  be  cut  into  small  pieces  and  put  for  two  hours  into  a  bottle 
where  the  old  fixing  bath  is  kept.  This  bath  is  then  filtered  and  treated  as 
above  directed.  Since  all  photographic  silver  paper  contains,  in  addition  to 
•the  silver  chloride,  easily  soluble  silver  nitrate,  the  first  wash  water  from  the 
toning  in  particular  should  be  collected,  and  the  silver  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  sodium  chloride.  After  drying,  this  should 
be  reduced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  silver  sulphide,  by  the  means  of 
potassium  or  sodium  nitrate.  One  may  also  pour  over  this  precipitate  a  five 
per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  hang  in  the 
solution  a  piece  of  zinc,  whereupon  the  silver  is  thrown  down  in  the  metallic 
form.  Gold  is  generally  precipitated  from  the  baths  by  addition  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  and  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate.  The  gold  is  thrown  down  as 
a  brownish  red  powder,  which  should  be  washed  well  and  fused.  Occasionally 
ammonium  chloride  is  added  in  excess  to  the  toning  bath  with  some  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  The  gold  then  precipitates  out  after  a  short  time  (if  in  a  warm 
place  and  particularly  in  light)  in  the  form  of  metallic  glistening  scales.” 


any  desired  tone  from  warm  brown  to  a  purplish  black  may,  with  suitable 
negatives  and  suitable  printing,  be  reduced  on  any  or  all  of  them  in  a  bath 
containing  only  sodium  hyposulphite  and  gold.  An  exact  formula  is  a  matter 
of  little  importance,  so  long  as  there  is  sufficient  of  the  one  to  fix  and  of  the 
other  to  give  the  colours,  the  difference  between  weak  and  strong  solutions 
being  simply  a  question  of  time.  The  formula  I  generally  employlias  served 
me  faithfully  for  over  forty  years,  and  is  as  follows  :  Sodium  hyposulphite, 
1  ounce  ;  gold  chloride,  1  grain  :  water,  8  ounces.  Dissolve  the  hypo  in  six 
ounces  of  the  water  and  the  gold  in  the  remaining  two  ounces.  Neutralise  the 
latter  with  sodium  carbonate  and  add  it  to  the  former.  The  prints  may  be 
placed  in  the  bath  either  with  or  without  washing,  but  I  almost  always  do  the 
latter,  and  when  the  desired  colour  is  reached,  which  may  be  in  a  few  minutes, 
or  in  an  hour  or  more,  depending  on  the  temperature  and  the  colour  desired, 
transferred  to  a  solution  of  common  salt,  say,  a  handful  to  the  gallon.  The 
bath,  as  I  have  said,  will  keep  indefinitely,  but  must  be  discarded  as  soon  as 
the  gold  is  exhausted,  which  will  probably  be  after  having  toned  a  sheet  and  a 
half  of  paper  ;  say,  twenty-five  cabinets  for  the  darker  tones,  and  half  as  many 
more  in  warmer  colours.  To  those  who  may  not  have  the  convenience,  or  who 
do  not  care  to  take  the  trouble  of  weighing  and  measuring,  the  following 
formula  will  be  acceptable,  and  give  a  combined  bath  sufficient  to  fix  and  tone 
prints  equal  to  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  cabinets :  Sodium  hypo¬ 
sulphite,  1  pound ;  gold  chloride,  15  grains  ;  water,  1  gallon.  Dissolve  the 
pound  of  hypo  as  it  comes  from  the  stock  house  in  the  water,  leaving  out  an 
ounce  or  two  in  which  to  dissolve  the  15-grain  bottle  of  gold,  which,  when 
neutralised  by  sodium  carbonate,  add  to  the  hypo  solution. — John  Nicol,  in 
Outing. 
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patent  JLrtog. 


This  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  July  29  and 
August  5,  1896  : — 

Cameras  and  Stands. — No.  16,544.  “Improvements  in  Photographic 
Cameras  and  Tripods  or  Stands  therefor.  J.  E.  Thornton  and  E. 
Pickard. 

Magic  Lanterns. — No.  16,599.  “Improvements  in  Magic  Lanterns  and 
Objects  therefor.”  J.  H.  Pepper. 

Lenses — No.  16.602.  “An  Improved  Protective  Device  for  the  Dispersing 
Lenses  of  Light  Projectors.”  Communicated  by  Elektrieitats-Actien- 
gesellschaft  vormals  Shuckert  &  Co.  Complete  specification.  H.  H. 
Lake. 

Plate  Forceps. — No.  16,866.  “  Photographic  Plate  Forceps.”  H.  Parson. 

Film-holder. — No.  16,868.  “  Photographic  Film-holder.”  H.  Parson. 

Screen  Kinetoscopy. — No.  17,049.  “An  Improved  Apparatus  for  Taking 
Phonographs  in  Quick  Succession  and  Projecting  them  on  a  Screen.” 
G.  H.  Harrison  and  T.  J.  Harrison. 


ftlrrttngg  of  SocfettejS. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK, 


The  Battle  of  the  Baths. -—-I  have  already  spoken  of  the  advantages  of  the 
•combined  bath,  but,  like  most  other  questions,  it  comes  up  again  and  again, 
and  at  the  present  time  is  being  fought  as  hard  as  ever.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  it  should  be  so.  Although  photography  is  essentially  a 
chemical  operation,  photographers  generally,  professionals  as  well  as  amateurs, 
know  little  or  nothing  of  chemistry,  and  unthinkingly,  or  rather  thinking 
wrongly  that  the  makers  of  sensitised  paper  know  best  what  is  best  for  their 
paper,  employ  for  fixing  and  toning  messy  mixtures  that  fill  the  pores  of  the 
paper  with  the  seeds  of  decay,  that  sooner  or  later  must  induce  fading,  and 
that  neither  hypo  nor  water  will  remove.  In  the  too  frequently  recommended 
messes,  including  hypo,  alum,  gold,  lead,  &c. ,  and  especially  when  salts  of 
silver  are  added  by  the  immersion  of  prints  in  the  solution,  decompositions 
and  recompositions  occur  to  such  an  extent  as  to  defy  even  an  accomplished 
•chemist  to  say  what  may  be  their  ultimate  composition,  or  what  may  or  may 
mot  b»  left  in  the  finished  print,  and  therefore  no  photographer  who  has  any 
Teapect  for  his  character,  or,  if  he  be  a  professional,  who  wishes  to  retain  his 
customers,  should  ever  use  them.  To  the  professional  photographer  who  tones 
and  fixes  a  large  number  of  prints  daily,  the  question  of  convenience  and  other 
advantages  of  the  combined  bath  are  not  very  material  ;  but  to  the  amateur 
who  prints  only  a  few  copies  now  and  then  they  are  very  great.  He  may,  for 
instance,  make  up  enough  to  last  him  for  a  whole  year  ;  pour  into  a  tray 
•enough  to  well  cover  the  few  prints  he  wants  to  fix  and  tone,  get  any  colour 
he  desires,  and  then  return  it  to  the  bottle  to  be  ready  for  the  next  time  ;  and 
That,  provided  the  bath  has  been  properly  made,  with  the  perfect  certainty 
that  his  prints  are  in  every  way  as  good  as  if  he  had  employed  the  separate 
solution  method.  “The  battle  of  the  baths,”  then,  is  simply  the  battle  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  shield.  An  improperly  made  combined  bath — and  almost  all 
that  are  in  present  use  are  such — is  an  abomination,  but  one  that  is  properly 
made  is  more  convenient,  more  economical,  gives  equally  permanent  and  equally 
beautiful  results,  and  is  in  every  respect  better  than  any  system  of  separate 
toning  and  fixing.  I  have  experimented  with  almost  every  brand  of  printing- 
out  paper  that  has  been  introduced,  and  say  most  emphatically  that  almost 
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Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 
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Hackney . 
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Subject. 


Printing  and  Toning.  F.  Nicholson. 
Elementary  Composition.  F.  L.  Pither. 
(Excursion:  Lillieshall  Abber,  Shrcp- 
j  sliire.  Leader,  W.  B.  Osborn. 
Ordinary  Meeting. 

Address  by  the  President 
(  Excursion :  Queen’s  Park  Museum. 
)  Leader.  J.  Greaves,  juu. 

Open  Evening. 

7  The  Relative  Results  of  Different  De- 
■<  velopers  on  the  Same  Series  of  Ex- 
(  posures. 

I  Excursion :  Otford,  or  Bromley  and 
"i  Orpington. 

Conversational  Meeting. 

Esc.:  Dagenham.  Leader,  W.  Hensle^. 
(Excursion:  South  Weald.  Leader,  G.  U. 
(  Haslam. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

August  5, — Mr.  Crofton  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary*  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cowan.  He  said  that  he  was 
now  beginning  to  get  about  with  the  aid  of  a  crutch  and  stick,  and  that  he 
hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  this  assistance.  He  enclosed  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Montague  Troup,  a  member  of  the  Club,  who  had  recently  gone  to 
Western  Australia.  The  letter,  which  was  of  an  interesting  and  chatty 
character,  was  read  to  the  meeting  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  who  was  directed 
to  thank  Mr.  Cowan  for  his  kindness  in  forwarding  it  on.  The  Hon.  Secretary 
then  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cole,  of  Barnet,  calling  the  attention  of  the  Club 
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to  a  statement  (which,  was  published  in  a  report  of  the  Club’s  proceedings) 
that  a  model  of  a  rising  and  falling-front,  shown  by  Mr.  Foxlee  and  presented 
to  the  Club  by  Mr.  George  Hare,  was  the  same  as  Mr.  Cole’s  invention. 

The  members  of  the  Club  present,  including  Mr.  Foxlee,  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  this  was  not  so,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
write  to  Mr.  Cole  to  this  effect. 

A  short  discussion  then  took  place  upon  the  use  of  small  cameras  and  the 
making  of  enlarged  negatives. 

Mr.  Charters  White  asked  the  best  method  of  enlarging  from  a  quarter- 
plate  negative  which  he  produced.  He  said  he  had  a  four-and-a-half-inch 
condenser,  and  wanted  to  produce  the  best  possible  result,  so  that  the  editor 
of  a  paper  could  use  it  for  reproduction  purposes  in  his  journal. 

Some  of  the  members  examined  the  original  negative  and  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  already  produced  by  Mr.  White,  and,  haviDg  criticised  them,  offered 
-suggestions. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Despite  the  predictions  of  the  morning’s  paper  weather  prophet,  and  the 
gloomy  appearance  of  the  weather,  about  twenty  members  with  their  friends 
assembled  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  inst.  at  London- road  Station  for  the  last 
outdoor  meeting  of  the  season.  The  destination  was  Bramhall,  and  the  party 
alighted  at  Cheadle  Hulme  station  and  proceeded  across  the  fields  to  Bramhall 
Hall,  permission  to  photograph  being  kindly  given  by  the  owner,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Nevill.  The  exterior  unfortunately  was  only  available,  but,  despite  a  few 
showers,  cameras  were  soon  at  work  on  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  black-and- 
white  in  the  district.  The  Hall  stands  on  the  top  of  a  grassy  mound  sloping 
gradually  to  a  rippling  stream,  which  has  been  artifically  made  to  form  a 
small  but  artistic  lake.  The  Hall  was  originally  built  about  the  time  of  King 
Edward  IV.,  but  Mr.  Nevill  has  made  many  restorations,  of  which  he  is  his  own 
architect.  After  everything  had  been  taken  that  could  be  taken,  the  party 
-traversed  a  pretty  woodland  path  to  a  farm,  where  good  fare  was  provided  for 
the  workers  and  those  who  looked  on.  Leaving  Bramhall  Station  about  half¬ 
past  seven,  Manchester  was  reached  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  closing  about  the 
pleasantest  season  of  outings  the  Society  has  ever  held. 


Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society. — On  August  Bank  Holiday 
over  forty  members  of  the  above  Society  (including  many  of  the  fair  sex) 
-visited  the  ancient  historical  city  of  St.  Albans  in  the  form  of  a  picnic  party  ; 
and,  favoured  with  fine  weather,  a  most  enjoyable  day  was  spent,  both  photo¬ 
graphically  and  otherwise.  Immediately  upon  arriving  at  St.  Albans,  soon 
rafter  ten  o’clock,  the  whole  of  the  party  visited  the  old  Abbey  Church,  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  consisting  of  a  nave  with 
western  porches,  aisles,  transepts,  choir  with  aisles,  saints’  chapel,  eastern 
Lady  Chapel,  and  a  chantry  chapel  on  its  south  side,  with  a  central  tower  con¬ 
taining  eight  bells  (of  which  the  tenor  weighs  thirty  cwt.)  and  a  sanctus  bell. 
The  central  parts  are  most  ancient,  and  are  built  of  Roman  bricks  from  the 
ruins  of  Verulam.  Despite  the  constant  capping  of  the  lens,  in  consequence 
of  the  numerous  people  passing  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  many  other 
difficulties  one  has  to  contend  with  in  photographing  interiors,  some  excellent 
results  were  obtained,  and  we  were  kept  fully  occupied  until  past  the  appointed 
hour  for  dinner,  which  was  pirtaken  of  on  the  meadow  of  a  local  farmer,  and 
full  justice  was  done  to  the  excellent  and  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  pro¬ 
vided.  After  dinner  a  brake  was  chartered,  which  conveyed  many  of  the 
party  through  some  splendid  scenery  as  far  as  Hatfield  and  back,  frequent 
stoppings  being  made  for  those  who  took  their  cameras  with  them.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  party,  who  did  not  go  for  a  drive,  contented  themselves  with  scouring 
the  surrounding  country  in  search  of  “bits.”  What  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
inhabited  house  in  the  kingdom  (and  its  appearance  certainly  goes  to  favour  the 
statement),  and  known  as  the  Fighting  Cocks,  was  the  object  of  several  of  our 
party.  Tea  was  served  in  splendid  style  at  six  o’clock,  after  which  most  of  the 
party,  who  had  by  this  time  exposed  their  last  plate,  indulged  in  some  games, 
&c.,  whilst  a  second  party  were  driven  to  Redbourn,  thence  to  Harpenden, 
past  Rothamsted  Park,  and  back  to  St.  Albans.  Little  was  done  in  the 
way  of  photography,  as  the  light  for  the  most  part  was  now  very  bad  ;  given  a 
good  light,  there  is  a  heap  of  work  for  the  amateur  along  this  route. 
(Jpon  the  second  brake-party  returning,  a  concert  was  held  on  the  meadow, 
which  fittingly  wound  up  what  was  unanimously  voted  “the  most  successful 
and  enjoyable  outing  of  the  season.”  We  are  now  preparing  our  winter  session 
syllabus,  and  the  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  who  would  be 
disposed  to  help  us  with  a  paper  or  demonstration  on  any  subject  on  any 
Wednesday  or  Saturday  evening.  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
103,  Borough-road,  London,  S.E. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— August  10,  Technical  Meeting, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Cox  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Walker  reported  on  the  outing  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  on  Bank  Holiday.  He  said  eight  members  attended  and  spent  a  very 
enjoyable  day.  They  photographed  in  several  of  the  colleges,  and  were  kept 
interested  by  Mr.  Pither  by  his  descriptions  of  the  architecture,  &c.  Messrs. 
Cox,  Mattocks,  and  Taylor  brought  up  some  results  they  had  obtained  on 
Venus  paper,  on  which  a  demonstration  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Milne  at  a 
previous  meeting,  and  the  prints  were  much  admired.  Mr.  Cox  said  a 
member  had  told  him  of  a  dodge  for  obviating  silver  stains  on  an  unvarnished 
negative,  which  consisted  of  using  a  sheet  of  papier  mineral  between  the 
negative  and  print.  He  found  no  loss  of  definition  resulted.  Mr.  Macintosh 
described  Wellington’s  stripping  film,  and  passed  round  a  negative  he  had 
'stripped.  He  also  said  a  good  way  to  clean  off  the  emulsion  from  spoiled 
negatives  was  to  immerse  one  in  a  solution  of  potassium  bicarbonate,  and 
transfer  to  one  of  weak  acid.  Carbonic  acid  gas  was  given  off  in  the  film,  and 
that  loosened  it,  and  it  came  easily  away.  He  also  exhibited  a  Krugener’s  book 
camera.  In  the  competition  for  the  prints  taken  at  London  Colney,  Mr. 
Smith  was  placed  first  and  Mr.  Lisett  second. 


©oritsponlrence. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  t«  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  ter  ters  are  yioen. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  take  exception  to  a  portion  of  your  paragraph  re  the 
N.A.P.P.  You  eay  :  “  Of  business  tending  to  advance  the  profession,  or 
even  of  individual  members  thereof,  the  Association  appears  to  have  done 
none  at  all.” 

Now,  I  could  give  you  the  names  of  large  dealers  who,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Association,  did  business  extensively  outside  the  profession,  who 
now  deal  solely  with  photographers.  I  enclose  you  a  letter  just  received, 
not  for  publication,  which  is  a  case  in  point. 

As  to  benefiting  individual  photographers,  I  may  say  my  correspondence 
alone  has  been  very  considerable,  and  I  fancy,  beneficial ;  any  how, 
repeated  letters  of  thanks  to  me  ought  to  be  a  proof  of  benefits  received — 
please  understand  I  should  not  have  been  brought  into  communication 
with  my  correspondents  but  for  the  N.A.P.P. 

United  action  among  the  profession  scattered  so  wide  apart  is 
difficult,  as  the  dealers  soon  found,  when  they  attempted  a  similar 
association  and  failed. 

No,  the  Association  may  not  have  come  up  to  expectations — but  it  has 
done  much  good  in  the  past,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  indifference  of  the 
members  of  the  profession  generally.— I  am,  yours,  Ac. 

9,  Balter -street.  Thos.  Fall. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  X  RAYS  ON  THE  SKIN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Sir, — Mr.  Dunmore  will  do  a  distinct  service  if  he  investigates  further 
the  subject  of  his  short  note. 

Of  course,  the  deleterious  effect  on  the  skin  of  certain  developers  and 
solutions  is  well  known,  though  not  thought  so  much  of  as  it  might  be. 
In  the  anxiety  to  get  results  with  the  New  Photography  one  is  apt  to 
neglect  precautions  which  otherwise  would  be  taken  ;  at  least,  that  is 
my  experience.  But  the  least  relapse  to  a  condition  of  eczematous 
trouble,  analogous  to  that  described  by  Mr.  Dunmore,  and  which  is 
practically  identical  with  the  effects  produced  by  the  unguarded  use  of 
certain  developers,  will  be  a  very  sufficient  warning. 

With  regard  to  X  rays,  is  any  one  yet  capable  of  giving  an  authori¬ 
tative  opinion?  Certainly  we  see  conflicting  statements.  If  they  exert 
a  harmful  effect  on  the  fingers,  why  not  upon  the  eye3  or  nose  ?  In 
my  own  work,  so  far,  I  find  the  hands  and  fingers  least  exposed  to  the 
rays.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  usually  encased  in  a  pair  of  rubber 
gloves ;  secondly,  as  the  current  is  not  switched  on  until  the  subject  is 
arranged  in  position — the  usual  practice,  I  imagine — they  are  practically 
out  of  range  during  the  whole  of  the  exposure. 

If  the  gentleman  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dunmore  has  at  any  time  during 
the  past  month  exposed  his  digits  hut  once  or  twice  to  the  action  of  one 
or  other  of  the  strongly  alkaline  developers  so  popular  (and  useful)  at 
the  present  time,  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  cause  of  his  trouble. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  Pike. 

Nottingham,  August  7,  1896. 


MOUNTING  UNALUMED  PRINTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  see,  by  last  week’s  edition  of  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography,  that  you  mention  in  an  article  on  “Prints,”  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  mount  prints  that  have  not  been  alumed.  This  is 
just  the  reverse  of  my  experience,  and,  ever  since  its  commercial  career, 
I  have  used  it.  I  tone,  fix,  and  wash  in  the  usual  way,  except  that  I 
never  use  a  rotary  washer.  I  have  up  to  the  present  time  used  some 
two  hundred  tubes  of  gelatine  chloride  paper  with  a  shiny  surface,  and 
have  never  used  an  ounce  of  alum,  or  lost  a  print  through  the  heat  dis¬ 
solving  the  films  or  by  frilling.  A  scratched  print  is  a  rara  avis  with  me, 
and  so  it  would  be  with  any  one  who  takes  care  with  the  manipulation  in 
the  various  stages  of  washing,  &c.  My  prints  are  trimmed  when  dry 
after  toning  and  fixing,  not  when  they  have  left  the  printing  frame.  I 
mount  them  with  a  rubber  roller,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  they 
never  crack  or  peel.  Of  course,  I  may  be  wrong  in  going  against  so  good 
an  authority,  but  my  experience  certainly  tells  me  different. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Lionel  P.  G.  Duncroft  Taylor. 

Thames  Bank  House,  Mortlake,  August  7,  1896. 


August  14,  1896] 
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OPACITY  OF  PLATES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  —  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  in  last  week’s  Journal,  asks 
“  Why  is  a  gelatine  plate  more  opaque  when  wet  than  dry  ?  ” 

Though  not  presuming  to  give  the  real  scientific  reason  (I  know 
nothing  of  science  and  chemistry),  I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  might  be 
accounted,  up  to  a  certain  degree,  to  the  hygroscopic  property  of  gelatine, 
which,  according  to  Captain  Abney,  in  cold  water,  swells  up  and  absorbs 
from  five  to  ten  times  its  weight  of  water. 

Hence  the  increase  in  opacity — due  to  the  greater  thickness  of  the 
film.  The  action  of  drying  rids  the  gelatine  of  water,  and  makes  the 
film  thinner  and  more  transparent.  Whilst  engaged  in  emulsion-making 
I  have  noticed  sometimes  a  freshly  coated  plate,  which  seemed  to  me 
thick  and  greasy,  come  out  of  the  drying  cupboard  considerably  reduced 
in  opacity. 

To  ascertain  if  my  surmise  is  correct,  I  should  coat  a  plate  with 
gelatine  containing  some  colouring  matter,  such  as  Payne’s  grey, 
Chinese  ink  or  sepia,  and,  after  drying,  compare  it  with  another  plate  wet. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Alberto  Garibaldi  Wbite. 

Villa  Valentino,  Isola  di  Capri ,  Golfo  di  Napoli,  Italy, 

August  5,  1896. 


ART  VERSUS  MECHANICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Seeing  a  letter  in  your  Journal,  by  Matthew  Surface, 
entitled  “  Art  versus  Photography,”  asking  what  all  these  cameras  and 
processes  lead  to,  may  I  make  a  few  remarks  ?  Is  it  not  to  bring  the 
beautiful  into  the  homes  of  our  fellow  man?  and  then  comes  the 
question,  What  is  the  beautiful  ?  and  how  are  we  to  make  our  works  a 
thing  of  beauty  ?  Well,  for  some  few  weeks,  I  have  been  writing  a 
pamphlet  on  “  What  is  Beauty  ?  ”  illustrated,  but  I  have  not  yet  got  it  in 
print,  but  when  printed  I  should  be  glad  to  send  it  to  any  photographer 
desirous  of  having  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  photographers  of  the  future  should  make  it  their 
business  to  be  artists,  if  they  wish  to  succeed  as  photographers.  Well, 
how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  In  my  early  years  I  was  exceptionally  favoured  in 
having  the  means  and  time  to  study,  both  at  the  South  Kensington  Art 
Schools,  gaining  many  prizes  there,  also  seven  years  student  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  and  practising,  with  success,  photography ;  and 
£he  result  of  art  training  is  that  it  teaches  us  to  see 

“  There’s  a  beauty  all  around  our  paths, 

If  but  our  watchful  eyes 
Can  trace  it  ’midst  familiar  things, 

And  through  their  lowly  guise." 

I  should  be  pleased,  later  on,  if  desired,  to  give  a  lecture  and  demon¬ 
stration  to  photographers,  free,  if  it  could  be  arranged  by  appointment 
perhaps,  at  my  own  address — a  certain  number  at  a  time — and  point 
out  what,  to  an  untrained  eye,  would  pass  unobserved  and  lost  to  the 
unlearned. 

“  Twas  in  that  glance  that  God  threw  o’er 
The  young  created  earth, 

When  he  pronounced  it  ‘  very  good,’ 

The  beautiful  had  birth,” 

I  am,  yours,  &c.,  John  Bool. 

8G,  JVarwick-street,  Belgravia,  S.W.,  August  5,  1896. 


RE  POISONS  ACT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  Answers  to  Correspondents  column  of  last  week 
X  met  with  a  most  remarkable  statement  under  the  above  heading. 

After  pointing  out  to  a  provincial  photographic  dealer  that  it  would  be 
illegal  for  him  to  sell  solutions  of  bichloride  of  mercury  or  cyanide  of 
potassium,  you  go  aside  to  make  an  unworthy  attack  on  the  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Society,  and  make  statements  which  it  would  be  only  merciful  to 
stigmatise  as  ignorance  were  it  not  for  their  obviously  spiteful  nature. 

It  is  untrue  to  assert  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  a  trades 
union.  It  has  none  of  the  attributes  of  a  trades  union.  It  has  certain 
well-defined  duties  placed  upon  it  by  the  State;  and  these  duties  are, 
primarily,  to  protect  the  public,  not  to  secure  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  its 
members. 

The  penalty,  forsooth  !  It  may  be  news  to  you  to  know  that  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  is  compelled  by  the  nature  of  its  Charter  to 
prosecute  for  all  infringements  of  the  Poisons  Act,  and  that  these  prose¬ 
cutions  annually  result  in  a  money  loss  to  the  Society. 


Your  last  statement  is  enough  to  make  a  horse  laugh.  To  assert  that 
members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  as  a  rule,  know  nothing  of  the 
uses  or  properties  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  bichloride  of  mercury  is 
so  monstrously  false  that 'I  am  surprised  you  should  thus  seek  to  impose 
on  the  credulity  of  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
and  it  assumes  great  gullibility  on  the  part  of  your  subscribers  when 
such  statements  are  made. 

I  defy  you  to  produce  any  facts  that  will  support  your  statement  that 
any  member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  been  guilty  of  such  gross 
ignorance  as  imputed  in  your  columns. 

Trusting  you  will  reconsider  your  perfectly  unjustifiable  remarks, — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  William  Hampson,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist, 

Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

Leigh,  Lancashire,  August  3,  1896. 

[With  regard  to  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  our  correspondent’s 
letter,  the  ignorance  imputed  was,  of  course,  as  to  the  photographic 
properties  of  the  poisons  named.  Were  it  worth  while,  we  might 
adduce  many  amusing  instances  of  pharmaceutical  chemists’  mistaken 
ideas  as  to  the  uses  of  photographic  chemicals.  In  reference  to  the 
other  portions  of  our  correspondent’s  letter,  we  see  no  reason  to 
deviate  from  opinions  frequently  given  in  these  pages,  and  even  so 
lately  as  last  week  (p.  500). — Eds.] 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  PAPER. 

[Autotype  Notes.] 

Experiments,  detailed  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  a  few 
years  ago,  showed  that  the  normal  expansion  of  Rives  paper  was.  in  the 
direction  of  the  web,  but  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  twenty-four  inches  ; 
while  that  across  it  expanded  more  than  half  an  inch.  Now,  taking  the 
greatest  expansion,  it  will  be  seen  that,  after  all,  it  does  not  amount  to 
much,  only  about  one  in  forty-eight.  That  being  the  case,  it  is  very  un¬ 
likely  that  any  marked  difference  would  be  noticed  in,  say,  the  features 
of  a  couple  of  cabinet  portraits  if  they  were  made  on  paper  cut  the  two 
directions  from  the  sheet,  though  it  is  manifest  that  they  are  different. 
There  is  often,  however,  a  much  greater  difference  in  some  prints  than 
can  well  be  accounted  for  by  the  normal  expansion  of  the  paper,  and  the 
object  of  this  article  is  to  point  out  the  cause. 

Paper,  when  thoroughly  soaked  with  water,  can  be  stretched  very  con¬ 
siderably,  and  it  is  to  stretching  in  the  mounting  that  considerable 
distortion  and  dissimilarity — when  it  exists — in  prints  is  generally  due. 
Quoting  from  the  experiments  just  referred  to,  we  find  that  twenty-four 
inch  strips  cut  longitudinally  of  the  web  when  mounted  wet  on  stout 
cardboard  (with  stretching)  measured  twenty-four  and  a  half  inches  when 
dry.  Those  cut  the  reverse  way,  and  similarly  dealt  with,  measured 
twenty-five  and  three-quarter  inches,  or  an  extension  of  an  inch  and 
three-quarters.  That  was  with  plain  Rives  paper,  but  on  the  experiments 
being  repeated  with  albumenised  paper  the  distension  was  still  greater, 
namely  two  inches  in  the  twenty-four,  or  just  one-twelfth.  Now,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  would  be  a  palpable  difference,  supposing  two  prints 
were  made  from  the  same  negatives,  the  one  on  paper  cut  along  the  web 
and  mounted  without  stretching,  and  the  other  cut  across  it  and  stretched 
to  its  maximum  in  the  mounting.  The  one  would  be  a  twelfth  longer 
than  the  other,  equivalent  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  a  three-inch  head. 

It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  with  some  mounters,  when  a  print 
is  not  evenly  placed  on  the  mount  in  the  first  instance,  to  gently  strain  it 
into  position  instead  of  taking  it  quite  off  the  mount  again.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  in  this  way,  the  perpendiculars  of  a  building  may  be  rendered 
anything  but  straight,  and  also  that  the  features  in  a  portrait  can  be 
much  distorted,  particularly  by  diagonal  stretching. 

What  takes  place  with  ordinary  papers  also  takes  place  with  “  parch¬ 
ment  paper,”  and  in  greater  degree  even.  It  is  this  kind  of  paper  which 
is  used  in  a  collotype  process  that  has  been  demonstrated  frequently 
before  photographic  societies  during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  As,  in 
this  method,  the  paper  has  to  be  strained  very  tightly  to  keep  it  fiat  in 
the  apparatus  for  inking,  it  will  be  seen  that  collotypes  made  by  this 
system  may  show  a  considerable  degree  of  distortion,  and  also  not  be 
true  to  scale,  unless  allowance  be  made  for  the  stretching  in  taking  the 
negative. 

The  expansion  of  paper  may,  however,  sometimes  be  turned  to 
profitable  account.  It  may  be  made  the  means  of  producing  a  more 
flattering  portrait,  say,  for  example,  a  round  face  may  be  lengthened  by 
cutting  the  paper  crosswise  of  the  web,  and  gently  stretching  the  print  in 
the  mounting  ;  or  a  long  and  thin  face  may  be  similarly  broadenejl.  In 
copying  designs  to  scale,  it  may  sometimes  be  turned  to  account  in  the 
event  of  the  negative  not  being  strictly  to  the  dimensions  ordered,  a 
trifle  smaller,  for  example.  If  the  print  oe  mounted  wet,  it  will  be  more 
or  less  larger  than  the  negative,  according  to  the  way  of  the  paper.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  be  mounted  dry,  and  with  a  mountant  tnat  con¬ 
tains  a  large  proportion  of  spirit  in  place  of  water,  it  will  be  practically 
the  same  size  as  the  negative,  supposing  the  paper  be  cut  lengthwise. 

E.  W.  Foxlee. 
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SUtSlucig  to  ComgpottOtntsl. 


■%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  'portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden ,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

"%*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  ivriters  are  given. 

■%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street , 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

Harry  Lothian,  144  and  146,  Freeman- street,  Grimsby. — Two  photographs  of  August 
Bank  Holiday  at  Cleetliorpes. 

Peter  Charleton,  Garrison  Studio,  Newbridge,  co.  Kildare,  Ireland.— Photograph  of 
drum,  horse.  Jack,  Royal  Dragoons,  with  camp  for  background.  Photograph  of 
drum  horse,  Mick,  14th  King’s  Hussars,  with  camp  for  background. 

G.  B.  Bradshaw,  High  Bank,  Altrincham,  Cheshire. — Photograph  of  Re]>.  F.  Wain- 
wright,  Vicar  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Altrincham  (cabinet  size).  Photograph  of  Rev. 
F.  Wainwright,  Vicar  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Altrincham,  and  Mrs.  Wainwright 
( cabinet  size). 


Received.— C.  L.  Hett ;  thanks. 

R.  W.  Willmott. — Quite  unable  to  publish  your  letter. 

Exchanges. — L.  R.  ;  C.  S.  E. ;  F.  M.  G.  We  have  abolished  them. 

Phosphorescent  Sulphide  of  Calcium. — Phospho.  The  substance  is  sup¬ 
plied,  we  believe,  by  Horne,  Cow  Cross-street,  E.C. 

Photo phil. — 1.  If  a  silver  print,  treat  it  with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  and  then,  to  restore  it,  use  sodium  sulphite.  2.  Scarcely 
worth  while. 

Mirror. — Process.  Ordinary  plate  glass,  however  thick,  will  not  do  for  a 
reversing  mirror.  The  glass  for  the  purpose  must  he  optically  worked, 
so  as  to  secure  a  perfectly  plane  surface. 

Ink  Stain  on  a  Photograph. — Hannibal.  This  may  be  partially,  if  not 
entirely,  removed  by  the.  application  of  hydrochloric  acid.  But  you  run 
some  risk  of  damaging  the  photograph  if  a  silver  print. 

•Competitions. — Herbert  Mitchell  writes:  “Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if 
there  are  any  photographic  competitions  taking  place  at  any  time  in 
connexion  with  your  paper  ?” — In  reply  :  We  do  not  hold  competitions. 

Halation. — Halo  asks  if  halation  can  be  prevented  by  backing  plates  with 
collodion  ? — In  reply :  Of  course  not ;  but,  if  with  the  collodion  any 
dark  red  or  brown  pigment  is  mixed,  an  effective  remedy  will  have  been 
devised. 

Tens. — Symmetry.  Yon  are  probably  alluding  (although  it  is  merely  a 
surmise  on  our  part)  to  the  Stigmatic  lens.  This  is  the  invention  of 
Mr.  H.  L.  Aldis,  and  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Dallmeyer,  Newman- 

street,  W. 

Photo-chromoscopic  Cameras. — Anxious  wishes  to  know  if  the  cameras 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Ives  and  Mr.  Edwards,  in  their  correspondence  in  the 
Journal  some  months  ago,  are  yet  on  the  market. — In  reply  :  We  are 
without  tidings  of  such  cameras. 

Copyright  in  Music. — S.  G.  If  there  is  a  permit  on  the  music  that  it  may  be 
sung  in  public  without  fee,  that  does  not  entitle  any  one  to  reproduce  it 
as  a  lantern  slide,  to  be  thrown  upon  a  screen,  and  used  at  evening 
entertainments  in  rural  districts. 

Replying  to  Correspondence. — W.  R.  We  do  not  undertake  to  reply  to 
letters  through  the  post.  This  also  answers  several  other  correspondents 
who  have  neglected  to  peruse  the  directions  printed  at  the  head  of  our 
Answers  to  Correspondents  column  every  week. 

Developing  Chloride  Prints.— A.  C.  Cooke.  Prints  on  the  paper  named 
can  be  developed,  after  being  partially  printed ;  but,  whether  that  method 
of  proceedure  is  largely  practised  by  professional  photographers  or  not, 
we  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  say. 

Diver  of  Sulphur. — C.  B.  Sulphide  of  potassium,  or,  as  it  is  often  termed, 
“  liver  of  sulphur,”  may  be  made  by  fusing  together  one  part  of  sulphur 
and  four  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash.  When  cold,  the  mass  must  be 
broken  up  and  kept  in  a  wide-mouthed,  corked  bottle. 

Tarnish.—  H.  Meyer.  If  you  refer  to  the  Almanac,  you  will  find  several 
formulae  for  negative  varnishes,  all  of  which-  are  good.  We  cannot, 
however,  say  if  the  commercial  varnish  mentioned  is  made  by  any  one 
of  them.  English  manufacturers,  like  those  of  your  country,  do  not 
publish  the  formulae  by  which  they  manufacture  the  materials  they 
sell. 

Patent. — T.  C.  B.  We  can  scarcely  advise  you  in  the  matter  of  taking  out  a 
patent  for  your  invention.  The  chief  points  for  your  consideration  are  : 

,  Is  the  invention  new  and  original  ?  Doubtless  it  is  as  regards  yourself, 
hut  that  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  valid  patent  if  the  thing  has  been 
done,  or  substantially  done,  before.  Also,  if  you  are  able  to  establish  a 
valid  patent,  will  you  be  able  to  turn  it  to  commercial  advantage  ?  If 
you  cannot,  it  will  be  quite  useless  to  waste  money  in  taking  out  a 
.patent. 


Mounting  Prints  in  Optical  Contact  with  Glass.  J.  R.  S.  wishes  to 
know  how  this  is  done.— In  reply  :  Apply  a  warm  fifty-grain  solution 
of  gelatine  to  the  face  of  the  print,  and  immediately  lay  it  face  down  on 
the  glass  ;  then  apply  a  squeegee  to  ensure  contact  and  freedom  from 
air  bubbles. 

Magic  Photographs. — Rev.  T -  L -  asks  what  these  are.-  In  reply  : 

They  are  ordinary  silver  prints,  fixed  without  being  toned.  They  are 
well  washed,  and  placed  in  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  which 
obliterates  the  picture.  They  are  again  washed,  and,  when  it  is 
desired  to  make  the  pictures  visible  again,  a  solution  of  sodium  hypo¬ 
sulphite  will  do  the  needful. 

Articled  Pupil. — Trustee.  There  are  no  fixed  or  recognised  terms  for 
“articled  pupils”  or  apprentices  in  the  photographic  profession;  so 
much  depends  upon  the  status  of  the  firm,  and  what  they  are  capable 
of  teaching.  We  may,  however,  say  that,  if  we  were  in  your 
position,  we  certainly  would  not  pay  half  the  premium  you  mention  to 
“article”  your  charge  to  the  firm  named,  or,  indeed,  any  sum 
whatever. 

Chloride  Paper. — E.  Harrison  (Burton-on-Trent).  The  reason  the  sample 
of  chloride  paper  enclosed  is  not  so  good  as  that  you  “buy  at  the 
shop  ”  is  that  you  have  not  prepared  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  papers  are.  We  should  recommend  you  to  purchase  the  paper 
ready  for  use,  unless  your  consumption  of  it  is  such  as  to  warrant  you 
in  laying  down  proper  plant  for  preparing  it  as  the  commercial  papers 
are  prepared. 

Copyright. — Ignoramus  says  :  “  Please  will  you  answer  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  ?  I  have  got  a  carle- de-visit e  to  copy  cabinet  size,  and  it  has 
printed  '  copyright  reserved  ’  on  the  mount.  The  person  was  an  ordinary 
sitter  to  the  photographer  who  made  the  print.  1,  Is  it  copyright  ( 
and,  2,  Would  I  run  any  risk  if  I  made  the  prints  wanted  ?  The  print 
is  a  good  age,  is  yellow,  and  slightly  faded.” — In  reply:  1.  Probably 
the  photograph  is  copyright.  2.  Most  likely. 

Copyright. — R.  Biggs.  If  the  sitter  came  and  sat  to  you  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  your  competitor  cannot  be  restrained  from  making 
enlarged  copies  of  the  portrait  and  selling  them.  You  have  no  copy¬ 
right  in  the  portrait,  therefore  what  would  be  the  use  of  registering  it ! 
The  Office  makes  no  inquiry  as  to  the  legality  of  the  copyright  when 
they  accept  the  registration.  If  the  one  who  registers  it  has  no  right 
to  it,  of  course  the  registration  gives  him  no  legal  right  to  it. 

Copying. — W.  A.  Del  Mar.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  such  a  question. 
How  is  it  possible  to  say  the  exposure  necessary  to  make  a  copy  witli 
no  other  data  as  to  light  than  the  “  middle  of  August  and  stop  f  32  ?” 
The  only  practical  advice  we  can  give  is  to  make  a  trial  negative  at  the 
time  and  thus  judge  for  yourself.  This  can  be  done  on  a  small  plate  on 
a  portion  of  the  subject,  if  the  copy  is  to  be  of  large  size.  A  single  ex¬ 
periment  of  this  kind  will  teach  more  than  anything  we  can  say. 

Development.— 8.  Cooper.  As  the  developer  you  have  used  is  one  that  the 
makers  of  the  plates  say  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  that  class  of 
work,  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  help  you,  except  by  telling  you  to  em¬ 
ploy  those  they  say  are  best  suited  for  the  tones  you  desire.  Makers 
know,  or  at  least  ought  to  know,  the  developers  best  suited  to  their 
plates  to  produce  the  various  colours  they  are  capable  of  yielding,  and 
we  should  say  that  they  had  best  be  adhered  to  in  ordinary  practice. 

Spotting. — A.  Vandyke.  “Can  you  tell  me  of  any  method  of  spotting 
albumenised  prints  before  enamelling  so  that  the  spotting  does  not 
come  off  in  the  process  ?” — If  the  prints  are  spotted  with  the  ordinary 
oil  colours,  as  sold  in  tubes,  thinned  with  spirit  of  turpentine,  the 
spotting  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  enamelling.  Special  colours  are, 
however,  sold  for  the  purpose.  They  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Rudowsky,  Guildhall  -  chambers,  E.C.,  and  of  most  of  the  large 
dealers. 

Toning. — H.  Mason.  Your  second  letter  does  not  help  at  all.  “Sensitised 
paper”  does  not  tell  us  how  the  paper  is  salted  and  sensitised,  and 
what  proportion  of  chloride  to  silver  it  contains.  If  you  cannot  get 
the  grey  tones  you  desire  with  the  acetate  hath,  try  the  lime  toning 
bath  or  the  carbonate  of  soda  bath.  Possibly  the  negatives  you  are 
using  are  such  as  will  not  give  fine  grey  tones.  As  much  depends  upon 
the  negatives,  as  regards  tones  in  the  prints,  as  upon  the  paper  or  the 
toning  bath. 

Fixing. — A  Worthing  Amateur  writes:  “How  many  prints,  4^x3^,  will 
three  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  fix  ?  I  fear  I  have  been  using  much 
more  than  has  been  necessary,  and  thus  adding  to  my  photograph  icout- 
lay  ?  ” — This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  because  it  entirely  depends 
upon  the  chloride  of  silver  in  the  prints  that  has  to  be  removed, 
and  every  brand  of  paper,  whether  albumen,  gelatine,  or  collodion, 
varies  in  the  quantity  of  chloride  it  contains.  Practical  photographers, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  stint  the  hypo,  but  use  enough  to  ensure  the  perfect 
solution  of  the  silver  salts,  because  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  so  very 
cheap. 

The  Bergheim-Dallmeyer  Lens. — John  says:  “I  shall  he  obliged  if  you 
will  inform  me  whether  you  consider  a  Bergheim-Dallmeyer  soft-focus 
portrait  lens  suitable  for  amateur  portrait  photography.  My  camera 
(Optimus)  is  whole-plate  (extension,  sixteen  inches).  Should  I  purchase 
a  lens  of  the  ordinary  size  for  whole-plate,  or  would  it  be  better  to  have 
the  next  size  larger  ?  Also,  is  the  Bergheim-Dallmeyer  soft-focus  lens  a 
rapid  one  ?  I  much  like  the  soft  effect  it  produces.  I  have  a  good 
studio.” — In  reply  :  1.  The  lens  is,  we  believe,  suitable  for  the  work. 
2.  The  firm  recommend  their  No.  2  for  this  size  and  upwards.  3.  Not 
so  rapid  as  the  ordinary  portrait  lens,  hut  quick  enough,  we  think,  for 
your  requirements. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Rider,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  Eastman 
Photographic  Materials  Company  from  its  formation,  eleven 
years  ago,  and  has  acted  as  Secretary  since  its  conversion  into  a 
limited  liability  Company,  informs  us  that  his  connexion  with 
the  Company  has  been  severed.  He  proposes  shortly  engaging 
in  the  photographic  business  on  his  own  account,  and  we  are 
sure  he  will  carry  with  him,  in  his  venture,  the  good  wishes  of 
his  friends  in  the  photographic  world. 

*  *  * 

The  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Romer,  in  the  case  of  Shew 
versus  The  Societe  des  Lunetiers,  which  is  given  in  another 
part  of  the  Journal,  establishes  the  validity  of  the  patent 
for  the  well-known  “  Eclipse  ”  camera,  and  the  shutter 
working  between  the  lenses.  The  patent  for  the  camera 
was  taken  out  in  the  year  1885  —  when  there  were  few 
if  any  hand  cameras  on  the  market — so  that  it  was  not  until 
over  ten  years  afterwards  that  Messrs.  Shew  were  compelled  to 
defend  their  position.  It  says  a  great  deal  for  the  practical 
value  of  a  hand  camera  that,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years, 
during  which  innumerable  new  forms  have  been  introduced,  it 


should  be  worth  risking  a  costly  lawsuit  in  defence  of  the 
patent  granted  for  it. 

* *  *  * 

We  hinted  last  week  at  some  of  the  fiascos  that  have 
attended  the  comparatively  frequent  “  invention  ”  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  natural  colours,  and,  as  the  subject  is  of  constant 
interest,  it  may  be  useful  if  we  allude  to  two  or  three  processes 
that  have  been  introduced  in  recent  years,  only  to  be  either 
ridiculed  out  of  existence  or  neglected  as  impracticable.  It 
may  be  said,  with  reference  to  the  main  subject,  that,  so  far, 
what  is  known  as  the  three-colour  system  and  the  interferential 
method  of  Lippmann,  both  of  which  have  been  frequently 
described  in  our  pages,  are  probably  the  only  processes  that 
have  yielded  results  at  all  entitled  to  the  designation  of 
photography  in  natural  colours,  and  that  inspire  any  hope  for 
the  ultimate  practicability  of  colour  photography. 

*  *  * 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  Lippmann’s  process,  in  1891, 
Dr.  Kopp,  of  Lucerne,  momentarily  startled  the  world  by  claim¬ 
ing  to  have  made  the  discovery  of  photography  in  natural  colours. 
His  process — which  appears  to  have  died  with  him  (for  the 
inventor  went  over  to  the  majority  shortly  afterwards) — 
seems  to  have  been  a  modification  of  one  attributed  to 
Poitevin.  Briefly  described,  it  consisted  of  exposing  specially 
prepared  silver  chloride  paper  to  diffused  light,  with  the 
formation  of  silver  subchloride.  The  paper  was  then 
immersed  in  a  mixture  of  potassium  bichromate,  copper 
sulphate,  and  mercurous  nitrate  and  zinc  chloride.  Exposure 
of  such  a  paper  was  said  to  produce  the  yellow  and  green 
colours,  the  other  colours  being  “veiled.5’  However,  by 
varnishing  the  green  and  yellow,  the  other  colours  could  be 
developed  with  sulphuric  acid,  all  the  colours,  “  including 
white  ”  (as  Dr.  Kopp  averred),  appearing  in  “  all  their 
brilliancy.”  We  cite  this  process  (of  which  the  barest  outline 
only  has  been  given)  as  typical  of  many,  based  on  early  experi¬ 
ments,  which  resulted  in  comparatively  small  success,  the  main 
difficulty  being  to  fix  or  retain  the  colours  when  obtained. 

*  *  * 

At  the  instance  of  a  once  well-known  West-end  photographer, 
whose  invention  the  “  process  ”  was  said  to  be,  much  stir  was 
made  in  the  non-photographic  press  aud  elsewhere,  about  nine 
years  ago,  over  his  alleged  solution  of  the  problem  of  taking 
photographs  in  the  colours  of  nature.  Upon  examination  the 
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results  appeared  to  be  simply  albumen  prints  coloured  with 
liquid  pigments  and  varnished.  It  was  also  surmised  that  the 
process  was  really  a  modified  crystoleum  one,  the  pigments 
being  applied  behind  a  pellicular  positive,  and  backed  up  by 
paper.  The  “  discovery,”  as  our  readers  will  have  imagined, 
came  to  nought.  Some  light  was  thrown  on  the  nature  of  the 
inventor’s  views  on  the  production  of  photographs  in  colours 
by  his  subsequent  claim  to  have  reproduced  Daguerreotypes  in 
natural  colours  by  a  process  of  applying  the  “  colours  of  the 
vibrations  ”  stored  up  in  the  originals  for  thirty  years  ! 

*  *  * 

The  method  of  colouring  photographs  just  described  has 
formed  the  basis  of  many  subsequent  discoveries !  of  photo¬ 
graphy  in  natural  colours,  as  a  study  of  our  patent  intelligence 
even  so  recently  as  the  last  two  or  three  years  will  show. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  for  the  want  of  effort  that  a  company  was 
not  formed  a  comparatively  short  while  ago,  for  the  purpose 
of  licensing  out  such  a  process  !  Lastly,  it  will  probably  be 
within  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  readers  that  an 
analogous  or  so-called  process  of  photography  in  natural 
colours  figured  in  the  criminal  courts  a  few  years  ago,  and  that 
one  of  those  wrho  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  exploitation  of 
the  discovery  received  a  term  of  imprisonment.  Having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  in  about  thirty  years  there  has 
been  discovered  but  one  method  of  taking  photographs  in 
natural  colours  —  Lippmann’s — which  has  been  verified  by 
independent  experimentalists  (Messrs.  Lumiere,  to  wit),  and 
that  even  this  process  does  not  appear  to  be  within  measur¬ 
able  distance  of  coming  into  use,  we  think  we  have  said 
sufficient  to  justify  an  attitude  of  scepticism  when  any  fresh 
announcement  of  the  great  discovery  is  made. 

*  *  * 

During  Li  Hung  Chang’s  brief  sojourn  at  Hawarden  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  of  Chester,  was 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  several  admirable  photographs 
of  Li  seated  in  company  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  Several  interior 
and  exterior  views  of  the  Castle  and  the  assembled  company 
were  also  obtained.  The  picture  of  the  Chinese  Envoy  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  appear  in  several  of  this  week’s  illustrated 
papers.  We  may  be  permitted  to  cite,  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
Mr.  Webster’s  business  alertness  in  disposing  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  for  the  negatives  were  developed  and  retouched, 
gelatino-chloride  prints  struck  with  all  dispatch,  and  the 
finished  photographs  personally  submitted  and  disposed  of  to 
the  editors  of  the  illustrated  press  before  noon  on  Monday  last. 


THE  FIXING  POWER  OF  HYPO. 

The  recent  investigations  of  Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundy  on 
the  subject  of  the  fixing  and  washing  of  prints,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  matter  that  arose  on  the  latter  gentleman's 
paper  at  the  Convention,  have  deservedly  brought  tins 
important  question  once  more  to  the  front.  But,  while 
recognising  to  the  fall  the  absolute  necessity  for  perfect 
fixation  and  thorough  washing,  it  seems  to  us  there  is  a 
tendency  in  some  directions,  by  ultra-carefulness,  to  nullify 
much  of  the  benefit  that  is  likely  to  accrue  from  giving  the 
subject  its  due  amount  of  attention. 

A  question  answered  in  the  Correspondence  column  of  our 
last  issue  is  only  a  type  of  a  very  large  number  that  are 


constantly  reaching  us,  as  to  the  precise  fixing  value  of  hypo¬ 
sulphite  of  soda.  “  How  many  prints,  x  3],  will  three 
ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  fix  1”  asks  our  correspondent, 
and  adds,  “I  fear  I  have  been  using  much  more  than  is 
necessary,  and  thus  adding  to  my  photographic  outlay.” 
From  other  similar  communications  we  judge  that  a  large 
number  of  our  readers  are  under  the  impression  that,  as  Mr. 
Haddon’s  experiments  show  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
submitting  our  prints  to  an  unnecessarily  long  washing  after 
fixing,  so  perhaps  we  may  be  overdoing  the  fixing  operation 
itself.  Hence  a  tendency  to  cut  down  expenses  by  economising 
hypo,  and  by  attempting  to  reduce  the  fixing  of  prints  to  an 
exact  process,  like  emulsion-making. 

But  we  would  point  out  that  the  success,  or  otherwise,  of 
the  fixing  and  washing  process  does  not  depend  upon  the 
chemical  side  of  the  question  at  all ;  that  is  simple  and 
straightforward  enough,  and,  if  the  reaction  between  the  fixing 
agent  and  the  silver  salts  were  the  only  condition  to  be 
studied,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  fading.  If,  in  fact, 
as  some  seem  to  imagine,  it  were  simply  a  question  of  using 
so  much  hj’po  for  so  many  prints,  to  ensure  perfect  fixation, 
all  the  difficulties  that  have  surrounded  silver  printing  from 
its  earliest  days  would  at  once  disappear.  But  such  is  not 
the  case,  for  the  difficulties,  where  they  exist,  come  entirely 
from  the  mechanical  side,  and  lie  in  the  uniform  and  free 
application  of  the  fixing  agent  to  a  mass  of  prints  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  necessary  chemical  changes  shall  be  thoroughly 
and  efficiently  carried  out ;  and,  after  that,  in  an  equally 
thorough  washing  to  remove  the  products  of  the  reaction. 
There  is  no  chemical  difficulty,  but  simply  a  mechanical  one  ; 
but,  in  proportion  as  we  attempt  to  reduce  the  process  to  a 
strictly  chemical  one,  so  do  we  create  chemical  difficulties  from 
the  increasing  inefficiency  of  the  mechanical  treatment. 

Let  us  try  and  illustrate  this.  In  the  process  of  fixing,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  course  of  the  solution  of  the  unreduced 
chloride  of  silver  by  the  hypo,  a  chemical  change  goes  on 
which  results  in  the  formation  of  a  double  salt — a  hyposulphite 
of  soda  and  silver — together  with  chloride  of  sodium.  But, 
as  is  well  known,  there  are  two  of  these  double  hyposulphites, 
one  of  which  is  perfectly  soluble,  the  other  insoluble,  or  but 
partly  soluble  and  easily  decomposed.  In  the  formation  of 
the  first-named,  which  is  the  ultimate  object  of  perfect  fixation, 
three  parts  of  hypo  combine  with  two  parts  of  chloride  of 
silver.  Thus  : — 

3Na2S203  +  2  AgCl  =  Ag,Na43(S,03)  +  2NaCl 
and  the  result  is  a  perfectly  soluble  salt,  which  is  easily 
washed  out  of  the  prints.  But,  when  the  quantity  of  hypo 
present  is  insufficient  to  form  the  completely  soluble  salt,  the 
reaction  is  slightly  different,  and  the  two  substances  combine 
in  equal  proportions — 

Na2S203  +  AgCl  =  AgNaS203  +  NaCl 
forming  the  insoluble  double  salt,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of 
fading. 

Looking  at  the  above  formulm,  it  is,  of  course,  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  calculate  exactly  how  much  hypo  is 
necessary  to  fix  a  given  number  of  prints,  if  we  possess  the  other 
necessary  data  to  work  upon.  According  to  the  figures  given 
above,  three  ounces  of  hypo,  supposing  it  to  be  pure ,  should 
dissolve  a  little  over  an  ounce  of  chloride  of  silver.  We  say 
“  supposing  it  to  be  pure,”  because  the  ordinary  hypo  of 
commerce,  or,  at  least,  as  supplied  to  photographers,  is 
certainly  not  an  article  above  suspicion,  and,  if  its  impurities 
consist  of  nothing  worse  than  water,  its  fixing  value  must  b 
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materially  lessened  thereby.  However,  we  have  volnmetrically 
•tested  a  fairly  good  commercial  sample,  as  supplied  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes ;  and  as  the  mean  of  three  estimations,  all 
pretty  close,  the  actual  fixing  value  was  less  than  one  per 
•cent,  below  the  theoretical  or  calculated. 

But  of  what  practical  value  is  this  information  when 
obtained  1  We  may  know  the  power  of  our  fixing  bath,  and 
the  quantity  of  silver  chloride  it  is  capable  of  dissolving ;  but 
how  are  we  to  arrive  at  the  quantity  to  be  dissolved  ?  Even 
>if  the  paper-makers  gave  us  an  exact  analysis  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  these  films,  and  a  guarantee  that  they  contained 
the  quantity  of  AgCl  stipulated,  how  are  we  to  estimate  what 
proportion  of  the  original  salt  remains  unreduced,  and  there¬ 
fore  subject  to  solution1?  The  thing  becomes  an  absurdity 
at  once. 

Even  supposing  this  difficulty  were  removed,  and  it  were 
possible  to  accurately  adjust  the  proportion  of  hypo  requisite 
to  the  formation  of  the  soluble  double  salt,  the  use  of  a  fixing 
-solution  containing  just  the  theoretical  quantity  would  be 
absolutely  impracticable  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  evenly 
distributing  and  so  as  to  act  uniformly  over  the  whole  surface 
•of  the  prints,  and  also  because,  as  the  solution  became 
gradually  exhausted,  the  last  portions  of  the  hypo  would 
cease  to  have  any  power  of  action  and  the  process  would  never 
be  completed.  In  fact,  the  efficiency  of  the  fixing  operation 
•depends  wholly  upon  its  being  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  excess  of  hypo. 

The  necessity  for  this  excess  appears  in  another  way.  In 
'fixing  a  large  batch  of  prints  it  is  practically  impossible  to  keep 
dhem  separate  during  the  whole  process,  and  the  action  of  the 
hypo  must  consequently  take  place  during  the  interval  of 
'turning  them  over.  If  a  very  weak  solution  be  used,  then  all 
fixing  action  ceases  as  soon  as  the  print  is  shut  off  by  contact 
with  another,  and  the  chloride  of  silver  consequently,  unless 
the  process  is  very  prolonged,  partially  escapes  conversion,  or 
is  only  reduced  to  the  form  of  the  insoluble  double  salt.  If  a 
-stronger  solution,  and  plenty  of  it,  be  used,  the  excess  of  hypo 
•confined  between  the  prints  keeps  up  the  fixing  action  even 
whilst  they  are  in  contact,  and  so  ensures  perfect  or  complete 
reduction  of  the  chloride. 

Of  course  it  might  be  possible,  in  operating  upon,  a  single 
print,  or  only  a  few,  to  successfully  work  with  a  quantity  of 
hypo  somewhat  approaching  the  theoretical  quantity,  though 
we  much  doubt  it.  But  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  a  far 
greater  amount  of  applied  trouble  and  far  longer  time  than 
would  in  any  way  compensate  for  the  saving  in  hypo  a  hundred 
times  over.  Our  fixing  salt  is  cheap  enough  to  permit  of  its 
generous  use  when  the  advantage  of  that  course  is  so  plain, 
.aud  we  think  it  will  be  agreed  that  any  attempt  at  economy 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  our  correspondent  of  last  week  is 
in  the  highest  degree  foolish. 

Besides,  turning  again  to  Mr.  Haddon’s  paper,  in  order  to 
derive  the  benefit  of  the  short  washing  shown  to  be  possible 
and  effective,  we  must  just  have  perfect  fixation,  that  is  to 
say,  the  thorough  conversion  of  the  chloride  of  silver  into  the 
soluble  form.  When  this  occurs,  the  double  salt  diffuses  freely 
out  of  the  gelatine  film  without  any  risk  of  decomposition ; 
but,  when  the  conversion  is  imperfect,  or  barely  sufficient,  and 
where  there  is  not  an  excess  of  hypo  present,  some  of  the 
silver  is  pretty  certain  to  be  left  behind  in  the  insoluble 
condition — not  as  chloride,  but  as  hyposulphite.  The  former 
would  discolour  by  exposure  to  light ;  the  latter  does  not,  but 
^gradually  undergoes  a  change,  in  the  course  of  which  yellow 


sulphide  of  silver  is  formed  which  constitutes  the  so-called 
fading. 

The  imperfect  fixation  charged  against  the  sulphocyanides, 
when  introduced  some  years  ago,  arises  from  a  different  cause, 
namely,  the  precipitation  of  the  chloride  as  either  chloride  or 
sulphocyanide  on  dilution  of  the  solution.  So  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  this  never  occurs  in  the  case  of  hypo,  as  a  solution 
of  any  given  strength  saturated  with  AgCl  may  be  diluted 
without  causing  any  precipitate. 


Pure  Ether. — This  liquid,  which,  once  upon  a  time,  was  the 
subject  of  poignant  discussion  as  to  its  exact  condition  when  pure, 
is  now  rarely  referred  to  since  the  decline  of  collodion.  Still,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  learn,  on  the  authority  of  Herr  H.  Thorns,  that 
ether,  even  when  most  carefully  purified,  is  not  the  neutrally  re¬ 
acting  substance  so  often  imagined,  for  it  turns  sensitive  red  litmus 
paper  blue. 

Rontgen  Ray  Investigations. — From  practical  and  from 
theoretical  standpoints  investigations  continue  to  be  made  to  the 
continued  elucidation  of  some  aspects  and  the  further  confusing  of 
others.  With  regard  to  the  wave-length,  Dr.  Fomm,  of  Munich, 
has  made  a  series  of  investigations  which  result  in  his  evaluating 
them  at  about  one-fifteenth  the  length  of  the  smallest  hitherto 
calculated  wave  in  the  ultra-violet. 


Their  Reflection  and  Transmission. — This  has  been 
investigated  by  M.  F.  V.  D wellshauvers  Dery,  and  he  finds  no 
regular  geometric  reflection,  though,  from  certain  of  his  experiments, 
a  diffuse  reflection  seemed  to  be  indicated.  He  placed  a  plate  face 
downwards,  and  half  covered  it  with  ruby  paper,  and  sheets  of  brass, 
copper,  tin,  and  collodion  were  placed  under  this,  then  followed  a 
second  plate,  film  upwards.  It  was  found  that  the  collodion 
increased  the  transmission,  aud  that  in  practice  exposure  was 
diminished  by  covering  the  film  with  a  sheet  of  collodion.  The 
metals  reflected  in  the  following  order :  tin,  zinc,  copper,  brass, 
iron,  platinum,  gold,  lead,  aluminium.  The  most  important  fact 
was  the  ruby  paper  intercepted  a  large  proportion  of  the  reflected 
rays,  which,  the  writer  pointed  out,  could  not,  in  consequence,  be 
Rbntgen  rays  proper. 


The  Fluorescent  Tablets. — Herr  W.  Arnold  has  been 
experimenting  in  various  directions,  and  his  experience  was  that 
tungstate  of  lime  was  the  most  luminous  of  all  salts  under  the  action 
of  the  rays — more  marked,  indeed,  than  the  platino-cyanide  of  barium. 
Other  writers  obtain  somewhat  similar  results,  though  it  is  evident 
that  considerable  variations  in  the  fluorescent  power  are  to  be 
observed,  according  to  the  mode  of  manufacture.  3Iessrs.  Hopkins 
&  Williams  in  this  country,  for  example,  supply  a  tungstate  for 
Rbntgen  work  at  about  four  times  the  price  of  their  ordinary 
tungstate. 

Interesting  Photographs. — A  few  weeks  ago,  it  will  be 
remembered,  we  mentioned  that  Li  Hung  Chang  and  that  veteran 
statesman,  Prince  Bismark,  were  photographed  together  in  a  group 
at  the  latter’s  residence  at  Friedrichsruh.  The  group  has  since 
appeared  in  one  or  more  of  our  illustrated  papers.  On  Saturday 
last,  as  remarked  elsewhere,  Li  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
Hawarden,  and  during  the  stay  these  two  veteran  statesmen  were 
also  photographed  together,  as  a  group,  sitting  side  by  side.  No 
doubt,  these  two  pictures  will  serve  as  a  pleasing  reminder  of  his 
European  visit  to  the  Celestial  “  lion  ”  on  his  return  home. 


The  Xiate  Solar  Eclipse. — After  all  the  well-considered 
preparations  made  for  it,  and  the  flocking  thither  by  scientists, 
dilettanti  and  otherwise,  the  Norway  Eclipse  Expeditions  may  be 
considered  a  failure  in  every  way.  Evidently  the  Norwegian  clerk 
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of  the  weather  was  not  propitious  on  the  occasion,  as  he  has  not 
been,  according  to  all  accounts,  the  greater  part  of  this  season  to 
tourists.  The  pleasure-seekers  accompanying  the  expedition  excur¬ 
sion  did  not,  we  are  informed,  derive  all  the  enjoyment  they  antici¬ 
pated  from  the  trip  on  account  of  the  weather.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise 
after  the  event,  and  some  a, re  now  saying  that  the  locality  chosen  for 
the  observations  was  ill-advised.  Anyhow',  the  weather  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  better  anywhere  else  where  observers  went.  A 
recent  Japanese  telegram  says  that  the  eclipse  was  clearly  seen  at 
Tokio  and  at  Yokohama ;  but,  in  the  north,  where  the  astronomers 
had  gone,  the  weather  was  wet  and  cloudy  all  the  time,  so  that  no 
observations,  photographic  or  otherwise,  could  be  made. 


Sir  <Jolin  Millais- — Within  the  space  of  a  few  months  the 
Royal  Academy  has  lost  its  President  for  the  second  time  by  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Millais,  who  passed  away  on  Thursday,  last  week, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  Sir  John,  we  are  told,  was  by  no  means 
anti-photographic,  and  often  used  photographs  to  help  him  in  his 
work,  particularly  in  the  case  of  portraiture.  This  may  in  some 
measure  be  due  to  the  pronounced  pre-Raphaelite  tendency  of  the 
artist  in  his  earlier  life.  Amongst  the  most  popular  subject  works 
of  Millais  may  be  mentioned  The  Huguenot ,  Concealed  Royalist ,  My 
First  Sermon,  Apple  Blossoms,  New-laid  Fggs,  North-west  Passage, 
&c.  The  best  known  of  Sir  John  Millais’  works  by  the  general 
public  is,  however,  the  one  that  has  adorned  the  hoardings  for  some 
years  past — we  allude  to  Bubbles.  This  picture  was  purchased  at  a 
very  high  price — ten  thousand  pounds  it  was  said — by  an  enter¬ 
prising  firm,  who  use  reproductions  of  it  as  an  advertisement  for 
soap. 

failure  of  Another  Aasi'ftic  Expedition, — Dr.  Nansen 

and  Lieutenant  Schott-Hansen  have  arrived  home,  having  failed  to 
reach  the  Pole,  though  they  got  farther  north  than  any  previous  ex¬ 
peditions,  and  have  beaten  the  record  by  four  degrees.  They  had, 
however,  to  “  rough  ”  it  to  an  unpleasant  degree,  until  they  quite 
accidentally  fell  in  with  Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  .Tackson-Harmsworth 
Expedition.  With  misleading  maps,  stopped  chronometers,  and 
travelling  on  foot  for  weeks,  the  situation,  for  a  time,  must  have 
been  anything  but  pleasant. 


We  have  more  than  once  commented  on  the  fact  that  in  all  Polar 
expeditions — as,  indeed,  now  with  all  expeditions — photography  is 
an  important  item,  but  we  seldom  see  or  hear  anything  of  the  results. 
It  is  therefore  interesting  to  learn,  from  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Jackson,  that  something  has  been  done  in  that  direction.  Here  is  a 
passage:  “ During  the  lulls  in  the  gales,  and  when  the  sun  occa¬ 
sionally  shone,  we  were  able  to  take  a  large  number  of  valuable 
photographs,  which  will  give  you  an  excellent  idea  of  the  terrible 
Arctic  nature  of  this  ice-capped  country.”  These  will,  indeed,  be  an 
interesting  collection. 


Protecting’  Negatives. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  North 
Middlesex  Photographic  Society  one  of  the  members  mentioned  that, 
another  member  had  told  him  of  a  dodge  for  obviating  stains  on  an 
unvarnished  negative,  which  consisted  of  interposing  a  sheet  of 
papier  mineral  between  the  negative  and  paper  while  printing.  He 
also  mentioned  that  he  found  that  no  loss  of  definition  resulted  there¬ 
from.  This  may  be  a  good  way  of  protecting  this  film,  but  many 
people,  no  doubt,  have  wondered  why  varnishing  the  film  did  not 
suggest  itself  as  the  best  way  of  avoiding  stain3.  It  is  astonishing 
the  number  of  amateurs,  and  professionals  too  for  that  matter,  who 
complain  of  stained  negatives,  from  printing,  yet  how  few  take  the 
little  trouble  of  varnishing  them  with  the  view  to  their  preservation 
till  too  late.  In  this  way  very  many  valuable,  and  irreparable, 
negatives  have  been  utterly  ruined.  There  is  no  better  way  of  pre¬ 
serving  gelatine  negatives  that  have  to  be  much  printed  from  than 
that  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Bedford,  which  is  this: 
Thoroughly  fix  and  well  wash  the  negative ;  then,  when  dry,  coat 
with  enamelling  collodion,  and  afterwards  varnish  with  a  good  spirit 
varnish. 


A  Note  on  Thermometers. — Under  this  heading  there  is, 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Chemical  News,  a  note  by  Dr.  Phip-on 
on  a  topic  we  have  more  than  once  dealt  with ;  that  is,  the  incorrect 
reading  of  many  thermometers  whose  indications  are  relied  on  for 
accurate  work.  He  points  out  that  though  the  ordinary  laboratory 
thermometers  may  be  supplied  by  first-class  makers,  and  be 
“guaranteed,”  various  discrepant  records  suggest  that  the  instru¬ 
ments  are  in  fault,  and  he,  himself,  having  had  many  thermometers 
brought  to  him  for  testing,  has  found  them  wrong  by  4°  or  5°  F., 
and  sometimes  even  more.  For  ordinary  photographic  purposes 
minute  accuracy  is  not  a  cardinal  necessity,  but  when  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  pyroxyline,  for  instance,  is  involved,  a  difference  of  a  degree 
or  two  of  temperature  will  cause  a  considerable  variation  in  the 
quality  of  the  resulting  product.  Dr.  Phipson,  however,  strangely 
enough,  does  not  call  attention  to  the  simplest  method  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  correctness  of  a  thermometer,  that  is,  to  send  it  to  Kew, 
where,  for  a  sum  varying  from  one  shilling,  upwards,  according  to 
the  range  of  the  instrument,  it  will  be  tested  and  a  record  of  its 
performance  given  down  to  one-fifth  of  a  degree  F. 


The  Balloon  Expedition  to  the  Pole. — There  seems  to 
be,  according  to  recent  telegrams,  some  doubts  as  to  whether  Herr 
Andree’s  balloon  expedition  to  the  Pole,  in  which  photography  is  to 
be  a  not  unimportant  feature,  is  on  its  way,  whether  it  is  in  abeyance, 
or  whether  it  will  be  abandoned  until  next  year.  In  due  course  we 
have  been  told  that  the  balloon  house  has  been  completed,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  ready  for  inflating  the  balloon  ready  for  ascent  when  the 
wind  was  in  a  favourable  direction ;  then  that  the  balloon  was 
inflated,  but  four  rents  were  discovered  in  it,  and  these  might  cause 
such  a  delay  that  the  balloon  would  have  to  be  left  in  the  balloon 
house  till  next  year.  This,  however,  has  since  been  questioned  bv 
the  wife  of  the  maker  of  the  balloon,  who  says  that,  if  a  few  weak 
points  were  discovered,  her  husband  has  with  him  everything  to 
make  them  good.  One  weak  place  is  more  than  enough  in  a  balloon, 
particularly  in  such  a  perilous  voyage  as  that  proposed.  Up  to  the 
time  of  writing,  the  latest  news  was  to  the  effect  that,  on  the  9th 
inst.,  a  vessel,  thirty  miles  south  of  Spitzbergen,  encountered  a 
southerly  wind,  and  that  its  captain  believes  that  Herr  Andree  may 
have  started  on  his  journey. 


A  New  Electric  Gas  Lighter. — The  ever-lighted  gas 
burners,  as  those  know  only  too  well  who  have  had  them  long  in 
use,  are  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order  that  the  introduction  of  a  simple 
and  automatically'lighted  burner  will  be  welcomed,  for  the  use  of 
such  appliances  in  the  dark  room  alone  is  simply  invaluable.  We 
have  pleasure  therefore  in  calling  attention  to  the  “New  Era”  gas 
lighter,  made  by  the  American  Electric  Company,  Boston,  Maes. 
This  new  burner  is  operated  only  by  a  key,  which  is  securely 
attached  to  the  valve,  the  latter  extending  up  through  the  body  and 
terminating  in  the  pillar  containing  a  lava  tip.  The  spring  electrode 
is  rigidly  secured,  to  the  pillar,  and  turns  with  it  when  the  key  is 
operated.  A  pin  enters  thi3  spring  electrode  and  projects  a  little 
below  it,  resting  upon  and  sliding  over  the  surface  of  a  cam.  This 
cam  is  so  constructed  that,  as  the  key  is  turned  from  left  to  right, 
the  pin  is  gradually  elevated  by  the  cam,  and  lifts  the  point  of  the 
spring  electrode  until  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  point  on  the 
fixed  electrode.  It  then  falls  off  from  this  high  position,  the  contact 
is  broken,  the  spark  is  made,  and  the  gas  is  let  on  and  lighted.  In 
turning  the  key  to  the  left  to  extinguish  the  gas,  the  pin  slides  on  a 
lower  plane  of  the  cam,  which  permits  the  spring  electrode  to  pass 
under  the  fixed  electrode  without  contact,  after  which  it  reaches  an 
incline,  which  eventually  restores  it  to  its  former  position. 


The  Use  of  Aluminium. — There  is  at  the  present  time  so 
much  capital  sunk  in  concerns  established  for  the  manufacture  of 
this  metal  that  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  every  effort  is  made 
to  exploit  its  use  in  further  directions.  That  its  production  pays 
well  is  shown  by  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Aluminium  Company, 
which  enabled  a  dividend  of  fifteen  per  cent,  to  be  declared  a  fort¬ 
night  ago.  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  presided  at  the  meeting,  and  he 
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nticipated  still  better  things  in  the  near  future,  though  he  pointed 
out  that  the  Company’s  patents  for  the  production  of  sodium — an 
important  factor  in  the  manufacture — were  being  infringed  in  Ger¬ 
many.  When  the  “new  metal,”  as  it  was  called  when  a  cheap  way 
of  making  it  was  first  discovered — now  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago — it  was  called  silver  white,  untarnishable,  unchangeable  in  the 
air,  and  so  on,  and  it  was  largely  used  for  jewellery,  and  other  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  This  use  soon  fell  off,  for  it  was  quickly  found 
that  too  much  was  claimed  for  it,  and  that,  like  nickel,  it  quickly 
lost  its  silvery  whiteness,  and  became  more  like  lead,  and  often 
s potty-looking.  It  is  true  it  can  be  lacquered,  but  lacquer  will  wear 
off,  and  then  the  metal  tarnishes.  Further,  the  new,  bright  metal 
soils  the  hands  and  clothes.  Still,  when  all  these  objections  are 
urged  and  proved,  the  fact  of  its  light  weight  remains,  and  it  is  on 
this  account  most  valuable  for  many  purposes.  Lens  mounts, 
camera  fittings,  and  tripods  will  continue  to  be  made  of  aluminium, 
so  long  as  the  owner  of  such  apparatus  is  aware  that  nothing 
unusual  has  happened,  if  they  become  discoloured,  no  real  harm  is 
done. 


JOTTINGS. 

Bicycles,  metaphorically  speaking,  are  in  the  air.  It  seems  to  be 
the  prayer  of  many  people  that  they  were  literally  so,  or,rat  any  rate, 
that  they  might  be  anywhere  but  on  terra  firma  ;  for  the  bicycle, 
if  what  one  hears  be  true,  is  responsible  for  the  complete  dislocation 
of  several  branches  of  trade,  whose  representatives  therefore  regard 
the  wheel  fever  that  is  sweeping  over  civilisation  with  distinctly 
unfriendly  feelings.  The  Revenue  and  Board  of  Trade  returns  point 
to  a  condition  of  general  prosperity,  but  many  minor  industries 
are  crying  out  against  the  badness  of  the  times,  aud  they  ascribe  the 
depression  to  the  spread  of  cycling.  Oddly  enough,  the  carriage 
builders  do  not  appear  to  have  been  adversely  affected  bv  the  rivalry 
of  the  omnipresent  safety ;  and  so  far  I  have  not  heard  mention  of  a 
slump  in  horse  flesh.  To  labour  the  subject  in  these  columns  is 
obviously  unnecessary,  and  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it  but  for 
the  fact  that  some  photographic  manufacturers  and  dealers  are 
joining  in  the  chorus  of  envious  lamentation  to  which  I  have 
referred. 


It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  fringe  of  amateur  photographers — 
the  butterflies — have,  this  season,  dropped  camera  work  for  cycling 
but  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  the  attractions  of  photography  to  be  so 
slender,  or  the  interest  taken  in  it  so  small,  that  any  considerable 
number  of  persons  who  have  once  taken  it  up  will  be  permanently 
weaned  from  it.  Experience  tends  to  show  that  it  is  all  the  other 
way.  This  year,  everything  has  favoured  the  cycling  boom ; 
“  Society  ”  has  affixed  its  hall  mark  to  the  wheel ;  the  fair  sex,  sheep¬ 
like  as  usual,  has  followed  its  leaders  ;  the  weather  has  been  superb, 
and  trade  has  revived.  Probably  next  year  the  boom  will  still  be 
expanding ;  but,  even  then,  I  do  not  think  that  photography  will 
suffer  any  more  than  (if  it  has  at  all)  this  year.  Cycling  and  photo¬ 
graphy  do  not  clash,  so  far  as  I  can  see;  neither  do  they  parallelise. 
Their  relations  to  each  other  are  of  an  entirely  independent  nature. 
En  parenthese,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  professional  photo¬ 
graphers  appear  to  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  growth  of  cycling. 


I  am  aware  that  many  will  regard  my  opinion  that  cycling  and 
photography  have  little  in  common  as  very  heterodox.  The  two 
things,  I  admit,  go  admirably  together — on  paper.  It  is  twenty 
years  since  I  first  got  astride  of  a  wooden  velocipede,  and  getting  on 
for  that  time  when,  in  company  with  another  aspiring  youth,  I  first 
attempted  wet-collodion  portraiture  in  a  back  garden,  with  very 
remarkable  results.  On  and  off  I  have  been  a  cyclist  and  photo¬ 
grapher  ever  since  ;  but,  as  a  cyclist,  I  have  never  felt  the  smallest 
inclination  to  carry  a  camera,  while,  as  a  photographer,  I  have  never 
been  tempted  to  adopt  the  wheel  as  an  adjunct  to  photography.  I 
believe  my  case  to  be  that  of  many  thousands  of  others.  That 
cyclists  do  take  photographs,  and  that  photographers  are  sometimes 
also  cyclists,  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  does  not  prove  the  existence  of 
a  link  between  the  two  pursuits.  It  is  a  good  many  years  since 


articles  on  cycling  and  photography  began  to  appear  in  these  pages,, 
and  just  a3  long  since  the  old  Temple  Bicycle  Club  used  to  have 
occasional  entertainments,  with  cyclo-photographs  thrown  in :  but 
the  alliance  between  cycling  and  photography  is  no  nearer  now  than 
then.  In  the  old  ordinary  days  the  cycling  journals  occasionally 
had  “  photographic  ”  departments,  which  attracted  no  more  attention 
than  they  do  now,  or  than  a  “  wheel  ”  column  does  in  a  photographic 
paper.  There  is  just  as  much  reason  for  journalists  making  a  feature 
of  cyclo-photography  as  there  is  for  booming  photo-cricket,  photo¬ 
rowing,  photo-football,  photo-tennis,  or  photo-tipcat.  The  expressive 
if  inelegant  locution  that  “there’s  nothing  in  it  ”  hits  off  the  worth¬ 
lessness  of  the  idea  to  a  nicety. 


Mr.  T.  A.  Scotton,  of  11,  Pear  Tree-road,  Derby,  who  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  various  Presidential  groups  taken  at  St.  Mary’s  Abbey, 
York,  during  Convention  week,  asks  me  to  state  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  copies  of  those  groups.  On  my  own  responsibility 
I  will  add  that,  doubtless,  Mr.  Scotton  will  send  exchange  prints, 
which  are  sure  to  be  good,  as  he  is  an  able  photographer.  So  far,  I 
have  not  seen  many  Convention  results,  although  the  opportunity- 
for  serious  photography,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  were  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good. 

Mention  of  the  Leeds  Convention  suggests  a  brief  reference  to  the 
Convention  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of  America  that  met  in 
June  last  at  Lake  Chautauqua,  and  full  reports  of  which  have  just 
reached  this  country.  Professional  photographers  from  all  parts  of 
the  States  appeared  to  have  been  present ;  a  competitive  exhibition 
of  photographs  was  held  ;  papers  were  read  and  discussed  :  excursions 
made  ;  receptions  and  a  ball  also  figured  on  the  programme,  and 
there  was  a  plenitude  of  Convention  incidents  and  humour  such  as 
are  not  wholly  foreign  to  a  similar  gathering  annually  held  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  But,  of  the  two,  the  American  Convention, 
judged  by  the  reports,  seems  to  have  been  by  far  the  more 
boisterous.  On  one  evening  there  was  a  competition  among  the 
photographers  for  the  production  of  the  most  catchy  aud  amusing 
“  yell !  ”  Boston  led  off  with  : — 

“  Boston,  Boston,  here  we  are 
All  together,  rah,  rah,  rah  ! 

Are  we  in  it,  we  should  smile 
We’ve  been  in  it  all  the  while. 

Si — boom — ah  !  ” 

I  select  this  as  the  tamest  of  many  competitive  efforts. 


The  “demonstrator”  is  a  potent  force  in  photograph v  on  the  other 
side  and  at  the  Convention  “Charlie"  This  and  “Tom  "  That,  repre¬ 
senting  gelatino-chloride  p:iper  firms,  Ac.,  were  f  red  right  royally  in 
return,  one  may  surmise,  for  considerable  freehanded  ness  in 
advertising  their  wares  among  the  photographers  present.  We  rea  i 
that  there  was  a  well-beaten  path  from  Camp  Aristo  (the  Aristotype 
Company’s  representatives  appear  to  have  camped  out)  to  the  hot-1, 
which  suggests  various  reflections.  The  papers  were  not  too 
technical  or  exacting — “  How  to  Treat  a  Customer  being  the 
curiously  chosen  title  of  one — and  a  very  enjoyable  time  seems  to 
have  been  experienced.  The  personal  comment-  made  on  th-  event- 
of  the  week  by  some  of  the  American  photographic  paper-  would 
scarcely  be  considered  in  good  taste  here. 


The  Kodak  Neics,  published  by  the  Eastman  Photographic 
Materials  Co.,  always  contains,  in  addition  to  many  well-reproduced 
illustrations,  some  useful  practical  notes.  The  little  publication  doe> 
credit  to  those  responsible  for  its  production.  I  observe  in  the  last 
number  an  article  telling  how  two  pocket  Kodaks  placed  side  by  side 
may  be  used  to  take  stereoscopic  photographs.  May  I  point  out  that 
a  single  camera,  used  in  the  hand,  may  also  be  employed  for  taking 
binocular  pictures  ?  All  that  is  necessary  to  do  is,  when  one 
exposure  has  been  made,  to  remain  quite  still,  keep  the  camera 
perfectly  level,  and  just  move  it  three  or  four  inches  to  the  left  or 
the  right,  as  the  case  maybe,  before  making  the  second  exposure. 
The  two  negatives  so  obtained  will,  with  the  usual  treatm  nt.  yield 
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a  proper  stereoscopic  effect.  Of  course,  it  is  assumed  that,  if  there 
are  any  figures  in  the  view,  they  have  not  moved  between  the 
successive  exposures. 

Some  thin-skinned  chemists  apparently  do  not  like  the  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Society  being  dubbed  a  trade  union,  which  it  unquestionably 
is,  as  i  remarked  a  year  ago,  just  as  much  as  is  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  which,  like  the  Pharmaceutical, 
exists  solely  for  the  aggrandisement  of  its  own  members.  All  the 
talk  about  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  “  protecting  the  public  ” 
against  photographic  dealers  selling  a  few  pennyworths  of  mercuric 
chloride  is  silly  nonsense.  Assuredly  the  public  does  want  pro¬ 
tection,  but  it  is  against  the  chemists,  for  taking  upon  themselves  to 
prescribe  for  all  sorts  of  ailments,  thus  encroaching  upon  the  pre¬ 
serves  of  qualified  medical  men.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that,  after 
having  half  ruined  the  photographic-dealing  trade  by  mercilessly 
cutting  the  prices  all  round,  the  chemists  heap  insult  on  injury  by 
neglecting  no  opportunity  of  persecuting  the  dealer  with  that  model 
of  privileged  inquity,  the  Poisons  Act,  the  schedule  of  which  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  legislature.  As  to  that  trade  union,  the  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Society,  I  recommend  its  defenders  to  read  the  remarks  of 
the  Edinburgh  Judges  and  press  on  its  action  last  year  in  pro¬ 
secuting  two  Edinburgh  dealers  for  calling  themselves  “  photo¬ 
graphic  chemists.”  They  should  have  been  sufficient  to  make  any 
self-respecting  Society  petition  to  have  its  charter  revoked. 

Cosmos. 

- 4_ - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS  AND  THEIR 
ADULTERATIONS. 

Without  some  knowledge  of  the  chief  adulterations  ordinarily  to 
be  met  with  in  the  photographic  chemicals  of  commerce,  and  of  the 
tests  whereby  these  adulterations  may  be  detected,  the  technical 
equipment  of  the  practical  photographer,  however  perfect  it  may  be 
in  other  respects,  cannot  be  regarded  as  complete. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
beautiful  series  of  reactions  upon  which  photography  is  based,  we 
shall,  I  think,  be  ready  to  admit  that  the  absence  or  presence  of 
impurities  in  our  chemicals  may  have  a  larger  share  of  influence  on 
the  quality  of  the  results  than  we  have  hitherto  suspected.  Many 
of  the  defects  which  we  are  wont  to  attribute  to  other  and  quite 
different  causes  would  probably,  on  investigation,  be  found  easily 
traceable  to  the  unsuspected  door  of  the  manufacturing  chemist,  and, 
the  real  culprit  once  identified,  the  growth  of  the  mighty  army  of 
anxious  inquirers  and  puzzled  editors  would  no  longer  increase  by 
leaps  and  bounds. 

After  all,  the  photographer  has  the  remedy — to  a  large  extent  at 
least — in  his  own  hands.  A  very  slight  familiarity  with  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  elementary  analytical  chemistry  will  enable  him  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  good  chemicals  and  bad,  a  measure  of  knowledge 
amply  fulfilling  all  his  requirements. 

For  convenience’  sake,  adulterations  may  be  broadly  divided  into 
two  great,  classes,  the  active  and  the  passive. 

This  division  is  not  arbitrary,  but  essential,  and  is  accordingly  of 
more  than  merely  theoretical  importance. 

By  active  adulterations  are  to  be  understood  all  such  impurities 
as  are  possessed  of  properties  actually  injurious  to  any  process  or 
product  into  which  they  may  find  their  way.  By  passive  adultera¬ 
tions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  comprehended  those  adulterating  bodies 
whose  presence  is  without  influence  on  the  reactions  into  which  they 
may  be  introduced,  except,  indeed,  in  so  far  as  it  weakens  the  active 
properties  of  the  ingredients  in  which  they  exist  as  contaminations. 

Now,  if  we  are  careful  to  observe  the  distinction  between  these 
two  classes  of  bodies,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  our  analytical  opera¬ 
tions  ;  because,  having  once,  by  simple  testing,  identified  an  impurity 
of  the  first  or  active  class,  we  are  spared  the  trouble  of  estimating  its 
actual  proportions,  and  for  this  very  obvious  reason,  that  any  body 
which  is  per  se  of  a  harmful  character  ought  to  be  rigidly  excluded, 
whether  its  actual  percentage  be  large  or  small. 

The  only  remedy  under  the  circumstances  is  to  substitute  a  good 
article  for  a  bad,  and,  fortunately  for  the  photographer,  this  can 
generally  be  easily  done. 

'  A  different  course  may,  however,  be  pursued  in  the  case  of  the 
other  or  harmless  class  of  adulterations.  With  regard  to  these, 
seeing  that  their  influence  wholly  depends  not  on  their  quality,  but 
'mi  their  proportions,  the  processes  of  quantative  analysis  may  often 
be  employed  with  advantage.  Once  the  percentage  of  the  adulterat¬ 


ing  bodies  has  been  ascertained,  due  allowance  can,  of  course,  be- 
made  for  any  action  which,  indirectly,  they  are  likely  to  exert  in 
that  particular  branch  of  work  in  which  the  crude  chemical  finds  its 
proper  application. 

On  this  account  I  have  not  hesitated  to  introduce  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  notice  several  processes  pertaining  to  quantitative  analysis. 
These,  however,  are  mostly  of  a  simple  character,  my  object  here,  aa 
elsewhere,  having  been  to  restrict  myself  to  the  description  of  such 
tests  as  do  not  make  too  serious  a  demand  on  the  knowledge  and 
skill  of  the  operator,  or  require,  as  a  condition  of  success,  the 
elaborate  and  complicated  adjuncts  of  the  chemical  laboratory. 

I  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  treat  of  the  adulterations  of  the 
principal  metallic  salts  employed  in  photography ;  after  this,  the- 
adulterations  of  certain  of  the  acids  and  alkalies  will  claim  their 
share  of  attention ;  and,  finally,  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  the  im¬ 
purities  of  one  or  two  miscellaneous  compounds  not  referable  to  anv 
single  distinct  head. 

I. — Potassium  Salts. 

Bicarbonate  of  Potash.  —  The  formula  of  this  salt  is  KHCO,. 
The  pure  crystallised  bicarbonate  should  contain  forty-seven  per 
cent,  of  potash.  The  commercial  bicarbonate  frequently  contains  a* 
percentage  of  neutral  carbonate,  together  with  moisture,  insoluble 
earthy  matter,  and  traces  of  potassium  sulphate  and  chloride. 

Neutral  potassium  carbonate,  if  present,  may  be  detected  by  the- 
orange  red  precipitate  which  is  produced  in  a  solution  of  the  sample 
on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride.  The  superfluous  moisture  may  be  estimated  bv  drying  a 
weighed  portion  of  the  sample  in  a  watch  glass  oxer  sulphuric  acid 
under  a  desiccator,  and  noting  the  loss  of  weight  from  time  to  time,, 
as  long  as  any  change  is  apparent.  The  moisture  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  by  heating,  as  the  salt  is  thereby  decomposed  into  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  neutral  carbonate.  The  silica  and  insoluble  matter 
may  be  estimated  by  collecting  them  on  a  weighed  filter,  which, 
after  washing  and  drying,  being  reweighed,  will,  by  its  increase  of 
weight,  afford  the  data  for  calculating  their  percentage.  Potassium 
sulphate  may  be  detected  by  dissolving  forty  or  fifty  grains  of  the- 
sample  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  adding  a  strong  solution 
of  barium  chloride,  which  will  produce  a  white  precipitate  if  any 
sulphate  be  present.  If  no  sulphate  be  present,  potassium  chloride- 
may,  in  its  turn,  be  identified  by  dissolving  the  bicarbonate  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  treating  the  concentrated  liquor  with  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  whereby  any  chloride  will  be  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  chloride  of  silver. 

Independently  of  these  tests,  the  general  purity  of  a  sample  of 
bicarbonate  may  be  very  readily  ascertained  by  means  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  simple  volumetric  process.  A  standard  solution  of  pure  oxalic 
acid  is  prepared  by  dissolving  6’3  grains  of  the  crystallised  acid  in  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water.  This  solution  should  be  effected  in  an 
alkalimeter  tube  or  burette  of  1000  fluid  grains’  capacity.  "When 
the  acid  has  been  dissolved,  water  must  be  added  until  the  bulk  of 
the  whole  is  exactly  1000  grain  measures.  Oxalic  acid  being 
bivalent,  and  6-3  grains  being  one-twentieth  of  its  molecular  weight, 
the  whole  volume  of  the  solution  is  therefore  equivalent  to  one-tenth 
of  the  molecular  weight  of  the  bicarbonate  ot  potash,  which  tenth 
amounts  to  exactly  10'01  grains.  Ten  grains  of  the  sample  should 
be  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  water  contained  in  a  white  porcelain 
basin.  The  liquid  having  been  coloured  a  deep  blue  by  means  of  a, 
few  drops  of  solution  of  litmus  (or  cochineal  extract,  in  which  case 
the  colour  will  be  violet),  the  oxalic  acid  solution  is  then  added 
gradually  from  the  alkalimeter,  and  the  addition  is  continued  until 
the  last  trace  of  violet  is  replaced  by  a  vivid  pink,  indicating  the 
completion  of  the  reaction.  Should  the  sample  be  pure,  this  stage 
will  not  be  reached  until  the  whole  contents  of  the  alkalimeter  have- 
been  exhausted.  Should  it,  as  is  suspected,  be  adulterated,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  adulteration  may  be  estimated  from  the  volume  of  oxalic 
acid  consumed  in  the  process. 

Supposing  that  900  measures  have  been  consumed,  we  know  that, 
as  every  hundred  measures  are  equivalent  to  one  grain  of  pure 
bicarbonate,  ten  grains  of  our  sample  must  contain  nine  grains,  or 
ninety  per  cent.,  of  bicarbonate,  and  one  grain,  or  ten  per  cent.,  of 
foreign  matter. 

Potassium  Bichromate. — This  salt  is  often  contaminated  with  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash.  Sometimes,  too,  it  contains  traces  of  alkaline 
carbonates.  Sulphate  of  potash  in  a  sample  may  be  detected  by 
adding  to  the  aqueous  solution,  previously  strongly  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  barium  chloride. 

Any  sulphate  present  is  precipitated  as  barium  sulphate.  Car¬ 
bonates,  if  present  in  quantity,  may  be  identified  by  the  effervescence 
which  ensues  when  the  dry  sample  is  treated  with  dilute  hydro¬ 
chloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  powdered  sample  should  be  wholly/ 
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soluble  in  water.  When  dried  in  a  water  bath,  it  should  not 
appreciably  lose  in  weight,  seeing  that  the  pure  crystallised 
bichromate  is  an  anhydrous  salt. 

Potassium  Bromide. — This  salt  occasionally  contains  traces  of 
potassium,  carbonate  or  hydrate.  Instead  of  testing  for  these 
separately,  it  is  more  convenient  that  the  percentage  of  bromide  in  a 
weighed  portion  of  the  sample  be  alone  determined.  This  may  be 
done  as  follows :  Dissolve  8'5  grains  of  pure  crystallised  nitrate  of 
silver  in  1000  grain  measures  of  distilled  water.  Each  100  measures 
of  this  solution  are  equivalent  to  '595  grain  of  potassium  bromide. 
Dissolve  five  grains  of  the  sample  to  be  tested  in  a  pint  of  distilled 
water,  transfer  to  a  porcelain  basin,  and  add  a  small  crystal  of 
potassium  chromate.  The  yellow  liquid  is  then  titrated  with  the 
nitrate  solution,  the  latter  being  added  from  a  burette  or  alkalimeter 
tube.  When  the  yellow  colour  is  changed  to  an  orange-brown,  and 
when,  at  the  same  time,  the  red  precipitate  of  chromate  of  silver  no 
longer  dissolves  freely,  the  reaction  is  completed.  From  the  number 
of  grain  measures  consumed,  the  percentage  of  bromide  may  then  be 
calculated.  If  the  sample  be  free  from  adulteration,  840'3  measures 
will  have  been  required. 

Carbonate  of  Potash. — The  anhydrous  neutral  carbonate  is  that 
usually  employed  in  photographic  processes.  The  crystallised  salt 
contains  two  molecules  of  water.  The  former  is  frequently  very 
impure,  the  principal  impurities  being  those  referred  to  in  speaking 
of  the  bicarbonate  of  potash.  They  may  be  detected  by  the  tests 
already  mentioned.  The  carbonate  being  exceedingly  deliquescent, 
the  determination  of  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  a  sample  should 
never  be  omitted.  It  may  be  estimated  by  the  loss  suffered  when 
the  sample  is  heated  to  low  redness  in  a  porcelain  crucible. 

Potassium  Cyanide. — The  commercial  cyanide  is  a  very  crude  salt, 
and  frequently  contains  less  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  pure  cyanide. 
Among  the  impurities  the  following  are  of  most  frequent  occur¬ 
rence: — Carbonate  of  potash,  cyanate  of  potash,  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide,  potassium  sulphide,  potassium  sulphocyanide,  and  alkaline 
chlorides  and  sulphates.  The  carbonate  of  potash  may  be  dissolved 
out  by  digesting  the  sample  with  alcohol  of  '853  specific  gravity. 
The  residue,  dissolved  in  water  and  treated  with  barium  chloride 
solution,  will,  on  boiling,  give  a  white  precipitate  of  barium  car¬ 
bonate  if  cyanate  of  potash  be  present.  If  a  white  precipitate  of 
barium  sulphate  be  produced  before  the  solution  is  boiled,  it  must  be 
filtered  off,  and  the  test  repeated  on  the  filtrate.  Potassium  ferro- 
cyanide  may  be  detected  by  the  blue  precipitate  which  is  produced 
when  the  acidified  aqueous  solution  of  the  contaminated  sample  is 
treated  with  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  If  potassium  sulphide  be 
present,  it  may  be  identified  by  the  brown  precipitate  which  appears 
when  the  solution  is  treated  with  acetate  of  lead. 

Strongly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  ferric  chloride 
has  been  dissolved,  the  solution  turns  red  when  potassium  sulpho¬ 
cyanide  is  present.  Sulphates  may  be  detected  in  the  sample  by 
treating  the  aqueous  solution  with  barium  chloride,  and  boiling  the 
precipitate  so  produced  with  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  in 
order  to  dissolve  out  the  barium  carbonate.  The  residue  will  be 
barium  sulphate.  Most  of  these  impurities  are  of  the  harmless  class. 
Samples,  however,  which  contain  more  than  a  trace  of  potassium 
sulphide  are  unsuitable  for  photographic  purposes,  and  should  be 
rejected.  The  same  may  perhaps  be  said  of  those  containing  sulpho¬ 
cyanide.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  will  generally  be  found 
sufficient  merely  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  cyanide  present  in  the 
sample.  This  may  be  done  volumetrically,  a  standard  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  of  the  same  strength  as  that  required  in  the  analysis 
of  potassium  bromide  being  required.  Each  100-grain  measures  of 
the  solution  are  equivalent  to  ‘27  grain  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and, 
consequently,  to  '40  grain  of  pure  potassium  cyanide.  Five  grains  of 
the  powdered  sample  are  transferred  to  a  porcelain  basin,  and  dis¬ 
solved  in  ten  fluid  ounces  of  water.  The  silver  solution  is  to  be 
added  from  the  alkalimeter  until  the  liquid  begins  to  be  turbid  from 
the  formation  of  a  faint  precipitate.  The  alkalimeter  is  then  allowed 
to  drain,  and  the  number  of  measures  consumed  is  read  oft  on  the 
scale.  From  this  number  the  percentage  of  cyanide  present  is  then 
calculated. 

Potassium  Ferrocyanide. — The  crystallised  salt  is  in  general  suffi¬ 
ciently  pure  for  the  purposes  of  photography.  When  purchased  in 
the  powdered  state,  it  should  be  tested  for  carbonate  of  potash. 
This  may  be  done  by  dissolving  it  in  water,  and  treating  it  with  a 
strong  solution  of  calcium  chloride.  Any  carbonate  present  will  be 
precipitated  as  calcium  carbonate.  The  sample  should  be  perfectly 
soluble  in  water.  Any  insoluble  residue  (consisting  of  the  oxide  or 
sulphide  of  iron)  may  be  removed  by  filtration. 

Potassium  Iodide. — The  commercial  salt  frequently  contains  car¬ 
bonate  of  potash,  and  also  potassium  iodate,  sulphate,  and  chloride. 


The  presence  of  the  first  may  be  detected  by  the  effervescence  which 
ensues  when  the  powdered  sample  is  moistened  with  dilute  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  The  salt  may  be  purified  from  carbonate  and  iodate 
by  digesting  it  in  hot  strong  alcohol,  when  these  adulterations,  being 
practically  insoluble,  will  be  left  behind,  and  may  be  removed  by 
filtration. 

Potassium  sulphate  may,  as  usual,  be  detected  by  the  addition  of 
barium  chloride  to  the  aqueous  solution,  previously  strongly  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid  to  prevent  precipitation  of  any  carbonate 
present.  Potassium  chloride,  if  present,  will  be  precipitated  along 
with  the  iodide  on  adding  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
On  treating  the  washed  precipitate  with  ammonia,  the  chloride  of 
silver  only  is  dissolved,  and,  after  separation  from  the  residue  of 
yellow  iodide,  may  be  reprecipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  little  weak 
nitric  acid  to  the  ammoniacal  solution.  The  percentage  of  iodide 
in  a  commercial  sample  may  be  estimated  volumetrically.  For  this 
purpose,  8'3  grains  of  mercuric  chloride  must  be  dissolved  in  1000 
grain  measures  of  water.  Take  twenty  grains  of  the  sample,  dis¬ 
solve  in  water  in  a  basin,  and,  having  filled  an  alkalimeter  with  the 
chloride  solution,  add  the  latter  gradually,  stirring  the  contents  of 
the  basin  continually  during  the  titration.  Continue  the  addition 
until  the  red  precipitate  of  mercuric  iodide  is  no  longer  dissolved. 
The  number  of  degrees  consumed,  multiplied  by  P3083,  will  give 
the  percentage  of  potassium  iodide  in  the  sample. 

Potassium  Oxalate  2FLfJ). — The  commercial  salt  fre¬ 

quently  contains  carbonate  of  potash.  When  crude  oxalic  acid  has 
been  employed  in  its  preparation,  it  may  also  contain  traces  of  in¬ 
soluble  organic  matter.  To  detect  the  former,  treat  the  aqueous  solution 
with  solution  of  calcium  chloride.  The  mixed  precipitate  of  calcium 
oxalate  and  carbonate  thereby  obtained,  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  dissolves  with  effervescence,  due  to  be  liberation  of  carbon 
dioxide.  If,  however,  the  precipitate  consist  only  of  calcium  oxalate, 
no  effervescence  will  result.  Any  insoluble  matter  which  the  sample 
contains  may  be  separated  from  the  solution  by  filtration  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

Potassio- aluminium  Sulphate. — This  salt,  the  common  potash  alum 
of  commerce,  is  often  contaminated  with  potassium  chloride,  sulphate, 
and  chloride  of  iron,  and  insoluble  siliceous  matter.  In  testing  for 
chlorides,  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  sample  must  be  treated  with  ace¬ 
tate  of  lead.  Any  chlorides  present  will  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
chloride  of  lead.  If  salts  of  iron  be  present,  a  reddish-brown  precipitate 
will  be  produced  when  caustic  potash  is  added  in  excess  to  a  boiling 
solution  of  the  sample.  Another  portion  of  the  solution  may  be  boiled 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  tested  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  A 
blue  precipitate  will  indicate  iron.  Samples  of  alum  which  contain  more 
than  a  mere  trace  of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts  should  not  be  employed 
by  the  photographer,  on  account  of  the  appreciable  influence  which 
these  salts  exert  upon  the  compounds  of  silver.  Any  silica  and 
insoluble  earthy  matter  present  as  contaminating  bodies  may  be 
removed  by  filtration. 

The  various  salts  of  potassium  of  which  I  have  been  treating 
include  all  those  which  are  required  in  the  ordinary  processes  of 
photography.  In  my  next  paper  I  shall  deal  with  the  salts  of 
sodium  and  ammonium  and  their  adulterations,  after  which,  if  space 
suffices,  I  shall  have  something  to  say  concerning  the  salts  of  the 
heavy  metals.  Matthew  W  ilson. 

- ♦- - 

1  CALOTYPES. 

Now  that  photography  reaches  each  year  a  higher  and  higher  place 
among  handicrafts,  and  the  number  of  people  interested  in  it  directly 
or  indirectly  becomes  larger  as  time  roils  on,  an  increasing  interest 
manifests  itself  in  the  memorials  and  relics  of  the  earlier  stages  of 
its  career.  The  earliest,  or  one  of  the  earliest,  of  the  practical 
processes  was  the  calotype,  the  invention  of  Talbot,  after  whom  it 
was  frequently  styled  Talbotype  ;  and  of  this  beautiful  process  there 
are  many  specimens  extant. 

The  Royal  Photographic  Society,  of  late  years,  has  been  forming  a 
collection  of  these  calotypes  in  its  museum,  and  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  results  obtained  by  their  forerunners  in  the  “  forties, 
cannot  do  better  than  examine  the  many  specimens  in  the  Society’s 
collection.  First  in  importance,  as  being  the  actual  hand  work  of  the 
inventor  are  a  number  of  paper  negatives  of  streets  in  I  rankf urt-on- 
the-Main,  and  other  apparently  German  towns,  views  on  the  Rhine, 
&c.  These  were  taken  m  or  about  the  year  1843,  and  have  written 
on  them,  by  Talbot  himself,  some  of  the  particulars  as  to  their  pro¬ 
duction,  such  as:  “Frankfort.  Gloomy  with  rain,  forty  minutes.” 
Most  of  these  have  the  skies  blocked  out  with  Indian  ink,  while  a 
print  which  accompanies  them  shows  no  signs  of  fading. 
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The  first  book  to  be  illustrated  by  photographic  means,  as  is  well 
known,  was  the  The  Pencil  of  Nature.  In  the  Society’s  copy  of  this 
important  book,  which  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  late  J.  Traill 
Taylor,  is  the  following  inscription  in  that  gentleman’s  writing  : 
“  Talbot's  Pencil  of  Nature ,  The  Earliest  Work  on  Photography.  The 
negatives  were  taken  (on  paper)  anterior  to  1843.  The  prints  are  on 
plain  paper,  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  gold  toning.  The  fading  of 
some  is  caused  by  the  paste  around  the  margins.”  “  The  Earliest 
Work  on  Photography”  should  obviously  read  by  photography,  since 
Daguerre’s  own  book  had  run  through  two  editions  in  this  country  in 
a  translated  form,  and  had  been  followed  by  several  others  of  like 
nature.  Speaking  of  this  work  of  Daguerre’s,  it  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  the  manuscript  of  it  was  offered  for  sale  in  this  country 
a  year  or  two  ago,  when  the  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
it.  It  was  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  but  tbe  bulk  was  in 
the  handwriting  of  an  amanuensis  although  some  of  the  corrections, 
if  not  all,  appeared  to  be  in  the  author’s  own  writing. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  The  Pencil  of  Nature  appeared  in 
six  parts,  issued  by  Longmans  at  irregular  intervals,  the  first  being 
sold  at  12s.,  part  two  at  a  guinea,  and  the  rest  at  Is.  <6d.  each ;  the 
first  part  appeared  in  1844,  and  the  last  in  1846.  The  title-page, 
which  is  printed  in  two  colours,  red  and  black,  in  addition  to  the 
publisher’s  name  and  date,  contains  merely  the  words,  The  Pencil  of 
Nature ,  by  H.  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  and  the  motto,  “  Juvat 
ire  jugis  qua  nulla  priorum  castaliam  molli  devertitur  orbita  clivo/’ 
The  introductory  remarks,  which  occupy  three  pages,  are  followed  by 
a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  invention,  narrating  how  the  first 
suggestion  of  fixing  the  image  of  the  camera  obscura  occurred  to 
Talbot  while  sketching  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Como  with  the  aid  of 
Wollaston’s  camera  lucida.  The  plates,  which  are  twenty-four  in 
number,  measure  8  x  6j  inches,  the  dimensions  of  the  mount  being 
12x9  inches.  No.  3  has  for  its  subject  some  china,  and  the 
letterpress  contains  the  earliest  allusion  of  which  I  am  aware  to  the 
use  of  the  stop  in  a  photographic  lens.  Of  this  Talbot  says,  “  The 
glass  should  be  diminished  by  placing  a  screen  or  diaphragm  before  it, 
having  a  circular  bole  through  which  alone  the  rays  of  light  may 
pass.  When  the  eye  of  the  instrument  is  made  to  look  at  objects 
through  this  contracted  aperture,  the  resulting  image  is  much  more 
sharp  and  correct.  But  it  takes  a  longer  time  to  impress  itself  upon 
the  paper,  because,  in  proportion  as  the  aperture  is  contracted,  fewer 
rays  enter  the  instrument  from  the  surrounding  objects,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  fewer  fall  upon  each  part  of  the  paper.”  Later  on,  Talbot 
complains  that  the  green  rays  act  very  feebly  upon  the  paper,  and 
hence  render  it  difficult  to  photograph  buildings  of  a  very  light 
colour  at  the  same  time  as  trees,  &c.,  while  with  plate  seven,  the  leaf 
of  a  plant,  further  particulars  as  to  the  effect  of  different-coloured 
rays  upon  the  paper  are  given,  and  the  experiment  suggested  of  filling 
a  room  with  the  invisible  rays  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  in 
which  objects  might  be  photographed,  although  persons  in  the  room 
would  remain  invisible  to  one  another. 

Plate  XII.  represents  the  bridge  of  Orleans,  and  will  be  subse¬ 
quently  referred  to ;  while  Plate  XIV.  represents  a  group  of  three 
men  with  a  ladder,  and  is  an  early  example  of  portraiture  by  the 
calotype  process.  Apropos  of  Plate  XV.,  Talbot  states  that  his 
country  home,  Lacock  Abbey,  Wilts,  was  the  first  building  “ever 
yet  known  to  have  drawn  its  own  picture.  It  was  in  the  summer  of 
1835  that  these  curious  self-representations  were  first  obtained. 
Their  size  was  very  small ;  indeed,  they  were  but  miniatures,  though 
very  distinct,  and  the  shortest  time  of  making  them  was  nine  or  ten 
minutes.” 

But  enough  has  been  said  of  this  interesting  work,  which  has  been 
described  at  greater  or  less  length  many  times  before,  and  with  the 
remark  that  the  fading  which  has  taken  place  is  mainly  at  the  edges, 
the  centre  of  each  print  being  of  a  deep  red  colour,  which  was 
presumably  its  tint  when  first  prepared,  we  will  leave  the  Pencil  of 
Nature. 

In  the  year  1845,  that  is  between  the  publication  of  the  first  and 
last  parts  of  the  Pencil  of  Nature,  a  book  called  Sun  Pictures  in 
Scotland  was  produced  by  Talbot.  Most  of  the  prints  are  similar  to 
size  and  preservation  to  those  in  the  more  important  work  ;  but  the 
last  ten  of  the  twenty-three  prints  it  contains  are  about  4  x  3j  inches 
only,  and  are  mounted  two  on  a  page.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
book  was  ever  offered  for  sale:  no  publisher’s  name  appears,  the 
title-page  merely  bearing  the  name  of  the  book  and  author,  the 
same  motto  as  in  the  Pencil  of  Nature,  and  the  inscription,  “London, 
1845,”  but  copies  of  it  seem  fairly  numerous.  The  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  acquired  theirs  some  three  years  ago,  and  since  that 
date  the  writer  has  had  another  through  his  hands.  The  letterpress 
which  helped  to  make  the  Pencil  interesting  is  here  absent,  the  only 
information  given,  beyond  the  titles  of  the  various  pictures,  being  a 


printed  slip  with  the  following  words: — “ Notice  to  the  Header. — 
The  plates  of  the  present  work  are  impressed  by  the  agency  of 
light  alone,  without  any  aid  whatever  from  the  artist’s  pencil.  They 
are  the  sun  pictures  themselves,  and  not,  as  some  persons  have 
imagined,  engravings  in  imitation.” 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  is  in  the  Society’s  collection  a 
fine  album,  very  recently  acquired,  containing  eighty-two  calotypes, 
which  are,  generally  speaking,  in  much  better  preservation  than  the 
foregoing.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  mountant,  which  in  this 
case  must  have  been  less  conducive  to  fading,  and  has  been  applied 
all  over  the  prints.  It  contains  in  MS.  a  list  of  the  subjects,  and  an 
inscription  to  the  effect  that  they  were  taken  in  1843  and  are  among 
the  earliest  examples  of  photography.  Whether  they  were  all  taken 
in  1843,  or  whether  some  of  them  must  be  referred  to  a  later  date, 
seems  doubtful,  as  well  as  the  original  owner  of  the  work,  in  all 
probability  this  was,  however,  Talbot  himself,  since  many  of  the 
subjects  are  those  in  the  Pencil  of  Nature  and  in  Sun  Pictures  in 
Scotland,  which  are  known  to  be  his  work,  and  they  are,  moreover, 
better  prints  than  those  in  the  published  books;  in  fact,  one  or  two 
of  the  prints  in  this  book  would  hold  their  own  easily  with  those 
produced  to-day  in  every  respect.  Notably  is  this  the  case  with  an 
old  arched  doorway,  which  is  a  fine  print  without  any  traces  of 
fading  whatever.  The  additional  subjects  in  this  book  are  chiefiy 
views  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Kenilworth,  Rome,  and  Malta, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  represents  in  itself  alone  the  finest 
collection  of  calotypes  got  together  prior  to  the  year  1847. 

In  the  year  1846  the  Art  Union,  a  periodical  afterwards  known  as 
the  Art  Journal,  published  a  lengthy  account  of  the  “  Talbotype  sun 
pictures,”  and  gave  as  an  illustrated  supplement  to  this  a  print  from 
one  of  Talbot’s  negatives  which  had  been  used  in  the  production  of 
the  Pencil  of  Nature.  Different  copies  of  the  paper  got  different 
subjects,  the  Society’s  copy  containing  a  print  of  the  “  Bridge  of 
Orleans,”  already  referred  to.  It  is  attached  to  a  sheet  of  paper,  the 
size  of  the  periodical,  by  its  edges,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  print  in 
the  Pencil,  is  very  much  faded — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  little 
beyond  the  heaviest  shadows  are  to  be  seen.  The  other  copies  of  the 
periodical  which  the  writer  has  at  different  times  seen  have  all  been 
faded  in  an  equal  degree.  An  adhesive  label  under  the  print  informs 
the  reader  that  it  was  taken  from  nature  in  1843. 

With  this  copy  of  the  Art  Union  was  issued  a  circular,  a  copy  of 
which  Mr.  T.  Bolas  recently  presented  to  the  Society,  which  states 
that  it  is  intended  to  send  “  well-qualified  persons  to  visit  America, 
the  Indies,  and  other  distant  lands,  and  to  bring  home  from  thence 
authentic  views  of  the  natural  scenery  of  those  regions,”  and  which 
refers  once  more  to  the  belief  that  these  early  calotypes  were  not 
actual  sun  pictures,  but  engravings  or  lithographies  (sic)  made  from 
the  original  image  obtained  by  light.  The  terms  for  licences  to 
work  are  stated  as  being,  for  amateurs,  one  guinea ;  for  businei  s 
purposes,  “according  to  circumstances.” 

Hitherto  the  calotypes  mentioned  have  been  mainly  the  production 
of  Fox  Talbot  himself,  but  in  the  next  volume  to  be  mentioned  this 
is  no  longer  the  case.  Calotypes  by  David  Octavius  Hill, 
P.S.A.,  and  Robert  Adamson.  Edinburgh  MDCCCXLIII.  to 
MDCCCXLVII1.,  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  magnificent 
work.  Its  pages,  over  a  hundred  in  number,  are  25x18  inches  in 
measurement,  and  are  handsomely  bound  with  gilt  edges,  the  whoL 
book  weighing  many  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  promise  of  such  an 
exterior  is  not  disappointed  on  opening  the  volume,  except,  perhaps, 
as  regards  the  dimensions  of  the  photographs  themselves,  which  arc 
never  more  than  about  whole-plate  size,  and  seem  lost  on  such  large 
mounts.  They  are,  generally  speaking,  in  good  preservation — in 
some  cases,  in  conspicuously  better  preservation  than  their  mounts, 
which  are  dotted  here  and  there  with  mildew — and  bear  out  an 
observation  based  on  other  specimens  that,  broadly  speaking, 
calotypes  which  have  been  mounted  by  the  edges  only  have  faded  ; 
those  which  have  had  the  mountant  applied  all  over  their  backs  have 
remained  very  much  as  they  originally  appeared.  This  fading, 
although  commencing  at  the  edges  with  an  irregular  termination 
towards  the  centre  of  the  print,  suggests  at  first  sight  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  mountant  itself  which  has  given  rise  to  the  fading, 
and  this  is,  no  doubt,  what  has  usually  occurred,  although  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  fading  so  started  has  taken  place  also 
over  the  unmounted  parts  as  well. 

Artistically,  those  best  qualified  to  speak  pronounce  the  joint 
productions  of  D.  0.  Hill  and  Robert  Adamson  as  of  great  value. 
Mr.  Maskell — surely  no  mean  authority  on  such  matters — coming 
across  some  of  Hill’s  work  some  year  or  so  ago,  pronounced  him  to 
be  a  “  man  of  the  very  earliest  days  of  photography  whose  work 
would  appeal,  both  in  portraiture  and  in  landscape,  to  the  most 
advanced  supporters  of  ‘  the  new  movement  ’  ”  which  in  photography 
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it  will  be  seen  dates  from  1843).  Mr.  Maskell  is  so  far  almost  the 
only  photographer  we  know  who  has  drawn  attention  to  the  work  of 
Hill,  and  who  has  attempted  to  give  him  the  place  he  undoubtedly 
deserves  in  artistic  photography ;  but,  in  so  doing,  he  seems  to 
minimise  the  part  played  in  these  joint  productions  by  Robert 
Adamson  (whom  he  calls  John  Adamson)  on  the  ground,  apparently, 
that  he  was  a  “  distinguished  chemist.”  Chemist  or  no  chemist,  he 
and  Hill  between  them  are  to  be  thanked  for  the  production  of  a 
series  of  photographs  which  are  not  only  highly  meritorious  in 
themselves,  but  which  are  in  many  cases  portraits  of  celebrities  of  a 
most  valuable  character,  and  portraits  which  should  be  copied  by 
some  more  permanent  methods  without  loss  of  time.  Amongst 
others,  Lady  Eastlake,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Professor  Fraser,  Sir  John 
Steele,  R.S.A.,  Wm.  Etty,  R.A.,  Sir  W.  Allan,  and  James  Ballantine 
are  portrayed  in  the  volume  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  together  with  a  number  of  subjects,  such  as  “  New- 
haven  Fish  Wives,”  ‘‘Soldiers  at  Edinburgh  Castle,”  &c. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Society’s  collection  contains  a 
number  of  calotype  negatives  by  Corelli  Bere,  and  some  prints  by 
the  process  of  scenes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Crimea  by  Mr. 
Maynard.  They  are  being  added  to  from  time  to  time  as  occasion 
offers,  and  already  occupy  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  museum 
which  the  Society  is  gradually  acquiring.  R.  Child  Bayley. 


BY-PATHS  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

(President’s  Address  to  the  Hackney  Photographic  Society.) 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  circumstances  and  the  occasion  of  this 
address  warrant  its  being  cast  in  a  comprehensive  rather  than  in  a 
particularised  form.  My  predecessor,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  supplies  me  with  a 
precedent  for  this  course  ;  for,  if  I  remember  aright,  he  devoted  his 
inaugural  address  to  an  examination  of  the  advantages  of  specialistic 
photography,  enumerating  the  various  branches  of  work  that  may  be 
taken  up,  and  recommending  the  individual  photographer  to  select  one 
of  those  branches  and  acquire  a  mastery  of  it,  in  preference  to  dabbling 
in  several.  Society  activity  is  about  to  recommence,  and  indoor  work 
will  again  receive  more  attention  than  it  has  received  during  the  past 
three  or  four  months,  so  that  the  opportunity  is,  possibly,  a  favourable 
one  for  an  address  of  this  nature,  which,  if  it  possesses,  in  some  persons’ 
estimation,  the  disadvantage  of  being  technical  and  not  artistic,  may,  I 
hope,  balance  that  defect  by  the  quality  of  being  intelligible. 

The  Encouragement  of  Photographic  Research. 

In  a  paper  that  was  recently  read  before  one  of  the  societies  it  was 
sought  to  ascertain  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  means,  photographic 
societies  could  benefit  photographic  art.  Opinion  has  also  been  expressed 
that  photographers  in  conclave  do  not  give  much  attention  to  art 
subjects ;  and  some  photographic  extremists  even  appear  to  think  that 
discussions  on  technical  matters  are  entirely  superfluous.  I  can  well 
sympathise  with  the  section  of  photographers  that  laments  the  neglect  to 
which  art  is  subjected  by  photographic  societies,  for,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  sound,  I  entertain  the  converse  feeling  that  photographic  societies 
do  not  by  any  means  attempt  or  achieve  enough  for  technical  photo¬ 
graphy.  It  is  quite  true  that  facilities  for  the  reading  of  papers,  and  the 
holding  of  discussions  thereon,  are  abundant ;  but  the  ultimate  benefit  to 
photographic  progress  would  probably  be  greater  were  original  experi¬ 
mental  work  and  research  singled  out  for  encouragement  by  the  hundreds 
of  photographic  societies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

That  the  need  for  some  suoh  extraneous  encouragement  has  been 
observed  and  felt  is  evident  from  the  action  of  the  Photographic  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  set  aside  a  portion  of  its 
capital  and  income  for  the  institution  of  a  fund  to  be  applied  in  aid  of 
research.  It  is  permissible  to  hope  that  occasion  may  shortly  arise  for 
the  expenditure  of  some  of  this  money.  In  the  mean  while,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  independent  photographic  investigation  reposes  in  the 
hands  of  but  very  few  men.  To  mention  Dr.  Hurter  and  Mr.  Driffield, 
Captain  Abney,  Mr.  Bothamley,  Mr.  Haddon,  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Grundy,  is  to 
name  probably  all  those  who  have  recently  undertaken  independent  and 
original  experimental  work  of  the  first  class.  The  number  appears 
extremely  small,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  investigations  as 
these  men  take  in  hand  demand  an  amount  of  time  and  an  extent  of 
knowledge  and  application  such  as  few  persons  possess,  or,  if  they 
possessed  it,  would  care  to  expend  gratuitously.  It  is  no  secret  that 
Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield’s  work  in  the  determination  of  the  speed  of 
plates  extended  over  a  period  of  several  years ;  that  Mr.  Bothamley  has 
been  following  up  the  action  of  colour-correct  sensitisers  for  a  very  long 
period  ;  and  that  the  beautiful  experiments  in  ascertaining  the  extent  to 
which  silver  prints  really  need  be  washed  after  fixation,  which  look  so 
simple  on  paper,  cost  Mr.  Haddon  months  of  time  and  work. 

Wanted — A  Substitute  for  Hypo. 

With  the  suggestion  that  photographic  societies  might  well  co-operate 
in  a  concerted  effort  to  provide  the  means  for  the  greater  encouragement 


of  photographic  research,  I  may  next  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  theie 
still  remains  a  wide  field  open  for  investigation  work  of  a  minor  nature, 
which  either  individual  photographers  or  societies  might  un  lertake  at 
comparatively  little  cost  of  time  or  money.  Take,  for  example,  the 
question  that  has  from  time  to  time  cropped  up  as  to  the  replacement  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  by  a  less  troublesome  but  equally  efficient  fixative 
for  negatives  and  prints.  You  are,  doubtless,  aware  that  the  silver  salts 
are  more  or  less  soluble  in  the  alkaline  chlorides  and  bromides,  in  the 
sulphocyanides,  in  sodium  sulphite,  and  in  ammonia.  In  the  very  early 
days  the  first-named  were  used  for  prints,  but  did  not  answer  satis¬ 
factorily,  as  they  were  said  to  be  not  perfect  solvents.  Potassium 
bromide  was  used  with  more  success,  although  its  action  was  slow, 
and  the  addition  of  strong  ammonia  to  the  Hypo  bath  has  been,  and 
ia,  occasionally  recommended  to  facilitate  fixation.  Sodium  sulphite  has 
been  found  to  be  a  too  weak  solvent.  The  drawback  to  the  employment 
of  potassium  cyanide  for  negatives  and  prints  is  that,  being  a  fairly 
powerful  solvent  of  metallic  silver,  it  must  be  used  weak  and  carefully, 
otherwise  your  half-tones  are  likely  to  suffer ;  but  the  sulphocyanides 
have  been  used  as  fixing  agents,  though  they  are  somewhat  inferior  in 
power  to  hypo  for  the  purpose.  The  greater  solubility  of  silver  chloride 
in  these  and  other  reagents  suggests  that,  for  paper  prints,  it  might  be 
possible  more  readily  to  displace  hypo  for  fixing  prints  than  for  negatives. 
Probably  the  sulphocyanides,  according  to  the  stated  solubility  of  the 
silver  haloids  in  them,  give  most  hope  of  success  for  the  double  purpose ; 
but  the  entire  subject  is  one  that  awaits  exhaustive  experiment,  and  is 
well  worth  taking  up  when  we  consider  that,  notwithstanding  its  excel¬ 
lence  as  a  solvent,  hypo  has  many  well-known  drawbacks,  of  which  few 
of  us  are  without  experience.  I  suggest  the  subject  as  being  well  within 
the  reach  of  individual  experiment,  as  the  work  required  is  obviously  not 
of  a  very  complex  character. 

Orthochromatics 

The  very  interesting  subject  of  orthochromatic  photography  demands 
in  its  higher  branches — such  as  the  effect  and  action  of  various  dyes  on 
gelatino  -  bromide  of  silver,  and  the  determination  of  the  spectrum 
sensitiveness  of  the  preparation — an  amount  of  care  and  close  attention 
that  the  ordinary  member  of  a  photographic  society  is,  as  a  rule,  unable 
to  bestow  upon  it;  but  there  is  one  division  of  the  matter  that  has 
recently  come  into  prominence  in  which  many  are  well  qualified  by  time 
and  endowment  to  take  part.  I  allude  to  the  alleged  orthochromatic 
properties  of  sensitive  plates  not  specially  corrected  for  colour.  You  are 
aware  that  it  is  held  by  many  that  by  the  use  of  suitably  selected 
coloured  screens  an  ordinary  plate  may  be  made  to  yield  an  ortho¬ 
chromatic  effect,  but  that  the  practicability  of  such  a  result  is  denied  by 
others.  Sueh  a  point  as  this — which  appears  to  conflict  with  the  theory 
generally  held  with  regard  to  orthochromatic  photography,  viz.,  that 
the  use  of  a  coloured  screen  on  a  non-colour  corrected  plate  merely 
increases  the  exposure  without  imparting  to  the  plate  sensitiveness  to 
the  less  refrangible  spectrum  rays,  is  one  well  within  the  power  of  a 
fairly  skilled  worker  to  refute  or  confirm.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
theory  I  have  referred  to  frequently  receives,  in  the  experience  of  all  of  us, 
a  very  rude  shock,  for,  no  matter  what  colour  of  glass  or  fabric  we  use  in 
our  dark-room  lamps,  are  we  not  always  careful  to  keep  the  light  as 
much  as  possible  from  our  plates,  and  do  we  not  often  find  that  some 
amount  of  exposure  to  that  light  produces  fog?  I  myself  have  found 
this  to  be  the  case  even  with  glass  that  has  been  guaranteed  to  cut  out 
the  actinic  rays,  and  the  experience  is  one  that  seems  to  contradict  the 
theory  of  the  non-sensitiveness  of  ordinary  plates  to  yellow  and  red. 
But  the  conditions  governing  the  reproduction  of  objects  in  colour-correct 
values  not  only  deserve  more  study  than  they  receive,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  colour-sensitive  plates  are  not  used  so  much  as  they  ought 
to  be.  This  is  more  especially  apparent  with  the  growth  in  use  of  half¬ 
tone  blocks.  These  always  strike  me  as  having  a  tendency  to  degrade 
the  colour  values  of  the  originals,  which  might  frequently  be  obviated 
by  the  employment  of  colour-sensitive  plates  in  the  taking  of  the 
negatives. 

Developers,  &c. 

There  is,  again,  the  apparently  simple  but  really  complex  question  of 
development.  This,  it  is  true,  receives  a  vast  deal  of  attention  at  photo¬ 
graphic  society  meetings,  which,  however,  is  seldom  of  a  nature  to  make 
any  reliable  addition  to  our  knowledge.  For  what  are  known  as  the 
newer  developing  agents,  all  sorts  of  advantages  and  properties  have 
been  claimed  that  have  been  admitted  by  some,  and  denied  by  others,  on 
far  from  complete  evidence.  It  is  really  a  difficult  matter  to  convince 
most  old  workers  that  for  negative  work  pyro  ammonia  and  pyro  soda, 
and  for  bromide  paper  ferrous  oxalate,  are  excelled  by  more  modern 
compounds,  and  this  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  that  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  demonstrate  by  scientific  means  wherein  the  practical 
advantages  of  the  newer  reagents  are  supposed  to  lie.  This  is  a  branch 
of  investigation  eminently  adapted  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  photographio 
societies,  for  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  lay  down  uniform  conditions 
of  working,  within  the  limits  of  which  any  photographer  of  ordinary 
intelligence  could  keep  himself.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether 
the  matter  is  now  really  worth  taking  up  until  a  problem  of  much  greater 
importance  has  been  solved.  I  allude  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
the  latent  or  undeveloped  image,  a  subject  that  appears  to  have  been  lost 
sight  of  during  recent  years.  It  may  be  fairly  conjectured  that,  when 
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this  fascinating  but  elusive  secret  of  science  has  been  unlocked,  develop¬ 
ment  will  enter  upon  a  new  phase,  and  that  therefore  we  are  at  present 
dealing  with  an  unknown  product,  which  leaves  us  very  much  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  development  really  is — I  mean,  of  course,  the  precise 
action  that  takes  place  in  the  reduction  of  the  exposed  surface. 

In  determining  the  merits  and  properties  of  a  given  printing  process, 
or  for  making  comparisons  between  various  papers,  so  far  as  their  power 
of  rendering  the  scale  of  gradation  contained  in  our  negatives  is  involved, 
or,  indeed,  for  arriving  at  the  actual  scale  the  paper  is  capable  of  depict¬ 
ing,  the  members  of  a  society,  all  working  under  determined  equalised 
conditions,  might  accomplish  some  really  valuable  work.  It  is  matter 
for  surprise  that  comparative  experiments  of  this  kind  should  be  virtually 
neglected,  and  mere  individual  expressions  of  opinion  or  solitary  expe¬ 
riences  relied  upon  in  preference.  This  suggestion  is  obviously  typical  of 
others  in  which  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  circumstance  that  a 
number  of  workers,  as  represented  by  a  photographic  society,  could  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  studying  a  subject  concurrently,  and  of 
subsequently  comparing  results. 

Societies  as  Agencies  eor  Research. 

These  illustrations,  indicative  of  the  existence  of  easily  traversed  by¬ 
paths  in  experimental  photography,  are  merely  typical,  and  might  be 
almost  indefinitely  increased,  but  those  I  have  chosen  serve,  I  hope,  to 
prove  my  point,  that  there  is  a  wide  field  open  for  research  work  of  a 
minor  kind.  Nevertheless,  I  am  appealing  less  to  individual  photo¬ 
graphers  than  to  members  of  societies  collectively  to  divert  a  portion  of 
their  efforts  in  this  direction.  The  difficulty  of  filling  a  season’s  pro¬ 
gramme  is  one  experienced  and  complained  of  by  nearly  all  honorary 
secretaries  ;  but  that  difficulty,  I  venture  to  suggest,  arises  from  the 
habit  they  have  of  too  often  looking  away  from  home  for  men  and 
material.  Most  societies  nowadays  include  within  their  membership 
one  or  two  men  of  more  or  less  chemical  and  physical  knowledge,  and 
few  are  without  several  of  proved  photographic  ability.  Would  it  not  be 
possible,  then,  for  these  societies,  utilising  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
such  members,  occasionally  to  depart  from  the  beaten  track  of  set 
demonstrations,  papers,  discussions,  or  lantern  evenings,  and  systemati¬ 
cally  to  undertake  and  report  on  the  investigation  of  some  of  the  innu¬ 
merable  little  chemical  and  other  problems  which  modern  photography  still 
offers  for  solution  ?  A  great  deal  of  useful  knowledge,  even  of  a  negative 
character,  might  be  gained  in  this  way.  In  their  collective  capacities, 
societies  hold  exhibitions  and  excursions,  and  they  undertake  surveys, 
the  publication  of  journals,  and  so  forth  ;  so  why  not  a  little  serious  work 
in  the  shape  of  research  ?  Of  course,  one  always  thinks  the  most  of 
one’s  own  ideas,  and  I  fancy  I  discern  in  the  one  I  am  tendering  you  the 
germ  of  what  possibly  might  prove  to  be  a  valuable  movement ;  for 
assuredly  a  combination  of  some  300  societies,  all  willing  to  aid  in  re¬ 
search  work,  could  be  made  a  powerful  factor  in  photographic  progress. 

It  is  perhaps  of  use  to  remark  that  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  individual 
experiment  or  research  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  confirma¬ 
tion  or  verification  of  .one’s  results  is  not  always  to  be  had.  This 
difficulty  is  one  that  vanishes  in  the  case  of  a  society  possessing  several 
members  competent  to  undertake  such  work,  and  is  another  argument 
in  favour  of  my  suggestion. 

Suggested  Exhibition  of  Pure  Photography. 

All  that  I  have  hitherto  said  is  a  plea  on  behalf  of  constituting  photo¬ 
graphy  a  craft  or  science  of  precision.  Photography,  as  an  “  art,”  is 
already  well  looked  after.  We  have  it  on  unimpeachable  authority  that 
it  demands  little  or  no  photographic  knowledge,  and  therefore  it  does  not 
exact  precision  of  aim  or  application.  Ic  demands  imagination,  and  in 
recent  years,  at  any  rate,  it  has  had  it  to  such  an  extent  that  humble 
mortals  like  myself  have  occasionally  been  driven  to  conclude  that  the 
authors  of  many  so-called  art  photographs  have  relied  too  much  upon 
their  imaginations,  or  have  exercised  them  when  they  are  in  a  condition 
of  disease  or  decay.  It  is  time,  I  venture  to  submit,  that  the  technical 
photograph  had  its  share  of  popular  attention  and  applause.  We  have 
exhibitions,  occasionally  of  a  peripatetic  character,  devoted  to  pictorial 
photography,  in  which  photography,  qua  photography,  plays  a  part  of 
relatively  small  importance  ;  do  you  not  think,  therefore,  that  an  exhi¬ 
bition  exclusively  devoted  to  technical  photographs  would  come  as  a 
welcome  change  ?  The  Royal  Photographic  Society  might  consider  the 
idea  ;  for  it  is  said  that  during  the  last  lour  years  its  annual  exhibitions 
have  been  so  excessively  well  patronised  by  “  pictorial  ”  photographers — 
the  competition  to  be  hung  in  Pall  Mall  has,  in  fact,  been  so  keen — that 
for  lack  of  accommodation  a  number  of  disappointed  would-be  exhibitors 
have  been  compelled  to  take  refuge  elsewhere,  and  thus  in  neither  place 
has  pure  or  technical  photography  received  that  share  of  attention  which 
is  clearly  its  due.  Thomas  Bedding. 

- + - 
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THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  MOVING  OBJECTS. 

Photography  has,  during  the  past  year,  made  many  claims  on  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public.  The  truly  wonderful  results  obtainable  by  Rontgen’s 
method  will  continue  to  excite  the  interest  and  admiration  of  those 
interested  in  matteis  scientific,  and  will  find  extensive  application  in 
surgical  circles.  To  the  layman,  however,  says  Anthony's  Bulletin, 


perhaps  one  of  tfip  most  marvellous  outcomes  of  photographic  research 
and  inventive  ability  is  the  combination  of  instruments  for  reproducing, 
with  practically  absolute  fidelity,  moving  objects,  and  exhibiting  them  in 
enlarged  form  upon  a  screen,  with  all  distinctness,  and  with  a  truth  that 
is  amazing.  What  the  phonograph  does  for  the  voice,  the  new  apparatus 
does  for  objects  in  motion.  With  a  perfect  phonograph  and  a  perfect 
apparatus,  such  as  we  are  about  to  describe,  the  words  and  actions  of  any 
speaker  or  number  of  persons  may  be  recorded  and  exactly  reproduced  at 
any  time.  The  full  significance  of  this  it  is  not  easy  to  recognise  to¬ 
day;  but,  as  the  years  roll  by,  the  value  of  a  combination  of  phono¬ 
graph  and  vitascope  will  be  appreciated.  Events  of  to-day  will  be  repro¬ 
duced  for  posterity,  and  our  children  will  marvel  at  our  customs  and 
scoff  at  our  points  of  weakness.  As  a  means  of  recording  important 
events,  the  vitascope  stands  easily  first. 

We  use  the  word  vitascope  without  desiring  in  any  way  to  give  offence 
to  the  makers  of  other  similar  instruments,  all  of  which  are  excellent  in 
every  way.  The  projecting  apparatus  is  known  under  the  names  eidolo- 
scope,  vitascope,  kineopticon,  animatographe,  and  cinematographe,  and 
in  the  results,  as  shown  in  the  theatres  and  music  halls,  there  is  very 
little  to  choose  between  them. 

The  kinetoscope  is,  doubtless,  familiar  to  all  our  readers,  and  the 
objections  to  it  are  obvious.  The  small  size  of  the  image,  the  obvious 
photographic  effect,  and  the  fact  that  only  one  person  can,  at  a  given 
time,  view  the  travelling  band  of  film,  militate  against  its  commercial 
success.  Just  as  the  sounding  apparatus  has,  to  a  large  extent,  super¬ 
seded  the  ear  pieces  in  the  phonograph,  so  the  projecting  apparatus  has 
relegated  the  kinetoscope  to  comparative  obscurity.  In  the  new  apparatus 
the  images  on  the  travelling  band  of  film  are  enlarged  to  life  size  and 
thrown  upon  a  screen,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  effect  to  be 
witnessed  by  a  large  audience. 

The  general  principle  of  the  method  is  as  follows  : — A  band  of  sensi¬ 
tive  film,  about  one  and  three-quarter  inches  wide,  and  some  150  feet 
long,  is,  by  means  of  suitable  mechanism,  exposed  upon  an  object  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  series  of  successive  exposures  are  made  upon  the 
band  of  film  with  a  rapidity  of  from  twenty-eight  to  fifty  per  second,  each 
negative  measuring  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  This  band  of  film  is  then  developed  in  large 
wooden  tanks,  fixed,  washed,  and  dried,  being  afterwards  run  through  a 
machine  in  contact  with  a  second  sensitive  strip,  upon  which  a  series 
of  positives  are  made  by  exposure  to  an  electric  light.  This  positive 
strip  is  developed  and  treated  in  the  usual  manner,  the  result  being  a 
succession  of  small  lantern  slides.  This  strip  is  punctured  to  fit  the 
driving  machinery,  and  is  then  run  through  the  projecting  apparatus  at 
a  very  high  speed,  with  the  result  that  the  object  is  reproduced  upon  the 
screen,  showing  the  exact  motion  and  expression  existent  at  the  time  of 
exposure.  The  method,  then,  consists  in  making  a  succession  of  nega¬ 
tives  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  and  exhibiting  positives  made 
from  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  one  succeed  the  other  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  impression  to  the  eye  being  that  of  continuous 
motion. 

The  effects  produced  are  simply  wonderful.  One  very  well-conceived 
and  remarkably  successful  record  is  that  showing  a  suburbanite  watering 
his  garden  by  the  aid  of  a  hose  pipe.  His  mischievous  boy  steps  upon 
the  pipe,  thus  cutting  off  the  supply  of  water.  The  innocent  amateur 
gardener,  after  puzzling  over  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  proceeds  to  inves¬ 
tigate,  finally  examining  the  nozzle.  The  youngster  removes  his  foot, 
deluging  his  respected  parent,  who,  after  a  lively  chase  around  the  garden, 
catches  the  urchin,  and  administers  chastisement.  Shown  on  the  screen, 
enlarged  to  life  size,  it  is  a  truly  remarkable  series.  Every  expression  of 
consternation,  glee,  and  disgust,  and  the  various  evolutions  performed 
by  each  from  start  to  finish,  are  faithfully  reproduced,  and  the  audience 
is  aroused  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  never  excited  at  a  lantern-slide 
exhibition,  and  seldom  seen  anywhere.  Another  record  is  a  street  scene, 
with  two  children  dancing  to  the  music  from  a  hand  organ.  An  actual 
street  organ  is  played  behind  the  curtain,  and  the  whole  effect  is  very 
real.  In  some  instances  the  band  of  positive  film  is  carefully  coloured, 
and  here  the  effect  is  truly  lifelike.  When  it  is  remembered  that  there 
may  be  5000  or  6000  positives  to  be  ,  tinted,  it  is  seen  that  this  colouring 
is  no  small  undertaking.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  scenes  from  home 
life  take  better  with  the  general  public  than  more  ambitious  efforts. 
The  record  showing  wash  day  at  home  aroused  much  more  enthu¬ 
siasm  than  an  acrobatic  trio  or  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  The  pro¬ 
jection  of  these  images  is  not  absolutely  perfect,  but  this  is  due  to  slight 
imperfections  in  apparatus  and  to  other  causes,  which  experience  will 
enable  the  operators  to  overcome.  The  chief  trouble  seems  to  be  due  to 
a  slight  vibration,  causing  a  certain  amount  of  blurring.  The  source  of 
this  trouble  may  be  in  the  taking  camera  or  in  the  projecting  apparatus, 
or  in  both.  The  sprocket  wheel,  which  engages  the  holes  on  each  side 
of  the  band  of  films,  seems  to  us  a  source  of  trouble,  for  the  holes  in  the 
film  must  become  elongated,  causing  the  film  to  slip  a  little.  Again,  if 
the  feeding  is  at  all  irregular,  trouble  must  ensue.  Tfiese,  however,  are 
little  difficulties  that  mechanical  ingenuity  will  master. 

During  the  past  month  some  trouble  has  been  experienced  during  the 
idevelopment  of  these  long  rolls  of  film  from  frilling  and  reticulation. 
This  has  been  partly  overcome  by  using  cool  solutions  ;  but,  until  the  film 
itself  was  cooled,  some  trouble  was  always  experienced.  The  camera  being 
principally  of  metal,  and  being  exposed  for  some  considerable  time  to  the 
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sun’s  heat,  the  film  becomes  quite  warm,  and  the  sudden  immersion  in 
ice-cold  water  is  liable  to  prove  disastrous.  If  the  film  is  kept  in  a  cool 
place  for  a  few  hours,  developed  and  fixed  in  cold  solutions,  and  washed 
with  water  that  has  passed  through  an  ice  tub,  no  trouble  will  be  ex¬ 
perienced.  The  expense  attached  to  the  making  of  a  record  is  not  in¬ 
considerable,  and  in  many  cases  duplication  is  not  possible;  ev^ry  pre¬ 
caution  is  therefore  necessary. 


EXPERIMENTAL  NOTES. 

The  old  photographer  used  so  often  to  fume  his  paper  that  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  worth  while  by  some  commercial  houses  to  place  fuming  boxes 
on  the  market.  Now  that  we  no  longer  sensitise  our  own  paper,  but  are 
content  to  buy  P.  0.  P. ,  fuming  is  no  longer  heard  of,  and  probably  there 
are  many  readers  of  the  Journal  who  have  never  fumed  a  piece  of  paper 
in  their  lives  ;  yet  it  is,  even  with  gelatine  and  collodion  printing-out 
papers,  a  great  help  sometimes.  Not  only  does  fuming  the  paper  make 
it  print  quicker,  but  for  matt-surface  papers  which  are  destined  to  be 
toned  with  platinum,  whether  the  vehicle  be  collodion  or  gelatine,  the 
fuming  produces  far  greater  richness  and  depth  in  print. 


with  distilled  water,  stir,  and  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle, 'decant  the- 
supernatant  liquid,  and  repeat  the  operation  till  there  is  no  longer  any 
smell  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  and  the  water  it  contains  must  not 
finally  occupy  more  space  than  the  85  cm.  mark,  then  add  21-5  grammes 
of  pure  oxalic  acid,  and  stir.  The  peculiar  greenish-yellow  solution  will 
readily  form,  and  the  total  bulk  should  be  made  up  to  100  cm.  This  is 
a  capital  method  for  quickly  preparing  a  solution  of  ferric  oxalate,  the 
whole  operation  only  taking  about  three  hours,  and,  after  filtering,  it  is> 
ready  for  use. 


There  is,  fortunately  for  platinotype  workers,  the  satisfactory  intensifi¬ 
cation  process  of  gold,  followed  by  metol,  suggested  by  Dollond;  but  for- 
those  purists  who  will  not  admit  this  as  satisfactory,  but  muBt  deposit 
platinum  on  platinum,  I  can  commend  the  process  lately  suggested  by 
Hubl,  which  is  simple  and  very  easy  of  control.  Five  parts  of  a  ten  per 
cent,  solution  of  sodium  formate  are  mixed  with  five  parts  of  a  two  per 
cent,  solution  of  perchloride  of  platinum,  not  the  chloro-platinite,  and; 
100  parts  of  water.  In  this  the  image  will  steadily  gain  in  intensity. 
This  bath  may  also  be  used  for  negative  intensification,  and  also  trans- 
parency  work,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  little  uncertainty  about  its. 
action  in  these  eases,  probably  due  to  the  gelatine. 


I  need  hardly  say  how  to  fume  paper,  and  the  only  precaution  to  be 
observed  is,  if  gelatino-chloride  paper  be  fumed,  the  negative  must  be 
varnished,  or  it  will  beget  a  goodly  crop  of  silver  stains,  as  the  gelatine 
so  readily  absorbs  the  moisture.  When  exceptionally  harsh  negatives 
have  to  be  printed  from,  there  is  a  somewhat  simple  means  which  can 
be  readily  used  by  any  one,  with  which  considerable  variation  in  the 
gradation  of  the  resulting  prints  can  be  obtained.  This  is  immersing 
the  paper  in  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  phosphate  for  about  one 
minute,  or  else  passing  a  flat  brush  liberally  charged  with  a  ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  phosphate  over  the  surface  ;  or  more  satisfactory  even 
than  this  is  a  mixture  of  sodium  phosphate  and  ammonium  carbonate. 
After  drying,  the  paper  is  practically  about  three  times  as  sensitive  ;  and 
the  only  difficulty  is  that  it  is  so  sensitive,  and  may  print  so  flat, 
as  to  be  practically  useless,  but  this  is  only  intended  for  very  harsh 
negatives.  Paper  treated  in  this  way  will  not  keep,  but  must  be  used 
within  three  days. 


If,  however,  as  frequently  happens,  we  have  excessively  thin  flat 
negatives,  such  as  are  too  often  obtained  with  a  hand  camera,  it  is 
possible  to  so  treat  ordinary  P.  O.  P.  as  to  obtain  exceedingly  harsh  con¬ 
trasts,  and  this  is  by  the  use  of  a  2J  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate,  and  painting  the  surface  of  the  paper  with  this.  Consider¬ 
able  care  has  to  be  exercised  in  using  it  or  the  paper  will  be  abnormally 
bard,  and  therefore  utterly  useless  for  all  but  the  very  weakest  ghosts  of 
negatives. 


It  may  possibly  not  be  out  of  place  to  point  out  how  very  rich  deep 
tones,  in  fact  with  deeply  printed  matt  papers,  almost  black  tones,  can 
he  obtained  by  using  the  sulpho-cyanide  bath  if  prepared  in  a  particular 
way.  Assuming  that  we  wish  to  use  the  whole  of  a  tube  of  gold,  dis¬ 
solve  one  ounce  of  potassium  sulphoeyanide  in  four  ounces  of  distilled 
water  and  heat  to  80°  C.,  then  dissolve  the  chloride  of  gold  in  four  ounces 
of  distilled  water  and  heat  to  80°  C.  and  add  gradually  with  constant 
stirring  to  the  sulphoeyanide  solution  and  allow  to  cool.  This,  when 
diluted  to  the  normal  strength,  will,  if  the  prints  are  left  in  it  till  they 
appear  grey,  when  examined  by  a  transmitted  light,  with  a  faint  red  tinge 
in  the  shadows,  be  very  nearly  black  on  fixing.  Biihler  adds  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  strontium  chloride  to  the  gold  solution,  but  so  far  as  I  can 
see  this  has  but  little,  if  any,  action  on  the  toning  powers  of  the  bath. 


Messrs.  Abney  and  Lyonel  Clark,  in  their  book  on  “  Platinotype,”  state 
on  p.  64,  that  the  sensitising  solutions  for  platinotype  paper  will  not  keep 
long  :  “  the  solution  will  only  keep  in  hot  weather  about  ten  minutes, 
or  in  cold  weather  perhaps  twice  as  long.”  It  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  how  this  falliey  has  arisen.  I  am  now  experimenting  with  a 
mixture  of  ferric  oxalate  and  chloro-platinite  solution  which  was  mixed 
fourteen  days  ago,  and  it  is  as  good  as  when  first  mixed.  In  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  any  organic  matter,  such  as  may  be  used  for  sizing,  it  will  not 
keep  more  than  about  two  hours,  but  the  pure  chemicals  properly  pre¬ 
pared  per  se  will  at  least  keep  fourteen  days,  in  the  dark  of  course, 
although  the  bottle  has  been  frequently  opened  and  used  from. 


Whether  anybody  now  wishes  to  make  ferric  oxalate  or  not,  except, 
possibly,  for  experimental  purposes,  I  do  not  know  ;  but,  after  trying 
almost  every  method  that  has  been  recommended,  I  have  found  Weissen- 
berger’s  a  long  way  the  most  satisfactory  with  a  slight  alteration,  the  tip 
for  which  was  learnt  from  Hiibl.  Powder  up  52  grammes  of  ammonia 
iron  alum,  and  place  in  a  beaker  about  three  inches  diameter,  ten  inches 
high.  Stick  a  little  bit  of  paper  on  the  outside  of  the  beaker  so  as  to  mark 
the  exact  height  of  85  cm.,  then  place  the  powdered  alum  dry  into  the 
beaker  and  add  to  it  with  constant  stirring  20  cm.  of  liquor  ammoniee 
and  10  cm.  of  water.  Stir  for  five  minutes,  and  then  fill  up  the  beaker 


To  those  who,  like  myself,  love  to  dabble  in  practical  chemistry,  the 
formation  of  barium  or  potassium  platino-cyanide  is  not  a  difficult  matter. 
In  the  first  place,  a  stream  of  well-washed  hydrogen  sulphide  should  be 
passed  through  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride,  heated  to  60°  C.,  the 
precipitated  platinum  sulphide  well  washed,  and  then  dissolved  in  just 
sufficient  warm  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  on  evaporating 
crystals  of  the  platino-cyanide  K„Pt  (CN)4  3  EPO  will  be  obtained — the 
mother  liquor  containing  equal  parts  of  potassium  sulphide  and  thio¬ 
cyanate.  If,  instead  of  the  potassium  cyanide,  barium  cyanide  be  used, 
the  barium  platino-cyanide  will  be  obtained.  It  is  essential  that  the 
potassium  cyanide  be  pure,  as  many  commercial  samples  contain  a  good 
deal  of  sodium  cyanide. 


Some  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  thio¬ 
cyanates,  or,  as  they  are  usually  called,  the  sulpho  cyanates  ;  and  in  one 
of  the  American  papers  great  fun  has  been  made  of  those  who  have  stated 
that  they  are  extremely  ‘  poisonous.’  Dr.  Aarland  has  experimented,  and 
found  that  he  could  take  one  gramme  of  ammonium  sulphoeyanide, 
usually  termed  in  Germany  ‘  rhodanammonium,’  without  any  ill  effects. 
The  question  still  remains,  however,  whether  one  might  not  have  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  formed  in  the  stomach  with  large  doses. 


Some  attention  has  been  directed  lately  by  Liesegang  in  Germany, 
Haddon  and  Grundy,  and  Watkins,  in  England,  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
pyro-developed  image,  and  they  have  satisfactorily  proved  that  a  colouring 
matter — the  result  of  the  oxidation  of  the  reducing  agent — forms  an 
integral  part  of  the  image.  To  those  who,  having  yellow-stained 
negatives,  wish  to  get  rid  of  this  colour  as  far  as  possible,  the  by  no 
means  new  idea  of  converting  into  a  black  compound  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  use  of  an  iron  salt  will  be  found 
satisfactory,  as  was  suggested  some  years  back  by  B.  J.  Edwards,  who 
recommended  ferrous  sulphate  for  this  purpose.  Possibly  more  satisfactory 
than  this  is  the  use  of  a  solution  of  potassium  ferric  oxalate,  slightly 
acidified  with  oxalic  acid.  The  iron  salt  combines  with  the  yellow 
oxidation  product  to  practically  form  a  black  colouring  matter  very  much 
akin  to  the  old  gall  and  iron  writing  ink.  And.  Ligau. 

- - - — — 

IMPORTANT  PATENT  CASE :  SHEW  VERSUS  SOCIETE  DES 
LUNETIERS.  JUDGMENT. 

A  patent  action  brought  by  Perry  (J.  F.  Shew  &  Co.)  against  the  Societe 
des  LuDetiers  for  infringement  of  their  patent  “  Eclipse  ”  hand  cameras 
and  lenses,  well  known  in  photographic  circles  since  their  introduction  in 
1885,  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Romer  in  July  last,  when  judgment 
was  reserved.  Justice  Romer,  in  delivering  judgment  on  Monday, 
August  10,  said  : — 

This  patent  has  many  difficulties  in  its  way,  but  in  my  opinion  it  just 
manages  to  overcome  them. 

It  is  suggested  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  that  the  patent  is  really  one 
of  large  scope,  that  it  is  not  for  an  improvement  on  previously  existing 
portable  cameras  for  instantaneous  work — not  for  a  novel  combination— 
but  is  for  a  portable  camera  for  instantaneous  work  as  an  instrument 
previously  unknown;  I  do  not  think  that  suggestion  can  be  upheld.  The 
claim  in  the  complete  specification  as  amended  is  carefully  limited,  and 
I  ought  not  to  depart  from  it  merely  because  of  the  somewhat  loose 
description  of  the  invention  at  the  heading,  or  of  the  object  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  at  page  2,  lines  6  and  7,  of  the  specification.  Moreover,  I  do  not 
think  it  was  intended  by  the  patentee  to  make  so  large  a  claim  as  is 
suggested,  for  the  provisional  specification  (lines  1,  2,  5)  limits  the  form 
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of  the  invented  portable  camera  for  instantaneous  purposes  to  one  which 
has  no  loose  parts.  In  considering  the  other  objections,  I  must  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  camera  and  lens.  I  will  deal  first  with  the  camera. 
Its  utility  is  not  disputed.  Its  chief  advantages  over  other  previously 
known  cameras  of  the  kind  are  derived  from  the  use  of  hinge-bound 
sides,  which,  when  folded  out,  form  a  fixed  holding  for  the  camera  front, 
and  are  so  placed  as  to  let  the  front  get  into  position  very  speedily,  and 
simply  by  a  spring-like  action. 

Now,  it  is  said  that  this  spring-like  action  is  not  described  in  the  body 
of  the  specification.  But  the  specification  refers  to  fig.  3,  as  showing  the 
framework,  and  the  witnesses  are  practically  agreed  that  the  spring-like 
action  must  come  from  what  is  clearly  shown  by  that  figure.  So  that,  if 
you  make  the  camera  according  to  the  invention  as  described,  you  must 
get  the  advantage  in  question,  and  I  do  not  think  that  a  patentee,  who 
sufficiently  shows  what  his  patent  instrument  is  and  how  it  is  to  be  made, 
is  bound,  as  a  matter  of  law,  to  specially  point  out  all  its  advantages,  or 
from  what  special  parts  of  his  instrument  they  are  derived.  But  the 
defendant  makes  a  further  point.  He  says,  admitting  the  claim  is  for 
he  camera  as  a  whole — that  is  to  say,  for  a  combination — yet,  as  a  matter 
o  flaw,  when  the  claim  is  for  a  combination,  the  patentee  must  point  out 
in  his  specification  exactly  what  the  novelty  of  the  combination  is,  and 
claim  only  for  that,  and,  m  support  of  this,  he  refers  to  the  case  of 
Foxivell  v.  Bostock.  But  that  case,  and  the  authorities  on  which  it  is 
founded  have  been  since  explained  by  the  Courts,  and  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  they  really  only  amount  to  this,  that,  when  a  claim  is  made  to 
a  general  combination  is  not  new,  but  there  is  only  an  improvement  in 
some  part,  then  the  patentee  must  point  out  and  claim  for  the  improve¬ 
ment,  and  not  for  the  whole  combination.  If  the  claim  is  for  a  combina¬ 
tion  and  the  combination  is  a  novelty  (and  I  think  that  is  the  case  in  the 
patent  before  me),  then  the  patentee  need  not  point  out  how  far  he  claims 
novelty  for  particular  portions  which  go  to  make  up  the  combination,  see 
Harrison  v.  Anderston  Foundry  Company,  1  Appeal  Cases,  page  574,  and 
Proctor  v.  Bennis,  36  Chancery  Division,  page  740. 

The  next  objection  taken  is  this :  Advantage  is  taken  of  a  phrase  used 
by  the  witness  James,  and  it  is  said  that  the  amendment  of  the  specifi¬ 
cation  (page  2,  line  18),  by  adding  the  words  “and  the  action  of  the  sides,” 
has  enlarged  the  claim  originally  made.  But  I  think  James,  in  his  evi¬ 
dence,  was  really  discussing  the  alleged  anticipation  called  the  Poleograph, 
and  its  cross-extensions,  and  that  really  the  amendment  has  not  enlarged 
or  substantially  altered  the  real  claim,  and  I  cannot  see  that  this  objection 
is  raised  by  the  particulars.  The  objection  therefore  fails,  and  I  need  not 
consider  whether  such  an  objection,  if  established,  would  now  be  fatal, 
having  regard  to  what  was  said  in  the  cas8  of  Moser  v.  Marsden  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  A  minor  objection  was  raised,  that  the  framework  of  the 
camera  is  not  in  any  way  held  by  the  tension  of  the  bellows  body  when 
extended  (Specification,  page  2,  line  18).  But,  though  the  holding  may 
not  be  very  substantiai,  I  think  there- is  some  holding,  especially  if  the 
top  did  not  fit  very  closely. 

It  is  further  said  that  the  patent  has  been  anticipated,  but  the  alleged 
anticipations,  in  my  opinion,  substantially  differ  from  the  patentee’s  in¬ 
vention,  and  have  not  its  special  advantages  pointed  out  above.  The 
Scenograph  and  Poleograph,  for  example,  and  the  camera  shown  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Association  Beige  de  Photographic ,  have  not  the  hinge- 
bound  sides  or  the  spring  catch,  which  give  those  special  advantages. 

The  stereograph  in  evidence  would  have  been  nearer,  but  that  has  not 
been  proved  to  my  satisfaction.  The  camera  produced  comes  from  abroad 
for  the  purposes  of  this  action,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  that  camera 
itself  having  been  used  here  before  the  date  of  the  patent. 

The  witness  Lechertier,  who  spoke  to  it,  could  only  say  that  he  had  in 
his  shop  that  kind  of  camera.  He  was  an  artist’s  colourman,  and  only 
sold,  as  agent  for  another  house,  this  kind  of  camera  as  a  small  part  of 
his  general  business,  and  I  do  not  think  his  experience  in  cameras,  or 
attention  to  his  camera  branch  of  business,  was  such  as  to  enable  me  to 
depend  on  his  evidence  as  to  the  details  of  the  camera  he  sold  ;  and  in  any 
case,  if  the  cameras  he  sold  were  like  the  exhibit  in  kind,  the  defendants 
have  certainly  not  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  they  had  a  spring  catch 
or  had  hinge-bound  sides  when  placed  in  position  so  as  to  be  effectual,  or 
hinge-bound  in  a  true  sense,  according  to  the  plaintiff’s  invention. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  consider  the  question,  Whether  there  was 
sufficient  improvement  or  novelty  in  the  invention  to  support  the  plaintiff’s 
patent,  having  regard  to  the  then  existing  knowledge  ?  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  there  was,  although  the  invention  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  im¬ 
portant  one.  I  think  there  was  an  advance  and  improvement  on  prior 
portable  instantaneous  cameras,  which  was  by  no  means  obvious,  and 
required  invention  sufficient  to  support  the  patent.  I  have  not  dealt  with 
all  the  substantial  objections  taken  before  me  with  regard  to  the  camera. 

I  must  now  consider  the  claims  with  regard  to  the  lens,  that  is  to  say 
for  the  instantaneous  shutter  operating  as  described  in  the  specification. 
The  only  special  objections  relied  on  before  me  were  that  the  invention 
had  been  anticipated,  and  was  not  good  subject-matter  of  a  patent.  In 
my  opinion  these  objections  fail.  I  think  the  peculiar  arrangement  of 
the  spring,  and  the  way  in  which  the  shutter  was  operated  on  by  it  was 
ingenious  and  novel,  and  was  an  advance  and  improvement  on  the  pre¬ 
viously  existing  knowledge  sufficient  to  support  the  patent. 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  anticipations,  I  need  only  refer  to  (a)  the 
Lens  Exhibit  W.  J.  LI  (sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Lancaster  or  D 
lens),  and  [h)  the  shutter  called  Andrea’s.  As  to  (a),  I  think  there  are 


substantial  differences  between  it  and  the  plaintiff's.  In  (a)  there  is  only 
an  indiarubber  acting  for  a  spring,  and  this,  being  elastic,  is  not  ho  sure 
or  compact  as  the  plaintiff’s  spring,  and  the  difference  of  adjustment  is 
not  unimportant;  and,  moreover,  the  elastic  is  not  coiled  round  the  body 
of  the  lens  as  the  plaintiff’s  spring  is.  As  to  (h),  what  is  shown  by  the 
description  and  figure  in  the  article  in  The  British  Journal  ok  Photo 
graphy  differs  in  so  many  ways  from  the  plaintiff's  that  I  need  not  deal 
with  it  in  detail.  But  there  is  in  the  article  a  suggestion  to  change  the 
string  and  spring  shown  in  the  figure  for  a  true  watch  spring  on  the  axis. 
The  author,  however,  has  not  shown  clearly  what  he  means  by  the 
suggestion  or  how  to  carry  it  out,  and  Mr.  Lancaster,  who  gave  evidence 
for  the  defendants,  and  was  himself  an  expert  on  the  subject,  when 
asked  to  show  how  to  work  the  suggestion  out,  was  obliged  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  he  could  not  do  so.  Moreover,  the  plaintiff’s  spring  is  not  a 
mere  watch  spring,  and  is  coiled  round  the  body  of  the  lens  and  not 
round  the  axis  of  the  revolving  diaphragm  as  suggested  by  the  article  in 
question,  and  I  do  not  think  a  person  reading  the  article  would  naturally 
be  led  to  the  plaintiff's  invention.  The  plaintiff’s  invention  ha3  ad¬ 
vantages  as  to  the  ease  and  accuracy  with  which  the  exposure  to  the 
light  is  provided  for,  not  possessed  by  the  alleged  prior  inventions. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  that,  with  regard  to  the  lens,  the  defendants 
raised  a  similar  objection  to  that  raised  by  them  with  regard  to  the 
camera,  namely,  that  the  patentee  was  bound  to  point  out  in  his  speci 
fication  exactly  what  was  new  and  what  was  old.  But  I  need  not  repeat 
what  I  have  above  said  as  to  the  camera,  and,  indeed,  with  regard  to  the 
lens,  the  patentee  does  sufficiently  point  out  by  his  claim  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  adjustable  spring  was  regarded  as  new.  I  have  now 
dealt  with  all  the  substantial  objections  to  the  patent  taken  before  me, 
and,  as  they  fail,  and  infringement  is  not  really  disputed,  it  follows  that 
the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  the  usual  relief. 

Mr.  Eve:  We  ask,  my  Lord,  for  a  certificate,  if  your  Lordship  pleases, 
as  to  the  validity. 

Mr.  Justice  Romer  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Eve  :  And  of  proof  of  the  breaches. 

Mr.  Justice  Romer  :  Yes. 

Mr.  Eve :  And  then  we  ask  also  for  delivery  up  of  the  infringing 
cameras  and  the  shutters,  and  for  the  usual  inquiry  as  to  damages. 

Mr.  Justice  Romer  :  Yes,  you  are  entitled  to  that. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHART  OF  THE  HEAVENS. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  contemporary,  Nature,  for  the  following :  — 

At  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Carte  du 
Ciel,  which  took  place  at  the  Paris  Observatory  in  May,  under  the  presi 
dency  of  M.  Tisserand,  the  following  members  were  present :  MM. 
Anguiano,  Bailland,  Bakhuyzen,  Christie,  Donner,  Duner,  Gill,  Henry 
(Paul),  Henry  (Prosper),  Loewy,  Rayet,  Ricco,  Trepied,  Turner, 
Viniegra.  There  were  also  present,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Committee,  MM.  Abney,  Backlund,  Bouguet  de  la  Grye,  Cal- 
landreau.  Common,  Cornu,  Downing,  Fabre,  Faye,  Gautier  (P.),  Jacoby, 
Knobel,  Lais,  Laussedat,  Newcomb,  Perrotin,  Scheiner,  Stephan,  Wolf. 

Of  the  eighteen  observatories  associated  for  the  production  of  the 
Carte  du  Ciel,  thirteen  were  represented.  The  directors  of  the  five  other 
observatories,  MM.  Russell  (Sydney),  Baracchi  (Melbourne),  Obrecht 
Santiago),  Cruls  (Rio  Janeiro),  Beuf  (La  Plata),  were  prevented  from 
attending  by  great  distance  or  by  professional  duties. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  M.  Tisserand  ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  MM.  Bakhuyzen  and  Gill ;  Secretaries,  MM.  Donner  and 
Trepied. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : — 

I. — Photographic  Catalogue. 

1.  The  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  probable  error  of  the  value  of 
the  rectilinear  co-ordinates  measured  on  the  plates  should  be  reduced  to 
the  smallest  possible  limits,  and  that  the  measurements  must  be  directed 
in  such  a  way  that  this  probable  error  shall  never  exceed  0"‘20. 

2.  (a)  The  Committee  think  it  necessary  to  publish  the  rectilinear 
co-ordinates  of  the  photographed  stars  as  soon  as  possible. 

(h)  It  is  desirable  that  this  publication  should  include  the  necessary 
infornration  for  the  conversion  of  the  results  into  equatorial  co-ordinates. 

(c)  The  Committee  desires  that  a  provisional  catalogue  of  right  ascen¬ 
sions  and  declinations  should  be  published  by  those  observatories  which 
have  sufficient  funds  at  their  disposal. 

3.  Each  observatory  will  be  at  liberty  to  choose  the  positions  of  the 
comparison  stars  in  the  catalogues  which  seem  to  them  most  suitable. 
For  the  calculation  of  the  constants  of  a  plate,  a  minimum  of  ten  com¬ 
parison  stars  should  be  adopted  if  possible.  The  adopted  positions  of 
these  comparison  stars  will  be  published. 

4.  The  question  of  determining  whether,  for  the  reduction  of  the 
stars  to  1900,  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  con¬ 
stants  for  the  observatories,  will  be  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  discussion. 

5.  The  Committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  size  of 
publication  for  all  the  observatories ;  the  size  should  be  that  of  the 
volumes  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Paris  Observatory. 

6.  The  observatories  will  be  at  liberty  to  determine  the  photographic 
magnitudes  either  by  measurements  or  by  estimation.  The  only  con- 
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■dition  which  the  Committee  think  it  necessary  to  impose  is,  that  the 
system  of  photographic  magnitudes  on  which  the  measures  or  estimations 
depend,  should  allow  of  a  precise  definition,  so  that  the  different  scales 
used  in  the  different  observatories  can  be  reduced  to  a  common  system. 

II.— The  Photogeaphic  Chaet. 


7.  Every  observatory  will  be  provided  with  a  scale  of  density,  which 
will  be  printed  on  the  plates  at  the  same  time  as  the  reseau,  and  which 
will  permit  the  determination  of  the  sensibility  of  each  plate  for  luminous 
sources  of  different  intensities. 

Captain  Abney  is  charged  by  the  Committee  with  the  construction  of 
the  scales. 

8.  For  the  construction  of  the  chart,  the  second  series  of  negatives 
(that  is  to  say,  those  of  which  the  centres  have  odd  numbers  for  their 
declinations)  will  be  made  in  three  exposures,  each  lasting  thirty  minutes. 
This  time  of  exposure  may,  of  course,  be  reduced  if  an  increase  of  the 
sensibility  of  the  photographic  plates  be  secured. 

9.  The  Committee  allows  photogravure  on  copper  a3  a  means  of  repro¬ 
ducing  the  chart.  The  negatives  to  be  exposed  three  times,  and  enlarged 
-to  twice  the  original  size. 

10.  The  observatories  will  make  two  positives  on  glass  by  contact,  one 
of  which  will  be  placed  in  the  Pavilion  de  Breteuil,  the  headquarters  of 
-the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

11.  The  Committee  defers  till  the  next  meeting  the  examination  of  the 
measures  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  with  the  object  of  assisting 
those  observatories  which  may  anticipate  a  difficulty  in  completing  their 
programme. 

The  meetings  of  the  Committee  were  marked  with  the  greatest  cordi¬ 
ality,  and  with  the  desire  to  carry  to  the  end  the  great  work  undertaken 
in  common ;  the  decisions,  prepared  by  special  sub-Committees,  were 
passed  unanimously  by  the  members  present. 

The  conference  was  followed  by  a  soiree  on  Saturday,  May  16,  and  by 
a  dinner  given  the  next  day  (Sunday,  May  17),  in  the  large  gallery  of  the 
Observatory,  at  which  the  following  were  present MM.  Bamoaud, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction ;  Bertrand  and  Berthelot,  Permanent 
Secretaries  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  Cornu  and  Chatin,  President  and 
Yice-President  of  the  Academy ;  the  members  of  the  Committee,  and 
numerous  visitors  belonging  to  the  Academy,  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes, 
the  Council  of  the  Observatory,  and  the  personnel  of  the  establishment. 
Professor  Backlund,  Dr.  Downing  and  Professor  Newcomb,  members  of 
Conference  on  fundamental  stars,  were  also  present. 


POSTERS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
[The  Studio.] 


If  you  set  out  to  advertise  certain  things  for  sale,  it  is  no  use  to  do  so  in 
a  modest,  retiring  way.  Audacity  and  arrogance  befit  a  placard,  and  if 
the  man  in  the  street  jeers  at  blue-haired  maidens,  or  emerald  green  skies, 
do  not  assume  too  hastily  that  the  artist  who  employs  them  has 
'blundered.  There  are  many  ways  of  attracting  notice,  and  eccentricity 
is  by  no  means  a  reprehensible  quality  in  advertising.  The  difficulty  is 
to  be  eccentric  and  yet  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  good  taste.  But  a 
tfew  years  ago  the  damozel  beloved  of  the  Burne-Jones  school  would  have 
•stood  no  chance  of  finding  favour  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  advertise. 
Now  she  is  the  popular  heroine  of  the  moment.  That  she  will  stay  so 
tor  long  is  neither  likely  nor  entirely  to  be  desired  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the 
fidea  which  governs  conventional  decoration  is  thereby  advanced  a  step, 
one  does  not  grudge  her  her  hour  of  popular  applause  ;  for  to-day,  when 
the  photographer  bids  fair  to  infect  the  masses  with  his  erroneous  belief 
d,hat  direct  imitation  is  the  end  of  art,  it  is  good  that  in  ways  which 
appeal  to  the  million  a  totally  opposite  doctrine  should  be  preached.  To 
•**  press  a  button,”  nay.  even  to  “  do  the  rest  ”  oneself,  is  rrot  necessarily 
to  become  the  peer  of  Rembrandt  or  Titian,  nor  even  of  a  poster  designer. 
The  bold  camera-wielder  claims  to  be  the  perfect  draughtsman,  he  laughs 
-•to  scorn  the  simplified  drawing  of  the  decorative  school,  the  while  he 
despises  the  stippled  finish  of  the  old  miniaturist.  As  well  might  a 
maker  of  mirrors  proclaim  himself  a  greater  painter  than  Reynolds  ;  un¬ 
doubtedly  he  reflects  more  of  the  person  that  gazes  into  his  looking 
glasses  than  any  artist  ever  set  down  ;  neither  the  fleeting  reflection,  nor 
the  image  chemically  retained,  have  aught  to  do  with  drawing,  and  the 
fideal  they  exalt  is  not  one  essentially  connected  with  art. 

Gleeson  White. 


THE  ENAMEL  PROCESS  ON  COPPER  AND  ZINC. 

]/  ■  [Eder’s  Jalirbuch.] 

Dtjeing  my  last  year’s  visit  to  Germany,  France,  and  England,  for  put' 
poses  of  study,  I  observed  that  in  many  places  efforts  were  being  made  to 
take  advantage  of  the  well-known  American  copper  enamel  process  for 
the  production  of  zinc  process  plates.  It  delighted  me  to  co-operate  in 
these  efforts,  and  upon  my  return  to  Vienna  I  took  the  matter  in  hand. 

It  was  at  once  evident  to  me  that,  in  applying  the  process  to  zinc,  an 
•  essential  modification  was  necessary,  principally  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  zinc  will  not  stand  so  high  a  degree  of  heat  as  copper.  How  far 
-this  circumstance  would  influence  the  principal  foundation  of  the  process 


was  still  unknown  to  me.  But  to  every  operator  it  must  be  clear  that  a 
workable,  reliable  process  for  zinc,  similar  to  the  enamel  process,  must 
possess  high  practical  value.  Not  only  is  zinc  five  times  cheaper  than 
copper,  but  such  a  process  would  be  a  considerable  improvement  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  asphalt  or  transfer  methods  in  regard  to  quality  and 
quickness  of  production. 

All  my  experiments  were  carried  out,  both  on  copper  and  on  zinc,  and 
comprised  reproductions  of  oil  paintings,  water  colours,  Indian  ink,*  and 
charcoal  drawings,  also  phototypes  of  various  line  drawings.  Concerning 
the  photographic  process  adopted,  the  following  may  be  noted : — 

The  exposures  were  made  exclusively  by  electric  light  (6000  candle 
power),  and  on  wet  collodion.  For  the  colour  subjects  Dr.  Albert  s 
isochromatic  collodion  was  used  in  conjunction  with  a  yellow  screen. 
The  other  exposures  were  made  with  a  twenty  per  cent,  bromo-iodised  collo¬ 
dion.  The  sensitising  bath  was  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  1  in  12, 
and  the  developer  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  iron  and  copper.  The  first 
inten sifier  consisted  of  5000  parts  water,  180  parts  sulphate  of  iron, 
90  parts  citric  acid,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  1  in  12  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  Fixing:  Cyanide  of  potassium  solution  1  in  20.  The  negatives 
were  blackened  with  chloride  of  gold,  1  part  in  2000  parts  of  water,  and 
10  parts  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  lens  was  a  Zeiss  Anastigmat, 
type  /-9,  focus  690  mm.,  the  largest  circular  stop  No.  128  =  68  mm., 
the  smallest  No.  2  =  8  mm.  diameter. 

For  the  process  negatives,  an  etched,  cemented,  cross  screen,  by  Levy, 
with  fifty-three  lines  to  the  centimetre,  was  used.  The  distance  of  screen 
from  plate  was,  as  a  rule,  4  mm.,  but,  with  flat  subjects,  7  to  8  mm. 
distance  was  given.  The  exposures  were  made  with  two  stops,  namely, 
with  No.  2  or  4,  for  about  one-third  the  time,  and  with  No.  32  or  64  for 
the  remainder. 

The  total  exposure  was  from  six  to  ten  minutes,  according  to  subject. 
The  negatives  were  reversed  in  the  following  manner:  The  negative  was 
coated  with  plain  collodion,  dried,  the  edges  lifted  with  a  needle  and  then 
immersed  in  a  dish  of  clean  water.  In  about  ten  minutes  the  film  floated 
off,  was  taken  up  on  a  stiff  sheet  of  paper,  and  transferred  to  a  glass 
plate  coated  with  gelatine.  The  negatives  were  of  good  density,  and 
with  clear  glass.  No  retouching  was  done. 

After  I  had  made  several  experiments  with  various  sorts  of  commercial 
fish  glue,  which,  on  account  of  their  valuable  properties  in  respect  of 
consistency  and  chemical  impurities,  led  frequently  to  unsatisfactory 
results  and  rendered  the  process  uncertain,  I  at  last  fixed  upon  the 
receipt  of  Professor  Valenta,  of  the  Vienna  Technical  Institute,  which  is 
a  preparation  of  Cologne  glue.  According  to  the  same,  100  grammes  of 
good  Cologne  glue  are  soaked  for  twelve  hours  in  600  c.  c.  of  water,  and 
then  melted  in  a  water  bath ;  3  grammes  of  dry  egg  albumen  are  then 
dissolved  in  a  little  water,  added  to  the  glue  solution,  and  the  temperature 
raised  to  100°  C.  for  fifteen  minutes  on  a  water  bath.  Filter  and  allow  to 
cool ;  60  c.  c.  of  this  solution  are  then  mixed  with  3-5  grammes  of  dry  egg 
albumen  dissolved  in  30  c.  c.  of  water,  and  to  this  is  added  in  the  dark 
30  c.  c.  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  ammonium.  Again 
filter  the  solution.  According  to  my  experince,  this  solution  may  be 
kept  three  or  four  days  in  a  dark,  cool  room. 

Before  coating,  the  zinc  and  copper  plates  were  cleaned  with  alcohol 
and  moderately  warmed.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  the  sensitised  solution 
was  then  poured  upon  the  plate  in  the  same  way  as  coating  glass  with 
collodion.  The  plate  was  then  transferred  to  the  whirler,  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  held  a  warmed  lithograph  stone.  It  was  then  whirled  until  dry, 
which  usually  takes  from  four  to  five  minutes. 

As  dust  is  a  very  troublesome  companion  in  this  manipulation,  I  cover 
the  plate  with  a  hood  of  cardboard.  At  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
plate  I  place  a  small  piece  of  blotting-paper,  which  absorbs  the  solution 
thrown  off  by  the  whirler.  Printing  was  done  by  daylight  only,  and  took 
forty-five  to  sixty  seconds  in  the  sun,  and  five  to  eight  minutes  in  the 
shade,  according  to  the  light,  on  very  dull  days  up  to  fifteen  minutes  was 
necessary. 

The  development  was  first  done  in  clean  water,  and  took  thirty  to  forty 
seconds.  To  ascertain  clearly  the  degree  of  development.  I  then  bathed 
the  plate  in  a  solution  of  new  Victoria  green,  prepared  by  the  Badische 
Anilin  and  Soda  Fabric.  If  the  development  be  correct,  the  plate  is 
washed  under  a  spray,  again  stained  with  the  dye,  and  allowed  to  dry 
spontaneously.  All  the  detail  can  now  be  seen  upon  the  plate  in  an 
intense  green  colour,  and  every  plate  that  has  failed  can  be  at  once 
cleaned  off  without  burning  in. 

For  burning  in  I  use  a  long  gas-heater  with  an  iron  plate,  1  centimetre 
thick,  on  the  top.  With  full  pressure  of  gas  a  heat  is  evolved  exceeding 
the  melting  point  of  bismuth  (264°  C.),  and  below  the  melting  point  of 
thallium  (290°  C.).  I  conclude  that  the  heat  must  be  about  270  to 
280°  C.  By  lowering  the  gas  I  can  reduce  the  heat  below  the  melting 
point  of  tin  (280°  C.).  The  developed  plate  is  placed  upon  the  plate  of 
iron,  and  the  following  changes  are  observable  :  Rather  below  150°  C.  the 
colouring  matter  disappears,  and  the  film  begins  to  appear  yellowish,  it 
then  passes  to  light  brown,  and  with  full  power  of  gas,  in  about  three 
minutes,  turns  to  a  chocolate  brown.  The  image  on  these  burnt-in 
copper  plates  I  have  found  a  complete  protection  against  any  solution  of 
chloride  of  iron,  until  the  process  plate  is  full  etched,  and,  of  course, 
without  any  further  preparation.  But  this  did  not  concern  me  much,  as 
tbis  process  is  well  known.  My  object  was  to  employ  a  bichromated  glue 
process  that  would  be  more  trustworthy  and  simple  than  any  other. 
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But,  of  course,  it  was,  above  all,  necessary  to  keep  in  view  that  the  I 
structure  of  the  zinc  in  producing  the  enamel  should  not  be  injured, 
which  would  infallibly  be  the  case  if  the  temperature  were  raised  as  high 
as  with  a  copper  plate,  to  reach  the  dark  brown  stage  in  the  film  of  glue. 

I  thought  that  I  might  attain  this,  perhaps,  for  practical  purposes, 
without  producing  an  enamel. 

After  many  failures,  I  arrived  at  the  following  result: — The  bichro- 
mated  glue  picture  on  zinc  was  developed  and  stained,  as  already 
described,  and  then  laid  upon  the  iron  plate  of  the  gas-heater.  Some¬ 
what  below  150°  C.  the  colouring  matter  disappears ;  at  the  melting  point 
of  Sandarak  (about  150°  C.)  the  film  turns  somewhat  yellow,  and  at  this 
(point  the  zinc  plate  is  removed.  (In  future  I  shall  so  arrange  the  gas- 
heater  for  hardening  the  film  on  zinc  plates  so  that  the  iron  plate  can¬ 
not  exceed  a  temperature  of  150°  C.).  The  film  has  now  attained  a  con¬ 
dition  in  which  it  can  withstand  a  first  etching  with  400  grammes  of 
alcohol  (forty  per  cent.)  and  5  grammes  of  chemically  pure  nitric  acid. 
.According  to  subject,  the  strength  of  image,  and  degree  of  develop- 
iment,  the  etching  should  last  from  three  to  five  minutes.  As  soon  as  all 
■  details  in  the  shadows  are  plainly  visible,  clear  and  open,  and  the  etching 
is  sufficiently  deep  to  permit  of  the  plate  being  rolled  up,  the  first  etching 
is  stopped.  The  plate  is  then  washed  with  water,  gummed,  and  dried, 
lit  is  then  treated  with  a  soft,  wet  sponge,  rolled  up  with  fatty  ink,  dusted 
with  finely  powdered  dragon’s  blood,  and  the  latter  is  then  fixed  by  heat. 
The  second  etching  is  with  a  two  to  three  per  cent,  water  etching  solu¬ 
tion,  and  lasts  about  five  minutes.  The  plate  is  again  washed,  and  once 
more  placed  in  the  above-mentioned  alcohol  etching  solution  for  two  to 
>three  minutes.  With  correct  exposure  and  development,  the  entire 
etching  of  a  process  plate  of  quarto  size  does  not  take  more  than  thirty  to 
forty  minutes.  The  plates  are  sharp  and  clean,  and  faultless  prints  can 
be  made  from  them  in  the  Schnell  press.  In  the  reproduction  of  line 
drawings  the  first  etching  is  done  in  the  same  way,  and  the  final  etching 
after  the  usual  manner  for  line  work. 

I  may  remark,  in  addition,  that,  if  much  over-exposed  or  too  little 
developed,  the  plate  may  be  etched  with  the  alcohol  bath,  strengthened 
by  addition  of  1  to  2  grammes  of  acid.  If,  in  much  over-exposed  plates, 
the  details  in  the  shadows  still  fail  to  appear,  the  plate  may  be  laid  in  a 
one  to  one-and-a-half  per  cent,  water  etching  bath  for  a  minute  or  two, 
in  which  all  detail  will  come  up.  With  much  over-exposed  copper 
plates  I  have  obtained  good  results  in  the  following  manner : — The 
enamelling  is  stopped  when  the  film  turns  brown,  and  the  plate  im¬ 
mersed  one  to  one  and  a  half  minutes  in  a  chloride  of  iron  solution, 
40°  B.  It  is  then  washed,  and  the  burning-in  is  carried  to  the  dark-brown 
stage,  when  it  is  at  once  finished  in  a  chloride  of  iron  solution, 
40  to  45°  B.  I  have  also  fully  burnt-in  at  once,  and  then  etched, 
first  with  a  35°  bath,  and  finished  with  a  42  to  45°  solution.  The 
results  were  quite  satisfactory.  Much  over-exposed  plates  can  also  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  warm  water  at  18°  to  20°  C.  I  have  also  observed  that  the 
above-mentioned  bichromate  of  glue  formula  answered  admirably  for 
copper  plates,  but,  if  the  same  consistency  upon  zinc  plates,  it  gave 
trouble  in  development.  This  was  obviated  by  adding  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  water.  I  think  this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  copper 
plates  have  a  much  more  homogeneous  surface,  whilst  the  somewhat 
porous  nature  of  the  zinc  retains  too  much  of  the  glue,  and  the  film 
becomes  too  thick. 

With  reference  to  the  production  of  enamel  on  copper  plates,  I  have 
found  that,  in  using  Cologne  glue,  as  well  as  other  sorts  of  commercial 
fish  glue,  the  plate  should  not  be  heated  above  280°  C.  for  production  of 
the  enamel.  At  the  melting  point  of  bismuth  the  uncovered  portions  of 
the  copper  plate  become  as  white  as  silver,  and  the  film  brown  ;  the  film 
then  gradually  turns  dark  brown,  and  the  copper  assumes  a  reddish 
hue.  By  further  heating  to  the  melting  point  of  lead,  the  plate  begins  to 
oxidise.  The  film  of  enamel  begins  to  peel,  and  at  last  flies  off. 

If,  in  my  experiments,  I  have  contributed  a  small  addition  to  the 
elucidation  of  this  subject,  and  have  given  a  useful  hint  in  working  out 
this  bichromate!  glue  process  on  zinc,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  I  must,  how¬ 
ever,  expressly  state  that,  like  others,  I  have  failed  in  producing  an 
enamel  process  on  zinc,  as  it  is  understood  with  copper ;  but  I  believe 
that  the  bichromated  glue  process  on  zinc  is  of  practical  value,  worked 
in  this  simple  and  reliable  way.  G.  Fritz. 
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DEATH  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  ENGLAND. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  William  England, 
which  occurred  a  few  days  ago,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  The  deceased 
gentleman  had  a  long  association  with  photography,  wliich  he  took  up  in 
the  Daguerreotype  days.  In  later  times  he  acquired  a  well-deserved 
reputation  for  his  landscape  work,  and  was  renowned  for  his  Alpine 
views,  which  for  a  long  time  remained  unapproached.  Some  of  his  in¬ 
stantaneous  street  scenes,  taken,  we  believe,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1858, 
are  not  excelled  even  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  England  may  be  described 
as  one  of  the  old  school  of  photographers,  the  ranks  of  which  are  rapidly 
thinning,  and  he  was  universally  esteemed.  In  former  times,  as  our 
back  volumes  testify,  he  made  many  contributions  to  technical  photo¬ 
graphic  knowledge.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  Council  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  warm  supporter,  and  at 
whose  exhibitions  he  was  a  frequent  exhibitor. 


Hctn0  anft  JLotrg. 

The  Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. ,  at  eight  o’cloi k 
on  Wednesday  evening,  August  26.  The  subject  for  discussion  will  be,  '/'  - 
Best  Basis  for  Judging  at  Photographic  Exhibition Visitors  are  welcome. 

Leytonstone  Camera  Club. — The  Hon.  Secretary  writes:  “I  regret  to 
inform  you  that  the  studio  of  the  Ley  tone  ton  e  Camera  Club  was  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  night  of  August  11),  including  the  whole  of  the  Club  property. 
Fortunately  the  latter  was  fully  insured.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to 
intimate  that,  whilst  arrangements  are  being  made  for  new  premises,  all  com¬ 
munications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Hou.  Secretary,  110,  Windsor-road, 
Forest  Gate,  E. 

Soldering  glass  by  means  of  a  metal  solder  has  become  a  possibility 
through  a  recent  discovery  of  an  alloy,  composed  of  ninety-five  parts  of  tin 
and  five  of  zinc,  which  melts  at  a  low  temperature  and  will  firmly  adhere  to 
glass.  Another  alloy  of  tin  and  aluminium,  containing  ten  parts  of  the  latter, 
melts  at  390°,  and  can  be  used  also  for  soldering  glass.  Either  of  these  alloys 
can  be  cast  upon  glass  without  danger  of  breaking  the  glass  if  it  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  heated  slowly.  Castings  of  these  alloys  made  on  glass  become  firmly 
adherent,  as  much  so  as  though  they  were  made  on  metal. 

When  the  Princess  of  Wales  intends  to  visit  the  photographers,  says  a  con¬ 
temporary,  she  usually  arranges  that  her  sitting  shall  take  place  in  the 
morning.  A  special  studio  is  set  apart  for  the  Princess  and  other  members  of 
the  Royal  Family.  It  is  approached  by  a  private  door,  which  leads  to  an 
ante-room  provided  with  easy-chairs  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  illustrated 
papers.  A  small  chamber  is  fitted  up  as  a  dressing-room,  and  here  is  to  be 
found  a  maid  from  Marlborough  House,  who,  has  preceded  her  Royal  mistress 
with  a  dressing-case  containing  all  toilet  requisites.  Tne  Princess,  having 
decided  on  the  position  in  which  she  wishes  to  be  taken,  arranges  herself.  It 
is  etiquette  on  these  occasions  for  the  photographer  to  address  any  remaik 
he  may  have  to  make  to  the  lady-in-waiting  in  attendance,  who  in  turn 
addresses  the  Princess,  who  replies  through  her. 

Photometry  ok  Coloured  Lights. — An  ingenious  and  simple  method  of 
comparing  the  luminosities  of  differently  coloured  lights  is  described  by  Frank 
P.  Whitman  in  the  Physical  Review  of  recent  is  me.  The  principle  on  which 
Whitman’s  photometer  is  founded  is  due  to  Professor  Rood.  Rood  prepared 
about  fifty  grey  discs,  differing  successively  in  depth  of  tint  from  black  to 
white.  If  a  dark  shade  was  combined  with  a  light  shade  in  the  usual  way, 
and  rotated  rather  slowly,  the  familiar  unpleasant  sensation  known  as  a 
“  flicker  ”  was  produced  ;  but,  if  successive  pairs,  more  and  more  nearly  alike, 
were  chosen,  the  flicker  became  less,  until  it  almost,  or  quite,  disappeared. 
Nearly  the  same  effect  was  produced  if,  instead  of  a  grey,  some  other  colour 
was  substituted  on  one  of  the  discs.  It  was  always  possible  to  combine  with 
a  grey  disc  of  such  a  shade  that  the  flicker  nearly  ceased,  showing  that  this 
sensation  is  apparently  independent  of  the  wave-lengths  of  the  lights  compared, 
and  dependent  only  on  the  relative  luminosities.  In  Whitman's  instrument, 
a  coloured  card  and  a  white  card  are  alternately  exhibited  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer.  These  cards  are  illuminated  by  lights  of  different  intensities  placed 
at  opposite  ends  of  a  graduated  photometer  bar.  By  moving  the  support  on 
which  the  cards  are  fixed  along  the  photometer  bar,  a  point  is  reached  at 
which  the  “  flicker  ”  ceases.  At  this  point  the  illumination  of  the  white  disc 
or  card  is  taken  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  coloured  card,  and  the  relative 
intensity  of  the  sources  of  light  can  be  calculated.  Of  course,  instead  of  a 
coloured  card,  a  coloured  light  may  be  subjected  to  measurement.  This 
instrument  is  said  to  give  results  quite  as  good  as  are  obtained  when  two 
lights  of  the  same  colour  are  compared  by  the  ordinary  photometer. — Scientific 
American. 

Photography  in  Colours  at  Newquay. — Mr.  G.  G.  Bullmore  writes  to 
our  Newquay  contemporary,  whose  remarks  we  quoted  last  week  :  “  I  have 
read  with  interest  your  reply  to  my  challenge  in  this  matter,  and  much  regret 
to  note  that  Mr.  Bennetto  regards  my  letter  ‘  as  based  on  the  implication  that 
he  does  not  speak  the  truth.’  I  wish  emphatically  to  disabuse  his  mind 
of  any  such  intention  on  my  part,  as  my  challenge  was  addressed  to  yourselves, 
and  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  Mr.  Bennetto,  privately  or  publicly,  that  he 
claims  to  have  discovered  ‘photography  in  colours  of  nature  by  purely  photo¬ 
graphic  means.’  I  was  under  the  impression  that  your  article,  ‘A  Grand 
!  Discovery  by  a  Newquay  Photographer,’  in  your  issue  of  the  24th  ult.,  was 
based  upon  error,  and  embodied  your  own  ideas  and  impressions.  Seeing  that 
a  large  amount  of  scepticism  has  always  been  manifested  on  this  subject,  you 
will,  I  think,  forgive  me  if  I  considered  that  your  good  selves  are  scarcely 
•  qualified  to  give  an  expert  opinion.  The  reasons  of  my  friend  and  myself 
holding  such  a  view  may  be  summed  by  the  following  extracts  from  an  article 
on  ‘  Photography  in  Colours,  ’  published  in  Chambers' s  Journal  of  May  9  last, 
wherein  the  writer  makes  the  following  statement :  ‘  Again  and  again  has  it 
been  asserted  that  the  problem  of  photography  in  the  colours  of  nature  was 
solved.  Companies  have  been  formed  to  purchase  secrets  which  were  known 
only  to  one  man,  who  recognised  the  value  of  that  commercial  doctrine  which 
teaches  that  where  there  is  a  demand  a  supply  is  sure  to  follow.  Within  the 
past  twenty  years  half  a  dozen  such  projects  have  been  brought  before  public 
notice,  people  have  believed  in  them,  and  have  invested  their  money  in  them, 
but  we  are  still  as  far  from  photography  in  colours  of  nature  as  were  Daguerre 
and  his  contemporary  workers  of  half  a  century  hack.’  After  stating  that 
‘  advances  have  been  made  in  the  better  rendering  of  coloured  objects,’  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  as  follows  :  ‘  But  all  this  progress  in  the  art,  satisfactory  though  it  be, 
brings  it  no  nearer  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  photography  in  the  colour  of 
nature.  True  it  is  that  there  are  many  methods  by  which  photographs  are 
printed  in  colours,  and  very  effective  some  of  these  pictures  are,  but  they 
employ  coloured  inks  or  pigments  of  some  kind,  and,  although  they  have  a 
photographic  foundation,  it  would  be  false  to  describe  them  as  photographs  in 
colour.’  I  wish  further  to  state  that  I  appreciate  Mr.  Bennetto’s  scruples  on 
the  question  of  its  being  a  ‘common  street  bet,’  but  I  cannot  plead  guilty  to 
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1  ~the  offence,  and  nothing  was  further  from  my  mind.  Personally  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  I  was  justified  in  declining  to  accept  the  deposit  of  the  twenty  guineas 
for  the  benefit  of  a  public  institution  under  the  conditions  named.  I  note 
that  you  have  not  furnished  me  with  the  names  of  the  ‘  leading  scientists  and 
distinguished  persons  ’  who  have  seen  the  results  and  ‘  declared  them  marvel¬ 
lous.’  Had  you  done  so,  and  I  had  found  amongst  them  men  whose  judg- 
:  ment  I  can  trust  in  such  a  matter,  the  twenty  guineas  would  have  been 
forthcoming  without  further  trouble.  Seeing  that  Mr.  Bennetto  has  not 
denied  or  qualified  your  statement,  but  has,  through  you,  taken  the  matter  up 
,  personally,  my  friend  is  prepared  to  pay  the  sum  of  fifty  guineas  against  yours, 

;  or  Mr.  Bennetto’s  twenty-five  guineas,  upon  the  conditions  laid  down  in  my  letter 
,  published  in  your  issue  of  the  31st  ult.  ;  and  permit  me  to  hope  that  you  will 
endeavour  to  overcome  Mr.  Bennetto’s  scruples,  and  that  you  will  appeal  to 
Mr.  Bennetto,  who  must  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  town,  to 
1  obtain  for  its  benefit  the  substantial  sum  now  offered  by  my  friend.  After 
reading  the  articles  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  on  Photo¬ 
graphy  in  Colours  in  the  Lantern ,  Mr.  Bennetto  will  scarcely  ask  the  referee 
to  accept  that  mode  of  demonstration.” 


Hodd  gave  further  details  and  particulars  of  some  dark  slides  which  possessed 
the  characteristics  of  producing  foggy  marks  upon  plates  which  were  left  in 
them  for  any  length  of  time.  These  marks  were  of  an  uncertain  origin. 
Apparently,  they  were  produced  where  the  shutter  of  the  slide  was  hinged, 
but  sometimes  the  marks  were  light  and  sometimes  dark.  There  was  no 
obvious  connexion  between  them  and  the  light  outside  the  slide.  They  were 
equally  noticeable  when  the  slide  and  the  plate  it  contained  were  kept  in  the 
dark  room.  Every  one  to  whom  he  had  related  the  particulars  had  a  theory 
which  accounted  for  the  trouble.  The  explanations,  however,  were  all  dif¬ 
ferent.  Mr.  Hodd  promised  to  send  up  some  of  his  experimental  results  to 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Club.  Having  once  started  the  question  of  photo¬ 
graphic  troubles  and  mishaps,  every  mersber  had  a  full  budget  of  disasters  and 
experiences  to  relate. 

Mr.  Lane  promised  to  bring  up  to  the  Club  some  of  the  results  which  he  had 
obtained  upon  his  recent  tour,  and  Mr.  Charters  White  wrote  stating  that  Mr. 
Noel  Cox  had  kindly  promised  to  give  the  Club  a  Travellers’  Night  during 
the  approaching  winter  session. 


-  - 

Patent  ilehjg. 


Thk  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  August  5  and 

August  12,  1896: — 

Cleaning  Plates. — No.  17,185.  “An  Improved  Method  of  and  Apparatus 
for  Cleaning  and  Preparing  Photographic  Plates  and  Films."  B.  J. 
Edwards. 

Mounting. — No.  17,189.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  the  Method  of 
and  Means  and  Appliances  for  Mounting  Drawings,  Photographs, 
Stamps,  Etchings,  and  the  like  in  Albums,  Mounts,  and  analogous 
Articles.”  H.  J.  Johnston-Lavis. 

Folding  Cameras.— No.  17,217.  “Improvements  in  Folding  Photographic 
Cameras.”  W.  W.  Beasley. 

Embossing. — No.  17,225.  “Improvement  in  the  Method  of  Embossing  Photo¬ 
graphs.”  Complete  specification.  F.  A.  Taber. 

'Stereoscopic  Apparatus. — No.  17,388.  “  Process  and  Apparatus  for  Taking 

and  Reproducing  Photographs  with  Stereoscopic  Effect.”  T.  J. 
Perrett. 

Cameras. — No.  17,505.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Photographic 
Cameras  or  Film-exposing  Apparatus.”  T.  H.  Blair. 


of  Soctetteg. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 


■  AugU3t. 

Name  of  Society. 

9,4.  . 

North  Middlesex  . . . 

25 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

25  . 

26  . 

29. . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  .. 

20  .„  . . 

29..... . 

Oroydon  Camera  Club  . 

29 . 

29  . 

S9 

29 . 

South  London  . 

Subject. 


Demonstration  by  the  Autocopyist  Co. 

{The  President  (Sir  J.  Benjamin  Stone, 
M.P.)  will  attend  to  Distribute  the 
Medals  and  Certificates  gained  at  the 
Annual  Exhibition. 

Onen  Night  and  Demonstration. 

The  Best  Basis  for  Judging-  at  Photo¬ 
graphic  Exhibitions. 

Excursion :  Worcester.  Leader,  G.  A. 
Thomason. 

Excursion:  Barnes  and  Richmond. 
Excursion  :  Greenwich.  Leader,  W.  H. 
Rogers. 

Conversational  Meeting  and  Excursion 
Results. 

Excursion:  Bull  Hill  and  Moor.  Leader, 
J.  W.  Smith. 

Excursion :  St.  Margaret’s.  Leader, 
G.  Campbell. 

Ex'-.:  Kew  and  Richmond.  Leader, 
M.  Boxall. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

August  12, — Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Lane,  an  American  gentleman  touriug  in  Europe,  and  who  had 
previously  been  a  visitor  to  the  Club,  was  present.  He  stated  that  since  his 
last  visit  he  had  been  to  Madeira,  the  Cape,  and  the  Transvaal.  He  was  in 
Ijohannesburg  at  the  time  of  the  dynamite  explosion,  and  got  some  pictures 
within  a  few  "hours  of  that  event.  He  referred  to  the  very  great  difference  in 
the  actinic  power  of  the  light  here  and  in  South  Africa.  He  found  the  light 
there  stronger,  in  a  photographic  sense,  than  it  was  in  the  United  States. 
Among  other  interesting  items  mentioned  by  this  visitor  was  a  method  which 
he  employed  to  utilise  dark-room  lamps  fitted  with  a  candle  and  actuated  by 
a  spring.  He  said  that,  by  wrapping  a  rag  or  duster  soaked  in  cold  water 
around  the  lamp  and  the  socket  containing  the  candle,  he  was  enabled  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  candle  becoming  soft,  and  being  pushed  through  the  top  of  the 
lamp. 

Mr.  Tottem  showed  an  album  of  prints.  The  pictures  were  printed  upon 
matt  Solio  paper,  and  were  toned  with  platinum  in  accordance  with  the 
Eastman  Company’s  printed  instructions.  The  pictures  were  excellent,  both 
in  an  artistic  and  technical  sense. 

Being  an  Open  Night,  the  meeting  became  of  a  conversational  order.  Mr. 


Hackney  Photographic  Society.— August  11,  Mr.  W.  Rawlings  presiding. 
— Several  new  books  were  added  to  the  library,  making  considerably  over  200 
books.  The  evening  was  set  apart  for  the  few  remarks  on  Multiple-coated 
Plates  by  Mr.  Sandbll,  who  said  the  anti-halation  powers  of  these  plates 
were  not  all  that  was  claimed  for  them,  as  they  would,  in  a  great  measure, 
make  over-exposure  almost  an  impossibility.  Many  questions  were  asked,  to 
which  Mr.  Sandell  replied.  The  speed  of  the  various  hlms  on  the  plates  were 
as  follows: — Top,  extreme  rapidity;  second,  medium  ;  third,  slow  lantern 
plate.  He  had  not  adopted  the  Hurter  &  Driffield  method.  The  top  film  would, 
for  rapidity,  compare  with  any  in  the  market.  He  advocated  the  use  of  metol 
as  a  developer.  In  hot  weather,  it  was  better  to  use  the  alum  bath.  Some 
experiments  were  made  of  plates  having  had  exposures  varying  from  half  a 
second  to  thirty-two  seconds,  and  were  successfully  developed  in  the  same 
dish.  A  great  number  of  prints  were  passed  round  and  bore  out  the 
inventor’s  claim  of  the  anti-halation  powers  of  the  plates. 

South  Australian  Photographic  Society.— The  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
South  Australian  Photographic  Society  was  held  at  the  Chamber  of  Manu¬ 
factures  on  Thursday  evening,  July  9.  Mr.  E.  W.  Belcher  presided.  Miss 
Perryman  was  elected  a  member,  and  four  nominations  were  received.  Mr. 
Clough  and  Mr.  Stace  showed  specimens  of  work  for  criticism.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  coming  year  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  also  the  eleventh 
annual  report,  which  contained  the  folio  wing “  The  number  of  members  on 
the  roll  is  now  sixty-nine.  Seventeen  new  members  were  elected  during  the 
year,  three  resigned,  and  three  were  struck  off  for  non-payment  of  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Two  slight  alterations  of  the  rules  were  made,  one  to  proride  for  two 
Vice-Presidents,  and  the  other  to  make  Librarian  also  Assistant  Secretary. 
During  the  year  the  Secretary  and  Librarian  resigned  their  offices,  and  these 
positions  have  since  been  filled  by  Mr,  J.  Gaeard  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Dixon.  The 
Society’s  stock  of  apparatus,  &c.,  has  received  the  addition  of  two  table  gas 
lamps,  a  strong  box  for  storingthe  Society’s  papers,  &c.,  and  portable  bookshelves. 
The  library  has  been  further  extended  by  the  addition  of  fifteen  books,  besides 
periodicals,  the  total  number  of  volumes  on  the  catalogue  now  being  eighty- 
two.  A  complete  rearrangement  of  the  library  has  just  been  made,  all  the 
books  procurable  having  been  called  in  and  renumbered.  During  the 
year  eleven  ordinary  and  ten  committee  meetings  have  been  held.  The 
attendances  have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  the  specimens  of  work  shown  by 
members  for  criticism  have  been  numerous,  and  some  of  exceptional  merit. 
The  annual  conversazione  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall  on  September  12.  It 
was  largely  attended,  and  proved  a  complete  success.  On  February  29  an 
excursion  was  made  to  Mount  Barker  at  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Hon.  Dr. 
Cockburn.  This  is  the  fifth  year  in  succession  that  the  Society  has  benefited 
by  the  doctor’s  kindness.  On  this  occasion  over  t  wenty  members  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  spent  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  day.  The  Society  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  Mayor’s  conversazione  in  November  by  an  excellent  display 
of  photographs  and  apparatus.”  The  Treasurer  read  his  annual  statement,  which 
showed  a  good  credit  balance.  The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  unanimously 
adopted.  Theretiring  President,  Mr.  E.  W.  Belcher,  delivered  the  annual  address, 
and  made  reference  to  the  progress  of  photography,  the  discoveries  of  the  year, 
and  the  future  of  the  art.  The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted 
as  follows: — Patrons:  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Bart.,  K.C. M. G.,  Hon. 
Sir  E.  T.  Smith,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Hon.  Dr.  Cockburn,  M.P.,  Professor  E.  H. 
Rennie,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Professor  W.  H.  Bragg,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Green. — Presi¬ 
dent :  Mr.  A.  W.  Dobbie. — Vice-Presidents :  Messrs.  A.  Scott,  B.  A. ,  and  A.  H. 
Kingsborough — Committee:  The  executive  officers  and  Messrs.  C.  F.  Clough, 
A.  W.  Marshall,  and  S.  P.  Bond. — Hon.  Librarian  and  Assistant  Secretary: 
Mr.  J.  D.  Dixon. — Auditors  :  Messrs.  C.  Radcliffe  and  Kerr. — Hon.  Treasurer  : 
Mr.  R.  B.  Adamson. — Hon.  Secretary :  Mr.  J.  Gazard.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  xvas  accorded  to  the  retiring  President :  also  to  the  Treasurer  for  his 
seven  years’  services. 


ConcsponOrucc. 


t3T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  So  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  g\ven. 


OPACITY  OF  WET  AND  DRY  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  Yery  pleased  to  see  that  at  least  one  of  your 
readers  lias  taken  an  interest  in  tlie  question  of  different  densities  of 
wet  versus  dry  gelatino-bromide  plates. 

The  experiment  he  has  suggested  is  certaiuly  an  interesting  one,  and  I 
venture  to  think  that  very  little  difference  will  ba  found  between  the 
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density  of  the  stained  gelatine,  wet  or  dry ;  of  course,  water  absorbs  a 
certain  amount  of  light,  but  that  will  not  account  for  the  difference 
manifested  in  a  gelatino  •  bromide  plate.  I  rather  suspect  that  the 
arrangement  of  molecules  of  the  silver  bromide  has  much  to  answer  for. 

Another  matter  bearing  on  this  subject  is  the  fact  that  a  gelatine 
negative,  when  dried,  after  the  application  of  alcohol,  is  more  intense. 
This  is  easily  proved  by  cutting  a  negative  in  twain  (one  that  has  not 
been  dried),  treat  one  half  to  a  doselof  alcohol,  then  allow  both  to  <Jry 
spontaneously.  Rapid  drying  by  heat  increases  density.  Opaque  sub¬ 
stances,  as  a  rule,  when  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  transparent 
vehicle,  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  opacity.  Bromide  of  silver  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  exceptions.  If  I  double  the  quantity  of  gelatine  to  a  given 
amount  of  silver  bromide,  I  get  more  speed.  I  account  for  this  by  the 
greater  separation  of  the  solid  or  semi-opaque  matter. 

Again,  if  I  take  a  negative  that  is  just  surface-dry,  and  place  it  over 
the  fumes  of  a  strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  the  image  will 
disappear  entirely  if  left  long  enough.  Where  has  the  silver  gone,  or  in 
what  state  is  it  ?  Certainly  not  visible,  and  no  subsequent  intensifi¬ 
cation  will  bring  it  up  as  it  was  originally.  A  glance  along  the  surface 
will  show  that,  where  the  negative  has  been  exposed  to  the  fumes,  it 
is  more  glossy,  leading  one  to  imagine  that  the  silver  is  evanescent. 
Apologising  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  space,  and  thanks  to  your 
-Capri  correspondent. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  A.  L.  Henderson. 

277,  Lewisham  High-road ,  S.E. 


THE  HYPO  FIXING  BATH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  correspondent,  “  Alpha  ”  asks  me  to  state  what,  in 
my  opinion,  is  a  suitable  strength  for  a  hypo  fixing  bath.  For  negatives  I 
consider  one  part  by  weight  of  hypo  to  five  parts  of  water  suitable;  tem¬ 
perature,  60°  Fahr. ;  and  time  ten  to  twelve  minutes.  For  gelatino- 
chloride  prints  I  like  my  solution  weaker,  say,  one  part  to  seven  or  eight ; 
temperature,  55°  Fahr. ;  time  fifteen  minutes.  I  usually  alkalise  my 
fixing  bath  with  ammonia,  because  the  ammonia  bottle  (ten  per  cent, 
solution)  is  to  hand ;  but  any  alkali  will  do,  and,  in  fact,  ammonia  is 
better  kept  away  from  gold-toned  prints  unless  they  are  well  washed. — 
I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Andrew  Pringle. 


THE  POISONS  ACT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  just  read  the  letter  of  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Wm.  Hampson.  In  spite  of  his  wrathful  assertions  to  the  contrary, 
even  pharmaceutical  chemists  are  sometimes  as  ignorant  on  some  points 
as  you  asserted.  Not  so  very  long  ago,  I  was  told  by  a  chemist  that 
bicarbonate  and  carbonate  of  soda  were  practically  the  same  thing.  I 
don’t  know  what  may  be  the  difference,  from  a  drug  point  of  view,  but, 
I  know,  any  one  using  them  indiscriminately  in  a  toning  bath,  would 
soon  find  something  wrong.  To  be  calmly  told,  when  one  wants 
bicarbonate,  that  carbonate  will  do,  and  is  practically  the  same  thing,  is 
quite  enough  to  make  one  doubt  the  infallibility  of  even  pharmaceutical 
chemists. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  C.  H.  Hewitt. 

Catherine-terrace,  Gateshead-on-Tyne,  August  15,  1896. 


ART  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  answer  to  several  inquiries  since  my  letter,  “Art  versus 
Photography  ’’—which  should,  I  think,  be  Art  and  Photography — I  will 
forward  on  my  book,  to  those  who  have  applied,  as  soon  as  printed ;  and, 
beautiful  and  charming  as  photography  is,  yet,  on  passing  many  photo¬ 
graphers’  windows,  there  is  a  tendency  to  gloom,  which  the  art  of  the 
photographer  should  eradicate.  I  know  it  is  the  tendency  of  several 
processes,  and,  until  one  puts  them  side  by  side  with  other  works,  we  do 
not  appreciate  the  loss.  If  photographers  could  use  their  pencils  as  well 
as  their  cameras,  they  would  realise  more  what  Professor  Lully  says. 
Few  who  have  not  endeavoured  to  draw  and  paint  a  daisy  or  primrose 
dream  what  exquisite  symmetry  of  design,  what  tender  enchantments  of 
melting  tint  will  baffle  them  in  the  task  that  appears  so  easy ;  yet  even 
with  the  vast  majority,  who  will  partially  or  entirely  fail,  the  time  will 
not  be  in  any  way  lost  which  had  been  given  to  preliminary  lessons  in 
drawing.  They  would  have  acquired,  what  is  so  good  to  have,  a  new 
conviction  of  their  own  shortcomings  of  sense  and  observation ;  they 
would  have  perceived,  as  nothing  else  could  so  teach  them,  the  wonderful 
variety  and  perfection  of  the  natural  world,  and  the  absolute  inexhausti¬ 
bility  of  its  stores  of  beauty  and  instruction. 

T  will  write  again  when  my  stress  of  work  is  somewhat  over,  if  I  can 
arrange  it,  to  see  if  some  of  you  might  explain  more  fully — for  “  things  seen 
have  more  power  than  things  heard.” — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  John  Bool. 

86,  Warwick -street,  Belgravia,  S.W.,  August  17,  1896. 


COLES’  CAMERA.  FRONT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  glad  to  notice  in  your  last  number  that  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Club  have  sent  a  contradiction  to  their  reports  appearing  in  the 
Journals  of  January  17  and  February  7,  that  the  lens-carrier  which  Mr. 
Hare  presented  to  them  as  an  experimental  one  (and  which,  by  the  way, 
was  not  intended  for  the  camera)  was  in  any  way  like  Mr.  Coles’  camera 
front,  which,  instead  of  only  being  fit  for  a  club  museum  of  relics,  fa  a 
complete  practical  success. 

I  think  it  a  pity  that  more  care  was  not  taken  with  the  report,  as  it  is 
entirely  misleading  to  those  who  trust  to  the  reports  of  the  leading 
London  clubs  as  to  the  value  of  new  inventions. 

The  value  of  this  camera  was  shown  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
at  the  exhibition  of  the  lantern  stereoscope,  and,  at  another  London 
Society;  the  discussion  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  front  as  being  vastly 
superior  to  anything  gone  before.  One  has  only  to  use  it  to  find  hitherto 
unknown  comfort  in  working,  being  free  from  the  restrictions  of  fr  nts 
which  will  not  rise  at  a  short  focus. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  H.  C.  Rapson. 

11,  Shaftesbury -road,  Hornsey  Rise,  N.,  August  17,  1896. 


ansitoerg  to  ComslpoutrrntA 

'♦*  All  matters  intended  tor  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden ,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  k  Co.,  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

Arthur  Simmons,  25S.  Westminster  Bridge-road. — Tiro  photographs  rf  cricket  .natch 
at  the  Oval,  England  v.  Australia. 


Received. — Cadett  &  Neall ;  Percy  Lund  k  Co. ;  J.  Lewis  ;  “  Background  ” 
“Mercury”;  “Electric;”  and  others.  In  our  next. 

F.  AVaren. — Thanks  ;  you  will  observe  we  have  utilised  the  extract. 

Plaster  Casts. — F.  E.  G.  We  should  advise  you  to  send  the  casts  to  a 
maker  of  such  things. 

Directory  of  Photographers. — Annie  Wood.  Messrs.  Percy  Lund  k  C-o., 
Bradford,  publish  such  a  work. 

Pyro  Stains. — J.  W.  AVe  fear  the  stains  are  not  easily  removed,  but  the 
cautious  use  of  solution  of  alum  and  hydrochloric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  or 
alum  and  citric  acid,  might  answer. 

Lens. — Pitt  &  Son.  Sorry  it  is  against  our  rules  to  answer  questions  such  as 
yours.  We  should  advise  you  to  consult  the  catalogues  of  makers  of 
repute ;  but  we  should  be  pleased  to  help  you,  if  possible,  on  any 
specific  point. 

Venice  Turpentine. — M.  Connor.  \renice  turpentine  is  kept  by  most  oilmen 
who  make  a  speciality  of  varnishes,  also  by  most  drysalters.  AVe  shoulp 
not,  however,  recommend  you  to  add  any  of  it  to  the  varnish  you  name. 
Instead  of  improving  it,  you  will  be  doing  just  the  reverse. 

Gasoline. —  S.  W.  Digby.  The  Ironmonger  is  clearly  under  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion.  The  material  is  not  used  in  any  way  in  photography.  We 
should  say  that  the  best  sources  to  apply  for  it  would  be  some  of  the 
petroleum  refiners.  Wherever  it  is  supplied  from,  we  suspect  there  will 
be  difficulties  as  to  carrying  restrictions. 

Damaged  Background. — .J.  Moore.  We  strongly  suspect  that  you  will  not 
be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  stains  caused  by  the  rain  coming  through  the 
roof,  now  that  the  background  is  dry,  except  by  having  it  redistempered. 
If,  while  the  background  was  still  wet  with  the  rain,  it  had  been 
thoroughly  wetted  all  over  with  a  water  can,  the  probability  is  that  it 
would  have  dried  without  showing  any  trace  of  injury. 

Expired  Copyright. — The  copyright  in  the  engravings  has  expired  long  ago, 
and  they  are  very  scarce  now.  If  you  make  lantern  slides  from  the 
original  engravings,  you  will  be  all  right.  That  may  not  be  the  case, 
however,  if  you  make  slides  from  any  of  the  modern  reproductions  of 
them,  of  which  there  are  several.  There  may  be  a  copyright  in  the 
different  reproductions,  though  there  is  none  in  the  originals. 

Leaky  Roof. — S.  Simcoe.  Yours  is  no  uncommon  experience  after  such  heat 
as  we  have  had  during  the  summer.  However,  as  the  studio  was  only 
built  in  the  spring,  we  should  surmise  that  a  couple  of  coats  of  paint, 
on  the  outside,  will  make  the  roof  waterproof  again — that  is,  provided 
the  best  materials  were  used  in  its  construction.  We  should  advise 
you  to  consult  the  builder  who  erected  the  studio  in  the  matter. 

Residues. — AVaste  says:  “Some  time  ago  you  suggested  putting  the  gold 
bath  (sulphocyanide)  with  the  used  hypo  baths,  but  I  do  not  think  you 
mentioned  the  method  by  which  you  propose  the  gold  and  silver  should 
be  thrown  down  together.  Must  i  add  liver  of  sulphur  and  sulphate  of 
iron  also  ?  I  shall  be  obliged  for  an  answer  in  the  usual  place.  I  have 
been  putting  these  baths  together  for  some  time  in  a  lead-lined  trough, 
formerly  used  for  washing  prints.” — Liver  of  sulphur  alone  is  sufficient. 
If  the  baths  have  been  standing  long  in  the  leaden  vessel,  we  should 
suspect  that  the  precious  metals,  or  a  large  proportion  of  them,  are 
already  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  contact  with  the  lead. 


Many  answers  to  correspondents  unavoidably  held  over 
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OUR  FORTHCOMING  ALMANAC. 

The  time  of  year  has  arrived  when  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
take  in  hand  the  preparation  of  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac  for  1897.  A  feature  of  the  volume  j 
for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  the  co-operation  of  1 
numerous  friends  and  readers  of  the  Journal,  and  the 
Editor  takes  the  opportunity  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
support  so  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  predecessors 
may  be  continued  to  him. 

We  especially  invite  contributions  on  topics  of  practical  interest, 
and  should  feel  obliged  if  the  at  tides  and  any  accompanying 
sketches  are  sent  to  us  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Secretaries  of  Societies,  and  especially  of  those  established  since 
the  appearance  of  the  last  Almanac,  will  oblige  us  by  for¬ 
warding  lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion  in  the 
Directory  of  Photographic  Societies,  in  order  that  the  list 
may  be  made  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  Publishers  wish  us  to  remind  intending  advertisers  that 
the  announcement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  already  filling 
rapidly,  and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions, 
-orders  and  copy  should  reach  them  without  delay. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Mr.  Byrne,  of  Richmond,  is  good  enough  to  send  us  a  copy  of 
a  circular  he  has  received  from  a  well-known  firm  of 
diarists,  who,  in  referring  to  an  almanac  they  are  about 
to  publish,  say  “In  it  we  are  placing  a  coupon,  on  presenta¬ 
tion  of  which  at  certain  photographers’  throughout  Great  Britain 
the  bearer  will  be  entitled  to  one  cabinet  portrait  free  of  charge, 
and  shall  be  pleased  to  add  your  name  to  the  list,  which  will 
cost  you  nothing,  on  the  understanding  that  you  will  honour 
any  of  the  said  coupons  that  may  be  presented  before  the  end 
of  1897.  As  in  every  instance  other  copies  will  undoubted iv 
be  ordered,  and  further  business  result,  this  must  prove  a 
splendid  advertisement  for  you.  We  only  appoint  one  pho¬ 
tographer  in  each  district,  so  shall  be  glad  to  hear  fr  m  you 
per  return.” 

*  #  * 

We  are  not  astonished  to  be  told  by  Mr.  Byrne  that  he 
declines  to  entertain  the  proposition.  The  firm  certainly 
oiler  photographers  a  free  advertisement,  although  some  nu.y 
think  it  is  not  one  by  wffiich  they  are  likely  to  profit,  either  in 
money  or  reputation.  The  presence  of  a  photographer’s  name 
in  the  list  may  not  inform  the  public  in  so  many  words  that 
he  has  agreed  to  take  photographs  for  nothing;  hut,  as  he  is  to 
depend  for  his  profit  upon  the  copies  that  will  “undoubtedly  .) 
be  ordered,”  it  would  be  a  very  dense  sitter  who  did  not 
straight  away  see  through  the  arrangement.  It  remaius  to  be 
seen  wffiether  the  firm’s  offer  is  one  to  commend  itself  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  photographers  of  any  class  or 
standing,  but  the  idea  all  through  strikes  us  as  being  haidly 
calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  photographer 
although  it  may  benefit  a  book  such  as  the  authors  ci  the 
circular  are  advertising. 

■* 

We  are  informed  that  the  National  Research  Society  has 
awarded  its  gold  medal  to  the  London  Stereoscopic  C  mpany 
for  practical  demonsti’ations  connected  with  the  application  of 
the  Rdntgen  rays  to  surgical  diagnosis.  The  Company,  who  were 
early  in  the  field  with  practical  radiographic  work,  deserve  the 
medal ;  but  we  should  be  glad  if  auy  of  our  readers  would 
oblige  us  with  some  information  respecting  the  National 
Research  Society,  of  which,  we  must  admit,  we  never  before 
heard. 
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Messrs.  Whittaker  &  Co.,  of  Paternoster-square,  send  us 
the  programme  "of  the  Technological  Examinations  for  the 
Session]  1896-97,  held  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute.  It  is  a;volume  of  over  300  pages,  price  10c?.,  and  it 
need  hardly  bessaid  that  photography  finds  a  place  among  the 
subjects  treated  of.  In  another  part  of  the  Journal  we  give 
the  syllabus  of  next  year’s  examination,  as  well  as  the  questions 
set  at  that  which  was  held  last  May.  The  questions  set  in  the 
photo-mechanical  branch  strike  us  as  difficult  to  improve  on ; 
but  we  think  th at ^those  selected  for  ordinary  photography  are 
here  and  there  openTo  objection.  As  an  example,  the  Artigue 
process,  of  which  it  is  sought  to  test  candidates’  knowledge, 
.amuses  some'1  half-dozen  dilettanti  photographers,  but  is 
scarcely  likely  ,to  win  serious  consideration  as  a  printing 
method,  and^we^are,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  know  why  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  refer  to  it. 

y . ,  *  *  * 

There  were  other  questions  set  in  this  —  the  Honours — 
-grade  that  assumed  a  degree  of  knowledge  od  the  part  of  the 
candidates  which  they  were  hardly  likely  to  possess.  For  in¬ 
stance,  they  were  asked  to  describe  the  composition  and  manu¬ 
facture  of^celluloid  as  used  as  a  support  for  gelatine  emulsion. 
The  text-books  tell  what  celluloid  is,  but,  as  it  is  not,  we 
believe,  manufactured  in  this  country  for  emulsion  purposes, 
the  part  of  the  question  that  asked  for  information  on  that 
point  is  practically  impossible  to  answer. 


“  The  causes  of  the  phenomenon  known  as  the  reversal  of 
the  image  ”  are  not  yet  precisely  understood  ;  at  any  rate,  we 
are  safe  in  saying  that  our  foremost  scientific  investigators 
who  have  studied  the  phenomenon  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
causes,  so  that  the  question  is  one  to  which  none  but  specula¬ 
tive  replies  could  be  given.  If  it  is  customary  for  examiners 
to  set  questions  that  do  not  admit  of  definite  answers,  we  would 
suggest  the  abandonment  of  the  practice,  inasmuch  as,  the 
object  of  the  examination  being  presumably  to  test  the  candi¬ 
date’s  knowledge  of  'practical  photography,  the  introduction  of 
matters  of  disputed  theory  is  superfluous.  We  may  note,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  candidates  were  asked  to  describe  “  the  ” 
process  of  producing  burnt-in  enamels  on  porcelain.  The  candi¬ 
dates  would  be  quite  entitled  to  rejoin,  “  Which  one?”  There 
is  more  than  one  such  process ;  but  the  ways  of  examiners  are 
difficult  to  comprehend,  a  conclusion  to  which  most  of  us  were 
driven  comparatively  early  in  life. 


j  PRINTSELLERS’  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

By  this  title  we  would  wish  to  be  understood  as  referring  to 
the  photographs  adapted  for  exhibiting  for  sale  in  the  print- 
seller’s  shop,  in  contradistinction  to  those  produced  in  the 
usual  routine  of  the  professional  photographer’s  studio  to  his 
sitters’  orders.  It  may  be  that  to  many  the  term  will  be 
meaningless,  that  it  will  suggest  nothing  in  the  way  of  business 
or  of  profit.  But  things  were  not  always  thus.  The  pioneers 
of  popular  portraits  for  the  million  could  tell  the  present 
generation  of  photographers  of  orders  that  would  be  well-nigh 
incredible.  It  is  on  record  that,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
carte-de-visite,  when  popular  characters  were  to  be  seen  exhibited 
in  every  print-shop  window  in  the  kingdom — and  were,  more 
over,  sold  quickly  at  Is.  6d.  a  piece,  and 
almost  every  album  in  the  kingdom — it 


were  to  be  seen  in 
3  on  record  that  an 


order  for  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  Her  Majesty  was  placed 
in  Mr.  Mayall’a  hands  :  a  hundred  thousand  cartes,  invoiced 
possibly  at  9s.  or  10s.  per  dozen,  aud  printed  from  wet-plate 
negatives  without  any  retouching,  twelve  repeat  portraits  on 
each  plate  !  We  are  now  writing  of  a  period  of  upwards  of 
three  decades  ago,  when  it  was  actually  the  fashionable  thing 
to  be  photographed,  and  fill  one's  album  as  quickly  as  possible 
with  an  equal  proportion  of  friends  and  of  public  characters. 
Gradually,  however,  the  craze — for  such,  indeed,  it  was — 
subsided,  till  it  was  once  more  given  a  fresh  lease  of  existence 
in  a  different  direction,  portraits  of  pretty  popular  actresses 
and  singers  being  chiefly  in  demand.  After  a  while,  when 
this  fashion  had  had  its  day — Soho-square  could  give  a  good 
account  of  the  millions  of  pictures  sown  broadcast  from  its 
distributing  centre — the  popular  fancy  was  for  portraits  of 
society  belles,  which  had  such  an  immense  run  that  it  was 
reported  that  some  of  them  were  paid  large  sums  for  the 
privilege  of  photographing  them,  and  a  new  slang  expression 
was  adopted  into  the  language  of  the  day  —  “professional 
beauties  ”  these  sitters  were  termed.  It  was  said  that  they 
were  as  well  paid  as  the  actresses,  to  one  of  whom — Mrs. 
Rousby,  in  “  ’Twixt  Axe  and  Crown  ” — it  was  currently 
rumoured  that  no  less  than  200/.  was  paid  for  the  sole  privilege 
of  photographing  her  and  selling  her  portraits. 

Since  that  time,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  sale  for  this  class 
of  picture,  with  a  few  occasional  brilliant  exceptions,  has  fallen 
lower  and  lower,  till,  we  opine,  an  order  for  a  hundred  pounds’ 
worth  of  copies  of  one  negative  wrould  be  looked  upon  as  some¬ 
thing  quite  out  of  the  common. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  “  How  has  all  this  come  about?” 
The  answer  is  easy  to  find.  It  is  twrofold  :  first,  the  cessation 
of  a  particular  popular  craze;  and  secondly,  and  most  important, 
the  invention  of  the  ruled  screen  for  process  blocks.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  matter,  the  increased  facilities  offered  for 
multiplication  by  the  process  block,  and  its  quick  adoption  by 
the  press,  has  scotched,  if  not  killed,  the  business  of  popular 
character  selling. 

Time  was  when,  if  any  one  took  an  interest  in  a  particular 
person  or  place,  he  would  go  to  the  nearest  print  shop  and  buy 
a  photograph;  nowadays,  however,  he  says,  “I  will  wait  till  I 
get  my  Saturday’s  illustrated  paper,  it  will  be  sure  to  contain 
it.”  Quite  recently  we  were  in  a  well-known  photographer’s 
studio,  and  we  heard  a  client  say,  wffiile  admiring  a  new 
portrait  just  issued,  “  Oh,  I  will  wait  till  Saturday,  when  it 
will  be  in  my  paper,  and  I  shall  cut  it  out  and  frame  it.” 
This  is  nothing  but  a  bald  narration  of  fact,  and  the  only 
question  that  can  arise  out  of  it  is,  “  What  is  the  remedy  ?  ” 
We  know  of  none,  and,  even  when  there  is  a  sale,  prices  are 
cut  so  low  as  to  leave  little  margin  for  profit.  There  is, 
however,  one  palliative,  aud  that  is  from  the  fons  et  origo  mail 
itself,  the  illustrated  papers  themselves.  Any  one  can  see  for 
himself  what  a  poor  show  the  weekly  illustrateds  would  be 
without  photographs  reproduced  by  “  process  ”  or  actual  wood- 
engravings.  Of  this  source  of  profit  less  use  is  made  than 
might  be.  These  papers  must  have  illustrations  and  photo¬ 
graphs  to  base  them:  on ;  it  behoves  the  photographer,  with  his 
eyes  open,  to  lose  jno  chance  of  securing  a  negative  of  every 
person,  every  event,  every  place,  which  for  the  moment  is 
occupying  public  attention,  and  to  get  a  print  off  at  once  to 
the  most  suitable  pa’^er.  They  will  all  accept  and  pay  for  such 
pictures;  but  speecl  is  the  very  essence  of  the  profit  to  be 
reaped.  If  a  man  Ijecomes  famous  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
there  will  be  no  denjand  for  his  portrait  for  the  papers  after 
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the  first  day  of  the  very  next  week.  Every  one  who  aims  at 
making  money  this  way  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Saturday 
-editions  of  these  papers  go  to  press  Tuesday  or  Wednesday, 
and  that  some  time,  brief  though  it  be,  is  needed  to  get  a 
process  block  ready.  In  a  general  way,  Saturday  is  the  latest, 
though,  for  specially  attractive  and  popular  subjects,  Monday 
may  possibly  be  in  time.  The  publishers  then  are  just  willing, 
when  there  is  a  legitimate  copyright,  to  pay  a  fair  price,  its 
■extent  being  governed  by  the  demand  for,  or  the  rarity  of,  the 
subject  photographed  ;  but  the  photographer  must  be  in  time. 

Last  Saturday’s  papers  offer  a  good  example  of  what  we 
mean.  We  have,  of  course,  no  means  of  ascertaining  what 
the  photographers  received,  but  we  note  that  portraits  of  Li 
Hung  Chang,  at  Hawarden,  on  Saturday,  and  at  Windermere, 
on  Sunday,  appear  in  the  papers  published  last  week,  so  that 
the  plates  must  have  been  exposed,  and  developed,  and  printed 
from  the  day  they  were  taken,  and  sent  off  the  same  day  to 
London,  care  being  taken  meanwhile  to  make  them  copyright. 
The  next  step  is,  of  course,  to  make  the  most  of  the  negative, 
-either  locally,  or,  if  it  be  of  general  interest,  through  the 
usual  channels  of  publication.  Here,  however,  will  be  found  a 
woful  contrast  to  the  halcyon  days  we  have  alluded  to.  The 
best  advice  we  can  give  is,  Be  open  and  fair  with  the  papers — 
they  are  willing  to  give  fair  prices,  governed,  as  we  have  said, 
by  the  subject  itself — and  above  all,  to  be  quick  to  put  the 
goods  on  the  market,  lest  they  be  a  “day  behind  the  fair,” 
when  their  value  for  paper  illustration  purposes  would  be  nil. 


Hung’  CSkang’. — The  Chinese  Envoy,  who  has  been  the 
41  lion  ”  of  Europe  for  some  time  past,  has  left  for  the  States.  Dis¬ 
appointment  has  been  expressed  on  the  Continent  and  here  that  he 
has  not  left  business  orders  with  any  of  the  manufacturers  whose 
works  he  has  visited,  although  the  “goods”  shown  him  have  been 
displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  However,  a  few  photographers 
have  profited  by  his  visit.  While  in  Germany,  he  was  photographed 
together  with  that  veteran  statesman,  Prince  Bismarck,  and  -while 
in  England  with  Lord  Salisbury  and  also  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  two 
of  the  greatest  statesmen,  though  of  opposite  politics,  of  this  country. 
All  these  photographs  have  been  reproduced  in  the  illustrated  press, 
and  have  proved  a  source  of  considerable  profit  to  the  photographers 
who  took  them,  and  will,  doubtless,  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time 
to  come. 


Andree’s  Balloon  Expedition. — Last  week  we  com¬ 
mented  on  the  conflicting  telegrams  received  during  the  past  few 
weeks  as  to  this  enterprise,  such  as,  that  the  wind  was  unfavourable 
when  everything  was  ready  :  that  the  wind  was  favourable,  and  that 
a  start  bad  probably  been  made  ;  that  the  balloon  was  damaged  ; 
that  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  sighted,  Xc.  At  last  we  have 
a  telegram,  dated  Christiania,  August  21,  which  is,  doubtless,  reliable. 
It,  is  to  the  effect  that,  when  Dr.  Nansen  s  vessel,  the  From,  visited 
Dane’s  Land,  M.  Andree  stated  that  the  season  was  now  too  far 
advanced  to  make  the  ascent  this  year,  and  that  he  should  leave 
Spitsbergen  on  the  20th  inst.  (Thursday  last).  It  may  be  remembered 
that,  when  this  expedition  was  first  mooted,  much  doubt  was  ex¬ 
pressed  amongst  scientific  men  and  geographers  as  to  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  the  hazardous  undertaking,  and,  so  far,  they  have  proved 
correct.  We  shall  see  what  comes  of  it  next  year.  Many  are  of 
opinion  that  M.  Andrbe  is  safer  now  than  he  would  have  been  if  he 
were  on  his  perilous  voyage. 


Stratford-on-Avon. — Last  season,  and  this,  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  and  the  Great  Western  have  been  running 
half-day  excursions  at  a  very  cheap  rate  to  Shakespeare's  country,  of 
which  many  photographers  have  availed  themselves,  as  will,  no  doubt, 
/many  more.  The  fare  for  the  double  journey  is  but  three  shillings 


and  sixpence,  and  allows  a  stay  of  over  four  hours.  What  we  wish 
to  call  special  attention  to  is  that  the  former  railway  company  gives 
a  sketch  map  of  the  district  on  the  back  of  their  handbills,  showing 
the  route  to  he  taken  to  see  all  the  places  of  interest  in  the  shortest 
time,  as  well  as  the  times  to  get  from  place  to  place.  No  photo¬ 
grapher,  who  visits  Stratford  for  the  first  time,  should  fail  to  tale 
one  of  these  with  him,  as  it  will  save  him  much  loss  of  time,  and 
perhaps  avoid  sundry  “  tips  ”  to  the  natives.  The  example  set  by  tbn 
L.  &  N.  W.  would  well  be  followed  by  other  companies  wh  run 
such  trips,  as  often  those  who  avail  themselves  of  them,  particular]  v 
those  with  cameras,  waste  a  deal  of  time  in  finding  the  places  tUy 
are  most  desirous  of  seeing. 


Return  of  3>r.  Nansen’s  “  Pram.”  —  The  ship,  F.  am, 

which  Dr.  Nansen  and  Lieutenant  Johansen  left  frozen  in  the  ice  in 
March  1895,  has  arrived  safely  home  with  all  well  aboard.  It  is 
curious  that  Dr.  Nansen  and  his  vessel,  after  so  long  a  parting,  should 
arrive  back  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  It  is  stated  tha:  the 
lowest  temperature  experienced  was  about  fifty  degrees  below  zero.uLd 
tbe  greatest  depth  of  sea  ascertained  was  2185  fathoms.  Dr.  Nan->  n 
says  that  those  on  board  tbe  Freon  bad  plenty  of  amusements,  and 
well  they  needed  them  in  their  ice-bound  quarters.  We  mentioned 
last  week  that  Dr.  Nansen  and  Lieutenant  Johansen  must  hav-  ha  .  a 
rough  time  of  it  on  their  way  back ;  but  they  have  no  cause  to  com¬ 
plain,  since,  of  the  reception  they  have  met  with  from  all  sid»-s. 
They  have  been  feted  and  feasted  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  an  l 
their  ship  was  .received  with  the  greatest  honours  fr  m  all  ‘be 
other  vessels  in  the  neighbourhood.  Although  Dr.  Xan;en  failed  ‘o 
reach  the  pole,  yet  he  has  got  the  credit  of  having  got  near-  r  :  j  it 
than  any  previous  explorer. 


The  Recent  Eclipse  of  the  Sun.— A*  the  time  f 

writing  last  week  there  was  nothing  to  chronicle  with  reference  to 
the  different  eclipse  expeditions  but  the  more  or  less  failures — m(  re 
rather  than  less — particularly  the  scientific-cum-pleasure  ne  *o 
Norway,  on  account  of  the  weather.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to 
learn  from  later  telegrams  that  the  same  has  not  been  the  ase 
everywhere.  A  telegram  from  ITammerfest  says  that  Sir  George 
Baden-Powell’s  yacht  Otaria  had  arrived  there  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  British  Eclipse  Expedition,  and  that  the  party  L  G, 
in  Nova  Zembla,  secured  some  very  satisfactory  photographs.  V 
telegram  from  St.  Petersburg  says  that,  with  regard  to  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  eclipse  on  the  Amur,  the  sky  was  overcast  at  the  tin,  *. 
but  six  photographs  were  taken  illustrating  the  different  phase-  : 
the  eclipse.  A  later  telegram  from  Russia  says  that  the  •  sped  it  ion 
sent  to  the  North  of  Finland  experienced  magnificent  weather,  and 
it  obtained  ten  good  photographs  of  the  corona  with  three  lifferent 
apparatus.  So,  after  all,  some  satisfactory  and  valuable  results  have 
been  secured,  though  the  Norwegian  expeditions,  in  connexion  w.  h 
which  the  most  elaborate  preparations  were  made,  were  barren. 


A  Society  of  .'DSiniature  Painters.  Miniat  . re  p.. luting 

is  likely  to  receive  a  fresh  impetus  by  the  formation  of  a  S  eiety  f 
Miniature  Painters,  who  intend  to  bold  an  inaugural  L  thibition  at 
the  Gallery,  175,  New  Bond-street,  about  the  middle  of  next  month, 
under  the  auspices  of  several  R.A.’s  and  other  well-known  artists. 
The  members  of  the  Society  are  to  be  limited  to  fifty  professional 
artists.  The  Exhibition  is  to  include  not  only  portraits  but  miniature 
subject  pictures  not  exceeding  12x10  inches  dimensions.  There  is 
no  question  that  miniature  painting  has  been  on  the  decline  for  many 
years  past,  indeed  ever  since  the  advent  of  photography.  We  are, 
of  course,  alluding  more  particularly  to  the  “  Miss  La  Creevy  style 
of  portrait,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  may  be  said  to  be  now  about 
as  extinct  as  the  old  silhouette  black  paper  portrait.  Photography 
practically  killed  both.  Miniature  pictures  on  ivory  are,  however, 
still  done,  and  of  sufficient  merit  to  find  a  place  in  the  annual 
Exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy,  though  they  may  not  be  quite 
up  to  the  standard  of  a  Cosway,  a  Sir  William  Newton,  and  other-  ; 
but  we  hope  that  the  new  Society  wi:l  be  the  means  of  developing 
work  of  a  similar  character  to  theirs. 
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By  ^he  way,  has  the  colouring  of  photographs  become  a  lost  art  ? 
We  mean  the  high-class  work  that  used  to  be  done  thirty  or  more 
years  ago  by  Lock  and  other  artists  of  equal  talent.  That  high  class 
of  work  seems  to  have  now  become  quite  extinct.  This,  in  some 
measure,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  base  upon  which  the  work 
was  put— the  silver  print — proved  evanescent.  Some  prints,  upon 
which  several  guineas  had  been  spent  in  the  colouring,  were 
found  to  undergo  a  wonderful  change  after  a  few  years.  That  need 
not  be  the  case  now;  but  we  very  much  question  if  any  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  public  would  pay  from  five  to  ten  guineas  for  a 
coloured  photograph,  less  than  the  cabinet  size,  if  artists  were  forth¬ 
coming  to  give  full  art  value  for  the  money. 


/ 


ORTHOCHROMATIC  COLLODION  EMULSION  FOR 
PROCESS  WORK. 


Having  recently  been  obliged  to  make  half-tone  negatives  from  a 
number  of  rather  highly  coloured  drawings,  and  finding  that  the 
necessity  of  making  first  an  ordinary  negative  upon  an  ortho 
chromatic  plate/  and  from  this  a  silver  print,  and  then  the  half-tone 
negative  somewhat  too  tedious  a  job,  I  determined  to  try  my  hand 
at  preparing  collodion  emulsion  plates,  and  sensitising  them  myself, 
and,  after  considerable  failure,  success  attended  my  efforts  at  last, 
and  the  following  notes  may  be  useful  to  other  process  workers. 

As  I  knew  that  on  the  Continent  an  ortho  emulsion,  made  by 
Dr.  Albert,  was  used  by  many  process  workers,  I  first  tried  this,  but, 
either  from  my  ignorance  of  how  to  work  it  properly  or  some  other 
cause,  I  did  not  find  it  quite  satisfactory,  there  being  a  tendency  to 
fogginess  and  want  of  clearness  in  the  half-tone  negative  which  was 
fatal  for  block-making.  I  therefore  set  to  work  to  make  my  own, 
using  the  formula  originally  sketched  out  by  Hiibl. 

Schering’s  celloidin  was  chosen  for  the  pyroxyline,  more  because 

1  knew  it  better  than  anything  else,  and  absolute  alcohol  and  melhy- 
lated  ether ;  but  I  soon  found  that,  as  the  emulsion  bad  to  be  pre¬ 
cipitated  and  washed,  the  use  of  absolute  alcohol  was  rather  costly, 
so  the  old-fashioned  methylated  spirit  64  o.p.  was  used  to  make  the 
emulsion  in  the  first  place. 

The\ihethod  of  preparation  was  as  follows : — 352  grains  of  silver 
nitrate  were  dissolved  by  boiling  in  3  drachms  of  distilled  water, 
and  sufficient  strong  solution  of  ammonia  cautiously  added  till  a 
perfectly  clear  solution  was  obtained.  To  this  solution  was  added 

2  ounces  of  methylated  spirit,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool,  and 
then  added  to  9  ounces  of  collodion,  made  by  dissolving  175  grains 
of  celloidin  in  9  ounces  of  methylated  alcohol  and  ether.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  silver  causes  a  slight  cloudiness,  partly  due  to  separation 
of  the  celloidin  and  partly  to  some  of  the  silver  being  thrown  out ; 
but,  if  the  mixture  is  well  shaken,  it  clears  up  somewhat. 

The  bromising  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  244  grains  of  am¬ 
monium  bromide  in  3  drachms  of  water  and  6  drachms  of 
methylated  alcohol  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and,  whilst  still  warm,  this  is 
added  to  the  silver  and  collodion  in  four  or  five  lots,  shaking  between 
each  addition.  When  all  has  been  added,  the  bottle  should  be  shaken 
well  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  and  then  distilled  water  should  be  added, 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  shaking  between  each  addition,  till 
the  whole  of  the  emulsion  has  separated  out,  and  this  can  readily  be 
detected,  as,  on  standing,  the  emulsion  collects  together,  leaving  the 
clear  liquid.  The  emulsion  is  now  poured  on  to  a  double  thickness 
of  nainsook,  the  ends  of  the  same  collected  in  a  bag,  and  tied  to¬ 
gether  round  a  stick,  and  suspended  in  a  beaker  of  distilled  water  to 
wash,  the  water  being  changed  three  times  in  fifteen  minutes.  It 
should  then  be  allowed  to  drain  well,  and  gently  squeezed,  to  free  it 
as  much  as  possible  from  water,  and  then  dipped  into  methylated 
alcohol  three  times,  to  still  further  remove  the  water,  and  then 
either  well  squeezed,  or,  as  I  prefer  to,  sling  the  bag  at  arm’s  length, 
and  thus  get  rid  as  much  as  possible  of  the  spirit. 

The  emulsion  must  not  be  completely  dried,  but  whilst  still  damp 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  alcohol  and  ether/ this  time  absolute  alcphpl 
being  used  tb  dissolve  it.  To  the  solution  should  be  added  four  and 
a  half  grains  of  narcotine,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  at  least  $l 
week  to  ripen,  shaking  it  frequently. 

To  sensitise  this  for  colours  is  a  simple  matter,  although  it  takes  a 
little  time  to  prepare  the  solution;  but,  having  once  prepared  it, 
or  rather  the  silver  eoside,  it  may  be  kept  indefinitely  in  the 
dark.  10  grains  of  eosine  G  should  be  dissolved  in  |  ounce 
of  boiling  water,  and  to  this  added  5  grains  of  silver  nitrate 
dissolved  in  1  drachm  of  water.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle, 
filter,  and  wash  the  filter  with  boiling  water  till  the  washing  water 


is  strongly  coloured,  and  then  with  alcohol,  and  dry  in  th>-  dark. 
Collect  the  dry  silver  eoside,  and  ke*>p  in  the  dark. 

The  sensitising  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  20  grams  of 
the  dry  silver  eoside  in  2£  ounces  of  absolute  alcohol  to  which 
ammonia  is  added.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  heu’  the 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  eoside,  and  drop  the  ammonia  in  v<ry 
gradually,  when  the  eoside  will  dissolve;  then  add  10  ounces  of 
alcohol  and  sufficient  glacial  acetic  acid  to  neutralise  any  free 
ammonia.  The  acid  must  be  added  cautiously.  Two  ounces  of  this 
dye  solution  should  be  added  to  every  pint  of  collodion,  and  this 
quantity  of  alcohol  should  be  omitted. 

The  coloured  emulsion  should  be  well  shaken,  then  allowed  to 
rest  for  about  five  minutes,  and  then  the  plates  coated  and  dried 
at  a  temperature  of  15°C.  Hiibl  recommends  their  being,  when  dry, 
heated  for  some  minutes  to  a  temperature  of  30°C.,  and  this,  ap¬ 
parently,  about  doubles  the  sensitiveness  ;  but,  so  far  as  my  work  is 
concerned,  I  have  found  that,  without  this  supplementary  heating, 
the  plates  are  very  little,  if  any,  slower  than  ordinary  wet  collodion, 
and,  when  using  them  with  a  fairly  deep  yellow  screen,  the  colour 
rendering  is  decidedly  satisfactory. 

The  best  developer  for  these  plates  is  glycin,  and  the  formula  I 
use  is  the  following : — 

A. 

Glycin  .  1  ounce. 

Sodium  sulphite .  l£  ounces. 

Water .  10  ,, 

B. 

Potassium  carbonate .  24  ounces. 

Water .  10"  ,, 

For  use,  mix  in  equal  parts.  Unless  in  cases  of  over-exposure,  no 
bromide  is  necessary. 

After  fixation — and  I  prefer  for  this  the  much-decried  hypo — the 
negative  should  be  well  washed  and  dried,  and,  if  necessary,  reduced 
to  clear  up  the  dots,  and  for  this  I  prefer  ferridcyanide  and 
hypo  ;  but  possibly  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  cyanide  in  any 
form  always  affects  my  head. 

For  intensification,  I  have  entirely  abandoned  pyro  and  silver,  pre¬ 
ferring  metol,  as  it  gives  a  cleaner  image.  The  metol  intensifier  is,  of 
course,  much  on  the  same  lines  as  the  old  pyro,  in  two  solutions : — 

Metol .  15  grains. 

Citric  acid .  10  „ 

Water  .  2  ounces. 

The  negative  is  first  flooded  with  this  till  the  film  is  thoroughly 
saturated,  and  then  the  metol  solution  poured  off  and  one-tenth  of 
its  volume  of  ten  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  solution  added,  and  the 
whole  returned  to  the  plate  and  allowed  to  act  till  the  desired 
intensity  is  obtained. 

The  above  process  may  seem  troublesome,  but  it  is  really  very 
easy,  and  the  negatives  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  are  quick 
printers.  A.  D.  Pretzl. 

- * - 

A  COMPARISON  OF  ORTHOCHROMATIC  WITH 
/  ORDINARY  PLATES. 

II. 

Writing,  as  explained  in  my  former  article,  for  the  ordinary  photo¬ 
grapher  rather  than  for  the  experimentalist  or  specialist,  I  shall,  as 
far  as  possible,  keep  clear  of  such  side  issues  as  do  not  seem  to  bear 
somewhat  directly  upon  ordinary  work.  In  this  I  am  in  the  main 
following  Mr.  White. 

One  of  the  strongest  points  bearing  upon  practical  photography 
which  Mr.  White’s  experiments  seem  to  emphasise  is  the  comparative 
inutility  of  employing  isochromatic  plates  unless  a  long  exposure 
and  dense  screen  are  employed.  Pairs  of  exposures  were  made  upon 
a  colour  chart  (which  together  with  representative  prints  selected 
from  several  scores  of  negatives  specially  made  by  Mr.  White  have 
been  left  for  inspection  at  the  office  of  this  paper)  by  means  of  ordi¬ 
nary  plates  and  colour-sensitive  ones  respectively.  Before  me  are 
results  of  one,  four, ;  and  sixteen ,  inches  of  magnesium  wire  burnt 
during  three  sets  of  exposures.  The  resulting  renderings  of  each 
pair  are  very  much  alike,  the  improvement  in  colour  rendering 
becoming  more  pronounced  as  the  exposure  was  lengthened.  The 
slight  divergencies  noticeable  in  the  renderings  between  the  two 
categories  of  plates  indicate  that/ although  neither  approached  nearer 
to  theoretical  perfection  much  more  than  the  other,  the  shortcomings 
were  merely  different  in  their  character. 

Next  as  to  the  influence  of  screens. 
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Mr.  White,  in  the  first  instance,  tried  the  following  thicknesses  of 
Ilford  screens,  which  he  numbered  1  to  5 : — - 

Screen  1 .  Ilford  No.  1. 

„  2 .  „  No.  2. 

„  3 .  „  Nos.  1  and  2. 

„  4 .  „  Nos.  2  and  2. 

„  5  ,,  Nos.  2  and  2,  Nos.  1  and  1. 

Exposing  ordinary  and  orthochromatic  three  inches  of  magnesium  at 
f- lb  with  screen  1,  the  difference  between  the  two  is  so  slight  as  to 
be  hardly  worth  mentioning ;  the  undue  predominance  of  blue  rays 
is  painfully  noticeable  in  both,  whilst  neither  renders  the  proper 
brilliancy  of  tone  due  to  the  lighter  yellows  and  allied  tints.  Using 
nine  inches  of  magnesium  with  screen  2,  there  is  some  slight  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  blue,  but  not  much.  Thirty-six  inches  of  magnesium  with 
screen  3  gives  a  rendering  in  which  all  colours  are  nearly  of  identical 
tone  value.  One  hundred  and  four  inches  of  magnesium  with  screen  4 
gives  a  result  which  is  perhaps  a3  near  to  perfection  as  any  of  the 
series:  but,  remembering  that  the  normal  exposure  as  usually 
calculated  was  equivalent  to  one  inch  of  magnesium,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  even  were  we  to  allow  that  the  last  conditions  were  those  best 
calculated  to  ensure  faithful  colour  rendering,  such  would  be  quite 
outside  the  range  of  ordinary  photography  as  practised  for  profit  or 
pleasure,  for  neither  in  the  studio  nor  in  the  field  would  the 
average  photographer  for  a  moment  entertain  the  notion  of  increasing 
exposure  a  hundredfold.  Hence  the  foregoing  experiments,  in  so  far 
as  they  teach  anything,  would  seem,  in  my  opinion,  to  point  to  the 
absolute  futility  of  using  colour-corrected  dry  plates  for  all  ordinary 
purposes. 

Using  No.  5  screen  and  doubling  the  exposure  of  the  last  exhibits 
phenomena  due  to  over-correction.  Signal  green  forty-eight  magne¬ 
sium.  /-I 6,  gives  a  singularly  monotonous  rendering  of  colours  which, 
if  indicative  of  how  a  landscape  of  colour,  or  the  rose,  apricot,  and 
amethyst  of  a  pretty  face  would  come,  inclines  one  to  vow  never  to 
usa  this  doleful  colour  filter.  Better  the  lively  lies  about  blue  and 
yellow  than  such  humdrum  quaker  tones,  which  would  apparently 
rep'-^sent  the  wings  of  Iris  by  means  of  a  leaden  grey.  This  last 
opinion  has  only  references  to  the  picturesque  photography  of 
sc-nery,  and  so  forth,  where  absolute  truth — never  as  yet  possible 
— is  quite  secondary  in  its  importance  to  effect.  Any  how  the  green 
screen,  in  so  far  as  it  exaggerates  the  darkness  of  the  scarlets,  which 
negatives  never  render  too  light,  is  no  nearer  truth  than  no  screen 
at  all. 

Thus  far,  Mr.  White’s  investigations  lead  him  to  the  conclusion 
that,  while  no  glass  screen  that  he  tested  interposed  between  the 
object  and  the  dry  plate  is  absolutely  effective  in  correcting 
inaccurate  colour  rendering,  the  best  result  he  could  obtain  needed 
a  double  thickness  of  Ilford  screen  No.  2.  and  an  exposure  about  a 
hundredfold  what  is  required  where  an  ordinary  result  on  an  ordinary 
plate  is  aimed  at. 

One  other  point,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  important  to  most  people 
than  whether  a  given  plate  gives  fifty  or  forty-five  per  cent,  of  a 
particular  colour  brightness  in  a  land-cape,  or  similar  subject,  is  that 
Mr.  White  found — what  others  before  have  more  or  less  emphatically 
stated — that  the  employment  of  screens — especially  dark  ones — has  a 
most  objectionable  lowering  effect  upon  the  subject.  A  dark  screen 
knocks  all  the  brightness,  the  sparkle,  and  crispness  out  of  the 
negative ;  it  seems  that  whatever  is  gained  in  truth  of  colour  is 
much  more  than  lost  by  the  inadequate  light  and  shadow  rendering, 
and  by  the  flatness  of  modelling  which  ensues.  The  practical  man 
will  understand  the  kind  of  difference  when  it  is  likened  to  the 
falling  away  in  brilliancy  which  happens  where  a  double  lens  is 
employed  instead  of  a  single  landscape  lens;  only  with  these  dark 
screens  the  mischief  is  much  more  pronounced. 

In  looking  at  the  various  prints  which  Mr.  White  took  of  his 
colour  chart,  one  cannot  help  but  be  struck  by  the  reiteration  of  that, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  fully  explained  manifestation  in  virtue  of 
which  the  photographic  effect  of  colours  varies  according  to  their 
surroundings.  Mr.  White’s  chart  has,  besides  a  painted  kind  of 
spectrum,  three  strips,  wrkick  are  respectively  white,  grey,  and  black  ; 
on  each  of  these  have  been  painted  four  discs,  coloured  red,  yellow, 
blue,  and  dark  green.  The  effect  of  the  three  differeut-toned  back¬ 
grounds  upon  the  rendering  of  colour  values  is  at  times  most 
remarkable;  for  instance,  whereas  most  of  the  photographs  of  the 
yellow  on  white  show  it  as  palpably  darker  than  blue,  the  same 
prints  show  yellow  on  black  as  nearly  as  light  as  blue,  the  difference 
being  hardly  distinguishable  :  from  which  it  will  appear  how 
fallacious  arguments  may  be  which  are  based  upon  particular  colour 
charts.* 

*  See,  for  example,  Mr.  Ives’s  charts  in  vol.  xx.  of  Photographic  Journal. 


Having  taken  my  readers  so  far,  it  will  perhaps  be  as  well  to 
proceed  a  few  steps  further  and  bring  to  their  notice  a  collection  of 
diagrams  which  Eder,  Bothamley,  Abney,  Vogel,  and  others,  have 
made  to  graphically  indicate  what  are  the  respective  amounts  of 
colour  sensitiveness  in  various  plates  which  have  been  specially 
treated. 

An  attentive  examination  of  these  diagrams  cannot  fail  to  impress 
upon  the  observer  that  with  all  its  faults  the  ordinary  plate  is  quite 
as  valuable  and  useful  as  any  single  one  of  the  dyed  plates  repre¬ 
sented.  The  plates  thus  modified  exhibit  such  a  strange,  not  to  say 
forbidding,  erraticism,  as  would  make  thoughtful  individuals  little 
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inclined  to  depend  upon  them.  Take  that  one  treated  with 
cyanine  ;  here  all  light  from  a  to  e  (that  is  red.  orange,  and  yellow)  is 
eliminated.  Rose  Bengal  certainly  helps  to  render  the  due  intensity 
of  yellow,  but  from  a  to  c  is  quite  cut  off.  while  there  is  a  woeful 
falling  away  between  E  and  F  (green). 

Perhaps  most  in  favour  is  the  mixture  of  eo-ine  and  cyanine,  which 
indicates  a  tolerably  satisfactory  scale  of  sensitiveness.  At  the  tarn- 
time,  although  this  is  particularly  sensitive  between  B  and  c.  th- 
sensitiveness  does  not  extend  beyond  b  to  a.  Moreover,  compart-  1 
with  the  ordinary  plate,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  that  great 
difference  from  d  to  e  (yellow)  which  one  might  xpect. 

The  diagrams,  taken  as  a  whole,  seem  to  indicate  that,  to  a  la-.v 
extent,  the  main  action  of  the  different  dyes  has 
defective  sensitiveness,  but  to  reduce  the  redundfl 
active  portions  of  the  spectrum — a  result  which  is.  moreover,  n.  t  in¬ 
frequently  accompanied  by  the  elimination  or  the  diminution  of 
portions  of  the  radiant  energy,  which  we  can  ill  atiord  to  .-parr. 

A  reference  to  the  diagrams  relating  to  the  visual  manifestation  of 
sunlight,  and  the  photographic  rendering  upon  an  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphic  plate  will  indicate  why  there  is  much  forct  iu  Mr.  Whit*-.- 
contention  that,  providing  full  exposure  and  a  dark  screen  lo¬ 
used,  the  ordinary  plate  may  be  made  to  record,  with  quite  a- 
much  perfection  as  any  other  at  present  kn  *wn,  what  are, 
substantially,  the  colour  values  of  the  spectrum  as  judged  by 
the  average  eye. 

The  visual  intensity  of  light  increases  rather  suddenly  from  a 
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to  d,  whereas  the  photographic  rendering  is  far  too  gradual ; 
but,  by  sufficiently  increasing  the  actinic  influence  of  the  light 
upon  the  plate  instead  of  the  curve  being  normal  it  may  be  re¬ 
presented  as  by  x  in  diagram  2 ; 
one  obvious  effect  of  doing  this 
is  to  very  grossly  increase  the 
energy  of  the  spectrum  from  e 
to  h.  By  interposing  a  dense 
screen,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  superfluous  light  action  is, 
theoretically, reducible  until  the 
photographic  and  visual  curves 
are  identical,  or  nearly  so. 

Reverting  to  more  practical  matters  connected  with  the  question, 
if  Mr.  White’s  contention  as  to  the  considerable  injury  caused  by  the 
interposition  of  a  dark  screen  between  a  view  and  its  image  be  not 
over-stated,  it  is  evident  that,  as  at  present  used,  screens  are  not  to  be 
thought  of.  But  with  their  rejection  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
correct  colouring  is  in  all  cases  hopeless  ;  for,  of  course,  the  objection 
which  is  raised  to  a  screen  does  not  hold  good  with  the  utilisa¬ 
tion  of  light  in  which  blue  and  violet  is  less  than  usually  pre¬ 
dominant. 

Thus  magnesium,  gas  light,  electric  lights,  and  other  variously  tinted 
lights,  all  have  their  peculiarities,  it  being  perfectly  possible,  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  by  employing  a  suitable  illu- 
minant,  to  make  the  visual  and  photographic  effects  coincide. 

In  this  usage  of  artificial  light  to  cut  down  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  light  energy  between  e  and  h,  many  photographers 
are  inclined  to  imagine  that,  roughly  speaking,  all  artificial  lights  of 
similar  visual  appearance  have  practically  the  same  effect.  Such  is 
not  the  case ;  hence,  and  where  a  specially  sensitised  or  dyed  plate 
is  used,  the  best  effect  will  be  obtained  when  the  artificial  light  is  so 
chosen  that  it  yields  a  maximum  of  energy  of  rays  belonging  to  that 
part  of  the  spectrum  which  the  plate  used  is  least  sensitive  to,  and 
proportionately  less  in  the  remaining  parts  of  the  spectrum. 

All  who  possess  a  reasonable  experience  in  outdoor  photography 
will  know  how  that  Nature  at  times  has  a  veiy  happy  trick  of  plac¬ 
ing  a  colour  screen  of  her  own  between  one’s  camera  and  the  scene 
to  be  depicted.  Such  is  most  often  the  case  towards  sundown,  but 
sometimes  may  occur  in  broad  daylight,  when,  moveover,  there  are 
but  faint  indications,  if  any,  of  such  inclination  to  yellowness  of 
light  as  we  might  expect.  What  is  the  precise  cause  of  the 
occasional  meteorological  manifestations  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  it  is  not  easy  to  explain,  nor  can  one  always  recognise  its 
presence  until  the  negative  tells  us  that  the  occasion  was  eminently 
favourable  for  the  due  intensities  of  half-tones  to  be  accompanied  by 
not  over- dense  clouds,  and  other  high-lights.  In  such  cases  we  are 
specially  advised  to  use  orthochromatic  or  dyed  plates ;  but,  if  Mr. 
White’s  contentions  are  sound,  nothing  is  needed  beyond  a  slight 
increase  of  exposure. 

In  the  application  of  photography  to  the  copying  of  such  works  of 
art  as  have  colours  which  have  to  be  translated,  Mr.  White  does 
not  consider  dyed  plates  are  called  for,  except  where  the  colour 
scheme  is  unusually  pronounced  and  f  ull  of  great  contrasts.  Thus, 
pictures  whose  effects  are  mainly  composed  of  two  or  three  adjacent 
portions  of  the  spectrum  can  be  as  well  copied  on  an  ordinary  plate 
as  on  any  other.  Where  there  is  any  departure  from  the  ordinary 
plate,  it  would  seem  from  Table  I.  that  there  is  much  range  in  the 
various  dyes  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  plates  for  photograph¬ 
ing  particular  pictures. 

Thus,  old  pictures  which  are  much  yellowed  by  age  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  copied  behind  a  screen  which  greatly  over-corrects  the 
original  colour  values ;  such  a  picture  usually  suffers  by  the  almost 
complete  suppression  of  blue  and  other  cool  tints.  To  photograph 
such  a  work  with  a  plate  specially  sensitive  to  yellow  (c  to  e) 
obviously  intensifies  the  evil,  an  ordinary  plate  giving  far  the  better 
rendering.  Probably  cyanine  on  Ag.Cl.  (not  Ag.Br.)  would,  however, 
in  such  a  case  as  hypothesised  yield  the  best  result. 

This  paper  has,  I  fear,  somewhat  degenerated  into  gossip,  but  is, 
I  hope,  not  on  that  account  less  accurate  than  many  of  the  dry-as- 
dust  order,  which  many  people  either  do  not  care  to  read  or  fail  to 
grasp.  Those  who  would  wish  to  become  further  acquainted  with 
the  latest  opinions  upon  the  subject  will  find  suggestive  matter  in  a 
paper  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  published  in  Transactions  of  the  Ttoyal 
Photographic  Society  for  April,  1896,  and  in  the  report  of  Captain 
Abney’s  lecture  in  May  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Tves,  in  speaking  of  screens,  emphatically  condemns  one  which  has 
been  for  years  recommended.  The  screen  referred  to  is  the  aurine 
on which  Mr.  Ives  opines  is  “worse  than  no  screen  at  all.” 
According  to  the  same  authority,  great  things  in  colour  rendering 


are  possible  on  ordinary  plates,  using  a  combination  of  chrysoline  and 
brilliant  yellow. 

From  Mr.  White's  experiments,  and  other  arguments  advanced 
in  this  communication,  it  would  seem  that  ordinary  plates  us«xl  with 
screens  may  produce  results  superior  to  some  makes  of  dyed  plates ; 
that  it  would  be  very  advantageous  if  plate-makers  would  mark  their 
boxes  of  plates  with  a  diagrammatical  indication  of  the  plate’s  relative 
colour  sensitiveness;  perhaps  not  less  useful  would  be  the  statement 
as  to  what  dve  and  other  chemicals  are  used  in  altering  the  ordinary 
range  of  sensitiveness  of  the  silver  emulsion. 

Hector  Maclean,  F.R.P.S. 

- -♦ - 

FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Shutters. — We  are  not  surprised  to  see  Dr.  Kriigner’s  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  roller-blind  shutter  challenged.  We  summarised 
them  on  July  31  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 
They  are  now  criticised  by  Hans  Schmidt  in  the  Photographische 
Mittheilungen.  Dr.  Kriigner  claimed  that  a  slit  passing  in  front  of 
the  lens  could  be  quite  as  efficient  as  a  slit  passing  in  front  of  the 
plate ;  but  Hans  Schmidt  points  out  that  a  slit  in  near  proximity  to 
the  front  of  the  lens  does  not  transmit  a  band  of  light  to  the  plate, 
as  assumed  by  Dr.  Kriigner.  It  merely  reduces  the  amount  of  light 
transmitted  to  the  whole  plate.  For  full  efficiency,  the  slit  must  be 
some  distance  in  front  of  the  lens ;  but  this  has  another  objection, 
the  farther  the  slit  from  the  lens,  the  greater  must  be  its  width, 
otherwise  the  margins  will  not  be  exposed.  This  necessitates  a 
wider  blind,  and  destroys  the  advantages  of  compactness  and  light¬ 
ness,  which  Dr.  Kriigner  claims. 


Doubtful  Advantages. — The  same  winter  criticises  some  of 
the  advantages  claimed  for  certain  shutters,  and  recommends  the 
purchaser  to  be  wary  in  making  his  choice.  One  class  is  recom¬ 
mended  because  it  opens  and  closes  on  one  side,  giving  more  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  foreground  ’than  to  the  sky ;  another  because  it  i& 
always  ready  for  use,  and  the  speed  can  be  regulated  by  pressing  the 
ball — a  flattering  assumption  of  the  photographer’s  competence  to- 
appreciate  the  difference  between  fractions  of  a  second  ;  another 
recommends  his  shutter  because  the  image  can  be  seen  on  the 
focussing  screen  in  the  action  of  setting.  Happily,  this  hails  from- 
Germany. 

Requisites  in  a  good  Shutter.— The  speed,  regulated  by 
brake,  should  be  adjustable,  always  the  same,  and  under  absolute 
control.  The  release  should  not  be  over-complicated,  and  effected 
both  by  hand  and  pneumatic  arrangement.  The  shutter  should? 
move  at  uniform  speed,  silently  and  easily.  The  arrangement  for 
time  exposures  should  be  absolutely  certain  and  not  dependent  upon 
artifice  ;  for  instance,  “  pressure  and  quick  release.”  Easy  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  mechanism  should  be  impossible.  If  these  conditions  are- 
complied  with,  the  writer  thinks  the  form  of  shutter  unimportant. 
It  will  always  be  ready  and  certain  in  action.  For  the  best  work 
the  most  favourable  position  is  between  the  lenses,  as  it  obviates- 
distortion  and  favours  rapidity  of  action. 


Movable  Studios.  —  In  the  Photographisches  Wochenhlatt 
M.  Barlet  offers  some  remarks  on  this  subject  well  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion.  The  writer  thinks  we  are  often  disposed  to  give  too  much 
weight  to  custom.  In  starting  a  new  business  there  are  many  risks, 
and  a  portable  studio  would  mitigate  the  loss  if  the  site  proved  to  be^ 
unfortunate.  The  art  of  building  has  advanced  so  considerably  in 
recent  years  and  materials  have  been  so  much  improved,  that  there- 
should  be  few  difficulties  in  planning  a  studio  combining  portability 
with  taste  and  comfort.  Heating  arrangements  might  be  greatly 
assisted  by  covering  the  walls  in  linoleum,  and  this  material  may  be- 
used  with  advantage  as  a  floor  covering.  The  writer  recommends  a* 
paved  and  cemented  floor,  which  would  give  a  firm  foundation  for 
the  superstructure.  With  modern  glazing  there  should  be  no  more 
difficulty  in  constructing  the  roof  than  in  the  case  of  a  permanent 
studio.  Makeshift  arrangements  are  not  synonymous  with  failure,, 
and,  in  confirmation,  the  writer  refers  to  a  series  of  photographs  that 
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appeared  in  Germany  during  the  last  decade.  They  excited  universal 
admiration,  and  two  or  three  photographers  of  note  travelled  to  a 
remote  bathing  place  to  see  the  studio  where  these  pictures  had  been 
taken.  They  found  a  harbour  with  two  high  windows.  The  light 
was  regulated  by  means  of  a  couple  of  curtains,  and  these,  with  a 
light  background  and  a  reflector,  were  the  only  appliances  used  to 
produce  some  really  wonderful  effects.  And  the  artist  ?  An  assum¬ 
ing,  amiable,  young  man,  not  far  out  of  his  teens,  but  with  a  quick 
eye  and  ready  perception  of  light  and  shade.  He  posed  with  facility, 
arranged  the  lighting  with  the  simple  means  at  command,  and 
astonished  every  one  with  the  dazzling  results. 


Photo-mechanical  ©ry  Plates. — Liesegang,  in  the  Photo- 
graphische  Archiv,  points  out  that  fog  is  usually  of  the  red  kind 
when  met  with  in  these  plates.  They  are  prepared  with  an  un¬ 
ripened  emulsion,  and,  as  red  fog  is  only  produced  in  the  presence  of 
soluble  silver  salts,  one  of  the  causes  may  be  a  residuum  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  Excess  of  ammonia  in  the  developer,  hjposulphite  of 
soda  used  as  an  accelerator,  and  imperfect  washing  between  de¬ 
velopment  and  fixing  may  also  originate  the  trouble.  Grey  fog,  on 
the  other  hand,  occurs  when  an  emulsion  is  over-ripened,  over¬ 
exposed,  or  over-developed.  It  may  protect  a  plate  from  red  fog, 
but  the  photo-mechanical  emulsion,  being  unripened  and  used  for 
line  work,  where  clear  shadows  are  essential,  the  conditions  are 
more  favourable  for  the  appearance  of  the  red  variety ;  but  “  red 
fog  ”  is  a  misleading  appellation.  When  the  plate  is  fixed  and  washed, 
the  shadows  present  a  faint  yellowish  appearance.  This  changes  to 
red  in  drying.  Liesegang  formerly  thought  light  was  the  cause  of 
this  change  of  colour,  but  now  considers  it  solely  due  to  drying. 
If  the  plate  is  again  wetted,  the  colour  is  changed  to  yellow.  Red 
fog  may  be  removed  with  Farmer’s  reducer,  or  bromide  of  copper, 
followed  by  hyposulphite  of  soda.  It  will  also  disappear  if  the  plate 
is  left  for  a  few  hours  m  the  fixing  bath. 


Sunday  Rest. — In  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  reference  is  made  to 
the  laws  promulgated  in  various  parts  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
prohibiting  the  exposure  of  goods  in  shop  windows  during  Divine 
service.  A  certain  photographer  was  convicted  of  having  exposed 
photographs  in  a  show-case,  and  appealed  against  the  conviction  on 
the  ground  that  the  photographs  were  not  exposed  for  sale,  and 
should  not  be]  looked  upon]  as  goods.  His  appeal  was  disallowed, 
the  Court  holding  that  goods  comprised  not  only  objects  for  sale, 
but  samples  used  as  specimens. 


The  KLinetograph. — We  read,  in  the  Photographische  Cor- 
respondenz,  that  the  firm  of  Lechner  has  perfected  an  apparatus  for 
photographi  g  obj  ‘cts  in  motion,  and  reproducing  them  as  lantern 
pictures.  It  is  called  the  “  kinetograph,”  to  distinguish  it  from 
Lumiere’s  kinematograph.  It  is  claimed  that  the  kinetograph  is  an 
improvement,  as  it  permits  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  exposures  per 
second,  the  pictures  being  capable  of  projection  on  the  screen  with 
equal  rapidity.  The  apparatus  was  exhibited,  on  July  15,  before  a 
number  of  persons  interested  in  photography  and  many  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  press.  Amongst  the  pictures  shown  were  moving 
scenes  of  the  Moscow  Coronation  Procession,  street  scenes  in  Moscow 
and  Vienna,  scene  in  the  Vienna  Riding  School,  Exercise  of  the 
Vienna  Fire  Brigade,  a  Skirt  Dancer.  The  last  p'cture  was  coloured, 
and  very  effective,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  series  passed  through 
the  apparatus  hiding  any  technical  defects  in  the  colouring. 


Ceramic  Photography.  —In  Eder's  Jahrbuch,  F.  Haberditzl, 
of  Vienna,  gives  the  following  directions,  based  on  his  own  ex¬ 
perience.  The  selection  of  a  suitable  gelatine  is  important,  the 
writer  having  made  some  400  experiments  before  hitting  upon  the 
right  sort  and  correct  proportions  : — Dissolve  7  grammes  of  hard 
gelatine  in  100  grammes  of  water,  adding  6  grammes  of  sugar. 
Take  8  grammes  of  black  oxide,  or  iridium  oxide,  rub  it  well  down 
on  a  glass  palette  of  about  40  cm.  area  with  about  50  grammes  of 
water,  until  the  latter  is  almost  evaporated.  The  solution  of  gelatine 


is  then  added  a  little  at  a  time,  and  rubbed  up  with  the  oxide  until 
a  half-set  jelly  is  formed.  The  mixture  is  th»-n  transferred  to  a 
porcelain  evaporating  dish,  and  placed  in  warm  water  until  dis¬ 
solved.  It  is  then  filtered  through  clean  flannel  and  allowed  to 
set.  After  a  few  hours  it  is  redissolved  slowly,  plates  are  cleaned 
with  whitening,  and  a  levelling  table  prepared  with  a  large  sheet 
of  plate  glass,  sufficient  to  take  thirty  plates  9  x  12  cm.,  for  which 
this  quantity  of  solution  should  suffice.  The  plates  are  coated  and 
allowed  to  set  on  the  bevelled  glass.  They  are  then  set  up  to  dry 
in  a  temperature  of  about  15°  R.  for  twenty-four  hours.  When 
dry,  the  plates  may  be  kept  several  months.  They  are  sensitised  in 
a  three  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  dried  in  a 
cool,  dark  place.  Printing  takes  twenty-fire  to  thirty  minutes  in  a 
medium  light,  but  this  can  only  be  determined  by  experience.  Wh>  n 
printed,  coat  the  plate  with  a  two  per  cent,  plain  collodion,  cut 
round  the  edges  with  a  penknife,  and,  immerse  in  cold  water.  When 
the  bichromate  is  removed,  lay  a  sheet  of  white  paper  on  the  film, 
add  a  little  warm  water,  and,  when  the  film  begins  to  lift,  strip  it 
from  the  plate  and  develop  with  a  spray  of  warm  water.  Transfer 
to  a  five  per  cent,  alum  bath  for  five  minutes,  and  fix  with  alcohol. 
The  film  must  then  be  transferred  at  once  to  the  final  support. 
When  dry,  the  collodion  film,  now  on  the  surface,  must  be  removed 
by  gently  rubbing  with  a  wad  and  acetic  ether.  The  picture  is  then 
burnt  in. 


McDONOUGH’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COLOURED  SCREENS. 

Mr.  McDonough  says  :  “  The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  make  a  new 
and  improved  adjustable  regulating  screen  for  use  with  a  camera  in 
taking  photographs,  by  which  the  quantity  of  the  different  coloured  rays 
of  light  which  pass  from  the  object  to  be  photographed  to  the  sensitive 
plate  may  be  regulated  in  relation  to  each  other,  determinate  upon  the 
nature  of  the  light  existing  at  the  time  the  photograph  is  taken.  While 
it  is  intended  for  use  in  taking  all  kinds  of  photographs,  it  is  more 
particularly  intended  by  me  for  use  in  taking  photographs  in  colours 

“  My  improved  screen  may  be  placed  either  before  or  behind  the  lens 
of  the  camera  ;  or,  if  preferred,  it  may  be  placed  in  a  slot  between  the 
two  glasses  constituting  the  lens.  It  places  in  the  hands  of  a  photographer 
means  by  which  he  can  regulate  the  colour  values  of  different  light 
passing  from  the  object  to  be  photographed  to  the  negative  plate. 

“  Sensitive  plates  used  in  taking  photographs  differ  in  their  actinic 
properties  in  accordance  with  different  sensitising  processes.  With  most 
sensitive  plates  the  more  refrangible  rays,  such  as  violets  and  blues,  act 
very  rapidly,  and  the  less  refrangible  rays,  such  as  reds  and  yellows,  act 
very  slowly.  In  fact,  the  ratios  vary  to  a  large  extent.  It  is  also  well 
understood,  as  a  fact,  that  in  different  localities  there  are  more  or  less 
alterations  of  the  actinic  values  in  light.  Pure  sunlight,  for  example,  is 
different  from  subdued  light  or  artificial  light.  On  a  bright,  sunny  day 
the  red  and  yellow  colours  in  the  light  are  in  larger  proportions  than  on 
cloudy  days,  while  the  blue  and  violet  colours  are  in  smaller  proportions. 
If  we  look,  for  example,  at  a  landscape  on  a  dull  day  through  a  piece  of 
orange  or  yellow-coloured  glass,  which  suppresses  the  blue  rays,  the 
landscape  will  appear  to  be  illuminated  with  sunshine,  thus  showing 
that  there  is  an  excess  of  red  and  yellow  light  on  a  bright  day.  Different 
parts  of  the  sky  are  differently  illuminated,  the  position  of  the  sun 
altering  the  values  of  the  colours.  Accepting  vermilion  red,  emerald 
green  and  ultramarine  blue  as  representing  the  three  fundamental  colours 
of  light,  it  is  important  to  provide  means  for  altering  the  amount  or 
value  of  each  separate  colour  that  falls  upon  the  negative  plate  after  its 
passage  from  the  object  to  be  photographed.” 

The  method  of  making  the  screens  is  fully  described.  The  claims 
are : — 

1.  The  method  of  making  a  negative  by  regulating  the  quantity  of  blue 
and  green  rays  of  light  that  pass  from  an  object  to  be  photographed  to 
the  sensitive  plate,  which  consists  in  adjusting  the  size  of  the  openings 
through  which  they  pass  to  ths  sensitive  plate,  in  relation  to  each  >-ther, 
determinate  upon  the  nature  of  the  light  existing  at  the  time  the  photo¬ 
graph  is  taken. 

2.  A  compound  regulating  screen  composed  of  two  or  more  transparent 
plates  uniformly  tinted  with  different  tints  or  colours,  and  adapted  to  be 
placed  near  the  lens  of  a  photographic  camera,  whereby  the  rays  of  lieht 
from  an  object  to  be  photographed  pass  through  such  screen  before 
reaching  the  sensitive  plate. 

3.  A  compound  regulating  screen  composed  of  two  or  more  transparent 
plates  uniformly  tinted  with  different  tints  or  colours,  arranged  nearly  in 
the  same  plane  and  adapted  to  be  placed  near  tbe  lens  of  a  earners, 
whereby  the  ravs  of  light  from  an  object  tr  be  photographed  pass  thiough 
such  screen  before  reaching  the  sensitive  plate. 

4.  A  compound  regulating  screen  composed  of  two  or  more  transparent 
plates  uniformly  covered  with  different  tints  or  colours,  arranged  in 
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nearly  the  same  plane,  so  as  to  be  movable  in  relation  to  each  other,  and 
adapted  to  be  placed  near  the  lens  of  a  camera,  whereby  the  rays  of  light 
from  an  object  to  be  photographed  pass  through  such  screen  before 
reaching  the  sensitive  plate. 

5.  A  compound  regulating  screen  composed  of  two  or  more  transparent 
plates  of  different  tints  or  colours,  arranged  to  be  movable  in  relation  to 
each  other,  and  adapted  to  be  placed  near  the  lens  of  a  camera,  combined 
with  means  for  adjusting  the  plates  in  relation  to  each  other,  whereby 
the  area  of  each  colour  may  be  easily  adjusted  to  different  conditions  of 
light. 

6.  A  compound  regulating  screen  composed  of  two  or  more  transparent 
plates  of  different  tints  or  colour's,  arranged  to  be  movable  in  relation  to 
each  other,  and  adapted  to  be  placed  near  the  lens  of  a  camera,  combined 
with  indicating  scales  and  means  for  adjusting  the  area  of  the  different 
colours  in  relation  to  each  other,  whereby  they  may  be  easily  and 
certainly  adjusted  to  different  conditions  of  light. 

7.  A  compound  regulating  screen  composed  of  two  or  more  transparent 
plates  of  different  tints  or  colours,  adapted  to  be  placed  near  the  lens  of 
a  photographic  camera,  and  having  the  part  of  the  screen  for  regulating 
the  quantity  of  the  red  and  green  rays  surrounding  the  margin  of  the  lens 
opening,  and  the  part  permitting  the  passage  of  the  blue  rays  over  the 
centre  of  the  lens  opening,  and  the  part  permitting  the  passage  of  the  green 
rays  and  regulating  the  passage  of  the  blue  rays  intermediate  between  the 
margin  and  the  centre. 

- ♦ - 

CITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON  INSTITUTE  :  EXAMINATION 
IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

We  append  particulars,  taken  from  the  official  programme  of  Techno¬ 
logical  Examinations,  published  by  Messrs.  Whittaker  &  Co.,  Paternoster- 
square,  of  the  Examinations  in  Photography  to  be  held  next  May  by  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  : — 

Ordinary  Grade. 

I.  Syllabus. — (1)  The  Practical  Examination  will  include  the  following 
tests  :  To  focus,  expose,  and  develop  a  negative  of  a  person  or  landscape, 
to  print,  tone,  fix,  and  mount  an  ordinary  print. 

The  candidate  may  elect  to  make  his  negative  in  collodion  or  gelatine, 
and  his  print  may  be  produced  by  any  of  the  methods  in  ordinary  use. 
He  will  also  be  allowed  to  supply,  if  he  so  desire,  his  own  apparatus, 
chemicals,  &c.,  or  he  may  use  those  provided  by  the  local  examiner.  The 
fee  for  the  Practical  Examination  only  will  be  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

II.  — The  Written  Examination  will  include  questions  founded  on  such 
subjects  as  the  following  :  — 

1.  The  elements  of  photographic  optics  ;  the  photographic  camera  and 
its  adjuncts,  lenses,  diaphragms,  shutters,  shades,  &c. 

2.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  practice  and  theory  of  the  wet-plate 
process. 

3.  The  practice  and  theory  of  the  gelatine  dry-plate  process  ;  the  com¬ 
position  of  and  defects  in  gelatine  dry  plates. 

4.  Various  methods  of  fixing,  developing,  intensifying,  and  reducing 
negatives,  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  chemicals  employed. 

5.  Silver  printing,  including  vignetting  and  printing  in  clouds,  toning, 
and  fixing. 

6.  Retouching  and  spotting  ;  mounting  prints. 

7.  The  lighting  of  the  dark  room. 

8.  The  studio,  and  lighting  of  the  sitter. 

The  fee  for  the  Written  Examination  is  one  shilling. 

Honours  Grade. 

Candidates  for  Honours  must  have  previously  passed  in  the  Ordinary 
Grade. 

The  Honours  Examination  is  both  Written  and  Practical,  and  consists 
of  two  sections  :  A.  Pure  Photography ;  B.  Photo-mechanical  Processes. 

Candidates  will  be  examined  in  one  only  of  these  two  sections,  and  may 
select  the  particular  branch  of  practical  work  in  which  they  desire  to  be 
examined. 

In  order  that  candidates  may  know  what  apparatus  and  material  they 
will  be  required  to  provide  for  the  practical  part  of  the  examination,  full 
information  as  to  the  practical  tests  may  be  obtained  from  the  Examiner 
on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  May  7,  for  the  examination  to  be  held  on 
the  following  day. 

For  the  year  1897,  Practical  Examinations  will  be  held  in  London  only, 
unless  ten  candidates,  at  least,  apply  to  be  examined  in  the  same  section 
(A  or  B)  at  some  other  centre. 

The  fee  for  the  Honours  Examination  (Written  and  Practical),  in  either 
section,  is  three  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Section  A. — Pure  Photography. 

I.  Written  Examination. — Candidates  will  be  expected  to  answer  more 
difficult  questions  in  some  of  the  subjects  for  the  Ordinary  Grade,  and,  in 
addition,  a  knowledge  will  be  required  of — 

1.  The  theory  of  the  photographic  image,  of  development,  fixing, 
intensification,  and  reduction. 

2.  The  theory  of  light  as  applied  to  photography,  including  a  general 
knowledge  of  spectrum  and  orthochromatic  photography. 

3.  The  principles  of  photographic  optics. 


4.  The  theory  and  practical  use  of  sensitometers  for  testing  the  Bpeed 
and  gradation  of  plates,  and  their  uses  in  printing  processes. 

5.  The  general  principles  of  various  negative  processes  which  have  been 
employed  at  different  times. 

6.  Piatinotype,  carbon,  and  pigment  printing,  printing  on  argentic 
bromide  papers ;  enamels. 

7.  Enlarging  and  making  lantern  slides  in  the  camera. 

8.  Applications  of  photography  to  scientific  purposes. 

II.  Practical  Examination. — Candidates  maybe  examined  in  (a)  Studio 
work,  (b)  Copying  or  Reproduction,  or  (c)  Landscape  or  Architecture. 
They  will  be  required  to  show  proficiency  in  c  ut  '  i  ting  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  practical  operations  appertaining  to  the  biauch  (-elected: — 

1.  To  take  in  a  studio  quarter-plate  gelatins  negative  of  some  object  to 
be  indicated. 

2.  To  take  an  artistic  portrait. 

3.  To  print,  tone,  fix,  and  mount  a  silver,  piatinotype,  or  carbon  print. 

4.  To  test  a  sample  of  glass  or  fabric  to  be  used  in  lighting  the  dark 
room. 

5.  To  test  the  sensitiveness  and  gradation  of  a  plate. 

6.  To  find  the  focus  of  a  lens  either  corrected  or  uncorrected. 

7.  To  copy  an  engraving  for  a  lithographic  transfer. 

8.  To  make  an  enlargement  from  quarter-plate. 

9.  To  make  a  lantern-slide  by  contact. 

10.  To  make  in  the  camera  a  lantern-slide  from  a  negative. 

The  Practical  Examination  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  May  8,  between 
1.30  and  7,  and  at  other  times,  if  found  necessary. 

Section  B. — Photo-mechanical  Processes. 

I.  Written  Examination. — Candidates  will  be  expected  to  answer  more 
difficult  questions  in  eome  of  the  subjects  of  the  Ordinary  Grade,  and,  in 
addition,  a  knowledge  will  be  required  of — 

1.  The  theory  and  practical  use  of  different  kinds  of  sensitometers. 

2.  The  processes  of  photogravure. 

3.  The  processes  of  producing  ‘  phototype  ’  blocks. 

4.  The  processes  of  photo-lithography  and  photo-zincography. 

5.  The  processes  of  collotype  (collographic)  printing. 

11.  Practical  Examination. — Candidates  may  be  required  to  show  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  practical  operations  in  one  of  the  above  processes,  numbered 
2,  3,  4,  5,  including  the  preparation  of  negatives  suitable  for  each  class 
of  work,  from  (a)  pictures  in  coiour,  (b)  drawings  in  monochrome, 
(c)  originals  in  black  and  in  tints,  and  ( d )  natural  objects. 

The  Practical  Examination  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  May  8,  between 
1.30  and  7,  and  at  other  times  if  found  necessary. 

The  Written  Examinations  in  the  Ordinary  and  Honours  Grades  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  May  4,  from  7  to  10. 

A  separate  return  of  the  exact  number  of  candidates  who  will  present 
themselves  in  each  grade,  and  in  each  section  and  branch  of  the  Honours 
Grade,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Institute  by  March  29th. 


The  following  are  the  questions  that  were  put  to  candidates  at  the 
examination  held  last  May : — 

Ordinary  Grade. 

[Seven  questions  only  to  be  answered .] 

1.  How  would  you  ascertain  whether  a  lens  had  a  visual  as  well  as  a 

chemical  focus  ?  (40  marks.) 

2.  How  would  you  make  or  extemporise  a  background  to  suit  a  special 
effect?  (40.) 

3.  How  would  you  proceed  to  test  a  dark  room  to  see  whether  the  light 

were  safe  or  not  ?  (40.) 

4.  How  would  you  pose  a  family  group  consisting,  say,  of  father  and 

mother,  and  three  boys  and  two  girls,  of  ages  ranging  from  seven  to 
seventeen  ?  (40.) 

5.  Give  a  formula  for  a  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath,  and  compare 
its  merits  with  those  of  the  separate  bath  system.  (40.) 

6.  Why  does  a  lens  which  covers  a  10  in.  by  8  in.  plate,  placed  either 

way  in  the  camera,  not  necessarily  cover  a  plate  10  in.  square  ?  (40.) 

7.  Describe  a  method  of  writing  titles  on  negatives  so  that  they  will 
print  out  on  the  proofs.  (40.) 

8.  Describe  a  good  and  simple  arrangement  of  studio  blinds.  (40.) 

9.  Give  a  design  of  a  simple  enlarging  apparatus  for  use  with  daylight. 
(40.) 

10.  Describe  the  “  double  transfer”  method  of  carbon  printing.  (40.) 

Honours  Grade. 

Section  A. — Pure  Photography. 

[Six  questions  only  to  be  answered.] 

1.  Describe  the  “  Artigue  ”  process  of  carbon  printing.  (50  marks.) 

2.  Describe  the  composition  and  manufacture  of  celluloid  as  used  as  a 
support  for  gelatine  emulsions.  (45.) 

3.  Describe  the  relative  merits  of  the  eollodio-ehloride  and  gelatino- 
chloride  printing-out  processes.  (45.) 

4.  Describe  a  simple  method  of  recovering  residues  from  the  hypo 
waste  tub.  (50.) 

5.  How  would  you  find  out  the  longest  exposure  you  could  give,  with¬ 
out  showing  movement  on  the  negative,  to  a  train  passing  at  a  rate  of 
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forty  miles  an  hour  in  front  of  your  camera,  and  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
yards  from  it,  it  being  assumed  that  your  lens  has  a  focal  length  of 
six  in.  ?  (45.) 

6.  Discuss  the  relative  advantages  of  lenses  of  large  and  small 
diameter,  both  being  assumed  to  be  of  the  same  focal  length,  and  to  be 
worked  with  stops  of  the  same  size.  (50.) 

7.  Explain  the  causes  of  the  phenomenon  known  as  “reversal  of  the 
image.’’  (45.) 

8.  Describe  Ives’s  method  of  producing  stereoscopic  pictures  in  their 
natural  colours.  (50.) 

9.  Describe  the  process  of  producing  burnt-in  enamels  on  porcelain 
(photo-ceramics).  (50.) 

Section  B. — Photo-Mechanical  Processes. 

[Eight  questions  only  to  be  ansioered.] 

1.  Give  a  detailed  description  of  the  making  of  the  transparency  and 
preparation  of  the  copper  for  a  photogravure  plate.  (30  marks. ) 

2.  Describe  the  operations  of  sensitising  the  carbon  tissue  (with  formula 
for  sensitising)  and  preparing  the  grain  and  resist  for  a  plate  by  the 
“  Klic”  or  carbon-tissue  process,  (40.) 

3.  State  what  acids,  and  of  what  strength,  are  used  for  the  etching  of 
a  photogravure  plate,  and  give,  approximately,  the  normal  time  necessary 
for  each  etching  in  each  solution.  (40.) 

4.  How  should  a  photogravure  plate  be  inked  up  and  printed  from,  and 
to  what  treatment  should  the  printing  paper  be  subjected  before  use? 
(30.) 

5.  Describe  (a)  the  operations  of  preparing  a  negative  by  the  collodion 
process  of  drawing  in  line  for  a  photographic  zinc  block  ;  ( b )  of  a  collodion 
negative  of  a  photograph  or  drawing-in  wash  for  a  half-tone  block.  (50.) 

6.  Give  formulae  for  intensifying,  clearing,  and  fixing  negatives  for 
half-tone  blocks.  (30.) 

7.  What  is  the  object  of  employing  irregular- shaped  diaphragms  or 
stops  in  the  making  of  half-tone  negatives?  (50.) 

8.  Describe  (a)  the  methods  of  printing  on  zinc  by  the  bitumen  and 
albumen  processes,  and  (6)  the  enameline  process  on  zinc  and  copper, 
and  give  formulae.  (50.) 

9.  Describe  briefly  (rr)  the  process  of  etching  a  zinc  line  block  ;  (6)  the 
process  of  etching  a  half-tone  block  on  copper,  giving  the  kinds  and 
strengths  of  acids  employed.  (40.) 

10.  What  kind  of  a  negative  is  required  for  the  production  of  a  photo¬ 
lithographic  transfer  ?  (20.) 

11.  Describe  fully  the  method  of  preparing  and  sensitising  the  paper 
for  a  photo- lithographic  transfer,  and  detail  the  operations  of  inking  up 
and  transferring  to  stone  or  zinc.  (50.) 

12.  Give  a  formula  and  method  of  working  for  the  production  of  a 
grained  transfer  from  a  half-tone  subject,  say,  a  photograph  or  wash 
drawing.  (50.) 

13.  Describe  generally  the  operations  of  preparing,  coating,  and  drying 
a  collotype  plate,  and  give  formulae.  (50.) 

14.  Describe  the  methods  of  determining  the  proper  exposure  of  the 
plate  under  a  negative,  and  briefly  explain  the  operations  necessary  for 
proving  and  printing  from  the  plate.  (30.) 

15.  State  in  which  instances  it  would  be  preferable  to  employ  bichro¬ 
mate  of  potash  instead  of  bichromate  of  ammonia  for  sensitising,  and 
vice  versa.  (40.) 

Honours  Grade. 

Practical  Examination. 

Saturday ,  May  9,  1.30  p.m. 

Section  A.  —  Pure  Photoorap-jy. 

[Only  one  test  to  be  made.] 

A.  Studio  Work. — 1.  Take  a  portrait  bust  suitable  for  vignetting. 

Three  plates,  quarter  size,  are  supplied,  and  two  are  to  be  sent  in,  but 

the  candidate  must  select  himself  which  one  he  considers  the  more 
successful. 

A  rough  print  should,  if  possible,  accompany  the  negative.  The 
exposure  must  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  Local  Examiner,  but  the 
plates  may  be  developed  at  home,  the  results  being  handed  in  or  posted 
on  Monday. 

B.  — Copying  or  Reproduction. — 1.  Print  and  develop  a  print  from  a 
negative  (supplied  by  the  Institute)  by  the  single  transfer  carbon  process; 
or  2,  Produce  a  print  in  platinotype  (cold-bath  process.)  from  the  negative 
provided  for  the  purpose.  The  Institute  will  provide  the  tissue  or  the 
platinotype  paper,  but  the  centres  or  candidates  must  provide  frames, 
dishes,  water,  &c. ,  with  the  exception  of  the  platinotype  developer,  which 
will  be  provided  the  same  time  as  the  paper. 

C— Landscape  and  Archite  ture. — Kxoose  and  develop  a  negative  of 
the  place  or  building  selected  by  toe  Local  Examiner. 

Candidates  are  to  supply  their  own  apparatus  and  plates,  four  in 
number,  each  of  which  must  be  initialled  before  use  by  the  Local 
Examiner. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  with  the  Local  Examiner  by  which  candi¬ 
dates  may  have  their  plates  initialled  and  the  site  to  be  photographed 
communicated  to  them  on  the  evening  of  the  day  prior  to  the  Examina¬ 
tion,  so  that  they  may  have  the  whole  day  at  their  disposal  for  selecting 
the  most  suitable  conditions  of  lighting. 


The  candidates  may  develop  their  plates  where  they  like,  but  must 
return  all  four,  used  or  unused,  indicating  that  one  they  select  as  best,  to 
the  Local  Examiner  not  later  than  noon  on  Monday,  May  11,  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  offices  of  the  Institute. 

If  possible,  a  print  should  accompany  the  selected  negative,  which 
should  be  trimmed  to  the  size  considered  most  appropriate?  and,' in  any 
case,  the  negative  should  have  the  dimensions  the  print  is  to  have 
marked  on  it. 

Honours  Grade. 

Practical  Examination. 

Saturday,  May [9,  1.30  p.m. 

Section  B. — Photo-Mechanical  Processes. 

[Only  one  test  to  be  made.] 

(a)  Photogravure. — 1.  Prepare  a  transparency  from  a  negative  by  a 
carbon  process  for  photogravure.  (30  marks.) 

2,  Print  a  “resist”  from  a  transparency,  and  transfer  and  develop  on 
copper  prepared  for  etching.  (50. ) 

( b )  Phototype  Bloch. — 1.  Print  from  a  line  negative  by  the  albumen 
process  on  zinc,  and  prepare  the  plate  for  retouching  before  etching. 
(30.) 

2.  Print  from  a  half-tone  negative  on  zinc  or  copper  by  the  enameline 
process,  and  etch  the  plate.  (50.) 

(c)  Photo-lithography. — Print  a  transfer  from  a  line  negaiive,  and  ink 
up  ready  for  transferring  to  stone.  (50.) 

(d)  Collotype. — Prepare  sensitised  solution  and  coat  a  glass  plate,  dry 
same,  expose  under  a  negative,  and  make  ready  for  printing.  (50.) 


THE  JOLY  PROCESS  OF  COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[American  Philosophical  Society.] 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  your  notice  this  evening,  by  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Richard  Barkley,  of  New  York,  a  series  of  specimens  illustrating  the 
so-called  “  Joly  ”  process  of  colour  photography. 

They  are  the  same  as  were  lately  shown  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
England,  and  excited  considerable  attention. 

This  process,  although  it  depends  upon  the  three  primary  colour  sen¬ 
sations,  differs  materially  from  all  others  thus  far  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  public,  because  but  a  single  photographic  manipulation  is  required, 
and  no  apparatus  is  needed  other  than  such  as  is  used  in  ordinary  every¬ 
day  photography. 

This  process  consists  in  making  a  negative  through  a  closely  lined 
screen,  ruled  in  three  colours,  viz.,  orange,  yellow-green,  and  blue- 
violet.  The  screens  used  in  the  specimens  here  shown  were  made  with 
an  ordinary  ruling  pen,  such  as  is  used  by  draughtsmen,  and  the  lines 
number  about  200  to  the  inch.  A  finer  ruling  in  the  future  will 
make  the  lines  which  we  now  see  in  the  specimens  before  us  less 
prominent. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Professor  Joly,  in  his  “  taking  ”  screen,  which 
is  here  before  you,  has  substituted  for  the  usually  accepted  primary 
colour  sensations — red,  green,  blue — the  colours,  orange,  yellow-green, 
and  blue-violet.  Experience  has  taught  him  that  not  only  were  the 
former  colours  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  but  that,  to  reproduce  the 
effect  of  natural  colours,  a  somewhat  different  screen  must  be  used  over  the 
resultant  positive  image.  For  this  purpose  Professor  Joly  rules  a  screen 
in  pure  red,  green,  and  blue-violet.  This  he  calls  his  viewing  screen. 

[For  the  red-selecting  lines  of  the  “taking”  screen  Professor  Joly 
uses  a  spectrum  colour,  such  as  that  to  be  found  at  one-sixth  of  the 
distance  from  the  line  D  to  the  line  0  ;  for  the  green-selecting  lines  he 
uses  a  colour  corresponding  to  that  of  the  spectrum  at  about  one-third  of 
the  di-dance  from  the  E  line  to  the  D  line  ;  and  for  the  blue-violet  select¬ 
ing  lines  he  uses  a  colour  corresponding  to  the  spectrum  colour  near  the 
F  line,  but  toward  the  G  line.  On  comparison  of  the  “taking”  screen 
with  the  spectrum,  these  colours  can  be  called  a  red-orange,  yellow-green, 
and  a  violet- blue.  For  the  colours  of  the  “viewing”  screen  he  uses  a 
pure  red  not  far  from  the  C  line ;  a  green  near  the  E  line  ;  and,  for  the 
blue-violet  lines,  he  takes  a  spectrum  colour  between  G  and  H,  the 
object  being  in  the  “  viewing”  screen  to  transmit  fundamental  colour  sensa¬ 
tions  only,  and  to  let  the  eye  do  its  own  mixing  ;  the  eye  is  assisted  by  the 
depth  of  light  and  shade  in  the  linear  areas  of  the  positive  ;  for  instance, 
if  the  fall  amount  of  light  of  two  adjacent  red  and  green  lines  be  trans¬ 
mitted,  the  eye  sees  a  yellow  ;  if,  now,  some  of  the  green  be  obstructed 
or  shut  out  by  the  positive  over  it,  then  the  eye  will  see  an  orange  ;  and, 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  some  red  be  shut  out  by  the  positive,  then  the  eye 
sees  a  yellow-green,  audit  is  eay  to  see  that  one  cau  run  all  the  colours 
from  pure  red  to  pure  green  by  the  varying  amounts  of  the  red  or  green 
lines  shut  oat  by  the  positive.] 

The  first  specimen  we  have  Here  is  a  negative  of  a  china  plate  aud  jug, 
photographed  through  the  “  taking  ’’  screen. 

The  next  one  is  a  glass  positive  printed  in  contict  from  the  above 
negative.  It  will  be  noticed  that  neither  of  these  specimens  differ  from 
ordinary  photographic  results,  except  that  lines  due  to  the  use  of  the 
screen  are  somewhat  prominent. 
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The  third  specimen  is  a  positive  similar  to  the  one  just  shown,  placed 
in  register  with  a  “  viewing  ”  screen  ;  and,  by  holding  it  up  to  the  light 
and  viewing  it  through  the  ruled  grating,  we  see  the  china  plate  and  jug 
in  the  bright  colours  of  the  original  objects. 

The  next  subject  is  a  male  portrait  from  life.  This  illustrates  the 
possibility  of  the  process  in  its  application  to  professional  portraiture. 

We  now  have  a  portrait  of  an  Irish  peasant  girl,  not  from  life, 
it  is  true,  but  from  a  water  colour,  which  is  here  before  us.  The  speci¬ 
men  labelled  No.  7  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  viewing  screen.  The 
original  is  here  offered  for  comparison,  so  that  you  may  judge  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  reproduction  to  the  colours  of  the  original.  To  prove  the 
correctness  of  his  theory,  Professor  Joly  here  presents  another  specimen 
of  the  same  subject,  No.  12.  This  is  taken  and  placed  in  contact  with 
the  same  (“  taking  ”)  screen.  The  great  difference  and  the  falsity 
of  the  colour  rendering  will  at  once  be  noted  by  comparison  with  the 
original. 

The  next  specimen  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  one  of  all,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  being  an  almost  instantaneous  picture.*  It  represents  a  military 
band  in  the  Park  of  Tiinity  College,  Dublin.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
bright  reds  of  the  uniform  coats  are  exceptionally  well  rendered.  Further, 
this  example  indicates  a  possible  application  of  this  method  of  colour 
reproduction  to  snap-shot  photography. 

I  now  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  an  interesting  feature  of  this  pro¬ 
cess,  viz.,  the  necessity  for  having  the  photograph  and  screen  in  exact 
register,  and  viewing  it  in  a  normal  position.  Viewed  direct,  this  trans¬ 
parency  shows  the  colours  of  nature ;  the  brilliant  red  hue  of  the  coats  is 
especially  noticeable.  Now,  if  we  turn  the  transparency  so  as  to  view  it 
at  a  slight  angle,  we  at  once  note  a  change  of  the  colours,  and,  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  instance,  an  apparent  change  of  the  nationality  of  the  subjects  : 
in  place  of  English  soldiers  in  bright  red  coats,  we  see  a  body  of  men 
dressed  in  brilliant  green ;  in  short,  the  Englishman  appears  to  have 
been  turned  into  an  Irishman  of  the  most  pronounced  type. 

The  next  subject  is  a  perfect  representation  of  a  green  fluorescent 
bowl,  made  of  uranium  glass. 

We  now  come  to  another  interesting  specimen  —a  photograph  of  a 
bunch  of  wall  flowers,  executed  in  two  colour  sensations  only,  viz.,  the 
red  and  green  sensations.  This  picture  derives  an  additional  interest 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  made  by  Professor  Joly,  at  the  request  of  Lord 
Kelvin,  to  show  the  effect  of  “  violet  blindness,”  an  extremely  rare  variety 
of  colour  blindness. 

I  now  present  to  your  notice  two  photographs  of  the  solar  spectrum 
from  nature,  the  first  one  made  through  a  “  taking  ”  screen,  and  seen 
through  a  “viewing  ”  screen,  which,  as  you  will  perceive,  shows  some  of 
tl}e  principal  lines ;  the  other  one,  both  taken  and  viewed  through  the 
“  viewing”  screen,  shows  a  false  colour  rendition.  The  yellow,  passing 
through  the  red  lines  only,  is  almost  entirely  represented  by  pure  red. 
The  incorrectness  of  the  result  is  evident  on  comparing  it  with  the  first 
specimen  or  with  nature. 

I  now  come  to  the  commercial  part  of  the  process.  I  have  here  for 
your  inspection  a  specimen  of  three-colour  printing.  The  original  photo¬ 
graph  consists  of  a  single  negative ;  the  printing  was  done  from  three 
separate  half-tone  blocks  or  plates — red,  yellow,  and  blue. 

This  result  is  obtained  by  making  three  positives  in  the  camera  from  the 
original  negative  in  the  following  manner : — A  special  screen  is  prepared, 
with  black  lines  twice  the  width  of  those  upon  the  taking  screen,  the 
intervening  space  being  the  width  of  a  single  line.  This  screen,  when 
placed  in  register  with  the  original  negative,  it  will  be  observed,  exposes 
only  every  third  line  of  the  negative.  Now,  it  will  be  obvious  that,  if  this 
screen  be  moved  the  width  of  a  single  line  before  each  exposure,  we  shall 
obtain  three  positives,  each  showing  but  one-third  of  the  original  nega¬ 
tive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  representing  a  different  colour  sensation. 
An  ordinary  half-tone  plate  is  now  made  from  each  positive  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  then  printed  successively  in  yellow,  red,  and  blue 
inks,  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  chromo -typographic  or  three-colour 
process. 

In  the  case  under  consideration,  you  will  note  the  almost  perfect 
result  without  the  presence  of  the  objectionable  mathematical  cross-line 
hatch-work. 

The  latter  adaptation  of  the  Joly  process,  I  am  informed,  is  the  in¬ 
vention  of  two  young  men  in  thip  country,  and,  should  it  prove  practical 
and  give  certain  results,  it  will,  without  doubt,  be  a  great  step  forward  in 
chromo-typography,  and  also  have  commercial  value. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  foundations  of  the  interesting  processes  I 
have  described  are  based,  and  depend  for  their  ultimate  success,  upon  the 
ruling  machine,  an  invention  of  Joseph  Saxton,  a  former  member  of  this 
Society,  specimens  of  whose  early  photo-mechanical  reproductions,  made 
in  1841,  are  still  in  our  possession. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  the  one  great  advantage  which  this 
process  seems  to  offer  over  other  schemes  in  heliochromy  or  the  three- 
colour  process,  is  the  fact  that  but  a  single  negative  is  required,  which  is 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  method  of  photography,  so  that  all  special  or 
intricate  apparatus,  with  uncertain  results,  are  obviated.  It  will  be 
further  noted  that  the  specimens  shown  here  to-night  are  among  the 
earliest  ones  made  with  crude  appliances  as  to  the  ruling  of  the  screens 
and  the  pigments.  Julius  F.  Sachse. 

,*  Actual  time  about  three  seconds. 


The  Photographisches  Archiv  for  May  1890,  page  129,  contains  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  R.  Ed.  Liesegang  on  the  “  Solarisation  of  Dry  Flutes.” 
A  translation  of  this  appears  in  The  British  Journal  oi  PaoTOOB 
for  June  12,  1896,  p.  376. 

In  this  article  Liesegang  commences  by  drawing  attention  to  the 
positive  which  is  seen  when  a  negative  is  viewed  from  the  back  against  a 
dark  background.  He  points  out  that  these  positives  are  less  pronounced 
in  the  case  of  under-exposed  negatives,  but  distinct  and  of  a  whitish  colour 
in  the  densest  portions  (such  as  the  sky  of  a  landscape),  of  fully  exposed 
negatives.  He  then  proceeds  to  make  the  following  positive  and  decidedly 
startling  assertions,  that  “  this  whiteness  is  due  to  a  remnant  of  bromide 
of  silver,  which  is  left  unchanged  during  fixation,  and  is  held  between  the 

reduced  silver  and  the  glass .  In  those  parts  of  the  plate 

fixation  is  not  complete,  and,  even  if  more  time  had  been  given  for  the 
action  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  bromide  of  silver  would  not  have 
been  removed.  ...  If  bromide  of  silver  is  left  behind  amongst  the 
silver,  the  former  cannot  have  been  reduced  by  the  developer,  and  the 
picture  does  not  always  extend  from  the  surface  to  the  glass.  And 
especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  highest  lights,  where  it  might  be  most 
expected  .  .  .  ..  It  u  therefore  certain  that  the  developer  also  has  not 
penetrated  to  this  depth  in  the  high  lights  (the  italics  are  his  own)  and 
therein  resembles  the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  With  a  shorter  exposure,  on 
the  contrary,  it  penetrates  the  entire  film  and  reduces  the  bromide  of 
silver  through  to  the  glass.” 

In  support  of  the  above  statements  Liesegang  brings  forward  not  a 
single  convincing  chemical  experiment,  but  only  a  number  of  observations 
which  can  more  simply  and  correctly  be  explained  according  to  the 
usually  accepted  chemical  hypothesis. 

Yet,  based  on  these,  as  I  hold,  incorrect  assertions,  Liesegang  proceeds 
to  propound  a  theory  of  solarisation,  which  practically  amounts  to  this, 
that  in  a  negative  a  more  or  less  dense  film  of  silver  is  formed  on  the 
surface,  where  strong  light  has  acted,  and  this  film  acts  as  a  mechanical 
restrainer  and  retards,  or  even  prevents ,  development  and  fixation  of  the 
more  deeply  seated  silver  bromide  in  these  fully  or  over-exposed  portions. 
At  the  risk,  however,  of  being  tedious  I  had  better  give  his  own  words  : — 

“  In  this  way  a  phenomenon  can  be  accounted  for,  in  explanation  of 
which  purely  chemical  causes  have  usually  been  accepted,  viz.,  the 
solarisation  of  dry  plates. 

“  If  part  of  a  plate  is  very  considerably  overexposed,  the  reduction  is 
confined  to  the  mere  surface  in  that  part.  The  film  of  metallic  silver 
formed  there  is  extremely  thin,  but  it  hinders  completely  the  further 
penetration  of  the  developer. 

“  The  reduction  on  the  surface  is  too  rapid  at  that  part,  but  at  the 
others,  where  the  exposure  is  less,  the  reduction  occurs  more  slowly,  and 
meanwhile  there  is  time  for  the  developer  to  penetrate  to  the  underlying 
portions.  The  latter  consequently  are  stronger,  and  contain  no  bromide 
of  silver. 

“The  rapidity  of  reduction  is  the  all-important  thing.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  assume,  as  I  at  first  thought,  that  with  longer  exposure  a 
coherent  skin  of  silver,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  with  shorter  exposure, 
one  rich  in  pores  is  formed.” 

Curiously  enough,  after  making  these  very  positive  assertions,  we  further 
on  came  upon  this  very  convenient  admission,  “It  is  impossible  to 
prove  or  to  controvert  this  theory  of  solarisation,  in  the  development  of 
dry  plates  by  experiment.”  Surely,  if  it  is  impossible  to  prove  this  theory, 
it  is  useless  to  assert  it  so  positively.  At  the  best  it  can  but  be  looked 
upon  as  a  working  hypothesis. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  or  two  very  simple  experiments  and  observa¬ 
tions  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  inaccuracy  of  the  statement  on  which 
Liesegang  bases  his  theory.  These  I  propose  to  record  here  and  to  discuss 
some  of  the  various  observations  he  adduces  in  support  of  his  theory, 
leaving  to  a  future  occasion  the  discussion  of  the  alternative  chemical 
theory  which  experiments  I  now  have  in  hand  point  to  aB  being  an 
excellent  working  hypothesis. 

1.  Place  a  very  fully  exposed  film  negative,  which  has  been  developed 
for  four  or  five  minutes,  in  a  fixing  bath,  and  allow  it  to  float  face  down¬ 
wards  so  that  the  back  can  be  observed  as  fixing  proceeds.  It  will  then 
be  clearly  seen,  especially  if  the  emulsion  is  thick  enough,  that  even  in 
the  overexposed  parts  the  undeveloped  silver  bromide  next  to  the  celluloid 
support  gradually  fixes  out. 

2.  On  examining  such  a  negative  from  the  back  against  a  dark  back¬ 
ground  the  fully  exposed  portions,  and  especially  the  densest  portions, 
show  the  whitish  appearance  that  Liesegang  puts  down  as  due  to  unfixed 
silver  bromide.  Now  proceed  to  partially  strip  the  gelatine  negative  from 
the  celluloid  support,  so  that  one-half  of  a  high  light  still  adheres  to  the 
film  and  the  other  half  is  free.  A  film  negative  being  more  pliable  than 
a  glass  one,  it  is  easier  to  properly  separate  the  gelatine  from  its  support. 
The  negative  is  now  reimmersed  in  the  hypo  solution,  so  that  the  latter 
has  full  access  to  the  back  of  half  the  high  light.  After  half  an  hour  or 
an  hour’s  fixing,  re-examine  the  stripped  and  unstripped  halves.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  two  show  practically  no  difference.  In  other  words  the 
whitish  appearance  at  the  back  of  the  high  lights  is  not  due  to  silver 
bromide.  If  the  gelatine  is  very  soft,  the  free  portion  of  the  gelatine  skin 
may  swell  and  stretch  a  good  deal.  It  will,  therefore,  look  a  shade  more 
transparent  in  the  high  lights  when  free  than  when  it  adheres  to  the 
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support.  After  many  hours  too  in  the  hypo  solution,  a  slight  darkening 
at  the  back  will  be  visible,  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  this  is  due  to 
the  slight  solvent  action  which  Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundy  have  shown 
hypo  exerts  on  the  fine  silver  deposit,  constituting  the  image,  in  the 
presence  of  air. 

Other  experiments  can  easily  be  adduced,  but  practically  No.  2,  given 
above,  disposes  of  the  whole  of  Liesgang’s  hypothesis. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  observations  which  Liesegang  brings  forward 
in  suppoort  of  his  theory;  he  writes  “In  the  F ho  tog rap  his  chcs  Archiv, 
1996,  p.  10,  I  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact,  that  a  dry  plate  upon 
which  a  metallic  veil  has  been  formed  during  development  fixes  very 
badly.  It  always  contains  a  remnant  of  bromide  of  silver.” 

I  find,  on  looking  up  the  original  article,  that  the  metallic  veil 
referred  to  is  red  fog,  which  he  states  forms  a  difficultly  permeable  film 
over  the  surface  of  a  plate,  causing  it  to  fix  more  slowly  and  even  leaving  a 
faint  white  deposit  (according  to  Liesegang)  of  unfixed  silver  bromide  in 
the  gelatine  film,  visible  by  reflected  light,  but  almost  invisible  by 
transmitted  light.  Here  again,  however,  he  brings  forward  no  valid 
chemical  proof  in  support  of  his  hypothesis  that  this  faint  white  deposit 
is  silver  bromide.  The  mere  fact  that  the  plates  will  fix  even  when  red 
fog  is  present  is  surely  sufficient  to  make  one  suspect  that,  whatever  this 
white  deposit  may  be,  it  most  probably  is  not  silver  bromide.  Some 
gelatines  when  wet  show  a  white  opalescence,  and  again,  plates  which 
show  marked  red  fog  by  transmitted  light  look  greenish-white  when 
examined  against  a  dark  background  by  reflected  light.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  Liesegang  has  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  for  thickly  coated  plates,  i.e. ,  plates  which  fix  slowly,  are  very  liable 
to  show  a  red  stain.  If  a  pyro  developer  has  been  used,  this  stain  may 
be  due  to  two  causes.  First  it  may  be  true  red  fog  (i.e.,  a  fine  silver 
deposit)  most  probably  caused  in  the  following  way.  Owing  to  the  slow 
rate  of  diffusion  in  the  thick  gelatine  film,  it  is  not  easy  to  remove  the 
developer  from  it ;  consequently,  when  the  negative  is  being  fixed,  the 
developer  left  behind  may  reduce  some  of  the  soluble  silver  thiosulphate 
salts  formed  when  the  fixing  solution  enters  the  gelatine,  and  a  fine  red 
deposit  of  silver  is  thus  left  behind  in  the  film.  A  test-tube  experiment 
will  demonstrate  the  probable  correctness  of  this  explanation.  To  some 
washed  silver  bromide  add  only  just  sufficient  strong  fixing  solution  to 
dissolve  it,  then  add  a  little  pyro  soda  developer.  On  allowing  the 
mixture  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  the  silver  in  it  will  be  seen  to  precipitate 
in  the  form  of  a  mirror  on  the  sides  of  the  test  tube.  Secondly,  the 
stain  may  be  simply  pyro  stain,  for  during  its  slow  diffusion  out  of  the 
thick  gelatine  film  the  developer  gets  oxidised  to  a  red  pigment,  and 
subsequent  treatment  with  acid  will  not  entirely  destroy  this  stain; 
prolonged  washing  only  intensifies  it.  Treatment  with  a  copper  sulphate 
solution  containing  potassium  bromide,  as  Liesegang  recommends,  will 
remove  the  red  fog,  but  not  the  red  pyro  stain.  The  best  cure  for  these 
stains  I  know  of  is  prevention  by  immersing  the  films  in  a  strong  alum 
bath  slightly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  in  a  ten  grain  to  the  ounce 
chrome  alum  solution  immediately  after  developing  the  negatives,  only 
giving  them  a  very  short  washing  or  rinsing  between  the  two  operations. 
After  remaining  in  the  alum  bath  for  five  minutes,  wash  them  slightly 
and  then  fix  them.  They  will  be  free  from  stain,  the  staining  and 
developing  power  of  the  pyro  in  the  gelatine  film  having  been  destroyed. 
N.B.  Not  all  negatives,  however,  will  stand  this  treatment,  as  the  great 
hardening  they  are  subjected  to  causes  them  to  adhere  less  firmly  to 
their  support,  and  they  then  tend  to  blister  off  it. 

In  support  of  his  contention  “  that  the  silver  reduced  by  light  and  the 
devel'  per  does  not  permit  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  force  itself 
through,”  Liesegang  next  brings  forward  this  statement  :  “  This  explan¬ 
ation  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  juncture  of  a  very  dark  with  a 
light  part  of  the  negative,  the  bromide  of  silver  is  removed  in  fixing  for 
the  breadth  of  about  a  millimetre  round  the  dark  part.  Consequently  the 
positive  seen  from  the  back  of  the  plate  is  smaller  than  the  negative. 
The  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  those  parts  has  not  penetrated  from  above, 
but  sideways.”  At  first,  I  confess,  this  observation  seemed  to  bear  our 
Liesegang’s  hypothesis  ;  but  recent  experiments  I  have  carried  out  show 
the  cause  to  be  a  very  different  one.  However,  the  explanation  would 
take  too  long  here,  and  I  can  only,  at  present,  state  that  the  black  edging 
is  an  halation  phenomenon,  and  that  its  colour,  as  well  as  the  colours  of 
the  different  silver  deposits  *liieh  go  to  form  the  image  in  a  photographic 
film,  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  character  and  amount  of  the  silver 
deposit  in  the  different  portions  of  the  image. 

Finally,  Liesegang  adduces  the  following  observation,  made  with 
gelatino-bromide  plates,  as  a  good  instance  proving  his  theory  :  “  A 
normally  exposed  plate  after  a  certain  time  shows  a  negative  through  the 
glass  (for  shortness  I  will  use  the  expression  negative  penetration).  This 
negative  grows  more  intense  as  development  proceeds.” 

“An  underexposed  plate  also  shows  negative  penetration,  especially 
if  so  much  light  has  passed  through  that  a  blackening  is  perceptible 
from  the  glass  side,  otherwise  it  remains  uncoloured.  A  much-over¬ 
exposed  plate,  after  prolonged  development,  shows  strong  positive  pene¬ 
tration.  Sometimes  this  positive  is  preceded  by  a  negative,  but  this 
soon  disappears  as  the  back  takes  on  a  faint  even  colour.  The  positive 
then  follows.” 

Now  this  very  clearly  describes  what  is  frequently  observed  in  the  case 
of  plates  which  show  a  tendency  to  give  chemical  fog,  particularly 


when,  owing  to  slow  setting,  such  plates  have  a  layer  of  coarse  and  easily 
fogged  particles  of  silver  bromide  deposited  close  to  the  glass.  Now 
possibly  the  mechanical  restraining  in  the  high  lights  which  Liesegang 
suggests  does  take  place,  but  I  am  convinced  not  to  anything  like  the 
extent  that  he  imagines.  On  the  chemical  hypothesis  of  development 
and  solarisation  the  above  observation  is  very  simply  and  thoroughly 
explained.  Where  the  light  action  has  been  greatest,  development  is  at 
first  very  energetic  on  the  surface,  and  therefore  in  the  high  lights  the 
penetrating  developer  not  only  gets  weakened,  but  also  relatively  exces¬ 
sively  restrained,  so  that  it  may  happen  that  the  developable  particles  of 
silver  bromide  next  to  the  support  in  those  places  will  be  longer  in 
developing  than  the  corresponding  particles  in  the  shadows.  Viewed 
from  the  back,  therefore,  the  shadows  will  appear  blackish  and  the  half¬ 
tone  and  high  lights  whitish.  F.  Kkohn. 


STfie  Sitqutrer. 


***  In>  this  column  we  from  time  to  time  print  questions  that  may  he 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages ,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  o,  variety  of  sov/rces.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 


Carbon  Printing. — J.  B.  inquires:  “What  is  the  supposed  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  bichromate  sensitising 
bath  for  carbon  tissue  ?  Am  I  right  in  supposing  it  leads  to 
greater  sensitiveness  ?  I  have  been  trying  it  lately,  adding  one 
drachm  of  strong  ammonia  to  a  pint  of  five  per  cent,  bichromate, 
but  the  only  effect  I  can  trace  is  that  the  tissue  becomes  in¬ 
soluble  in  half  the  time  it  does  without  the  ammonia/7 

Encaustic  Paste.—  J.  Escott  says:  “Formulae  are  given  in  the 
Almanac  and  elsewhere  for  ‘  encaustic  paste,’  which  I  am  told 
is  a  preparation  to  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  prints  to  give- 
them  a  better  finish  and  bring  out  the  details.  Ts  it  to  be  used 
as  a  preliminary  to  rolling  or  burnishing,  or  does  it  dispense  with 
the  burnisher  altogether?  Also,  is  it  suitable  for  gelatine  and 
collodio-chloride  paper,  or  is  it  only  for  use  with  albumen  ?” 

Xon- coagulable  Albumen. — In  reply  to  E.  Freeman,  “  Beta  "  and 
several  others  say:  “In  the  present  year's  Almanac  will  be- 
found  an  article  by  Mr.  Edwin  Banks  on  ‘  Inverted  Albumen/ 
which  I  expect  is  the  substance  inquired  about  by  vour  corre¬ 
spondent.”  We  have  also  made  search,  and  find  that  the  leader 
in  which  this  peculiar  form  of  albumen  was  described  appeared 
in  our  issue  for  August  15,  1884.  In  that  article  and  in  Mr. 
Banks's  the  fullest  details  of  its  properties  will  be  found. 

Tripod  Stand  “  Jamming.” — Amateur  writes :  “  I  have  a  folding 
and  sliding  tripod  which  is  a  source  of  great  trouble  to  me.  It 
laid  away  for  only  a  few  days  the  sliding  portion  becomes  so 
jammed  together  that  it  is  impossible  to  move  it  until  it  has 
been  held  before  the  fire  for  some  time,  and  this  treatment  I  am 
sure  cannot  be  very  good  for  it  generally.  When  it  has  been  in 
use  in  the  open  air  for  a  few  hours  it  works  easily  and  freelv 
enough.  Could  you  inform  me  of  any  sort  of  lubricant  I  could 
apply  while  it  is  in  this  condition  that  would  keep  it  in  working 
order  ?  I  have  tried  French  chalk,  but  that  does  not  seem  ta 
do  much  good.  A  friend  suggests  black-lead,  but  that  would  be 
unsightly  and  dirty.” 

Utilising  Calomel. —  W.  B.  H.  writes:  “In  reply  to  W.  H.  E.  r& 
Calomel,  for  many  years  past,  when  in  travelling,  I  have  found 
that  intelligent  creature,  the  country  pharmaceutical  chemist, 
disinclined  to  let  me  have  an  ounce  of  corro«ive  sublimate,  I 
have  invariably  fallen  back  upon  calomel.  He  doesn't  mind 
how  I  poison  myself  as  long  as  I  don’t  get  him  into  trouble.  I* 
is  not  much  trouble  to  work  it  up  into  intensifying  form.  Take 
an  ounce  of  calomel,  an  ounce  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  two  or 
three  ounces  of  water,  and  boil  the  whole  together  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  or  in  a  jam  pot  plunged  in  a  saucepan  of  hot  water.  The 
calomel  will  soon  dissolve,  forming  a  strongly  acid  solution. 
Allow  it  to  cool  partly  and  add,  drop  by  drop,  strong  ammonia 
until  a  slight  permanent  precipitate  is  formed,  and  the  solution 
should  then  be  neutral  or  nearly  so.  It  may  now  be  filtered  and 
made  up  to  twenty  ounces,  and  will  consist  then  of  the  ordinary 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  sal  ammoniac  given  in  the 
text-books.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  isn’t  an  easier  way  to  make 
the  solution  than  by  dissolving  the  bichloride  direct,  as  the  latter 
takes  such  a  lot  of  shaking." 
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Utilising  Calomel. — In  reply  to  W.  II.  E.,  you  are  wrong  in 
saying  hydrochloric  acid  has  no  action  upon  calomel,  though  at 
ordinary  temperatures  it  has  not  much.  If  you  will  boil  the 
calomel  in  an  open  dish  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  will 
soon  dissolve,  and,  by  adding  gradually  more  acid  and  more 
calomel  until  a  very  concentrated  hot  solution  is  obtained,  the 
corrosive  sublimate  is  easily  produced  in  crystals  on  cooling.  Or, 
by  calculation,  a  solution  of  definite  strength  can  be  made  with¬ 
out  the  trouble  of  crystallisation.  It  is  important  that  the 
operation  be  carried  out  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  as  in  an 
ordinary  evaporating  basin,  as,  if  done  in  a  close  flask,  a  portion 
of  the  mercury  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.. — F.  P. 

Insensitive  Collodion  Emulsion. — Replying  to  “Halifax,'’  I 
should  say  from  my  own  experience  that  the  best  light  that 
could  be  safely  used  for  coating  as  referred  to  by  Mr.  E.  Sanger 
Shepherd  is  such  a  light  as  would  suffice  for  wet  collodion,  but 
that  would  not  be  sufficient  after  the  emulsion  plate  was  washed. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  although  less  sensitive,  in  the  camera, 
than  wet  plates,  bromide  emulsion  films  are  more  exigeant  in  the 
matter  of  the  illumination  permissible  in  their  handling,  and 
would  fog  badly  in  a  light  which  would  be  quite  safe  for  wet 
collodion.  As  for  coating  in  daylight,  if  it  were  possible,  I 
would  reiterate  the  remark  made  on  Aug.  14,  Cui  bono?  In  the 
old  days  of  tents  and  wet  plates  there  was  a  very  distinct 
advantage  in  being  able  to  coat  the  plates  in  the  open  air,  when 
an  old  and  well  ripened  iodised  collodion  was  in  use ;  but  an 
ordinary  collodion  emulsion  does  not  possess  the  pungencv  or 
the  penetrating  powers  of  such  a  collodion. — Syntax. 

Retouching  Medium. — Portraitist  asks :  “Can  you  or  any  brother 
professional  give  a  formula  for  a  really  reliable  retouching 
•medium  r  ’  I  have  tried  several  that  have  been  placed  on  the 
market,  but  find  them  as  a  rule  worse  than  useless.  Sometimes, 
for  no  very  apparent  reason,  they  behave  decently — at  least  some 
of  them — but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  reason  of  mv  occa¬ 
sional  successes.  One  very  much  advertised  ‘medium’  when 
applied  as  directed  gives  a  greasy  surface,  which  certainly  takes 
the  lead  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  so  smeary  that  the  negative 
cannot  be  printed  from  for  a  day  or  two,  and  even  then  seems  to 
attract  every  particle  of  dust  about  the  place,  to  remove  which 
means  also  removing  the  retouching.  If  allowed  to  harden, 
which  it  will  do  in  about  a  couple  of  days,  before  retouching, 
the  pencil  refuses  to  bite  at  all,  so  I  don’t  see  much  use  in  it.  I 
have  done  and  can  rely  upon  doing  better  work  with  a  simple 
solution  of  common  resin  or  turps,  and  this  has  the  further  ad¬ 
vantage  that  a  pint  of  it  does  not  cost  as  much  as  an  ounce  of 
the  other.  I  am  speaking  now  of  retouching  on  the  film',  for 
varnished  negatives  I  want  a  better  surface  than  that  given  bv 
ike  varnish  for  which  the  formula  is  given  in  the  Almanac, 
consisting  of  sandarac  and  castor  oil.  But  it  is  often  desirable  to 
do  some  of  the  work  before  varnishing.  Is  there  a  trustworthy 
‘  medium 

Insensitive  Collodion  Emulsion. — In  reply  to  “Halifax,’"  it  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  purpose  to  which  the  emulsion  is  to  be 
put  whether  it  may  be  coated  in  daylight.  If  for  landscape 
work,  with  a  full  or  very  long  exposure,  it  is  probable  that 
coating  in  diffused  daylight  would  not  do  much  harm  ;  but,  for 
any  purpose  where  extreme  purity  of  the  unexposed  parts  is 
necessary,  such  a  course  would  be  fatal.  Although  unwashed 
collodion  emulsion,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  washed  emulsion,  are 
practically  unaffected  by  daylight  in  bulk,  the  matter  is  verv 
different  when  spread  on  a  thin  film  upon  glass.  Then  the 
washed  emulsion  is  just  as  sensitive  wet  as  dry,  and  the 
apparent  immunity  from  injurious  action  before  coating  is  only 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  fog  produced  on  the  surface  exposed  is 
mixed  up  with  the  body  of  the  emulsion  and  masked.  But 
every  such  exposure  detracts  from  the  brightness  of  the 
emulsion.  With  unwashed  emulsion  the  case  is  somewhat 
different,  owing  to  the  presence  of  soluble  bromide.  Here  the 
coated,  hut  unwashed,  film  is  so  insensitive  that  it  may  be 
exposed  in  the  camera  for  a  much  longer  time  than  actually 
necessary  if  washed,  and  no  image  will  appear  on  development ; 
but  it  may  be  re-exposed  and  produce  a  perfect  result.  For  any 
work,  such  as  transparencies,  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  safe 
to  coat  by  uncovered  candle  light ;  certainly  daylight  would 
ruin  the  brightness  of  the  high  lights,  although  in  the  case  of  a 
landscape  negative  the  veil  produced  would  perhaps  be  an 
advantage  in  the  shadows.  I  am  speaking  now  of  ordinary 
emulsion,  but,  if  it  be  colour-sensitised,  it  requires  nearly  as  care¬ 
ful  handling  as  gelatine  plates. —  W.  B.  B. 


Fixing  Prints.  —  C.  P.  R.  asks  some  questions  that  look  verv 
much  like  conundrums.  I  should  say  that  the  best  way  of 
“gauging  the  sufficiency  of  the  solution’’  is  to  have  enough  to 
comfortably  take  the  number  of  prints  to  be  fixed.  There  i- 
nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  “  scamping  ”  the  work 
or  by  tempting  to  economise  hypo.  Then  again,  if  “  just  sufficient 
solution  has  been  used”  it  would  look  as  if  it  ought  to  be 
exhausted  at  the  finish,  and  that  its  “strength,  in  hypo  at  lea«t, 
would  be  nil.”  At  any  rate,  the  “hydrometer”  has  yet  to  be 
invented  that  would  prove  of  much,  if  any,  use  in  this  direction. 
With  the  strength  of  solution  and  time  of  immersion  mentioned, 
C.  P.  R.  need  not  trouble  himself  further  than  to  use  plenty  of 
it  and  to  turn  the  prints  over  singly  tw  i  or  three  times,  so  that 
they  may  get  a  fair  share  of  its  action.  And  then  he  will  save 
more  in  the  long  run  by  throwing  it  away  than  by  attempting 
to  do  with  half  the  quantity  or  venturing  into  speoitic  gravity 
tests.  “Alpha’s”  queries  also  relate  rather  to  fixing  than 
washing.  The  best  temperature  for  the  fixing  bath  is  that  of 
the  atmosphere  at  the  time,  unless  it  be  excessivelv  hot  or 
cold,  when  artificial  means  ought  to  be  used  to  bring  all  the 
solutions  and  washing  waters  to  something  near  the  normal. 
The  strength  of  the  bath  will  depend  upon  circumstances  to  some 
extent,  depth  of  printing,  character  of  paper,  tone  desired.  \c., 
but  three  ounces  of  hypo  to  the  pint,  or  a  fifteen  per  cent 
solution,  as  C.  P.  R.  has  it,  which  is  nearly  the  same,  is  a  very 
good  standard,  to  be  varied  as  circumstances  dictate.  A 
weaker  solution  takes  slightly  longer  to  fix,  but  reduces  tlm 
prints  less,  and  has  less  influence  in  altering  the  tones.  Beyond 
That,  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  two  or  four  ounces  to 
the  pint. — Syntax. 

- - 

©ur  ©tutorial  {Cable. 


We  have  received  for  trial,  from  Miss  Annie  Wood,  of  fid.  Gr-  ab 
Coram-street,  W.C.,  a  small  sample  of  sensitised  albumemsed  paper. 
It  appears  to  give  very  good  results,. 

Samples  of  Christmas  Mounts. 

Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-square,  W. 

The  earliest  reminder  of  the  forthcoming  festive  season  comes  to  us 
from  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  who  send  us  several  samples  of  mount* 
for  Christmas  photographic  cards.  They  are  of  great  variety,  and 
range  in  size  from  midget  to  cabinet,  comprising  the  folding, 
the  single,  the  embossed,  and  the  “  slip-in  "  kinds,  so  that  there  is  a 
choice  of  either  mounting  the  photographs  direct  or  slipping  them  in 
the  mounts.  The  tints  selected  are  artistic  and  in  good  taste,  and 
the  designs  are  in  all  cases  refined  and  pleasing.  The  list  accom¬ 
panying  the  samples  shows  that  Messrs.  Marion  have  a  most  varied 
selection,  from  which  it  should  be  impossible  for  the  photographer 
to  make  a  choice  without  pleasing  himself  and  his  customers. 


Optique  Photographique. 

Par  Adolphe  Miethe,  Dr.  Sc.  Paris :  Gauthier- Yillars  et  Fils. 

This  is  a  translation,  in  French,  of  Dr.  Miethe’s  work,  in  German, 
on  the  optics  of  photography,  a  subject  with  which,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  the  author  is  well  qualified  to  deal.  The  book  before  us 
avoids  mathematics,  and  is  designed  to  appeal  to  practical  photo¬ 
graphers  ;  nevertheless,  it  appears  to  be  fairly  exhaustive.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  chapters  treat  of  the  principles  of  optics  as  applied  to  photo¬ 
graphic  lenses;  aberrations;  and  diaphragms:  while  the  commoner 
types  of  lenses  are  examined  and  described,  the  book  concluding  with 
the  description  of  a  series  of  tests  for  lenses.  A  chapter  is  appended 
briefly  telling  of  the  chief  points  involved  in  the  manufacture  of 
lenses.  The  work  is  an  admirable  one. 


Catalogues  Received. 

C.  P.  Goerz.  Berlin. 

Mr.  Goerz  not  only  makes  the  anastigmatic  lenses  with  which  his 
name  is  associated,  but  also,  according  to  the  evidence  of  his  catalogue 
which  is  before  us,  gives  attention  to  other  forms  of  objectives,  as 
well  as  cameras,  studio,  tourist,  and  hand,  the  latter  in  great 
variety  :  stands,  lanterns,  shutters,  dark-room  requisites,  Szc.  Some 
optical  tables  and  notes  are  included  in  the  catalogue,  which  is  well 
illustrated.  We  may  note,  in  passing,  that  special  prominence  is 
given  to  the  Anschutz  hand  camera. 

E.  Mayo,  8  &  10,  Boulevard  Magenta,  Paris. 

Appealing  chiefly  to  amateur  photographers,  M.  Mayo’s  catalogue, 
which  consists  of  about  160  freely  illustrated  pages,  deals  with  a. 
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very  varied  assortment  of  apparatus.  Judging  by  this  and  the 
catalogue  above  noticed,  English  and  Continental  photographers 
possess  great  similarity  of  taste,  and  require  to  be  provided  for  in  just 
about  the  same  manner. 

|  Artistic  Landscape  Photography. 

By  A.  H.  Wall.  Bradford  :  Percy  Land  &  Oo. 

Surely  those  who  aim  to  produce  pictorial  results  in  photography 
are  well  catered  for  as  regards  books  on  art.  The  volume  before  us 
is  the  second  on  the  same  subject,  from  the  same  publishers,  that  has 
reached  us  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Mr.  Wall  addresses  beginners 
in  art,  “  including  the  veriest  tyros,”  but  he  is  frequently  so  con¬ 
troversial  that  he  cannot  escape  going  over  the  hea  ls  of  his  audience. 
His  chapters,  which  partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  essays,  discuss 
such  subjects  as,  “The  Imagination  and  its  Cultivation,”  “Truth¬ 
fulness  in  Art,”  “The  Expression  of  Space,”  “Skies,  Clouds,  and 
Aerial  Perspective,”  “  Water  as  an  Element  of  Pictorial  Effect.” 
There  are  several  explanatory  illustrations,  and  the  work  which,  in 
our  judgment,  hardly  appeals  to  a  beginner,  i3  well  worth  reading. 
We  append  two  extracts,  which  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the 
Eines  upon  which  the  book  is  fashioned. 


“  The  Ordinary  Camera  Man 


“  The  Artistic  Man 


“ .  .  .  .  sees  what  he  wants  al¬ 
most  at  a  glance,  and  straightway 
plants  his  tripod  at  the  usual 
height,  elevates  his  camera,  and 
looks  to  its  levelling,  focusses  to 
secure  equal  sharpness  of  detail  on 
■every  plane,  near  or  distant,  and 
in  every  object,  whether  of  domi- 
xiant  or  subordinate  interest ;  regu¬ 
lates  his  exposure  and  development 
with  ideas  in  no  way  suggested  by 
pictorial  intentions,  imaginative 
conceptions,  or  poetic  sentiments. 
He  is  in  every  way  the  slave  of  his 
tools  ....  And,  as  he  seeks  a 
subject,  so  he  exposes  a  plate  with 
his  heart  untouched,  his  thinking 
powers  inactive ;  .  .  .  .  proud  to 
think  he  can  ‘  take  a  picture,’  and 
•call  himself  an  artist,”  Ac. 


“  .  .  .  .  sees  the  selected  view 
at  various  times ;  under  different 
conditions  of  light  and  atmosphere, 
carefully  determines  what  shape 
and  size  will  be  best  for  it  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  means  he  has  to 
work  with,  and  all  he  desires  to 
include  in  the  view,  and  also  what 
he  desires  to  exclude.  He  tries 
various  points  of  view;  now  higher, 
now  lower  ;  now  to  this  side,  now 
to  that ;  sometimes  backward,  some¬ 
times  forward  ;  his  thought  all  the 
time  buav  with  the  principles  of 
harmony,  variety,  contrasts,  con¬ 
sidering  the  value  of  time  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  coming  exposure 
and  development,  and  anxious 
about  obtaining  truthfully  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  air  and  space,”  &c. 


We  hesitate  to  run  counter  to  so  high  an  authority  as  Mr.  A.  H. 
Wall,  but  we  cannot  help  suggesting  that  both  the  above  pictures 
are  grievously  overdrawn.  “Ordinary”  camera  men  are  not  the 
fools  he  tries  to  make  them  out,  nor  are  “  artistic  ”  camera  men  the 
formidable  geniuses  he  would  have  us  believe.  And  we  know  a 
good  many  of  both  sorts  of  photographers. 


Early  Work  in  Photography  :  A  Text-book  for  Beginners, 


By  W.  Ethelbert  Henry,  C.E.  London  :  Dawbarn  &  Ward. 

The  beginner,  like  the  |  hotographer  supposed  to  be  pining  after  art 
knowledge  in  camera  work,  is  also  liberally  catered  for,  very  many 
first  handbooks  and  primers  having  been  recently  published  ;  but  Mr. 
Henry’s  book  disarms  objection  by  its  excellence,  and  is  really  one 
of  the  best  and  most  practical  text-books  for  beginners  that  we  have 
read.  It  is  a  useful  and  plainly  written  guide  to  stand-camerawork, 
full  of  sound  information  on  printing,  toning,  developing,  &c. ;  the 
use  of  apparatus ;  work  in  the  dark  room,  and  a  score  of  other 
subjects.  There  are  many  helpful  illustrations  and  an  actual 
negative  and  positive  on  celluloid  accompany  the  book,  which  we  can 
•cordially  recommend  to  new  hands.  We  quote  the  introductory 
Lint  to  beginners  :  “  If  you  wish  to  be  an  all-round,  slip-shod  dabbler, 
try  every  different  make  of  plate,  paper,  developer,  and  toning  bath 
that  each  of  your  friends  recommends — of  course  before  mastering 
-any  of  the  technical  details  of  photography.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  you  wish  to  become  a  clean  and  careful  worker,  capable  of  pro- 
•ducing  excellent  results,  stick  to  one  brand  of  plates,  one  formula 
for  developer,  and  one  toning  bath  until  you  understand  them 
thoroughly  and  can  produce  a  good  negative  and  a  good  print  every 
time — or  else  know  the  exact  cause  of  failure.  When  you  can  do 
this,  the  field  of  experiment  is  ready  to  offer  you  a  welcome.”  It  is 
an  old  sermon,  to  be  sure;  but  how  true! 


The  Cadett  Plates. 

Cadett  &  Neall,  Aslitead. 

Sample  packets  of  the  latest  makes  of  two  of  Messrs.  Cadett  Sc  Neall’s 
-^popular  brands  of  plates  have  lately  reached  us,  and  were  subjected 


to  trial  in  the  camera.  These  were  the  Ordinary  and  the  Profes¬ 
sional.  According  to  the  speed  numbers,  the  Professional  is  a  plate 
of  about  three  times  the  rapidity  of  the  Ordinary,  the  actual 
H.  &  D.  numbers  being  61  and  21  respectively.  Using  pyro  soda, 
we  found  this  ratio  about  maintained  in  practice.  The  qualitv  of 
the  results  yielded  by  the  Ordinary  point  to  its  being  well  adapted 
for  landscape  work,  interiors,  Ac.,  density  of  deposit  and  fineness  of 
grain,  as  claimed,  being  its  characteristics  in  a  marked  degree.  The 
Professional — the  faster  plate — gives  soft  and  delicate  results  that 
appear  to  fit  it  admirably  for  portrait  and  studio  work.  It  has  always 
been  our  experience  of  Messrs.  Cadett  &  Neall’s  plates  that  scrupulous 
care  appears  to  be  exercised  in  their  preparation,  and  thus  we  were 
not  surprised  to  find  the  samples  of  the  Ordinary  and  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  clean  and  flawless.  Photographers  must  take  pleasure  in 
using  such  well-made  plates. 

- ♦ - 

iletog  atth  flotriS. 


“Invention.” — Our  interesting  contemporary  is  now  under  new  proprietor¬ 
ship,  and  Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey  has  been  appointed  Editor.  Many  new  tea  tuns 
are  promised. 

Tbe  Photographic  Club.— Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street.  The  subject 
for  discussion  on  Wednesday,  Sej  tember  2,  will  be  The  Management  of  a 
Photographic  Society.  To  be  introduced  by  Mr.  Walter  1).  Welford. 

“  The  X  Rays  in  1847  ”  is  the  heading  of  a  paragraph  which  our  contempo¬ 
rary,  the  Scientific  American ,  quotes  from  its  number  of  J une  5  1847,  wherein 
it  is  stated  that  “  a  Belgian  savant  says  he  has  just  discovered  that  electric 
light  directed  on  the  human  body  makes  it  so  diaphanous  as  to  enable  tbe 
arteries,  veins,  and  nerves  to  be  seen  at  work,  and  their  action  to  be  studied  ” 

Royal  Cowtwall  Polytechnic  Society’s  Exhibition.— Awards  in  Photo¬ 
graphic  Department :  First  silver  medals — W.  M.  Warneuke,  G.  Lafayette, 
W.  J.  Byrne.  Second  silver  medals — H.  Yeo,  W.  M  Harrison,  E.  Bull,  Dr. 
W.  Page  May.  First  bronze  medals— F.  Marsh,  W.  H.  Pugh,  S.  Bola.s  k  Co., 
C.  M,  Wane,  F.  C,  Inston,  H.  Tonkin.  Hon.  mention — Mis.  J.  Blarney. 
Photographic  Appliance  Department :  Messrs.  Spratt  Brothers,  first  bronze 
medal ;  acetylene  apparatus  awaiting  trial. 

Suiting  the  Action  to  the  Word.—  At  the  recently  held  Convention  in 
America,  Mr.  G.  Gf.  Rockwood  was  lecturing,  and  a  question  came  from  the 
audience  concerning  the  use  of  head  rests.  “  This,”  said  Mr.  Rockwood,  “cannot 
be  disposed  of  by  any  arbitrary  rule.  Sometimes  we  must  use  them  ;  at 
others  they  are  impracticable.  Let  me  tell  you  a  story.  A  dramatic  company 
came  to  me  to  be  photographed  in  the  principal  tableaux  and  scenes  of  a  play 
which  I  had  studied  and  noted  with  much  care.  It  had  been  my  experience  that 
a  recital  of  the  text  with  the  accompanying  action  and  an  instantaneous  shot 
would  give  the  desired  result.  I  had  been  very  successful  before  with  the 
manager  of  the  company,  and  in  this  play  was  especially  desirous  of  surpassing 
myself.  I  met  an  obstacle  in  the  person  of  the  principal  character  in  the  play, 
who  was  a  well-known  teacher  of  elocution  and  acting.  He  demurred  to  my 
suggestions,  and  mechanically  placed  himself  in  the  supposed  action  of  the 
moment.  After  exposing  the  plate,  I  persuaded  him  to  try  it  again,  reciting 
the  text  and  :  suit  the  action  to  the  word.’  The  lines  were  addressed  to  a  son 
by  a  parent,  and  were  :  ‘  I  am  no  father  to  a  thief !’  He  threw  himself  into 
the  full  spirit  of  the  text  and  action,  producing  a  result  that  excited  the  warm 
applause  of  the  company  and  gave  me  a  superb  picture.  Suppose  I  had 
attempted  a  head  rest  ?” 

The  Leeds  Convention  and  “the  Iron  Duke." — We  had  the  pleasure  of 
inspecting  two  photographs  by  Lawrence,  of  Dublin,  at  the  Mayor's  reception 
(City  Art  Gallery),  and  at  the  Exhibition  Hall.  The  negatives  were  taken  in 
the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for  presentation  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Qneen.  One  was  a  photograph  of  a  white  marble  bust,  double  life  size,  by  tbe 
great  sculptor,  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  R.A.,  a  very  fine  work  by  the  famous 
artist,  recalling  the  well-known  features  of  “the  Iron  Duke,”  the  enamelled 
inscription  plate,  shown  in  photograph,  being  affixed  to  the  pedestal,  one  of  a 
series  in  the  celebrated  College  library.  The  other  photograph  depicts  what 
may  be  termed  an  artistic  record  of  Wellington’s  life  and  career.  It  is  illumi¬ 
nated  on  parchment  by  Harry  Foster  Newey,  one  of  the  mastars  at  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Municipal  School  of  Art.  By  this  we  learn  that  Wellington  was 
born  at  Mornington  House,  Dublin,  May  1,  1769,  and  died  at  Waltner  Castle, 
Kent,  September  14,  1852.  There  are  some  thirty-seven  lines  of  Wellington's 
“  titles  and  honours,”  bestowed  by  all  the  leading  monarchs  and  governments 
of  the  world.  At  top,  surrounded  by  a  nimbus  of  rays,  the  word  “duty  ’’  is 
displayed  as  being  the  guiding  star  or  motive  of  the  Duke’s  life  and  conduct. 
Beneath  it  a  gracefully  grouped  trophy  of  arms  and  flags.  Down  each  side 
runs  a  “riband,”  with  the  names  of  the  leading  events  in  Wellington's  career 
from  the  time  he  joined  the  Thirty-third  Regiment,  down  to  the  close,  when  he 
became  “  Queen  Victoria’s  counsellor  and  friend.”  Four  medallions  at  corners 
contain,  respectively,  portrait  of  Wellington,  the  Duke’s  set  coat  of  arms,  the 
Irish  harp,  and  portrait  of  the  donor  of  bust  and  record.  Wreaths  of  sham¬ 
rocks  encircle  the  whole  in  honour  of  the  great  Irishman.  A  pretty  group  is 
made  at  foot  of  Irish  emblems — the  Round  Tower,  the  Irish  siaghound,  the 
Celtic  cross,  and  the  Dublin  mountains  for  a  background.  Bust,  piste,  and 
record  are  the  gift  of  Mr.  D.  J.  O’Neill  (himself  a  Dublin  man),  now  a  Bir 
mingham  resident,  as  the  record  states,  with  hearty  good  wishes  for  his  native 
land.  Mr.  O’Neill  is  known  to  the  photographie  profession  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Professional  Pnotographer.s.  The  gift  is  worthy  of 
the  great  general,  and  is  placed  where  it  will  be  carefully  preserved  and  shown 
to  the  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  who  yearly  inspect  the  famous  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
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Absorption  Photography  and  X  Rays. — The  scientific  interest  connected 
with  the  Rontgen  or  X  rays  has  brought  out,  through  a  large  number  of 
investigators,  a  great  variety  of  phenomena  bearing  directly  or  remotely  upon 
-he  original  methods  and  results.  While  studying  the  work  of  others  on  the 
A  rays  proper,  the  recollection  of  an  accident  which  the  writer  had  in  some 
jphotographic  work  led  to  a  series  of  experiments  along  a  line  which  may  or 
nnay  not  be  connected  directly  with  the  Rontgen  rays.  The  experiments  were 
oegun  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  are  not  yet  finished,  'so  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  no  work  has  been  reported  in  just  this  line  of  investigation. 
The  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  if  photographic 
negatives  could  be  gotten  similar  to  X  ray  negatives  by  the  action  of  energy 
previously  stored  in  certain  bodies.  The  results  of  the  experiments  which  are 
“to  be  given  seem  to  point  very  strongly  to  an  affirmative  answer.  Experiment 
No.  1. — From  a  newspaper  was  taken  a  cut  of  a  pair  of  eyeglasses,  and  from  a 
-.glazed  paper  was  taken  another  cut.  These  were  exposed  for  about  an  hour  to 
sunlight  and  were  then  removed  to  a  dark  room,  and  after  cooling  were  placed 
over  a  common  sensitive  glass  plate  and  very  carefully  and  thoroughly  wrapped 
in  white  cloth  and  paper,  and  then  placed  in  a  tight  box  and  allowed  to  stand 
in  a  dark  room  for  about  one  day.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  plate  was 
slowly  developed  and  found  to  reveal  the  picture  clearly,  the  one  on  the  un¬ 
glazed  paper  being  slightly  more  distinct.  '  A  similar  experiment  was  tried, 
using  lamp  instead  of  sunlight,  and  gave  similar  but  not  so  strong  results! 
Experiment  No.  2. — At  the  same  time  that  No.  1  was  being  carried  on,  a  figure 
cut  from  the  inside  leaf  of  a  book  which  had  been  in  the  dark  for  the  most 
part  for  a  year  or  more  was,  without  exposure  to  light,  placed  over  a  sensitive 
plate.  No  results  were  secured  in  this  case.  Experiment  No.  3.— Over  a  nine 
board  was  placed  a  black  woollen  cloth,  and  to  this  were  fastened  fragments  of 
zinc,_  copper,  graphite,  silver,  glass,  rubber,  and  wood.  This  was  exposed  to 
sunlight  for  an  hour,  and  after  cooling  was  placed  over  the  sensitive  plate, 
carefully  wrapped  in  cloth,  and  placed  in  a  tight  wooden  box  and  kept  in  the 
lark  room  for  about  one  day.  Upon  developing,  only  the  wood  and  rubber 
showed  much.  Experiment  No.  4.— On  a  small  piece  of  pine  board  were 
fastened  the  following  articles  :  muscovite,  copper  coin,  mica,  an  iron  key,  and 
-a  piece  of  glass.  The  whole  was  then  exposed  to  sunlight  for  an  hour,  taken 
to  the  dark  room,  and  when  cool  all  the  articles  were  removed  and  the  wood 
placed  over  a  sensitive  plate  and  thoroughly  protected  by  wrapping  in  cloth 
and  placing  in  a  tight  box  in  the  dark  room.  After  one  day  the  plate  was 
developed,  and  all  the  articles  were  revealed  on  the  negative  by  light  figures, 
but  the  iron  key  and  the  copper  coin  seemed  best  to  shut  out  the  light.  Similar 
■experiments  were  successfully  performed  by  exposure  to  powerful  mcandescent 
gaslight  and  to  incandescent  electric  light,  though  the  results  were  not  so 
intense  as  oy  sunlight.  K  periment  A  o.  o. — A  key  was  placed  over  one  side 
-of  a  common  Kodak  roll  film,  and  a  piece  of  brass  placed  on  the  opposite  side. 
These  were  placed  in  a  dark  box  and  connected  with  the  two  poles  of  a  battery 
for  several  hours.  When  developed,  a  very  faint  shadow  appeared.  Experi¬ 
ment  No.  6.— A  piece  of  mica  and  an  iron  key  were  heated  in  an  alcohol  fame 
till  the  edges  just  began  to  be  red-hot.  They  were  then  allowed  to  cool  and 
were  placed  over  a  sensitve  plate  in  a  perfectly  dark  box  in  a  dark  room  for 
twenty-four  hours.  When  developed,  there  was  revealed  the  shadow  outline 
of  each.  Experiment  No.  7.— A  current  of  electricity  from  a  dynamo, 
sufficient  to-produce  a  small  spark,  was  passed  through  an  iron  key.  The  key 
was  allowed  to  cool,  and  was  then  placed  over  a  sensitive  plate,  in'a  tmht  box, 
for  twenty-four  hours  or  more.  When  developed,  there  was  seen  the°shadow 
outline  of  the  key.  Experiment  No.  8.— A  fresh  fern  stem  was  placed  over  a 
sensitive  plate,  and,  alter  being  so  kept  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  plate  was 
-developed,  and  there  was  revealed  the  outline  of  the  whole  stem,  with  a  much 
darker  central  portion  corresponding  to  the  circulatory  system!  all  of  which 
was  very  dearly  brought  out.  In  some  of  the  experiments  which  have  been 
mentioned  there  was  contact  with  the  plate,  while  in  others  equally  good 
"results  were  obtained  without  contact.  Considerable  skill  and  a  rather  long 
time  were  required  in  the  developing  process.  The  results  described  are  but 
•a  few  of  those  obtained  along  this  general  line  of  study.  It  will  appear  from 
these  experiments  that  in  no  case  did  the  light  pass  through  the  object  to  be 
photographed;  and,  further,  that  light  is  not' necessary.  All  of  these  experi¬ 
ments,  but  especially  those  in  which  the  objects  were  heated  or  exposed  to  an 
electric  current,  and  subsequently  cooled  in  the  dark,  indicate,  first,  that  the 
photographic  action  is  due  simply  to  energy  stored  in  the  body  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  and  afterward  slowly  given  off,  there  being  a  great  difference 'in  the 
power  of  absorption  and  radiation  in  various  substances;  second,  that  this 
energy  may  be  from  other  sources  than  luminous  rays,  if  these  only  reach  a 
maximum  rapidity  of  vibration;  and  that,  when  this  rate  of  vibration  is 
reached,  a  molecular  change  in  the  silver  salts  of  the  photographic  plate  is 
started,  with  greater  or  less  intensity,  depending  upon  the  character  and  source 
of  the  energy,  and  completed  in  the  developing  process.  From  certain 
researches  now  being  made,  the  writer  would  venture  the  suggestion  that 
possibly  certion  phenomena  connected  with  the  Rontgen  photography  proper 
may  be  in  part  explained  by  these  general  statements.  He  hopes  to  present, 
at  some  future  time,  a  series  of  experiments  of  such  a  nature  as  to  confirm  this 
statement. — E.  J.  Badoock,  in  The,  Scientific  American. 


Apparatus  for  Development. — No.  17,819.  “Improvements  relating  : ) 
Apparatus  for  Developing  Photographic  Plates."  Communicated  y 
W.  Herrmann.  Complete  specification.  F.  W.  Dolby. 

CorYiNc:  Holder. — No.  17,909.  “The  Unique  Plate  an  1  Negative  Printing- 
out  Holder  for  Copying  Photographic  Negatives  on  Opals,  Bromides, 
Transparencies,  and  Lantern  Plates.”  I.  Kenshaw. 

Films. — No.  18,036.  “  Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Films  for  Photo¬ 

graphic  Purposes.”  B.  Acres. 

Kinetoscopic  Apparatus. — No.  18,084.  “An  Improved  Form  of  Car  era  an  l 
Lantern  for  Taking  and  Reproducing  Photographs  in  Motion  ..ml 
Throwing  same  on  a  Screen.”  A.  W.  Harrison. 

Colour  Photograthy. — No.  38,131.  “Means  for  Reproducing  the  Colours 
in  Photography,  suitable  also  for  Dyeing  and  Printing.'’  Complete 
specification.  J.  A.  Mi  hel-Dansac  and  Leo  Chassa*  nk. 
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Excursion  :  Sewardstoue.  Leader,  W. 


j  Excursi 
(  Selfe. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

August  20, — Mr.  E.  H.  Bayston  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Freshwlater  referred  to  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  William  England, 
who,  at  one  time,  was  a  member  of  the  Association,  and  to  his  work  in  phot  j- 
graphy  from  the  early  days  of  its  discovery  to  the  present  time. 

Owing  to  the  near  approach  of  the  closure  of  ihe  Traill  Taylor  Memorial 
Fund,  and  the  expressed  desire  of  getting  in  all  remaining  subscrip^ODS  at 
once,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Freshwater,  seconded  by  Mr.  Henderson. 
and  carried,  that  the  amount  of  the  independent  subscriptions  made  by  the 
members  be  made  up  from  the  funds  of  the  Association  to  a  sum  of  five 
guineas. 

The  Hon.  SE'  retary  introduced  the  question  of  screens  for  process  work, 
and  referred  to  a  paper  by  Professor  Burton  on  the  photo- mechanical  processes 
iq  Japan.  He  had  recently  gone  into  the  subject  of  cross-lined  screens.  The 
gradations  are  obtained  by  variations  in  the  size  of  the  dots  which  compose 
the  picture,  but  which  are  all  printed  in  the  same  density.  The  question  that 
presented  itself  was,  How  were  these  dots  made  of  different  sizes  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  ?  and  the  opinions  were  that  it  was  due  to  diffraction.  He  would  like  to 
know  what  those  present  thought  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Beckett  thought  that  diffraction  entered  into  the  subject,  and  that  the 
more  intense  the  light  the  more  likely  it  was  to  spread. 

Mr.  Banks  said  the  theory  was  that  the  screen  acts  in  tke  same  way  as  a 
pinhole. 

Mr.  Btjllen  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  custom  of  process  workers  to  change 
the  form  of  the  diaphragm  during  exposure  to  obtain  certain  effects. 

Mr.  Henderson  could  not  understand  why  more  use  was  not  made  of 
irregular- grained  screens  instead  of  the  ruled  screens.  He  thought  a  gao  l 
screen  could  be  made  by  coating  ground  glass  with  a  black  varnish,  and  llnoi 
grinding  down  again,  when  tbe  varnish  on  the  raised  portions  would  be 
removed,  and  a  screen  of  irregular  type  would  result. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  that  the  holes  would  vary  in  size  in  such  a  screen, 
and  the  half-tones  would  not  be  properly  translated. 

Mr.  Beckett  thought  the  blocks  were  not  so  much  to  blame  as  the  printing, 
the  ink,  and  the  paper  used. 


iPatent 


Thb  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  August  10  and 
August  15,  1896:— 

Camera  Front  and  View-finder.— No.  17,648.  “A  Combined  Camera 
'  Front  and  View-finder.”  E.  S.  Ullmer. 

Ferrotype  Apparatus. — No.  17,772.  “Improvements  in  Photographic 
Apparatus  Specially  Adapted  for  Ferrotype  Dry  Plates.”  G.  LX 
Thomas  and  B.  Whitworth. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

August  19,— Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Nesbitt  showed  a  prist  of  the  “egg-eating  snake”  at  the  Zoo.  The 
body  of  the  snake  was  so  similar  to  the  groundwork  of  the  cage  or  den  in 
which  it  was  contained,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  reptile.  Mr. 
Nesbitt  said  his  son  had  taken  a  series  of  negatives  of  the  several  actions  of 
the  snake  in  swallowing  an  egg.  The  photographs,  however,  would  be 
improved  if  the  body  of  the  snake  could  be  more  easily  distinguished  from  the 
floor  of  the  den.  He  asked  how  this  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Bridc-e  and  Mr.  Welford  suggested  blocking  out  all  except  the 
snake. 

Mr.  Tottbm  suggested  making  an  enlargement,  which  could  then  be  altered 
or  blocked  out  and  a  fresh  negative  made  from  it. 

Mr.  Drage  showed  mints  from  a  negative  of  tbe  moon,  taken  by  Dr.  A.  H. 
Fison,  who  used  a  reflecting  telescope  with  a  mirror  eight-ana- a-half  inches  in 
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diameter,  and  a  focal  length  of  ninety  inches.  The  size  of  the  image  was 
eight-tenths  of  an  inch,  the  plates  used  were  Wratten  &  Wainwright’s  ordinary 
plates,  and  the  exposure  was  one-eighth  of  a  second  with  a  drop  shutter.  The 
photographs  were  taken  at  Hindhead,  Haslemere. 

Mr.  Parfitt  also  showed  photographs  of  the  moon  made  with  a  telescope  of 
thirty-six  inches  focal  length,  the  mirror  being  four-and-a-hailf  inches  in 
diameter.  He  had  enlarged  the  negatives  to  two-and-a-half  inches  diameter. 
This  was  the  limit  fixed  by  the  granularity  of  the  dry  plate  he  had  used. 

Mr.  Tottkm  proposed,  and  Mr.  Nesbitt  seconded,  a  resolution  that  the 
annual  outing  of  the  Club  to  Hampstead  should  be  held  as  heretofore,  and 
that  the  members  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association 
should  be  invited  to  join  in  the  function.  This  was  carried  unanimously. 


North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— August  17,  Monthly  Instruc¬ 
tion  Evening,  Mr.  J.  Macintosh  in  the  chair. — Mr.  F.  L.  Pither  read  a 
paper  on 

Elementary  Composition, 

in  which  he  pointed  out  very  clearly  the  errors  many  photographers  fell  into, 
and  how  a  picture  was  composed.  One  point  he  insisted  on  was  that  you 
should  not  build  on  the  centre  line,  whether  in  architecture  or  landscape. 
By  means  of  crayon  sketches  on  drawing  paper  pinned  to  the  blackboard  he 
showed  different  forms  of  composition,  sketched  from  memory,  of  some  well- 
known  paintings.  In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Mr.  Marchant  said  there 
could  be  no  composition  in  a  photograph,  only  selection.  Mr.  Mummery 
maintained  that  by  introducing  clouds  and  figures  a  certain  amount  of  com¬ 
posing  could  be  done.  Several  other  members  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  voting  on  the  results  of  the  Burnham 
Beeches  outing  resulted  in  Mr.  Marchant  securing  first  and  second  places. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.— August  17,  the  President  (Mr.  F. 
W.  Edwards)  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Roland  C.  Whiting  (Ealing  Photographic 
Society)  gave  a  lecture  on 

Retouching  and  the  Improvement  op  Negatives. 

He  said  retouching  was  a  wide  subject,  and  he  proposed  to  deal  only  with  the 
subject  of  expression,  which  is  the  chief  object  of  retouching.  Photography 
fell  very  far  short  of  what  we  should  like  it  to  perform.  The  dry  plate  did 
not  render  things  as  seen  with  the  eye,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  plate  was 
more  sensitive  to  those  rays  which  are  invisible.  The  defect  is  not  so  notice¬ 
able  in  orthochromatic  plates,  but  they  do  not  render  colour  correctly  in  every 
case.  Many  people  object  to  retouching,  and  that  justly,  because  its  power 
has  been  cruelly  abused.  People  have  taken  up  retouching  without  knowing 
the  principles  which  underlie  the  whole  practice  of  it.  Legitimate  retouching 
is  confined  to  very  small  limits.  It  does  no  more  than  correct  the  colour 
values  of  a  negative.  Skill  depends  upon  knowing  what  to  do.  In  teaching 
retouching,  I  find  that  those  pupils  who  are  taught  the  whole  principles  before 
they  go  to  work  get  on  better  than  those  who  go  step  by  step.  They  are 
like  travellers  who  have  studied  the  map  and  know  something  about  it. 
Before  dealing  with  the  methods,  we  must  be  acquainted  with  our  tools. 
The  principal  thing  we  employ  is  a  desk.  There  is  not  a  proper  one  in  the 
market,  for  the  reason  they  compel  you  to  lie  upon  the  top  of  your  work. 
A  desk  may  be  made  so  that  it  takes  negatives  almost  upright  with  a 
slight  slope,  and  at  the  same  time  at  a  sufficient  height.  The  upright 
position  will  be  found  in  a  long  day’s  work  to  prevent  a  great  deal 
of  fatigue.  This  necessitates  some  means  by  which  the  hand  should  be 
supported.  A  table  should  form  a  support  for  the  elbow.  A  T-square 
set  on  end  forms  a  convenient  rest  for  the  hand.  (These  remarks  were  illus¬ 
trated  by  diagrams.)  Do  not  lay  the  hand  on  the  negative— it  is  bad  in 
principle— and  do  not  hold  the  pencil  close  to  the  point.  Too  much  light  is 
bad,  as  it  reveals  many  defects  which  do  not  print,  thus  rendering  more  work 
than  is  necessary.  The  light  should  be  filtered.  The  ideal  material  for  the 
purpose  is  “  flashed  ”  opal,  which  is  now  rather  expensive.  That  which  gives 
an  idea  of  a  flame  fifteen  inches  away  is  the  best  density.  It  is  desirable  to 
have  means  of  raising  the  negative  diagonally  when  necessary.  The  usual 
materials  for  retouching  are  pencils,  and  sometimes  brushes.  In  France  a 
needle  is  used  instead  of  a  pencil.  Needlework  has  gone  out  entirely  in 
England.  At  present  pencils  of  moderate  hardness.  B.  S.  Cohen’s  threepenny 
pencils,  with  round  leads,  are  the  best,  HB  and  H.  HH  is  useful  when  the 
others  are  too  soft.  Faber’s  are  the  next  best.  The  lead  should  project  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Glass  paper  glued  to  a  piece  of  wood  is  the  best  for 
sharpening  pencils.  (The  method  of  sharpening  was  demonstrated.)  Payne’s 
grey,  tempered  with  Indian  ink,  is  the  best  material  for  spotting  out.  It  gives 
a  similar  colour  to  that  contained  in  the  negative.  Do  not  use  too  much 
Indian  ink.  This  colour  can  be  used  as  a  wash  or  a  stipple.  The  use  of  the 
knife  was  explained.  The  principles  which  should  guide  a  retoucher  were 
then  explained  by  means  of  diagrams  on  the  blackboard.  In  conclusion,  he 
said,  Never  do  too  much  ;  rather  do  too  little.  Above  all,  remember  that  the 
negative  is  nothing  more  than  the  means  to  the  end,  the  result  of  which  is  a 
picture. 

- + - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 


■LOJ7U. 

August  25-29  .  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic,  Falmouth.  Secretary, 

E.'  F.  Kitto,  Falmouth. 

Sept.  21  -Nov.  7 .  Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly.  Alfred 

Maskell,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly. 

,,  28-Nov.  12  ...  Royal  Photographic  Society.  R.  Child  Bayley,  12, 

Hanover-square. 


Dec.  1896-Jan.  1897  Bristol  International. 


Corregponfrcncc. 

19“  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  vs  taken 
of  communications  uidess  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  wr  ters  are  given. 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  PAPER. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  with  surprise  your  extract  from  Autotype 
Notes  upon  the  above  subject,  signed  by  E.  W.  Foxlee. 

Paper,  like  other  fabrications,  has  its  vagaries,  and  is  very  much 
tampered  with  by  its  manufacturer. 

In  conformity  with  the  above  title,  I  should  have  expected  something 
more  exhaustive  and  scientific  from  the  pen  of  such  an  authority  as  Mr. 
Foxlee  ;  instead,  we  are  treated  to  a  series  of  dodges  and  shifts  by  which 
mistakes  in  negatives  can  be  cobbled  up  or  compromised  in  mounting  ! 
Why  rush  into  print  at  all  if  we  cannot  impart  even  a  moiety  of  useful 
instruction  ?  The  bare  idea  of  pulling  a  man’s  broad  face  to  make  it 
look  longer  is  absurd,  and  should  not  be  advised  under  any  circumstances. 

I  think  many  readers  would  have  been  glad  had  Mr.  Foxlee  given  us 
an  insight  into  the  tricks  of  paper-makers  and  the  constituents  of  paper 
itself,  beginning  with  the  fibre  of  the  pulp  in  the  vat,  describing  its 
nature  and  source,  and  its  passage  from  the  vat  to  the  receiving  apron, 
and  on  through  the  various  operations  until  the  web  becomes  cut  into 
sheets,  and,  having  done  so,  instruct  us  how  to  produce  our  work  on  the 
material  without  the  inconvenience  of  encountering  stretching,  distor¬ 
tion,  or  contraction. 

With  man  very  few  things  are  impossible  ;  for  instance,  if  I  take  two 
sheets  of  paper,  cut  from  the  web  transversely,  and  paste  one  sheet  upon 
the  other,  so  that  one  shall  be  lengthways  and  then  broadways  of  the 
web,  any  work  produced,  photograph  or  drawing,  upon  such  a  combined 
sheet,  however  treated,  will  preserve  its  original  proportions. 

Paper  will  only  stretch  to  a  fixed  extent,  no  matter  how  long  the 
wetting  is  continued;  therefore,  if  I  coat  a  sheet  of  paper  with  gelatine, 
and  while  it  is  thoroughly  wet  squeegee  it  on  to  a  greased  or  chalked 
plate,  stripped  when  thoroughly  dry,  such  a  sheet  will  not  further  ex¬ 
pand  in  either  direction,  however  long  the  contact  with  water  continues. 
By  this  means,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  I  have  executed,  reduced,  and 
enlarged  photo-litho  transfers  from  chromo  lithographic  copies,  extending 
to  eighteen  colours,  and  these,  when  transferred  to  stone,  are  found  to 
register  together  as  accurately  as  if  drawn  on  stone  direct.  A  former 
method  of  mine  was  to  soak  the  sheets  in  water,  and  then  glue  them  by 
the  outer  edges  into  a  rectangular  frame,  and,  when  dry  and  cut  out  ol 
the  frame,  it  was  fit  for  use.  There  is  a  wrinkle  for  P.O.P.  and  other 
sensitive-paper  manufacturers  by  which  they  can  supply  their  customers 
with  a  paper  suitable  for  engineering  and  other  purposes. 

Photographic  Works,  119,  Clonliffe-road ,  Dublin,  Joseph  Lewis. 

Avgust  19,  1896.  > 

THE  BRUSSELS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1897. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — But  little  attention  has  been  given  in  this  country  to  the 
International  Exhibition  that  is  to  be  held  in  Brussels  next  year,  probably 
for  the  reason  that,  until  lately,  it  was  wholly  a  private  enterprise.  The 
recent  interest  taken  in  the  project  by  the  Belgian  Government  has,  how¬ 
ever,  invested  it  with  considerable  importance,  and  has  converted  it  into 
an  Exhibition  well  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  manufacturers  and 
industrials  generally.  The  more  important  of  our  foreign  competitors 
have  signified  their  intention  of  participating  in  the  Exhibition.  France 
has  already  made  a  grant  of  35,000 1.;  Germany  has  appointed  a  powerful 
Government  Commission  ;  in  the  United  States  a  grant  has  been  made 
by  Congress  ;  and  a  large  number  of  other  countries  have  accepted  the 
invitation  to  be  present  sent  them  by  the  Belgian  Government.  Our  own 
Government  has  recently  intrusted  to  an  influential  British  Commission, 
under  the  Presidency  of  Sir  Albert  Kaye  Rollit,  the  interests  of  this 
country  at  Brussels;  and  it  now  remains  for  our  manufacturers  to  decide 
whether  they  will  best  consult  their  own  interests  by  combining  to  form 
a  representative  British  Court,  or  whether  they  can  afford  to  leave  the 
opportunity  for  extension  of  business  in  the  hands  of  our  chief  rivals, 
Belgium,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  France.  In  urging  them 
most  seriously  to  consider,  if  not  the  direct  advantages  of  participation, 
at  least  the  great  danger  of  abstention,  I  appreciate  fully  the  cost  and 
inconvenience  inseparable  from  taking  part  in  an  Exhibition ;  and,  if  the 
one  to  be  opened  in  Brussels  next  April  had  remained  the  offspring  of  a 
private  company,  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  worth  the  attention 
of  manufacturers.  But,  having  been  adopted  by  the  State,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Brussels  Exhibition  of  1897  takes  rank  among  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  of  its  kind  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  this  country  can  afford  to  be 
absent,  or  not  to  be  worthily  represented  there.  This  is  a  question  for 
exhibitors  to  determine,  and  to  determine  soon,  as  the  time  at  their 
disposal  is  even  now  restricted.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  intending  exhibitors 
if  they  will,  at  their  earliest  convenience,  place  themselves  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  me,  in  order  that  I  may  furnish  them  with  detailed  infor¬ 
mation.  I  may  add  that  the  Brussels  Exhibition  is  universal  in  its 
classification,  embracing  all  branches  of  art,  industry,  and  science. — I  am, 
yours,  Ac.,  James  Dredge,  Executive  Commissioner ,  British  Section. 

35,  36,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  August  20,  1896. 
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angton#  to  ©orrt&jon&ttttjs* 


*#*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography,”  2,  York-street ,  Covent  Garden ,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

%*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications'  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  name w 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street , 
Covent  Garden ,  London. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

P.  D.  Roberts,  2,  High-street,  Shaftesbury. — Photograph  of  half -plate  group. 
Frederick  Holmes,  92,  Horning-sham,  Warminster,  Wilts. — Two  photographs  of  the 
Rev.  Canon  Jacob  and  family  of  Horningsham,  Warminster,  Wilts. 


Received. — Gem  Dry  Plate  Company  ;  T.  G.  Snowden. 

W.  E.  A.  Drinkwater. — It  is  not  supplied  commercially. 

Radiography,  &c. — Electric.  1  and  2.  Nes,  to  both  questions.  3.  A  thin 
coating  of  glue  or  indiarubber  solution  would  probably  answer. 

Developer. — R.  Griffith  (Newquay).  The  solutions  appear  to  us  to  be  too 
highly  concentrated,  hence,  probably,  the  fog,  Were  we  using  that 
particular  formula,  we  should  at  least  double  the  quantity  of  water  in 
each  case.  Try  this,  and  let  us  know  the  result. 

■Origin  of  Lens. — S.  A.  E.  The  firm  named  on  the  lens  ceased  to  exist  some 
years  ago.  It  was  not  the  actual  maker  of  the  lenses  it  sold.  They 
were  made  in  Paris,  probably  by  one  or  other  of  such  houses  as  Jamin, 
Hermagis,  or  others.  The  lenses  were,  however,  or  such  as  we  have 
seen,  very  good  for  that  period. 

Injured  Lens. — T.  Brunton.  As  one  of  the  glasses  is  “  cracked  right  across,” 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  get  it  replaced.  That  had  best  be  done 
by  the  original  maker.  We  do  not  know  anyone  who  would  do  the 
work  cheaper  than  him — that  is,  if  the  original  “xcellence  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  the  principal  consideration. 

Aspect  for  Studio. — Amateur  (Wilts).  If  you  have  a  choice  of  aspect  for 
your  studio,  you  cannot  do  better  than  select  north.  The  proportions 
named  will  do  very  well  for  amateur  purposes,  but  for  professional 
work,  as  your  letter  implies  the  studio  may  eventually  be  used  for, 
three  feet  longer  and  two  feet  wider  would  be  better. 

Working  Hours. — Sweated.  There  are  no  recognised  hours  of  labour  in  the 
trade.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  females  and  young  persons,  where 
several  are  employed,  the  Factory  Act  applies.  This  is  not  so  in  your 
case.  You  should  have  arranged  the  business  hours  at  the  time  you 
took  the  appointment.  The  law  will  not  aid  you  in  any  way. 

Photographic  Papers. — J.  Harrison  says  :  “There  are  other  papers  besides 
Saxe  &  Rives’s  in  the  market  for  chloride  paper,  and  larger ;  will  you 
kindly  give  me  the  address  of  the  firm,  as  I  shall  require  it  by  the 
ream  ?” — In  reply  :  Write  Messrs.  Otto  Kbnig  &  Co.,  27,  Cross-street, 
Finsbury-pavement,  E.C.,  who  are  agents  for  the  papers  you  want. 

•Green  Fog. — Green  Fog.  Possibly  the  simplest  plan  would  be  to  change 
your  plates  and  developer.  It  is  caused  by  under-exposure  and  forced 
development.  To  remove  it,  convert  the  deposit  into  silver  chloride 
and  apply  a  ferrous-oxalate  developing  solution.  This  is  the  only 
remedy  we  can  suggest;  hut  we  have  not  much  confidence  in  it. 

Book  on  Studio  Construction. — J.  M.  J.  Nock  says  :  “I  am  about  to  build 
a  photographic  studio,  and  would  like  to  consult  some  good  work,  or 
article,  upon  the  question.”  Could  you  recommend  me  to  same  ? — In 
reply  :  Messrs.  Marion,  Soho-square,  publish  such  a  work,  by  Mr. 
Bolas,  which  will  probably  give  you  all  the  information  you  require. 

-Carbon  Work. — T.  Mackey  says  :  “I  have  some  very  thin  negatives  which  I 
wish  to  print  in  carbon.  Could  I  get  extra  vigour  in  the  prints  by 
sensitising  the  tissue  in  a  much  stronger  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash  than  that  usually  recommended  ?” — No,  just  the  reverse.  Use 
a  weak  bath,  give  a  short  immersion,  and  print  in  a  feeble  light,  if  you 
wish  increased  vigour. 

Fixing  Power  of  Hypo. — W.  L.  Nash  says :  “  The  article  in  your  latest 
number,  on  the  fixing  power  of  hypo,  is  of  great  interest.  I  do  not  at 
all  care  to  save  expense  by  using  the  minimum  quantity  of  hypo,  but 
it  would  be  of  real  use  to  me  to  know  whether  or  not  four  ounces  of 
commercial  hypo,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  is  sufficient  to  fix  one 
10  x  8  bromide  print.” — In  reply  :  Yes. 

Backgrounds. — Background  writes:  “Will  you  kindly  inform  me  what 
would  he  the  best  material  for  painting  backgrounds  upon,  and  also  the 
sort  of  oils,  as  I  have  tried  ordinary  oil  colours  and  have  not  succeeded 
very  well  ■  ” — In  reply  :  Unbleached  calico  or  sheeting.  Ordinary 
flatting  colour,  that  is  paint  made  with  a  large  proportion  of  turpentine 
and  very  little  oil,  so  that  it  dries  dead  instead  of  glossy.  It  may  have 
an  addition  of  japanners’  gold  size,  which  will  give  it  body  and  facilitate 
its  working. 

Spots  on  Negatives. — Mercury  says :  “lam  greatly  troubled  with  metallic 
spots  in  my  negatives,  sometimes  taking  the  form  of  comets,  splashes, 
and  at  others  so  small  that  they  are  scarcely  seen  with  the  naked  eye, 
but  are  quite  opaque  in  printing,  causing  considerable  annoyance  in 
spotting  prints.  I  am  using  pyro  and  ammonia  development,  and  am 
practically  careful  in  every  respect.” — In  reply  :  Send  us  a  negative 
with  the  markings  complained  of.  We  shall  then  be  in  a  better  position 
to  suggest  a  cause  for  the  defect. 


Value  op  Invention. — Inventor.  We  can  give  you  no  idea  whatever  a--  to 
the  commercial  value  of  the  invention,  nor  could  we  do  *o  even  if  .  <j 
had  seen  it  or  knew  its  points.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  search  oui 
what  has  been  done  before  in  the  matter  of  instantaneous  shutters— u  . 
easy  task,  and,  if  the  thing  is  really  original,  obtain  provisional  pK 
tection  for  it,  and  then  submit  it  to  a  manufacturer  who  would  lie  likely 
to  take  it  up.  You  seem  very  sanguine  about  your  invention.  May 
we  remind  you  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  those  vv n  < 
invent  anything,  and  that  they,  for  this  reason,  quite  ignore  what  A-, 
been  done  before  ? 

Stained  Margins  ok  Negatives.—' T.  Barnes.  The  stain*  on  the  e  ges  • 
the  negatives  are  due  to  the  use  of  stale  plates,  notwithstanding  wi.ri*. 
the  local  chemist  may  say  to  the  contrary.  Chemists  and  druggists  wh  > 
deal  in  photographic  goods  as  a  rule  have  very  little  sale  for  them,  a* 
the  majority  of  workers  prefer  to  purchase  from  regular  photograph; 
dealers.  They  then  ensure  a  greater,  certainty  of  obtaining  what  they 
require  in  the  best  condition.  It  is  no  good  complaining  to  the  maker 
of  the  plates,  as  it  may  be  relied  upon  they  were  in  good  condition  wneu 
they  lelt  their  hands,  and  we  fear  you  will  get  no  more  redress  from  the 
druggist.  Probably  he  does  not  know  that  plates,  and  some  other 
photographic  materials,  deteriorate  by  keeping. 

Fallacious  Papers  at  Photographic  Meetings.— Scrutator  writes:  “Is 
any  one  supposed  to  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  papers  reau 
before  recognised  photographic  societies  !  I  mean,  can  any  one  read  . 
paper,  which  may  be  the  most  misleading  nonsense  imaginable  without 
that  paper  being  somewhat  judged  of  beforehand  by  the  Committee  gt 
Secretaries  ?  I  ask  the  question  because  I  sometimes  see  reports  in  the 
Journals  of  papers  that  are  erroneous  to  a  degree." — The  papeis 
read  at  the  meetings  of  the  different  societies  are  solely  on  the 
authors’  responsibility,  and  the  societies  take  none  for  them.  There  is  .-. 
rule,  we  believe,  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  that  all  papers  air 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Council  before  they  are  read,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  is  acted  upon. 

Resitting. — Young  Prof,  writes  thus  :  “  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  is  the 
rule  with  regard  to  the  giving  of  resittings  in  London  studios  ?  I 
started  business  here  in  the  spring,  and  I  find  that  all  the  sitters  want 
resittings — two,  three,  and  lour  times — before  they  are  satisfied,  an  ; 
they-  will  not  pay  anything  for  them.  All  promise  good  orders  if  I  grt 
portraits  to  please  them,  but  when  I  do  the  orders  do  not  come  oli. 
This,  of  course,  reduces  the  profits  to  next  to  nothing.” — There  is  no 
set  rule  as  to  resitting  in  London  any  more  than  there  is  elsewhere. 
Fvery  artist  tries  to  please  his  sitters.  As  our  correspondent  says  cl ’ 
his  sitters  require  several  resittings,  may  we  mildly  suggest,  as  he  is 
young  beginner,  there  may  be  a  good  reason,  on  his  part,  for  it  ?  Be 
that  as  it  may,  as  we  have  just  said,  there  is  no  set  rule  in  the 
matter. 

Clouds  in  Carbon  Pictures  :  Toning  Platinotyi>es.— J.  Porritt  write* : 
1.  “I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  suggest  an  easy  and  effective  way  of  adding 
clouds  to  carbon  prints.  So  far  my  success  has  depended  upon  making 
a  positive  with  clouds,  and  then  a  second  negative  to  print  Iron.. 
Working  up  clouds  on  the  original  negative  is  not  always  a  success  wit. 
me.  2.  Can  you  inform  me  who  is  the  agent  for  the  sale  of  Mr.  James 
Packham’s  catechu  powder  for  toning  platinotypes?” — In  reply  :  1.  'I  iie 
plan  you  have  been  following  is  the  best  if  the  cloud  negatives  are  not 
the  same  size  as  the  landscape  negative.  The  working  in  of  clouds  on 
the  original  is  the  one  most  generally  followed  with  large  sizes,  but  it 
requires  skill,  and  that  is  only  acquired  by  practice.  2.  We  do  not 
think  there  is  any  special  agent.  Better  address  Mr.  Packhan,  Katherine - 
street,  Croydon.  He  will,  doubtless,  supply  you. 

Plates  Broken  in  Transit. — Plates  says  :  “I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you 
will  give  me  your  opinion  on  the  following  :— In  January  last  I  ordered 
one  dozen  12  x  10  plates  to  be  sent  by  passenger  train,  and  they  arrived 
carefully  packed  but  all  broken.  I  advised  the  dealer  of  such  two  or 
three  days  later,  and  also  sent  in  claim  to  the  railway  company,  and 
later  they  refuse  to  pay  damages,  as  the  goods  were  not  marked  glas.s, 
and  I  refuse  to  pay  also  as  they  are  useless,  but  have  told  the  dealers  1 
will  pay  for  a  perfect  dozen  if  they  will  send  them,  and  they  refuse,  and 
have  returned  them,  and  they  will  not  take  them  in.  They  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  railway  company.  Have  since  received  a  County 
Court  summons,  and  shall  fight  it  out.” — In  reply  :  We  are  under  the 
impression  that  the  company  are  liable  ;  but,  of  course,  railway-company 
like,  they  will  wriggle  out  of  their  liability  if  they  can.  But  possibly 
some  of  our  commercial  readers  learned  in  such  matters  will  let  our 
correspondent  have  the  benefit  of  their  ideas  on  the  point. 

Copyright. — Copyright  says:  “Enclosed  print  has  been  sent  to  me  this 
morning.  A  number  is  wanted,  not  for  sale,  but  to  advertise  an 
embrocation  by  a  local  chemist.  This  print  is  evidently  a  copy,  to  all 
appearance.  Could  you  kindly  ascertain  if  this  is  a  copyright  subject, 
as  I  make  it  a  rule  never  in  any  way  to  cause  annoyance  to  my  fellow- 
tradesman.  The  particulars  on  back  of  print,  as  I  received  it,  answer 
for  itself.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  customary  for  yon  to  ascertain 
whether  prints  are  copyright  or  not.” — In  reply :  The  print  has  been 
returned.  We  may  say  that  we  have  already  seen  a  reproduction  of  this 
identical  photograph  in  a  popular  magazine,  and,  if  you  copied  it,  you 
would  in  all  probability  not  only  “annoy”  a  fellow-tradesman,  but  you 
would  run  the  risk  of  an  action  for  infringement  of  copyright.  We  do 
not  undertake  to  ascertain  if  a  photograph  has  been  registered.  It  should 
be  worth  your  while  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Copy¬ 
right  Union,  Mr.  H.  Gower,  Photographic  Section,  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Botolph  House,  Eastcheap,  for  literature  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  copyright — a  subject  in  which,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
appeared  on  it  recently  in  this  journal,  you  must  pardon  ns  for  saying 
you  do  not  appear  to  be  well  up  in. 
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OUR  FORTHCOMING  ALMANAC. 

The  time  of  year  has  arrived  when  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
take  in  hand  the  preparation  of  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac  for  1897.  A  feature  of  the  volume 
for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  the  co-operation  of 
numerous  friends  and  readers  of  the  Journal,  and  the 
Editor  takes  the  opportunity  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
support  so  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  predecessors 
may  be  continued  to  him. 

We  especially  invite  contributions  on  topics  of  practical  interest, 
and  should  feel  obliged  if  the  articles  and  any  accompanying 
sketches  are  sent  to  us  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Secretaries  of  Societies,  and  especially  of  those  established  since 
the  appearance  of  the  last  Almanac,  will  oblige  us  by  for¬ 
warding  lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion  in  the 
Directory  of  Photographic  Societies,  in  order  that  the  list 
may  be  made  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  Publishers  wish  us  to  remind  intending  advertisers  that 
the  announcement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  already  filling 
rapidly,  and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions, 
■orders  and  copy  should  reach  them  without  delay. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Me  are  asked  to  state  that  Thursday,  September  10,  between 
the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.,  is  the  only  day  for  receiving 
unpacked  exhibits  for  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society.  If  packed,  they  may  be  sent  at  any 
time  up  to  Wednesday,  September  9.  In  both  cases  they 
must  be  delivered  at  12,  Hanover-square,  W.,  and  not  at  the 
Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.  Full  particulars  relating  to 
the  Exhibition  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  at  the  Society’s  rooms,  12,  Hanover-square,  W. 

*  *  * 

Adverting  to  our  remarks  of  last  week  on  the  issue  of  a 
circular  by  a  firm  of  diarists  relating  to  the  coupon  system  of 
photography,  we  have  received  a  letter  on  the  subject  from 
Mr.  Drinkwater  Butt,  of  Carlisle.  Mr.  Butt,  like  Mr.  Byrne, 
had  also  had  the  circular  from  which  we  quoted,  and  he 
forwards  us  a  copy  of  his  reply  thereto.  It  runs  :  “  Your 
circular  to  hand.  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  agreeing  to 
the  arrangement  therein  proposed  if,  on  your  part,  you  will 
agree  to  present  to  each  of  my  customers  who  pays  Is.  (the 
price  of  [your]  almanac)  for  one  midget  photograph  before  the 
end  of  1897  one  of  your  diaries,  value  4s.  (the  price  I  get  for 
a  cabinet  photograph),  and  I  feel  sure  that  ‘  in  every  instance 
other  copies  (of  your  diaries)  will  be  undoubtedly  ordered,  and 
further  business  result,  and  it  prove  a  splendid  advertisement  for 
you'  I  shall,  of  course,  ‘only  appoint  one  diarist ,’  so  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  per  return.”  Mr.  Butt’s  rejoinder  is 
certainly  neat,  apposite,  and  reasonable. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  J.  A.  Kay,  of  Burlington  Studio,  211,  Lord-street, 
Southport,  writes  that  he  also  received  the  circular.  Mr. 
Kay  says  :  “  I  wrote,  saying  I  failed  to  see  what  advantage  I 
should  gain ;  and  to-day  I  received  the  enclosed  letter  from 
them.  I  have,  however,  written  to  say  that  they  had  better 
make  arrangements  with  some  other  photographer  who  would 
do  something  for  nothing.”  The  reply  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Kay  is  as  follows  :  “  Your  opinion  of  our  scheme  is  not  that 
generally  held  by  the  leading  photographers  in  the  bruited 
Kingdom — we  presume  that  scarcely  one  person  in  a  dozen 
who  presented  a  coupon  to  you  would  be  satisfied  with  one 
proof.  Further  copies  are  sure  to  be  ordered  in  almost  every 
case,  for  which  you  would  obtain  your  full  fees.  However,  if 
you  do  not  look  at  in  this  light,  we  will  make  other  arrange- 
i  ments  for  your  town.” 
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The  copy  of  yet  another  circular  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Freke,  of  Cardiff,  who  asks  if  we  know  anything  of  the 
mysterious  process  to  which  it  refers.  We  do  not.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  circular  refers  to  a  secret  method  for 
preventing  halation,  and  a  charge  of  five  shillings  is  asked 
for  the  information.  We  quote  the  circular :  “  Every  pho¬ 
tographer  should  be  possessed  of  the  knowledge  whereby 
interiors  of  every  description  can  be  photographed  without 
the  use  of  any  special  plate  or  backing.  All  fog  or  halation 
entirely  done  away  with — by  a  very  simple  means,  and 
without  cost — thus  enabling  the  photographer  to  expose  the 
very  deepest  shadow.  The  undersigned  will  forward  the 
information  (which  is  private)  on  receipt  of  five  shillings  ;  but 
so  that  no  unfair  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  discovery 
and  to  enable  every  photographer  to  gain  the  information  at 
the  same  time,  I  beg  to  intimate  that  the  necessary  particulars 

will  be  forwarded  on  September  10,  1896.” 

*  *  * 

The  backing  of  plates  in  order  to  obviate  or  minimise 
halation  is  such  a  simple  matter,  that  we  should  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  any  photographer  had  paid  five  shillings  for 
information  'on  the  subject  other  than  that  which  has  times 
out  of  number  been  given  in  these  pages.  We  also  feel  bound 
to  add  that  the  practice  of  vending  and  purchasing  secret 
processes  is  one  which  experience  has  before  now  shown  to  have 
nothing  in  its  favour. 

*  *  * 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  London  process-block 
makers  held  meetings  with  the  object  of  coming  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  minimum  prices  to  be  charged  for  half¬ 
tone  and  line  work.  We  believe  that  the  prices  agreed  on, 
almost  unanimously,  by  the  trade,  were  3 \d.  per  inch  for  line 
work  and  8 d.  per  inch  for  half-tone.  The  strength  of  the 
position  taken  up  by  the  process  workers  lies  in  the  strict 
observance  of  the  prices  agreed  upon  and  unanimity  of  action. 
We  presume  that  the  latter  does  not  exist,  as  there  lies  before 
us,  as  we  write,  a  quotation  of  2\d.  per  inch  for  line  work  and 
7 d.  for  half-tone.  Possibly,  however,  since  the  date  of  the 
meeting  the  minimum  prices  have  been  reduced  by  agreement 

- + - - — 

CERAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  GELATINE. 

Ceramic  photography,  as  generally  practised  in  this  country,  is 
based  either  upon  the  dusting-on  or  powder  process,  or  upon 
the  substitution  process,  in  which  a  silver  image  is  converted,  by 
“toning,”  into  one  or  other  of  the  metals,  which  will  yield  a 
suitable  colour  when  fired  in  the  muffle  furnace.  There  is, 
however,  another  method  by  which  ceramic  photographs  can 
be  produced,  namely,  by  printing  the  image  in  “  carbon  ” 
tissue  containing  a  verifiable  colour,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
pigments,  and  then  developing  it  on,  or  transferring  it  to,  the 
plaque,  and  afterwards  firing  it  into  the  ware.  This,  at  first 
sight,  appears  a  very  simple  way  of  producing  ceramic  photo¬ 
graphs  ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  it  seems  in  practice,  as 
we  shall  presently  explain. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  an  extract,  from  Eder’s  Jahrbuch, 
of  a  process  based  upon  the  latter  method,  as  worked  out  by 
Herr  Haberditzl,  of  Vienna.  Briefly,  the  process  is  this.  An 
oxide  of  a  metal — the  black  oxide  of  iridium  is  the  one  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  author — is  ground  up  with  water,  and  then 
added  to  a  solution  of  gelatine,  sugar,  and  water.  This  mix¬ 
ture  is  then  poured  on  to  levelled  glass  plates,  and,  after  the 


gelatine^has  set,  the  plates  are  reared  up  to  dry.  The  plates  i 
are  then  sensitised  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and 
when  dry,  printed  in  the  usual  manner.  When  printed,  the 
film  is  coated  with  plain  collodion,  and  then  washed  in  cold 
water  to  remove^the  unaltered  bichromate.  Next,  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  is  laid  upon  the  film  and  warm  water  added;  then, 
when  the^film  begins  to  leave  the  plate,  it  is  stripped  off  and 
developed,  with  warm  water,  in  the  same  wyay  as  a  carbor>  I 
print.  After  aluming  and  treating  with  alcohol,  the  image 
is  transferred  to  the  ware,  and  wThen  dry  the  collodion  is 
removed  by  a  solvent.  The  picture  is  then  burnt  in.  So  far 
as  the  manipulatir  ns  are  concerned,  they  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  of  Fargier  for  working  the  carbon  process,  which 
he  patented  in  1861 — three  years  before  Swan  patented  his 
method. 

There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  producing  the  photographic 
image  in  verifiable  pigments  by  the  usual  method  of  carbon 
printing,  if  those  pigments  be  used  in  the  tissue  in  place  of  the 
ones  usually  employed.  The  difficulty  is  to  fire  them  into  the 
ware,  whether  that  be  enamel  or  porcelain.  The  chief  trouble 
is,  that,  as  the  heat  is  applied,  the  gelatine  cracks,  fizzles  up, 
and  leaves  the  plaque,  bringing  the  image  away  with  it  in 
parts  or  entirely.  Different  methods  have  been  tried  for 
getting  over  the  difficulty,  and  with  more  or  less  success.  The 
Autotype  Company  did,  some  years  ago,  produce  very  good 
burnt-ln  photographs  by  the  carbon  process,  and  they  showed 
some  large  sizes  on  porcelain  plaques  and  tiles  at  one  or 
two  of  the  photographic  exhibitions.  They  also,  for  a  time, 
worked  the  method  commercially,  but  eventually  gave  it  up, 
because,  we  are  told,  there  was  no  demand  by  the  public  for 
the  pictures.  The  method  by  which  they  overcame  the  fizzling 
trouble  has,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  not  been  published. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago,  Mr.  Thomas  Bolas  patented  a 
method  of  producing  ceramic  pictures  by  the  carbon  method. 
The  way  he  got  over  the  fizzling  difficulty — and  that  formed  a 
part  of  the  patent — was  by  placing  a  lump  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  in  the  muffle  or  oven,  the  vapour  of  which  tends  to 
moderate  the  spitting- off  tendency  of  the  gelatine  film.  That 
was  one  way,  but  the  one  he  gave  preference  to  was  to  inject  a 
fine  spray  of  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  salt,  such  as  borax, 
cyanide  of  potassium,  silicate  of  potash,  &c.,  into  the  muffle. 

In  Herr  Haberditzl’s  article  no  mention  is  made  of  the  way 
the  fizzling  is  prevented.  It  is,  however,  stated  that  a. 
suitable  gelatine  is  important,  and  that  the  author  had  made 
some  four  hundred  experiments  before  he  hit  upon  the  right 
kind  and  the  correct  proportions.  These  are  given  as  follows  : 
Hard  gelatine  in  the  proportion  of  7  grammes  to  100  grammes 
of  water  with  6  grammes  of  sugar  added.  The  colouring 
matter  is  8  grammes  of  black  oxide  of  iridium  ground  in  50 
grammes  of  water  until  the  latter  has  almost  all  evaporated. 

A  hard  gelatine,  one  would  imagine,  is  not  the  most  suitable 
for  the  work,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  sugar  is  in  much 
larger  proportion  than  is  generally  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  ordinary  carbon  tissue  ;  also  that  the  film,  when  dry  on  the 
glass,  must  be  very  thin,  as  the  quantity  given,  when  filtered 
and  finished,  will  not  much  exceed  4  ounces ;  and  this,  it  is 
said,  is  sufficient  tor  thirty  plates  9x12  cm.,  nearly  5  inches, 
by  4. 

In  case  any  of  our  readers  are  inclined  to  try  Herr  Haber- 
ditzl’s  method,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  oxide  of 
iridium  is  rather  an  expensive  substance.  In  a  wholesale 
price-list  now  before  us  it  is  quoted  at  eighteen  shillings  ax 
drachm,  and  the  quantity  given  in  the  above  formula  is  some- 
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’•thing  over  2  drachms ;  experimenting  with  the  formula,  as 
.given,  will  therefore  be  somewhat  costly.  However,  cheaper 
oxides  may  be  employed  in  the  preliminary  experiments,  the 
oxide  of  manganese,  for  example,  the  price  of  which  is  quite 
nominal.  The  oxide  of  manganese,  if  used,  will  give  a  pleasing 
‘brown  colour  when  burnt  into  the  ware. 

- ♦ - 

A  New  Test  for  Wood  Pulp  in  Paper. — The  well- 
known  defect  to  which  paper  from  wood  fibre  is  liable  renders 
acceptable  any  test  for  ascertaining  its  presence.  According  to 
Herr  F.  Wolesky,  diphenylamine  is  very  useful  for  this  end.  One 
gramme  of  the  latter  is  taken  and  dissolved  in  fifty  c.  c.  of  alcohol 
and  five  or  six  c.  c.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  sample  is 
immersed  in  this  solution.  According  to  the  quantity  of  wood  pulp 
present  in  the  sophisticated  paper  so  will  a  more  or  less  deep  orange 
colour  develop  and  increase  on  drying. 


A  New  Developer. — According  to  M.  Edwin  Ackermann,  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Chemical  Society,  quinine  is  capable  of 
'filling  a  new  role  in  photography.  It  is  an  old  story  how  a  photo¬ 
grapher  was  almost  driven  insane  by  the  repeated  production,  upon 
■  development  of  plate  after  plate,  of  a  death’s  head  upon  the  forehead 
of  one  of  his  sitters,  and  how  the  ghastly  joke  was  explained  by  the 
sitter  having  made  a  preliminary  sketch  on  that  part  of  his  face, 
using  a  solution  of  quinine  for  the  purpose.  It  is,  as  we  say,  an  old 
story  that  once  used  to  pass  current,  though  as  to  its  truthfulness 
we  will  not  vouch  ;  but,  according  to  the  above-named  writer,  if  two 
grammes  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  eight  grammes  of  zinc  dust,  and 
’forty  cubic  centimetres  of  water  are  heated  at  100°  C.  in  a  closed 
tube  for  ten  hours,  a  liquid  with  strong  reducing  properties  is 
obtained.  It  is  stated  to  act  as  an  excellent  developer,  producing  a 
•  clear  and  sharp  image. 


'  Photochemistry  and  Thermo-photo-chemistry.— 

•Under  this  heading  is  an  interesting  abstract  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Chemical  Society  from  a  paper  by  Rodolfo  N.  Amici.  The  author 
discusses  at  length  the  various  chemical  changes  accompanying 
photographic  action  Although  light  can  cause  both  endothermic 
and  exothermic  reactions  to  occur,  the  former  only  proceed,  as  a 
rule,  to  a  very  slight  extent,  owing  to  the  reverse  exothermic  re¬ 
action  setting  in  between  the  decomposition  produets.  The  useful¬ 
ness  of  chemical  sensitisers  is  due  to  their  being  able'  to  act 
exothermically  with  certain  of  the  decomposition  products,  and  so 
facilitate  the  photographic  action.  In  exothermic  reactions  the 
light  acts  merely  as  an  exciting  agent,  but  in  endothermic  reactions 
it  plays  the  part  of  a  source  of  energy.  All  endothermic  photo¬ 
graphic  reactions  cease  when  the  light  ceases  to  act,  and  those 
reactions  which  continue  in  the  dark  after  cessation  of  the  light 
•  action  must  be  exothermic. 


New  Application  of  Rontjgen  Rays. — At  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Chas.  Henry  described  a 
'new  application  that  he  had  devised  which  permitted  the  obtaining 
of  luminous  shadows  instead  of  the  ordinary  photographic  results. 
He  coats  a  screen  with  phosphorescent  sulphide  of  zinc,  and,  cover¬ 
ing  this  with  a  sheet  of  needle  paper,  places  upon  it  the  object  to  be 
radiographed.  TheD  placing  the  Crookes’  tube  in  action  for  about 
five  minutes,  he  withdraws  the  screen,  the  zinc-covered  surface  of 
which  has  acquired  a  phosphorescence  which  will  last  for  some  time. 
The  image  so  produced  can  be  increased  in  brilliancy  and  prolonged 
'for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  exposing  it  to  dark  heat  radiations. 
Upon  bringing  the  plate  into  a  dark  room,  one  can  apparently  seethe 
luminous  outline  of  the  object  traversed  by  the  Rontgen  rays,  with 
all  its  variations  of  permeability  represented  by  differing  degrees  of 
luminosity.  This  process  is  useful  in  those  cases  where  it  is  not 
needful  to  preserve  a  permanent  record,  and  lends  itself  readily  to 
•lecture  purposes  without  having  to  wait  for  the  development  of  a 
,5>late,  as  would  be  necessary  if  a  plate  had  been  used. 


I  Such  a  process,  however,  would  not  be  available  for  many  of  the 
j  practical  purposes  for  which  the  Rontgen  rays  have  already  proved 
!  so  very  useful.  For  example,  Mr.  Watmough  Webster  has  shown 
j  us  a  very  interesting  sciograph  he  recently  took  of  an  infirmary 
|  patient.  The  poor  fellow  had  been  working  with  his  hands  in  some 
sand,  into  which  some  broken  glass  had  fallen,  and  a  number  of  small 
spicules  of  which  had  lodged  in  the  flesh  of  the  back  of  the  hand. 
Several  pieces  had  been  removed,  but  he  still  had  great  pain,  which 
he  was  sure  was  caused  by  one  remaining  piece.  The  surgeon  was 
unable  to  find  it,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  sent  him  to  Mr.  Watmough 
Webster.  “ I  could  bear  the  cutting,”  he  pathetically  said,  “but 
I  could  not  stand  any  more  probing.”  A  negative  was  taken,  and  the 
j  patient  walked  off  with  it  to  the  infirmary,  returning  in  about  an 
j  hour  quite  gleeful,  with  the  spicule  of  glass  removed  and  carefully 
I  brought  in  a  pill-box. 

^  - - 

The  Phosphorescent  Tablet.— There  is  no  doubt  that 
for  a  tablet  to  be  used  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Henry,  the  easiest  mode 
of  working  would  be  to  purchase  some  Balmain’s  paint,  which  can 
be  obtained  commercially  with  little  trouble.  The  tungstate  of 
lime  recommended  by  Herr  Arnold,  as  recently  described  by  us,  is 
best  obtained  in  the  form  of  the  mineral  tungsten.  A  solution  of 
tungstate  of  copper  in  tungstate  of  calcium  also  glows  with  equal 
j  brilliancy  as  natural  tungsten.  A  further  note  on  the  tungstate  is 
|  found  in  Hr.  Fernando  Giazzi’s  paper.  By  a  certain  process  of 
heating  in  a  coke  furnace  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  the  tungstate  is 
reduced  to  a  white  saccharoid  mass,  which  gives  a  much  more 
brilliant  glow  than  ordinary  tungsten ;  but  the  effect  can  be  further 
intensified  by  pulverising  the  mass  and  repeating  the  process,  the 
final  product,  which  Dr.  Giazzi  terms  the  bisaccharoid  form,  being, 
in  his  opinion,  the  best  substance  for  shortening  the  exposure  and 
intensifying  the  brilliancy  of  photographs  taken  with  the  Rontgen 
rays. 

- ♦ - 

DIGRESSIONS. 

IX.— Give  the  Max  a  Chance. 

!  One  of  the  most  trying  operations  in  photography  is  that  of  “  taking 
|  a  group.”  I,  of  course,  mean  the  group  of  commerce,  the  wedding 
I  group,  the  football  and  cricket  groups,  the  beanfeast  group,  to  which 
!  I  must  add  the  Convention  group.  All  art  abandon  ye  who  venture 
here ;  there  is  no  use  for  it.  All  the  skill  of  the  operator  must  be 
used  to  keep  “  the  heterogeneous  conglomerations  of  human  atoms  ” 
quiet.  How  often  in  his  despair  is  the  much-enduring  operator 
inclined  to  shout,  “Give  a  man  a  chance!”  This  he  did  at  the 
taking  of  the  Leeds  Convention  group,  or  somebodv  did  for  him, 
with  remarkable  effect.  It  is  a  large  order  to  pose,  even  if  you  omit 
all  posing,  one  hundred  and  thirty  people  out  for  a  holiday,  all  with 
the  fatal  birthright,  or  acquired  right,  if  not  the  gift,  of  photography 
in  them ;  all,  according  to  the  usual  teaching,  the  best  of  sitters,  but 
all  really  the  worst,  for,  the  more  a  man  knows  of  photography,  the 
worst  sitter  is  he,  the  worst  in  the  world  except  the  actor,  who,  by 
the  nature  of  his  particular  branch  of  art — for  he  claims  to  be  an 
artist,  although  he  is  only  an  interpreter  of  other  men's  words — 
always  overdoes  it ;  and  the  photographer,  when  he  sits,  usually 
tries  to  be  quite  natural,  so  effectively  that  we  immediately  see  it  is 
a  sham. 

It  is  in  the  Convention  group  that  photographers  show  they  are  as 
awkward  a  lot  of  people  as  any  they  have  had  to  complain  of  in  their 
professional  experience,  and  should  lead  them  to  have  a  fellow  feel¬ 
ing  for  ordinary  humanity  when  it  gets  paralysed  by  the  lens  and 
camera-shy.  It  will  be  noticed  also  that  they  are  as  learned  in,  and 
as  fond  of  giving  off,  the  usual  inanities  as  the  familiar  funny  man 
we  meet  with  in  every  group.  I  noticed  the  President  couldn't  help 
it  himself.  And  who  shall  blame  them  ?  They  are  built  as  other 
people,  “  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  summer  and  winter ;  f 
you  tickle  them,  do  they  not  laugh,”  and  have  the  same  yearning  for 
a  joke  ?  Many  of  them  have  had  what  may  be  called  the  “  group 
jokes  ”  played  off  on  themselves  all  the  year ;  shall  they  not  retail 
them  at  their  one  opportunity  in  the  year,  when  they  have  a  victim 
all  to  themselves  ?  Shall  they  not  find  it  delightful  to  escape  from 
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the  storm  and  stress  of  portraiture,  and,  instead  of  always  striving  to 
please  their  sitters,  become  the  sitters  themselves,  with  all  their  little 
humorous  ways  P 

By  the  way,  did  not  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  Conventioners  at  one  of 
the  excursions — York,  to  wit,  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey, 
which  ought  to  have  compelled  more  seriousness — form  a  solemn 
league  and  covenant  to  reverse  the  usual  procedure,  and,  instead  of 
touting  for  sitters,  be  the  sitters  themselves,  and  send  out  a  tout  to 
find  photographers  to  come  and  photograph  them  p  The  tout  (who 
must  have  spent  much  of  his  life  as  a  doorsman)  was  so  efficient  as 
to  beguile  most  of  the  photographers  who  had  any  plates  left.  It 
was  noticed,  however,  after  a  while,  that  the  grounds  in  which  the 
little  episode  took  place  were  gradually  cleared  of  photographers, 
and  the  news  of  brigands,  who  “  compelled  all  creatures  to  their 
will,”  must  have  spread,  for  no  more,  I  hear,  came  near  upon  whom 
the  wily  tout  could  exercise  his  blandishments. 

But  to  return  to  our  chances.  That  simple  exclamation,  “  Give  a 
man  a  chance,”  was  perhaps  more  effective  than  any  other  words  could 
be.  It  appealed  to  the  tender  feelings  of  most  of  those  present,  it 
was  a  personal  appeal  to  those  who  must  have  been  through  the  mill 
many  times.  The  “  funny  man  ”  seldom  realises  the  mischief  he 
does,  and  the  possible  strain  the  photographer  puts  on  himself  to 
neutralise  him  without  offence.  To  do  this,  he  has  to  “  forsake  all 
others,”  as  the  bridegroom  is  enjoined  to  do  in  the  marriage  service, 
and  devote  himself  to  the  idiot.  Certainly  the  zany  may  be  good- 
tempered  and  only  thoughtless,  in  which  case  he  is  easily  suppressed 
by  a  few  judicious  words;  but  there  are  others  who  think  their 
stupid  jokes  invaluable,  and  insist  on  letting  them  off  whatever 
happens.  The  photographer’s  smiles  usually  hide  the  vexation  ;  but 
under  such  circumstances  I  once  picked  up  my  camera,  and  said  that, 
if  they  wanted  me,  I  would  return  when  that  man  had  got  rid  of  his 
witticisms  and  realised  his  rudeness.  It  was  quite  effective,  and, 
curiously  enough,  that  man  was  my  friend  for  ever  afterwards. 

There  are  many  certainties  that  are  miscalled  chances.  One  of 
the  most  annoying  criticisms  on  his  work  a  true  artist  can  hear  is, 
“How  lucky  you  were  to  get  that  beautiful  effect  on  your  subject,’’ 
particularly  when  he  knows  that  the  subject  has  been  passed  by 
many  photographers,  camera  in  hand,  and  not  recognised  as  a  subject 
at  all.  .There  are  some  subjects  that  are  beautiful  for  a  few  minutes 
only  in  the  day ;  these  are  not  seen,  or  not  recognised  if  seen,  by 
the  wandering  thousands,  but  the  artist  should  have  the  requisite 
perception  to  see  the  possibilities  under  any  of  its  aspects,  and  the 
patience  to  wait ;  or  the  subject  may  have  pictorial  capacities  at 
any  time  of  day,  given  a  few  additions  or  alterations  which  the 
artist  should  know  how  to  make — some  figures,  perhaps,  or  cattle, 
or  even  an  added  stick  or  stone.  The  usual  photographer  may  take 
it  as  he  finds  it,  and  produce  “  the  usual  thing,”  the  artist  may  make 
the  necessary  addition  and  produce  a  picture,  but  he  ought  not  to 
be  accused  of  “  chance.”  This  ought  not  to  be  chance  at  all,  for 
chance  is  an  event  that  happens,  falls  out,  or  takes  place,  without 
being  contrived,  intended,  expected,  or  foreseen — a  fortuitous  event. 
Here,  perhaps,  we  discover  one  of  the  differences  between  the  pho¬ 
tographer  who  has  made  a  long  study  of  his  art  and  the  one  who 
makes  merely  a  business  of  it,  or  who  has  not  gone  further  than  the 
usual  manipulation,  and  could  make  his  own  emulsion  while  knowing 
nothing  of  the  causes  of  pictorial  effect.  Neither  is  it  the  chance  of 
the  photographer  who  would  rely  on  the  study  of  other  photographs 
only,  as  Mr.  Child  Bayley  suggested  in  the  paper  he  wrote  (not 
officially)  without  sufficient  study.  The  skill  to  drop  a  pebble  pic- 
torially  in  the  right  place  is  the  result  of  years  of  study  of  more 
than  unexplained  photographs. 

There  are  some  chances  that  every  photographer  has  a  full  right 
to  expect  and  depend  upon  as  certainties.  These  are  apart  from  his 
subjects.  I  allude  to  the  matter  because  I  have  five  or  six  instances 
brought  to  my  attention  this  year,  but  I  will  refer  to  one  only  as  a 
sample. 

When  we  go  to  a  great  establishment  and  pay  a  great  price  for 
our  apparatus,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  place  the  greatest  confidence 
in  that  apparatus.  This  is  what  one  of  my  friends  unfortunately 
did,  and  what  I  should  have  done  myself  without  hesitation.  My 
friend,  a  very  skilful  amateur,  had  such  faith  in  a  hand  camera  by  a 


maker  who  claims  to  be  at  the  top  that,  without  testing  it,  he  took  it; 
to  Northern  Italy  and  exposed  the  usual  grosses  of  films.  Jlis  parti 
of  the  harvest  of  the  year  consisted  of  these  films,  and  a  very  valu¬ 
able  contribution  they  ought  to  have  been ;  but,  when  he  came  to 
develop  them  at  home,  he  found  that  each  one  was  blackened  over  by 
the  action  of  light,  which  entered  in  some  mysterious  manner.  Now . 
this  photographer  returned  from  abroad  on  purpose  to  join  some 
friends  in  a  week’s  excursion  to  a  Midland  county.  The  defective 
camera  was  sent  to  the  maker,  who  put  it  right,  and,  with  profuse 
apologies,  assured  the  miserable  owner  that  there  would  be  nothing 
to  fear  for  the  future.  Confidence  returned.  lie  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  developing  a  plate — and  why  should  anybody  be  bothered 
with  experiments — and  exposed  many  dozens  on  splendid  subjects,  in 
most  perfect  weather,  in  the  most  delightful  time  of  year.  It  must 
be  remembered  this  was  one  of  our  most  skilful  picture-makers  ;  his 
pictures  were  badly  wanted ;  they  were  invaluable ;  the  coming 
exhibitions  will  be  desolate  without  them.  These  films  were  also 
found  to  be  blackened  by  light,  which  found  its  way  into  the 
amended  camera.  Many  a  man  has  eased  himself  of  the  burdens 
of  this  wicked  world  for  smaller  misfortunes.  Now,  where  does  con- 
pensation  come  in?  Money  could  not  satisfy  the  claim.  I  don’t 
mean  for  the  wasted  films,  or  even  travelling  expenses,  but  for  practi¬ 
cally  the  year’s  work  and  the  disappointment  of  the  world'. 
This  is  a  matter  which  wants  settling,  but  the  making  of  precedents 
is  costly.  There  ought  to  have  been  no  possibility  of  chance  here. 
You  ought  not  to  merely  “  happen  ”  to  get  a  light-tight  camera,  or  a 
good  lens,  you  ought  not  to  have  to  try  whether  a  first-rate  instru¬ 
ment  is  good  before  you  use  it.  It  would  be  no  great  trouble  for  a> 
maker  to  try  a  camera  before  sending  it  out,  and  I  give  this  manu¬ 
facturer  credit  for  being  as  vexed  over  the  matter  as  his  unintended 
victim. 

Now  we  are  talking  of  hand  cameras,  I  may  just  whisper  that 
another  friend  of  mine  is  having  one  made  that  is  expected  to  do 
everything  but  speak.  I  listen  to  the  frequent  descriptions  of  it 
with  awe,  and  my  own  special,  but  faint,  hope  is  ^at  it  will  take  a 
photograph.  My  friend  is  doing  all  he  can  to  make  it  a  success. 
He  will  not  want  it  until  the  early  summer  of  next  year,  and  is 
already  beginning  to  learn  its  mechanism  from  the  elevations,  plans, 
and  specification.  lie  thinks  he  may  know  something  useful  about 
it  by  Christmas,  but  I  doubt  it.  Good  intentions  don’t  turn 
dynamos.  I  also  know  of  other  hand  cameras  on  the  stocks  to  be- 
launched  as  the  amateur  fashions  for  1897. 

The  conclusion  we  may  come  to  is,  shortly,  this  :  As  a  rule,  the 
best  chances  a  man  has  are  those  he  makes  for  bimself.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  best  pictures  are  the  result  of  happy  accidents.  If  it 
were,  then  that  miracle  would  come  about  of  the  best  luck  happen¬ 
ing  to  the  same  individuals  for  a  series  of  years.  The  customary 
visitors  to  exhibitions  always  know  from  whom  to  expect  something 
good,  eccentric,  or  original.  A  skilful  and  resourceful  photographer 
may  be  deprived  of  his  usual  chances,  the  landscape  man  may  not 
be  able  to  take  his  annual  excursion  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  the 
portrait  or  figure  photographer  may  not  be  able  to  meet  with  a  good' 
model,  but  they  are  not  lost.  Some  of  their  material  expedients 
may  come  from  without;  their  chief  dependence  is  within.  By 
virtue  of  their  skill  and  resourcefulness  these  defaults  should  be  help- 
to  them  rather  than  the  reverse.  It  brings  out  their  reserve  powers., 
induces  them  to  break  out  in  a  fresh  place,  be  more  original,  and  not 
only  to  please  themselves  in  a  new  way,  but  startle  their  usual  ad¬ 
mirers  by  their  command  over  difficulties.  These  men  make  their 
own  chances,  and  what  is  called  their  “luck,”  at  any  rate  in  pictorial 
photography,  is  the  result  of  a  profound  study  of  art,  not  only  aa- 
circumstances  permit,  but  as  their  love  of  it  compels. 

II.  P.  Robinson. 


NOTES  ON  ORTHOCHROMATICS. 

It  is  astonishing  to  find  that  thirteen  years  after  the  discovery  of 
the  principle  of  colour-sensitising  plates  by  H.  W.  Vogel,  and  at 
least  ten  years  after  this  principle  was  successfully  applied  to  English* 
made  plates,  anyone  should  be  found  who  is  sufficiently  ignorant  of 
facts  or  sufficiently  confident  of  his  own  powers  of  experiment  tc* 
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stand  up  as  the  champion  of  ordinary  versus  colour-sensitive  plate  s,  . 
particularly  for  the  reproduction  of  pigmentary  colours. 

I  purposely  state  (t pigmentary  colours,”  for  many  of  the  strongest 
supporters  and  most  constant  users  of  colour-sensitive  plates  admit 
that  in  the  summer,  when  natural  objects  are  illuminated  by  very 
powerful  white  light,  the  local  colour  is  to  some  extent  masked,  and 
therefore  the  advantage  of  orthochromatic  plates  is,  to  some  extent, 
minimised. 

Before  it  is  possible  to  accept  any  tests  as  conclusive,  it  is  essential 
that  some  common  ground  should  be  chosen  from  which  to  start,  and, 
if  a  really  valuable  test  is  to  be  made,  it  must  be  not  only  upon 
pigmentary,  but  also  on  spectrum,  colours. 

To  test  the  luminosity  of  pigmentary  colours,  whether  in  the  form 
of  coloured  papers  or  as  actual  patches  of  artists’  pigments,  it  is 
necessary  that  some  method  should  be  adopted  by  means  of  which, 
once  for  all,  their  relative  luminosities  should  be  measured.  Here 
are  three  principal  methods  by  which  this  may  be  done  :  First,  by 
means  of  Maxwell’s  discs  ;  secondly,  by  Abney’s  colour  patch 
apparatus  ;  and,  thirdly,  by  Lovibond’s  tintometer. 

Briefly  described,  Maxwell’s  method,  as  utilised  by  Rood,*  is  by 
means  of  discs  of  stiff  cardboard  painted  with  certain  pigmentary 
colours,  and  matching  the  luminosity  or  brightness  by  a  smaller  disc 
with  black-and-white  sectors,  rapidly  rotating  them  till  they  appear 
equally  bright.  Although  a  table  is  given  both  by  Rood  and  also  an 
extended  table  by  Church,  they  are  both  valueless,  because  they  only 
represent  the  luminosities  of  the  actual  samples  tested  by  them. 

Abney’s  method  is  fairly  well  known,  and  consists  in  the  use  of  a 
source  of  light,  a  shadow  rod,  and  rotating  sectors.  The  rod  is 
placed  at  some  distance  from  the  pigment  to  be  measured,  a  white 
surface  being  also  placed  by  the  side  of  the  pigment ;  a  shadow  of 
the  rod  is  cast  by  direct  light  on  to  the  white  surface,  and  by  a 
silvered  mirror  a  second  shadow  of  the  rod  is  cast  on  the  coloured 
surface.  The  aperture  of  the  sectors  is  now  altered  whilst  ro¬ 
tating  till  the  two  shadows  are  equally  luminous.  A  white  sur¬ 
face  is  now  measured,  and  the  mean  of  the  angular  apertures  gives 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  luminosities. 

Lovibond’s  tintometer  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  for 
measuring  the  luminosity  of  colours  ;  but,  as  I  have  found  it  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  for  my  private  work  in  connexion  with  colour,  I  am 
sure  it  would  answer  for  this  also.  This  instrument  was  exhibited 
at  the  Photographic  Club  one  night,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  it 
was  stated  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  who  showed  it,  that  the  luminosity  of 
a  colour  could  be  determined  by  seeing  how  many  neutral  tint 
glasses  were  required  to  totally  extinguish  all  sense  of  colour.  If 
this  is  so,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  convenient,  because  th® 
simplest,  method  of  measuring  the  luminosities,  for  the  instrument 
for  other  work  is  extremely  simple. 

There  is  another  important  point  in  connexion  with  pigmentary 
colours,  and  that  is  the  form  in  which  they  are  used.  Every  one  is 
aware  of  the  great  difference  between  oil  and  water  colours  when 
laid  on  canvas  or  paper ;  the  former  presents  a  much  more  saturated 
appearance  than  the  latter,  these,  as  a  rule,  being  mixed  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  white  light  from  the  underlying  support  of 
white  paper,  and  this  is  still  more  marked  with  pastels.  The  purity 
of  the  colour  then  must  be  taken  into  account,  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that,  the  more  white  light  is  mixed  with  a  colour,  the 
less  marked  a  colour  is,  and  we  have  only  to  mix  sufficient  white 
light  with  any  colour  to  destroy  it  as  colour  altogether. 

Possibly,  because  of  this  admixture  of  white  light,  which  is  so 
difficult  to  eliminate  with  pigments  in  the  shape  of  either  water  or 
oil  colours,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  use  materials  such  as  velvet, 
wool,  and  cotton.  Pure  silk  velvet,  from  its  method  of  manufacture, 
as  all  know,  presents  only  the  ends  of  the  fibres  to  the  eye,  with  the 
result  that  the  colours  reflected  from  it  are  more  nearly  pure,  that  is, 
unadulterated  with  white  light  than  from  almost  anything  else ; 
wool,  on  the  other  hand,  reflects  more  white  light  than  velvet  because 
of  the  fibres  being  presented  sideways  to  the  eye,  whilst  cotton,  from 
the  peculiar  non-transparent  nature  of  the  fibre,  shows  consideiably 
le83  colour  and  also  more  white  light  admixture. 

Turning  now  from  pigmentary  to  spectrum  colours,  it  seems  to  me 
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in  face  of  the  years  of  experimenting  by  such  men  as  Eder,  Vogel, 
Abney  Schumann,  Bothamley,  &c.,  that  further  tests  are  not 
required ;  but,  assuming  that  they  are,  it  would  be  by  no  means 
difficult  to  arrange  a  photo-spectroscope  so  as  to  obtain  easily  com¬ 
parable  results,  for,  having  once  focussed  the  spectrum  for  its  whole 
length  from  the  red  to  the  violet  on  a  plate,  one  could  ensure  a  con¬ 
stant  light,  constant  in  so  far  that  the  errors  would  be  spread  equally 
of  two  consecutive  exposures,  by  using  either  the  incandescent  gas 
of  a  given  weight  of  magnesium  ribbon ;  and,  with  a  micrometer  scale 
photographed  on  each  plate,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  determine 
the  sensitiveness  of  an  ordinary  and  an  isochromatic  plate  with 
identical  exposures. 

But,  supposing  we  throw  over  the  spectrum,  on  the  plea  that  in 
nature  we  do  not,  as  was  once  said,  “  have  a  spectrum  hanging  on 
every  tree,”  a  test  could  be  easily  arranged  which  ought  to  satisfy 
all.  A  sheet  of  wire  gauze,  about  two  feet  square,  could  be  rigged 
up  in  a  picture  frame,  and  various  flowers  stuck  in  the  meshes,  which 
would  fairly  include  most,  or  at  least  the  principal  colours  mot  with 
in  nature.  For  instance,  in  the  pansies  we  could  find  any  range  of 
purples,  violets,  and  blues ;  in  the  rose,  any  range  of  reds ;  whilst  in 
the  pansies  and  chrysanthemums,  any  range  of  yellows  might;  be 
found ;  whilst,  for  greens,  there  ,is  a  large  variety  of  foliag  to 
choose  from. 

For  such  a’test  as  this  a  stereoscopic  camera,  with  identical  lenses, 
should  be  used;  and,  if  any  difficulty  was  found  in  obtaining  colour- 
sensitive  and  ordinary  plates  of  precisely  the  same  speeds,  this  might 
be  adjustedby  variation  in  lens  apertures. 

Till  this  subject  is  fought  out  and  settled  once  again  on  purely 
definite  lines,  we  shall,  I  suppose,  be  still  at  times  treated  to  the 
echolalian  babble  of  scribblers.  Phaeos. 

- ♦ - 

BY  THE  WAY. 

I  should  not  again  have  referred  to  the  matter  of  professional  'xrsus 
amateur  that  engaged  me  last  month  had  I  not  gathered,  from  further 
correspondence  that  has  reached  me,  that  I  have  not  made  quite  clear 
the  ground  I  take.  It  seems  that  most  of  my  correspondents — who 
by  the  way,  are  not  quite  so  “  down  ”  on  me  as  previous  on^s — 
imagine  that  I  want  to  back  up  the  trading  amateur  or  “  shamate  ir 
as  I  called  him.  Far  from  it.  All  that  I  have  said  or  can  say  hat 
can  be  in  any  way  construed  as  in  his  favour  is  that,  whatever  he 
may  do  in  the  way  of  interfering  with  the  professional,  there  is  no 
legal  remedy  for  it.  Professionals  may  combine  in  their  own  interests, 
but  I  really  cannot  see  how  they  are  to  stop  the  pest  unless  they  are 
willing  to  agree  to  a  rigidly  enforced  tax  upon  photographs.  That 
seems  to  me  the  only  way  to  get  at  the  evil,  but  I  fancy  the  reme  ’y 
would  be  worse  than  the  disease. 

I  gather  from  my  recent  correspondence  that  professionals  generally 
agree  with  me  that  the  real  amateur  is  out  of  the  discu-^ion 
altogether,  and  a  very  reasonable  letter  from  Mr.  Archibald 
Robertson,  of  Glasgow,  whese  name  has  been  familiar  to  me  for  v^ry 
many  years,  sufficiently  clearly  states  the  case  from  that  poin'  of 
view.  He  complains  that  I  do  not  say  who  I  am  or  what  gives  me 
“  a  position  in  the  discussion,”  to  which  I  can  only  reply  that,  as  I 
started  the  discussion,  I  must  necessarily  have  a  position  in  it.  and  as 
to  who  I  am  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  discussion  he  has  only  to 
refer  to  the  signature  at  foot.  But,  when  he  says  that  a  better  name 
for  me  would  be  “  Dog-in-the-manger,”  he  is  not  only  unkind,  but 
scarcely  reasonable.  However,  that  I  can  forgive,  and  pass  on  to 
matters  on  which  we  are  both  in  thorough  aocord. 

He  says:  “I  knew  the  amateurs  thirty  or  more  years  as 
gentlemen  in  every  sense  of  the  word — merchants,  manufacturers, 
men  of  education,  ministers,  professors,  &C.,  and  there  are,  doubtless, 
many  and  more  of  them  now.  That  kind  were  true  amateurs,  and 
no  one  need  have  any  word  but  praise  for  them.  But  my  experience 
and  observation  of  the  more  recent  so-called  amateur  photographer  is 
that  he  turns  it  in  every  possible  way  to  his  own  advantage,  and 
very  often  directly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  professional.  So  I 
call  these  parties  false  amateurs  because  they  have  other  strings  to 
their  bow,  and  are  taking  the  trade  that  should  go  to  the  tradesman. 
Now,  I  ask,  could  any  one  more  exactly  state  my  own  expresstd  views 
than  the  above  verbatim  quotation  ? 
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I  will  pass  on  to  another  phase  of  the  question  on  which  Mr. 
Robertson  and  I  pretty  well  agree ;  he  says :  “  Then  we  have  the 
same  spirit  in  the  dealers.  The  time  was,  when  any  person  called  at 
their  shop  to  speak  about  a  copy,  enlargement,  or  taking  a  view,  they 
would  recommend  one  or  two  houses — perhaps  send  their  boy  round 
with  them.  How  is  it  now  P  ‘  We  do  all  kinds  of  work  from 
developing  to  painting.’  And  if  the  picture  turns  out  pretty  well, 
and  the  ‘push-the-button-man  ’  has  a  handle  to  his  name,  then  a  fine 
placard  is  placed  in  the  window,  ‘This  photograph  was  taken  by 

- ,  who  used  one  of  our  “  Magnificent  ”  cameras.  Dear  sir, 

looking  round  it  is  very  like  falsehood  and  fraud,  and  wilful  im¬ 
position.  .  .  .”  Well,  with  the  exception  of  the  falsehood  and  fraud, 
•fee.,  the  case  is  stated  only  too  truly  ;  but  here,  again,  there  is  no  very 
ready  remedy.  The  dealers  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  as  they  please 
in  the  matter  of  copies  or  enlargements  if  they  choose  to  undertake 
them,  and  the  photographer’s  only  remedy  is  in  the  form  of  boy¬ 
cotting  those  who  run  counter  to  his  interests  ;  but,  as  I  hinted  last 
month,  I  don’t  think  that  will  ever  prove  a  successful  process.  The 
professional,  no  less  than  the  amateur  or  shamateur,  likes  to  buy  in 
the  cheapest  possible  market,  and  the  dealer,  in  order  to  give  the  pro¬ 
fessional  his  materials  at  little  over  cost  price,  must  trench  a  little  on 
the  professional’s  ground  to  make  a  living.  I  am  stating  but  hard, 
dry  facts,  and  am  not  interested  in  standing  up  for  either  “  sham¬ 
ateur,”  professional,  or  dealer — perhaps  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  and  against  each  of  them. 

But  Mr.  Robertson  might  have  said  something  about  that  un¬ 
doubted  “  fraud,”  the  pharmaceutical  chemist,  who  not  only  deals  in 
camera  lenses  and  photographic  materials  that  don’t  in  any  way 
belong  to  his  business,  but  will  undertake  enlarging,  copying,  or 
indeed  anything  that  he  can  turn  a  penny  by.  This  is  the  man  who 
goes  into  metaphorical  hysterics  if  a  photographic  dealer  sells  an 
ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and,  nowadays,  probably  could  not  tell 
you  what  corrosive  sublimate  consists  of,  and  only  knows  it  as  one 
of  the  “  scheduled  ”  poisons.  This  is  the  sort  of  man  who  perhaps, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  began  his  apprenticeship  by 
sweeping  the  shop  floor  and  filling  pints  of  linseed  oil  in  the  “  back 
place,”  and  who  in  the  last  few  mouths  of  his  time  mauaged  to  cram 
sufficient  quasi  botany  and  materia  medica  to  enable  him  to  scrape 
thiough  his  “exam.”  And  this  is  the  man,  forsooth,  who  alone  claims 
to  be  legally  entitled  to  call  himself  a  chemist !  I  have  known,  and 
know,  dozens  of  them,  who  are  accurately  described  in  the  words  I 
have  used,  though  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  there  are  many 
others  who  are  really  trained  and  educated  men,  and  fully  entitled  to 
be  calltd  chemists  in  the  best  sense ;  but,  as  a  rule,  these  are  not  the 
ones  who  go  in  for,  at  any  rate,  the  enlarging  business. 

There  are,  of  course,  throughout  the  country,  mauy  firms  who  are 
both  bona-fide  pharmaceutical  chemists,  and  equally  bona-fide  photo¬ 
graphic  dealers — firms  of  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  in 
which  capacity  they  are  better  known  ;  but  these,  again,  are  not  the 
ones  who  tread  upon  the  professional  photographer’s  toes  or  steal 
his  trade.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  pharmaceutical  chemist 
from  dealing  in  what  he  likes,  from  tin  whistles  to  artificial  manures, 
and  there  ought  to  be  equally  no  reason  why  the  photographic  dealer 
should  not  be  in  a  position  to  supply  any  photographic  requisites, 
whether  they  be  poisons  or  not.  Surely  to  goodness,  such  a  firm  as 
that  of  William  Hume,  of  Edinburgh,  is  as  competent  to  handle 
poisons  with  safety — and,  moreover,  with  judgment — as  a  little 
country  chemist,  with  the  shop-floor  and  linseed-oil  antecedents ! 
But,  no,  that  highly  scientific  body,  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
who  don’t  like  the  title  of  “  trades  union,”  won’t  permit  it,  and, 
unfortunately,  have  the  law  on  their  side,  unjust  though  it  might  be. 
Here  both  professional  photographers  and  photographic  dealers  have 
an  undoubted  grievance,  for  both  are  interfered  with. 

Talking  of  country  chemists,  I  have  personally  had  many  amusing, 
if  annoying,  instances  of  their  vagaries.  A  few  months  ago  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  a  country  town  in  the  midlands,  boasting  five  or  six 
thousand  inhabitants  and  two  chemists’  shops,  in  the  window  of  one 
of  which  I  saw  the  well-known  blue  pyro  bottle.  As  I  was  in  want 
of  pyro,  I  entered,  and  asked  for  an  ounce,  when  a  youth  of  three  or 
foar-and-twenty,  not  an  apprentice,  and  I  should  say  not  the  pro¬ 


prietor,  for  he  put  on  too  much  “  side”  for  the  latter,  took  the  bottle 
out  of  the  window,  and  disappeared  behind  the  scenes  to  wrap  it  up. 
After  an  uncouceivablv  long  absence,  he  reappeared,  and  placed  the 
usual  neat  paper  parcel,  duly  labelled,  before  me.  “  What’s  this?” 
I  asked.  “  I  want  an  ounce  of  pyrogallic  acid.”  “  That  is  it,  sir." 
He  had  actually  taken  the  trouble  to  scoop  out  the  contents  of  the 
bottle,  which,  no  doubt,  he  took  to  be  a  pound.  As  it  was  the  only 
one  they  had  in  stock,  1  had  to  take  it,  without,  however,  giving  him 
the  trouble  to  replace  it  in  the  bottle.  “  How  much?”  1  asked — it 
was  Schering’s — and,  after  much  reference  to  price-lists,  as  usual  on 
such  occasion-1,  the  reply  came,  “  Four  and  six,  please,  sir !”  Needless 
to  say,  I  did  not  pay  that ;  but  I  could  not,  with  any  amount  of 
persuasion,  get  it  below  eighteen  pence. 

On  another  occasion  while  travelling  I  wanted  some  quiuiue,  so  I 
asked  at  the  chemist’s,  “  What’s  the  price  of  quinine  ?  I  only  want 
a  small  quantity,  say,  a  drachm.”  Directing  his  eye  into  the  corner 
of  the  ceiling  with  a  sort  of  calculating  look,  the  assistant  replied, 
after  a  few  moments,  “  Half-a-crown,  Sir.”  “  Ilalf-a-crown  an 
ounce  ?  Oh,  I  only  want  a  drachm.”  “  Half-a-crown  a  drachm, 
halfpenny  a  grain,”  came  the  reply.  “  Hang  it  all,”  I  said,  “  I  can  get 
it  at  two  shillings  an  ounce  in  London.”  “  Doesn’t  matter  what  vou 

can  get  it  for  in  London,  that’s  Mr. - ’s  price  here,  and  you’ll  have 

to  pay  it.”  I  explained  as  politely  as  I  could  under  the  circumstances 
that  I  really  could  not  afford  it,  and  at  the  next  place  I  stopped,  a 
large  town,  I  got  it  at  two  shillings  an  ounce. 

Good  old  pharmaceutical  chemist !  With  all  your  faults,  and 
though  you  are  not  generally  beloved  by  photographers,  you  are 
sometimes  very  amusing  to  Dogberry. 
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Next  in  interest  to  the  question,  Who  invented  the  enamel  process? 
is  another,  which  has,  no  doubt,  often  occurred  in  the  minds  of 
process  workers  :  Why  use  fish  glue  ?  It  does  seem  the  oddest  thing 
conceivable,  yet  everybody  uses  it  because  every  one  says  it  is  the 
thing  to  use.  This  is  generally  the  case  with  photographic  formulae, 
and  no  one  troubles  to  seek  the  reason  why. 

We  have  seen,  according  to  my  last  article,  that  a  variety  of  other 
substances  can  be  used,  iu  preference,  or  in  conjunction  with,  fish 
glue.  Prominent  amongst  these  is  gelatine;  and,  knowing  that  the 
process  depends  upon  the  well-known  action  of  bichromate  upon  a 
colloid  body  under  the  influence  of  light,  it  seems  strange,  at  first 
thought,  that  gelatine,  one  of  the  purest  of  the  colloids,  should  not 
be  used  in  preference  to  a  semi-putrid  chondrin  like  fish  glue. 

Gelatine  certainly  can  be  used  ;  it  can  be  treated  in  a  similar  way, 
and  can  be  carbonised  by  strong  heating  until  it  is  insoluble  in  the 
usual  etching  fluids.  But  gelatine  has  two  or  three  disadvantages. 
In  the  first  place,  it  solidifies  when  cold,  and  must  be  kept  heated 
whilst  being  used  for  coating  ;  secondly,  it  does  not  keep  long  when 
mixed  with  bichromate  ;  and,  thirdly,  it  cannot  be  developed  in  cold 
water.  These  disadvantages  might  be  minimised  or  overcome  by 
working  under  suitable  conditions ;  for  instance,  by  keeping  the 
gelatine  warm  whilst  coating,  by  making  it  up  freshly,  and  by  de¬ 
veloping  with  warm  water.  But,  granting  this,  it  must  further  be 
urged  as  an  objection,  that  gelatine  does  not  give  as  sharp  dots  in 
the  half-tone  print  as  does  fish  glue,  unless  the  negative  is  very  keen 
in  contrast.  If  there  is  the  slightest  tendency  to  raggedness  in  the 
dots  on  the  negative,  or  if  they  are  not  so  well  joined  as  they  might 
be  in  the  high  lights,  there  is  a  vignetted  action  on  the  gelatine, 
which  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  wash  out  the  print 
clean  arid  sharp.  With  fish  glue,  it  is  easier  to  wash  out,  owing  to 
its  greater  solubility.  Vignetted  action  is  hardly  possible,  because 
nothing  very  short  of  full  exposure  will  allow  the  glue  to  adhere  to 
the  plate  during  the  washing  out. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  idea  of  using  carbon  tissue  for  the 
half-tone  process  is  dropped  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  tried.  It  is  too 
difficult  to  get  clean-edged  dots,  and  it  cannot  be  worked  with  such 
facility  and  rapidity  as  a  fish-glue  solution  in  the  hands  of  an  expert 
printer.  Moreover,  the  sensitised  tissue  must  be  in  very  good  con¬ 
dition  and  carefully  exposed,  or  it  will  be  leathery,  and  will  not 
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stick  to  the  metal.  I  once  heard  the  suggestion  made,  that  a  carbon 
tissue  should  be  made  with  fish  glue,  but  this  would  obviously  be 
impossible,  by  reason  of  such  a  film  being  soluble  in  cold  water. 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  sensitise  it,  nor  could  it  be  soaked  pre¬ 
vious  to  squeegeeing. 

In  this  connexion,  I  notice  that  a  French  writer,  Villain,  suggests 
a  transfer-paper  process,  in  which  the  paper  backing  is  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  carbonisation  of  the  gelatine  surface  after  it  has  been 
squeegeed  down  to  the  metal.  But  I  feel  sure  such  a  process  would 
present  considerable  difficulties  in  working.  For  instance,  before 
the  transfer  was  made  to  the  metal,  the  image  would  have  to  be 
washed  out  until  it  was  a  mere  stencil  on  the  paper  ;  if  there  was 
the  slightest  veil  of  gelatine  between  the  dots  or  lines,  it  would 
carbonise  with  the  image  and  render  etching  impossible.  Any  one 
who  has  worked  either  carbon  tissue  or  photo-litho  paper  will  know 
how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  avoid  this  veil  between  the  lines  or 
dots,  unless  the  negatives  are  of  the  most  perfect  character. 

The  objections  which  apply  to  processes  with  gelatine  apply 
equally  to  any  variations  of  the  formula  with  ordinary  glue  or 
isinglass.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  it  is  possible  to 
convert  gelatine  into  meta-gelatine,  in  which  state  it  loses  its  pro¬ 
perty  of  solidifying  when  cold.  This  meta-gelatine,  it  is  generally 
known,  can  be  formed  by  prolonged  boiling,  or  by  treatment  with 
acids  or  other  suitable  chemicals.  But,  though  meta- gelatine  will 
give  fair  results  at  times,  it  is  vested  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
uncertainty.  A  meta  -  gelatine  prepared  with  acid  appears  to  retard 
the  action  of  the  bichromate,  and  does  not  hold  well  on  the  metal, 
whilst  that  kind  produced  by  boiling  seems  to  lose  all  its  tenacity, 
and  will  hardly  hold  together  during  development.  I  have  tried  to 
make  a  permanently  soluble  gelatine  by  treating  it  with  chloral 
hydrate,  but  it  gives  a  starchy-looking  substance  of  a  very  rotten 
character  for  forming  a  film,  though  it  may  do  very  well,  as  origin¬ 
ally  suggested,  for  mounting  purposes.  Looking  at  the  matter  all  round 
I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  gelatine  and  ordinary  glue,  however 
treated  or  applied,  are  not  advantageous  substitutes  for  fish  glue. 

Among  departures  from  the  beaten  track  may  be  mentioned  the 
use  of  lichen  starch,  such  as  Iceland  or  Caragheen  'moss,  which, 
when  boiled  with  water,  forms  a  jelly,  and  may  be  utilised  in  con¬ 
junction  with  fish  glue  to  give  the  latter  a  little  more  body.  Vege¬ 
table  products  offer  a  more  promising  field  for  investigation  in 
respect  to  this  process  than  do  gelatines  and  glues,  the  starchy  and 
albuminous  matter  forming  glutinous  substances  which  seem  suited 
to  the  purpose.  One  of  the  most  likely  things  which  occurred  to  me 
was  an  extract  from  linseed,  somewhat  akin  to  linseed  mucilage ; 
but,  though  it  printed  rapidly  and  washed  out  well,  there  were  other 
troubles  which  rendered  it  unfitted  for  use  in  this  process.  It  not 
only  gelatinised  when  cold,  but  it  became  insoluble,  and  the  more 
one  tried  by  heatiDg  to  melt  it  the  more  insoluble  it  became,  as  if 
the  heat,  in  conjunction  with  some  property  in  the  stuff  itself,  caused 
the  bichromate  to  act  without  the  aid  of  light  action. 

Another  substance  I  have  heard  of  as  being  used,  is  a  size  extracted 
from  Scotch  seaweed.  Of  this  I  have  no  experience,  but  agar-agar, 
a  kind  of  gum  extracted  from  a  seaweed  found  in  Ceylon,  was  one 
of  my  trial  substances.  It,  however,  decomposed  when  heated  to 
the  necessary  degree  for  forming  an  enamel. 

"With  gums  several  practical  processes  have  been  evolved,  and,  as 
I  pointed  out  in  my  last  article,  the  original  burning-in  process  was 
founded  on  a  gum  film,  and  to  this  day  gum  is  used  in  preference 
to  fish  glue  by  many  of  the  best  American  workers,  who  claim  tha 
it  washes  out  more  readily,  and  so  gives  sharper  work,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  forming  a  harder  resist.  The  gum  formula,  however, 
requires  a  good  deal  of  experience  before  it  is  manageable.  To 
begin  with,  unless  the  very  finest  picked  gum  acacia  is  selected,  the 
film  formed  by  the  gum  solution  will  be  difficult  to  develop,  and 
will  probably  crack  in  drying  or  in  the  burning  in. 

It  would  seem  that  what  is  wanted  for  this  process  is  a  gum  that 
is  rich  in  arabin,  which  constitutes  the  most  soluble  portion  of  the 
gum,  being,  in  fact,  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water.  As  this 
arabin  may  be  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol,  it  is 
easy  to  get  it  even  from  an  adulterated  sample  of  gum  acacia  or  gum 
arabic. 


Some  workers  add  albumen  to  the  gum ;  it  is  claimed  that  this 
prevents  the  film  cracking.  This  is  intelligible  only  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  albumen  in  such  case  is  not  in  solution,  but  simply  in 
a  fine  state  of  subdivision,  which  gives  a  slight  granularity  to  the 
film.  It  may  have  been  remarked  that  the  addition  of  a  little  very 
finely  ground  lamp-black  or  Indian  ink  to  the  sensitive  solution, 
whether  of  gum  or  fish  glue,  greatly  aids  the  adhesiveness  of  the 
image  to  the  zinc  during  the  etching,  and  I  take  it  that  the  albumen 
in  either  the  gum  or  the  fish  glue  has  much  the  same  action.  It 
really  breaks  up  the  continuity  of  the  glue  film  into  a  sort  of  net¬ 
work,  so  that  there  is  less  ‘‘filminess,”  so  to  speak,  and  therefore  less 
liability  to  peel  off.  I  think  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  remarked  the  same 
thing,  in  writing  on  the  Carbon  Process  icithout  Transfer ,  some 
time  ago  in  this  Journal,  the  pigment  in  the  gelatine  being  a 
diitinct  advantage  apart  from  its  property  of  colouring. 

In  practice,  it  is  found  that  a  fish-glue  solution  which  contains 
albumen  gives  a  film  which  does  not  swell  up  in  the  washing  out ; 
it  holds  together  better,  and  so  permits  more  washing  being  given 
to  develop  sharper  dots. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  add  to  the  glue  a  resin  made  water- 
soluble  by  digesting  with  a  caustic  alkali.  I  have  had  no  experience 
of  this,  but  I  hardly  thiuk  a  perfect  mixture  would  be  secured.  An 
addition  more  likely  to  be  successful  would  be  the  so-called  “  water 
varnish,”  made  by  boiling  white  lac  with  borax  and  carbonate  of 
soda.  It  would,  however,  have  to  be  well  filtered,  as  it  gives  a  good 
deal  of  sediment. 

Another  idea  is  to  add  finely  powdered  bitumen  to  the  glue 
solution  until  an  emulsion  is  formed,  but  I  don’t  think  the  individual 
who  suggested  it  ever  carried  it  beyond  the  stage  of  a  mere  idea. 

The  addition  of  sugar  to  the  solution,  though  often  suggested,  is 
an  unnecessary  elaboration  and  of  doubtful  advantage.  It  may  also 
tend  to  make  the  film  hygroscopic,  so  that  in  damp  weather  the 
trouble  of  the  plate  sticking  to  the  negative  may  be  experienced. 

The  keeping  of  the  glue  is  a  matter  that  should  be  carefully 
studied.  Although  it  is  preserved  with  a  strong  antiseptic,  which  I 
believe  is  essential  oil  of  wintergreen,  there  is  no  doubt  it  under¬ 
goes  changes  in  the  degree  of  viscidity  and  cohe.dveness,  especially 
in  hot  weather.  The  former  can  be  corrected  by  testing  with 
hydrometer,  and  adding  more  or  less  water  when  making  up  the 
solution,  and  the  latter  by  the  addition  of  one  grain  of  pure  chromic 
acid  per  ounce  of  the  whole  solution,  or  a  similar  quantity  of  chrome 
alum. 

A  solution  when  made  up  seems  to  work  best  after  standing  a  day 
or  two  in  an  open  vessel,  and  Turati,  who  has  investigated  the 
subject,  believes  that  a  tendency  towards  putrescence  is  an  advantage 
rather  than  otherwise.  He  suggests  the  addition  of  a  little  of  a 
known  putrescent  sample  to  a  fresh  solution. 

One  hears  a  good  deal  about  the  acidity  of  the  glue  being  account¬ 
able  for  faults  in  working,  but  I  have  never  found  it  so.  The  cause 
for  the  troubles  must  be  looked  for  in  other  directions.  It  is  a 
common  practice  to  add  ammonia  to  the  solution;  but,  if  this  is  done 
in  excess,  it  destroys  the  cohesiveness  of  the  glue  and  tends  to 
promote  putrescence  too  rapidly. 

Taking  it  all  round,  fish  glue  only  needs  proper  handling — which 
is  more  a  matter  of  experience  than  anything  else — to  secure  as  fine 
or  finer  results  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  medium. 

William  Gamble. 

- ♦ - 

/  WASHING  PRINTS. 

Theory  says  that  silver  chloride  is  entirely  soluble  in  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  with  the  formation  of  a  hyposulphite  of  silver 
soluble  in  water,  consequently  the  removal  of  these  salts  from  our 
prints  should  be  a  very  easy  matter.  Practice  says  this  removal  in  its 
entirety  is  very  difficult  to  achieve,  and  Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundy, 
whose  interesting  and  careful  experiments  in  this  direction  are  60 
much  appreciated,  conclude  the  entire  removal  of  silver  from  the 
lights  of  the  prints  is  impossible,  if  the  prints  are  to  be  left  uninjured ; 
moreover,  the  amount  left  is,  under  favourable  conditions,  sufficient 
to  degrade  the  lights,  and  so  ruin  the  print.  Mr.  Watmough  Webster, 
in  a  recent  article  in  this  Journal,  goes  carefully  through  the  whole 
matter,  but  does  not  state  if  he  can  ensure  the  production  of  un- 
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changeable  silver  prints,  although  he  has  some  that  have  stood  the 
test  for  a  good  many  years. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  not  only  one,  but  many  silver  prints 
have  been  made  permanent,  and  it  is  said  that  a  thing  to  he  re¬ 
peated  must  conform  to  some  rule  or  other,  or  it  could  not  be 
repeated ;  therefore,  as  practically  permanent  silver  prints  have 
been  made  many  times,  there  is  a  rule,  if  we  only  knew  what 
it  was,  to  ensure  the  permanency  and  beauty  of  all  our  work. 
Now,  the  only  conclusions  we  can  draw  are,  that  either  the 
silver  salt  exists  in  a  state  unaffected  by  exposure  to  light 
and  air,  or  is  absent  altogether  in  dangerous  quantity  from  those 
prints  that  have  stood  the  test  of  so  many  years’  existence.  Now, 
the  tests  of  Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundy  were  made  under  more 
favourable  conditions  than  are  likely  to  exist  when  quantities  of 
work  have  to  be  got  through  by  a  number  of  employes ,  whose  chief 
aim  is  more  frequently  than  not  to  get  the  work  out  of  hand  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  Still,  if  with  the  most  scrupulous  care 
some  silver  salt  is  left  in  the  print  sufficient  to  be  harmful  under 
certain  conditions,  less  favourable  ones  are  unlikely  to  improve 
matters.  There  is  quite  a  formidable  list  of  reasons  why  prints  may 
vary  in  permanency,  both  as  regards  mere  discoloration  or  actual 
fading,  that  apparently  go  through  exactly  the  same  processes. 
Suppose  we  enumerate  some  of  them.  Primarily,  there  is  the 
negative  itself,  that  may  vary  in  all  degrees  from  dense  and  hard  to 
soft  and  delicate,  from  bright  and  crisp  to  flat  and  foggy ;  some  that 
may  require  hours  of  exposure  to  sunshine,  others  that  will  be  over¬ 
printed  in  a  few  minutes  in  the  shade.  The  image  formed  on  the 
paper  would  vary  with  each  kind  of  negative  ;  and  it  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again  that  thin,  rapidly  printing  negatives  produce  less 
permanent  prints  than  plucky,  bright  negatives  do.  This  indicates 
the  kind  of  negatives  best  adapted  to  produce  permanent  work. 

Then,  again,  the  paper  may  vary  in  quality  and  preparation,  of 
which  the  user  can  know  very  little  about,  as  he  merely  judges  by 
results.  To  these  two  primary  conditions  are  added  the  various 
chemical  processes,  and  the  crude  or  clever  ways  of  carrying  them 
out,  each  print  has  to  undergo  before  it  finds  its  ultimate  resting- 
place  in  frame  or  folio.  The  proofs,  being  printed,  are  washed  much 
or  little,  or  not  at  all,  in  plain,  salted,  or  alkaline  waters  previous  to 
toning,  which  may  take  place  immediately  or  hours  after,  during 
which  time  the  prints  are  soaking.  The  toning  may  be  of  many 
descriptions,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  worker,  and  the  time  of 
colouring  may  vary  from  a  mere  dip  to  hours,  with  a  corresponding 
variation  in  the  amount  of  deposited  gold.  The  washing  before 
fixing  may  be  much  or  little.  The  fixing  bath  may  be  strong  or 
weak,  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  used  pure  or  very  much  adulterated. 
The  prints  may  be  immersed  many  together  or  singly,  and  remain  in 
it  for  a  long  or  short  period,  kept  well  separated  or  left  in  masses. 
They  may  be  taken  out  of  the  fixing  by  handfuls  or  singly,  and  put 
to  wash  in  the  same  way,  the  soluble  matter  removed  quickly  and 
thoroughly  as  possible,  or  left  to  soak  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  water 
without  any  care.  The  washing  water  may  be  hot  or  cold,  and 
continued  for  a  short  or  long  period,  which  practically  completes  their 
preparation.  The  mounts  and  mountanthave  also  considerable  effect 
in  the  permanency  for  photographs,  or,  rather,  a  silver  print.  With  all 
these  varying  conditions  in  the  production  of  a  print,  it  would  be 
something  wonderful  if  the  results  were  anything  like  uniformly 
good — it  would  be  idle  to  expect  it. 

Experience  has  pointed  out  the  best  lines  to  work  on,  and  the 
certain  dangers  of  other  methods  of  procedure.  I  will  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  only  one  method  will  produce  a  permanent  result,  as  many 
variations  may  be  made  with  equally  good  results,  but  there  are 
certain  important  conditions  that  cannot  be  safely  neglected,  and 
these  are  thorough  fixing  and  thorough  and  rapid  washing. 

Thorough  fixing  can  only  take  place  in  a  fresh  solution  of  good 
hyposulphite  of  soda  of  sufficient  strength,  and  the  washing  in  both 
cold  and  hot  water,  frequently  changed,  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Of 
course,  with  gelatine  papers,  the  hot  water  must  he  omitted. 
Washing  all  night,  although  it  may  be  rendered  imperative  by  the 
system  adopted  with  various  large  producers,  is  undoubtedly  detri¬ 
mental.  Prints  left  washing  from  Saturday  to  Monday  are  invariably 
duller  than  those  more  rapidly  done.  Why  P  is  a  question  worth 
considering.  There  is  no  comparison  in  an  albumen  print  for  colour 
and  clearness  if  rapidly  washed  with  one  that  has  had  a  long  soaking. 
The  quickly  prepared  one  is  much  better  all  round— brighter  and 
better  in  colour.  Long  soaking  probably  sows  the  seeds  of  de¬ 
composition  that  develop  to  the  destruction  of  the  print  when  the 
conditions  of  storage  become  favourable  to  the  change. 

A  rveak  hyposulphite  bath  is,  I  think,  wrong  in  principle  and 
wrong  in  practice,  as  the  silver  salt  is  insoluble,  or  only  partially  so, 
in  weak  solutions  of  hyposulphite,  which  has  been  proved  many 
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j  times.  Longer  immersion  of  the  prints  will  not  compensate  in  any 
satisfactory  manner  for  a  stronger  solution.  I  have  before  me,  as  I 
write,  test  prints  that  were  specially  prepared  and  perfect  in  all 
respects  as  prints  when  they  were  made  and  fixed  in  two  bath*  of 
weak  hyposulphite.  In  eighteen  months  they  began  to  show  yellow 
patches,  and  were  very  yellow  in  two  years  after  preparation.  It  is 
now  about  eight  years,  and  they  have  suffered  little  alteration  since 
then.  The  sky  and  delicate  shadows  have  somewhat  faded,  but  the 
prints  are  tolerably  bright  otherwise.  Prints  fixed  in  strong  baths  at 
the  same  period,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  are  quite  un¬ 
changed,  the  only  difference  being  the  strength  of  the  fixing  solution. 
During  the  past  thirty  years  I  have  made  repeated  trials,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  always  being  with  those  treated  with  tue  strong  baths,  and, 
I  may  add,  short  but  thorough  washing  afterwards. 

Edward  Dcnmore. 

- 4 - 

OUTSIDE  STUDIO  WORK.— IV. 

In  a  previous  article  I  referred  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  the 
photographing  of  horses  at  close  quarters  when  such  were  moving 
rapidly  across  the  field  of  view. 

When  dealing  with  such  in  a  position  at  rest  or  free  from  motion, 
but  little  difficulty  will  be  found  in  securing  them  steady,  provided 
some  suitable  stratagem  be  employed  to  attract  their  attention  just 
at  the  moment  of  exposure.  Of  course,  some  animals  will  be  found 
that  are  more  fractious  than  others,  but  an  attendant  who  is  well 
conversant  with  the  characteristics  of  a  horse  will  well  know  how  to 
coax  or  deal  with  him  in  many  respects  outside  the  ken  of  those 
unacquainted  with  the  habits  of  such.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be  found 
that  much  will  depend  on  the  selection  of  a  suitable  place  to  photo¬ 
graph  them  at,  and,  in  some  respects,  horses  are  like  human  beings, 
i.e.,  they  have  their  good  and  bad  points,  or,  in  other  words,  look 
better  in  some  situations  or  poses  than  in  others. 

Owners  may  be  good  judges  of  horses,  but  they  all  have  an  idea 
of  their  own,  that  their  animals  look  best  in  a  certain  position,  and 
therefore,  when  such  have  to  be  photographed,  it  is  wise,  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  to  give  effects  to  any  little  weakness  that  they 
may  display  in  this  respect,  even  although  such  may  not  coincide  with 
the  ideas  of  the  photographer  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  for  in 
this,  like  many  other  things  in  ordinary  life,  the  old  rule  holds 
good,  “  that  he  who  pays  the  fiddler  is  entitled  to  choose  the  tune.” 

Nevertheless,  in  this  particular  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is 
wise  to  yield  to  these  little  weaknesses,  for  any  photograph,  executed 
in  direct  opposition  to  a  desire  openly  expressed,  is  sure  to  prove 
unsatisfactory,  no  matter  how  technically  perfect  such  may  be. 
It  is  therefore  good  form,  before  beginning  operations,  to  have  a 
quiet  chat  anent  the  best  points  connected  with  the  animal  being 
dealt  with. 

This  may  mean  the  selection  of  a  high  or  low  standpoint  for 
the  camera.  As  a  rule,  however,  a  low  standpoint  is  not  a 
good  position  to  select,  because  it  is  very  liable  to  show  off  to  dis¬ 
advantage  a  weak  back  or  shoulder  in  a  horse.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  its  advantage  at  times,  but  in  all  cases  it  will  be  found  best 
to  get  the  opinion  of  the  owner  or  those  in  charge  as  to  the  most 
advantageous  position  to  work  from. 

This  being  decided  upon,  there  remains  merely  the  employment 
of  some  little  stratagem  whereby  the  animal’s  attention  is  strongly 
attracted  just  at  the  moment  of  exposure. 

Some  animals  differ  in  this  respect :  those  that  are  very  sensitive 
to  sound  are  best  dealt  with  by  blowing  a  shrill  whistle  just  at  the 
moment  the  cap  is  ready  to  be  removed  ;  this  will,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  cause  the  animal  to  prick  up  his  ears  and  look  intently  and 
earnestly  just  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  This  is  the  moment  to 
expose  the  plate,  and,  when  all  is  ready  beforehand,  failure  to  catch 
this  excellent  pose  or  expression  seldom  happens.  In  other  cases  it 
will  be  found  that  some  horses  are  very  keen  to  the  attraction  of 
sight,  and,  when  such  have  to  be  dealt  with,  the  better  plan  is  to 
adopt  some  stratagem  that  appeals  to  this  sense.  All  being  in 
readiness  in  other  respects,  such  as  the  animal  being  placed  in  the 
selected  position,  the  shutter  drawn,  and  the  cap  of  the  lens  in  hand, 
let  an  attendant  stand  close  by  the  party  blowing  the  whistle,  and, 
at  the  same  moment,  wave  violently  a  white  handkerchief  ;  this 
never  fails  to  attract  the  horse’s  attention  and  yield  an  opportunity 
for  exposing  the  plate. 

Into  the  details  of  how  to  operate  beyond  the  securing  of  the  best 
pose  of  the  horse,  I  need  not  enter.  With  the  fast  plates  of  the 
present  day,  and  a  lens  well  stopped  down,  work  can  be  executed  at 
very  close  quarters,  by  a  rapid  hand  exposure,  using  a  pad,  not  a 
cap,  in  such  a  brief  space  of  time  as  half  a  second.  For  such  rapid 
exposure  by  the  hand  a  pad  is  much  preferable  to  a  cap  on  the 
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dtns,  thereby  lessening  the  liability  for  any  vibration.  To  some  this 
•advice  may  seem  trivial,  but  any  one  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a 
pad  when  exposing  can  form  but  a  poor  idea  of  tbe  speed  such 
permits  an  operator  to  work  at. 

Such  are  among  a  few  of  the  points  necessary  to  be  observed 
'when  dealing  with  animals. 

In  outside  working,  there  are  many  other  subjects  that  offer  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  when  they  come  to  be  actually  dealt  with,  but 
which,  until  then,  would  appear  to  offer  no  great  difficulty  in  accom¬ 
plishing.  Among  such  may  be  mentioned  the  photographing  of 
tall  spires,  or  high  houses,  where  such  can  only  be  dealt  with  from 
'the  level  ground  in  close  proximity  to  such. 

To  many  this  may  appear  a  very  easy  operation,  but  it  is  just 
about  as  trying  a  bit  of  work  as  ever  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  outside 
operator,  provided  the  same  has  to  be  executed  in  the  daytime,  when 
<any  bustle  or  stir  in  the  way  of  street  traffic  is  present.  At  least, 
I  know  from  experience  that  I  dread  this  class  of  subject  more  than 
any  other  that  falls  to  my  lot.  To  execute  such  from  a  high  stand¬ 
point,  or  from  the  top  of  neighbouring  houses,  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  ease,  even  supposing  such  entails  the  climbing  upon  the 
roofs  of  houses,  for,  once  the  camera  is  up  and  in  a  position,  the 
(remainder  is  easy,  and  one  has  peace  to  work  at  from  his  isolated 
poiition,  but  the  trouble  of  working  from  the  street  level  is  very 
.great  indeed,  and,  in  some  instances,  insuperable. 

First,  there  is  the  ever-moving  crowd  of  vehicles  and  pedestrians, 
in  all  sorts  of  positions  and  distances  from  the  camera,  and,  when 
such  are  taken  into  consideration,  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of 
4he  swing  back  of  the  camera  to  bring  the  spire  or  top  of  the  build¬ 
ing  into  the  field  of  view,  and  the  necessity,  therefore,  of  stopping 
the  lens  well  down  to  gain  sharpness  at  all  points  on  the  plate,  we 
have  a  combination  of  circumstances  that  is,  indeed,  very  difficult  to 
deal  with.  This  class  of  work  requires  the  use  of  a  good  shutter, 
and  a  small  stop  and  a  shutter  exposure  in  confined  situations  are 
conditions  entirely  opposed  to  good  results,  no  matter  how  rapid  the 
plate  may  be. 

In  work  of  this  kind  hardly  two  subjects  will  be  found  alike.  In 
•cases  where  it  is  possible  to  get  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the 
main  object,  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great,  because  it  permits  of  the 
camera  being  used  without  the  same  being  tilted  up  in  front,  a  wide- 
angle  lens  and  the  rising  front  of  the  camera  being  in  such  instances 
all  that  is  needed  to  get  the  view  on  the  plate,  and  this  permits  of 
the  swing  back  being  dispensed  with  ;  but,  in  cases  where  such  has 
to  be  undertaken  at  such  close  quarters  as  makes  it  imperative  to  tilt 
the  camera  and  use  the  swing  back,  a  small  stop  must  be  employed  to 
gain  sharpness. 

The  best  advice  I  can  offer,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  obtain 
the  use  of  a  covered  van  or  other  vehicle  where  any  one  can  operate 
outside  the  view  of  the  prying  public,  and,  having  placed  the  same 
at  the  spot  selected  as  the  most  suitable,  proceed  quietly  to  rig  up 
the  camera  inside  on  some  convenient  stand  unknown  to  any  one  pass¬ 
ing  along,  and  then  patiently  wait  until  the  view  contains  no  ob¬ 
truding  vehicle  or  pedestrian ;  but,  even  with  all  this,  the  work  is 
one  that  is  attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  hence  the  desire  on 
ifche  part  of  most  outside  operators  to  undertake  the  same  very  early 
in  the  morning,  before  any  stir  or  bustle  is  afoot,  or  at  such  other 
■special  times  when  such  traffic  is  at  its  minimum. 

In  quiet,  outside  places,  where  there  is  but  little  traffic,  of  course 
‘the  difficulties  are  not  nearly  so  great,  although  but  few  places 
will  be  found  even  in  small  villages,  where  there  are  no  idlers  pre¬ 
sent.  In  such  cases  the  services  of  an  assistant  and  one  or  two 
friends  sent  out  and  posted  at  the  most  convenient  points  in  front  of 
the  camera,  so  as  to  arrest  and  attract  the  attention  of  any  passer-by 
just  at  the  moment  of  exposure,  will  prove  of  immense  service  in 
getting  over  the  trouble  of  people  walking  across  the  field  of  view 
just  at  the  critical  moment. 

The  difficulty  lies,  as  I  have  said,  in  crowded  thoroughfares,  when 
working  at  close  quarters  from  the  street  level,  and  at  times  these 
troubles  are  well-nigh  insuperable. 

On  occasions  advantage  may  be  taken  of  some  alterations  going 
on  to  neighbouring  houses,  or,  in  cases  where  stages  are  rigged  up  in 
suitable  positions,  to  important  edifices,  but  it  is  only  resident  photo¬ 
graphers,  as  a  rule,  that  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  such  oppor¬ 
tunities.  When  such  occur,  they  should  never  be  ignored,  for  they 
are  a  great  benefit,  and  often  permit  of  results  being  obtained  that 
otherwise  would  never  be  secured.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 

- ♦ - 

Y  THE  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

[Photographisches  Archiv.] 

Colour  Photography  by  a  New  Method — Joly's  method  is  based  upon  the 
.following  procedure.  A  screen,  ruled  alternately  with  red,  yellow,  and 


blue  lines,  is  placed  in  front  of  a  bromide  plate.  The  plate  is  developed 
and  fixed  in  the  usual  way,  and  a  glass  positive  is  produced  from  it.  If 
this  is  laid  correctly  upon  the  coloured  screen,  so  that  the  lines  exposed 
through  the  red  again  come  under  the  red  lines,  a  picture  in  natural 
colours  is  seen.  By  this  means  we  obtain  by  a  single  exposure  that 
which  in  three-colour  printing  is  only  obtained  by  three  consecutive 
exposures. 

This  process  may  be  modified  in  the  following  manner.  In  process 
work  the  shape  of  the  stop  plays  an  important  part.  Every  space  in  a 
Levy  screen  acts  as  a  pinhole  camera,  and  forms  a  picture  of  the  lens 
stop.  If  we  use  a  square  stop,  the  dots  in  the  negative  are  square;  if  the 
stop  is  triangular,  the  dots  are  triangular.  If  we  use  a  stop  with  several 
openings,  and  the  screen  is  properly  placed,  we  do  not  get  as  many  dots 
as  there  are  spaces  in  the  screen,  but  as  many  times  more  as  there  are 
openings  in  the  stop.  For  the  new  heliochromic  process  a  stop  with 
three  openings  should  be  used.  The  first  is  covered  with  a  film  of  blue 
gelatine,  the  second  with  yellow,  and  the  third  with  red.  Each  of  the 
triple  dots  of  the  process  negative  will  therefore  be  obtained  by  blue, 
yellow,  and  red  light.  As  blue  light  is  more  active  than  yellow  and  red, 
the  corresponding  aperture  in  the  stop  must  be  smaller  than  the  others. 

The  negative  obtained  in  this  way  is  quite  similar  in  principle  to  Joly’s. 
But  how  can  the  positive  so  obtained  be  translated  into  colour  ? 

The  analogy  with  Joly’s  method,  however,  again  applies.  A  dotted 
screen  with  red,  yellow,  and  blue  dots  may  be  made  to  correspond  with 
the  positive,  and  the  correct  position  of  these  dots  may  be  determined  by 
making  the  exposures  through  the  red,  through  the  blue,  and  through 
the  yellow  aperture  of  the  stop  successively. 

Another  process  of  reproducing  the  colours  can  be  based  upon  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  picture  through  the  screen  and  the  three-coloured  stop. 

A  New  Theory  of  Light  (?)— It  is  known  that  light  is  an  undulatory 
motion,  but  it  is  not  known  in  what  manner  the  chemical  process  gives 
impulse  to  this  undulatory  motion,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  flame-emitting 
light.  The  comparison  with  a  string  set  in  motion  by  a  blow,  or  with 
waves  produced  on  the  surface  of  water  by  a  stone,  is,  perhaps,  sufficient 
for  schoolboys,  but  it  is  insufficient  for  optics  in  its  higher  aspects. 

In  a  treatise  “  Concerning  Some  Properties  of  Jellies,”  R.  E.  Liesegang 
speaks  of  “  rhythmic  reactions  ”  [see  Naturwissensch.  Wochemchrift ,  1896, 
p  353].  He  permits,  for  instance,  a  drop  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  to  fall  upon  a  stiffened  solution  of  gelatine  that  has  not  yet 
dried.  The  salt  penetrates  the  mass,  and  its  gradual  progress  can  be 
recognised  by  a  clouded  circle,  which  is  produced  by  the  chemical  com¬ 
bination  of  the  silver  nitrate  with  the  traces  of  impurities  in  the  gela¬ 
tine.  If  this  cloudy  appearance  is  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  extremely  fine  dull  lines,  placed  concentrically  round 
the  drop.  These  are  interrupted  by  equally  fine  clear  lines.  The  dull 
lines,  which  Liesegang,  for  want  of  a  scientific  name,  calls  “  A  lines,” 
succeed  each  other  at  equal  intervals.  In  the  space  of  a  millimetre 
their  number  is  about  ten.  Similar  structures  may  be  obtained  with 
other  salts.  For  instance,  the  A  lines  form  very  beautifully  if  a  very 
strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  allowed  to  penetrate  a  gelatinous 
jelly,  to  which  has  been  added  a  very  small  quantity  of  ammonium 
bichromate. 

Whence  come  these  lines?  Perhaps  we  may  infer  from  them  that 
the  chemical  process  is  not  continuous,  as  hitherto  accepted,  but 
that  it  takes  place  rhythmically.  Perhaps  all  chemical  action  proceeds 
rhythmically. 

In  a  jelly  the  rhythm  is  proportionately  very  slow,  as  the  reaction  pro¬ 
ceeds  slowly.  In  burning  a  gas,  the  supposed  rhythm  may  be  so  quick  that 
it  produces  the  undulations  of  light.  Water  may  have  a  retarding  action 
in  chemical  processes  occurring  in  aqueous  solutions,  but  less  than  in 
jelly.  Consequently  from  the  slower  rhythm  the  somewhat  larger  un¬ 
dulations  of  radiant  heat  are  produced.  Ahbiman. 

S  - 

DYES  AND  PIGMENTS  IN  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

III. 

Photographic  Ray  P'ilters. — Even  colourless  glass  may  in  time 
acquire  a  distinct  power  of  selective  absorption  of  light  rays. 
This  property,  which  has  been  long  known,  is  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  glass-makers,  in  order  to  produce  colourless  glass, 
were  in  the  habit  of  adding  a  small  quantity  of  peroxide  of 
manganese  (glass-maker’s  soap)  for  the  purpose  of  correct i  g  the 
slight  greenish  colour  caused  by  the  presence  of  traces  of  protoxide 
of  iron.  The  pink  colour  imparted  by  the  manganese  being  com¬ 
plementary  to  the  green  colour  of  the  iron  oxide,  the  result  was  a 
complete  neutralisation  of  colours  by  each  other.  Unfortunately, 
both  manganese  and  iron  compounds  are  very  sensitive  to  light, 
and  the  equilibrium  so  delicately  adjusted  by  the  glass-maker  is 
soon  disturbed  by  prolonged  exposure  to  light,  with  a  consequent 
reappearance  either  of  a  yellowish  or  pinkish  hue.  The  elaborate 
I  experiments  of  Gaffield,  communicattd  to  the  British  Association 
!  in  1872,  established  the  fact  that  the  change  in  all  cases  leads  to  a 
I  deepening  of  tone,  so  that  the  result  is  always  an  acquisition  and 
never  a  loss  of  colour.  Many  of  the  ghss-makcrs  have  now  given 
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up  the  practice  of  using  manganese,  and  oxidise  the  ferrous  oxide 
to  the  almost  invisible  ferric  compound  by  the  uddition  of  arsenious 
oxide.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  photographers  have  in  the 
past  suffered  seriously  from  this  practice,  even  optical  glass  not 
being  always  exempt  from  a  distinct  tendency  to  become  yellowish 
in  sunlight.  The  presence  of  a  slight  trace  of  lead  is  said  to  prevent 
this  change. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  colours  of  non-actinic  glass  as 
used  for  dark-room  illumination,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
there  are  two  distinct  methods  of  imparting  colour  to  glass,  viz., 
either  by  adding  the  colouring  principle  to  the  molten  mass,  as  in 
pot-metal,  or  by  merely  giving  a  superficial  coating,  as  in  flashed 
glass.  The  two  varieties  are  at  once  distinguishable  on  looking 
edgeways  through  a  small  piece  of  coloured  glass.  Ruby  glass  is 
always  flashed,  for  otherwise  the  colour  would  be  so  deep  as  to  be 
almost  opaque.  Cuprous  oxide  is  the  usual  colouring  matter 
employed  for  ruby  glass  for  photographic  use,  but  gold-purple 
also  produces  a  ruby  tint.  The  absorptive  power  of  commercial 
ruby  glass  varies  so  considerably  that  no  sample,  however  deep  the 
colour,  should  be  considered  safe  without  either  a  spectroscopic 
examination  or  a  preliminary  trial  with  a  partly  shaded  sensitive 
film.  The  spectrum  of  ruby  glass  should  show  no  trace  of  green, 
but  some  specimens  are  so  inferior  that  even  blue  rays  are  freely 
transmitted.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  ruby  glass  coloured 
with  gold-purple.  Green  glass  is  generally  pot-metal,  and  the 
colour  is  imparted  by  a  mixture  of  cuprous  and  ferrous  sulphates. 
In  these  days  of  colour-sensitive  films,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is 
absolutely  safe  ;  but,  if  a  combination  of  ruby  copper  glass  with 
either  cobalt  or  green  be  used,  as  recommended  by  Abney,  there 
will  be  very  little  danger  of  fogging  even  with  the  most  sensitive 
films. 

Photographers  often  have  occasion  to  use  substitutes  for  coloured 
glass,  in  the  shape  of  dyed  papers  and  fabrics.  The  danger  of  many 
of  these  substances  bleaching  in  the  light  is  already  too  well  known 
to  need  more  than  a  passing  caution.  The  properties  of  some  of  the 
colouring  materials  which  have  been  used  for  this  purpose  are  given 
in  the  accompanying  table,  which  I  cannot  claim,  however  to  be  by 
any  means  complete,  but  is  to  be  taken  rather  as  an  example  of  the 
properties  which  the  photographer  should  examine  in  the  selection 
of  non-actinic  colours. 


production  of  black,  even  to  a  small  extent,  as  this  would  involve 
a  positive  loss  of  light  without  any  selective  absorption  at  all. 

The  second  method — the  use  of  coloured  glasses — has  this  great 
objection,  that  such  glasses  are  extremely  difficult  to  procure  of 
uniform  and  suitable  tint.  Liquid  cells,  however,  can  be  made  of 
any  desired  thickness  and  filled  with  solutions  which  are  practically 
unalterable  in  sunlight.  Taking  the  internal  width  of  fhftfltT  cells  as 
one-eighth  of  an  inch,  we  have  the  following  formula}  for  screens  of 
different  tints  : — 

Yellow  Screen. 


Potassium  chromate  .  1  part. 

Water .  300  parts. 

Potassium  hydrate .  A  trace. 


Violet  Screen. 

Cupric  chloride,  concentrated  solution  . . . . 

Ammonium  hydrate  . 

Water  (distilled)  . 

When  filtered,  add 

Methyl  violet  /3  . 

Fuchsin  8 . 


Orange  Screen. 

Cobalt  chloride,  concentrated  solution  .... 
5  per  cent,  solution  ammonium  bichromate  . 

Ammonium  hydrate  . 

Water . 


Green  Screen. 


7  partsv 


5 

17 


M 

» 


3 

5 


)} 


)) 


15  parts. 
25  „ 

3  „ 

35  „ 


Nickel  sulphate,  saturated  solution. 


Even  liquid  cells  should  not  be  filled  with  aurantia,  primuline,  or 
chrysoidine,  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  alter  in  tone  under  the- 
act.ion  of  light.  One  great  advantage  of  liquid  cells  is  the  ease  with 
which  the  depth  of  colour  may  be  regulated  by  dilution  to  suit  any 
length  of  exposure  that  may  be  required. 

Dyes  and  Pigments  for  Dry  Plates. — One  of  the  simplest  uses  of 
pigments  in  the  dry-plate  process  is  the  application  of  some  non- 
actinic  colour  to  the  back  of  the  plate  to  prevent  halation.  The 
qualities  required  in  a  good  backing  medium  are,  in  addition  to  com- 


Substance. 

Colour. 

Solubility. 

Permanence. 

Rays  Transmitted. 

Remarks. 

Chrysoidine  . . 

Orange  ... 

Alcohol  . 

Fugitive  . 

Green, yellow, and  some 

An  azo  colour. 

Fuchsine . 

Red . 

Water . 

Very  fugitive . 

blue 

Red  and  some  violet... 

An  aniline  colour. 

Aurin  . 

Red . 

Alcohol  . 

Fugitive  . . 

Red,  yellow,  green  ... 

A  phenol  colour. 

Dragon’s  blood  . 

Red . 

Alcohol,  ether,  and  oils  . 

Fugitive  ?  . 

Green,  orange,  yellow . 

A  vegetable  resin. 

Gamboge  . 

Yellow . 

Alcohol,  naphtha  . 

Permanent  ?  j.  , 

Yellow . . 

A  vegetable  gum. 

Becomes  scarlet  with  potash. 

Brazil  wood  . 

Deep  yellow 

Hot  water,  alcohol  ether 

Fugitive  . 

Yellow,  red,  green . 

Lead  chromate  . 

Canary  ... 

Potash . . . 

Permanent . 

Green,  yellow,  and  red, 

Solution  is  orange  red. 

Potassium  bichromate 

Red . 

Water . 

Fugitive  on  paper 

and  some  blue 

Yellow,  red,  and  some 

Unaltered  in  aqueous  solution. 

Turmeric  . 

Xanthorhcea  . 

Yellow . 

Orange  ... 

Alcohol  . . . 

Alcohol  . . . 

Fugitive  ?  . 

9 

green 

Red,  orange,  yellow, 
and  green 

Orange  . 

Makes  a  good  transparent  orange  film, 

Saffron  ..  . 

Yellow . 

Water . 

.  ?  . 

Yellow,  orange,  and  red 

Amongst  the  continually  increasing  number  of  red  and  yellow 
dyes,  which  the  chemist  is  almost  daily  bringing  to  light,  there  are, 
doubtless,  many  which  will  prove  even  more  useful  for  adiactinic 
purposes  than  those  which  enjoy  an  older  claim  to  photographic 
consideration. 

Coming  next  to  the  question  of  screens  for  orthochromatic 
photography  and  three-colour  work,  we  find  three  distinct  methods 
in  use,  viz. — 

1.  Coloured  gelatine  or  collodion  films. 

2.  Coloured  glasses. 

3.  Liquid  cells. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  summarise  the  chief  advantages  and 
drawbacks  of  each  of  these  methods. 

Coloured  films,  either  of  gelatine  or  collodion,  are  easy  to  prepare 
of  any  desired  tint,  but  most  of  them  are  liable  either  to  fade  or 
lose  their  transparency.  A  simple  method  is  to  colour  an  ounce  of 
amyl-acetate  collodion  with  five  grains  of  aurine  or  of  “  golden 
yellow  ”  aniline,  filter  carefully,  and  flow  on  to  thin  plate  glass. 
A  more  structureless  film  is  said  to  be  got  by  colouring  benzole 
crystal  varnish  with  turmeric,  annatto,  and  kamala.  In  using 
mixtures  of  colours,  however,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the 


plete  absorption  of  actinic  rays,  a  good  continuity  of  film  and  perfect 
optical  contact  with  the  glass.  The  backing  should  also  be  easily 
removable  by  a  sponge  before  development;  Innumerable  pigments 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  efficient 
being  burnt  sienna  mixed  with  gum  and  glycerine.  Neither  lamp¬ 
black  nor  burnt  sienna  should  be  used  in  water  only,  owing  to  the 
imperfect  optical  contact  and  liability  to  become  detached  in  minute 
particles  causing  pinholes  in  the  film.  If  used  as  a  varnish,  the- 
removal  of  the  pigment  is  difficult  without  the  use  of  special 
solvents,  such  as  benzole  or  turpentine.  Spanish  brown  does  not 
give  a  continuous  film,  and  annatto  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  in¬ 
soluble  in  water.  Some  of  the  transparent  colours  have  been  used 
with  success,  such  as  aniline  brown,  aurin,  collodion,  and  chrysoi— 
dine  varnish,  the  colour  being  allowed  to  remain,  if  necessary,  to 
give  greater  printing  density  to  the  negative. 

The  inconvenience  of  plate-backing  speedily  led  to  an  attempt  to 
prevent  halation  by  film-staining.  Saffron  and  logwood  have  both 
been  found  to  give  perfect  freedom  from  this  evil,  although  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  film  is  apparently  lowered  by  their  use.  Carey 
Lea  has  advocated  a  solution  of  red*  litmus  for  this  purpose.  He- 
did  not  find  the  sensitiveness  reduced^  while  the  colour  turns  blue* 
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and  washes  out  during  alkaline  development.  He  likewise  found 
'that  an  alcoholic  solution  of  coralline  was  beneficial  with  collodion 
emulsion  plates.  Pigment  has  also  been  applied  to  the  plate  as  a 
-coloured  substratum  beneath  the  sensitive  film,  but  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  avoid  the  penetration  of  the  colouring  matter  into  the 
film  above,  with  a  corresponding  loss  of  sensitiveness.  This  diffi- 
-culty  was  overcome  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Oakley  by  colouring  a  substratum 
of  gelatine  with  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  which  not 
only  renders  the  gelatine  insoluble,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  affect 
the  sensitive  film  in  contact  with  it,  but  also,  being  destroyed  by  the 
processes  of  development  and  fixing,  is  without  any  influence  upon 
the  printing  qualitives  of  the  negative.  J.  Vincent  Elsden. 


ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY.— PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPARTMENT. 

Report  of  the  Judges. 


to  the  negatives ;  also,  in  the  same  class,  are  examples  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Gill  and  others,  but  Mr.  C.  F.  Inston  is  the  winner  of  the  award  in  this 
section  for  twelve  hand-camera  pictures,  which  are  very  artistic  and  well 
selected,  and  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Gill,  Mr.  Stanley  Norton,  and  Mrs.  James 
Blarney  ;  the  latter  is  highly  commended  for  her  work.  The  Rev.  H.  B. 
Hare,  of  Frome,  sends  three  pictures  fairly  good,  but  a  little  too  heavy 
in  the  printing.  The  Judges  are  of  opinion  they  would  have  looked  better 
in  platinotype.  Mr.  Edgar  R.  Bull  sends  several  very  fine  examples  of 
architectural  photography,  both  interior  and  exterior,  for  which  he  has 
been  awarded  a  second  silver  medal.  His  productions  are  perfect. 
Dr.  W.  Page  May,  of  London,  shows  some  perfect  landscape  work  of 
Oriental  subjects,  which  are  soft,  and  brilliant,  and  well  treated,  and  they 
came  off  with  a  second  silver  medal.  Mr.  A.  Fellows’s  interior  of  the 
nave,  Ely  Cathedral,  is  a  fine  example  of  interior  work.  Mr.  H.  Tonkin, 
of  Penzance,  contributes  two  good  enlargements,  which  take  first  bronze 
medal.  Mr.  C  S.  Baynton  sends  some  good  pictures  of  architectural 
work.  The  Rev.  C.  V.  P.  Keene  is  represented  by  some  fairly  good 
examples  of  enlarging.  They  would  have  been  better  had  they  been  a 
little  more  brilliant.  Dr.  W.  Page  May  also  sends  for  inspection  several 
albums  of  Eastern  scenery,  well  worthy  of  attention. 


The  Judges  again  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  continued  success  o 
the  photographic  department ;  although  there  is  a  falling  off  in  some  o 
'the  classes,  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  other  sections.  There 
are  many  contributors  of  very  high  merit,  and  well  worthy  of  very  careful 
attention.  The  greatest  falling  off  is  in  landscapes,  which  is,  in  a 
measure,  attributed  to  the  early  date  in  the  season  for  the  Exhibition ; 
this  has  been  noticed  in  previous  years  when  it  has  occurred. 

First  in  the  catalogue  is  the  name  of  Mr.  J,  H.  Goath,  of  Liskeard, 
who  is  represented  by  a  large  collection  of  pictures,  mostly  of  small  size, 
•of  the  genre  order,  which  show  great  skill,  taste,  and  perseverance  ;  a 
very  amusing  series  is  After  the  Circus.  The  same  artist  has  several 
animal  studies.  Mr.  Percy  Lancaster,  of  Tonbridge  Wells,  shows  a 
goodly  number  of  examples,  but  the  Judges  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  not 
so  good  in  quality  as  other  work  of  his  that  they  have  seen  before. 

In  the  work  of  Mr.  H.  Yeo,  of  Plymouth,  there  is  a  very  marked  im¬ 
provement  to  former  years,  and  to  a  very  beautiful  portrait  study, 

* Glagds ,  has  been  awarded  a  second  silver  medal ;  the  subject  is  very 
tenderly  treated,  and  does  great  credit  to  the  artist.  He  has  several 
other  exhibits ;  noticeable  is  one,  A  piece  of  Groundsel  for  Birdie. 

Mr.  Fred  Marsh,  of  Henley-on-Tuames,  seems  to  make  a  special  study 
of  flashlight  work,  which  he  has  quite  made  his  own,  the  results 
obtained  seem  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  ;  for  his  pictures,  Nos.  623 
to  628,  take  a  first  bronze  medal;  they  represent  the  interior  of  smiths’ 
shops,  furnaces,  Ac  ;  also  noticeable  are  kitchens  of  a  doss  house  in  the 
■east  end  of  London.  Mr.  W.  Norrie  is  represented  by  three  frames 
of  studies. 

In  the  animal  class,  Mr.  W.  H.  Pugh  has  been  awarded  a  first  bronze 
medal  for  a  picture  of  dogs  viz.,  Lady  Minnie  and  Litter.  The  whole  of 
his  pictures  are  of  a  very  high  order,  and  for  technical  excellence  would 
be  hard  to  beat. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Anckorn  shows  some  very  careful  work  ;  also  Mr.  J.  Smith. 
Mrs.  Annie  Blake  shows  several  frames  of  flower  studies,  which  are 
iairly  good.  Mr.  A.  Jane,  of  Bodmin,  sends  some  flo  wer  and  fruit  studies; 
one  frame  of  flowers  he  calls  colour  photography,  evidently  he  means  it 
as  a  joke.  Mr.  Albert  Durn  sends  four  examples  of  his  work.  Mr.  S.  N. 
iBhedwar  is  represented  by  some  of  his  well-known  figure  studies.  Mr. 
W.  M.  Warneuke  has  been  awarded  a  first  silver  medal  for  his  charming 
genre  picture,  Work  and  Play.  It  reminds  one  of  the  work  of  Mr.  H.  P. 
Robinson ;  it  is  a  work  of  very  high  order,  and  fully  merits  the  award 
bestowed  upon  it.  Messrs.  S  Bolas  &  Go.,  of  London,  take  first  bronze 
medal  for  architecture  interior  subjects,  which  shows  careful  work.  The 
same  firm  show  some  work  by  the  three-colour  process  (collotype)  which 
>is  perfect  and  also  effective.  Mr.  G.  Lafayette,  of  Glasgow,  receives  a 
first  silver  medal  for  portraiture.  The  Countess  of  Mar  and  Kellie  is  one 
■  of  the  finest.  He  has  also  several  others  of  the  same  order. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Wane  has  been  awarded  a  first  bronze  medal  for  instan¬ 
taneous  work,  athletic  sports,  foot  races ;  the  result  is  perfect. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Harrison,  of  Falmouth,  is  represented  by  a  varied  selection 
•  of  his  work.  One  is  a  very  fine  autotype  enlargement  of  His  Worship 
the  Mayor  of  Falmouth.  Another  example  of  his,  A  Cornish  Fisherman, 
taken  direct,  is  a  very  fine  study  of  an  old  salt  with  a  weather-beaten 
face.  His  other  exhibits  are  very  meritorious.  Mr.  W.  J.  Byrne,  of 
Richmond,  Surrey,  is  well  to  the  front,  as  usual.  His  examples  of  home 
portraiture  are  of  the  highest  order,  and  faultless  in  rendering  and  very 
natural,  and  a  first  silver  medal  is  an  award  well  earned.  The  same 
gentleman  contributes  some  large  direct  portraiture  of  equal  merit  in  his 
well-known  style,  also  some  exceedingly  good  examples  of  instantaneous 
photography,  The  Bichmond  Horse  Show  of  1896.  His  studies  of  children 
are  also  well  worthy  of  attention.  Messrs.  J.  Chaffin  A  Son,  of 
Taunton,  send  a  large  collection  of  very  good  work,  but  do  not  appear 
so  happy  as  in  some  of  their  subjects  of  previous  years. 

Amateur  Section. 

There  are  several  exhibits  in  this  department  of  hand-came  a  work 
.Mr.  A.  J.  Orchard  shows  some  careful  work,  also  Mr.  B.  Carter,  but  his 
'work  is  somewhat  at  fault,  the  printing  being  a  bit  tco  inky  to  do  justice 


Photographic  Appliance  Department. 

Me  srs.  Spratt  Bros.,  of  Hackney,  London,  exhibit  a  fine  collection  of 
apparatus,  including  cameras,  tripods,  printing  frames,  Ac.  Their  half¬ 
plate  camera  is  a  good  little  instrument,  and  can  either  be  used  as  an 
ordinary  camera  or  can  be  converted  into  a  stereoscopic  camera ;  the 
front  is  so  arranged  that  the  lenses  can  be  separated  or  brought  closer 
together  for  near  subjects  as  required,  which  is  very  important.  Their 
turntable  head  of  tripod  has  a  locking  arrangement,  which  can  be  put 
to  use  when  the  camera  is  in  position,  which  is  very  important.  For  this 
camera  and  stand  a  first  bronze  medal  has  been  awarded  for  the  improve¬ 
ments.  In  tripods/they  have  a  great  improvement,  viz,,  a  self-locking 
arrangement,  which  does  away  with  buttons,  Ac.  The  workmanship  in 
the  whole  of  their  exhibits  is  of  the  highest  order,  even  in  their  cheaper 
sets  first-class  work  is  predominant. 

Messrs.  Thorn  A  Hcddle,  of  Camberwell,  London,  show  their  new 
patent  acetylene  gas  generator.  The  Judges  have  put  it  to  a  practical 
test,  and  find  it  works  perfectly,  gives  a  good,  steady  light,  without 
further  attention  after  it  is  once  started.  This  generator  is  for  the 
lantern;  a  second  silver  medal  has  been  awarded.  The  Judges  hope  to 
see  next  year  their  other  generator  for  house  lighting,  which  will  be 
looked  forward  to  with  interest. 


1/  FORTY-SIX  YEARS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

About  sixty  years  ago  a  boy  in  his  “  teens”  left  the  home  of  his  fathers 
in  Markinch,  Fife,  and  journeyed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  served  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  carver  and  gilder.  No  one,  even  the  most  prophetic, 
then  dreamed  that  Geo.  Mackenzie  would,  ere  many  years,  become  one  of 
the  pioneers  and  fa, hers  of  photography — an  art-science  which  was  then 
in  embryo.  Young  George,  after  working  some  time  as  a  journeyman 
gilder,  came  to  Paisley  to  be  foreman  to  Mr.  William  Cross,  picture-frame 
maker,  Gauze-street.  Although  frame-making  was  his  trade,  the  youthful 
aspirant  spent  many  a  leisure  hour  in  drawing  portraits  in  crayon.  He 
started  business  on  his  own  account  as  a  carver  and  gilder  at  16,  High- 
street,  but,  like  many  another  young  man,  George,  in  these  his  early  days, 
had  not  yet  found  his  true  vocation,  for,  while  not  engaged  with  his 
business,  he  was  always  experimenting  with  the  infant  art.  Even  after 
he  had  drifted  from  making  frames  to  making  pictures  so  difficult  was 
the  process,  that  one  or  other  of  the  chemicals  would  unaccountably  go 
wrong,  and  the  premises  have  to  be  closed  against  sitters,  until  by 
repeated  experiments  the  “fog,”  to  his  relief  and  joy,  cleared  away. 
Thus  he  went  on  taking  pictures  of  his  friends  for  amusement,  until  one 
day  a  gentleman  who  had  been  often  taken  in  the  back  green  insisted  on 
paying  half-a-crown  for  his  portrait — a  glass  “positive,”  and  so  the 
artist’s  trade  began. 

Daguerre  in  France,  and  Talbot  in  England  were  still  alive  ;  the  former 
the  discoverer  of  the  process  by  which  the  so-called  Daguerreotype 
portraits  were  produced,  the  latter  the  discoverer  of  Talbotype  (or  calo- 
t.vpe)  negatives  from  which  other  pictures  could  be  produced.  George 
kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open  to  all  that  was  being  said  and  written  on 
these  very  interesting  topics.  By-and-by  he  resolved  to  construct  a  lens 
and  try  to  take  a  portrait  himself. 

The  lens  by  which  his  first  picture  was  taken  was  composed  of  an 
ordinary  watch  glass  cemented  to  a  piece  of  plate  glass,  the  cavity  thus 
formed  being  filled  with  water.  It  was  a  difficult  matter  in  those  days 
to  get  a  lens  made  ;  there  were  no  large  works  specially  devoted  to  their 
manufacture  as  now.  Mr.  Mackenzie  s  first  lens  was  made  for  him  by 
Mr.  Liddell,  chemist,  who  had  the  corner  shop  at  St.  James's-place,  a 
gentleman  who  took  a  practical  interest  in  the  new  art  which  was  then  in 
its  infancy.  After  the  lens  was  made,  a  brass-founder  had  to  be  sought 
out  to  make  the  fittings  for  it. 

In  the  year  1850  Mr.  Mackenzie  made  a  start  as  a  pho  ographer  at  16, 
High-street,  Paisley.  At  this  time  he  was  not  only  the  first  photographer 
in  Paisley,  but  also  in  the  West  of  Scotland. 

A  friend  has  kindly  sent  me  a  literary  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  one  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie’s  early  circulars.  It  is  written  in  copper  plate  and  is 
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headed,  “  New  Crystal  Palace  and  Paisley  Portrait  Gallery,”  and  sets 
forth  (somewhat  grandiloquently)  that  “  there  are  few  of  the  discoveries 
of  modern  science  more  interesting  and  agreeable  than  that  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  By  its  means  the  lineaments  of  those  near  and  dear  to  us  are 
taken  with  almost  the  rapidity  of  thought,  with  inimitable  fidelity  and 
characteristic  expression.  From  the  introduction  of  photography  down 
to  the  present  time,  the  ait  has  vastly  improved,  and  now  it  has  attained 
a  state  of  perfection  of  which  few  had  any  idea.  The  improvements  made 
have  had  the  effect  of  considerably  reducing  the  charge  of  production, 
and  likenesses  of  those  we  esteem  and  love  can  be  had  at  a  rate  so  low  as 
to  afford  no  room  for  the  plea  of  inability  to  defray  the  charge.” 

After  thanking  his  customers  for  patronage  received  since  he  com¬ 
menced  to  “take  coloured  photographic  portraits  on  glass,”  he  proceeds 
to  intimate  that  he  “has  erected  a  large  and  commodious  glass  house 
in  which  he  can  take  portraits  in  all  seasons,  sunshine  or  shower,  thereby 
avoiding  the  many  disadvantages  which  people  were  exposed  to  by  sitting 
in  the  open  air.”  Then  follow  complimentary  paragraphs  from  The 
Paisley  Journal  (first  published  in  1853),  The  Post  (a  Paisley  edition  of  a 
Glasgow  newspaper),  and  The  Glasgow  Gazette,  all  of  which  have  long 
since  departed  this  life. 

About  fifteen  years  after  he  started,  Mr.  Mackenzie  removed  to  more 
commodious  premises,  which  he  had  built  for  himself  at  5,  Gilmour-street, 
and  which  he  no  longer  designated  a  “  Crystal  Palace,”  but  simply  a 
“  Studio.”  At  first  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  photographs  consisted  of  “  coloured 
portraits  on  glass,”  or  “positives,”  as  they  were  called  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  to  distinguish  them  from  “  negatives,”  a  name  which  has  now 
become  very  familiar.  The  positives  had  the  lights  and  shades  as  in 
nature,  while  in  the  negatives  they  are  reversed.  The  positives  were 
coated  on  the  back  with  black  varnish,  and  were  generally  placed  in  a 
cheap  brass  mounting  and  enclosed  in  a  little  book-shaped  case,  lined 
with  velvet  like  a  jewel  case.  Most  of  us  possess  one  or  more  of  these 
relics  of  the  past,  the  portrait  of  some  one  “  near  and  dear  ”  to  us.  If 
a  lady,  she  will  be  dressed  in  a  much-beflounced  skirt  distended  with 
crinoline,  and  a  coal-scuttle  bonnet  on  her  head,  and  be  seated  beside  a 
table  on  which  is  placed  a  book  and  a  vase  of  flowers.  If  a  gentleman, 
he  will  be  standing  beside  the  same  table  resting  on  it  his  right  hand,  while 
in  his  left  he  holds  the  same  book,  and  looks  altogether  as  uncomfortable 
as  a  student- preacher  before  his  presbytery.  The  portraits  were  freely 
coloured  with  dry  paint,  any  jewellery  on  the  “  sitter  ”  receiving  a  plen¬ 
tiful  supply  of  gold  lacquer  to  made  it  conspicuous.  We  do  not  place 
these  pictures  in  prominent  positions,  but  mostly  keep  them  stowed  away 
in  our  private  drawers,  where  we  can  ponder  over  them  once  in  a  while 
when  nobody  is  looking. 

The  introduction  of  the  system  of  taking  prints  from  the  negatives 
ended  the  reign  of  the  positives.  These  prints  were  mounted  on  small 
cards,  and  were  called  by  the  French  cartes- de-visite  or  visiting  cards — 
now  known  as  C  D.V.’s.  These  became  immensely  popular,  and  for  many 
years  there  was  a  great  run  upon  them.  Albums  to  hold  them  were  in 
brisk  demand,  and  the  question  of  the  hour  was,  “Have  you  had  your 
carte  taken?”  This  fashion  brought  much  work  to  the  photographers, 
and  more  entered  the  field.  In  Paisley  Mr.  Mackenzie  still  led  the  way, 
and  did  a  large  and  increasing  business,  the  high  reputation  he  had 
earned  for  the  excellence  of  his  productions  bringing  him  sitters  from 
far  and  near. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  had  in  succession,  for  assistants,  Mr.  John  Fergus,  who 
afterwards  became  the  famous  Largs  photographer,  Mr.  Charles  Fergus, 
now  a  photographer  of  high  standing  in  Greenock  and  Dunoon,  and  Mr. 
William  Brown,  who  now  occupies  a  leading  place  among  our  local  photo¬ 
graphic  artists. 

I  recollect  seeing  somewhere  an  old  advertisement  by  one  of  our 
earliest  photographers  which  is  worth  quoting.  It  was  prefixed  by  the 
familiar  lines  of  Burns, — 

“0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursel’s  as  ithers  see  us  ;  ” 

and  the  reader  was  informed  that  he  might  obtain  this  coveted  privilege 
by  appyling  to  “  Stephen  Young  &  Sun,  Photographers,  West-street, 
Paisley.”  The  modern  professors  of  this  art  of  self  revelation  still  work 
in  partnership  with  the  sun,  (and  are  very  much  at  his  mercy  too) 
although  they  do  not  acknowledge  it  so  frankly  as  did  Stephen. 

The  early  cartes-de-visites  were  taken  by  what  is  known  as  the  collodion 
wet  plate  system.  The  introduction  of  the  dry-plate  system  about  the 
year  1878  gave  an  immense  impetus  to  photography,  and  simplified  the 
process  and  lessened  the  labour  of  it  (especially  for  outside  work),  so 
much  so  that  amateurs  began  to  try  it,  and  gradually  became  an  ever- 
increasing  band  until  now  they  are  numbered  by  the  thousand. 

About  the  year  1880,  Mr.  Mackenzie  started  a  “  Studio”  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Edinburgh,  but  this  venture  proving  unsuccessful,  after  a  two 
or  three  years’  trial  he  gave  it  up  and  returned  to  his  old  quarters  in 
Paisley.  There  he  continued  to  labour  until  the  present  summer,  taking 
pictures  of  notable  events  and  notable  people  as  the  years  slipped  away. 
He  had  been  working  in  his  chosen  profession  for  the  long  period  of 
forty-six  years,  and  time  began  to  tell  upon  him,  as  it  does  upon  us  all. 
His  fingers  were  no  longer  so  nimble  nor  his  steps  so  elastic  as  of  yore, 
and  on  May  28  last  he  bade  farewell  to  the  familiar  scenes  of  his  long 
and  well-loved  labours,  and  retired  from  active  life,  leaving  his  business 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Ritchie. — Renfrewshire  Gazette, 


THE  AFFILIATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES’ 
LECTURES. 

In  connexion  with  the  affiliation  of  photographic  societies,  six  lectures, 
illustrated  by  means  of  the  optical  lantern,  will  be  delivered,  commeicing 
each  evening  at  eight  p.m. : — 

Monday,  October  5,  at  12,  Hanover-equare,  W .—Lantern-slide  Makina 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hodges,  F.R.P.S. 

Tuesday,  October  G,  at  12,  Hanover-square,  W. — Negative  makina .  bv 
Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S. 

Wednesday,  October  7,  at  the  Photographic  Club,  Anderton’s  II  jtel 
Fleet-street,  E.C. — Pictorial  Photography ,  by  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton. 

Thursday.  October  8.  at  12,  Hanover-square,  W. — Architectural  Ph  a  >- 
graphy,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Bennett,  F.R  P.S. 

Friday,  October  9,  at  12,  Hanover-square,  W.— Intensification  ant 
Reduction,  by  Mr.  John  McIntosh. 

Monday,  October  12,  at  12,  Hanover-square,  W.— Hand-camera  Work, 
by  Mr.  W.  Thomas. 

Admission  is  free  to  members  of  affiliated  societies  and  their  friends 
by  tickets,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  any  affiliated 
society.  Members  of  the  R.P.S.  can  obtain  tickets  from  R.  Child  Biyhy, 
Secretary,  12,  Hanover-square,  W. 

The  lectures,  with  the  elides,  &c.,  illustrating  them,  will  be  placed 
subsequently  at  the  disposal  of  affiliated  societies,  before  which  they  can 
be  read.  Applications  to  borrow  them  should  be  made  without  delay, 
stating  convenient  date3. 

- ♦ - 

THE  CHEMISTS’  EXHIBITION. 

Last  week  an  Exhibition  promoted  by  the  British  and  Cdlonial  Drugjist 
was  held  at  the  hall  in  Argyle- street,  which  in  previous  years  was  devoted 
to  Hengler’s  Hippodrome,  and  most  of  the  leading  chemists’  sundries  and 
wholesale  houses  were  represented.  Now  that  chemists  are  entering 
more  into  the  field  of  photographic  supplies,  one  could  not  be  surprised 
to  find  photography  being  represented  to  some  extent.  Messrs.  Reynolds 
&  Bransom,  of  Leeds,  exhibited  a  fine  outfit  for  X-ray  work,  including  a 
four-inch  coil,  the  so-called  focus  tube  and  the  neat  little  actinometer,  if 
one  may  term  it  so,  made  of  aluminium,  for  testing  not  only  the  rapidity 
of  plates  but  also  the  activity  of  any  particular  tube.  The  Blackfriars 
Photographic  and  Sensitising  Company  made  a  good  show  o  f  portable 
dark  rooms  and  developing  sinks,  besides  the  Anschutz  hand  and  6tand 
camera,  and  a  new  and  very  neat  hand  camera  manufactured  by 
Griffiths  &  Co.,  for  whom  this  firm  are  sole  agents  ;  this  hand  camera, 
called  the  “  Cyclist,”  is  put  up  in  two  kinds,  one  at  30*.  and  the  other  at 
50s.  ;  the  latter  has  a  single  lens  with  iris  diaphragm,  actuated  from  the 
outside,  with  time  and  Instantaneous  shutter.  The  plates  are  carried  in 
sheaths,  which  are  provided  with  projecting  pins  at  the  lower  corners 
which  travel  in  a  slot,  each  plate  being  released  in  turn  by  lifting  a 
spring  lever  on  the  top  of  the  camera,  the  plates  falling  into  the  bottom 
of  the.  camera.  It  is  simple  in  design,  extremely  neat  in  appearance,  and 
very  light  and  well  suited,  not  only  for  the  class  after  whom  it  is  named, 
but  for  ordinary  work  also.  Several  of  the  wholesale  firms,  like  Barclay 
&  Sons,  J.  Sanger  &  Sons,  also  showed  cameras,  plates,  and  papers,  and 
Messrs.  Burroughs,  Welcome  &  Co.,  had  a  goodly  show,  very  tastily 
exhibited,  of  their  photographic  tabloids. 

- ♦ - 

©ur  ©tntortal  Stable. 


Der  Halbtonprozess. 

By  “  Julius  Verfasser.”  Translated  into  German  by  Dr.  G.  Aarland. 
Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle  a/S. 

This  work,  forming  Vol.  XXIII.  of  the  Encgklopadie  der  Photo¬ 
graphic,  is  a  translation  from  the  English.  The  Practical  Manual 
of  Photo-engraving  in  Half-tone  on  Zinc  or  Copper  was  published 
here  in  1894,  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  “  Julius  Verfasser.”  Dr. 
Aarland  has  not  only  translated,  but  made  valuable  additions  to  fhe 
work,  thus  including  recent  practical  improvements  in  the  process 
and  the  results  of  the  scientific  investigations  of  the  baiis  upon 
which  it  rests.  The  first  part  deals  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
workrooms,  screens,  cameras,  and  other  apparatus.  The  second  part 
treats  of  the  negative,  the  preparation  and  etching  of  the  plate,  &c. 
The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  clear  and  concise  throughout,  and 
we  can  recommend  the  work  as  a  reliable  practical  exposition  of  the 
half-tone  etching  process. 

The  Photographic  Worker. 

By  John  A.  Randall.  Published  by  the  Author  at  42,  Tonsley-hill,  East  hill 
Wandsworth,  S.W. 

The  central  idea  of  this  pamphlet  is  trades  unionism  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  as  applied  to  photography,  and  the  author  is  animated  by  an 
apparently  earnest  desire  to  improve  the  lot  and  condition  of  the 
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photographic  assistant,  whose  position  only  too  frequently  excites 
our  compassion.  Of  such  Mr.  Randall  has  more  than  once  pleaded 
the  cause  in  our  Correspondence  columns,  and  he  amplifies  his 
advocacy  in  the  pamphlet  before  us.  lie  recommends  assistants  to 
join  the  National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants,  55,  Chancery-lane. 
Union  and  combination  are  his  remedies  for  the  sufferings  of  his 
clients.  Amateurs  and  “Polytechnic”  photographers,  in  the  opinion 
of  our  author,  adversely  affect  the  position  of  operators  and  assistants, 
and  some  hard  things  are  said  of  the  treatment  frequently  received 
by  subordinates  at  the  hands  of  their  employers.  Here  is  what  he 
says  on  the  subject  of  competition  amongst  employers :  “  Besides 
the  unfair  competition  amongst  workers,  the  competition  amongst 
employers  also  brings  down  the  rate  of  wages.  The  employers  are 
as  unorganized  as  the  assistants,  and,  in  consequence,  they  are 
driven  to  adopt  a  policy  of  cutting  prices ;  this,  of  necessity,  results 
in  a  reduction  of  profits.  Directly  profits  fall,  the  employer  will 
try  to  recoup  himself  by  lowering  wages,  and,  if  the  employes  are 
unorganized,  they  have  no  power  to  resist  this  reduction,  and  are 
forced  to  submit.  The  average  employer  firmly  believes  that  the 
money  taken  from  wages  is  so  much  gained,  but  a  greater  error 
was  never  made.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  employers  paying  the  best  wages  are  also 
doing  the  most  work,  and  commanding  the  highest  price  for  their 
work.  Likewise,  the  employer  who  always  contrives  to  pay  a  few 
shillings  per  week  above  what  others  are  paying  in  wages  will 
always  have  the  pick  of  the  labour  market,  and  hence  his  work  will 
always  surpass  his  rivals.  It  would  be  easy  to  bring  forward  many 
instances  of  houses  of  business  which  owe  their  supremacy  and 
affluence  to  the  generous  treatment  of  employes;  and  others  where, 
this  policy  having  been  withdrawn,  the  business  has  declined  with 
the  leaving  of  old  assistants.  Few  employers  seem  to  think  that 
their  commercial  success  depends  largely  on  their  assistants ;  but 
such  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one  who  has  examined  with  any  close¬ 
ness  the  rise  and  fall  of  commercial  houses.” 

There  are  black  sheep  in  every  flock,  and  therefore  we  need  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  some  employers  do  not  treat  their  assistants 
very  well.  But  of  what  trade,  profession,  or  calling,  cannot  the  same 
be  said  P  Hard  as  the  lot  of  the  photographic  assistant  frequently 
is,  we  are  satisfied  that,  taken  as  a  body,  professional  photographers 
are  humane  and  fair  dealing,  and  as  anxious  as  other  business  men 
to  recognise  and  encourage  merit  in  their  employes.  Mr.  Randall 
lays  stress,  and  rightly  so,  on  the  insanitary  conditions  under  which 
work  sometimes  has  to  be  carried  on  ;  but,  in  our  own  pages  some 
months  ago,  a  charge  of  this  nature  was  preferred  against  a  photo¬ 
grapher’s  establishment,  to  which  we  made  it  our  business  to  pay  a 
surprise  visit,  with  the  result  that  it  appeared  to  us  that  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  employes  could  not  reasonably  be  complained  of. 
We  are  in  perfect  sympathy  with  Mr.  Randall’s  objects,  and  trust 
his  efforts  will  result  in  benefiting  those  who  deserve  to  be  bene¬ 
fited,  but  the  failure  of  the  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association 
and  other  movements  does  not  inspire  us  with  high  hopes  of  his 
success. 


The  Spook  Ballads. 

By  W.  Theodore  Parses.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

A  two-shilling  edition,  in  paper  covers,  of  this  collection  of  clever 
lays  and  ballads  has  just  been  issued.  The  first  edition  was  referred 
to  in  these  pages  about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  high  opinion  we  then  formed  of  Mr.  Parkes’  powers 
has  been  borne  out  by  the  favour  the  book  has  since  earned.  The 
author  is  known  to  many  photographers,  who,  with  a  much  wider 
circle,  cannot  but  appreciate  Mr.  Parkes’  witty  verses  and  spirited 
illustrations.  Most  of  the  former  are  admirably  fitted  for  recita¬ 
tions.  _ 


The  Tropical  Plate. 

Gem  Dry  Plate  Company,  Willesden,  N.W. 

The  “  Tropical  ”  plate,  which  is  the  latest  introduction  of  the  Gem 
Dry  Plate  Company,  is  made  to  withstand  an  abnormally  high 
temperature  of  the  developing  solution.  Some  of  the  plates  having 
been  forwarded  to  us,  we  accordingly  put  their  heat  -  resisting 
properties  to  the  test.  We  employed  solutions  of  varying  tempera¬ 
tures — the  maximum  being  180°  Fahr. — and  arrived  at  the  result 
that,  in  our  hands,  the  films  perfectly  resisted  a  temperature  of  120° 
without  betraying  the  least  inclination  to  fill,  “  run,”  or  leave  the 
glass.  In  special  circumstances — such  as  those  obtaining  in  tropical 
climates — where  the  employment  of  very  hot  water  is  necessary  or 
unavoidable,  the  property  of  the  Gem  “  Tropical  ”  plate  of  remaining 
impervious  to  an  exalted  temperature  should  render  it  extremely 
useful. 


Naturally,  this  plan  of  working,  if  adopted  in  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  necessitates  an  important  modification.  Heat  being  an 
accelerator  of  chemical  action,  it  it  is  obvious  that,  where  a  hot 
developing  solution  is  used,  one’s  preconceived  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  exposure  require  revision.  Such,  in  fact,  was  our  experience  in 
using  these  plates,  the  exposure  for  which  had  to  be  very  great lv  re¬ 
duced  compared  with  what  would  have  been  the  case  if  a  developing 
solution  at  the  usual  temperature  had  been  used.  The  subject  here 
suggested— that  of  the  influence  of  heated  developing  solutions  in  the 
reduction  of  exposure — is  probably  worth  following  up. 


The  “Ideal”  Sensitised  Paper. 

E.  B.  James  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Messrs.  James  &  Go.  have  sent  us  samples  of  their  albumenised 
sensitised  paper,  which  is  said  to.  be  prepared  by  an  entirely  new 
process.  We  have  tried  the  paper,  and,  so  far  as  we  were  able  to 
judge  from  the  quantity  sent  us,  found  it  yielded  excellent  prints. 


Catalogues  Received. 

Bender  &  Co.,  126,  George-street,  Croydon. 

Enlargements  by  the  bromide,  carbon,  and  platinotvpe  processes 
constitute,  according  to  the  list  we  have  received,  Messrs.  Benders’ 
princpal  productions.  The  prices  charged  appear  to  be  reasonable. 

Baker  &  Rouse,  375,  George-street,  Sidney. 

The  catalogue  of  this  well-known  Australasian  house  compares  very 
favourably  with  the  catalogues  of  the  leading  dealers  at  horn*',  both 
in  size  and  in  the  variety  of  the  goods  listed.  Over  a  hundred  well- 
printed  pages  are  devoted  to  setting  forth  a  rich  stock  of  the  very 
latest  things  in  cameras,  lenses,  chemicals,  cards,  printing  papers, 
sundries,  &c.  Some  useful  notes  and  hints  on  printing,  &c.,  complete 
the  catalogue  Avhich  is  well  produced,  and  is,  doubtless,  found  handy 
by  both  professional  and  amateur  photographers  in  Australia. 

- ♦- - 

Reins  ana  Rotes. 


Messrs.  Bender  &  Co.,  of  Croydon,  received  at  the  Photographic  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Germany,  at  Treves,  last  week,  the  first  prize,  silver  medal,  and  diploma, 
for  enlargements,  finished  and  unfinished. 

“The  Avenue,”  a  monthly  illustrated  magazine  devoted  to  Education, 
Association,  and  Social  Progress,  will  appear  in  October.  The  price  will  be  3d. 
The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  A  Co. 

Thh  Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  bt 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  September  9,  at  eight  o’clock.  Members’  Open  Night. 

Messrs.  Percy  Lund  &  Co.,  Limited,  have  removed  their  London  ware¬ 
house  and  offices  into  enlarged  premises  at  3,  Amen-corner,  Paternoster-row, 
just  opposite  the  passage  into  Stationers’  Hall-court,  in  the  heart  of  the  old 
publishing  centre. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Mr.  John  Geddes,  the  old  and  esteemed  servant 
of  Mr.  John  J.  Atkinson,  37,  Manchester- street,  Liverpool,  in  the  capacity 
of  traveller  for  over  eighteen  years,  died  on  Saturday,  August  22,  aged  forty- 
eight,  at  Liverpool. 

At  a  photographic  exhibition  held  at  Willesden  on  the  closing  days  of 
August,  twenty-one  medals  were  offered  for  compet-tion  by  Messrs.  Badger  & 
Co.,  artist  colour  manufacturers,  of  192,  Broadliurst-gardens,  West  Hamp¬ 
stead.  Commenting  on  the  large  number  of  medals  offered,  a  friend  writes  : 
“I  propose  that  a  competition  should  be  opened,  awarding  prizes  to  photo¬ 
graphers  who  have  had  the  moral  courage  not  to  win  medals." 

Messrs.  R.  J.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  58,  Manningham-lane,  Bradford,  have 
acquired  the  photographic  material  department  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund  A  Co. 
Messrs.  Appleton  state  :  “  The  stock  which  has  thus  come  into  our  hands, 
combined  with  our  own — already  a  very  large  one — makes  us  the  holders  of  one 
of  the  largest  stocks  of  photographic  materials,  apparatus,  Ac.,  in  the  country. 
We  have  also  a  considerable  trade  with  the  magic  lantern  and  its  several 
ramifications — loaning  slides,  supplying  Brin's  oxygen,  &c." 

The  British  Aluminium  Company  have  already  started  the  production  of 
aluminium  at  their  works  at  Foyers,  and,  according  to  Aluminium  and 
Electrolysis,  the  quality  has  been  found  to  be  exceptionally  good,  and  com¬ 
pares  very  favourably  with  the  foreign  metal  hitherto  sold.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Company,  who  are  now  the  only  manufacturers  of  the  metal  m 
the  United  Kingdom,  met  with  serious  opposition  when  their  proposal  for 
utilising  the  famous  falls  became  known.  The  works,  however,  have  now  been 
successfully  started,  the  chief  engineering  feature  being  the  water  tunnel, 
which  is  9  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is  driven  for  half  a  mile  through  very  hard  rock. 
The  pure  aluminium  used  in  the  manufacture  is  prepared  from  bauxite, 
obtained  from  the  Company’s  mines  in  Ireland,  a  factory  having  been  erected', 
at  Larne  for  its  production  from  the  crude  stone. 
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Plates  should  not  be  too  fast,  but  jctst  fast  enough. — It  is  the  tendency 
■of  most  makers  of  the  present  day  to  produce  gelatine  dry  plates  of  extreme 
^rapidity,  and  I  suppose  there  must  be  a  great  demand  for  such,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  a  great  majority  of  photographic  studios  being  situated  in  central  positions, 
and  thereby  deprived  of  good  daylight  by  obstructive  buildings  and  dense, 
smoky  atmosphere.  Also  the  growing  tendency  to  use  artificial  light  for 
portraiture  makes  it  more  necessary  to  have  a  plate  of  great  rapidity.  I  am 
sensibly  aware  of  the  great  value  of  the  extra-rapid  plate  to  the  professional 
photographer,  but,  although  it  enables  one  to  produce  tolerably  good  photo¬ 
graphs  under  circumstances  otherwise  unfavourable,  it  has  not  improved  the 
excellence  of  the  results,  I  think,  but  the  contrary.  I  mean  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  where  the  slower  plate  can  be  used,  the  negative  is  of  a  much  superior 
•quality.  An  impression  flashed  upon  a  very  sensitive  film,  however  carefully 
developed,  is  never,  to  my  mind,.  the  same  quality  as  the  well-timed  exposure. 
One  has  only  to  compare  instantaneous  photographs  with  those  by  time 
exposure  to  see  the  vast  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  results.  The  excellence 
of  photographs  depends  very  much  upon  a  correct  exposure,  and  with  the 
slower  plate  the  margin  is  greater  and  therefore  easier  to  gauge,  the  develop¬ 
ment  is  also  quicker  and  easier,  giving  a  more  perfect  value  of  light  and  shade, 
and  a  finer  texture. — H.  Rowland  White,  in  Photographic  Scraps. 

The  Poster  Fad. — One  of  the  quaintest  of  the  fads  that  remain  with  us  is 
the  freakish  and  fantastic  “poster”  fad.  The  poster  fad  is  sui  generis.  Its 
sins  are  all  absorbed  for  art’s  sweet  sake,  its  crudities  overlooked  for  a  certain 
flaring  originality.  The  men  whose  names  go  knocking  the  edges  off  the 
corridors  of  fame  in  poster  lore  are  geniuses  of  a  particularly  morbid  and 
flambuoyaut  description.  They  are  dabblers  in  colour  possibilities,  rioters  in 
tint,  revellers  in  fantasy.  For  the  realities  they  have  n  ither  use  nor  respect. 
Exaggeration  is  their  forte,  nightmarish  effects  their  studied  theme.  The  most 
•commonplace  objects  assume  under  the  Mephistophelean  touch  of  the  poster 
artist  a  grotesquerie  almost  diabolic  When  the  poster  artist  draws  a  woman, 
she  is  either  a  mermaidish  freak  of  femininity  or  a  weird  creature  of  the  beauty 
that  haunts  the  dreams  of  delirium.  His  men  are  long-limbed  and  herculean 
giants  of  an  animal  soddishness,  or  gnome-like  monsters  who  scowl  like  the 
villains  in  the  old-fashioned  melodramas.  Poster  contrasts  are  sharp.  The 
blacks  and  shades  cut  like  a  knife,  the  colours  sting  like  a  whip.  Outlines  are 
accentuated,  perspectives  abolished — the  result  a  mad  carnival  of  design,  that 
it  must  be  admitted  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  an  exotic  attractiveness  of  its  own. 
How  long  this  poster  craze  will  last,  who  knows  ?  Just  now  it  is  at  its  height. 
Weird  dames  of  ancient  Venice  pose  in  lackadaisical  fashion  on  the  handbills 
of  the  magazines,  Circean  nudities  trail  their  charms  over  the  bill-boards  of 
the  theatres,  mermaids  of  large-eyed  seductiveness  flaunt  their  sinuous  torsos 
in  announcements  that  flame  with  the  merits  of  a  new  soap.  Wnere  will  it  all 
end  ?  What  will  be  the  outcome,  what  its  ultimate  influence  on  normal, 

'  healthy  American  [and  English. — Eds.  B.  J.  P.]  art  ? — Philadelphia  Call. 

Uses  of  Hydrofluoric  Acid. — An  important  article,  by  Herr  Carl  F* 
Stahl,  upon  the  commercial  aspects  of  this  chemical,  recently  given  in  the 
pages  of  the  Chemical  News,  concludes  by  a  brief  account  of  various  industrial 
aspects  of  the  use  of  the  commercial  acid,  and,  as  many  of  them  would  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  photographic  laboratory,  we  give  here  an  abstract  of  them  :  ‘  ‘  The 
oldest  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  most  extensive  application  is  for  etching  on 
■glass.  For  this  purpose  it  can  be  applied  in  three  different  ways  —  in  the 
gaseous  form,  by  suspending  the  articles  to  be  etched  over  a  mixture  of  fluor 
spar  and  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  the  oldest  way  of  etching,  and  I  believe  most 
burettes,  graduated  cylinders,  &c.,  for  laboratory  use,  are  still  marked  in  this 
way.  If  applied  in  gaseous  form,  the  acid  leaves  the  surface  opaque,  while 
the  liquid  acid  leaves  the  surface  smooth  and  transparent.  For  the  production 
of  an  opaque  surface  with  liquid  acid  many  empirical  formulas  are  published, 
3,nd  every  glass  factory,  or,  rather,  every  etching  boss,  has  his  own  secret 
formula.  But  they  all  aim  to  produce  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  acid  with  a 
'fluoride  of  ammonia,  or  potassium,  or  sodium,  with  which  a  number  of  other 
substances,  such  as  sulphuric,  acetic,  or  muriatic  acids,  or  ammonium,  or 
potassium  sulphate,  &c.,  are  mixed  ;  but  it  seems  quite  unnecessary.”  It  may 
be  noted  that  some  years  ago  we  gave  a  recipe  for  such  a  mixture  or  etching 
ink,  in  which  sulphate  of  baryta  was  used,  and  we  found  it  a  very  useful 
opaque  etching  material,  the  baryta  giving  it  a  body  enabling  it  to  be  used 
with  a  quill  pen,  subs-rving,  in  fact,  the  same  uses  as  a  gum  added  to  ordinary 
black  writing  ink.  It  appears  that  lead  glass  only  requires  an  acid  of  half  the 
strength  desirable  for  a  lime  glass,  and  needs  le^s  time  than  to  do  the  necessary 
work.  It  is  further  pointed  out  in  the  article  that  it  is  important  that  the 
article  to  be  etched  and  the  etching  fluid  should  be  at  a  temperature  of  about 
.  50°  C. — English  Mechanic. 

The  Discoverer  of  Zinc  Etching. — But  few  of  the  readers  of  this  journa^ 
[The  American  Art  Printer)  know  that  photo  zinc  etching  and  photo-litho¬ 
graphy,  in  so  very  many  ways  the  same  thing,  were  invented  by  two  different 
men  at  almost  the  same  time,  the  one  being  in  England,  the  other  nearly  on 
the  opposide  side  of  the  globe,  in  Melbourne,  Australia.  It  was  in  the  year 
1859  that  Mr.  Osborn,  of  the  Survey  Department  of  Australia,  sent  a  young 
man  to  England  to  confer  with  Sir  Henry  James  about  the  new  Australian 
method  of  reproducing  and  making  printing  plates  for  publication.  Sir  Henry 
James  was  surprised  that  the  method  was  so  very  much  like  his  own  invention, 
which  he  made  (nearly)  by  accident,  and  he  showed  the  youDg  man  some  very 
good  prints,  and  told  him  the  story  of  how  he  came  to  invent  this  great  medium 
of  modern  reproduction.  According  to  a  book  on  zinc  etching,  published  in  1862, 
by  A.  D.  0.  Scott,  Sir  Henry  James  was  visiting  friends  at  Ryde,  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  lady  artist  who  had  great 
skill  and  talent  in  copper  etching.  She  mentioned  to  Sir  Henry  James  that  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  public  if  there  could  be  a  way  of  producing 
art  subjects  in  a  cheaper  manner  than  that  of  copper  etching  or  steel  engraving. 
That  idea  roused  in  Sir  Henry  James  the  desire  of  finding  some  means  of 
duplicating  the  etching  made  originally  by  the  artist,  so  that  prints  might  be 
■obtained  in  quantity.  After  trying  several  methods  of  fixing  a  picture  on  a 
metal  plate,  he  tried  to  make  a  print  on  chrome  carbon  paper,  which  process 
was  used  at  that  time  (1859)  in  photography.  He  prepared  the  paper,  printed 
a  picture  on  it,  then  inked  it  in  and  developed  it,  and  obtained  a  very  nice 


copy,  which  he  transferred  to  a  sheet  of  zinc.  He  further  prepared  and  ct  L.  t 
it,  and  his  pleasure  knew  no  bounds  at  the  satisfactory  result  lie  attained  in 
etching  his  plate  deep  enough  to  print  many  thousand  copies  from  it.  He 
began  to  improve  his  method  day  by  day,  and  in  a  short  time  he  found  himaeif 
over-worked  on  reproducing  old  manuscripts  and  masterpieces  of  ancient  art. 
Handwriting  of  Edward  I.  and  the  Great  Doomsday  Book,  written  In  the  year 
1086,  at  Winchester,  were  amoug  the  first  great  works  of  reproduction  bj 
invention.  Day  after  day  new  treasures  of  art  of  long-forgotten  masters, 
authors,  and  celebrities  came  to  light,  and  brought  refinement  and  education 
to  mankind. 

The  Customer  to  Blame. — It  seems  strange  to  us  that  that  the  photo¬ 
engraving  trade  should  be  in  its  present  condition  in  this  day  of  pictorial 
advertising,  ten  cent  magazines  which  are  hardly  to  be  classed  as  anything  else 
than  picture  books,  which  are  bought  to  be  looked  at,  not  read— when  the 
“dailies”  bring  out  their  supplements  of  half-tones  in  black  and  in  colour, 
and  their  articles  illustrated  with  line  cuts,  not  to  speak  of  the  three  or  four- 
column  cartoon.  The  amount  of  illustrating  is  constantly  on  the  increase,  and 
the  trade  is  rapidly  becoming  a  money-losing  occupation  instead  of  a  bread¬ 
winner,  that  is,  of  course,  for  the  heads  of  the  concerns.  The  outsider  asks, 
“How  is  that  possible?  The  demand  for  photo-engravings  is  enormous. 
Why,  even  the  cheap  novels  have  their  ornamented  covers  and  their  half-tone 
text  illustrations,”  but  the  insider  (the  conscientious  one),  who  has  his  eyes  and 
his  ears  open,  can  tell  you  in  a  few  words.  But  the  easiest  way  to  teach  is  by 
illustration  and  a  little  simple  mathematics  often  settles  a  heated  aud  long 
dispute.  What  constitutes  the  cost  of  a  plate  ?  Let  us  go  somewhat 
irregularly  into  the  process  of  manufacture  so  as  to  bring  the  vital  point  at 
the  end.  There  is  the  cost  of  metal  and  wood  for  blocking  and  the  cost  of  the 
blocking.  There  is  the  polishing  of  the  metal,  the  coating  and  preparing  it 
for  the  print.  There  is  the  making  of  the  negative  and  the  coating  and  turning. 
There  is  rent  to  pay  and  there  are  bills  for  light  and  heat.  There  are  the  wages 
of  the  errand  boy  too  ;  but  let  us  admit  that,  in  the  case  of  all  the  engravings 
plants,  these  items  are  the  same,  that  is,  of  course,  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  plant  ;  but  there  is  one  other  item  in  the  cost  of  the  plate,  and  that 
is  the  point.  The  hand  engraver,  the  finisher,  is  really  the  man  who  determines 
the  value  of  the  finished  plate  ;  and  that  is  where  the  unscrupulous  manu¬ 
facturer  has  his  conscientious  brother  at  a  disadvantage,  for  here  it  is  that  the 
customer  gets  his  money’s  worth,  or  does  not,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  trade  in  the  world  where  such  really  underhand  and 
deceptive  practices  are  employed  to  gain  trade  as  in  this  one.  There  is  a  large 
order  in  the  market.  Mr.  Photo-Engraver  wishes  to  see  the  man  who  has 
the  placing  of  it.  “  Let  me  only  make  you  a  sample  plate.  If  it  is  not  Al, 
you  do  not  have  to  pay  for  it.  ”  The  guileless  editor  falls  into  the  trap  with 
eyes  wide  open.  The  sample  plate  is  finished,  finished  as  it  should  be. 
Editor  delighted.  Price  way  under  what  any  of  the  respectable  houses  could 
possibly  touch  it  for.  The  whole  order  is  placed,  then  comes  the  awakening. 
Half-finished  plates  —  which  for  some  unaccountable  reason  don’t  seem  to 
print  in  the  steam  press  just  like  the  proofs  which  came  with  the  cuts.  If  the 
customer  had  only  held  those  “  proofs”  up  to  the  light  in  the  right  direction, 
he  might  have  seen  some  ’cute-like  little  pencil  marks  on  them,  but  he  didn’t, 
his  presses  were  waiting,  and  the  engraver  had  delayed  the  work  until  the  last 
possible  moment.  “Well,  it’s  too  late  to  have  new  cuts  made  now,  so  we 
will  have  to  do  the  best  we  can,  but  photo-engravers  are  all  cheats,”  &c. 
That’s  what  the  customer  thinks,  and  with  some  justification,  but  why  didn't 
he  become  suspicious  when  his  photo-engraver  offered  to  do  the  work  two  cents 
per  square  inch,  face  measurement,  cheaper  than  Smith,  who  had  always  been 
doing  the  work  before,  and,  besides,  gave  twelve  proofs  of  each  cut  instead  of 
two  as  Smith  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving — in  fact,  promises  everything, 
and  then  keeps  none  of  his  promises,  that  is,  no  more  than  just  keeping  inside 
the  law?  Now,  this  photo-engraver  had  to  pay  rent,  make  negatives,  polish 
his  metal,  buy  his  wood,  and  pay  his  errand  boy,  but  he  didn’t  finish  his  cuts 
as  he  should  have  ;  he  deprived  his  conscientious  fellow  tradesman  of  his  work, 
made  no  profit  out  of  it  himself,  and  damned  the  trade  in  general.  But,  in 
reality,  it’s  the  customer’s  fault,  his  desire  for  a  “  bargain  ”  causes  the  whole 
trouble. — Practical  Process  Worker. 
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Bubject. 


Informal  Meeting 
Discussion  on  Exhibitions. 

Members’  Open  Niffht. 

The  Acetylene  Light.  C.  Hoddle. 
i  Excursion:  Warw:ck  and  Kenilworth. 
)  Leader,  Dr.  Hamilton, 
j  Excursion:  New  Southgate  and  Hadley 
l  Woods. 

i  Excursion :  Wilpshire  to  Ribchester. 

Leader,  James  Cavis. 

Excursion:  Whitchurch  and  Stanmore. 
j  Excursion:  Woolwich.  Leader,  F.  W. 
(  Wates. 

|  Excursion:  Lambeth  Palace.  Leader, 
1  F.  W.  Edwards. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

August  27,— Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Ashby  opened  a  discussion  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  com¬ 
bined  toning  and  fixing  baths.  His  efforts  with  a  particular  formula  had 
resulted  in  failure.  He  had  first  washed  the  prints. 
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The  Chairman  said  it  was  not  the  rule  to  wash  the  prints  first  when  using 
combined  baths.  He  thought  combined  baths  gave  more  uniform  tones  than 
separate  baths. 

Mr.  Beckett  had  never  had  a  combined  bath  that  would  not  tone.  He  con¬ 
sidered  them  much  quicker,  of  less  trouble,  and  the  whites  were  better.  It 
generally  took  him  from  about  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  to  tone  a  print  in  this 
way. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  some  instructions  for  use  with  a  certain  paper 
which  recommended  twenty  minutes  for  fixing  in  the  case  of  separate  solutions, 
but  with  combined  baths  where  it  fixed  first,  if  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  the 
tone  was  what  was  required,  it  could  be  removed  from  the  bath.  How  was  it 
that  fixation  took  shorter  time  in  one  case  than  another  ? 

Mr.  H addon  believed  the  ratio  of  hypo  to  water  was  different  in  the  com¬ 
bined  and  the  separate  baths. 

Mr.  Banks  did  not  find  combined  baths  work  well  with  the  modern  printing- 
out  papers,  as  they  were  too  lightly  silvered.  In  olden  days  the  silver  bath 
was  much  stronger,  and  he  had  a  number  of  prints,  done  thirty  years  ago, 
quite  good  now.  He  had  worked  with  hypo  and  alum,  hypo  and  lead,  and 
hypo  and  iron,  and  had  got  good  tones,  but  they  were  not  lasting. 

A  proposition  was  carried  to  organize  a  competition  for  the  best  four  prints 
of  London  subjects  taken  within  the  postal  district,  the  Judges  (three  in 
number)  to  be  non-members. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

August  26, — Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  the  date  of  the  annual  outing  to  the 
Bull  and  Bush  at  Hampstead  was  fixed  for  Saturday,  September  19. 

Mr.  Nesbit  showed  some  hand-camera  pictures  made  by  himself,  and  others 
were  shown  which  had  been  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welford  in  Cumberland. 

Mr.  Fry  showed  a  slide  and  two  developed  plates  to  illustrate  the  fogging 
action  which  took  place  when  plates  were  left  in  the  slides  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  slide  belonged  to  Mr.  Hodd,  and  some  discussion  had  taken  place 
at  a  previous  meeting  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  fogging  action.  There 
was  a  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  the  members  present  that  it  was  an  un¬ 
wise  proceeding  to  leave  unexposed  plates  in  slides.  Some  instances  were 
given,  however,  in  which  plates,  allowed  to  remain  in  slides  for  nearly  twelve 
months,  had  proved  to  be  in  sound  condition.  In  the  case  of  travellers,  who 
were  bound  to  leave  their  plates  in  the  dark  slides  for  uncertain  periods, 
the  safest  course  to  pursue  would  be  to  test  the  slides  for  fogging  qualities 
before  trusting  to  them. 

A  discussion  then  took  place  upon  the  subject  of 

The  Best  Basis  for  Judging  at  Photographic  Exhibitions. 

A  member  said  that  he  thought  the  worst  method  was  that  which  was  now 
generally  in  force,  viz.,  the  collaboration  of  “artists  ”  (painters)  and  “techni¬ 
cal  ”  photographers.  The  time  had  now  passed  when  medals  had  a  distinct 
commercial  value,  and  he  thought,  with  that  value  gone,  the  system  of  medal 
awards  might  go  also. 

Another  member  said  that  there  always  remained  the  difficulty  of  providing 
an  incentive  to  exhibit.  If  there  were  no  medals,  why  should  photographers 
exhibit  at  all  ?  He  had  found  the  medal  system  a  distinct  incentive,  and  all 
other  systems  wtre  more  or  less  failures. 

A  visitor  said  that  he  thought  the  public  were  the  real  judges.  Let  the 
visiting  public  vote  for  the  pictures  they  preferred. 

Other  members  pointed  out  that  this  method  was  open  to  grave  frauds.  An 
exhibitor  might  secure  the  attendance  of  a  large  number  of  friendly  visitors, 
but  a  cynical  member  suggested  that  his  friends  might  not  vote  as  desired. 

Another  member  pointed  out  that,  even  at  exhibitions  where  no  medals 
are  awarded,  yet  a  system  obtains  which  amounts  to  an  award,  viz. ,  the  pictures 
have  to  pass  a  committee  of  selection. 

The  Chairman  said  he  could  hardly  sum  up  the  discussion,  as  but  little  had 
been  said  upon  the  actual  subject  itself,  which  was,  “  The  basis  upon  which 
photographic  exhibitions  should  be  judged.” 


Hackney  Photographic  Society. — August  25,  Mr.  R.  Beckett  presiding. — 
Reports  on  excursion  matters,  &c.,  having  been  rendered,  and  other  matters 
disposed  of,  representatives  of  the  Cresco  Fylma  Company  gave  a  demonstration 
of  the  various  specialities  ot  the  firm.  The  principal  of  these  was  the  Cresco 
Fylma  uranium  intensifier.  Special  advantages  were  claimed  for  this  in  that 
it  did  not  clog,  and  the  intensified  image  resisted  twenty-four  hours’  washing 
without  fading.  The  demonstrator  showed  that  it  offered  great  facilities  for 
local  intensification,  and  reduction  also.  It  was  also  capable  of  producing  fine 
brown  tones  on  bromide  paper  and  transparencies.  Specimens  of  work  done  on 
Argura  paper  were  shown.  This  is  a  gelatino-cfiloride  emulsion  on  Whatman 
rough  paper.  Samples  were  distributed  for  trial.  Examples  of  work  done  by 
the  Cresco  Fylma  enlarging  powder  were  also  exhibited. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. — August  24,  Mr.  Pither  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  C.  M.  Hamm  was  proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Society.  Mr.  C. 
Beadle  then  proceeded  with  his  lecture  on 

Enlarged  Negatives  by  Means  of  Carbon  Transparencies. 

He  said  that  by  this  process  it  was  possible  to  enlarge  from  either  hard  or 
soft  negatives.  A  soft  carbon  transparency  was  required,  and  this  could  be 
got  from  a  hard  negative  by  taking  advantage  of  the  elasticity  of  the  carbon 
process.  He  recommended  for  sensitising  the  tissue  4  ounces  of  bichromate  to 
2  quarts  of  water,  and  with  addition  of  80  or  90  minims  of  ammonia.  For  soft 
negatives  a  lj  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  should  be  used.  He  also 
recommended,  as  a  support  for  the  transparency,  pot  or  flashed  opal  glass, 
which  gave  very  even  lighting  during  the  subsequent  enlargement.  For  pre¬ 
paring  the  surface  of  the  glass,  60  grains  of  gelatine  to  4  ounces  of  water,  and 
enough  bichromate  to  give  a  pale  lemon  colour,  or  soaking  in  a  solution  of  3  or 
4  grammes  of  chrome  alum  to  the  ounce  after  coating.  He  showed  all  the 
various  processes,  and  developed  several  transparencies,  and  showed  a  home 


made  enlarging  apparatus  in  the  shape  of  an  oblong  box,  with  which  he  made- 
all  his  enlargements.  He  recommended  as  an  easier  way  of  focussing  to  place- 
a  well-marked  line  drawing  in  the  place  where  the  plate  is  situated,  and  focus 
this  on  a  screen  where  the  transparency  would  be  placed.  He  preferred  slow 
plates  for  making  the  enlarged  negatives,  as  more  latitude  was  obtainable. 
He  passed  round  some  fine  specimens  of  enlarged  negatives  and  prints  in 
carbon. 

August  31,  Mr.  Goodwin  in  the  chair. — As  this  was  an  informal  meeting, 
there  was  no  set  programme  arranged,  and  members  confined  themselves  tc- 
answering  and  discussing  various  points  as  they  were  raised.  Mr.  Cox  asked- 
if  any  one  had  experienced  fog  resulting  from  reflection  from  the  water  in 
photographing  a  scene  with  water  in  the  foreground.  The  light  reflected 
therefrom  was  said  to  sometimes  appear  brighter  than  the  sky,  but,  on  testing 
it  by  means  of  examining  the  print  through  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  cardboard,  it 
was  found  to  be  not  really  so.  A  lengthy  discussion  on  pinhole  photography 
then  took  place,  and  several  members,  including  Messrs.  Child  Bayley,  Gold¬ 
ing,  and  Goodwin,  promised  to  bring  up  prints  in  their  possession  at  the  next 
meeting.  The  Secretary  showed  prints  of  a  negative  in  which  a  mark  in  the 
sky,  which  showed  plainly  in  the  print  and  negative  before  the  latter  was  in¬ 
tensified,  had  quite  disappeared  after  intensification  had  taken  place.  The 
Secretary  then  distributed  tickets  for  the  forthcoming  lectures  organized  by 
the  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies’  Committee. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.— On  Saturday,  the  22nd 
ult.,  a  number  of  the  members  of  this  Association,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
William  Tomkinson,  visited  Woodchurch,  Burton,  Puddington,  and  Shotwick. 
This,  being  an  excursion  by  waggonette,  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
seeing  this  picturesque  part  of  Cheshire  at  its  best,  the  only  drawback  being 
the  limited  time  allowed  at  each  place  ;  but,  in  face  of  all  the  difficulties,  a 
considerable  number  of  plates  were  submitted  to  the  action  of  light,  and  the 
results  are  anxiously  looked  forward  to.  Messrs.  Paul  Lange,  H.  Lupton,  H. 
Holt,  J.  Sirett  Brown  (the  President),  and  many  others  were  of  the  party. 

- ♦ - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1896. 

Sept.  24 -Nov.  7 .  Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly.  Alfred; 

Maskell,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly. 

,,  28-Nov.  12  ...  Royal  Photographic  Society.  R.  Child  Bayley,  12^ 
Hanover-sq-uare. 

Dec.  1896-Jan.  1897  Bristol  International. 

- + - 

patent  fictog. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  August  17  and- 
August  22,  1896 : — 

Printing  Frames. — No.  18,163.  “  An  Improvement  in  Photographic  Printing 

Frames.”  C.  W.  Bayliss. 

Cameras. — No.  18,228.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  Com¬ 
plete  specification.  P.  K.  Stern. 

Lanterns. — No.  18,323.  “Improvements  in  Projection  Lanterns.”  W.  I. 
Chadwick. 

Carriers. — No.  18,514.  “An  Improved  Lantern-slide  Holder  or  Carrier.” 
J.  H.  Fowler. 

Lanterfs.  — No.  18,579.  “An  Improved  Optical  Lantern.”  W.  Butcher 
and  W.  F.  Butcher. 

Photograph  Frames. — No.  18,595.  “  Improvements  in  Combination  Photo¬ 
graph  Frames  and  Stands  for  Jewellery  and  the  like."  R  Mander. 

- + - 

©omsSpontrencc. 


13T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  So  notice  u  taken, 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 


“  THE  POOR  CHEMIST  AGAIN.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — With  the  major  portion  of  Mr.  Hampson  s  letter,  in  a 
recent  issue,  I  had  little  sympathy ;  at  the  same  time  your  own  para¬ 
graph,  which  I  understand  you  reiterate,  was  calculated  to  raise  the 
backs  of  some  of  the  devoted  adherents  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

In  that  paragraph  you  stated  that,  “  not  long  ago  a  firm  of  oilmen- 
were  prosecuted  for  selling  a  well-known  brand  of  fly  papers,  and  were 
fined  51. ;  this  proves  that  only  pharmaceutical  chemists  can  sell  fly 
papers.”  Now,  of  course,  this  reads  like  an  atrocity.  But  the  fact  is  you 
omit  to  state  that  the  fly  papers  referred  to  contained  arsenic  in  appre¬ 
ciable  quantities;  that  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  presuming  that 
the  varieties  of  fly  papers  number  144,  any  one  can  sell  143  of  the 
number  without  restriction  whatever  1  Then  your  “  this  proves,  Ac,  is 
all  wrong,  because  any  person  on  the  register  can  sell  poisons  regardless- 
of  the  “  pharmaceutical  prefix.” 

Now  Mr.  Hewitt  comes  on  the  board  with  another  grievance.  To  the- 
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more  intelligent  photographer  it  is  no  doubt  monstrously  absurd  that  he 
should  ask  for  carbonate  of  soda  and  get  6/carbonate  ;  but  in  the  minds 
•of  the  vast  majority  of  customers  it  would  be  criminal  to  give  washing 
soda  when  carbonate  is  asked  for.  To  my  mind  the  absurdity  lies  in  the 
Jact  that  a  photographer  should  go  to  this  particular  chemist  (who  pro¬ 
bably  professes  no  special  knowledge  of  photography)  in  preference  to 
the  two  photo-chemists  in  the  same  town  and  within  easy  reach,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  depdt  of  Mawson  &  Swan  over  the  bridge  !  For  the  rest,  I 
should  like  to  hear  the  evidence  of  the  pharmaceutical  chemist  referred 
<io  upon  this  question. 

The  business  of  a  chemist  is  choke-full  of  anomalies,  e.g.,  people  will 
-ask  for  carbonate  when  they  mean  6/carbonate  of  soda  or  potash  ;  for 
liquorice  powder,  when  they  mean  a  compound  of  sulphur,  senna,  fennel, 
and  sugar,  &c.  ;  for  hundreds  of  other  things  which  if  supplied  literally , 
would  grievously  offend  them. 

Now  friend  “  Cosmos  ”  has  a  cut  at  us  for  occasional  prescribing.  Is  it 
'possible  there  is  a  man  living,  including  “  Cosmos  ”  himself,  who  has  not 
at  some  time  or  other  applied  to  his  chemist  for  a  “  draught  or  a  bottle  of 
stuff  for  a  cold,  cough,  or  touch  of  rheumatics  ?  ” 

People  are  not  so  free  of  their  guineas  as  to  rush  off  to  the  doctor  every 
'time  they  get  an  ache  or  a  pain.  There  is  a  decided  preference — I  can 
speak  from  practical  experience  in  various  parts  of  the  country — amongst 
all  ranks,  from  the  peer  downwards,  to  consult  the  chemist,  at  all  events 
to  commence  with,  and  before  laying  out  his  gold ;  and  why  should  he 
not  ?  The  work  is  simply  thrust  upon  us,  and  we  should  be  “  thick  heads  ” 
indeed,  “  to  pass  on  ”  in  all  cases  these  anxious  inquiries  to  the  nearest 
medical  man  who  will,  probably,  make  up  the  medicine  himself,  and  for¬ 
get  to  thank  you  for  sending  him  the  patient !  I  have  known  such  cases. 
No,  gentlemen,  all  experience  proves  that  “  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush.”  Besides,  after  all,  what  about  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  to  go  where  he  will,  and  consult  whom  he  will?  which  liberty 
J  imagine  “  Cosmos  ”  has  very  much  at  heart. 

But  I  must  have  some  consideration  for  your  space. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

.Nottingham.  J.  Pike. 


THE  CITY  AND  GUILDS  EXAMINATION. 

To  the  E  ditoes. 

Gentlemen, — I  read  your  Ex  Cathedra  notes  of  the  Jouenal  to-day, 
and,  in  consequence,  looked  up  the  questions  published  on  page  552. 
No.  1,  Ordinary  Grade,  of  those  put  at  the  examination,  held  last  May, 
seems  to  me  to  be  curious.  I  have  been  under  the  impression  that  all 
lenses  had  both  visual  and  chemical  foci,  and  that  the  “  correcting  ”  of  a 
lens  was  the  making  these  two  foci  coincident. 

Would  not  the  question  have  been  better  worded,  and  more  intelligible, 
■if  it  had  run  something  like  : — 

“  How  would  you  ascertain  whether  the  visual  and  chemical  foci  of  a 
dens  were,  or  were  not,  coincident  ?  ” — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Lower  Colelate-road,  Westivard  Ho  t  J.  E.  Gubbins. 

August  28,  1896. 

- ♦ - 

ftitgirnd  to  ©ortegnottirottg. 


■***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  York-street ,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

■%*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,'  York-street , 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

'Photographs  Registered  : — 

Lord  &  Binns,  Dalton-street,  Todmorden. — Photograph  of  A.  G.  Eastwood,  Esq. 

Rev.  John  Dobson  Riley,  The  Lawn,  ^hepton  Mallet,  Somerset. — Five  photographs 
of  Shepton  Mallet,  Somerset,  from  different  points  of  <.iew. 

Michael  Buckley,  117,  George-street,  Limerick. — Group  of  Dean  White  and  bishops 
of  South  of  Ireland.  Group  of  Dean  White  and  bishops  and  priests  of  South  of 
Ireland. 

•  John  Stuart,  120,  Buchanan-street,  Glasgow. — Photograph  of  His  Excellency  Li 
Hung  Chang  and  suite  arri  ing  at  Messrs.  Neilson's  works,  Glasgow.  Photograph  of 
His  Excellency  Li  Hung  " hang  and  suite  with  Lord  Proocst  and  party  at  Messrs. 
Neilson’s  works,  Glasgow. 


Alfred'Freke  ;  Drinkwater  Butt  ;  T.  A.  Kay  ;  Turner  &  Drinkwater  ; 
H.  W.  L. — Received.  Thanks.  See  under  Ex  Cathedra. 

'T.  M.  Turnbull. — Received.  Thanks.  We  shall  probably  make  an  extract 
from  the  letters  in  onr  next. 

Photography  at  the  Cape. — Operator.  From  what  we  have  heard  from 
one  or  two  who  have  returned  during  the  last  year  or  so,  we  should 
scarcely  advise  you  to  go  there  with  the  view  of  getting  employment  in 
.photography. 


Electbic  Retouches.— Wood  &  Co.  write:  “Can  you  advise  us  where  we 
may  obtain  the  “Electric  Retouching  Pencil "aa  recently  advertised? 
We  are  desirous  of  purchasing.’’— In  reply  :  Harry’s  Electric  Retoucher 
is  (or  was)  advertised  by  Messrs.  0.  Sichel  &  Co.,  52,  Buuhill-row,  fci  C. 

Scratched  Lens. — S.  Wilmot.  From  your  description  the  scratches  on  the 
back  glass  will  make  no  practical  difference  in  the  working  of  the  lens, 
but  they  make  a  difference  in  the  market  value  of  the  instrument.  If 
the  lens  is  scratched,  as  stated,  we  should  say  that  the  sum  asked  for  is 
quite  enough 

Lens. — T.  McAlpine.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  slightest  idea  as  to  what 
the  lens  will  cover,  although  you  have  given  its  diameter  with  great 
minuteness.  The  diameter  of  a  lens  is  no  criterion  as  to  its  covering 
powers.  It  is  its  focus,  and  the  aperture  it  is  worked  with,  that  are  the 
proper  guides  as  to  that. 

Bromides  for  Platinotypes.— M.  R.  E.  Bromide  prints,  we  fear,  are  often 
passed  off  as  platinotypes.  But  it  is  a  fraud,  and  comes  within  the 
false  trade  description  law.  Because  others  do  it,  that  will  be  no  justi¬ 
fication,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  for  your  doing  it  if  proceedings  are  taken 
against  you.  The  fraud  is  easily  detected  by  an  expert,  if  not  by  the 
public. 

Studio  Building. — E.  S.  J.  Your  neighbour  may  threaten  as  much  as  he 
likes,  but  he  cannot  prevent  you  from  building  the  studio  in  the  way 
you  propose ;  but  he  can,  as  he  says  he  will  if  he  cannot  stop  the 
building,  put  up  a  high  hoarding  agunst  his  own  wall,  to  stop  out  all 
your  side  light.  Each  of  you  can  put  up  what  you  like  on  your  own 
premises. 

Doubtful  Copyright  — Lanternist.  We  cannot  say  for  certain  ;  but  we 
have  very  little  doubt  that  there  is  a  good  copyright  in  the  photograph 
in  question.  A  search  at  Stationers’  Hall  will  not  help  you,  as  the 
work,  being  of  German  origin,  if  it  is  copyright  in  Germany,  it  would 
also,  under  the  International  Copyright  Act,  be  copyright  here,  and 
would  not  be  registered  at  Stationers’  Hall. 

Spots. — B.  &  Co.  say  :  “We  enclose  a  few  bits  of  prints,  with  certain  spots 
we  cannot  explain,  which  occasionally  happen  to  our  enlargements  and 
prints.  Could  you  kindly  explain  and  greatly  oblige?” — The  spots 
appear  to  be  due  to  small  splashes  of  deleterious  matter  such  as  the 
developer,  or  maybe  to  particles  of  a  reducing  agent  (iron  or  hydro- 
quinone,  for  example)  settling  on  the  prints  while  they  are  wet. 

Dark  Prints.  —  R.  Harding.  Several  different  methods  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  described  for  reducing  over-printed  prints  ;  but  the  method 
followed  by  professionals  is  to  tear  them  up  and  make  fresh  ones.  It  is 
the  best,  and  cheapest  in  the  end,  as  reduced  prints  are  never  so  good  as 
properly  printed  ones,  and,  sometimes,  not  so  permanent.  It  would 
not  pay  professionals  to  waste  time  in  “  vamping  up  ”  faulty  prints. 

Exposure  Note- book  Wanted.— R.  Simpson  writes  :  “I  shall  feel  very  much 
obliged  if  you  could  obtain  for  me  Tne  Practical  Index  of  Photographic 
Exposure ,  by  A.  R.  Wormald.  Please  reply  by  return  of  post  the  cost 
of  it,  which  I  will  at  once  remit.  Trusting  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  it 
immediately,  and  let  me  know.” — Our  correspondent  had  better  address 
Mr.  Wormald,  Sutton,  Surrey,  or  some  photographic  dealer.  We  have 
not  yet  started  business  in  the  latter  capacity. 

Stains. — W.  L.  Nash  writes  :  “  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what  you 
think  is  the  cause  of  the  yellow  discolouration  over  the  middle  of  the 
horse  in  enclosed  bromide  enlargement  ?  The  print  was  fixed  for  half 
an  hour  in  a  hypo  bath,  four  ounces  to  the  pint.  It  was  washed  in 
running  water  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  mounted  with  Higgins’ 
mountant.  I  made  two  enlargements,  this  one  and  another.  They 
were  fixed  in  the  same  bath,  using  two  pints  of  the  solution,  but  they 
were  washed  in  separate  dishes.  The  other  enlargement  has  no  stain 
whatever.” — The  stain  is  due  to  the  fixing.  In  all  probability  the 
prints  were  allowed  to  stick  together  when  they  were  first  put  into  the 
hyposulphite  bath  instead  of  being  kept  moving. 

Metol  for  Bromide  Work. — Enlargement  says:  “I  have  for  some  time 
been  using  metol  for  bromide  work,  but  find  that,  while  possessing  so 
many  great  advantages  over  iron  that  I  do  not  wish  to  give  it  up  with 
thin  or  flat  negatives,  it  does  not  yield  as  brilliant  prints  as  the  latter 
developer,  giving  only  grey  tones,  although  with  good  negatives  blacks 
are  readily  obtainable.  I  enclose  my  formula,  and  should  be  greatly 
obliged  if  you  could  suggest  any  modification  or  addition  which  shall  at 
once  give  more  contrast,  not  unfit  it  for  ordinary  negatives,  and  not 
impair  its  keeping  qualities.” — In  reply  :  We  have  succeeded  very  well, 
under  circumstances  similar  to  yours,  with  a  three-solution  metol  de¬ 
veloper  containing  hydroquinone.  See  pp.  849--50  of  the  Almanac  for 
1896  for  the  formula. 

Printing  on  Silk. — T.  G.  Snowdon  says  :  “I  am  wishing  to  try  a  little 
printing  on  silk.  I  have  used  a  formula  I  saw  in  the  Almanac  of  a  few 
years  since.  I  cannot  now  remember  it,  and  have  not  got  the  book  at 
hand.  It  is  the  gelatine  sizing  bath  previous  to  sensitising  I  remember 
least  of.  Would  you  mind  repeating  process,  or  at  least  give  sizing 
bath,  in  the  Answers  to  Correspondents  in  Journal  of  Friday  next.  I 
have  just  used  Iceland  moss  and  chloride  of  ammonia,  but  it  does  not 
seem  like  the  results  I  had  before.” — In  reply  :  We  cannot  trace  the 
formula  you  refer  to.  Possibly  the  following,  due  to  Mailman  & 
Scolik,  will  answer  your  purpose:  1.  Tannin,  40  grammes;  water, 
100  c.  c.  2.  Common  salt,  40  grammes  ;  arrowroot,  40.grammes  ;  acetic 
acid,  150  c.  c.  ;  water  1000  c.  c.  Gradually  mix  No.  1  with  No.  2,  shake 
and  filter.  Immerse  the  silk,  dry  and  sensitise  on  a  bath  of  1  part  of 
silver  to  10  ounces  of  water,  to  which  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  has 
been  added.  If  the  method  does  not  give  the  results  you  want,  write  us 
again.  _ 

**.*  Several  Answers  to  Correspondents  unavoidably  left  over. 
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OUR  FORTHCOMING  ALMANAC. 

The  time  of  year  has  arrived  when  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
take  in  hand  the  preparation  of  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac  for  1897.  A  feature  of  the  volume 
for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  the  co-operation  of 
numerous  friends  and  readers  of  the  Journal,  and  the 
Editor  takes  the  opportunity  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
support  so  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  predecessors 
may  be  continued  to  him. 

We  especially  invite  contributions  on  topics  of  practical  interest, 
and  Bhould  feel  obliged  if  the  articles  and  any  accompanying 
sketches  are  sent  to  us  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Secretaries  of  Societies,  and  especially  of  those  established  since 
the  appearance  of  the  last  Almanac,  will  oblige  us  by  for¬ 
warding  lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion  in  the 

i  Directory  of  Photographic  Societies,  in  order  that  the  list 
may  be  made  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  Publishers  wish  us  to  remind  intending  advertisers  that 
the  announcement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  already  filling 
rapidly,  and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions, 
orders  and  copy  should  reach  them  without  delay. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

We  continue  to  receive  correspondence  from  photographers 
who  have  been  approached  by  the  firm  of  diarists  previously 
referred  to,  to  allow  their  names  to  be  placed  in  an  almanac  a3 
willing  to  take  photographs  for  nothing.  Messrs.  Turner  A 
Drinkwater,  of  Hull,  write  us  that  “it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  every  photographer  throughout  the  country  will  resent  the 
offer  in  the  way  it  fully  deserves.  The  times  may  not  be  the 
happiest  the  profession  has  known,  and  the  desire  to  ob*ain  new 
business  may  be  in  some  districts  painfully  keen,  but  it  seems 
scarcely  credible  that  any  self-respecting  man  can  be  foolish 
enough  to  believe  either  his  own  individual  interests  or  those  of 
the  community  at  large  can  be  advanced  by  the  methods  pro¬ 
posed  to  him.” 

*  *  * 

The  answer  sent  by  Messrs.  Turner  A  Drinkwater  in  reply  to 
the  circular  was  as  follows  :  “We  are  in  receipt  of  your  circular 
letter,  offering  to  place  our  names  on  a  list  of  photographers  to 
whom  your  coupon- holders  may  be  sent.  Will  you  kindly 
inform  us  what  is  the  intended  remuneration  from  your  firm  to 
photographers  who  may  honour  the  coupons  in  the  way 
described  ?  ”  This  elicited  the  following  response  :  “  You  do  not 
seem  to  have  grasped  the  idea  contained  in  our  letter  re  photo¬ 
graphing.  We  do  not  propose  to  give  any  remuneration  our¬ 
selves  at  all ;  but,  inasmuch  as  probably  eleven  persons  out  of 
a  dozen  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  single  copy,  but  would 
order  a  quantity  at  full  prices,  the  scheme  should  prove  a 
most  excellent  one  from  the  photographer’s  point  of  view  ;  that, 
at  all  events,  is  the  most  general  opinion  of  the  photographic 
profession.  If,  however,  it  does  not  meet  with  your  approval, 
we  will  make  other  arrangements  for  your  district” 

*  *  * 

From  what  has  already  appeared  in  these  columns  on  the 
subject  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  districts  in  which  other  arrangements  may  have  to 
be  made.  As  to  its  being  the  general  opinion  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  profession  that  the  scheme  should  prove  a  most 
excellent  one,  the  authors  of  this  circular  are  probably  not 
wide  of  the  mark ;  but,  that  the  scheme  is  at  all  likely  to  be  in 
any  way  profitable  to  the  photographer,  we  take  it  that  no 
disinterested  person  can  for  a  moment  think. 

*  *  * 

The  Admiralty  recently  invited  tenders  for  photographs  of 
buildings,  Ac.,  in  the  Portsmouth  district,  and  by  the  courtesy 
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of  a  friend  we  have  been  enabled  to  peruse  the  specification 
issued  for  the  guidance  of  those  photographers  who  might 
desire  to  submit  tenders  for  the  work.  Some  of  the  conditions 
imposed  are  rather  stringent,  and,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken, 
are  of  a  nature  to  deter  many  photographers  from  coveting  the 
Government’s  patronage.  The  specification  lays  it  down  that 
the  negatives  are  to  be  taken  on  gelatine  emulsion  plates, 
12  x  10,  freshly  made  and  of  best  quality  only,  and  possessing 
brilliancy  of  image  with  a  good  range  of  half-tone  and  free  from 
pinholes  and  all  other  defects.  Any  negatives  giving  a  thin 
flat  image  would  be  rejected.  No  fault  could  be  found  with 
this  condition,  we  opine. 

*  *  * 

To  a  further  condition  that  each  negative  must  show  perfect 
definition  all  over  the  plate,  a  falling  off  at  the  edges  ensuring 
rejection,  no  objection  could  be  taken,  although  we  frequently 
find  that  even  amongst  expert  photographers  there  is  much 
diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  what  constitutes  perfect 
photographic  definition.  The  negatives,  says  the  Admiralty 
specification,  must  be  thoroughly  fixed  in  at  least  two  baths 
of  freshly  made  hypo  of  the  usual  strength,  and  be  then 
subjected  to  a  continuous  washing  in  running  water  for  at  least 
twelve  hours.  The  second  hypo  bath  certainly  makes  the 
assurance  of  complete  fixation  doubly  sure,  but  it  is  not 
essential,  and  twelve  hours  is  an  excessively  long  washing  to 
give  gelatine  negatives. 

*  *  * 

Platinum  prints  are  specified  for  and  they  are  to  stand  the 
mercuric  chloride  test.  The  Government  are  evidently  up  to 
the  tricks  of  some  unscrupulous  photographers  in  supplying 
bromide  prints  for  platinotypes.  Prints  of  a  hard  or  chalky 
appearance  would  be  rejected,  and  when  trimmed  they  are  to 
measure  Ilf  x  9|.  A  minimum  number  of  six  prints  would  be 
ordered,  and  the  contractor  must  fix  his  apparatus  in  such  a 
position  as  to  embrace  the  angles  of  view  as  desired  by  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  works.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us 
that  an  exact  compliance  with  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
specifications  would  by  no  means  remove  the  risk  of  a  photo¬ 
grapher  having  his  negatives  and  prints  rejected  at  the  caprice 
of  a  Government  official,  who  appears  to  suffer  from  an  excess 
of  knowledge.  The  order  seems  to  be  one  for  which  not  many 
photographers  would  be  anxious  to  tender. 

*  *  * 

The  Photographic  Society  of  India’s  Ninth  Annual  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  of  Photographs  and  Photographic  Appa¬ 
ratus  will  be  held  in  Calcutta  during  January  and  February, 
1897.  The  Exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  world.  Exhibits 
from  Europe  should  be  dispatched  by  the  first  week  in 
November,  or  not  later  than  November  15,  and  those  from 
America  a  fortnight  earlier.  English  exhibits  may,  if  pre¬ 
ferred,  be  sent  through  Mr.  It.  Child  Bayley,  12,  Hanover- 
square,  London,  and  should  reach  him  not  later  than  November  1. 
Mr.  Child  Bayley  will  supply  further  particulars  and  entry 
forms. 

- ♦ - 

FIXING  AND  WASHING  PRINTS. 

The  subject  of  fixing  and  washing  prints  continues  to  exercise 
the  minds  of  many  of  our  readers,  and  probably  there  is  no 
question  in  the  whole  range  of  photographic  chemistry  that 
better  deserves  the  amount  of  attention  that  is  given  to  it. 
In  the  matter  of  negatives  even  when  treated  with  compara¬ 


tive  carelessness,  we  never  have  the  slightest  doubt  on  the 
score  of  permanence  ;  whereas  with  prints,  whether  on  albumen 
or  other  surfaced  paper,  it  still  seems  to  be  a  moot  question  if 
absolute  permanence  can  be  claimed  under  any  circumstances. 

The  recent  researches  of  Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundy  have 
thrown  a  good  deal  of  light  on  points  that  have  been  hitherto- 
somewhat  obscure,  and,  while  they  indicate  that  the  prolonged 
washings  that  were  formerly  resorted  to  after  fixing  are 
entirely  unnecessary,  if  not  absolutely  injurious,  they  still 
suggest  the  suspicion  that  under  no  conditions  can  a  silver 
print  be  considered  free  from  the  germs  of  ultimate  decay. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Edward  Dunmore,  who  has  had  a 
lengthy  and  intimate  practical  acquaintance  with  silver  printing 
on  a  large  scale,  points  out  in  an  article  last  week  a  fact  that  is 
very  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  that  there  are  prints 
in  existence  that  have  shown  no  signs  of  deterioration  during 
many,  probably  thirty  or  forty,  years;  and,  as  he  suggests,  there 
must  be  some  rule,  if  we  only  knew  it,  by  which  such  results 
could  be  attained  with  certainty.  In  pointing  out,  however,  a 
number  of  the  causes  that  operate  to  bring  about  want  of 
permanence  in  practice,  although  he  lays  some  stress  upon  the 
possible  want  of  care  when  working  on  a  large  scale  as  being 
a  prolific  cause  of  fading  and  instability,  he  at  the  same  timc- 
appears  to  recognise  some  purely  chemical  reasons  why  prints- 
should  fade  in  spite  of  the  exercise  of  all  care,  or,  at  least,, 
some  causes  which  should  operate  to  render  their  permanency 
doubtful. 

We  hold  the  opinion  very  strongly,  as  we  endeavoured  to 
show  in  an  article  a  few  weeks  back,  that  with  proper  care  and 
materials  of  ordinarily  good  quality,  permanency,  at  least  to 
the  extent  that  we  can  fairly  expect  it  in  silver  prints,  should 
be  an  assured  quality,  and  that  any  falling  away  from  the 
regular  standard  of  stability  can  be  traced,  or  at  least  charged, 
to  causes  which,  to  put  it  plainly,  are  avoidable  if  only  sufficient 
individual  care  were  given  to  each  print.  In  other  words,  that, 
while  the  process  and  the  system  may  approach  sufficiently 
near  perfection  for  the  purpose  of  ordinary  permanency,  the 
method  of  working  on  a  practical  scale  falls  short  of  what  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  best  results. 

To  recapitulate  what  we  said  but  a  short  time  back,  and, 
indeed,  to  repeat  what  Mr.  Dunmore  says  last  week,  theoreti¬ 
cally,  chloride  of  silver  is  perfectly  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  and,  if  prints  are  properly  fixed,  there  need  be  no  difficulty 
in  removing  the  products  of  the  fixing  operation.  In  fact, 
given  perfect  or  sufficient  fixation,,  there  only  remains  the 
necessity  for  sufficient  washing  to  remove  the  whole  of  the 
silver  salt ;  and  id  is  here,  we  think,  where  the  method  of 
working  fails.  It  is  true  that  in  Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundy’s 
experiments  they  have  found  that  it  is  impossible  to  remove 
the  very  last  traces  of  silver  from  prints,  however  long  they 
may  be  washed.  But  then  the  question  may  be  raised  whether 
this  is  the  result  of  imperfect  fixation  or  imperfect  washing 
whether  it  is  due  to  the  formation  of  some  silver  compound  ia 
the  prints  that  the  fixing  solution  is  incapable  of  removing,  or 
to  decompos’.tion  during  the  process  of  washing  of  some  of  the 
originally  soluble  products  of  the  fixing  process. 

To  illustrate  what  we  mean,  we  may  cite  an  experiment  that 
will  very  clearly  show  how  a  slight  variation  in  the  method  of 
working  will  altogether  alter  the  character  of  the  result.  Let 
an  ordinary  gelatine  plate  be  fixed  in  a  bath  of  clean,  fresh 
hypo  ;  and,  in  order  to  eliminate  any  chance  of  stains  from 
outside  causes,  let  the  plate  be  an  unexposed  and  undeveloped 
one.  In  fact,  let  the  solution  that  clings  to  the  plate,  when 
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'removed  from  the  fixing  bath,  be  one  of  pure  bromide  of  silver 
in  clean  and  uncoloured  hypo.  Without  washing  the  plate, 
allow  some  of  the  solution  clinging  to  it  drop  on  to  clean  white 
blotting-paper,  or,  better  still,  linen,  upon  which  it  will  leave 
oio  immediate  stain.  Let  one  portion  of  the  blotting-paper  or 
linen  be  at  on:e  subjected  to  thorough  washing  in  ordinary 
water,  after  the  manner  of  a  print,  and  let  the  other  be  put  on 
•one  side  for  twenty-four  hours,  an  I  then  washed  with  equal 
■care  and  both  dried.  At  this  stage,  probably  neither  will  show 
any  signs  of  discolouration ;  but,  if  they  be  put  away  in  the 
■dark,  in  course  of  time  a  very  distinct  yellow  stain  will  be 
•developed  on  that  portion  that  was  not  immediately  washed. 

The  experiment  may  be  extended  by  allowing  a  third  portion 
•of  paper  or  linen  to  remain  unwashed  for,  say,  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then,  either  with  or  without  previous  washing, 
immerse  it  in  clean  hypo  for  a  short  time,  and  finally  wash 
well.  In  this  case  also,  despite  the  interval  allowed  to  elapse 
before  washing,  no  stain  will  appear  in  coarse  of  time,  showing 
that,  until  the  decomposition  has  taken  a  visible  form,  it  is 
preventible,  if  not  by  simple  washing,  at  least  by  a  repetition 
•of  the  fixing  process. 

A  somewhat  analogous  result  is  obtained,  as  any  worker 
with  gelatine  plates  is  aware,  by  neglecting  to  wash  a  negative 
•on  its  removal  from  the  fixing  bath.  If  two  negatives  be 
placed  side  by  side  in  the  same  dish  until  fixed,  and  one  be 
’then  removed  and  placed  to  drain  without  washing,  it  will  be 
-found,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  or  perhaps  less,  to  have 
acquired  a  strong  yellow  colouration,  while  the  other  plate, 
•although  allowed  to  remain  all  the  time,  and  even  for  a  very 
much  longer  period,  in  the  solution,  will  retain  its  original 
•colourless  character.  The  inference  from  which  is  clearly  that, 
although  the  fixing  of  a  print  or  of  a  negative  may  be  efficiently 
performed,  and  the  perfectly  soluble  double  salt  produced,  the 
latter  is  very  liable  to  rapid  decomposition,  except  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  the  fixing  agent. 

Perhaps  this  forms  the  true  explanation  of  many  examples  of 
fading  or  discolouration  that  are  supposed  to  arise  from  quite 
•different  causes.  For  instance,  it  has  been  stated  that  ex¬ 
posure  to  light  before  the  negative  or  print  has  been  sufficiently 
washed  will  cause  discolouration ;  but,  from  experiments  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  with  solutions  of  pure  chloride  or  bromide  of 
silver  in  hypo,  exposure  to  light  has  never  produced  any  effect, 
though  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  may.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
motioed  that  almost  instantly  a  print  is  immersed  in  the  fixing 
■bath  it  loses  its  sensitiveness  to  ordinary  daylight. 

Then,  again,  it  is  supposed  by  many  that  one  of  the  causes 

•  of  the  gradual  fading  of  silver  prints,  at  least  upon  albumen 
paper,  is  the  formation  of  a  silver  compound  that  the  fixing 
solution  is  incapable  of  dissolving  ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  reasonable  explanation  if  we  make  the  experiment  of  pre- 

•  cipitating  albumenate  of  silver,  and,  after  thoroughly  washing 
it,  treating  it  with  hypo.  It  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly  and 
completely  soluble,  and,  so  far  as  we  remember  from  experi¬ 
ments  made  in  this  direction,  the  solution  so  formed  is  not 
liable  to  reprecipitate  the  silver  salt  on  dilution. 

We  conclude  by  repeating  our  impression  that,  with  fair  and 
proper  treatment,  there  is  no  reason  why  silver  prints  should 
not  be  practically  permanent ;  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  method  rather  than  of  the  chemical  process. 


Millais'1  Work. — The  panels  in  the  Judges’  lodgings  at  Leeds, 
it  appears,  were  painted  by  the  late  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  I 


when  he  was  only  a  lad  of  eighteen.  The  work  is  not  signed  by  the 
artist,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  question  as  to  its  authenticity.  The 
panels,  we  hear,  are  now  to  be  removed  to  the  Corporation  Art 
Gallery.  The  Corporation,  doubtless,  think  the  late  artist’s  work  will 
be  better  located  in  its  Art  Gallery  than  in  the  Judges’ lodgings. 
The  Leeds  Art  Gallery  contains  some  fine  works,  as  most  of  the  late 
Conventioners  know. 


Zii  Hung*  Chang-  in  America.— Li  seems  to  have  been  more 
liberal  in  America  than  he  is  credited  with  having  been  while  here. 
It  is  said  that  before  leaving  New  York  he  had  a  bouquet  presented 
to  every  lady  staying  at  the  hotel.  The  Manager  had  a  present  of 
some  tea  and  a  photograph.  All  the  clerks  in  the  hotel  also  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  Li’s  photograph,  while  the  waiters  received  more  sub¬ 
stantial  presents.  Evidently  the  Celestial  was  on  good  terms  with 
himself,  as  seen  in  his  photographs,  for  he  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  liberal  in  their  distribution  wherever  he  went. 


An  Extremely  Delicate  Test  for  Iodine.— A  small 

quantity  of  acetaldehyde  (say,  twenty  drops)  is  left  for  an  hour  in  an 
otherwise  empty  flask  of  large  size — about  a  quart — and  is  then 
made  into  an  emulsion,  with  ten  times  as  much  water.  The  solution 
suspected  of  containing  an  iodide  is  then  treated  by  the  addition 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  new  reagent,  which  has  the  property 
of  liberating  iodine  (but  not  bromine  or  chlorine)  from  solutions  of 
their  salts.  An  extremely  small  quantity  of  colourless  bisulphide  of 
carbon  is  next  shaken  up  with  the  liquid  under  examination,  when, 
if  no  more  than  one  part  in  fifty  thousand  be  present,  it  can  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  pink  colour  it  will  impart  to  the  bisulphide. 


Novel  Use  of  the  X  Rays.— The  latest  use  to  which  the 
Rontgen  rays  have  been  put,  or  the  latest  we  are  aware  of,  is  for 
advertising  purposes.  In  an  enterprising  bootmaker’s  window,  not 
a  hundred  miles  from  Ludgate-circus,  are  shown  a  couple  of 
sciographs.  One  is  of  a  foot  showing  a  distortion  of  the  bones, 
caused  by  wearing  an  ill-fitting  shoe ;  the  other  is  of  the  sole  of  a 
boot,  showing  the  bent  pins  and  brads,  &c.,  it  contained.  Of  course 
there  was  an  intimation  that  the  boots  were  not  made  at  that  esta¬ 
blishment.  The  advertisement  seemed  to  fulfil  its  object,  as  the  scio¬ 
graphs  appeared  to  attract  the  attention  of  passers-by.  ’What  is  the 
next  use  that  will  be  made  of  Rdntgen's  discovery  ?  one  may  naturally 
ask. 


Chemical  Inactivity  of  the  Rontgen  Rays. — In  view 
of  the  familiar  effect  of  light  rays  on  a  photographic  plate,  which  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  some  initial  decomposition  or  chemical 
action  on  the  silver  in  the  film,  it  is  surprising  to  learn  from  a  paper 
by  Messrs.  H.  B.  Dixon  and  II.  Brereton  Baker,  read  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society,  that  a  negative  result  was  obtained 
in  every  case  they  investigated,  in  endeavouring  to  discover  if  the 
rays  were  able  to  influence  chemical  change,  either  by  starting  it  or 
by  accelerating  or  diminishing  it,  after  it  has  been  started  by 
ordinary  light.  They  tried  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  (dried 
and  moist),  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  carbon 
monoxide  and  chlorine,  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur  dioxide, 
solutions  of  sodium  sulphite  and  oxygen,  slow  oxidation  of 
phosphorus,  decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  result  was 
the  same  in  each  case. 


Rontgen  Rays  with  a  Wimshurst  Machine. — Though 

much  was  said  in  the  early  stages  of  the  X-ray  fever  about  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  this  machine,  most  observers  appear  to  have  settled  down 
to  batteries  or  dynamos  as  a  source  of  electricity ;  but  a  writer  in 
the  English  Mechanic  describes  the  work  done  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Ogden, 
of  Middletown,  New  York,  with  a  home-made  machine  of  the  ^  ims- 
hurst  pattern  which  will  set  experimenters  thinking.  We  refer 
readers  to  the  communication  itself  *  for  full  details  ;  it  will  suffice 
for  us  to  state  that  Mr.  Ogden  is  represented  as  having  (the  machine 
*  English  Mechanic,  voL  lxiv.  p.  61. 
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being  home-made  and  only  twenty  inches  in  diameter)  obtained  an 
impression  by  the  Rontgen  rays  (using  a  Crookes’  tube  of  course) 
in  the  one-thousandth  part  of  a  second.  Indeed,  he  obtained  a 
representation  of  one  object  by  eight  sparks  which  he  estimates  as 
being  of  the  total  duration  of  the  one-three-thousandth  of  a  second. 


The  British  Museum. — It  is  well  known  that  the  subject  of 
the  separation  of  the  national  collection  of  books  from  the  British 
Museum  has  been  discussed  for  several  years  past,  though  it  has  as 
yet  come  to  nothing.  Something,  it  seems,  will  have  to  be  done  in 
the  near  future,  for  both  departments  are  rapidly  outgrowing  their 
resources.  The  Museum  is  acquiring  so  many  fresh  treasures  that 
they  cannot  be  efficiently  displayed,  while  the  library,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  already  so  overcrowded,  that  thousands  of  books  are  at  present 
practically  inaccessible  to  the  public.  Most  of  our  readers  who 
have  occasion  to  consult  the  library  on  works  photographic  are  fully 
aware  of  the  time  it  often  takes  to  obtain  what  is  required.  Not 
only  is  this  the  case  with  the  works  in  question,  but  with  books  in 
general,  if  they  happen  to  be  somewhat  old.  With  more  space  at 
command,  this  would,  no  doubt,  be  obviated,  to  the  great  convenience 
of  those  who  have,  at  times,  to  refer  to  the  books. 


A  New  Art  Work  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman. — It  is 

announced  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman  is  now  engaged  on  editing  a  large 
work  entitled  Venus  and  Apollo ,  in  Painting  and  Sculpture ,  which 
will  contain  over  eighty  large-sized  photogravures  of  works  by 
celebrated  old  masters  and  sculptors.  The  work  will  be  published 
late  in  the  autumn.  The  price  of  the  work  we  do  not  know,  but,  as 
it  contains  so  many  photogravures  of  large  size,  it  necessarily  will  be 
somewhat  costly.  Many  of  our  older  readers  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Stillman  “  is  in  the  land  of  the  living,”  though  his  name 
seldom  now  appears  in  connexion  with  photography.  This  is  due 
rather  to  his  long  residence  abroad  than  anything  else,  for  he  is  still 
an  enthusiast  in  photography.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  he 
invented  a  portable  camera,  “  Stillman’s  camera,”  which  was  at  that 
time  an  improvement  in  many  features  on  what  had  gone  before. 
Mr.  Stillman’s  photographic  work  was  always  identified  with  its 
artistic  as  well  as  its  technical  excellence,  even  in  the  wet-plate  days. 


The  Royal  Arms— a  Caution. — Reference  has  more  than 
once  been  made  in  these  columns  to  the  use  of  the  Royal  Arm3  by 
photographers  who  are  not  privileged  to  do  so.  In  the  “  legal 
notices  ”  in  some  of  the  daily  papers,  last  week,  is  an  advertisement 
of  the  solicitors  for  the  Incorporated  Association  of  her  Majesty’s 
Warrant-holders,  Limited,  dated  August  31.  It  gives  notice  that 
proceedings  will  be  taken  against  all  persons  who  display  the  Royal 
Arms,  or  a  near  copy  thereof,  on  the  exterior  of  their  premises,  their 
bill  heads,  stationery,  or  otherwise,  except  they  hold  a  warrant  to  do 
so,  unless  they  forthwith  discontinue  such  illegal  use.  The  adver¬ 
tisement  quotes  from  the  Statute  46  and  47,  cap.  57,  sec.  106,  “  Any 
person  who  without  the  authority  of  her  Majesty,  or  any  of  the 
Royal  family,  or  of  any  Government  department,  assumes  or  uses  in 
connexion  with  any  trade,  business,  calling,  or  profession,  the  Royal 
Arms,  or  arms  so  nearly  resembling  the  same  as  to  be  calculated  to 
deceive,  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
20 1''  We  call  spicial  attention  to  this  advertisement,  because  we 
know  that  some  use  the  Royal  Arms  thinking  that  they  are  entitled 
to  do  so  through  having  supplied  photographs  to  the  Queen  or  some 
members  of  the  Royal  family.  This  is  not  the  case  ;  the  warrant  to 
do  so  must  be  obtained. 


Enamelled  Iron  Trays.— Of  late  years  a  most  marked 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  or,  it  may 
be,  steel,  trays  covered  with  enamel.  Time  was  when  such  vessels 
were  utterly  useless  for  photographic  and  many  other  purposes,  as 
the  coating  used  to  break  and  chip  or  shell  off  without  any  apparent 
cause.  The  later  productions  of  the  kind,  however,  are  so  differently 
made  that  they  have  become  most  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  dark 
room  or  printing  room.  For  platinum  hot-bath  printing  it  would  be 
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difficult  to  find  an  efficient  substitute,  as  they  can  be  heated  over  o 
naked  gas  flame,  and  the  bquid  raised  to  boiling  point  without 
danger.  The  enamel  keeps  its  colour,  and  is  apparently  unact'O 
upon  by  chemicals.  It  would,  however,  appear  that  there  is  danger 
of  the  introduction  of  a  new  type  of  enamel  which  is  readily  acted 
upon  by  chemicals,  and  which,  under  some  conditions,  might  be 
detrimental  to  photographic  processes  in  which  it  was  utilised. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  we  are  referring  to  actua> 
enamel,  that  is,  a  substance  of  the  nature  of  glass  fused  to  the 
surface  of  the  metal,  and  not  the  so-called  enamel  composed  only  of 
a  coating  of  some  species  of  varnish,  well  stoved  to  give  hardness. 
The  usual  enamels  contain  generally  silica,  boric  acid,  alumina,  and 
alkalies,  and  for  white  enamel,  such  as  is  used  in  photographic  dishes, 
stannic  oxide.  The  most  recent  kind  to  which  we  draw  attention  is 
composed  of  sodium  and  potassium,  combined  with  silica,  lead,  arsenic, 
and  a  trace  of  cobalt,  the  stannic  oxide  of  the  older  kind  being 
replaced  by  arsenate.  It  is  found  that  this  enamel  is  attacked  by 
dilute  acids,  and  should  thus  be  excluded  from  photographic  use,  not 
to  speak  of  the  dangerous  character  it  would  possess  for  any  culinary 
purpose,  which  scarcely  concerns  us,  though  the  domestic  “  p  e- 
dish  ”  and  the  like  play  an  important  part  in  many  an  amateur’s 
outfit. 


Other  Dishes  to  be  Rejected.— It  is  often  suggested  that 
dishes  of  aluminium  should  be  used  to  replace  ebonite  and  papier- 
macht;  but  a  recently  published  paper  by  Herr  Christian  Gbttig 
gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  value  or  otherwise  of  this  metal  for 
this  purpose.  He  finds  among  other  things  that,  providing  it  is 
sufficiently  dilute,  ammonia  dissolves  aluminium  with  comparative 
readiness,  hydrogen  gas  being  given  off  even  when  there  is  only  025 
of  ammonia  present ;  that  is  to  say,  about  a  grain  of  ammonia  in 
eight  ounces  of  water,  a  quantity  far  less  than  would  be  found  irr  a 
very  weak  developing  solution.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  life  of 
such  a  dish  could  not  be  expected  to  be  long,  and  there  would  be  the 
added  factor  to  be  considered  in  pyro-ammonia  development,  of  the- 
hydrogen  gas  evolved.  True,  this  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  further 
addition  to  the  reducing  power  of  the  solution,  but  its  use  would  be, 
at  present  at  any  rate,  purely  empirical.  I  urther,  so  long  as  ammonia 
is  present,  its  action  on  the  tray  would  still  continue  though  it  were 
in  the  form  of  a  salt ;  in  fact,  an  acid  solution  of  ammonia  has  a  still 
stronger  action  on  the  metal,  though  in  this  instance  no  gas  is  evolved^ 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

The  Spectrum  of  Argon.  - Eder  and  Valenta  have  just  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Vienna  an  important 
monograph  upon  the  spectrum  of  argon,  which  is  illustrated  by  some 
very  fine  photogravures.  They  have  photographed  and  measured  the 
wave-length — about  two  thousand  lines  in  the  argon  spectrum — 
with  an  error  not  exceeding  one-hundredth  to  one-thousandth  of  a 
ten-millionth  of  a  millimetre.  Although  it  was  known  that  argon 
had  a  red  and  a  blue  spectrum,  these  two  scientists  have  discovered 
a  third  or  white  spectrum,  and  also  that  some  of  the  lines  show  a 
displacement  towards  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  which  will 
probably  cause  a  change,  or  at  least  a  more  stringent  examination 
into  Doppler’s  law,  which  is  so  much  used  in  astr-ophysical 
researches,  and  from  which  the  motion  of  some  of  the  stars  has  been 
calculated,  for  they  have  proved  that  change  of  wave-length  may 
occur,  although  the  souree  of  light  is  stationary.  The  authors  finally 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  argon  is  a  mixture  of  at  least  two 
elements. 


Damp  versus  Dry  G-elatine  Plates. — Helheim  points 
out,  in  the  Photographisches  Archivt  that,  if  part  of  a  plate  is  wetted,, 
and  then  the  whole  exposed  in  the  camera,  the  wet  portion  will,  on 
development,  show  but  the  merest  trace  of  an  image,  whilst  the  dry 
part  will  be  well  developed.  This  has  very  frequently  been  ascribed 
to  an  actual  lowering  of  the  sensitiveness,  but  Helheim  states  that 
this  is  hardly  the  case,  as,  if  a  plate,  half  of  which  has  been  damped, 
is  exposed  and  then  allowed  to  dry,  there  is  no  difference  to  be  seen*. 
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and  that  probably  tbe  so-called  loss  of  sensitiveness  is  due  to  tbe 
fact  that,  when  the  film  is  wet,  it  merely  has  a  different  resistant 
action  to  the  various  constituents  of  the  developer. 


Sensitiveness  and  Temperature. — According  to  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Dr.  Precht  and  Schellen,  the  light- sensitiveness  of 
gelatino-bromide  of  silver  is  not  affected  by  variation  in  temperature 
between  —  20°  and  -f  90°  C.,  as  on  development  they  gave  the  same 
density  of  precipitated  silver.  Meyer  and  Acworth  have  shown  that 
the  photo- chemical  decomposition  of  silver  chloride  is  diminished  by 
heat ;  and  Abney’s  experiments  before  the  Camera  Club,  which  were 
preceded  by  Joly’s,  proved  that  there  was  a  lowering  of  sensitive¬ 
ness  with  the  drop  in  temperature. 


Some  New  Photographs  of  the  Pleiades. — The  well- 
known  astronomer  Stratonow  has  been  successful  in  obtaining  some 
very  successful  negatives  of  the  Pleiades.  One  was  obtained  with 
an  exposure  of  nearly  ten  hours  on  three  successive  nights ;  another 
received  twenty-five  hours’  exposure  on  nine  nights,  and  a  third 
seventeen  and  a  half  hours’  on  nine  nights.  A  twelve-inch  refractor 
was  used,  and  on  the  second  negative  no  less  than  6614  stars  have 
been  counted  on  four  square  degrees.  Several  nebulae  of  distinctly 
new  form  have  been  also  photographed  on  the  plates. 


Reticulation  of  Carbon  Tissue. — Rapp  points  out  that 
the  reticulation  of  carbon  tissue  which  is  so  often  met  with  in 
summer  is  generally  due  to  too  rapid  drying  of  the  tissue  and  un¬ 
equal  contraction  or  expansion  between  the  gelatine  and  its  support, 
and  that  this  is  more  noticeable  when  a  stiff  support,  such  as  glass, 
is  used.  The  remedy  for  this  is  to  use  a  substratum  of  chrome  alum 
gelatine,  made  by  adding  a  six  per  cent,  solution  of  chrome  alum  to 
a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine  till  it  becomes  quite  thick  and 
coagulated,  and  then  adding  glacial  acetic  acid  to  make  it  fluid.  It 
may  also  be  avoided  by  coating  the  tissue  before  transferring  with 
thin  enamel  collodion;  but  this  is  more  suitable  for  a  flexible  tem¬ 
porary  or  final  support. 


The  Colour  of  Chloride  Transparencies. — Goderus 
&  Dupont  have  published  in  the  Bulletin  Beige  some  experiments 
upon  the  variation  of  tones  to  be  obtained  on  chloride  plates,  and 
they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  colour  is  in  no  way 
dependent  upon  the  duration  of  exposure,  but  rather  on  the  amount 
of  bromide  in  the  developer  and  the  duration  of  development. 
Goderus  recommends  a  ferrous- oxalate  developer  composed  of  thirty 
per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  oxalate  60  parts,  thirty  per  cent, 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  5  parts,  and  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  bromide  200  parts.  The  image  is  first  yellow,  but,  as 
development  proceeds,  runs  the  whole  gamut  of  colours  to  a 
violet-black.  Dupont,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  a  six  per  cent,  solu¬ 
tion  of  sodium  sulphite  t q  which  0  5  per  cent,  of  amidol  is  added, 
and  the  plates  are  bathed  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium 
bromide,  and  upon  the  length  of  their  stay  in  this  bath  depends  the 
colour.  If  they  are  bathed  for  ten  seconds,  a  sort  of  green  moonlight 
tone  is  obtained ;  with  twenty-five  seconds,  a  grass-green ;  with  thirty 
to  forty  seconds,  a  greenish-yellow,  whilst  with  sixty  seconds  a  good 
transparent  black  is  obtained.  The  plate  should  be  laid  in  the 
amidol  solution  without  washing  off  the  bromide. 


]/  To  Reduce  Karsh  Contrasts.— The  old  method  of  im¬ 
proving  negatives  with  hard  contrasts  by  coating  them  with 
bichromated  gelatine,  and  exposing  till  the  shadows  have  acted 
thoroughly  and  before  the  high  lights  have  had  time  to  act,  has  been 
again  revived  by  a  writer  in  the  Deutsche  Photographer,  Zeitung, 
who  further  suggests^the  tinting  of  the  insoluble  chromated  gelatine 
after  thoroughly  washing  the  various  dyes.  This  method  is 
extremely  useful  in  certain  cases,  but  presents  no  features  of  novelty, 
and  is  somewhat  inferior  in  results  to  bleaching  the  images,  re¬ 
developing  and  refixing  before  the  high  lights  are  developed  through. 


Yellowed  Platinotypes — In  the  current  number  of  the 
Photographische  Mittheilungen  Pouleuc  Freres  suggest  the  use  of  a 
five  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hypochlorite  for  bleaching  yellowed 
platinotypes,  the  prints  being  immersed  in  successive  baths  of  this 
till  they  become  quite  white,  and  after  careful  washing  the  prints 
should  be  rinsed  in  the  ordinary  hypochloric  acid  bath  to  destroy  the 
last  traces  of  hypochlorite. 


Coloured  Photographs. — The  Actiengesell&chaft  fur  Anilin- 
fabrication ,  in  Berlin,  have  patented  a  process  for  the  production  of 
coloured  prints,  in  which  U3e  is  made  of  the  diazo  compounds  of 
certain  aniline  dyes,  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  diazotype 
process  of  Messrs.  Green,  Cross,  &  Bevan,  and  Feertype  invented  by 
Dr.  Feer.  The  diazo  compounds  are  spread  on  paper,  dried,  exposed, 
and  then  developed,  the  various  colours  being  obtained  by  the  use  of 
different  solutions. 

- - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORKERS  AT  WORK. 

XI. — The  Brighton  Photographic  Company  at  Brighton. 

A  flying  visit  to  the  “  Queen  of  Watering-places  ”  enables  us  to  reach 
the  premises  of  the  Brighton  Photographic  Company  just  at  the  time 
when  the  employes  have  left  work  for  the  day,  and  thus  we  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  of  passing  freely  through  the  different  rooms,  and 
noting  the  va.ious  installations  the  Company  possess  in  order  to  fit  them 
to  conduct  the  many  branches  of  their  business.  It  might  at  the  first  offset 
occur  to  the  reader  that  an  enlarging  company,  established  on  the 
southern  coast,  would  only  enjoy  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  local  pa¬ 
tronage,  and  he  would,  doubtless,  be  just  as  much  surprised  as  we  were  to 
learn,  from  visible  evidence,  that  the  Brighton  Photographic  Company 
execute  work  for  photographers  from  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  that,  in 
its  nature  and  extent,  the  firm  well  ranks  with  the  large  printing  and 
enlarging  works  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 

The  works,  situated  in  Clarenc 2-square,  are  contained  in  a  three  storied 
building,  isolated  on  all  sides  and  commanding  a  good  light — no  mean 
advantage  when  it  is  considered  that  much  of  the  Company’s  enlarging 
work  is  done  by  daylight.  The  offices  and  printing  rooms  are  in  another 
building  close  by ;  and  the  packing  and  mounting  rooms  in  the 
main  building.  A  brief  gossip  with  Mr.  Wicks,  sen.,  whose  photo¬ 
graphic  reminiscences  extend  back  to  the  Daguerreotype  era,  prefaces 
our  delivery  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wicks,  jun.,  in  whose  company  we 
ascend  to  the  first  floor  and  find  ourselves  in  the  room  devoted  to  the 
production  of  enlarged  negatives,  &c.,  by  the  wet-plate  process.  Here  the 
system  employed  is  of  the  simplest.  The  sensitising  solution  for  the 
collodionised  plate  is  contained  in  a  large  bath  swung  on  trunnion;,  and 
the  bath  being  partly  revolved  a  steady  and  even  flow  of  solution  is  given 
to  the  plate  which,  when  the  bath  is  a?ain  inclined  to  the  normal  angle, 
rests  on  a  ledge  just  free  of  the  solution.  One  of  these  baths  is  for 
plates,  48x36,  and  requires  ten  gallons  of  silver  solution.  Refl.cted  day¬ 
light  during  all  but  the  winter  months  is  utilised  for  projecting  the  image 
on  to  the  wet  plate,  focussing  being  done  on  ground  glass  by  moving  the 
frame,  which  runs  in  a  tramway — a  system  adopted  in  several  rooms 
throughout  the  works.  The  exposures  vary  between  four  and  fifteen 
minutes.  We  may  note,  in  passing,  that  for  reproduction  purposes  dry 
plates,  after  many  trials,  do  not  yet  seem  likely  to  oust  wet  collodion  at 
'  the  Brighton  works. 

Our  attention  is  next  directed  to  a  large  reducing  camera,  which 
occupies  a  small  room  adjacent  to  the  one  we  have  just  referred  to.  This 
piece  of  apparatus  we  should  think  well  pays  for  itself.  It  is  about 
ten  feet  long,  and  is  mounted  on  a  light  wooden  frame  running  on 
four  feet  to  which  castors  are  attached,  and  it  is  thus  easily  moved  from 
one  part  of  the  room  to  another.  A  simple  screw  adjustment  actuating 
the  lens  board  allows  of  the  objective  being  centered,  or  moved  in  any 
part  of  the  frame  horizontally  or  vertically,  while  a  movable  back 
allows  of  two  or  three  successive  and  accurately  registered  exposures 
being  made  on  one  plate  or  of  two  lantern  slides  also  being  so  made.  A 
simple  clamp  adjustment  to  the  frame,  moreover,  admits  of  the  correct;  op 
of  an  erratic  water  or  sky  line  in  the  original  negative,  and  these  and 
other  minor  conveniences  in  the  camera  make  us  envious  of  a  very 
handy  piece  of  apparatus.  Reductions  c&n  be  made  by  this  camera 
direct  from  15  x  12  to  lantern  size. 

In  the  rooms  devoted  to  bromide  work  we  note  one  or  two  useful 
practical  ideas  which  tend  to  great  comfort  in  working.  For  example, 
the  developing  lamps,  glazed  with  non-actinic  glass,  are  swung  ccr  the 
.  developing  sinks,  thus  taking  the  light  from  the  eyes  of  the  operators 
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and  concentrating  it  on  to  the  prints  or  enlargements — a  pleasant  and 
common-sense  arrangement.  Ferrous  oxalate  is  still  used  for  develop¬ 
ment.  (It  is  surprising  to  note  what  little  headway  the  other  developers 
have  made,  for  bromide  work,  with  professional  photographers  and 
enlargers.)  We  learn  that  very  prolonged  soaking  or  washing  is  not  in 
favour  for  the  fixed  prints.  The  system  adopted  is  to  have  two  large  slate 
tanks,  with  constantly  changing  water.  The  prints,  being  placed  to  soak 
in  one,  are  taken  separately,  subjected  to  a  thorough  squeegeeing,  and 
again  soaked  in  fresh  water.  Half  a  dozen  squeegeeings  and  soakings 
complete  this  part  of  the  process,  a  final  washing  of  two  hours  being 
then  given,  and  Mr.  Wicks  assured  us  that  the  system  had  not  yet  come 
under  suspicion  as  to  lack  of  permanency  of  results. 

The  contact  prints  on  bromide  paper  are  made  by  a  simple  yet  very 
ingenious  plan,  which  saves  much  time  and  is  highly  effective.  Electric 
light  being  available,  an  incandescent  lamp  is  placed  inside  a  square 
wooden  box-like  structure  having  a  sheet  of  glass  let  in  its  top.  On  this 
the  negative  is  placed.  A  large  cardboard  mask,  with  several  pencilled 
lines  as  guides  is  next  placed  in  situ,  and  the  exposure  is  made  by  pressing 
the  bromide  paper  into  contact  with  the  negative  by  means  of  a  flat 
presser  held  in  the  left  hand,  the  large  sheet  of  bromide  paper  being 
moved  at  each  exposure  which  i3  made  by  actuating  a  switch  that  con¬ 
trols  the  light.  The  latter  is,  of  course,  instantly  turned  on  or  off.  With 
dense  negatives  an  exposure  of  ten  seconds  is  necessary,  three  seconds 
sufficing  for  thinner  cliches. 

Albumen  paper  is  still  used  at  the  Brighton  works,  where  it  is 
sensitised  on  the  premises  ;  platinum  and  gelatino-chloride  are  also 
availed  of  to  a  considerable  extent.  A  very  large  number  of  carbon 
enlargements  are  produced — the  tissue  being  floated  at  the  works — and 
the  beautiful  quality  of  the  results  that  we  were  shown  testifies  both  to 
the  careful  manner  in  which  the  process  is  worked  throughout,  as  well 
as  to  its  popularity  with  photographers  and  the  public.  The  carbon 
method  is  also  utilised  for  the  production  of  cloud  negatives,  very  many 
of  which,  on  celluloid,  are  sent  out  from  Brighton.  Except  in  dark 
months  of  the  year,  when  electricity  is  available,  daylight  is  used  for  the 
enlargements  that  are  made.  A  branch  of  the  establishment  which  we 
had  to  miss,  and  which  is  situated  in  another  part  of  the  town,  is  devoted 
to  colouring  and  finishing. 

What  struck  us  at  the  Brighton  Photographic  Company’s  establish¬ 
ment  was  the  thoroughly  work  manlike  nature  of  the  apparatus  used  in 
the  various  processes,  and  the  cleanliness  and  orderliness  everywhere 
visible.  This  being  so,  there  exists  little  room  for  surprise  that,  in 
the  many  negatives,  prints,  enlargements,  and  transparencies  we  were 
shown,  a  very  great  degree  of  technical  skill  was  manifested,  and  that  the 
finished  results  sent  out  touch  a  high  level  of  beauty  and  merit.  Our 
short  account  hardly  does  justice  to  the  admirable  way  in  which  the 
business  is  conducted. 

- - + - 

THE  POSITION  OF  PHARMACY. 

The  recent  references  in  our  columns  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  and 
its  methods  of  administering  the  provisions  of  the  Poisons  Act  doubtless 
confer  great  interest  to  many  of  our  readers,  on  the  two  following  letters 
that  lately  appeared  in  a  Glasgow  contemporary. 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Glasgow  Herald. 

“  Sir, — In  recent  years  numerous  prosecutions  under  the  Pharmacy  Act 
have  called  public  attention  in  a  special  manner  to  the  drug  business. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  those  precautions  have  only  diverted 
attention  from  the  real  difficulties  with  which  pharmacy  has  to  contend. 
Whilst  the  people  are  judging  harshly  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in 
prosecuting  various  individuals  who  have  transgressed  against  the 
Pharmacy  Act,  they  are  quite  unaware  of  the  far  more  serious  difficulties 
with  which  pharmacy  has  to  contend,  and  against  which  the  Pharmacy 
Act  appears  to  hurl  itself  in  vain. 

Regarding  the  exact  nature  and  scope  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  much 
ignorance  exists,  not  only  amongst  the  people  generally,  but  amongst 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  administration  of-  it,  and,  in  Scotland 
more  particularly,  adverse  remarks  made  from  the  Bench  have  influenced 
public  opinion  beyond  calculation.  Indeed,  remarks  have  been  made  at 
times  which  were  calculated  to  diffuse  the  opinion  that  chemists  are 
sordid,  selfish,  and  grasping  in  business  matters,  and  that  they  wish  to 
wring  a  system  of  protection  out  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  which  it  was 
never  meant  to  extend.  h  _ .  w 

V  To  speak  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  as  a  sort  of  chartered 
company  which  desires  to  create  a  monopoly  in  drugs  is  unjust  in  the 
highest  degree.  It  has,  no  doubt,  been  reserved  for  the  Society  to  take 
the  initiative  in  instituting  proceedings  against  those  guilty  of  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  Pharmacy  Act ;  but  the  Act  itself  was  framed,  not  in  the 


interests  of  chemists,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  general  public.  The 
same  Act  which  provides  for  the  public  safety,  by  demanding  that  poisons 
shall  only  be  sold  by  those  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  character  of 
poisonous  drugs,  demands,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  the  possession  of 
this  acquaintance  shall  be  demonstrated  upon  the  part  of  the  seller  by 
proof  produced  of  having  passed  examinations  of  an  educational  nature, 
the  scope  of  which  is  approved  of  by  the  Privy  Council.  It  would  be  a 
gross  injustice  to  demand  special  qualifications  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  from  any  body  of  men,  and,  at  the  same  time,  refuse  protection 
as  a  counterbalance,  and  of  such  injustice  the  framer3  of  the  Pharmacy 
Act  never  meant  to  be  guilty.  No  Act  could  be  plainer  in  its  language 
than  the  Pharmacy  Act  is,  and  the  injustice  under  which  chemists  suffer 
at  the  present  time  is  in  no  way  chargeable  upon  the  Act  itself,  but  upon 
those  who  have  persistently  misadministered  it.  In  the  first  clause  of 
the  Pharmacy  Act  the  following  words  occur : — 

“  ‘  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell  or  keep  open  shop  for  retailing, 
dispensing,  or  compounding  poisons,  or  to  assume  or  use  the  title  “chemist  and 
druggist,”  or  “chemist,”  or  “druggist,”  or  “pharmacist,”  or  “dispensing 
chemist,”  or  “druggist,”  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  unless  such  person 
shall  be  a  pharmaceutical  chemist,  or  a  chemist  and  druggist  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act,’  &c. 

“  The  meaning  of  this  clause  is  perfectly  plain.  Every  letter  of  it 
spells  protection,  and  the  whole  Act  from  beginning  to  end  recognises 
that  special  qualification  cannot  be  enforced  without  protection.  It  has 
been  decided,  however,  that  as  1  person  ’  does  not  mean  ‘  persons,’  a 
limited  company  may  trade  in  drugs,  even  if  there  are  no  qualified 
shareholders  in  it  at  all.  The  full  significance  of  this  finding  has  never 
become  apparent  to  the  general  public,  and  we  would  hope,  in  the 
interests  of  justice,  that  it  did  not  become  apparent  to  those  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  Act  at  the  time.  Private  individuals  who 
knew  nothing  about  drugs  formed  companies,  the  entire  shares  in  which 
were  held  within  one  family  circle.  Drug  stores  were  in  this  way  started 
all  over  the  country  by  individuals  in  defiance  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  and 
greatly  to  the  derogation  of  pharmacy,  both  from  a  scientific  and 
professional  point  of  view.  Of  course,  it  would  have  been  better  if  the 
Act  had  said  ‘  person  or  persons,’  but  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the 
real  meaning  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  actually  couched.  Chemists 
have  in  this  matter  so  far  had  few  enough  friends  upon  their  side,  but  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  the  London  Times  has  recently  come  down  with  a 
strong  article  upon  the  subject.  He  quotes  the  case  of  a  young  man 
who  served  his  time  to  the  drug  business  and  went  in  for  the  preliminary 
examination  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  fifteen  times  without  being 
able  to  pass.  During  that  time  he  had  frequently  been  prosecuted  for 
keeping  open  shop,  being  unqualified,  but  at  last  he  formed  himself  into 
a  company  and  so  escaped  from  all  his  difficulties.  Of  course,  this  was 
a  bad  case,  but  it  was  not,  in  my  opinion,  so  glaringly  absurd  as  the  cases 
of  numerous  others  who  have  formed  themselves  into  companies,  know¬ 
ing  nothing  about  the  drug  business  at  all. 

“  Not  the  least  injustice  of  all  this  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  chemist 
who  has  been  carefully  trained  to  regard  pharmacy  as  a  responsible 
science,  and  who  is  therefore,  by  reason  of  this  very  training,  possessed 
more  of  professional  instinct  than  business  instincts,  is  brought  into 
competition  with  the  roaring  salesman,  for  whom  he  is  no  fit  match. 
Indeed,  the  professional  instincts  are  cultivated  directly  at  the  expense 
of  the  business  instincts,  so  that  the  chemist  cannot  fairly  compete  with 
the  man  who  looks  upon  drugs  as  mere  articles  of  commerce,  to  be  pushed, 
and  roared,  and  placarded  about  the  town.  Things  which  the  mere  sales¬ 
man  can  do  without  compunction  are  looked  down  upon  by  the  profes¬ 
sional  man,  with  his  keener  instincts  for  what  is  in  accord  with  the 
position  he  holds  and  the  responsibilities  he  is  under  to  support  the 
dignity  of  his  profession. 

“  An  even  worse  feature,  however,  consists  in  this,  that  pharmacy 
is  by  this  whole  system  pulled  down  and  kept  down,  so  that  Great 
Britain  is  falling  behind  in  the  world  of  scientific  pharmacy.  In  place 
of  pharmacy  being  made  a  useful  institution  based  upon  true  scientific 
principles,  and  making  true  scientific  progress,  it  is  degraded  practically 
to  a  huge  market,  in  which  quack  medicines  and  proprietary  ax  tides  of 
all  kinds  are  roared,  and  pushed,  and  crammed  upon  the  public,  regardless 
altogether  of  what  diseases  they  can  cure,  if  any,  regardless  also  of  the 
sufferings  of  humanity,  so  long  as  sales  are  made. 

“  In  Germany  and  France  the  chemist  is  left  to  pursue  his  calling 
peacefully,  and  as  a  result  almost  all  scientific  advances  in  pharmacy 
have  been  made  in  these  countries.  In  Great  Britain  the  chemist  has 
either  to  come  to  his  shop  door,  so  to  speak,  and  roar  more  loudly  than 
his  unqualified  opponent,  or  else  see  his  family  go  into  the  workhouse. 
Not  long  ago  a  chemist  in  France  took  into  partnership  a  man  who  was 
unqualified  because  he  had  cash,  but  the  law  came  down  and  dissolved 
the  partnership,  at  the  same  time  imposing  a  heavy  fine  upon  the 
unqualified  man.  If  he  had  been  in  Great  Britain,  he  might  have  opened 
twenty  shops  without  any  qualified  partner  at  all,  and  our  Judges  would 
have  said  he  was  a  public  benefactor. 

“  Another  heavy  evil  consists  in  this,  that  not  only  are  the  masters 
unqualified,  but  they  employ  numerous  unqualified  assistants,  many  of 
whom  have  not  even  learned  the  drug  business.  One  qualified  man  is 
engaged  at  perhaps  a  salary  of  90Z.,  and  ten  others  are  unqualified.  The 
business  does  50 1.  a  day,  and  this  man  has  to  cover  his  master  and  ten 
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unqualified  assistants  for  90Z.  a  year.  Truly  a  certificate  from  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  has  to  go  a  long  way.  By  this  means  ten  men 
who  have  qualified  at  great  expense  and  trouble  are  thrown  upon  the 
streets,  or  compelled  to  take  what  salary  they  can  get  for  second-rate 
situations,  such  as  managing  doctors’  shops,  &c.,  for  it  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  drug  business  is  a  limited  business,  and  cannot 
give  employment  to  many  people. 

“  Indeed,  this  fact  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  whole  matter. 
The  drug  business  is  so  limited  that  it  cannot  be  divided  between 
qualified  and  unqualified  men.  The  demand  for  groceries,  for  instance, 
is  practically  unlimited,  but  not  so  with  drugs.  The  legitimate  drug 
business  is  very  much  more  limited  than  people  think,  and  large  cutting 
places  as  a  rule  only  exist  by  putting  up  all  sorts  of  proprietary  medicines 
of  the  quack  order  and  selling  them  to  an  all-too-credulous  public.  The 
actual  consumpt  of  pure  drugs  and  chemists’  sundries  is  at  the  very 
outside  calculation  not  over  10s.  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum. 

I  dare  say,  the  consumpt  of  groceries  will  be  about  10£. ,  but  upon  that 
subject  I  am  not  so  well  qualified  to  speak. 

“  Now,  in  these  days  of  democracy,  we  have  all  got  it  into  our  heads 
that  Britain  is  a  free  country  and  will  not  tolerate  any  form  of  Protection, 
and  somehow  or  other  this  question  has  got  swamped  in  the  bogs  of 
political  controversy.  Chemists  have,  in  my  opinion,  accepted  this 
position  too  readily.  They  have  practically  acknowledged  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  Free  Trade  versus  Protection.  I  say  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
the  whole  question  is  outside  that  of  Free  Trade  altogether.  It  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  special  protection  demanded  from  a  Government  which  has 
demanded  special  qualification.  I  am  surprised  that  chemists  don’t 
insist  more  upon  this  point.  I  am  surprised  even  that  men  of  education 
who  are  not  chemists  fail  to  see  the  justice  of  it.  I  was  speaking  recently 
to  a  clergyman  upon  the  subject,  and  I  met  with  the  usual  remark — 
“Yes,  but  they  keep  a  qualified  man,  don’t  they?’’  How  would  this 
clergyman,  or  any  other  clergyman,  like  it  if  some  farmer  or  other  were 
to  step  in  and  claim  his  living,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  90L  a  year 
for  doing  the  work  ?  If  the  clergyman  were  to  complain,  I  would  say, 

“  Yes,  but  the  farmer  keeps  a  qualified  man,  does  he  not?”  And  yet 
Government  demands  no  special  qualification  from  the  clergyman,  and 
doesn’t  care  what  he  preaches  or  how  he  does  his  work.  If  there  is  a 
case  of  suicide  from  poison,  or  a  case  of  accidental  poisoning,  it  is  odds 
but  that  the  chemist  at  whose  shop  the  poison  was  bought  has  his 
business  permanently  ruined,  even  if  he  was  in  no  way  to  blame,  by 
Government  inquiry  and  officialdom,  but  after  the  man  is  dead,  whether 
the  clergyman  did  his  work  well  or  not — well,  there  is  no  Government 
inquiry. 

“  I  think  that  the  quickest  way  to  cure  all  this  would  be  for  chemists 
to  approach  the  Privy  Council  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  same  power 
to  purge  the  register  that  doctors  and  lawyers  already  have.  We  could, 
in  this  manner,  cut  off  the  names  of  qualified  men  who  covered  un¬ 
qualified,  and  then  nobody  would  be  able  to  say,  “  Yes  ;  but  he  keeps  a 
qualified  man,  does  he  not?”  This  right  is  exercised  frequently  by  both 
the  Medical  Council  and  the  Society  of  Advocates,  and  chemists  will 
never  make  a  fair  living  or  be  at  liberty  to  devote  time  and  attention  to 
the  higher  and  more  scientific  side  of  pharmacy  until  they  obtain  the 
same  right.  In  the  mean  time  I  would  say  to  parents  and  guardians, 
Don’t  send  your  lads  to  the  drug  business.  It  means  hard  work,  long 
hours,  arduous  study,  grave  responsibility,  and  90Z.  a  year  for  lifting  all 
these  off  the  shoulders  of  a  man  who  probably  never  made  a  manly  effort 
in  his  life  to  stand  in  a  manly  position. — I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  R.” 

“  Sir. — In  your  issue  of  Saturday  a  correspondent  signing  himself  ‘  R.’ 
pleads  for  a  more  stringent  Pharmacy  Act  and  for  more  extensive  powers 
to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  He  says  the  public  are  judging 
harshly  and  ignorantly  regarding  recent  prosecutions  by  the  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Society  ;  that  the  Pharmacy  Act  ‘  has  been  persistently  mal- 
administered ;  ’  and  that  the  Judges  on  the  bench  have  made  adverse 
and  unwarrantable  remarks  on  the  prosecutions. 

“  The  Judges,  no  doubt,  have  their  limitations.  They  are  obliged  to 
construe  Acts  of  Parliament  as  they  find  them  printed  by  the  Queen’s 
printers,  and  they  are  not  entitled  to  assume  intentions  of  the  Legislature 
which  are  not  expressed  in  words.  Your  correspondent  may  have  the 
advantage  of  the  Judges  in  knowing  better  what  were  the  intentions  of 
the  framers  of  the  Pharmacy  Act.  The  Judges  have  assumed,  perhaps 
erroneously,  that  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  in  passing  the  Sale  of 
Poisons  Act,  was  the  protection  of  the  public  against  the  careless  and 
ignorant  handling  of  poisons  which  were  to  be  used  as  medicines.  They 
have  accordingly  held  that,  where  a  properly  qualified  person  is  engaged 
in  a  drug  store  to  dispense  poisons,  the  requirements  of  the  Pharmacy 
Act  are  fully  met. 

“  In  consequence  of  this  judgment,  drug  stores,  as  your  correspondent 
says,  ‘  have  been  started  ail  over  the  country  by  individuals  who  knew 
nothing  about  drugs,’  but  who  formed  companies  and  engaged  qualified 
persons.  This,  your  correspondent  says,  ‘  has  been  done  in  defiance  of 
the  Pharmacy  Act,  and  greatly  to  the  derogation  of  pharmacy  both  from 
a  scientific  and  professional  point  of  view.’  What  is  meant  by  ‘  the 
derogation  of  pharmacy  from  the  scientific  and  professional  point  of  view  ’ 
I  take  to  be  simply  this,  that  medicines  have,  since  the  establishment 
of  those  drug  stores,  been  sold  at  very  much  less  prices  than  formerly. 
This  is  all  that  is  meant  by  ‘  the  derogation  of  pharmacy,’  and  by  ‘  phar¬ 


macy  being  pulled  down  and  kept  down,  and  falling  behind  in  the  world 
of  pharmacy.’  People  are  paying  less  than  they  did  for  their  medicines, 
and  this  is  the  serious  state  of  affairs  for  which  the  people  are  implored 
to  find  a  remedy. 

“‘Not  the  least  injustice,’ says  ‘  R.,’ is  that  ‘the  chemist,  with  his 
professional  instincts,  is  brought  into  competition  with  the  roaring  sales¬ 
man,  for  whom  he  is  no  fit  match.’  Who  the  ‘ roaring  salesman  ’  maybe 
I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  have  some  notion  what  the  ‘  professional 
instincts  ’  are  which  are  ‘  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  business 
instincts,’  and  which  place  the  man  who  is  possessed  of  more  professiona 
instinct  than  business  instinct  at  a  disadvantage  when  brought  into 
cempetition  with  others.  If  the  ‘  professional  instinct  ’  is  that  insufferable 
conceit  that  leads  men  engaged  in  some  professions  to  regard  themselves 
as  very  much  better  than  their  neighbours,  one  can  understand  how 
men  impregnated  with  this  ‘  professional  instinct  ’  will  be  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  when  brought  into  competition  with  men  having  that  business 
instinct  which  leads  them  to  be  serviceable  to  their  neighbours.  I 
suppose  it  will  be  ‘  professional  instinct  ’  which  leads  your  correspondent 
to  speak  of  the  ‘  roaring  salesman  ’  and  the  ‘  mere  salesman,’  and  to  say 
of  him  that  he  can  do  without  compunction  things  that  the  professional 
chemist  looks  down  on.  The  chemist,  according  to  ‘  R.,’  has  ‘  a  keener 
instinct  for  what  is  in  accord  with  the  position  he  holds  and  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  he  is  under  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  profession  ’ — which 
simply  means  that  the  chemist  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  himself.  This 
high  opinion  is  maintained  greatly  through  ignorance  of  others.  It  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  the  general  knowledge  of  the  chemist  is  greater  than 
that  of  printers,  or  booksellers,  or  watchmakers,  or  photographers,  or 
masons,  or  joiners,  or  painters.  Each  of  those  tradesmen  knows  his  own 
business,  and  some  of  them  in  general  knowledge  would  surpass  the 
chemist.  The  chemist  is  not  always  an  Admirable  Crichton  ;  he  is 
sometimes  a  person  of  very  limited  culture,  of  whom  the  best  that  could 
be  hoped  is  that  he  should  know  his  own  business. 

“  Your  correspondent  thinks  that  a  great  evil  arises  from  qualified 
chemists  ‘  covering  ’  unqualified  men.  But  the  Pharmacy  Act  does  not 
sanction  any  ‘covering.’  It  says  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person 
to  retail,  or  dispense,  or  compound  poisons  except  a  qualified  chemist. 
That  means  that  a  qualified  person  only  has  to  dispense  the  poisons, 
whether  it  be  in  a  shop  or  a  store.  It  does  not  permit  a  qualified  chemist 
to  delegate  his  duties  to,  say,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  while  he  is  away  for  a  week 
or  two.  Yet  this  is  often  done,  and  I  suggest  that  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  should  see  to  it.  The  persons  who  are  most  frequently  violating 
the  Pharmacy  Act  are  the  chemists  themselves. 

“Your  correspondent  says  that  the  people  are  judging  harshly  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  regarding  recent  prosecutions.  I  think  that 
exceedingly  likely,  and  I  think  the  harsh  judgment  is  very  fully  justified. 
There  was  no  public  interest  served  by  the  prosecution  of  dealers  in 
photographic  materials,  even  though  these  materials  were  poisonous. 
There  was  in  these  prosecutions  a  very  obvious  attempt  to  create  a 
monopoly  in  favour  of  chemists,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  public.  There 
was  a  straining  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  to  purposes  which  were  certainly  not 
in  public  contemplation  when  the  Act  was  passed.  It  was  certainly  not 
anticipated  that  the  Pharmacy  Act,  which  gave  to  druggists  who  had 
experience  in  compounding  doctors’  prescriptions,  and  to  others  who 
might  acquire  like  knowledge,  a  sole  privilege  of  compounding  and  selling 
poisonous  medicines — it  was  not  anticipated,  I  say,  that  the  Act  was  to 
prevent  seedsmen  from  selling  plant  dressings,  or  drysalters  from  selling 
such  stuffs  as  are  needed  in  manufacturing  operations.  The  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Society  has  shown,  by  the  recent  prosecutions,  that  the  words 
of  the  Act  are  capable  of  being  construed  so  as  to  needlessly  harass 
traders  all  over  the  country.  It  may,  no  doubt,  appear  to  the  chemist 
very  desirable  to  confer  upon  him  an  extensive  monopoly,  but  it  will  not 
appear  equally  desirable  to  the  general  public.  W.  D.  Macgf.egor." 
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It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that,  while  flashlight  work  has 
received  considerable  attention  in  England  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
both  from  professionals  and  amateurs,  this  fascinating  branch  of  the 
art  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  neglected  throughout  the  Australian 
colonies. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  this  should  be  so,  unless  it  be  that 
amateurs  and  others  have  “  tried  their  ’prentice  hands”  at  it  and  failed, 
or  have  been  deterred  from  taking  it  up  from  an  erroneous  impression 
that  it  is  a  most  difficult  and  expensive  pastime,  with  far  greater  chances 
of  failure  than  of  success. 

My  object  in  these  articles  is  to  dispel  any  such  idea,  and  to  give 
such  detailed  and  practical  information  on  the  subject  as  will  enable  any 
one  with  a  very  limited  experience  in  photography  to  command  success 
in  ninety  cases  in  every  hundred. 

But,  first,  a  word  as  to  the  utility  of  flashlight  work.  I  have  been 
asked  this  question  on  several  occasions,  and  have  wondered  that  any 
intelligent  person  should  fail  to  see  its  usefulness.  One  is  enabled  by 
its  means  to  obtain  photographs  of  places  aud  scenes  utterly  impossible 
in  any  other  way.  Daylight  is  dispensed  with,  and  is  substituted  by  one 
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more  actinic  in  its  character,  and  far  more  thoroughly  under  the  control 
of  the  operator.  Portraits  may  be  taken  at  night,  pretty  and  effective 
family  groups  and  gatherings  secured  amid  all  those  every-day  sur¬ 
roundings  which  make  the  word  “  home  ”  so  dear.  What  more  delight¬ 
ful  and  welcome  present  could  be  received  by  absent  members  than  a 
photograph  of  “those  at  home  ”  by  the  old  fireside,  in  the  “  dear  old 
room  ”  where  the  happy  days  of  youth  and  childhood  were  spent  in  the 
long,  long  years  ago  ? 

If  for  no  other  reason,  flashlight  photography  should  take  a  leading 
place,  and  be  valued  highly  by  all  interested  in  the  art ;  but  when,  added 
to  this,  one  can  also  secure  permanent  records  of  visits  to  the  caves  and 
caverns  of  the  earth,  work  in  the  mines,  and  last,  but  not  least,  of  the 
various  acts  and  scenes  in  amateur  and  other  thea'rical  perfcrmances — 
to  say  nothing  of  fancy-dress  balls  and  the  like — I  think  little  need  be 
said  further  in  its  favour.  That  it  is  possible,  and  comparaii/ely  easy, 
to  do  such  things,  I  hope  to  show. 

The  Apparatus. 

“  Without  further  remarks,  I  will  go  into  the  matter,  beginning  with  the 
apparatus. 

This,  as  already  mentioned,  need  not  be  of  an  expensive  character,  or 
deter  any  amateur  with  even  very  limited  means.  Of  course,  should  he 
be  a  millionaire,  he  may  be  as  extravagant  as  he  pleases  ;  but,  although 
he  may  thus  make  the  work  somewhat  easier,  I  will  not  guarantee  his 
pictures  will  be  improved  thereby.  One  of  the  Ilford  gold-medal  pictures, 
and  the  negative  of  which  that  Company  made  a  request  to  purchase, 
was  taken  by  means  of  a  battery  of  “  five  penny  clay  tobacco  pipes.” 
The  secret  of  success  was  the  arrangement  of  the  lamps  and  figures  in 
the  picture,  and  which  the  reader  may  easily  repeat  by  following  the 
directions  given  : — 

For  an  ordinary  room  up  to  24  x  14  feet  (the  size  of  room  in  above 
picture),  procure  four  round  sticks — straight  broomsticks  will  do  well — 
about  40  inches  long  and  £  inch  thick.  Get  the  smith  to  fit  a  brass  or 
stout  tin  ferrule  7  inches  long  at  the  end  of  stick  No.  1,  in  which  to  place 
No.  2.  Cut  two  pieces  of  dry  and  heavy  timber,  each  20  x  2£  x  2  inches. 
Mortise  these  so  that  they  will  be  across  each  other  even  with  the  floor, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  centre  of  the  crossing  portion  is  about 
14  inches  from  the  long  ends.  Make  these  to  fit  tightly  into  each  other, 
but  so  that  they  may  be  knocked  apart  for  packing  purposes.  A  thumb¬ 
screw,  going  nearly  through,  will  secure  them  when  in  use.  Bore  a 
hole  just  large  enough  to  fit  end  of  stick  No.  1,  almost — but  not  quite — 
through  the  centre  of  the  cross,  and  put  a  screw-eye  into  each  end  of  both 
pieces.  Erect  Nos.  1  and  2  into  the  hole,  and,  to  thoroughly  steady 
them,  put  a  small  screw-eye  through  ferrule  into  No.  1,  and  secure  all 
together  with  stays  of  strong  cord.  Get  the  smith  to  make  two  strong 
T-shaped  ferrules,  so  that  the  top  portions  fit  on  No.  2  so  tightly  that, 
while  they  may  be  moved  up  and  down  with  an  effort,  they  will  not  move 
of  themselves.  This  is  important.  The  other  part  of  each  ferrule  must 
fit  one  end  of  sticks  Nos.  3  and  4,  which  may,  with  advantage,  be  some¬ 
what  thinner  than  the  other  two.  Place  ferrules  on  No.  2,  so  that  upper 
cross  arm  will  be  6  inches  from  top,  and  the  other  one  about  1  foot  below 
this  ;  insert  ends  of  the  other  two  sticks,  twist  them  at  right  angles,  or 
more,  to  each  other,  and  the  support  for  the  lamps  is  complete. 

Should  any  reader  have  a  difficulty  in  making  this  apparatus  for  him¬ 
self,  no  doubt  it  can  be  supplied  by  photographic  stock  dealers,  with 
packing  box  complete,  at  moderate  cost. 

I  will  suppose  five  lamps  are  to  be  fitted,  although,  should  a  less 
number  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  the  others  may  be  cut  off  by  draw¬ 
ing  the  rubber  tubing  from  them  and  fitting  the  ends  with  small  corks 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  air  when  discharging  the  lamps.  Whether 
“  tobacco  pipes  ”  or  the  more  highly  finished  and  ornamental  “  flash- 
lamps”  are  used,  the  arrangement  will  be  the  same.  First  mark  position 
of  three  lamps  on  upper  arm,  in  the  middle  and  near  each  end,  but  clear 
of  the  ferrule.  On  the  lower  arm  the  best  places  are  near  the  outer  end 
and  about  15  inches  from  upright  If  pipes  are  used,  they  must  be 
secured  to  the  arms  by  means  of  rubber  bands  or  fine  binding  wire,  not 
too  rigidly,  but  so  that  the  tubing  may  be  easily  slipped  on  and  off,  yet 
firmly  enough  to  prevent  them  “  turning  turtle.”  Should  lamps  be  used, 
perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  secure  them  is  to  have  two  stout  wire  spikes, 
soldered  on  each,  about  1 J  inches  long,  and  on  either  side.  Holes  to 
match  bored  through  the  arms  will  receive  and  hold  them  securely. 
These  lamps  must  all  be  connected  by  small  rubber  tubing,  similar  to 
that  used  for  discharging  pneumatic  shutters.  In  this  manner  make  or 
obtain  the  following  brass  connecting  tubes,  of  such  thickness  as  to  allow 
rubber  to  be  tightly  stretched  thereon.  Their  several  arms  need  not  be 
more  than  1  inch  in  length.  One  T  piece,  two  Y  shape,  one  F.  Secure 
these  also  loosely  to  the  frame  as  follows : —  ^  to  side  of  ferrule,  holding 
the  lower  arm  ;  one  Y  on  this  arm  between  ferrule  and  first  lamp  ;  F  to 
side  of  upper  ferrule  ;  and  the  other  Y  between  first  and  second  lamps  on 
upper  arm.  Connect  all  these  and  lamps  together  with  the  rubber 
tubing,  leaving  some  15  feet  hanging  from  the  lower  ferrule  with  which 
to  discharge  the  lamps.  The  air  supply  may  be  produced  by  a  large 
pneumatic  ball,  the  lungs,  or  a  pair  of  bellows.  In  the  latter  case  a 
spiral  spring  must  be  fastened  between  the  two  handles  to  keep  the 
bellows  inflated  and  prevent  them  collapsing  and  so  firing  off  the  charges 


before  their  time.  They  are  easily  acted  upon  by  the  foot  when  all  is 
ready.  Personally,  I  prefer  “  my  own  bellows”  (lungs),  and  accordingly 
have  the  15-feet  length  of  the  larger  gas  tubing,  the  lower  limit  of  its 
ferrule  being  made  of  stouter  brass  to  fit  it  tightly.  In  order  to  prevent 
any  chance  of  this  being  dragged  off  the  ferrule,  it  is  well  to  tie  a  piece  of 
string  tightly  round  rubber,  a  few  inches  below  ferrule,  on  stick  No.  1, 
and  loop  it  over  the  screw- eye  in  the  same.  Charles  Gbuhcell. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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(/THE  SPECTRUM  SENSITIVENESS  OF  A  SILVER  SALT. 

[Journal  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.] 

The  question  which  it  is  desired  to  discuss  is,  Why  a  sensitive  salt  is 
sensitive  to  more  than  merely  monochromatic  light?  We  have  to  come 
back  to  first  principles  before  we  can  endeavour  to  answer  the  question 
at  all.  The  principle,  or  perhaps  we  may  call  it  the  law,  involved  in  the 
first  place  is  that,  where  there  is  absorption  of  light  by  a  body,  there  work 
of  some  kind  must  be  performed.  When  we  place  a  slab  of  bromide  of  silver 
in  front  of  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  or,  what  will  do  as  well,  if  we  examine 
a  spectrum  through  such  a  slab,  we  find  that  the  light  that  it  absorbs 
corresponds  with  the  photographic  action  that  takes  place  on  a  bromide 
plate.  Of  course,  this  may  be  taken  as  a  reply  to  the  question,  if  we  wish  ; 
but  it  is  my  wish  to  carry  the  matter  a  stage  further  back.  It  may  be 
taken  as  axiomatic  that,  when  light  acts  on  bromide  of  silver  Ag.jBro,  one 
atom  of  bromine  is  thrown  out  of  the  molecule  by  the  light  itself,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  is  by  the  waves  of  light  increasing 
the  swing  of  the  atom  as  it  vibrates  in  the  molecule.  It  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  that  we  must  have  well-timed  blows  to  increase  a  swing  of  a 
body,  that  is,  that  they  must  be  perpetually  given  at  a  fixed  interval  of 
time,  such  time  being  the  time  of  the  swing.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
atom  of  bromine  which  is  swung  out  we  have  an  almost  infinite  number 
of  waves  of  different  periods  which  will  affect  it.  Thus,  from  the  yellow 
to  ultra-violet,  we  have  a  whole  octave  of  waves  which  affect  the  bromide 
of  silver.  It  looks  as  if  that  what  is  usually  accepted  as  a  necessity  is 
not  se.  The  explanation,  however,  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  can  only 
require  a  certain  amplitude  (the  amplitude  which  is  sufficient  depending 
on  circumstances  external  to  the  molecule,  such  as  the  avidity  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  substance  to  attract  the  atom  and  to  annex  it)  to  cause  it  to 
swing  beyond  the  sphere  of  molecular  attraction,  and,  if  this  is  attained, 
any  further  increase  in  motion  is  superfluous  as  far  as  that  atom  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is,  whether  such  an  increase  in  motion 
or  swing  can  be  given  by  waves  which  are  not  absolutely  in  tune  with  the 
swing.  A  very  simple  physical  experiment  shows  that  such  can  be  the 
case.  Swing  two  pendulums  side  by  side  on  the  same  knife  edge ;  let 
one  be  a  cord  with  a  small  weight  attached,  and  the  other  a  heavy  weight 
with  a  rigid  attachment.  Let  them,  first  of  all,  be  of  the  same  length. 
When  the  heavy  weight  is  set  in  motion,  the  flexible  pendulum  will  take 
up  the  motion  and  swing  with  it  side  by  side,  and  as  long  as  one  swings 
the  other  will  swing.  Let,  however,  the  flexible  pendulum  be  slightly 
shorter  than  the  rigid  pendulum,  and  the  motion  of  the  former  will  be 
increased  at  first,  and  then,  after  a  long  interval,  die  away,  and  again 
increase,  and  so  on,  this  increase  and  diminution  depending  on  the 
relative  lengths  of  the  two  pendulums.  When  the  swing  of  one  is  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  swing  of  the  other,  the  swing  of  the  light 
pendulum  will  gradually  diminish  until  it  comes  to  rest,  when  it  will 
commence  to  swing  again  with  the  heavy  pendulum.  Supposing  the 
flexible  pendulum  to  be  an  atom  acted  upon  by  a  wave  motion  with 
which  it  is  not  absolutely  in  tune,  it  will  increase  the  amplitude  of 
swing  at  first,  and,  if  the  amplitude  it  takes  is  sufficient  to  take  it  out  of 
the  Bphere  of  the  attraction  of  the  molecule,  it  will  not  matter  that  the 
two  motions  are  not  exactly  of  the  same  period.  We  eventually  come  to 
periods  of  vibration  which  are  so  different  that  the  atom  can  never  be 
ejected,  and  here  we  have  no  sensitiveness,  as  it  is  called.  Absorption 
indicates  the  same  thing  in  a  visible  manner,  so  absorption  and  sensi¬ 
tiveness  go  hand  in  hand.  It  seems  to  me  that,  broadly,  this  is  a  view 
that  accounts  for  atomic  motion  answering  to  such  a  large  part  of  the 
spectrum,  as  we  know  it  does.  This  view  may  be  enlarged  in  various 
directions  to  account  for  phenomena  which  I  have  called  attention  to  in 
the  last  three  years  or  so.  The  increase  in  sensitiveness  in  a  higher 
temperature  of  the  silver  salt,  the  sluggishness  of  the  response  to  feeble 
light,  and  also  to  very  intense  light,  can  be  traced  to  this  cause,  and  I 
propose  shortly  to  give  a  theory  based  on  what  has  just  been  indicated. 

Captain  Abney,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  P.R.P.S. 
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^  ON  THE  RONTGEN  RAYS. 

[Extract  from  the  President’s  .Annual  Address  to  the  Victoria  Institute.] 

Fob  a  very  long  time  it  has  been  known  that  an  electric  discharge  passes 
more  readily  through  tolerably  rarefied  air  than  through  air  of  greater 
density,  and  so  with  other  gases.  If  we  have  a  longish  closed  tube,  pro¬ 
vided  with  electrodes  at  the  ends  by  means  of  platinum  wires  passing 
through  the  glass,  if  the  air  be  tolerably  exhausted  from  it,  an  electric 
discharge  passes,  comparatively  speaking,  freely  through  it,  forming  a 
beautiful  skein  of  light,  if  I  may  so  speak,  and  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  that  skein  of  light  is  divided  into  strata  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  These  strata  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  tube  from  the  positive 
electrode,  or  anode,  as  it  is  called,  till  we  get  nearly,  but  not  quite,  to 
the  negative  electrode,  or  cathode.  There  is  a  dark  space  separating  the 
end  of  the  positive  discharge  which,  as  I  said,  under  suitable  conditions 
and  sufficiently  high  exhaustion,  shows  stratification  from  a  blue  glow 
enveloping  the  negative  electrode  or  part  of  it.  The  luminosity  about 
the  cathode  is  somewhat  indefinitely  bounded  on  the  side  of  the 
stratification. 

When,  however,  the  exhaustion  is  carried  still  further,  at  the  same 
time  the  strata  become  wider  apart,  and  the  luminosity  recedes  from  the 
cathode  and  expands,  forming  a  sort  of  glowing  halo  much  more  sharply 
defined  on  the  inside  than  the  outside ;  in  that  respect  resembling  the 
ordinary  luminous  halo — not  the  corona — occasionally  seen  round  the 
moon.  We  have  here,  then,  these  two  dark  spaces  ;  one  outside  the  halo, 
where  the  luminosity  gradually  fades  off,  and  another  dark  space  on  the 
inside,  where  the  luminosity  is  more  sharply  defined,  and  which  reaches 
to  the  negative  electrode. 

Now,  it  is  the  phenomena  in  connexion  with  this  second  dark  space 
that  I  have  more  particularly  to  bring  before  you.  As  the  exhaustion  is 
rendered  higher  and  higher,  the  inner  dark  space  gets  wider  and  wider, 
until  at  a  sufficiently  high  exhaustion  it  fills  the  whole  tube  or  bulb.  Mr. 
Crookes  has  worked  more  especially  at  this  subject,  and,  indeed,  the 
tubes  which  are  now  used  for  the  production  of  the  Rontgen  rays  are 
generally  called  “  Crookes’  tubes.  ”  I  have  seen  in  some  of  the  foreign 
periodicals  the  word  “  Crookes  ”  used  to  signify  one  of  these  tubes.  Mr. 
Crookes’  researches  in  very  high  vacua  led  him  up  to  that  most  remark¬ 
able  instrument,  the  radiometer,  the  nature  of  which  led  us  to  form 
clearer  conceptions  than  we  had  hitherto  done,  of  the  nature  of  the 
motion  of  molecules  in  gas ;  or,  rather,  when  the  theory  of  the  radio¬ 
meter  was  made  out,  presented  us,  as  I  may  say,  with  a  visible  exhibition 
of  the  thing  in  actual  working. 

Now,  these  researches,  which  led  Mr.  Crookes  to  improve  his  vacuum, 
naturally  led  him  to  examine  the  electrical  phenomena  produced  by 
excessively  high  vacua. 

I  have  said  that  it  was  with  the  second  or  inner  dark  space  that  I  had 
chiefly  to  do.  When  the  exhaustion  is  sufficient,  that  fills  the  whole 
tube. 

Now,  what  takes  place  in  this  dark  space  ?  Suppose  we  interpose  a 
screen,  such  as  a  plate  of  mica  with  a  hole  in  it.  A  portion  of  the  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  negative  electrode  goes  through  that  hole  and  continues 
onwards  in  a  straight  course  until  it  reaches  the  wall  of  the  tube.  When 
it  reaches  the  wall  of  the  tube  (I  will  suppose  the  tube,  as  it  is  called,  to 
be  made  of  German  glass)  it  produces  a  greenish  yellow  fluorescence,  or 
phosphorescence  of  very  brief  duration.  I  need  hardly  say  that,  if  you  do 
not  limit  what  comes  from  the  negative  electrode  by  the  screen  with  a 
hole  in  it,  you  get  a  broader  beam,  which  affects  the  glass  wall  over  a 
larger  space. 

Now,  what  is  it  that  proceeds  from  the  negative  electrode  towards  the 
glass,  and,  when  it  gets  there,  produces  this  phosphorescence  ?  Is  it 
light,  or  is  it  matter  ? 

One  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  this  something  is,  that 
you  can  deflect  it  in  its  course  by  a  magnet.  If  you  present  a  magnet  to 
a  ray  of  light,  it  does  not  deflect  it  at  all  ;  but  this  something  is  easily 
deflected  by  a  magnet,  even  by  a  tolerably  weak  magnet.  Mr.  Crookes 
found  that  in  addition  to  that  property,  if  this  discharge  of  a  something 
fell  upon  one  side  of  a  very  light  fan  formed  of  thin,  split  mica,  and 
delicately  mounted  so  as  to  enable  it  to  spin  readily,  it  sent  it  spinning 
round  ;  and  he  believed  that  the  nature  of  that  which  we  have  here  to  do 
with  is,  that  it  is  a  stream  of  molecules.  Nobody,  I  suppose,  denies  that 
there  is  matter  propelled  ;  but  there  has  been  a  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  matter  propelled  is  of  the  essence  of  the  pheno¬ 
menon,  or  whether  it  is  something  merely  accidental.  Mr.  Crookes  held 
that  it  was  of  the  essence  of  the  phenomenon,  and  that  we  had  here, 
really,  a  stream  of  molecules,  and  I  must  say,  for  my  own  part,  I  believe 
he  was  right.  But  some  foreign  men  of  science  hold  that  the  projection 
of  matter  is  altogether  a  secondary  phenomenon,  and  that  what  comes 
through  this  small  hole  is  really  only  a  process  which  goes  on  in  the 
ether — something  so  far  of  the  nature  of  light,  but  yet  differing  from 
ordinary  light  most  markedly  in  the  property  of  being  deflected  by  a 
magnet.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  saying  something  secondary,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wiedemann,  who  holds  the  opinion  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  light, 
or  a  process  going  on  in  the  ether,  imagines  that  the  projection  of  matter 
has  no  more  to  do  with  the  phenomenon  than  the  path  of  a  cannon  ball 
has  to  do  with  your  hearing  the  sound  of  the  eannon.  I  think,  myself, 
that  it  has  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  it  than  that.  However,  Iwill  leave 


that  matter  for  the  present  to  paBS  on  to  some  researches  which  led  up  to 
the  remarkable  discovery  by  Dr.  Rontgen. 

In  Germany,  Professor  Lenard  made  a  very  remarkable  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  in  what  the  Germans  call,  and  what  we  may  call,  the  cathodic 
rays,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  actual  rays,  and  not  streams  of  mole¬ 
cules  sent  from  the  cathode.  In  order  to  produce  these  rays,  as  I  will 
call  them,  you  want  a  very  high  vacuum.  If,  however,  you  make  your 
vacuum  too  high  and  too  nearly  perfect,  you  cannot  get  the  electric  dis¬ 
charge  to  pass  through  it.  A  perfect  vacuum  appears  to  be  a  non¬ 
conductor,  and,  if  you  attempted  to  make  the  electric  discharge  pass 
through  it,  it  would  go,  by  preference,  on  the  outside  from  one  electrode 
to  the  other,  so  that  you  cannot  work  directly  with  anything  too  nearly 
approaching  to  a  perfect  vacuum.  But  it  is  a  very  remarkable  thing, 
though  Lenard,  I  believe,  was  not  the  first  to  discover  it,  but  Hittorff, 
that  these  cathodic  rays  pass,  or  appear  to  pass,  through  a  plate  of 
aluminium  which  is  perfectly  impervious  to  light,  or  even  to  the  ultra¬ 
violet  rays,  which  we  know  by  their  effects,  though  we  do  not  see  them 
directly  ;  so  that  you  may  have  these  cathodic  rays  at  one  side  and  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  kind  at  the  other.  Lenard  constructed  an  apparatus 
commencing  with  a  Crookes’  tube,  in  which  there  was  very  high,  though 
not  too  high,  exhaustion,  with  a  cathode  which  was  either  flat  or  cup¬ 
shaped  at  one  end,  and  opposite  to  that,  in  the  part  where  the  cathodic 
rays  would  strike  the  glass  if  it  were  there,  instead  of  glass  it  was  closed 
by  a  thin  plate  of  aluminium  foil,  so  thin  that  it  would  support  the 
atmospheric  pressure  although  it  was  impervious  to  air.  But  as  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  that  tube  he  had  another  tube,  which  was  also  capable  of 
exhaustion.  The  two  tubes  had  glass  tubes  leading  from  them  to  the 
same  air  pump.  There  was  communication  with  the  air  pump  and 
communication  between  the  two  tubes,  and  you  could  exhaust  them 
together,  and  the  pressure  would  be  so  far  reduced  that  the  aluminium 
plate  was  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  reduced  pressure.  They  were 
both  exhausted  together  until  a  suitable  exhaustion  was  produced  for  the 
production  of  the  cathodic  rays  in  the  first  tube,  and  then  the  connexion 
between  the  two  tubes  was  intercepted,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  second 
tube,  which  was  kept  connected  with  the  air  pump,  was  continued  for 
several  days,  until,  as  near  as  he  could  get  it,  there  waB  nothing  at  all  in 
the  way  of  gas  left  in  it.  What  was  the  result  ?  In  the  first  tube  the 
cathodic  rays  were  produced  by  the  electric  discharge.  They  fell  on  the 
aluminium  foil  at  the  end,  and  then  there  was  a  continuation  of  cathodic 
rays  in  the  highly  exhausted  tube — the  vacuum  tube  I  will  call  it — and 
these  went  on  as  if  they  had  been  rays  of  light.  They  were  deflected  by 
the  magnet  just  like  the  original  cathodic  rays. 

Now,  at  first  sight,  that  looks  very  much  as  if  you  had  to  deal  with 
actual  rays,  which  passed  through  the  aluminium  foil,  just  as  rays  of 
light  would  pass  through  a  plate  of  glass.  But  I  think  the  real  explana¬ 
tion  of  it  is  altogether  different.  I  believe  it  to  be  of  this  nature.  First, 
I  will  use  rather  a  gross  illustration,  in  order  that  you  may  the  better 
apprehend  the  nature  of  the  other  explanation  that  I  am  about  to  bring 
before  you.  Suppose  that  I  have  a  row  of  ivory  balls  in  contact,  such  aa 
billiard  balls,  and  that  another  similar  ball  strikes  the  first  of  these. 
The  result  is  that  the  last  of  the  balls  is  sent  off,  and  the  striking  ball 
and  the  intermediate  balls  remain  approximately  at  rest.  Now  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  thst  something  analogous  to  that  may  take  place  as  regards 
these  so-called  cathodic  rays,  supposing  they  are  not  rays  at  all,  but 
streams  of  molecules.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  molecules  proceeding 
from  the  cathode  or  negative  electrode  of  the  first  tube,  be  they  of  re¬ 
sidual  gas,  or  aluminium,  or  platinum,  might  fall  upon  the  thin 
aluminium  plate  which  forms  a  wall  between  the  two  tubes,  separating 
the  one  from  the  other,  and  that  that  would  give  rise  to  molecular  dis¬ 
charge  in  the  second  space,  although  the  actual  moving  molcules  never 
passed  through  the  wall.  As  I  say,  that  is  a  rough  illustration — rather  a 
gross  and  material  illustration — to  enable  you  to  understand  more  clearly 
the  view  I  have  to  bring  before  you. 

I  have  said  that  the  so-called  cathodic  rays  are  easily  deflected  by  a 
magnet.  Now,  we  know  from  other  experiments  that  if  a  body  suffi¬ 
ciently  charged  with  electricity  is  in  rapid  motion,  and  that  motion  takes 
place  in  a  magnetic  field,  the  body  tends  to  be  deflected.  This  looks 
therefore,  very  much  as  if  these  cathodic  rays  are  actually  streams  of 
molecules,  which,  being  highly  charged  electrically,  and  of  almost  incon¬ 
ceivable  minuteness,  would  be  deflected  by  a  slight  magnetic  force.  Now, 
if  these  highly  charged  molecules  come  to  strike  on  the  aluminium  wall 
which  separates  the  two  tubes  (which  are  end  to  end)  from  one  another, 
it  may  be  that  an  electrical  action  goes  on  which  resembles  very  much 
what  electrolysis  is  supposed  to  be  according  to  the  views  of  Grotthus.  I 
shall  not  have  time  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  that  now.  for  it  would 
lead  me  too  far  from  the  subject ;  but  several  present  will,  no  doubt, 
understand  what  I  mean  when  I  refer  to  the  views  of  Grotthus..  The 
molecules  then  impinge  on  the  wall,  and  give  rise  to  a  projection  of 
molecules  from  the  second  side  of  the  wall,  but  the  latter  are  not  the 
same  molecules  which  impinged  on  the  first  side  of  it.  Whether  the 
molecules  projected  in  the  second  tube  come  from  a  very  minute  quantity 
of  residual  gas,  or  whether  they  are  derived  from  the  aluminium  wall 
itself,  from  which  they  are  torn,  as  it  were,  does  not  signify  for  my  pur¬ 
pose.  We  have  here,  you  see,  a  conceivable  mode  of  emitting  these 
so-called  rays  in  this  way,  simulating  the  transmission  of  a  ray  of  light 
through  a  plate  of  glass,  though  it  is  no  ray  at  all  that  we  are  dealing 
with.  I  confess  I  think  that  that  is  the  true  view  of  the  action  which 
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akes  place  ;  but  Lenard  himself  believed  that  the  cathodic  rays  were,  as 
he  said,  processes  in  the  ether.  By  means  of  the  first  tube  used  alone, 
as  was  done  in  the  first  instance,  but  closed  with  a  “window  ”  of  some¬ 
what  thicker  aluminium  foil,  so  as  to  sustain  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
he  was  able  to  receive  the  cathodic  rays  which  came  from  the  second 
surface  of  the  aluminium  foil  in  air,  where  he  cquld  examine  them  at 
pleasure,  using  for  their  detection  sometimes  a  phosphorescent  or 
fluorescent  screen,  sometimes  a  photographic  plate.  He  found  that, 
under  these  conditions,  they  were  quickly  deflected  from  their  original 
direction  and  dispersed,  so  that  they  could  not  be  traced  far,  just  like 
rays  of  light  in  a  turbid  medium,  such  as  water  to  which  a  little  milk  has 
been  added,  whereas  in  a  subsequent  series  of  experiments,  to  which  re¬ 
ference  has  already  been  made,  in  which  the  cathodic  rays  were  received 
into  a  second  tube,  the  dispersion  became  less  and  less  as  the  exhaustion 
proceeded,  until,  at  the  highest  attainable  approach  to  a  perfect  vacuum, 
the  dispersion  almost  disappeared,  and  the  rays  were  traced  right  onwards 
for  a  metre  and  more,  and  that  without  being  enlarged  by  diffraction,  as 
would  be  the  case  with  rays  of  light. 

Lenard  mentioned  incidentally  that  these  cathodic  rays,  as  he  sup¬ 
posed  they  were,  were  able  to  pass  through  the  hand  even.  He  missed 
the  discovery  of  the  X  rays  because  he  had,  I  may  say,  the  cathodic  rays 
too  much  in  his  head,  and  attributed  the  whole  effect  on  either  side  of 
the  wall  to  the  cathodic  rays.  Really  the  effect  is  due  in  part  to  the 
cathodic  rays,  and  in  part  to  the  Rontgen  rays,  the  existence  of  which 
he  was  not  aware  of.  They  cannot  be  distinguished  merely  by  their 
effect  on  a  fluorescent  screen  or  on  a  photographic  plate,  since  both  these 
recipients  are  affected  by  the  rays  of  both  kinds. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Rontgen  made  his  remarkable  dis¬ 
covery.  According  to  an  account  which  I  saw  in  one  of  the  newspapers 
(we  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  everything  we  see  in  the  newspapers), 
the  discovery  was  made  in  the  first  instance  accidentally.  I  cannot 
give  you  more  authentic  information  than  that,  but  he  had  been  working 
with  a  Crookes’  tube,  and  he  observed  that  a  photographic  plate,  enclosed 
in  the  usual  case  in  which  these  plates  are  enclosed  when  you  want  to 
protect  them  from  light,  showed,  on  development,  certain  markings  on 
it ;  so  he  put  the  whole  apparatus,  as  it  had  been,  with  a  photographic 
plate  in  its  case  in  the  same  position  as  before,  and  the  thing  was  re¬ 
peated.  This  is  according  to  the  account  in  the  newspapers.  A  very 
remarkable  discovery  was  the  result.  He  found  that  rays  were  capable 
of  coming  out  of  some  parts  of  a  Crookes’  tube  which  had  the  remarkable 
property  of  passing  through  substances  that  are  opaque  to  ordinary 
light,  and  opaque  even  to  the  ultra-violet  with  which  we  were  previously 
acquainted.  They  pass  freely  through  black  paper,  through  cork,  wood, 
or  even  through  the  flesh  of  the  hand,  though  less  freely  through  the 
bones,  so  that,  by  simply  laying  his  hand  upon  the  case  containing  the 
photographic  plate,  he  actually  got  a  photograph  of  the  bones  of  his 
hand. 

Well,  what  is  the  nature  of  these  rays,  and  whence  do  they  come? 
As  Rontgen  said  in  his  original  paper,  a  slight  examination  shows  that 
they  have  their  origin  in  the  part  of  the  Crookes’  tube  opposite  to  the 
cathode,  and  which  is  rendered  phosphorescent  by  the  discharge  from 
the  cathode. 

The  rays,  however,  which  come  from  this  part  of  the  tube,  and  which 
appear  to  have  their  origin  there,  differ  utterly  in  some  respects  from  the 
so-called  cathodic  rays.  If  you  isolate  a  portion  of  them,  you  find  that 
a  magnet  has  no  action  upon  them  ;  unlike  the  cathodic  rays,  they  pro¬ 
ceed  onwards  without  deflection,  just  as  if  the  magnet  were  not  there. 
Like  light,  they  proceed  in  a  straight  course,  but  these  rays  are  able  to 
pass  through  a  variety  of  substances  that  are  opaque  to  ordinary  light, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  stopped  by  other  substances  which  let 
light  freely  through.  That,  however,  does  not  prove  that  they  are  not 
of  the  nature  of  Jight.  You  may  have,  suppose,  a  red  glass  which  is 
opaque  to  green  rays,  but  let  red  rays  through  very  freely,  so  that  as 
regards  merely  the  fact  of  the  X  rays  being  stopped  by  substances 
transparent  to  light,  while  they  pass  more  or  less  freely  through  other 
substances  which  are  quite  opaque  to  ordinary  light,  that  establishes  no 
greater  distinction  than  exists  between  green  and  red  light.  Are  they, 
then,  of  the  same  nature  as  light? 

The  X  rays  have  some  very  remarkable  properties,  by  which  they 
appear  at  first  sight  to  differ  in  toto  from  ordinary  light.  They  pass  with 
either  no  refraction,  or  excessively  small  refraction,  through  prism¬ 
shaped  bodies,  which  we  know  rays  of  light  do  not.  They  suffer  hardly 
any,  if  any,  regular  reflection,  unless  perhaps  at  a  grazing  incidence. 

Rontgen  himself,  in  his  original  paper,  dwelt  on  these  peculiarities  of 
the  new  rays.  He  formed  a  prism  of  aluminium,  with  which  he 
attempted  to  obtain  deviation  of  the  new  rays,,  but  the  experiment 
showed  that,  if  there  were  any  deviation  at  all,  at  any  rate  the  refractive 
index  could  not  exceed  1-05.  He  speaks  of  the  rays  not  being  apparently 
capable  of  regular  reflection,  but  he  brought  forward  experiments  which 
show  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  they  appear  to  be  capable  of  reflection. 

A  photographic  plate  with  the  sensitive  surface  downwards  was  placed 
in  its  case  under  a  Crookes’  tube,  and  immediately  under  the  plate,  and 
inside  the  case,  were  placed  portions  of  different  kinds  of  metal  which 
would  be  capable  of  reflecting  back  the  rays  on  to  the  sensitive  surface 
if  they  admitted  of  reflection ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  plate  was  much 
more  darkened  over  certain  of  those  metals  than  where  the  metals  did 
not  exist.  There  was  very  little  darkening  over  aluminium,  and  a  great 


deal  of  darkening  comparatively  over  platinum.  This  indicated  that 
some  effect  was  produced,  though  the  greater  part  of  it  is  not  one  of 
regular  reflection.  He  conceived  the  effect  to  be  one  of  reflection  such 
as  you  might  have  from  a  turbid  medium. 

There  is,  however,  another  mode  of  explanation,  which  seems  worth 
considering,  viz.,  that  the  Rontgen  rays,  falling  upon  the  metal,  throw 
the  molecules  into  a  state  of  vibration,  which  they  communicate  to  the 
ether  by  a  sort  of  phosphorescence  or  fluorescence  of  X  light,  so  that  the 
rays  which  come  from  the  molecules,  though  perhaps  not  of  exactly  the 
same  nature  as  the  X  rays  that  fell  upon  them,  still  have  enough  of  the 
“  X1’  quality  about  them,  whatever  that  is,  to  enable  them  to  get  through 
objects  which  are  opaque  to  ordinary  light. 

Lord  Blyths  wood,  who  has  worked  a  great  deal  with  the  Rontgen  rays, 
has  written  a  paper,  which  was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  by 
Lord  Kelvin,  in  which  he  establishes  a  minute  regular  reflection  of  those 
rays  from  speculum  metal  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  Two  plain  specula 
were  placed  side  by  side  so  as  to  receive  at  that  angle  the  X  rays  coming 
from  a  Crookes’  tube,  and  a  duly  protected  photographic  plate  was  placed 
in  such  a  position  as  to  receive  the  regularly  reflected  rays,  if  there 
should  be  any.  The  developed  plate  appeared  to  show  a  slight  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  junction  between  the  mirrors,  and  that  the  appearance  was 
not  illusory  was  shown  by  Lord  Kelvin,  who  made  measurements  on  the 
image,  and  compared  the  results  with  what  they  ought  to  be  on  the  sup¬ 
position  of  a  regular  reflection.  The  indication  was  so  faint  that  I  could 
not  myself  perceive  it  (I  have  not  seen  the  negative,  but  only  positive 
copies),  but  Lord  Blyths  wood  has  given  me  some  positive  copies  of  a 
negative  which  he  subsequently  obtained  by  reflection  from  a  concave 
speculum  at  a  small  angle  of  incidence,  and  which  show  for  certain  a 
minute  regular  reflection  of  X  rays,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  prove 
that  the  quantity  of  X  light  returned  by  regular  reflection  is  extremely 
small  compared  with  that  which  come3  from  the  mirror  by  some  different 
process.  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes,  F.R.S. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- ♦ - 

LABORATORY  USE  OF  ACETYLENE. 

Now  that  acetylene  has  come  so  much  in  prominence,  an  instance  of  its 
use  in  a  laboratory,  which  possesses  no  gas  supply,  may  be  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  any  one  similarly  situated.  Long  doomed  to  the  use  of 
spirit  lamps,  “  benzoline  roarers,”  and  the  like,  says  Mr.  A.  E.  Mundy  in 
Nature,  the  cheap  production  of  acetylene  has  come  as  a  great  boon  to 
us,  and  is  now  in  regular  use  for  blowpipe  work.  The  apparatus  in  use 
consists  of  an  aspirator  holding  about  fifteen  litres,  permanently  con¬ 
nected  with  a  water  supply,  and  possessing  a  J-inch  aperture  exit  tap 
(the  water  flows  in  from  below  to  minimise  absorption) ;  at  the  top  a 
three-hole  rubber  cork  carries  an  upright  pipe  passing  through  the  table, 
which  serves  for  filling  the  aspirator  with  gas,  or  using  the  gas  on  the 
table,  a  second  pipe  goes  to  the  blowpipe,  and  a  third  carries  an  open 
mercury  manometer.  For  filling  the  jar,  the  calcium  carbide  is  placed  in 
a  four-ounce  bottle,  closed  by  a  cork  carrying  a  small  separating  funnel 
from  which  the  water  drops ;  the  gas  passes  to  the  aspirator  through  a 
wide  glass  tube,  which  acts  as  a  reversed  condenser,  returning  most  of 
the  water  vapour  to  the  bottle.  With  the  large  exit  to  the  aspirator  the 
gas  can  always  be  collected  under  a  reduced  pressure  of  several  cm.  of 
mercury,  which  quite  provides  against  any  sudden  rushes  of  gas ;  the 
operation  takes  some  ten  minutes,  and  requires  practically  no  attention. 

In  using  the  gas,  the  water  is  turned  on  with  all  taps  closed  for  a  few 
seconds,  to  correct  any  reduced  pressure  caused  by  absorption,  as  shown 
by  the  gauge  (this  is  very  slight  indeed),  and  then  the  gas  tap  fully 
opened,  and  the  flame  regulated  entirely  by  the  water  entrance.  To 
bring  the  gas  into  use  takes  hardly  any  longer  than  with  an  ordinary  gas 
blowpipe.  A  good  fusion  on  platinum  foil  ( e.g .,  BaS04  +  N2C03)  may 
be  affected  by  using  about  one  litre  of  the  gas.  We  have  used  tne  ap¬ 
paratus  for  about  two  months,  and  I  recently  discovered  that  some  of  my 
junior  workers  did  not  know  what  acetylene  smelt  like,  which  speaks 
well  for  it,  if  not  for  them.  I  am  hoping  to  introduce  the  gas  on  to  the 
benches,  if  the  difficulty  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  air  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  non-luminous  flame  can  be  overcome. 


artte  3htqutrrr. 


%*  In  this  column  we  from  time  to  time  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages ,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  vieio  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 


Finishing  Bromide  Enlargements. — J.  E.  Brown  inquires :  “  1. 
What  are  the  best  colours  for  finishing  bromide  enlargements 
developed  with  iron?  2.  The  address  of  Zuccato  &  Wolff, 
Typograph  makers,  London.” 

Imitation  Opals. —  W.  Beaton  writes:  “I  cannot,  in  our  town, 
readily  obtain  opal  glass,  and  when  I  can  it  is  not  fit  for  photo- 
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graphic  use.  I  have  heard  of  substitutes,  in  the  form  of  a 
gelatine  emulsion  of  barium  sulphate  or  some  such  substance, 
but  I  cannot  succeed  in  getting  a  perfect  film.  I  have  tried 
making  an  emulsion  with  Epsom  salts  and  nitrate  of  barium  in 
gelatine,  but  the  result  is  as  coarse  as  sand  paper.  Can  you  help 
me  with  a  formula  or  any  advice  as  to  how  to  proceed  P  ” 

Retouching  Medium. — In  reply  to  “  Portraitist”  I  should  like  to 
point  out  one  cause  of  retouching  media  not  giving  a  good 
tooth.  It  is  frequently  recommended  to  apply  the  medium  with 
the  finger  tip.  I  find  it  much  better  to  apply  by  means  of  a 
bit  of  clean  rag  smoothly  folded  over  the  finger  tip,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  the  greasy  moisture  from  one’s  hand  mixing  with  the 
medium.  The  slight  moisture  mentioned  is  quite  sufficient  to 
repel  either  graphite  or  water  colour.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send 
u  Portraitist  ”  a  sample  of  a  really  reliable  medium,  on  receipt 
of  his  address,  with  postage. — Retoucher. 

Retouching  Medium. — If  “  Portraitist,”  who  asks  for  a  retouching 
medium,  will  forward  me  his  address,  I  will  send  him  a  bottle 
of  a  kind  I  use  myself  and  find  quite  reliable.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  his  difficulties  arise  from  leaving  too  much  medium  on 
the  negative.  It  should  be  spread  with  the  tip  of  the  finger, 
working  in  a  circular  direction  until  it  is  nearly  dry,  and  finished 
by  stroking  with  the  finger  in  straight  lines  until  it  is  quite  dry. 
All  retouching  should  be  done  upon  the  film,  and  protected  with 
varnish.  If  necessary,  more  work  can  be  put  on  the  top  of  the 
varnish,  but  this  should  always  be  avoided  if  possible,  and  the 
medium  put  only  on  the  part  to  be  retouched,  as  it  always  has  a 
tendency  to  attach  dust,  &c.,  to  the  surface  of  negative.  My  own 
negatives  are  first  coated  with  celluloid  varnish  thinned  with 
acetone  and  spirit  (methylated).  After  retouching,  the  negative 
is  varnished  a  second  time  with  a  good  shellac  varnish.  It  can 
then  be  left  out  in  the  rain  without  fear  of  injury. — Harold 
Baker. 

Double  Fixing  of  Prints. — In  Doubt  says :  “  I  have  seen  it 
recommended  to  employ  two  separate  fixing  baths,  both  for 
negatives  and  prints,  in  order  to  ensure  their  perfect  fixation. 
The  sulphocyanides  have  also  been  put  forward  for  fixing  prints, 
but  are  stated  not  to  effectually  do  the  work  when  used  alone, 
although  they  are  supposed  to  tend  less  to  fading  than  hypo. 
This  being  the  case,  how  would  it  answer  to  use  a  hypo  bath 
first,  and  follow  this,  after  rinsing  the  prints  in  water,  with  one 
of  sulphocyanide  F  Would  not  the  latter  probably  remove  the 
ill  effects  of  the  hypo?” — We  cannot  see  any  advantage  over 
two  hypo  baths,  while  there  are  several  reasons  that  can  be 
urged  against  the  sulphocyanide,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  a 
solution  sufficiently  strong  to  be  of  any  use  in  fixing,  especially 
negatives,  would  soften  or  dissolve  the  gelatine  and  ruin  either 
negative  or  print. 

Insensitive  Collodion  Emulsion. — N.  B.  B.  writes:  “I  had 
intended  to  point  out,  when  writing  on  this  subject  recently, 
that  it  is  often  said  that  a  bromide  emulsion  film  that  has  been 
treated  with  a  wash  of  weak  iodide  of  potassium  is  perfectly 
insensitive  to  light.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case  unless  the 
soaking  is  very  prolonged  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  solution 
used.  The  insensitiveness  depends  upon  the  total  conversion  of 
the  silver  bromide  into  iodide,  the  latter  salt  when  formed  in  the 
presence  of  excess  of  soluble  iodide  being,  it  is  well  known, 
insensitive  to  light  under  ordinary  conditions.  But  a  weak 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium— by  which  I  mean  a  solution  of 
five  or  six  grains  to  the  ounce — will  take  a  very  long  time  to 
completely  convert  the  whole  of  the  bromide,  and  consequently, 
more  especially  if  well  washed  afterwards,  such  a  film  will  be 
very  subject  to  fog  if  exposed  to  light.  The  only  plan  is  to  use 
a  fairly  strong  solution,  though  not  sufficiently  strong  to  dissolve 
out  the  silver  iodide  when  formed.” 
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Samples  of  Christmas  Cards. 

Wilfred  Emery,  3,  Soho-street,  W. 

A  few  samples  of  Christmas  cards,  with  photographs  mounted  on 
them,  reach  us  from  Mr.  Emery,  who  is  supplying  dealers  and 
stationers.  The  cards  are  neat  and  tasteful.  Mr.  Emery  undertakes 
to  make  up  customers’  negatives  as  Christmas  cards  for  publication 
or  otherwise.  His  prices  appear  to  be  very  moderate. 


The  “Easy”  Printing  Frame. 

William  Tylar,  High-street,  Aston,  Birmingham. 

By  rotating  the  small  clip  shown  at  one  end  of  the  cut,  a  portion  of 
the  back  of  this  frame,  amounting  to  about  two-thirds,  is  released, 
thus  allowing  the  photographer  to  examine  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
print,  which  is  securely  held  by  a  spring  clamp  at  the  other  end 


of  the  frame.  Hence  there  is  no  risk  of  movement.  The  frame 
embodies  a  useful  idea,  and  should  be  welcome  to  both  professional 
and  amateur  printers. 

A  Visit  to  the  Carlton  Hill  Camera  Works. 

By  R.  W.  Stabb.  Leeds  :  J.  Houghton. 

The  Carlton  Hill  Camera  Works  of  Messrs.  Watkinson  Sc  Co.  form 
the  subject  of  a  brief,  but  clearly  written,  description  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  R.  W.  Starr,  who  pleasantly  guides  the  reader  through  the 
workshops  and  other  premises  of  the  enterprising  firm,  whom  manv 
visitors  to  the  Leeds  Convention  will,  doubtless,  keep  in  remem¬ 
brance.  By  way  of  illustrations,  twelve  capital  collotypes  are  given 
from  which  a  good  bird’s-eye  view  is  obtained  of  the  works.  Th^ 
booklet  is  an  effective  reminder  of  Messrs.  Watkinson’s  enter¬ 
prise.  _ 

The  “  Axe  Brand  ”  Chloride  of  Gold. 

Fuerst  Bros.,  17,  Philpot-lane,  E.C. 

In  forwarding  us  a  sample  tube  of  the  “  Axe  ”  brand  of  gold  chloride 
Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros,  inform  us  that  it  has  met  with  the  general 
^ approval  of  both  professional  and  amateur  photo- 
graphers.  It  is  supplied  in  tubes  of  fifteen,  thirty, 
(  w  R  and  sixty  grains  (either  bulb  or  cylinder  shape) 

l  ""V  fb  j  and  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  in  the  compound 

s'  is  stated  on  the  label. 

^  We  employed  some  of  the  gold  sent  us  in 

toning  both  collodion  and  gelatine  prints,  using  phosphate  of  soda 
therewith,  and  found  the  tones  we  obtained  all  that  could  be  desired. 
We  note  that  the  “Axe  brand  is  listed  as  of  English  make. 


Photo-Engraving  Made  Easy. 

By  John  Lemane.  Sydney  :  (N.S.W  ),  Harrington  <fc  Co  ,  66.  King-street. 

The  author  outlines  the  half-tone  process  in  the  course  of  some 
thirty-six  small  page3.  It  is  such  a  book  as  should  be  found  useful 
by  a  beginner,  all  theoretical  considerations  having  been  avoided. 
Mr.  Lemane  is  familiar  with  his  subject,  which  he  treats  with 
clearness  and  brevity. 


Heft'S  anO  Hotrg. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Paul  E.  Liesegang,  of  D  usseldorf 
which  took  place  on  the  5th  inst.,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year. 

Messrs.  Perot  Lund  &  Co.,  Limited,  will  in  future  be  known  as  Percy 
Lund,  Humphries,  &  Co  ,  Limited.  The  constitution  of  the  C  Jinpany  remains 
exactly  as  before. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Thornton,  of  the  Thornton- Pickard  Manufacturing  Company, 
was  married,  on  August  24,  to  Miss  Heaton,  at  Southport.  Tnere  was  a  large 
gathering  at  the  ceremony,  and  a  reception  was  subsequently  held. 

On  Wednesday,  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  Austin  Edwards,  the  film  manufacturer, 
gave  a  dinner  to  his  employes  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  the  party  afterwards 
adjourning  to  the  Gaiety  Theatre  to  witness  the  performance  of  My  Girl. 

The  Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  September  16.  The  subject  for  discussion  will  be 
Fixing  Prints. 

5  AIr.  Austin  Edwards,  of  Willoughby- lane,  Park,  Tottenham,  informs  us 
that  a  Frena  camera  will  be  awarded  monthly  in  competition  for  the  best  film 
negative  on  an  Austin  Edwards’  film.  The  conditions  and  the  necessary  form 
may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Edwards  at  the  address  given. 
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Lewisham  Camera  Club. — An  Exhibition  of  members’  and  past  members’  ( 
work  will  be  held  on  September  28  and  29  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the 
Lewisham  High-road  Congregational  Church.  Past  members  who  have  not 
received  a  notice  are  requested  to  at  once  communicate  with  Mr.  H.  M.  C. 
Sprunt,  192,  New  Cross-road,  London,  S.E.  J 

An  Art  Wrangle. — “When  it  comes  to  art  encouragement,”  said  the  | 
picture-hook,  “  I  think  I  may  modestly  assert  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  j 
me.”  “Pooh!”  said  the  gimlet,  “you  yourself  are  absolutely  dependent  on 

the  picture  moulding.  Now,  I - ”  “Dear,  dear,”  cried  the  screwdriver,  i 

“what  a  bore  you  are.  Not  one  of  you  can  compare  in  an  artistic  sense  with  i 
my  friend,  the  corkscrew,  who  is  absent  this  evening  attending  an  opening  on  j 
the  avenue.”  “  What  does  he  know  of  art  ?”  said  the  tack-hammer.  “What  1 
does  he  know  of  art?”  repeated  the  screwdriver,  scornfully.  “  You  probably  | 
forget  that  he  learned  to  draw  when  a  mere  infant,  and  that  he  has  an  unsur-  i 
passed  pull  in  all  well-regulated  studios.  What  does  he  know  of  art,  forsooth  ?”  | 
— Detroit  Free  Press, 

Phosphorescence  and  X  Rats  in  the  Geissler  and  Crookes’  Tubes.—  I 
We  have  communicated  to  the  Acc.  di.  Sc.  fit.  e  mat.  di  Napoli  (February  25,  * 
1896)  that  a  spark  introduced  into  the  circuit  of  a  Ruhmkorff  coil  and  of  a  1 
Crookes’  tube  modifies  the  action  of  X  rays.  We  call  positive-air  spark  the 
spark  introduced  between  the  positive  pole  and  the  tube,  and  negative-air 
spaik  the  spark  introduced  between  the  negative  pole  and  the  tube.  With 
rigorous  experiments  we  have  found  that  a  positive- air  spark  increases  the 
effect  of  X  rays  and  a  negative-air  spark  diminishes  it.  By  means  of  various 
arrangements,  we  have  also  obtained  the  Crbokes’  phosphorescence  and  the 
X  rays  from  the  Geissler  tube.  The  following  arrangement  (bipolar  inductive) 
gives  the  best  results : — On  the  outside  of  a  Geissler  tube  are  glued  two  pieces 
of  tinfoil,  which  are  connected  to  the  poles  of  an  induction  coil.  These  are  1 
also  in  communication  with  a  graduated  spark  stand.  When  the  coil  acts,  at 
every  spark  passing  between  the  balls  of  the  spark  stand,  a  discharge  passes 
through  the  tube  and  illuminates  it.  Contemporarily  on  the  wall  opposite  to 
the  positive  tinfoil  appears  the  Crookes’  phosphorescence,  which  is  accompanied  I 
by  the  X  rays.  The  Geissler  tube  in  this  side  is  transformed,  momentarily,  in  I 
a  Crookes’  tube,  while  it  maintains  in  the  other  regions  the  properties  of  the  i 
low-vacuum  tubes.  In  this  arrangement  the  phosphorescence  and  the  effect  | 
of  the  X  rays  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  air  spark.  There  is  a  determined 
length,  which  produces  the  greatest  action.  When  it  is  unnecessary  to  | 
employ  Crookes’  tube  to  obtain  X  rays,  the  Rontgen  phenomena  may  be 
produced  by  using  low-vacuum  tubes  without  electrodes.  Our  arrangements 
are,  besides,  used  to  concentrate  the  cathodic  rays,  and,  consequently,  the 
phosphorescence  and  the  X  rays,  in  a  restricted  side  of  a  Crookes’  tube.  The 
concentration  was  also  obtained  by  employing  a  magnetic  field. — F.  Cam¬ 
panile  and  E.  Stromei,  in  the  Electrical  Review. 

Lantern-slide  Making  on  the  Decline  (?). — A  friend  draws  our  attention 
to  the  following  curious  paragraph  in  the  Daily  Telegraph:  “One  by  one  the 
recollections  of  childhood  seem  to  be  disappearing.  Tastes  have  changed,  and 
many  institutions  that  were  dear  to  the  hearts  of  youngsters  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  no  longer  receive  popular  support.  Among  these  must  be  classed 
what  was  once  the  magic  lantern,  but  what  is  nowadays  a  costly  scientific 
instrument,  the  very  mechanism  of  which  is  enough  to  alarm  the  purchaser 
before  he  has  dared  to  inquire  the  price.  Lantern- slide  making— an  industry 
without  which  all  the  phantasmagoric  apparatus  evtr  invented  is  of  little  use — 
is  on  the  down  grade,  and  the  only  explanation  is  that  the  public  demand  for 
this  form  of  combined  recreation  and  instruction  has  diminished  within  recent 
years.  Formerly,  those  engaged  in  this  business  had  societies  of  their  own, 
which  assembled  week  by  week  to  engage  in  social  intercourse  and  the  com¬ 
parison  of  pictures.  One  of  their  last  survivors  has  just  been  disbanded, 
simply  because  its  members  have  no  fresh  slides  to  show  one  another,  and  it  is 
idle  to  attempt  to  be  cheerful  at  night  when  one  has  no  business  to  transact 
during  the  day.  The  decadence  of  the  magic  lantern  is  an  event  that  will  be 
regretted  by  many  who  are  not  concerned  with  its  commercial  aspect  at  all.” 
Evidently  our  contemporary  soon  found  out  that  it  had  been  deceived,  for  in  a 
subsequent  issue  it  had  the  following  apologetic  explanation  :  “It  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  a  West-end  society  of  magic-lantern  slide-makers  that  was 
recently  disbanded  failed  rather  from  inanition  than  from  adversity,  and  that, 
with  the  approach  of  the  long  evenings,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  resuscitate  | 
it  into  renewed  vigour.  Although  scientific  men  have  rather  terrified  some  j 
people  by  the  elaborate  names  and  the  still  more  complex  mechanism  of  the 
old-fashioned  schoolroom  favourite,  in  its  simpler  form  the  magic  lantern  is, 
we  are  assured,  still  cherished  by  the  young.  One  London  dealer  alone  had  as 
many  as  fifteen  thousand  slides  out  on  hire  at  one  time  last  season,  and  the 
prospect  for  the  coming  winter  is  regarded  as  full  of  promise.”  Will  some 
correspondent  oblige  us  with  particulars  of  the  “West-end  Society  of  Magic- 
lantern  Slide-makers  ?  ” 

The  “Clerk  of  the  Weather.”— The  Windsor  Magazine  for  September 
gives  an  illustrated  account  of  the  Offices  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society!  • 
and  throws  much  light  on  how  the  weather  forecasts  are  made.  “The  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  Office  with  the  meteorological  world  outside  is  established  by  a 
single  Wheatstone  instrument  and  a  private  wire  linking  it  with  the  central 
telegraph  office  in  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  through  which  it  last  year  received 
information  from  about  250  districts  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  The 
Royal  Meteorological  Society  supplies  information  in  addition  from  some 
thirty  of  its  own  stations  at  carefully  selected  }  oints,  with  its  own  officers  in  I 
charge  of  them.  From  these  and  other  trustworthy  observers— persons  in 
lighthouses  and  observatories,  coastguard  stations,  and  so  on — there  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  Yictoria-street  sixty  reports  every  morniDg,  seventeen  every  after¬ 
noon,  and  twenty-nine  every  evening.  The  principal  daily  report — that  trans¬ 
mitted  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning— is  required  to  state  what  was  the 
height  of  the  barometer  at  six  o’clock  the  previous  evening,  the  force  of  the 
wind,  the  temperature,  and  the  general  character  of  the  weather.  It  should 
also  state  the  height  of  the  barometer,  direction  and  force  of  wind,  sea 
disturbance,  weather,  and  temperature  by  dry  and  wet  bulb  at  the  actual  time 
of  transmission,  and  it  must  say  also  what  have  been  the  maximum  and 
minimum  thermometer  readings,  and  the  total  rainfall  during  the  preceding 


twenty-four  hours.  If  we  stand  by  as  they  come  clicking  and  rattling  in  by 
the  Wheatstone,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  not  very  suggestive  of  weather. 
What  they  really'  do  present  to  the  inquisitive  onlooker,  however,  may  be 
something  like  this  :  ‘97622  09549  96228  06253  50046  64485.’  That  may  be 
the  whole  message,  or  a  few  words  may  be  added,  such  as  *  Gale  began  at 
seven  p.m.,  ended  at  five  a. m.  Sky  still  overcast.’  The  numbers,  however, 
constitute  the  main  report,  and  in  the  morning  they  always  consist  of  six 
groups,  each  of  five  figures.  The  first  group  relates  to  the  barometer  and  the 
direction  of  the  wind  at  six  o’clock  the  previous  evening,  and  will  be  under¬ 
stood  to  mean  that  the  mercury  stands  at  (2)976,  and  that  the  wind,  as 
indicated  by  the  22,  is  W.S.W*  Similarly,  the  second  group  refers  to  Ih* 
force  of  the  wind,  the  weather,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air.  The  09  will  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  at  the  same  hour  the  previous  evening  a  strong  pl« 
was  blowing.  The  figure  5  means  that  it  was  raining,  aud  49  was  the 
temperature  by  the  dry- bulb  thermometer.  The  next  two  groups  of  figures 
give  similar  information  for  the  time  at  which  the  message  was  dispatched, 
and  the  two  following  groups,  read  in  accordance  with  the  code,  give  thft 
reading  of  the  wet  bulb  :  rainfall  for  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours,  the 
maximum  and  minimum  temperature  for  the  same  period,  and  the  condition  of 
the  sea  at  the  time  of  dispatch.” 


tfatiitt  Jietog. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  August  24  and 

August  29,  1896  : — 

Lenses. — No.  18,723.  “Improvements  relating  to  Double  Objectives  for 
Photographic  purposes.”  Complete  speciiication.  F.  R.  yon  Voigt- 
lander. 

Cameras. — No.  18,822.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  L.  J.  It. 
Holst. 

Fluorescent  Screens.— No.  18,859.  “  Apparatus  connected  with  the  use  of 
Fluorescent  Screens  and  Rontgen  or  X  Rays.”  E.  Payne. 

Developing  Dish. — No.  18,773.  “  Developing  Dish  for  Photographic  Films." 

Complete  specification.  II.  O.  Blaker. 

Screen  Kinetoscopy.— No.  18,884.  “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Photo¬ 
graphing  Objects  in  Motion  and  for  Reproducing  or  Exhibiting  the 
Photographs  of  such  Objects.”  Communicated  by  C.  W.  Sehmidt  and 
A.  Chiistophe.  G.  F.  Redfkrn. 

Stereoscope. — No.  18,904.  “  An  Improved  Photograph-changing  Stereo¬ 

scope.”  Complete  specification.  W.  A.  Fried. 

Screen  Kinetoscopy. — No.  19,107.  “Improvements  in  or  connected  with 
means  for  taking  Photographs  in  Rapid  Succession  and  similarly  pro¬ 
jecting  tlr. m  upon  a  Screen.”  H.  C.  Fleming. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 


September. 

Name  of  Society. 

14 . 

North  Middlesex . 

15 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society 

15 . 

15 . 

15  . 

16 . 

16 . 

17 . 

London  and  Provincial . 

19 . 

Borough  Polytechnic  . 

19  . 

Snbject. 


Enlarged  Negatives  by  Means  of  Carbon- 
Transparencies.  C.  Beadle. 
Excursion :  Gloucester.  Leader,  E.  C. 

Cartwright. 

Ordinary  Meeting. 

(  Toning  and  Manipulating  Solio  Printing 
\  Paper.  W.  J.  Ramsey. 

Open  Night. 

Open  Night. 

Fifing  Prints. 

What  is  the  Best  Way  of  Mounting  P.O.P. 
Prints ?  E.  H.  Bayston. 

Excursion:  Purley  and  Caterham. 
Excursion:  Waltham  Abbey.  Leader, 
G.  U.  Haslam. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

September  3, — Mr.  R.  Beckett  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Club, 
inviting  the  members  of  this  Association  to  join  them  at  their  annual  outing 
at  Hampstead  this  year. 

Mr.  Ashby  showed  a  much  faded  print  of  about  four  years  old  which  he 
wished  to  copy  or  restore,  and  wanted  to  know  how  to  set  about  it. 

Mr.  Haddon  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  restore  it  by  converting  the 
silver  into  chloride  and  developing,  but  it  was  rather  risky. 

The  Chairman  said  perhaps  intensifying  with  uranium  would  be  of  use, 
although  he  could  not  speak  from  experience.  The  reason  was  that  you  would 
get  a  red  image,  which  could  then  be  copied  in  the  camera. 

Mr.  Haddon  said  that  would  do  only  where  metallic  silver  was  present,  but 
it  was  a  question  whether  there  was  any  metallic  silver  to  act  upon. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  read  a  paper  on — 

Photographic  Exhibitions  and  Progress. 

He  thought  a  manifest  improvement  followed  competition,  and  advocated 
the  continuance  of  Exhibitions  and  competitions.  Most  of  the  opposition  came 
from  those  who  did  not  exhibit  at  all,  but  as  soon  as  a  man  begins  to  exhibit 
his  opposition  ceases.  The  main  factors  in  the  pictorial  progress  of  photo¬ 
graphy  were  Exhibitions  and  competition.  Some  cry  out  that  there  are  too 
many  Exhibitions.  This  may  apply  to  London,  but  not,  he  thought,  to  the 
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country  districts.  He  suggested  that,  as  far  as  London  was  concerned,  the 
Pall  Mall,  Salon,  and  the  larger  shows  would  answer  all  the  educational  pur¬ 
poses.  As  to  whether  Exhibitions  had  seen  their  day,  he  thought  the  reverse. 
All  the  best  photographers  of  the  day  have  commenced  by  competing  at  Exhi¬ 
bitions,  and  most  of  them  recognised  the  progress  they  had  made,  and  do  not 
clamour  for  abolition.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  thirty  or  forty 
medals  had  fallen  to  their  share,  thought  the  need  for  them  at  an  end.  Speak¬ 
ing  about  the  merits  of  some  of  the  prize  pictures  at  Exhibitions,  he  said, 
although  we  may  not  agree  with  the  Judges  in  some  cases,  a  good  deal  could 
be  learned  as  to  why  our  own  productions  had  not  been  medalled.  With 
reference  to  the  attacks  levelled  at  medals,  he  said  it  was  quite  an  individual 
tade  what  shape  awards  should  take.  Regarding  the  practice  at  some  shows 
of  offering  very  large  numbers  of  medals,  for  all  that,  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society’s  medal  was  none  the  less  precious.  Money  wai  not  now,  he  con¬ 
sidered,  so  important,  and  brains  stood  a  better  chance.  Nothing  had  done  so 
much  for  the  advance  of  photography  as  the  oft-despised  Exhibition. 

The  Chairman  asked  whether  they  were  technically  producing  better  photo¬ 
graphs  than  in  years  gone  by  in  consequence  of  these  Exhibitions.  He  thought 
the  technical  as  well  as  the  artistic  sides  deserved  a  lot  of  attention,  and  that 
the  prize-winners  would  be  found  to  devote  a  considerable  amount  to  both. 
He  deprecated  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  classes. 

Mr.  Freshwater  thought  it  a  great  incentive  to  exhibit  when  awards  were 
given  for  the  best  work,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society’s  medal  was  far  in  advance  of  anything  offered  to  competitors 
in  value. 

Mr.  Welford  said  for  years  technical  merit  had  ruled  the  roost,  and  they 
had  never  tried  for  anything  but  that,  but  now  they  were  going  beyond.  The 
more  one  tried  to  improve  his  picture  artistically,  the  more  technical  know¬ 
ledge  he  acquires.  The  most  artistic  photographer  was  really  the  most 
technical.  In  regard  to  the  often-suggested  course  that  Judges  should  give 
their  reasons  for  awards,  he  did  not  think  it  their  duty.  They  only  had  to 
give  their  judgment  and  go  home. 

Mr.  Mackie  asked  Mr.  Welford’s  grounds  for  saying  that  medals  used  to  be 
given  solely  for  technical  excellence,  and  strongly  disagreed. 

Mr.  Welford  asserted  that  there  was  no  artistic  merit  thirty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Mackie  thought  it  a  question  of  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  that  many 
of  the  pictures  taken  at  that  time  would  secure  medals  now  artistically. 

Mr.  Welford  said  they  might  take  them  technically,  but  not  artistically. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

September  2,  Mr.  Thomas  Bedding  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  would  deliver  a 
lecture  on  Wednesday,  October  7,  upon  Pictorial  Photography.  The  lecture 
would  be  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  BridCxE  also  announced  that  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  would  give  the  first 
Travellers’  Night  on  September  30.  Subject,  Shakespeare  at  Home,  illus¬ 
trated  with  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  Drage  showed  some  photographs  by  Mr.  Jackson,  a  photographer  of 
Oldham.  These  pictures  showed  boys  occupied  in  playing  various  games 
which  had  become  obsolete.  The  pictures,  which  were  awarded  a  medal  at 
Liverpool,  were  excellent.  Mr.  Drage  also  showed  some  silver  prints  “  made 
in  Japan.”  The  photographs  were  10  x  8  size,  printed  on  albumen  paper,  and 
were  sold  at  Ad.  each.  Coloured,  the  price  was  raised  to  Qd. 

Mr.  Welford  then  read  a  paper  on 

The  Management  of  Photographic  Societies. 

He  said  that  he  did  not  profess  the  intention  of  teaching  hon.  secretaries  their 
work — the  majority  of  them  knew  it  already.  He  queried  the  advisability  of 
meetings  in  the  summer  months,  stating  that  the  tendency  of  poorly  attended 
meetings  was  to  become  more  or  less  contentious.  In  many  societies  it  was 
the  impression  that,  when  officers  had  been  elected,  the  work  of  the  Society  for 
the  year  was  done.  He  thought,  however,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  members 
to  do  the  work,  and  of  the  officers  to  make  necessary  arrangements.  In  other 
words,  the  members  of  the  Society  should  by  their  enthusiasm  carry  it  on. 
Membership  of  a  society  should  involve  giving  something  to  the  society  as 
well  as  receiving  something  from  it.  When  the  members  were  apathetic,  the 
officers  were  compelled  to  become  too  energetic.  This  might  result  in  their 
becoming  officious.  Another  difficulty  which  met  every  society  was  the  need 
of  good  papers.  There  should  not  be  too  much  technique,  and  even  a  little 
humour  at  times  was  acceptable.  It  was  as  necessary  that  the  papers  should 
be  well  delivered  as  that  they  should  be  good.  He  advocated  the  adoption  of 
a  series  of  evenings  for  “beginners,”  and  severely  jumped  upon  Mr.  “Know- 
it-all,”  who  sometimes  damped  the  ardour  and  energy  of  the  younger  members. 
With  regard  to  the  election  of  a  Chairman,  Mr.  Welford  asked  if  it  is  wise  to 
have  a  different  Chairman  every  meeting.  He  stated  as  a  fact  that  he  knew  of 
much  trouble  caused  by  the  changing  system,  and  he  suggested  electing  a 
suitable  man  to  the  post  for  a  year.  He  was  in  favour  of  the  formal  discus¬ 
sions  of  papers.  Very  often  the  best  points  were  drawn  out  either  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  or  in  the  authr’s  reply.  One  of  the  best  ideas  he  had  met  with  (he 
thought  it  was  due  to  Mr.  Haddon)  was  the  suggestion  that  members  should 
place  upon  the  notice  board  the  subjects  of  papers  upon  which  they  were 
desirous  of  information.  Mr.  Welford  thought  that  regular  excursions  were  a 
mistake,  and  that  photographic  “outings”  should  partake  more  largely  of  a 
social  character  than  was  often  the  case.  Referring  to  formal  business,  he 
alluded  to  the  divergences  in  practice  which  obtained.  At  some  societies  the 
most  elaborates  minutes  were  read,  whilst  at  others  the  press  report  was 
snipped  from  the  weekly  paper  and  pasted  in  the  minute  book.  Mr.  Welford 
concluded  with  a  general  statement  that  the  officials  did  not  “make”  the 
society,  but  that  a  successful  society  depends  upon  the  energy  of  the  members 
themselves. 

Mr.  Bridge  said  that  the  question  of  whether  the  Photographic  Club  should 
meet  in  the  summer  time  was  one  entirely  for  the  members.  The  Club  had 
always  met  week  in  and  week  out  from  its  formation.  If  any  alteration  were 
desired,  the  rules  could  be  altered.  Upon  the  question  of  members  working 
and  the  delivery  of  papers,  Mr.  Bridge  was  quite  in  accord  with  the  reader  of 


the  paper.  He  had  had  some  experience  as  Secretary  of  several  societies  and 
if  the  members  would  only  be  induced  to  come  forward  with  papers’  the 
work  of  the  officials  would  be  considerably  lightened.  As  far  as  a  Beginners-' 
Night  was  concerned,  that  was  a  question  which  was  in  the  hands6  of  the 
members  themselves.  As  regards  the  change  of  Chairman,  there  were  several 
sorts  of  Chairmen,  the  man  who  knew  his  work  and  did  it.  the  man  who  did 
not  know  his  work  but  did  not  mind  being  told  by  the  Secretary,  and  the- 
man  who  did  not  know  and  would  not  be  told.  The  custom  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Club  had  been  to  elect  a  Chairman  -week  by  week.  He  thought  Mr 
Welford’s  suggestion  of  a  series  of  Lantern  Nights  to  be  called  “  My  Holiday 
Trip  ”  a  good  one.  It  only  wanted  carrying  out. 

Mr.  Slater,  a  visitor  from  the  South  London  Photographic  Society,  agreed 
generally  with  the  paper.  As  regards  the  excursions,  to  be  successful  these 
must  be  continuous.  His  Society,  in  which  the  excursion  department  was 
well  supported  by  the  members,  had  a  separate  Excursion  Secretary,  and  this 
arrangement  was  found  to  work  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Drage,  who  had  had  considerable  experience  in  society  management 
said  that  he  did  not  approve  any  system  of  “worrying”  the  members  for 
papers.  As  far  as  the  excursion  question  was  concerned,  the  essential  require¬ 
ment  was  first-class  management.  He  did  not  understand  that  Mr.  Welford 
in  his  paper,  referred  altogether  to  the  Photographic  Club. 

Mr.  Wilkes,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society  as 
well  as  of  the  Photographic  Club,  said  that  at  Birmingham  they  had  a  Pre¬ 
sident  and  four  Vice-Presidents.  The  Hon.  Secretary  arranged  with  the  latt  r 
in  rotation  to  occupy  the  chair  at  the  various  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  this 
method  was  found  to  work  satisfactorily.  The  Birmingham  Society  also  has  an 
Excursion  Secretary,  and  the  excursions  formed  a  stroDg  portion  of  the 
programme,  and  were  a  successful  feature. 

Mr.  Fry  said  that  he  did  not  agree  with  many  of  the  suggestions  which  Mr. 
Welford  had  made  so  far  as  their  possible  application  to  the  Photographic 
Club  was  concerned.  The  Club  was  a  mature  one,  and  they  had  not  appealed 
strongly  to  the  tyro,  or  to  the  man  who  thought  he  had  a  passing  fancy  to 
take  up  photography.  Looking  through  the  list  of  members,  he  would  say 
that,  roughly  speaking,  they  had  no  beginners  as  members.  The  Club  had  to 
consider  what  was  the  average  type  of  its  members,  and  to  pursue  that  cour-e 
which  was  most  acceptable  to  the  majority.  As  far  as  excursions  were  con¬ 
cerned,  he  looked  upon  them  as  being  dead.  The  fact  was,  the  majority  of  the 
members  did  not  appear  to  want  to  go  an  outing.  Doubtless  a  good  Chairman 
was  an  especial  advantage,  but  he  had  never  observed  that  the  Club  had  any 
difficulty  in  getting  a  Cnairman,  or  that  their  Chairmen  were  inefficient.  As 
far  as  papers  were  concerned,  he  said  that  the  Photographic  Club  had  bad 
some  of  their  very  best  papers  and  meetings  during  last  session.  They  had 
decided  on  subjects  of  interest  which  had  attracted  on  several  occasions  a" room 
full  of  members  and  friends.  The  Club  had  always  extended  a  hearty  welco.  © 
to  non- members. 

Mr.  Bedding  said  that  the  discussion  had  drifted  from  the  general  to  the 
particular— to  the  management  of  the  Photographic  Club  itself.  As  regard 
the  excursiops,  he  thought  that  the  members  were  not  so  enthusiastic  about 
outdoor  work  as  they  were.  A  more  vital  reason  was  that  the  members  of  the 
Club  were  drawn  from  all  parts  of  London,  and  consequently  an  excursion  in 
any  direction  would  possibly  be  inconvenient  to  a  considerable  number.  The 
Photographic  Club  is  a  cosmopolitan  one,  and  its  circumstances  are  different 
from  those  which  obtain  in  a  local  organization.  He  looked  upon  the  Be¬ 
ginners’  Night  as  foredoomed  to  failure.  Being  in  the  chair  himself  that 
evening,  he  agreed  with  what  had  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  Club 
Chairmen.  He  would  like  to  see  the  Club  stop  their  summer  meetings.  His 
impression  of  them  was  that  they  were  not  successful.  Learned  societies  had 
a  vacation,  and  the  one  with  which  the  members  were  most  closely  connected, 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  closed  its  doors  from  June  to  September. 
Hs  believed  that  the  rest  added  zest  to  the  meetings  when  they  were  resumed, 
and  he  pointed  out  that  there  was  an  opportunity  at  the  forthcoming  annual 
meeting  for  Mr.  Welford  to  introduce  any  of  the  reforms  which  he  thought 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  Club. 

Mr.  Welford,  in  his  reply,  stated  that  his  paper  was  not  intended  to  be 
specially  applicable  to  the  Photographic  Club.  It  was  intended  to  be  of 
general  application.  The  idea  underlying  his  remarks  was  that  a  society 
should  live  by  the  energy  of  the  members  rather  than  by  the  energy  of  its 
officials.  He  was  surprised  at  the  conservative  nature  of  Mr.  Fry's  ren 
but  he  noted  with  special  pleasure  Mr.  Bedding’s  reference  to  the  vacation. 

Mr.  Bridge  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Welford  for  his  paper,  and 
added  that  they  were  not  too  conservative  to  try  any  good  suggestions.  The 
resolution  was  carried. 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — On  Saturday,  the  29th  ult.,  a  party  of  mend -ere 
of  the  Croydon  Camera  Club,  led  by  Mr.  Rogers,  had  a  most  enjoyable  outing 
to  Greenwich  College.  The  journey  was  made  by  boat  from  London  Bridge, 
and  the  many  interesting  subjects  en  route  afforded  amide  opportunities  'ex 
hand-camera  workers,  which  those  present  did  not  fail  to  avail  theiuselve-  of, 
and  many  “  snaps  ”  were  made.  We  think  there  must  be  a  ast 
kind  of  work  on  the  river  Thames,  and  wonder  we  have  not  more  trips  by 
water  to  record.  Arriving  at  Greenwich  pier,  the  party  were  met  at  the 
College  gates  by  Mr.  Haddon  and  Mr.  Collins,  who  very  kindly  conducted 
them  round  and  pointed  out  the  mauy  beauties  of  this  grand  institution.  Mr. 
Haddon,  the  Physical  Demonstrator  to  the  College,  takes  a  keen  interest  in 
photography,  and  is  well  known  for  the  valuable  papers  he  has  contributed  on 
the  subject,  one  of  his  most  recent  ones  being  that  read  at  the  Convention  meet¬ 
ing  on  The  Washing  of  Photographic  Prints,  and  under  his  guidance  many  fine 
views  were  pointed  out  of  the  various  parts  of  the  building,  and  the  time  was 
all  too  short  to  allow  of  everything  being  done  ;  but  the  party  were  by  no 
means  idle,  for  about  150  exposures  were  made,  and  at  the  finish  a  stereoscopic 
group  was  taken  on  the  steps  under  the  pediment  illustrating  “  Nelson's  fifty 
battles,”  the  exposure  being  made  by  Mr.  Collins.  After  this,  Mr.  Haddon 
very  kindly  showed  the  party  through  the  suite  of  physical  la  -  oratories,  work¬ 
shops,  casting  and  engine-rooms,  ic,,  and  explained  the  principles  of  some  of 
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*the  numberless  pieces  of  costly  and  elaborate  apparatus  used  in  physical 
research,  amongst  which,  and  particularly  interesting  to  photographers,  was  a 
<~inc  induction  coil  used  in  conjunction  with  a  Crookes’  tube  for  experiments  in 
radiography,  together  with  Spregnel  and  Giessler  air  pumps  for  exhausting 
vacuum  tubes,  one  of  which  was  connected  with  the  pump,  and  the  various 
luminous  effects  produced  by  passing  a  succession  of  sparks  from  the  coil 
through  the  tube  during  the  progress  of  the  exhaustion  was  intently  watched 
and  much  appreciated  by  the  party.  There  is  a  complete  plant  for  generating 
•and  storing  electricity  for  lighting  and  experimental  purposes,  comprising 
dynamos  of  various  types,  accumulators,  primary  batteries,  Wimshurst  and 
Holtz  machines,  apparatus  for  correcting  binnacle  errors,  acoustic,  pneumatic, 
•optical,  and  general  scientific  instruments  ad  infinitum.  Mr.  Haddon  very 
•patiently  and  pleasantly  replied  to  the  many  queries  addressed  to  him  as  to 
the  uses  of  the  different  instruments,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  returned 
home  with  other  than  photographic  “  wrinkles  ”  added  to  their  store  of  know¬ 
ledge.  After  leaving  the  College,  the  party  partook  of  a  typical  Greenwich 
'tea,  which  was  done  ample  justice  to,  and  the  return  home  by  tram  and  train 
brought  to  an  end  a  most  successful  excursion. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— September  4,  Mr.  Golding  in 
the  chair. — Mr.  Gosling  showed  some  prints  on  Venus  paper,  which  had  been 
distributed  at  a  previous  meeting.  A  discussion  took  place  on  the  most  suitable 
■paper  for  sensitising,  and  Creswick  drawing  paper  was  well  spoken  of. 
Messrs.  Golding  &  Goodwin  showed  some  fine  examples  of  pinhole  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  Mr.  Cnild  Bayley  also  brought  up  some  negatives  and  prints 
'therefrom,  also  taken  by  means  of  a  pinhole.  In  the  competition  for  prints 
taken  at  the  Cambridge  and  Lowestoft  outings,  which  were  merged  into  one, 
Mr.  Mummery  took  first  place  with  a  photograph  taken  at  Lowestoft,  and  Mr. 
■Smith  second  with  one  at  Cambridge.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Golding  as 
•Chairman  concluded  the  meeting. 

Aintree  Photographic  Society.  — September  4. — The  chief  item  was 
Platinotype ,  by  Mr.  George  Ashley,  and  this  was  ably  demonstrated.  This 
Society’s  third  Annual  Exhibition  is  fixed  for  the  first  week  in  December. 
Particulars  of  open  competitions  may  be  had  from  the  Exhibition  Secretary, 
E.  P.  Heron,  1,  Tilney-street,  Aintree. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society.— The  opening  lecture  of  this  Society  was 
given  in  their  rooms  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute  on  Thursday,  the  3rd  inst. 
•(Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley  in  the  chair),  when  Dr.  J.  T.  Thresh  took  for  his 
■subject — 

The  Physical  and  Chemical  Properties  of  the  New  Gas,  Acetylene. 
After  describing  the  combination  of  calcium  with  carbon  in  a  synthetical 
manner,  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that,  though  acetylene  was  produced  from 
inorganic  bodies,  yet  an  organic  body  was  thus  formed  from  which  all  other 
hydro-carbons  can  be  built  up  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  that  it  is  really 
converted  into  other  bodies,  from  which  thousands  of  most  valuable  derivatives 
may  be  obtained,  stating  that  all  these  important  bodies,  which  have  been 
hitherto  obtained  from  coal  gas,  may  now  be  made  from  acetylene.  He  then 
described  how  Mr.  J.  L  Wilson,  an  American  chemist,  first  produced  it  in  the 
-electric  furnace  by  accident,  a  process  by  which  its  price  is  so  lowered  as  to 
make  it  of  commercial  value.  Next  he  gave  the  quantities  required  to  make 
the  calcic  carbide,  its  physical  properties,  the  amount  of  gas  it  will  yield, 
together  with  its  cost,  demonstrating  the  manufacture  of  the  gas  by  the 
addition  of  water,  and  showed  his  audience  that  it  was  a  colourless  gas,  and 
made  itself  apparent  to  the  olfactory  nerves,  had  an  exceedingly  bad  smell, 
considerably  worse  than  that  of  garlic.  Its  solubility  in  various  solutions  was 
also  mentioned,  its  explosive  properties  with  the  atmosphere  were  also  demon¬ 
strated,  and  the  dangers  of  such  mixtures  were  fully  pressed  upon  the 
audience,  he  himself  having  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  an  accident  whilst 
-experimenting  with  the  gas.  Attention  was  then  drawn  to  other  peculiarities, 
viz.,  its  illuminating  power  compared  with  other  hydro- carbons,  especially 
Leeds  gas,  the  condensation  to  a  liquid  at  about  twenty-one  atmospheres,  and 
the  probability  of  its  being  solidified,  its  portability  and  method  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  its  manufacture  on  a  small  scale,  and  its  danger  of  combining  with  certain 
metals,  forming  fulminates,  its  uses  in  the  enrichment  of  other  gases,  and  the 
small  percentage  of  obnoxious  compounds  formed  by  combustion.  The 
lecturer  then  drew  the  attention  of  the  members  to  its  application  to  photo¬ 
graphy,  making  it  useful  to  the  Society,  particularly  mentioning  the  superiority 
of  the  light  for  home  portraiture,  giving  details  as  to  how  the  light  should  be 
placed  and  used  to  obtain  results  little  inferior  to  those  obtained  in  a  well- 
-appointed  studio  by  sunlight.  Enlarging  and  reducing  were  well  described 
within  the  limits  of  this  gas,  and  too  much  could  not  be  said  in  its  favour  for 
micro-photography.  Its  use  in  the  lantern  for  projection  purposes,  the 
arrangement  of  burners,  the  amount  of  light  they  will  give,  the  size  of  the 
screen  they  will  illuminate,  together  with  its  simplicity  of  management  as 
compared  with  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  render  it  most  invaluable  to  the 
lanternist  for  small  audiences.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr. 
•J.  W.  Addyman  and  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Rodwell,  brought  the  meeting  to 
a  close.  It  was  announced  that  Messrs.  Richard  M.  Somers  and  Lionel  H. 
'Teale  had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society. — The  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Society’s  Room,  Masonic  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening  (the  1st  inst).  In  the 
•absence  of  the  President,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Day.  After  the 
transaction  of  ordinary  business  a  demonstration,  Enlarging  on  Bromide  Paper , 
was  given  by  Mr.  G.  Tomlinson.  The  manipulation  of  this  paper  was  care¬ 
fully  explained,  the  methods  adopted  for  vignetting  and  printing  in  clouds 
from  separate  negatives  shown,  and  exposure  was  then  made  on  a  piece  of 
12  x  10  paper  and  developed,  the  negative  used  being  half-plate  and  the 
illuminant  incandescent  gas.  Mr.  Tomlinson  exhibited  a  number  of  prints 
made  by  him,  and  they  were  much  admired.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
demonstrator  brought  a  profitable  evening  to  a  close. 

- -♦ - 

1896.  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

Sept.  24 -Nov.  7  .  Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly.  Alfred 

Maskell,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly. 


Sept.  28,  29  .  Lewisham  Camera  Club.  H.  M.  C.  Sprunt,  192,  New 

Cross-roal,  London,  8.E. 

„  28-Nov.  12  ...  Royal  Photographic  Society.  R.  Child  Bayley,  12, 
Hanover-squ&re. 

Dec.  1896- Jan.  1897  Bristol  International. 


©omjsponimtce. 


1^"  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sxdes  of  the  paper.  No  notice  w  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  wr  ters  are  given. 


REMEDIES  FOR  HALATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am,  aB  you  may  know,  much  interested  in  anti-halation, 
and  seeing  some  remarks  in  your  issue  of  to-day,  “Ex  Cathedra,  ’  on  the 
subject,  allow  me  to  say  I  think  them  somewhat  premature.  The  dis¬ 
covery  may  be  original  and  effective,  and  I  anxiously  await  the  publica¬ 
tion.  When  visiting  Mr.  J.  E.  Bruton,  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  the  other 
day,  he  called  my  attention  to  the  circular.  I  immediately  explained,  in 
confidence,  a  method  I  thought  out  some  time  ago  which  savours  very 
much  of  it.  As  far  as  I  know,  mine  is  original. 

As  there  are  several  kinds  of  halation,  I  cannot  conceive  any  one 
method  that  will  meet  the  difficulties  ;  but  a  combination  will  be  advan¬ 
tageous.  I  trust  that  the  method  mentioned  in  the  circular  will  thraw 
some  light  on  the  subject.  I  am  never  behind  in  paying  for  information, 
should  it  be  original. — I  am,  yours,  &c. ,  A.  L.  Henderson. 

277,  Lewisham  High  road ,  S.E.,  September  4,  1896. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  September  4  you  have  two  paragraphs 
referring  to  a  circular  which  I  considered  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  photographer. 

The  plan  or  method  (not  backing)  came  about  in  this  way.  I  had  been 
trying  for  many  days  to  get  a  photograph  of  the  interior  of  a  chapel,  the 
east  window  of  which  has  a  considerable  amount  of  transparent  glass. 
The  result  was  very  unsatisfactory. 

My  assistant,  who  is  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  suggested  an  idea, 
and  I  at  once  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  I  immediately  adopted  it,  being 
most  anxious  to  get  the  best  effect,  the  result  of  which  you  will  see  from 
the  two  photographs  sent  per  this  post. 

The  method  is  so  simple  that  the  most  inexperienced  could  use  it. 

My  assistant  suggested,  after  we  found  the  result  so  gratifying,  that  we 
should  keep  it  to  ourselves,  but  I  thought  otherwise,  as  I  had  derived  so 
much  advantage  from  it.  So  we  mutually  issued  the  circular  referred  to 
as  a  means  of  aiding  other  photographers  to  benefit  by  it  at  a  small  cost. 
I  would  gladly  have  given  a  five-pound  note  for  it. 

I  am  pleased  that  Mr.  A.  Freke  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  the 
subject  so  prominently  before  the  photographic  world  by  the  aid  of  your 
valuable  Journal. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  for  the  insertion  of  this  letter, — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Geo.  A.  Dean,  Photographer  ( late  of  the  Isle  of  Man). 

14,  High-street,  Rugby,  September  8,  1896. 

[The  non-halated  picture,  compared  with  the  other,  is  very  good, 
but  not  better  than  similar  results  we  have  seen  produced  by  back¬ 
ing  the  plate,  or  reducing  the  halated  parts  of  the  negative. — Eds.] 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  RESEARCH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  noticed  recently  that,  in  an  address  at  one  of  the 
Society  meetings,  you  spoke  of  more  definite  and  organized  research 
being  needed,  and  giving  an  idea  of  how  it  might  be  accomplished. 

I  agree  with  you  that  far  more  might  be  quickly  done,  and,  seeing  that 
999  out  of  1000  photographers  do  not  care  anything  whatever  about  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  results,  it  must  rest  almost  entirely  with  the 
journals  to  foster,  perhaps  organize,  such  investigations. 

Photographic  science  is,  doubtless,  in  its  infancy,  and  at  present 
under  a  cloud,  so  that  progress  is  very  slow. 

I  suppose  the  present  is  a  stage  through  which  all  sciences  pass,  but 
when  you  carry  your  ideas  a  little  into  practice  I  shall  be  glad  to  know, 
and,  if  possible,  do  my  part. 

At  present  the  whole  subject  seems  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
desire  to  make  a  name  for  themselves.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

John  Sterry. 

3,  Prince's  terrrase,  Cavendish-road,  Felixstowe,  September  2,  1896. 


September  11,  1896] 
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ABOLISH  THE  PATENT  LAWS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  readers  of  technical  journals  and  the  newspapers 
are  quite  surfeited  by  notices  of  real  or  imaginary  histories  of  inventions 
and  discoveries,  each  setting  up  a  claim,  for  himself,  or  somebody  else, 
as  the  first  inventor.  Now,  I  respectfully  submit,  that  the  time  has 
come,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  higher  intelligence,  and  the  extension 
of  technical  knowledge,  to  consider  the  question  whether  it  is  possible 
for  a  single  person  to  be  of  himself  a  true  and  only  discoverer  of  a 
novelty.  Progress  depends  not  for  its  success  upon  any  single  individual 
effort.  The  laws  of  nature  are  not  partial,  they  are  within  the  grasp 
of  all,  and  no  man  has  any  right  to  place  a  barbed  wire  fence  around 
any  particular  application  of  laws  that  were  created  for  the  universal 
convenience  of  all.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  over  and  over  again,  that 
similar  ideas  occupy  the  minds  of  persons  resident  on  both  sides  of  the 
globe  simultaneously.  Inventors  are  continually  at  loggerheads  at  the 
Patent  Office,  and  soon  the  nuisance  will  become,  if  not  already,  in¬ 
tolerable. 

I  am  reminded  to  write  upon  this  subject  by  reading  an  imaginary 
story  of  the  “  discovery  of  zinc  etching  and  photo-lithography  ”  in  this 
week’s  Journal. 

It  matters  little  to  myself,  and  less  to  the  public,  I  suppose,  when  I 
affirm  that  the  story  is  not  according  to  fact  in  any  particular.  Zinc 
etching  was  a  commercial  article  long  before  Sir  Henry  James  reached 
the  Southampton  ordnance  establishment,  and  photo-lithography  was  in 
active  operation  in  Messrs.  Nelson’s,  Edinburgh,  before  it  was  started  at 
Southampton.  I  have  read  this  story  before,  in  print,  years  ago;  it  is 
absolute  nonsense,  and,  if  Sir  Henry  was  alive,  he  would  join  with  me  in 
disclaiming  it.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  the  Colonel’s  acquaintance 
at  Southampton,  and  during  prolonged  interviews  Sir  Henry  never  laid 
claim  individually  to  either  zinc  etching  or  photo-lithography  as  being 
the  inventor.  His  whole  boast  was  “  that  he  had  a  staff  of  experts  who 
could  accomplish  anything;”  and,  after  personally  inspecting  the  extensive 
works,  I  considered  him  fully  justified  in  his  assertion,  for  in  all  my  long 
life  experience  of  over  fifty  years,  actively  engaged  in  printing-ink  pho¬ 
tography  and  lithography,  here  and  in  America,  I  never  met  a  better  or 
higher  class  of  workmen  than  those  at  Southampton  at  that  time  (1867). 

But  I  am  digressing  from  my  subject.  I  believe  I  am  not  alone  when 
I  say  the  patent  laws  should  be  utterly  abolished,  on  the  same  lines  as 
has  been  done  with  all  taxes  upon  knowledge  and  postal  intercourse,  which 
now  has  full  swing  in  the  penny  stamp.  The  patent  law  is  a  huge 
injustice  to  the  inventor  himself,  and  in  practice  it  is  simply  the  law 
of  the  “  squatter,”  and  an  obstruction  to  the  universal  welfare  of  the 
world’s  progress.  The  Government  fees  and  the  grasping  of  the  moneyed 
speculator  leave  the  inventor  the  bare  bare  bone  to  subsist  on.  Who 
can  deny  it? 

Why  should  these  “  brakes  ”  to  the  wheels  of  progress  be  applied  at 
all  ?  The  powers  of  invention  are  crippled  and  handicapped  by  patentees 
who  have  extracted  the  germ  of  their  invention  from  the  brains  of  others. 
The  protection  given  to  inventors  belongs  to  a  very  primitive  state  of 
society,  the  day  of  its  usefulness  has  passed,  and  the  world's  progress 
demands  that  all  hindrances  placed  against  its  forward  march  must  be 
cleared  away,  that  the  intellects  of  the  whole  world  may  have  free  scope 
to  exercise  and  reap  the  profits  to  the  full  of  their  fertile  minds  and  deft 
hands,  without  Government  interference  or  the  nefarious  huckstering  of 
capitalists  in  search  of  food  to  sustain  their  “  horse-leech  ”  appetites. 

I  conclude  by  stating  that  two  gentlemen  inventors  of  the  United  States 
are,  between  them,  credited  with  obtaining  no  less  than  a  thousand 
patents !  Joseph  Lewis. 

Dublin.  — — * - 

THE  UNFORTUNATE  CHEMIST. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— This  is  the  silly  reason  when  the  big  gooseberry  rears  his 
hairy  head,  and  the  sea  serpent  winks  the  other  eye,  and  newspaper 
correspondents  and  penny-a-liners  nibble  their  pens  and  twiddle  their 
thumbs  for  lack  of  copy. 

But,  bless  me  !  what  a  godsend  it  is  that  there  is  one  time  during  the 

year,  when  we  can  grind  out  twaddle — and  get  it  printed  too _ and 

generally  write  without  rhyme  or  reason  and  not  be  accounted  fit  inmates 
for  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Here  is  “  Dogberry,”  banging  his  head  on  the  good  old  substantial 
pharmaceutical  rocks  and  evidently  getting  well  bruised  in  the  bargain, 
as  shown  by  his  inability  to  write  logically  and  fairly.  He  has  donned 
the  spectacles  of  prejudice  and  passion,  and  selects  an  eminent  Edinburgh 
firm  and  contrasts  them  with  “  a  little  country  chemist  with  shop  floor 
and  linseed  oil  antecedents.” 

We  have  a  term  here  in  Lancashire  which  fitly  expresses  the  conduct  of 
any  person  who  adopts  extremes.  He  is  either  staring  or  stark  mad,  they 
say. 

But  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  not  wise  to  begin  on  the  lowest  rung 
of  the  ladder,  and  surely  the  knowledge  of  the  handling  of  a  broom  is  no 
disqualification  for  the  selling  of  a  pound  of  hypo.  I  myself  have  com¬ 
menced  the  day  in  the  manner  “  Dogberry  ”  describes,  sold  a  pint  of  that 


•  bete  noir  of  his,  proceeded  to  make  an  analysis  of  urine  for  a  member 
of  the  medical  fraternity,  effected  the  sale  of  a  Wray’s  lens,  and  extracted 
a  I?  u  ^  teeth,  and  yet  I  am  able  to  understand  “  Dogberry’s  ”  gush. 

height  of  absurdity  is  reached,  though,  when  an  attempt  to  describe 
the  subjects  of  the  chemists  “  exam.”  is  made.  Sufficient  quasi  botany 
and  materia  medica  he  says,  and  then  stops.  What  about  the  other 
subjects,  friend  “Dogberry?”  Is  our  knowledge  of  them  thorough,  or 
quasi,  or  none  at  all  ?  or  are  there  any  more  subjects?  I  advise  your  able 
correspondent  to  rub  his  nose  over  the  pharmaceutical  curriculum  before 
he  writes  again  to  amuse  your  readers. 

Really  these  two  champions  of  the  photographic  dealer  must  be  more 
careful.  “  Cosmos  ”  rants  off  a  length  one  week  about  the  chemists 
mercilessly  cutting  prices,  and  then  “  Dogberry  ”  steps  in  with  his  little 
lot  to  the  effect  that  he  haB  been  ridiculously  overcharged. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  wish  to  make  any  impression  on  the  pharmaceutical 
dtadel,  be  sure  you  have  got  the  right  weapons,  learn  how  to  use  them, 
and  do  not  mix  your  ammunition.  When  two  horses  are  employed,  it  is 
usual  for  them  to  pull  in  the  same  direction  ;  if  they  are  yoked  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  coach,  very  little  is  accomplished,  and  the  driver  looks  foolish. 
But  it  is  the  silly  season.— I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  William  Hampson. 
Leigh,  September  5,  1896. 

“  PHOTOGAROMS.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — For  a  kind  of  coloured  pictures,  exhibited  in  various 
windows,  the  above  expression  is  used.  Will  you  kindly  explain  in  what 
manner  they  are  obtained  ? — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  H.  Braess. 

Liverpool,  September  1,  1896. 

[Our  correspondent  probably  means  “  photo-chrom-  These  pic¬ 
tures  are  produced  by  a  secret  process,  which  is  probably  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  photographic  and  chromo-lithographic  printing. — Eds." 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  the  fourth  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Salon,  which  wiil  open  at  the 
Dudley  Gallery,  on  Thursday,  the  24th  inst. 

Mf’y  I  also  remind  intending  exhibitors  that  all  pictures  for  exhibition 
will  be  received  at  the  Gallery  on  Monday,  the  14f only,  between  the 
hours  of  11  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  Entry  forms  may  still  be  had  on  application 
at  the  Gallery,  or  by  letter. 

5?.  Messrs.  Dicksee  of  7,  Rider-street,  St.  James's,  S.W.,  the  well-known 
exhibition  agents,  will  undertake  to  receive,  deliver  at  Gallery,  and  return 
exhibits  on  very  moderate  terms. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Alfred  Maskell, 

Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery,  Hon  Sec. 

Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  W.,  Sept.  1,  1896. 


LEYTONSTONE  CAMERA  CLUB  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  regret  to  inform  you  that,  owing  to  the  loss  of  our 
studio  and  club  property,  we  reluctantly  feel  compelled  to  announce  that 
our  usual  Exhibition  will  not  be  held  this  year,  but  we  hope  to  have  a 
special  Exhibition  of  members’  work  early  in  the  new  year. — I  am,  yours, 

B.  Harwood,  Hon.  v 

110,  Windsor-road,  Forest  Gate,  E.,  September  4,  1896. 

[We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  Leytonstone  Club's  open  Exhibition 
will  not  be  held  this  year,  as  the  previous  displays  organized  by  the 
Club  have  invariably  been  extremely  good. — Eds." 


to  ©omjSpontirntg. 

*•*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including- 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  Tork-street,  Covent  Garden,  Lond/on.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  tee  cannot  undertake  to  ansicer  com¬ 
munications  throuah  the  post.  Questions  are  not  ansxcered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  he  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  A  Co.,  2,  Tork-street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

William  Harrison,  Kewaigue,  Braddan,  Isle  of  Man.—  Photograyh  of  storm  in 
Douglas,  Isle  of  Man.  "  _ 

Colonel  Gubbins. — Received.  A  little  misplaced  ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
the  printer. 
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Ferrotype  Plates. — Beginner.  Fallowfield  stocks  them,  and  also  some 
ready-sensitised,  we  believe. 

W.  L.  N.  (Northwood). — The  idea  is  to  endeavour  to  make  question  and 
answer  generally  as  well  as  particularly  instructive. 

■“Bennetto’s  Colour  Photography.” — Dr.  W.  H.  Plaister.  Many  thanks 
for  your  letter,  which  we  must  decline  to  publish.  But  please  interpret  ' 
our  refusal  in  the  most  courteous  sense. 

i Preservative  of  Paste. — P.  F.  S.  says  :  “Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  stuff  I  can  add  to  paste,  to  prevent  it  turning  sour  ?  ” —  j 
In  reply :  The  addition  of  a  little  glycerine  and  oil  of  cloves,  at  the 
moment  of  preparation,  will  probably  answer. 

•Spotting  Gelatine  Prints. — E.  Bath.  You  probably  did  not  match  the 
colour  of  the  print.  If  this  be  done,  and  the  water-colour  pigment  be 
thinned  down  with  a  little  gum  water,  the  marks  should  not  easily  show. 

If  using  oil  colour,  dilute  with  methylated  alcohol. 

Varnishing  Negatives. — Any  of  the  formulae  given  in  the  Almanac  are  suit¬ 
able  for  gelatine  negatives  ;  but,  as  you  are  an  amateur  and  small  con¬ 
sumer,  you  will  possibly  find  it  answer  your  purpose  better  to  buy 
varnish  from  any  of  the  dealers  than  make  it  yourself.  By  doing  so 
you  will  ensure  having  a  suitable  article. 

.  Copyright. — North  Briton.  The  portrait  being  taken  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  you  have  no  copyright  in  it.  The  negative  is  your  property, 
it  is  true,  but  you  have  no  right  to  use  it  for  any  purposes,  except  to 
the  sitter’s  order.  The  sitter  can,  of  course,  have  the  prints  you  have 
supplied  copied  or  enlarged  by  any  other  photographer. 

'Early  Photography. — G.  Wakley.  From  Hunt’s  Photography  you  will  be 
able  to  obtain  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  early  processes  of 
photography  and  their  working  details.  There  are  several  editions  of 
the  work,  which  has  been  out  of  print  for  many  years.  Copies  may  be 
now  and  then  met  with  at  bookstalls  for  small  sums.  An  advertisement 
or  two  will,  no  doubt,  put  you  in  possession  of  a  copy. 

•  Gelatine. — T.  Wade.  By  continually  heating  a  solution  of  gelatine,  or 
keeping  it  heated  for  a  long  time,  it  becomes  impoverished,  and  loses 
much  of  its  quickly  setting  properties.  A  poor  quality  gelatine  suffers 
much  more  quickly  than  does  a  high  quality  one  in  this  respect.  The 
solution  may,  however,  become  very  greatly  impaired,  but  the  gelatine 
may  still  retain  a  considerable  amount  of  its  adhesive  properties. 

Portrait  Group. — P.  Moss.  The  portrait  lens  will,  unquestionably,  be  the 
quickest  acting.  But,  for  an  outdoor  group,  you  will  get  on  better  with 
the  rapid  rectilinear,  because  it  will  cover  the  plate  better,  and  with 
more  even  illumination.  If  the  former  were  used,  it  would  have  to  be 
stopped  down  to  such  an  extent,  to  get  all  in  focus,  that  it  would  then 
be  no  quicker  than  the  other,  while  the  result  would  not  be  so  good  in 
the  end. 

-Collotype. — T.  Morris.  We  think  you  are  misinformed.  We  have  never 
heard  of  collotype  plates,  ready  prepared  for  exposure,  being  kept  as 
stock  articles  by  the  photographic  dealers  in  Germany.  We  know  that 
the  glass  is  stocked  with  a  ground  surface  and  with  bevelled  edges,  and 
this  is  the  nearest  approach  to  “ready  for  use  ”  we  are  aware  of.  When 
a  collotype  plate  is  prepared,  it  must  be  printed  within  a  day  or  two,  as 
it  will  not  keep. 

Tax  ON  Vehicle. — A.  Z.  complains  that  he  is  taxed  for  a  light  trap  that  he 
uses  in  his  business  to  take  him  and  his  apparatus  from  place  to  place 
where  he  has  work  to  do,  and  asks  if  that  is  according  to  law,  or  should 
he  appeal  against  the  impost  ? — The  trap,  if  used  exclusively  for  busi¬ 
ness  purposes,  is  exempt  from  taxation  ;  but,  if  it  is  used,  even  occasion¬ 
ally  only,  for  pleasure,  a  drive  out  on  Sundays,  for  example,  then  it  is 
liable  for  the  tax. 

Removing  Ink  Stains  from  Negatives. — Morgan  says:  “I  have  printed 
on  a  negative.  Would  you  kindly  inform  me  what  will  remove  the  ink, 
without  destroying  the  negative,  and  reduce  the  density  ?  ” — In  reply  : 
Try  the  following  plan,  which  answers  for  prints.  Dissolve  one  drachm 
of  oxalic  acid  in  an  ounce  of  warm  water,  and,  having  wetted  the  surface 
of  the  negative  with  warm  water,  apply  the  solution,  and  rub  gently 
until  the  ink  disappears.  Keep  it  warm  throughout. 

Resittings. — Hard  to  Please.  Either  the  sitter  is  very  unreasonable  or 
the  work  must  be  inferior  ;  otherwise,  with  six  resittings,  the  customer 
would  be  satisfied.  We  note  on  the  circular,  on  the  back  of  which  your 
communication  is  written,  that  sittings  are  given  till  satisfied.  In  face 
of  that,  the  sitter  seems  within  her  rights  in  what  she  is  demanding. 
Clearly,  at  your  prices,  you  will  be  a  loser  on  the  transaction,  even  if 
the  next  sitting  pleases  ;  but  it  cannot  be  helped  if  your  terms  are  as 
the  circular  shows. 

Retention  of  Negatives. — County  Photographer  writes :  “  More  than 
three  months  ago  I  sent  half  a  dozen  negatives  to  a  certain  enlarger. 
On  receiving  half  the  order  I  sent  another  negative  for  another.  I  have 
repeatedly  written  for  them,  and  cannot  get  them  or  my  negatives,  or 
even  an  answer  back.  Perhaps  you  or  some  of  your  readers  could 
advise  me  what  is  my  best  course  to  take  to  recover  my  negatives.” — 
Communicate  with  the  Superintendent  of  Police  of  the  locality  where 
the  enlarger  resides. 

'Copyright. — H.  P.  H.  says:  “The  following  is  a  question  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  re  copyright  : — We  will  presume  A.  and  B.  have  permission  to 
photograph  the  interior  of  a  building.  A.  takes  a  picture,  and  makes  it 
copyright.  Does  that  prevent  B.  from  taking  the  same  view  for  sale,  or 
does  it  only  protect  copying  the  actual  picture  taken  by  A.  ?” — In 
reply:  Registration  of  copyright  only  protects  A. ’s  actual  photograph, 
and  does  not  prevent  B.  taking  the  same  view  for  sale.  Any  number  of 
photographers  may  take  the  same  view  from  exactly  the  same  point,  and 
oopy right  the  photographs. 


Use  of  Dark  Room  — C.  W.  Of  course  we  shall  not  publish  your  letter. 
What  have  you  to  complain  of  ?  We  should  say  that  the  professional 
who  told  you  that  you  could  have  the  use  of  a  dark  room  for  changing 
your  plates  before  business  hours  was  very  obliging.  You  cannot 
expect  professional  photographers  to  stop  their  business  for  a  stranger 
to  use  their  dark  rooms.  Business  is  none  too  good  with  them,  even 
were  there  a  combination,  as  alleged,  amongst  the  photographers  of  that 
place,  against  lending  amateurs  their  dark  rooms.  What  then  ?  Are 
not  their  premises  their  own  ? 

Studio  and  Building  Act.— W.  W.  R.  We  do  not  know  how  the  by-laws 
of  the  authorities  in  your  town  stand,  but  we  may  say  that  you  would 
not  be  permitted  to  put  up  such  a  wooden  studio  within  the  authority 
of  the  London  County  Council.  The  best  suggestion  we  can  make  is  to 
get  out  a  rough  sketch  of  what  you  propose,  and  submit  it  to  the  district 
surveyor  to  the  Council,  or  any  other  surveyor  in  the  town,  and  hear 
what  they  have  to  say  about  it,  before  commencing  the  erection,  the 
more  particularly  as  your  neighbours  on  either  side  object  to  anything 
like  a  studio  being  put  in  the  garden. 

Telling  the  Colour  of  an  Original  from  the  Negative.— II.  says  :  “Is  it 
possible  for  a  photographer  to  tell,  by  examination  of  a  negative  only, 
what  colours  tne  original  object  possessed  ?  I  shall  feel  grf  atly  favoured 
if  you  can  give  me  your  reply  in  the  next  issue  of  your  valuable  paper. 
Some  amateur  friends  of  mine  would  like  to  know.  Of  course,  the  photo¬ 
grapher  would  not  have  seen  the  object  photographed.” — In  reply  :  An 
experienced  photographer  could  hazard  a  tolerably  safe  guess,  we  think. 
Much,  however,  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  original,  and 
whether  it  had  been  photographed  orthochromatically ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  possible  for  a  photographer  to  do  so. 

R.  H.  U.  E.  says :  “  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  what  is  the 
correct  proportion  of  the  two  acids,  nitric  and  hydrochloric,  to  make 
aqua  regia.  The  acids  I  use  are  pure  and  concentrated^  i.e.,  P.  B. 
strength.  Also,  what  would  be  the  theoretical  quantity  necessary  to 
just  dissolve  100  grains  of  fine  gold?  Captain  Abney  gives  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  pint  of  nitric,  and  live  pints  of  hydrochloric,  whilst  otners 
say  one  to  three.” — In  reply:  1.  Proportions  of  1  : 3,  1:4,  1:5  are 
recommended  by  various  authorities,  with  a  preponderance,  we  think, 
in  favour  of  1  : 4.  2.  The  information  will  probably  be  found  in  Storer’s 

Dictionary  of  Solubilities  to  which  we  refer  you.  We  have  not  the  pre¬ 
cise  information  handy. 

Panoramic  Cameras.—  L  Jeffrey  says  :  “  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  could 
give  me  any  particulars  of  cameras  for  taking  panoramas  complete.  I 
have  made  a  camera  which  works  all  right,  but  am  informed  to-day  that 
there  are  several  others  already  in  existence.  I  should  be  very  glad  if 
you  could  tell  me  how  the  cameras  work,  or,  better  still,  give  me  the 
numbers  of  the  patents  if  they  are  patented,  so  that  I  might  see  clearly 
from  the  specifications  how  the  motion  is  obtained.” — In  reply:  We 
cannot  refer  you  to  individual  specifications,  but  an  hour  spent  at  the 
Patent  Office  library  would  put  you  in  possession  of  the  necessary  data 
concerning  patents  for  panoramic  cameras  that  have  been  taken  out  in 
recent  years.  The  article  in  our  1892  Almanac  on  Photographic 
Panoramas  and  the  Means  of  Making  Them  describes  several  pano¬ 
ramic  cameras,  and  would  probably  be  useful  to  you. 

Removing  Silver  Stains  from  Negatives.— Serious  says:  “Will  you 
kindly  inform  me  how  I  can  take  silver  stains  from  negatives  ?  I  have 
often  seen  used  a  little  hypo  (few  drops),  mixed  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Yet,  when  I  used  it,  no  effect  was 
shown.  The  stains  in  question  were  only  on  negatives  about  an  hour  or 
less.  Sulphocyanide  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  were  tried,  but  with  the 
same  result.  The  negatives  had  been  varnished,  which  was  thin ; 
methylated  spirit  was  used  to  remove  the  varnish  before  applying  other 
solutions.  Would  the  methylated  spirit  affect  the  stains  so  as  to  increase 
the  difficulty  of  removing  them?” — In  reply:  There  are  two  other 
methods  which  might  be  worth  your  while  to  try — 1.  Rub  the  stains 
with  a  little  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine,  and  then  apply  a  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium ;  2.  A  strong  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  and 
apply  friction.  But  we  know  of  no  really  satisfactory  formula,  although 
a  solution,  sold  for  the  purpose  by  Messrs.  Marion,  and  that  we  used 
some  two  or  three  years  ago,  is  about  the  most  effective. 

Enlarging  without  the  Aid  of  a  Condenser. — W.  J.  H.  writes:  “During 
the  coming  winter  I  wish  to  do  some  bromide  enlargements,  and,  as  I 
cannot  make  use  of  the  daylight,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  could  inform 
me  my  best  way  to  do  it  with  the  aid  of  paraffin  lamp  or  lamps.  I 
wish  to  enlarge  from  half-plate  negatives,  and  want  the  illumination  to 
cover  the  plate  from  corner  to  corner  as  in  the  case  of  views.  I  know  it 
can  be  done  with  a  large  condenser,  which  means  an  outlay  far  exceed¬ 
ing  my  means.  Is  it  possible  to  make  a  condenser  with  two  glasses 
cemented  in  a  tube  and  filled  with  water  ?  I  fancy  I  have  heard  of  a 
clock-face  glass  condenser  made  in  this  way.  Shall  esteem  it  a  favour 
if  you  will  let  me  know  through  your  paper  my  best  way  to  proceed  in 
the  simplest,  most  economical,  and  practical  method  to  this  end.”— In 
reply:  1.  A  large  condenser  may  be  improvised  in  the  following 
manner  : — To  a  concave  glass  of  about  thirteen  inches  diameter  cement 
a  sheet  of  glass  to  fit  it,  leave  a  small  opening,  and  fill  in  with  pure 
glycerine.  2.  As  economy  is  your  chief  aim,  you  may  dispense  with  a 
condenser  in  either  of  the  following  ways  :  (a)  Construct  a  square  box 
with  an  opening  at  the  top  for  a  metal  chimney.  Place  a  powerful 
lamp  inside,  and  fit  the  box  close  up  to  the  back  of  the  camera  which 
holds  the  negative,  (b)  Arrange  a  large  sheet  of  white  cardboard  as  a 
concave  radiator,  and  place  a  lamp  each  side  of  the  concave  surface. 
This  will  transmit  a  great  volume  of  light  through  the  negative.  This 
method  is  a  perfectly  practicable  one,  as  we  know  by  experience,  and  is 
extremely  cheap  to  improvise.  Doubtless,  from  the  rough  idea  here 
given,  you  will  be  able  to  work  out  the  system  for  yourself. 
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OUR  FORTHCOMING  ALMANAC. 

The  time  of  year  has  arrived  when  it  is  necessary  for  11s  to 
take  in  hand  the  preparation  of  The  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac  for  1897.  A  feature  of  the  volume 
for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  the  co-operation  of 
numerous  friends  and  readers  of  the  Journal,  and  the 
Editor  takes  the  opportunity  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
support  so  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  predecessors 
may  be  continued  to  him. 

We  especially  invite  contributions  on  topics  of  practical  interest, 
and  should  feel  obliged  if  the  articles  and  any  accompanying 
sketches  are  sent  to  us  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

■Secretaries  of  Societies,  and  especially  of  those  established  since 
the  appearance  of  the  last  Almanac,  will  oblige  us  by  for¬ 
warding  lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion  in  the 
Directory  of  Photographic  Societies,  in  order  that  the  list 
may  be  made  as  complete  as  possible. 

'The  Publishers  wish  us  to  remind  intending  advertisers  that 
the  announcement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  already  filling 
rapidly,  and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions, 
orders  and  copy  should  reach  them  without  delay. 


EX  CATHEDRi. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Shaw,  the  well-known  Huddersfield  photographer, 
is  the  latest  contributor  to  the  “  coupon  ”  literature  with  which 
we  have  been  enabled,  for  some  weeks,  to  edify  our  readers. 
Mr.  Shawr  forwards  us  copies  of  the  correspondence  between 
himself  and  the  firm  of  diars's.  He  very  naturally  takes  the 
same  line  as  the  other  photographers  who  have  addressed  us  on 
the  subject,  and  who  have  been  properly  concerned  to  know 
wherein  the  advantage  will  lie  of  being  advertised  to  take 
photographs  for  nothing.  Parts  of  the  replies  of  the  firm  of 
diarists  to  Mr.  Shaw  are  worth  quoting.  “  Advertising  the 
takingMf  photographs  for  nothing, ”  they  sav,  “  is  no  different 
to  advertising  that  you  will  send  a  sample  of  cocoa,  pills,  or 
soap,  Ac.,  free,  and  that  is  the  way  fortunes  are  made  1" 

*  *  * 

The  following,  we  suppose,  is  intended  to  touch  the  national 
pride  of  the  British  photographer,  and  goad  him  into  making  a 
fortune  :  “  In  Paris  the  best  photographers  adopt  this  system 
(i.e.,  take  photographs  for  nothing),  “but  then  the  French 
excel  us  in  advertising,  finance,  and  photography.'’  We  require 
higher  authority  before  accepting  such  statements.  The  firm 
add  further  that  they  are  “  literally  inundated  with  applica¬ 
tions  from  the  very  first  (sic)  photographers  throughout  Great 
Britain,  and  the  only  difficulty  will  be  to  make  a  selection  ! 
“Evidently  you”  (Mr.  Shaw)  “  have  no  enterprise,”  Ac. 

■*  *  * 

We  need  make  no  further  extracts  from  a  correspondence 
which  is  full  of  material  for  amusement ;  aud,  in  concluding 
our  references  to  the  matter,  we  do  so  by  reiterating  the 
observation,  that  the  scheme  proposed  cannot  strike  any  dis¬ 
interested  person  as  calculated  to  be  profitable  or  advantageous 
to  photographers.  We  do  not  think  the  profession  at  large 
will  support  movements  whereby  the  public  is  led  to  believe 
that  photographers  have  adopted  the  system  of  taking  photo¬ 
graphs  for  nothing  on  the  chance  of  subsequent  orders  being 
obtained,  and  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  those  photo¬ 
graphers  who  lend  their  names  to  such  proceedings  deserve 
the  reprobation  of  their  fellow-professionals. 

*  *  * 

We  gather  from  the  Camera  Club  Journal  that  the  session 
1896-97  promises  to  be  very  successful  as  regards  the  papers 
and  lectures  that  are  to  be  delivered  before  the  members. 
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Promises  have  been  obtained  from  such  men  as  Captain  Abney, 
Dr.  Tilden,  Mr.  Storey,  A.R.A.,  Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson,  Mr.  F.  E. 
Ives,  Professor  Boys,  Professor  Roberts-Austin,  and  others,  so 
that  a  programme  of  much  diversity  and  value  appears  pro¬ 
bable.  The  “  Whip  Fund”  of  the  Club  now  nearly  amounts 
to  the  sum  asked  for  by  the  Committee,  viz.,  800/.,  and  it 
appears  to  be  felt  that  the  future  of  the  Club  is  “not  without 
hope.” 

*  *  * 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Photographers  will  be  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel, 
Fleet-street.  London,  E.C.,  on  Monday,  September  28.  The 
President  (Mr.  W.  Barry,  of  Hull)  will  take  the  chair  at  four 
o’clock.  The  agenda  are  as  follows :  To  receive  a  report  from 
the  Secretary ;  to  fix  date  and  place  for  summer  excursion, 
1897  ;  to  consider  a  suggestion  as  to  the  Association  being 
conducted  on  social  lines.  The  annual  dinner  will  take  place 
the  same  evening  at  seven  o’clock;  tickets,  35.  each,  of  the 
Secretary,  D.  J.  O’Neill,  47,  Charlotte-road,  Birmingham. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  R.  P.  Drage,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Photographic 
Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom,  asks  us  to  state  that,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition, 
one  of  the  Lantern  evenings  will  be  devoted  to  a  display  of 
slides  made  from  negatives  taken  by  members  during  the 
Convention  week,  illustrative  of  the  scenes  then  visited.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Conventioners  who  took  photographs  at 
Bolton  Abbey,  Fountains,  and  York,  will  endeavour  to  make 
slides  from  them  and  help  to  make  an  interesting  exhibition  on 
the  night  in  question. 

- -4 — - - - 

THE  POISONS  ACT. 

We  have  been  asked  by  a  correspondent,  a  dealer,  to  state 
what  poisons  are  scheduled  by  the  Poisons  Act,  which  only 
pharmaceutical  chemists,  under  certain  conditions,  may  sell  to 
the  public.  The  following  is  the  schedule:  Parti.  Arsenic 
and  its  preparations,  prussic  acid,  cyanide  of  potassium  and  all 
metallic  cyanides,  strychnine  and  all  poisonous  vegetable 
alkaloids  and  their  salts,  aconite  and  its  preparations,  emetic 
tartar,  corrosive  sublimate,  cantharides,  savin  and  its  oil,  ergot 
of  rye  and  its  preparations.  Part  2.  Oxalic  acid,  chloroform, 
belladonna  and  its  preparations,  essential  oil  of  almonds  (unless 
deprived  of  its  prussic  acid),  opium  and  all  preparations  of 
opium  or  of  poppies. 

The  Act,  in  its  very  first  sentence,  recites  the  “safety  of  the 
public  ”  as  its  reason  for  giving  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
control  over  those  who  retail  or  dispense  the  poisons  scheduled, 
and  therefore  we  must  suppose  that  the  Legislature,  in  its 
wisdom,  backed  up  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  discerns  no 
menace  to  the  safety  of  the  public  in  the  indiscriminate  sale  of 
silver  nitrate,  bichromate  of  potash,  pyrogallol,  the  caustic 
alkalies,  sugar  of  lead,  and  the  mineral  acids,  most  of  which  have 
on  occasion  played  the  dismal  rdle  of  abbreviating  human  life. 
The  Act,  therefore,  is  a  failure,  and  defeats  its  own  object  of 
restricting  the  sale  of  “  poisons  ”  by  a  privileged  fewr. 

The  Poisons  Act  stands  in  need  of  amendment,  not  only  in 
the  respect  pointed  out,  but  in  that  of  including  others  besides 
pharmaceutical  chemists  within  its  scope.  It  must  strike 
everybody  as  ridiculous  that  a  photographic  dealer  may  sell 
one  poison  with  impunity,  and  run  the  risk  of  prosecution  for 
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retailing  another.  It  is  equally  absurd  that,  if  a  small  quantity 
of  a  scheduled  poison  is  wanted  for  commercial  or  scientific 
purposes,  some  method  other  than  that  of  compelling  the 
vendor  to  be  a  pharmaceutical  chemist — for  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to — could  not  be  adopted  for  rendering  it  available. 
It  appears  to  us  that  photographic  dealers,  and  suchlike, 
might,  as  in  the  analogous  case  of  the  retailing  of  the  “  old  ’’ 
methylated  spirit,  be  granted  permission  to  sell  small  quantities 
of  the  poisons  used  by  photographers,  provided  a  register  be 
kept,  signatures  be  taken,  and  other  safeguards  adopted. 
At  any  rate,  the  continuance  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society’s 
system  of  entrapping  offenders  for  doing  with  the  right  hand 
what  they  may  pass  unscathed  for  if  they  do  it  with  the  left  is 
an  outrage  on  common  sense. 

We  have  frequently  raised  the  ire  of  many  of  our  corre¬ 
spondents  and  some  of  our  chemical  and  drug  contemporaries 
by  stigmatising  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  as  a  trades  union. 
A  copy  of  the  Poisons  Act  is  before  us  as  we  write,  and  the 
whole  tenour  of  that  remarkable  statute  is  unmistakably  to 
invest  the  profession  of  pharmacy  with  a  monopoly :  that  of 
the  sale  of  poisons.  The  Society  grants  certificates  of  skill,  and 
it  prosecutes  those  who  infringe  the  privileges  of  its  members  ; 
allows  the  widow’  of  a  deceased  chemist  to  carry  on  the  business 
provided  she  employs  one  of  its  members ;  and  it  has  a 
benevolent  fund  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  mem¬ 
bers.  Apparently  it  is  not  only  a  trades  union,  but  a  benefit 
society.  We  shall  be  convinced  that  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  has  the  safety  of  the  public  at  heart  when  the  Act  it 
administers  is  so  amended  as  to  be  drawn  less  in  the  interests 
of  pharmaceutical  chemists  and  more  in  that  of  the  public. 

- 4 - 

Glow-worm  Light. — At  a  recent  seance  of  the  Taris  Academy 
of  Science  it  was  stated  that  the  light  emitted  by  glow-worms  was 
found  to  be  able  to  penetrate  black  paper,  and  affect  a  dry  plate 
folded  in  it. 


Dangers  of  Celluloid. — As  our  readers  are  well  aware,  a 
number  of  large  gooseberry  type  of  paragraphs  referring  to  celluloid 
explosions  went  the  rounds  of  the  papers  some  year  or  two  ago,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  a  reaction  set  in ;  but  it  must  be  well  borne  in 
mind  that  there  is  a  real  danger  in  the  material  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  for,  under  particular  conditions,  it  is  quite  capable  of 
becoming  powerfully  explosive.  Further,  as  a  reviewer  in  Nature 
recentlv  remarked,  “  celluloid  shavings  should  never  be  allowed  to 
accumulate,  as  they  take  fire  easily,  at  a  comparatively  lowr  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  in  this  state  burn  with  surprising  rapidity.” 


The  Art  Union. — The  copyright  in  the  picture,  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Abbey,  A.R.A.,  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Lady  Anne , 
which  was  shown  at  the  last  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  has 
been  secured  by  the  Art  Union  of  London.  The  work  is  to  be  re¬ 
produced  as  an  etching  by  M.  Leopold  Flameng,  and  will  be  a 
presentation  print.  Several  of  the  presentation  plates  of  the  Art 
Union  of  late  years  have  been  etchings.  Formerly  they  were  line^ 
mezzotint,  or  mixed  style,  but  photogravure  seems  to  have  sent 
those  styles  of  work  quite  out  of  the  field ;  indeed,  there  are  now  no 
really  good  workers  of  the  old  school  of  engraving  to  be  obtaioed 
now,  or,  doubtless,  the  Art  Union  would  avail  itself  of  them.  The 
old  hands  have  died  off,  and  there  are  no  new  ones  to  take  their 
places. 

Photographic  Apparatus. — In  a  shop  window,  not  very 
far  from  Charing  Cross,  there  is  an  announcement  of  a  clearance 
sale  of  the  photographic  stock  at  great  reductions.  Here  are  ex¬ 
amples.  Shilling  cameras  are  quoted  at  ninepence ;  two-and-six- 
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penny  ones  at  two  shillings ;  three-and-sixpenny  ones,  two  and 
ninepence ;  and  five-and-sixpenny — the  most  costly,  we  think— at 
four  and  three.  Eighteen-penny  stands  are  one  and  twopence,  while 
•shilling  dark  slides  are  sacrificed  for  ninepence  each.  Who,  in  face 
of  these  prices,  can  complain  of  the  costliness  of  photographic 
■apparatus  P  However,  perhaps  the  expenditure  of  a  shilling  or  two 
of  a  lad’s  pocket  money  may  hereafter  develop  the  latent  talent,  now 
in  embryo,  of  a  great  photographer.  We  have  known  the  purchase 
of  “  a  guinea  set”  being  the  means  of  the  evolution  of  more  than 
one  amateur  photographer,  who  has  afterwards  distinguished  him¬ 
self,  though  with  a  superior  class  of  apparatus,  it  is  true;  but  the 
oheap  outfit  must  be  credited  with  creating  the  taste  for  the  art. 


Photographing-  Electric  Discharges.— It  is  reported 
from  Turin  that  M.  Rhigi  has  been  successful  in  “  producing  and 
photographing  globular  lightning.”  As  the  experimentalist  is  stated 
to  have  produced  the  lightning,  we  presume  this  is  a  laboratory 
experiment  only,  yet  it  may  prove  that  this  form  of  electrical  dis¬ 
charge  has  existence.  It  has  always  been  a  doubtful  matter  amongst 
scientists  as  to  whether  there  are  globular  forms  of  lightning. 
Meteorologists  are  very  anxious  to  obtain  photographs  of  light¬ 
ning,  and  have  at  times  appealed  to  photographers  to  secure  them 
for  them.  Photographs  of  lightning  can  only  be  successfully 
•obtained  after  dark.  Photographers  are,  as  a  rule,  not  sufficiently 
weatherwise  to  foretell  when  a  storm  at  night  is  to  be  expected,  and 
-the  daily  forecasts,  as  issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office,  such  as 
**  possibly  thunder,”  &c.,  are  not  sufficiently  reliable  to  induce  photo¬ 
graphers  to  keep  out  of  bed  on  the  doubtful  chance  of  the  forecast 
being  fulfilled.  If  the  weather  forecasts  were  more  trustworthy 
dhan  they  are,  they  would  be  a  great  boon  to  photographers. 


Poisoning*  by  Pyrog-allic  Acid. — One  day  last  week  the 
‘Coroner  for  East  Sussex  held  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  lady  who 
was  accidentally  poisoned.  It  appears  that  the  husband,  a  doctor 
and  an  amateur  photographer,  had  left  some  chemicals  on  a  side¬ 
board  where  the  lady  also  kept  her  medicine,  and  in  the  dark  she 
took  up  the  wrong  bottle.  It  contained  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid, 
some  of  which  she  drank.  She  became  ill,  and  died  some  days 
afterwards.  It  is  not  stated  what  was  the  strength  of  the  solution, 
or  the  quantity  swallowed.  This  would  have  been  interesting  to 
know,  as  this  is  the  first  case  we  remember  of  fatal  poisoning  with 
ipyro,  although  it  is  known  to  be  a  poison.  Either  a  very  small 
•quantity  was  taken,  or  it  must  be  very  slow  in  its  action,  for  it  is 
stated  that  the  poison  was  swallowed  on  the  Friday,  and  death  did 
not  result  till  the  Tuesday  following.  The  case  should  serve  as  a 
warning  to  amateur  photographers  not  to  leave  their  chemicals  where 
they  may  possibly  be  mistaken  for  other  things.  All  developing 
agents  may  be  classed  as  poisons,  though  some  are  more  potent  than 
.others.  . . . .  _ _  _ 

Patal  Benzole  Vapour  Explosion. — While  some  boys,  at 
'Hull,  one  day  last  week,  were  playing  with  some  empty  benzole 
drums,  one  of  them  exploded,  killing  one  lady,  and  seriously  injuring 
another  who  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time.  It  is  said  that  one 
of  the  lads  struck  a  match  and  applied  it  to  the  drum,  when  the 
mixed  benzole  vapour  and  air  within  exploded.  Volatile  liquids,  such 
as  ether,  benzole,  alcohol,  &c.,  the  vapour  of  which,  when  mixed  with 
a  certain  proportion  of  air  from  explosive  compounds,  are  not  so 
much  used  in  photography  as  they  were  in  the  collodion  days. 
Still  it  is  well  to  allude  to  the  danger  tffiere  is  with  them  under 
certain  conditions.  For  example,  if  in  a  bottle  from  which  methylated 
spirit  has  been  drained  a  certain  proportion  of  air  is  introduced,  and 
allowed  to  mix  with  the  alcoholic  vapour,  a  highly  explosive 
mixture  is  formed.  We,  some  years  ago,  were  told  by  an  employe  at 
one  of  the  London  distilleries  of  a  verdant,  young,  and  over-officious 
exciseman,  who  a  few  days  before,  would  insist  upon  seeing  into  an 
empty  spirit  cask  with  a  lighted  taper.  The  result  surprised  him. 
He  was  blown  some  distance,  though  not  seriously  hurt ;  but,  as  our 
informant  said,  he  received  such  a  lesson  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
again  pry  into  empty  spirit  casks  with  a  lighted  taper. 


Keeping-  Power  of  Plates.— Apropos  of  the  keeping  power 
of  plates,  we  have  lately  met  with  two  very  contradictory  experiences. 
Having  occasion  to  wait  at  a  roadside  station  some  little  time  when 
on  a  photographic  tour,  the  station-master  entered  into  conversation 
with  us  and  a  brother  artist.  He  brought  out  a  negative  taken  on 
an  Ilford  plate  that  was  one  of  their  very  earliest  make,  and  had 
been  kept  two  years  after  exposure  before  developing,  yet  the 
negative  was  technically  perfect,  free  from  spot,  stain,  or  fog — - 
surface  or  otherwise.  The  other  instance  we  refer  to  was  just  the 
opposite.  The  packet  of  plates  had  only  been  opened  immediately 
before  use,  and  had  been  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  cupboard,  but,  when 
they  came  to  be  developed,  were  almost  entirely  covered  with  a  dense 
metallic  fog.  The  angry  owner  was  about  to  write  a  scathing  letter 
to  the  makers,  when,  just  in  time  to  prevent  it,  he  discovered  a  large 
hole  on  the  back  of  his  cupboard,  which  opened  directly  upon  the 
sink,  down  which  he  poured  all  his  waste  hypo  after  precipitating 
with  liver  of  sulphur!  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved  was 
enough  to  spoil  any  plate  unless  soldered  up  in  a  metallic  case.  The 
moral  is  obvious. 


Kerr  Andree’s  Balloon. — Some  time  ago,  when  the  geo¬ 
graphical  world  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  over  Herr  AndnVs 
projected  balloon  trip  to  the  Pole,  we  detailed  some  portions  of  the 
arrangements,  referring  to  the  large  number — reckoned  by  thousands 
— of  dry  plates  that  had  been  taken  aboard.  Unfortunately,  Fate,  as 
typified  by  the  wind,  was  not  propitious ;  the  balloon  did  not  start, 
and  the  plates  remain  unused.  The  manufacture  and  method  of 
packing  of  these  necessary  adjuncts  to  photographic  practice  has 
been  brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  excellence,  that  Herr  Andree’s  store, 
if  kept,  should  be  quite  fit  for  use  when  he  starts  next  year  ;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  precaution,  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  a  few  packets 
of  plates  should  be  taken  at  random  and  tested  some  little  time 
before  he  starts,  as  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if,  after  the  daring 
aeronaut  reached  his  goal  and  had  been  able  to  make  a  series  of 
exposures,  and,  further,  return  in  safety  with  them,  he  should  find 
them  useless.  There  is  every  probability  that  he  will  start,  for  the 
balloon  proved  to  be  impervious  to  the  atmosphere  after  three  week- 
exposure  in  the  open  air;  and  all  the  apparatus  for  filling,  &c.,  is  left 
intact  at  Spitzbergen,  awaiting  his  return  in  July  next  year,  which  is 
the  date  decided  upon. 


More  Railway  Concessions  Wanted. — It  appears  that 
cyclists  are  still,  as  they  have  been  for  some  time  past,  agitating  for 
some  concessions  from  the  railway  companies  in  the  matter  of  fares, 
or,  rather,  charges.  "When  the  charges  for  their  travelling  are  con¬ 
sidered,  one  must  at  once  admit  that  there  are  very  much  better 
grounds  for  the  concessions  asked  for  than  there  is  for  the  reduction 
of  fares  asked  for  by  photographers,  or  those  already  granted  to 
anglers.  An  ordinary  third-class  passenger  is  allowed  to  fake  half  a 
hundredweight  of  luggage,  which  can  be  stowed  in  the  ’.  lggage  van 
free  of  charge  ;  but  a  cyclist,  although  he  has  no  other  .  uggage,  has 
to  pay  extra  for  his  cycle,  and  the  tariff  for  that  is.  in  some  instances, 
nearly  as  much  as,  sometimes  more  than,  the  fare  for  himself,  jet 
the  cycle  may  not  weigh  more  than  half  the  weight  of  other  luggage 
he  would  be  entitled  to  have  conveyed  free,  and  not  t  ake  up  more 
space.  All  the  cyclist  asks  is  that  lie  or  she  may  take  the  machines 
free  of  charge,  as  they  are  entitled  to  do  with  other  luggage,  and  not. 
any  reduction  of  fares,  such  as  photographers  have  asked  for  and 
anglers  have  obtained.  By  the  way.  what  ha<  been  the  result  of 
the  circulation  of  the  petition  forms  that  were  sent  to  the  majority 
of  the  photographic  societies  for  signature  early  in  the  year,  asking 
the  railway  companies  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  fares  to 
photographers  ? 


Ascertaining*  the  Strength  of  Coloured  Light.-  1  he 

difficulty  of  comparing  the  strength  or  visual  intensity  of  coloured 
light  as  against  an  ordinary  standard  candle  or  amyl-acetate  lamp 
is  well  known,  but  Mr.  Frank  P.  "Whitman,  taking  advantage  of 
Professor  Rood’s  investigations  on  such  subjec's.  ha9  devi-ed  an 
apparatus  by  which  such  estimations  may  be  made  a?  correctly  as 
with  monochromatic  lights  of  different  intensities.  Professor  Rood 
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made  fifty  discs  of  all  gradations  from  black  to  white,  and,  when 
amalgamating  pairs  of  them  in  a  whirling  machine,  noticed  that, 
when  the  two  greys  were  much  removed  in  depth,  a  sort  of  flickering 
was  produced,  an  appearance  which  became  less  and  less  as  the 
greys  more  nearly  approached  each  other  in  depth  of  shade.  When 
a  colour  was  paired  with  a  grey,  an  almost  similar  effect  was  ob¬ 
tained.  Mr.  Whitman  uses  a  white  card  with  the  colour  to  be 
tested,  and  exposes  the  two  in  rapid  alternation  to  the  experimenter’s 
eye.  The  cards  are  illuminated  by  lights  of  different  intensities  at 
opposite  ends  of  a  photometer  bar,  and,  by  moving  the  card  supports 
to  and  fro  till  the  flicker  ceases,  it  is  assumed  that  their  relative 
luminosities  are  equal ;  a  simple  calculation  then  suffices  to  give  all 
the  data  necessary  for  reference  at  any  future  time.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  coloured  lights  could  be  compared  equally  well. 


Points  for  Discussion  in  Rontgem  Work.  —  Dr. 

Macintyre,  who  has  done  some  remarkable  work  in  photographing 
the  whole  of  the  human  body  by  the  Rbntgen  rays,  has  an  article  in 
last  week’s  Nature  pregnant  with  important  information  and  hints. 
We  refer  our  readers  who  have  taken  up  the  work  to  the  original 
paper,*  contenting  ourselves  with  giving  a  few  extracts.  Referring 
to  the  large  amount  of  current  found  necessary,  he  says  :  “  The  ques¬ 
tion  will  naturally  here  suggest  itself  to  those  familiar  with  the 
subject,  Is  it  necessary  to  use  such  currents,  or  could  we  not  do  with 
less  energy  by  economising  the  force  in  the  transformers  and  vacuum 
tube  ?  The  question  is  a  very  proper  one,  as  all  experimenters  know 
that  some  tubes  will  give  better  results  than  others  with  a  certain 
amount  of  force  passed  through  a  particular  apparatus.” 


“  It  may  here  be  pointed  out  that,  in  using  fluorescent  screens  for 
the  deeper  structures  of  the  body,  barium  platino-cyanide  in  some 
instances  gives  a  better  result,  or  a  darker  shadow,  than  the  potas¬ 
sium  salt.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  potassium  is  more 
luminous,  and  it  may  be  that  it  is  a  particular  construction  of  the 
screen,  or  the  particular  specimen  employed,  because  samples  of  these 
salts  vary  in  their  effects.  After  using  a  large  number  of  different 
materials,  I,  like  others,  have  fallen  back  upon  the  potassium  or 
barium  salts,  but  employ  both.  The  barium  has  the  advantage  of 
being  a  good  agent,  well  suited  for  hospital  purposes,  and  durable.” 
Further,  when  using  the  screen  alone,  he  finds  a  darkened  room  much 
better  than  any  form  of  cryptoscope. 

JOTTINGS. 

Newquay,  hail,  all  hail,  you  fair  and  brilliant  gem  of  the  Cornish 
coast !  The  eyes  of  Europe  are  upon  you,  for  the  discoverer  of 
photography  in  natural  colours,  Mr.  John  Wallace  Bennetto,  has 
his  abode  in  your  midst.  The  problem  that  has  defied  solution  for 
half  a  century— that  has  almost  fruitlessly  engaged  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  profoundest  men  of  science  the  world  has  seen — that 
has  taken  rank  in  difficulty  of  attainment  with  the  transmutation  of 
the  baser  metals  into  gold— -this  mighty  secret  has  been  discovered 
by  one  of  your  townsmen,  who,  to  all  appearances,  recks  not  what 
the  world  beyond  his  own  surroundings  may  say  or  think  of  him,  and 
is  apparently  all  unconscious  of  the  fact  that,  by  reason  of  his 
achievement,  the  humble  village  of  Newquay  may  one  day  be 
reverently  pointed  out  as  the  Nazareth  — maybe  the  Mecca  — of 
Photographic  Science ! 


The  astounding  and  gratifying  result  of  seven  years’  patient  toil 
in  experimental  colour  photography  has  not  turned  Mr.  Bennetto’s 
head,  as  it  would  have  done  those  of  most  men,  for,  with  the 
indifference  that  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  confidence,  he  appears 
to  be  in  no  hurry  to  claim  the  material  rewards  of  his  success.  Most 
of  us,  I  fear,  would  at  once  have  hastened  to  London,  and  laid  our 
results  before  the  Queen,  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  world — having 
previously  taken  out  provisional  protection,  by  the  way.  The  news- 
*  Vol.  liy.,  No.  1402,  p,  451  et  seq. 


papers  would  thereupon  have  boomed  us,  a  syndicate  would  have 
been  formed,  a  company  floated,  and  the  fortunate  discoverer  would 
have  netted  a  handsome  pile  in  no  time. 


Is  it  only  in  such  far-off  unsophisticated  places  as  Newquay  thal 
science  is  looked  upon  as  its  own  reward?  Mr.  Bennetto  may  be  a 
conspicuous  exception  to  the  general  rule  for  Daguerre  received  a 
handsome  sum  from  the  French  Government;  Dr.  Joly  i6  reputed 
to  have  sold  his  colour-screen  process  to  an  American  syndicate  for 
6000/. ;  Lippmann,  a  year  ago,  got  a  money  award  from  a  Paris 
society;  and  Mr.  Fred.  Ives,  after  many  years’  work  with  the  three- 
colour  process,  is,  I  hope,  on  the  verge  of  turning  it  to  profitable 
account ;  so  why  should  not  Mr.  Bennetto  also,  as  the  sporting  men 
say,  “  stand  in  ?”  However,  all  this,  and  more,  may  follow  the  public- 
exhibition  of  Mr.  Bennetto’s  results  that  is  shortly  to  be  given  at 
Newquay.  What  must  it  be  to  be  there ! 


I  observe  an  editorial  condemnation  of  the  practice  of  vending  and 
buying  secret  photographic  processes,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
is  not  ill-timed,  as  the  secret  process-monger  is  once  more  raising 
his  head  among  us.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  bland  and 
plausible  rascal  robbed  several  photographers  in  th»  north — fancy,  in 
the  “canny”  north! — of  guineas  and  half-guineas  galore  by  pre¬ 
tending  to  sell  them  a  secret  mixture,  alleged  to  possess  remarkable 
orthochromatising  properties.  The  thing  was  an  imposture.  A 
more  subtle  person  was  one  of  whom  I  obtained  cognisance  some 
years  ago.  This  knight  of  industry  travelled  the  country  with  a 
developer  alleged  to  have  been  worked  out  by  a  well-known  firm, 
and  said  by  him  to  have  the  property  of  enabling  exposures  to  be 
very  materially  shortened.  It  transpired  that  he  used  just  an  ordinary 
pyro-soda  developer,  plus  a  caustic  alkali ;  but,  for  all  that,  he 
managed  to  ensnare  quite  a  large  number  of  victims.  Of  secret 
processes  it  may  generally,  but  safely,  be  said  that  they  are  either 
old  and  well-known  ideas,  or  worthless  ones,  and  photographers  can 
therefore  lose  nothing  by  not  encouraging  the  traffic. 

The  agitation  that  has  been  directed  against  the  publishers  of  an 
annual  volume  for  inviting  photographers  to  allow  their  names  to 
be  printed  as  agreeable  to  take  photographs  for  nothing,  or  on 
“  spec,”  as  Sam  Weller  accused  Messrs.  Dodson  &  Fogg,  the  eminent 
solicitors,  of  taking  up  cases,  is  only  what  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  A  fitting  punishment  for  those  photographers,  if  anv, 
who  are  so  poor-spirited  as  to  countenance  this  sort  of  thing,  would 
be  to  publish  their  names  as  a  kind  of  “black  list  ”  for  the  contem¬ 
plation  and  contempt  of  their  brethren.  May  I  suggest  that  the 
National  Association  of  Professional  Photographers  should  interest 
itself  in  the  matter  ? 


The  continued  anger  of  the  pharmaceutical  chemists  at  my  (and 
others’)  remarks  on  the  action  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in 
prosecuting  photographic  dealers  for  “  offences  ”  which  it  was  surely 
never  contemplated  by  Parliament  they  should  be  prosecuted  for,  is 
the  best  evidence  that  the  photographic  trade  has  not  been  justly 
dealt  with.  Mr.  Pike,  in  reference  to  my  suggestion  that  chemists 
often  overstep  the  mark  in  prescribing  virtually  throws  the  onus  for 
this  practice  on  those  who  go  to  chemists  for  something  to  cure  a 
cough  or  cold.  This  no  more  legalises  the  action  of  the  chemists  in 
prescribing  than  does  the  act  of  a  photographer  in  asking  a  photo¬ 
graphic  dealer  for  an  ounce  of  mercuric  chloride  legalise  the  com¬ 
placence  of  that  dealer  in  acceding  to  the  request.  But,  if  the 
chemist  is  permitted  to  go  scot  free,  why  not  the  photographic 
dealer?  Therein  lies  the  whole  point  of  the  matter — what  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  not  sauce  for  the  gander.  As  regards  Mr.  Hampson’s 
somewhat  intemperate  outburst  of  last  week,  I  have  only  to  echo  and 
agree  with  his  remark  that  “  what  a  godsend  it  is  that  there  is  one 
time  during  the  year  when  we  can  grind  out  twaddle — and  get  it 
printed,  too — And  generally  write  without  rhyme  or  reason !  ”  It 
relieves  the  liver  as  much  as  would  a  one-shilling-and-three-half- 
penny  box  of  pills. 
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1  am  waiting  to  hear  the  annual  howl  of  dissatisfaction  arise  at 
the  awards  of  the  Judges  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Exhi¬ 
bition.  The  outside  artist  element  on  this  year’s  jury  is  stronger 
than  heretofore,  so  that  the  chances  of  some  curiosities  of  judicial 
opinion  are  proportionately  increased.  Not  more  than  a  handful  of 
members  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  are  smitten  with  the 
queer  desire  to  have  the  Exhibition  “  judged”  by  a  number  of  R.A.’d 
and  A.R.A.’d  gentlemen,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
photography  and  its  limitations,  and  a  protest  is  therefore  called  for 
against  this  same  half-dozen  members  being  allowed  to  annually 
attract  ridicule  to  the  Exhibition.  Before  me,  as  I  write,  is  last 
year’s  illustrated  catalogue,  and,  as  I  turn  over  its  pages,  I  see  at 
least  one  reproduction,  the  original  of  which  obtained  a  medal  that 
only  an  artist  could  have  awarded,  and  that  set  us  all  wondering 
and  laughing  in  each  other’s  faces  twelve  months  ago.  I  hope 
Messrs.  Leader,  Storey,  and  Wyllie  will  not  give  us  away  this  year, 
but  I  am  filled  with  apprehension  that  they  may.  Cosmos. 


PAINTERS  AS  JUDGES  AT  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXHIBITIONS. 

The  practice  has  been  in  vogue  at  certain  photographic  exhibitions 
of  inviting  painters  to  act  as  Judges  in  deciding  upon  the  merits  of 
the  work  sent  in,  either  for  the  purpose  of  crowning  with  honour 
some  selected  exhibits  or,  as  is  the  case  at  Paris,  of  acting  as  a 
selecting  committee. 

It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  there  are,  at  the  present  day, 
any  reasonable  grounds  for  a  proceeding  which,  at  first  sight  at 
least,  appears  to  be  a  confession  of  extreme  weakness  on  the  part 
of  the  professors  of  the  art  whose  productions  the  public  is  invited 
to  admire. 

By  the  term  painters  is,  of  course,  meant  those  who  are  painters 
only,  and  who  have  no  pretensions  to  be  photographers,  least  of  all 
pictorial  photographers. 

Photography  is  a  comparatively  new  method  of  graphic  delineation, 
but  it  has  had  time  to  acquire  a  status  of  its  own,  and  it  is  a 
humiliating  admission  to  make  that  it  has  amongst  its  leading 
exponents  none,  or  not  sufficient  men  to  decide  upon  what  is  and 
what  is  not  of  value  in  their  own  art.  And,  if  a  knowledge  of,  and 
training  in,  other  practical  branches  be  an  advantage,  does  it  not 
possess  these  also  in  its  ranks,  for  it  is  certain  that  very  many  of  our 
leading  pictorial  photographers  are,  at  the  same  time,  very  capable 
painters  or  draughtsmen?  Where,  then,  is  the  need  of  flying  for 
advice  to  the  professors  of  another  system  ? 

To  put  a  similar  case,  what  would  be  thought  of  the  eminent  men 
at  the  head  of  electrical  science  if  they  were  obliged  to  call  in 
experts  in  railway  engineering,  for  example,  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  their  own  delicate  instruments,  or  if  microscopists  were 
asked  to  adjudicate  upon  the  triumphs  of  scientific  photography  ? 

The  complacency  with  which  the  system  has  been  accepted  is 
certainly  surprising  when  one  considers  how  terrible  a  confession  of 
weakness  it  involves.  It  would  seem  at  once  to  dispose  of  the 
question  (in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  practice) 
that  there  is  any  art  in  photography.  We  would  appear  to  be  landed 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  To  admit  that  there  are  no  artists 
amongst  the  body  of  photographers  capable  themselves  of  judging 
without  assistance  the  productions  of  their  craft  is  surely  to  admit 
that  there  can  be  no  art  in  the  productions  themselves.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  is  not  art  which  is  to  be  judged,  why  are  artist 
painters  called  in  to  adjudicate  ? 

The  problem  is  one  which  is  rendered  all  the  more  difficult  to 
solve  from  the  fact  that  we  are  in  ignorance,  or  at  least  in  extreme 
doubt,  concerning  the  principles  upon  which  these  painters  base  their 
decisions.  Are  we  to  understand  that  they  admit  the  art  in  photo¬ 
graphy  and,  if  not,  on  what  other  grounds  do  they  claim  to  be 
experts  ?  And  the  question  is  still  further  complicated  when,  in 
addition,  sets  of  lantern  slides  are  submitted  to  them  for  the  award  of  a 
medal.  For  art  ?  It  is  difficult  to  be  serious  in  applying  the  term 
to  these  very  mechanical  and  easily  made  transparencies.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  they  do  not  deign  to  examine  carefully  these  little  sets 
of  reproductions,  but  hand  them  over  to  some  other  section  of  the 


organization,  one  wonders  still  more  what  great  scientific  merit  there 
can  be  in  them  to  justify,  year  by  year,  the  bestowal  of  the  medal  of 
a  learned  society. 

An  important  consideration  in  the  matter  is  that  experience  has 
shown  us  that  painters,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  may  be 
termed  converted,  base  their  judgment  of  the  value  of  a  photograph 
more  upon  the  suggestive  use  it  may  have  for  them  in  their  own  art 
than  upon  the  artistic  qualities  which  it  may  itself  possess.  More 
than  this,  they  look  for  excellencies  in  it  which  science,  and  not  art, 
is  responsible  for ;  qualities  which  they  themselves  would  condemn 
in  painting  excite  in  photography  their  wonder  and  admiration. 
This  is,  of  course,  all  very  well,  and  no  one  can  quarrel  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  consistent  with  a  negation  of  art  in  photography.  But  the  verv 
fact  of  their  selection  as  Judges  presupposes  the  opposite  opinion. 
Upon  what  other  grounds  is  it  assumed  that,  hecause  certain  Royal 
Academicians  are  painters  of  some  repute,  and  qualified  perhaps  to 
judge  of  all  schools  of  painting,  they  are  therefore  competent  to 
appraise  the  merits  of  the  inartistic  photograph  ? 

But  perhaps  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  worthlessness  of  tin* 
system  is  to  be  found  in  its  results,  for  which  we  need  not  go  back 
many  years.  At  Paris,  this  year,  the  selecting  committee,  composed 
entirely  of  painters,  scnlptors,  and  engravers,  passed  some  seven 
hundred  frames.  Of  this  number,  one-third  at  least,  if  not  one-half, 
would  nowadays  be  rejected  at  the  Dudley  or  at  Pall  Mall,  for  they 
do  not  even  stick  at  huge  enlargements  with  pure  white  skies. 
Would  the  smallest  provincial  society  have  been  more  criminally 
lenient  ?  And  where  is  the  great  advantage  derived  from  the  counsel 
of  these  gentlemen,  unless,  indeed,  our  own  judgment  of  an  art.  in 
which  we  are  supposed  to  have  had  some  training  and  experience,  i- 
wrong,  and  that  we  ought  humbly  to  admire  that  which,  unaided,  we 
should  cast  aside  with  scorn  ?  The  extraordinary  decisions  at  recent 
exhibitions  have  also,  year  by  year,  excited  wonder  and  derision.  I 
think  even  “Cosmos,”  of  this  Journal,  will  support  these  sentiment- 
It  could  scarcely  be  expected,  however,  that,  on  mixed  juries.  th~ 
photographic  section  should  not,  now  and  again,  defer  to  the  predilec¬ 
tions  of  their  distinguished  colleagues  of  the  Academy.  Surely  it 
must  have  been  such  sentiments  of  graceful  deference  which  have 
allowed  the  medalling  of  snap-shots  of  smoking  steamer-  which  the 
rawest  practitioner  with  a  Kodak  could  easily  accompli-b,  and  of 
other  exhibits  whose  merits  as  photographs  or  pictures  have  been 
somewhat  less  than  apparent. 

Whatever  theoretical  possibilities,  then,  may  be  brought  forward 
in  favour  of  a  custom  which  certainly  is  inconsistent  with  dignity, 
the  question  may  fairly  be  asked  What  practical  advantage  has  in  any 
one  case  been  derived  from  it  ?  I  have  already  shown  in  previ. '  - 
communications  to  the  photographic  press  that  the  whole  system  of 
medals  at  pictorial  exhibitions,  and  especially  at  photographic  on--, 
is  anomalous.  The  fact  that  there  is,  nowadays,  practically  n 
competition,  except  amongst  the  second  and  third  rate:-,  is  obviou.-. 
and  is  of  itself  a  sufficiently  cogent  reason  against  the  practice.  -  ■  far 
as  photographic  art  is  concerned.  Speaking  more  generally,  it  may 
be  valuable  to  recall  a  saying  of  the  late  Sir  John  Millais.  He  said  : 
“There  is  no  comparison  in  art.  You  cannot  compare  works  of  art 
any  more  than  you  can  compare  flowers.  You  may  prefer  a  rose  t  > 
a  lily,  but  you  do  not  say  one  is  better  than  another:'  which  i-. 
after  all,  perhaps  only  an  application  cf  the  household  wordwh.  L 
has  pronounced  comparisons  to  be  odious.  Ali  he  Maxell. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

There  is  much  food  for  thought  when  a  recent  leading  article  in 
these  pages  is  read  in  concert  with  the  article  upon  the  i’aotrgra]  h  c 
Copyright  Union.  It  is  enough  to  make  any  profes-iona  ph  >‘  - 
grapher's  mouth  water  to  read  of  orders  by  the  thousand,  for.  -o  1.  r 
as  I  can  gather,  the  “  quarter  of  a  dozen  "  order  is  more  the  usua. 
thing,  and  not  good  at  that,  for  I  am  told  that,  if  so  large  an  order  i- 
given,  it  is  usually  on  the  “  on  sale  or  return "  principle.  A  well- 
known  provincial  photographer  told  me  the  other  day  of  a  seri-s  or 
orders  he  had  received  amounting  to  over  a  hundred  copies  of 
large  group,  and,  after  twelve  months  waiting  to  be  paid,  he  had  the 
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bulk  returned  to  him  unsold.  On  referring  to  the  various  orders 
received  he  found  they  were  so  dexterously  worded  as  to  afford  a 
fair  defence  if  the  case  went  into  court.  Moral :  If  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  get  more  than  a  “  quarter  of  a  dozen  ”  order,  see  that  “  on 
approval  ”  cannot  be  read  between  the  lines.  But  this  is  rather 
wandering  from  copyright  questions.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  illustrated  papers  have  killed  the  trade  in  celebrities. 
Any  photographers  of  note  whose  names  were  “  familiar  as  house¬ 
hold  words  ”  a  decade  ago  will  repeat  the  same  story,  “  There  is  no 
call  for  celebrities  now.”  Quite  recently  I  was  talking  to  a  dealer 
who  is  so  situated  that  he  would  be  naturally  applied  to  by  any  one 
desiring  to  purchase  portraits  of  a  certain  celebrated  popular  cha¬ 
racter.  “  Look  here  and  look  here,”  he  said,  taking  out  of  drawer 
after  drawer  whole  bundles  of  what  were  once  a  saleable  type  of 
portrait,  “  I  can’t  sell  one  of  them.  When  Americans  call  and  I  show 
them,  they  at  once  say,  ‘  Oh,  that  came  out  in  my  paper!’”  The 
reasonable  deduction  from  this  is  that  the  papers  who  have  stopped 
the  sale  are  morally  bound  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  photographs 
that  help  to  make  their  papers  pay  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
black  sheep,  they  will  pay  not  only  the  trumpery  half-guinea,  which 
seems  to  be  such  a  stumbling-block  to  so  many,  but  a  goodly  number 
of  half-guineas  if  the  subject  is  worth  it.  They  are  not  all  worth  it ! 
Hence  it  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  sequence  of  events  that  all 
photographers  should  join  this  Union.  If  a  photograph  is  worthy  of 
being  repeated  in  the  pages  of  an  illustrated  paper,  it  is  worth  paying 
half  a  guinea  for.  As  to  the  proud  privilege  of  seeing  one’s  name  in 
print  and  counting  it  as  a  good  advertisement,  well,  the  man  must  be 
very  innocent  who  can  attach  any  value  to  such  an  idea.  There  is  a 
reverse  side  to  this  medal.  There  are  so  many  photographs  of  the 
most  wretched  and  inartistic  character  used  (gratis  ones  by  our 
friends  the  innocents  P),  that  the  whole  character  of  journalistic 
illustration  is  being  gradually  degraded,  notwithstanding  the  high 
pitch  of  skill  to  which  process  workers  have  attained. 

Speaking  of  process  blocks  leads  one  to  recall  some  of  the  remarks 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic 
Association,  when  Mr.  Beckett  is  reported  as  having  said  that  the 
“  blocks  were  not  so  much  to  blame  as  the  printing.”  He  put  the 
whole  matter  in  a  nutshell.  One  cause  for  the  Americans  excelling 
us  in  this  kind  of  work  is  the  skill  with  which  their  printers  make 
the  block,  the  ink,  and  the  printing  part  and  parcel  of  each  other. 
Take  the  weekly  journals  of  this  country,  and  what  do  we  see  P 
Good  prints  from  process  blocks  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
There  is  one  paper  whose  results  are  nearly  always  superb  ;  there  is 
another  whose  blocks  have  the  same  imprints,  but  whose  illustrations 
are  beneath  criticism  ;  there  are  all  grades  between. 

A  correspondent — “Plates” — writes  to  the  Journal  to  ask  a  lot 
of  questions  that  a  little  common  sense  brought  into  play  would  have 
rendered  unnecessary.  First,  he  receives  some  plates  damaged,  and 
does  not  write  to  the  sender  about  them  till  several  days  have  elapsed- 
It  is  exceedingly  improbable  that,  if  the  latter  would  entertain  such  a 
claim  at  all,  he  would  do  so  if  not  informed  of  damage  per  return. 
Next,  he  complains  that  the  railway  company  will  not  compensate  him? 
because  the  box  was  not  marked  “  Glass.”  Surely  he  must  see  that 
glass  goods  need  more  care  than  hardware,  for  example ;  and  if  the 
company  be  not  informed  that  a  parcel  contains  glass,  they  will  not 
take  special  care.  When  such  special  care  is  taken,  it  is  charged  for 
extra.  Then,  again,  there  is  a  further  extra  charge  if  the  company 
take  the  risk ;  as,  if  the  goods  are  sent  at  the  reduced  rate  of 
“  owner’s  risk,”  they  will  not  pay  for  damaged  contents,  unless  there 
be  visible  external  marks  pointing  to  careless  treatment.  If 
“Plates”  carries  out  his  threat  of  fighting  out  the  County  Court 
proceedings,  he  will  gain  some  experience  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
dispatching  cases  of  dry  plates  and  the  like.  The  cost  to  him  of 
obtaining  that  valuable  information  will  be  the  County  Court 
fees  of  himself  and  the  company,  solicitors’  fees  ditto,  witnesses’ 
ditto.  This  expenditure  will,  no  doubt,  help  to  fix  these  useful 
pieces  of  information  -upon  his  mind,  just  as  in  olden  times 
the  boundaries  of  a  parish  were  fixed  on  the  minds  of  youngsters  by 
the  violent  application  of  a  bunch  of  twigs  from  a  birch  tree  to  his 
ylxtei  maxima — the  smart  pecuniary  and  the  smart  corporal. 

1  wonder  what  “  Scrutator  ”  had  in  his  mind’s  eye  when  he  put  that 


question  about  fallacious  papers  to  the  Editor  ?  It  is,  without  doubt, 
the  rule,  expressed  or  implied,  that  papers,  before  being  read  at  meet¬ 
ings,  should  be  examined  by  some  one  in  authority  ;  but  it  is  also  with¬ 
out  doubt  that,  if  the  rule  were  enforced,  a  large  number  of  societies 
in  the  country  would  have  to  close  their  doors  for  ever  if  they  shut 
them  against  the  twaddle-mongers.  Besides,  if  only  papers  of  value 
were  to  be  read,  what  would  become  of  the  secretaries,  what  of  the 
photographic  journals  who  print  the  twaddle  ? 

“  Give  the  man  a  chance,”  quotes  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  after  the 
famous  bon  mot  of  the  Leeds  Convention  Group.  It  deserves  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  for  it  describes  the  situation  to  a  nicety. 
Who  is  there  who  has  not  experienced  the  misery  of  group-taking, 
and  has  not  been  inclined  to  empty  the  chambers  of  a  six-shooter 
promiscuously  among  the  witlings  who  cause  the  tittering  that  will 
not  be  allayed,  or  the  embryo  teachers  who  call  out  all  sorts  of  advice 
from  every  direction  in  the  group  ?  I  am  naturally  a  humane  mam 
but  I  should  most  willingly  consent  for  one  of  the  number  to  be 
flayed  alive  as  an  awful  warning. 

In  a  recent  leading  article  a  reference  was  made  to  the  possibility 
of  hypo  not  being  pure,  though,  of  three  samples  examined,  the 
Editor  found  an  impurity  of  less  than  one  per  cent.  That  is  a  good 
enough  record,  though  it  is  true  that  the  makers  of  one  well-knowiv 
brand  guarantee  that  it  contains  99’7  per  cent,  of  hvpo.  Mr.  Pringle, 
being  asked  by  “  Alpha  ”  the  strength  ^he  fixing  bath  should  be  made 
at,  gives  for  P.O.P.  one  part  of  hypo  in  seven  or  eight  of  water,  and 
with  a  fifteen  minutes’  fixing.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  time 
given  is  a  safe  one,  but  I  think  it  errs  on  the  side  of  safety.  A 
print  is  apparently  fixed  in  less  than  two  minutes,  provided  a  dishful 
of  prints  gets  well  moved  to  avoid  contact.  I  should  think  six  or 
seven  minutes  ample,  for  over-fixing  lessens  brilliancy.  My  custom 
is  to  give  four  for  collodio-chloride,  and  a  little  more  for  gelatino- 
chloride,  and  not  put  too  many  prints  together.  Free  Lance. 
- — - 

/  ORTHOCHROMATIC  COLLODION  EMULSION. 

An  article  two  or  three  weeks  back,  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Pretzl,  on  Ortho- 
chromatic  Collodion  Emulsion  for  Process  Work ,  calls  attention  to  a> 
matter  that  deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  receives  at  the  hands 
of  photographers  generally,  even  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
collodion  regularly.  I  allude  to  the  far  greater  facilities  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  colour  sensitising  that  collodion  offers  as  compared  with 
gelatine.  I  think  it  was  Dr.  Vogel  who  some  years  ago  pointed  out 
how  much  greater  an  increase  of  sensitiveness  to  yellow  was  obtain¬ 
able  with  stained  collodion  film  than  with  similarly  treated  gelatine  -t 
and,  though  the  remarks  referred,  if  I  remember  rightly,  to  bath 
plates,  in  which  the  dye  would,  of  course,  be  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  large  excess  of  free  silver,  still  the  same  advantage  is  offered  in  a 
modified  form  by  stained  emulsion  containing  no  such  excess. 

But  in  the  case  of  collodion  emulsion  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  practice  of  colour  sensitising  is  not  confined  to  ortho- 
chromatic  work,  as  it  is  termed,  that  is,  the  correct  rendering  of 
colour  values,  but  it  becomes  a  direct  means  of  increasing  the  sensi¬ 
tiveness,  at  least  under  some  conditions,  if  not  under  all.  The 
comparative  inferiority  of  dry-collodion  plates  when  pitted  against 
gelatine  or  even  wet-collodion  is  due  to  their  relative  insensitiveness 
to  the  green,  yellow,  and  red  rays,  and  to  weak  light  generally.  If,, 
therefore,  we  can  increase  the  sensitiveness  to  those  rays,  without 
unduly  decreasing  it  to  the  violet  and  blue,  a  distinct  advantage 
must  be  gained.  It  was,  I  think,  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  who 
first  utilised  this  accelerating  action  in  connexion  with  collodion, 
emulsion,  and,  though  it  is  now  some  years  since  his  formula  and 
method  were  published,  very  little  further  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  the  principle. 

The  idea  of  staining  collodion  films  with  a  view  of  rendering  them, 
more  sensitive  to  special  rays  is  far  from  being  new,  and  antedates 
orthochromatic  photography  by  many  years.  Carey  Lea  and  others 
nearly  thirty  years  ago  advocated  stained  films  for  landscape  work, 
and,  though  the  primary  object  was  rather  the  prevention  of  halation, 
one  of  the  advantages  claimed  was  a  better  rendering  of  foliage  and* 
coloured  objects  generally.  But,  in  those  early  days,  the  use  of 
stained  films  was  accompanied  by  a  serious  loss  of  general  sensitive 
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fless  and  never  secured  very  general  adoption,  possibly  on  account  of 
the  employment  of  unsuitable  dyes ;  Carey  Lea  used  litmus,  and 
aurine  and  chrysoidine  were  also  pressed  into  service,  but  none  of 
them  seem  to  be  of  any  value  at  the  present  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  the  introduction  of  eosine  into  the  collodion  film  by  Colonel 
Waterhouse,  the  practice  of  colour  sensitising  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  practical  form. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  in  rendering  a  film  orthochromatic, 
or  sensitising,  if  for  any  particular  set  of  rays,  its  general  sensitive¬ 
ness  is  reduced  even  without  the  use  of  a  yellow  screen  ;  but,  though 
this  may  be  the  case  with  gelatine,  it  is  certainly  not  necessarily  so 
with  collodion.  Indeed,  I  have  carefully  compared  two  samples  of 
the  same  emulsion,  stained  and  unstained,  and  even  in  bright 
summer  light  at  midday  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  differ¬ 
ence,  at  least  in  the  way  of  falling  off,  on  the  part  of  the  stained 
sample.  But,  when  the  same  two  samples  are  compared  under  con¬ 
ditions  which  bring  the  colour  sensitiveness  into  action,  as  for 
instance  on  a  dull  day,  or  late  in  the  afternoon,  a  distinct  advantage 
can  be  claimed  for  the  stained  emulsion.  Here  I  am  speaking  of 
colour  sensitising  in  its  simplest  and  crudest  form,  the  mere  staining 
of  the  emulsion  by  the  addition  of  colouring  matter  after  the 
sensitive  salt  has  been  formed ;  but,  if  provision  be  made  for  the 
combination  of  the  dye  with  the  sensitive  material,  the  beneficial 
effect  is  correspondingly  increased. 

This  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  course  for 
every  user  of  collodion  emulsion  to  resort  to  colour  sensitising,  as  by 
that  means  he  directly  increases  its  sensitiveness  under  those  con¬ 
ditions  when  the  increase  is  most  desirable.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
lantern-slide  work,  most  of  which,  whether  by  day  or  artificial  light, 
is  done  in  the  winter  months,  the  advantage  will  be  specially  notice¬ 
able,  and  exposures,  either  in  the  camera  or  by  contact,  will  be  very 
materially  shortened  by  using  stained  emulsion,  and  still  more  so 
with  one  properly  orthochromatised.  I  have  heard  of  collodion 
emulsion  plates  being  exposed  all  day  in  the  camera  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  lantern  slide,  and,  though  the  exposure  seems  inordinately 
long,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statement. 
Yet  with  aii  orthochromatic  emulsion  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting 
a  fully  exposed  slide  by  reduction,  with  a  minute,  or,  at  most,  two 
minutes’,  exposure  on  an  ordinary  clear  winter  day.  With  artificial 
light  the  advantage  is  equally,  if  not  more,  marked,  and  thus, 
whether  by  contact  or  in  the  camera,  the  use  of  stained  emulsion  is 
beneficial. 

The  only  question  that  remains  is  whether  any  counterbalancing 
demerits  accompany  the  increase  of  sensitiveness.  The  first  point  to 
be  examined  is  the  keeping  quality  of  the  emulsion  when  colour- 
sensitised,  and  this  will  naturally  vary  with  the  method  adopted. 
It  is  usually  said  that  orthochromatic  plates  or  films  are  not  to  be 
relied  on  after  a  certain  age,  and,  while  I  am  not  prepared  to  agree 
that  this  is  necessarily  the  case,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  some  of 
them  are  not.  This,  however,  is  rather  the  fault  of  the  method  than 
of  the  principle.  So  far  as  my  'own  experience  goes,  the  simple 
staining  of  the  emulsion  with  eosine,  erythrosine,  and  turmeric  is 
absolutely  harmless  so  far  as  the  keeping  qualities  are  concerned, 
and,  though  the  advantage  accruing  under  such  conditions  is  not 
great,  it  is  still  noticeable.  When  chlorophyl  is  employed,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  there  is  a  decided  element  of  uncertainty  intro¬ 
duced,  for  I  have  found  such  emulsions  become  decidedly  foggy  after 
a  time,  and,  even  when  that  does  not  occur,  the  beneficial  action  of 
the  chlorophyl  soon  passes  away. 

When  the  colouring  matter  is  added  to  the  emulsion  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  ammonia  or  other  matter  tending  to  help  it  to  combine 
with  the  silver  bromide,  I  think  there  is  always  a  certainty  of  the 
ultimate  failure  of  the  preparation,  unless  the  emulsion  be  washed. 
And  there  lies  the  whole  secret  of  success  or  otherwise  on  the 
keeping  of  orthochromatic  films.  If  the  combination  takes  place 
directly  between  the  dye  and  the  silver  salt,  all  excess  of  the  former 
must  be  rigorously  removed,  or  the  ultimate  decomposition  of  the 
sensitive  material  is  certain.  Perhaps  where  the  maximum  of 
effect  is  derived  it  is  better  therefore  to  treat  the  films  separately, 
rather  than  to  operate  upon  the  bulk  of  emulsion. 

On  the  question  of  whether  orthochromatised  collodion  films  are 


more  difficult  to  handle  than  ordinary  ones,  I  think  it  may  be  said 
that  no  trouble  will  be  experienced.  Bearing  in  mind  that  they  are 
far  less  sensitive  than  ordinary  gelatine  plates,  it  may  be  accepted 
that,  with  ordinary  care,  the  same  treatment  that  will  do  for  one 
will  do  for  the  other.  Of  course,  if  the  attempt  be  made  to  work 
colour-sensitive  films  in  a  light  that  will  barely  be  safe  with  wet 
collodion,  the  operator  must  expect  to  suffer ;  but  I  imagine  nowa¬ 
days  most  'workers  are  inclined  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety,  rather 
than  the  reverse. 

From  every  point  of  view  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  for  all 
ordinary  winter  work,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  adopt  the 
practice  of  colour-sensitising  collodion  emulsions. 

W.  B.  Bolton. 


RETAILING  POISONS. 

Much  correspondence  has  recently  taken  place  as  to  the  unfairness 
of  chemists  and  druggists  having  a  monopoly  of  retailing  certain 
dangerous  poisons.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  case  is  argued  from 
quite  a  wrong  standpoint.  In  the  first  place,  why  was  an  Act  passed 
at  all  securing  the  monopoly  to  presumably  qualified  dealers?  It 
most  certainly  was  not  with  the  idea  of  giving  any  commercial 
advantage  to  the  druggist,  as  the  trouble  of  complying  with  the  Act, 
and  the  small  money  values  disposed  of  by  any  individual  druggist 
quite  negative  that  idea.  It  was  simply  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  public  could  obtain  poisons  for  nefarious  purposes  from 
utterly  irresponsible  peopl*,  and  the  carelessness  with  which  such 
dangerous  substance  were  sold  and  used.  Flour,  arsenic,  whiting, 
sugar,  &c.,  were  frequently  sold  out  of  barrels  and  drawers  in  the 
same  shop,  and  placed  in  close  propinquity  to  each  other  without  any 
labels  or  distinguishing  mark  whatever.  A  child  might  go  into  a 
shop  for  a  “  penn’orth  of  arsenic  for  killing  mice,v  and  get  it  as  readily 
as  a  pound  of  sugar.  Arsenic  in  agricultural  districts  is  freely  used 
for  sheep  dips  and  other  purposes,  and  in  many  places  kept  ready  in 
parcels,  and  then  arsenic  was  little  more  than  a  synonym  for  poison 
with  thousands  of  people.  One  confectioner  at  Bradford  put  arsenic 
instead  of  plaster  of  Paris  into  his  peppermint  lozenges,  sold  them 
freely  on  a  market  day,  and  poisoned  numbers  of  people.  Then  the 
Legislature  stepped  in  and  framed  a  law  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
arsenic  and  certain  other  dangerous  poisons  by  only  persons  pre¬ 
sumably  better  qualified  to  exercise  care  in  their  distribution. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Act  was  soon  apparent  by  the  great  diminution 
of  deaths  from  poison.  One  can  scarcely  talie  up  a  daily  paper  now 
without  reading  of  deaths  by  suicide  or  misadventure  by  carbolic 
acid,  a  poison  sold  indiscriminately  by  irresponsible  dealers.  Why 
this  also  was  not  added  to  the  schedule  was  possibly  because  of  its 
extended  use  and  value  as  an  antiseptic,  the  monopoly  of  which 
would  undoubtedly  cause  considerable  inconvenience,  as  well  as 
creating  pecuniary  advantages  that  would  be  unfair,  which  can 
scarcely  be  said  of  the  few  chemicals  used  in  photography,  if  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  greatest  number  is  to  be  considered.  The 
absurd  outcry  about  the  restricted  sale  of  perchloride  of  mercury  and 
cyanide  of  potassium  makes  me  wonder  how  those  who  make  it 
would  protect  the  public  in  any  other  way,  as  well  or  better,  than 
by  the  present  arrangement.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  in  the  cases  that  have  given  rise  to  the  complaining  is  no 
reflection  whatever  on  the  ability  of  the  vendors,  or,  I  may  say,  the 
sufferers ;  they  merely  infringed  the  law  and  took  the  consequences. 
Some  of  your  correspondents  take  exception  to  the  druggist  supplying 
bicarbonate  for  carbonate  of  soda,  See.  If  they  could  spend  a  day  or 
two  behind  the  counter  of  a  chemist  and  druggist,  they  would  be 
considerably  enlightened  on  the  nomenclature  of  drugs  and  chemicals 
used  by  the  general  public.  Edward  Dcnmorb. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  DIAPHRAGMS  FOR  HALF-TONE  WORK. 

In  the  face  of  the  great  interest  which  is  at  present  taken  in  the  form¬ 
ation  of  the  dot  in  half-tone  work,  the  following  notes  by  T.  J.  Placezak  of 
some  experiments  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Eder,  and  reported 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Photographischc  Correspondent  will  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject. 

Although  the  high  perfection  of  half-tone  work  is  usually  ascribed  to 
the  excellent  cross-fined  screens  which  have  been  placed  on  the  market, 
of  the  best  quality,  still  every  one  who  works  the  half-tone  process  knows, 
only  too  well,  what  an  important  part  in  the  preparation  of  half-tone 
negatives  the  size  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  diaphragm  plays  and  that 
only  with  intelligent  use  of  the  same  can  a  good  result  be  hoped  for. 
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Whether  the  square  or  the  round  diaphragm  is  better  can  be  easily 
determined. 

It  is,  indeed,  possible  with  diaphragms  of  correct  size  to  obtain  good 
results  with  the  round  as  with  the  square.  An  easier  coalescence  of  the 
dots  in  the  high  lights  is  undoubtedly  obtained  with  the  square  stop,  as 
the  corners  of  the  square  dots  thus  formed  produce  a  quicker  closing  up 
of  the  same.* 

The  transparent  dots  in  the  lights  are  also,  when  a  square  stop  is  used, 
much  larger  without  a  network  being  formed  in  the  lights,  which  can 
easily  be  proved  by  a  comparison  of  figs.  1  and  2. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  formation  of  the  dot  with  a  round  stop  which  is  more 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  a  network. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig. 
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As  however  larger  dots  can  be  sharpened  in  the  lights  by  longer  etching 
as  the  result  of  which  the  block  may  be  etched  deeper,  and  such  blocks 
also  print  better,  which  also  speaks  favourably  for  the  square  stop. 
Therefore  the  advantage  ought,  as  a  rule,  to  lie  with  the  square  diaphragm. 
Still  better  acts  the  stop  when  the  sides  of  the  square  aperture  are  slightly 
rounded  towards  the  middle  (fig.  3). 

If  a  negative  is  examined  which  is  made  with  an  exact  square  stop  (fig. 
1),  it  will  be  found  that  the  transparent  dots  are  almost  square  ;  the  best 
form  of  dot,  however,  is  that  in  which  the  transparent  dots  in  the 
lights  approach  the  circular  form,  which  may  be  fairly  well  obtained 
with  the  diaphragm  (fig.  3). 


Levy’s  square  stops  with  cut-out  corners  (fig.  4)  are  also  very  much 
liked.  These  also  give  rounded  transparent  dots  in  the  lights,  without 
which  the  formation  of  a  network  would  easily  appear.  The  points  are 
similar  to  those  produced  with  stop  (fig.  3). 

The  theory  of  half-tone  work  has  already  been  thoroughly  investigated 
by  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder,  and  I  shall  refer  to  this.  To  better  understand  the 
following,  I  will  just  mention  the  principal  rules  of  the  half-tone  process. 

As  is  well  known,  the  screen  dot  is  the  product  of  a  pinhole  camera, 
since  the  transparent  openings  of  the  screen  act  like  a  series  of  many 
pinhole  cameras  lying  close  to  one  another.  The  formation  of  the  dot  on 
the  sensitive  plate  is  dependent,  besides  the  diaphragm  aperture,  on  the 
distance  of  the  sensitive  plate  from  the  screen,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
the  optical  centre  (diaphragm  slot  of  the  lens),  on  the  other. 

Moreover,  to  explain  these  phenomena,  let  us  consider  the  formation  of 
the  dot  as  normal  in  fig.  5, 

In  figs.  5-8,  a  denotes  the  diaphragm  aperture,  5,  the  aperture  of  a 
transparent  screen  hole,  c,  the  distance  of  the  sensitive  plate  from  the 
screen ;  d,  the  distance  of  the  screen  from  the  optical  centre  ;  e,  the  dot 
formed  on  the  sensitive  plate. 

If  the  distance,  c,  is  increased  (fig.  6)  the  dot  e  will  become  larger,  which, 
however,  can  also  be  attained  by  a  larger  stop  (fig.  7),  or  by  a  shorter-focus 
objective  (fig.  8). 

Small  dots  are  therefore  formed  if  smaU  stops,  a  shorter  screen  distance, 
or  a  lens  with  long  focus,  be  used. 

The  small  diaphragms  give,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  small  black  dots 
in  the  negative. 

Since  the  shadows  ought  only  to  be  formed  in  the  negative  by  small 
dots,  small  stops  are  only  suitable  for  the  shadows,  which  are  well 
delineated. 


*  In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  in  interpreting  the  figures  in  this  article, 
let  me  at  once  state  that  the  whole  of  the  dots  correspond  to  about  a  sixteen  times 
enlargement  of  the  original  screen  negatives,  so  that  the  black  dots  of  the  diagrams 
correspond  to  the  covered  parts  of  the  negatives.  The  diaphragms  given  with  the 
enlargements  correspond  to  those  with  which  the  dots  were  obtained,  and  are  about 
one-fitth  their  natural  size. 


In  the  lights,  however,  the  dots  are  too  small ;  the  same  stop  which 
will  give  good  worked-out  shadows  gives  fiat  lights.  There  is  formed 
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over  the  whole  of  the  picture  a  network  which  makes  the  negative 
useless. 

As  is  shown  in  fig.  7,  large  stops  give  larger  dots ;  if  therefore  one 
exposes  with  large  stops,  the  dqts  in  the  lights  will  be  good,  but  in  the 
shadows  there  will  be  places  free  from  dots. 


Fig.  7. 
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If  the  exposure  be  so  prolonged  that  the  shadows  also  showed  dots,  the 
lights  as  a  rule  would  be  closed  up  too  much,  and  the  fine  dots  in  the 
negative  in  the  subsequent  transference  to  metal  can  only  be  etched  with 
difficulty,  or  not  at  all. 

A  very  small  stop  is  therefore  of  as  little  use  by  itself  as  a  very  large 
one ;  with  medium-sized  stops  it  is  possible,  with  suitable  method  of 
working,  to  obtain  useful  negatives  with  one  exposure.  If  an  exposure  is 
made  first  with  the  small  and  then  with  the  large  stop,  the  shadows  as 
well  as  the  lights  will  be  well  worked  through  with  greater  certainty. 
Since  the  rapidity  of  the  lens  becomes  considerably  less  when  using  small 

stops  according  to  the  formula  it  is  actually  quite  logcal 

that  the  exposure  should  be  longer,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  small  stop  requires 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  time  of  exposure,  whilst  one-third  is  devoted  to 
the  large  stop. 

If  there  are  very  deep  blacks  in  the  original,  an  exposure  should  be 
made  with  a  very  small  stop  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  by  which  means 
the  shadows  are  cleared  up  and  will  not  be  so  clogged  in  printing. 

It  might  be  thought  from  the  above  that  the  half-tones  would  not  be 
well  represented  ;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  since  the  large  stops  work 
on  the  shadows  and  the  small  stops  on  the  lights,  and  therefore  by  the 
combination  of  the  two  actions  the  half-tones  obtain  their  full  value.  It 
is  therefore  much  easier  to  attain  good  results  by  changing  the  diaphragm 
during  the  exposure  than  with  one  stop  and  one  exposure. 

In  a  recent  book  on  the  half-tone  process}:  formulae  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  practice  which  give  the  correct  size  of  diaphragms.  By  the 
aid  of  these  diaphragms  with  carefully  reckoned  sizes,  a  change  of 
diaphragm  is  almost  always  unnecessary,  since  these  diaphragms  give  well- 
worked-out  shadows  and  lights.  § 

Although  theoretically  the  fact  is  perfeetly  correct,  it  will  be,  Bince  the 
size  of  the  diaphragm  has  to  be  reckoned  out  for  every  exposure,  difficult 
to  carry  out  in  practice  on  account  of  want  of  time. 

If  the  measurements  of  the  transparent  places  in  the  screen,  the 
distance  of  the  sensitive  plate  from  the  screen  as  well  as  from  the  optical 
centre  of  the  lens  are  not  accurately  carried  out,  great  errors  will  arise, 
which  will  not  give  the  expected  results. 


t  ot= diaphragm  aperture  ;  F  =  the  focus  of  lens. 

t  The  Halbton  process,  by  Julius  Yerfasser,  translated  by  Dr.  GL  Aar  laud. 

§  The  size  of  the  diaphragms  can  be  calculated  from  the  formula  a  =  — — ■  - 


(fig.  5). 
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With  calculations  accurately  performed,  dots  in  the  high  lights 
coalescing,  and  small  dots  in  the  shadows  will  be  obtained. 

Even  if  everything  is  satisfactory,  unfortunately  half-tone  negatives 
which  have  been  prepared  with  one  diaphragm  give  frequently  pictures 
wanting  in  detail,  which  are  poor  in  the  half-tones,  a  fact  of  which  I  have 
been  convinced  for  a  long  time. 

If  the  dots  are  not  satisfactory  when  a  negative  is  prepared  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  diaphragm  the  negative  can  still  be  corrected.  With  these 
corrections  the  half-tone  negative  is  very  convenient  to  work  with.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  take  much  care  of  the  shadows,  but  more  of  the  lights 
and  the  dots  should  just  touch ;  still,  if  the  dots  in  the  lights  do  not  quite 
touch,  so  that  a  faint  network  is  noticeable,  it  is  possible  to  make  the  dots 
touch  by  the  lead  intensifier,  which  builds  up  a  dense  deposit. 

By  reduction  the  dots  which  are  too  large  in  the  shadows  can  be 
sharpened  up  without  the  lights  becoming  more  open. 

By  various  intensifiers  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  lights  more  open  or 
more  closed,  as  may  be  desired. 

With  the  mercurial  intensifier  the  dots  are  least,  with  the  lead  inten¬ 
sifier  most,  spread  out.  Between  the  mercury  and  lead  intensifier  stands 
the  copper  intensifier,  with  which,  as  a  rule,  success  will  be  attained. 

The  best  form  of  diaphragm  is,  as  mentioned  above,  the  square.  The 
position  of  the  diaphragm  opening  must  be  such  that  the  side  of  the 
square  crosses  the  diagonal  screen  lines. 

The  size  of  these  stops  is,  for  preliminary  exposure,  from/-40  to /- 50;* 
for  the  shadows, /-15  to/- 20  :  and,  for  the  lights, /-12  to f-15. 

For  the  large  stop,  /-12  to  /-15,  Levy’s  stop  (fig.  4),  or  a  square  stop, 
which  has  only  two  opposite  corners  cut  out,  should  be  used. 

If  the  above  fundamental  principles  are  relied  upon  for  practice,  it  will 
be  easy  to  immediately  obviate  any  fault  that  may  be  formed. 

The  formation  of  the  dots  is  easy  to  regulate.  If  the  requisite  care  is 
taken  in  working,  larger  or  smaller  dots  may  be  obtained  without  trouble, 
as  the  original  or  easy  etching  may  require. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  dots  approximately  assume  the  shape  of  the 
diaphragms.!  With  double  perforation  of  the  diaphragm,  in  many 
cases  there  is  obtained,  instead  of  one  point,  two. 

This  process,  with  irregular  or  with  several  apertured  diaphragms, 
Count  V.  Turati,  of  Milan,  has  specially  worked  out.J 

In  the  experiments  here  detailed,  a  Voigtlixnder  euryscope  of  86  cm. 
focus,  and  a  Levy’s  cross-lined  screen  of  forty-seven  to  fifty-four  lines  to 
the  cm.  were  used. 

The  distance  of  the  screen  from  the  sensitive  plate  was  fixed,  com¬ 
prising  the  thickness  of  the  glass  of  the  screen  and  the  closest  possible 
approach  to  the  sensitive  plate. 

If  diaphragms  with  triangular  apertures  in  various  directions  are  used 
(figs.  10  and  11),  the  dots  will  also  show  as  small  triangles,  which  are 
slightly  differently  arranged,  according  to  the  position  of  the  triangle. 

Very  beautiful  results  were  obtained  with  diaphragm  (fig.  11).  There 
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were  formed  between  four  dots  a  small  dot,  which  was  wanting  in  the 
deepest  shadows,  but  appeared  in  the  half-tones  and  high  lights. 

The  same  effect  is  obtained  with  this  diaphragm  as  with  a  screen  of 
double  the  fineness.  The  action  is  exactly  similar  to  Levy’s  triple-line 
screen. 


*  That  is  to  say,  the  length  of  the  side  of  the  square  in  proportion  to  the  focus, 
f  The  original  form  of  the  dots  is  considerably  altered  by  intensification  or  re¬ 
duction. 

J  Eder’s  Jahrbuch,  1896.  Photographische  Mittheilungen ,  1896. 


Fine  screens  cannot  be  used  if,  as  fig.  11a  shows,  the  dot  formation  is 
striven  for,  since  these  fine  dots  will  not  stand  etching.  On  the  other 

12. 


hand,  the  results  obtained  with  coarse  screens  are  equal  to  those 
obtained  with  fine,  and  therefore  much  dearer,  screens. 

It  is,  however,  not  so  easy  to  obtain  the  small  dot  (fig.  11a)  exactly  in 
the  middle,  and  this  must  be  determined  by  experiment. 


If  the  distance  of  the  ground  glass  from  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens 
is  altered,  two  things  may  happen :  the  small  dots  may  move  up  or 
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down,  coalesce  with  the  large  dots,  and  a  pear-shaped  dot  (fig.  lib)  is 
formed,  which  has  its  point  directed  either  up  or  down.  This  may  be 
also  obtained  if  the  centres  of  the  two  apertures  are  approximated  or 
moved  further  apart. 

With  double  perforated  diaphragms,  therefore,  the  dots  may  be  made 
closer  or  farther  apart,  and  thus  the  most  different  results  attained.  If 
the  position  of  the  two  aperture  centres  are  altered,  so  that  the  line 
which  joins  them  to  the  centre  of  the  aperture  of  the  screen  is  made 
nearer  without  becoming  parallel,  various  zigzag  lines  are  formed.  In 
figs.  12  to  19  the  position  of  the  dots  is  seen  which  can  be  attained  by 
one  diaphragm,  but  in  different  positions. 

Other  diaphragms’  shapes  and  their  effects  in  the  preparation  of  half¬ 
tone  negatives  with  cross-lined  screens  are  shown  in  figs.  20  to  25. 

As  to  the  practical  value  of  such  diaphragms,  I  believe  that  they  are, 
with  the  exception  of  fig.  11,  of  little  importance  for  ordinary  mono¬ 
chrome  printing,  but  for  half-tone  three-colour  printing  they  can  be  of 
great  use,  since,  without  altering  the  position  of  the  screen  or  the  original , 
by  simply  changing  the  diaphragm  shape,  the  position  and  the  shape  of  the 
dot  can  be  altered  for  any  colour. 

How  easily  the  position  of  the  dots  may  be  changed  by  the  diaphragm 
is  shown  in  figs.  12  to  19.  If  one  considers  that  by  other  diaphragm 
apertures  other  dots  may  also  be  formed,  it  will  be  easily  grasped  how 
useful  these  diaphragms  may  be  for  colour  printing. 

To  the  double  perforated  diaphragms  belong,  therefore,  a  complete  know-- 
ledge  of  the  theory  of  half-tone  work,  how,  with  safety  and  certainty,  to 
obtain,  with  any  enlargement,  a  reduction  of  the  previously  described  shapes 
of  dots. 

If  time  and  opportunity  permit,  further  experiments  will  be  instituted 
to  study  the  use  of  stops  for  colour  printing,  and  the  best  form  of  dots 
for  the  same. 

- - » - 

ACETYLENE  GAS. 

[London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.] 

The  recent  discovery  by  a  Canadian  chemist,  Thomas  Leopard  Wilson, 
of  the  process  for  the  production,  on  a  commercial  scale,  of  calcium 
carbide,  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  modern  times.  This  substance 
(CaC2)  is  obtained  by  fusing  together,  by  the  aid  of  the  intense  heat  of 
the  electric  furnace,  common  lime,  and  any  material  that  will  form 
carbon,  such  as  hard  or  soft  coal,  coal  dust,  or  coke.  The  result  of  the 
chemical  combination  is  a  mass  having  the  appearance  of  dark  grey 
sandstone,  exceedingly  hard,  exhibiting  a  purplish  metallic  lustre  when 
freshly  broken.  When  this  is  placed  in  water,  a  double  decomposition 
takes  place ;  the  oxygen  of  the  water  combines  with  the  calcium,  forming 
white  lime,  which  is  left  as  a  residue ;  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  water 
combines  with  the  carbon  and  forms  acetylene  (C2Ha). 

A  few  months  ago  this  gas  was  little  more  than  a  chemical  curiosity, 
produced  only  by  costly  and  elaborate  processes  ;  but  now,  owing  to  the 
discovery  referred  to  above,  it  can  be  brought  into  the  practical  reach  of 
every  one,  and,  by  means  of  a  suitable  generator,  can  be  used  with 
absolute  safety  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  The  quantity  of  acetylene 
produced  from  one  pound  of  calcium  carbide  is  about  five  cubic  feet,  and, 
if  special  burners  are  used,  no  more  than  one  cubic  foot  is  required  to 
give  a  light  upwards  of  sixty  candle  power  for  one  hour.  In  colour,  the 
flame  from  acetylene  is  beautifully  pure  white,  the  spectroscope  showing 
scarcely  any  difference  between  it  and  daylight.  On  comparing  the  gas 
with  any  illuminant  of  equal  power,  it  will  be  found  to  give  out  much 
less  heat  and  to  consume  a  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen  in  its  combustion. 
Acetylene  gas  has  a  strong  garlic-like  smell,  so  that  a  leakage  in  pipes  or 
fittings  would  be  immediately  detected  should  the  gas  be  adapted  for 
general  house  lighting. 

I  have  here  a  generator  which,  with  the  valuable  aid  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  F.  S.  Thorn,  has  been  placed  upon  the  market  specially  for  lantern 
work.  Before  proceeding  to  charge  and  set  it  in  action,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  acetylene  as  generated  is  hot  and  extremely  moist ;  and 
this  moisture,  held  in  suspension,  must  be  removed,  or  it  will  be  deposited 
in  the  pipes  and  fittings  leading  to  the  burners,  with  the  result  that  the 
light  would  jump  and  eventually  go  out  exactly  as  house  gas  would  under 
similar  circumstances.  To  prevent  this,  the  gas  is  first  drawn  down 
through  the  water  into  a  cooling  chamber,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
generator,  from  which  it  issues  practically  dry  and  ready  for  use.  We 
will  now  read  the  instructions  sent  out  with  the  apparatus,  and  proceed 
to  set  it  in  action. 

In  our  first  experiments  the  generator  was  made  of  zinc,  and  for 
ornament  sake  the  tops  were  made  of  copper,  both  of  which  materials  we 
have  now  abandoned,  first,  because  the  heat  caused  by  the  reaction  had 
a  softening  and  rotting  effect  upon  the  zinc  ;  and,  second,  because  acety¬ 
lene  is  asserted  by  several  eminent  chemists  to  form  an  explosive  com¬ 
pound  with  copper,  but  personally  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  an 
explosion,  although  I  have  purposely  tried  to  do  so.  However,  we  at 
once  decided  to  discontinue  its  use,  and  the  generators  are  now  made  as 
far  as  possible  in  galvanised  iron,  and  so  far  this  has  given  every 


satisfaction.  I  shall  now  be  pleased  to  show  you  the  effect  of  the  light 
in  the  lantern. 

I  have  here  an  illustration  of  a  generator  we  shall  shortly  place  upon 
the  market  specially  for  house  lighting  and  other  purposes.  This  gene¬ 
rator  is  the  result  of  very  careful  experiments,  and  is  made  on  an  entirely 
different  principle  to  the  one  before  you,  the  main  features  of  this 
generator  being  that  it  can  be  recharged  whilst  the  gas  is  burning  with¬ 
out  in  any  way  effecting  the  light,  allowing  an  escape  of  gas,  or  the 
admission  of  air  to  the  holder.  It  will  automatically  regulate  itself  to 
supply  gas  for  any  number  of  burners  from  one  up  to  the  number  for 
which  it  is  built,  and  will  immediately  stop  generating  as  soon  as  the 
gas  ceases  to  be  withdrawn,  and  any  number  of  lights  can  be  effectually 
dealt  with  by  means  of  this  apparatus.  Here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are 
one  or  two  photographs  taken  by  acetylene  gas,  and  also  an  illustration 
of  the  apparatus  for  taking  same.  Like  the  new  generator,  this  apparatus 
is  about  to  be  placed  upon  the  market,  and,  as  I  will  now  show,  this 
small  generator  will  supply  it,  but,  of  course,  for  a  short  time  only,  and 
it  is  our  intention  to  recommend  a  larger  size.  The  gas,  if  burnt  with 
ordinary  burners,  as  used  for  coal  gas,  would  be  yellow,  smoky,  and 
quite  unsatisfactory,  but,  if  burnt  in  Bray’s  0000  or  00000  burners,  a  pure 
white  light  is  obtained  of  about  eighty  to  sixty  candle  power  respectively ; 
but  even  these  I  do  not  consider  perfect,  in  fact  I  do  not  think  that  a 
perfect  burner  for  acetylene  is  obtainable,  as  there  is  always  a  deposit  of 
black  carbon  on  the  nipple,  wjjich  has  occasionally  to  be  cleaned  off  with 
a  penknife,  or,  better  still,  a  rather  hard  tooth  brush. 

Respecting  the  cost  of  lighting  by  acetylene,  the  00000  burners  men¬ 
tioned  above  consume  about  one  cubic  foot  of  gas  per  hour,  and  one 
pound  of  calcium  carbide  yields  about  five  cubic  feet  of  gas ;  so  that  light 
for  light,  compared  with  coal  gas  at  2s.  6 d.  per  1000  feet,  as  obtainable 
in  London,  the  carbide  must  be  purchasable  at  about  2d.  per  pound. 

Acetylene  can  be  compressed ;  but,  as  it  goes  to  a  liquid  at  900  pounds’ 
pressure  to  the  square  inch,  beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  compress 
it,  and  as  it  then  occupies  as  much  cubic  space  as  it  does  in  the  carbide 
form,  and  considering  the  expense  of  compressing  it  and  the  weight  and 
danger  of  the  cylinder,  I  cannot  see  the  advantage  over  a  good  automatic 
generator,  as  the  first  outlay  must  be  as  great  as  the  working  expense — 
considerably  greater — so  that,  in  my  opinion,  compressed  acetylene  will 
have  a  very  limited  use  even  if  introduced. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  I  may  safely  predict  a  splendid  future  for  acety¬ 
lene,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  eventually  supersede  for  lighting  purposes 
either  oil,  gas,  or  electricity.  C.  Hoddle. 


(/  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COLOURS  AT  NEWQUAY. 

Mb.  J.  W.  Bennetto,  the  alleged  discoverer  of  photography  in  natural 
colours,  writes  to  our  Newquay  contemporary  as  follows: — 

“  You  have  taken  such  considerable  interest  in  my  method  of  repro¬ 
ducing  the  colours  of  natural  objects  by  photographic  means,  that  you 
may  be  interested  in  the  test,  of  which  I  hand  you  particulars,  and  to 
which  I  have  been  submitted  in  order  to  satisfy  those  who  were  reason¬ 
ably  sceptical  as  to  whether,  or  not,  my  results  were  obtained  by  photo¬ 
graphy  only. 

“  I  hope  very  shortly  to  have  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting,  in  Newquay, 
several  pictures  produced  by  the  above  method,  and,  doubtless,  they  will 
give  the  same  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  Newquay  people  as  they  have 
already  given  to  several  distinguished  persons  who  have  seen  them.” 

The  following  particulars  of  the  test  referred  to  are  given  by  our 
contemporary : — 

“  Mr.  Bennetto  being  willing  to  submit  himself  to  a  test,  the  following 
gentlemen  agreed  to  act  as  a  committee,  viz.,  Mr.  C.  O.  Clark,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Lomax,  and  Mr.  G.  Welman.  A  colour  test  had  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Lomax,  who  is  a  well-known  artist,  in  the  shape  of  a  rough  sketch  with 
bands  of  various  colours  at  the  bottom  of  the  sketch.  The  dates  of  the 
week,  month,  and  year  were  in  different  colours.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  report,  Mr.  Bennetto  was  blindfolded,  and  did  not  see  the  original  test 
till  after  he  had  shown  his  result  and  it  had  been  carefully  examined  by 
the  committee.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  their  report : — 

“  On  Mondav,  August  31,  1896,  Mr.  Bennetto  was  blindfolded,  and 
photographed  in  our  presence  a  picture  which  he  had  not  seen. 

“  The  picture  was  then  sealed  up,  and  he  did  not  see  it  until  after  he 
had  shown  us  the  result  on  Thursday,  September  3. 

“  He  then  showed  us  a  transparency  on  glass. 

“  The  exposure  had  been  made  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  subject,  and 
the  focus  was  not  correct ;  under  these  circumstances  we  consider  that  the 
result  represented  the  colours  of  the  picture  sufficiently  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Bennetto  can  produce  colours  by  photography  in  a  transparency  on  glass. 
We  are  satisfied  that  the  result  was  obtained  bond  fide  by  photography 
alone.” 

The  spectacle  of  Mr.  Bennetto,  when  blindfolded,  taking  a  photo¬ 
graph  must  have  been  very  strange,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  “focus  was  not  correct.”  The  qualifications  of  “the  three 
well-known  Newquay  gentlemen  ”  to  act  as  referees  in  so  important  and 
abstruse  a  matter  as  the  verification  of  results  alleged  to  be  photographs 
in  the  colours  of  nature  are  not  stated ;  but  we  congratulate  them  on 
the  very  guarded  nature  of  their  report.  They  remark  :  “  We  consider 
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that  the  result  represented  the  colour  of  the  pictures  sufficiently  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Bennetto  can  produce  colours  by  photography  in  a  transparency 
on  glass,”  which  says  very  little  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Bennetto, 
who,  perhaps,  is  more  easily  satisfied  than  either  we  or  onr  readers  are. 

The  blindfolding — the  necessity  for  which  has  not  been  explained — 
is  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  the  proceedings  ;  and  we  are  certainly 
of  opinion  that  Mr.  Bennetto  might  choose  more  scientific  methods  of 
establishing  his  claims.  The  more  he  hesitates  to  exhibit  his  results  and 
demonstrate  his  process  before  those  qualified  to  pass  judgment  upon  it, 
the  longer  he  deprives  himself  of  the  great  credit  and  profit  to  which,  on 
proof  of  those  claims,  he  will  be  unquestionably  entitled. 


/  ON  THE  RONTGEN  BAYS.* 

Now,  there  is  another  remarkable  property  of  these  rays,  or  absence  of 
property,  if  you  like  so  to  call  it.  Bays  of  light,  as  we  know,  admit  of 
diffraction.  If  you  pass  light  from  a  luminous  point  through  a  very 
small  slit,  or  a  small  hole,  the  riband,  or  the  beam  of  light  on  the  other 
side,  does  not  follow  merely  the  geometrical  projection  of  the  slit  or  hole, 
as  seen  from  the  source  of  light,  but  is  more  or  less  widened,  and  certain 
alterations  of  illumination  are  visible,  a  phenomenon  referable  to  inter¬ 
ferences,  which  I  have  not  time  to  go  into.  How  do  these  X  rays  behave 
under  such  conditions  ?  It  is  a  very  remarkable  thing  that  they  do  not 
show  these  enlargements,  or  exhibit  any  sign  of  interference. 

The  last  number  of  the  Comptes  Rendus  contains  a  paper  by  M.  Gouy, 
in  continuation  of  a  former  paper,  but  describing  experiments  carried  out 
in  a  still  more  elaborate  manner,  which  proves  the  truth  of  this  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  strictness.  He  makes  out  that,  if  these  X  rays  are  peri¬ 
odical,  the  wave-length  cannot  well  be  more  than  the  one-hundredth  part  of 
the  wave-length  of  green  light,  indicating  an  enormously  high  degree  of 
frequency. 

Now,  if  we  assume  that  the  X  rays,  like  rays  of  light,  and  unlike  the 
cathodic  rays,  are  a  disturbance  propagated  in  the  ether,  ponderable 
matter  being  concerned  only  in  their  origination,  not  in  their  propaga¬ 
tion,  the  question  arises,  What  is  the  ralation  between  the  direction  of 
vibration  and  the  direction  of  propagation  ?  Are  the  vibrations  normal 
or  transversal  ?  We  know  that  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  which  constitute 
sound,  take  place  in  a  to-and-fro  direction,  or  what  is  called  normal — 
that  is,  perpendicular  to  the  waves  of  sound.  We  have  the  fullest  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  which  constitute  light  take  place  in 
directions  perpendicular  to  that  of  propagation,  or  are  what  is  called 
transversal.  To  which  category  do  the  vibrations  belong  which  constitute 
the  X  rays  ? 

If  we  could  obtain  polarisation,  or  even  partial  polarisation,  of  the  X 
rays,  that  would  settle  the  question,  and  prove  that  they  are  due  to  trans¬ 
versal  vibration.  But  most  of  those  who  have  attempted  to  obtain  indi¬ 
cations  of  their  polarisation  have  failed.  This,  however,  does  not  prove 
that  the  vibrations  are  normal,  for  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  X  rays 
shut  us  out — or,  at  least,  almost  completely  shut  us  out — from  the 
ordinary  means  of  obtaining  polarisation.  There  is,  however,  one  paper 
in  the  Comptes  Rendus,  by  Prince  Galitzine  and  M>  de  Karnojitsky,  in 
which  the  authors  profess  to  have  obtained,  by  a  special  method,  un¬ 
doubted  indications  of  polarisation.  No  reasonable  doubt  can  remain  as 
to  the  abstract  capacity  of  these  rays  for  polarisation  after  what  has 
been  done  by  another  physicist.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  go  into  the  experi¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  by  M.  H.  Becquerel  in  the  direction  of 
polarisation  ;  but  I  have  already  kept  you  too  long.  He  had  more  par¬ 
ticularly  studied  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  viz.,  that  certain  phos¬ 
phorescent  bodies — such  as  sulphite  of  calcium,  for  instance,  and  salts  of 
uranium — on  exposure  to  ordinary  sunlight,  give  out  rays  of  some  kind, 
which  pass  through  bodies  opaque  to  light,  and  are  able  to  affect  a  photo¬ 
graphic  plate  beneath  them.  So  far  these  agree  in  their  properties  with 
the  X  rays,  which  are  obtained  from  a  Crookes’  tube,  which  they  far 
more  closely  resemble  than  they  do  rays  of  ordinary  light ;  but  the  rays 
thus  obtained  were  found  by  Becquerel  to  admit  of  polarisation  by  means 
of  tourmalines  in  a  manner  altogether  unmistakable.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  we  may  take  it  as  established  that  the  Rbntgen  rays  are  due  to  some 
kind  of  transversal  disturbance  propagated  in  the  ether. 

The  non-exhibition  of  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  diffraction  and  inter¬ 
ference  is  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  the  vibrations  in  the  X  rays 
are  of  an  excessively  high  order  of  frequency.  I  am  not  sure  that  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sort  of  explanation  might  not  perhaps  be  possible,  which  I  have 
in  my  mind,  though  I  have  not  matured  it ;  but,  save  the  possibility  of 
that,  one  is  led  to  regard  them  as  consisting  of  transverse  vibrations  of 
excessively  high  frequency.  This  opens  out  some  points  of  considerable 
interest  ih  the  theory  of  light,  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  keep  you  too  long 
if  I  were  to  attempt  to  go  further  into  this  matter.  I  will  merely  remark 
that,  taking  the  way  in  which  these  rays  are  most  commonly  produced, 
viz.,  as  coming  from  a  point  where  the  cathodic  discharge  in  the  Crookes’ 
tube  falls  on  the  opposite  wall,  we  may  understand  how  it  is  that  vibra¬ 
tions  of  excessively  unusual  frequency  may  be  produced.  These  highly 
charged  molecules,  charged  with  electricity,  coming  suddenly  against  the 
wall,  may  produce  vibrations  of  a  degree  of  frequency  which  we  are  not 
at  all  prepared  for  ;  but  I  see  by  the  clock  that  I  must  not  detain  you 
any  longer  on  speculations.  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes,  F.B.S. 

*  Concluded  from  pare  586. 


BLACK-SUBFACE  MARKINGS  ON  BROMIDE  PRINTS. 

[Wilson’s  Photographic  Magazine.] 

Almost  every  consumer  of  enamelled  bromide  paper  has  now  and  then 
been  troubled  with  black  markings  on  the  surface  of  the  developed  prints. 
Sometimes  these  markings  are  of  the  character  of  pencil  mark3  of 
irregular  shape  ;  sometimes  they  are  all  turned  toward  one  direction  and 
the  lines  are  parallel  to  each  other.  Frequently,  too,  they  affect  an 
irregular  shape,  as  if  a  finger  dipped  previously  in  some  dark  staining 
medium  had  been  passed  over  them.  These  peculiar  markings  have 
puzzled  and  annoyed  photographers  who  did  not  know  to  what  cause  to 
ascribe  them.  They  occur  most  with  glossy  or  enamelled  bromide  papers, 
being  very  seldom  found  in  matt  or  rough- surface  bromide  paper.  They 
do  not  show  in  undeveloped  prints  but  are  only  brought  out  in  develop¬ 
ment.  An  immaculate  sheet  of  bromide  paper,  uniform  in  coating,  with 
good  emulsion  and  apparently  free  from  defects,  may,  after  coming  in 
contact  with  the  developer,  show  these  various  surface-  markings, 
especially  if  the  print  has  been  somewhat  undertimed,  or  if  development 
has  been  forced  in  order  to  get  the  image  out.  Lack  of  bromide  of 
potassium  in  the  developer,  too  strong  or  too  warm  developing  solutions, 
are  also  liable  to  increase  this  trouble.  Paper  which  has  become  very  old 
may  have  a  greater  tendency  to  show  surface  markings  than  if  it  were  of 
more  recent  manufacture,  although  very  fresh  paper  may  frequently 
show  the  same  defect.  I  have  become  thoroughly  convinced  that  these 
black  surface  markings  are  due  simply  to  pressure  or  friction  on  the 
sensitive  bromide  film.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  furthermore,  that  their 
occurrence  may  be  dependent  to  a  certain  degree  on  electrical  conditions. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  any  friction  or  pressure  is  liable  to  develop  a 
change  in  electrical  conditions.  I  have  been  able  to  observe  more  than 
once,  in  very  dry  weather,  that  the  very  fact  of  pulling  the  sheet  of 
bromide  paper  over  another  or  over  a  table  produced  electrisation  of  the 
paper  ;  this  was  made  apparent  by  the  fact  that  it  was  adhered  notice¬ 
ably  to  the  table  on  which  it  was  handled.  When  unrolling  big  rolls  of 
bromide  paper  the  same  phenomenon  is  liable  to  occur.  If  my  sup¬ 
position  is  correct,  this  would  explain  why,  some  days,  these  surface 
markings  are  more  liable  to  be  produced  than  on  other  days,  and  why 
this  should  occur  at  unexpected  times  and  on  paper  of  which  the  emulsion 
is  otherwise  absolutely  faultless.  All  of  this  brings  us  down  to  the  fact 
that  bromide  emulsion  paper  i3  an  exceedingly  delicate  chemical  article, 
which  has  to  be  handled  with  the  utmost  care.  Clean  white  gloves  have 
been  used  for  some  time  for  handling  dry  plates  and  bromide  paper  in 
the  factories  where  they  are  made.  But  this  prevents  only  soiling  the 
surface  of  the  emulsion  film  by  direct  contact  with  the  fingers.  The  very 
fact  that  bromide  paper  has  to  be  wound  and  unwound,  and  has  to  be 
packed  so  that  each  sheet  touches  the  other,  affords  many  opportunities 
for  the  production  of  future  surface  markings.  The  dry-plate  manu¬ 
facturer  can  to  a  certain  extent  avoid  this  trouble  by  packing  the  dry 
plates  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  them  separated  by  means  of  paper  strips, 
thereby  preventing  the  bromide  film  from  touching  anything  until  it  is 
developed. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  many  photographers  have  been  bothered  with 
surface  markings,  affecting  the  shape  of  pencil  marks,  appearing  during- 
the  development  of  their  negatives.  This  effect  may  almost  certainly  be 
produced  by  causing  the  slide  of  the  plate-holder  to  rub  against  the  plate. 
Think  what  would  occur  if  dry  plates  (as  bromide  paper  is)  had  to  be 
wound  up  and  handled  several  times  both  by  the  manufacturer  and  the 
consumer,  having  each  time  an  opportunity  of  undergoing  friction  or 
pressure  on  the  bromide  emulsion  film  ! 

Many  remedies  have  been  suggested  for  removing  from  the  printe  1 
image  these  troublesome  surface  markings.  One  of  the  oldest  and  best 
methods  is  to  clear  the  markings  away  by  means  of  a  brush  dipped  in 
cyanide  of  potash  solution,  but  this  is  rather  dangerous  on  account  of  the 
poisonous  properties  of  cyanide  of  potash.  They  can  also  be  removed  by 
cleaning  the  dry  print  by  means  of  a  piece  of  moistened  cotton.  This 
goes  much  easier  if  the  cotton  has  been  dipped  in  water  containing  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia.  All  the  above  remedies  are  liable  to  injure  the  film  of 
the  image  if  they  are  not  very  carefully  used.  To  my  knowledge  the  very 
best  and  quickest  way  for  removing  surface  markings  is  to  clean  the  dry 
finished  print  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  dipped  in  plain  wood  alcohol.  This 
allows  rubbing  to  such  an  extent  as  to  remove  easily  the  stains  in 
question  without  scratching  the  film.  Ordinary  alcohol  can  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  it  is  far  more  expensive.  Those  who  do  not  know 
of  this  remedy  will  be  surprised  when  they  find  out  how  easily  it  will 
enable  them  to  save  bromide  prints  which  otherwise  would  appear 
entirely  worthless.  Dr.  Leo  Baekeland. 

- ♦- - 

2Tfu?  Shtqutvcr. 

***  In  this  column  we  from  time  to  time  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  vieio  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources,  ire  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive, 

Aron's  Electric  Lamp. — S.  M.  J.  says  :  “  Will  some  reader  oblige 
me  with  the  address  where  this  lamp,  referred  to  in  the  Supple- 
me nt  to  the  Journal  for  September  4,  may  be  purchased.’’ 
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Retouching  Medium. — “  Portraitist  ”  writes  :  “  Allow  me  to  thank 
Mr.  Harold  Baker  and  ‘  Retoucher  ’  for  their  replies  to  my 
query.  My  object  in  writing  was,  if  possible  to  elicit,  if  not  a 
formula,  at  least  some  information  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
reliable  medium,  for,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  those  now  on 
the  market  are  as  untrustworthy  as  well  can  be.  I  have  used 
them  with  the  finger  tip  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Baker,  and 
wirh  clean  rag  as  ‘  Retoucher’  directs  ;  I  have  left  a  lot  of  the 
stuff  on,  and  almost  none  at  all,  and  sometimes  get  a  good 
surface  but  cannot  rely  upon  it,  which  is  my  cause  of  complaint. 
By  the  way,  your  printer  makes  me  look  rather  ridiculous  in 
speaking  of  ‘  a  solution  of  common  resin  or  turps.’  I  wrote  ‘  in 
turps.’  He  also  exactly  reverses  my  written  meaning  with 
regard  to  the  Almanac  formula  for  retouching  varnish.  I 
wrote  that  I  wanted  ‘  no  better  surface,’  not  ‘  a  better.’  ” 

Non-coagulable  Albumen. — E.  Freeman  writes  :  “  Allow  me  to 
thank  the  correspondents  who  have  so  kindly  answered  my 
query  on  the  subject  of  non-coagulable,  or,  as  Mr.  Banks  calls  it, 
‘inverted’  albumen.  I  have  tried  the  method  given  by  that 
gentleman  in  the  last  Almanac,  but  possibly  from  some  fault  of 
my  own  I  have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  a  successful  result,  as 
the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  albumen  that  separates 
on  the  aidition  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  alkaline  solution 
slowly  but  completely  dissolves  in  the  subsequent  washing.  On 
the  contrary,  when  employing  the  method  given  in  the  leading 
article  of  August  15,  1884,  in  which  a  very  strong  solution  of 
caustic  potash  is  used,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  product, 
in  much  larger  quantity,  that  possesses  all  the  properties  ascribed 
to  the  inverted  albumen  by  Mr.  Banks,  and  which  thoroughly 
resists  the  solvent  action  of  cold  water.  I  surmise  from  this  that 
possibly  a  mistake  may  have  occurred  in  the  strength  of  the  soda 
solution  given  by  Mr.  Banks,  though,  I  repeat,  my  failure  may 
be  due  to  my  own  fault.” 

Tbipod  Stand  “  Jamming.” — W.  H.  Brown  says :  “  In  reply  to 
‘  Amateur,’  I  think,  if  he  will  try  a  simple  preparation  that  I 
have  used  for  similar  purposes  for  some  years  past,  he  will  find  it 
just  what  he  wants.  It  was  first  given  in  the  Journal  whence 
I  ‘  annexed,’  it  and  have  since  always  kept  a  small  quantity  in 
stock  for  emergencies.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  wax  and 
French  chalk  thoroughly  incorporated  together  under  heat.  If 
I  remember  rightly,  the  original  formula  gave  paraffin  wax,  which, 
of  course,  is  the  cheaper  ;  but  I  now  use  beeswax  in  preference, 
as  I  think  it  constitutes  a  better  lubricant,  though,  of  course  its 
cost  is  greater.  Melt  the  wax  and  stir  in  the  powdered  talc 
until  a  small  portion  in  cooling  is  easily  friable.  This  will  be 
found  to  combine  the  ‘  slippery  ’  qualities  of  the  wax,  and  talc, 
is  as  easy  of  application  as  soap,  and  far  superior  to  that 
substance  or  either  of  the  ingredients  separately,  and,  while 
making  any  sort  of  sliding  woodwork  more  smoothly,  it  also 
protects  it  from  damp  and  prevents  the  ‘jamming’  which  is  the 
cause  of  ‘  Amateur’s  ’  complaint.” 

Retouching  Medium — J.  C.  says  :  “  Like  ‘  Portraitist,’  I  too  have 
suffered  much  from  useless  retouching  media,  and  would  gladly 
welcome  any  really  reliable  plan  by  which  the  unvarnished  film 
can  be  brought  to  a  suitable  condition  to  take  the  pencil.  After 
intensification  with  mercury  the  gelatine  film  acquires  a  matt 
surface,  and  presents  a  most  beautiful  ‘  tooth  ’  for  the  pencil, 
enabling  the  most  delicate  work  to  be  done  with  ease  and 
certainty.  But,  then,  it  is  not  all  negatives  that  are  intensified 
or  that  will  admit  of  it.  There  was  an  article  some  time  ago  in 
the  Journal  on  the  subject  of  givingan  artificial  ‘tooth’  to  the 
film  by  chemical  means,  but,  as  far  as  I  remember,  no  definite 
process  was  given.  I  find  that  an  alumed  and  perfectly  washed 
film  becomes  harder  and  more  repellent  of  the  lead,  but  that,  if 
the  alum  is  only  partially  washed  out,  a  ‘  tooth,’  sometimes 
almost  amounting  to  a  ‘grain,’  is  given  to  the  film,  which  causes  it 
to  take  the  pencil  readily.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  right 
surface  with  certainty.  Would  it  be  possible,  think  you,  by 
simply  using  a  solution  of  alum  or  other  substance  of  definite 
strength,  soaking  the  plate,  draining  and  drying  without 
washing,  to  arrive  at  a  regular  and  uniform  degree  of  ‘  roughness?’ 
or  is  it  possible,  as  I  fear  it  may  be,  that  every  plate  may  require 
slightly  different  treatment  ?  Have  any  of  your  readers  worked 
in  this  direction  ?  ” 

Insensitive  Collodion  Emulsion. — I  was  unable  to  put  the 
matter  referred  to  by  “Halifax” — the  coating  of  unwashed 
emulsion  plates  iu  daylight — to  the  practical  test  in  time  to  reply 
before,  but  I  can  now  confirm  what  was  said  by  W.  B.  B. 
recently  that  such  exposure  to  light  must  necessarily  militate 


against  the  clearness  of  the  result,  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  u* 
to  render  the  practice  impossible.  A  plate  was  coat'd  with  an 
unwashed  emulsion,  and  placed  directly  in  the  slide  and  exposed 
for  an  out-door  view,  the  time  given  being  more  than  ample  to 
produce  a  picture  under  ordinary  conditions.  After  exposure  it 
was  well  washed  and  a  normal  developer  applied  for  at  least 
double  the  time  that  would  have  sulliced  to  fully  bring  out  the 
image  under  proper  conditions,  without,  however,  developing 
even  a  trace  of  the  sky.  The  film  was  rinsed  and  again  exposed 
for  the  same  time,  and,  on  reapplying  the  same  developing  solution, 
an  over-exposed  image  was  instantly  produced.  Another  plat' 
was  coated  in  the  diffused  daylight  of  an  ordinary  room,  washed 
in  the  dark  room,  and  exposed  for  a  similar  time  in  the  camera. 
Result :  An  amount  of  fog  that  could  scarcely  be  deemed  ‘  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  shadows.’  In  fact,  a  merely  momentary  exposure 
of  the  unwashed  plate  to  very  weak  daylight  is  sufficient  to  give 
a  very  palpable  veil.  Hence,  though  an  emulsion  containing 
excess  of  bromide  is  slow  enough  to  be  useless  in  the  camera 
without  washing,  it  is  not  sufficiently  so  to  bear  coating  in  day¬ 
light. — Syntax. 
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Samples  of  Christmas  Card  Mounts. 

Bradford  and  London  :  Percy  Lund  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Lund,  as  is  their  annual  custom,  send  us  a  number  of 
samples  of  mounts,  suitable  for  bearing  photographs,  inscribed  with 
Christmas  and  New-year's  greetings.  They  are  simple  but  elegant 
in  design,  and  in  such  variety  of  form  and  tint  as  to  lend  scope  for 
the  gratification  of  all  tastes.  The  custom  of  sending  one’s  friends 
mounted  photographs,  as  emblematical  of  good  wishes,  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  is  a  pretty  one,  and  is  much  encouraged  by  those  who 
lav  themselves  out  to  supply  suitable  mounts. 

The  Primus  Lanternist’s  Pocket-book. 

W.  Butcher  &  Son,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

Besides  serving  the  purposes  of  a  diary  of  engagements,  this  neat 
and  convenient  pocket-book  gives  several  tables  likely  to  prove 


serviceable  to  lanternists,  and  provides  spaces  for  noting  the 
quantities  of  gases  used  and  other  memoranda.  Lanternists  will 
find  it  well  worth  pocket  space. 


A  Holiday  Tour  in  and  around  Whitby. 

By  H.  S.  Fokjiax.  Bradford  and  London  :  Percy  Lund  &  Co. 

Mr.  Forman  had  his  camera  with  him  during  his  sojourn  in  Whitby 
and  its  neighbourhood,  of  which  he  writes  with  great  appreciation 
and  sympathy.  Some  charming  photographs  of  the  old  world 
fishing  town  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  studies  of  fishermen,  their 
women  folk,  children,  and  surroundings,  and  views  of  some  of  the 
scenery  in  the  immediate  district,  illustrate  the  little  book.  The 
blocks  are  printed  in  ink  of  a  warm  colour,  and  the  book  delights 
the  eye  with  its  pleasing  get-up,  paper  and  printing  being  of  the 
best.  _ _ 


Messrs.  Penrose  &  Co.,  the  well-known  process  house,  send  us  two 
minute  pocket-books,  which  the  process  man  should  find  service¬ 
able.  One,  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  Godfrey  Cole,  is  a  ready  reckoner  for 
calculating  the  number  of  square  inches  in  blocks,  stereotypes,  and 
electrotypes.  This  gives  the  information  wanted  at  a  glance..  The 
other  briefly  tells  how  to  use  the  chief  apparatus  necessary  in  the 
production  of  a  half-tone  block,  and  is  full,  from  cover  to  cover,  of 
sound  practical  hints. 
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How  to  be  a  Successful  Amateur  Photographer. 

By  W.  J.  Lancaster,  F.C.S.  Birmingham  :  J.  Lancaster  &  Sons. 

Mr.  Lancaster’s  little  book  is  in  its  sixtieth  thousand,  which  says 
a  great  deal  for  its  popularity  and  value.  The  beginner  will  find  it 
a  useful  guide  to  the  rudiments  of  photography.  It  includes  several 
reproductions  of  photographs  taken  with  the  well-known  and  widely 
used  apparatus  of  the  firm,  and  is  altogether  a  handy  primer  to 
place  in  the  way  of  the  photographic  novice. 


Formulaire  des  Nouveautes  Photographiques. 

By  Georges  Brunel.  Paris:  J.  B.  Bailliere  et  Fils. 

M.  Brunel’s  book,  which  has  144  illustrations,  is  practically  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  what  is  new  in  photography  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  Thus,  in  the  apparatus  section,  there  are  detailed  descriptions 
•of  the  latest  introductions,  chiefly  of  French  origin,  and  a  like  office 
is  performed  with  regard  to  receipts  and  formulae,  drawn  from  many 
sources.  The  work  extends  to  nearly  300  pages,  and  must  have  cost 
its  author  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  research  in  its  compilation.  It 
■forms  one  of  a  series  of  books  of  useful  knowledge,  and  has  been 
brought  well  up  to  date,  radiography  and  colour  photography 
•occupying  much  of  its  space. 

Catalogue  Received. 

J.  E.  Hill,  5,  Chaucer-place,  Bradford. 

Mr.  Hill’s  list  is  devoted  to  club  portrait  work,  enlargements  in 
various  kinds  of  printing,  oil  work,  &c.  His  prices  appear  to  be 
treasonable,  and  he  appeals  to  the  trade  only. 


Fallowfield’s  Photographic  Remembrancer. 

J.  Fallowfield,  146,  Charing  Cross-road , 

The  latest  number  of  this  useful,  and  now  very  old,  friend  has 
reached  us.  Mr.  Fallowfield  well  maintains  the  charter  of  telling 
the  world  what  is  latest  and  newest  in  photography.  The  Remem¬ 
brancer  particularises  many  items  of  apparatus  and  photographic 
sundries,  handy  alike  to  professionals  and  amateurs.  As  usual,  it 
as  issued  gratis  to  applicants. 

Enameline  Miniatures. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Williams,  Camden-place,  Bath. 

'Some  specimens  of  enameline  miniatures  have  been  submitted  to  us 
by  Mrs.  Williams.  Their  distinctive  feature  is  that  the  colouring  is 
applied  to  carbon  bases,  thus  avoiding  the  risks  of  impermanency. 
The  carbon  prints  are  specially  prepared  for  this  process,  and  the  oil 
■colours  are  applied  to  both  the  back  and  the  front  of  the  picture. 
Most  charming  results  of  a  highly  artistic  nature  are  produced  by 
Mrs.  Williams’s  method,  which  should  help  to  give  increased  popu¬ 
larity  to  coloured  miniatures.  Professional  photographers  will  find 
■the  charges  extremely  moderate. 

- - ♦ - 

JELeittg  nntr  Jiotrg. 


The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Romford  and  District  Photographic  Society 
will  be  held  in  December. 

Fire  at  a  Photographer’s. --We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  on  Saturday,  the 
■-5th  inst.,  the  premises  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Godbold,  photographer,  of  Hastings,  were 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Mr.  J.  Laing,  Photographer,  of  Castle-street,  Shrewsbury,  is  retiring  from 
the  business,  which  he  has  carried  on  thirty-three  years.  His  successor  is  Mr. 
R.  L.  Bartlett,  who  was  in  Mr.  Laing’s  employ  as  chief  operator  for  eighteen 
years. 

The  Photographic  Club.— The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
field  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o'clock 
-on  Wednesday  evening,  September  23.  Subject  for  discussion,  Halation,  its 
■Cause  and  Cure. 

According  to  a  paper  on  “Explosion  and  Detection  of  Acetylene  in  Air,” 
by  Prof.  F.  Clowes,  mixtures  of  air  with  3 ‘81  per  cent,  of  acetylene  are 
explosive.  The  best  method  of  estimating  acetylene  in  air  is  based  on  the 
■examination  of  the  change  occurring  in  a  hydrogen  flame  when  such  air  is 
passed  over  it. 

It  is  stated  that  important  improvements  in  Rontgen  photography  are 
announced  from  Berlin.  The  most  interesting  is  a  simple  method  of  photo¬ 
graphing  the  stomach  and  intestines.  It  is  only  necessary  for  the  patient  to 
-drink  some  harmless  solution  of  mineral  salt,  such  as  lime  water,  which  is  as 
•impenetrable  as  bone  to  X  rays,  and  excellent  results  are  obtained. 


Aintree  Photographic  Society.—’ This  Society  will  hold  their  Third 
Annual  Exhibition  of  Photographic  Work  and  Home  Arts  and  Industries, 
including  Amateur  Painting  by  local  artists,  in  the  Aintree  Institute,  Aintree, 
near  Liverpool,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  December  3  and  4,  1896.  The 
Judges  in  the  Photographic  Section  are  Messrs.  T.  F.  Floyd  and  F.  Anyon 
fmembers  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Society).  The  Exhibition 
Secretary  is  Mr.  E.  P.  Heron,  2,  Tilney-street,  Orrell-park,  Aintree,  Liverpool, 
of  whom  entry  forms  and  particulars  may  be  had. 

City  of  Manchester  Municipal  Technical  School.— During  the  session 
1896-97  a  series  of  lectures  on  Photography  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  C.  F.  S. 
Rothwell,  F.C.S.  The  first  course  comprises  thirty  lectures,  and  is  suitable  for 
those  just  beginning  the  study  of  the  subject,  either  as  apprentices  or  amateurs, 
whilst  the  second  or  advanced  course,  also  comprising  thirty  lectures,  is  intended 
for  those  already  familiar  with  the  processes  described  in  the  first  course.  The 
lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  the  most  modern  apparatus,  and  each  process 
will  be  practically  demonstrated.  Towards  the  end  of  the  session  it  Ls  intended 
to  arrange  a  few  photographic  excursions,  to  take  place  on  Saturday  afternoons. 
Particulars  may  be  had  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Reynolds,  Director  and  Secretary,  at  the 
School,  Princess-street,  Manchester. 

By  command  of  the  Queen  a  Royal  warrant  has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Horatio 
Nelson  King,  appointing  him  Architectural  Photographer  to  Her  Majesty. 
We  learn  that  Mr.  King  was  summoned  by  telegraph  from  Windsor  to  photo¬ 
graph  the  recent  Royal  garden  party  at  Buckingham  Palace,  also  to  photo¬ 
graph  the  private  chapel  at  the  same  place  immediately  after  the  wedding,  the 
results  in  each  instance  giving  great  satisfaction.  This  must  be  very  gratify¬ 
ing  to  one  who,  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  has  worked  for  the  Queen  to  find 
he  has  not  been  forgotten.  Mr.  King,  in  a  note  to  us,  said  :  “It  may  interest 
you  to  know  that  to-day  I  completed  my  2S0th  journey  to  Windsor  Castle, 
doing  special  work  at  the  Albert  Memorial  Chapel,  the  journeys  extending 
over  twenty-five  years,  and  the  railway  distance  14,000  miles,”  a  record  we  do 
not  think  can  be  equalled  by  any  other  artist. 

The  most  powerful  light-house  in  the  world  is  that  which  is  now  more  than 
half  finished,  on  Penmark  Point,  Department  of  Finisterre,  and  will  probably 
be  inaugurated  at  the  end  of  next  summer.  The  height  of  the  tower  is  63 
metres  (says  a  contemporary),  which  will  enable  it  to  be  seen  during  the  day 
from  a  distance  of  30  kilometres  in  fine  weather.  During  the  night  its  light 
will  be  visible  for  100  kilometres.  The  great  illuminating  power  of  the  light 
will  be  realised  by  means  of  the  apparatus,  inaugurated  in  France  in  1892  at 
the  Heve  Lighthouse,  with  its  lightning  flashes.  The  principle  on  which  these 
lightning  flashes  are  based  is  that  a  flash  of  lightning  lasting  no  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  a  second  suffices  to  produce  on  the  retina  its  complete  effect.  Starting 
from  that  principle,  the  new  light-house  will  send  flashes  of  concentrated  light 
over  the  ocean  every  five  seconds,  though  they  will  last  but  one-tenth  of  a 
second.  The  Penmark  Light  will  have  cost,  when  completed,  24,000/.,  half  of 
which  is  provided  by  the  State,  and  half  by  a  legacy  from  the  Marchioness  de 
Blocqueville,  a  daughter  of  Prince  D’Eckmuhl. 

Acetylene  Poisoning.— At  a  time  when  great  efforts  are  being  made  to 
advance  the  industry  of  lighting  by  acetylene,  says  a  correspondent  of  the 
English  Mechanic,  it  is  interesting  to  have  some  data  as  to  the  hygienic  pro¬ 
perties  of  this  gas.  Some  investigations  have  just  been  made  on  the  subject 
by  M.  Grehant,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  and 
their  results  should  be  known  to  the  public.  M.  Grehant  has  first  studied  the 
subject  from  its  poisonous  point  of  view,  and,  contrary  to  former  assertions, 
has  found  that  acetylene  is  poisonous  when  taken  in  any  quantity  whatever, 
but  in  the  same  way  as  carbonic  acid  gas,  i.e.,  an  unbreathable  gas,  and  not  as 
carbonic  oxide,  or  a  poison  properly  so  called.  In  other  words,  to^  be  suffo¬ 
cated,  one  must  take  a  mixture  of  30  to  40  parts  of  acetylene  to  60  or  70  of 
air  ;  but,  after  a  partial  poisoning,  the  blood  very  rapidly  gets  rid  of  the  un¬ 
breathable  gas.  In  the  second  place,  M.  Grehant  has  found  that,  when  com¬ 
bustion  is  complete  and  perfect,  the  products  of  combustion  do  not  contain 
the  least  trace  of  carbonic  oxide — a  fact  which  is  very  favourable  to  the  use  of 
the  new  gas.  But  one  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  acetylene,  when  burnt, 
badly,  liberates  a  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide,  such  a  formidable  poison,  and 
care  should  therefore  always  be  taken  not  to  employ  defective  apparatus. 
An  important  fact  in  connexion  with  the  employment  of  this  gas  in  public  and 
private  buildings  is  that  mixtures  of  acetylene  and  air  give  much  more  violent 
explosions  than  mixtures  of  ordinary  coal  gas  and  air.  These  mixtures  are 
explosive  from  1  part  of  acetylene  to  3  of  air,  to  1  of  acetylene  to  19  of  air, 
while  mixtures  of  coal  gas  and  air  are  explosive  only  between  the  ratios  of 
1  to  3  and  1  to  11.  A  mixture  of  1  part  of  acetylene  to  9  of  air  gives  the  most 
violent  explosion.  The  light  given  by  acetylene  is  such  t  iat,  if  one  stares  at 
an  ordinary  bat’s-wing  burner  for  one  or  two  minutes,  a  very  bright  image  is 
left  on  the  retina,  which  lasts  for  an  unpleasant  length  of  time.  Care  must  be 
taken,  therefore,  in  lighting  schoolrooms  or  offices  by  acetylene,  not  to  use  a 
light  which  is  too  strong  for  the  eyes,  and  inventors  should  devise  some  satis¬ 
factory  means  of  modifying  the  light. 


patent  ilctojS. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  August  31  and 

September  5,  1896  : — 

Viewing  ZoETRorii’  Pictures.— No.  19,181.  “An  Apparatus  for  Viewing 
Chrono-photographic  or  Zeotropic  Pictures  in  an  Ordinary  Optical 
Magic  Lantern.”  C.  Wray. 

Stereoscofe. — No.  19.373.  “An  Improved  Form  of  Stereoscope,  Convertible 
into  Spectacles,  Spectacle  Stereoscope,  Hand  Magnifier. '*  J.  Wilkin¬ 
son. 

Animated  Photographs.— No.  19,446.  “Apparatus  for  Taking  and  Pro¬ 
jecting  Animated  Photographs."  Complete  specification.  L.  Korstkn, 
G.  Melies,  and  L.  Rkulos. 
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'Negative  Holder. — No.  19,588.  “Improved  Holder  for  Photographic 
Negatives  and  Films.’’  C.  E.  Few. 

Drying  Rack. — No.  19,676.  “  An  Improved  Drying  Rack  for  Photographic 

Plates  and  the  like.”  D.  Allan. 

Printing  Frame. — No.  19,679.  “An  Improved  Printing  Frame  for  Photo¬ 
graphic  and  other  Purposes.”  D.  Allan. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 


Snbject. 


(  Figure  Studies  and  Pictorial  Portraiture. 

(  P.  R.  Salmon. 

Platinotype.  J.  W.  Marchant,  P.R.P.S. 
Exhibition  of  Apparatus. 

(  Demonstration  of  Lantern- slide  Making. 

(  S.  J.  Withers. 

Travels  in  Sicily.  A.  L.  Henderson. 
Exhibition  of  Prints  by  the  Members. 

J  Toning  of  Platinotype  Prints.  Rev.  J. 
1  Beanland. 

Halation,  its  Cause  and  Cure. 

Annual  General  Meeting, 
j  Excursion:  Leamington  and  Offchurch. 
1  Leader,  E.  C.  Middleton. 

Excursion:  North  wood  and  Moor  Park 
(  Exc. :  Turton  and  Jumbles.  Leader, 
)  John  Broome. 

(  Exc. :  Valley  of  the  Roding.  Leader, 
(  Dr.  W.  P.  Turner. 

(  Excursion  :  Battersea  Park.  Leader, 
\  F.  W.  Grigg. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

‘September  10, — Mr.  T.  Bedding  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Hoddle  read  a  paper  on — 

Acetylene  Gas.  [See  page  602.] 

Daring  the  reading  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Hoddle  showed  the  operation  of  con¬ 
verting  the  calcium  carbide  into  gas  by  immersing  a  piece  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
when,  on  the  application  of  a  light,  it  burst  into  dame.  The  outside  cylinder 
of  the  apparatus  was  filled  with  water  up  to  a  line  marked  inside,  and  the  car¬ 
bide  receptacle,  which  is  pierced  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  give  the  water  access 
do  its  contents,  was  charged  with  a  quantity  of  the  carbide  and  securely  fastened 
when  it  was  inserted  in  the  apparatus,  and  the  gas  began  to  form.  It  took 
five  or  six  minutes  to  get  a  perfect  flame  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
air  in  the  machine  which  had  to  be  got  rid  of.  It  had  been  said  that  a  mixture 
of  air  with  acetylene  was  very  explosive,  but  he  had  failed  to  produce  any  such 
thing  under  any  conditions.  The  lecturer  showed  the  difference  in  the  heat  of 
the  flame  that  exists  between  pure  acetylene  and  when  mixed  with  air,  the 
heat  of  the  former  being  noticeably  less.  He  also  showed  a  lantern  jet  fitted 
for  the  use  of  this  gas,  in  which  the  burners  were  so  disposed  that  the  flame  of 
one  was  flat  with  the  condenser  and  the  other  at  right  angles,  which  arrange¬ 
ment  was  claimed  to  be  more  advantageous.  A  special  fitting  carrying  twelve 
burners  for  photographic  work  was  next  shown  at  work,  and  specimens  taken 
by  its  means.  In  taking  these  a  space  of  about  eight  feet  separated  the  sitter 
from  the  source  of  light,  and  this,  with  an  exposure  of  four  seconds  at  /-S, 
produced  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Henderson  mentioned  a  case  where  the  burners  had  been  very  quickly 
choked  up,  and  asked  the  reason. 

Mr.  Hoddle  could  not  understand  it,  unless  the  arrangement  for  cooling  the 
gas  was  imperfect.  He  further  replied  that  there  was  no  gain  in  combining 
coal  gas  with  acetylene.  He  showed  the  effect  of  running  too  many  lights 
from  a  generator  constructed  to  supply  only  a  certain  number,  the  light  after  a 
time  getting  jerky  owing  to  the  gas  being  consumed  before  quite  cool. 

Mr.  Haddon  suggested  that  the  choking  of  the  burner  was  due  to  over¬ 
heating  of  the  burner,  which  caused  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  acetylene. 

Mr.  Banks  had  compared  the  actinic  power  of  acetylene  with  an  oxy- 
hydrogen  blow-through  jet,  and  was  understood  to  say  its  power  was  about 
’two-thirds  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Hoddle  said  that  Mr.  Ives  had  stated  it  to  be  equal  to  the  Welsbach 
light. 

The  Chairman  had  seen  it  pitted  against  an  oil  lamp  and  an  incandescent 
light,  but  found  it  much  whiter  than  either. 


September. 
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21 . 

22 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  .. 

22 . 

22 . . 

23,  24  . 

Ashton-under-  Lyne . 

23 . 

23 . 

24 . 

‘26 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  .. 

26 . 

26 . 

26 . 

26 . 

South  London  . 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

•September  9,  Mr.  Newell  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  made  several  announcements  with  regard  to  the  forth¬ 
coming  session,  the  programme  for  which  promises  to  be  of  a  satisfactory 
nature. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  showed  two  panoramic  views  of  Cumberland  Fells. 
These  consisted  of  two  series  of  five  pictures  each.  The  negatives  were  made 
with  a  half-plate  camera  and  a  twelve-inch  focus  lens. 

An  interesting  discussion  upon  the  general  principles  underlying  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  panoramic  photographs  occupied  the  meeting.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  a  series  of  pictures  made  on  flat  plates,  and  mounted  so  as 
apparently  to  join,  would  be  unsatisfactory  and  untrue.  The  better  method 
-is  to  use  a  curved  plate,  as  in  the  original  panoramic  camera,  and  to  bend  the 
•resulting  picture  to  a  similar  curve.  It  was  suggested  that,  in  cases  in  which 


it  is  desired  to  follow  the  easier  method,  m  Iti  IN  obtained 

by  allowing  a  space  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to separate  each  photograph. 
This  permits  each  picture  to  be  looked  at  separately  and  fn-m  its  proper 
point  of  view,  that  is  to  say,  from  a  position  opposite  to  it.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  an  appearance  of  panoramic  continuity.  Mounted  in  this  way, 
panoramic  views  do  not  obtrude  any  technical  discrepancies  in  tone  or  colour 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  they  do  if  mounted  in  close  juxtaposition. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

September  10, — The  President  (Mr.  H.  M.  Whitefield)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Whitefield  opened  a  discussion  on  the 

Fixing  and  Washing  of  Prints, 

including  the  various  kinds  of  print-washers.  He  (Mr.  Whitefield)  in  his 
opening  remarks,  stated  that  twenty-six  years  ago  the  time  taken  in  washing 
prints  was  much  longer  than  at  present,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
quick  but  thorough  washing  is  the  best  to  ensure  permanency  in  both  albumen 
and  gelatine  prints  ;  also,  in  the  case  of  gelatine  papers,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  alum  in  the  emulsion,  which,  if  subjected  to  prolonged  washing,  is 
driven  out,  and  the  film  consequently  becomes  soft  and  awkward  to  handle. 
The  Chairman  stated  that  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Edwards  showed  at  one  of  the 
meetings  a  washer  with  wooden  trays  with  gutta-percha  netting  and  syphon 
automatic  changing.  He  now  showed  the  members  a  washer  on  somewhat  the 
same  lines,  but  a  more  perfect  changing  apparatus,  as  Mr.  Whitefield  had 
tried  most  of  the  washers  on  the  market,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  not  a  perfect  automatic  washer  on  the  market,  and  that  syphon 
washers  were  not  good  to  use  on  account  of  the  water  running  out  and  leaving 
the  prints  out  of  the  water  until  filled  up  again. 

Mr.  Blakeley  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Whitefield.  He  had  had  a  syphon 
tank  in  use  for  twenty  years,  and  never  found  it  choked,  or  any  of  the  disad¬ 
vantages  which  the  Cnairman  mentioned.  An  article  describing  Mr.  Blakeley's 
washer  was  published  in  The  British  Journal  ok  Photography  for 
January  2,  1880. 

Mr.  J.  Morley  Brook  uses  two  dishes,  and  transfers  the  prints  from  one 
to  the  other,  changing  the  water  each  time. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Coulthurst  adopts  the  same  plan,  also  occasionally  squeegeeing 
the  prints  on  plate  glass  in  order  to  force  the  moisture  out  as  much  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Harry  Wade  stated  that,  when  there  is  a  large  batch  of  gelatine  prints 
to  be  fixed,  it  is  better  to  use  two  baths,  as  the  first  becomes  discoloured  and 
contaminated.  He  also  used  the  dish  method  of  washing,  giving  twenty 
changes  from  dish  to  dish. 


North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. — September  14,  Mr.  II.  A.  Rutt 
in  the  chair. — Mr.  A.  J.  D.  Forster,  102,  Florence-road,  Stroud  Green,  and  Mr. 
H.  Crouch,  30,  Beaumont-road,  N.,  were  nominated  for  membership.  Mr. 
C.  M.  Hamm  was  duly  elected  a  member.  The  Ppesident  (Mr.  Mummery) 
announced  that  the  annual  Exhibition  of  members’  work  was  fixed  for 
November  30  and  December  1  and  2,  and  the  day  tor  sending  pictures  in  was 
Friday,  November  20,  up  to  nine  o’clock.  The  report  on  the  Greenford  and 
Headstone  Manor  outings  having  been  given,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  Autocopyist 
Company,  proceeded  to  give  a  demonstration  on  the  Photo-autocopyist.  He 
explained  the  process,  and  pulled  off  several  prints,  which  were  passed  round. 
He  also  showed  how  the  process  could  be  used  for  copying  line  drawings  and 
writing,  instead  of  having  special  apparatus  for  both  processes,  the  main 
difference  being  that  the  gelatine-coated  film  was  simply  wetted  with  water 
and  wiped  dry,  and  the  paper,  written  with  special  ink,  laid  down  for  one 
minute,  and  the  film  inked  up,  and  a  copy  was  obtained  by  using  a  roller 
instead  of  a  press. 

Leeds  Camera  Club. — The  opening  of  the  session  1895-97  took  place  on 
Wednesday  evening  last  at  the  Grand  Restaurant,  Boar-lane.  There  was  a 
crowded  and  enthusiastic  attendance.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Major 
Norwood,  and  supported  by  the  Rev.  —  Addison  (President  of  the  Wakefield 
Photographic  Society).  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Rigg,  an  exhibition  of 
the  cinematograph  was  given,  and  gave  unbounded  satisfaction.  A  very  suc¬ 
cessful  smoking  concert  was  held  alterwards,  when  songs  and  recitations  were 
given  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Swinden,  Palliser,  Gaunt,  Rathmell,  and  Crawshaw. 
Professor  Needham  ably  presided  at  the  piano.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  Mr.  Rigg  and  the  artistes  for  their  entertainment.  The  new  syllabus 
was  distributed  amongst  the  members,  who  were  delighted  to  find  such  an 
interesting  and  instructive  programme  placed  before  them,  and  it  argues  well 
for  the  success  of  the  Club.  Meetings  take  place  every  Wednesday  evening 
until  the  end  of  April  next  year.  Next  week  a  lecture  and  demonstration  on 
the  wet-collodion  process  for  lantern  slides  will  be  given  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Garbutt. 

- - 

1896.  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

Sept.  24-Nov.  7 .  Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly.  Alfred 

Maskell,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly. 

,,  28,  29  . .  Lewisham  Camera  Club.  H.  M.  C.  Sprunt,  192,  New 

Cross-road,  London,  S.E. 

,,  28-Nov.  12  ...  Royal  Photographic  Society.  R.  Child  Bayley,  12, 
Hanover-square. 

December  3,  4 .  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  E.  P.  Heron,  2  Tilney 

street,  Orrell  Park,  Aintree,  Liverpool. 

Dec.  1896-Jan.  1897  Bristol  Internationa1. 


September  18,  1806] 
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CoriTSponUcure. 


42?*  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper .  No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given . 


“WHO  INVENTED  THE  KINESIGRAPH?” 

To  the  Editors. 

■Gentlemen, — I  do  not  like  to  trespass  on  your  space  in  connexion  with 
what  may  seem  a  purely  personal  matter ;  but  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  an  article  which  appeared  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  in  which  the  question  is  asked,  “  Who  invented  the  kineto- 
«cope  ?  ” 

The  writer  of  the  article  (Mr.  A.  T.  Story)  says :  “  The  newspapers 
have  set  their  busy  pens  to  work  upon  it.  and  Mr.  Edison  has  again  been 
-deluged  with  eulogistic  ink.  But  is  Mr.  Edison  entitled  to  this  praise  ?” 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  state  that,  years  before  Edison  took  out  a 
patent  in  connexion  with  “moving  pictures  ” — before  he  had  even  got  so 
far  as  to  throw  out  his  usual  hints  in  the  press  as  to  what  he  was  going 
to  do  in  the  matter — I  had  invented  the  kinesigraph,  as  I  called  it, 
.patented  it,  made  it,  and  worked  it. 

Close  behind  me  came  Mr.  Friesee  Greene;  then  came  Mr. Edison  with 
his  kinetoscope  toy ;  and  finally  M.  Lumiere,  Mr.  Paul,  and  Mr.  Acres 
some  few  years  later  still. 

Not  only  was  I  the  first  to  patent  the  invention,  which,  so  far  as  credit 
ds  concerned,  is  a  secondary  matter,  but  I  was  the  first  to  invent  it  by 
more  than  a. dozen  years.  As  long  ago  as  1877  I  had  a  model  made,  and 
the  whole  thing  was  described  in  Nature  in  almost  the  identical  words  in 
which  Mr.  Edison  announced  his  “  coming  ”  marvel  to  an  expectant 
world  in  1892. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Wordsworth  Donisthorpe. 

Somerlea,  Reigate,  September  12,  1896. 


PHOTO-CHEMISTS— PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  do  not  think  Mr.  Hampson’s  two  letters  improve 
matters  ;  he  has  not  travelled  much  amongst  them,  or  he  would  have  seen 
a  great  lack  of  chemical  knowledge  if  questioned  on  any  article  out  of 
their  special  lines.  Travelling  amongst  them  for  over  thirty  years,  I 
have  often  been  amused  by  their  replies  to  amateurs,  and,  with  all  our 
photographic  literature,  it  is  necessary  for  a  successful  dealer  to  help 
4hem  over  many  difficulties. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Hampson’s,  or  some  other  pharmaceutical  chemist’s 
earlier  letters  he  spoke  of  these  chemists  being  the  pioneers  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  Now,  I  happen  to  have  all  the  Almanacs  of  the  British  Journal 
from  the  first  issue,  bound  up  with  the  advertisements,  and,  looking  over 
one  of  those  small  numbers  when  they  were  the  size  of  Letts’  waistcoat 
pocket  diary  of  over  thirty  years  ago,  I  find  they  were  far  from  the 
pioneers ;  in  fact,  in  running  over  the  names  of  twenty-six  advertisers, 
(there  were  only  three  of  them  chemists,  and  they  were  something  more 
than  the  ordinary  chemist,  because  they  were  also  dealers  in  scientific 
apparatus,  and  therefore  justly  included  photographic  apparatus. 

Who  have  we  to  thank  for  the  cutting  prices  now  ruining  the  photo¬ 
graphic  trade  but  the  chemists  ?  Only  lately  an  amateur  had  bought  a 
Irena  of  a  cutting  chemist,  who  could  neither  give  him  directions  nor 
show  him  how  to  get  inside,  and  the  amateur  had  to  take  it  to  a  dealer  to 
get  him  to  open  it.  In  a  town  of  60,000  a  pharmaceutical  chemist  was 
not  content  with  selling  gold  chloride  (best)  at  Is.  9 d.  per  15-grain  tube, 
but,  to  get  the  custom  from  a  dealer,  gave  in  with  it  an  ounce  of  either 
soda  acetate  or  phosphate.  The  dealer,  instead  of  retaliating,  sent  all  his 
customers  to  the  chemist,  and  told  them  they  could  get  an  ounce  of  any 
salt  given  in  ;  this  went  on  for  a  time,  the  dealer  did  not  lose  much,  as  the 
chemist  soon  shut  up. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  why  should  a  dealer  sell  gold  for  less 
profit  than  a  grocer  gets  on  sugar,  for  the  quantity  sold  Is.  10<L  is  quite 
little  enough  ? 

Dealers,  if  they  wish  to  use  the  term,  need  not  be  afraid  to  style  them¬ 
selves  photographic  chemists,  the  Society  cannot  prevent  them.  It  is  only 
in  connexion  with  selling  poisons  that  they  can  step  in  ;  and  surely 
poisons  are  so  few,  that  no  one  need  care  ;  either  do  as  they  do  in  France 
or  send  it  by  post,  or,  if  a  good  customer,  make  them  a  present  of  it.  As 
eulphocyanide  is  not  a  scheduled  poison,  there  is  only  the  mercury 
bichloride  to  trouble  them,  and  by  putting  up  the  uranium  intensifier  it 
•will  not  be  needed. 

From  all  sides  this  year  has  not  been  a  very  good  one  for  photographic 
■dealers,  and  my  advice  is  not  to  cut  down  prices  to  the  same  level  as  the 
-chemists  but  to  make  themselves  thorough  masters  of  their  business, 
try  everything  thoroughly,  be  able  to  answer  every  question,  and  he  need 
not  fear  the  poison  law  or  any  other  monopoly. — I  am,  yours,  Arc., 

Medico. 


TAKING  PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  NOTHING. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  firm  of  diarists  will  have 
changed  their  opinions  before  this  respecting  the  views  of  “  the  leading 
photographers  of  the  kingdom,”  judging  by  the  correspondence  that  has 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  our  (professional)  Journal,  aided  too  by  the 
influence  of  our  Editor,  who,  in  answer  to  a  correspondent  a  few  issues 
back  (August  14),  plainly  told  him  that  competitions  had  no  place  in  his 
Journal.  Thus,  much  good,  I  hope,  will  unwittingly  accrue  from  the 
firm’s  action,  and  that  these  unhealthy  schemes  will  receive  a  “  scotch  ” 
which  may  eventually  evolute  to  their  death.  To  this  end,  for  some  time 
past,  I  have  placed  my  orders  only  with  such  firms  as  hold  aloof  from 
free  coupons  and  “  prizes”  to  users  of  our  material  schemes.  So,  con¬ 
sonant  therewith,  I  declined  the  firm’s  offer  with  an  indignation  felt, 
if  not  expressed,  and  shall  still  practise  and  endeavour,  as  of  yore,  to  dis¬ 
seminate  the  leaven  of  my  views,  and  so  another  name  is  engraved  within 
“  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain.” — I  am,  yours,  Arc.,  W.  Barry, 

President  National  Association  of 

September  14,  1896.  Professional  Photographers. 


AN  ANTI-HALATION  SECRET, 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Place  two  thickly  coated  plates  together  in  single  elide, 
both  with  their  films  facing  the  lens,  so  that  the  back  film  may 
receive  the  superfluous  light  its  front  neighbour  can  well  spare.  This  is 
a  secret  worth - at  least. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Antihumbug. 


ABOLISH  THE  PATENT  LAWS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — There  is  a  beautiful  simplicity  about  your  correspondent’s 
letter  under  the  above  heading  in  your  last  issue,  his  reference  “  to  the 
existence  of  a  higher  intelligence  ”  being  an  excellent  argument  in  favour 
of  permitting  every  one  to  avail  himself  of — or,  in  plain  Anglo-Saxon, 
steal — the  fruits  of  another  man’s  labour.  Torn-  correspondent  might  go 
a  little  further  and  apply  the  same  argument  to  literature  and  painting — 
why  should  not  any  one  be  allowed  to  copy  any  work  that  he  has  a 
mind  to  ?  There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  between  the  laws  of  this 
country,  as  relating  to  literature  and  painting  (including  photographs), 
and  those  relating  to  inventions.  The  law  of  copyright,  although  not 
perfect,  is  comparatively  simple;  whereas,  after  an  inventor  has  obtained 
an  English  patent,  he  finds  that  he  has  published  his  ideas  to  the  world 
through  the  Patent  Office,  and  all  he  has  gained  is  the  privilege  to  enter 
an  expensive  law  suit  against  infringers.  Your  correspondent,  however, 
may  take  heart,  for,  “owing  to  the  existence  of  a  higher  intelligence,’ 
there  are  thousands  of  harpies  and  thieves  dodging  around  to  see  how 
much  of  other  people’s  ideas  they  can  appropriate  and  yet  keep  outside 
the  law’s  grasp.  You  may,  by  sharp  practices,  steal  another  man's 
brains  to  any  extent  you  like ;  but,  if  a  starving  beggar  stole  a  piece  of 
bread,  the  law  in  all  its  majesty  would  be  down  on  him. 

It  might  interest  your  correspondent,  and  some  of  your  readers,  to  hear 
some  of  my  experiences  in  connexion  with  “animated  photography.  I 
do  not  profess  to  be  the  original  inventor  of  animated  photographs, 
because  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  know  what  the  other  men  have 
thought  of;  but  I  do  know  that,  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  made  wheel-of- 
life  pictures  drawn  partly  from  photographs,  and  I  tried  to  make  them  ty 
photography  purely  ;  but,  as  I  could  only  get  twelve  pictures  at  that  time, 
the  incident  lasted  only  a  second  or  two.  I  dropped  the  matter  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  then  the  work  of  Muybridge  gave  me  a  renewed 
interest  in  it.  In  1893  you  will  find  that  I  took  out  a  patent  for  an  appa¬ 
ratus  for  taking  and  showing  pictures  in  rapid  succession.  I  also  success¬ 
fully  photographed  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  race  in  1895,  also  the 
Derby  of  that  year,  and  I  think  I  am  quite  safe  in  the  assertion  that  1 
was  the  first  to  successfully  take  such  photographs.  But  to  come  to  the 
object  of  my  letter.  In  order  to  develop  and  print  these  long  bands  of 
photographs,  special  means  had  to  be  adopted.  I  had  to  find  out  how, 
and  did  so.  I  took  into  my  employ  men  who  knew  no  more  about  the 
subject  than  my  boot  knows,  I  taught  them  everything  they  knew,  and, 
as  business  increased.  I  took  on  other  assistants,  having  to  teach  them 
also.  Business  called  me  away  for  a  week  or  two,  and  I  learned  after¬ 
wards  that  a  youth  had  been  a  constant  visitor  in  my  absence,  and,  by  a 
curious  coincidence,  on  the  discontinuance  of  these  visits,  others  learned 
how  to  produce  these  pictures.  The  private  address  cf  one  of  my 
assistants  was  also  discovered,  and  he  was  called  upon,  about  eleven 
o’clock  one  night,  and  an  offer  of  employment  made  to  him.  Comment 
is  needless. 

I  might  publish  a  great  deal  more  in  the  same  strain,  but  I  feel  I  must 
not  trespass  on  your  valuable  space  further.  I  only  wish  to  warn  other 
inventors  to  be*  very  careful  to  properly  protect  their  inventions  before 
allowing  any  one  to  see  their  models  and  drawings,  and,  if  possible,  to 
keep  the  various  branches  of  their  work  apart.  Verb.  sap. 

I  am  yours,  Ac.,  Bibt  Acres. 
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SUNDIALS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  any  reader  who  has  a 
photograph  of  a  sundial — or  a  print  in  which  a  sundial  forms  any  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  picture,  would  favour  me  with  a  copy,  in  return 
for  which  I  shall  be  pleased  to  exchange  other  prints.  Thanking  in 
advance  any  reader  who  may  so  oblige,— I  am,  yours,  Ac. 

Stanmor  e-road,  Birmingham.  E.  C.  Middleton. 


Slngtortg  to  ©omsiiJOtt&etttg. 


All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  op 
"Photography,”  2,  York- street.  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  dela.y. 

%*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street , 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


Deceived. — Jaques  ;  J.  A.  T.  ;  and  others.  In  our  next. 

Address  Wanted. — A.  Gaunt.  The  address  is — Care  of  the  Gem  Dry  Plate 
Company,  Yilliers-road,  Willesden  Green,  Loudon,  N,W. 

Gpots  on  Prints. — H.  Shoebridge.  You  must  give  us  fuller  particulars  as  to 
the  mountant  employed,  method  of  washing,  &c.,  before  we  can  hazard 
an  opinion. 

'Free-portrait  Schemes. — R.  W.  Howes.  We  have  frequently  referred  in 
these  pages  to  these  free-portrait  schemes,  which  could  not  live  if  the 
public  were  not  so  gullible. 

'Photographing  in  Hyde  Park. — C.  Stuart  says:  “ Would  you  inform  me 
how  I  can  get  permission  to  photograph  in  Hyde  Park  ?  ” — In  reply  : 
Apply  to  the  Secretary,  Her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  Whitehall,  S.W. , 
enclosing  a  stamped  envelope. 

Employer  and  Assistant.— Printer.  No  specified  time,  whether  months  or 
years,  will  entitle  you  to  “compel”  your  late  employer  to  give  you  a 
reference.  Giving  a  character  is  quite  optional  on  the  part  of  an 
employer,  though  it  is  seldom  refused. 

'Washing  Trough. — T.  Wilkins.  Metal  vessels,  unless  they  are  enamelled 
or  japanned,  are  not  to  be  recommended  for  washing  prints.  Enamelled 
iron  dishes  are  not  good  for  silver  solutions,  because  the  enamel  is 
seldom  so  perfect  that  the  silver  will  not  find  its  way  to  the  baser 
metal. 

•German  Customs  House. — C.  X.  If  the  boxes  are  labelled  photographic 
plates,  and  you  explain  that  they  will  be  spoilt  if  exposed  to  light,  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  through  the  German  Customs 
House  —  less,  indeed,  than  you  may  perhaps  experience  in  getting 
them  through  the  English  Customs  on  your  return  home. 

Portrait  Lens  for  Landscapes. — C.  Benton.  You  have  made  a  mistake, 
the  back  lens  of  a  portrait  combination  is  of  no  use  for  landscape  work. 
It  is  the  front  combination  that  must  be  used  for  that  purpose.  The 
function  of  the  back  lens  of  the  Petzval  form  of  instrument  is  to  correct 
the  errors  of  the  front  one,  so  that  the  combination  can  be  worked  with 
a  large  aperture. 

To  Preserve  Gelatine. — Verdes  says  :  “Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  inform 
me  how  to  preserve  gelatine  for  optical  mounting  ?  A  recent  prepara¬ 
tion  of  mine  became  quite  bad  in  ten  days’  time,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  add  to  it  that  will  not  damage  the  print.” — In  reply  :  The 
addition  of  a  little  glycerine  and  methylated  spirit  to  the  gelatine  when 
dissolved  will  probably  answer. 

Electrotyping. — T.  Warner.  The  form  of  battery  most  in  use  by  practical 
electrotypers  for  depositing  copper  when  a  dynamo  is  not  available  is 
the  Smee  form.  It  is  found  more  economical  in  working,  and  more 
convenient  to  deal  with  than  the  Daniel  battery.  The  Grove  or  Bunsen 
is  better  suited  for  steel  facing  than  for  depositing  copper.  For  that 
purpose  either  is  better  than  the  Smee  form. 

Mounts. — T.  Walton  says  :  “I  have  been  told  that  prints  mounted  on 
chocolate  mounts  are  sure  to  fade.  Recently  I  heard  that  these  mounts 
were  the  safest  of  all  to  use.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  which  is 
right?” — Either  may  be  right,  or  either  may  be  wrong.  “Chocolate 
mounts  ”  are  not  always  surfaced  with  the  same  pigment. 

■S.  N.  J. — We  have  carefully  read  your  letter,  and  are  sorry  we  may  not  print 
it,  as  it  might  have  elicited  a  number  of  interesting  opinions.  We  fear 
you  have  no  legal  remedy,  although,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
decidedly  galling  to  have  a  slur  cast  on  the  quality  of  your  work.  We 
should  advise  you  to  take  no  notice  of  the  matter.  Please  send  us  the 
name  of  the  paper — if  possible,  a  copy — as  we  should  like  to  make  a 
.reference  to  the  subject. 


A  Rating  Question. — In  Doust.— If  the  studio  is  a  “  .-omvit  u 

wheels,”  standing  in  the  garden,  we  should  say  it  is  not  rateable— that 
is,  if  it  is  a  bond-fide  vehicle  which  can  be  taken  from  place  to  place. 
If,  however,  it  is  permanently  placed  in  the  garden,  from  which  it  can¬ 
not  be  moved  without  disturbing  a  fence  or  wall,  and  is  used  for  busi¬ 
ness  purposes  as  a  photographic  studio,  the  case  may  be  different,  anil, 
as  the  parish  authorities  assert,  subject  to  rate. 

Lemane’s  Photo-engraving.— C.  R.  Chai-lin  says:  “Kindly  inform  me 
where  I  can  obtain  the  book  mentioned  by  you  in  this  week’s  jssa-, 
Photo-engraving  Made  Easy,  by  Lemane,  and  price  of  same.” — In 
reply  :  As  stated  iu  our  review  of  the  book,  it  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Harrington  &  Co.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  price  Is.  It  is  a  long 
way  to  send,  so  you  had  better  buy  Verfasser’s  book,  published  by 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund  &  Co.,  Amen-coruer,  E.C. 

Studio  and  Blinds.— S.  B.  The  form  of  studio  as  shown  in  the  sketch  cannot 
be  patented,  neither  can  the  blinds  be,  as  both  are  old.  The  studio 
formed  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde  many  years  ago, 
and  the  louvre  form  of  blinds  or  screens  is  still  older.  It  is  true  that 
you  can  patent  the  studio  the  same  as  one  can  anything  else,  but  the 
patent  would  be  invalid.  There  would  be  no  legal  obstacle  to  any  one 
constructing  a  similar  studio  and  fitting  it  with  the  same  kind  of  blinds 
if  they  cftose,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one  would  desire  to  do  so. 

Negatives  Broken  in  Transit.— A.  W.  &  Co.  We  are  afraid  you  will  now 
get  no  compensation.  As  the  enlargers  say  they  were  properly  jacked 
when  they  dispatched  them,  they  will,  of  course,  deny  responsibility. 
As  your  reception-room  attendant  could  hear  broken  glass  in  the  package 
when  it  was  delivered,  she  should  not  have  accepted  it  or  signed  for  it 
except  as  received  damaged.  As  it  is,  the  receipt  implies  that  the  parcel 
was  received  in  good  condition.  As  a  fortnight  has  elapsed,  and  no 
complaint  made,  we  expect  the  railway  company  will  now  entertain  no 
application  for  compensation. 

Formalin  for  Hardening  Prints.— J.  L.  Clarke  says:  “Referring  to  your 
article  of  April  16,  1895,  on  formalin  as  applied  to  negatives,  would  you 
mind  telling  me,  in  your  Answers  to  Correspondents,  whether  formol 
is  a  better  substitute  for  alum  for  hardening  prints — whether,  after  the 
final  washing,  the  application  of  formol  would  produce  any  deleterious 
compounds  likely  to  injure  the  conservation  of  the  prints  ?” — In  reply  : 
We  have  no  practical  experience  of  formalin  for  the  purpose  named, 
but  theoretically  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  alum.  You  would  require  to 
employ  it  in  a  very  dilute  state.  We  do  not  think  it  would  create  any 
deleterious  compounds  likely  to  injuriously  affect  the  prints. 

Air  Bubbles  in  Lenses.— A.  Blair  writes:  “A  friend  of  mine,  while  in 
Germany  a  few  weeks  ago,  bought  a  lens  made  with  the  new  Jena  glass, 
but  it  has  several  small  bubbles  in  it.  The  makers  assured  him  that  the 
bubbles  would  make  no  difference  in  the  working  of  the  lens  ;  but  surely 
they  must.  Does  this  not  show  that  the  Germans  do  not  mind  what 
they  sell  so  long  as  they  get  the  money?” — The  air  bells  will,  as  the 
makers  said,  make  no  practical  difference  in  the  performance  of  the 
lens.  With  some  kinds  of  the  Jena  glass  it  is  impossible  to  get  it 
free  from  air  bells  ;  consequently  lenses  made  with  it,  whether  in 
England,  France,  or  America,  have  them,  but  they  do  no  harm.  Can 
you,  or  your  friend,  find  any  ill  effects  from  them  ? 

Unmounting  Gelatine  Prints. — M.  P.  says:  “I  should  feel  very  greatly 
obliged  if  you  would  kindly  advise  me  concerning  the  following  matter: 
I  have  mounted  a  very  highly  glazed  print.  Whether  gelatine  surface 
(which  I  think  it  is)  or  some  kind  of  printing-out  paper  I  do  not  know, 
but  in  drying  it  has  “rucked  up,”  and  therefore  is  useless  for  copying, 
for  which  purpose  it  was  mounted.  In  mounting,  ordinary  starch  was 
used,  and  was  mounted  dry,  great  care  befog  exercised.  I  was  afraid  to- 
rub  it  down  between  blotting-paper  as  in  silver  prints.  It  is  a  very 
valuable  print,  and  cannot  be  replaced,  and  I  want  to  know,  first,  How 
can  it  be  removed  from  the  mount  wuth  safety  ?  secondly,  how  should 
it  be  remounted?’’ — In  reply:  1.  So  recently  as  August  14  (see  the 
Journal  of  that  date,  page  523)  two  methods  of  unmounting  gelatine 
prints  were  given.  We  refer  you  to  that  number.  2.  To  mount,  squee¬ 
gee  down  to  remove  the  cockling,  and  then  proceed  to  mount  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Telling  the  Colour  of  an  Original  from  the  Negative.— J.  W.  Benneto 
says  :  “I  notice  in  your  reply  to  a  correspondent  last  week,  who  asks 
4  if  it  is  possible  to  tell  the  colours  of  an  original  from  the  examination 
of  the  negative  only,’  you  state  ‘  it  is  generally  possible  to  do  so.’  This 
reply  has  caused  me  a  considerable  amount  of  surprise,  for,  after  nearly 
twenty  years’  experience  of  photography,  obtained  in  London  studios 
and  elsewhere,  I  am  unable  to  do  so.  Now,  as  you  say  it  is  possible  to 
do  so,  I  have  this  day,  in  the  presence  of  four  gentlemen,  taken  a 
negative  on  an  orthochromatic  plate  (Lumiere’s  Series  A)  of  twelve 

!  colours  on  a  white  card,  each  colour  numbered,  and  which  I  herewith 

send  you,  and  ask  you  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  name  these  colours 
from  the  examination  of  the  negative  only,  and,  should  you  do  so,  I 
will  forward  you  one  guinea  for  your  trouble.  The  coloured  card  has 
been  sealed  up  in  the  presence  of  the  four  gentlemen,  and  will  not  be 
seen  or  handled  by  any  one  until  after  your  reply,  which  I  should  be 
pleased  to  see  through  your  columns  if  this  is  agreeable  to  yourself. 

!  Tne  negative  was  taken  through  a  yellow  screen.”  —  In  reply:  We 

adhere  to  our  opinion  that,  “  generally  speaking,  it  is  possible  ”  for  a 
photographer  to  tell  the  colour  of  an  original  from  an  inspection  of  the 
negative.  Whether  we,  or  any  individual,  could  do  so  in  a  particular 
instance  is  another  matter.  It  is  possible  to  take  photographs  in  natural 
colours  (vide  Lippmann's  process),  but  experience  shows  that  it  is 
enormously  difficult  to  repeat  his  results — or  devise  another  process.  As 
to  Mr.  Bennetto's  offer  of  1/.  Is.,  we  should  hardly  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  remind  him  that  neither  our  position  nor  our  inclination 
would  permit  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  it. 
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OUR  FORTHCOMING  ALMANAC. 

The  time  of  year  has  arrived  when  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
take  in  hand  the  preparation  of  The  British  Journal  ' 
Photographic  Almanac  for  1897.  A  feature  of  the  volume  1 
for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  the  co-operation  of 
numerous  frieuds  and  readers  of  the  Journal,  and  the 
Editor  takes  the  opportunity  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
support  so  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  predecessors 
may  be  continued  to  him. 

We  especially  invite  contributions  on  topics  of  practical  interest, 
and  should  feel,  obliged  if  the  articles  and  any  accompanying 
sketches  are  sent  to  us  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


Secretaries  of  Societies,  and  especially  of  those  established  since 
the  appearance  of  the  last  Almanac,  will  oblige  us  by  for¬ 
warding  lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion  in  the 
Directory  of  Photographic  Societies,  in  order  that  the  list 
may  be  made  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  Publishers  wish  us  to  remind  intending  advertisers  that 
the  announcement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  already  filling 
rapidly,  and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions, 
orders  and  copy  should  reach  them  without  delay. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Corke,  photographer,  writes  us  in  refei'ence  to  some 
comments  made  on  bis  work  by  a  non-photographic  contem¬ 
porary  :  “I  have  a  series  of  registered  photographs.  12x10, 
of  Knole,  near  Sevenoaks,  and  also  the  exclusive  right,  granted 
me  by  the  owner,  to  take  photographs  of  it.  About 
weeks  ago  a  gentleman  called  on  me  to  know  if  I  would 
any  to  be  published  in  the  Builder.  I  told  him  my  terms,  Ac. 
He  then  asked  me  to  send  a  selection  to  the  editor  for 
him  to  choose  from.  I  did  so,  and  he  retained  two,  and  sent 
me  postal  orders  for  two  guineas,  the  fee  I  asked,  at  the  came 
time  requesting  me  to  sgn  a  printed  receipt,  which  he  sent.  I 
■wrote  him  by  return  of  post,  acknowledging  the  receipt,  but  at 
the  same  time  asking  him  for  a  letter  agreeing  to  my  con¬ 
ditions  (w’hich  I  had  told  to  his  agent),  i.e.  that  the  photo¬ 
graphs  were  only  to  be  used  for  the  special  purpose,  and  do 
other  reproductions  made,  unless  for  reprints  of  the  whole  of 
the  paper  they  were  in.  At  the  same  time  I  stated  that,  if  he 
refused  my  terms,  and  would  return  the  photographs,  I  would 
return  the  two  guineas. 

*  * 

“I  received  no  answer  to  this  letter,  and  after  a  week  wrote 
again,  asking  for  the  same.  Before  an  answer  came  a  trien!  of 
mine  brought  me  the  paper  in  question,  with  the  two  views 
reproduced  in  process,  and  my  name  under  them.  But  imagine 
my  surprise  when  in  the  letterpress  respecting  them  appeared 
the  following  :  ‘  Unfortunately,  even  photography  has  been 

restricted  to  a  local  photographer,  who  exercises  a  monopoly, 
and  whose  photographs  are  very  inferior  to  what  we  could 
have  obtained  if  we  had  been  at  liberty  to  have  air  own 
photographs  specially  made.’  ” 

*  *  * 

We  have  before  us  silver  prints  of  the  negatives,  and  they 
strike  us  as  being  very  good,  and  hardly  deserving  to  be  termed 
inferior,  whatever  the  photographic  abilities  at  the  service  of 
the  Builder  may  be.  Mr.  Corke  has  all  the  more  reason  to 
complain  of  his  work  being  condemned  by  our  contemporary, 
inasmuch  as  he  informs  us  that  he  did  not  submit  it  1  >r  repro¬ 
duction,  and,  in  fact,  would  have  preferred  not  to  have  had  his 
photographs  utilised.  We  are  confident  that  our  professional 
readers  will  sympathise  with  Mr.  (  orke,  whose  admirable  ^oik. 
has  frequently  earned  commendation  in  these  pages.  Mi 
Corke  makes  the  suggestion  that  in  future,  when  photo 
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graphers  are  permitting  their  photographs  to  be  reproduced 
by  the  illustrated  press,  there  should  be  a  stipulation  pro¬ 
tecting  them  from  adverse  criticism.  But  such  a  stipulation 
is,  it  may  be  hoped,  unnecessary  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

*  *  * 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Alexander  Cowan  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  he  is  rapidly  recovering  from  the  accident  he  met 
with  a  few  months  ago.  Mr.  Cowan  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  his  leg  broken  through  being  knocked  down  by  a  hansom, 
and  he  was  for  some  time  prevented  from  attending  to  business. 
He  is  now  able  to  get  about,  and  in  a  short  time  expects  to  be 
completely  well. 

"ft  ' & 

Acetylene  for  evening  portraiture,  or  for  use  when  lack  of 
natural  light  in  the  studio  obliges  photographers  to  resort  to 
artificial  illumination,  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  photo¬ 
graphers  as  likely  to  prove  extremely  serviceable.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  a  London  photographic  society  photographs  of 
good  quality  were  shown  that  had  been  taken  under  very 
simple  conditions.  Twelve  acetylene  jets  in  the  form  of  a 
ring,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  the  supply  of  gas  coming  from 
one  generator,  were  utilised  as  the  source  of  light,  and  placed 
within  about  seven  or  eight  feet  of  the  sitters.  Fully  ex¬ 
posed  results  of  good  quality  were  obtained  in  four  seconds, 
using  Ilford  special  rapid  plates,  and  with  a  lens  aperture  of 
/- 8.  It  would  perhaps  be  preferable  to  split  up  this  light,  so 
as  to  make  more  than  one  source,  and  also  to  use  some  means 
of  softening  or  diffusing  it,  as  our  experience  shows  that  the 
bright  flame  given  by  acetylene  is  painful  to  the  eyes.  At 
any  rate  we  commend  the  subject  as  well  worth  the  attention 
of  practical  photographers. 

*  *  * 

We  have  been  sent  a  copy  of  the  Western  Mail,  w'hich 
we  observe  makes  an  “extraordinary  offer”  to  its  readers. 
It  undertakes  to  supply  three-quarter  life-size  “  crayon  and 
Indian  ink  portraits  ”  for  six  shillings  and  sixpence.  A  price¬ 
list  of  frames  is  also  appended.  The  usual  statement  is  made, 
that  “  these  pictures,  if  ordered  through  artists  in  the  ordinary 
way,  would  cost  from  two  to  three  guineas.”  If  that  be  so,  we 
are  sorry  the  Western  Mail  does  not  seize  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  the  market  price  for  its  enlargements. 

*  *  * 

We  made  allusion  some  months  since  to  a  London  studio  in 
which  a  system  of  foot  lights  was  adopted  for  imparting  to 
photographs  of  actresses  the  appearance  of  having  been  taken 
on  the  stage.  Messrs.  Laugher,  of  Glasgow,  whose  new  and 
handsomely  fitted  studio  was  recently  opened  in  that  city, 
have  extended  this  idea,  and  have  provided  a  completely  fitted 
stage,  which  is  to  be  used  for  photographing  theatrical  sub¬ 
jects.  It  has  a  handsome  proscenium,  and  sets  of  scenery, 
and  is  illuminated  by  incandescent  lamps  of  an  aggregate  of 
12,000  candle  power.  We  congratulate  Messrs.  Langfier  on 
their  enterprise. 

— - + - — 

PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHS  TAKEN  IN  SECTIONS. 

Panoramic  photography  formed  an  interesting  theme  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club,  when 
one  of  the  members  showed  some  panoramas,  each  composed  of 
four  or  five  separate  negatives.  Now,  nothing  seems  ["much 
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simpler  than  to  take  a  series,  say,  half-a-dozen  negatives  of  a  j 
scene,  print  them,  and  then  mount  them  in  juxtaposition,  to  1 
obtain  a  panorama  including  any  desired  angle.  But,  simple  1 
as  it  seems,  as  many  know  who  have  tried  it  in  practice,  it  is  II 
by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  get  half  a  dozen  prints  from  as 
many  different  negatives  of  the  same  depth  and  tone,  so  that,  | 
when  they  are  joined  together,  the  junctions  do  not  show  more  P 
or  less  conspicuously — the  former  rather  than  the  latter.  Still  1 
the  thing  is  possible,  and  many  very  satisfactory  results  have  I 
from  time  to  time  been  produced  in  that  way,  and  in  very  large  *> 
sizes  too. 

One  of  the  things  which  is,  generally,  very  noticeable  in 
joined  panoramas,  unless  the  negatives  are  taken  with  tolerably  1 
long-focus  lenses  for  the  size  of  plates  used,  is  that  the  prints 
are  darker  at  the  margins  than  they  are  in  the  centres.  Hence, 
when*the  prints  are  joined,  there  are  alternate  dark  and  light 
places  throughout  the  length  of  the  picture.  The  dark  portions 
at  the  edges  are  due  to  the  unequal  illumination  of  the  field  of 
the  lens,  sometimes  added  to  by  inequality  of  the  film  at  the 
edges  of  the  plates.  We  shall  not  here  discuss  the  question  of 
panoramic  and  plane  perspective,  but  give  a  few  practical  hints 
on  the  production  of  panoramas  in  sections. 

One  of  the  essentials  to  success  is  that  the  camera  be 
planted  perfectly  level;  another  is  that  it  can  be  freely 
rotated  on  its  stand  by  loosening  the  screw,  or  by  the  turntable 
if  it  has  one  ;  and  the  centre  of  rotation  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  under  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens.  On  no  account 
should  the  camera  be  otherwise  moved  between  the  exposures. 
The  negatives  should  be  taken  quickly,  one  after  the  other,  so 
as  to  secure  equal  lighting  in  all,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  the  same  exposure  must  be  given  in  each  case.  In 
arranging  the  camera  for  the  different  sections,  a  good  margin 
should  be  allowed  on  each  negative  —  that  is,  each  should 
contain  at  either  end  a  good  amount  of  the  subject  of  the  next 
one.  By  this  means  the  dark  portions  just  alluded  to  may  be 
discarded  and  only  the  best  portions  utilised.  In  this  way  the 
joins  of  half  a  dozen  pictures  can  be  more  easily  hidden  than 
could  four  or  five  if  nearly  the  whole  of  each  were  included. 
Before  the  camera  is  moved,  after  the  negatives  have  been 
taken,  it  will  be  well  to  mark  the  spot,  so  that  it  can  be  re¬ 
placed  exactly  where  it  was  before  in  the  event  of  any  of  the 
negatives  turning  out  unsatisfactory.  If  it  should  happen  that 
any  have  to  be  retaken,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  time  of  day 
must  be  chosen,  otherwise  the  lights  and  shadows  will  not 
agree  with  those  in  the  other  pictures. 

In  the  development  of  the  negatives  they  must  be  made  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  density  and  of  the  same 
character,  i.e.,  developed  under  the  same  conditions,  or  prints 
of  similar  tones  will  not  be  obtained.  The  prints  may  be 
made  on  any  of  the  papers,  but  generally  the  most  uniform 
results  will  be  obtained  on  a  printing-out  paper,  albumen  by 
preference.  The  prints  should  be  carefully  printed  to  the 
same  depth,  and  all  toned  in  the  same  bath.  The  examination 
of  the  prints  during  the  printing  should  be  done  in  the  dark 
room,  and  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  white  light  while 
toning,  as  even  the  slightest  tint  on  the  sky  of  one  will  prevent 
its  matching  the  others  when  finished.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  paper  for  all  the  prints  should  be  cut  in  the  same 
direction  from  the  sheets ;  otherwise,  in  mounting,  when  the 
prints  are  wetted  with  the  mountant,  they  will  be  of  different 
dimensions.  The  best  way  of  trimming  the  prints,  each  of 
which  contains  some  of  the  subject  of  its  neighbours,  is  to 
accurately  superimpose  the  duplicated  portions,  the  one  on 
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the  other,  and  then  cut  through  the  two  papers  with  a  sharp 
Itnife.  In  this  way  perfect  junctions  are  secured  without 
further  trouble.  In  some  instances  it  is  better  to  make  the 
cut  other  than  straight  through  the  subject ;  but,  as  a  rule,  a 
straight  cut  through  the  sky  itself  is  preferable. 

The  junctures  in  the  sky  are  always  more  difficult  to  hide 
than  they  are  in  other  portions  of  the  picture,  particularly  if  it 
happens  to  contain  natural  clouds,  or  the  negatives  print 
through  in  the  sky.  For  this  reason  the  sky  is  often  blocked 
out  entirely  in  all  the  negatives,  so  that  it  prints  perfectly 
white.  It  may,  however,  be  toned  in  afterwards,  though  it  is 
obvious  tbat  it  cannot  be  done  with  each  print  separately. 
The  way  to  do  it  is  to  arrange  all  the  prints  on  a  flat  board, 
and  then  cover  them  with  a  piece  of  glass  to  keep  them  in 
position.  The  sky  can  then  be  tinted  in  shading  it  as  desired. 
In  this  way  a  uniform  tinting  will  be  obtained  on  all  the  prints 
-alike. 

Building  up  a  panoramic  picture  in  sections,  by  mounting 
the  prints  in  juxtaposition  by  “butting”  the  edges,  is  very 
troublesome,  and  is  rarely  entirely  satisfactory,  owing  to  the 
joins  not  being  perfectly  hidden,  arising  from  a  difference  of  the 
depth  or  tone  of  the  various  prints.  It  was  pointed  out  at  the 
Club  meeting,  however,  while  this  matter  was  being  discussed, 
that  a  satisfactory  and  easy  method  of  producing  panoramas 
was,  instead  of  actually  joining  the  prints  in  mounting,  to 
leave  a  small  space  between  them  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pictures.  In  this  way  any  slight  discrepancy  in  depth  or  tone 
passes  unnoticed,  and,  when  the  panorama  is  viewed  from  a 
distance,  it  appears  as  a  continuous  picture  ;  and,  when  looked 
at  closely,  each  section  can  be  seen  as  a  separate  picture. 

There  are  other  ways  of  producing  panoramas  in  sections,  by 
which  the  joins  may  be  more  completely  hidden  than  is 
possible  in  joining  the  finished  prints,  but  space  will  not 
permit  of  a  description  of  them  in  the  present  article. 


The  Recent  Eclipse. — It  is  evident  that  we  shall  not  he,  as 
was  at  first  thought  would  be  the  case,  without  good  photographs  of 
the  recent  eclipse,  for  the  Russian  observations,  according  to  M. 
Tissorand,  whose  authority  was  M.  Bucklaud,  the  Director  of  the 
Pulkowa  Observatory,  have  met  with  a  fair  share  of  success,  a 
number  of  successful  photographs  of  the  corona  having  been  taken. 
Up  to  a  very  short  time  before  the  eclipse  the  sky  was  covered  with 
elouds,  but  they  cleared  up  sufficiently  to  enable  good  results  to  be 
obtained. 


The  Blue  Sun. — So  much  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the 
existence  of  this  phenomenon  that  it  is  a  pity  some  hand-camera 
worker  should  not  endeavour  to  secure  a  snap-shot  on  the  occasions 
when  it  is  observed,  for,  though,  of  course,  the  colour  would  not  be 
'seen,  some  of  the  attendant  phenomena  would  be  recorded,  which 
would  tend  to  confirm  the  actual  existence  of  the  effect,  and  possibly 
to  throw'light  upon  its  cause.  We  are  led  to  making  these  remarks 
through  noticing  the  account,  by  Professor  II.  Mohn,  of  a  recent 
observation  of  the  phenomenon  by  Captain  Salveson,  of  the  Royal 
Norwegian  Navy,  who  states  that  he  recently  saw  the  “  blue  sun  ” 
off  the  west  coast  of  Norway  at  sunset.  The  sun  at  the  time  was 
quite  clear.  “  It  is  curious,”  says  Nature,  “  that  this  beautiful  sight 
is  so  rarely  looked  for.” 


Grold  Decoration. — Although  the  plan  of  printing  of  photo¬ 
graphic  mounts  in  bronze  (or,  as  it  is  called,  “gold”)  ink  is  fortu¬ 
nately  far  less  adopted  than  once  was  the  case,  we  are  sorry  to  find 
it  is  not  entirely  banished  from  the  studios  of  some  photographers. 
It  is  true  that  special  pains  are  taken,  now  the  danger  of  the  bronze 
is  known  to  ensure  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  powder  from  the 


surfaces  of  the  mount,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  entirely  free  the  card 
from  the  deleterious  substance,  the  mere  packing  and  handling  is 
sufficient  to  detach  portions  of  the  bronze,  when,  as  every  one  ought 
to  know,  the  print  entirely  loses  its  colour  at  each  spot  where  a 
particle  of  the  bronze  touches.  The  best  way  to  prove  the  existence 
of  this  danger  is  to  mount  a  print  on  the  back  of  a  mount  printed 
in  gold  and  leave  it  in  a  damp  place.  In  a  week  or  two  the  name 
or  design  so  printed  will  make  its  appearance  in  white,  the  metal 
having  acted  right  through  the  paper  on  to  the  printed  photograph. 


Still,  a  little  gold  bronze  for  decorative  purposes  on  photograph 
frames  and  otherwise  is  permissible,  and  some  notes  on  the  plans 
usually  adopted  for  utilising  the  bronzes  or  gold  powder,  as  they 
are  so  often  termed,  will  be  useful.  This  bronze  can  be  had  of  a 
large  variety  of  shades — gold  colour  from  the  palest  yellow  to  the 
deepest  gold  tint,  green  bronze  of  various  tints,  and  bronze  of  silver 
colour.  Where  no  weathering  is  likely,  a  water  vehicle  is  used ;  a 
mixture  of  dextrine  and  water  of  suitable  consistency,  to  which  has 
been  added  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  bichromate  of  potassium,  is  em¬ 
ployed  ;  about  five  times  as  much  dextrine  as  bronze  is  needed.  Dilute 
solution  of  water  glass  is  also  made  use  of  where  more  permanent 
work  is  needed.  Solution  of  shellac  with  borax  is  also  used,  an 
addition  of  one-half  its  bulk  of  spirit  being  found  advantageous. 
We  read,  too,  the  following  instructions,  which,  however,  we  think 
neither  logical  nor  likely  to  be  useful :  Dissolve  dammar  in  benzole, 
and  neutralise  with  solution  of  potash  by  shaking  together,  and 
allowing  to  “separate.”  But,  of  all  the  gold  paints  ever  bro  ight 
forward  and  sold,  the  most  popular  is  the  “  permanent  gold  paint,” 
that  has  been  an  article  of  commerce  for  some  time  past.  We  have 
seen  no  formula?  published  as  to  its  mode  of  manufacture,  but  a  close 
examination  suggests  to  us  that  it  is  composed  of  gold  bronze  of  a 
real  gold  shade,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  celluloid  in  amvl-acetate. 
Our  readers  may  thus  find  a  new  use  for  the  support  in  old-film 
negatives.  _ 

(/ 

Are  Rontg-en  Rays  Material  Particles?  —  Physicists 

are  observing  great  caution  in  making  any  pronouncement  as  to  what 
the  Rontgen  rays  really  are.  For  example,  Professor  Thompson, 
President  of  the  Physical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  in  hi< 
inaugural  address,  says :  “We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  crucial 
experiment  which  shows  unmistakably  that  these  rays  are  waves  of 
transverse  vibration  in  the  ether,  or  that  they  are  waves  of  normal 
vibration,  or,  indeed,  that  they  are  vibrations  at  all.  The  two  ways  in 
which  Rontgen  rays  differ  from  light  is  the  absence  of  refraction,  ami 
perhaps  of  polarisation.”  But  M.  Tesla,  whose  coil  is  well  known, 
and  who  is  an  authority  of  high  value,  gives  his  opinion  without, 
reserve.  He  thinks  they  are  not  vibrations,  but  are  actual  particles 
emitted  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  that  predicated  by  the 
Newtonian  theory  of  light.  He  witnesses  that  he  can  actually  feel 
the  effects  of  these  material  particles  striking  against  his  eye,  and 
has  noted  the  sensation  he  experiences  when  they  come  in  contact 
with  his  brain.  “There  is  little  doubt  now,”  he  says,  “that  a  cathodic 
stream  within  a  bulb  is  composed  of  small  particles  of  matter  thrown 

off  at  great  velocity  from  the  electrode . But  surely  matter 

proceeding  with  such  great  velocity  must  penetrate  great  thick¬ 
nesses  of  the  obstruction  in  its  path,  if  the  laws  of  mechanical 

impact  are  at  all  applicable  to  a  cathodic  stream . I  would  not 

doubt  that  some  matter  is  projected  through  the  thin  wall  of  the 
vacuum  tube.  The  exit  from  the  latter  is,  however,  the  more 
likely  to  occur,  as  the  lumps  of  matter  must  be  shattered  into  still 
smaller  particles  by  the  impact.  From  my  experiments  it  appears 
that  the  lumps  or  molecules  are  indeed  shattered  into  fragments,  or 
constituents  so  small  as  to  make  them  lose  entirely  some  physical 
properties  possessed  before  the  impact." 

- ♦ - 

1/ THE  TREATMENT  OF  OVER-EXPOSED  PRINTS. 

One  of  the  greatest  troubles  in  these  days  of  rapid  printing  paper  is 
the  avoidance  of  over-printing  when  only  a  moderate  number  of 
printing  frames  have  to  be  watched.  In  the  old  davs  of  collodion 
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negatives,  especially  with  pyro  development,  tbe  general  density  was 
so  great  that,  even  in  strong  sunshine,  an  oversight  of  several 
minutes  made  very  little  difference,  comparatively  speaking,  in  the 
quality  of  the  finished  print ;  but  now,  with  thinner  negatives  and 
vastly  more  delicate  gradations,  as  well  as  much  more  rapid  paper, 
a  few  seconds  will  often  make  all  the  difference  between  a  good 
print  and  an  inferior  one,  and,  unless  the  very  greatest  care  is  taken, 
the  loss  from  over-exposed  prints  forms  a  very  serious  item  in  the 
modern  photographer’s  calculations. 

Many  have  been  the  remedies  proposed ;  but,  although  it  is  a  very 
easy  matter  to  simply  reduce  the  prints,  it  is  almost  invariably  at 
the  expense  of  the  tone.  Treatment  of  the  proof  before  toning 
nearly  always  exerts  an  injurious  influence  on  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  gold  solution  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  remedy 
be  applied  after  toning  to  the  image,  composed  partly  of  gold  and 
partly  of  silver,  the  colour  is  altered  in  consequence  of  the  removal 
of  the  metals  in  unequal  proportions.  Thus,  if  the  silver  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  larger  proportion  than  the  gold,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a 
bluer  tone  results,  and  the  reverse  is  the  case  when  the  superficial 
layer  of  gold  is  attacked.  How  extremely  small  a  proportion  of  the 
toned  image  consists  of  gold  is  proved  by  the  simple  experiment  of 
bleaching  a  toned  print  with  mercuric  chloride,  by  which  means  the 
silver  it  contains  is  converted  into  chloride,  and  thereby  rendered 
invisible,  while  the  gold  remains  as  an  extremely  faint  stain,  barely 
sufficient,  in  many  cases,  to  indicate  an  image  at  all.  The  experiment 
shows,  in  fact,  how  delicate  a  matter  it  is  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  a  finished  image,  whose  tone  depends  entirely  upon  the  due 
proportionment  of  its  metallic  constituents. 

In  cases  of  very  or  comparatively  slight  over-printing  the  simple 
device  of  treating  the  proofs  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of 
salt  will  often  have  the  desired  effect  so  far  as  reduction  is  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and,  although  this  treatment  to  some  extent  interferes  with 
the  subsequent  action  of  the  toning  bath,  and  probably  renders  it 
impossible  to  secure  tbe  highest  quality  of  result,  it  can  at  least  be 
said  that  the  colour  ultimately  attained  can  be  relied  upon  as  per¬ 
manent.  But  this  method  is  only  available  in  very  slight  cases. 
Where  the  over-printing  has  been  considerable,  the  only  methods  of 
any  use  are  those  applied  after  toning,  and  these  consist,  to  mention 
only  one  or  two  examples,  in  submitting  the  proofs  to  the  action  of 
a  weak,  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  for  a  short  time,  or  until 
the  desired  reduction  has  taken  place,  or  to  a  prolonged  immersion 
in  the  ordinary  hypo  fixing  bath.  The  former  acts  probably  upon 
both  the  gold  and  silver  composing  the  image,  and  the  gold,  being 
not  only  present  in  much  smaller  quantity  than  the  silver,  and  form¬ 
ing,  moreover,  a  merely  superficial  layer,  is  acted  upon  or  dissolved 
in  larger  proportion  than  the  latter,  with  the  result  that  the  colour 
of  the  print  becomes  much  browner,  and  partakes  more  of  the 
unpleasant  tone  of  one  containing  no  gold. 

There  is  one  other  method  which  may  be  mentioned,  and  which  is 
applicable  only  to  prints  after  fixing,  whether  they  be  toned  or  not. 
Probably  for  a  reason  we  shall  mention,  the  omission  of  toning 
previous  to  treatment  is  an  advantage  in  this  case.  This  plan  consists 
in  bleaching  the  image  or  converting  it  into  chloride  of  silver  by  any 
of  the  usual  methods,  and  subsequently  redeveloping  it  with  hydro- 
quinone,  metol,  amidol,  or  other  of  the  developers  not  prone  to  stain 
the  paper  or  film.  This,  although  a  somewhat  troublesome  plan,  is 
the  most  scientifically  correct  in  principle,  as,  without  losing  the 
minutest  detail  in  the  high  lights,  the  shadows  can  be  brought  to  any 
degree  of  depth  desired.  In  other  words,  the  excessive  deposit  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  over-action  of  direct  light  can  be  reduced  by  simply 
arresting  development  at  the  right  point. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  formation  of  the  redeveloped  image 
does  not  depend  upon  the  graduated  action  of  light  upon  a  layer  of 
chloride  of  silver  of  uniform  thickness,  but  upon  the  total  or  partial 
reduction  of  such  a  layer,  varying  in  thickness  according  to  the 
gradation  of  the  picture.  Consequently  the  high  lights  or  finest 
gradations,  instead  of  being  the  last  to  appear  as  in  the  development 
of  an  ordinary  positive,  commence  to  appear  simultaneously  with  the 
deepest  shadows  ;  and,  as  the  action  of  the  developer  penetrates 
gradually  into  the  film,  the  whole  or  only  a  portion  of  the  silver 
chloride  present  may  be  reduced  as  seems  desirable,  andj  the  action 


can  be  stopped  when  the  image  has  acquired  the  correct  strength, 
any  unreduced  chloride  being  removed  by  a  second  fixation. 

When  this  process  is  applied  to  a  previously  toned  print,  then*  is  a 
curiously  strong  tendency  for  the  redeveloped  image  to  revert  to  the 
same  tone  as  the  original  one.  It  might  be  supposed,  when,  say, 
amidol  is  employed,  a  developer  which,  under  ordinary  circumstance)-, 
gives  pure  black  tones,  that  under  any  circumstances  the  redeveloped 
image  would  be  black,  whatever  its  original  colour;  and,  though  this 
may  be  sometimes  the  case,  the  reason  is  not  very  clear,  and  certainly 
in  most  instances  it  is  as  we  have  stated,  the  original  tone  is  re¬ 
produced  ;  as  it  is  seldom  or  never  possible  to  secure  a  good  tone,  or 
to  judge  what  the  colour  would  be  when  reduced  in  cases  of  over¬ 
printing,  it  seems  therefore  desirable  to  dispense  with  toning 
altogether  before  treatment,  and  to  perform  that  operation  after¬ 
wards,  when  a  permanent  and  reliable  result  is  possible  of  attain¬ 
ment. 

This  is  more  especially  so  since  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of 
development  of jpartially  exposed  printing-out  papers,  for  here,  as  is 
well  known,  the  image  can  be  developed  to  any  depth,  of  a  colour 
exactly,  or  at  any  rate  closely,  resembling  that  produced  by  direct 
printing,  and,  most  important  of  all,  capable  of  being  toned  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  manner  as  if  printed  out  in  the  usual  way.  Similarly, 
if  an  over-exposed  print  be  washed  and  fixed  without  toning, 
bleached,  and  redeveloped  with  a  solution  of  hydroquinone  con¬ 
taining  a  large  proportion  of  bromide,  the  action  can  be  stopped  at 
any  desired  stage,  and  the  image  is  then,  after  due  washing,  capable 
of  being  toned  in  the  usual  toning  bath  along  with  other  prints 
produced  in  the  ordinary  way.  W.  B.  Bolton. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON. 


There  was  once  a  king  who,  having  satiated  himself  with  all  the  pleasures 
at  his  disposal,  fell  to  sighing  for  a  new  one.  The  gratification  of  that 
pampered  monarch’s  wish  could  not  possibly  have  afforded  him  more 
delight  than  we  have  experienced  at  the  opening  of  the  Fourth  Annual 
Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Salon.  Great,  however,  as  is  our  pleasure, 
we  feel  it  difficult  to  say  whether  that  particular  sensation  is  not  eclipsed 
by  one  of  simple  amusement.  “Each  thinks,”  said  a  poetess  who 
flourished  earlier  in  the  century,  “  his  little  set  the  world.”  At  this 
moment  there  are  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  strike  us  as  honestly 
believing  that  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  photographic  art  is  drawn  from 
a  centre  which  is  to  be  found  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly ;  but  the 
dividing  line  between  an  honest  belief  and  a  delusion  is  notoriously 
difficult  to  determine,  and  we  may  therefore  be  pardoned  if,  in  the 
present  case,  we  also  shirk  a  task  that  might  baffle  abler  persons  than  we 
pretend  to  be — nay,  even  an  art  critic. 

It  is  far  easier  for  us  to  explain  why  we  are  both  pleased  and  amused 
that  the  Salon  is  once  more  with  us.  We  are  pleased,  because  we 
know  that  in  expecting  to  see  some  good  photographs  we  shall  not  be 
disappointed ;  we  are  amused  at  the  trumpet  blowing  that  has  preceded 
the  opening  of  the  Exhibition ;  we  are  amused,  by  anticipation,  at  the 
more  or  less  harmonious  orchestral  performances  that  are  certain  to 
follow  it.  Afjjer  the  lapse  of  three  years  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Salon,  there  would  appear  to  be  in  the  minds  of  certain  literary  members 
of  the  Linked  Ring  so  much  doubt  as  to  whether  the  photographic  public 
has  yet  risen  to  appreciate  the  Salon  as  highly  as  they  think  it  should  be 
appreciated,  that  recently  they  very  laboriously  endeavoured  to  convince 
their  readers  that  the  Salon  Exhibition  was  devoted  to  the  exploitation 
of  “  pictorial  ”  photographs.  As  nobody,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  lately 
made  any  allegation  to  the  contrary,  we  presume  that  these  pronounce¬ 
ments  were  designed  to  be  so  many  advertisements,  which  would  not  have 
been  printed  had  they  not  have  been  badly  needed.  There  is,  in  fact, 
great  danger  of  the  Salon  being  taken  seriously  now  that  the  fever  of 
novelty  has  abated,  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  hang  or 
to  find  photographic  eccentricities,  which  in  themselves  constitute  so 
many  cheaply  obtained  inducements  to  a  guileless  public  to  disgorge  its 
shillings  and  sixpences  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  hearty  laugh. 

As  to  the  amusement  which  we  are  tolerably  confident  awaits  us  in  tbe 
immediate  future,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  we  shall  derive  it 
from  the  writings  of  the  professional  art  critics  who,  as  past  experience 
tells  us,  usually  treat  a  photographic  exhibition  with  contempt,  in- 
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tensified  by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  unless  paid  or  cajoled  to  do  other¬ 
wise.  These  gentry  differ  among  themselves  with  splendid  independence 
when  writing  of  the  Salon  or  any  other  photographic  exhibition,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  nobody  gets  any  profit  from  the  melee,  save  plain 
persons  like  ourselves,  who  thereby  learn  how  far  to  trust  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  those  whose  qualifications  to  pass  one  may  safely  be  said  to 
exist  almost  altogether  “  on  trust.” 

But  for  all  that,  this  year’s  Salon  Exhibition  is  one  that  no  photo¬ 
grapher  can  visit  without  gain  as  well  as  pleasure.  It  is  a  magnificent 
display  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  beautiful  products  of  the  lens 
and  the  dry  plate.  It  is  true  that,  so  far  as  originality  is  concerned, 
about  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  pictures  hung  should  have  justly  joined  the 
great  army  of  the  rejected,  inasmuch  as  we  saw  them,  or  something 
very  like  them,  last  year  and  the  year  before ;  but,  as  there  are  four  walls 
to  be  covered,  it  would  be  churlish  to  grudge  the  committee  of  the  Salon 
whatever  “  padding  ”  was  found  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  display 
“pan  out”  to  the  money’s  worth.  Thus  they  temporarily  serve  a 
useful  purpose,  and,  having  done  so,  will,  like  their  predecessors,  pass 
into  oblivion,  as  to  the  certainty  of  which  there  is  no  doubt  at  all. 

There  are,  we  think,  two  respects  in  which  this  Exhibition  may  be 
allowed  to  rank  as  the  best  of  the  series.  The  portraits  are  better  than 
hitherto ;  and  the  “  figure  ”  studies,  to  use  an  intelligible  if  unsatisfactory 
term,  are  extraordinarily  fine.  What  is  here  shown  in  these  two 
branches  of  work  would  be  difficult  to  surpass,  and  is  well  worth  care¬ 
ful  study.  The  landscapes,  the  river  scapes,  and  the  seascapes,  the 
cattle  pieces,  &c.,  are  pretty  much  what  we  have  seen  before ;  the  nude  is 
not  conspicuous,  and  is  consequently  inoffensive ;  the  frames  are  in  good 
taste,  and  the  effect  on  our  minds,  after  a  careful  and  lengthened  study  of 
the  Exhibition,  is,  that  collectively  it  is  possibly  the  finest  show  of 
(pictorial)  photographs  so  far  got  together.  We  probably  said  some¬ 
thing  like  this  last  year,  and  now,  as  then,  the  admission  is  not  made 
without  a  feeling  of  melancholy  that,  in  two  or  three  months’  time,  pro¬ 
bably  not  a  score  of  these  photographs  will  be  remembered  by  anybody 
but  their  producers.  In  previous  years  a  feature  of  the  Salon  has  been 
the  inclusion  of  a  number  of  works  of  which,  as  the  popular  phrase  goes, 
you  could  not  make  head  or  tail ;  formless  blurs,  out-of-focus  and  foggy 
smudges,  that  provoked  ridicule  and  pity.  Well,  ridicule  has  once  more 
killed,  and  the  Salon  this  year  hardly  contains  a  single  exhibit  of  a  pro¬ 
nouncedly  “  Salonic  ”  character. 

The  prominence  and  the  number  of  foreign  exhibitors  gives  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  a  quite  international  character,  and  it  is  with  the  work  of  one  or  two 
of  these  same  foreigners  that  we  ourselves  are  most  pleased,  and  to  which 
our  note  book  contains  proportionately  more  references  than  to  that  of 
native  photographers.  The  unreadiness  of  the  catalogue  and  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  names,  numbers,  and  titles  at  the  time  of  our  visit  obliges  us  to 
give  on  this  occasion  a  somewhat  shorter  notice  to  the  pictures  than 
hitherto,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  for  us  to  do  more  than  take  a 
brief  glance  at  what  struck  us  as  the  leading  features  of  the  display. 

The  little  figure  studies  of  Le  Begue  that  hang  at  the  near  left  angle  of 
the  gallery  as  one  enters  are  truly  delightful  in  ease  and  grace  of  posing, 
and  in  delicacy  of  lighting.  His  Etude  du  Nu,  a  nude  woman  turned 
from  the  spectator,  with  outstretched  hands  against  a  screen,  is  almost 
faultless  in  modelling.  L’Attente  and  Etude  Plein  Air,  the  one  a  fully 
draped  female  figure  in  the  open,  with  her  hand  to  her  face  in  an  attitude 
of  expectation,  the  other  a  partly  draped  study,  are  good  examples  of  this 
worker’s  felicity  in  choosing  simple  themes  and  successfully  treating 
them. 

Mr.  Davison  has  enabled  us  this  year  to  understand  him  somewhat  at 
last.  His  Rain,  Steam,  and  Iron,  a  glimpse  of,  if  we  mistake  not, 
Hungerford  Bridge  in  a  rain  storm,  looking  north,  is,  if  very  “  impres¬ 
sionistic,”  realistic  enough  to  be  convincing  and  understandable.  It  is  a 
“  Whistlerian”  effort,  and  will  probably  delight  Mr.  Davison’s  admirers. 
O'er  the  Lea  shows  Mr.  Davison  in  another  mood.  It  is  a  really  beauti¬ 
ful  study  of  cattle  passing  leisurely  through  an  open  gate,  a  lovely  stretch 
of  country  upland  forming  the  background.  The  effect  is  soft,  unforced, 
and  natural.  Decayed  Staitlie,  a  bold  waterside  view,  and  In  an  Osier 
Country,  in  a  somewhat  similar  style  of  work,  and  in  a  yellowish-brown 
tone,  apparently  on  canvas,  are  examples  of  Mr.  Davison’s  “  scene¬ 
painting  ”  like  manner. 

We  note  a  little  view  called  A  Telegraph  Pole  by  Mr.  Lionel  C.  Bennett. 
The  pole  stands  by  the  side  of  a  reed-fringed  river,  and  it  does  riot  appear 
to  have  moved  'during  the  exposure.  Our  Correspondence  columns  are 
open  to  Mr.  Bennett  if  he  cares  to  explain  why  be  bath  done  this  thing. 
The  Mall,  by  Mr.  Calland,  is  a  pleasing  example  of  this  gentlt man’s  skill 
in  securing  happy  effects  of  light  and  shade  in  an  ordiriaiy  London 
thoroughfare,  as  witness  his  last  year’s  Brompton  Road.  Dr.  Hennebeig 


shows  a  beautiful  view,  the  composition  of  which  we  very  much  admin  d 
It  depicts  a  Village  in  Pomerania,  a  small  group  of  old  houses  embosomed 
in  trees.  Brown  carbon  appears  to  be  the  printing  medium,  and  the 
picture  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  because  the  most  natural,  bits  of 
landscape  hung  here. 

There  are  several  specimens  of  “bichromated  gum”  printing  that  do  net 
flatter  the  process,  the  effects  obtained  being  coarse,  crude,  and  wantirg 
in  delicacy,  and  we  pass  on  to  remind  Mr.  L.  Cohen  that,  when  he  next 
photographs  a  young  person  showing  her  teeth,  it  is  ungallant  to  make  the  m 
appear  larger  than  their  natural  size.  His  Study  of  a  Head  sin3  in  this, 
respect.  We  note,  for  the  first  time,  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Locks  at  tie 
Salon.  He  show's  a  very  clever  piece  of  work,  Daughters  of  the  Soil, 
depicting  two  (?  gipsy)  women  in  a  field  seated  by  a  kettle  suspended 
from  a  tripod  over  a  fire.  It  is  a  clever,  glowing  bit  of  work,  the  grouping 
and  figures  being  lifelike,  the  landscape  real-looking  and  harmonious. 
We  hope  Mr.  Locks  will  give  us  more  of  thi3  kind  of  work.  Mr.  W. 
Dawes  shows  a  crisp  and  brightly  rendered  study  of  a  thistle  bank,  bot 
Mr.  Dawes,  who  is  far  from  a  novice  at  pictorial  photography,  shou’d 
endeavour  to  cultivate  a  little  originality.  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Daviscn’s 
cast-off  subjects.  Watzek’s  large  and  effective  imitation  crayon, 
Baumstudie,  will  probably  please  many  who  like  this  photographer's 
Bingularly  delicate  work.  Of  Mr.  Ma8kell’s  three  portraits  :  Mr.  Corboulc, 
Mr.  Davison  (the  best  likeness  of  “  G.  D.”  that  we  have  seen,  the 
expression  and  attitude  being  extremely  lifelike)  we  prefer  the  Dutch 
Girl,  which,  with  all  its  apparent  simplicity  of  style,  is  really  a  powerful 
bit  of  work.  We  are  sadly  disappointed  with  Mr.  Edgar  Lee’s  Marshy 
Moorland,  a  red-toned  bit  of  landscape  which  betrays  no  evidence  of 
being  anything  but  just  a  hap-hazard  photograph  of  an  ordinary  view. 

Mr.  E.  ft.  Ashton's  Eastern  studies  show  all  his  old  care  and  skill, 
but  a  photographer  of  Mr.  Ashton’s  undoubted  powers  should  make 
up  his  mind  to  try  his  hand  on  subjects  other  than  those  ready  to 
hand.  Much  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  Mr.  Bhedwar’s  series 
The  Renunciation,  which,  despite  its  wonderful  photographic  excellence’ 
will  probably  excite  little  interest  here.  The  series  tells  of  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  aspirant  after  spiritual  perfection,  and  the  dramatis 
persona;  are  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  those  Indian  religious  with  whom 
Mr.  Bhedwar  has  already  several  times  made  us  acquainted. 

The  Village  Choir  is  the  name  given  by  Mr.  John  E.  Dumont  to  a 
photograph  of  two  women  and  two  men  singing,  with  diversified  expr  - 
sions.  It  is  an  interesting  and  comedy -like  study,  and  only  narrow. y 
misses  being  a  very  great  success. 

Of  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s  contribution-,  we  much  prefer  Retumin  t 
the  Fold.  In  the  glow  of  darkening  evening  a  flock  of  sheep  is  recedin  ' 
towards  the  distance.  To  our  mind  the  effect  of  motion  in  the  flock 
well  suggested,  and,  though  the  subject  may  not  present  as  much  difi: cully 
as  some  of  the  others  Mr.  Robinson  ha3  taken  in  hand,  we  are  more 
pleased  with  its  sentiment  and  its  effects.  Have  the  Robinsonian  fema’.i 
models  all  gone  and  got  married,  or  struck  for  higher  pay,  that  he  thus 
entirely  abandons  them  ?  Mr.  Robinson’s  other  pictures  include  some 
deftly  executed  seascapes,  one,  A  Breeze  of  Morning  Moves,  be’mg  an 
attempt — and  a  very  successful  one — to  depict  a  Scotch  mist  clearing  ( it 
as  a  breeze  approaches.  But  somehow  we  sigh  as  we  look  back  to  the 
vitality,  the  humanness,  the  aplomb  of  Carolling. 

Mr.  Horsley^Hinton  has  accomplished  the  very  dilficult  task  of  beating 
his  last  year's  work.  It  is  of  the  same  style,  but  Mr.  Hinton  has  thrown 
off  the  fetters  that  bound  his  selective  powers,  and  this  year  gives  them 
greater  scope.  Sameness  of  subject  and  st\  le,  that  noted  in  Mr. 
Hinton’s  work  for  years,  no  longer  characteii-es  it.  T«ke,  for  instance, 
his  Requiem — an  old  boat  by  a  lonely  river  bank.  It  is  a  simple— you 
might  almost  say  a  commonplace — theme,  and  ye:  Mr.  Hinton  has  im¬ 
parted  to  his  view  an  almost  apprecia  sphere  of  quiet  and 

melancholy.  Sunshine  and' Rain,  ano  he»  of  I  -  wok*,  is  a  wonder¬ 
fully  effective  rendering  of  rain  broiling  ..own  on  a  I'arily  sunlit  land¬ 
scape.  We  should  be  surprised  if  this  i->  not'oei  Mr. Hinton's  best. 
Tide-bereft,  a  characteristic  study  of  a  dried-up  waterway,  is  another 
admirable  piece  of  work.  Mr.  Hinton  has  acquired  a  mastery  of  the 
platinum  process,  and  one  of  his  pictures  has  been  cleverly  toned  so  as 
resemble  brown  carbon. 

We  must  compliment  Mr.  C.  L.  Emmanuel  on  the  admirable  trans¬ 
parency  and  light  and  shade  of  his  little  view,  J/  e  T<  nave  at  AV  h,n and. 
Mr.  J.  Craig  Annan,  as  usual,  plays  a  strong  baud.  His  Sisters  (portrai. 
of  two  ladies)  is  really  a  triumph  of  that  art  which  conceals  art,  the  pose? 
beiog  graceful,  free,  lifelike,  and  uncommon.  A  bit  of  work  of  this 
quality  and  power  tells  a  photographer  mote  in  ten  minutes’  contempt 
tion  than  libraries  of  art  writings  or  any  number  of  di bates.  But  then 
Mr.  Annan  is  a  mister  craftsinau  to  his  finger  lips,  a  a  i.  besides  thinking 
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cut  bis  subjects,  knows  how  to  print  and  frame  them.  The  Church  or  the 
World  is  his  most  ambitious  attempt.  The  flower-decked  girl  on  the 
pale  steed,  that  is  led  by  the  black-cloaked  dimly  seen  nuns,  looks  out  to 
us,  and  asks,  as  it  were,  in  her  own  mind  that  most  momentous  question, 
Which  shall  it  be?  She  yearns  perhaps  for  a  life  of  piety  and  con¬ 
templation,  but — oh,  the  price  to  be  paid,  and  the  sacrifice  to  be  made  ! 
Mr.  Annan’s  other  subjects  include  an  interior,  The  Marble-cutter,  and  a 
charming  Venetian  scene.  His  versatility  is  very  great. 

To  our  taste,  and  in  our  opinion,  the  work  of  M.  Ch.  Puyo  is  not  far 
short  of  being  the  soundest  and  the  cleverest  in  the  Exhibition.  Note  the 
tine,  the  true  effect  of  lamp  light  in  the  sleeping  room,  Le  Coucheur  ;  the 
astonishing  force  and  naturalness  of  the  laughing  expression  on  the  faces 
of  the  two  women  in  Gaiete  !  Not  merely  is  M.  Puyo  a  master  of 
delineating  expression  by  means  of  photography,  but  his  power  of  posing 
and  grouping  figures  is  assuredly  the  greatest  we  have  met ;  his  pictures 
are  always  faultlessly  illuminated,  his  accessorial  details  correct  to  the 
minutest  degree.  Then  what  exquisite  prints  he  gives  us  by  the  much- 
discussed  Artigue  process  !  To  any  photographer  who  desires  to  inspect 
some  of  the  finest  figure  studies  in  ordinary  rooms,  M.  Puyo’s  exhibits 
here,  of  which  we  have  only  mentioned  two,  should  be  invaluable  as 
object-lessons. 

M.  Demachy  sends  some  refined  and  thoughtful  head  studies  on 
biehromated  gum  paper.  We  have  only  space  to  compliment  Mr. 
h'raigie,  Mr.  Hollyer,  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde,  and  Mr.  W.  Crooke  on  some 
very  fine  portrait  work,  differing  in  style  and  treatment,  but  all  worth 
studying. 

This  short  notice,  the  brevity  and  incompleteness  of  which  is  our  mis¬ 
fortune  and  not  our  fault,  by  no  means  does  justice  to  the  Salon  Exhi¬ 
bition.  We  may — and  indeed  we  should  like  to — return  it ;  but  in  the 
mean  while  we  can  honestly  recommend  our  readers  to  go  and  inspect  it. 
After  all  said  and  done,  the  Exhibition,  like  the  play,  is  “the  thing;'’ 
and,  however  much  our  friends  of  the  Linked  Ring  may  amuse  or  confuse 
us  with  their  art  writings  and  theories,  they  deserve  the  amplest  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  beauty  and  the  variety  of  the  collection  of  photographs  they 
have  just  thrown  open  to  the  public. 

— - — - - 

EXPIIBITIONS  AND  JUDGES. 

Evert  year,  as  surely  as  September  itself  comes  round,  we  begin  to  see 
in  the  press  expressions  of  disatisfaction  with  the  awards  made  by  the 
Judges  at  the  Exhibition,  and  comments  on  the  unsuitability  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  elected  to  the  office.  A.D.  1896  appears  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
rule  however,  as  the  criticism  on  this  occasion  has  been  made  first, 
leaving  the  Judges  to  act  up  to  it  or  not  afterwards,  as  they  may  feel  dis¬ 
posed.  That  this  is  the  case  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  last  issue  of 
The  British  Journal  oe  Photography,  in  which  “Cosmos”  deprecates  the 
employment  of  “  artists  ”  and  Mr.  Maskell  that  of  “  painters  ”  as  Judges, 
ihe  two  terms  being  used  as  if  they  were  synonymous  by  the  two  writers. 

It  is  just  in  this  fact  that  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter  is  to  be  found, 
and  the  use  of  the  term  “artist”  as  applying  chiefly  if  not  exclusively  to 
painters,  might  be  made  the  text  of  an  instructive,  if  humiliating,  lesson  to 
photographers.  To  “  Cosmos’s  ”  criticism  no  possible  exception  can  be  taken. 
His  objection  is  based  on  the  experimental  ground  that  they  have  been 
tried  before  and  found  wanting,  and  on  the  experience  of  past  years  he  is 
not  in  favour  of  their  employment  at  the  same  task  again.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  still  of  opinion  formed  by  observation. 
Another  writer,  however,  is  opposed  to  the  judgment  of  painters  on  what 
would  be  more  correctly  described  as  theoretical  grounds,  and  gives  at 
some  length  what  may,  I  suppose,  be  regarded,  bearing  in  mind  that  it 
proceeds  from  a  high  official  of  the  body,  the  Linked  Ring’s  aspect 
towards  the  question. 

Like  that  of  many  theorisers,  Mr.  Maskell’s  position  is  hopelessly  at 
variance  with  his  published  views  on  a  kindred  subject.  When  his  object 
is  to  decry  the  sharply  focussed,  glossy-surfaced,  technically  perfect  print, 
and  to  exalt  the  class  of  photograph  which  he  appears  to  admire,  we  find 
him  persistingly  claiming  that  the  technical  details  of  photography  should 
be  entirely  ignored  andAleft  out  of  consideration  altogether.  Over  and 
over  again,  with  every  conceivable  method  of  expression,  the  pages  of  the 
photographic  press  have  given  publicity  to  the  demand  of  Mr.  Maskell, 
and  of  those  who  for  one  reason  or  another  act  with  him,  that  a  photo- 
era  oh  should  be  regarded  simply  as  a  work  of  art.  That  the  ability  to 
nroduc3  a  photograph  pleasing  to[some  extent  as  a  work  of  art  may  exist 
si  )e  by  side  with  a  complete  incapacity  to  master  the  comparatively  easy 
te<  hni  .1  dGa’ls,  we  have  annual  opportunities  of  seeing  in  more  places 


than  one,  and  this  fact  may  be  taken  as  supporting  their  contention.  But 
it  is  amusing,  to  say  the  least,  to  find  that,  when  it  becomes  advisable  to 
denounce  the  employment  of  painters  as  Judges,  the  same  writers  labour 
to  show  the  extreme  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  technical  photography 
in  a  Judge,  and  that  Mr.  Maskell  has  occupied  a  column  and  a  half  of  the 
Journal  in  advocating  the  importance  of  technique.  If  a  knowledge  of 
photographic  manipulation  is  so  important  in  a  Judge,  how  much  more 
so  must  it  be  to  those  who  produce  the  works  judged  ;  and,  on  the  strength 
of  his  complete  conversion  to  the  views  held  by  ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  the  better  class  of  photographers,  I  cannot  refrain  from  offering  him 
my  heartiest  congratulations. 

The  difficulty  under  which  photographers  who  are  anxious  to  have 
their  pictures  judged  as  works  of  art  have  always  laboured  has  been 
caused  by  the  absence  from  their  ranks  of  men  who  have  undergone 
anything  which  may  be  compared  with  the  training  of  the  painter. 
With  exceptions  which  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one’s  hand,  the 
photographer’s  training  in  this  respect  has  been  confined  within  limits 
which  the  man  whose  life  work  is  painting  passed  while  in  the  teens. 
Judged  even  by  the  South  Kensington  standard,  I  have  great  doubt 
whether  the  ranks  of  those  who  use  photography  as  a  graphic  art  could 
produce  a  couple  of  dozen  men  whose  training  would  admit  of  the 
authorities  granting  an  elementary  art  teacher’s  certificate.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  very  far  to  Beek,  and  does  not  lie  in  the  absence  of  artistic 
ability  in  those  who  take  up  photography,  but  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the 
limitations  of  photography  itself.  These  limitations  soon  drive  the 
artist  to  the  pencil  and  the  brush,  leaving  to  photography  those  to  whom 
the  lack  of  time,  opportunity,  or  ability,  compel  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
camera  and  printing  frame. 

It  is  with  no  desire  to  depreciate  photography  and  photographers  that 
I  writs  as  I  do,  and  I  should  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Masksll’s 
boldness  in  claiming  the  high  ground  he  does  for  photography  as  an  art ; 
but  the  very  extravagance  of  the  claim  can  only  damage  the  cause  by 
exciting  the  feeling  that,  where  the  main  claim  is  disallowed,  the  minor 
claims  must  go  also,  and  no  good  can  come  from  articles  in  which  the 
“  pictorial  photographer  ”  is  encouraged  to  think  still  more  lightly  of 
himself  than  he  does  already.  Photography  may  be  regarded  by  some  as 
a  short  cut  to  the  studio,  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  anything 
more  than  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  uncultivated  taste  ;  but 
painters,  the  general  public,  and  nearly  all  photographers  (including 
“Cosmos”),  give  an  unmistakable  verdict  by  using  the  word  “artist’ 
without  qualification  as  implying  painter. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  connexion  with  photography 
is  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  necessary  ability  can  be  picked 
up ;  and  by  turning  over  the  pictorial  supplements  to  the  Amateur 
Photographer,  which  used  to  appear  some  years  ago,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  art  training  of  some  of  those  who  pose  as  authorities  is  of  the  most 
recent  and  sudden  nature.  It  is  to  the  fact  that,  with  two  or  three- 
exceptions,  the  loudest  “  professors  of  the  system,”  to  use  Mr.  Maskell’er 
phrase,  are  the  production  of  the  last  five  or  six  years,  that  the  poor 
opinion  of  the  work  of  ten  and  twenty  years  is  due.  Thus,  I  notice  a 
writer  in  a  contemporary  states  that  till  three  or  four  years  ago  all  exhi¬ 
bitions  were  little  else  than  exhibitions  of  technical  skill,  ignorant, 
apparently  that  before  this  time  there  had  been  exhibitors  named1 
Robinson,  Blanchard,  Rejlander,  Salomon,  and  many  others  whose- 
work  displayed  at  the  very  least  as  much  artistic  ability  as  any  now- 
shown  in  this  country.  Of  course,  the  prints  of  ten  and  twenty  years  ago. 
look  crude  and  “technical”  now,  the  fashion  has  changed.  But  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  these  workers  and  many  others  exhibited  their  work  simply  as 
technical  or  topographical  photographs,  and  that  their  aims  were  not  as 
high  as  those  of  the  best  present-day  workers,  is  to  indicate  blindness  of 
a  very  aggravated  type.  Photography  as  an  art  dates  back,  as  Mr. 
Maskell  has  pointed  out,  to  1845  at  the  least ;  and  to  conclude  that 
because  Bringing  Home  the  May,  for  example,  is  not  in  keeping  with 
modern  ideas,  its  producer  aimed  simply  at  a  good  technical  result,  is  as. 
erroneous  as  to  imagine  that  our  grandmothers  did  not  dress  for  effect 
because  they  wore  crinolines  and  coalscuttle  bonnets.  Photographers 
have  always  been  divided  in  interest,  some  inclining  towards  the  mani¬ 
pulatory  details,  others  towards  the  artistic  side.  Just  as  we  see  now,  on 
one  hand,  Mr.  Robinson  complaining  that  the  Photographic  Society  is 
too  exclusively  [technical,  while  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton,  on  the  other, 
denounces  it  for  paying  too  much  attention  to  artistic  work,  we  find, 
in  the  past  similar  workers  endeavouring  to  monopolise  the  attention  of 
the  Society  to  one  or  other  side  of  photography.  The  times  change,  but 
human  nature  is  human  nature  still,  and  a  photographic  exhibition  in 
1886  was  not  so  unlike  a  photographic  exhibition  in  1896  as  many  people, 
seem  to  imagine.  R.  Child  Batley. 
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JUDGING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  very  interesting  and  opportune  communication  by  Mr.  Maskell  on 
the  subject  of  Painters  as  Judges  at  Photographic  Exhibitions  (see  The 
British  Journal  op  Photography,  September  18,  1896,  p.  597)  is  worthy 
of  careful  consideration.  The  subject  in  question  is  one  of  far-reaching 
importance  to  all  photographers  who  aim  at  producing  pictorial  work,  be 
they  disciples  of  the  sharp-all-over,  the  fuzzy,  or  any  other  method  of 
expression.  As  Mr.  Maskell  very  properly  points  out,  photography  “  has 
had  time  to  acquire  a  status  of  its  own,”  and  he  also  instances  the  un¬ 
fitness  of  seeking  an  engineer’s  opinion  in  electric  matters.  But  some¬ 
thing  further  may  be  said  upon  this  topic.  The  same  conclusion  may  be 
reached  by  a  somewhat  different  though  partly  parallel  course. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  as  admitted  generally, 
almost  universally,  among  present-day  artists,  be  they  architects, 
sculptors,  engravers,  etchers,  &c.,  that  no  thinker  or  writer  has  so 
accurately  formulated  the  great  art  principles  as  Mr.  Ruskin.  Not  only  is 
his  teaching  very  generally  accepted — with  perhaps  here  and  there  allow¬ 
ance  made  for  strong  personal  predilection — but  its  effect  is  being  con¬ 
stantly  seen  in  the  best  work  of  our  foremost  workers,  and  in  no  depart¬ 
ment  more  than  in  that  of  modern  painting. 

Now,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  laid  it  down  again  and  again  that,  while  there  are 
certain  underlying  principles  common  to  all  forms  of  art,  yet  each  has  its 
own  special  excellences  and  limitations ;  that,  when  work  by  one  art 
method  resembles  work  by  another  method,  it  is  a  symptom  of  weakness  > 
showing  that  the  virtues  of  the  material  are  not  known  or  appreciated,  or 
properly  used.  The  rule  of  art  is  “  I  can,  therefore  I  ought.”  Further¬ 
more,  he  says  that  an  art  is  bare  if  it  does  not  properly  employ  the  special 
and  distinctive  qualities  of  its  materials  and  methods.  For  example» 
methods  and  results  which  in  drawing  are  good  and  highly  commendable 
may  be  bad  and  to  be  condemned  in  painting.  In  the  same  way  the 
water-colour  drawing  which  aims  to  imitate  oil-colour  painting  is  based 
on  wrong  principles.  In  a  work  the  best  art  is  that  which  has  the  greatest 
knowledge  of  and  command  over  its  own  peculiar  excellences,  possibilities, 
and  limitations. 

If,  now,  photographers  seek  the  opinion  and  decision  of  any  other  art 
workers,  e.g.  architects,  sculptors,  painters,  etchers,  &e.,  who  have  not 
practical  knowledge  of  photographic  possibilities,  methods,  and  limitation, 
it  would  seem  primd  facie  probable,  to  a  degree  practically  amounting  to 
certainty,  that  such  opinion  would  be  quite  unreliable.  The  opinion 
would  not  necessarily  be  wrong,  but  it  would  onlyjbe  right  by  chance,  and 
not  by  knowledge.  For  how  can  a  man  judge  of  things  concerning  which 
he  is  ignorant  ? 

Practical  knowledge  is  of  the  essence  of  adjudication.  The  real  critic 
is  he  who  makes  a  icplcng ,  i.e.,  a  separation  or  discrimination,  and  not,  as  is 
too  commonly  supposed,  one  whose  business  it  is  to  pronounce  Karcucpicng, 
a  condemnation.  Without  knowledge,  it  is  not  judgment,  but  opinion, 
which  very  probably  springs  from  guesswork  and  prejudice.  In  this 
connexion  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  well-known  words  of  Quilter  :  “I 
have  given  some  years  of  my  life  to  the  study  of  pictures  and  to  the 
technical  processes  of  art,  for  experience  has  convinced  me  that  without 
practical  power  of  drawing  and  painting  no  real  knowledge  of  pictures  is 
possible.  ” 

Again,  if  a  man  who  is  a  painter  only  [i.e. ,  without  practical  knowledge 
of  photographic  methods)  is  duly  qualified  to  judge  photographs,  it 
should  follow  that  a  photographer  who  knows  nothing  of  the  practical 
painter  should  be  a  competent  judge  of  painting.  It  would  be  interesting 
so  know  the  painter’s  views  upon  this  aspect  of  the  question. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  starting  point,  viz.,  that  every  method  has 
certain  properties,  virtues,  and  limitations,  which  are  essential  parts  of 
its  existence.  For  example,  the  sculptor  deals  with  things  on  the  round, 
in  relief  and  form  is  of  the  essence  of  his  method.  Colour  would 
degrade,  confuse,  and  detract  from  this.  Hence  attempts  at  coloured 
sculpture  have  always  been  shunned  as  base  and  false  methods.  Paint¬ 
ing,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  things  in  the  flat  by  an  admittedly 
obvious  optical  illusion,  but  here  colour  is  of  its  essence,  and  all  else 
must  contribute  and  not  rival  the  nobility  of  colour.  Similarly  the 
etcher,  working  with  a  point  giving  a  line,  sacrifices  everything  to  grace 
and  expression  in  his  lines.  He  stands  or  falls,  as  the  vitality  of  his 
line  is  or  is  not. 

Coming  now  to  photography,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  any  one  word  which 
compresses  its  unique  and  unrivalled  power  of  recording  the  existent, 
but  every  practical  photographer  feels  he  has  a  power  of  presenting  what 
is  before  him  much  or  little,  sharp  or  soft,  which  no  other  at  present 
known  method  possesses. 

As  Mr.  Maskell  says,  “  It  has  had  time  to  acquire  a  status  of  its  own.” 
But  we  may  go  farther,-  and  say  that  the  best  work  of  the  more  advanced 


pictorial  photographers  has  already  shown — examples  may  now  be  seen 
on  our  Exhibition  walls — that  not  only  has  it  acquired  a  status  of  its  own , 
but,  further,  these  results  show  that  modem  triumphs  have  placed  in  the 
photographer’s  hands  possibilities  which  are  quite  out  of  the  reach  of 
any  form  of  draughtsmanship.  Thus  photography  has  its  own  canons  of 
art,  range,  and  practice. 

Photographers  generally  have  in  the  past  made  a  very  serious  mistake 
in  endeavouring  oo  make  their  work  always  accord  with  the  painter’s  and 
etcher’s  dicta.  To  a  considerable  extent  this  has  delayed  the  exploitation 
of  photography  in  the  pictorial  direction.  Not  only  is  there  no  inherent 
necessity  why  photographers  should,  as  heretofore,  limit  themselves  to 
feeble  imitations  of  engravings  or  drawings,  but  such  a  self-imposed 
limitation  is  contrary  to  any  logical  sequence. 

We  English  folk  are  essentially,  and  as  a  majority,  characteristically 
conservative.  What  hitherto  has  been  the  standard  or  limit  is  not  easy 
to  displace.  This  attitude  may  be  safe,  and  often  is  commendable,  but, 
when  carried  to  excess,  is  very  apt  to  strangle  originality,  and  discourage 
the  growth  of  that  most  desirable  quality,  viz.,  expression  of  personal 
feeling.  Not  that  any  oddity  or  extravagance  should  be  admitted  as 
original  merely  because  it  is  something  different  from  previous  practice 
or  results,  but  what  seems  especially  called  for  at  this  present  juncture  is 
a  more  liberal  attitude  of  mind,  such  as  leaves  one  absolutely  free  to 
accept  or  reject  a  result  entirely  on  its  own  merits,  without  staying  to 
inquire  how  it  was  or  was  not  produced,  or  how  it  agreeB  with  previous 
standards  of  photography.  In  a  word,  what  we  need  is  that  photographs 
should  be  examined  as  photography,  and  not  as  the  best  imitation  we  can 
make  of  something  else. 

Etchers,  sketchers  in  black  and  white,  and  others,  have  scoffingly 
pointed  to  certain  examples  as  palpable  imitations  of  methods  other  than 
photographic.  But,  in  reply,  two  things  may  be  said :  Firstly,  if  the 
photographic  worker  only  aimed  at  producing  an  imitation,  he  is  debasing 
his  art  method ;  but,  secondly,  that  a  platinotype  worker  should  produce 
something  very  like  an  engraving,  or  a  pigment  gelatine  print  should 
resemble  a  wash  drawing,  does  not  prima  facie  prove  that  the  photographic 
workers  were  aiming  at  imitation,  and  nothing  more.  The  fact  that  any 
worker  was  the  first  to  produce  a  certain  result  does  not  debar  every  one 
else  from  producing  a  similar  result  in  that  or  in  any  other  way,  provided 
the  result  be  satisfactory  when  done. 

The  early  Assyrian  who  scraped  grooves  on  wet  clay,  or  the  prehistoric 
gentleman  who  scratched  on  a  bit  of  horn  an  impressionistic  Bketch  of 
the  mammoth,  do  not  debar  the  wood  or  metal  engraver  from  cutting 
their  lines.  The  silversmith,  using  a  brush  to  polish  his  goods,  does  not 
proclaim  against  the  bootblack  producing  a  polish  in  a  similar  way,  nor 
is  there  any  reason  in  the  painter  objecting  to  others  using  a  brush,  or 
producing  results  similar,  and  not  always  pictorially  inferior,  to  his  own. 
Any  stick  will  serve  with  which  to  beat  a  dog,  and  this  dog-in-the-manger 
cry  of  “  You  are  trying  to  imitate  us  !  ”  is  unhappily  one  which  does  not 
leave  the  photographer  entirely  free  from  blame.  He  has  unfortunately 
thought  that  the  painter’s  opinions,  subjects,  and  methods  were  final, 
and  that  the  nearer  he  could  approach  them  the  better  were  bis  chances 
of  securing  a  comfortable  corner  in  the  artistic  Walhalla.  But  the 
numerous  recent  successful  examples  of  our  foremost  workers— English 
and  foreign — have  abundantly  shown  that  we  need  no  condescending 
patronage  at  the  hands  of  painters,  etchers,  or  others.  We  have  a  position 
and  an  art  of  our  own,  and  it  is  giving  ourselves  away  when  we  call  in 
others,  who  know  nothing  of  our  practices  and  possibilities,  to  tell  us 
what  is  good  or  bad. 

We  are,  of  course,  always  glad  to  know  what  others  think  of  our 
results,  of  the  impressions  our  work  gives  them  ;  but  their  opinion,  as 
non-photographers,  is  only  an  opinion,  and  not  a  judgment.  It  is  exactly 
of  the  same  intrinsic  value  to  us  that  our  opinion,  as  photographers  only, 
of  their  painting  is  to  them. 

Every  true  artist  works,  first,  for  himself,  as  an  expression  of  his  own 
likes  and  dislikes,  feelings,  fancies,  and  ideals  ;  secondly,  for  those  who 
follow  methods  the  same  or  very  closely  allied  to  his  own ;  thirdly,  to 
all  who  have  artistic  knowledge  and  culture  apart  from  their  method  of 
expression ;  and,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  feels  within  himself 
the  sentiment  which  in  Yorkshire  we  express  aptly,  if  not  elegantly,  in 
the  phrase,  “Let  every  tub  stand  on  its  own  bottom.”  F.  C.  Lambert. 

- ♦— - 

ENAMELLING  GELATINO-CHLORIDE  PRINTS. 

In  the  general  practice  of  photography  the  best  average  of  good  results  in 
the  different  processes  is  obtained  by  adhering  as  faithfully  as  possible  to 
the  instructions  supplied  by  the  manufacturers.  After  conscientiously 
practising  these,  then  individual  departures  can  be  indulged  in,  perhaps 
more  suitable  to  the  worker’s  special  requirements. 
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It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  maker’s  directions  are  of  a  meagre 
description,  too  much  being  taken  for  granted.  This  is  apparent  in 
most  of  the  detailed  hints  issued  by  manufacturers  in  reference  to  the 
enamelling  of  gelatine  prints.  The  subject  is  variously  summed  up  to 
the  effect  that  a  highly  glazed  surface  can  be  obtained  in  the  usual  way 
by  squeegeeing  the  print  on  glass,  &c.  The  many' little  points  necessary 
to  success  are  not  entered  into,  and,  as  a  rule,  an  amount  of  unnecessary 
waste  is  encountered  before  the  worker  settles  down  into  a  regular  groove. 
There  are  many  modes,  but  one  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present. 

The  absolute  certainty  of  prints,  in  large  quantities,  being  made  to  strip 
from  off  their  polished  surfaces,  free  from  specks  or  blemishes,  is  required 
before  orders  to  any  extent  can  be  undertaken.  A  glance  at  numerous 
photographers’  show-cases  and  windows  reveals  at  times  the  erratic 
nature  of  some  of  the  modes  adopted.  Enamelling  has  everywhere  to 
some‘extent  been  attempted,  but  not  always  with  regularly  brilliant  results. 
A  tell-tale  large  print  here  and  there  left  displayed  on  the  glass  support 
betrays  the  nervous  reluctance  to  strip  it  off,  lest  it  should  stick  like  its 
unfortunate  predecessors.  This  unreliability  has  in  a  measure  compelled 
many  to  abandon  enamelling  altogether.  The  whole  process  has  become 
so  distasteful  that  they  completely  discard,  and  then  abuse  it  roundly,  as 
not  artistic.  The  easily  worked  matt  surface  is  glorified  and  pushed 
upon  the  customer.  Personally  I  infinitely  prefer  matt  surface  to 
enamelled,  but  a  section  of  the  public  demand  the  latter  and  should  be 
more  liberally  catered  for.  The  following  hints  will  be  found  in  practice 
to  work  well :  Attend  to  the  manufacturer’s  formulae  in  washing,  toning, 
and  fixing.  After  the  preliminary  washings  it  is  advisable  to  use  a 
stronger  alum  solution  than  usually  recommended,  and  also  to  leave  the 
prints  in  it  a  longer  time — say  double.  This  will  better  ensure  the 
hardening  of  the  gelatine,  which  simplifies  matters  afterwards.  After 
a  thorough  washing,  make  up  the  toning  bath  fairly  strong,  bearing  in 
mind  that,  should  the  toning  drag,  the  evil  of  softening  the  gelatine 
commences  by  a  prolonged  action  of  the  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium. 

When  toning  and  fixing  are  finished,  the  prints  should  be  washed  as 
well  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  certainly  not  longer  than  two  hours.  A 
prolonged  washing  softens  the  gelatine  and  completely  ruins  it  for 
enamelling.  After  washing,  drain  and  spread  the  prints  face  outwards 
to  dry  on  sheets  of  paper  or  linen  in  a  room  free  from  dust.  A  good  plan 
is  to  leave  them  all  night,  and  by  the  morning  they  ought  to  be  ready. 
The  prints  can,  of  course,  be  squeegeed  straight  from  the  washing  water 
with  excellent  results  ;  but,  if  there  be  any  tendency  to  over-softening  of 
the  gelatine,  with  subsequent  sticking  to  the  glass,  the  plan  recommended 
of  drying  hard  will  be  beneficial.  Various  substances  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  and  manufactured  for  squeegeeing  upon,  but  the  best,  undoubtedly, 
is  glass.  It  must  be  absolutely  free  from  scratches  or  blemishes,  have  a 
highly  polished  surface,  and  be  scrupulously  clean. 

The  glass  used  by  makers  of  dry  plates  is  now  of  a  more  superior  kind 
than  formerly,  consequently  waste  negatives  may  be  utilised  for  this 
purpose. 

A  most  effective  mode  of  removing  the  film  and  cleaning  is  as 
follows : — 

Put  into  a  dish  a  pound  of  ordinary  washing  soda,  and  dissolve  it  in 
two  or  three  pints  of  boiling  water.  Place  the  glasses  in  one  by  one,  the 
films  all  one  way,  say  downwards.  If  the  films  are  face  to  face,  they  will 
stick  and  become  troublesome.  Leave  in  the  warm  solution  for  an  hour 
or  so;  the  films  will  then  be  found  quite  soft  and  readily  removed. 
Wash  well  and  then  place  the  glasses  into  a  fresh  dish  of  water,  say  a 
quart  or  two,  with  the  addition  of  an  ounce  of  strong  ammonia.  Leave 
steeping  a  while,  and  ’finally  rinse  well  under  the  tap.  After  they  are 
thoroughly  dried  make  a  soft  flannel  pad,  dab  it  into  powdered  French 
chalk,  and  well  rub  both  sides  of  the  glasses.  At  this  stage  carefully  re 
ject  any  blemished  glasses.  After  a  sufficient  quantity  is  piled,  get  an 
old  silk  handkerchief,  or  other  soft  material,  and  carefully  clean  off  all 
the  chalk.  It  is  imperative  that  every  particle  be  removed,  for,  if  any  is 
allowed  to  remain,  an  ugly  smear  will  appear  in  the  finished  print.  It  is 
advisable  to  chalk  and  clean  both  sides  ;  there  is  then  no  fear  of  an 
assistant  using  thejwrong  side. 

A  good  plan  is  to  have  a  distinctive  mark,  say  with  black  varnish, 
which  would  save  the  double  labour. 

Carefully  select  the  best  polished  surface,  and  stack  ready  for  squeegee- 
wag.  For  this,  place  the  prints,  one  by  one,  into  a  dish  of  clean  water ; 
in  two  or  three  minutes  they  will  be  sufficiently  moist  to  proceed.  Rinse 
the  glass  under  the  tap,  or  in  the  dish  ;  take  the  wet  print  and  place  it 
on,  lace  downwards ;  slightly  drain,  and  gently  use  a  piece  of  soft  thin 
indiarubber  cloth  or  flannel  to  the  back  of  print,  rubbing  out  the  excess 
of  water,  and  dispersing  air  bells.  Then  spread  out  to  dry.  This  should 
proceed  evenly,  and  not  too  quickly.  Bear  in  mind  the  moistened  gelatine 
will  run  and  adhere  to  the  glass  if  at  this  stage  it  is  placed  too  near  a 
fire. 

Use  the  same  judgment  in  drying  as  with  a  gelatine  negative,  and  all 
will  go  right.  When  dry,  pile  them  up  ready  for  mounting  the  backing 
papers. 

It  is  important  to  procure  a  good  sample  of  backing,  for  with  the  right 
kind  the  prints  will  strip  off  regularly  and  with  certainty.  It  should  be 
stronger  than  ordinary  note  paper.  Several  dealers  make  a  speciality  of 
it  in  cut  sizes  under  the  name  of  ivory  backing.  This  will  be  found 
convenient  to  use. 


For  mounting,  use  freshly  made  starch.  Pile  up  the  backing  papers, 
and,  with  a  broad  brush,  paste  them  well,  being  as  careful  to  avoid  lumps 
as  in  ordinary  mounting.  Place  the  papers  on  backs  of  prints  on  glasses, 
and  rub  well  down. 

Spread  out  to  dry,  and,  if  in  a  moderately  warm  room  or  in  the  outside 
air,  they  will  soon  be  ready  for  stripping.  They  dry  very  well  in  the 
open  when  a  good  current  of  air  is  about.  A  little  experience  will  enable 
you  to  judge  with  certainty  when  they  are  safely  ready,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  a  knife  at  edge  of  prints  to  start  the  stripping,  the  whole  batch  can  be 
rapidly  and  successfully  taken  off.  As  a  matter  of  every-day  work,  there 
should  be  less  waste  with  enamelling  than  with  burnishing.  When  a 
print  is  spoiled  by  the  burnisher  it  is  irretrievably  ruined  at  the  final 
stage,  which  means  the  loss  of  mount  as  well;  whereas,  with  enamelling, 
a  spoilt  print  can  be,  as  a  rule,  restored  by  reimmersing  in  water, 
removing  the  blemish,  and  re- squeegeeing. 

The  trimming  is  easily  effected,  but  the  mounting  has  proved  a  pitfall 
4o  many.  Unless  a  proper  mode  is  adopted,  the  superior  enamelled  sur¬ 
face  is  dulled,  and  the  result  rendered  most  objectionable. 

The  backing  is  used  to  prevent  the  mountant  from  permeating  the 
print  and  dulling  its  surface,  and  the  mountant  itself  is  prepared  with 
the  same  purpose  in  view. 

Melt  some  ordinary  glue  with  as  little  water  as  possible,  the  less  the 
better.  When  fully  melted,  and  while  hot,  add  methylated  spirit  until 
the  mixture  is  of  the  right  consistency  for  use,  which  will  be  found  about 
as  thin  as  golden  syrup.  The  addition  of  glycerine  is  an  improvement — 
about  half  an  ounce  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  glue.  Do  not  use  the 
mountant  too  hot,  and  there  will  be  no  fear  of  its  penetrating  the 
backing. 

In  mounting  take  the  backed  print  in  left  hand,  and  with  a  thin  hog’s- 
hair  brush  glue  round  the  edges  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
Brush  it  on  lightly  and  in  such  a  manner  that  none  will  be  squeezed  out 
when  the  picture  is  under  pressure.  Place  the  glued  print  on  mount, 
cover  with  piece  of  tissue  paper,  and  pile  face  downwards  one  on  the 
other,  using  a  flat  iron  or  other  convenient  weight. 

Thomas  M.  Laws. 


OBTAINING  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  RELIEF  IN  GOLD,  SILVER, 
AND  OTHER  MATERIALS. 

Messrs.  Hill  &  Babratt  are  the  patentees  of  this  invention  which 
relates  to  the  making  of  photographs  in  true  relief,  either  in  plaster  or 
other  plastic  material,  or  in  metal  by  electro-depositing. 

The  process  in  the  first  stage  depends  on  the  well-known  action  of 
light  on  bichromated  gelatine,  in  rendering  it  insoluble  and  incapable  of 
absorbing  water,  and  is  to  obtain  a  simple  method  of  obtaining  higher 
relief,  and  also,  in  the  case  of  portraiture,  to  correct  the  false  modelling 
which  in  most  cases  is  present. 

In  the  case  of  side-lit  portraits  with  black  backgrounds  no  preparation 
of  the  negative  is  necessary,  nor  from  copies  of  wash  drawings  where  the 
background  is  the  darkest  part. 

In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  portrait  false  modelling  may  occur,  as  light 
in  this  process  takes  more  note  of  colour  than  form,  for  instance,  a 
portrait  in  which  the  hair  is  dark ;  the  modelling  of  the  face  would  be 
rendered  correctly,  but  the  hair  would  appear  in  the  relief  to  sink  into 
the  head,  and  the  background,  if  light  in  colour,  would  not  recede 
sufficiently  to  throw  the  head  into  high  relief. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  the  background  is  painted  on  a  print  from 
the  negative,  with  black  pigment,  and  the  Kghts  on  the  hair  accentuated 
with  a  white  pigment.  An  alternative  is  to  make  a  thin  negative, 
intensify  with  uranium,  and  reduce  where  necessary  with  strong 
ammonia. 

The  method  we  prefer  to  work  is  to  coat  a  piece  of  plate  glass  (which 
has  been  well  rubbed  with  talc,)  with  gelatine,  to  Which  may  be  added 
proportions  of  sugar  and  citric  acid  to  render  the  gelatine  flexible  ;  this 
is  dried  gradually  to  prevent  reticulation.  The  mixture  when  dry  is 
stripped  from  the  glass,  and  is  then  sensitised  in  a  solution  of  bi¬ 
chromate  of  potash  (preferably  two  per  cent.). 

It  is  then  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  under  the  negative,  the 
gelatine  being  flexible  can  be  readily  examined  to  watch  the  progress  of 
printing. 

When  sufficiently  printed  it  is  firmly  cemented  to  glass,  with  an 
adhesive  which  swells  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  gelatine.  We  prefer 
the  use  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  weak  acetic  acid,  to  which  is  added  a 
small  proportion  of  celluloid  dissolved  in  amyl-acetate. 

The  plate  thus  formed  is  soaked  in  water,  and  the  gelatine  will  swell 
where  not  acted  on  by  light,  and  a  photograph  in  very  low  relief  in 
gelatine  is  obtained. 

When  all  the  bichromate  is  soaked  out,  the  gelatine  relief  is  plunge! 
into  weak  acid,  preferably  citric  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
citric  acid  to  six  of  water  by  weight,  or  citric  acid  may  be  well  rubbed  into 
the  surface,  and  is  then  transferred  to  cold  water. 

The  gelatine  not  being  able  to  swell  laterally,  owing  to  its  being 
cemented  to  glass,  expands  vertically,  but  only  when  still  absorbent  to 
water ;  when  the  gelatine  has  been  acted  on  by  the  light,  the  acid  will 
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not  penetrate.  The  increase  by  this  treatment  is  from  two  to  four  times 
the  relief  originally  gained. 

From  the  swollen  gelatine  thus  obtained,  plaster  casts  may  be  taken, 
or  copper  may  be  deposited  direct  if  the  surface  is  rendered  conductive 
by  the  use  of  any  of  the  well-known  agents,  such  as  bisulphide  of  carbon 
and  phosphorus  followed  by  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 

The  patentees  claim : — 

I.  The  correction  of  the  print  or  negative  as  hereinbefore  described,  or 
by  retouching  on  the  negative. 

II.  The  vertical  expansion  of  a  gelatine  relief,  by  means  of  an  acid, 
preferably  citric. 

III.  Photographs  in  metal,  or  plastic  material  from  gelatine  reliefs. 

- 4 - 

y  THE  SOLARISATION  PROBLEM. 

[Translated  from  the  Photographisches  Archiv.] 

Ms.  F.  Keohn*  doubts  if  a  membrane  of  metallic  silver  prevents,  in  a 
measure,  the  penetration  of  the  developer  to  the  back  of  the  film,  as  I 
Rave  supposed.  Further,  he  does  not  believe  that  the  whiteness  visible 
between  the  silver  and  the  glass  is  bromide  of  silver.  The  first  of  these 
phenomena,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  so  easily  proved  by  drip  experi¬ 
ments  (see  Photographisches  Archiv ,  1896,  page  228  ;  Naturw.  Wochen- 
£chr.,  1896,  page  353),  like  the  properties  of  other  membranous  deposits. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  jelly,  but  with  a  dry 
gelatine  film,  when  the  plate  is  immersed  in  the  developer.  The  diffusion 
processes  in  such  are  quite  different  from  those  when  the  film  is  saturated. 
Consequently,  I  am  unable  at  present  to  do  more  than  draw  conclusions 
irom  what  happens  in  developing  a  dry  plate  as  to  the  truth  or  untruth 
of  my  hypothesis. 

In  the  following  I  will  describe  a  further  observation  concerning  the 
appearance  of  the  back  of  a  negative. 

A  bromide  dry  plate,  prepared  for  photo-mechanical  purposes,  with  a 
somewhat  thick  coating  of  a  slightly  ripened  emulsion,  was  exposed  in 
the  camera  through  the  glass.  Upon  development  with  a  normal  hydro- 
quinone  developer,  the  picture  appeared  quickly  in  full  strength  on  the 
glass  side.  The  front  of  the  film,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  blacken,  even 
with  more  prolonged  development.  In  this  case  the  image  was  of  no 
great  depth,  because  the  bromide  of  silver  was  reduced  only  on  the  sur¬ 
face  next  the  glass.  The  light  had  not  sufficiently  penetrated  the  film. 

A  second  plate  was  given  a  rather  longer,  and  therefore  normal, 
exposure,  and  then  treated  with  the  same  developer.  The  light  having 
penetrated  sufficiently,  the  image  appeared  on  the  front  as  well  as  on 
the  back.  By  transmitted  light  the  image  was  exceptionally  vigorous. 

In  over-exposure  an  image  appears  first  on  the  surface.  It  is  com¬ 
paratively  hard.  After  further  development  it  passes  through  the  film. 
From  the  glass  side  it  has  a  flat  to  veiled  appearance. 

With  still  more  exposure,  and  especially  if  treated  with  a  strong 
developer,  the  negative  does  not  penetrate  the  film  to  the  back.  It  may 
appear  there  in  the  nature  of  a  positive. 

Further,  the  penetration  of  light  through  a  coating  of  emulsion  also 
plays  an  important  part.  Transparent  chloride  plates  are  traversed  by 
it  more  quickly  than  well-ripened  gelatino-bromide  plates.  The  opacity 
has  already  been  used  to  avoid  reflection  from  the  glass  (halation).  An 
addition  of  iodide  of  silver,  for  instance,  has  been  utilised.  Eder  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  “  that  the  thinner  image  due  to  iodide  of  silver  on  a 
gelatino-bromide  plate  is  partly  ascribable  to  the  non- actinic  colour  of  the 
former,  which  hinders  the  penetration  of  light.”  Or  the  penetration  of 
light  may  be  counteracted,  for  the  above  purpose,  by  the  addition  of  dyes 
to  the  emulsion,  as  recommended  by  Eder  and  Yidal.  The  former  pre¬ 
ferred  chinoline  yellow,  the  latter  picric  acid  and  the  picric  salts.  But  it 
would  be  going  too  far  to  ascribe  to  this  circumstance  alone  the  greater 
density  given  by  gelatino-chloride  and  unripe  gelatino-bromide,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  ripened  gelatino-bromide  equally  rich  in  silver.  The  depth  to 
which  light  can  penetrate  is  to  be  considered  in  explaining  the  effect  of 
Sandell  plates.  Moreover,  as  I  have  shown  above,  all  thickly  coated 
emulsions  are  capable  of  yielding,  on  the  one  hand,  flat,  and  on  the  other 
hand  vigorous,  images. 

But  all  the  phenomena  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  penetration  of  rays 
of  light.  For  the  present  I  have  no  other  explanation  to  offer  for  them, 
than  the  protection  of  the  deeper  layers  from  the  developer  by  a  membrane 
.of  metallic  silver. 

Whether  this  silver  membrane  also  hinders  fixation,  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  the  whiteness  lying  between  the  metallic  silver  and  the  glass  is 
unreduced  bromide  of  silver,  is  another  question.  The  second  objection 
made  by  Krohn  is  opposed  to  this,  and  I  must  admit  that  I  was  unable 
to  remove  the  whiteness  when  subsequently  stripping  the  film  from  its 
support.  I  will,  however,  investigate  this  matter  further. 

What  can  this  whiteness  be  ?  Gaedicke  wrote  to  me  recently,  that  he 
had  often  examined  this  whiteness  and  formerly  had  attributed  it  to  a 
modification  of  the  metallic  silver.  Krohn  appears  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion.  This  theory  would  consequently  read  as  follows,  that  after  too 
much  exposure  another  form  of  metallic  silver  is  produced  in  develop¬ 
ment. 

But  why  is  this  always  formed  only  between  the  black,  ordinary  silver 
•  See  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  August  28, 1896,  page  554. 


and  the  glass  ?  Why  not,  for  example,  on  the  surface  of  the  film  if  the 
plate  is  exposed  through  the  back  ? 

Perhaps  future  investigation  may  lead  to  a  totally  different  explanation. 
But  for  the  present  I  do  not  know  of  any  other,  although  different  facts 
cannot  be  brought  into  harmony  with  it. 

That,  besides  these  diffusion  processes,  purely  chemical  may  also  cause 
the  veiling  and  ultimately  solarisation,  I  will  not  dispute.  Solarisation 
of  printing-out  chloride  papers  can,  probably,  be  caused  by  the  latter 
only.  I  only  wished  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  phenomena 
of  diffusion  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  photographic  processes,  more  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

Physics,  in  the  apparently  pure  chemical  processes  of  photography, 
must  receive  as  much  attention  as  in  the  processes  going  forward  in  living 
beings.  Only  because  the  problems  were  considered  too  exclusively  frcm 
the  chemical  standpoint  was  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  solution  Booner. 

If  my  physical  theory  of  solarisation  was  rather  too  one-sided  in  the 
opposite  direction,  this  was  principally  to  show,  for  once,  how  great  a  part 
may  be  ascribed  to  purely  physical  processes.  R.  Ed.  Liesegang. 


BYROM’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  GRAINED  SCREEN  PLATES  FOB 
PHOTO-MECHANICAL  PROCESS  WORK. 

Me.  John  Bveom  states  that  his  improvements  consist  in  making  a  screen 
or  grating  which  shall  be  indestructible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  a 
clear  plane  glass  surface  at  a  lower  level  than  the  opaque  lines  or  dots. 

In  making  a  screen  under  one  modification,  a  glass  plate  is  first  coated 
with  varnish  or  with  printers’  ink,  or  other  suitable  substance,  and  after¬ 
wards  dusted  with  enamel  colour,  or  such  colour  may  be  mixed  with  the 
varnish  or  ink,  or  other  suitable  substance  when  applied. 

The  plate  is  then  ruled,  and  afterwards  fired  in  a  kiln  to  fix  the  colour 
in  the  lines  or  dots. 

“If  desired,  the  plate,  after  being  coated  with  enamel  colour,  may  be 
fired  before  being  ruled,  and  in  this  case,  in  order  to  form  the  lines  or 
dots,  I  coat  the  fired  plate  with  a  suitable  resist,  then  rule  through  the 
said  resist  to  the  enamel  colour,  and  afterwards  etch  through  the  enamel 
colour  to  the  plane  glass.  By  this  means  a  plate  is  produced  of  which 
the  grained  surface  is  not  liable  to  be  damaged  by  rough  or  careless 
usage. 

“  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  ruling  the  plate  as  above  described,  as 
various  methods  of  producing  the  screening  or  graining  may  be  employed 
as  found  convenient,  as,  for  instance,  an  impression  may  be  taken  from  a 
ruled  or  etched  metal  plate,  or  from  a  reticulated  gelatine  film  or  collo¬ 
type  tissue,  and  such  impression  applied  to  the  plate,  which  is  then 
dusted  with  enamel  colour  and  fired  as  above  described;  or  I  may 
transfer  direct  from  the  gelatine  film  or  collotype  tissue,  or  I  may  apply 
the  resist  above  the  fired  enamel  colour  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  and 
preferably  in  a  resin  dusting  box,  so  as  to  obtain  a  grain,  afterwards 
heating  the  plate  to  melt  the  dust,  and  fix  it,  and  then  etch  through  to 
the  clear  glass.  i 

“  Or  the  enamel  colour  may  be  dusted  on  to  lie  varnished  plate  so 
lightly  as  to  form  a  grain,  and  thus  dispense  with  ailing  or  transferring.’’ 

Mr.  Byrom  claims:  A  screen  plate  or  grating,  tne  screening  or  grain¬ 
ing  of  which  is  formed  of  enamel  colour  fixed  and  burned  into  the  glass 
by  firing  in  a  kiln. 


^  RETOUCHING  MEDIA. 

To  the  portrait  photographer  the  question  of  a  reliable  retouching 
medium  is  an  important  one.  For,  in  spite  of  all  the  denunciations 
of  artists  and  scientific  photographers,  retouching  is  more  necessary  than 
ever,  and  as  long  as  human  nature  is  human  nature  retouching  will 
remain  an  essential  part  of  every  portrait  photographer’s  daily  work. 
Therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  each  should  find  for  himself  a  medium 
upon  which  he  can  depend.  As  I  make  a  medium  which  is  put  upon  the 
market  by  a  London  dealer,  I  cannot  give  a  formula  as  desired  by  your 
correspondent,  but  I  can  point  out  some  differences  in  various  kinds 
offered  for  sale.  One  make  which  I  used  for  several  years,  and  which 
appears  typical  of  many,  consists  apparently  of  a  hard  gum  dissolved  in 
oil  of  lavender  and  turpentine,  with  the  addition  of  some  slow  drying 
substance,  which  keeps  the  surface  of  the  negative  in  a  sticky  condition 
for  a  day  or  two.  My  experience  of  such  a  medium  was,  that  when  the 
bottle  was  first  opened  the  medium  was  too  thin,  and  it  was  difficult  t» 
get  sufficient  work  upon  the  negative.  When  about  a  week  old  the 
medium  seemed  at  its  best  and  then  soon  deteriorated,  becoming  what 
painters  call  “  fat,  ”  giving  a  greasy  film  difficult  to  work  upon,  and  in  a 
week  or  two  the  remainder  of  the  medium  was  useless.  Another  die- 
advantage  it  possessed  was  that  the  negative  had  to  stand  at  least  an 
hour  after  the  application  of  the  medium  before  work  could  be  com¬ 
menced,  and  it  seemed  to  be  in  its  best  condition  if  applied  to  the 
negative  overnight. 

Still  another  disadvantage  was  that  it  dried  so  hard  that  no  more  work 
could  be  put  upon  it,  if  left  for  a  day  or  two.  This  was  very  inoonvenient 
if  very  large  heads  were  being  retouched,  as  the  condition  of  the  medium 
changed  entirely  before  the  negative  was  finished,  and,  if  from  any 
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cause  the  work  had  to  be  put  aside  for  a  day,  it  was  necessary  to  begin 
again. 

My  retouchers  complained  so  much,  and  so  much  medium  seemed 
wasted,  that  I  made  several  attempts  to  concoct  some  of  my  own.  At 
first  I  succeeded  in  making  a  small  quantity,  but  when  I  attempted  to 
make  more  I  failed.  At  last  I  started  on  a  new  plan,  and,  instead  of 
using  a  hard  resin  and  a  slow  or  non-drying  substance  to  make  such  a 
combination  of  hard  and  soft  resins  as  would  give  a  film  capable  of 
taking  the  lead.  After  several  experiments,  I  succeeded  in  finding  the 
proper  proportions  of  various  gums  dissolved  in  a  simple  solvent,  with 
no  addition  of  slow-drying  substance,  and  which  gave  a  film  capable  of 
receiving  the  lead  in  a  similar  manner  to  working  upon  paper.  Instead 
of  working  the  lead  into  a  more  or  less  sticky  film,  I  now  had  a  film  I 
could  work  upon,  for  which  I  claim  several  advantages.  It  is  ready  to 
work  upon  as  soon  as  the  solvent  has  evaporated  ;  the  film,  when  once 
spread,  does  not  alter,  as  it  is  quite  dry  before  work  is  commenced,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  week  will  take  the  pencil  as  well  as  at  first ;  and,  lastly, 
the  medium  will  keep  in  good  condition  to  the  last  drop  in  the  bottle. 
This,  I  admit,  is  a  distinct  disadvantage  from  the  maker’s  and  dealer’s 
point  of  view. 

With  regard  to  spreading,  I  prefer  the  finger.  I  cannot  get  the  film 
even  or  thin  enough  if  I  use  rag. 

A  favourite  medium  with  some  workers  is  the  fat  oil  which  is  a 
residuum  of  turpentine.  I  tried  it  once,  but  only  once.  It  was  to  me  a 
filthy  mess.  Others  recommended  castor  oil  thinned  with  turpentine, 
but  I  could  never  do  anything  with  it.  I  have  also  tried  roughening  the 
film  with  cuttlefish  and  resin,  and  resin  alone,  but  I  am  like  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  who,  when  an  actor  introduced  some  “  gag,”  told  him  it  was 
very  funny,  but  he  added,  “  I  like  my  own  best.”  Harold  Baker. 


/ 


THE  LATE  MR.  WILLIAM  ENGLAND. 


2£fi t  inquirer. 


***  In  this  column  we  from  time  to  time  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 


Chromate  of  Potash. — J.  H.  F.  asks :  “  How  can  I  make  neutral 
chromate  of  potash  from  the  bichromate  ?  I  have  plenty  of  the 
latter,  but  cannot  get  the  former  here.  I  have  tried  adding 
caustic  potash,  but  the  result,  so  far,  has  not  been  much  to 
speak  of,  certainly  not  to  boast  about.  I  shall  be  thankful  for 
any  help.” 

% 

“  Perished  ”  Indiarubber. — Collodion  says  :  “  I  have  a  pneu¬ 
matic  holder  that  is  some  years  old,  and  the  ball  as  well  as  the 
disc  have  both  gone  wrong.  The  disc  is  all  cracked  and  hard, 
and  the  ball  stiff  and  inflexible,  although  it  does  not  show  any 
cracks.  Can  I  do  anything  to  soften  them  ?  I  am  told  I  can 
get  a  new  disc,  but  I  suppose  the  ball  will  prove  a  different 
matter. 

Developing  Kinematograph  Films. — Cinemato  says :  “  I  would 
be  glad  if  you  can  inform  me,  through  The  British  Journal, 
of  Photography,  as  to  the  best  way  of  developing  the  long 
kinematograph  films.  I  have  two  or  three  ways  of  my  own, 
but,  as  it  requires  the  assistance  of  two  more  besides  myself, 
it  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  I  could  wish.  By  starting  a  dis¬ 
cussion  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  on  this 
matter,  I  feel  sure  many  others  besides  myself  would  be 
interested.” 


The  gentleman  whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  and  whose  loss 
old  photographers  must  deplore,  was  one  of  its  earliest  workers,  having 
been  a  most  successful  Daguerreotypist.  Some  of  his  instantaneous  ex¬ 
amples  in  that  branch  would  surprise  many  in  the  present  day.  He 
was  the  first  to  take  photographic  views  in  America  and  Ireland.  Those 
of  the  Exhibition  of  1862  were  taken  solely  by  himself. 

His  reputation  was  not  confined  to  this  country,  he  having  been  nomi¬ 
nated  as  Juror  at  the  Paris  International  Exhibitions  of  1878  and  1889. 
In  the  latter  he  was  chosen  foreman  of  the  British  Photographic  Section, 
on  which  occasion  he  received  the  thanks  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and,  although  the  recipient  of  many  medals,  this  was  his  most 
prized  recognition.  At  the  same  time  he  received  the  French  decoration 
of  Offioier  de  l’Academie.  He  was  connected  with  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  for  over  thirty  years,  more  than  half  of  which  he  sat  at 
the  Council  board.  Although  a  man  of  very  retired  manners,  his  vast 
knowledge  of  the  art  he  loved  was  always  at  the  disposal  of  any  one 
seeking  it. — Communicated. 

- + - - 

\j  THE  LATE  DR.  JOHANN  PAUL  EDWARD  LIESEGANG. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Liesegang  are  given  in  the 
Photographisches  Archiv. 

He  was  born  on  June  26/1838  at  Elberfeld,  and  began  his  studies  at 
the  intermediate  school  there  in  the  year  1843.  After  studying  natural 
science,  chemistry  in  particular,  at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Giessen, 
and  Jena,  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1859. 

His  first  impulse  to  photography  came  in  his  fourteenth  year,  when 
the  photographer,  Emden,  whom  he  helped  for  amusement,  erected  a 
studio  in  the  large  garden  belonging  to  his  father.  The  outcome  of  this 
was,  that  he  published  in  his  sixteenth  year  a  “  Guide  to  Photography,” 
which  afterwards  by  degrees  grew  into  his  large  “  Handbook.” 

After  leaving  the  university,  he  founded  in  Elberfeld  a  manufactory 
for  albumenised  paper  and  a  photographic  apparatus  factory.  These 
were  transferred  to  Diisseldorf  in  1873. 

The  manufacture  of  albumenised  paper  was  subsequently  superseded 
by  gelatino-chloride  paper  (aristo  paper)  which  he  was  the  first  to  place 
upon  the  market. 

He  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Germany  the  collodio-chloride  process 
invented  by  Simpson.  From  his  mechanical  workshops  the  most  divers 
apparatus  were  sent  out,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  his  own 
special  panoramic  camera,  and  his  apparatus  for  enlarging  and  optical 
projection. 

At  the  same  time  his  activity  as  a  journalist  and  publisher  became 
more  extended.  In  1860,  he  founded  at  Elberfeld  the  Photographisches 
Archiv.  Shortly  after  followed  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie,  the 
editing  of  which  he  shared  with  Ernest  Lacan.  His  Amateur  Photograph 
was  started  in  1887.  The  quarterly  publication,  Lanterna  Magica,  was 
devoted  especially  to  optical  projection.  The  Italian  paper,  L'Archivio 
Fotografico,  was  also  produced  for  some  years  under  his  direction. 


Inverted  Albumen. — F.  Harold  writes  :  “  I  have  read  the  corre¬ 
spondence  on  this  subject,  and  I  think  E.  Freeman’s  failure  with 
the  formula  he  mentions  arises  from  the  use  of  diluted  albumen 
and  too  weak  soda  solution.  The  formula  I  have  always  used — 

I  think  I  got  it  originally  from  Watts’s  Dictionary — consists  of 
albumen  pure  and  simple  and  caustic  potash  dissolved  in  as 
small  a  quantity  of  water  as  convenient.  With  this  I  don’t 
think  E.  Freeman  will  find  any  danger  of  the  product  dissolving , 
but  it  may  be  difficult  to  wash.” 

Spotting  Prints  and  Negatives. — Beaten  says:  “Will  any 
one  tell  me  how  negatives  and  prints  are  ‘  spotted  ’ — whether  the 
‘  art,’  if  any,  lies  in  manipulative  skill  simply,  or  in  the  use  of 
some  special  spotting  material  P  I  use  the  best  and  finest  sable 
pencils,  and  water  colour  mixed  with  a  little  gum  water.  With 
prints  I  can  get  on  fairly  well,  as  the  extra  colour  does  not  show 
much ;  but  with  negatives,  when  I  operate  on  a  pinhole,  I  get 
enough  stuff  on  to  cover  a  dozen,  and,  if  it  is  a  bigger  hole,  the 
colour  will  not  stick  at  all.  I  do  not  know  that  my  sight  is 
defective,  but  I  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  out  the  right  spot, 
especially  in  negatives.  Some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to 
throw  out  a  hint  or  two,  for  which  I  shall  be  deeply  thankful.” 

Pure  Water. — W.  Finlay  writes :  “I  am  greatly  troubled  with 
bad  water,  which  comes  from  a  well  which  is  not  itself  foul,  but 
which  is  supplied  from  surface  water,  and  now  and  then, 
after  heavy  wet,  we  get  the  benefit  of  all  the  filth  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Of  course,  for  domestic  purposes,  we  have  to  boil 
and  filter  all  we  use,  but  this  is  beyond  my  power  for  washing 
prints,  &c. — at  least,  up  to  the  present.  I  write  now  to  ask  if 
any  reader  can  recommend  me  a  cheap  method  of  filtering  large 
quantities  quickly — in  fact,  a  cheap  home-made  filter.  I  do  not 
need  for  this  purpose  perfectly  pure  water,  as  for  drinking,  but 
sufficiently  so  to  stand  the  silver  test,  and,  above  all,  free  from 
grit.” 

SULPHOCYANIDE  AND  THE  DOUBLE  FlXING  OF  PRINTS. — J.  H* 
Hemsley  writes :  “  I  notice  that  a  week  or  two  two  ago  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  this  column  mentioned  the  use  of  sulphocyanide  as 
a  second  fixing  bath  for  prints.  I  should  say  to  him,  Don’t  use 
it.  With  albumen  or  collodio-chloride  it  may  be  no  worse  than 
useless,  but  with  gelatine  it  would  prove  utter  ruin  if  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  do  any  fixing  at  alh  Besides  fixing  the  prints 
it  would  make  them  fix  themselves  to  anything  they  came  in 
contact  with.  In  fact,  to  be  of  any  use  in  fixing,  the  sulpho¬ 
cyanide  must  be  very  strong,  and  then  its  softening  action  on 
the  gelatine  makes  the  prints  as  adhesive  as  a  ‘fly-catcher/ 
They  are  bad  enough  when  only  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce  are 
used  in  the  toning  bath.” 
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A  Retouching  Surface  for  Negatives. — A  Country  Profes¬ 
sional  says  in  reply  to  J.  C.  in  last  week’s  column  :  “  I  some 
time  ago  made  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  lines  suggested 
in  an  article  I  saw  in  your  columns,  with  the  result  that  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  fairly  well  in  getting  a  matt  surface  on  the  gelatine  film, 
though  sometimes  it  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  grain,  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  interfere  with  printing,  but  rather  awkward  in  delicate 
retouching.  I  need  not  recapitulate  all  my  experiments  with 
different  substances,  for  fortunately  I  succeeded  best  with 
materials  at  hand  in  every  studio  or  dark  room.  The  following 
is  the  plan  I  adopt :  Let  the  negative  dry  after  fixing  and 
washing,  then  lay  it  for  five  minutes  in  a  rather  weak  solution 
of  alum.  I  cannot  give  a  very  definite  strength,  as  plates  vary 
so,  but  I  use  five  grains  to  the  ounce  with  some,  and  as  much  as 
ten  grains  with  others.  Take  it  out,  and,  if  the  solution  does  not 
drain  evenly  away  without  leaving  drops,  blot  it  off  with  a  clean 
cambric  handkerchief,  and  allow  it  to  stand  until  the  film  has 
become  even  and  glossy.  Then  dip  it  into  a  dish  of  dilute 
ammonia  1 : 10,  and  leave  it  for  a  few  minutes,  then  wash  well 
and  allow  to  dry.  It  will  then  have  a  delicate  matt  surface, 
perhaps  a  faint  opalescence,  like  fine  ground  glass,  and  a  beautiful 
tooth  for  the  pencil.” 

- - 

©ttr  ©tutorial  liable. 


Houghton's  Christmas  and  New-year’s  Mounts. 

G.  Houghton  &  Son,  89,  High  Holborn. 


Some  specimens  of  mounts  suitable  for  bearing  Christmas  cards  have 
reached  us  from  Messrs.  G.  Houghton  &  Sons.  They  comprise 
the  folding  slip,  the  plain  embossed  folding,  the  plain  embossed, 
plain  gold  bevelled,  fancy  gold  bevelled,  the  “frame”  slip,  and 


other  distinctive  varieties.  The  designs  are  singularly  elegant  and 
refined,  and  we  are  sure  that  photographers  and  the  public  will  very 
highly  appreciate  them.  The  cuts  show  three  varieties  that  struck 
us  as  being  not  the  least  charming  of  the  many  submitted  to  us. 


“Primus”  Novelties. 

W.  Butcher  &  Son,  Blackheath. 

“Primus”  Exposure  Record.  —  This  consists  of  a  neat  metal 
frame  provided  with  screw  holes,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the 
camera.  This  frame  holds  three  or  four  cards,  and  upon  these  the 


details  of  the  exposures  may  be  recorded.  The  card  is  printed 
front  and  back,  and  will  accommodate  the  particulars  of  one  dozen 


exposures.  Fifty  cards  are  supplied  with  each  frame.  It  is  a  con¬ 
venient  way  of  recording  exposures. 


“Primus”  Plate-dryer. — As  indicated  by  the  illustration,  the 
plates  are  supported  in  wire  grooves  on  the  top  of  the  heating  plate. 
Underneath  the  plate  is  a  box,  which  forms  the  heating  chamber,, 
through  which  an  atmospheric  gas  burner  runs,  and  is  connected 


with  the  house  gas  by  a  piece  of  indiarubber  tubing.  It  is  claimed 
that  plates  may  be  dried  bv  this  method  in  ten  minutes,  and. 
intelligently  used,  it  is  one  that  should  be  found  very  acceptable 
when  an  amateur  desires  to  quickly  dry  a  negative. 


“Primus”  Washing  Tray.  —  This  is  automatic  in  action,  anc 
may  be  used  for  either  negatives  or  prints.  The  tray  is  placed 


under  a  stream  of  water,  so  that  it  falls  on  the  pyramidal  division, 
and  into  the  half  of  the  tray  which  is  off  the  ground.  This  half, 
when  full,  tilts  up  the  other  half,  and  so  causes  the  stream  to  fall’ 
into  the  other  half.  The  rise  and  fall — in  other  words,  the  rocking 
— is  adjusted  by  means  of  the  screws  at  each  end.  We  can  speak 
from  practical  experience  of  this  tray  as  a  very  useful  little  bif  of 
apparatus. 

The  “  Traveller  ”  Developing  Set. 

R.  &  J.  Beck,  Comhill,  E.C. 


(in  use) 


This  is  a  handy  little  set,  that  packs  up  into  an  extremely  small  com¬ 
pass,  which  should  be  found  very  useful  to  those  who,  when  travel¬ 
ling,  have  little  space  to  spare  for  their  photographic  impedimenta. 
It  consists  of  a  ruby  lantern,  the  protecting  covers  of  which  serve 
as  developing  trays.'  A  partitioned  case  carries  a  measure,  night- 
light,  and  granulated  hypo.  Concentrated  developers  in  dry  powder 
are  given.  The  trays  are  coated  with  a  tough  enamel,  which  is 
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proof  against  acids  and  alkalies.  The  measure  is  of  a  convenient 
form  for  dissolving  the  developer.  The  developer  is  contained  in 
two  small  bottles  with  screw  caps,  which  serve  as  measures  when 
mixing  a  solution  for  use,  no  weighing  being  required.  The  hypo¬ 
sulphite  occupies  the  minimum  of  space. 

It  is  a  compact  little  set,  and  capable  of  being  very  useful  to  the 
traveller.  The  size  of  the  closed  packet  is  about  5x4x3  inches. 


of  the  unknown,  and,  the  warrant  tilled  up,  250  copies  were  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  at  every  seaport  in  the  Kingdom  within  twenty-four  hours.  But  tin- 
bird  had  liown.  The  portraits  were  taken  about  ten  days  previous  to  the 
dreadful  event  in  Phmnix  Park,  and  it  seems  evident  that  the  man  dmfrori  that 
his  family  should  possess  a  memento  of  him  in  ease  he  was  caught  and  con¬ 
demned  for  the  crime  so  soon  to  be  committed.” 


fixing  attUr  Hoteg. 


patent  fixing. 


Messrs.  Elkington  &  Co.  have  removed  from  Church-street  to  115J,  Abbey  - 
Street,  Nuneaton. 

Mr.  Alexander  Fisher  has  had  the  honour  of  submitting  his  enamels  for 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen’s  inspection,  who  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  give 
him  a  commission  to  execute  one  for  her. 

As  already  announced,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Professional  Photographers  will  be  held  on  Monday  next,  September  28,  at 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street.  The  President  will  take  the  chair  at  four 
o’clock.  The  dinner  will  take  place  at  seven  o’clock  the  same  day  at  the 
same  hotel. 

The  Lantern  -  slide  Exchange  Club  (Established  1889). — Mr.  A.  J. 
Richardson,  of  Summerville  Dore,  near  Sheffield,  who  has,  for  the  last  four 
years,  been  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  above  Club  having  resigned,  the  vacancy 
has  been  hlled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Hawker,  of  Mutley  House, 
Plymouth.  Mr.  Hawker  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  gentleman  desirous  of 
joining  the  Club.  The  subscription  is  nominal. 

The  Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club- room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o’clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  September  30.  First  Travellers’  Night,  and  Mr.  H. 
Snowden  Ward  will  deliver  a  lecture,  with  lantern  illustrations,  and  entitled 
Shakespeare  at  Home.  Visitors  are  welcomed  upon  the  personal  introduction 
of  a  member,  or  an  invitation  card  can  be  obtained  from  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mr,  F.  A.  Bridge,  55,  Dalston-lane,  London. 

A  girl  who  can  see  the  Rontgen  rays  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Brandes,  of 
Halle,  who  discovered  her.  Starting  from  the  fact  that  the  rays  do  not 
penetrate  lenses,  he  hunted  for  some  one  the  lens  of  whose  eyes  had  been 
removed,  an  operation  performed  not  rarely  for  extreme  short-sightedness  or 
for  cataract.  The  girl,  who  had  had  the  lens  of  her  left  eye  removed,  was  able 
to  see  the  light  with  it,  though  the  right  eye,  which  retained  its  lens,  could 
see  nothing.  Dr.  Brandes  asserts  that  the  rays  affect  the  retina  of  the  eye, 
and,  if  any  one’s  head  is  enclosed  in  an  opaque  vessel  near  the  source  of  the 
rays,  the  light  can  be  seen  even  with  closed  eyes. 

Kite  Photographs  of  Boston. — Mr.  William  A.  Eddy,  of  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
has  succeeded  in  making  several  distinct  photographic  views  of  Boston  from  a 
great  height  by  means  of  a  camera  supported  from  kites.  The  kites  were  of 
the  tailless  type  used  at  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  where  an  altitude  of 
7441  feet  was  obtained,  and  were  six  and  seven  feet  in  diameter.  Four  to 
eight  of  these  kites  were  required  to  support  the  camera,  depending  upon  the 
strength  of  the  wind.  Distinct  views  were  obtained  of  the  Common,  Beacon- 
street,  Commonwealth-avenue,  Charles  River,  and  the  outlying  suburbs,  and 
Mr.  Eddy  estimates  that  in  one  of  the  views  the  camera  was,  at  the  moment  of 
xposure,  1500  feet  above  the  pavement. 

Lewisham  Camera  Club. — An  Exhibition  of  Members’  Work  will  be  held 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  September  28  and  29,  1896,  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of 
the  Lewisham  High-road  Congregational  Church.  Numerous  examples  of 
work  in  the  various  processes  of  photography  will  be  shown,  including  a 
unique  exhibit  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  of  early  and  present  photographic 
work,  including  a  splendid  collection  of  ceramic  enamels.  On  each  evening 
there  will  be  a  demonstration  of  Platinotype  Printing  and  Development ,  by 
Professor  Carlton  J.  Lambert,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.  ;  Printing  and  Enlarging  on 
Bromide  Paper,  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Davis.  A  choice  collection  of  lantern  slides  will 
be  shown  on  the  screen.  Selections  of  instrumental  music.  The  Exhibition 
will  be  opened  on  the  first  day  by  the  President,  Mr.  B.  Davidsbn  ;  on  the 
second  day  by  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton.  Doors  open  on  Monday  at  seven  p.m., 
and  on  Tuesday  at  three  p.  m.  Admission  by  ticket,  price  Qd.  each. 

The  Photograph  of  Tynan  and  how  it  led  to  his  Identification  and 
Arrest. — Mr.  Hemeryy,  of  Hanover-street,  Peckham  writes:  “  Shortly  before 
the  assassination  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke,  Tynan  was  a 
irequent  visitor  to  my  studio,  he  living  only  three  or  four  minutes  distant, 
remaining  in  conversation  often  for  an  hour  or  more  to  talk  about  distressed 
Ireland.  Close  to  him  lived  another  irreconcilable,  Frank  Byrne,  and  the 
police  from  Scotland  Yard,  taking  advantage  one  day  of  his  absence  from 
home,  made  a  raid  upon  the  house,  and,  finding  there  a  photograph  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  uniform  of  the  Queen’s  Westminster  Volunteers,  brought  it  to  me, 
asking  if  I  knew  who  it  was.  I  replied,  ‘  Certainly  I  do.  I  hope  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  him.’  After  some  conversation,  I  began  to  think — re¬ 
calling  other  circumstances,  and  knowing  that  Tynan  was  in  Dublin  on  the 
fatal  6th  of  May — that  it  might,  perhaps,  be  none  other  than  the  mysterious 
‘No.  1,’  about  whom  there  was  so  much  mystery.  Having  hazarded  that 
'  opinion,  I  lost  no  time  in  seeing  Mr.  Williamson  (Head  of  the  Criminal  In¬ 
vestigation  Department),  and,  after  a  private  interview,  at  which  I  gave  my 
reasons  for  the  suspicion,  the  photograph  was  sent  to  Dublin  Castle,  where  it 
was  at  once  identified  by  Carey  and  others  as  the  man,  ‘  No  1,’  who  controlled 
and  directed  their  movements.  ‘And  a  very  good  portrait  too,’ said  Carey. 
After  that  there  was  no  difficulty,  as  my  book  supplied  the  name  and  address 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  September  7  and 
September  12,  1896 : — 

Screen  Kinetoscopy. — No.  19,716.  “Improved  Apparatus  for  Enabling 
Photographic  Images  to  be  Taken,  Projected,  or  Viewed  in  Rapid  Su<- 
cession.”  F.  W.  Taylor  and  A.  Lomax. 

Developing  A  I'Paratus. — No.  19,726.  “A  New  or  Improved  Apparatus  for 
Developing,  Fixing,  and  Toning  Photographs.”  Complete  specification. 
W.  Grunow. 

Ceramic  Photography. — No.  19,917.  “  Improvements  in  and  connected  with 
Ceramic  Photography  as  applied  to  Watches  and  Time-piece  Dials 
having  a  Ceramic  Base  for  the  Figures.”  H.  Nicholls  and  11.  Crowe. 
Film-holder. — No.  19,923.  “Au  Improved  Mechanical  Appliance  for  easily 
Attaching  and  securely  Holding  Photographic  Films  Flat  to  Rigid 
Supports.”  W.  Kidston. 

Films. — No.  20,080.  “  Improvements  in  Means  or  Apparatus  Employed  in 

the  Manufacture  of  Photographic  Films.”  Complete  specification. 
A.  C.  Edwards. 

Draining  Racks. — No.  20,179.  “  Improvements  in  Photographic  Washing: 

and  Draining  Racks.”  O.  F.  Lehmann. 

Camera  Stands. — No.  20,251.  “  Improvements  in  Attachments  for  con¬ 

necting  Photographic  Cameras,  Surveying  Instruments,  and  the  like  to 
their  Stands  or  Tripods.”  Complete  specification.  D.  H.  T.  Peplor. 


ailmtngg  of  Soctemg. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK, 


September,  j 


Name  of  Society. 


Sabject. 


28 .  Bradford . 

28,  29  . j  Lewisham  .  . 

9S  |  National  Association  of  Pro-  l_ 

.  fessional  Photographers  ...  f 

28  .  North  Middlesex . 

29  . j  Hackney . 

30  . 1  Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 


30 . |  Borough  Polytechnic  .. 

30 .  Oroydon  Camera  Club 

30 . i  Leeds  Camera  Club  .. 

30 .  Photographic  Club 


October. 

1 .  Liverpool  Amateur . 

1 .  Woodford  . 


Smoking  Cor  cert. 

Exhibition  of  Members’  Work. 

J  Annual  Meeting  at  Anderton’s  Hotel, 
(  Fleet-street.  4  p.m.  Dinner  at  7. 

)  Lantern  Slides  and  their  Production. 
(  E.  Dockree. 

The  Half-tone.  Process.  W.  Gamble. 

(  Last  Day  for  sending  in  Competition 
^  Pictures,  August  Excursions,  Lill  es- 
(  hall  and  Worcester. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

Excursion  :  Chaldon.  Leader,  J.  Smith, 
j  Beginners’  Lecture.— I.  Choice  of  Appa- 
(  ratus.  C.  C  Vevers. 

Shakespeare  at  Home.  H.  Snowden  Wank 


Smoking  Concert. 

( Intensification  and  Reduction  of  Nega- 
\  fives.  Mr.  Malby. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

September  17, — Mr.  A.  Haddon  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Slater  brought  up  and  subsequently  presented  to  the  Association 
a  couple  of  mechanical  prints,  and  a  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  method  of 
their  production.  Mr.  Slater  remarked  that  they  could  be  printed  off  as- 
quickly  as  letterpress,  while  their  cost  was  very  low,  and  he  thought  they 
might  be  a  serious  competitor  with  photogravures,  to  which  process  they  bore 
a  marked  resemblance. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  there  was  a  photogravure  process  in  which  there  was  a 
grain  of  a  network  character  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  powder  grain,  and  he 
thought  the  prints  shown  might  be  by  that  process.  On  examination  there  was- 
a  distinct  appearance  of  cross  lines. 

Mounting  P.O.P. 

Mr.  Bayston  opened  a  discussion  on  the  best  way  to  mount  gelatine  papers. 
From  their  first  introduction  he  had  found  it  a  very  different  thing  to  albu- 
menised  paper,  but  he  had  adopted  the  following  plan,  which,  however,  he  did 
not  assert  was  necessarily  the  best,  but  it  was  still  very  good.  The  prints, 
after  being  trimmed,  are  soaked  for  a  short  time  in  water  and  drained,  and 
then  placed  face  downwards,  one  upon  another,  to  any  number,  upon  a  piece  of 
glass.  The  surface  moisture  is  then  dabbed  off  the  top  one,  and  starch  paste 
or  Higgins  mounter,  which  answered  as  well,  applied  with  a  brush.  It  is  then 
transferred  to  the  mount,  if  possible  avoiding  handling  the  corners,  and  is 
rubbed  down  with  a  wet  cloth  or  sponge.  He  did  not  use  alum  with  the 
■prints 

Mr."  Mackie  said  the  whole  secret  of  mounting  P.O.P.  prints  consisted  in 
rubbing  them  well  down. 
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Mr.  Henderson  had  saved  much  trouble  by  rolling  the  prints  with  a  rubber 
Toller,  with  a  piece  of  waxed  paper  between  it  and  the  print.  Cloth  or  paper 
would  stick  to  the  surface. 

Mr.  Mackie  had  mounted  a  large  number  with  the  aid  of  a  cloth  and  roller, 
and  did  not  find  the  cloth  stick,  and  any  impression  left  by  it  would  dry  out. 

Mr.  Henderson  showed  a  print  toned  with  the  combined  lead  and  gold 
bath,  originally  mounted  in  the  year  1859  with  starch,  and  which  he  had  occa¬ 
sion  recently  to  remount.  He  experienced  great  difficulty  in  removing  it  from 
the  mount,  and  then  only  with  the  aid  of  such  hot  water  that  the  whites  were 
yellowed. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

September  16, — Mr.  H.  P.  Smith  in  the  chair. 

Various  objects  of  interest  were  shown.  Mr.  Charles  Wallis  showed  some  of 
the  photographs  he  had  made  whilst  upon  his  holiday  tour  at  Fecamp.  He 
promised  to  give  the  Club  an  evening,  entitled  My  Holiday  Trip ,  on  December  9, 
illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

The  subject  of  the  evening  was — 

Fixing  Prints. 

A  member  stated  that  he  had  recently  experienced  a  liability  with  certain 
'samples  of  hyposulphite  to  reduction  of  the  image.  This  was  most  noticeable 
with  a  freshly  made  fixing  bath,  and  the  reducing  effect  apparently  wore  off 
after  the  bath  had  been  used  a  little.  He  had  subjected  the  salt  to  examina¬ 
tion,  and  found  it  to  be  a  reasonably  pure  commercial  article,  and  without 
trace  of  free  acid.  He  added  that  a  bromide  print  placed  in  the  bath  made 
with  the  hypo  to  which  he  referred  would  turn  to  a  brown  colour  after  about 
thirty  minutes’  immersion. 

Mr.  Bridge  said  he  had  once  left  a  print  for  four  days  and  nights  in  an  old 
hypo  bath ;  it  had  turned  to  a  beautiful  purple,  and  he  thought  he  had  acci¬ 
dentally  discovered  a  new  process,  but  he  could  not  repeat  the  experiment  with 
success. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  that  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  Mr.  Garrett  had  shown 
some  beautiful  lantern  slides  at  the  Club.  He  said  he  (Mr.  Garrett)  had  toned 
them  by  leaving  them  in  the  hypo  all  night.  This  effect  was  probably  due  to 
’the  silver  dissolved  in  the  bath  rather  than  to  any  direct  action  of  the  hypo 
itself.  He  added  that  he  (Mr.  Mackie)  thought  it  probable  that  the  liability 
to  fade  in  silver  prints  may  often  be  attributed  in  part  to  this  cause. 

Mr.  Bridge  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  Professor  Haddon’s  experi¬ 
ments  were  on  all  fours  with  ordinary  practice. 

Mr.  Mackie  thought  they  were.  He  believed  that  Professor  Haddon's 
original  experiments  had  been  made  with  pieces  of  paper  cut  from  the  white 
skies  of  landscape  prints.  Professor  Haddon  demonstrated  that  there  was 
always  silver  left  in  the  whites  of  a  print,  and  possibly  this  was  due  to  the 
cause  he  (Mr.  Mackie)  had  already  referred  to,  viz.,  the  presence  of  a  salt  of 
■silver  in  the  hypo  bath. 

Mr.  Williams  asked  if  any  member  could  tell  him  how  to  prepare  a  print  so 
’that  it  would  certainly  fade.  Some  time  since  he  had  been  very  anxious  to 
produce  a  print  which  would  not  last,  and  he  had  purposely  left  much  of  the 
(hypo  in  the  print ;  to  his  surprise,  this  picture  had  not  faded  twelve  months 
after  it  was  made. 

The  Annual  Outing, 

Members  and  friends  of  the  Photographic  Club,  to  the  number  of  thirty 
persons,  proceeded,  on  Saturday,  the  19th,  to  the  Bull  and  Bush,  at  Hamp¬ 
stead,  to  enjoy  what  has  been  for  some  time  regarded  as  an  Annual  Tea. 
Some  of  the  members  met  earlier  in  the  afternoon  and  rambled  over  the  Heath 
and  surrounding  country.  At  six  o’clock  Mr.  Frank  Haes  took  the  presidential 
chair,  supported  by  Mr.  A.  Cowan,  in  the  vice-chair,  and  a  substantial  tea  was 
.done  full  justice  to. 


Gospel  Oak  Photographic  Society.— On  September  15,  Mr.  Ramsay  gave  a 
•demonstration  of 

Solio  Paper. 

He  commenced  by  a  reference  to  combined  baths,  which  he  condemned,  on  th 
ground  that  the  prints  toned  in  this  manner  were  not  permanent.  The  bath 
/he  was  going  to  use  was  in  two  solutions,  one  a  solution  of  sulphocyanide,  and 
the  other  a  solution  containing  acetate  of  soda  and  gold  chloride.  Treating  ot 
the  defects  in  prints,  he  said  that  a  pink  or  green  tinge  in  the  half-tones  and 
high  lights  was  due  either  to  heat  or  to  an  excess  of  sulphocyanide.  He  then 
proceeded  to  tone  some  prints  which  he  had  brought  to  the  meeting,  and  sai  l 
that,  on  putting  them  into  the  bath,  they  became  covered  with  a  sort  of  bloom 
which  appeared  on  the  surface,  and  which  would  make  them  appear,  by 
reflected  light,  over-toned,  before  the  actual  toning  had  commenced.  The 
proper  way  to  judge  the  progress  of  toning  was  to  examine  the  prints  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light  ;  and,  for  warm  tones,  they  should  be  removed  from  the  bath 
whilst  there  were  still  some  traces  of  warmth  in  the  shadows  ;  but  for  cold 
tones,  inclining  to  purple,  they  were  not  to  be  removed  until  all  traces  ot 
warmth  had  disappeared.  He  also  said  that,  the  longer  a  print  was  to  be 
toned,  the  further  the  printing  must  be  carried  ;  and,  further,  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  bath  should  not  exceed  65u  to  70’  F.  Ihe  prints  should  be 
handled  as  little  as  possible,  since  perspiration  produces  a  red  stain,  particu¬ 
larly  with  matt  Solio. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.— September  15,  Mr.  E.  Buttock  in  the 
chair. — In  reply  to  a  question  raised  as  to  the  darkening  ot  a  solution  ot 
potassium  chloro-platinite,  opinion  was  expressed  as  to  theeflect  that  such  darken¬ 
ing  did  not  practically  interfere  with  the  toning  power  of  the  solution  pi  oviding 
that  the  metal  was  not  precipitated.  Mr.  Hensler  advised  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the  solution  when  first  made  up;  it  would  then 
keep  clear.  Mr.  Westcott  said  that,  if  precipitation  took  place,  an  addition 
of  a  little  nitric  acid  would  redissolve  the  precipitate.  A  question  was  asked 
.us  to  the  best  method  of  reducing  over-printed  prints.  In  reply,  it  was  said 


that  both  Farmer’s  and  Belitzki’s  reducers  respectively  could  be  used,  but  that, 
unless  the  original  negative  were  not  in  existence,  it  were  better  to  make  a 
fresh  print. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— September  21,  Mr.  H.  Smith  in 
the  chair. — Mr.  J.  W.  Marchant  gave  a  demonstration  on — 

The  Platinotype  Process, 

especially  intended  for  beginners.  He  dwelt  on  the  simplicity  of  the  process, 
and  said  the  main  thing  to  guard  against  was  damp.  He  developed  a  number 
of  prints,  some  from  negatives  supplied  by  a  few  of  the  younger  worker-,  and 
they  included  a  few  very  fine  prints,  supplied  by  Sir.  Humphries,  of  the 
Platinotype  Company.  He  showed  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  getting 
out  detail  and  keeping  back  too  dark  shadows  by  means  of  glycerine  and  local 
development  with  different  strengths  of  developer.  A  very  able  demonstration 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  few  words  from  the  President  (Mr.  Mummery),  in 
which  he  said  he  hoped  to  see  some  result  from  this  on  the  walls  of  the  annual 
Exhibition,  by  members  who  have  not  used  this  process  taking  to  it  in  place  of 
silver  printing. 

Ashton-under-Lyne  Photographic  Society.  —  Aquarius  emptied  all  hi:, 
watering  pots  upon  the  unfortunate  photographers  who  went  to  Bolton  Wool 
on  Saturday,  September  12,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Hamilton.  Other 
excursionists  can  make  a  tolerable  shift  whatever  the  weather  may  be.  They 
can  take  their  ease  at  an  inn.  and,  if  mere  sightseers,  they  can  even  plod  along 
in  spite  of  the  pelting  of  the  rain,  and  enjoy  themselves  to  a  moderate  extent. 
But  photography  is  always  associated  with  a  fair  amount  of  daylight  and  not 
a  small  allowance  even  of  sunshine.  The  annual  trip  of  the  Ashton  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  under  the  guidance  of  the  President,  Is  looked  upon  as  an 
occasion  for  establishing  a  new  record  in  the  number  of  plates  usually  exposed. 
On  such  a  day  as  Saturday  was,  with  all  the  usual  essential  it  a  uimum, 
there  was  little  to  be  gained  by  attempting  to  get  pictures, — 

“  From  mid  noon  the  rain 
Had  fallen  in  torrents,  all  the  mountain  top* 

Were  hidden,  and  black  vapours  coursed  their  side#." 

Everything  wore  a  dismal  and  bedraggled  look.  Mist  and  darkne--  a:companied 
the  heaviest  downpours.  If  the  day  had  been  alike  all  through,  it  would 
have  been  about  as  bad  as  it  possibly  could  be  ;  but  then  there  were  intervals  of 
comparative  illumination,  which  rendered  photographic  work  not  altogether 
impossible.  The  noble  old  Abbey  looked  almost  dark  and  frowning,  if  such 
lovely  places  ever  can  wear  a  forbidding  suspect.  One  cannot  help  dev  r 
that  the  Reformation  should  have  been  accompanied  by  the  dismantling  of  so 
many  of  these  ancient  structures,  necessitating  the  erection  of  a  great  many 
inferior  religious  houses.  It  was  thought  the  rookeries  must  come  down  t 
disperse  the  crows,  but  one  now  sees  that  no  such  necessity  really  existed.  We 
see  at  Bolton  Abbey,  side  by  side,  the  preservation  of  one  part  as  all  might 
have  been  preserved,  and  the  ruin  of  the  rest,  which,  at  no  great  expense, 
might  also  have  been  preserved  for  religious  or  scholastic  uses.  Some  of  the  men 
of  that  old  destructive  time  have  left  on  record  similar  sentiments  :  but,  in  gTc.i*. 
national  movements,  the  most  violent  course  is  commonly  adopted  and  after¬ 
wards  repented.  However,  the  very  hand  of  the  destroyer  has  only  made  these 
old  places  more  revered  and  admired  than  they  would  have  been  had  they  come 
down  to  us  intact.  A  stately  ruin  comes  almost  to  be  worshipped  by  the  poet 
and  the  painter,  who  would  have  seen  nothing  in  the  original  building  to  inspire 
raptures  such  as  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  over  Melrose  seen  by  moonlight.  A  ruin, 
in  like  manner,  attracts  the  photographers  with  a  subtle  magnetism.  Why 
should  it  be  so  ?  Various  people  have  their  interpretations.  “Age,  like  dis¬ 
tance,  lends  a  double  charm,’’  says  one  ;  but  a  building  quite  a-  old  that  is 
entire  excites  no  such  feeling.  Some  absurd  conclusions,  we  think,  have  i  ten 
drawn,  such  as  this  : — 

“Thinkest  thou  the  thousand  eves  that  shine  with  rapture  «n  a  m  y. 

Would  have  looked  with  half  their  wonder  on  the  perfect  pile  ? 

And  wherefore  not — but  that  light  hints,  suggesting  uween  beauties 

Fill  the  complacent  gazer  with  self-grown  conceits  ?  " 

This  is  a  very  imperfect  analysis  of  onp’s  feelings.  The  sentiment  of  pity  is 
stirred  in  the  breast,  as  it  would  be  by  the  spectacle  of  an  “  archangel  ruined." 
or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  by  some  poor  man  who  ha-  ruined  himself  and 
become  a  miserable  wreck.  The  mind  is  carried  back  direct  by  the  min  of  to¬ 
day  to  the  far-off  time  when  the  building  was  in  use.  It  is  not  now  a*-  •  i at-e  i 
with  any  modern  purpose,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  miraculous  survival, 
wonderfully  preserved  from  a  lost  antiquity.  It  looks  desolate,  forlorn,  and 
neglected,  and  one’s  sympathy  naturally  flows  out  to  it.  Nature  does  its 
part  to  beautify  the  old  pile  by  methods  which  are  carefully  battled  against 
iu  modern  structures  ;  and  Nature,  having  her  own  sweet  way.  clothes  the 
rude  stones  with  a  more  delicate  vesture  than  ever  covered  the  “  perfect  pile 
in  all  its  glory.  It  is  a  true  seutiment,  which  resents  anything  like  “restora¬ 
tion”  applied  to  a  ruin.  No  ruin  can  be  restored.  The  only  thing  that  can 
be  done  is  to  protect  it  from  too  rapid  decay,  and  thi-  duty  i-  now  letter 
discharged  than  it  used  to  be  in  England  and  elsewhere. 


1896.  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

Sent.  25 -Nov.  7 .  Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery.  Piccadilly.  Alfred 

Maskell,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly. 

M  28,  29  .  Lewisham  Camera  Clnb.  H.  M.  C.  Sprunt,  192,  New 

Cross-road,  London,  S.  E. 

„  28-No v.  12  ...  Royal  Photographic  Society.  R.  Child  Biyley,  12, 
Hanover-square. 

December  3,  4 .  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  E.  P.  Heron,  2  Tilney 

street,  OrrellJ’ark,  Aintree.,  LiveqoooL 

Dec.  lS95-Jan.  1897  Bristol  International. 
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W  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  wr  ters  are  given. 


MR.  CHILD  BAYLEY  (AND  OTHER  AUTHORITIES)  ON  ART. 

To  the  Editors. 

Sir, — I  think  very  few  recognise  what  an  extremely  clever  joke  was 
that  paper  of  Mr.  Child  Bayley’s  on  Photographic  Societies  and  Photo - 
< graphic  Art.  That  our  dear  old  friend  Robinson  should  have  gone  into 
hysterics  over  it  is  hardly  evidence  of  the  fact,  for  a  baby  might  deceive 
him,  but  that  such  wary  birds  as  Davison,  Maskell,  and  Horsley  Hinton 
•should  have  allowed  their  tails  to  be  salted  in  such  a  simple  manner  I  am 
•surprised  at. 

Mr.  Bayley  knows  nothing  about  art,  they  one  and  all  tell  us.  Perhaps 
not,  but  he  has,  undoubtedly,  a  considerable  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  he  has  used  his  knowledge  with  the  most  admirable  judgment  of  the 
weakness  of  his  victims. 

Blood  and  thunder  !  is  this  upstirt  minion  of  an  institution  which  has 
'dared  to  succeed,  when  we  have  pronounced  its  extinction,  to  question 
•our  self-constituted  authority  to  decree  the  fashions  in  art  ?  No  !  Let 
us  go  for  him. 

And  they  go,  which  was  just  what  he  wanted. 

The  “  veteran  photographer,”  let  us  give  him  the  title  he  loves,  leads 
the  attack,  if  attack  it  can  be  called,  for  his  playful  fancy  disarms  his 
•pen.  His  heavy  artillery  are  but  firework  bombs,  which,  with  a  loud 
■explosion,  burst  into  a  radiant  display,  then  fade  into  nothingness.  His 
small  arms  are  as  dangerous  as  the  confetti  of  the  carnival.  Life,  to 
’him  is  one  long  carnival.  He  takes  nothing  seriously,  and  no  one  takes 
him  seriously. 

The  saturnine  Maskell  treats  the  matter  in  an  entirely  different  manner. 
He  evidently  recognises  the  difficulty  of  the  position,  and,  finding  it  un¬ 
assailable,  and  to  make  a  demonstration,  fires  bullets  into  the  air,  and 
they  fall  amongst  his  allies. 

Davison  endeavours  to  make  us  think  he  despises  his  enemy,  and, 
assuming  calmness,  apostrophises  the  clouds,  but  he  betrays  his  agita¬ 
tion.  What  a  childish  evasion  of  the  point  that  was  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
Bayley  should  produce  a  work  of  art  as  an  example.  Mr.  Bayley  was  not 
•discussing  art  as  Mr.  Davison  and  they  all  pretend  to  infer.  He  was 
•denouncing  the  tommy-rot  that  is  inflicted  upon  us  as  art-teaching. 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  record  is  that  of  Horsley  Hinton.  He 
dings  himself  about  something  after  the  fashion  of  a  Drury-lane  terma¬ 
gant,  who,  after  a  night  of  excess,  is  being  conducted  to  the  police 
station.  There  is  no  beating  the  bush  about  him.  The  matter  is  a  too 
serious  one  to  him  to  stand  upon  punctilios,  as  he  carefully  misquotes 
the  paper  and  the  discussion  which  followed  it,  and  then  demolishes  the 
phantoms  he  has  raised. 

In  congratulating  Mr.  Child  Bayley  on  his  successful  production,  we 
ought  not  to  omit  to  thank  the  four  gentlemen  who  have  played  as 
•comedians  in  the  piece.  We  have  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at  their  ex¬ 
pense,  for  which  I  am  sure  we  all  hope  they  will  forgive  us. 

Secondly,  they  have  all  done  more  than  a  little  towards  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  photography  in  its  artistic  application,  and  we  appreciate  their 
■services  in  this  direction.  We  may  smile  at  their  vanity,  but  none  the 
less  we  recognise  that  in  many  ways  they  are  worthy  of  admiration. 

In  order  to  give  the  dear  old  boy  an  opportunity  of  slaying  me  with  his 
•quill,  may  I  sign  myself  Another  Old  Member. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  EDUCATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  following  conversation  between  a  young  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Chemist  and  a  customer  shows  the  extent  of  their  English. 

“A  customer  asked  the  chemist  if  he  had  any  good  vinegar,  as  where 
he  got  it  last  it  was  poor,  although  called  40’s.  The  chemist  assured  him 
his  was  very  good,  being  elevens.  The  customer,  knowing  a  little  about 
specific  gravity,  could  not  understand  how  a  vinegar  of  specific  gravity 
1-015  could  be  better  than  1-052,  but  took  it  and  found  it  very  good ; 
next  time  he  asked  the  chemist  if  he  was  sure  it  was  elevens,  and  he 
said  yes,  quite  sure,  he  would  show  him  the  invoice,  and,  lo  and  behold ! 
■on  seeing  the  invoice  it  was  by  Hill  Evans,  the  well-known  makers — a 
good  specimen  of  silent  H.”  Chemist  and  Druggist ,  please  quote. 

Medico. 


THE  POISONS  ACT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  one  or  two  inaccuracies  in 
your  leader  in  this  week’s  Journal  ? 

1.  There  is  no  law  “compelling  the  vendor  (of  poisons)  to  be  a 
pharmaceutical  chemist.”  I  am  not  one,  and  yet  am  legally  qualified  to 
3ell  any  poison  on  the  schedule. 

2.  No  one  can  sell,  as  you  seem  to  suggest,  methylated  spirit  in  avy 


quantity,  or  of  any  quality,  either  “  old  ”  or  “  new,”  unless  he  be  an 
authorised  methylator  or  licensed  retailer. 

3.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  does  not  allow  widows  of  chemists,  ns 
such,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  their  deceased  husbands,  nor  is  the  widow 
legally  entitled  to  carry  on  the  business  in  partnership  with  a  qualified 
chemist.  My  mother  was  a  chemist’s  widow,  so  I  can  speak  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience. 

4.  You  sneer  at  the  idea  of  the  “safety  of  the  public”  being  the 

raison-d’etre  of  the  Poisons  Act.  Might  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  deaths,  accidental  and  otherwise,  from  unscheduled 
poisons  is  on  the  increase,  while  those  from  scheduled  poisons  are  de¬ 
creasing  every  year?  Take  carbolic  acid  for  instance.  This  article  is 
sold  indiscriminately  by  grocers  and  oilmen,  and  the  number  of  deaths 
caused  by  it  alone  averages  at  present  one  per  day.  Is  it  too  much  to 
suppose  there  is  some  connexion  between  the  unrestricted  sale  of  this 
poison  and  the  number  of  agonising  deaths  produced  by  it?  Incidentally 
I  may  remark  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  have  done  their  best  tor 
many  years  past  to  get  carbolic  acid  put  on  the  schedule ;  but  you,  in 
the  interests  of  free  trading,  will  be  glad  to  know,  without  avail.  And  so 
victim  after  victim  (some  innocently,  some  with  fixed  intention)  go  to 
their  doom,  and  undergo  one  of  the  most  horribly  cruel  deaths  it  is 
possible  for  poor  humanity  to  endure,  and  all  in  the  name  of  liberty. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A  Trades  Unionist. 


THE  POISONS  EXCITEMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  —  The  numerous  paragraphs  and  communications  ap¬ 
pearing  in  your  last  number  upon  the  subject  of  poison-vending,  are 
calculated  to  provide  considerable  amusement  for  a  section  of  your 
readers. 

Chemists  are  frequently  prosecuted  by  the  Medical  Defence  Association 
for  prescribing,  even  as  photographic  dealers  are  prosecuted  by  the  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Council,  for  selling  poisons.  But  I  never  yet  heard  of  a 
chemist  so  legally  prosecuted  and  fined,  writing  to  his  trade  periodical 
and  kicking  up  such  a  ridiculous  hullabaloo  because  the  law  would  not 
allow  him  to  do  just  as  he  pleased. 

A  chemist  on  the  Continent  has  a  higher  status  and  greater  privileges 
than  a  chemist  in  England,  but  even  in  England  he  has  a  status,  a 
charter,  and  a  title,  so  that  no  photographic  dealer,  not  being  a  legally 
qualified  chemist,  may  assume  the  title  of  “  chemist;  ”  neither  may  the 
chemist  assume  the  title,  not  having  earned  it,  of  “  doctor,”  without 
rendering  himself  liable  to  prosecution  and  fine. 

But  what  is  a  “Photographic  Dealer?”  We  find  tinkers,  tailors, 
ironmongers,  haberdashers,  furniture  brokers,  Jacks-of-all-trades,  limited 
liability  riggers,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  cheerfully  innocent  oU  chemistry, 
optics,  mechanics,  and  other  collateral  sciences,  and  with  a  smattering 
of  photography,  “  going  into  ”  the  photographic  trade  on  the  celebrated 
“  sell-the-goods  ”  principle,  as  exemplified  in  the  Law  Courts,  announc¬ 
ing  themselves  as  photographic  dealers,  and  clamouring  for  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  chemist  without  paying  the  fees,  passing  the  examination,  or 
proving  their  efficiency  in  any  way  whatever.  These  gentlemen  modestly 
suggest  that  it  may  be  necessary  for  such  an  inferior  person  as  a  chemist 
to  be  placed  under  legal  restrictions  in  the  vending  of  poieons,  but  that 
such  a  genius  as  a  photographic  dealer  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  the 
same  laws.  A  photographic  dealer  is  so  entirely  satisfied  as  to  his  own 
immense  personal  superiority  that  to  request  him  to  pass  an  examination 
would  be  an  outrageous  insult. 

Your  correspondent  “  Medico  ”  relates  an  interesting  anecdote  of  a 
“  cutting  ”  chemist  who  sold  a  Frena  camera  at  a  discount  to  a  customer, 
but  could  not  show  him  how  to  open  it.  If  your  correspondent  would  be 
kind  enough  to  write  and  relate  the  incident  to  Messrs.  Beck  &  Co.,  of 
Cornhill,  the  proprietors  of  the  Frena  camera,  they  will  have  a  little 
matter  of  business  to  adjust  with  the  “  cutting  ”  chemist,  who  will  find 
that  this  time  he  has  been  so  sharp  that  he  has  “  cut  ”  himself. — I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  Pharmacian. 

TAKING  PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  NOTHING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, —  What’s  all  the  pother  about?  A  firm  sending  out 
circulars  ?  Some  who  choose  to  accept  are  forthwith  to  be  held  up  to 
scorn,  black-listed,  or  hung  right  off.  By  whom,  pray?  First,  your 
noble  selves  say  they  deserve  the  reprobation  of  their  fellows.  For 
what,  Mr.  Editor  ?  Why,  conducting  their  own  business  according  to 
their  own  lights.  Now,  what  in  the  world,  Mr.  Editor,  have  you  got  to 
do  with  me  or  my  business,  I  would  like  to  know  ?  Then  follows  friend 
“  Cosmos,”  inventor-patentee  of  the  black-list.  I  rather  like  “  Cosmos,” 
you  know ;  so  leave  him  and  his  bunkum  severely  alone.  Another 
growler  is  the  eon  of  the  member  of  a  firm  who  make  a  practice  of 
placing  show-frames  in  surrounding  towns,  filled  in  with  a  very  few 
choice  specimens,  which  are  well  worth  21s.  cabinets  and  10s.  6d. 
cartes,  and  then  how  well  the  party  in  the  town  obtains  that  price  for 
similar  work,  but  they  place  a  very  small  frame,  and  very  large 
cabinets  12s  ,  cartes  5s.  per  dozen.  Looks  very  like  throwing  stones  and 
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living  in  glass  houses,  don’t  it  ?  Then,  a  short  time  ago,  friend  Robinson 

"was  at  us,  poor  d - s,  for  not  joining  the  Convention  or  some  such 

gushing  so-called  outing,  for  we  must  be  doing  poor  business,  not  able 
to  afford  a  spree  once  a  year ;  but  whisper  says,  Some  of  those  might 
have  paid  their  stock-dealers’  account,  ay,  and  some  of  the  mashers 
with  snaps  in  hand  paid  the  tailors.  Now,  I  try  to  “Mind  my  own 
business,”  “  Never  find  fault  with  amateurs,”  but  oblige  them  by  turns  ; 
pay  my  way  and  have  an  outing  when  I  require  one  on  the  quiet. — I  am, 
dear  Mr.  Editor,  One  of  the  Poor  Slaughtered  Ones. 

P.S. — For  your  information  and  the  publishers,  who  have  caused  the 
commotion,  if  the  coupon-holder  or  they  expect  to  get  a  cabinet  for 
what  I  charge  and  get  4s.  Qd.  for,  why  then  I  take  them  for - 


ABOLISH  THE  PATENT  LAWS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Having  always  considered  the  technical  press  an  educa¬ 
tional  force,  I  feel  that  those  who  use  that  medium  to  ventilate  their 
ideas  should  restrain  themselves  within  an  educational  limit.  “  Per¬ 
sonalities,”  or  ‘"Whose  the  first  foot?”  are  not  instructive,  and  should 
(have  no  place  in  the  pages  of  our  technical  journals. 

Your  correspondent,  in  replying  to  my  cry,  Abolish  the  Patent  Laws, 
in  last  week’s  issue,  has  propagated  a  conundrum  I  cannot  solve.  He 
admits  the  Patent  Law  is  a  fraud — a  device  to  catch  inventors  and  land 
4hem  into  serious  law  expenses!  —  and  then  he  charges  me  with  the 
nefarious  opinion  that  I  advocate  stealing  other  people’s  brains !  and 
with  a  barefaced  inconsistency  advises  all  inventors  to  be  careful  to 
•secure  their  inventions  by  patent ;  for  what?  —  that  they  may  become  a 
prey  to  the  lawyers. 

The  absurdity  of  stealing  brains !  why,  one  cannot  steal  brains  unless 
you  cut  off  the  head  and  run  away  with  it;  and,  as  for  ideas,  they  are 
not  a  commercial  article  of  property,  and,  therefore,  they  are  pro  bono 
publico — not  patentable. 

If  your  correspondent  will  refer  to  the  opposite  page  of  the  Journal, 
same  issue,  re  “  Who  Invented  Kinetoscope  ?  ”  he  may  learn,  practically 
and  personally,  a  confirmation  of  what  I  advanced,  urging  the  removal 
of  all  restrictions  on  progress.  I  again  reassert  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  blot  out  of  our  dictionaries  the  word  inventor.  There  is, 
in  the  present  day,  no  such  person  possible  as  an  inventor  who  can  truly 
claim  that  he  arrived  at  his  discovery  through  the  exercise  of  his  in¬ 
dividual  thought,  or  that  he  had  not  been  coached  to  it  by  what  he  had 
iread,  or  had  seen  or  been  told,  probably  conveniently  forgetting  all  about 
it.  Where,  may  I  ask,  does  the  “stealing”  come  in?  Most  certainly 
with  the  patentee. 

Your  correspondent  admits  logically  that  the  publication  of  the  specifi¬ 
cation  of  a  patent  affords  the  opportunity  to  thousands  of  thieves  dodging 
around  to  see  how  much  of  other  peoples’  ideas  they  can  appropriate, 
without  getting  run  in;  yet,  after  all,  he  advises  the  inventor  to  have  his 
specification  published. 

Oh,  innocent  student  of  the  higher  intelligence,  you  must  indeed  be 
very  much  so,  to  descry  against  what  we  all  know  to  our  cost  (and  some 
to  their  profit)  is  rampant  at  every  hand’s-turn  ;  why,  the  whole  population 
■of  the  entire  world  are  copying  or  stealing,  if  you  will,  from  one  another 
whatever  they  can  appropriate  profitably. 

If  we  had  not  our  Shakespeare  to  fall  back  on,  most  of  our  orators 
would  prove  very  shallow  brained  indeed,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
wide-spread  existence  of  a  public  press,  which  has  produced  this  higher 
intelligence  of  which  my  friend  complains,  there  would  be  fewer  patentees 
of  the  mushroom  hot-bed  sort. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Dublin.  Joseph  Lewis  (a  plural  patentee). 


COLE’S  RISING  AND  FALLING  FRONT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — After  considerable  trouble  and  expense  to  me  in  bringing 
out  and  perfecting  the  patent  (both English  and  American)  of  my  flexible 
rising  and  falling  front  for  cameras,  and  after  the  eulogistic  opinions  of 
the  same  by  the  whole  of  the  photographic  press,  I  need  hardly  tell 
you  how  astonished  I  was  at  reading  the  statements  contained  in 
your  issue  of  January  17  last  (which  apparently  was  attributable 
to  Mr.  Foxlee,  when  he  showed  the  model  of  a  camera  front  which 
had  been  made  by  Mr.  Hare),  ‘  that  it  included  all  the  salient 
features  of  a  new  patent  camera  which  had  been  recently  exhibited  at 
the  Club  and,  again,  in  your  issue  of  February  7  last,  that  this  same 
model,  which  Mr.  Hare  then  presented  to  the  Club,  ‘  contained  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  newly  patented  camera  which  had  been  recently  shown  to  the 
members,  and  for  which  claims  of  originality  had  been  made  and 
contested  by  certain  members.’  These  remarks  applied  to  my  patent, 
.and  I  felt  at  the  time  that  they  were  most  unjust,  as  the  model 
•referred  to  does  not,  in  any  way,  contain  any  of  the  principles 
-of  my  camera,  but  I  took  no  further  notice  of  it  until  it  was  drawn  most 
clearly  to  my  attention  that  the  statements  made  were  doing  me  irrre- 
parable  injury,  as  I  found  than  certain  manufacturers  before  whom  I 
placed  the  camera  for  sale  had  stated  that  “  the  idea  had  been  played  out 


for  a  number  of  years,”  and  refused  to  entertain  my  application  to  them, 
giving  as  their  authority  and  reasons  the  statements  before  mentioned, 
which  they  believed  to  be  true ,  and  that  J It.  Hare’s  model  was  identical 
with  my  flexible  front. 

This  being  so,  I  then  took  steps  to  bring  the  matter  before  Mr.  Foxlee, 
and  also  wrote  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Club  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  who  read  my  letter  to  the  members  of  the  Club  at  a  meeting  held  on 
August  5  last,  with  the  result  that  the  members  (including  Mr.  Foxlee 
himself)  unanimously  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Hare’s  model  was 
not  the  same  a3  my  invention,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Club  wrote 
me  a  letter  in  these  words  :  “  I  was  instructed  to  write  you  that  it  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  members  present  that  the  rising  and  falling 
front  model  presented  to  the  Club  by  Mr.  Hare  is  not  the  same  as  your 
invention.” 

This,  to  an  extent,  was  satisfactory  to  me,  as  showing  that  a  mistake 
had  been  made,  although  it  has  not,  up  to  the  present,  removed  the 
damage  done  me,  as  any  statements  emanating  from  such  a  Club 
(bearing  the  highest  reputation,  as  the  Photographic  Club  does)  are 
naturally  taken  for  granted  by  the  rest  of  the  world  (who  have  not  an 
opportunity  to  judge  for  themselves)  to  be  correct  and  well  founded  ;  but 
I  hope,  by  the  publicity  that  has  been  given  to  the  contradiction,  that  I 
may  have  the  benefit  due  to  me  for  the  originality  of  my  patent  and  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  it.  I  was  very  pleased  to  note  in  your  issue  of 
August  24  last  that  Mr.  H.  C.  Rapson  had  called  attention  to  this  subject, 
for  which  I  thank  him. 

I  may  mention  that  the  Judges  at  the  Stanley  Show  of  1395  reoognised 
its  value  and  awarded  it  the  silver  medal. 

Thanking  you  for  having  allowed  me  to  take  up  so  much  of  ryour 
valuable  space,  I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  James  Cole. 

FREE  LANTERN  LECTURES  FOR  SCHOOLS,  A  . 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Last  year,  through  your  courtesy,  we  were  able  to  draw 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  an  effort  we  were  making  to  provide  Board 
and  National  schools,  evening  classes,  temperance  and  religious  societies, 
Y.M.C.A.’s,  Colleges,  Ac.,  with  lantern  lectures.  As  a  result,  we  had 
many  applications  from  teachers  and  others  anxious  to  use  these  lectures 
and  slides.  Knowing  the  difficulty  which  many  teachers  experience  in 
finding  subjects  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  their  pupils,  Ac.,  we  have  been 
encouraged  by  last  year's  experience  to  once  more  make  the  same  offer. 
This  season  we  are  sending  out  two  new  lectures,  respectively  entitled 
Behind  the  Scenes  of  Popular  Journalism  and  P  opular  Authors  and  their 
Work,  each  of  which,  we  think,  will  provide  a  pleasant  evening’s  entertain¬ 
ment.  Both  subjects  have  a  distinctly  educational  value,  and,  whilst  being 
amusing,  tha  lectures  have  in  them  nothing  that  could  offend  the  most 
fastidious  taste. 

Will  you  permit  us  to  say  that  we  shall  be  happy  to  loan  these  lectures 
and  slides  to  any  of  your  readers  who  may  like  them  during  the  coming 
season.  We  shall  be  delighted  to  send  conditions  and  full  particulars  on 
receipt  of  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope. — We  are,  yours.  Ac., 

George  Newnes,  Limited. 

9,  10,  and  11,  Soutliampton-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  September  Ii3,  1896. 


A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  find  that,  when  criticising  R.  E.  Liesegang's  article  on 
The  Solarisation  of  Dry  Plates  in  your  issue  of  August  29,  1896.  p.  554. 
I  did  not  quite  grasp  the  correct  meaning  of  one  of  his  statement*,  and 
regret  that,  in  consequence,  I  misquoted  him,  and  made  one  or  two  un¬ 
necessarily  sharp  remarks. 

In  the  translation  which  I  was  using  (The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,  June  12,  1896),  the  sentence  in  question  is  rendered  :  “  It  is 
impossible  to  prove  or  to  controvert  this  theory  of  solarisation,  in  the 
development  of  dry  plates,  by  experiment,  either  by  exposure  through  the 
back  or  by  stripping  the  gelatine  film  from  the  glass  before  development.' 
On  comparison  with  the  original,  I  find  that  a  rather  clearer  rendering 
of  the  meaning  would  be  as  follows  :  “  The  experiment  of  exposing  the 
plate  from  the  back  or  of  stripping  the  gelatine  film  from  the  glass  before 
development  will  not  prove  or  disprove  the  correctness  of  this  theory  of 
solarisation.” 

My  misquotation  does  not  affect  the  line  of  argument  I  was  u*ing.— I 
am,  yours,  Ac,,  F.  Kbohji. 

Wealdstom,  R.S.O.,  September  21i  1396. 


A  WARNING. 

To  the  ErrroRS. 

Gentlemen, — A  man.  described  as  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  with 
brown  hair  and  sandy  whiskers,  wearing  a  black  coat  and  waistcoat,  and 
brown  trowsers,  carrying  a  flat  case,  covered  with  oilcloth,  similar  to  an 
ordinary  club-picture  canvasser,  has  been  going  around  Aberdare  and 
suburbs,  from  house  to  house,  inquiring  if  any  one  had  any  photo- 
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, graphs  they  would  like  to  have  copied.  The  price  to  be  Is.,  and  the 
work  would  be  brought  in  one  week. 

He  would  ask  for  prepayment,  and,  on  being  asked  his  name  and 
address,  he  said  he  was  agent  to  Lendon  Berry,  &  Co.,  of  Commercial- 
street,  Aberdare,  but  did  not  give  his  own  name  and  address.  He  ob¬ 
tained  6 d.  each  from  two  different  persons,  who  have  applied  to  us  for 
the  work,  as  the  man  has  not  brought  it  to  them  according  to  his  promise, 
and  they  were  very  much  put  out  on  finding  that  we  had  no  such  person 
in  our  employ. 

As  it  is  likely  this  swindler  is  still  pursuing  his  nefarious  occupation  in 
this  or  neighbouring  districts,  we  have  no  doubt,  if  you  will  kindly  insert 
this  letter  in  your  paper,  it  may  stop  his  little  game  by  drawing  the  eyes  of 
professionals  to  any  one  answering  the  above  description,  and,  if  we  can 
get  on  his  track,  we  will  most  certainly  prosecute  him  for  using  our 
name  for  such  a  purpose. — We  are,  yours,  &c., 

Lendon  Berry  &  Co. 

The  Globe  Studio,  47,  Commercial-street,  Aberdare,  South  Wales. 

September  15,  1896.  « 


its  ©omjsponlrmtg. 


*>*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  Yark-street ,  Covent  Garden ,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  th/rough  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

"%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street , 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

Albert  George  Lewis,  62,  Shaw  Heath,  Stockport. — Photograph  of  Stockport  Rugby 
Football  Club  mounted  on  advertisement  sheet. 

Charles  Henry  Evans,  12,  St.  Helens-road,  Swansea. — Six  photographs  of  children. 
Thomas  A.  Moryson,  Montagne-place,  Dumfries. — Photograph  of  Robert  Burns’s 
tomb,  called  mausoleum,  at  Dumfries,  Scotland. 


-Heceived.— -Pharmacian  ;  J.  Lewis  (Dublin) ;  H.  Wragg  ;  and  others. 

Studio  Blinds. — R.  Stocker.  The  lighter  material  of  the  two  sent  will  be 
the  more  suitable  for  blinds  during  the  winter  months.  For  the  summer 
the  darker  would  be  the  better. 

‘■Royal  Arms. — S.  E.  G.  The  photographs  being  accepted,  and  a  note  of 
approval  and  thanks  received  in  return,  does  not  entitle  you  to  the  use  of 
the  Royal  Arms,  even  on  your  circulars. 

■Portraits  at  Night.—  S.  Stephens.  If  the  current  is  laid  on  in  your  street, 
by  all  means  adopt  the  arc  light  in  preference  to  a  number  of  incan¬ 
descent  gas  lights.  It  will  cost  more  to  instal,  but  that  will  be  amply 
repaid  by  the  extra  convenience  and  utility  in  working. 

Blood  Albumen. — W.  Cos.  Blood  albumen  is  largely  used  by  calico  printers, 
and  it  is  usually  supplied  by  the  makers  in  large  quantities  only.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  had  of  many  drysalters  in  London.  Skilbeck  Brothers, 
Upper  Thames-street,  will  probably  supply  you  with  a  few  pounds  at  a 
time. 

^Printing  by  Artificial  Light. — T.  Michell.  Printing-out  papers  can  be 
printed  by  the  electric  light,  but  the  exposure  will  be  very  long,  which 
wil  ,of  course,  make  the  work  very  costly.  Still,  it  is  possible.  If  the 
work  must  be  done  by  artificial  light,  will  not  one  or  other  of  the 
development  methods  answer  ? 

‘Lenses.— Pie  Raprone  Te.  All  the  lenses  named  are  good.  That  numbered  2 
is  slower  in  action  than  the  others  when  they  are  worked  with  their  full 
aperture.  The  maker  whose  lens  you  have  returned  also  has  a  good 
name.  It  is  against  our  rule  to  recommend  any  particular  maker’s 
goods  in  preference  to  any  others. 

Process  Work. — Experiment.  Although  wire  gauze,  muslin,  crape,  netting, 
&c.,  were  used  by  the  early  workers,  or  rather  experimentalists,  they 
have  now  all  been  discarded  for  the  ruled  screen.  You  had  better 
obtain  a  properly  ruled  screen  for  your  experiments.  A  small  one-^-say 
the  half-plate  size — is  not  a  costly  affair. 

Process  Negatives. — S.  Warman.  The  sale  of  collodion  is  not  prohibited, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  it,  for  negatives,  for  process  work. 
Indeed,  few  negatives  are  taken,  for  that  process,  that  are  not  on 
collodion.  Apply  to  Mawson  &  Swan ;  they  will  supply  you  with  any 
quantity.  There  are  some  restrictions  as  to  its  carriage  by  railway,  but 
they  are  not  great. 

“"Wetted  Negative. — C.  White.  If  the  wet  negative,  with  the  paper  in  con¬ 
tact  with  it,  was  allowed  to  remain  for  several  days,  and  become  dry, 
there  is  little  doubt  the  negative  is  utterly  ruined.  The  paper  may  he 
got  off  by  soaking  in  water,  and  then  carefully  rubbing  it  off ;  but  the 
stains  on  the  negative,  we  fear,  are  not  to  be  got  rid  of.  A  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  may  be  tried,  however. 
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Shutter.  T.  Todd  sends  us  a  drawing  of  an  instantaneous  shutter,  and  asks 
us  if  it  is  sufficiently  novel  for  him  to  secure  a  patent  for  it.  lit-  can 
certainly  obtain  a  patent  for  it,  supposing  no  one  opposes  the  sealing  of 
it ;  hut  we  should  be  sorry  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  patent  in  face  of  the  hundreds  of  shutters  that  have  from  time  to 
time  been  described  or  patented. 

Process  Work. — Experiment.  If  the  example  sent  is  the  sharpest  neg  dive 
the  lens  will  take  with  /-48,  it  is  no  use  for  process  work.  The  -  crcen 
is  only  sharp  for  a  few  square  inches  in  the  centre  of  the  negative.  You 
might  try  with  a  still  smaller  stop,  and  focus  more  towards  the  ii  argiu 
of  the  plate  ;  but,  any  way,  you  cannot  make  it  cover  the  size  of  p!  ;te 
you  desire.  You  must  get  one  with  longer  focus  and  a  flatter  field  lor 
process  work. 

Carbon  Printing.— Carbon  Novice.  We  cannot  understand  the  tissue  being 
insoluble  immediately  it  is  dry,  when  it  was  dried  “  within  the  space  of 
seven  hours  in  a  perfectly  pure  atmosphere.  ”  It  certainly  should  not 
be  so.  The  only  thing  we  can  suggest  is  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  bichromate — perhaps  unduly  acid.  Try  the  addition  of 
a  drachm  or  two  of  liquor  ammonias  to  each  pint  of  the  solution,  and  do 
not  let  the  temperature  of  the  drying  room  exceed  70'J  Fahr. 

Enlarged  Negative. — J.  A.  T.  asks :  “Can  you  inform  me  how  to  make  a 
large  negative  from  a  small  one  ?” — Make  a  transparency  from  the  small 
negative,  either  by  contact  printing  on  a  dry  plate  or  on  carbon  tissue, 
and  from  that  make  the  negative  the  size  desired  in  the  enlarging 
camera.  Any  elementary  work  on  photography  will  give  the  working 
details.  We  should  have  thought  the  firm  on  whose  memo  paper  you 
put  the  paper  would  have  given  you  the  desired  information. 

Stained  Negatives. — J.  C.  Dunk.  The  occurrence  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
with  much -under -exposed  plates  when  they  are  much  forced  in  the 
development  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  is  used,  as  in  your  case. 
The  stain  is  exaggerated  if  the  dark-room  light  is  not  perfectly  safe,  and 
the  negative  is  frequently  examined  by  it.  So  it  is  if,  between  the 
development  and  fixing,  it  is  exposed  to  white  light.  Nothing  can  be 
done  to  improve  the  negatives  now  except  by  reproducing  them  ;  then, 
if  all  the  detail  is  there,  quicker  printing  ones  may  be  obtained. 

Instantaneous  AVork  in  Winter. — Thos.  AVade.  The  quickest  lenses  for 
winter  would  be  the  portrait  combination,  of  which  there  are  different 
grades  of  rapidity.  The  quickest  series  is  that  known  as  “baby  lenses,” 
and  have  an  aperture  of  nearly  f-2.  The  next  is  the  carte  series,  with  an 
aperture  a  little  less  than/-3.  The  ordinary  portrait  lens  comes  next, 
with  an  aperture  of  about  /- 4.  All  these  lenses  are  bulky  for  the  size 
of  plate *they  cover,  and  have  little  “depth  of  focus”  when  worked 
with  the  full  aperture.  Still,  they  are  useful  tools  when  rapidity  is  the 
main  thing  to  be  considered. 

Photographing  by  Artificial  Light.— B.  &  Co.  write  :  “  AVe  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  taking  photographs  of  a  very  important  meeting  to  be  held 
in  the  Town  Hall  here.  The  Hall  is  lighted  by  half  a  dozen  arc  lights, 
and,  from  experiments  we  have  made,  we  anticipate  no  very  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  except  in  one  corner,  which  the  light  does  not  fairly  reach,  and  it 
is  here  that  some  of  the  most  notable  people  will  be.  Can  you  give  us 
a  hint  or  two  ?”— If  it  is  impossible  to  add.  temporarily  another  arc  light 
to  illuminate  that  portion  of  the  building,  the  only  thing  we  can  suggest 
is  to  use  a  flashlight  at  the  end  of  the  exposure,  directing  it  by  g  re¬ 
flector  in  the  direction  required.  If  you  adopt  this  plan,  take  care  to 
intimate  to  the  meeting  what  is  going  te  be  done,  or  the  flash  might 
create  a  panic  in  the  building,  with  serious  result. 

Yellow  Stain. — E.  J.  W.  says  :  “  During  the  last  fortnight  I  have  toned 
three  times,  and  each  time  about  a  quarter  of  the  prints  have  had  a 
yellow  tinge  on  them  ;  the  treatment  has  been  exactly  the  same  as  pre¬ 
viously  using  Ilford  formulae.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  ?  Would  the 
damp  weather  be  the  cause  ?  I  enclose  photo  showing  the  defect  ■  ” — It 
is  difficult  to  say  the  cause  without  seeing  the  work  carried  out.  As  a 
fourth  of  the  prints  only  are  stained,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  paper  ;  hence,  it  must  be  due  to  the  manipulation,  but  in  what 
way  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Possibly  it  may  be  the  use  of  too  weak  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  or  too  little  of  it ;  or  the  prints,  not  being 
kept  in  motion  while  in  the  fixing  hath,  may  account  for  the  trouble. 
We  do  not  suppose  the  damp  weather  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
trouble. 

Spots  on  Albumen  Paper. — Perplexed  writes:  “Will  you  please  tell  me 
what  you  imagine  to  be  the  cause  of  black  (apparently  metallic)  spots  on 
enclosed  sensitised  paper.  I  have  been  greatly  troubled  with  them 
lately.  They  do  not  appear  on  the  paper  at  all  till  after  it  is  sensitised 
and  before  it  is  printed.  The  sensitising  room  is  kept  as  free  from  dust 
as  possible.  Do  you  think  it  is  caused  in  any  way  by  the  blotting- 
paper  used  after  p>aper  has  been  floated  ?  By  giving  your  valuable 
opinion  on  the  matter  yon  will  very  greatly  oblige.” — The  spots  are 
due  to  reduced  silver.  Metallic  particles  in  the  paper  itself  would  pro¬ 
duce  similar  spots,  but  these  are  not  due  to  that  cause,  as  they  do  not 
show  strongly  enough  on  the  back.  They  appear  to  be  rather  due  to  a 
particle  of  some  pernicious  matter  coming  in  contact  with  the  albumen 
surface  after  it  is  sensitised  and  while  wet.  Dust  from  sulphate  of  iron, 
pyrogallic  acid,  or  similar  reducing  agents,  would  produce  similar  spots, 
so  would  metallic  particles  in  the  paper  with  which  the  albumen  surface 
is  blotted.  We  should  advise  a  change  in  the  blotting-paper.  Get 
a  sample  of  chemically  pure  paper  from  some  of  the  operating  chemists. 
Comrhercial  blotting-paper  is  rarely  suitable  for  photographic  purposes. 
A  far  ion  &  Co.  supply  an  excellent  blotting-paper. 


%*  Several  answers  to  correspondents  unavoidably  held  over. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  Research  Fund  of  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  so  far  not  been  availed  of,  and  the  scheme 
seems  virtually  a  dead  letter.  There  is  a  feeling  that  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  of  the  rules  governing  the  administration  of  the  Fund 
being  unsuitable.  At  present,  application  for  a  grant  in  aid 
has  to  be  made  by  the  person  proposing  to  take  up  a  certain 
line  of  work,  and,  though  in  theory  this  arrangement  seems  a 
good  one,  there  are  cases  in  whieh  a  natural  reluctance  to  make 
application  will  render  the  rule  unworkable.  We  believe  the 
Convention  executive  is  to  be  invited  to  amend  the  rules 
relating  to  the  Research  Fund  so  as  to  place  in  the  bauds  of 
the  Council  the  power  of  making  bestowals  of  grants,  instead  of 
waiting  for  applications.  By  giving  the  Council  a  free  hand  in 
this  matter,  it  is  felt  that  the  scheme  will  work  more  satis¬ 
factorily  than  hitherto. 

*  *  * 

As  already  announced,  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Copyright  Union  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
October  8,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  St.  James’s  Hall  (French  Salon). 


The  entrance  is  in  Piccadilly.  We  hope  that  a  large  number 
of  members  will  attend  and  demonstrate  by  their  presence 
their  interest  in  so  useful  a  Society  as  the  Copyright  Union. 
*  *  * 

A  pleasant  reminder  of  the  Leeds  Convention  reaches  us 
from  Messrs.  Wellington  <t  Ward,  of  Elstree,  who  send  us  a 
number  of  photographs  of  Bolton  Abbey  and  York  Minster. 
These  were  taken  by  Mr.  Wellington  himself.  The  prints, 
which  are  excellent,  are  on  the  firm’s  matt  bromide  paper. 
The  chief  point  of  interest,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  all 
the  negatives  (which,  with  so  able  a  worker  as  Mr.  Wellington, 
are,  it  is  needless  to  say,  of  exceptionally  good  quality)  were 
taken  on  negative  bromide  paper.  Critically  examined,  the 
definition  appears  to  be  exceedingly  crisp,  which  is  a  strong 
point  in  favour  of  the  paper  ;  indeed,  but  for  the  knowledge 
that  negative  paper  had  been  employed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
tell  that  the  beautiful  views  of  Y'ork  and  its  fine  old  Minster 
were  not  made  on  glass  plates. 

*  *  * 

Our  daily  correspondence  indicates  the  existence  of  so  much 
interest  in  the  alleged  discovery  of  photography  in  natural 
colours  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bennetto  of  Newquay,  that  we  here  give 
an  account  of  the  present  position  of  the  controversy.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  a  fortnight  ago  the  subject  was  extensively 
referred  to  in  our  columns.  We  criticised  the  test  to  which 
Mr.  Bennetto  had  been  subjected,  and  not  only  termed  it 
unscientific,  but  doubted  the  qualifications  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  conduct  that  test  and  to  judge  of  the  results.  The 
last  number  of  our  Newquay  contemporary,  while  making  other 
extracts  from  our  columns,  overlooks  this  criticism,  aud  takes 
occasion  to  “regret  ”  that  we  did  not  accept  a  strange  challenge 
that  was  made  to  us,  and  that  has  absolutely  no  bearing  on 
the  question  whether  Mr.  Bennetto  has,  or  has  not,  discovered 
photography  in  natural  colours. 

■*  *  * 

An  old  contributor  to  these  pages,  Mr.  G.  R.  Baker,  writes 
to  our  contemporary  in  a  favourable  strain  of  the  quality  of 
Mr.  Bennetto’s  projected  transparencies,  and  characterises  the 
results  as  beautiful.  We  obtain  no  clue,  however,  as  to  the 
details  of  the  process.  The  mere  inspection  of  coloured  lantern 
slides  projected  on  to  a  screen  is  not  sufficient  to  validate  the 
remarkable  claims  that  have  been  made  by  and  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Bennetto.  The  very  latest  development  of  matters  is  to 
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and  that  ia  assumed  to  be  the  one  who  pays,  or  is  to  pay,  the 


be  found  in  the  letter,  a  copy  of  which  we  append,  that  was 
addressed  to  us  personally. 

*  *  * 

The  writer,  Mr.  A.  Bluett,  of  3,  Dereham-terrace,  Truro,  says  : 
“  Mr.  Bullmore  tells  me  that  you  have  shown  some  interest  in 
Mr.  Wallace  Bennetto’s  alleged  discovery  of  colour  photography. 
As  representative  of  the  Western  Daily  Mercury ,  I  have  made 
an  appointment  with  Mr.  Bennetto  to  see  his  productions  on 
Monday  evening.  Perhaps  you  will  consider  it  worth  your 
while  to  ask  one  of  your  representatives  to  meet  me  in  New¬ 
quay  on  Monday  with  the  idea  of  our  making  a  joint  in¬ 
vestigation”  • 

*  *  * 

To  this  courteous  letter  the  following  reply  was  sent  :  “  If 
you  are  to  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  photographs 
in  natural  colours,  and  of  witnessing  and  having  explained  to 
you  the  actual  process  by  which  Mr.  Bennetto  produces  his 
results,  I  have  no  doubt  that  either  Mr.  G.  G.  Bullmore,  of  New¬ 
quay,  or  Mr.  F.  Waren,  photographer,  of  the  same  town,  would  be 
pleased  to  join  you  on  my  behalf.  Will  you,  if  necessary, 
present  this  letter  to  one  of  those  gentlemen  ?  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  are  simply  to  witness  a  series  of  projected  trans¬ 
parencies,  no  useful  purpose  can  be  served  by  my  being  repre¬ 
sented.” 

*  *  * 

We  continue  to  receive  copies  of  West  of  England  news¬ 
papers,  and  communications  from  other  sources,  containing 
descriptive  accounts  of  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Bennetto’s  trans¬ 
parencies  in  “natural  colours  but  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
information  bearing  upon  the  details  of  the  process  by  which 
these  results  are  said  to  be  obtained.  Until  that  information 
is  forthcoming  we  shall  maintain  an  attitude  of  what  Mr. 
Bennetto  himself  has  termed  “  reasonable  scepticism  ”  towards 
claims  which,  however  persistently  urged  and  reiterated,  are  at 
present  lacking  in  the  not  unimportant  essentials  of  inde¬ 
pendent  verification  and  substantiation. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  E.  Cecil  Hertslet,  a  well-known  member  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  upon  the  Council  of  which  he  was  elected 
some  few  months  ago,  has  received  the  appointment  of  Consul 
General  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  at  Havre,  France.  While  we 
congratulate  Mr.  Hertslet  upon  his  appointment,  we  shall  be 
sorry  to  miss  his  presence  at  the  Society  meetings,  at  which  he 
was  a  regular  attendant.  He  will  leave  this  country  In  the 
course  of  the  next  few  weeks. 

- ♦ - - 

♦ 

THE  CARRIAGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOODS. 

A  letter  which  we  recently  published  from  a  correspondent 
who  had,  he  believed,  a  cause  of  complaint  against  a  railway 
company  for  damage  to  a  parcel  of  plates  has  led  us  to  make 
some  inquiries  to  enable  us  to  put  before  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  not  much  experience  of  the  commercial  aspect  of 
photography,  some  useful  information  on  the  subject.  Many 
of  the  railway  charges  seem  exorbitant  and  often  unjust, 
which,  upon  explanation,  may  prove  to  be  both  just  and 
reasonable. 

We  will  take,  at  the  outset,  the  particular  case  in  question. 
There  is  first  to  be  considered  which  is  the  aggrieved  party 
when  damage  is  done  1  It  is  generally  understood  that,  if  a 
claim  lie  at  all,  it  is  by  the  person  who  makes  the  contract, 


carnage.  The  next  point  is,  When  a  claim  can  be  made.  This 
depends  upon  the  way  the  goods  were  delivered  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  carriers  have  two  classes  of  charges  for  most 
goods — gocds  cairied  at  owner’s,  and  those  carried  at  sender’s 
risk— the  latter  being  considerably  cheaper  than  the  former. 
The  essence  of  this  understanding  is  that,  when  the  carrying  is  I 
at  owner’s  risk,  no  claim  can  be  entertained  unless  there  is  i 
clear  proof  of  improper  treatment  by  the  carriers ;  end  there  is  i 
rarely  any  clear  enough  case  of  the  kind,  unless  the  package  : 
bears  external  marks  of  violence,  in  which  case  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  company  interested  would  make  good  any 
injury  to  a  package  or  its  contents,  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
they  left  the  sender  in  good  condition. 

When  the  carrying  is  at  company's  risk,  any  damage  that 
the  goods  receive  may  be  claimed  for,  if  it  can  be  shown, 
without  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  goods  left  the  sender  in  , 
good  condition  and  properly  packed. 

There  is  an  important  point  to  bear  in  mind.  There  are  i 
about  seven  different  classes  into  which  goods  are  divided  by 
the  railway  authorities  (and  it  may  be  noted  that  all  have  the 
same  rules  and  the  same  classification),  and  it  is  most  desirable 
that,  when  the  contents  of  a  case  or  other  package  are  of  a 
fragile  character,  the  fact  should  be  notified,  for  in  the  case  of 
a  breakage  all  redress  would  be  refused,  and  justly,  if  the 
goods  are  of  a  more  risky  character  than  they  are  declared  to- 
be.  We  believe  it  is  a  common  practice  with  many,  when 
sending  single  glass  pictures,  or  a  few  negatives,  by  passenger 
train,  to  omit  marking  the  wrapper  with  the  word  “glass.” 
This  involves  an  increased  charge  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  per 
cent.,  so  the  risk  is  taken ;  but,  if  there  be  damage,  and  there 
be  no  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  contents,  no  claim  for 
damages  will  lie,  because  the  carriers  were  not  warned,  and  so 
took  no  extra  precautions  to  ensure  safe  carriage. 

We  have  spoken  of  sending  by  “  passenger  train  there 
is,  however,  another  mode,  namely,  by  “goods  train,”  and 
many  people  are  puzzled  as  to  what  the  difference  is.  It 
consists  mainly  in  the  facts,  firstly,  that  there  is  usually  only 
one  goods  dispatch  in  the  day,  while  passenger-train  parcels 
go  by  almost  every  passenger  train  during  the  day  ;  and, 
secondly,  goods  dispatch  is  usually  cheaper.  It  is,  indeed, 
considerably  cheaper  for  large  parcels ;  but  there  is  a  fixed 
minimum  charge,  which  may  exceed  the  passenger-train  rate 
for  parcels  of  few  pounds’  weight  only,  and  it  is  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  complaint  of  over-charge  is  often  made. 
Further,  a  consignment  may  often  take  twice  as  long  to 
deliver  by  goods  dispatch  as  by  passenger. 

Some  of  the  differences  in  practice  may  here  be  noted. 
The  railway  companies  require  an  invoice  delivered  to  them 
for  goods,  but  not  for  passenger  parcels  ;  and,  so  long  as  a 
recognisable  distinctive  mark  is  placed  on  the  cases,  it  is 
immaterial  whether  they  are  addressed  or  not,  so  long  as 
the  invoice  contains  the  address  for  “  goods.  ’  Again,  when 
several  packages  of  a  kind  are  sent  at  one  time  to  one  con¬ 
signee,  their  united  weight  only  is  charged  by  goods  dispatch* 
while  with  passenger  parcels  each  parcel  or  packet  is  charged 
separately. 

It  may  have  been  noted  that,  when  questions  of  claim  for 
damage  arise,  both  services  are  alike  in  the  fact  that  no  claim 
is  allowable  without  insurance  if  the  consignment  exceed  10/. 
in  value,  unless  under  certain  exceptional  conditions. 

Insurance  varies  from  sixpence  to  half-a  crown  for  2 51.,  value, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  articles.  From  them  we  may 
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extract  negatives  which  come  under  Class  II. ;  pictures  and 
paintings,  and  “  glass  of  all  kinds,”  except  certain  special 
articles,  Class  III. 

There  is,  finally,  the  question  of  “  empties  ”  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  a  subject  that  is  frequently  the  cause  of  much 
heartburning  and  annoyance.  Primarily,  the  sender  of  an 
empty  has  to  pay  the  company,  but  sometimes,  to  regular 
customers,  they  will  consent  to  claim  the  carriage  from  the 
consignee.  If,  however,  he  is  unwilling  to  pay,  he  should 
simply  decline  to  do  so,  and  refer  the  carrier  to  sender. 
'Carriers  have  a  lien  upon  goods  for  the  value  of  the  carriage 
charge,  but,  as  empties  are  often  of  little  value,  they  prefer 
•the  system  of  requiring  the  sender  to  pay.  It  may  be  noted, 
as  a  very  vexatious  system,  that  for  empty  crates,  so  often 
used  by  photographers  for  parcels  of  frames,  itc.,  the  com¬ 
panies  make  besides  a  minimum  charge  of  one  shilling,  whether 
the  distance  be  small  or  great. 

We  think  we  have  now  exhausted  all  ordinary  questions, 
■and  we  trust  our  readers  may  find  our  compilation  of  some 
practical  benefit. 

- ♦ - 

The  National  Gallery. — From  last  Sunday,  it  is  announced, 
the  National  Gallery  and  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  will  be 
-closed  on  Sundays  during  the  winter  months.  A  special  meeting  of 
the  Sunday  Society  was  held  on  Saturday  to  memorialise  the  Trustees 
on  the  subject.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  Sunday  closing  for  the 
winter  is  the  absence  of  artificial  light  in  the  buildings.  Although 
the  attendance  at  both  Galleries  has  been  good  since  the  Sunday 
openings,  we  doubt  if  the  Trustees  will  consider  that  it  has  been 
sufficient  to  warrant  them  in  installing  artificial  light  simply  for 
Sunday  visitors  during  the  winter  months,  the  more  especially  as 
they  did  not  take  altogether  kindly  to  the  project  in  the  first 
instance. 


Shutter  Patents. — We  have  been  asked  several  times  during 
’the  past  few  weeks  to  express,  in  the  Answers  column,  opinions  as 
to  the  originality  of  shutters,  descriptions  of  which  accompanied  the 
-queries.  Of  course  we  have  declined,  as  we  always  do,  to  give 
opinions  on  such  points.  If  we  did  so,  it  would  involve  an  immense 
amount  of  research  at  the  Patent  Office.  It  may,  however,  be 
interesting  to  our  readers,  especially  to  those  who  have  written  on 
the  subject,  to  know  that  reference  to  the  “  subject-matter”  index  at 
the  Patent  Office  shows  that,  during  the  period  1885-91  inclusive, 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  patents  in  connexion  with 
photographic  shutters  were  taken  out.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
provisional  protections  which  were  granted  and  the  patents  not 
-completed,  or  the  descriptions  of  others  in  the  journals,  and  for 
which  no  patents  were  sought.  In  the  seven  years  named,  the 
'number  of  patents  mentioned  above  were  actually  sealed. 


Process  Block  Illustrations. — Our  facetious  contempo¬ 
rary,  Punch ,  has  always  been  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  illustra¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  the  artistic  merit  connected  with  them.  The 
drawing  of  the  current  artists — Tenniel,  Du  Maurier,  and  others,  as 
well  as  J.  Leach  and  others  in  the  past,  are  evidence  of  that.  A  few 
weeks  back  Punch  made  a  new  departure,  and  introduced  two  or 
three  half-tone  process  blocks  from  wash  drawings,  amongst  its  other, 
•  and  old-style,  illustrations.  The  contrast  was  striking.  How  they 
were  appreciated  by  the  readers,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  us  to 
say ;  but,  as  this  style  of  work  has  not  appeared  since,  we  conclude 
that  it  was  only  introduced  as  an  experiment.  If  our  contemporary 
intends,  successfully,  to  adopt  half-tone  process  blocks  in  place  of 
its  well-known  sketchy  line  illustrations,  it  will  have  to  adapt  its 
printing  department — machines,  paper,  ink,  &c. — specially  to  suit  that 
.class  of  work,  to  say  nothing  about  the  artists’  original  drawings. 


Painters,  to  which  we  referred  a  few  weeks  back,  has  opened  its 
inaugural  Exhibition  at  17o  New  Bond-street.  Photographic  por¬ 
traitists  will  do  well  to  pay  it  a  visit  to  see  what  is  yet  possible  with 
miniature  painting.  There  are  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  exhibits, 
some  of  which  are  of  exceptional  merit.  Although  there  are  not 
any  Cosways,  Shellys,  Collinses,  &c.,  there  is  sufficient  good  work, 
including  that  of  some  by  R.  A.’s,  to  prove  that  miniature  work  is 
by  no  means  the  lost  art  that  some  have  imagined.  Photography, 
and  the  high-class  coloured  photographs  once  obtainable,  no  doubt, 
killed  miniature  painting  or,  at  least,  that  of  the  “Miss  La  Creevy  ” 
type ;  but  what,  it  may  be  asked,  caused  the  practical  demise  of  the 
high-class  coloured  photographs  which  have  now  become  as  rare  as 
miniature  paintings  ? 


The  British  Association. —  The  1896  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  At  Liverpool 
nothing  relating  especially  to  photography  took  place,  nor  has 
photography,  except  as  an  adjunct  to  other  matters,  figured  at  any 
of  the  meetings  for  some  years  past.  We  were  somewhat  surprised 
that  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  did  not  find  the 
support  we  should  have  expected  it  would  from  a  scientific  body. 
We  expect  that  not  much  of  real  value  is  to  be  accomplished  at  the 
meetings  of  this  Association.  It  is  practically  a  fashionable 
pleasure  outing,  and  “  science  and  learning  ”  are  an  excuse  for 
holding  them.  It  is  true  that  papers  are  read,  and  others  are  taken 
as  read,  but,  in  a  sense,  the  meetings  are  very  much  like  those  of 
the  Photographic  Convention  —  excursions  are  generally  better 
attended  than  the  meetings.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Association 
is  to  be  held  at  Toronto,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  John  Evans. 


Processes  at  the  Exhibition. — The  annual  Exhibitions  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  are  generally  looked  upon  as  indi¬ 
cating  by  the  pictures  shown,  and  the  printing  processes  by  which 
they  are  produced,  the  direction  in  which  photographic  taste  and 
ideas  are  running  year  by  year.  With  regard  to  the  processes,  they 
must  by  no  means  be  taken  as  indicating  what  is  being  done  com¬ 
mercially  in  photography.  This  year  there  are  346  frames  shown,  as 
against  459  last  year,  roughly  a  hundred  less — practically  one-fourth 
less.  This  year  there  are,  according  to  the  catalogue,  when  the  process 
by  which  the  pictures  were  made  is  mentioned,  146  plaiinotypes,  as 
against  176  last  year,  practically  the  same  proportion;  in  carbon, 
92,  as  against  110,  a  slight  increase;  bromides,  27 — last  year  there 
were  but  26,  hence  there  is  a  material  increase  in  them.  Last  year 
there  were  41  gelatino-chlorides,  but  this  year  only  8.  Of  “  silver,” 
which  are  supposed  to  include  albumen,  “  platinum-toned,”  and  other 
silver  methods,  not  including  gelatino-chloride  and  bromide,  there 
are  13  as  against  about  double  that  number  last  year.  There  is  a 
very  marked  falling  off  in  photogravure  exhibits.  Last  year  there 
were  22,  while  this  year  the  number  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand,  and  yet  have  some  to  spare. 


As  mentioned  above,  the  proportions  of  processes  one  to  the  other, 
as  represented  at  the  Exhibition,  must  not  be  taken  as  at  all  showing 
what  is  done  commercially  in  every-day  work.  In  the  Exhibition 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  work  is  in  platinum,  and  next  comes 
carbon,  while  gelatino-chlorides  and  “silver”  are  but  feebly  repre¬ 
sented  ;  yet  we  know  that  each  of  these  methods  is  far  more  largely 
worked  than  are  the  other  two  put  together,  and  the  makers  of  these 
different  papers  tell  us  that  the  sale  of  them  was  never  greater 
than  it  is  now.  Collodio-chloride  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue,  but  every  one  knows  that  that  is  now  commanding  a  large 
and  increasing  sale.  Bromide,  again,  figures  less  prominently  than 
platinum  in  the  Exhibition,  but  the  quantity  of  the  former  paper 
used,  as  against  the  latter,  is  immeasurably  greater,  so,  also,  in  the 
case  of  carbon,  where  the  difference  is  still  greater.  \S  e  mention 
this  as,  from  the  catalogue,  foreign  photographers  and  those  in  out- 
of-the-way  places  in  this  country  might  imagine  that  the  ordinary 
methods  of  silver  had  almost  become  extinct  in  this  country. 


Exhibition  of  Miniatures.  —  The  Society  of  Miniature 
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/  DIGRESSIONS. 

X. — From  a  Window  at  Broadstairs. 

At  this  delightful  little  watering-place,  between  Margate  and  Rams¬ 
gate — yet  not  of  them — are  three  objects,  beloved  by  photographers 
as  subjects.  One  is  an  arch,  in  a  narrow  street  going  down  to  the 
harbour;  the  next,  not  far  off,  is  the  jetty  and  the  boats  ;  and  the 
third,  the  little  curved  bay,  with  its  fringe  of  tents  under  the  cliffs, 
its  bathing  machines,  niggers,  the  photographer  who,  by  thejcourteous 
manner  of  his  touting,  makes  the  lower  rank  of  the  profession 
honourable,  and  the  holiday  crowd,  always  there  in  the  season,  from 
early  morn  till  dewy  eve,  no  matter  the  state  of  the  tide.  This  fore¬ 
ground  is  backed  by  the  picturesque  part  of  the  town,  the,  jetty,  and 
the  harbour,  surmounted  by  Bleak  House,  which  was  once  the  home 
of  Charles  Dickens.  This  charming  view  is  seen  from  the  terrace  on 
the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  which  does  duty  as  a  promenade.  On  this 
terrace  is  a  handsome  band  stand,  in  which  plays,  much  too  often,  a 
by  no  means  proficient  town  band.  This,  I  hear,  is  to  be  remedied.. 
In  the  intervals  of  exhaustion  of  the  band,  the  musical  riot  is  cong 
tinued  by  barrel-organ  fiends.  My  window  is’near  the  stand,  and,  a 
I  write,  I  confess  to  wishing  that,  when  “Music,  heavenly  maid,  was 
young,”  she  had  gone  for  a  bathe,  and  got  out  of  her  depth. 

But  everything  has  its  compensations,  good  or  bad,  and  my  window 
looks  out  upon  the  standpoint,  on  the  terrace,  from  which  the  grand 
view  of  the  place  is  to  be  had,  and  affords  me  much  to  cogitate  upon. 
It  shows  me  these  curious  and  gratifying  facts,  among  other  things : 
That  the  new  boom  in  cycling  has  not  quite  extinguished  amateur 
photography  ;  that  hand  cameras  do  not  yet  equal  stand  cameras  in 
number,  at  which  I  am  surprised ;  that  10  by  8  and  whole-plate 
cameras  are  still  used,  but  sparingly ;  that  the  half-plate  is  not  so 
popular  as  it  was  ;  and  that  the  average  number  of  those  who  take 
this  particular  view,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  about  a  daily  dozen. 
One  day  I  counted  twenty-three,  and  there  must  have  been  some  who 
escaped  my  notice. 

The  methods  of  working  vary  as  curiously  as  did  Garrick’s  face 
when  he  sat  to  Gainsborough,  but  there  are  few  exceptions  in  the 
practice  of  the  photographers  in  one  important  particular,  nearly  all 
show  that  excessive  care  and  fidgetiness  which  come  from  doubt  and 
want  of  knowledge. 

Our  view  is  an  obvious  picture ;  there  is  very  little  to  choose  about 
it.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  mistake  in  selection.  Yet  few  are  able 
to  “  see  ”  it  at  once  ;  and  none  appear  to  have  that  assured  confidence 
which  enables  a  man  to  “  come,  see,  and  conquer.”  Many  put  up 
their  cameras  on  their  stands  as  if  they  enjoyed  dallying  with  their 
apparatus,  look  at  the  focussing  screen,  shift  a  foot  or  two  (or  per¬ 
haps  a  few  yards),  are  very  careful  to  get  the  right  amount  of  fore¬ 
ground,  still  more  careful  to  see  that  the  camera  is  level  (by  instru¬ 
ment),  consult  a  friend,  adjust  the  shutter  and  the  stops,  and  then 
give  it  up  and  go  away.  All  this  trouble  is  part  of  the  holiday,  but 
confidence  does  not  run  to  the  price  of  a  plate.  They  come  again 
another  day,  and  go  through  the  same  performance.  I  have  seen  one 
man  do  it  four  times.  The  last  time  he  did  venture  to  expose,  then 
out  came  the  note  book,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  case  was  written 
down. 

Now,  I  like  a  photographer  to  think  over  his  work,  but  I  do  not 
care  to  see  him  puzzled,  fuddled  in  thought,  for  want  of  knowing  how 
to  think,  or  apparently  wanting  in  knowledge  of  how  to  use  his 
material  for  thought.  The  artist  will  see  his  picture  without  any 
reference  to  his  camera,  until  he  wants  it  for  use,  and  only  looks  at 
the  ground  glass  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments. 

I  mentioned  the  note  book.  This  taking  of  notes  is  very  praise¬ 
worthy,  if  it  is  not  carried  too  far  and  made  to  interfere  with  essen¬ 
tials,  but  it  is  the  second  barrel  that  often  brings  down  t&e  bwd,  and 
this  opportunity  is  sometimes  lost  in  writing  down  the  true  etad  par¬ 
ticular  history  of  how  the  first  shot  was  missed.  A  photographer  once 
showed  me  a  large  volume'in  which  the  whole  history  of  every  plate 
he  ever  exposed  was  carefully  entered  on  business  principles.  This 
was  the  ledger  into  which  the  day  book  was  posted.  It  was  as  par¬ 
ticular  and  minute  as  Pepys 'Diary.  (How  that  learned  F.R.S.  would 
have  revelled  in  photography  !  He  would  surely  have  spent  another 
annual  guinea,  and  become  F.R.P.S.  as  well !)  My  friend  was  more 


proud  of  this  book  of  his  than  of  anything  else  he  had  ever  done, 
and  rightly.  It  was  a  monument  of  patient,  if  useless,  industry  ;  it 
was  the  best  of  its  kind.  His  photographs  were_never  known  to 
exceed  the  “  usual  thing.” 

Before  leaving  our  bay  as  seen  from  the  terrace,  I  should  like  to 
mention  that  one  of  the  most  lovely  sights  I  know  is  this  view  at* 
seen  in  the  gloaming  on  a  suitable  evening.  It  is  a  tine  example 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  word  “  tone  ;  ”  of  the  variety  and  harmony 
there  can  be  in  greys.  The  jetty  is  the  dominant  note ;  it  is  a 
picturesque  mass,  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  tarred,  and  therefore 
black,  but  put  up  your  hat  before  it,  and  you  will  find  that 
distance  and  the  fading  light  have  etherealised  the  black  into  a  lovely 
dark,  rich  purple  colour,  surrounded  by  the  varying  yellow  greys  ot 
the  sea,  in  which  are  streaks  and  masses  of  cold  blue  ;  the  sky  has 
been  of  a  cool  grey  tone,  but  is  now  turning  to  a  misty  warm  grey  over 
the  horizon.  The  powerful  dark  of  the  jetty  is  repeated,  but  of  a 
greener  tint,  in  the  trees  mingled  with  the  warm  brick  houses  of  the 
town,  the  lighter  cool  grey  of  the  chalk  cliffs  gives  value  and  breadth  ; 
Bleak  House,  an  ordinary  brick  building  in  daylight,  seems  in  the 
fading  light  like  a  grand  mediaeval  tower  protecting  the  harbour 
and  the  fine  breadth  of  life-deserted  sands,  with  their  beautiful 
pattern  of  seaweed  fringing  the  margin  of  the  tide  limit,  repeats 
and  echoes  the  numberless  tones  of  the  rest  of  the  picture,  and 
completes  the  harmony  ;  and  now,  as  the  evening  deepens,  the  half 
moon  becomes  visible  in  the  south-west,  and  the  jetty  lights  appear 
The  dying  after-glow  throws  a  mellow  tone  over  the  effect  and  gives 
a  fairy-like  aspect  to  the  scene. 

I  don’t  know  if  this  is  photographic.  I  have  not  tried  a  plate  upon 
it,  because  I  have  not  quite  mastered  the  two-years’-studied  time- 
arrangement  of  my  camera,  but  if  you  will  seek  the  causes  which 
produce  such  effects,  and  try  to  appreciate  them  at  their  artistic- 
worth,  you  will  become  a  better  photographer. 

Others  of  those  who  entertain  me  unawares  have  their  own  pecu¬ 
liarities.  Some  are  content  with  a  view- meter,  or  a  brilliant  finder. 
Last  week  one  seemed  to  be  exposing  a  long  time,  and  curiosity  led 
me  to  run  down  from  my  observatory  to  see  what  he  was  doing.  He 
was  photographing  a  holiday  crowd  with  a  pinhole  !  I  ran  away  for 
fear  of  being  offensively  hilarious.  I  know  there  are  those  who- 
believe  in  the  formula  /-64,  1,^  s.  (I  regret  I  have  forgotten  the- 
H.  &  D.  number),  for  snap-shots  in  a  dark  cathedral.  How  can  you 
catch  the  fleeting  smile  of  the  marble  angels  if  you  are  not  quick  ?' 
Perhaps  it  was  Mr.  Nicholson,  whose  brilliant  imagination  conceived 
The  Cricketer  last  year,  and  whose  skilful  fingers  executed  it.  He 
must  have  been  working  for  the  Salon.  I  could  easily  believe  this  to 
be  his  method.  He  looked  like  a  humourist. 

With  the  exception  of  this  last,  the  prevailing  characteristic  of 
the  holiday  photographer  is  certainly  “.doubt”  He  dreads  bowling 
wides  and  no  balls,  and  will  take  no  risks  on  the  off  chance  of 
getting  a  wicket.  He  seldom  seems  to  know  when  he  has  got  a 
subject,  still  less  does  he  know  what  to  do  with  it  when  it  dawns- 
upon  him,  possibly  because  our  view  is  not  a  church,  a  castle,  or 
other  bit  of  architecture.  One  of  the  other  of  our  three  subjects  is- 
much  more  patronised.  This  is  the  arch.  This  arch  is  neither 
picturesque  nor  particularly  interesting,  architecturally  or  histori¬ 
cally,  but  it  is  an  “  object  ”  of  the  familiar  kind,  and  he  is  safe.  It 
spans  the  street  leading  to  the  harbour,  and  I  never  go  through  it 
without  getting  in  the  way  of  a  photographer. 

One  day  I  ventured  to  open  a  conversation  with  one  of  these 
“  bold  camera- wielders,”  as  the  scoffing  Gleeson  White,  who  “  sins 
against  knowledge,”  calls  the  much  critic-enduring  photographer.. 
He  had  more  workmanlike  tools,  and  seemed  more  experienced,  than 
the  others ;  still,  he  appeared  to  have  much  difficulty  in  making  up- 
his  mind.  I  was  glad  to  find  he  had  practised  our  art  in  the  “  wet  ” 
days,  and  had  never  severed  the  continuity.  He  seemed  pleased  to 
show  that,  though  an  old  photographer,  he  was  up  to  date.  He  told 
me  that  he  still  attended  lectures  on  the  science  at  a  great  institu¬ 
tion.  He  gave  me  the  names  of  his  teachers  ;  they  were  all  scientists. 
He  talked  to  me  of  things  as  connected  with  photography  of  which 
I  knew  nothing — eclipses  and  Rontgen  rays,  as  well  as  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  defining  power  of  the  latest  developer  on  which  his  Professor 
had  lectured,  and  he  seemed  to  know  an  unreasonable  lot  about 
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lenses,  of  which  he  carried  a  battery  ;  but  he  had  never  thought  1 
picture-making  worth  a  lesson,  although  picture-making  was  his  ! 
object. 

There  ought  to  be  a  moral,  and  I  think  it  is  clear.  This  doubt , 
with  which  most  photographers  are  troubled,  comes  of  ignorance. 
They  are  full  of  knowledge  up  to  the  throat,  but  of  a  useless  sort, 
very  little  indeed  of  the  kind  being  required  on  the  mission  on  which 
they  are  bent  as  they  roam  the  country.  Their  object  may  not  be 
to  produce  the  highest  class  of  work,  but  they  certainly  desire  to 
make  their  photographs  as  like  pictures  as  possible ;  yet  they  study 
almost  everything  systematically,  except  the  one  essential — picture¬ 
making — and  cannot  see  a  picture  even  when  the  materials  are  hitting 
them  in  the  eye. 

As  I  have  hinted  above,  there  is  one  part  of  my  present  camera 
that  I  don’t  understand,  but  which  is  a  source  of  ‘perpetual  intel¬ 
lectual  diversion  to  me.  The  study  of  it  is  as  interesting,  and  about 
as  useful,  as  endeavouring  to  learn  art  from  photographs  without 
any  aid  from  books  or  other  teaching,  as  recommended  by  a  scientific 
lecturer  connected  with  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  a  few 
months  ago — a  method  which  was  actually  backed  up  by  one  or  two 
other  scientists,  which  possibly  may  let  some  light  on  to  the  quality 
of  their  results — when  any. 

Besides  all  the  other  ingenious  contrivances  in  my  camera  is  an 
arrangement  for  time  exposures.  Time  exposures  with  a  hand 
camera  are  not  likely  to  be  of  very  much  use  to  me ;  but  I  am  so  far 
a  scientist  that  I  like  to  “know  you  know”  to  a  moderate  extent,  and 
in  leisure  moments  rejoice  in  a  knotty  problem,  if  it  is  not  too 
absurdly  useless,  as  many  of  them  are.  The  proper  working  of  this 
time  exposure  depends  upon  the  exact  position  and  relation  to  each 
other  of  two  little  knobs  or  balls,  which  in  the  printed  directions  are 
called  H  and  0,  as  if  they  were  two  of  the  elements.  They  have  to 
revolve  round  each  other,  while  something  else  is  looking  the  other 
way ;  the  rest  of  the  drama  takes  place  inside  the  box,  where  you 
cannot  see  what  goes  on.  It  happens  that  mine  is  one  of  that 
remarkable  kind  of  cameras  which  shake  themselves  together  and  are 
born  again  every  January  1,  and  become  the  pattern  for  the 
next  year — an  ingenious  business  renaissance  which  makes  cameras 
second-hand  before  their  time.  Now,  it  is  unfortunate  that  my 
camera  and  the  “  book  of  the  words  ”  I  possess  were  not  born  in  the 
same  year,  so  that  when  the  “  directions  for  use  ”  call  the  tune  the 
knobs  won’t  dance,  and,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  here  a  source  of  con¬ 
tinual  enjoyment  which  was  not  charged  for  in  the  price  of  the 
camera,  and  will  last  me  all  the  camera’s  life,  which  I  am  afraid 
won’t  be  long,  yet  I  have  a  sentimental  objection  to  seeing  it  be¬ 
come  second-hand. 

If  sound  could  be  blended  with  printed  words,  there  ought  to  be 
found  the  mingled  harmony  of  the  following  noises  running  through 
these  lines  :  the  prevailing  “music”  from  the  band  stand  under  my 
windows  produced  by  a  shrill  piccolo  aud  a  badly  played  and  inter¬ 
mittent  ophicleide  ;  the  sweet  melody  of  the  “  intermezzo  ”  on  the 
barrel  organ,  of  which  I  have  had  three  weeks  on  end  ;  the  sleepy 
swish  of  the  waves  as  the  calm  tide  comes  in ;  the  rustle  and  drowsy 
hum  of  the  crowd  as  they  pass  my  window  ;  and  all  this  not  without 
a  slight  sensation  of  the  whisper  of  horror  that  runs  through  the 
holiday  promenaders  as  the  remains  of  the  man  who  fell  over  the 
cliff  are  rowed  across  the  bay  to  the  landing-place. 

H.  P.  Robinson. 

- + - 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  OVER-EXPOSED  PRINTS* 

For  the  purposes  of  this  method  the  over-printed  proofs  should  be 
well  washed  and  fixed  in  fresh  hypo,  and  again  thoroughly  washed. 
For  bleaching,  a  weak  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  to  which  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  added,  is  preferable  to 
either  cupric,  ferric,  or  mercuric  chloride,  though  these  may  be  used. 
In  any  case  a  very  thorough  washing  should  be  given  before  re¬ 
development,  and  the  prints  should  not  be  unnecessarily  exposed  to 
strong  light.  A  certain  amount  of  exposure  is  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  the  tone  on  redevelopment,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the 
chromic  salt  and  hydrochloric  acid  treatment  is  preferable  to  either 

*  Concluded  from  page  612, 


of  the  others,  since  it  fcrms  an  image  in  pure  chloride  of  silver  which 
is  capable  of  rendering  a  faintly  visible  imdge  on  exposure  to  light. 
In  the  other  cases  the  presence  of  other  matters  in  conjunction  with 
the  silver  chloride  renders  the  formation  of  a  visible  image  a  matter 
of  uncertainty,  aud  in  the  case  of  mercuric  chloride  an  impossibility, 
while  the  foreign  matter  also  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  subsequent 
tones. 

Let  the  proofs  be  exposed  to  diffused  light  until  the  picture  is 
faintly  seen  in  all  its  details,  and  then  proceed  to  develop  with  the 
usual  developer  recommended  for  partially  printed-out  proofs.  The 
one  I  have  found  to  answer  for  all  general  purposes  is  that  given 
by  the  Eastman  Company  for  use  with  their  printing-out  paper,  and 
consists  of  hydroquinone  with  a  large  dose  of  soluble  bromide,  but 
I  omit  the  tannic  acid  as  a  useless  complication.  With  this 
solution  the  picture  is  redeveloped  in  a  very  gradual  manner, 
appearing,  in  all  its  details,  very  faintly  at  first,  and  slowly  gaining 
strength;  its  progress  can  be  stopped  when  the  proper  point  is 
reached,  and  after  a  very  thorough  washing,  an  acid  bath  being 
used,  the  print  can  be  toned  and  refixed  along  with  others. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  somewhat  troublesome  and  roundabout  way  of 
procedure  that  possibly  only  extraordinary  circumstances  would 
justify;  but  the  next  method  I  shall  give,  which  is  entirely  new, 
possesses  the  advantages  of  extreme  simplicity  and  of  giving  tone?  at 
least  as  good  as,  and  in  some  cases  superior  to,  those  obtained  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  It  is  based  upon  the  use  of  a  bleaching  or  reducing 
solution  that  is  also  to  some  extent  a  toning  solution,  which  reduce? 
the  over-priuted  image  to  the  desired  point  without  removing  it  alto¬ 
gether,  and  at  the  same  time  partially  tones  it,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
work  to  be  done  in  the  ordinary  bath.  The  treatment,  in  fact,  con¬ 
sists  merely  in  immersing  the  print  in  the  reducing  solution  until  it 
reaches  the  required  depth,  and  then,  after  washing,  toning  it  in  the 
usual  way.  The  results,  even  from  apparently  hopelessly  over¬ 
printed  proofs,  are  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  those  obtained  in 
the  regular  way. 

The  reducing  solution  consists  of  a  platinic  salt ;  I  have  used  the 
chloride  chloro-platinate  and  also  a  solution  in  which  the  platinic  salt 
had  been  imperfectly  reduced  in  making  the  chlorc-platinite.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  some  years  back,  in  describing 
his  platinum  toning  process,  pointed  out  and  explained  the  reason  of 
the  reducing  effect  of  platinic  salts  when  employe*!  for  toning  pur¬ 
poses.  Every  atom  of  platinum  deposited  on  the  prints  from  solutions 
of  those  salts  displaces  four  atoms  of  silver,  and  consequently,  unless 
a  very  strong  silver  image  exists  in  the  first  place,  it  suffers  almost 
complete  removal  during  toning.  When  the  platinous  salts  are  used 
only  two  atoms  of  silver  are  replaced,  hence  the  employment  of  the 
chloro-platinite  of  potassium. 

Thirty  or  more  years  ago,  bichloride  of  platinum  was  occasionally 
used,  but,  even  in  those  days  of  dense,  hard  negatives  and  strongly 
silvered  paper,  its  reducing  power  prevented  its  general  use,  but  I 
do  not  recollect  that  it  has  ever  been  proposed  to  take  advantage  of 
that  power,  and  it  was  only  when  employing  a  platinum  bath  in 
which  the  salt  had  been  imperfectly  reduced,  and  therefore  contain¬ 
ing  a  certain  or  uncertain  proportion  of  platinic  salt,  and,  noticing 
that  some  over-printed  proofs  were  the  only  ones  that  passed  the 
ordeal  with  even  moderate  success,  that  the  idea  suggested  itself  of 
putting  the  reducing  action  to  a  practical  use.  Having  done  so,  I 
can  report  upon  its  perfect,  and,  I  may  say,  unqualified,  success. 

Briefly,  the  method  I  have  adopted  is  as  follows:  I  have 
selected  the  bichloride  of  platinum  as  being  the  most  generally 
useful  salt,  and  of  this  I  add  one  grain  to  five  ounces  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  common  salt  to  form  the  reducing  solution.  This  may  be 
kept  as  a  stock  solution,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  does  not  undergo 
any  change,  except  from  the  gradual  exhaustion  by  use,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  gold  toning  bath.  The  prints  to  be  treated  are  just 
washed  along  with  the  others  to  remove  the  free  silver,  aud  then 
immersed  in  the  reducing  solution  until  brought  down  to  the  proper 
stage.  The  same  precautions  require  to  be  taken  as  in  toning  to 
secure  uniformity  of  action,  but  the  colour  of  the  prints  in  the 
reducing  bath  forms  no  part  of  the  calculation,  and  must  be  dis¬ 
regarded.  With  some  kinds  of  paper,  a  decided  toning  action  takes 
place  before  reduction  occurs,  especially  when  the  degree  of  over- 
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printing  is  considerable,  but  in  others  no  change  at  all  occurs  unless 
it  be  a  reddening. 

The  reduction  must  not  be  carried  too  far,  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  gold  bath  will  still  further  bring  the  prints  down ; 
indeed,  I  think,  to  a  greater  extent  than  when  the  platinum  bath 
has  not  acted,  and  this  further  action  must  always  be  allowed  for  ; 
and  that  forms  the  only  point  in  the  process  that  requires  the  least 
care.  The  precise  allowance  varies  with  different  makes  of  paper 
as  well  as  with  different  degrees  of  over-printing ;  but  these  little 
points  are  soon  mastered,  and  the  whole  process  becomes  one  of  the 
greatest  simplicity  and  certainty.  After  the  reducing  bath,  the 
prints  require  to  be  thoroughly  washed,  to  removed  acidity  and  also 
the  excess  of  salt,  and  may  then  be  toned  along  with  the  rest,  though 
they  will  require  special  watching,  as  they  tone  much  more  quickly. 
The  sulphocyanide  and  phosphate  baths  are  those  that  have  given 
the  best  results  in  my  hands. 

Those  who  are  troubled  with  over-printed  proofs  will  find  this  last 
method  a  great  boon,  as  it  requires  no  special  preparation  after  the 
solution  is  made,  and  by  its  means  prints  that  are  so  dark  as  to  be 
barely  distinguishable  can  be  made  to  give  as  perfect  results  as  if 
printed  to  exactly  the  correct  depth.  W.  B.  Bolton. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

As  we  predicted  last  year,  the  method  of  formally  inaugurating  the 
Exhibition  by  a  private  view  in  the  daytime,  as  well  as  by  a  con¬ 
versazione  in  the  evening,  was  maintained  on  this  occasion,  and  on 
Saturday  last  the  gallery  at  Pall  Mall  was  in  a  more  or  le3S  crowded 
condition  all  day.  The  attendance  at  the  private  view,  in  spite  of 
drizzling  rain,  showed  no  signs  of  falling  off,  while  the  Soiree  attracted 
over  a  hundred  more  visitors  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  some  five 
hundred  and  fifty  members  and  friends  being  present  in  the  evening. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  President  (Captain  Abney),  who  has 
called  down  into  the  country  on  urgent  business,  and  of  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  who  is  suffering  with  influenza,  the 
Society’s  guests  were  received  by  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood  (Vice- 
President),  Mr.  G.  Scamell  (Hon.  Treasurer),  Mr.  E.  Clifton  (Librarian), 
and  by  Messrs.  Bolas,  Bridge,  Cadett,  Cembrano,  Debenham,  Hertslet, 
Hollyer,  Mackie,  Marchant,  Sinclair,  Spiller,  Wall,  and  Wilmer. 

Among  those  present  we  noticed  the  following : — Mr.  H.  L.  Ashton, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Acworth,  Mr.  E.  R.  Ashton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Asquith, 
Mr.  Smedley  Aston,  Mr.  and  Miss  Avent,  Messrs.  Bernard  Alfieri,  H.  W. 
Bennett,  Agar  Baugh,  Frank  Brown,  L.  M.  Biden,  F.  W.  Brook,  Mr.  and 
Miss  Bickerton,  Mr.  E.  E.  Barrow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bridge,  Messrs. 
Bingemann,  C.  and  A.  Bayne,  Braun,  A.  E.  Brown,  W.  A.  Bagley,  W. 
Barry,  F.  0.  Bynoe,  Birt  Acres,  Graystone  Bird,  T.  Bolas,  C.  Beadle, 
Redmond  Barrett,  Algernon  Brookes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cembrano,  Messrs. 
A.  J.  Campbell,  J.  Carpenter,  F.  B.  Cattley,  F.  N.  Clark,  F.  T.  Carter, 
Edgar  Clifton,  C.  Coleman,  F.  A.  Crew,  B.  Cox,  Page  Croft,  Mrs.  Cole, 
Dr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis,  Mr.  Herbert  Denison,  Messrs.  F., 
Charles,  and  W.  E.  Debenham,  Mr.  and  Miss  Drage,  Messrs.  H.  E. 
Davis,  P.  Everitt,  H.  J.  Ellis,  H.  C.  Everson,  E.  H.  Fitch,  A.  Fisher, 
A.  H.  Fisher,  E.  W.  Foxlee,  J.  T.  French,  A.  Fellows,  C.  H.  Freeman, 
T.  Fall,  S.  H.  Fry,  E.  Fuchs,  J.  Fuerst,  T.  E.  Freshwater,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gerard,  Messrs.  J.  Guardia,  A.  J.  Golding,  Geard,  G.  Gosling,  H.  D. 
Gower,  J.  Gunston,  J.  H.  Gear,  Hirst,  W.  E.  Henry,  A.  P.  Hoole,  A.  S. 
Handford,  A.  L.  Henderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Cecil  Hertslet,  Messrs. 
Holt,  Howard,  A.  S.  Newman,  W.  Jones,  G.  H.  James,  F.  E.  Ives,  F.  W. 
Jackson,  A.  J.  Jones,  H.  Jeula,  A.  J.  Johnson,  L.  de  Jonquieres,  J.  J. 
Vezev,  Klosz,  P.  King,  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  Messrs.  C.  B.  Lewis,  R.  B. 
Lodge,  H.  G.  Moberley,  Monnickendam,  W.  M.  Ashman,  H.  A,  Morrison, 
R.  Y.  Murphy,  H.  Maclean,  E.  Marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  S.  Mum- 
)>>ery,  Messrs.  L.  Matthews,  Paul  Martin,  H.  T.  Malby,  F.  W.  Muncey, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Marsh,  Messrs.  E.  R.  Mattocks,  S.  F.  Morgan,  W. 
Martin,  A.  Mackie,  S.  C.  Mote,  J.  Nesbit,  D.  J.  O’Neill,  S.  W.  Owen, 
J.  H.  Oliver,  C.  H.  Oakden,  W.  L.  Opie,  Major  and  Mrs.  Prendergast, 
Messrs.  R.  B.  Pyke,  A.  F.  Penraven,  W.  A.  Palmer,  F.  L.  Pither,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Pither,  Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Palmer, 
Mes-rs.  H.  C.  Rapson,  Ray,  A.  J.  Rayment,  J.  L.  Russell,  W.  Rawlings, 
Mr.  E.  J.  and  Miss  Richards,  Messrs.  F.  W.  Renant,  H.  Smart,  E. 
Swingler,  E.  S.  Shepherd,  C.  Stuart,  0.  Sichel,  H.  Stuart,  J.  Stein,  T.  A. 
Scotton,  C.  H.  Smith,  Claude  Spiller,  Mr.  Arnold  and  Miss  Spiller,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  Scamell,  Messrs.  Sanford,  Illingworth,  Swift,  Slater,  H. 
Smith,  C.  F.  Townsend,  John  Spiller,  A.  F.  Taylor,  W.  Taylor,  G. 


Taylor,  H.  Taylor,  R.  F.  Thompson,  F.  C.  L.  Wratten,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  E.  Wall,  Messrs.  R.  C.  Williams,  C.  E.  White,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  B. 
Wellington,  Messrs.  H.  Walker,  J.  Webster,  W.  T.  White,  Charles 
White,  Walford,  Woolnough,  Watmough  Webster,  J.  li.  Williams,  T.  It 
Wright,  Allenstein,  Yardley,  and  Zachariasen. 

The  Judges. 

The  Judges  at  this  Exhibition  were  Messrs.  Cembrano,  Gile,  B.  W. 
Leader,  A.R.A.,  G.  Storey,  A.R.A.,  and  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.It.A.,  in  the  Art 
Section  ;  while,  in  the  Technical  Section,  Captain  Abney,  Mr.  A.  Pringle, 
and  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  adjudicated.  Tue  awards  of  these  gentlemen, 
if  not  exactly  those  which  we  should  have  made  ourselves,  are  at  any 
rate  free  from  the  eccentricities  which  we  have  occasionally  found  it 
necessary  to  denounce  in  bygone  years,  and  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  give 
satisfaction  all  round. 

The  Hanging. 

On  entering  the  gallery,  we  were  struck  by  the  altered  appearance  of  the 
room,  which,  by  the  side  of  past  exhibitions,  with  their  huge  frames  piled 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  looks  somewhat  empty.  The  reason  for  this 
is  twofold — the  fashion  of  framing  up  close,  which  is  fairly  rampant  this 
year  both  at  Pall  Mall  and  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  and  the  fact  that  the 
selection  has  been  much  more  rigorous.  We  were  informed  that  over 
1100  photographs  had  been  submitted  to  the  Selection  Committee,  of 
which  353  are  upon  the  walls,  or  less  than  one-third  of  those  sent  in  ;  and 
the  thoroughness  of  the  selection  may  be  realised  when  we  say  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  dozen  frames  which  it  would  improve  the 
Exhibition  to  omit ;  in  fact,  with  hardly  a  single  exception,  meretricious 
work  is  conspicuously  absent.  Moreover,  this  year  the  walls  have  been  to 
some  extent  split  up  into  panels  by  means  of  drapery,  and  the  groups  of 
pictures  so  made  selected  so  as  to  harmonise  with  one  another.  The 
extent  to  which  this  has  been  carried  is  so  great  that  practically  all  the 
photographs  on  light-coloured  mounts  are  to  be  found  in  two  small 
groups,  the  appearance  of  the  remaining  divisions  being  vastly  improved 
by  the  absence  of  the  spottiness  such  frames  create  when  mixed  with 
darker  work  The  apparatus  has  been  kept  to  what  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  “technical”  end  of  the  room  with  advantage,  and  the  general 
effect  is  to  greatly  increase  the  apparent  size  of  the  gallery.  The 
hanging,  as  far  as  we  could  gather  on  Saturday,  met  with  general 
approval,  one  visitor  declaring  it  to  be  the  best  hung  exhibition  he  had 
ever  seen,  but  this  assertion  is  perhaps  too  sweeping.  Any  how,  a  change 
for  the  better  has  been  made,  which  we  trust  will  be  maintained,  and  the 
selection  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  make  the  admission  of  a  picture  to 
the  Exhibition  an  award  in  itself.  The  emptiness  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  walls  and  the  removal  of  the  apparatus  table  has  the  effect  of 
revealing  the  extreme  shabbiness  of  both  carpet  and  wall-covering,  and, 
since  the  Society  is  mulct  in  the  amount  of  some  170£.  for  rent  alone  for 
the  Exhibition,  it  is  high  time  their  landlords  recognised  the  necessity  for 
putting  both  on  a  better  footing. 

The  Pictures. 

It  is  as  well  to  say  at  once  that  the  Exhibition  contains  no  work  which, 
by  reason  of  its  striking  super-excellence,  stands  out  head  and  shoulders 
above  its  surrroundings.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  said  before,  it  is 
singularly  free  from  rubbish,  and  hardly  a  picture  is  on  the  walls  which 
will  not  repay  careful  attention.  To  start  with  the  awards, 

The  Medalled  Pictures. 

No.  38,  A  Study,  by  Phillip  von  Schoeller,  is  one  with  which  almost 
every  one  will  agree.  A  portrait  of  a  girl  in  a  dark  cloak  and  cap,  with  a 
white  ruff  round  her  neck,  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pictures  in  the 
Exhibition,  and  possesses  a  softness  and  delicacy  which  is  well  worthy  of 
emulation.  It  is  printed  by  the  Artigue  carbon  process.  The  other 
portrait  by  the  same  exhibitor,  No.  45,  A  Tyrolese  Peasant,  is  hardly  of 
such  good  quality,  and  is  a  little  crude,  but  is  still  distinctly  high-class 
work.  Mr.  J.  Bushby  takes  a  medal  for  No.  57,  Trau  Cathedral,  Dal¬ 
matia,  an  interior  of  a  singularly  “pencil  ”  like  texture.  Another  of  his 
exhibits  (No.  82),  Gipsies,  Herzegovina,  is  an  excellent  example  of  group¬ 
ing,  but  suffers  severely  by  the  method  of  printing  adopted,  red  carbon 
on  opal,  which  robs  it  of  much  of  the  vigour  which  would  be  well  placed 
therein.  Oxen  Ploughing  (No.  118)  is  a  much  more  satisfactory  print  to 
our  mind,  but  Mr.  Bushby’s  No.  252,  a  heron  or  other  long-legged  bird  in 
a  pool,  presents  possibilities  rather  than  their  realisation.  The  bird’s 
head  is,  unfortunately,  lost  to  some  extent  in  the  distracting  background, 
while  its  reflection  in  the  water  is  aggressive  in  the  extreme.  Messrs.  J. 
Bulbeck  &  Co.  are  represented  by  a  large  number  of  architectural  photo¬ 
graphs  of  a  high  order  of  merit ;  for  No.  121  ( Norwich ,  North  Choir  Aisle) 
they  have  received  an  award. 
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While  on  the  subject  of  architecture,  it  is  worth  while  remarking  that 
the  Exhibition  this  year  is  particularly  strong  in  this  direction.  Messrs. 
Bulbeck  &  Co.,  Bolas  &  Co.,  Bedford  Lemere,  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Bennett  all  send  work  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit,  while  Mr.  Marriage’s 
two  “  capitals  ”  from  Canterbury  Cathedral  (Nos.  329  and  335.)  compare 
favourably  with  his  medalled  work  of  last  year.  Mr.  W.  Thomas  has 
scored  a  success  this  year  with  his  Ebb  of  a  Winter’s  Day,  and  we  must 
congratulate  him  on  having  been  there  in  time.  Another  two  minutes 
and  the  day  would  have  ebbed  completely,  but  Mr.  Thomas  was  there, 
and  a  figure  is  distinctly  visible  on  the  print.  To  our  mind  the  Corner 
of  a  Kentish  Common  (No.  159),  by  the  same  exhibitor,  is  his  finest  pro¬ 
duction  so  far,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  he  has  gone  in  for  work  of 
more  imposing  dimensions.  Hitherto  many  of  his  careful  and  delicate 
pictures  have  escaped  examination  by  the  public  on  account  of  their  di¬ 
minutive  size ;  while  we  should  be  sorry  to  miss  the  charming  hand-camera 
results  which  he  exhibits,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  he  has  adopted  a  course 
which  will  bring  him  under  more  general  attention.  The  Kentish 
Common  is  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  Exhibition,  the  silver  birches 
attract  the  eye  at  once,  and  the  foreground,  full  of  detail,  but  quiet  and 
unobtrusive,  leads  one  instinctivelv  to  the  middle  distance,  in  which  the 
interest  centers.  The  same  exhibitor  shows  his  versatility  by  My  Chum 
(No.  158),  in  which  a  hairy  terrier  is  well  portrayed. 

One  medal  this  year  goes  to  America,  to  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  for  A 
Decorative  Panel.  A  tow  path,  on  which  is  a  group  of  goats,  and  pulling 
steamer  tugging  some  barges  up  the  steam,  constitute  the  photograph 
which  bears  this  name.  In  the  sense  that  every  beautiful  framed 
photograph  is  essentially  a  decorative  panel,  the  title  is  a  good  one,  but 
its  special  applicability  we  are  unable  to  detect.  The  atmospheric  effect 
is  well  rendered,  and  the  print  is  unexceptionable.  In  Roses  (No.  245),  by 
Dr.  G.  McDonald,  which  also  takes  a  medal,  we  have  as  fine  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  national  flower  as  we  have  ever  seen.  The  grouping  is 
excellent,  and  the  texture  faithful  to  the  extreme,  but  the  print  suffers 
from  the  frame,  which  is  not  suited  to  it,  and  distracts  attention  rather 
than  concentrates  it.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  No.  267,  The  Potter, 
by  the  same  exhibitor,  which  narrowly  misses  being  a  highly  successful 
result.  Mr.  C.  F.  Inston  receives  a  medal  for  No.  291,  Waiting  for  the 
Wind.  In  this  a  barge  is  seen  silhouetted  against  a  stormy  sky,  which 
suggests  that  the  barge  will  not  have  to  wait  long  ;  No.  284  is  a  very 
similar  composition,  and  both  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  force,  both 
are  fine  examples  of  the  treatment  of  clouds.  A  Modern  Gallio  (No.  285), 
by  Mr.  Inston,  represents  a  group  of  men  on  a  street  seat,  and,  as  an 
example  of  natural  grouping  and  of  the  artistic  use  of  a  hand  camera,  is 
as  fine  an  example  as  the  Exhibition  contains. 

Mr.  Wilson  Noble  receives  a  medal  for  three  X-ray  photographs  of  the 
hand  and  forearm  (No.  347),  the  heart  and  ribs  (No.  348),  and  the  foot 
(No.  349).  Of  these  Nos.  347  and  348  are  the  most  distinct  of  their  size 
we  have  seen.  No.  348  is  good,  but,  being  a  much  more  difficult  subject, 
is  necessarily  not  so  well  defined. 

Lantern  slides  have  received  one  award,  which  goes  to  Mr.  Paul  Martin 
for  a  series  of  views  of  London  by  Gas  Light  (No.  360).  They  are 
exceedingly  impressive  on  the  screen,  but,  viewed  in  the  hand,  much  of 
their  charm  is  lost;  the  two  enlargements  of  the  same  subjects  on  the 
walls  (Nos.  101  and  119)  hardly  do  them  justice.  Of  the  other  exhibitors, 
some  of  the  finest  work  is  that  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Sinclair,  whose  frames  bear 
the  inscription,  “  Not  for  competition.”  His  Dutch  Peasant  (No.  8),  an 
old  woman  crossing  a  market  place,  is  of  a  kind  with  which  he  has  made 
us  familiar ;  while  No.  16,  Sea,  Sky,  and  Sand,  with  its  ibrilliant  cloud 
effect  repeating  itself  in  a  lower  tone  in  the  pools  and  wet  sand,  is  the 
best  of  his  work  yet  exhibited.  One  word  to  this  exhibitor  himself,  and 
that  is,  that  his  prints  suffer  by  being  so  frequently  of  exactly  the  same 
tone  of  carbon.  Mr.  E.  Cecil  Hertslet’s  Wayside  Shrine  is  too  regular  in 
composition  to  be  pleasing.  The  Silent  Mere  (No.  60),  by  the  same 
exhibitor,  is  a  soft,  harmonious  little  picture,  and^  much  more  satis¬ 
factory. 

Colonel  Gale,  we  must  confess,  disappoints  us  this  year.  Neat  and  pretty 
as  ever,  there  is  nothing  about  it  that  marks  it  out  as  being  better  than 
much  of  his  former  work,  while  more  than  one  of  his  prints  suffer  by  the 
heaviness  with  whioh  the  clouds  are  printed  down.  No.  229,  Mid-day 
Lunch,  is  the  most  satisfactory,  a  group  of  horses  in  a  ploughed  field,  the 
men,  who  are  surely  dining  and  not  lunching,  being  seated  at  the  hedge- 
side.  The  distant  trees  are  suggested,  while  cumulus  clouds  betoken  early 
spring.  With  Colonel  Gale  may  fairly  be  bracketed  Mr.  B.  Gay  Wilkinson. 
The  only  criticism  to  be  made  on  this  gentleman’s  exhibits  is,  that  they 
too  closely  resemble  one  another  to  be  hung  together  as  they  are.  Both 
Nos.  219  and  221  are  striking  groups  of  fishers  round  the  boat  in  which 
they  put  to  sea,  and  the  black  figures  against  the  brighter  sea  and  sky 


give  a  boldness  and  strength  to  the  composition  which  is  highly  satis¬ 
factory.  Mr.  W.  M.  Warneuke  is  represented  bv  a  large  portrait  (No.  37) 
and  by  two  landscapes.  The  portrait,  which  is  the  most  imposing  exhibit- 
upon  the  walls,  strongly  suggests  Whistler,  and  is  a  difficult  subject 
cleverly  treated  ;  it  narrowly  misses  being  one  of  the  finest  photographs 
of  the  year.  We  say  it  narrowly  misses  being  so,  because  there  are  one- 
or  two  distracting  elements  which,  once  noticed,  attract  attention  every 
time.  A  lady  in  a  veil  is  seated,  looking  directly  towards  the  spectator, 
on  her  right  is  a  picture  hanging  on  the  wall,  which  is  unhappily  out  of 
the  horizontal,  while  the  spots  on  the  veil,  one  of  which  adorns  the  tip  of 
the  nose,  while  two  others  are  symmetrically  placed  on  the  mouth,  are- 
aggressive.  In  other  respects  the  portrait  is  a  fine  one.  its  dark  tone  and 
massive  frame  set  it  off  to  the  best  advantage.  No.  63,  Evening,  by  the 
same  exhibitor,  is  successful  as  a  picture,  but  unhappily  it  owes  all  its 
effect  to  a  moon  which  is  undoubtedly  (complete  with  reflections  to  match), 
“made  in  Glasgow.”  Our  1'illage  (No.  100)  is  reminiscent  of  H.  P. 
Robinson  as  far  as  the  figure  is  concerned,  and  doe3  not  appeal  to  us  as 
being  up  to  Mr.  Warneuke’s  usual  standard. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  Mr.  Alexander  Keighley  as  an  exhibitor  once 
more.  In  No.  11,  An  Alpine  Cross,  a  bold  attempt  is  made  in  a  figure 
subject,  with  the  Matterhorn  in  the  background.  The  idea  is  a  good  one, 
but  the  figures  should  be  more  prominent,  or  suppressed  altogether. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hodges  is  another  exhibitor  whose  work  this  year  disappoints 
us,  both  here  and  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  as  also  does  Mr.  T.  M.  Browrigg, 
w hose  prints  suffer  very  greatly  from  the  unsuitability  of  their  frames. 
Under  other  circumstances,  No.  137,  An  Autumn  Evening  on  the  Direr 
Wey,  would  be  pleasant,  but,  in  a  brown  frame,  with  a  broad  gilt  matt, 
the  delicate  half-tones  of  the  picture  are  quite  lost. 

Dr.  Page  May  figures  with  no  less  than  thirteen  exhibits,  of  which 
some  are  relegated  to  the  technical  corner.  The  finest  of  these  is- 
a  large  and  striking  picture  of  the  desert  (No.  203),  in  which  the  vast 
waves  of  sand,  with  the  varying  play  of  light  upon  them,  are  seen 
stretched  out  beneath  a  cloud-filled  sky.  The  sky  and  foreground  are 
singularly  harmonious,  and  an  impressive  result  is  obtained  from 
most  unpromising  material.  Some  of  his  other  frames  are  worthy 
of  mention  as  excellent  examples  of  what  can  be  done  with  such  hackneyed 
subjects  as  the  pyramids  and  Sphinx,  while  a  series  of  dad-flight  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  in  the  desert,  in  the  actual  excavations  themselves,  of  bi- 
reliefs,  &c.,  are  of  a  high  quality  as  regards  technique,  and  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  nature  as  far  as  their  subjects  are  concerned,  Qaeen  Hatasu,  tin- 
founder  of  the  Egyptian  navy,  and  her  father  Aahmes  being  sufficiently 
well  depicted  to  show  a  marked  family  likeness. 

Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster  is  represented  this  year  by  one  portrait, 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Study  (No.  249),  an  excellent  subject,  well  handled. 
The  People’s  William  is  bending,  in  a  characteristic  attitude,  over  hi-« 
table,  littered  with  papers,  and,  doubtless,  with  postcards  also,  and, 
although  little  of  his  face  is  to  be  seen,  the  stooping  figure  and  mas-five 
head  are  unmistakable  at  a  glance.  The  Autotype  Company  send  an 
enlargement  from  the  well-known  picture  of  Li  Hung  Chang  and  Mr 
Gladstone,  by  Mr.  Webster,  which  is  hung  in  a  conspicuous  position,  an- 
will,  no  doubt,  attract  as  much  attention  by  reason  of  its  subject  as  its 
execution,  although  both  are  worthy  of  praise.  Mr.  Tom  Bright  sends  two 
pictures,  The  Ever-busy  River  (No.  19),  and  In  the  Pool  (No.  21).  of  which 
the  former  is  remarkably  bright  and  sunny.  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Clementson's 
portraits  (Nos.  33  and  39)  are  examples  of  good  straightforward  work, 
and  are  reminiscent  of  Valentine  Blanchard  at  his  best.  No.  50.  Go  i 
Night,  by  Walter  Mawer,  is  a  good  subject  badly  treated,  the  lighting 
being  as  false  as  it  could  be ;  the  candle  is  obviously  impossible.  Thi*  i~ 
strongly  suggested  in  the  little  sketch  in  the  catalogue,  in  which  the 
artist  has  taken  the  liberty  of  showing  how  it  should  be  done.  A  fine 
example  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  direction  of  the  sacrifice  of  definition 
without  offence  is  to  be  found  in  No.  43,  From  Southern  Climes,  by  R.  W. 
Craigie — the  best  work  we  have  seen  by  this  gentleman  up  to  the  present 
The  poses  in  the  portraits  by  O.  W.  Huntington  (No.  49)  and  R.  H. 
Head  (No.  51)  are  natural  and  unrestrained.  Portraiture  this  year  figures 
very  strongly  at  Pall  Mall,  and  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  show.  John, 
Stuart  sends  portraits  of  George  Mason  (No.  200)  and  E.  J.  Wall  (No.  215). 
the  first-named  being  an  excellent  likeness  of  a  well-known  figure  in  the 
photographic  world.  Mr.  Wall  “  wears  a  worried  look  ” — the  cares  of 
journalism  appear  to  sit  heavily  upon  him  ;  but.  when  we  saw  him  on  the 
occasion  of  the  press  view,  he  seemed  better.  The  other  examples  by 
John  Stuart  (Nos.  31  and  47)  are  good,  without  calling  for  special  remark. 

Two  groups  of  a  vegetarian  nature  remind  us  that  Mrs.  Cadby  is  still 
to  the  fore,  as  indicating  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  design  by 
means  of  photography,  but  they  bear  no  evidence  of  improvement  on 
what  has  gone  before  by  the  same  worker.  Mr.  W.  A.  Gadby  scads  ua 
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’the  naked  child  in  a  fresh  position  (No.  210),  (we  are  getting  rather  tired 
of  that  child,  Mr.  C.) ;  he  also  exhibits  No.  143,  a  distinct  departure,  in 
which  a  group  of  children  are  seen  going  down  a  slide.  The  picture  is 
worth  examination,  the  sense  of  motion  and  of  instability  is  admirably 
conveyed  by  each  figure,  and  the  whole  is  most  wintry  in  its  suggestive¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Pringle  is  at  his  best  in  a  portrait  of  the  late  W.  England 
{No.  146),  another  example  of  Artigue  paper  by  the  way.  Mr.  Mummery’s 
two  pictures  (Nos.  150  and  166)  are  too  similar  to  each  other,  and  to  some 
that  he  has  exhibited  before,  to  call  for  much  comment,  but  as  examples 
•of  carbon  prints,  on  a  paper  the  texture  of  which  strongly  suggests  the 
painter’s  canvas,  they  are  deserving  of  attention.  Mr.  Edgar  G.  Lee  is 
disappointing, after  his  medalled  picture  last  year;  as  also  is  Mr.  Golding 
to  some  extent,  who  is  represented  by  a  single  exhibit  (No.  206).  This  is 
full  of  light  and  air,  the  clouds  are  suggestive  of  a  slight  breeze,  and  the 
river  is  well  rendered,  with  its  smoke  and  shipping  in  the  distance,  but 
all  the  same  we  have  seen  better  work  from  his  camera  a  year  or  two 
:since ;  but  the  biliousness  of  his  last  year’s  work  has  fortunately  passed 
off,  so  we  have  no  complaint  to  make  on  that  score.  La  Hainc  (No.  231), 
by  Clarence  B.  Moore,  conveys  its  meaning  at  a  glance,  but  the  expression 
after  longer  study  is  a  little  forced.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  powerful  work, 
and  he  well  shares  with  Stieglitz  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  American  workers.  Mr.  G.  Scamell  sends  a  couple  of  pleasant 
landscapes  at  Chidingstone,  and  Messrs.  Seymour  Conway  (No.  181) 
and  Harry  Tolley  (No.  178)  maintain  their  old  won  reputation  with 
characteristic  work. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Gear’s  exhibit  is  a  remarkably  fine  one,  and  we  are  surprised 
that  it  has  been  passed  over  on  this  occasion  by  the  Judges.  Silvery 
Morn  (No.  112)  is  the  best  we  have  seen  of  his,  its  only  fault  is  a 
suspicion  of  uneven  shading  during  printing  in  the  distant  trees. 
No.  205,  The  Lowland  Homestead,  by  this  exhibitor,  is  a  charming 
evening  landscape  redolent  of  B.  Gay  Wilkinson.  Mr.  F.  Hollyer  sends 
a  portrait  of  W.  Watson  in  his  usual  style.  We  recognise  in  the  book 
and  the  door,  not  to  mention  the  table,  Mr.  Hollyer’s  simple  and 
frequently  used  accessories.  A  fine  work  as  regards  technique  is  No.  274, 
a  copy  in  platinum  of  Prosperine,  by  D.  G.  Rossetti,  by  the  same  ex¬ 
hibitor.  Delicate  and  graceful,  too,  is  Winding  the  Skein  (No.  2'JO),  by 
Miss  G.  Stoddart.  No.  293,  by  C.  B.  Keene — Lath  Kil  Dale,  Derbyshire — 
is  hardly  up  to  last  year’s  standard,  and  is  a  little  spotty,  but  pleasant, 
nevertheless. 

A  most  remarkable  exhibit  is  that  of  Mr.  Frank  Haes,  who  sends  three 
animal  pictures — RuppelVs  Vulture  (No.  310),  An  Ostrich  (No.  304),  and 
A  Porcupine  (No.  303).  These  are  each  taken  from  half  a  stereoscopic 
wet-plate  negative  made  in  1865,  and  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
finest  modern  work  of  the  kind,  in  spite  of  the  enhanced  powers  given  to 
photographers  by  the  dry  plate.  A  careful  study  of  this  exhibit  is  most 
instructive.  Henry  Noth’s  plant  pictures  are  good  examples  of  a  branch 
of  applied  photography  of  which  more  use  might  be  made  than  is  the 
case,  and  Fred  Marsh’s  flashlight  interiors  are  remarkable.  No.  337 
represents  an  underground  kitchen  in  a  “  doss  house,”  and  was  taken  at 
11.45  p.m.  It  seems  to  give  a  good  idea  of  such  a  domicile,  but  we  are 
unable  to  vouch  as  to  its  fidelity  from  actual  experience.  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Ward  exhibits  a  good  reproduction  of  the  Davenant  bust  of  Shakespeare 
(No.  341);  while  Mr.  Lodge  sends  pictures  of  birds  and  nests,  which  could 
only  have  been  obtained  under  great  difficulties. 

Captain  Tottenham  exhibits  a  couple  of  photographs  taken  during  the 
Chitral  campaign,  and  Mr.  T.  A.  G.  Strickland  four  views  of  a  beetle 
from  the  Transvaal,  known  by  the  cheerful  title  of  Brachycerus  apterus. 
(No.  316). 

The  lantern  slides  call  for  little  remark,  and  the  stereoscope  contains 
but  two  exhibits,  by  Mr.  Fortescue  Mann,  and  Mr.  F.  Dunsterville, 
respectively. 

Apparatus  is  limited  to  the  Incanto  acetylene  gas  generator,  and  the 
Incanto  lantern  fitting  by  Thom  &  Hoddle,  the  Memorandum  and  5x4 
Frena  cameras  by  R.  &  J.  Beck,  Limited.,  the  Scientific  hand  camera, 
Sanderson’s  camera  and  some  printing  frames  by  Houghton  &  Son,  the 
brilliant  view-finder  and  “  Censabul  ”  focussing  chamber  by  Adams  &  Co., 
the  Stigmatic  lens,  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Limited,  a  large  process  camera  and 
an  instantaneous  lens  flange  by  W.  Watson  &  Sons,  the  Xit  and  other 
cameras  by  J.  F.  Shew  &  Co.,  a  lantern  carrier  and  an  arrangement  for 
making  photographic  doubles.  Most  of  these  we  have  at  one  time  or 
another  described  in  our  columns,  and  we  cannot  now  do  more  than 
mention  them. 

In  addition  to  those  exhibits  to  which  we  have  referred,  there  are  on 
the  walls  at  Pall  Mall  many  others  well  worth  the  visitor’s  attention. 
As  we  said  before,  the  Exhibition,  as  a  whole,  is  of  a  very  high  quality, 
certainly  the  best  both  as  regards  quality  and  arrangement  that  the 


Society  has  ever  held.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  has  not  accepted  the  impertinent  suggestions  made  to  it  from 
time  to  time  to  relinquish  the  care  of  the  art  side  of  photography  to  the 
self-appointed  critics  of  the  Linked  Ring  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  in 
spite  of  a  spirited  opposition,  its  forty-first  Exhibition  is  its  best  within 
recollection.  While  the  work  is  good  in  quality,  much  care  has  been 
given  to  its  adequate  display,  even  to  such  a  comparatively  trifling  detail 
as  the  toning  down  of  the  number  labels  to  a  tint  harmonising  with  the 
particular  frame  each  is  upon.  The  Exhibition  improves  on  acquaintance, 
and  we  left  it  after  our  last  visit  with  a  higher  opinion  of  its  merits  than 
at  the  commencement.  No  photographer  who  can  by  any  means  manage 
to  visit  it  should  omit  to  do  so.  To  the  charms  of  the  pictures  them¬ 
selves  are  added  demonstrations  of  X-ray  photography  every  day  at 
3.30  p.m.,  and  of  the  Birt  Acres  Kinematoscope  every  Monday,  Wednes¬ 
day,  and  Saturday  evening  at  8.45. 

1/  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON. 

(Second  Notice.) 

A  second  visit  to  the  Exhibition  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  gives  ns  the 
opportunity  of  supplementing  ’our  last  week’s  notes.  We  then  made 
allusion  to  some  examples  of  the  bichromatedjgum  process,  which  did  not 
appeal  to  us  as  very  satisfactory  examples  of  photographic  printing.  Dr. 
Henneberg  selects  this  method  of  printing  for  several  of  his  exhibits, 
notably  Stormy  Weather  (No.  9),  in  which  the  effect  of  wind  is  well  con¬ 
veyed  in  the  swaying  trees.  There  are  two  tones  in  the  picture,  black 
and  blue-black,  and  the  process  suits  the  particular  subject.  But,  with 
other  examples,  Dr.  Henneberg,  as  well  as  Messrs.  Watzek  and  Kuhn, 
who  also  send  bichromated  gum  pictures,  gets  patchy  effects,  which  we 
do  not  think  likely  to  achieve  any  other  success  than  that  of  curiosity. 
The  head  of  the  Tyrolese  Hunter  (No.  12),  by  A.  Kuhn,  in  red  pigment,  is 
extremely  good,  being  free  and  unconstrained  in  posing.  M.  Colard’s 
idea  of  A  Fine  Day  in  London  (No.  14)  is  not  ours.  It  conveys  to  us  the 
impression  of  fog  and  mist.  But  then  we  live  in  London  and  M.  Colard 
does  not,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Major  J.  Fortune  Nott’s  excellent  representation  of  a  Caravan 
in  the  Desert  (No.  24)  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  improved  by  the 
elimination  of  some  of  the  foreground.  Better  he  Merry  than  Wise 
(No.  27)  is  the  happily  chosen  title  for  a  study  of  two  laughing  young 
women.  It  is  so  well  done  that  we  shall  expect  to  see  further  work  from 
Mr.  McNay,  who  is  a  new  exhibitor  to  us. 

Some  of  the  foreign  exhibitors  impress  us  by  their  powerful  work, 
others  puzzle  us.  Commonplaceness  is  what  we  think  characterises  the 
group  of  Fishing  Boats  (No.  29),  by  Paul  Bourgeois,  for  it  is  pretty  with¬ 
out  being  pictorial.  Again,  Old  Women  (No.  33),  by  Ach.  Darnis,  is  just  an 
ordinary  group  of  three  old  dames  that  should  have  no  place  here,  where 
everything  is  supposed  to  be  so  very  pictorial.  A  Portrait  (No.  36)  of  a 
lady,  by  Mr.  W.  Howard  Hazell,  is  a  small  but  pleasing  and  able  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  lady  about,  we  should  think,  to  depart  for  the  opera,  the 
theatre,  or  a  dinner  party.  A  Child's  Head  (No.  37),  by  Mr.  Eugene  Lee 
Ferguson,  is  capital,  but  unnecessarily  soft,  even  to  mistiness,  and  giving 
us  the  idea  that  the  effect  aimed  at  has  been  over-accentuated.  Other 
exhibitors  besides  Mr.  Ferguson  impress  us  in  a  similar  manner.  A 
lurid  and  bloodthirsty  person  is  portrayed  by  Mr.  F,  W.  Gauntlett  in 
The  Anarchist  (No.  46).  It  is  a  clever  contrast  of  light  and  shadow,  and 
a  highly  effective  portrait  study,  but  Mr.  Gauntlett  should  not  use  his 
cleverness  for  the  purpose  of  tickling  the  groundlings.  Anarchists  are 
not  necessarily  fierce  and  wicked-looking.  We  have  seen  a  great  many 
that  are  bland  and  respectable-looking  persons,  who  might,  as  far  as 
appearances  go,  be  prosperous  pork  butchers  and  members  of  vestries. 

We  note  several  portraits  by  Mr.  Hay  Cameron  which  call  for  no  com¬ 
ment  but  that  which  we  have  so  many  times  before  bestowed  on  Mr. 
Cameron’s  work ;  they  are  mostly  uniformly  good  and  natural.  Good, 
too,  is  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bruce  (No.  54),  by  Mr.  J.  C.  L.  Knight  Bruce. 
We  seem  to  be  looking  at  the  portrait  of  a  lady  in  her  habit  as  she  lives — 
a  happy  and  spontaneous  production,  not  the  elaborated  and  excessively 
careful  outcome  of  a  studio  seance.  Mr.  Knight  Bruce  has,  as  it  is 
customary  to  say,  scored.  Mr.  Thomas  Manly’s  Gloriana  (No.  55)  is  a 
frightened-looking  young  person  with  towzled  hair,  surrounded  by  a  halo, 
and  the  photograph  has  a  bilious-yellow  tone.  If  allegory  be  the  under¬ 
lying  idea  of  this  production,  we  must  own  that,  in  this  case,  we  fail  to 
follow  Mr.  Manly.  What  fine  scope  it  offers  to  the  caricaturist,  as 
does  Mr.  Cameron’s  My  Untie  John  (No.  63),  the  original  of  which 
would  appear  to  be  very  startled  at  the  operation  of  having  his  photo¬ 
graph  taken.  The  high  lights  in  Mr.  James  Brown’s  otherwise  effective 
view,  A  Windy  Morning  (No.  61),  has  been  apparently  produced  by  a 
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lavish  display  of  Chinese  white.  We  cordially  congratulate  Mr.  Ralph 
Robinson  on  his  Solomon  J.  Solomon  (No.  70).  The  popular  painter  is 
standing  before  his  easel,  and  a  perfect  bit  of  artist-at-home  portraiture 
us  the  result.  It  is  really  so  photographically  good  that  we  are  surprised 
the  Committee  of  the  Salon  did  not  reject  it. 

This  Exhibition  will  long  remain  a  surprise  to  us  by  reason  of  the 
difficulty  we  experienced  in  realising  or  discovering  the  effects  alleged  to 
be  present  in  some  of  the  results  shown.  Thus,  that  able  worker,  Mr. 
Leslie  Selby,  is  one  of  the  first  to  baffle  us.  He  calls  a  charming  little 
view  Evening  by  the  Sea  (No.  64),  but,  however  intently  we  regard  the 
photograph,  we  do  not  realise  that  it  depicts  the  approach  of  night.  Mr. 
L.  C.  Richards  is  to  us  equally  ambiguous.  His  Jolly  old  Friar  (No.  76), 
which  we  have  seen  before,  looks  to  us  like  the  head  of  a  smiling  old 
woman  in  monk’s  garb.  It  is  not  mannish  enough.  The  rubicundity, 
the  rotundity,  and  general  coarseness  of  the  jolly  old  friar  of  convention¬ 
ality  are,  in  our  eyes,  absent.  The  pretty  and  well-favoured  young  lady, 
too,  in  Mr.  Burchett’s  Poverty  (No.  82)  does  not  bear  out  the  title ;  and 
Mr.  F.  Coop,  in  Above  the  Morning  Mists  (No.  83),  which  is  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  quaint  little  village,  has  utilised  his  abilities  to  produce  a 
pretty  but  pointless  effect.  What  is  “  above  ”  the  morning  mists  ?  The 
view?  If  so,  therefore  what,  Mr.  Coop? 

Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  is  represented  by  three  frames,  in  one  of  which  is 
a  delightful  study  of  a  dear  old  lady,  Granny  (No.  95).  The  arrested 
attitude  of  the  old  dame  and  the  shrewd  and  kindly  expression  of  her 
aged  face  have  been  cleverly  taken  advantage  of  to  produce  an  excellent 
result.  Ruth  (No.  91)  is  the  title  of  a  pleasing  study  of  a  young  girl,  by 
Mr.  Sutcliffe.  The  effect  is  that  of  ease  and  gracefulness.  Mr.  Alfred 
Werner  strikes  the  key  of  drama  in  Evicted  (No.  93),  depicting  a  woman 
•on  the  country  side  looking  back  towards  the  humble  home  she  is  leaving. 
In  Autumn  Morning  (No.  97),  Mr.  Paul  Naudot  contrives  to  impart  to  his 
view,  with  its  leafless  trees  and  advancing  figures,  quite  a  chilly  atmo¬ 
sphere.  It  is,  besides,  a  crisp,  clear,  vigorous  photograph,  decisive  in 
style,  and  therefore  all  the  more  welcome  amidst  much  that  is  produced 
to  prove  how  very  unlike  anything  resembling  a  photograph  it  is  possible 
'to  make  a  photograph. 

There  is  so  little  humour  on  the  walls  of  the  Dudley  Gallery  that 
Mr.  J.  W.  Eadie’s  Playmates  (No.  120),  two  kittens  at  play,  a  clever  and 
(pretty  little  photograph,  comes  as  a  welcome  relief.  We  have  already 
made  reference  to  Mr.  Lionel  C.  Bennett’s  absorbing  view  of  a  telegraph 
ipole,  its  proper  title  being,  we  observe  from  the  catalogue,  On  the  Banks 
(No.  122).  His  other  works  are  less  eccentric  than  this,  for  which  he, 
nevertheless,  asks  the  extraordinary  price  of  3 1.  (guineas  -would  have 
dooked  better,  Mr.  Bennett) ;  but,  in  our  humble  opinion,  they  do  not 
show  Mr.  Bennett  at  his  best.  An  Essex  Quay  (No.  123)  is  perhaps  the 
ablest  of  the  four,  although  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  decide  whether  the 
vessels  at  the  quay  side  are  lying  on  mud  or  in  water.  Last  week  we 
•overlooked  one  or  two  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Ashton’s  Egyptian  landscapes,  other¬ 
wise  we  should  not  have  charged  him  with  the  sin  of  monotony.  His 
Egyptian  Pastoral  (No.  132)  and  Evening  near  the  Pyramids  (No.  133) 
are  both  beautiful  views,  which  stamp  him  as  being  very  versatile  in 
•camera  work.  Mr.  R.  W.  Robinson  also  sends  some  very  fine  landscapes 
and  seascapes,  which  some  few  years  ago  would  have  been  hailed  as 
(revelations,  now  they  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Mr.  Robinson, 
however,  well  holds  his  own  in  portraiture,  his  Sir  John  Everett  Millais 
•(No.  171)  meeting  with  general  applause,  to  which  its  simplicity  and 
dignity  entitle  it.  In  October  Morning  (No.  160)  M.  Desirb  De  Clercq 
has  a  novel  and,  we  think,  hardly  natural  effect ;  the  light  streams  down 
like  so  many  sheets  of  vapour.  The  effect  is  certainly  overdone.  There 
us  a  little  hardness  in  Mr.  Burchett’s  charming  study  of  a  flower-decked 
lady,  Ceres  (No.  198),  otherwise  it  is  entirely  successful.  Rosebud  (No. 
143)  is  the  title  given  by  Mr.  H.  Irving  to  an  exquisitely  modelled,  half- 
draped  bit  of  “statuary;”  and  some  admirable  figure  studies  come  from 
Mr.  A.  B.  Langfield.  Mr.  E.  Atkinson  makes  the  most  of  an  old  subject, 
The  Weed  Burner  (No.  162) ;  and,  of  the  many  contributions  of  Mr.  Karl 
•Greger,  Gower  Shore  (No.  164),  with  its  wonderfully  realistic  effect  of 
seashore  sands,  is  probably  his  best.  Cornfields  (No.  176),  by  Mr.  C. 
Moss,  is  surely  wrong  in  tone  and  too  heavy  and  dark  for  such  a  subject. 
The  Potter  (No.  182),  by  De  Clercq,  an  interior  study  of  a  potter  at  work, 
-is  somewhat  halated,  otherwise  it  is  good  sui  generis.  Some  admirable 
portraits  by  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde — his  Lord  Leighton  (No.  215)  deserves 
particular  notice;  Harold  Baker,  Hollyer— his  W.  E.  Henley  (No.  241)  is 
decidedly  his  best— W.  Crooke,  and  Alfred  Geruzet,  will,  doubtless,  attract 
the  visitor’s  attention.  Indeed,  in  this  respect  the  Salon  exhibitions  are 
always  particularly  worthy  of  patronage.  They  are  helping  slowly  but 
^surely  to  kill  the  “commercial”  portrait  of  former  years  —  the  over- 
retouched,  artificially  posed,  simpering,  wooden,  characterless,  and 


manufactured  article  that  has  too  long  passed  current  as  photographic 
“portraiture.” 

One  of  the  best  things  shown  is  Mr.  N.  S.  Kay’s  A  Critic  (293).  The 
critic  is  Trilby,  and  she  is  seated,  intently  scrutinising  a  picture  that  she 
is  holding.  Alike  in  skilful  arrangement  and  naturalness  of  rendering, 
this  photograph  appeals  to  the  eye  as  a  sound  and  satisfying  piece  of 
work. 

We  have  mentioned,  we  think,  the  salient  features  of  this  fine  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  bare  reference  to  the  names  of  D.  W.  Wynfield,  A.  J.  Golding, 
C.  J.  Berg,  J.  Bushby,  Hall  Edwards,  Stieglitz,  Bremard,  G.  H.  James, 
J.  Bulbeck,  W.  A.  Cadby,  H.  E.  Davis,  Frances  B.  Johnston,  Janet  Reid, 
A.  Barbichon,  Mrs.  Hodgson,  and  F.  H.  Evans  must  suffice  as  a  general 
indication  of  the  other  exhibitors  whose  works  most  took  our  fancy.  But 
as  we  said  last  week,  we  consider  the  work  of  Le  Begue,  Paul  Bergon, 
C.  Puyo,  Horsley  Hinton,  and  Craig  Annan  to  be  the  best  shown.  It  is 
photographically  as  well  as'pictorially  good,  and  therefore  appropriates  a 
double  claim  to  our  regard. 

The  Exhibition  remains]open  till  November  7,  and  well  deserves  to  be 
visited. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

II. — Sodium  Salts. 

Acetate  of  Soda.  —  The  commercial  acetate  may  contain  sulphate  of 
soda,  sodium  chloride,  lime,  and  traces  of  calcium  sulphate.  Seeing 
that  the  salt  is  extremely  deliquescent,  the  percentage  of  absorbed 
moisture  should,  first  of  all,  be  determined  by  drying  a  weighed  portion  of 
the  sample  in  a  water  bath,  and  noting  the  loss  of  weight.  The  dried 
salt  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  as  small  a  volume  of  water  as  possible. 
Should  any  white  residue — consisting  of  calcium  sulphate  and  a  little 
lime — remain  behind,  it  may  be  separated  by  filtration,  dried,  and 
weighed.  The  concentrated  solution  should  then  be  largely  diluted  with 
water,  and  divided  into  three  equal  portions.  In  the  first  portion  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  determined  by  precipitation  with  barium  chloride 
in  the  usual  way.  The  percentage  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  is  then 
calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  barium  sulphate  obtained,  233  grains 
of  the  latter  being  equivalent  to  142-4  of  the  former.  In  the  second 
portion  of  the  solution  chlorine  is  estimated  volumetrically  by  meanB  of 
a  standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
analysis  of  potassium  bromide.  The  operation  is  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
manner  already  described,  chromate  of  potash  being  employed  as  an 
indicator.  A  hundred  measures  of  the  standard  solution  are  equivalent 
to  -292  grain  of  sodium  chloride.  In  the  third  portion  of  the  aqueous 
solution  the  dissolved  lime  must  be  precipitated,  by  the  addition  of 
ammonia  and  ammonium  oxalate.  The  precipitate  of  oxalate  is  boiled, 
filtered  off,  well  washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  and  finally  strongly 
incinerated  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  carbonate 
of  lime.  Ten  grains  of  the  carbonate  are  equivalent  to  5-6  grains  of 
lime.  The  weight  should  be  added  to  that  of  ,the  insoluble  lime  an  1 
calcium  sulphate. 

Biborate  of  Soda. — The  commercial  salt,  better  known  by  the  name  cf 
borax,  frequently  contains,  as  impurities,  sodium  chloride,  sulphate  cf 
soda  or  ammonia,  and  traces  of  aluminium  sulphate,  the  last- mentioned 
salt  being  usually  present  in  the  form  of  an  alum.  To  detect  sodium 
chloride,  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  sample  in  water,  and  add  in  excess  a 
weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipitate  will  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  borate,  sulphate,  and  chloride  of  silver.  On  treating  it  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  added  in  excess,  the  borate  and  sulphate  of  silver 
\^11  be  completely  dissolved,  but  the  chloride,  being  insoluble  in  thar. 
acid,  will  remain  behind.  Should  the  precipitate  dissolve  entirely,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  sample  is  free  from  chloride.  The  sulphates  may  b  i 
detected  by  treating  the  borax  aqueous  solution  with  barium  chloride 
Again,  a  mixed  precipitate  will  result,  this  time  of  the  borate  anl 
sulphate  of  barium.  Treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  former  will 
dissolve,  leaving  the  latter  as  a  residue.  In  this  case,  after  boiling  the 
liquid,  the  precipitate  may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  hot 
water,  dried,  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  weighed.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  sulphate  or  sulphates  in  the  sample  may  then  be  calculated. 
Every  23-3  grains  of  the  precipitate  are  equivalent  to  8  grains  of 
sulphuric  anhydride,  or  to  14-2  grains  of  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate.  If 
any  alum  be  present  unprecipitated  in  the  solution  of  the  sample,  it  may 
be  precipitated,  in  the  form  of  alumina  by  the  addition  of  a  strong 
solution  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  should  be  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  Every  10"2S  grains  of  the  dried 
precipitate  are  equivalent  to  90  68  grains  of  crystallised  ammonium 
alum.  When  alum  is  present  in  quantity,  a  white  precipitate  is 
invariably  formed  when  the  sample  is  dissolved  in  water.  This  is  the 
borate  of  alumina,  a  salt  of  uncertain  composition.  It  usually  contains 
about  38  per  cent,  of  alumina. 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda.—  This  salt  is  seldom  so  seriously  contaminated  as 
to  be  unfit  for  use  in  photographic  processes.  Samples  sometime* 
contain  some  neutral  carbonate,  moisture,  and  traces  of  sodium  chloride 
and  sulphate.  For  the  detection  and  estimation  of  these  the  reader  may 
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refer  to  my  remarks  on  the  bicarbonate  of  potash.  The  solution  of 
oxalic  acid,  there  described,  will  be  found  useful  for  estimating  the  per¬ 
centage  of  pure  bicarbonate  present  in  the  sample.  The  volumetric 
operations  with  this  solution  are  to  be  carried  out  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  in  the  case  of  the  potassium  salt ;  only,  in  making  the  calculation, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  1000  grain  measures  are  the  equivalent  of 
8-4  grains  of  pure  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Carbonate  of  Soda. — The  ordinary  carbonate,  or  “washing  soda,”  is  one 
of  the  crudest  salts  in  the  market.  Moreover,  as  regards  its  water  of 
constitution,  it  is  a  salt  of  a  very  variable  composition.  For  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes  the  anhydrous  carbonate,  when  it  can  be  procured,  is 
much  to  be  preferred ;  and,  as  it  may  at  all  times  be  easily  produced  by 
heating  the  pure  bicarbonate  to  redness,  it  is  surprising  that  the  crude 
hydrated  salt  should  be  so  largely  employed  for  developing  and  other 
purposes.  The  complete  analysis  of  the  commercial  salt  is  too  lengthy 
and  complicated  a  process  to  be  described  in  detail.  The  chief  impurities 
likely  to  be  met  with  are  the  following : — Free  alkali,  sodium  chloride, 
sulphate  of  soda,  sodium  sulphide,  sulphite  of  soda,  and  thiosulphate  of 
soda.  The  salt  last  mentioned  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  an  impurity  of  the 
harmful  class,  and  one  of  whose  absence  the  photographer  must  be  care¬ 
ful  to  assure  himself  when  selecting  a  sample  for  use.  It  may  be 
detected  by  treating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  carbonate  with  excess  of 
moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiling  in  a  flask  over  an  Argand 
burner.  If  thiosulphate  be  present,  the  solution  will  become  turbid  from 
the  deposition  of  sulphur,  and  sulphurous  oxide  gas  will  be  given  off,  and 
may  be  recognised  by  its  odour  of  burning  sulphur. 

If,  however,  the  odour  is  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  presence  of 
sodium  sulphide  is  to  be  inferred,  and  may  be  confirmed  by  the  black¬ 
ening  of  an  acetate  of  lead  test  paper  held  in  the  stream  of  the  evolved 
gas.  Lastly,  if  sulphurous  oxide  be  given  off  without  deposition  of 
sulphur  in  the  liquid,  sulphite  of  soda  is  present.  As  a  confirmatory  test 
for  the  latter  a  scrap  of  zinc  may  be  added,  and,  on  again  heating,  sul¬ 
phuretted  hydrogen  will  be  evolved. 

Sodium  Chloride. — Common  salt  is  often  contaminated  with  magnesium 
chloride.  The  presence  thereof  may  be  inferred  should  the  sample  show 
signs  of  deliquescence  on  prolonged  exposure  to  air.  The  percentage  of 
the  adulteration  may  be  estimated  by  treating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
salt  with  ammonium  chloride,  ammunia  in  excess,  and  solution  of 
phosphate  of  soda.  After  stirring  the  liquid  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for 
several  hours,  the  precipitate  must  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with 
dilute  ammonia,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  ignited  product  is 
pyro  phosphate  of  magnesia,  each  ten  grains  of  which  are  equivalent  to 
8-56  grains  of  magnesium  chloride.  Should  the  sample  contain  (as  it 
probably  will)  some  silieous  or  ferruginous  matter  insoluble  in  water, 
this  must  be  separated  by  filtration,  and  dried  and  weighed  before  precipi¬ 
tating  the  phosphate.  Moisture  may  be  determined  in  the  usual  way  by 
heating  a  weighed  portion  of  the  sample  in  an  oven  or  water  bath. 

Phosphate  of  Soda. — -The  crude  phosphate  contains  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  occasionally  traces  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of  lime.  The 
sulphate  of  soda  may  be  estimated  by  precipitating  with  barium  chloride, 
and  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  pre¬ 
cipitated  barium  carbonate  and  any  phosphate  of  lime  that  may  be 
present,  after  which  the  residual  sulphate  of  barium  must  be  filtered  off. 
Pnosphat-e  of  lime  may  be  detected  by  its  insolubility  in  water,  and 
carbonate  of  soda  by  the  effervescence  which  ensues  when  the  powdered 
sample  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Sulphite  of  Soda. — The  neutral  sulphite  of  commerce  is  sometimes 
contaminated  with  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda.  The  latter  is  from 
the  photographer’s  point  of  view  a  somewhat  objectionable  impurity.  It 
raav  be  detected  and  its  amount  estimated  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
when  present  in  a  sample  of  phosphate  of  soda.  Another  very  objection¬ 
able  impurity  of  which  traces  may  be  found  is  thiosulphate  of  soda.  This 
salt  is  often  formed  when  imperfectly  washed  sulphurous  oxide  has  been 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  neutral  sulphite.  It  may  be  detected 
by  the  deposit  of  sulphur  produced  on  heating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
sample  with  dilute  hydrochloric  aeid,  and  also  by  the  gradual  change  in 
colour  from  white  to  brownish-black  of  the  precipitate  which  is  produced 
when  nitrate  of  silver  is  added. 

Thiosulphate  of  Soda. — The  impurities  of  the  commercial  salt  vary 
according  to  the  mode  of  manufacture.  It  may  contain  free  alkali  (soda), 
sodium  sulphide,  carbonate,  sulphite,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  besides 
minute  traces  of  chlorides  and  earthy  oxides.  Of  these  the  sulphide  of 
sodium  perhaps  deserves  a  place  in  the  class  of  objectionable  or  active 
impurities.  Samples  containing  free  alkali  should  be  regarded  with 
suspicion,  for  in  these  this  impurity  is  most  likely  to  be  found. 

The  following  scheme  of  analysis  may  be  adopted 

1.  Dissolve  fifty  grains  of  the  sample  in  water,  and  precipitate  the 
thiosulphate  and  other  soluble  salts  by  means  of  a  strong  solution  of 
nitrate  of  lead.  Filter  off  the  precipitate,  wash  with  warm  water,  and 
add  the  washings  to  the  filtrate  along  with  enough  potassium  sulphate 
solution  to  precipitate  any  free  lead  nitrate.  Filter  and  wash  any  pre¬ 
cipitate  formed,  add  the  washings  to  the  filtrate  as  before,  and  then 
titrate  the  latter  with  the  standard  oxalic-acid  solution,  using  litmus  as 
an  indicator.  One  hundred  measures  of  the  solution  are  equivalent  to 
*31  grain  of  anhydrous  soda.  Calculate  the  amount  of  alkali  present 
from  the  number  of  measures  consumed,  and  multiply  the  result  by  2. 
The  product  is  the  percentage  of  free  alkali  in  the  sample. 


2.  Dissolve  100  grains  of  the  sample  in  water,  and  divide  the  solution- 
into  three  equal  portions.  To  each  of  these  add  strontium  nitrate  solu¬ 
tion  in  excess,  stir,  and  allow  the  precipitates  to  stand  for  five  or  six  hours 
Call  these  precipitates  A,  B,  and  C. 

When  the  precipitation  is  complete,  collect  precipitate  A  on  a  dried* 
and  weighed  filter,  and  after  washing  dry  it  in  a  water  bath.  Weisrh  the 
dried  precipitate  and  filter,  and  deduct  the  weight  of  the  latter.  To  the 
filtrate  and  washings  from  A  add  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  in  slight 
excess.  Stir,  and  allow  the  precipitate  of  hydrated  zinc  sulphide  to  sub¬ 
side.  If  no  precipitate  is  formed,  the  sample  is  free  from  sodium 
sulphide.  Collect  any  precipitate  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash,  and  dry  at 
such  a  heat  as  will  suffice  to  expel  the  molecule  of  water  in  combination 
with  the  sulphide.  Weigh  precipitate  and  filter,  and,  after  deducting  the 
weight  of  the  latter,  multiply  the  remainder  by  780,  and  divide  the  pro 
duct  by  972.  The  quotient  multiplied  by  3  will  give  the  percentage  of 
anhydrous  sodium  sulphide  in  the  sample. 

3.  To  the  vessel  containing  precipitate  B  add  dilute  acetic  acid  in 
slight  excess,  and,  to  that  containing  precipitate  C,  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid. 

If,  on  stirring,  both  precipitates  dissolve,  precipitate  A  consists  wholly 
of  strontium  carbonate,  and  therefore  the  sample  contains  carbonate  of 
soda,  but  no  sulphate  or  sulphite.  Should  precipitate  C  alone  entirely 
dissolve,  the  sample  may  contain  carbonate  and  sulphite,  or  only  the 
latter.  Collect  the  precipitates  on  weighed  filters,  wash,  dry  in  a  water 
bath,  weigh,  and  deduct  the  weight  of  the  filter  in  each  case.  If  the 
weight  of  A  is  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  B,  and  that  of  B  in  its  turn 
to  the  weight  of  C,  the  precipitate  in  each  case  consists  wholly  of 
strontium  sulphate.  If  only  A  and  B  are  equal  in  weight,  each  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  strontium  sulphate  and  sulphite,  and  C  of  sulphate  alone. 
If  A  exceeds  B,  deduct  the  weight  of  the  latter;  the  remainder  is  the- 
weight  of  the  carbonate  of  strontia  in  the  mixed  precipitate. 

Deduct  C  from  B.  The  remainder  is  the  weight  of  the  sulphite  in  the 
mixed  precipitate,  and  C  itself  is  the  weight  of  the  sulphate.  When  B- 
and  C  are  equal  in  weight,  no  sulphite  is  present  in  the  sample. 

When  the  weights  of  A  and  B  are  the  same,  and  there  is  no  precipitate 
C  (it  having  dissolved  entirely  in  hydrochloric  acid),  each  consists  wholly 
of  sulphite  of  strontia. 

When,  under  the  same  conditions,  A  exceeds  B,  deduct  the  weight  of 
the  latter,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  weight  of  the  carbonate,  and 
the  weight  of  B  itself  that  of  the  sulphite. 

4.  Multiply  the  weight  of  the  carbonate  precipitate  by  1060,  and,  after 
dividing  the  product  by  1475,  multiply  the  quotient  by  3.  The  product 
is  the  percentage  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  sample. 

Multiply  the  weight  of  the  sulphite  precipitate  by  1260,  and,  after 
dividing  the  product  by  1675,  multiply  the  quotient  by  3.  The  product 
is  the  percentage  of  anhydrous  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  sample. 

Multiply  the  weight  of  the  sulphate  precipitate  by  1420.  and,  after 
dividing  the  product  by  1835,  multiply  the  quotient  by  3.  The  product 
is  the  percentage  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  in  the  sample. 

III. — Ammonium  Salts. 

Ammonium  Chloride. — The  commercial  chloride  nearly  always  contains- 
ferric  chloride  and  traces  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  former  is  an 
impurity  of  the  harmful  class.  Its  presence  in  a  sample  may  be  detected 
by  treating  the  aqueous  solution  with  ammonium  sulphide,  when  the 
iron  will  be  precipitated  as  sulphide  of  iron.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  grains  of  the  dried  sulphide  are  equal  to  325  grains  of  anhydrous- 
ferric  chloride.  The  sample  may  be  purified  for  photographic  purposes- 
by  treating  its  concentrated  solution  with  ammonium  sulphide,  filtering 
off  the  precipitated  iron  salt,  and  adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
filtrate.  The  solution  is  then  heated  to  expel  the  hydrogen  sulphide, 
the  excess  of  acid  is  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  the  3alt  is  re¬ 
crystallised  by  evaporation.  To  detect  sulphate  of  ammonia,  test  the 
sample  with  barium  chloride  solution  in  the  usual  way. 

Ammonium  Bromide.  —  This  salt  is  one  of  the  few  which  are  to  be 
purchased  in  a  fairly  pure  state.  Occasionally,  however,  traces  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  detected  in  low-priced  samples.  For 
analytical  purposes  the  percentage  of  bromide  should  be  estimated 
volumetrically  in  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  bromide  of  potassiam. 
A  hundred  grain  measures  of  the  standard  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
are  equivalent  to  '49  grain  of  ammonium  bromide.  Not  less  than  fifty 
grains  of  the  dried  sample  should  be  taken  for  analysis. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia. — The  commercial  salt  is  an  impure  sesqui- 
carbonate  prepared  by  dry  distillation.  It  generally  contains  several  of 
the  salts  of  the  ammonia  series,  among  the  mo3t  common  of  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  bicarbonate,  carbamate,  chloride,  and  sulphate.  It 
may  also  contain  a  little  oxide  of  iron.  The  bicarbonate  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  The  sesquicarbonate  is  decomposed  by  the  same  solvent, 
yielding  two  molecules  of  insoluble  bicarbonate,  and  one  molecule  of 
soluble  normal  carbonate.  The  carbonate  is  converted  into  normal 
carbonate  when  dissolved  in  water. 

These  peculiar  reactions  interfere  with  the  analytical  processes  for  the 
determination  of  these  impurities,  and  therefore  the  true  composition  of 
the  sample  can  seldom  be  exactly  ascertained,  except  by  a  very  skilled 
chemist.  Ammonium  chloride  may  be  detected  by  acidifying  the 
aqueous  solution  with  nitric  acid,  and  adding  nitrate  of  silver, _  when,  if 
any  chloride  be  present,  it  will  be  precipitated.  In  another  portion  of  the 
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strongly  acidified  solution  the  addition  of  barium  chloride  will  produce  a 
precipitate  if  sulphate  of  ammonia  be  present.  Oxide  of  iron  may  be 
detected  by  treating  the  solution  with  ammonium  sulphide,  whereby  any 
iron  salts  will  be  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder. 

Ammonio-aluminium  Sulphate. — The  common  ammonium  alum  nearly 
always  contains  chlorides.  Of  these  the  two  chlorides  of  iron  must  be 
ranked  as  objectionable  impurities,  and  ammonium  chloride  as  a  con¬ 
tamination  of  the  harmless  class. 

To  detect  the  former,  add  to  the  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  the  sample 
enough  solution  of  caustic  potash  to  dissolve  the  white  precipitate  of 
hydrate  which  is  at  first  formed.  A  reddish-brown  residue  will  indicate 
the  presence  of  iron.  If,  however,  the  sample  should  contain  a  con¬ 
siderable  percentage  of  ammonium  chloride,  a  double  salt  will  be  formed, 
and  the  iron  will  not  be  precipitated.  Therefore,  as  a  confirmatory  test, 
the  aqueous  solution  should  be  boiled  with  a  little  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
tested  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  when,  if  iron  salts  be  present,  a 
blue  precipitate  will  be  formed.  The  presence  of  ammonium  chloride  in 
the  sample  may  be  disregarded,  as  it  does  not  disqualify  it  for  use  in 
those  photographic  processes  in  which  the  alum  is  likely  to  be  required. 

Ammonium  Sulphocyanide.  —  The  composition  of  the  commercial 
sulphocyanide  varies  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  salt  has 
been  prepared.  It  sometimes  contains  a  little  free  sulphur  and  a  small 
percentage  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  sample  may  be  purified  from 
the  former  by  filtering  the  aqueous  solution  and  evaporating  the  filtrate 
to  dryness.  To  detect  the  latter,  add  to  a  small  portion  of  the  filtrate 
calcium-chloride  solution,  when  any  carbonate  present  will  be  at  once 
precipitated  as  carbonate  of  lime.  Matthew  Wilson. 

- ♦ - 

/  LOWTHIME’S  DEVICE  FOR  FACILITATING  THE  INSERTION 
OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  ALBUMS. 

Mr.  Lowthime’s  invention  relates  to  an  instrument  for  facilitating  the 
insertion  of  photographs  and  the  like — particularly  those  unmounted — 
in  albums,  the  object  being  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  photograph  or  the  like  to  enter  the  groove  at  the 
bottom  of  the  opening. 

The  patentee  says :  “  According  to  this  invention  I  take  a  plate  of 
metal,  celluloid,  cardboard,  or  other  suitable  material,  of  a  width  approxi¬ 
mate  to  the  width  of  the  photograph  to  be  inserted,  and  of  such  a  length 
that,  when  it  is  inserted  in  the  recess  in  the  leaf  of  the  album,  it  stands 
clear  of  the  top  thereof  so  that  it  can  be  conveniently  withdrawn.  In 
this  plate  is  cut,  firstly,  a  vertical  slot  preferably  at  or  about  the  centre  of 
the  plate,  and,  secondly,  two  or  more  small  holes  adapted  to  show  one  or 
more  of  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  leaf  when  the  plate  is  in  position 
in  the  recess  therein. 

“  In  use  this  plate  is  first  passed  into  the  recess  in  the  leaf  of  the 
album  and  the  photograph  is  then  passed  in  behind  the  said  plate,  which 
acts  as  a  guide  for  it  past  the  bottom  edge  of  the  opening,  and  allows  it 
to  be  easily  drawn  into  position  by  the  finger  through  the  vertical  slot  in 
the  plate,  the  other  holes  therein  allowing  the  manipulator  to  see  that 
the  edges  of  the  photograph  are  covered  by  the  edges  of  the  opening 
before  withdrawing  the  plate. 

“As  a  modification  the  plate  may  be  made  with  two  or  more  strips  on 
the  back,  so  that  the  photograph  can  first  be  inserted  on  the  back  of  the 
plate,  and  then  inserted  into  the  recess  in  the  leaf  of  the  album  through 
the  medium  of  the  plate.” 


“  FOREWORDS  ”  TO  THE  SALON  CATALOGUE. 

As  usual,  we  take  occasion  to  reprint  the  “  forewords,”  or  introduction, 
to  the  catalogue  of  the  Photographic  Salon  Exhibition.  They  are  based 
on  wholly  erroneous  assumptions  that,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Salon,  “pictorial  work  in  photography”  wa3  unrecognised  by  then 
existing  Societies,  and  that  now  the  Salon  is  the  only  “  place  of  its 
own”  that  pictorial  photography  possesses.  All  but  a  handful  of 
members  of  the  Linked  Ring  will  be  highly  amused  by  the  blitheness  of 
these  “Forewords.” 

“  There  has  been  much  talk  in  recent  years  concerning  the  position 
among  the  arts  which  pictorial  photography  is  entitled  to  occupy. 

“  The  establishment  of  the  Photographic  Salon,  showing  the  truer 
method  of  using  photography  as  a  means  of  graphic  expression,  was  the 
signal  for  persistent  attacks  upon  its  supposed  pretensions. 

“  These  pretensions  were  in  the  minds  of  those  only  who  built  them 
up.  Their  method  consisted  in  assailing  positions  which  had  never  been 
occupied  by  the  men  whose  aims  they  sought  to  vilify. 

“  The  object  of  the  Photographic  Salon  is  to  give  to  pictorial  work  in 
photography  a  place  of  its  own,  and  to  set  a  standard  of  value  by  which 
it  should  be  estimated,  without  reference,  of  necessity,  to  the  conventions 
and  principles  established  by  other  graphic  methods. 

“  The  Salon  claims  for  this  work  a  position  of  independence,  and  is  no 
longer  satisfied  that  pictorial  photography  should  be  called  the  handmaid 
of  the  arts  ;  still  less  that  it  should  be  a  hanger-on  to  the  skirts  of 
abstruse  science  in  optics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics. 

“  The  examples  here  exhibited  are  submitted  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
public,  with  full  confidence  in  its  recognition  that  the  pictorial  applica¬ 


tion  of  photography  need  not,  a3  it  did  for  so  long  a  time  in  its  previous 
career,  degrade  truth  to  the  level  of  fact,  or  be  incapable  of  the  power  of 
suggestion  and  of  the  intellectual  expression  of  nature,  instead  of  the  bare 
registration  of  the  obviously  existent.” 


Etit  Hhtqutm~. 

***  In  this  column  use  from  time  to  time  print  questions  that  may  he 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages ,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
vrith  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 

Aron’s  Electric  Lamp  (To  S.  J.  M.). — The  Editor  of  Apollo 
writes :  Aron’s  Electric  Lamp  may  be  purchased  from  the 
manufacturers,  D.  R.  Muencke,  Lusenstrasse  28,  Berlin,  X.W. 

Retouching  Surface. — Japhet  writes  :  “  I  have  tried  ‘  Country 
Professional’s  ’  method,  as  given  in  last  week,  but  can't  get 
quite  enough  lead  on  to  the  film.  Is  he  sure  he  has  not  given 
a  formula  for  polishing  the  surface  ?” 

Defective  Pneumatic  Holder. — Gelatine  writes :  “  Seeing  a 
query  about  a  pneumatic  holder  in  this  week’s  Journal,  may  I 
ask  advice  about  mine.  It  is  nearly  new  and  apparently  perfect, 
but  it  will  not  hold  a  plate  for  more  than  a  few  seconds  at  a 
time.  I  have  tried  all  means,  wetting  the  disc,  &c.,  and  can 
find  no  leak  in  the  bulb,  or  anywhere.  Can  you  tell  me  where 
the  fault  is?” — See  reply  to  “  Collodion ”  in  this  column.  The 
leak  is  no  doubt  in  the  metal  tube,  by  which  the  ball  is 
connected  with  the  frame. 

Perished  Indiarubber. — B.  W.  says,  in  reply  to  “  Collodion :  ” 
“  I  have  a  pneumatic  holder  that  has  been  in  my  possession  at 
least  twenty  years,  and  which  wa3  in  exactly  the  same  condition 
as  the  one  described.  I  disconnected  the  ball  and  its  tube  from 
the  wooden  handle,  and  placed  them  in  warm  water — not  hot — 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  ball  regained  its  elasticity.  A  new  disc 
was  obtained  from  a  dealer — C03t,  about  Is. — and  when  the 
thing  was  put  together  again  it  was,  and  is,  equal  to  new.  I 
was  slightly  troubled  at  first  by  its  “  losing  wind  ”  in  use,  but, 
on  unscrewing  the  screw  and  touching  the  point  with  indiarubber 
paste  before  putting  it  together  again,  the  leakage  was  entirelv 
stopped,  and  it  will  now  remain  attached  to  a  plate  for  hours. 

Spotting  Prints  and  Negatives. — Spotter  writes:  “In  reply  to 
‘  Beaten,’  spotting  requires  both  skill  and  proper  materials.  "  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  no  use  trying  to  work  with  inferior  brushes. 
The  finest  and  best  sables  only  will  answer,  such  as  are  capable 
of  taking  a  perfect  point.  Then,  the  colour  must  be  mixed  with 
some  suitable  adhesive,  and  for  this  purpose  sticking  the  brush 
in  the  mouth  is  about  the  best  way  of  courting  failure.  With 
good  water  colour  pure  water  suffices,  but  I  always  prefer  to 
use  a  little  thin  starch,  or  to  rub  the  colour  up  with  starch  paste. 
This  will  make  it  adhere  nicely.  For  prints  only  ordinary  skill 
is  required,  but  spotting  out  pinholes  in  negatives  is  more 
difficult.  I  find  liquid  colour,  applied  with  a  crow-quill  pen,  as 
convenient  as  anything.” 

Pure  Water  (To  W.  Finlay).— The  following  helped  me  out  of  a 
similar  difficulty  to  yours,  and  may  probably  prove  as  useful  to  you. 

I  procured,  first  of  all,  a  large  earthenware  jar.  used,  I  think, 
for  pickling  purposes,  something  the  shape  of  the  oil  jars  used 
in  “  Ali  Baba”  pantomimes,  and  holding  about  five  or  six  gallons. 
This  cost  about  two  shillings,  and  is  fitted  with  a  lid,  having  a 
hole  in  the  centre  for  lifting  off.  Then  I  got  a  large  flower-pot, 
about  a  foot  in  diameter  at  top  ;  this  fits  comfortably  into  the 
larger  jar,  the  lid  of  which,  in  turn,  fits  into  the  fbwer-pot,  about 
half  way  down.  Into  the  hole  in  the  fbwer-pot  a  small  piece 
of  sponge  is  plugged  ;  then  a  layer  of  well-washed  silver  sand 
is  placed ;  over  this,  a  layer  of  granulated,  not  powdered, 
charcoal ;  and  over  this,  again,  more  sand  until  the  level  of  the 
lid  is  reached.  The  latter  serves  to  prevent  the  sand  washing 
up  when  water  is  poured  in.  The  charcoal  costs  about  sixpence 
per  pound,  and  one  pound  serves  as  a  charge  for  the  above  size, 
and  lasts  for  a  long  time — some  months.  When  filtration 
becomes  slow,  scoop  out  the  upper  surface  sand  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  charcoal :  wash  it  well  and  return  it.  This  will  keep 
me  supplied  with  clean  water  all  day  long,  but  it  has  to  be 
“dipped”  out  of  the  lower  jar,  which  is  rather  awkward, 
especially  when  the  flower-pot  is  pretty  full,  and  consequently 
heavy.  If  I  were  making  another.  I  should  get  a  good  wooden 
barrel  and  tap. — W.  C.  Holmes. 
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Chromate  of  Potash. — There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  neutral  chromate  of  potash  from  the  bichromate,  but 
probably  J.  H.  F.’s  failure  arises  from  his  method.  Theo-  , 
retically,  if  8  parts  by  weight  of  potassium  hydrate  be  added 
to  21  parts  of  the  bichromate,  the  resulting  solution  will 
consist  of  the  “neutral”  salt,  but  practically  it  is  better 
to  work  with  a  slight  excess  of  alkali  if  the  product  is  to  be 
collected  in  crystals.  In  this  case  the  proportions  of  8  to 
20  may  be  used.  Perhaps  J.  H.  F.’s  difficulty  comes  in 
trying  to  produce  the  crystals,  as,  when  the  solution  is 
evaporated,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  towards  the  formation  of 
crystals  of  the  bichromate,  and  spontaneous  evaporation  is  the 
only  reliable  method.  Owing  to  the  great  difference  in  solu¬ 
bility  of  the  two  salts,  if  the  bichromate  be  first  dissolved,  the 
resulting  solution  will  be  so  far  removed  from  the  point  of 
saturation  of  the  neutral  salt  that  the  spontaneous  crystallisa¬ 
tion  will  prove  a  very  tedious  job.  Let  the  following  plan, 
therefore,  be  adopted :  Dissolve  8  parts  of  caustic  potash 
in  60  parts  of  water,  and  add  gradually  20  parts  of  bichro¬ 
mate  in  powder.  Shake  well  until  dissolved.  Although 
the  bichromate  would  not  itself  dissolve  in  the  above  quantity 
of  water,  as  it  becomes  reduced  to  the  neutral  condition,  its 
solubility  is  greatly  increased,  and,  by  the  time  the  conversion 
is  complete,  it  will  be  found  to  all  go  into  solution,  especially  if 
the  vessel  be  warmed.  Then  set  aside  to  crystallise. — Syntax. 

Retouching  Medium.  —  As  “  Portraitist  ”  does  not  seem  to 
have  received  exactly  the  information  he  requires,  I  offer  these 
few  hints  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  useful  to  him  and  others 
similarly  situated.  In  the  first  place,  he  must  observe  that  a 
retouching  medium,  to  give  a  uniform  surface,  must  be  studied, 
and  all  the  small  points  leading  to  success  and  failure  noted. 
The  very  fact  that  sometimes  he  obtains  a  reliable  surface 
proves  that  the  medium  is  all  right,  and  that,  given  uniform 
conditions,  success  must  be  assured.  After  an  extended  trial  of 
all  mediums  in  the  market  during  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  very  medium  against  which 
“  Portraitist  ”  is  rather  severe  (I  think  I  have  the  same  as 
him  in  my  mind)  is  the  very  best  for  retouching  on  the  film ; 
but  it  undoubtedly  requires  mixing  with  a  greater  quantity  of 
brains  than  does  an  ordinary  resin  in  turps  mixture.  Let 
“  Portraitist  ”  try  this  method  of  application.  Make  the  nega¬ 
tive  as  warm  as  for  varnishing  ;  then,  having  placed  the  finger 
in  a .  piece  of  soft  rag,  apply  a  small  quantity  of  medium  by 
means  of  cork  to  rag,  and  rub  over  negative  in  usual  manner. 
This  part  of  the  business  is  the  most  critical ;  he  must  not  rub 
on  too  much  medium  or  too  little,  or  put  it  on  too  thick  or  too 
thin,  but  just  the  right  amount  to  suit  his  touch,  and  this  can 
only  be  found  by  trial.  Now  heat  the  negative  again,  and 
when  it  cools  he  should  have  a  surface  of  the  very  best ;  if 
found  not  dry  enough,  heat  negative  again.  If  negative  is  not 
required  to  be  worked  till  next  day,  the  first  warming  will  be 
found  sufficient.  Use  a  Hardmuth’s  “Koh-i-Noor”  H  pencil 
for  all  ordinary  and  II B  for  any  extra  heavy  work ;  no  other 
pencils  work  like  these  with  this  medium.  Be  most  careful  to 
keep  the  cork  of  the  bottle  free  from  “  stale  ”  medium,  which 
will  accumulate  on  the  sides  and  the  mouth  of  bottle,  and  which 
is  so  gummy  and  sticky  that  if  once  on  the  negative  it  will 
never  dry.  Never  use  the  same  place  in  rag  twice.  The  great 
advantage  of  this  medium,  and  which  places  it  above  all  others, 
is  that,  with  careful  varnishing,  it  will  keep  all  the  work  put  on, 
and  only  a  retoucher  can  realise  what  this  means.  Heat  nega¬ 
tive  slightly  when  varnishing,  and  dry  up  quickly.  These 
remarks  apply  only  to  touching  on  the  film,  for,  if  applied  to 
the  varnished  surface,  this  medium,  in  my  hands,  is  only  a 
delusion  and  a  snare  ;  and  for  this  latter  purpose  no  better 
medium  can  be  obtained  than  that  which  Mr.  Harold  Baker 
offers  to  send  to  “Portraitist.” — J.  E.  Gower. 

- + - 
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Convention  Reminiscences. 

By  J.  A.  Kay,  211,  Lord-street,  Southport. 

Mr.  Kay  modestly  terms  the  photographs  he  has  sent  us  “  a  few 
Reminders  of  the  Convention  week.”  The  reminders,  however,  fill  a 
dainty  and  artistic  little  album,  and  number  in  all  twenty-four. 
They  include  views  of  Fountains  Abbey,  Ripon  Cathedral,  York, 
Studley  Royal,  Bolton  Hall  and  Woods,  Knaresboro’,  landscape  as 


well  as  architectural  subjects  having  been  chosen.  Mr.  Kay’s  work 
evinces  a  very  high  degree  of  artistic  and  technical  skill,  and  we 
shall  prize  his  photographs,  not  merely  as  Convention  reminders,  but 
for  their  own  intrinsic  good  qualities. 


The  Acme  Print- trimmer. 

H.  J.  Redfern,  55,  Surrey-stre«t,  Sheffield. 

This  wheel  trimmer  (which  sells  at  2s.)  will  soon  repay  the  outlay, 
as  it  is  a  handy  addition  to  one’s  photographic  resources.  It  has  a 
bevelled  hollow  wheel  (Sheffield  made),  and  cuts  wet  or  dry  paper 


equally  well.  The  wheels  add  screws  are  interchangeable,  and  can 
be  replaced  at  a  small  outlay.  Again,  owing  to  the  wheel  being 
hollow,  with  the  cutting  edge  flat,  it  can  readily  be  sharpened  to  a 
razor-like  edge  merely  by  rubbing  on  an  ordinary  oil  stone.  The 
Acme  Print-trimmer  is  well  and  strongly  made,  and  we  can  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  a  capital  tool. 

Plates  and  Papers. 

By  Dr.  Stiefel.  London  :  Percy  Lund  &  Oo. 

Dr.  Stiefel’s  book,  which  is  apparently  a  translation,  deals  with 
the  manufacture  of  the  various  sensitive  papers  in  photographic  use, 
and  treats  of  their  printing,  toning,  &c.  Chapters  of  the  book  are 
also  devoted  to  gelatine  dry  plates,  development,  &c.  The  work 
might  have  been  condensed,  for  much  of  the  information,  particularly 
that  referring  to  dry  plates,  is  too  meagre  to  be  serviceable,  and  the 
translation  here  and  there  strikes  us  as  crudely  done  ;  but,  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  book  is  useful,  and  the  information  relating  to  the 
manufacture  of  collodion,  gelatine,  and  albumen  papers  is  such  as  is 
likely  to  be  appreciated  by  many. 


The  Solar  Collodio-chloride  Papers. 

McGhie  &  Co.,  75,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow. 

Messrs.  McGhie  &  Co.  have  sent  us,  for  inspection,  specimen  prints 
on  the  Solar  collodio-chloride  papers — “  enamel  surface  ”  and  “  matt.” 
The  former  have  all  the  richness  of  image  and  beauty  of  tone  we  are 
apt  to  associate  with  good  collodion  prints,  combined  with  excellence 
of  gradation  and  purity  in  the  lights.  The  latter — the  “  matt  ” — 
might  easilv  be  taken  for  surfaced  platinum  prints,  so  rich  and 
velvety  are  the  deposits.  For  the  enamel  the  sulphocyauide  and 
acetate  baths  are  advised ;  for  the  matt,  the  acetate  borax  gold  bath 
followed  by  one  of  potassium  chloro-platinite.  The  directions  for 
using  the  paper  are  full,  but  clear,  and,  judging  by  the  specimens 
submitted  to  us,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  “Solar” 
collodio-chloride  papers  capable  of  yielding  results  of  the  highest 
excellence. 


Portraits  by  Acetylene  Light. 

John  Edward  Shaw,  Huddersfield. 

Mr.  Shaw,  who  had  noticed  our  suggestion  of  last  week  relative  to 
the  adoption  by  photographers  of  the  acetylene  light  for  portraiture, 
sends  us  some  portraits  taken  by  the  aid  of  that  light.  They  are 
soft  and  harmoniously  lighted  pictures,  equal  in  every  respect  to¬ 
day  light  work,  and  we  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Shaw  for  giving  us,  by 
means  of  his  excellent  work,  the  opportunity  of  reiterating  our  hint 
to  our  professional  readers  to  give  acetylene  their  consideration. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society’s  Exhibition. 

London  :  Harrison  &  Sons,  59,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.  Prise  6d. 

This  is  the  second  year  that  the  Society  has  issued  an  illustrated 
catalogue,  and  the  success  of  the  experiment  has  been  so  marked  that 
we  are  entitled  to  expect  that  the  idea  will  secure  permanent 
adoption.  The  catalogue  this  year  is  in  many  respects  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  first  issue.  A  tastefully  bound  copy  lies  before  us. 
Artistic  head  pieces,  and  a  very  effective  style  and  arrangement  of 
printing  in  the  catalogue  portion  have  been  introduced,  and  it  is  inter¬ 
spersed  with  reproductions  of  twenty-two  pen-and-ink  sketches  by 
Mr.  Ralph  H.  Bayley,  the  cleverness,  beauty,  and  artistic  freedom  of 
which  we  are  the  more  able  to  appreciate  from  having  compared  them 
with  the  originals  in  the  Exhibition.  Over  thirty  half-tone  blocks 
(by  Meisenbach)  of  the  exhibits  are  also  given.  These  are  very  well 
printed,  and  the  selection  has  been  made  with  such  conspicuously 
I  good  judgment  as  to  leave  no  room  at  all  for  objection.  In  recom- 
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mending  each  of  our  readers  to  purchase  a  copy  of  the  catalogue, 
which  has  a  present  interest  to,  and  is  assured  of  a  lasting  .esteem  by, 
all  lovers  of  photography,  we  append,  on  our  own  account,  the  com¬ 
pliment  of  recognition  by  name  to  Mr.  R.  Child  Baylev,  the  able  and 
devoted  Assistant- Secretary  of  the  Society,  upon  whom  the  labour  of 
producing  the  catalogue  has  fallen. 

- ♦ - 
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Woolwich  Photographic  Society. — The  annual  business  meeting  will  be 
held  at  St.  John’s  Lecture-room  on  Thursday,  October  8,  at  8  p.m. 

The  Dulwich  Photographic  Society.— This  Society’s  First  Exhibition  is 
to  be  held  on  November  12.  The  Judge  is  Mr.  Leon  Warnerke.  There  is  an 
Open  Class,  2s.  6d.  entrance  fee. 

The  Bristol  Exhibition.— This  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  December  and 
January  next.  Entry  forms  may  be  obtained  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Bristol  and  West  of  England  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  20,  Berkeley- 
square,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Messrs.  Perken,  Son,  &  Payment  advise  us  that  their  lease  of  the  premises 
of  their  Oxford-street  branch  having  lapsed  by  effluxion  of  time,  that  all 
business  will  be  transacted  from  their  headquarters,  99,  Hatton-Garden, 
Holborn-viadnct,  E.C. 

The  Photographic  Club.— The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o’clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  October  7.  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton  will  deliver  a 
lecture,  with  lantern  illustrations,  entitled  Pictorial  Photography.  This 
lecture  forms  one  of  the  series  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Affiliation  of 
Photographic  Societies.  Visitors  are  welcome. 

The  Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club’s  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  will  be 
held  at  the  Clarence  Rooms,  Coldharbour  Lane,  BrixtoD,  S.W..  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  October  6  to  10.  The  members’ 
classes  are  :  A.  Prints  (direct  or  enlarged)  ;  B.  Prints  (open  only  to  members 
who  started  photography  since  January  1,  1895)  ;  C.  Lantern  Slides  in  sets  of 
four.  A  silver  medal  is  offered  for  the  best  collective  exhibit  in  Class  A,  and 
a  bronze  medal  for  the  second  best.  Two  bronze  medals  will  also  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Judges  for  individual  prints  not  included  in  the  medalled 
collective  exhibits.  In  Class  B  a  bronze  medal  is  offered  for  the  best  print, 
irrespective  of  subject.  In  Class  C,  a  silver  medal  is  offered  for  the  best 
set  of  four  slides,  and  a  bronze  medal  for  the  second.  The  Open  Classes 
are  :  D.  Pictures  (not  medalled  previous  to  September  21  at  any  open  exhibi¬ 
tion)  ;  E.  Lantern  Slides  (not  medalled  previous  to  September  21  at  any  open 
exhibition).  One  silver  and  two  bronze  medais  are  offered  in  each  class  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Judges.  The  Judges  are  Me.'srs.  F.  P.  Cembrano,  jun., 
Colonel  J.  Gale,  and  E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S.  A  ticket  of  admission  will  be  sent 
to  each  exhibitor.  Intending  exhibitors  of  apparatus  may  obtain  full  par¬ 
ticulars  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  F.  Archer,  1,  Gauden-road, 
Clapham,  S.W.,  of  whom  entry  forms  and  further  information  may  also  be  had. 

The  Reading  magistrates,  on  Friday,  September  25,  again  investigated  the 
remarkable  charge  of  fraud  against  a  man  named  Walter  Henry  Mayers, 
described  as  a  photographer,  who  was  charged  with  obtaining  sums  of  money 
from  a  number  of  persons  by  fraud  by  means  of  advertisements  inserted  in  a 
weekly  periodical.  The  advertisement  offered  enlarged  photographs  at  7s. 
each,  and  also  various  prizes  for  those  who  could  make  the  largest  number  of 
words  out  of  the  letters  comprised  in  the  title  of  a  monthly  magazine. 
Amongst  the  victims  was  Mrs.  White,  wife  of  a  Baptist  minister  at  Taunton, 
who  stated  that  she  sent  Messrs.  Mayers  A  Johnson,  the  supposed  firm, 
7s.  and  a  cabinet  photograph  of  her  husband,  and  at  the  same  time  asked  for 
the  rules  of  the  competition.  She  received  a  competition  ticket,  but  she  did 
not  receive  any  enlargement  of  the  photograph.  She  subsequently  saw  an 
advertisement  having  reference  to  a  second  competition,  and  promising  two 
dozen  cartes.  She  thereupon  sent  another  7s.  and  a  photograph.  She 
received  an  acknowledgment  of  the  same,  and  then  she  wrote  asking  if  words 
now  obsolete,  but  used  by  old  English  authors,  might  be  employed.  The 
reply  was  that  nothing  but  English  pure  and  simple  was  to  be  used.  Witness 
afterwards  forwarded  a  list  containing  6691  words.  This  was  on  September  6, 
but  she  received  a  letter  to  the  effect  that  no  list  must  be  sent  in  before 
October  25.  Other  witnesses  gave  similar  evidence,  and  Head  Constable 
Tewsley  stated  that  the  prisoner  was  simply  living  in  an  attic  at  a  cottage. 
Witness  also  found  various  documents,  and  saw  the  advertisements,  in  some 
of  which  it  was  stated  that  lOOOf.  was  to  be  competed  for,  while  another 
offered  as  a  first  prize  a  house  in  any  part  of  the  country  valued  at  400Z.  The 
prisoner  was  committed  for  trial. 

- - 

patent  Rftosi. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  September  16  and 

September  23,  1896 : — 

Drying  Plates.— No.  20,280.  “An  Appliance  for  Quickly  Drying  Photo¬ 
graphic  Plates  after  being  Developed  and  Washed.”  P.  H.  Samuel 
and  J.  Samuel. 

Kinetoscopic  Photography.— No.  20,307.  “New  or  Improved  Apparatus 
or  Means  by  which  Successive  Photographs  can  be  Produced.”  M. 
Sappey. 

Slide  Carriers  for  Lanterns.— No.  20,346.  “  Improvements  in  and  apper-  , 

taining  to  Slide  Carriers  for  Optical  Lanterns.”  F.  W.  Hudlass. 

Hand  Cameras. — No.  20,349.  “Improvements  in  Hand  Cameras.”  S.  D.  | 
McKellen. 
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Relief  Photographs.— No.  20,387.  “Producing  Photographs  in  Relief.’ 
Complete  specification.  T.  C.  Marceau. 

Rocking  Dishes. — No.  20,430.  “Improved  Apparatus  for  Racking  Dishes 
or  Trays  for  Photographic  and  other  Purposes.”  Communicated  i  j 
Valentin  Zinsli,  France.  G.  C.  Marks. 

Refining  Stoves. — No.  20,695.  “  Improvements  in  Refining  Stoves  for 

Photographers.”  Complete  specification.  D.  R.  V.  Riper. 

Shutter. — No.  20,768.  “  An  Improved  Photographic  Shutter.  ”  G.  Houghton 
and  W.  A.  Edwards. 


^timings  of  soctvms. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 


October. 

Name  of  8ociety. 

Subject. 

5 . 

Bradford  . 

/  Scamper  through  Switzerland  and  Italy _ 

(  H.  Hibb-rt. 

5 . 

Acetylene  Gas.  Mr.  Hoddle. 

Photo  micrographs.  T.  Charters  White. 
Members’  Lantern  X  trht. 

5 . 

Richmond  . 

6 . 

Hackney  . . 

7 . 

Leeds  Camera  Club . 

E  larging.  Jno  A.  Hodges. 

7 . 

Photographic  Hnb  . 

J  Pic  orial  Photography.  A.  Horsley 

8 . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

|  Lan'ern  in  Use  for  Testing  Members” 

8 . 

Woolwich  Photo.  Society . 

Annual  Business  Meeting. 

ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

September  29,— Mr.  T.  Bolas,  F.I.C.,  F.C  S.,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Lindsay  Johson  sent  for  inspection  two  carte-de- visile  portraits,  tak-n 
by  a  Congo  native  boy,  one  of  a  tribe  of  cannibals  in  the  region  of  the  Stanley 
Falls.  The  lad,  who  had  been  brought  to  England  by  a  missionary,  had,  oa 
his  return  to  his  native  wilds,  been  presented  by  Dr.  Johnson  with  a  set  of 
photographic  apparatus,  and  he  had  now  sent  to  England  iraens> 

which,  the  Chairman  remarked,  were  very  creditable. 

The  meeting  was  devoted  to  a  demonstration  of 

The  Apparatus  in  the  Exhibition, 
most  of  which  has  already  been  described  in  our  columns.  It  inclu  . 
Incanto  acetylene-gas  generator  and  a  lantern  fitting  for  acetylene  gas 
(Messrs.  Thorn  &  Hoddle)  ;  the  “Memorandum”  and  5x4  Frena  cameras 
(Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck,  Limited);  the  “Scientific"  hand  camera  (Scientific 
Hand  Camera  Company);  Sanderson’s  and  the  “Holborn  Combination ,r 
cameras,  fibre  vignetters,  printing  frames,  Ac.  (Messrs.  G.  Houghton  A  Son)  : 
“  Censabul  ”  focussing  chamber  and  triple  lens  finder  (Messrs.  Adams  A  Co.  i ; 
process  and  enlarging  camera,  Ac.  (Messrs.  Watson  A  Sons)  :  several  cameras 
and  a  “cyclist’s”  aluminium  stand  (Messrs.  J.  F.  Shew  &  C'o. ) ;  an  improved 
lantern-slide  camera  (A.  E.  Bingemann) ;  and  a  “Chariot  Polyposes” — an 
apparatus  for  making  photographic  doubles,  or  photographs  in  which  the  same 
person  appears  in  several  positions,  and  takingthe  form  of  a  rectangular  fra:  .  • 
sliding  in  front  of  the  focussing  screen  and  dry  plate  by  means  of  an 
screw  (M.  Victor  Bracq). 

Mr.  Hugh  L.  Aldis,  B.  A.,  exhibited  the  Dallmeyer  “  Stigmatic  ”  portrait  Icds, 
which  has  been  fully  described  in  the  columns  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography.  He  said  the  principal  feature  of  these  lenses  was  their  extreme 
rapidity,  combined  with  perfect  sharpness  all  over  the  field,  there  being  com¬ 
plete  freedom  from  spherical  aberration  at  the  very  large  comparative  aperture 
of  one-fourth  the  focal  length.  He  did  not  think  that  any  portrait  lens  hail 
yet  been  introduced  which  would  give  such  sharp  marginal  definition  over  a 
comparatively  large  aDgle.  The  novelty  in  construction  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  flint  lenses  were  all  of  lower  refractive  index  than  the  crown  leDses,  and  it 
was  by  this  means  that  the  correction  for  flatness  of  field,  while  retaining  a 
very  large  aperture,  had  been  attained.  Spherical  aberration  could  he  intro¬ 
duced  if  required  by  partially  unscrewing  the  back  combination. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  great  advantage  of  the  lens  was  that  it 
got  rid  of  astigmatism,  which  was  an  undesirable  description  of  unsharpness 
under  all  circumstances. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  said  the  instrument  was  particularly  suitable  for 
stellar  photography,  for  which  purpose  it  would  give  crucial  flatness  of  field 
over  an  angle  of  40°.  He  thought  Mr.  Aldis  was  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
production  of  a  lens  far  in  advance  of  the  results  of  foreign  competitors. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  examination  of  the  apparatus  Messrs.  Watson  A 
Sons  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  X  rajs  by  means  of  a  fluores  ent  screen,  ;r> 
which  considerable  interest  was  manifested. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Chapman  Jones)  was  unfortunately  unable  to- 
attend  the  meeting,  as  he  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  influenza,  the 
announcement  of  the  fact  provoking  a  general  expression  of  sympathy. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

September  24, — Mr.  A.  Haddcm  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  P.  Evbritt  passed  round  a  number  of  photographic  copies  of  engravings 
which  he  had  recently  acquired,  and  which  had  been  done  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  They  were  printed  on  plain  salted  paper,  and  toned  with 
gold.  The  salted  paper  (he  was  told)  had  been  prepared  in  a  special  manner, 
so  as  to  ensure  a  certain  effect,  and  he  proposed  conducting  some  exper'ments 
with  a  view  to  discovering  something  about  the  procedure  peculiar  to  this 
paper.  He  remarked  on  their  state  of  preservation  after  such  an  extended 
period  since  their  production,  and  held  them  as  good  evidence  of  the  ftrma- 
nence  that  could  be  obtained  in  silver  printing.  He  indicated  one  which  would 
compare  very  well  with  a  platinum  print.  They  were  copied  with  a  Ross’s 
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-symmetrical  lens  of  about  10  inches.  He  made  a  present  of  a  print  to  the 
Association. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  said  that,  in  continuation  of  his  experiments  as  to  the 
cause  of  certain  bands  which  developed  up  across  plates  exposed  in  particular 
dark  slides,  and  which  in  some  cases  were  apparently  of  an  accelerating  and,  in 
others,  a  restraining  nature,  and  the  results  of  which  he  had  communicated 
recently  in  a  note  before  the  Association,  he  had  compared  the  effects  of  fresh 
with  decomposed  glue  for  fixing  the  cloth  hinges.  He  procured  some  best 
Scotch  glue,  and  soaked  it  in  water,  when,  owing  to  decomposition,  a  lot  dissolved 
out,  the  smell  at  the  same  time  being  unpleasant.  With  this  he  glued  the 
hinges  and  exposed  a  plate,  which  showed,  on  development,  an  accelerating 
action.  He  then  precipitated  some  of  the  glue  with  alcohol,  washed  it  in 
water  to  free  it  from  the  alcohol,  and  dissolved  it  at  a  low  temperature.  A 
plate  was  then  subjected  for  a  long  time  to  the  influence  of  a  piece  of  cloth 
treated  with  this  glue,  but  without  any  action  whatever,  showing  at  once  that 
the  use  of  decomposed  gelatine  was  decidedly  bad.  He  therefore  recommended 
the  precipitation  of  the  glue  as  above  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the  effect 
produced  by  exposure  to  the  moisture  of  the  air. 

Mr.  Haddon  said  by  this  process  one  practically  prepared  gelatine  from  the 
ordinary  glue,  so  why  not  use  gelatine  ? 

Mr.  Everitt  said  that  known  as  French  glue,  which  was  of  an  amber  colour, 
would,  from  its  great  hardness,  be  superior,  as  it  would  not  attract  moisture 
so  readily. 

In  consequence  of  the  retirement  from  office  of  Mr.  Everitt,  Mr.  T.  E. 
Freshwater  will  assume,  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  the  post  of  Hon. 

'  Secretary,  while  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  has  consented  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of 
Hon.  Recorder  until  the  same  date. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

September  23,  Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee  in  the  chair. 

Captain  Hates,  who  was  present  as  a  visitor,  showed  an  interesting  series 
of  instantaneous  photographs  of  horses.  These  photographs  illustrated  the 
various  phases  of  the  canter  of  an  Arab  polo  pony.  They  were  taken  con¬ 
secutively  with  a  Newman  &  Guardia  camera,  fitted  with  a  Zeiss  lens  work¬ 
ing  at./-6'3,  and  fitted  with  a  Celeritas  shutter  working  between  the  lenses  at 
a  maximum  speed  at  second.  The  object  of  the  photographs  was  to 
demonstrate  that  the  motion  of  both  the  near  and  the  off  legs  of  a  horse  is 
similar,  and  Captain  Htyes  had  succeeded  in  happily  choosing  the  exact 
moments  at  which  to  make  the  photographs.  He  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  that 
all  his  pictures  of  horses  shall  be  made  against  a  clear  sky  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  sight,  and  at  a  distance  of  twelve  yards  from  the  animal.  He 
stated  that  he  used  Paget  XXXXX  plates,  and  that  he  found  it  advisable  with 
very  short  exposures  to  commence  development  in  absolute  daikness.  Captain 
Hayes  was  anxious  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  members  upon  the  relative 
suitability  of  a  focal-plane  shutter  and  such  a  one  as  he  was  using,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  some  one  might  be  disposed  to  take  up  the  question  and  make  a 
series  of  practical  tests  with  apparatus  identical  in  all  respects  except  the 
shutter. 

Mr.  Fry  deprecated  such  a  test.  He  said  he  would  prefer  to  rely  upon 
a  calculation  of  the  efficiency  of  such  instruments  by  mathematical  means. 

Mr.  Mackie  supported  this  position. 

Mr.  Bridge  sympathised  with  Captain  Hayes’s  preference  for  a  practical 
test. 

Mr.  Fry  said  that  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  Mr.  Newman’s 
apparatus  (which  he  believed  he  had  invented  as  well  as  constructed)  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  speed  of  shutters.  He  believed  that,  if  the  matter 
were  referred  to  him  (iVlr.  Newman),  his  instrument  would  make  all  the 
measurements  and  give  all  the  facts  which  the  Captain  required. 

Mr.  Foxlee  raised  several  technical  points,  referring  to  the  distortion,  which 
was,  in  theory,  the  weak  point  of  the  focal-plane  shutter. 

Captain  Hayes  said  that  his  remarks  must  not  be  taken  in  any  sense  to 
apply  to  the  makers  of  apparatus,  but  simply  to  principles  involved. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Leeds,  a  visitor,  was  welcomed  by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Foxlee  said  that  it  used  to  be  the  habit  of  the  Club  to  extend  an  open 
invitation  to  country  photographers  visiting  London  during  the  time  that  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  was  open.  He  thought  that  the 
Club  (although  it  was  well  known  they  were  always  pleased  to  see  country 
photographers)  might,  by  a  letter  from  their  Secretary  through  the  press,  offer 
a  special  invitation  at  this  time. 

The  Secretary^  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  every  one  present  would  agree 
with  Mr.  Foxlee,  and  that  he  -would  send  a  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  several 
papers. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  subject  of  the  evening, 

Halation. 

Mr.  Drage  mentioned  that  recently  he  had  seen  a  recommendation  to  place 
one  dry  plate  behind  another  for  the  purpose  of  minimising  halation. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  he  should  like  to  know  how  the  author  of  this  idea  thought 
it  would  act.  The  rays  which  passed  through  the  back  of  the  plate  were  not 
those  which  caused  halation. 

Mr.  Fry  said  that  the  first  principle  to  be  observed  in  backing  a  plate  was 
to  have  the  backing  in  optical  contact  with  the  back  of  it.  He  would  expect 
the  method  suggested  to  act  detrimentally  if  at  all. 

Mr.  Haes  asked  for  a  definition  of  halation. 

Mr.  Mackie  replied  that  he  defined  it  as  the  effect  upon  a  film  caused  by  a 
reflection  of  certain  rays  of  light  from  the  back  the1  plate,  but  many  things 
were  called  halation  which  were  really  a  correct  reproduction  of  effects  as  seen 
by  the  eye.  In  his  opinion  a  full  exposure  and  well-retrained  development 
tended  to  minimise  the  effects  of  halation.  The  idea  was  well  supported  by 
the  results  in  the  Watkins  Developing  Competition. 

Mr.  Nesbit  had  found  just  as  much  halation  with  films  as  with  plates. 
He  thought  that  halation  was  due  quite  as  much  to  the  lateral  or  spreading 
action  of  light  in  the  film  as  to  the  causes  which  Mr.  Mackie  had  referred  to. 

A  brief  discussion  ensued  upon  the  presence  of  ladies  at  the  Club’s  Travellers’ 
Nights.  The  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  members  present  was  that  ladies 


should  be  welcomed  on  those  evenings,  but  that  the  ordinary  regulations  as  to 
smoking  would  be  in  force. 


Croydon  Camera  Club.  — The  meeting  on  Wednesday,  23rd  ult.,  was 
preliminary  to  the  inauguration  of  the  winter  session,  which  begins  on 
October  7,  and  which  promises  to  be  unusually  interesting.  Important  and 
useful  lectures  on  various  photo-technical  matters  have  been  arranged  to  be 
given  by  Messrs.  W.  Friese-Green,  A.  Haddon,  Horsley  Hinton,  A.  Beilin, 
the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  and  other  distinguished  photograpers.  The  public 
lantern  shows  will  be  held  on  the  same  basis  as  has  given  such  great  satis¬ 
faction  during  the  past  six  years.  Amongst  the  subjects  of  the  first  few 
technical  lectures  will  be  a  complete  demonstration  of  the  latest  methods  of 
Shadowgraphy  with  X  Rays ,  also  The  Utilisation  of  the  Acetylene  Light 
for  Photography .  Mr.  Burn  was  bearer  of  an  invitation  from  the  Dolphin 
Swimming  Club  for  a  party  of  members  to  attend  and  takes  flashlights  of  the 
competitors  at  the  forthcoming  costume  entertainment.  Ii  was  arranged  to 
ask  certain  members  skilled  in  the  above  branch  of  photography  to  accept  the 
above  invitation.  The  election  of  the  following  new  members  was  notified  as 
having  taken  place  since  th^last  meeting  : — Mr.  H.  L.  S.  Richardson.  LL.M., 
B.A.,  and  Mr.  C.  Nightingale. 

Dulwich  Photographic  Society.— Mr.  H.  C.  Jackson  in  the  chair.— The  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  H.  J.  Ellis,  produced  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  Blundell  Maple,  M.P., 
the  President,  expressing  his  regret  at  the  inability  of  Lady  Maple  and  himself 
attending  the  first  Exhibition  of  the  Society,  to  be  held  at  the  Constitutional 
Club,  East  Dulwich  Grove,  on  Thursday,  November  12.  Sir  J.  Blundell 
Maple  kindly  enclosed  a  cheque  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Exhibition. 
Mr.  S.  Withers  gave  a  most  successful  demonstration  of  lantern-slide  making, 
the  slides  afterwards  being  thrown  on  the  screen,  the  lantern  being  kindly 
lent  by  H.  Jennings,  Esq.,  late  proprietor  of  the  historic  Greyhound  Hotel, 
Dulwich.  Slides  were  afterwards  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Thomas,  F.  F. 
Thomas,  E  W.  Beer,  G.  E.  Smith,  and  H.  J.  Ellis.  The  next  meeting  was 
arranged  for  Tuesday,  October  6,  when  the  Hon.  Secretary  will  give  a 
demonstration  for  beginners  on  Intensification  and  Reduction. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society. — September  22,  Mr.  R.  Beckett  pre¬ 
siding. — Lantern  Night.  A  very  fine  series  of  slides  on  the  subject  of 
Travels  in  Sicily  was  shown  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson.  The  slides  were  good 
both  in  quality  and  subject,  and  Mr.  Henderson's  description  was  most  in¬ 
teresting.  Members’  slides  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Guest  and  Walker. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. — September  28,  Mr.  S  E.  Wall 
in  the  chair. — Mr.  G.  A.  Barton,  49,  Sussex  road,  Holloway,  and  Mr.  G.  F. 
Humbly,  2,  Gresby-road,  Hornsey-lane,  were  nominated  for  membership. 
Messrs.  A.  J.  D.  Forster  and  Henry  Crouch  were  balloted  for  and  duly 
elected.  Mr.  E.  Dockree,  of  the  Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club,  then 
read  a  very  practical  paper  on 

Lantern  Slides  and  their  Production. 

He  said  he  always  used  gelatino-bromide  plates,  and  maintained  that  as  fine 
results  could  be  obtained  on  them  as  on  collodion,  with  the  added  advantage 
of  rapidity,  which  was  necessary  when  slides  were  produced  by  reduction  in 
the  camera.  He  always  reduced  his  slides,  and  said  a  finer  result  was  so  ob¬ 
tained  than  by  contact  printing.  You  could  obtain  what  colour  you  preferred 
by  regulating  the  amount  of  bromide  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  giving  longer 
exposure  the  warmer  the  tone  required.  He  sometimes  found  a  redeveloper 
useful ,  and  gave  a  formula :  A.  Pyro,  6  grains  ;  citric  acid,  15  grains  ;  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  1  ounce.  B.  Silver  nitrate,  30  grains ;  distilled  water,  1  ounce. 
Take  sufficient  of  A  to  cover  the  plate  and  add  a  few  drops  of  B.  A  thorough 
washing  to  remove  hypo  was  necessary  before  using  this.  A  clearer  was 
sometimes  necessary,  and  hypo,  with  a  few  drops  of  ferrideyanide  of  potash 
was  very  good,  but  he  thought  landscapes  were  sometimes  improved  by  a 
slight  veil.  He  got  all  his  clouds  on  the  same  plate  by  first  using  a  weak  deve¬ 
loper  and  then  a  stronger  restrained  one.  After  a  very  fair  discussion,  he 
passed  through  a  magnificent  collection  of  slides,  which  were  very  well 
received. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society.— On  September  21,  1896,  Mr.  P.  R. 

Salmon  delivered  a  lecture  on 

Figure  Studies  and  Pictorial  Portraiture 

in  the  Club-rooms,  SunbriJge-road.  Mr.  Salmon,  who  is  well  known  in 
photographic  circles,  is  a  painstaking  worker  and  constant  exhibitor  of  genre 
studies,  managed  to  entertain  his  hearers  for  over  two  hours,  and  to  impart 
considerable  instruction  at  the  same  time.  The  pictures  thrown  upon  the 
screen  were  entirely  the  lecturer’s  own  work,  aud  included  some  capital 
studies  of  young  ladies  representing  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  We  are 
Seven,  Lucy  Gray,  Song  of  the  Shirt,  &e.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Walter  Booth,  to  which 
Mr.  Salmon  responded,  mentioning  the  fact  that  he  was  leaving  the  town, 
but  he  hoped  that  that  would  be  by  no  means  his  last  lecture  before  that 
Society. 

Leigh  Photographic  Society. — The  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  on 
the  24th  inst.  The  President  (Mr.  M.  F.  Burrows)  presided. — The  balance- 
sheet  was  passed,  with  the  balance  of  \l.  165,  8d.  in  hand,  and  the  officers 
elected  were: — President:  Mr.  M.  F.  Burrows,  J.P. — Vice-Presidents  :  Dr. 
Joseph  Jones,  Messrs.  Robert  Leigh,  T.  Lee  Syms,  James  Ward,  B.A.,  J.  H. 
Stephen,  W.  Hampson,  and  T.  Peters. — Committee:  Messrs.  J.  Berry,  T.  G. 
Hirst,  W.  Crouchley,  T.  Mercer,  and  P.  Seddon. — Treasurer :  Mr.  T.  Haddock. 
— Secretary  :  Mr.  W.  R.  Moore.  Rules  were  discussed,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  syllabus. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.— September  24,  the  Pre¬ 
sident  (Mr.  J.  Sirett  Brown)  in  the  chair,  when  eleven  new  members  were 
elected.  —The  medal  offered  by  the  President  in  the  Dolgelly  Excursion  Com¬ 
petition  was  presented  to  the  winner,  Mr.  F.  Anyon.  The  President  drew  the 
attention  of  members  to  some  of  the  principal  items  in  the  winter  programme, 
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and  announced  that  a  complete  list  would  shortly  be  issued.  Dr.  Llewellyn 
Morgan  then  delivered  his  lecture,  entitled 

Summer  and  Winter  Visits  to  the  English  Lakes, 
the  places  visited  including  Windermere  Lake,  Ambleside,  Langdale  Valley, 
Rydal  Water,  Grasmere,  &c.  The  lecture,  which  was  very  interesting,  was 
illustrated  by  about  130  lantern  slides  from  negatives  taken  by  the  lecturer. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Morgan  concluded  the  meeting. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 


1896. 

Oct.  2 -Nov.  7 .  Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly.  Alfred 

Maskell,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly. 

„  2-Nov.  12  .  Royal  Photographic  Society.  R.  Child  Bayley,  12, 

Hanover-square. 

,,  6-10 .  Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club.  C.  F.  Archer, 

1  Gauden-road,  Clapham,  S.W. 

November  12  .  Dulwich  Photographic  Society. 

December  3,  4 .  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  E.  P.  Heron,  2  Tilney- 

street,  Orrell  Park,  Aintree,  Liverpool. 


Dec.  1896- Jan.  1897  Bristol  International. 

- ♦ - 

Comgpontmtce. 


Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

“  SOMETHING  FOR  NOTHING.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  enclose  you  “  a  puzzle”  in  the  form  of  a  typed  letter, 
received  a  day  or  two  ago.  What  is  it  ?  and  what  does  it  mean  ? 

I  was  under  the  impression  a  picture  critic  went  round  the  Exhibition 
or  Exhibitions,  and  picked  out  there  such  examples  as  were  thought 
desirable,  and  said  what  there  was  to  be  said  regarding  their  faults  or 
otherwise  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  exhibitor,  or  critic.  It  would  seem 
I  have  been  mistaken,  my  own  impression  of  the  effusion  in  question 
being  that  it  is  a  piece  of  “  unadulterated  cheek,”  to  put  it  mildly. 

Why  should  I,  or  any  other  exhibitor,  be  called  upon  to  supply  “  copy  ” 
for  this  F.R.P.S. ,  F.G.S.,  and  the  rest  of  it — copy  for  which  he  is  to  he 
paid  ?  and,  forsooth,  after  going  to  the  trouble  and  cost  of  producing 
them,  they  are  to  be,  at  his  sweet  discretion,  reproduced  in  either  of  the 
publications  named  by  him,  or  in  others  of  a  similar  character. 

Evidently  he  is  a  man  of  business,  for,  enclosed  with  this  demand,  is  a 
slip  advertisement  of  some  book  or  other  written  by  himself,  and  on  sale  ; 
but  why  it  should  be  sent — the  call  for  print  or  the  advertisement — is  a 
puzzle  to  A  Disgusted  Recipient. 

September  23,  1896. 

“34,  Birdhurst-road,  Croydon,  September  16,  1896. 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  requested  by  the  respective  editors  of  the  (1) 
St.  James's  Budget  and  the  (2)  Photographic  Times  of  New  York  to  supply 
illustrated  critiques  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  and  the  Salon’s 
Exhibitions. 

“  If  you  are  exhibiting  anything  likely  to  be  suitable  for  reproduction,  as 
aforesaid,  I  should  be  much  obliged  by  your  forwarding  me  a  print,  or  prints, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

“  Inasmuch  as  the  usual  custom,  where  Exhibition  pictures  are  reproduced 
along  with  a  critique,  is  that  no  fee  is  offered,  unless  you  explicitly  state  that 
you  require  payment  and  name  the  sum,  none  will  be  made. 

“Any  prints  sent  in  will,  if  suitable,  be,  at  my  discretion,  reproduced  in 
either  of  the  above-named  publications,  or  in  other  publications  of  a  similar 
character,  accompanied  by  a  critical  notice  of  the  Exhibition,  unless  I  am 
specially  advised  by  you  to  the  contrary. 

“  Believe  me, 

“Yours  very  faithfully, 

“  Hector  Maclean. 

“  P.S. — For  the  information  of 'such  as  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the 
Photographic  Times,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  the  leading  illustrated  monthly 
publication  in  the  world  devoted  to  photography,  being  notable  for  the  high 
class  of  the  photographs  it  reproduces,  and  for  the  perfection  with  which  such 
reproductions  are  printed.  “  H.  M.” 

[Having  brought  the  foregoing  letter  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Hector 
Maclean,  he  sends  us  the  following  reply. — Eds.] 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  letter  of  “A  Disgusted  Recipient”  shows  all  the 
malevolence  and  inaccuracy  which  we  look  for  from  the  hateful  anony¬ 
mous  traducer. 

Fortunately,  along  with  the  above  letter,  the  typed  communication  of 
mine  referred  to  is  also  printed.  It  supplies  a  complete  refutation  of  the 
gratuitous  mis-statements  of  this  person,  whose  syntax  is  so  curious. 

By  inspection  of  the  last-named  document  it  will  be  seen  that,  contrary 
to  your  correspondent’s  allegation,  photographers  are  distinctly  invited 
not  only  to  name  the  sum  they  want  for  permission  to  reproduce, 
but  also  to  indicate  the  publications  which  they  would  like  their  prints  to 
appear  in. 


At  the  same  time  there  are  many  exhibitors  who,  aware  of  the  extra 
trouble  and  expense  involved  in  arranging  for  illustrated  critiques,  and 
further,  recognising  that  such  articles  serve  to  popularise  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  work,  to  advertise  the  Exhibition,  and,  generally,  advance  the 
practice  of  pictorial  photography,  are  desirous  of  "giving  every  facility 
for  their  prints  to  reach  a  yet  wider  circle  than  the  visitors  of  an  exhibi¬ 
tion. 

Let  me  take  the  opportunity  of  emphasising  that  it  is  consequent  on  such 
reckless  abuse  as  that  under  consideration  that  many  who  would  at  the 
present  moment  be  useful  and  brilliant,  active  members  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  commonwealth  have  gone  into  retirement,  fearful  of  being 
subject  to  recurrent  showers  of  ill-bred  impertinence. 

Personally,  I  usually  take  such  spiteful  attacks  for  what  they  are 
worth,  which  is  nothing.  In  the  present  instance  I  must,  however,  make 
an  exception,  for,  thanks  to  your  correspondent,  many  photographers 
will  be  for  the  first  time  made  aware  that  I  am  open  to  receive  prints  for 
the  purpose  described. 

Thanking  you  for  the  courtesy  extended  whereby  I  am  enabled  to 
promptly  answer  the  aspersions  cast  upon  me, — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

September  26,  1896.  Hector  Maclean. 


THE  POISONS  EXCITEMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  correspondent,  “  Pharmacian,”  states  that  the 
treatment  of  this  subject  in  your  pages  is  calculated  to  afford  considerable 
amusement.  I  must  congratulate  him  upon  his  amusing  contribution. 

He  asks,  “What  is  a  photographic  dealer?”  He  then  refers  to 
“  tinkers,  tailors,”  Ac.,  “  et  hoc  genus  omne,  cheerfully  innocent  of 
chemistry,  optics,  mechanics,  and  other  collateral  sciences,”  the  latter 
part  of  which  applies  admirably  to  the  druggists  who  go  in  for  the 
photographic  trade  on  the  “  sell-the  goods  ”  principle,  but  who  frequently 
lack  the  “  smattering  of  photography.”  A  druggist  who,  some  little  time 
ago,  thought  of  taking  up  the  “photographic  trade,”  asked  me  one  day 
what  was  the  difference  between  dry  and  wet-plate  photography.  So 
many  of  his  customers  asked  him  for  hypo  that  he  was  anxious  to  know 
what  it  was  used  for.  He  went  in  for  photography  himself  some  years 
ago,  but  never  used  hypo. 

Mr.  “  Pharmacian,”  like  many  other  of  your  correspondents,  has  tried 
to  drag  a  red  herring  across  the  track  of  the  discussion,  and  divert  our 
attention  from  the  real  points  at  issue,  which  I  take  it  are  these  : — 

Firstly,  why  should  the  name  “  chemist  ”  be  appropriated  by  drug¬ 
gists,  the  majority  of  whom  have  little  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and 
denied  to  those  who  have  a  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  ?  A  com¬ 
plete,  full,  and  particular  knowledge  of  the  materia  medica  does  not 
make  a  chemist,  and  even  many  doctors  willingly  admit  that  their  own 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  properly  so  called,  is  not  extensive. 

Secondly,  why  should  druggists  have  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  poisons, 
while  others  to  whom  their  sale  is  important  should  not  be  allowed  to 
sell  them  at  all?  If  druggists  want  to  monopolise  the  sale  of  opium, 
they  can  do  so  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  also  monopolise 
the  sale  of  certain  other  poisons  for  which  they  have  practically  no 
demand,  and  which  many  of  them  do  not  keep. 

Thirdly,  why  is  the  schedule  of  poisons  so  ridiculously  incomplete, 
and,  if  chemists  are  so  anxious  to  protect  the  public,  why  don’t  they  take 
steps  to  have  it  properly  revised  ?  They  are  making  a  great  fluster  over 
the  question  of  the  sale  of  carbolic  acid,  which  is  an  important  article  of 
commerce,  but  say  nothing  about  other  unscheduled  poisons,  a  monopoly 
in  which  would  not  be  so  valuable. 

Fourthly,  why  does  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  allow  the  Poisons 
Act  to  be  evaded  by  the  free  sale  of  patent  preparations  containing 
scheduled  poisons  ?  and  why  do  druggists  themselves  so  frequently 
omit  to  carry  out  the  regulations  of  the  Poisons  Act?  How  is  it  that  in 
almost  every  household  we  find  bottles  of  spirits  of  salts  and  oxalic  acid, 
which  are  used  for  cleaning  purposes,  and  can  be  obtained  without  any 
trouble,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  frequently  used  by  suicides  ?  I 
have  often  bought  scheduled  poisons  from  druggists  and  others,  and  have 
never  signed  a  poison  book  in  my  life. 

A  photographic  dealer  once  refused  to  sell  me  some  potassium  ferri- 
cyanite,  because  he  did  not  personally  know  me,  and  a  well-known  firm 
of  manufacturing  chemists,  who  knew  me  well  as  a  customer,  would  not 
let  me  have  an  ounce  of  mercury  bichloride  unless  I  brought  a  friend  as 
a  witness  to  the  transaction.  Having  no  friend  handy,  I  went  to  a 
pharmaceutical  and  photographic  chemist,  who  knew  me  equally  well,  and 
simply  told  him  to  send  it,  which  he  did.  If  ever  there  is  any  difficulty 
about  obtaining  mercury  bichloride,  we  can  always  get  calomel  and 
convert  it. 

Our  friends  the  druggists  should  put  their  own  house  in  order  before, 
interfering  with,  and  prosecuting,  other  people.  Judging  by  their  ietters 
to  you,  however,  they  seem  to  be  remarkably  well  satisfied  with  them¬ 
selves  and  with  their  own  accomplishments ;  but,  apparently,  other 
people — photographers,  doctors,  and  the  more  educated  members  of  the 
British  public — do  not  have  quite  such  an  exalted  opinion  of  them.  The 
way  in  which  many  of  them  do  business  is  not  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence.  Why,  when  we  take  a  prescription  to  be  made  up,  does  the 
pharmaceutical  “  chemist  ”  ask  for  details  of  the  particular  ailment  the 
medicine  is  intended  for  ?  A  doctor  once  told  me  to  get  a  certain  pre- 
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paration  from  a  druggist,  and  also  instructed  me  to  tell  him  to  give  me 
the  genuine  article,  and  not  something  of  his  own  composition  !  Why  did 
the  doctor  give  me  that  advice  ?  and,  when  I  acted  upon  it,  why  did  the 
chemist  smile  so  mysteriously  ?  A  short  time  ago  an  eminent  London 
surgeon  remarked  to  me  that  no  druggist  could  resist  the  temptation  of 
becoming  a  quack.  What  did  he  mean  ? 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  “  cutting  ”  chemists ;  I  have  never 
come  across  one  of  this  variety.  One  tried  very  hard  once  to  get 
■eighteenpenee  a  gallon  out  of  me  for  some  distilled  water,  but  had  to 
put  up  with  eightpenee,  some  plain  speaking,  and  the  loss  of  my  custom. 
At  another  time  I  was  charged  eighteenpenee  for  a  bottle  of  medicine,  and 
a  few  days  after  the  same  man  made  an  audacious  attempt  to  get  half-a- 
, crown  out  of  me  for  a  second  bottle  of  the  same  stuff,  but  failed  igno- 
miniously.  His  excuse  was,  that  he  had  forgotten  what  he  had  charged 
me  the  first  time.  This  sort  of  thing  is  a  common  experience ;  it  cannot 
be  described  as  “  cutting,”  but  might,  with  every  excuse,  be  described  as 
- — well — something  else. 

Druggists,  or  pharmaceutical  “  chemists,”  are,  generally  speaking, 
peculiar  beings,  and  they  manifest  their  knowledge  and  conduct  their 
business  in  peculiar  ways  which  do  not  somehow  appeal  to  me,  which 
ways  also  are  quite  different  to  those  of  other  tradesmen.  They  have  a 
failing  that  is,  unfortunately,  rather  common  to  scientific  men,  that  is, 
bumptiousness,  the  exhibition  of  which  is  generally  amusing.  Their  pet 
schedule  of  poisons,  as  a  document,  is  also  amusing ;  it  is  superior  even 
to  the  list  of  infectious  diseases  which  includes  croup  and  leaves  out 
measles. — I  am,  yours,  &g.  Nemo. 

September  25,  1896.  - * - 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB  :  AN  INVITATION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  make 
your  columns  a  medium  for  inviting  any  provincial  photographers  who 
may  be  in  London  for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
to  the  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Club. 

We  meet  every  Wednesday  evening  at  eight  o’clock  at  Anderton’s 
Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.  The  following  is  our  programme  for  October, 
and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  welcome  any  of  our  country  friends  who  may 
favour  us  with  a  visit : — 

October  7. — Pictorial  Photography ,  with  lantern  illustrations.  Mr.  A. 
Horsley  Hinton.  October  14  — Demonstration.  Acetylene  Gas  for  ordi¬ 
nary  use  and  lantern  projection.  Mr.  C.  Hoddle.  Members’  lantern 
slides,  &c.  October  21. —  Members’ Open  Night.  October  28. — Travellers’ 
Night.  Switzerland,  with  lantern  illustrations.  Mr.  T.  Charters  White. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  I  remain,  yours,  &c., 

F.  A.  Bridge,  Hon.  Secretary  pro  tern. 

Dalston-lane,  London,  N.E.,  September  26,  1896. 


UngtoerjS  to  Corngpottfrentg. 

***  All  ma/tters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography,”  2,  York-street ,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

***  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street , 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Photographs  Registered 

Thomas  Bourke,  213,  Soath-street,  Perth. — Photograph  of  Bight  Beo.  James  Smith, 
brshop  of  Dunkeld  (cabinet,  half-length). 

.John  Spark,  49,  York-plaee,  Perth. — Two  photographs  of  Beo.  John  Addie,  minister 
of  Wilson  U.  P.  Church,  Perth.  Two  photographs  of  Be  \  P.  A.  G.  Clark,  minister 
of  Free  West  Church,  Perth.  Photograph  of  Beo..  John  Symon,  minister  of  Free  St. 
Paul’s,  Perth. 


Received.— -Moult  Brothers,  Norman,  P.  Stow,  C.  H.  Price,  Helios. 
Ia  our  next. 

Stereoscope. — We  will  endeavour  to  get  the  information  for  you  by  next 
week. 

Alfred  Wildman  and  others  who  send  us  copies  of  West  of  England  news¬ 
papers  referring  to  Mr.  Bennetto’s  "  colour  photography  ”  are  thanked. 

Detention  of  Negatives. — G.  H.  Stanford.  A  death  in  the  family  is, 
p>erhaps,  responsible  for  the  delay.  Can  you  not  get  a  London  friend 
to  call  upon  the  firm  for  you  ? 

Book  on  Process  Work.— Process  Worker  says  :  “I  would  like  to  know 
the  best  book  I  can  purchase  on  process  work.” — In  reply  :  The  Half¬ 
tone  Process,  by  J.  Verfasser,  published  by  Percy  Lund  &  Co.,  Amen- 
corner,  E.  C. 

Assistant  versus  Employer. — Paddy.  To  recover  the  amount  claimed,  you 
must  proceed  in  the  County  Court.  We  are  not  sure  that  you  would  be 
successful,  and  you  had  therefore  better  lay  your  case  before  some 
respectable  solicitor. 

Flashlight. — F.  W.  Tarsell.  We  would  suggest  the  use  of  two  or  three 
flash  lamps  working  simultaneously.  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  we  believe, 
supply  such  an  arrangement,  arid  probably  other  dealers.  You  will 
find  a  few  useful  hints  in  an  article  published  in  the  Journal  of 
September  11,  and  in  the  present  number. 


Lantern  Slides  from  the  Old  Masters.— F.  B.  J.  says:  “I  want  some 
lantern  slides  of  some  of  the  pictures  in  the  Nation'll  C  illery.  Should 
I  be  doing  wrong  in  copying  some  of  the  photographs  of  them 
being  published,  as  then*  can  be  no  copyright  in  the  pictures  now 
Yes,  doubtless,  you  would.  Although  there  is  no  copyright  in  the 
paintings,  there  is  in  the  photographs  made  from  them.  You  will  be 
quite  safe  if  you  copy  the  paintings,  but  the  reverse  if  you  copy  the 
photographs. 

Mounting  Prints.  Bromide  Paper.— C.  F.  Wynne  asks:  "Would  you 
kindly  inform  me  :  1.  Is  there  any  method  of  removing  albumen  prints 
from  mounts  besides  the  ordinary  soaking  in  water — mountant  made 
from  ordinary  starch  ?  2.  I  have  some  bromide  paper,  Marion’s  and 
Ilford,  in  stock  for  the  past  twelve  mouths,  kept  in  a  dry  place,  free 
from  strong  light,  &c.  Now,  that  I  wish  to  do  some  enlargements, 
would  like  to  know  from  you  as  to  its  keeping  qualities,  if  some  should 
be  in  good  condition.”— 1.  The  method  suggested  is  the  best.  2.  Try  a 
piece  of  the  paper,  and  see  if  it  is  in  good  condition.  If  it  has  been 
properly  kept,  we  should  expect  it  would  be  found  so. 

Agreement. — Operator  writes  :  "I  made  a  three- year  agreement  with  the 
house  I  am  now  with,  which  expires  at  Christmas.  There  is  a  clause  in 
the  agreement  that  1  am  uot  to  set  up  in  business,  or  enter  the  service 
of  another  photographer,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  studio  under  a 
penalty  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Now,  there  is  a  house  to  let 
within  a  few  doors  off  which  I  can  have,  and  put  up  a  studio.  Can  the 
penalty  be  enforced,  as,  if  not,  it  is  a  good  chance  for  me?” — Certainly 
it  can,  and  it  would  be  very  dishonourable  on  your  part  to  make  an 
agreement  and  attempt  so  deliberately  to  break  it.  If  you  pay  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  of  course  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  do  what 
you  chose,  and  no  one  can  find  fault  with  you. 

Retouching  Medium. — Retoucher  says:  "Mr.  Harold  Baker’s  remarks  on 
retouching  medium  are  very  interesting.  I  notice  that  he  does  not  re¬ 
fer  to  the  mixture  of  "  turpentine  and  resin  ”  by  themselves.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  objection,  if  any  there  is,  to  its  use,  as  I  know  several  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  use  it  and  prefer  it  to  any  other  ?  Some  time  ago  you 
promised  us  an  article  on  the  "tooth”  that  is  frequently  found  on  the 
film  of  a  negative  without  any  preparation  at  all.  I  have  watched  for 
it,  but  in  vain.” — The  mixture  of  turpentine  and  resin  is  very  good  in¬ 
deed.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  that,  if  the  negative  is  varnished, 
the  retouching  is  disturbed,  and,  in  some  cases,  entirely  removed.  The 
promised  article  will  appear  shortly. 

Toning  Difficulties. — Perplexed  Printer  writes  as  follows  :  "I  am  very 
perplexed  at  times  over  the  uneven  toning  of  my  prints.  I  have  used 
several  brands  of  P.O.P.  in  my  time  with  success,  but  the  firm  I  am 

with  now  use  the - brand.  In  dry  weather  it  works  splendidly,  but 

in  damp  or  hot  weather  I  cannot  be  at  all  certain  that  my  prints  will  be 
passable.  I  follow  out  the  maker’s  instructions  to  the  letter,  but  I  get 
very  uneven  tonings,  such  as  yellow  half-tones  and  very  red  shadows. 
If  I  tone  the  prints  for  the  correct  colours  in  the  high  lights,  the  depths 
are  not  toned  enough,  and,  if  I  tone  for  the  correct  colours  in  the 
shadows,  the  high  lights  turn  a  muddy,  yellowish  colour.  My  prede¬ 
cessor  used  to  get  a  splendid  even  warm  tone,  but  I  know  he  used  a 
formula  of  his  own.  I  am  in  fear  of  losing  my  berth  if  this  continues, 
but  try  as  I  may  I  cannot  alter  it.  Could  you  help  me  in  this  ?  I  have 
tried  using  more  gold,  but  that  gives  a  too  black  a  tone,  and  again  a 
little  less  gold,  but  that  seems  worse  than  ever.  Trusting  you’will 
answer  this  as  soon  as  possible.”  —  Personally  we  have  had  no 
experience  with  the  brand  of  paper  named.  Possibly  another  toning 
formula  than  that  recommended  by  the  makers  would  answer  better  in  our 
correspondent’s  hands.  Probably  the  employer  would  substitute  one  or 
other  of  the  well-known  brands  for  that  now  used  if  our  correspondent 
could  get  on  better  with  them. 

Expenses  in  Law-suits. — Eikonogen  says  :  "I  have  a  question  that  I  should 
like  your  opinion  on.  It  is  this  :  I  have  been  doing  seme  photographing 
for  a  client.  He  has  paid  what  I  charged  ;  but  I  and  my  assistant  had 
a  subpoena  to  attend  a  law  case  in  the  London  Courts,  these  photographs 
having  been  taken  for  one  side,  to  show  what  ought  to  be  done  or  what 
ought  not.  These  photographs  were  for  the  Judge  to  see,  and  I  and  my 
assistant  were  there  to  answer  any  question  with  regard  to  them,  also  to 
swear  to  the  taking  of  them.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is,  What  is  the 
usual  fee  in  such  circumstances  ?  I  must  explain.  I  do  my  own 
operating,  and  had  to  leave  my  studio  without  having  any  one  to  carry 
it  on.  Thus,  wanting  my  assistant  operator  as  well,  I  arranged  as  well 
as  I  could,  but  had  no  one  who  could  take  a  photograph,  and,  of  course, 
there  was  some  loss  ;  and  it  was  of  no  use  engaging  any  one,  as  the  case 
went  for  so  long,  expecting  to  come  on,  first  in  a  few  days,  then  weeks 
waiting.  Well,  I  and  my  assistant  were  in  London  two  days,  and  I 
charged  a  fee  of  21.  2s.  for  myself  per  day,  and  10s.  6d.  per  day  for  my 
assistant ;  for  hotel  expenses,  21s.  per  day  for  self,  and  10s.  6d.  per  day 
for  assistant,  they  allowing  railway  fares  and  cab  fares.  Now,  when  I 
sent  in  my  account  for  this,  they  write  me  that  I  am  not  to  have  any 
more  than  21s.  per  day,  including  fee  and  hotel  expenses,  and  10s.  6d. 
for  assistant.  This  seems  a  ridiculous  sum  for  me  to  receive  for  my  time 
and  inconvenience,  and  they  say  they  need  really  only  pay  me  16s.  a 
day,  as  that  would  be  all  the  Court  would  allow.  This  for  leaving  my 
business  and  going  to  London  to  attend  at  the  Court.  They  say  that  I 
cannot  claim  as  a  professional,  but  I  have  always  been  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  photography  was  a  profession.  In  reply  :  It  is,  and  always 
has  been,  a  vexed  point  as  to  whether  it  is  a  profession  or  not  in  law. 
Our  correspondent  should  have  arranged  terms  with  his  client  before  he 
undertook  the  work.  That  is  what  is  done  by  most  experts  in  photo¬ 
graphy  in  similar  cases.  The  charges  made  seem  reasonable  ;  but, 
whether  they  can  be  enforced,  we  cannot  say.  We  presume  our 
correspondent  has  been  engaged  on  the  losing  side,  hence  the  demur  to 
the  charges. 
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OUR  FORTHCOMING  ALMANAC. 

The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1897  is  now 
in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation.  A  feature  of  the  volume 
for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  the  co-operation  of 
numerous  friends  and  readers  of  the  Journal,  and  the 
Editor  takes  the  opportunity  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
support  so  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  predecessors 
may  be  continued  to  him. 

We  especially  invite  contributions  on  topics  of  practical  interest, 
and  should  feel  obliged  if  the  articles  and  any  accompanying 
sketches  are  sent  to  us  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Secretaries  of  Societies,  and  especially  of  those  established  since 
the  appearance  of  the  last  Almanac,  will  oblige  us  by  for¬ 
warding  lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion  in  the 
Directory  of  Photographic  Societies,  in  order  that  the  list 
may  be  made  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  Publishers  wish  us  to  remind  intending  advertisers  that 
the  announcement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  filling  rapidly, 
and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions,  orders  and 
copy  should  reach  them  without  delay. 


EX  CATHEDRA. 

We  are  informed  that  the  matter  of  the  Research  Fund  of  the 
Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Convention  Council  last  week,  with  the 
result  that  the  Research  Grants  Sub-committee  was  dissolved, 
and  the  Council  itself  was  empowered  to  make  grants  in  aid  of 
original  research,  and  to  invite  suitable  persons  to  take  up  the 
work.  With  commendable  promptitude  the  Council  at  once 
decided  to  invite  Messrs.  Haddon  and  Grundy  to  undertake  an 
investigation  into  the  subject  of  the  influence  of  the  strength 
of  the  hypo  solution  on  fixation — in  other  words,  the  exact 
strength  of  hypo  solution  necessary  for  perfect  fixation. 

*  *  * 

We  are  also  pleased  to  announce  that  Mr.  R.  P.  Drage  has 
consented  to  retain  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Convention.  The 
labours  of  the  position  are,  at  times,  extremely  heavy,  and  such 
as  are  calculated  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
official.  In  future,  however,  much  of  the  work  entailed  by  the 
organization  of  the  Convention  meetings  will  probably  be  shared 
by  individual  members  of  the  Council,  or  possibly  Sub¬ 
committees,  so  that  Mr.  Drage  will  be  relieved  of  much  of  the 
heavier  routine  and  other  work,  while  still  retaining  the 
General  Secretary  and  Treasurership.  We  sincerely  hope  that, 
when  the  details  of  this  highly  desirable  scheme  come  to  be 
settled,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  willing  volunteers  to  support 
Mr.  Drage. 

*  *  * 

The  balance-sheet  of  the  Convention  Leeds  meeting  is 
printed  in  another  part  of  the  Journal,  and  discloses  a  very 
satisfactory  state  of  affairs.  The  accumulation  of  money  by 
such  an  institution  as  the  Convention  is  obviously  not  a  matter 
of  urgency  beyond  a  point  where  something  more  than 
solvency  is  assured,  and  therefore,  if  future  meetings  of  the 
Convention  are  profitable,  and  the  Research  scheme  continues 
in  active  operation — both  of  which  things  we  hope  and  believe 
will  come  to  pass — the  reproach  that  the  Convention  does 
nothing  for  photography  will  no  longer  hold  good  —  nay,  more, 
visitors  to  these  pleasant  annual  gatherings  will  have  the  rare 
happiness  of  feeling  that,  in  their  enjoyment,  they  are  con¬ 
tributing  something  towards  the  progress  of  photographic 
science. 

*  * 

% 

We  are  informed  that  the  secret  process  for  preventing 
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halation  that  was  recently  referred  to  in  these  columns,  and 
for  which  a  charge  of  5  s.  was  asked,  consists  of  the  following 
device :  In  front  of  the  lens  an  opaque  body  is  temporarily 
placed,  or  held,  so  that,  upon  the  portion  of  the  plate  that  is 
receiving  the  most  brightly  lighted,  or  halated  portion  of  the 
picture,  the  illumination  is  reduced.  Will  some  purchaser 
say  if  we  have  been  rightly  informed  ? 

*  *  * 

The  aggrieved  assistant  who  cannot  obtain  the  return  of 
specimens  he  has  sent  when  answering  advertisements  makes 
his  appearance  several  times  during  the  year  in  these  pages. 
One  of  the  unfortunate  class  again  addresses  us :  “  You  will 
see  in  your  last  week’s  issue  that  I  was  advertising  for  a 
situation  as  operator,  dark-room  manager,  and  retoucher,  in 
reply  to  which  I  received  several  letters,  asking  for  particulars 
and  proofs  of  my  work,  which  I  duly  sent  to  them,  and 
up  to  now  I  have  not  received  a  reply  to  my  letters, 
nor  have  my  proofs  been  returned.  Do  you  think,  Sir,  that 
these  men  are  answering  advertisements  appearing  in  your 
paper  in  order  to  gather  a  collection  of  photographs,  which 
their  own  incompetency  will  not  allow  them  to  produce  for 
themselves,  and,  in  consequence,  depriving  such  as  myself  of 
every  available  specimen  from  which  he  hopes  to  procure  a 
situation?  Perhaps  I  have  not  given  them  time  to  return 
proofs.  Any  how,  there  is  a  man  who,  is  advertising  this 
week,  and  is  still  holding  my  proofs.  If  he  is  seeking  the 
services  of  other  men,  why  not  return  my  work?  His  letter 
is  headed  by  his  name,  &c.,  stamped  with  an  indiarubber 
stamp,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  memorandum  got  up 
for  the  occasion.  If  he  requires  so  many  assistants,  and 
has  such  an  extensive  business,  why  hasn’t  he  printed  memo¬ 
randa  ?  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  advise  me  what 
to  do  in  these  matters.” 

*  *  * 

Our  advice  to  photographic  assistants  when  submitting 
specimens  has  been  so  often  given  in  our  columns  that  we 
should  have  imagined  there  was  hardly  one  of  the  class  who 
was  unaware  of  our  reiterated  admonition  to  write  their  names 
and  addresses  across  the  photographs  with  which  they  are 
temporarily  parting.  If  this  does  not  always  ensure  their 
return,  it  at  any  rate  interposes  an  obstacle  to  the  dishonest 
use  of  photographs  illicitly  obtained.  We  shall  at  all  times  be 
happy  to  hear  from  assistants  whose  specimens  are  wrongfully 
detained,  and  will  do  our  best,  if  stamped  addressed  envelopes 
are  enclosed,  to  secure  the  return  of  the  photographs.  At  the 
same  time,  we  feel  it  desirable  to  here  state  that  we  have  many 
times  taken  up  cases  of  alleged  improper  detention  wThich, 
upon  investigation,  have  turned  out  to  be  caused  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  sender  of  the  photographs  in  failing  to 
give  facilities  for  their  identification  and  return. 

- - — - 

■  DIRECT  TRICHROMATIC  HALF-TONE  NEGATIVES. 
That  there  is  a  much  greater  interest  being  taken  at  the 
present  time  in  three-colour  work  is  evident,  and  the  fact  that, 
commercially,  the  half-tone  process  is  practically  the  only  one 
used  naturally  suggests  the  question  as  to  whether  such  half¬ 
tone  negatives  cannot  be  prepared  direct  in  the  camera,  and 
thus  one  operation,  if  not  considerable  time,  be  saved. 

Wet  collodion  probably  still  holds  its  own  for  half-tone 
tfegative-makinsr,  although,  it  is  being  somewhat  hardly  pushed 
by  the  photo-mechanical  dry  plates,  and  for  three-colour  printing, 


it  is  absolutely  essential,  if  the  former  be  used,  that  the  plates 
should  be  rendered  colour  sensitive.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
this  if  certain  requirements  are  fulfilled,  and  which  entail  not 
only  considerable  care,  but  also  special  preparation  of  the 
collodion  and  bath. 

Probably  every  commercial  collodion  is  intended  for  use  with 
bromo-iodide  salts,  and  it  is  a  fact,  well  established  by  the 
researches  of  Vogel,  Eder,  and  Schumann,  that  the  iodides  do 
not  take  kindly  to  colour  sensitising ;  therefore  it  is  necessary, 
even  if  one  purchases  the  collodion,  to  replace  the  iodiser  by  a 
bromising  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bath  or 
collodion  is  quite  free  from  iodide,  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
plates  is  so  low  as  to  necessitate  an  increase  of  exposure,  with¬ 
out  any  screen,  of  at  least  three  times  that  of  a  normal  bromo- 
iodide  wet  plate. 

Probably  the  best-known  orthochromatic  wet  process  is  that 
suggested  by  Vogel  in  1884,  and  which  has  remained  almost 
unaltered  to  the  present  time — unaltered  and  unamended 
because,  in  many  cases,  it  has  been  replaced  by  the  ortho¬ 
chromatic  collodion  emulsion  and  gelatine  plates. 

The  raw  collodion  is  best  prepared  from  celloidin,  because 
one  can  rely  upon  obtaining  it  always  of  constant  composition, 
and  free  from  any  traces  of  acids,  which  would  seriously 
interfere,  if  not  totally  destroy,  the  action  of  the  dye.  A  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  collodion  solution  is  to  be  preferred,  though, 
for  those  who  prefer  a  thin,  flowing  collodion,  this  may  be 
reduced  to  two  per  cent.,  but  it  will  be  found,  when  the 
bromiser  is  added,  that  the  more  viscous  collodion  is  not  too 
thick. 

The  bromiser  is  made  by  dissolving  200  grains  of  cadmium 
bromide  in  5  ounces  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  filtering. 

One  part  of  this  bromiser  is  mixed  with  three  parts  of  a 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  collodion.  If  only  a  two  per  cent, 
collodion  be  used,  then  the  cadmium  bromide  must  be  reduced 
to  160  grains  fur  the  5  ounces. 

The  silver  bath  is  not  quite  of  the  usual  formula,  and,  in 
fact,  it  must  at  once  be  recognised  that  a  fresh  silver  bath 
must  be  made  up  and  reserved  for  these  colour-sensitive  plates 
alone ;  the  ordinary  silver  bath,  whether  new  or  old,  is  prac¬ 
tically  useless,  and,  further  than  that,  if  it  is  used,  cannot  be 
again  used  for  ordinary  work. 

The  best  silver  bath  for  this  work  is  : — 

Silver  nitrate  .  480  grains. 

Distdled  water  .  10  ounces. 

Solution  of  potassium  iodide  (one  per  cent.)  14  ,, 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  quant,  suf. 

Absolute  alcohol .  i  ounce. 

So  far,  there  is  no  particular  difficulty ;  but  we  now 
have  the  question  of  colour  sensitising  to  consider.  We 
are  dealing  with  a  silver  haloid,  which  is  sensitive  mainly 
to  the  dark  blue  about  G,  whereas  we  require  a  sensi¬ 
tiveness  extending  entirely  through  the  spectrum.  In  its 
unorthochromatised  condition,  this  collodion  will  give  us  very 
well  the  negative  from  which  we  shall  prepare  our  yellow¬ 
printing  plate,  and,  if  a  screen  of  methyl  violet  is  used,  it  will 
be  quite  satisfactory,  with  one  exception,  to  which  we  shall 
refer  after.  The  violet  screen  may  be  prepared  by  making 
first  a  1  :  300  solution  of  methyl  violet,  and  adding  from 
40  to  50  minims  of  this  to  every  ounce  of  plain  enamel 
collodion. 

To  sensitise  the  plate  for  green  and  yellow,  eosine  (yellowish) 
is  the  most  satisfactory  ;  and  the  solution  is  prepared  as  follows: 
4  graius  of  pure  yellowish  eosine  should  be  added  to  3  ounces 
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of  absolute  alcohol,  well  shaken,  and  allowed  to  stand  at  least 
-three  days,  with  constant  shaking,  and  should  then  be  carefully 
-filtered.  To  sensitise  the  collodion,  five  per  cent,  of  this  dye 
solution  should  be  added  to  the  bromised  collodion. 

For  use  with  this  collodion  a  green  screen  is  made,  either  by 
adding  80  minims  of  a  1  :  200  alcoholic  solution  of  malachite 
.green  to  every  ounce  of  enamel  collodion,  or,  preferably,  by 
using  half  this  quantity  of  naphthol  green  and  naphthol  yellow 
alcoholic  solution. 

The  third  negative,  which  will  give  us  our  printing  plate  in 
blue,  is  the  most  troublesome  to  make,  for  it  is  difficult  to  satis¬ 
factorily  sensitise  the  collodion  for  red.  Cyanine  is  the  most 
satisfactory,  in  that  clearer  prints  are  obtained,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  cterulean  S  could  not  be  used  with  better 
•effects,  the  only  point  being  that  acids  set  free  sulphurous  acid 
from  this  compound,  which  might  naturally  act  prejudicially, 
not  only  on  the  silver  bath,  but  also  on  the  clearness  of  the 
resulting  negative. 

Cyanine  may  be  used  fin  exactly  the  same  way  as  eosine, 
and,  in  fact,  equal  quantities  of  the  two  dye  solutions  should 
be  mixed  and  added  to  the  collodion  in  the  proportion  of  five 
per  cent,  of  each. 

With  this  collodion  an  orange  red  screen  should  be  used, 
which  may  be  prepared  by  using  about  40  minims  of  1  :  500 
solution  of  aurantia,  and  40  minims  of  1  : 500  solution  of 
chrysoidine  extra  to  the  ounce  of  enamel  collodion. 

The  formulae  given  for  these  screens  are  but  approximate, 
and  they  must  really  be  adjusted  by  means  of  a  spectroscope. 

To  sensitise  plates  coated  with  the  above  collodion,  the 
necessary  length  of  stay  in  the  silver  bath  is  nearly  twice  as 
long  as  for  an  ordinary  bromo-iodised  plate. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  which  require  a  little  explana¬ 
tion.  The  first  is,  as  to  the  use  of  acetic  instead  of  nitric  acid 
in  the  silver  bath.  Nitric  acid  immediately  decomposes  eosine 
•and  cyanine,  and  not  only  is  considerable  colour  sensitiveness 
lost,  but  the  plates  are  foggy. 

The  second  point  is  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  yellow -plate 
negative.  Theoretically  the  red  and  blue,  assuming  that  we 
are  photographing  the  spectrum,  should  be  equally  opaque, 
and  the  yellow  only  bare  glass,  but  practically  the  red  end 
may  be  ignored,  as  any  failure  here  is  compensated  for  by  the 
use  of  a  carmine  ink. 

That  three-colour  negatives  can  be  made  direct  in  the 
camera  by  the  wet-plate  process  is  proved,  but  is  the  game 
worth  the  candle  ?  If  we  take  as  unity  for  exposure  that 
required  to  make  a  good  half-tone  negative  on  ordinary  wet 
collodion  from  a  print,  or,  better  still,  a  transparency  made  by 
contact  printing  from  one  of  the  three  negatives  made  on 
gelatine  plates  in  the  ordinary  way,  we  shall  find  that  we  have 
•first  an  increase  of  exposure  of  three  times  in  consequence  of 
the  slowness  of  the  colour-sensitised  collodion,  and  then  an 
increase  of  about  three  times  again  for  the  violet  screen,  an 
increase  of  about  thirty  for  the  green,  and  180  for  the  orange 
screen ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
direct  three-colour  half-tone  negatives  on  wet  collodion  are  not 
practicable  so  far  as  time-saving  goes,  and,  unless  we  are  using 
extremely  powerful  arc  lamps  for  illuminating  our  subjects,  the 
•exposures  will  be  so  unduly  prolonged  as  to  introduce  the 
trouble  of  the  plates  partly  drying. 

Then,  again,  if  the  half-tone  negatives  are  made  direct,  we 
certainly  lose  one  very  valuable  aid  to  successful  reproduction  ; 
for,  if  we  use  dry  plates  in  the  first  instance,  and  from  these 
negatives  make  transparencies,  either  by  contact  or  in  the 


camera,  we  may  alter  considerably  the  tonality  of  the  results 
by  making  these  transparencies  harder  or  softer.  Unless 
absolutely  correct  negatives  can  be  guaranteed  the  first  time, 
it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  make  our  three  negative  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  then  the  half-tone  negatives,  than  to  make 
the  latter  direct  in  the  camera,  whether  on  dry  plates  or  wet 
collodion. 

For  those  who  wish  to  use  collodion  there  is  no  better 
process  than  that  of  Hiibl,  described  by  Herr  Pretzl  in  our 
issue  of  August  28. 

- + - 

Memorial  to  Fox  Talbot. — We  learn  that,  as  a  memorial 
to  this  distinguished  man  to  whom  photography  is  so  much  indebted, 
it  is  proposed  to  restore  the  chancel  of  Lacock  Church,  Wiltshire. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  attended  the  Bath  Photographic  Conven¬ 
tion  will  remember  one  of  the  excursions  was  in  this  direction. 


Marvellous  Rontgen  Work.  —  According  to  accounts 
received  from  Berlin,  Herr  Dormann  has  obtained  Rontgen  scio- 
graphs  through  plates  of  iron  twenty-two  centimetres  (about  nine 
inches)  thick,  and  has  already  taken  upwards  of  fifty  of  such  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  experiments  are  to  be  continued  by  Professor  Seaby, 
ofthe  Charlottenburg  Polytechnic  Academy,  be  having  taken  a  great 
interest  in  them. 


Hypo-phosphorescence. —  This  term  has  been  devised  bv 
Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thompson  to  express  the  production  by  rays 
of  light  of  vibrations  more  rapid  than  their  own.  As  an  example  of 
this  newly  discovered  state  of  vibration,  he  found  that  the  rays  of  an 
arc  light  could  so  act  upon  a  piece  of  pine]  as  to  cause  a  shadow  to 
be  produced  by  an  object  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  wood  and 
against  a  sensitive  plate ;  but,  if  a  thin  plate  of  aluminium  were  to 
be  substituted  for  the  pine,  there  was  no  action  upon  the  plate. 

X  - 

Testing-  for  the  Presence  of  Acetylene.  —  Professor 
Clowes,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  recent  British  Association  meeting 
stated  that  this  gas  could  not,  when  in  a  state  of  purity,  be  readily 
detected  by  its  smell,  and  the  smell  would  not,  in  any  case,  furnish 
a  means  of  measuring  the  proportion  present  in  the  air;  but  the 
detection  could  be  easily  carried  out  by  an  adaptation  of  his  method 
of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  firedamp  and  coal'gas  in  air.  A 
small  hydrogen  flame  showed  a  pale  but  well-defined  “cup  "in  air 
containing  any  proportion  of  acetylene  lower  than  the  lowest 
explosive  proportion.  When  the  hydrogen  flame  was  exposed  to  air, 
to  be  tested  for  acetylene  in  a  darkened  space,  it  wasjat  once  tinged 
vellowisli-green. 

Surveying-  by  Photography. — As  the  same  meeting  wa3 
described  a  method  for  utilising  photographs  taken  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  camera  for  filling  in  the  details  of  a  map.  Mr.  John  Coles 
pointed  out  that  the  Surveyor-General  of  Canada  had  adopted  the 
plan,  and  had  produced  good  useful  work  by  its  means.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  it  was,  however,  pointed  out  that  the  weather  was  so 
important  a  factor  in  the  matter  that  photography  could  never  be 
depended  upon  for  surveying  of  the  highest  character,  though  it 
would  be  very  valuable  in  the  surveying  of  mountainous  districts 
and  new  countries. 


Amusing*  Queries. — An  evening  contemporary  that  haa  a 
column  devoted  to  queries  and  answers  often  has  some  very  amusing 
ones  as  regards  photography,  and  we  have  on  one  or  two  occasions 
treated  our  readers  to  a  sample.  Here  are  a  couple  more  that 
appeared  a  few  days  ago,  which  are  evidently  photographic,  though 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  to  the  readers  that  they  in  any  way 
relate  to  photography.  We  here  give  them  -erbati  i.  -'Plates 
What  are  isochromatic  and  orthochromatic  plates  r —  W.  l>. 

“  Stains. — Is  there  a  way  of  taking  out  pyro  and  also  fixing  stains 
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on  clothes? — Stains .”  It  may  be  presumed,  as  the  word  “pyro”  is 
used,  that  this  is  a  photographic  query,  though  it  may  be  doubtful, 
inasmuch  as  most  photographers  are  more  interested  in  the  removal 
of  stains  than  in  fixing  them  upon  their  clothes. 


Conveyance  of  Gas  Cylinders. — The  lantern  season  is 
now  well  upon  us,  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  at  some  of  the  railway 
stations  the  same  notices  with  reference  to  the  carriage  of  charged 
gas  cylinders  that  were  issued  last  year.  How  far  those  restrictions 
will  be  carried  out  this  season  we  are  at  present  unaware.  Up  to 
the  present,  on  some  lines  at  least,  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
experts  appointed  by  the  Home  Office  seems  to  have  had  no  effect. 
Of  course,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  railway  companies  can  make 
their  own  rules  and  regulations,  and  need  not  be  influenced  by  the 
committee’s  report.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  stringent 
regulations  still  prevailing  on  some  lines  will  be,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  relaxed.  If  they  are  not,  there  is  little  doubt  that  cylinders 
will  often  be  carried  surreptitiously  as  personal  luggage,  as  we  know 
was  sometimes  done  last  season. 


The  Rain  in  September.  —  Those  amateur  photographers 
who  put  off  their  annual  holiday  till  September  have  had  good 
cause  to  regret  it.  September  is,  however,  as  a  rule,  one  of  the  best 
months  of  the  year  for  outdoor  photography.  Some  of  the  best 
pictures  of  the  late  Mr.  Vernon  Heath  were  taken  in  that  month. 
This  year’s  September  has  been  an  exceptional  one,  as  the  rainfall 
has  been  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  its  average,  and  has  been 
accompanied  by  exceptionally  heavy  gales  and  storms.  In  London, 
5-31  in.  of  rain  was  registered,  and  it  is  not  since  1875  that  5  in.  has 
been  registered  at  Greenwich  in  a  September,  and  only  five  times 
since  1841.  The  total  rainfall  for  the  summer,  from  April  to 
September,  was,  at  Greenwich,  1T10  in.,  and  of  this  very  nearly  one- 
half  fell  in  the  latter  month. 


Apropos  of  the  rough  weather  of  last  month,  the  gales  must  have 
soPely  tried  the  roofs  of  many  photographic  studios,  particularly 
those  of  the  old  type,  and  developed  many  leaks  that  were  but  little 
suspected  before.  When  one  journeys  to  town  by  rail,  especially 
from  the '  southern  and  eastern  suburbs,  where  the  trains  are  on  a 
level  with  the  housetops,  one  cannot  help  noticing  the  number  of 
more  or  less  dilapidated  studios  perched  on  the  tops  of  houses  or  out¬ 
buildings,  erected  in  the  days  of  glass  positives  or  Daguerreotypes, 
and  at  the  same  time  wondering  how  they  have  withstood  the  elements 
for  so  long  a  period.  One  would  surmise  that,  if  the  district  sur¬ 
veyors  in  some  of  these  neighbourhoods  were  as  vigilant  as  they  are 
in  others  when  a  new  studio  is  to  be  built,  many  of  these  “  glass 
houses  ”  would  be  condemned  as  being  unsafe,  as  many  undoubtedly 
are,  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind. 


Ideal  Statues. — At  the  unveiling,  at  Paisley,  of  a  statue  of 
the  famous  Scottish  poet  Burns,  Lord  Rosebery,  who  performed  the 
ceremony,  remarked  that,  manifold  as  are  the  statues  of  Burns,  of 
busts  or  statues  taken  from  life,  there  is  not  one,  nor  is  there  even  a 
cast,  taken  after  death.  “We  have,”  he  said,  “to  some  extent, 
therefore,  to  idealise  our  statues  of  Burns,  though  not  so  much  as  in 
the  case  of  the  statue  of  Highland  Mary,  which  was  erected  the 
other  day — a  graceful  tribute  to  a  charming  character,  but  one  of 
whom  we  possess  no  likeness  whatever.  Still,  of  Burns  we  have 
nothing  but  canvas,  and  canvas  that  is  not  wholly  satisfactory.” 
Now,  to  many  matter-of-fact  people,  it  seems  a  little  irrational  to 
erect  a  statue  of  an  individual  of  whom  no  portrait  or  likeness  what¬ 
ever  exists.  Yet  idealised  statues  exist  almost  everywhere. 
Probably,  however,  if  the  parents  of  the  individuals  could  again 
visit  this  earth,  they  would  fail  to  recognise  their  own  children. 


In  reading  Lord  Rosebery’s  speech  we  were  forcibly  reminded  of 
an  anecdote  that  has  done  duty  in  several  different  forms  since  its 
birth  in  the  Daguerreotype  days.  It  is  this:  An  old  lady  waited  on 
the  artist  saying  she  wanted  a  “  daggeratype  ”  of  her  son  taken. 
Upon  being  told  to  bring  the  son  to  the  studio,  she  replied  she  could 


not,  as  he  was  dead,  but  she  had  a  very  good  description  of  him  in  an 
old  passport,  and  she  supposed  that  would  do  as  well.  Not  only  are 
statues  idealised  every  day,  but  paintings  also,  and  very  differently, 
by  different  artists.  One  has  only  to  walk  through  our  National 
Gallery,  or  any  of  the  Continental  ones,  and  note  the  scores  of,  say, 
Madonnas  and  Infants ,  to  see  how  wonderfully  different  each  artist 
has  idealised  the  portraits,  no  two  being  alike.  Every  painter  has 
his  own  ideas  as  to  what  the  Madonna  was,  or  should  have  been 
like,  and  paiats  the  features  accordingly  ;  so  with  sculptors,  they 
portray  a  bust  or  a  statue  by  idealisation  according  to  their  indi¬ 
vidual  conceptions.  _ 


Photographic  Lens  -  testing  at  Kew.  —  Our  readers 

have  on  a  previous  occasion  been  put  in  possession  of  the  methods 
adopted  in  Kew  for  testing  photographic  lenses.  Just  as  by  sending 
a  thermometer,  or  a  watch,  &c.,  any  one  can,  after  paying  a  small  fee, 
receive  a  clear  statement  as  to  its  exactitude  or  its  variations  there¬ 
from,  so  can  the  sender  of  a  lens  be  informed  of  all  its  faults  and 
excellences.  Much  was  expected  of  this  new  departure  at  the  time 
of  its  introduction;  but,  judging  by  figures,  very  few  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered.  According  to  the  Report  of 
the  Kew  Committee,  just  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  year  1894  saw  no  more  than  twenty-seven  lenses  sub¬ 
mitted  ;  aud  last  year  only  about  half  that  small  number,  fourteen 
being  the  tabulated,  figures.  This  must  be  very  disappointing  to  the 
introducers  of  the  system,  which  involves  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  personal  attention  being  given  to  each  lens  examined. 


Rejuvenation  of  Defective  Crookes’  Tubes.— Mr. 

Ralph  McNeill,  of  New  York,  says :  “  A  little  point  which  I  have 
found  out  about  focussing  Crookes’  tubes  may  be  of  interest,  as  I 
have  not  seen  it  in  print.  In  use,  the  vacuum  of  the  tube  runs  up, 
necessitating  increasing  the  power  of  the  coil  to  get  the  same  results, 
and,  after  this  increase  becomes  impracticable,  heating  the  tube  is 
resorted  to.  This  is  apt  to  destroy  the  tube  by  cracking  it,  unless 
very  carefully  done,  and,  even  if  safely  done,  it  soon  loses  its  power 
to  restore  the  tube.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  increase  of  vacuum 
was  due  to  the  absorption  of  gases  by  the  platinum  anode,  and, 
knowing  that  the  negative  pole  threw  off  gas,  I  reversed  the  polarity 
of  the  tube.  After  working  it  in  that  way  for  half  an  hour,  the 
tube  was  restored  to  full  power,  and  I  have  practised  this  process  for 
the  past  two  months  with  perfect  success  and  without  injury  to  the 
tube.  After  an  hour’s  run  with  the  X  rays  I  reversed  it  as  above, 
and  it  is  ready  for  another  hour’s  run.  The  coil  should  be  cut  down 
in  power  when  reversed,  as  there  is  danger  of  disintegrating  the 
platinum  and  depositing  it  on  the  glass.  I  cut  out  half  the  battery 
power.  The  tube-makers  recommend  that  very  high  vacuum  tubes 
be  sent  them  to  have  air  admitted  and  repumped  ;  but  my  method 
appears  preferable,  and,  besides,  saves  their  charge  of  three  dollars 
and  the  time.” 


Gold  and  Silver  in  Sea  Water. — For  many  years  past 
enthusiasts  have  discussed  the  probability  of  extracting  in  paying 
quantities  the  silver,  long  known  to  be  present,  from  sea  water. 
More  lately  gold  ralso  has  been  shown  to  be  a  constituent  of  salt 
water.  Quite  recently  our  contemporary,  the  Chemical  News,  has 
been  reprinting  in  its  columns  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  Liversidge,  M.A., 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  He  has  treated  it  in  such  an  exhaustive  manner  that  it  is 
scarcely  likely  to  be  resuscitated  after  the  coup -de-y race  he  has,  un¬ 
consciously  it  may  be,  delivered.  Photographers  need  feel  no  hopes 
that  any  project  can  be  devised  that  will  give  them  either  cheap 
silver  or  cheap  gold.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  present,  we 
may  say  that  Mr.  Liversidge  found,  for  example,  in  three  samples 
from  Southern  waters,  quantities  ranging  from  half  a  grain  to  just 
over  a  grain  of  gold  per  ton.  His  final  verdict  is  that  “  at  the 
present  day  it  would  probably  not  pay  to  extract  the  gold  by  itself, 
although  it  might  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  salt, 
bromine,”  &c. ;  rather  disappointing  after,  in  the  same  paragraph, 
reckoning  up  the  actual  amount  present  in  the  whole  of  the  ocean. 
Thus,  reckoning  on  the  above  basis,  and  the  most  modern  calculation 
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a,8  to  the  bulk  of  the  ocean,  he  points  out  that  there  would  be,  in  all 
•the  seas  and  oceans  of  the  globe,  75,000,000,000  tons  of  gold ! 


Photography  at  Salmoral. — The  Queen’s  photographer  at 
Ballater,  Mr.  Mylne,  who  had  the  honour  of  being  summoned  by 
Her  Majesty,  must  have  had  a  good  business  line  at  Balmoral  last 
week.  We  read  that  the  whole  of  one  forenoon  was  taken  up  in 
photographing  their  Imperial  Majesties  and  the  Royal  guests,  so  that 
the  shooting  party,  which  was  to  have  started  in  the  morning,  did 
not  go  out  till  the  afternoon.  One  of  the  principal  groups  taken 
included  the  Queen,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga.  Another  group  included 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Princess  Victoria,  Prince  and  Princess 
Charles  of  Denmark,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  and  several  other  Royal  personages 
Other  groups  with  the  same  illustrious  personages  in  different 
costumes  were  taken  ;  also  groups  of  the  Russian  household,  as  well 
as  the  members  of  the  Queen’s  household.  It  is  seldom  that  any 
photographer  has  had  the  honour  of  taking  such  a  number  of  nega¬ 
tives  of  Royal  personages  as  were  taken  on  this  occasion.  One  of 
the  daily  papers  takes  quite  a  third  of  a  column  in  enumerating  the 
groups  taken,  and  the  dresses  worn  by  those  who  figure  in  them. 
The  day  before,  the  detachment  of  the  Scots  Greys,  of  which  the  Czar 
is  Honorary  Colonel,  that  formed  the  military  escort  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  was  paraded  on  the  green  at  Ballater  and  photographed. 
A  day  or  two  after,  the  Guard  of  Honour  (Black  Watch)  were  also 
photographed,  Her  Majesty  being  desirous  that  both  these  groups 
should  be  kept  as  mementoes  of  the  Czar’s  visit  to  Scotland.  On  the 
visit  to  Mar  Lodge,  while  the  royal  carriages  were  passing  along 
the  avenue,  and  when  the  party  was  being  received  by  their  host  and 
hostess,  “  animatograph  ”  photographs  were  taken  at  the  rate,  so  it 
is  said,  of  twelve  hundred  in  ten  seconds.  Altogether,  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  photography  at  Balmoral  during  the  past  week. 

- ♦ - 

BY  THE  WAY. 

I  have  had  another  rather  rambling  letter  from  Mr.  A.  Robertson, 
in  which,  inter  alia ,  he  gets  the  German  Emperor  and  the  Transvaal 
hopelessly  mixed  up  with  amateurs,  professionals,  and  photographic 
dealers.  The  only  material  point  of  interest  that  I  can  gather  from, 
his  communication  is  that  he  has  discovered  that  l  am  a  “  traveller 
for  the  trade,  and  therefore  have  a  foot  on  each  of  the  two  horses, 
as  in  the  circus.”  }  Passing  by  the  entirely  novel  revelation  to  me 
that  photographic  dealers  send  their  travellers  round  the  country  on 
circus  horses,  it  may  interest  Mr.  Robertson  to  know  that  I  have 
not  the  slightest  commercial  interest  iu  photography,  either  as 
dealer,  professional,  or  “  shamateur,”  but  have  written  on  this 
subject  purely  from  the  common-sense  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Robertson  objects  to  my  view  that  there  is  no  legal  barrier  to 
prevent  dealers  and  so-called  amateurs  trespassing  on  the  domains  of 
the  legitimate  professional  if  they  so  please,  and  he  is  great  on  the 
point  of  giving  and  receiving  “  fair  play,”  as  well  as  on  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  “  trade  ”  combining  to  put  a  stop  to  the  nefarious 
practices  of  which  he  complains.  Now,  the  trade  has  tried  to 
combine  to  prevent  its  members  running  down  prices  so  low  as  to 
make  living  impossible,  and  I  will  put  the  matter  to  him  in  another 
way  by  asking  him  if  it  is  quite  in  consonance  with  his  ideas  of 
“fair  play”  to  go  dead  against  the  wish  of  his  fellow  professionals 
by  offering  a  single  cabinet  for  one  shilling,  for  this  is  what  he 
offers,  I  notice,  from  the  business  card  sent  to  me.  It  rather  seems 
to  me  that  his  idea  of  fair  play  is  somewhat  one-sided — he  may  do  as 
he  pleases,  but  others  may  not.  A  far  more  manly  view  of  the 
question  is  taken  by  a  correspondent  in  a  recent  Journal,  “  One 
of  the  Poor  Slaughtered  Ones,”  who  openly  declares  for  doing  as  he 
likes  and  letting  others  do  the  same. 

Turning  to  another  matter  alluded  to  in  my  last — the  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  chemist  and  his  vagaries,  I  cordially  agree  with  one  of  your 
correspondents,  that  the  “silly  season”  has  been  in  full  swing. 
It  is  always  more  or  less  “on,”  but  it  seems  to  me  this  year 
it  began  to  grow  in  intensity  on  August  14,  when  the  Pharma¬ 


ceutical  Society  was  heard  for  the  first  time  through  its  humble 
agent,  “AY.  Hampson  and  it  culminated  on  September  11,  when 
the  same  individual  so  freely  took  the  bait  held  out  for  him,  for  I 
must  confess  that  I  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  my  mental  picture  of 
the  average  “  chemist  ”  would  pretty  closely  fit  the  individual  who 
exhibited  such  an  indignant  interest  in  the  status  of  the  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Society.  It  was  silly  in  the  extreme  on  the  part  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  member,  however  eminent,  to  exhibit  so  much  irritation  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  as  Mr.  Hampson  did  in  hi3  first  letter  ;  it  was 
sillier  still  to  so  hopelessly  “  give  himself  away  ”  a3  he  did  in  his 
second,  by  descending,  as  he  did,  from  the  lofty  pedestal  first 
assumed  to  the  shop  floor  and  broom,  and  to  the  performance  of 
other  duties  that  form  no  part  whatever  of  the  business  of  a  phar¬ 
maceutical  chemist  as  such. 

I  am  not  at  all  concerned  in  the  mere  verbiage  that  forms  the 
greater  part  of  Mr.  Hampson’s  letter  on  page  591,  but  I  should  like 
to  say  a  word  or  two  in  reply  to  his  allusion  to  the  “  other  subjects” 
in  the  chemists’  (?)  “  exam.”  In  my  last  communication  I  spoke  of 
“  quasi  botany  and  materia  medica  ”  as  being  the  only  two  subjects 
really  essential  for  the  apprentice  to  specially  study,  since — in  the 
old  days,  at  least — during  his  seven  years  of  service,  if  any  good  at 
all,  he  would  pick  up  a  really  practical  knowledge  of  all  the  opera¬ 
tive  chemistry  that  it  was  ever  intended  the  “  pharmacist  ”  should 
require.  In  the  old  days — I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  now — most 
of  the  tinctures,  powders,  and  preparations,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
salts  used  in  pharmacy,  were  made  on  the  premises,  and  the  careful 
and  industrious  apprentice  acquired  an  intimate  and  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  preparation  and  composition  of  such  things 
that  would  carry  him  through  the  exam,  without  any  further 
“cramming.”  Now  that  the  majority  of  such  preparations  come 
direct  from  the  wholesale  houses,  the  apprentice,  and  after  him  the 
full-blown  chemist,  has  to  rely  mainly  upon  a  book  knowledge  of 
their  composition  and  characters,  and  this,  as  I  stated  previously,  is 
most  likely  “crammed”  into  him  with  other  matters  during  the  last 
few  months  of  his  “  time.”  AYhat  wonder,  then,  that  in  too  many 
cases  it  is  nearly  all  forgotten  twelve  months  after  the  examination 
is  passed  ? 

I  am  quite  aware  that  practical  and  analytical  chemistry  form  a 
part,  but  not  a  very  essential  part,  of  the  modern  curriculum,  but 
there  is  just  where  the  trouble  comes.  A  youth  who  manages  to 
scrape  through  an  examination  in  these  subjects,  that  might  possibly 
“satisfy  the  examiners”  in  the  third  and  fourth  form  of  an  ordinary 
science  school,  straightway  blossoms  forth  into  an  “  analytical  and 
pharmaceutical  chemist  by  examination,”  all  in  large  letters :  and  mark 
that  the  “analytical”  comes  first,  because  it  is  what  puzzles  him 
most,  and  therefore  it  looks  most  important.  At  the  next  6tage  he 
proceeds  to  the  “  making  of  analysis  ’’  of  urine — vide  Mr.  Hampson — 
and  other  matters  to  his  own  satisfaction,  no  doubt,  but  possibly  not 
to  anybody  else’s.  An  old  friend  of  my  own  was  really  worried  into 
his  grave  by  one  of  this  class,  who,  by  the  mis-manipulation  of  some 
sulphate  of  copper  and  caustic  potash  and  subsequent  prescribing, 
first  persuaded  him  that  he  was  in  the  last  stage  of  diabetes,  and 
then  tried  to  cure  what  he  had  not  got !  On  the  whole,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  make  answer  to  Mr.  Hampson's  query  as  to  “  our " 
knowledge  of  such  subjects  that  they  are  never — cannot  possibly  be 
— “  thorough,”  more  possibly  quasi ,  whatever  he  may  mean  by  that  ■ 
but,  most  probably,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  “  none  at  all." 

AYhat  has  Mr.  Hampson  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject 
under  discussion,  and  what  does  his  championship  of  the  Pharmaceu¬ 
tical  Society  teach  us  ?  Simply  that,  while  the  Society,  as  was  first 
alleged,  keeps  its  eyes  very  wide  open  to  any  little  infringements  of 
its  own  “  exclusive  ”  rights,  it  works  at  if  it  does  not  openly  encourage 
its  members  in  embarking  in  branches  of  business  which  are  none  of 
theirs,  and  with  which  the  much-boasted  “  charter  ”  has  nothing  to 
do.  AArorse,  the  only  two  champions  it  can  find  appear  to  openly 
justify  their  undertaking  work  which  is  absolutely  illegal.  But,  if 
Mr.  Hampson  is  ready  to  “glory  iu  his  shame,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  a  “  member  of  the  medical  profession  ”  who  is  ready  to  intrust  his 
analytical  work,  however  simple  it  may  be,  to  a  druggist  who  fills  in 
the  remainder  of  his  time  in  the  manner  stated  ?  I  think  the 
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medical  men  of  Leigh,  in  Lancashire,  owe  it  to  themselves  individu¬ 
ally  and  collectively  to  repudiate  the  insinuation. 

Mr.  J.  Pike’s  championship  takes  a  much  less  objectionable  form, 
and  he  attacks  the  question  from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view, 
as  he  speaks  in  favour  of  the  chemist  individually  rather  than  of  the 
Society.  It  is  quite  true,  as  he  says,  that  the  business  of  the  chemist 
abounds  in  anomalies ;  but  who  is  to  blame  for  them  P  Surely  no 
one  but  the  chemist  himself,  or  his  Society  5  and,  to  prove  this,  I 
need  go  no  further  than  one  of  Mr.  Pike’s  own  instances,  which  is  so ' 
comically  absurd,  as  an  argument  from  his  side,  that  I  can  scarcely 
help  thinking  he  intended  it  for  a  joke.  Amongst  other  things,  he 
complains  of  the  public  asking  “  for  liquorice  powder  when  they  mean 
a  compound  of  sulphur,  senna,  fennel,  and  sugar,  &c.”  The  “  &c.,”  he 
might  have  added,  representing  the  liquorice.  I  turn  up  the  first 
book  of  reference  that  comes  to  hand — Gray's  Supplement  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia ,  edited  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Theophilus 
Redwood,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society — 
and  I  find  this  mixture  there  described  as  “  Pulvis  glycyrrhizee  com- 
positus,”  “ Pulvis pectoralis  kurellce"  (“compound  liquorice  powder”). 
These  are  the  only  names  it  bears,  and  I  want  to  know  what  else 
Mr.  Pike  expects  an  innocent  public  to  call  it  if  they  want  to 
get  it? 

If  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  or  chemists  individually  choose  to 
name  a  compound  after  one  of  its  ingredients,  which  forms  only  a 
sixth  part  of  the  whole,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  least  active 
portion  of  the  mixture,  it  does  not  seem  fair  that  they  should  charge 
the  public  with  introducing  anomalies  into  their  business.  Who 
but  the  chemist,  too,  is  chargeable  with  degrading  carbonate  of  soda 
to  simple  “  soda,”  dropping  even  the  popular  prefix  of  “  washing,’’ 
and  bicarbonate  to  carbonate  ?  Who  but  the  pharmaceutical — I  lay 
stress  on  the  word — would  think  of  selling  or  describing  red  oxide 
of  iron  as  “ferri  carbonas  ”  or  “  carbonate  of  iron  P  ”  And  I  wonder, 
supposing  I  wanted  carbonate  of  iron  and  received  powdered 
haematite  ore  instead,  whether  I  should  have  any  ground  of  action 
against  the  “ chemist”  who  sold  it  to  me.  Not  a  great  while  back  I 
wanted  some  ferrous  oxide,  and  went  to  the  “  chemist’s  ”  for  it.  I 
was  told  he  had  none,  so  I  asked  for  “  carbonate  of  iron,”  and  got 
what  I  wanted ;  but  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  chemist  himself 
thought,  until  he  turned  up  his  pharmacopoeia,  that,  so  far  as  this  great 
and  important  corporation  is  concerned,  the  terms  are  synonymous. 

But  Mr.  Pike’s  defence  of  the  practice  of  chemists  prescribing  is  a 
direct  argument  in  favour  of  the  other  side.  It  was  “  Cosmos,”  not  I, 
who  mentioned  this  little  weakness  of  the  11  poor  chemist,”  and  here 
we  have  its  raison-d'etre  ;  like  selling  lenses,  extracting  teeth, 
making  analysis,  and  a  thousand-and-one  other  jobs  that  pertain  to 
somebody  else’s  business,  it  is  avowedly  to  keep  the  money  from 
going  anywhere  else,  which  is  just  what  the  poor  chemist  has  all 
along  been  charged  with.  But  even  that  explanation  does  not 
render  an  illegal  action  legal,  and  prescribing  by  chemists  is  illegal. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  burglar’s  defence  when  asked  what  he  had  to 
say  for  himself  :  “  If  ’e’s  such  a  mug  as  to  leave  ’is  door  open  all 
night,  I  should  be  a  bigger  to  go  past  without  sneaking  something.” 

On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Pike  takes  a  more  reasonable  view  of 
things  than  Mr.  Hampson,  and  does  not  pretend  to  ignore  undoubted 
facts.  It  is  the  high-and-mighty,  omniscient  side  of  the  chemist’s 
character  that  makes  him  such  an  objectionable  and  dangerous 
object,  when  his  peculiarities  are  well  marked,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  modern  “  chemist  by  examination  ”  generally  feels 
himself  competent  to  undertake  anything  from  dispensingto  analysis 
or  even  the  management  of  a  plate  factory.  He  is  the  sort  of  man, 
who,  if  you  ask  for  bicarbonate  of  soda,  could  not  think  of  serving  it 
without  labelling  it  “  monosodic  carbonate.”  It  looks  better,  don’t 
you  know.  That  is,  if  he  has  been  properly  taught,  but,  as  likely  as 
not,  he  would  give  it  you  as  di-sodic  carbonate,  as  actually  occurred 
to  me,  just  to  mention  one  more  instance  that  recalls  itself,  and  no 
amount  of  argument  would  convince  the  two  learned  young  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  difference  between  the  terms  “ di-acid ”  and  “  di-sodic.” 
A  writer  on  the  alkaline  toning  bath  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal 
some  years  ago — who  must,  I  think,  have  been  a  chemist  of  the 
pharmaceutical  kind — gave  his  readers  the  valuable  information  that 


bicarbonate  of  soda,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  carbonate,  centum  <1 
ticice  the  quantity  of  alkali,  and  must  therefore  be  used  more 
sparingly. 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  a  dispassionate  manner,  I  don't  think  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society’s  defenders  have  done  it  much  good.  Mr. 
Hampson  has  treated  us  to  a  number  of  mixed  metaphors  including 
that  of  the  two  horses  yoked  to  opposite  ends  of  the  coach  who 
“look  foolish”  because  they  accompli-h  so  little.  Following  his 
lead,  I  would  suggest  that,  when  the  two  horses  hitch  themselves  on 
to  the  tailboard  of  the  pharmaceutical  coach,  they  must  both  look  and 
feel  foolish  at  the  vast  amount  of  work  they  can  jointly  accomplish 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

The^  poor  chemist  has  proved  such  an  interesting  subject  that  I 
have  left  myself  no  space  to  say  a  few  words,  as  I  had  inti-nded,  on 
another  topic  of  the  day — artists  or  painters  as  Judges.  I  am  sorry 
for  this,  because  at  the  time  I  write  the  results  of  their  deliberations 
over  the  exhibits  in  Hanover-square  are  not  yet  known,  and  could 
not  therefore  have  in  any  way  influenced  my  remarks.  1  lowever,  if 
the  subject  is  not  overdone  in  the  interim,  I  will  defer  my  views 
until  next  month.  Doguerry. 

- ♦ - 

FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Ziine  of  Sight  and  Facial  Angle. — An  interesting  article 
on  this  question,  by  Jean  Paar,  is  published  in  the  Photoyraphische 
Correspondent.  Kampfer’s  method  of  determining  the  facial  angle  is 
by  two  crossed  lines,  one  of  them  in  the  direction  of  the  base  of  the 
forehead  and  the  incisor  teeth,  and  the  other  from  the  ear  passage 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  nostril.  The  angle  formed  by  these  crossed 
lines  is  00°  in  the  higher  races,  65°  in  the  lower  races,  and  ,45°  in 
the  apes.  The  angle  exceeds  90°  in  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  in  the 
profile  of  the  Zeus  of  Otricoli  it  exceeds  100°.  Kaempfer  explains 
this  abnormal  or  superhuman  angle  by  attributing  to  the  sculptors  a 
desire  to  express  the  superhuman  intelligence  of  the  gods  by  a  super¬ 
human  facial  angle.  On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Vogel,  in  his 
Handbook  of  Photography ,  maintains  that  the  lofty  profile  adopted 
by  antique  sculptors  depends  upon  practical  considerations.  Jean 
Paar  thinks  there  is  some  confirmation  of  this  in  the  head  of  Hermes 
by  Phidias.  But  Paar  advances  a  theory  of  his  own,  based  upon 
considerations  of  perspective.  In  the  Apollo  Belvidere  the  line  of 
sight  was  important.  The  statue  was  intended  to  be  placed  on  a 
moderately  low  pedestal,  and  the  sculptor  apparently  intended  that 
it  should  be  viewed  with  the  line  of  sight  directed  centrally.  The 
larger  facial  angle,  if  intentionally  designed,  would  then  apparently 
give  the  warlike  god  of  light  an  expression  of  higher  intelligence. 
But  art  and  nature  seem  strangely  at  variance,  and  Paar  remarks 
that  Voltaire,  Neander,  and  many  others,  were  object-lessons  for  the 
Darwinian  theory.  The  facial  angle  in  the  two  first-mentioned  men 
was  probably  between  60°  and  70°,  but  in  the  brains  of  both  was 
stored  up  more  intelligence  than  in  many  a  dozen  specimens  of  the 
bovine  type  with  facial  angle  of  90°. 


Rontg'en  and  Xienard. — In  the  Photographisches  Wochen- 
blatt ,  R.  Ed.  Liesegang  discusses  the  question  whether  the  Rbntgen 
and  the  cathode  rays  are  related  to  each  other  or  not.  Battelli  and 
Garbasso  have  come  to  the  conclusion  “that  it  is  not  logical  to 
believe  that  the  cathode  rays,  which  cannot  be  diverted  by  the 
magnet,  are  different  from  the  Rbntgen  rays.  Real  characteristic 
differences  are  wanting.  The  simplest  conclusion  is  that  the  cathode 
rays  do  not  differ  from  each  other  in  their  essential  properties  more 
than,  for  example,  two  flames  of  different  colour.”  Rbntgen,  in  his 
treatise,  affirmed  as  an  important  difference  that  Lenard’s  rays  were 
only  perceptible  at  a  few  centimetres’  distance  from  the  tube,  whereas 
his  own  could  be  observed  at  a  distance  of  several  metres  ;  also 
that  the  cathode  rays  were  subject  to  magnetic  influence,  whilst  the 
new  rays  were  not.  Neither  of  these  statements  will  hold  water. 
Lenard  has  been  able  to  observe  the  cathode  rays  at  a  considerable 
distance  under  favourable  conditions,  and  Goldstein  has  shown  that 
there  are  cathode  rays  that  are  uninfluenced  by  the  magnet.  As 
both  do  not  agree  in  all  respects,  it  may  be  read  between  the  lines 
of  what  has  been  published  that  there  may  be  a  difference  in  wave¬ 
length  after  the  manner  of  red  and  blue  light.  But  this  is  incorrect, 
the  difference  being  more  like  that  between  white  and  monochro¬ 
matic  light.  The  properties  of  the  cathode  rays  indicate  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  a  mixture  of  different  sorts  of  rays,  more  or  less, 
or  not  at  all,  influenced  by  the  magnet,  in  the  same  way  that  white 
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light  is  broken  up  by  the  prism.  As  the  blue  rays  are  a  component 
of  white  light,  so  the  Rontgen  rays  form  part  of  the  cathode  rays. 
If  we  make  a  piece  of  iron  red  hot,  it  emits  red  light  only.  Heat  it 
until  white-hot,  and  it  will  then  emit  red,  green,  and  blue  light.  It 
is  the  same  with  a  Crookes’  tube,  the  degree  of  exhaustion  acts 
similarly  to  the  creation  of  light  by  heat.  A  low  vacuum  will 
permit  the  emission  of,;only  those  rays  corresponding  to  red  light, 
and  strongly  influenced  by  the  maguet.  They  contain  few  Riintgen 
rays,  and  penetrate  the  glass  very  badly,  and  for  this  reason  Lenard 
had  to  use  an  aluminium  window.  Rbntgen  used  a  higher  vacuum, 
and  obtained  the  rays  uninfluenced  by  the  magnet  corresponding  to 
blue  light.  If  we  hold  a  blue  glass  in  front  of  the  red-hot  iron,  the 
latter  is  invisible,  but  if  we  hold  it  before  the  white-hot  iron  we  see 
blue  light.  Ilbntgen  similarly  separates  the  rays  which  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  magnet  from  those  which  are  not  by  allowing  them  to 
pass  through  the  thickness  of  glass.  By  means  of  a  magnet  a  species 
of  cathode  spectrum  may  be  obtained.  In  this  way  it  may  become 
possible  to  isolate  a  special  kind  of  ray. 


Granularity  in  Carbon  Printing1. — Besides  the  usual 
method  of  coating  with  collodion  for  avoidance  of  this  trouble, 
Raimund  Rapp,  in  Die  Phot og r ap hie,  recommends  the  use  of  gelatine 
and  chrome  alum.  A  five  per  cent,  gelatine  solution  is  prepared  by 
first  soaking  in  cold  water  for  an  hour  and  then  raising  the  tempera¬ 
ture  to  35°  or  40°  C.  Into  this  is  dropped  with  constant  vigorous 
stirring  sufficient  of  a  six  per  cent,  chrome  alum  solution  until 
it  thickens.  For  half  a  litre  of  gelatine  solution  about  thir¬ 
teen  to  sixteen  cubic  centimetres  of  the  chrome  alum  solution  are 
necessary.  Now  add  drop  by  drop  sufficient  glacial  acetic  acid  until 
the  whole  is  again  brought  into  a  fluid  state,  and  then  filter.  Before 
the  cleaned  glass  plates  are  coated  with  the  solution,  they  should  be 
given  a  narrow  edging.  When  this  is  dry,  the  plates  are  levelled 
and  coated  in  a  room  free  from  dust.  If  the  fault  arises  from  too 
rapid  drying  of  the  tissue,’ it  may  be  obviated  by  placing  a  few 
saucers  of  water  in  the  drying  room.  In  warm  weather  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  cool  the  water  in  which  the  prints  are  soaked  with  ice ; 
also  be  careful  to  keep  the  tissue  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 


A  New  Developer. — The  Photographisches  Archiv  states  that 
E.  Ackermann  has  discovered  that  a  strong  reducing  fluid,  suitable 
for  development,  may  be  formed  by  heating  in  a  closed  vessel  for 
ten  hours,  at  100  C.,  2  grammes  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  8  grammes  of 
powdered  zinc,  and  40  cubic  centimetres  of  water. 


The  Fire  at  Montpellier.— Referring  to  the  unfortunate 
destruction  of  the  Montpellier  Exhibition  by  fire,  Mr.  Leon  Vidal, 
in  le  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic ,  draws  attention  to  the  irreparable 
loss  of  valuable  documents,  paintings,  and  other  works  of  art  from 
such  causes.  It  is  usually  said  “  the  loss  was  covered  by  insurance,” 
but  no  insurance  can  repair  damage  of  this  kind.  Ought  not  photo¬ 
graphs  to  be  made  of  all  precious  documents,  and  copies  deposited  in 
various  collections  ?  It  would  then,  at  least,  be  possible  to  repro¬ 
duce,  in  a  measure,  the  original,  should  they  be  lost  by  fire  or  other 
misadventure.  In  France  there  is  a  Museum  of  Photographic 
Documents,  which  assists  this  end,  but  it  is  unimportant  where  such 
collections  are  preserved,  provided  proper  catalogues  are  kept  and 
the  works  are  accessible  to  those  interested  in  them.  This  is  a 
matter  requiring  serious  and  urgent  attention. 

Rules  for  Printing*. — In  the  Photographische  Mittheilungen, 
P.  Hanneke  criticises  the  usual  instructions  to  print  until  the  shadows 
begin  to  bronze  and  the  high  lights  are  affected.  It  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  prints  should  be  taken  from  the  frame  when 
they  are  rather  darker  than  required  when  toned ;  but  one  should  be 
careful  not  to  print  too  slowly,  and  to  tone  directly  after  printing, 
unless  the  combined  bath  is  used.  The  frames  also  should  not  be 
opened  in  a  temperature  different  from  where  the  printing  takes 
place.  If  the  prints  are  printed  too  slowly,  or  if  they  are  kept  any 
time  between  printing  and  toning,  it  will  be  difficult  to  produce 
bluish  tones,  especially  with  albumenised  paper.  For  blue  tones  on 
collodio-chloride  paper  a  preliminary  bath,  to  which  ammonia  is 
added,  is  frequently  recommended.  In  this  way  a  fine,  warm  blue, 
with  a  trace  of  purple  in  it,  can  be  obtained,  but  the  prints  must  be 
well  washed  before  toning.  Fresh  paper  should  be  printed  rather 
deeper  than  old,  and  yellowish  paper  should  be  left  longer  in  the 
fixing  bath.  The  normal  time  for  fixing  is  fifteen  minutes. 


A  Good  Cat  Story.— In  the  Bulletin  du  Photo  Club  de 
Paris  we  read  of  the  following  incident  at  the  chateau  of  Dobros- 

lawitz.  Count  W -  is  an  enthusiastic  amateur  photographer, 

and  has  trained  some  of  his  servants  to  undertake  some  of  th- 
minor  functions  of  the  laboratory  assistant.  One  of  the  valets  was 
in  the  habit  of  leaving  candle  ends  about  and  remnants  of  food. 
This  attracted  the  rats  from  the  stables,  and  caused  much  trouble 
and  annoyance.  Infallible  traps  were  ordered  from  Baris,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Phosphorus  paste  and  other  poisons  were  not  to  be  had  ; 
but  a  visitor,  finding  a  stuffed  cat,  a  former  favourite  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  he  thus  ingeniously  defeated  the  wary  rodents.  The  eyes  of 
the  cat  were  removed  and  replaced  by  a  couple  of  lenses  from  a  toy 
microscope.  The  Count’s  Secretary  placed  two  small  incandesceru 
lamps  behind  the  lenses.  These  were  connected  with  a  battery,  and 
the  cat,  thus  equipped,  was  placed  in  the  laboratory  near  the  sus¬ 
pected  entrance  of  the  rats.  A  very  delicate  connexion  was  madt* 
with  the  lamps,  and  covered  with  a  cake  made  of  flour,  melted  far. 
oil,  and  powdered  sugar.  This  was  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
rat  seizing  it  would  immediately  pass  the  current  into  pussy's  eye1- 
The  Count  had  no  faith  in  the  arrangement,  but  the  watchman 
undertook  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  laboratory,  and  the  first  night  tb  • 
cat  won  a  complete  victory.  The  rats  had  scarcely  touched  the  cak- 
when  the  eyes  of  the  cat  were  illuminated  with  a  greenish  light,  ar,' 
terrified  the  devastators  so  utterlv  that  they  fled  stupefied  and  neve, 
returned  again.  An  electric  bell  was  rung  at  the  same  time  a-  tb- 
eyes  were  illuminated.  The  watchman  was  immediately  upon  th- 
spot,  found  the  cake  partly  gone,  and  the  eyes  of  the  cat  still  glowing 
with  their  deathly  light. 

- ♦ - 

A  ROYAL  ALBUM. 

We  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  an  album  of  photograph® 
that  has  been  presented  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  by  Messrs.  Johnston  <V 
Hoffman,  the  well-known  photographers  of  Calcutta,  who  intrusted  th 
binding  and  the  illumination  of  the  pages  to  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  A  Co., 
of  London  and  Belfast.  The  album  contains  fifty-seven  12  10  portrait® 

in  platinum  of  the  ruling  princes  of  India,  taken  especially  for  the  pur 
pose  by  Messrs.  Johnston  A  Hoffman,  and  sixty-six  smaller  views  in  the 
various  states,  interiors  of  palaces,  Ac.  The  photographs  are  of  extremely 
good  quality,  aside  of  the  very  great  interest  attaching  to  them. 

The  mounting,  lettering,  and  binding  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Marcu® 
Ward  &  Co.,  who  also  executed  the  very  tasteful  Oriental  illumination 
surrounding  the  smaller  photographs.  The  front  cover  of  the  album  i- 
in  cashmere  silver  repousse  work,  the  back  cover  being  gold  embroidery 
with  a  silver  rim.  The  back  of  the  cover  is  in  royal  blue  Levant 
morocco.  The  inscription  on  a  silver  plate  states  that  the  album  i 
presented  by  permission  to  Her  Majesty.  The  panels  of  the  casket  in 
which  the  album  is  contained  are  in  Bombay  inlaid  carved  black  wood, 
lined  with  blue  silk,  and  the  sides  and  front  of  the  casket  fall  down,  so 
that  the  album  need  not  be  taken  from  it  when  it  is  desired  to  examiu:- 
it.  The  album  is  a  splendid  production,  and  reflects  great  credit  on 
Messrs.  Johnston  &  Hoffman. 

- ♦ - 

V  CALCIUM  CARBIDE  AND  ACETYLENE.* 

This  compound  has  created  an  enormous  sensation  in  the  finane' 
world,  or  at  least  in  the  speculative  part  of  it,  during  the  last  yea:  or  so 
As  far  as  its  discovery  in  America  goes  it  appears  to  have  been  a  mer 
matter  of  chance,  an  invention  in  the  literal  meaning  cf  the  word.  Ti  - 
formation  of  calcium  carbide  from  carbon  and  lime  seems  to  be  a  mere 
question  of  temperature,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  electrolysis 
It  may  be  that  lime  and  carbon  do  not  react  until  the  lime  is  fused  or 
the  carbon  volatilised,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  electric  furnace 
is  needed  to  bring  this  result  about.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
very  high  temperature  is  necessary  to  bring  about  the  reaction,  apart 
altogether  from  getting  the  lime  and  carbon  into  contact.  I  have  trio  I 
some  experiments  with  an  oxygen  furnace,  and  have  not  succeeded  in 
making  calcium  carbide  even  when  I  used  a  solvent  for  the  lime,  so  that 
there  was  no  doubt  that  it  came  into  contact  with  the  carbon.  These 
experiments  were  not  tried  thoroughly  enough  to  be  conclusive,  b">: 
they  tend  to  show  that  an  exceedingly  high  temperature  is  needed.  It  i  - 
hardly  necessary  to  eay  that  an  oxygen  furnace,  that  i®  to  say,  an  injection 
furnace  fed  with  an  oxygen  and  coal-gas  blowpipe,  gives  a  pretty  high 
temperature. 

The  future  of  caloium  carbide  depends  very  largely  on  its  cost  rf 
manufacture.  It  is,  of  course,  very  absurd  to  take  the  cost  of  coal,  lime, 
and  energy,  and,  calling  that  the  cost  of  the  carbide,  to  compare  the  cost 
of  a  candle-power-hour  with  that  of  gas  as  charged  to  the  consumer. 

*  From  a  Cantor  Lecture  on  Applied  Electrc-Chc'r.is'ry,  delivered  at  the  Society  of 
Arts. 
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The  prime  cost  of  gas  delivered  into  the  “  hydraulic  main  ”  would  be  the 
right  thing  to  compare  in  such  a  case,  and  would  tell  a  very  different 
story.  On  the  other  band,  the  distribution  of  acetylene  may  well  be 
much  more  simple  in  proportion  than  that  of  coal  gas.  If  it  is  to  be 
delivered  by  pipes,  its  only  advantage,  as  far  as  distribution  is  concerned, 
is  that  the  pipes  will  be  smaller.  This  would  make  but  little  difference 
in  the  total  cost  of  distribution,  as  it  only  reduces  the  capital  sunk  in 
mains  a  little.  The  cost  of  laying  them  would  not  be  very  much  reduced. 

The  first  thing  is  to  get  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  calcium  carbide.  The 
estimates  given  vary  enormously,  as  very  little  has  been  published  as  to 
actual  cost  of  manufacture.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  cost  of 
manufacture — that  is  to  say,  the  cost  of  lime,  coke,  carbons,  labour, 
an  d  energy,  taking  everything  at  a  farthing  per  kilowatt  hour,  will  be  a 
little  over  fit.  If  water  is  used,  the  price  comes  out  a  little  lower  ;  but, 
as  already  explained,  water  power  must  not  be  reckoned  upon  too  much, 
as  rents  will  probably  go  up  soon.  It  is  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  so  we 
may  perhaps  take  10Z.  a  ton  as  the  final  price  of  electrically  made  calcium 
carbide,  capable  of  giving  five  cubic  feet  of  acetylene  per  pound,  packed 
and  delivered  on  rail,  after  paying  manufacturers’  profits  and  all  charges. 
This  seems  a  low  price,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  various  aluminium 
works  have  all  the  plant  ready,  and  know  exactly  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture,  and  have  reduced  the  price  as  far  as  it  will  go  already.  The 
business  has  really  hardly  commenced,  however,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  processes  will  be  cheapened.  At  present  it  is  the  roughest  and 
crudest  method  imaginable. 

Let  us  assume  the  final  price  to  be  10Z.  a  ton,  and  see  exactly  what  its 
future  may  be  at  that  figure.  Allowing  five  cubic  feet  of  acetylene  per 
pound,  this  gives,  in  round  numbers,  18s.  per  1000  cubic  feet.  Calcium 
carbide  is  not  acetylene,  however.  Suppose  the  treatment  with  water 
raises  the  acetylene  to  20s.,  and  that  it  gives  20  times  as  much  light  as 
coal  gas,  it  would  then  correspond  with  gas  at  Is.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  price  of  gas.  A  ton  of  coal  at,  say,  10s.,  gives 
10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  so  gas  should  be  Is.  per  1000  cubic  feet ;  but  the 
ton  of  coal  gives  15  cwt.  or  so  of  gas  coke,  which  is  worth  something,  and 
over  100  lbs.  of  tar,  which  is  valuable,  and  20  gallons  or  so  of  ammonia 
liquor.  Some  of  the  15  cwt.  of  coke  is  used  to  heat  the  retort  benches, 
and  labour,  Ac.,  has  to  be  paid  for,  but  still  the  actual  value  of  gas  at 
the  hydraulic  main  is  really  only  a  few  pence  per  1000  cubic  feet,  and 
acetylene  has  no  chance  in  comparison.'  The  common  practice  of  taking 
the  price — generally  the  prime  cost — of  carbide  of  calcium,  reckoning 
from  it  the  price  of  acetylene,  and  comparing  it  with  the  price  of 
delivered  coal  gas,  is  absurd.  In  addition,  the  great  difference  in  lighting 
power  comes  in  when  the  acetylene  burner,  though  using  little  gas,  is 
giving  a  very  powerful  light.  Except  in  sitting-rooms,  people  want  small 
lights  about  their  houses,  and  they  want  to  be  able  to  turn  them  down 
at  will. 

Acetylene  may  be  used  for  enriching  coal  gas.  Whether  it  will  pay 
depends  very  much  on  the  local  conditions.  Cannel  coal  is  usually 
employed  when  enrichment  is  necessary.  The  prime  cost  of  gas  at  any 
works  depends  on  the  price  of  coal  and  labour,  and  on  the  selling  price 
of  coke,  tar,  and  ammonia.  The  cost  of  scrubbing  and  purifying  would 
have  to  be  incurred  in  making  acetylene  on  the  large  scale,  and  the  cost 
of  distribution  by  pipes  and  collection  would  be  about  the  same  in  both 
cases.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  give  any  answer  as  to  whether  it 
would  pay  to  enrich  coal  gas,  unless  one  knows  the  real  cost  price  of  gas 
in  a  given  ease.  Thus,  to  take  a  rough  example,  suppose  crude  gas  costs 
6 d.  a  thousand  cubic  feet,  so  that  acetylene  costs  forty  times  as  much. 
Adding  3  per  cent,  of  acetylene  would  about  double  its  lighting  power,  so 
that  to  replace  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  we  would  have  500  cubic  feet  cost¬ 
ing  3d.,  and  15  of  acetylene  costing  over  3 hd.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that 
it  will  not  pay  to  enrich  with  3  per  cent,  of  acetylene  at  these  prices.  I 
have  not  worked  out  figures  to  find  the  best  enrichment  for  each  relation 
of  values  of  acetylene  and  coal  gas,  for  it  seems  clear  that,  unless  the 
cost  of  carbide  is  much  less,  or  the  cost  of  crude  gas  much  greater  than 
here  assumed,  there  is  no  chance  of  its  being  utilised  in  that  way.  A 
public  company  does  not  make  improvements  if  it  can  help  it,  and  of  all 
public  companies,  gas  companies,  owing  to  their  constitution  and  the 
sliding- fcale  arrangement,  are  least  likely  to  adopt  such  methods  as 
enriching  gas,  even  with  the  by-products  of  electric  lighting  companies, 
who  maKe  carbide  to  get  decent  load  factors. 

In  addition  to  this,  gas  is  not  used  only  for  lighting.  It  is  very  largely 
used  now  for  heating  purposes,  and  the  incandescent  mantle  has  come  to 
stay,  and  people  with  stoves  and  Welsbach  burners  would  strongly  object 
to  having  their  gas  bills  doubled,  and  their  gas  contaminated  with  a  body 
which  necessitates  their  renewing  all  their  gas  fittings  and  removing  all 
copper  and  brass  taps  and  couplings. 

It  does  not  look,  therefore,  as  if  acetylene  will  compete  with  gas  at 
present.  It  may  be  a  different  matter  in  other  countries.  In  the  United 
States,  for  instance,  gas  is  generally  very  dear.  I  had  charge  of  works 
in  Boston  some  years  ago,  and  we  paid  10.?.  per  1000  for  gas.  One 
shudders  to  think  what  it  must  cost  in  outlying  districts.  The  enormous 
strides  made  by  the  electric  light  in  America  is  not  owing  to  the  good 
electrical  engineers,  but  to  the  bad  gas-producers.  Perhaps  the  gas  works 
ate  run  by  the  urban  authorities  ;  this  would  account  for  anything.  If 
sulphate  of  ammonia  does  not  fetch  good  prices  in  America,  and  if  tar 
distilling  and  the  manufacture  of  dyes  is  not  brought  to  the  perfection 
they  are  in  Europe,  it  is  quite  probable  that  acetylene  has  a  much  greater 


future  there  than  over  here,  especially  as,  in  proportion  to  the  mhabi 
tants,  water  power  is  much  more  plentiful,  so  that  power  prices  may 
remain  low  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  next  scheme  is  to  deliver  calcium  carbide  to  houses,  and  let  the 
consumers  make  their  own  acetylene.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  add  water. 
This  sounds  very  simple.  In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  gas  was  to  bo 
made  on  the  spot  in  the  same  sort  of  way.  All  you  did  was  to  put  coal 
in  a  retort  and  heat  it,  and  off  came  the  gas.  Yet  this  was  never 
practised,  except  in  special  cases,  and  gas  never  came  into  use  generally 
until  it  was  distributed  by  pipes  ready  for  use.  There  are,  of  course,  a 
few  country  houses  and  isolated  establishments  where  they  make  a  fluid 
they  call  illuminating  gas.  Exactly  the  same  thing  happened  with  the 
electric  light.  Each  house  was  to  have  a  gas  engine  and  a  dynamo,  and 
generate  its  own  power.  Then  the  next  idea  was  that  the  accumulators 
were  to  be  left  at  the  houses  with  the  milk,  and  changed  next  day,  or 
week^  or  month ;  but  this  never  came  into  practice  either.  These  two 
schemes  correspond  very  fairly  with  those  of  distributing  carbide  for  use 
in  generators,  and  distributing  liquid  acetylene  in  bottles.  The  gene¬ 
rators  would  always  be  troublesome  in  an  ordinary  house.  No  doubt  the 
light  would  be  much  cheaper  and  better  than  that  of  gas  as  commonly 
used,  but  that  is  by  no  means  everything.  People  forget  that  the  average 
households  are  controlled  by  women.  Women  may  understand  people, 
but  they  are  completly  wanting  in  the  faculty  of  understanding  things, 
and  they  have  the  unreasoning  conservatism  and  conventionality  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  undeveloped  mind  as  seen  in  boys  and  savages.  A  woman 
hates  everything  new,  and  would  never  understand  how  to  work  an 
acetylene  generator  until  it  had  been  in  use  for  generations,  and  it  was 
considered  part  of  the  duty  of  a  good  housekeeper  to  make  good  acetylene, 
as  it  used  to  be  to  make  good  beer.  Of  course,  even  then  it  would  be 
done  by  rule  of  thumb.  There  is  more  than  this.  The  first  thing  a 
woman  asks  when  she  sees  anything  new,  be  it  a  mousetrap  or  a  tele¬ 
phone,  is,  “Will  it  explode?”  Now,  no  one  can  say  on  his  honour  that 
an  acetylene  generator  won’t  explode.  He  does  not  think  it  will,  in  fact 
he  feels  sure  it  won’t,  and  he  sincerely  hopes  it  won't,  but  an  explosion 
might  possibly  occur.  This  settles  the  matter.  The  only  thing  to  be 
done  would  be  to  utilise  a  woman’s  instinctive  hero  worship  and  belief  in 
authority,  and  to  arrange  that  acetylene  generators  should  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  her  clergyman  or  doctor.  I  say  her  doctor  advisedly,  as  she 
does  not  believe  in  other  women’s  doctors. 

The  plan  of  distributing  liquid  acetylene  in  iron  bottles  sounds  more 
promising,  as  very  little  goes  a  long  way,  and  the  bottles  could  be  con¬ 
nected  to  the  house  service  by  the  acetylene  company  without  the  women 
of  the  house  having  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  Acetylene  is  given 
off  on  the  addition  of  water  to  the  carbide,  at  enough  pressure  to  liquefy 
in  a  cold  bottle  at  once  ;  and  it  might  be  purified  at  the  same  time.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  comparison  must  be  made  as  to 
cost,  not  with  gas  burned  in  the  ordinary  bat’s-wing  burner,  which  is 
generally  not  even  good  of  its  kind,  but  with  the  incandescent  mantle. 
If  any  one  is  going  to  improve  his  lighting,  he  will  not  take  up  acetylene,, 
as  against  the  incandescent  burner,  unless  it  is  better.  Acetylene  gives, 
for  a  cubic  foot,  about  three  times  the  light  of  the  Auer  burner; 
so  that,  at  20s.  per  1000  cubic  feet,  it  corresponds  to  gas  at  fis.  9 d. 
Gas  seldom  costs  fis.  9 d.  per  1000.  Besides,  it  is  easier  to  put  in  the 
Welsbach  burners  ;  but,  if  a  considerable  alteration  is  to  be  made,  the 
electric  light  may  be  preferred. 

All  the  same,  there  is  a  very  large  opening  for  acetylene,  apart  from 
competition  with  coal  gas.  For  country  houses,  and  in  carriages, 
omnibuses,  trains,  and  on  board  ship,  it  ought  to  have  its  own  way.  One 
of  the  chief  things  wanted  is  a  good  burner  that  will  not  give  smuts  under 
any  conditions. 

A  good  portable  acetylene  lamp  is  also  much  needed.  If  the  lamp 
generates  its  own  acetylene,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  having  it  attended 
to  properly,  at  least  by  maid-servants.  Even  paraffin  lamps  are  seldom 
in  good  order  where  there  are  no  men  servants,  and  the  old  colza-oil 
lamps  never  were.  There  are  other  difficulties,  however.  The  action  of 
the  carbide  on  the  water  is  so  energetic  that,  each  time  they  touch,  too 
much  acetylene  is  given  off,  and  some  sort  of  gas-holder  is  needed.  I 
have  tried  mixing  alcohol  with  the  water  to  reduce  the  vigour  of  the 
action,  and  it  works  fairly  well.  I  have  lately  found  that  this  plan  has 
been  already  fully  worked  out.  Another  difficulty  is  that  the  water  gives 
off  vapour  which  generates  acetylene,  so  that,  when  the  lamp  is  out  of  use, 
acetylene  is  being  generated  slowly.  This  means  that  the  lamp  will 
smell,  and  the  smell  of  acetylene  is  not  pleasant. 

Small  bottles  of  liquid  acetylene  for  portable  lamps  should  be  no 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  mineral-water  siphons ;  and  a  small 
steel-tube  bottle  would  run  a  light  and  portable  ten-candle-power  lamp 
for  a  long  time.  The  want  of  portability  is  the  great  drawback  to  gas. 
The  electric  light  is  a  little  better,  but  not  much.  The  result  is  that 
candles  are  still  used.  Acetylene  lamps  would  not  ruin  the  carpets  or 
cement  the  piano  keys  together. 

Too  much  has  been  generally  said  about  the  poisonous  nature  of 
acetylene.  Experiments  show  that  it  is  not  at  all  a  serious  poison,  and) 
its  smell  is  a  great  safeguard.  It  uses  so  little  air  in  burning  that,  on  the- 
whole,  it  would  be  a  very  much  more  healthy  illuminant  than  gas,  oil, 
or  candles,  especially  if  it  contains  no  sulphur.  Healthy  breathing  is. 
not  generally  sufficiently  appreciated  yet.  Many  people  still  sit  in  close- 
rooms  and  sleep  with  their  windows  shut,  and  the  smaller  air-consump^ 
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tion  of  acetylene  would  not  really  appeal  to  them  very  much.  Besides, 
according  to  experiments  recently  made  on  polluted  air,  the  evils  of 
vitiated  atmosphere  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Though  acetylene, 
like  carbon  disulphide,  is  an  endothermic  compound,  it  is  not  easily 
exploded.  Fulminate  of  silver  only  fires  it  locally.  The  explosion  does 
not  spread.  Carbon  disulphide  explodes  under  curious  conditions.  If 
some  is  put  in  a  bulb,  and  an  air-pump  connected  and  used,  it  will  go  off. 
I  do  not  know  if  acetylene  has  any  analogous  properties. 

Calcium  carbide  may  come  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol, 
benzine,  and  other  organic  products  ;  but  it  is  too  soon  to  prophesy  its 
future  in  these  directions.  A  great  deal  must  depend  on  its  price,  and 
one  of  the  chief  items  is  the  cost  of  electrical  power.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  soon  be  made  by  non-electrical  methods,  and  its  price  may 
then  be  reduced  considerably.  James  Swinburn. 


THE  ACETYLENE  LIGHT  FOR  PORTRAITURE,  Ac. 

The  illustration  shows  Messrs.  Thorne  &  Hoddle’s  method  of  utilising 
generated  acetylene  for  studio  purposes,  or  for  use  in  taking  drawing¬ 
room  or  ball  room  portraits.  Inside  the  reflector  are  twelve  60  candle- 


power  burners.  The  method  of  generating  and  using  acetylene  has 
lately  been  described  several  times  in  our  pages.  It  is  only  necessary  for 
us  here  to  remark  that  the  light  is  admirably  suited  for  portraiture. 

- ♦ - 

j,  ONE  WORD  MORE  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  ART. 

[Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

There  was  recently  read  before  this  Society  an  exceptionally  interesting 
paper  by  the  Professor  of  Fine  Art  on  the  question  whether  photography 
was  capable  of  being  made  to  produce  artistic  results.  The  view  taken 
by  the  lecturer  was  not  the  one  which  commends  itself  to  the  vanity  of 
photographers.  We  do  not  like  to  think  that  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  that  our  finest  prints  should  have  any  artistic  value. 
Most  of  us  perhaps  hope,  every  time  we  take  off  the  cap,  that  this  time 
we  are  for  ever  to  disprove  such  contentions;  and,  if  after  development 
and  printing  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  print  does  not  altogether 
come  up  to  our  expectations — that  we  have  missed  the  simplicity  and 
richness  of  effect  that  we  aimed  at,  and  that  the  question  about  photo¬ 
graphy  and  art  has  not  yet,  therefore,  been  finally  disposed  of — let  us 
hope  that  our  opponents,  instead  of  using  this  admission  as  a  final 
argument  against  us,  will  acknowledge  that  our  modesty  deserves 
encouragement ;  for,  indeed,  photographers  need  all  the  encourage¬ 
ment  they  can  get.  Our  opponents’  view  is  not  always  expressed  so 
courteously,  or  from  so  full  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  involved,  as  in 
Professor  Baldwin  Brown’s  lecture.  We  are  used  to  being  dismissed  in  a 
much  more  summary  manner.  We  mean  no  harm  to  anybody  ;  we  pre¬ 
tend  no  rivalry  with  painters,  etchers,  or  draughtsmen  ;  but  the  moment 
we  are  caught  trying,  in  our  own  humble  way,  to  make  pictures,  we  are 
told  to  get  out  of  this.  We  have  been  angling,  it  seems,  in  preserved 
waters,  and  the  water  bailiff  counts  it  an  aggravation,  rather  than  an 
extenuation,  of  our  offence  that,  as  he  would  persuade  us,  there  is  no 
hook  at  the  end  of  our  line.  Our  business,  we  are  told,  is  not  with 
pictures  at  all ;  we  are  to  confine  ourselves  to  making  strictly  mechanical 
diagrams  of  things  or  of  bits  of  things,  to  aid  the  painter  in  his  picture¬ 
making.  In  other  words,  the  painter  is  to  have  all  the  fishing  to  himself ; 
but  he  agreeably  suggests  that  there  can  be  no  objection  to  our  digging 
for  worms  ;  and,  that  we  may  have  an  irresistible  motive  to  this  enticing 
pursuit,  he  adds  that  the  worms,  when  found,  will  be  “of  interest  and 
value  ”  to  him. 


At  present,  however,  we  have  to  consider  a  statement  of  the  view  that 
photography  cannot  be  a  vehicle  of  artistic  expression  which  is  not  a> 
mere  unconsidered  prejudice  thrown  at  our  heads,  but  is  the  outcome  of 
a  very  full  examination  of  the  whole  question.  Even  if  we  feel  that  we 
need  not  commit  ourselves  to  Professor  Baldwin  Brown's  conclusion,  we- 
appreciate  the  compliment  he  has  paid  us  in  giving  the  claims  of  photo¬ 
graphy  such  careful  consideration  ;  and,  as  it  is  not  every  day  that  we 
get  one  who  can  so  justly  claim  au  expert’s  right  to  speak  on  artistic 
matters  to  climb  our  stairs  and  address  us  on  such  subjects  as  this,  we 
must  examine  carefully  the  exact  position  taken  up.  and  particularly  the 
very  careful  distinction  the  lecturer  made  between  the  sense  of  the  worde- 
“  beautiful  ”  and  “  artistic.’’  “  Artistic  ”  was  taken  as  implying  some¬ 
thing  more  than  merely  beautiful.  And  I  think  it  may  be  admitted  that,, 
while  the  distinction  is  a  sound  and  necessary  one,  it  is  one  that  the- 
great  majority  of  photographers  practically  overlook.  Even  of  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  what  we  roughly  call  artistic  photography,  there  are 
very  few  who  even  aim  at  more  than  what  Professor  Baldwin  Brown 
would  call  beautiful  rather  than  artistic  results.  In  the  following 
enumeration  of  the  four  special  qualities  that  were  put  forward  aa 
necessary  in  a  work  of  art,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  first  two  are, 
almost  beyond  dispute,  within  the  reach  of  photographers.  It  was  in 
respect  possibly  of  the  third,  and  certainly  of  the  fourth,  that  the  lecturer 
held  that  the  very  conditions  under  which  we  as  photographers  work 
preclude  us  from  gaining  results  that  can  be  called,  in  the  technical  and 
restricted  sense,  artistic.  The  four  qualities  were  : — 

1.  A  harmonious  general  impression  of  colour  and  light,  and  shade, 
and  form,  gained  by  a  careful  subordination  of  details  to  genera) 
effect. 

2.  This  general  effect  must  be  dominated  by  a  single  idea,  to  convey  to- 
our  apprehensions  some  artistic  statement,  and  in  order  that  it  may  do  sc 
there  will  need  to  he  emphasis  and  accent  in  the  piece,  as  well  as  breadth 
and  harmony. 

3.  This  statement  must  be  a  personal  one.  We  must  feel  the  artistic 
individuality  as  the  influence  which  binds  together  the  elements  of  the 
scene  and  makes  the  whole  intelligible  to  us  as  a  unity.  On  this  style 
depends. 

4.  This  personality  must  be  expressed  in  the  whole  outward  execution 
of  the  piece.  The  work  is  the  artist’s  composition  ;  let  it  be  also  in  his 
handwriting. 

Let  us  assume  it  to  be  conceded  that,  within  certain  limits  of  which  the 
photographer  is  fully  conscious,  he  can  secure,  first,  the  harmonious 
general  impression ;  and,  second,  what  is  perhaps  implied  in  the  first,  the 
subordination  of  the  whole  to  one  dominating  pictorial  idea.  This  brings 
us  to  the  third  point — the  personal  element,  the  sense  of  an  individuality 
behind  the  work,  the  feeliDg  a  good  picture  gives  us  that  an  artistically 
sensitive  mind  has  looked  on  or  imagined  the  scene  before  us,  and,  experi¬ 
encing  some  thrill  of  beauty  in  it,  has  taken  it  up,  purged  it  of  all  that 
was  irrelevant  to  the  particular  aspect  that  charmed,  and  presented  the 
remainder  in  such  a  pointed  and  telling  way,  with  all  necessary  modifica¬ 
tions  and  accentuations,  as  to  express  in  the  clearest  and  straightest 
terms  just  the  aspect  which  awoke  the  original  sentiment  in  the  mind  of 
the  artist.  Those  of  us  who  aim  at  pictorial  photography  will,  I  think, 
recognise  in  this  procees  of  remodelling,  and  eliminating,  and  emphasising, 
the  work  they  find  themselves  engaged  in  when  they  are  preparing  their 
subject,  and  also  at  the  later  stages  of  developing  and  printing.  We  form 
in  our  minds  some  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  the  effect  we  want  to  produce. 
Then,  looking  to  what  is  before  the  camera,  we  find  this,  that,  and  the 
other  object  superfluous,  and  therefore  a  blemish.  By  the  sweat  of  our 
brow,  therefore,  we  remove  them.  This  fabric  is  too  obtrusive  in  pattern 
or  texture  ;  it  must  either  be  replaced  or  softened  by  adjustment  of  focus. 
This  line  is  ugly  or  uninteresting  ;  we  must  rearrange,  or  merge  it.  by  a 
variation  of  light,  into  the  background.  All  these  operations,  as  well  as 
such  processes  as  local  restraint  or  acceleration  in  development,  screening 
during  printing,  and  many  other  methods  in  daily  use,  are  resorted  to 
with  the  direct  purpose  of  removing  obstacles  to  a  straighforward  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  strictly  personal  idea.  Even  in  landscape  work,  similar  means 
are  used  to  gain  adequate  self-expression.  I  am  talking,  of  course,  of 
genuine  pictorial  landscape,  not  of  the  topographical  views  in  the 
stationers’  windows.  If  we  cannot  move  about  the  features  of  the  face 
of  nature  at  our  will,  we  can  do  a  good  deal  to  control  their  relative  value 
and  position  on  the  plate  by  carefully  choosing  the  one  out  of  an  infinite 
number  of  possible  points  of  view  which  seems  best  to  express  the  senti¬ 
ment  we  desire  to  convey.  Then  we  have  to  consider  the  question  of 
lighting  ;  in  what  position  must  the  sun  be  to  illuminate  the  scene  in  just 
the  way  that  suits  our  purpose?  And  in  conjunction  with  lighting  there 
is  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere ;  to  what  extent  will  a  slight  haze  or 
vapour  help  us,  or,  in  some  cases,  interfere  with  us  in  getting  the  effect 
we  want — in  securing  bresdth  by  the  loss  of  impertinent  local  detail,  and 
gradation  from  the  strongest  touches  in  the  foreground  to  the  delicate 
gauzelike  tones  in  the  distance.  Thus,  by  observing,  planning,  and 
waiting,  we  often  get,  if  we  as  often  fail  to  get,  just  that  combination  of 
conditions  which  enables  us  to  secure  the  aspect  we  had  conceived,  and 
the  resulting  print  is,  in  a  real  and  not  overstrained  sense,  a  personal 
statement.  The  picture  will  be  an  individual  one,  showing  what  those 
qualities  were  which  we  desired  to  reproduce,  and  so  revealing  something 
of  our  personal  bias  and  predilections.  Another  man  would  have  aimed 
at  a  different  effect,  would  have  chosen  a  different  point  of  view,  a 
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different  light,  a  different  state  of  the  atmosphere  ;  would  have  included 
a  larger  or  a  less  angle,  have  insisted  on  a  sharper  or  a  more  diffused 
focus;  and,  in  developing  and  printing,  he  would  have  shown  that  our 
impression  of  the  scene  was  not  his  one,  and  that  what  to  us  were  the 
essential  and  characteristic  features  of  the  piece  were  to  him  super¬ 
fluous  details  to  be  modified  or  suppressed.  While,  therefore,  we  do  not 
overlook  the  obvious  limitations  under  which  photographers  work,  as 
compared  with  painters,  nor  claim  that  a  photograph  can  be  an  individual 
expression  of  feeling  in  the  same  degree  that  a  painting  can,  I  think  we 
are  fully  entitled  to  claim,  what  is  enough  for  our  purpose,  that  it  is 
capable  of  recording,  and  even  that  it  does  inevitably  record,  the  feeling, 
or  the  absence  of  feeling,  of  the  individual  who  produced  it. 

Before  going  on  to  consider  what  was  given  as  the  fourth  essential 
quality  in  a  work  of  art,  it  is  worth  while  noticing  that  even  the  art  of 
painting  existed  practically  without  it  up  till  two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago.  Before  that  time  painters  did  not  express  their  individuality  in  the 
outward  execution  of  their  work  in  the  same  full  sense  in  which  Rem¬ 
brandt  and  Velazquez  did,  or  in  which  Mr.  Whistler,  for  instance,  does 
in  our  own  day.  Following  Professor  Baldwin  Brown’s  comparison  of 
this  expression  of  self  in  technique  to  handwriting,  we  might  almost  say 
that  in  the  early  history  of  painting  the  ideal  was  that  of  copperplate. 
Only  comparatively  recently  has  the  value  of  characteristic  personal 
handwriting  been  recognised.  You  do  not  find  among  the  early  painters 
that  emotional  variety  of  surface,  that  individually  expressive  touch,  that 
suggestive  brush  work,  which  is  so  essential  an  element  in  the  best 
modern  art.  If  the  surface  is  not  actually  uniform  in  texture,  such 
variety  as  there  was  was  due  rather  to  the  exigencies  of  following  the 
various  textures  in  the  subject  than  to  the  differences  of  manner  and 
degree  in  which  the  constituent  parts  of  the  subject  found  a  response  in 
the  imagination  of  the  painter,  in  their  relation  to  the  whole  effect.  In 
putting  together  these  notes,  I  happened  to  have  before  me  reproductions 
of  two  portraits  which  illustrate  this  difference  of  method.  One  was 
Holbein’s  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (the  original  of  which  is,  I 
think,  in  Hampton  Court) ;  the  other  was  the  noble  Philip  IV.,  in  the 
National  Gallery,  in  London,  by  Velazquez.  In  the  first,  the  satin 
sleeves,  the  velvet  cloak,  the  ermine  cape,  are  all  faithfully  elaborated, 
and  there  is  not  a  touch  of  the  brush  that  is  not  imitative  and  minutely 
descriptive  of  these  various  surfaces.  In  the  other  portrait  there  is  no 
attempt  to  give  information  as  to  the  materials  in  which  Philip  of  Spain 
was  dressed.  All  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  rich,  quiet  costume  is  there, 
but  not  such  an  inventory  of  fabrics  as  would  enable  you  to  order  a 
duplicate  suit  of  your  tailor.  In  each  of  the  two  portraits  there  is  a 
chain  round  the  neck  of  the  subject.  Holbein  gives  you  every  detail  of 
the  goldsmith’s  work.  Yrou  can  read  the  same  motto  printed  on  at  least 
eight  of  the  circular  panels  which  form  the  alternate  links.  Velasquez, 
on  the  other  hand,  merely  shows  you  the  handsome  effect  of  a  chain,  its 
value  as-  decoration ;  and  as  a  painter,  concerned  only  with  beauty,  he 
had  no  further  business  with  it.  The  artist  has  to  show  us,  not  in¬ 
disputable  facts  as  to  the  construction  of  things,  but  only  a  beautiful 
aspect  of  things.  And  yet  it  would  be  obviously  absurd  to  say  that, 
because  painters  before  a  certain  period  had  not  arrived  at  the  expressive 
or  interpretative,  and  not  merely  realistic  or  imitative,  technique  which 
Rembrandt  and  Velazquez  introduced,  therefore  their  work  was  in¬ 
teresting  and  even  beautiful,  but  not  artistic. 

While,  however,  we  feel  that  we  must  admit  as  works  of  art,  because 
we  have  felt  their  charm,  pictures  which  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
very  individual  character  in  the  outward  execution,  it  has  to  be  admitted 
that  this  quality  of  expressiveness  in  the  technique  is  nowadays  an 
indispensable  element  in  painting ;  and,  though  we  need  not  admit  that 
the  absence  of  it  in  photography  must  necessarily  disqualify  photography 
as  a  possible  means  of  getting  artistic  results,  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  in¬ 
teresting  question  whether  or  not  this  quality  is  within  the  reach  of 
photographers.  We  know  what  the  painters’  answer  usually  is  ;  and  we 
should  certainly  expect  their  judgment  to  be  a  correct  one,  unless  we 
can  show  that  there  is  any  reason,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  why  they 
should  be  apt  to  be  misled  into  a  mistaken  opinion.  But  there  is,  I 
think,  one  circumstance  which  has  almost  inevitably  the  effect  of  making 
painters  jump  to  a  wrong  conclusion.  I  mean  the  fact  that  painting  is  a 
very  much  more  pliable  medium  for  the  expression  of  ideas  than  photo¬ 
graphy  at  present  is,  or  probably  ever  can  be.  The  painter  cannot  help 
being  struck  with  the  comparative  inflexibility  of  photography,  and  slips 
too  readily  into  the  assumption  that  it  is  an  absolute  inflexibility.  In 
looking  at  a  photograph,  even  if  it  happens  to  be  one  of  pictorial  in¬ 
tention  (and  I  do  not  think,  by  the  bye,  that  painters  are  much  in  the 
way  of  seeing  the  best  photographs),  the  painter  probably  notices  lines  he 
would  have  altered,  values  he  would  have  readjusted,  and  so  on.  To  his 
brush  these  would  have  been  matters  easily  controlled  up  to  the  last 
moment ;  but,  photography  being,  as  he  assumes,  at  best  a  mechanical 
rendering  of  a  well-arranged  subject,  he  goes  off  with  the  reflection  that 
no  such  control  is  possible  to  the  camera.  This  is  just  where  he  falls  into 
the  mistake.  We  have  not,  it  is  true,  the  absolute  power  of  recon¬ 
struction,  of  suppression,  of  elaboration  that  the  painter  has.  But  to 
admit  this  is  a  vastly  different  thing  from  confessing  that  we  have  no 
means  of  showing  how  our  subject  appeals  to  us  in  the  way  in  which  we 
put  it  on  the  plate  and  on  the  print.  It  is  as  if  a  violinist  were  to  finger 
a  piano,  and,  finding  that  he  could  not,  for  instance,  sustain  a  single  tone 


with  expressive  variations  of  crescendo  and  diminuendo,  as  he  can  ou 
the  violin,  thereby  producing  some  of  his  most  beaatifol  and  artistic 
effects,  were  to  conclude  that  the  piano  is  a  purely  mechanical  instru 
ment,  inoapable  of  expressing  any  personal  sentiment.  But  every 
instrument,  and  every  art,  has  its  own  technique  ;  and,  to  competently 
criticise  an  art,  you  must  have  learned  something  of  its  particular 
technique,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  language  in  which  it  speaks  to  you. 
No  man  can  have  any  intimate  appreciation  of  modern  painting  who  has 
not  at  least  some  general  idea  of  how  the  colour  is  laid  on  ;  and,  to  judge 
even  our  humbler  art,  some  education  is  necessary  in  the  methods  by 
which  effects  are  produced.  The  trained  violinist  may  quite  well  be  but 
an  indifferent  judge  of  piano  playing.  He  may  be  listening  for  effects 
and  qualities  which  are  quite  foreign  to  the  genius  of  that  instrument, 
and  overlooking  others  that  are  characteristic  and  vital.  Similarly,  the 
painter  errs  in  condemning  photographs  for  not  exhibiting  the  qualities 
that  he  is  accustomed  to  look  for  in  a  painting,  and  his  eye  is  not 
educated  to  recognise  the  special  qualities  by  which  individuality  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  photograph. 

It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary,  in  speaking  to  photographers,  to  go  over 
the  means  at  our  disposal  of  expressing  our  personal  apprehension  otf 
our  subject — those  methods  and  devices,  I  mean,  oftefc  used  as  it  were 
unconsciously,  which  convey  to  the  sensitive  critic  not  only  what  it  was 
in  nature  that  we  felt,  but  also  to  some  extent  how  we  felt  it.  Nor  do  I 
think  that  artists,  whether  in  painting  or  in  photography,  should  be  too 
conscious  of  their  methods  or  too  analytical  of  the  means  by  which  they 
have  gained  effects.  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  Velazquez,  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  his  splendid  artistic  vision' 
overlooked  what  was  superfluous  and  irrelevant.  Did  he  not  perhaps, 
believe  that  he  painted  what  was  before  him,  and  paint  it  in  the  best 
way  he  knew,  without  too  deliberate  a  ohoice  of  methods,  or  con¬ 
sciousness  of  glazes,  scumbles,  and  “  underneaths  ?  ”  So  I  think  we 
shall  be  wise  if,  finding,  every  man  for  himself,  old  and  new  uses  for  the 
tools  and  materials  with  which  we  work,  we  do  not  talk  about  them  too 
much,  or  crystallise  them  into  conscious  tricks  and  processes,  but  gain 
such  a  familiarity  with  them  that  in  our  practical  work  the  best  way  of 
doing  a  thing  comes  ready  to  our  hand.  But  that  there  is,  within 
certain  daily  expanding  limits,  an  amount  of  latitude  that  allows  an 
artist  to  declare  himself,  should  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  places  the 
work  of,  say,  Mr.  Crooke  or  Mr.  Craig  Annan,  alongside  of  that  of  the 
purely  commercial  photographer,  who  merely  provides  good  likenesses- 
and  sometimes  even  has  respect  to  the  laws,  if  not  to  the  spirit,  of  com¬ 
position.  Without,  therefore,  attempting  to  detail  the  various  technical' 
means  employed  to  gain  artistic,  instead  of  purely  realistic,  results, 
without  setting  forth  the  ways  in  which  development  of  the  negative  can 
be  intelligently  controlled  and  the  print  made  to  yield  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  effects,  and  without  taking  up  the  thorny  questions  of  retouching 
and  combination  -  pi  inting,  we  may,  I  think,  confidently  press  the 
question  whether  the  fine  work  of  men  such  as  those  I  have  named  does 
not  show  an  artistic  technique  which  the  other  lacks,  and  whether, 
apart  from  the  superiority  in  posing  and  lighting,  there  is  not  what  may 
almost  be  called  a  difference  in  texture,  a  quality  which  even  the  eye 
that  has  not  been  trained  to  understand  the  methods  of  photography 
cannot  but  recognise  as  indicating  the  obedience  of  tools  and  materials 
to  the  thought  of  the  artist.  The  fact  that  on  the  one  side  the  work  has 
charm  and  pictorial  interest,  and  suggests  inevitably  an  artistic  mind 
behind  it,  and  that  on  the  other  the  work  is  bald  and  lifeless,  implies  a 
difference  in  degree  of  expressiveness;  and,  where  there  are  degrees  of 
expressiveness,  there  art  finds,  and  must  find,  an  opportunity.  To  state 
the  argument  by  an  extremely  modest  analogy,  a  man’s  handwriting 
expresses  his  individuality  in  a  very  high  degree  ;  every  letter,  every  dot 
and  stroke,  every  curtailment,  and  every  flourish,  reveal  something  or 
the  character  of  the  man  who  wrote  them.  In  comparison  with  hand¬ 
writing,  printing  may  seem  a  mere  mechanical  process  ;  and,  in  a  sense,, 
so  it  is.  But  has  not  printing  its  own  expressiveness?  Open  any  book,, 
and  the  page  will  tell  you  whether  the  printer  was  an  artist  or  not.  And 
in  the  same  way,  though  in  a  greater  degree,  photography,  though  it. 
cannot  pretend  to  the  nicety  and  suppleness  of  painting  as  a  medium  of 
artistic  feeling,  is  yet  a  combination  of  processes  which  may  be  use  l 
handsomely  or  meanly,  and  which  may  be  made  to  give  results  as  widely 
apart  as  a  cheap  advertisement  is  from  a  fine  title-page. 

I  hope  I  may  have  said  enough  to  achieve  my  object,  that  is,  to  start 
some  discussion  on  the  general  question.  At  the  same  time,  the  beet, 
refutation  of  the  view  that  art  can  have  no  place  in  photography  mu-t 
come  from  the  studio  and  the  dark  room  rather  than  from  the  lecture- 
hall  ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  no  one  will  be  more  pleased  if  we  should  bn 
stimulated  to  gain  in  our  work  something  more  of  the  flexibility,  the 
simplicity,  the  emphasis,  and  the  reticence  of  great  art,  than  our  late 
lecturer.  John  Waerack,  Jun. 

- + — - 

THE  CAPABILITIES  OF  THE  THREE-COLOUR  PROCESS  FROM 
A  COMMERCIAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  go  back  a  few  years,  io  the  time  whea  half-tone 
engraving  first  become  general,  says  Mr.  M.  Wolfe  in  the  Practical 
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Process  Worker,  to  see  the  rapid  strides  that  pictorial  illustrations  have 
taken,  not  only  in  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  but  in  everything  of 
an .  advertising  nature.  Merchants  and  business  people  of  every  de¬ 
scription  recognise  in  good  pictures  of  the  articles  they  have  for  sale  the 
best  means  for  selling  them.  How  quickly  the  old  woodcut  illustrations 
gave  way  to  the  true  half-tone,  until  at  the  present  time  there  is  no 
magazine  but  what  has  its  quota  of  fine  half-tone  illustrations  ;  there 
is  scarcely  a  catalogue  but  what  has  its  principal  wares  pictured  in  half¬ 
tone. 

As  it  was  true  of  the  advancement  of  half-tone  illustrations,  so  it  will 
be  true  of  the  new  claimant  to  public  favour,  the  new  three-colour 
(process.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  three-colour  process  will 
Lave  the  same  rapid  advancement  as  the  half-tone.  What  more  natural 
to  please  the  eye  than  an  illustration  in  colour  !  If  the  half-tone  as  a 
true  representative  of  the  subject  in  black  and  white  is  so  far  ahead  as  to 
displace  wood-engraving,  what  may  be  said  of  the  same  subject  in  its 
itrue  colour  ?  The  three-colour  process  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  already  it 
is  making  rapid  advancement  in  public  favour.  In  the  reproduction  of 
paintings,  water-colour  sketches,  it  has  no  equal  in  its  fidelity  to  the 
■originals,  while  its  value  as  an  illustrator  of  all  articles  in  colour  that  are 
of  a  commercial  value  will  soon  be  unquestioned,  and  will  be  as  far 
ahead  of  the  half-tone  process  as  the  half-tone  was  of  the  old  methods. 

The  time  is  not  far  ahead  when  every  photo-engraver  of  any  standing 
will  be  compelled  to  adopt  it.  There  is  money  to  be  made  at  it  if  rightly 
undertaken ;  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  adoption  of  the  process  is  the 
amount  of  work  and  care  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  success,  the 
adoption  of  dry  plates  and  dry-plate  methods  to  secure  the  first  or  ortho- 
chromatic  effects ;  the  preparing  of  the  orthochromatic  plates  and  the 
making  of  the  colour  filters.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  engraver 
adopting  the  process  understands  the  above  thoroughly ;  but  it  can  be 
done,  it  only  wants  vim.  A  word  to  the  wise,  etc. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  done,  it  is  as  varied  as  there  are 
articles  for  sale.  Take,  for  instance,  fancy  covers  for  catalogues,  samples 
of  rugs,  silks,  lamps,  lamp  shades,  fancy  upholstered  furniture,  fancy 
clocks,  vases,  carpets,  oilcloths,  and  a  great  many  things  too  numerous  to 
mention.  The  manufacturer  or  dealer  understands  the  value  of  good  and 
attractive  pictures  of  his  wares,  and  to  be  rightly  represented  it  must  be 
in  colours,  and  he  is  willing  to  pay  a  price  accordingly,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  it  will  well  repay  him  for  doing  so. 

The  reproduction  of  paintings,  water-colour  sketches,  and  even  photo¬ 
graphs  in  colours  for  books  and  pamphlets,  in  addition  to  the  above,  should 
make  a  valuable  source  of  revenue  to  the  photo-engraver. 


BALANCE-SHEET  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  LEEDS  MEETING,  1896. 


Dr. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

T®  Hire  of  Room  for  Council  Meetings  (4)  ... 

1 

2 

0 

Donation:  “  Traill  Taylor  ”  Fund 

21 

0 

0 

Badges:  Presidents  (8)  and  Members 

12 

5 

7 

Exhibition  Expenses 

34 

19 

6 

Printing  Expenses  ... 

21 

7 

6 

Bocal  Subscription  Refunded  . 

0 

5 

0 

Postage,  Parcels,  Petty  Cash,  Ac . 

7 

5 

10 

Balance  ...  . 

61 

13 

9 

£159 

19 

2 

Cr. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

By  Balance,  1895  account  . 

.  27 

9 

0 

Exhibition  Receipts  ... 

.  11 

14 

1 

Advertisement  Receipts 

.  32 

12 

0 

Contribution  from  Local  Committee 

.  11 

0 

6 

Refunded  for  Carriage 

.  0 

12 

1 

Subscriptions  (305)  ... 

.  76 

5 

0 

£159 

19 

2 

£ 

s. 

d. 

By  Balance  ...  ...  ...  ...  . 

01 

13 

9 

Invested  in  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  in  names  of 

S.  B.  Webber  and  R.  P.  Drage,  as  Trustees 

100 

0 

0 

Total  Convention  Funds  ...»  ^ 

£161 

13 

9 

Audited  and  found  correct,  Thos.  Fall. 

John  Howson. 

Sept.  22,  1896.  R.  P.  Drage,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  above  balance-sheet  has  been  submitted  to  and  passed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Convention. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHERS. 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel, 
Fleet-street,  on  Monday,  September  28,  Mr.  W.  Barry  (Hull),  the  Pre¬ 
sident,  in  the  chair. 

There  were  present,  amongst  others.  Messrs.  Adamson  (London  and 
Glasgow),  Bromwich,  Hon.  Secretary  (Kidderminster),  Boak  (Driffield), 
Eddison  (Leeds),  Fall  (London),  Freke  (Cardiff),  Illingworth  (Halifax), 
Simpson  (Grantham),  Weston  (London),  Whaley  (Doncaster),  Whitlock 
(Birmingham),  Whorwell  (Dover),  and  D.  J.  O’Neill,  Secretary. 

The  members  aud  representatives  of  the  photographic  press  dined 
together  in  the  evening  at  Anderton’s  Hotel. 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  had  been  received  from  several  membere, 
and  some  resignations  had  been  received  since  the  last  meeting  at  Leeds 
(Convention  week),  accompanying  which  were  various  letters  expressing 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Association  and  regret  that,  by  reason 
of  the  small  support  and  scanty  membership  on  the  part  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  the  Council  had  been  unable  to  do  as  much  for  the  general  welfare 
as  they  had  desired. 

With  reference  to  the  suggestion  on  the  agenda,  as  to  the  “  Association 
being  conducted  on  social  lines,”  a  full  and  lengthy  discussion  took 
place. 

It  was  explained  by  the  Chairman  that  a  similar  proposition  had 
been  made  before,  duly  notified  to  the  members,  and  fully  discussed  on 
Tuesday,  July  14, 1896,  at  the  meeting  at  Leeds.  It  was  then  resolved — 
“  That  this  Association  has  done  good  service  to  the  professional  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  it  is  now  advised  to  continue  it  in  the  same  purpose  and 
use,  with  an  increase  of  the  social  element.” 

It  was  now  resolved  that  this  Association  be  conducted  on  the  same 
lines  as  hitherto,  and  that  the  next  summer  meeting  be  held  at  Worcester 
early  in  June,  ladies  being  specially  invited.  The  Secretary  reported 
cash  balance  in  hand,  and  submitted  an  analysis  of  the  attendance 
at  all  meetings  since  the  formation  of  the  Association :  London, 
November  9,  giving  an  average  of  nineteen  for  the  five  meetings  on  that 
date,  while  the  other  nine  meetings  at  other  dates,  held  in  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  the  Matlock  Summer  Excursion, 
showed  an  average  of  fourteen. 

A  statement  having  appeared  in  the  Photoqraphic  Preview  that  this 
Association  had  received  its  deathblow  at  Leeds  (Convention  week),  the 
Secretary  reported  that  he  had  refuted  that  statement  in  a  letter  to  that 
magazine,  which  was  duly  inserted.  Copies  of  same  letter  had  been 
inserted  in  the  leading  photographic  papers,  and  a  copy  sent  to 
each  member.  The  next  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  on  opening 
day  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society's  Exhibition,  in  London, 
September,  1897.  Respecting  the  Photographic  “Convention"  Meeting, 
1897,  it  was  left  to  individual  members  to  make  their  own  arrangements, 
and  not  to  issue  any  circular  as  from  the  N.A.P.P. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  forward  a  vote  of  sympathy  to 
Mr.  C.  E.  Corke,  of  Sevenoaks,  with  reference  to  his  recent  treatment 
by  the  Builder,  and  to  assure  him  that,  if  any  further  action  be  taken  by 
him  in  this  case,  this  Association  will  be  pleased  to  further  support  Lieu 
by  resolution. 


©ur  @  tutorial  Cable. 


Specimens  of  Photo-mechanical  Printing. 

London  and  Derby :  Bemrose  A  Sons.  • 

Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Sons  send  us  a  book  containing  several 
specimens  of  photo-mechanical  printing  by  a  variety  of  processes. 
Photo-chromotypv,  half-tone,  photo-zincography,  collotypes  on  art 
paper,  enamel  paper,  cartridge  and  other  surfaces,  smooth  and  rough, 
are  the  processes  selected  for  illustration,  and  the  specimens  through¬ 
out  are  extremely  beautiful  in  execution.  Even  as  specimens,  we 
have  seldom  seen  better  examples  of  photo-mechauical  printing. 

Catalogues  Rbceivbd. 

Thorn  A  Hoddle,  164  and  169,  Camberwell  Xew-road,  S.E. 

Messrs.  Thorn  &  Hoddle's  little  catalogue  sets  forth  illustrated 
particulars  of  acetylene  generators  for  enlarging,  portrait,  and 
domestic  lighting  purposes.  The  system  employed  for  portraiture  is 
shown  by  means  of  an  illustration  in  another  column.  The  catalogue 
should  be  found  useful  for  reference  by  those  adopting  acetylene. 

Newman  &  Guardi*,  92,  Shaftesbury-a  venue. 

A  pocket-book  of  some  thirty-two  pages  gives  instructions  for 
working  the  “N.  &  G.”  camera.-  and  other  photographic  instruments. 
It  is  reprinted  from  the  firm’s  complete  catalogue. 
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ilctog  anti  ilottg. 


The  British  Photo-print  Company,  of  Montpelier-road,  Twickenham,  have 
'purchased  the  business  lately  carried  on  by  the  .Richmond  College  Company. 

Messrs.  Dawbarn  &  Ward  write  :  “It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know 
that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  accept  a  copy  of  Shakespeare' s 
Town  and  Times,  of  which  you  kindly  gave  a  review  on  August  7.  ” 

Royal  Photographic  Society. — Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  October  13, 
at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  at  8  p.m.  The  President  (Captain  W.  de 
W.  Abney,  C.B.)  will  deliver  his  annual  address.  Presentation  of  the  medals. 

The  Hackney  Photographif  Society’s  Annual  Exhibition  has  been  fixed  for 
November  17,  18,  19,  and  20  next,  at  the  Morley  Hall,  Hackney.  Judges  to 
be  Messrs.  F.  Hollyer,  F.  C.  Lambert,  and  E.  J.  Wall ;  Hanging  Judge,  Mr. 

A.  Mackie.  Entry  forms  will  be  ready  next  week. 

The  Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o’clock 
on  Wednesday  evening,  October  14.  Mr.  C.  Hoddle  will  give  a  demonstration 
of  Acetylene  Gas  for  Ordinary  Use  and  Lantern  Projection,  Members  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  trying  their  new  slides. 

Eddtson,  Limited.— This  Company  held  its  First  General  Annual  Meeting 
at  its  registered  office,  1,  Commercial-street,  Leeds,  on  Saturday,  October  3, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Managing  Director.  The  Auditor  submitted  his 
report,  and  the  Chairman  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  results  of  their  first 
year’s  trading  (as  shown  in  the  accounts,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  each 
shareholder),  and  his  confident  hope  of  still  better  results  in  the  future.  A 
.dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  was  declared  on  all  fully  paid-up  shares, 
and  a  substantial  reserve  fund  established. 

Oxford  Camera  Club. — The  first  meeting  of  the  winter  session  will  be 
held  on  Monday,  October  12,  at  8  p.m..  in  the  University  Museum.  The 
American  set  of  lantern  slides,  from  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  will  be 
■exhibited.  Members  are  reminded  that  this  day,  October  12,  is  the  last  day 
for  sending  in  pictures  for  competition  for  the  Exhibition.  It  is  hoped  that  all 
members  will  do  their  best  to  make  the  Exhibition  a  success.  As  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  winter  is  now  under  consideration,  the  Secretaries  will  be  glad 
to  receive  from  members,  as  soon  as  possible,  offers  of  papers,  demonstrations, 
or  lantern  exhibitions,  with  a  note  of  the  time  mo6t  convenient  to  them. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Moult  writes:  “Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  my  business 
-during  the  last  two  years,  and  the  necessity  for  assistance  in  the  management, 
!  have  taken  into  partnership  my  brother,  Mr.  George  E.  Moult.  The  title  of 
dhe  new  firm  will  be  Moult  Bros.  We  have  taken  on  a  lease  the  premises 
situated  at  No.  141,  Oxford-street  (lately  occupied  by  Messrs.  Perken,  Son, 
•&  Rayment),  which  we  have  styled  ‘The  West-end  Photographic  Stores.’  A 
great  variety  of  photographic  apparatus,  chemicals,  materials,  &c.,  will  be 
"kept  in  stock.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  department  devoted  to 
the  developing,  printing,  and  enlarging  of  amateurs’  negatives.  A  dark  room, 
absolutely  free  of  charge,  will  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  amateurs  wishing  to 
change  piates,  films,  &c.,  and  all  possible  help  and  instruction  in  developing 
and  printing  will  be  given  free  to  purchasers  of  apparatus.” 

Printing  under  Deep  Green  Glass. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Calcutta  Micro¬ 
scopical  Society  lately,  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  J.  Simmons)  showed  some 
prints  of  photo-micrographs  he  had  made  on  ordinary  albumenised  paper 
'under  a  deep  green  glass  shade.  The  prints  were  toned  and  fixed  in  the  usual 
baths,  and,  as  regards  the  paper  and  chemicals  used,  there  was  nothing  out  of 
'•the  ordinary  ;  but  Mr.  Simmons  invited  attention  to  the  brilliant  blackness  of 
the  tone  of  the  prints.  This  he  attributed  to  the  green  glass  shade  under 
which  they  were  printed,  whereas,  under  ordinary  white  glass,  the  tone,  he 
said,  would  have  been  of  the  ordinary  purple-brown  character.  His  conclusion 
■may  be  accepted  if  it  is  meant  that  the  green  light  filter  he  used  admitted  of 
better  gradations  in  the  tone  of  the  prints  ;  indeed,  without  some  such  filter,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  tones  would  probably  have  been  lost ;  but  the  colour 
of  the  prints  is  most  likely  due  to  the  amount  of  forcing  they  got  in  the  toning 
bath.  I  would,  however,  recommend  Mr.  Simmons’  plan  to  those  who  sigh 
for  exquisitely  graded  prints  full  of  delicate  detail. — Journal  of  the  Photo- 
graphic  Society  of  India. 

♦The  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies. — The  first  of  the  series  of 
six  lectures  on  popular  phases  of  photography,  organized  by  the  above,  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  John  A.  Hodges  on  Monday,  October  5,  on  the  subject  of 
Lantern-slide  Making,  at  12,  Hanover-square,  Mr.  W.  Thomas  (Chairman  of 
the  Affiliation)  presiding.  The  audience,  an  appreciative,  if  not  a  very 
numerous,  one,  was  kept  fully  interested  during  the  delivery  of  the  lecture  by 
a  number  of  slides  carefully  selected  and  prepared  to  demonstrate  the  different 
^points  treated  of  by  Mr.  Hodges,  and  comprised  comparative  specimens  made 
by  the  collodion  and  gelatine  processes,  others  showing  the  advantages  in 
certain  cases  of  printing-in  clouds,  the  proper  selection  of  colour,  and  the 
vital  importance  of  shape  of  mask.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  contact  print¬ 
ing  and  of  reduction  in  the  camera,  according  to  circumstances,  were  fully 
gone  into  by  the  lecturer  with  the  help  of  examples,  and  an  exhaustive  paper 
on  the  subject  brought  to  a  close  with  a  criticism  of  a  few  slides  on  the  screen, 
with  the  idea  of  showing  what  to  leave  out,  and  what  to  introduce,  Sind 
jgenerally  where  they  were  open  to  improvement. 

Lewisham  Camera  Club  and  Exhibition. — This  Club,  which  numbers 
.about  seventy  members,  held  an  Exhibition  of  members’  work  last  week,  in 
which  the  pictures  were  supplemented  by  a  very  fine  show  of  old  apparatus 
and  photographs,  which  included  the  original  camera  used  by  the  late  Walter 

B.  Woodbury  for  balloon  photography,  an  old  camera  for  use  with  a  non- 
a chromatic  lens,  with  a  focussing  scale  on  the  top  for  the  difference  between 
the  visual  and  chemical  foci,  and  some  paper  negatives  by  the  late  J.  G.  Tunny, 
of  Edinburgh,  which  showed  that  even  in  those  days  they  knew  not  only  how 
to  make  good  negatives,  but  also  artistic  pictures.  Here,  too,  were  a  turn¬ 
table  for  cameras  made  by  George  Jack  in  1854,  Johnson’s  pantoscopic  camera, 
•tarly  Daguerreotypes,  and  pinhole  negatives.  All  these  things  were  lent 


by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  who  also  showed  models  of  his  original  plate¬ 
coating  and  emulsion-making  things,  and  some  fine  enamels  by  hifl  proc«M. 
Amongst  the  pictures  were  some  fine  examples  of  commercial  photography  by 
Bedford  Lemere,  and  amongst  the  members  the  most  noticeable  results  were  by 
Messrs.  T.  P.  Rogers,  H.  M.  C.  Sprunt,  Davidson,  C.  J.  Lambert,  Churchill, 
and  Eastwood. 

Photographing  the  Czar  at  Balmoral.  —  A  considerable  portion  of 
Tuesday,  September  29,  was  taken  up  by  photographing  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  company  then  at  Balmoral  Castle.  This  task  was  intrusted  by  tb«* 
Queen  to  Mr.  R.  Milne,  Ballater.  and  he  succeeded  in  taking  fourteen  different 
pictures  of  the  Royal  personages  at  the  memorable  gathering.  The  Emperor 
was  photographed  first  in  his  full-dress  uniform  as  Colonel  of  the  Scots  Greys, 
wearing  the  ribbon  and  star  of  the  Garter,  next  in  the  undress  uniform  of  the 
regiment,  and  then  in  the  uniform  of  a  Russian  regiment.  The  scene  was  the 
garden  terrace,  the  background  being  the  ivied  wall  of  the  balustrade.  In 
the  brilliant  scarlet  uniform  of  the  Scots  Greys,  with  the  imposing  bearskin, 
His  Majesty  presented  a  fine  soldierly  appearance.  The  Duke  of  Connaught, 
after  having  been  photographed  alone  in  undress  uniform,  was  next  taken  as 
Colonel  of  the  Scots  Guards,  and  along  with  the  Emperor.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  group  of  the  day  was  that  comprising  four  generations  of  the  two 
Royal  houses  so  closely  related  to  each  other.  It  consisted  of  the  Queen,  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  the  Prince  of  Wales  (in  Highland  costume),  and  the 
infant  Grand  Duchess  Olga.  A  most  effective  picture  was  obtained  in  the 
corridor  which  leads  from  the  main  entrance  to  the  ballroom.  Another  very 
fine  group  was  composed  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
Prince  and  Princess  Charles  of  Denmark,  Princess  Victoria  of  Wales,  Princess 
Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  and 
Princess  Margaret  and  Princess  Patricia  of  Connaught.  Likenesses  were  also 
taken  of  the  Empress's  Cossack  attendants  in  resplendent  liver> ,  and  of  the 
members  of  the  Roval  households.  Possibly  on  no  previous  occasion  has 
such  a  gathering  of  Royalty  residing  under  the  same  roof  been  placed  before 
the  camera. 

West  Surrey  Photographic  Society. — Mr.  C.  E.  White,  the  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  West  Surrey  Photographic  Society,  has  a  nice  turn  for  alliteration. 
The  Society’s  session  opened  at  the  Felix  Institute,  Lavender  Hill,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  October  1,  and  the  attractions,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  White,  con¬ 
sisted  of  cake,  coffee,  and  conversation.  These  there  w*-re,  and  a  great  deal 
more  that  was  equally  enjoyable.  The  club-rooms  were  filled  bv  members  and 
their  friends,  including  the  President  (Mr.  George  H.  James),  Mr.  J.  T.  Price 
(Vice-President),  Messrs.  J.  Agars,  W.  J.  Channon,  A.  W.  Curtiss,  E.  Pointon 
(members  of  the  Committee),  Mr.  G.  Bottle  (Assistant  Secretary),  and  the 
Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  (Mr.  C.  E.  White).  The  photographic  work 
done  by  the  Club  is  of  a  high  order.  One  of  the  members,  Mr.  P.  Martin,  has 
just  been  awarded  a  medal  by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  for  a  series  of 
lantern  slides,  which  depict  night  scenes  in  London.  Other  members  are  ex¬ 
hibitors  at  the  chief  galleries.  A  number  of  artistic  pictures  were  on  view  last 
evening.  A  nice  musical  programme  was  carried  out  as  follows  : — Pianoforte 
solo,  “Festival  March,”  Mrs.  Morgan;  sons:,  “Only  once  more,"  Mr.  F.  T. 
White;  pianoforte  solo,  “Tambournon  et  Trompette,”  Mrs.  Morgan;  piano¬ 
forte  duet,  “  Je  suis  pret.”  Miss  and  Mr.  C.  Halenan  ;  song,  “  I’ll  sing  thee 
songs  of  Araby,”  Mr.  Smith;  duet,  “Reminiscences  of  Ireland,”  Messrs. 
Smith  (brothers);  song,  “Come  into  the  garden,  Maud,”  Mr.  T.  White; 
pianoforte  solo,  “  Marche  des  Troubadours,”  Mrs.  Halenan  ;  pianoforte  duet, 
“  La  Reine,”  Mrs.  and  Miss  Halenan  ;  song,  “  Our  Bazaar,”  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith  ; 
pianoforte  solo,  “Grand  Battle  March,”  Miss  Halenan;  waltz,  “Battle  of 
Flowers,”  Mrs.  Halenan.  With  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  applied 
photography  among  its  members,  the  Society  is  offering  a  prize  of  two  guineas 
for  a  design  with  which  to  embellish  the  covrt’  of  its  prospectus.  An  instruc¬ 
tive  programme  has  been  arranged  for  the  ensuing  session.  The  social  functions 
of  the  Society,  however,  have  not  been  overlooked  ;  one  evening  is  to  be  devoted 
to  “tea,  talk,  and  tobacco-” — South  Western  Star. 

The  Yerkes  Observatory.— The  great  Lick  Telescope  is  about  to  be  super¬ 
seded  as  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  will  have  to  yield  that  pre-eminence  to 
the  Yerkes,  says  a  contemporary,  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  use  ia  the 
building  provided  for  its  reception,  at  a  spot  about  a  mile  from  the  town  of 
William  Bay,  near  Lake  Geneva,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  about  seventy-five 
miles  from  Chicago,  with  the  University  of  which  the  new  establishment  will 
be  closely  connected.  The  Yerkes  Observatory  was  founded  in  1892,  through 
the  munificence  of  Mr.  Charles  T.  Yerkes,  of  Chicago.  In  that  year  Mr. 
Alvan  G.  Clark  undertook  the  construction  of  an  object-glass,  40  inches  in 
diameter,  for  the  principal  telescope  of  this  observatory.  The  instrument  on 
which  it  was  to  be  mounted  was  at  once  commenced,  and  completed  in  the 
following  year,  when  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893. 
The  object-glass  has  recently  been  tested  by  Professor  Keeler,  who  considers 
that  its  definition  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Lick,  while  its  light- gathering 
power  is  considerably  greater.  The  construction  of  the  main  building  of  the 
observatory  was  begun  in  April,  1895,  and  is  now  very  nearly  completed.  Its 
form  is  that  of  a  Roman  cross,  with  three  domes,  and  a  meridian  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities.  The  principal  dome  (containing  the  great  telescope,  the  tube  of 
which,  with  its  attachments,  is  about  75  feet  long)  is  90  feet  in  diameter  and 
110  feet  high.  On  the  ends  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  two  smaller  domes,  to 
contain  respectively  a  12-inch  refractor,  transferred  from  the  Kenwood  Ob¬ 
servatory,  and  a  24-inch  reflector.  Between  them  is  the  heliostat  room, 
100  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide.  The  meridian  room  is  at  the  end  of  the  cross, 
farthest  from  the  great  dome,  the  latter  being  at  the  western  end  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  which  lies  east  and  west,  and  is  about  330  feet  long.  Professor  George 
E.  Hale  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  and  the  well- 
known  astronomers,  Professors  Burnham  and  Barnard  (the  latter  of  whom 
discovered  the  fifth  satellite  of  Jupiter  in  1S92),  will  occupy  positions  there, 
while  a  separate  department  will  be  devoted  to  giving  instruction  in  practical 
astronomy,  to  encourage  astronomical  study  and  research,  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  train  up  a  school  of  astronomers  qualified  in  the  future  to 
further  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  most  sublime  and  interestirg  of  the 
sciences. 
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The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  September  23  and 

September  30,  1896 : — 

Developing  Films. — No.  20,831.  “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Use  in 
the  Development  and  Treatment  of  Flexible  Photographic  Films  or 
Tissue.”  A.  P.  Okell. 

Artificial  Lighting. — No.  20,877.  “  Improvements  in  and  connected  with 
Artiticial  Lighting  Apparatus  for  Photographic  and  other  Purposes.” 
A.  Salmon. 

'Chromo-photogkaphy. — No.  20,898.  “  Improvements  in  and  relating  to 

Chromo-photography.”  V.  Vaucamps. 

Portable  Camera. — No.  20,971.  “Portable  Photographic  Camera.”  R. 
Daeschner. 

Screen  Kinetoscopy. — No.  20,978.  “  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Ob¬ 

taining,  Exposing,  and  Projecting  Pictures  known  as  Animated  Photo¬ 
graphs.”  A.  Loscher  and  R.  Klein. 

Exhibiting  Photographs.— No.  21,015.  “  An  Improved  Method  of  Exhibit¬ 

ing  Photographs.”  C.  H.  Daniell. 

Ceramic  Photography. — No.  21,081.  “  A  New  or  Improved  Method  or 

Process  of  Producing  Permanent  Photographs  on  China  and  other 
Vitreous  Surfaces.”  J.  Slater. 

Surveying  Instruments. — No.  21,117.  “Improvements  in  Instruments  for 
Surveying  with  the  Aid  of  Photography.”  J.  B.  Lee. 

Lanterns. — No.  21,203.  “  Impr  vements  in  Lanterns,  Magic  Lanterns,  and 

the  like.”  D.  Allan. 

■Screen. — No.  21,269.  “An  Improved  Screen  for  Optical  Projection  Pur¬ 
poses.”  Complete  specification.  L.  Wright  and  J.  Anderton. 

Chrono-photographic  Apparatus.— No.  21,381.  “  Improvements  in  Chrono- 

photographic  Apparatus.”  M.  J.  H.  Joly. 

Chrono-photographic  Apparatus. — No.  21,382.  “  Improvements  in  Chrono- 
photographic  Apparatus  Adapted  for  the  Projection  of  Positives  upon  a 
Screen.”  M.  J.  H.  Joly. 

Chrono-photographic  Apparatus —No.  21,383.  “An  Apparatus  for  Use 
in  Exposing  the  Positive  Films  used  in  Chrono-photographic  Apparatus.” 
M.  J.  H.  Joly. 
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two  were  shown,  and  they  exhibited  very  little  trace  of  grain.  The  rapid 
with  which  they  printed  was  surprising.  In  answer  to  a  remark,  he  thought 
they  would  enlarge  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Beckett  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  the  presence  of  grain  in 
enlarging  such  negatives. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  said,  while  on  the  subject  of  paper  negatives,  that  Mr. 
Wellington  discouraged  waxing  of  his  negative  paper,  as  it  was  found  to  in¬ 
tensify  the  grain  considerably. 

Mr.  Henderson  remarked  that  the  different  qualities  of  paper  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  that.  There  was  considerable  difficulty  with  modern  papers,  and 
waxing  was  injurious  unless  the  paper  was  absolutely  permeated. 

Mr.  Wall  suggested  that  the  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  English 
papers  were  sized  with  gelatine,  while  foreign  papers  were  resin-sized. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon,  in  commenting  on  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  gelatine 
is  tanned  by  pyrogallol,  said  he  had  published,  with  another,  a  paper  showing 
that  pyro  itself  did  not  tan  gelatine,  and  he  had  brought  up  the  basis  of  their 
conclusions  in  the  shape  of  two  sealed  tubes  containing  mixtures  of  dry  pyro, 
gelatine,  and  water,  which,  from  certain  peculiarities,  showed  that  pyro  itself 
had  no  tanning  action.  When  oxidised,  however,  pyro  will  tan. 

The  Chairman  believed  that,  in  all  these  statements  to  which  Mr.  Haddon 
took  exception,  it  was  meant  that  the  tanning  action  of  pyro  was  when  it  was 
used  in  combination  with  the  other  constituents  of  the  developer.  He  could 
not  recall  a  definite  statement  that  pyro,  per  se,  had  any  tanning  action. 

Mr.  Hodd  said  that,  as  photographers,  we  were  only  concerned  with  pyro  in 
conjunction  with  the  developer,  and  it  was  well  known  that,  in  such  a  form,  it 
possessed  a  tanning  influence  over  gelatine. 

With  regard  to  hyposulphite  of  soda  being  a  powerful  solvent  of  metallic 
silver,  Mr.  Haddon  showed  a  piece  of  paper  enclosed  in  a  tube,  which  was 
sealed  some  twelve  months  ago,  containing  a  ten  percent,  solution  of  hypo, 
and  it  could  be  seen  that  the  metallic  silver  was  still  in  the  paper.  If  the  hypo 
were  a  solvent,  it  would  all  have  gone.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  presence  of 
oxygen,  hypo  has  this  power  of  dissolving  metallic  silver.  Mr.  Haddon  also 
showed  a  portion  of  a  plate  in  a  tube  containing  hypo  since  November  last,  the 
gradations  being  preserved  from  end  to  end. 

Mr.  Beckeit,  after  a  remark  by  Mr.  Everitt,  that  a  negative  left  in  the 
fixing  bath  for  some  days  experienced  a  reducing  action,  said  that  it  was  not 
always  so.  If  the  bath  had  been  much  used,  it  exercised  an  intensifying  a  tion, 
and  this  was  very  noticeable  with  some  plates  if  left  too  long. 

Mr.  Hodd  had  heard  many  complaints  about  the  action  of  metabisulphite  on 
pyro,  so  that  in  a  short  time  its  developing  power  was  destroyed.  The  relative 
proportions,  as  recommended,  were  one  ounce  to  one  ounce,  but  he  had  satis¬ 
factorily  used  much  less.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  he  said  the  action  would 
not  be  set  up  by  the  addition  of  alkali. 
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Bromide  Printing.  Messrs.  Nicholson 
and  Newstead. 

Birds  and  Roclcs.  Dr.  Collins. 

Venice  and  Lucerne.  W.  F.  Fenton- 
Jones. 

Exhibitions  and  Hints  to  Exhibitors. 
The  President. 

Lecture.  W.  Lamond  Howie. 
Demonstration  on  the  Production  of 
Carbon  and  Bromide  Enlargements, 
Positives,  and  Negatives,  by  aid  of 
the  Society’s  Enlarging  Lantern. 
W.  Bateman  and  C.  S.  Bavnton. 

The  Treatment  of  Figures.  Rev.  F.  C. 
Lambert. 

At  Home  Subjects.  W.  Thomas,  F.R.P.S. 
Testing  Lantern  Slides. 

Beginners’  Lecture.— II.  Exposure  and 
Development.  A.  Homburg. 

Special  Meeting  at  New  Headquarters. 
Acetylene  Gas  for  Ordinary  Use  and 
Lantern  Projection.  C.  Hoddle. 

The  Practical  Working  of  C’.C.  Paper. 
George  Cross. 

Theory  of  Development.  E.  Banks. 

Tour  in  Spain.  J.  T.  Lees. 

Practical  Demonstration.  F.  Anyon. 
Lecture. 

Conversational  Meeting. 

Open  Social  Meeting. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
October  1, — Mr.  Bedding  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wall  announced  that  the  room  would  in  future  be  open  to  members 
at  seven  o’clock  on  Thursday  evenings,  when  the  journals  would  be  available 
to  readers,  and  he  hoped,  in  this  and  other  ways,  to  make  things  more  lively. 

So  far  as  it  was  ready,  the  programme  for  the  session  was  read,  and  the 
desirability  of  their  co-operation  to  fill  up  vacant  dates  urged  on  the 
members. 

Mr.  Weleord,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks,  said  it  had  been  thought  ad¬ 
visable  that  there  should  be  a  paid  Recorder  to  take  notes  of  the  Association’s 
proceedings,  and  he  proposed  that  such  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Henderson  seconded  the  proposition,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

It  being  announced  as  au  Open  Evening,  when  various  objects  of  interest 
would  lie  discussed,  Mr.  Henderson  invited  the  members  to  give  their 
opinions  as  to  the  lighting  of  a  portrait  negative,  which  he  brought  up,  and 
which  was  taken  in  a  studio  with  gas  light,  supplied  from  twenty  incandescent 
burners,  with  an  exposure  of  six  seconds.  It  was,  moreover,  untouched.  He  also 
showed  a  dozen  interesting  examples  of  Talbotype  negatives  on  waxed  paper, 
which  had  been  taken  between  the  years  1S40  and  1855.  Gelatine  prints  of  one  or 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

October  1,— Mr.  Frank  Haes  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Horace  Wilmbr  handed  to  the  Chairman  a  very  beautiful  portrait  of 
the  late  Mr.  Willuni  Bedford,  which,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Bedford,  he  asked  the 
Club  to  accept.  In  presenting  the  portrait,  Mr.  Wilmer  said  :  “In  pre¬ 
senting  this  portrait  of  her  late  husband,  Mrs.  Bedford  hopes  that  it  will  help 
to  keep  his  memory  green  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose  affection  he  valued.” 

Mr.  Foxlee  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Club  and  his  own  pleasure  at 
receiving  so  kindly  a  gift  and  reminder  of  their  deceased  friend. 

Mr.  Bridge  added  his  expression  of  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  gift. 
He,  with  others,  had  valued  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Bedford  very  highly,  and 
the  photograph  would  serve  as  a  very  pleasant  reminder  to  them  all  of  him. 

Mr.  Haes  put  the  proposition  formally  to  the  members  that  the  Hon. 
Secretary  should  write  to  the  donor  and  express  the  Club’s  thanks  for  the 
gift. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  photograph,  which  appeared  to  be  a  carbon  enlargement,  about  18  12, 
framed  iti  dark  oak  and  gold,  is  au  excellent  and  characteristic  likeness. 

Mr.  Fry  introduced  Mr.  George  Peck,  an  amateur  photographer  from 
Amsterdam,  and  the  Chairman,  welcoming  Mr.  Peck,  said  he  hoped  he 
would  spend  a  pleasant  eveniug. 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward  delivered  his  lecture  upon 
Shakespeare  at  Home. 

By  means  of  an  excellent  set  of  lantern  slides,  many  of  which  attained  a  high 
desree  of  pictorial  merit,  Mr.  Ward  interested  a  full  attendance,  in  which  were 
included  many  ladies,  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  Mr.  Ward’s  lecture  consisted 
of  the  relation  of  au  interesting  sequence  of  local  traditions,  uion  which  be 
had  skilfully  contrived  to  build  up  the  poet’s  life  as  a  chil  i,  a  lau,  and  a  man. 
He  showed  a  set  of  photographs  of  the  several  records  of  the  poet’s  features, 
au  l  dealt  with  their  probable  verisimilitude,  finally  suggesting  the  Droe-hout 
picture  as  probably  possessing  the  highest  claims  thentidty.  Other 

interesting  illustrations  were  :  Copy  of  registration  of  birth  :  the  font  at  whmh 
he  was  baptized  ;  some  curious  frescoes  upon  which  the  l  id  probably  gazed  ; 
the  church  in  which  he  was  buried,  Ac.  Mr.  Ward  held  his  audience  deeply 
interested. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  Mr.  Ward  upon  his  very  excellent  lecture,  and 
the  capital  negatives  and  slides,  which  he  understood  were  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Ward,  had  proved  deeply  interesting.  They  had  seen  Shakespeare  in  his 
home  life  and  surroundings  more  fully,  and  more  intimately,  and  better  than 
they  could  possibly  have  known  him  before. 

Mr.  O’Neill,  a  visitor  from  Birmingham,  asked  t o  be  allowed  to  support 
file  Chairman’s  remarks.  He  knew  the  district  well,  and  he  thoroughly  appre 
, dated  the  value  of  the  lecture,  which  he  hoped  to  induce  Mr.  Ward  to  deliver 
in  Birmingham  at  an  early  date. 

The  Chairman  declared  it  unnecessary  to  pass  a  formal  vote  of  thanks. 
The  meeting  had.  by  its  spontaneous  acclamation,  signified  its  full  appreciation 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward’s  efforts. 


Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.— September  30,  Annual 
General  Meeting,  Mr.  A.  Beddiug  in  the  chair.— The  Sei  rktary  submitted  a 
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report  for  the  summer  session,  which  showed  that  thirty  excursions  had  been 
made  during  the  season  to  various  parts  of  Essex,  Hertfordshire,  Kent,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  and  Surrey,  special  mention  being  directed  to  the  first  outing,  which 
took  place  on  Good  Friday,  to  Kingston  and  the  neighbourhood  ;  also  to  the 
Whit  Monday  excursion  to  Windsor,  and  to  the  August  Bank  Holiday  outing 
to  |  St.  Albans,  which  took  the  form  of  a  picnic,  and  proved  to  be  the  “  success 
of  the  season.”  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 
President :  Mr.  Edric  Bayley,  L.C.C. —  Vice-Presidents  :  Rev.  A.  W.  .Jephson, 
M.A.,  Messrs.  C.  J.  Whittuck  Rabbits,  J.P.,  and  Walter  A.  Wigram. — Chairman: 
Mr.  Alfred  Bedding. — Librarian  and  Curator  :  Mr.  W.  J.  M.  Nunn. — Hen. 
Treasurer:  Mr.  A.  W.  Lovell. — Hon.  Secretary:  Mr.  P.  C.  Comford. — 
Assistant  Hon.  Secretary :  Mr.  P.  J.  Brown.  The  Second  Annual  Exhibition 
of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Institute,  103,  Borough-road,  S.E.,  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  December  28,  29.  30,  and  31. 
There  will  be  open  classes.  Entries  will  close  on  December  12.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  entry  forms  can  be  obtained  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  P.  C. 
•Cornford,  103,  Borough- road,  S.E. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society. — On  the  29th  ult.,  Mr.  William  Rawlings 
presiding,  the  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  very  interesting  lecture,  illustrated 
By  lantern  slides,  on  the  Half-tone  Process,  by  Mr.  W.  Gamble. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1896. 

•Oct.  9-Nov.  7 .  Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly.  Alfred 

Maskell,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly. 

,,  9-Nov.  12  .  Royal  Photographic  Society.  R.  Child  Bayley,  12, 

Hanover-square. 

,,  9,10 .  Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club.  C.  F.  Archer, 

1  Gauden-road,  Clapham,  S.W. 

,,  26-31  .  Southport  Social  Photographic  Club. 

'November  12  .  Dulwich  Photographic  Society. 

,,  17-20 .  Hackney  Photographic  Society. 

December  3,  4 .  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  E.  P.  Heron,  2  Tilney- 

street,  Orrell  Park,  Aintree,  Liverpool. 


IDec.  1896-Jan.  1897  Bristol  International.  Hon.  Secretary,  20,  Berkeley- 
square,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


©om.Sjintttrettce. 


Correspondents  should  never  writ&on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 


TONING  DIFFICULTIES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “Perplexed  Printer,”  in  your  issue  of  October  2,  relates 
;a  similar  experience  to  my  own.  I,  at  one  time,  had  great  difficulty  in 
toning  gelatino-chloride  with  the  sulphocyanide  bath.  There  was  always 
a  delightful  uncertainty  about  the  result,  one  never  knowing  whether  a 
print  which  left  the  toning  bath  a  good  colour  would  come  from  the  fixing 
bath  blue,  yellow,  green,  or  some  other  undesirable  shade.  I  followed 
the  manufacturer’s  instructions  in  the  letter,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  last 
I  determined  to  throw  over  the  instructions  and  work  along  my  own 
lines.  By  a  process  of  varying  one  factor  and  then  another,  I  arrived  at 
"the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  That  the  sulphocyanide  bath  should  not  be  used  immediately  after 
mixing. 

2.  That,  when  once  mixed,  it  should  be  kept  in  complete  darkness  until 
wanted  for  use. 

3.  That  the  washing  before  toning  should  be  both  thorough  and 
^regular. 

In  agreement  with  these  conditions,  I  adopted  the  two-stock  system 
nnixing  my  bath  in  the  following  proportions  : — 


Stock  A. 

Gold  chloride  .  60  grains. 

Water  .  60  drachms. 

Stock  B. 

Ammonia  sulphocyanide  .  4  ounces. 

Water  .  16^  „ 

Stock  C. 

Stock  A .  2  drachms. 

Stock  B  . _ .  .  2  ,, 

Water  .  5  ounces. 


Stock  C  must  be  mixed  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  using,  and 
7kept  in  total  darkness.  I  generally  mix  it  once  a  week,  finding  no 
difference  in  the  toning  at  the  end  of  the  week  from  the  beginning.  To 
tone,  take  four  ounces  of  stock  C  for  each  sheet  of  paper  to  be  toned, 
which  allows  about  two  grains  of  gold  chloride  for  the  sheet,  and  add  it 
to  thirty  ounces  of  water,  or,  what  is  better,  the  same  amount  of  old 
toning  bath.  The  four  ounce3  should  be  added  between  the  sheets, 
that  is  to  say,  if  six  sheets  of  paper  are  to  be  toned,  it  is  better  to  add 
the  stock  in  six  portions,  rather  than  put  the  whole  quantity  in  the  bath 
•at  the  commencement. 


By  adopting  this  method,  I  believe  “  Perplexed  Printer  ”  would  be  able 
to  tone  his  paper  with  regularity,  and  obtain  any  desired  tone.  It  h&a 
worked  the  same  with  the  several  brands  that  I  have  tried. — I  am,  jours 
&c.,  John  A.  Randabl. 

42,  Tonsley-hill,  East-hill,  Wandsioorth.  October  3,  1896. 


CONVENTION  SLIDES  AT  PALL  MALL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  the  views  of  scenes  visited  during  the  Leeds 
Convention  which  are  to  be  shown  on  November  4  at  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  in  Pall  Mall,  will  you  kindly  allow  me  to 
inform  all  Convention  members  that  the  slides  must  reach  my  address 
before  Wednesday,  October  28  ? 

To  avoid  duplicates,  a  Committee  of  Selection  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Council  to  meet  on  the  evening  of  October  28,  at  Anderton’s  Hotel, 
Fleet-street. 

The  slides,  after  exhibition  at  Pall  Mall,  will  be  retained  by  the  Council 
for  some  little  time,  as  many  Convention  members  have  expressed  their 
desire  to  exhibit  them  in  their  different  districts. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

R.  P.  Drage,  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

95,  Blenheim-crescent,  London,  W. 


THE  KINETOSCOPE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  question  of  the  invention  of  the  kinetoscope,  which 
has  recently  been  discussed  in  your  columns,  may  possibly  be  to  some 
extent  cleared  up  by  a  reference  to  the  specifications  of  patents  for  the 
year  1809.  It  appears  that,  as  early  as  1868,  M.  Roman  Talbot  brought 
into  notice  an  optical  toy  containing  photographs  which  were  made  to 
pass  rapidly  beneath  a  Stanhope  lens,  and  which,  by  the  persistence  of 
vision,  gave  the  effect  of  motion.  This  instrument  he  called  the 
kinescope.  The  patent  specification,  published  in  the  following  year, 
relates  to  an  instrument  called  the  photoscope,  by  which  microscopic 
photographs  on  strips  of  glass  were  made  to  move  beneath  a  lens.  The 
different  pictures  were  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  effect  of  life  or 
animation. 

There  is  very  little  difference,  except  in  perfection  of  detail,  between 
these  early  instruments  and  the  kinetoscope  of  to-day.  The  principle,  at 
least,  has  been  public  property  for  nearly  thirty  years. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

J.  Vincent  Elsden. 


“ABOVE  THE  MORNING  MISTS.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  criticism  of  my  weak  effort  hung  this  year  at 
the  Salon,  you  pointedly  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  title  Above  the 
Morning  Mists.  Firstly,  I  must  express  my  picture  a  failure,  because  it 
fails  to  fulfil  its  title,  to  the  photographic  critics,  and  they  should  know. 
The  idea  was  a  picture,  viewed  from  tbe  mountain,  of  a  village  in  the 
valley  below,  and  the  mists  of  morn  partially  or  nearly  obscuring  it  (the 
village)  from  sight ;  whereas  the  standing  or  viewing  point,  and  the 
cottages  in  the  mid  distance,  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  above  the 
mist  which  lays  lower  in  the  valley. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  criticism  is  a  thoroughly  good  one  ;  but  to  me  it 
is  an  enigma.  I  have  looked  at  it  and  read  it  time  after  time,  looking  at 
it  sideways — even  going  to  the  extent  of  standing  on  my  head  and 
viewing  it  with  my  feet,  but  have  ignominiously  failed  to  understand  the 
— “  If  so,  therefore,  what,”  &c. 

As  I  fear  I  am  missing  some  information,  which  I  should  know,  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  have  the  criticism  made  clearer.  Fred  Coop. 

Grove  Villa,  College-road ,  Bromley. 

[We  have  submitted  the  above  letter  to  our  Critic.  11  Therefore 
— what,”  he  tells  us,  is  an  interrogative  method  of  expressing 
surprise  that  Mr.  Coop  took  the  photograph,  sent  it  to  the  Salon  and 
got  it  hung.  Mr.  Coop’s  frank  admission  that  the  result  is  “  weak,” 
and  a  “failure,”  however,  removes  all  cause  for  surprise  on  the 
second  and  third  grounds.  Our  critic  is  not  a  gymnast,  otherwise  he 
would  endeavour  to  take  an  inverted  view  of  Mr.  Coop’s  photograph 
as  it  hangs,  in  the  hope  that  its  admitted  weakness  would  not  be  so 
conspicuous. — Ed.] 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON  :  A  WARNING  TO  INTENDING 
EXHIBITORS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — When  an  artist  is  invited  to  send  pictures  to  an  exhi¬ 
bition,  it  is  understood  that  his  work  is  of  sufficient  merit  to  be  worthy 
of  a  place,  and  it  would  be  an  insult  to  reject  it. 

The  Photographic  Salon,  being  superior  to  all  other  art  clubs  (in  its 
own  estimation),  thinks  or  acts  differently. 

You  may  be  requested  to  submit  photographs,  and  pay  10s.  or  12s.  for 
carriage,  as  the  writer  has  done,  not  to  speak  of  frames,  and  have  all 
your  pictures  returned. 

i 
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Of  course,  no  photographer  of  repute  will  submit  to  be  dodged  a  second 
time  in  the  same  manner,  but  there  may  be  many  others  who  may  be 
allured  in  the  same  way,  and  “  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.” 
— I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  J.  C.  Oliver. 

2,  Iioyal-terrace,  Glasgow,  Oct.  2,  189G. 


THE  LINKED  RING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  an  article  on  Exhibitions  and  Judges  in  your  issue  of 
the  25th  ult.  Mr.  Child  Bayley,  referring  to  a  previous  communication 
irom  Mr.  Maskell,  supposes  that  the  opinions  therein  expressejd  may  be 
“  regarded  ....  as  the  Linked  Ring’s  aspect  towards  the  question.” 
Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  use  the  publicity  of  your  columns  to  dis¬ 
abuse  Mr.  Bayley  of  his  belief,  and  to  say  that  no  single  member  of  the 
Linked  Ring  is  authorised  to  speak  on  behalf  of  it  as  a  body.  It  exists 
on  the  basis  of  a  friendly  agreement  to  differ,  and  the  opinions  and 
liberty  of  its  members  are  untrammelled  by  any  necessity  for  accord  on 
the  subject  in  question  or  any  other. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Henrv  E.  Davis. 

Camera  Club,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C.,  October  3,  1896. 


TAKING  PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  NOTHING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  to-day  received  a  circular  from  the  firm  of 
-diarists  already  referred  to  in  your  pages  and  have  answered  it.  I 
enclose  you  a  copy  of  my  reply  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish. — I 
am,  yours,  Ac.,  H.  H.  H.  Cameron. 

70,  Mortimer -street,  W.,  October  1,  1896. 

“70,  Mortimer-street,  W.,  October  1,  1896. 

“Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  circular,  but  do  not  care  to  accept  the  terms 
of  business  therein  proposed.  As  an  alternative  scheme,  I  myself  am  going  to 
publish  an  Almanac,  and  with  your  permission  shall  attach  a  coupon  which 
will  entitle  the  bearer  to  call  and  demand  one  of  your  excellent  diaries  free  of 
charge ;  this  will,  of  course,  cost  you  nothing,  and  must  prove  a  splendid 
advertisement  for  you.  I  shall  only  appoint  one  diarist  in  your  district. 

“I  may  mention  that  all  the  other  diarists  in  your  district  consider  this  pro¬ 
posal  impertinent.  “  Yours,  faithfully, 

“H.  H.  H.  Cameron.” 

THE  PHARMACY  ACT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  observe  that  your  readers  are  taking  a  lively  interest  in 
the  discussion  which  is  at  present  going  on  over  the  above  Act.  I,  for  one, 
would  be  very  much  disappointed  if  extensive  ill  feeling  weie  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  between  photographers  and  chemists.  I  do  not,  however,  think 
that  there  is  much  danger  of  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  photo¬ 
graphers  who  are  guilty  of  offences  against  the  Pharmacy  Act,  but  men 
who  supply  photographic  goods  and  chemicals,  partly,  no  doubt,  to  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers,  but  mostly  to  amateurs. 

These  men  assume  various  fanciful  names,  such  as  “Photographic 
Chemists,”  “  Dealers  in  Photographic  Chemicals,”  Ac.,  under  cover  of 
which  they  make  infringements  of  the  Pharmacy  Act. 

About  their  guilt  there  can  be  no  argument.  The  Pharmacy  Act  is 
perfectly  plain.  It  draws  up  a  schedule  of  poisons,  which  cannot  be  sold 
by  any  but  those  who  have  complied  with  the  educational  demands  of  the 
State.  If  these  men  have  not  complied  with  those  demands,  they  must 
not  sell  scheduled  poisons.  This,  I  should  think,  ought  to  be  about  as 
plain  as  a  hole  in  a  ladder.  If  they  wish  to  set  the  Act  aside,  the  only 
honourable  method  they  can  adopt  is  to  try  and  get  it  repealed.  In  order 
to  this  end,  they  will  have  to  prove  that  it  has  been  no  safeguard  to  the 
public,  that  poisons  are  no  safer  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  about 
them  than  in  the  hands  of  thoee  who  don’t ;  that,  in  short,  science  and 
skill  are  in  no  way  superior  to  ignorance  and  lack  of  skill.  To  argue  that 
the  Act  was  never  meant  to  interfere  with  this  trader  and  the  other  out¬ 
side  the  bounds  of  qualification  is  in  my  opinion  unworthy  of  thoughtful 
men.  The  glory  of  British  law  is  that  it  respects  not  persons.  A  man 
may  have  been  selling  poisons  before  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  but,  if  he  is 
not  registered,  he  must  not  sell  them  now.  He  may  never  have  had  an 
accident,  and  he  may  be  as  careful  as  the  most  careful  chemist,  but  if  he 
is  not  registered  he  must  not  sell  poisons.  The  law  may  never  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  until  now,  but  he  has  been  living  in  the  shadow 
of  it  all  these  years,  and,  if  it  has  at  last  fallen,  he  ought  rather  to  be 
thankful  that  this  catastrophe  did  not  happen  sooner  than  be  angry  because 
it  has  happened  at  all.  After  all,  I  cannot  see  why  photographic  dealers 
should  make  so  bold  a  fight.  The  trade  in  scheduled  poisons  is  not  great. 
We  all  find  it  a  labour  at  times  to  take  signatures  and  make  inquiries 
about  a  few  pence  worth  of  corrosive  sublimate,  for  instance;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  unqualified  dealers  cannot  legally  keep  a  poison  book,  or 
take  signatures  at  all.  I  cannot  see  that  they  would  be  much  damaged  by 
filling  their  orders  and  sending  customers  to  chemists  for  things  they  may 
not  supply.  Customers  would  soon  learn  to  know  exactly  what  must  be 
got  from  chemists,  and  unqualified  dealers  wouldn't  be  any  the  worse. 

The  Pharmacy  Act  has  been  in  existence  for  a  good  many  years  now. 
It  has  not  hitherto  been  very  strictly  applied.  Similar  Acts  upon  the 
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Continent  have  made  much  more  progress.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
chemists  have  used  it  harshly  against  men  who  were  old  in  business 
before  it  became  law.  The  advance  of  science  and  national  progress 
demand  that  this  Act,  and  various  other  Act3  of  a  similar  type,  be  more 
stringently  carried  into  effect.  It  is  conclusively  proved  that  the  Phar¬ 
macy  Act  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  nation  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  nation  soon  abolishes  laws  which  are  found  to  be  of  no  service. 
Most  of  the  men  who  are  offending  against  the  Act  have  been  acquainted 
with  it  all  along,  and  must  have  known  that  they  could  not  go  on  for 
ever  breaking  a  law  which  is  just  as  binding  upon  mankind  a3  the  law 
which  forbids  people  to  kill  — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  James  Reid. 

Dumfries,  October  1,  1896. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  correspondent,  “Nemo,”  who,  by  the  way,  has 
chosen  an  exceedingly  apt  non  tde -plume,  has  a  peculiar  method  of  argu¬ 
ment.  His  idea  seems  to  be  that  of  endeavouring  to  cover  his  oppo¬ 
nents  with  every  kind  of  malignant  abuse  and  contempt. 

I  should  like  to  know  what  title  thi3  photographic  Shimei  has  to 
throw  aspersions  upon  an  honourable  craft,  the  members  of  which 
probably  have  as  much  honesty,  as  the  world  goes,  as  the  members  of 
any  other  fraternity  ? 

In  a  series  of  anecdotes,  the  falseness  and  absurdity  of  which  would  be 
patent  to  any  leasonable  person,  he  asks  us  to  believe  that  chemists 
generally  are  charlatans,  bumptuous,  and,  worst  of  all,  dishonest.  Now, 
there  are  bumptious  as  well  as  black  sheep  in  every  fold,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  in  every  business  as  well  as  in  this  there  are  men  who  in  this 
way  deceive  themselves,  but  not  others ;  but,  really,  one  is  reminded  of 
the  old  proverb,  “  Thore  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw 
stones.” 

Who  ever  read  a  more  bumptious  letter  than  that  of  “  Nemo?”  Like 
most  bumptious  people,  be  gives  himself  away  in  every  sentence.  He 
lets  us  know  that  he  is  on  speaking  terms  with  an  eminent  London 
surgeon.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  he  doesn’t  improve  tuese  valuable  con¬ 
versations  with  his  distinguished  friend  byaskiog  him  to  set  him  right  in 
his  ideas  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  relating  to  poisons.  He  would  certainly 
inform  him  that  the  law  does  not  require  the  signature  in  the  poison- 
book  with  certain  poisons,  but  it  does  with  others,  and  for  very  good 
reasons.  He  would  tell  him  that  the  Poisons  Act  was  not  framed  by  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  but  by  Parliament,  and  that  the  Society  is 
intrusted  by  the  Government  with  the  duty  of  seeing  it  properly  carried 
out.  Oxalic  acid  and  spirits  of  salts  are  daogerous  chemicals,  but  they 
are  things  of  daily  necessity,  and  consequently  are  found  in  every  house¬ 
hold.  They  are  not  virulent  poisons  in  the  same  sense  as  perchloride  of 
mercury,  two  grains  of  which  are  sufficient  to  convert  any  person  into  a 
“  Nemo.”  Common  drugs,  such  as  Epsom  salts,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
will  produce  death  if  they  are  only  taken  to  the  extent  of  a  few  ounces. 

As  a  photographic  chemist  I  should  personally  not  have  the  emallest 
objection,  from  the  pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  any  one  selling  corrosive 
sublimate.  The  law  was  framed,  however,  to  protect  the  public,  and, 
with  poisonous  substances,  as  with  everything  else,  one  has  to  draw  the 
line  somewhere.  Your  correspondent’s  remark  about  the  ignorance  of 
chemistry  among  chemists  is  distinctly  untrue.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
qualification  of  pharmaceutical  chemist,  the  examination  in  organic  and 
inorganic  chemistry  is  of  an  equal  stringency  with  the  B  Sc.  examination, 
and  possibly  “  Nemo  ”  will  marvel  to  learn  that  a  complete  and  an  ad¬ 
vanced  knowledge  of  botany,  and  physics,  and  other  subjects  is  essential 
to  success  in  the  examination.  The  fable  about  his  having  been  charged 
t-ighteenpence  for  a  gallon  of  distilled  water  I  do  not  believe,  nor.  I  am 
sure,  will  any  one  else  ;  nor  will  any  one,  I  am  confident,  support  the 
principle  that,  because  an  individual  has  chanced  to  forget  that  supplying 

Nemo  ”  with  goods  previously  cost  this  courteous  customer  eighteen- 
pence  only,  instead  of  half-a-crown,  he  is  necessarily  dishonest. 
Dishonesty  as  often  lies  in  making  wrong  interpretations  of  other 
people’s  actions  as  it  does  in  taking  advantage  of  their  ignorance. — I  am, 
yours,  A*c.,  A  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

October  3,  1896. 
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•#*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  J OCRNAL.  inc.iding 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  Thk  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  Tork-strcet,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

•#*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  bun  ness  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  it  Co.,  2,  York-street. 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Photographs  Registered 

Debeuliam  4  Co.,  5,  Clifford-street,  York.— rhrtog  aph  of  fi  r.  Conor,  Tr  .j  '■*. 

A.  James  Tyler,  S,  Creek-rord.  Mtrch,  Cambs. — Phott 
March  Station  on  September  23, 
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Deceived. — T.  Hayward;  F.  Whaley;  A.  Evans.  Thanks.  Next  week. 

Acetylene  for  Portraiture. — Acetylene  Light.  See  the  present  number 
of  the  Journal  ;  also  write  Messrs.  Thorn  &  Hoddle,  169,  Camberwell 
New-road. 

'Lenses  for  Stereo  Work. — Pyro.  For  such  work  as  you  describe,  a  pair  of 
lenses  of  the  rectilinear  type,  not  exceeding  four  inches  focus,  would 
perhaps  be  best. 

'Retouching  Medium.— Pyro  says:  “Would  you  kindly  give  me  name  of 
dealer  in  London  supplying  retouching  medium  mentioned  in  Harold 
Baker’s  letter  in  recent  issue  ;  also  the  name  it  is  sold  under  ?” — It  is 
sold  under  the  name  of  Harold  Baker’s  retouching  medium  by  Messrs. 
Houghton  &  Sons,  89,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

Photo-Lithography. — R.  Simmonds.  As  the  transfer  ink  adheres  all  over 
the  paper,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  gelatine  coating  has  become  in¬ 
soluble,  i.e.,  does  not  absorb  water  in  the  unacted  portions  (by  light). 
Too  long  keeping  after  sensitising,  exposure  to  light,  &c.,  may  be  the 
cause.  Dry  quickly  and  use  soon  afterwards. 

'Lens  Aperture. — R.  Mather  says:  “I  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  Mr. 
Gruncell’s  interesting  letter  on  ‘  Flashlight  Photography,’ which  appears 
in  last  week’s  issue  of  your  valued  Journal.  On  p.  78,  line  12, 

I  read  :  ‘  My  whole-plate  flashlights  are  taken  with  one-sixteenth  inch.’ 
May  I  ask,  Is  this  not  a  misprint  for  six  inches?” — Probably  a  “six- 
inch  lens  ”  is  meant. 

,A  History  of  Photography. — Books  says :  “Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
whether  there  is  such  a  book  published  that  gives  the  full  history  of 
photography  from  the  time  it  was  first  invented,  and  through  what 
publisher  can  I  obtain  such  a  book  ?” — In  reply  :  There  is  a  very  good 
History  of  Photography  by  Mr.  W.  Jerome  Harrison.  It  is  published, 
we  think,  by  Messrs.  Iliffe  &  Son,  3,  St.  Bride-street,  E.C.  We  do  not 
know  the  price. 

.  Address  Wanted. — W.  G.  Stretton,  of  the  Port  Commissioners,  Rangoon, 
says  :  “A  few  months  ago  I  noticed  an  advertisement  in  your  paper  to 
this  effect :  ‘To  put  clouds  in  bromide  prints,  2s.  0>d. — Haig.1  I  for¬ 
get  the  address.  I  remitted  2s.  6d.  for  the  pamphlet  by  money  order, 
but  forgot  to  advise  by  letter.  Will  you  kindlv  give  the  address  through 
your  columns  ?  ” — In  reply  :  The  address  is,  J.  G.  Haig,  14,  Davisville- 
road,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  W. 

■•Half-tone  Three-colour  Negatives. — Helios  says:  “Would  you  please 
tell  me  if  it  is  possible  to  take  half-tone,  three-colour  negatives  direct 
from  original,  using  wet  collodion  ?  If  so,  what  colour  filters  and  sensi- 
tisers  would  you  recommend  for  use  with  Fleming’s  heliochrome  inks  ? 
If  I  procured  a  spectroscope  and  prism,  would  I  experience  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  making  my  own  screens  ?  ” — In  reply  :  See  leading  article  in  the 
present  number  of  the  J ournal. 

‘Patent  Shutter.— Doubtful  asks  :  “Will  you  please  tell  me  if  the  patent 

for  shutter  as  advertised  is  a  valid  one,  and  if - ’s  patent  does  not 

anticipate  it,  and  which  has  already  expired  ' We  do  not  give  advice 

•  on  the  subject  of  the  validity  or  otherwise  of  photographic  patents,  and, 
if  we  did,  we  should  hesitate  to  hazard  an  opinion  with  regard  to 
shutters — their  name  is  legion.  If  you  are  really  interested  in  the 
matter,  you  had  better  consult  an  experienced  patent  agent. 

"Copyright. — T.  Bence.  If  the  photograph  was  taken  to  your  order,  and  the 
copyright  in  it  duly  assigned  to  you  by  the  one  who  took  it  for  a  stipu¬ 
lated  sum,  the  copyright  is  undoubtedly  yours.  Therefore  you  should 
lose  no  time  in  proceeding  against  the  illustrated  paper  for  its  infringe¬ 
ment.  Considering  the  subject,  and  the  fact  that  the  photograph  cannot 
be  repeated,  as  well  as  its  interest,  we  should  advise  you  to  assess  the 
damages  at  a  fairly  substantial  amount,  particularly  as  the  journal  in 
question  has  a  very  large  circulation. 

-Classes  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department. — Snark 
says  :  “  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  if  there  are  any 
classes  in  photography  held  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  at  South  Kensington,  or  anywhere  else  in  or  near  London, 
otherwise  than  those  at  the  Regent-street  Polytechnic  ?  ” — In  reply  :  We 
are  not  aware  of  such  classes  being  held.  Some  reader  may  perhaps  be 
able  to  say  whether  there  are  any  ;  but  the  City  and  Guilds  Technical 
Institute  of  London  conduct  examinations  in  connexion  with  the  Poly¬ 
technic  and  similar  classes. 

'Lens. — J.  R.  Crosse.  The  lenses  in  question  are  in  high  repute.  Your 
measurement  of  the  focus,  “about  six  or  seven  feet  from  a  gas  flame,” 
is  too  indefinite  to  form  any  opinion  on.  We  should  say,  from  what 
we  know,  that  the  lens  is  well  adapted  for  quick  work.  Of  course,  the 
smaller  the  stop  used  the  longer  must  be  the  exjiosure,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  greater  will  be  the  “  depth  of  focus.”  It  is,  of  course,  quite 
possible  to  get  good  enlargements  from  hand-camera  negatives,  provided 
they  are  sharp.  If  they  are  not  sharp,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  lens  in  question. 

'German  Photographic  Papers.— A.  0.  YARDLEYsays:  “Can  you  give  me 
any  information  respecting  advertisements  for  photographic  situations 
in  Germany,  whether  there  are  any  papers  for  the  purpose  ?  I  am 
desirous  of  obtaining  such  a  situation  as  assistant  operator,  retoucher, 
and  in  the  reception  room.” — In  reply :  We  append  the  names  of  the 
principal  German  photographic  papers  and  the  towns  of  their  publica¬ 
tion.  You  must  write  them  for  further  particulars,  their  charges,  &c., 
for  advertisements,  which  we  are  unable  to  give  you.  Photographisches 
Wochenblatt ,  Potsdammer-strasse,  89,  Berlin  ;  Deutsche  Photographen 
Zeitung ,  Weimar  ;  Photoaraphisches  Archiv ,  Diisseldorf  ;  Photo- 
graphische  Mittheilungen ,  Dessauerstrasse,  46,  Berlin. 


Wooden  Developing  Trays. — H.  V.  says  :  “  I  have  had  three  wooden  tanks 
made  for  washing  bromide  prints,  but  1  find  they  leak  very  much  :  so 
would  you  kindly  inform  me  of  the  best  means  of  stopping  the  leaking  !  ” 
— In  reply :  Coat  the  joins  of  the  trays  with  melted  paraffin  by  mean  s 
of  a  brush  ;  a  mixture  of  melted  resin  and  beeswax  also  answers. 

Grubb’s  Rectangular  Prismatic  .Stereoscope. — Stereoscope  says  :  “  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Almanac  for  1895  there  is  an  article  on  the  By¬ 
paths  of  Stereoscopic  Photography,  and  in  this  there  is  a  description  of 
Grubb’s  rectangular  prismatic  stereoscope  (illustrated).  Could  you 
favour  me  with  full  particulars  as  to  dimensions,  &c.,  to  make  one,  or 
can  they  be  bought  ready-made  ?  Also,  please  say  the  size  of  the 
prisms,  and  if  lenses  are  required  as  well,  and  where  the  prisms  can  be 
bought.” — In  reply:  The  lullest,  and,  indeed,  the  only  available,  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  Sir  Howard  Grubb’s  original 
paper  on  Some  Xew  Forms  of  Stereoscopes.  This  is  printed  at  p.  74 
(February  14)  of  our  volume  for  1879,  to  which  we  must  refer  our 
correspondent. 

Coloured  Transparencies. — C.  H.  Price  says:  “I  saw,  some  time 
ago,  a  method  of  toning  gelatine  transparencies.  I  thought  it  was 
in  the  Journal,  but,  after  looking  through  the  back  numbers,  I  was 
unable  to  find  it,  and  suppose  it  was  in  some  other  paper.  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  if  you  can  assist  me.  I  propose  to  tone  a  few  trans¬ 
parencies  made  on  the  ordinary  dry  plate,  sepia,  blue,  and  green.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  proceed  to  get  these  colours,  and  whether  the 
developer  employed  would  make  any  difference  in  the  result  I  use 
yro  soda.” — In  reply  :  We  cannot  trace  the  article  referred  to.  We 
now  of  no  process  of  development  which,  in  one  transparency,  will 
simultaneously  yield  sepia,  blue,  and  green  tones — for  that  is  what  our 
correspondent  appears  to  want. 

Colour  Photography. — W.  A.  Dellbar  says  :  “  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
whether  Ives’s  process  of  colour  photography  has  been  made  public,  and, 
if  so,  what  it  is?" — In  reply  :  Yes  ;  the  process  referred  to  has  been 
frequently  described  in  our  pages  by  Mr.  Ives  and  others.  We  should 
recommend  our  correspondent,  if  he  is  interested  in  the  subject,  to  run 
through  the  indices  of  the  volumes  of  this  .Journal  for  the  past  seven 
or  eight  years,  and  read  the  various  articles  on  colour  photography.  In 
the  mean  while,  we  may  briefly  state  that  the  processjrefcrred  to  con¬ 
sists  in  the  main  of  taking  three  negatives  through  three*  different  colour 
filters,  making  therefrom  transparencies,  which  are,  as  it  were,  exactly 
superposed  behind  their  respective  colour  filters,  and  viewed  or  pro¬ 
jected  as  a  transparency.  See  this  Journal  for  January  17,  1896,  for 
a  fuller  description  of  Mr.  Ives’s  process,  camera  and  photo-chromo¬ 
scope. 

Light  with  Long  and  Short-focus  Lantern  Objectives. — Blow  Through 
says  :  “I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  give  me  in  your  next 
issue  an  answer  to  the  following  question  :  Would  an  illuminant  (say, 
safety  jet),  which  will  light  a  ten-foot  disc  with  a  six-inch  objective, 
light  equally  well  a  disc  of  the  same  size  with  a  nine  or  twelve-inch 
objective,  the  same  aperture  being  used  in  all  cases  ;  or  would  the 
greater  distance  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  the  lantern  from  the 
screen  with  the  longer- focus  lenses  operate  prejudicially  on  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  light  ?” — In  reply  :  We  quote  from  an  article  on  the  subject 
that  appeared  in  a  former  volume  of  the  Almanac  :  “  When  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  a  long-focus  objective  demands  that  the  light  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  condenser,  and  that  an  objective  of  large  diameter  will 
grasp  and  project  all  the  rays,  it  will  be  seen  that,  unless  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  the  hall  be  thick  and  absorbent  of  light,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  screen  should  not  be  well  illuminated.” 

Photographs  for  a  Bazaar. — C.  W.  M.  writes  :  “A  curate  in  our  village  took 
some  half-plate  negatives  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  church. 
They  were  very  bad,  but  he  brought  them  to  me  to  touch  up  and  make 
the  best  I  could  of,  and  to  make  several  dozen  prints  from,  to  sell  at  a 
bazaar  as  his  own  work  as  an  amateur.  The  negatives  wanted  a  lot  of 
working  upon,  and  dodging  in  the  printing  and  like  most  work  of  the 
kind,  was  more  trouble  than  it  was  worth.  The  prints  were  sold  at  the 
bazaar  at  one-and-sixpence  each.  I  sent  in  the  bill  for  the  prints, 
mounted  on  tinted  mounts,  as  six  shillings  a  dozen,  and  now  he  refuses 
to  pay  because  the  charge  is  exorbitant,  as  the  mounts  only  cost  so  much 
per  dozen  and  the  paper  so  much  a  sheet.  My  name  in  no  way  appears 

on  the  prints,  as  they  were  sold  as  being  taken  by  the  Rev.  - .  How 

shall  I  act  ?  ” — The  charges  are  very  reasonable,  and  we  should  say,  Take 
out  a  summons  at  the  County  Court,  and,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  at  once 
paid  by  the  curate,  who  takes  sole  credit  for  the  work. 

Carbon  Tissue. — Norman  asks  :  “Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  me,  in 
your  Answers  to  Correspondents,  a  formula  for  carbon  tissue  ?  I  want 
to  know  the  percentage  of  gelatine  required,  in  the  first  place,  and, 
secondly,  if  a  ‘  soft  gelatine  ’  is  one  that  will  absorb  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  Quantum  suff.  of  a  soft  gelatine  is  the  extent  of  information  usu¬ 
ally  given  in  text-booKs.  ” — The  manufacturers  of  carbon  tissue  do  not  pub¬ 
lish  the  formulae  they  employ  therefore  we  are  unable  to  give  those  of  any 
of  the  commercial  tissues.  This  will,  however,  give  a  very  good  tissue  : 
Gelatine  (say,  Nelson’s  transparent  sheet  gelatine),  4  pounds ;  sugar, 
|  of  a  pound ;  water,  15  pints  ;  pigment  (whatever  is  preferred), 
quant,  suff.  This  must  only  be  taken  as  a  rough  guide,  as  gelatine, 
even  of  the  same  brand,  varies  with  different  batches,  and,  in  dealing 
with  them,  experience  is  required  to  obtain  the  best  results.  It  will  be 
manifest  that,  in  the  selection  of  the  pigments  to  be  used,  only  those 
must  be  chosen  for  the  different  colours  which  will  be  inert  on  the 
gelatine,  and  themselves  unaffected  by  the  bichromates — Indian  ink  or 
lamp-black,  for  example.  By  “  soft,gelatine  ”  is  generally  understood  a 
soluble  kind,  such  as  those  known  as  “soup  gelatines,”  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  the  hard  kinds,  such  as  Coignet’s  Gold  Medal,  and  the  like. 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union, 
held  on  October  8,  and  that  is  reported  in  another  part  of 
the  Journal,  passed  off  extremely  well,  barring  a  slight  note  of 
dissatisfaction  as  regards  Rule  23,  which  fixes  the  minimum  fee 
to  be  charged  by  members  at  half  a  guinea.  But  the  Chair¬ 
man  pointed  out,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out  over  and  over 
again,  that  the  minimum  fee  was  decided  upon  after  great  de¬ 
liberation,  and  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  it  was  desirable 
to  consult  the  interests  of  the  greater  instead  of  the  lesser 
number  of  photographers.  We  have  so  recently  (August  14) 
exhaustively  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Union  and  discussed  its 
prospects,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  traverse  the  ground 
again  ;  but  we  may  remark  that  our  continued  observation 
and  experience  of  what  we  may  term  the  Copyright  <  'onllict,  in 
-which  photographers  are  at  present  engaged,  justifies  us  in 
again  advising  them  to  join  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union, 
which  does  useful  work  that  b?nefits  the  whole  photographic 
profession,  and  charges  its  members  no  subscription  whatever  ! 

*  + 


OUR  FORTHCOMING  ALMANAC. 

"The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1897  is  now 
in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation.  A  feature  of  the  volume 
for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  the  co-operation  of 
numerous  friends  and  readers  of  the  Journal,  and  the 
Editor  takes  the  opportunity  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
support  so  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  predecessors 
may  be  continued  to  him. 

We  especially  invite  contributions  on  topics  of  practical  interest, 
and  should  feel  obliged  if  the  articles  and  any  accompanying 
sketches  are  sent  to  us  at  once. 

Secretaries  of  Societies,  and  especially  of  those  established  since 
the  appearance  of  the  last  Almanac,  will  oblige  us  by  for¬ 
warding  lists  of  officers  and  other  details  for  inclusion  in  the 
Directory  of  Photographic  Societies,  in  order  that  the  list 
may  be  made  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  Publishers  wish  us  to  remind  intending  advertisers  that 
the  announcement  pages  of  the  Almanac  are  filling  rapidly, 
and  that,  to  ensure  insertion  and  good  positions,  orders  and 
copy  should  reach  them  forthwith. 


In  response  to  our  inquiry  of  last  week  as  to  whether  some 
purchaser  of  the  secret  method  of  preventing  halation,  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  our  columns,  would  tell  us  if  we  had  been  rightly 
apprised  as  to  its  nature,  a  correspondent  sends  us  a  complete 
copy  of  the  formula,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
original  information  was  correct  :  “  Plan  or  method  to  prevent 
fog  or  halation  during  the  photographing  of  interiors  of  every 
description  :  First  place  your  camera  in  the  proper  place  and 
focus,  then  attach  a  small  piece  of  wood,  or  wire,  from  the 
front  of  camera  above  lens,  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  so 
that  the  end  will  clear  hood  of  lens  ;  then  suspend,  by  means  <  f 
very  fine  wire,  a  piece  of  either  thin  zinc,  brown  or  black 
paper,  cut  the  size  and  shape  of  window  or  windows,  as  shown 
on  focussing  glass  (on  which  it  might  be  traced  from),  move  it 
backwards  or  forwards  until  you  see  it  exactly  to  cover  the 
xviudow  on  focussing  glass ;  this  must  be  done  with  the 
diaphragm  you  intend  using.  Now,  we  will  presume  that  the 
exposure  required  for  interior  would  be  one  hour  ;  after 
exposing  remove  the  adapter  from  before  the  lens,  and  expose 
the  whole  from  three  to  four  minutes  according  to  the  amount 
of  transparent  glass.  Of  course,  judgment  must  be  used,  in 
case  the  time  of  exposure  be  more  or  less." 
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We  are  informed  that  Dr.  Eder,  of  the  Imperial  High  School 
of  Photography,  at  Vienna,  has  purchased  about  thirty  re¬ 
productions  of  the  pictures  now  hanging  in  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  in  Pall  Midi.  This  result  is 
directly  traceable  to  the  Society’s  illustrated  catalogue. 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  F.  Braby  &  Co.,  of  Fitzroy  Works,  352  to  364, 
Euston-road,  N.W.,  draw  our  attention  to  the  fact  that,  after 
experiments  lasting  over  three  years,  they  have  perfected  a 
solder  for  aluminium  which  they  find,  from  severe  tests,  will 
not  only  hold  but  will  make  a  bright,  strong,  clean,  and  neat 
joint.  Messrs.  Braby  state  they  do  not  sell  the  solder,  but 
they  invite  manufacturers  to  send  their  work  to  be  soldered  by 
them.  *  *  * 

During  the  sojourn  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  Balmoral, 
two  famous  photographs  of  the  Royal  Scots  Greys,  published 
by  Messrs.  Gregory,  of  the  Strand,  were  submitted  to  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  who  graciously  expressed  a  wish  to  retain 
them.  One  of  them  shows  the  entire  regiment  on  parade  at 
the  cavalry  barracks  at  Aldershot ;  the  other,  a  section  of 
four  members  of  the  regiment  engaged  at  tent -pegging.  This 
latter  photograph  is  a  very  remarkable  specimen  of  instan¬ 
taneous  photography.  The  object  the  photographer,  Mr.  F.  G.  0. 
Stuart,  had  in  view  was  to  get  a  picture  at  the  moment  that 
the  lances  of  the  horsemen  struck  the  pegs  ;  it  was  therefore 
arranged  that  the  camera  should  be  placed  immediately  in 
front  of  the  advancing  cavalrymen,  and  about  twenty-five  yards 
from  the  pegs  ;  and,  in  order  not  to  run  down  the  photographer, 
it  was  arranged  that,  immediately- the  pegs  had  been  struck, 
the  two  left-hand  men  of  the  section  were  to  wheel  to  the 
left,  while  the  two  on  the  right  wheeled  to  the  right.  The 
result  was  eminently  satisfactory,  for,  by  a  most  extraordinary 
stroke  of  good  luck,  each  man  caught  his  peg,  and  the  picture 
obtained  is  a  perfect  representation  of  four  horses  at  full 
gallop  coming  straight  at  you.  The  shutter  used  was  the 
Thornton-Pickard  focal  plane,  and  the  exposure  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  occasion  was  the  one  five-hundredth  part  of  a  second. 

*  * 

Mr.  W.  P.  Marsh,  of  Bognor,  writes  us:  “I  enclose  a 
cutting  from  the  Lady  of  October  1,  1896,  a  reprint  of  which, 
I  think,  wmuld  amuse  many  readers  of  the  Journal  who  may 
not  have  seen  the  Lady.  If  this  expert  girl  photographer 
would  take  into  partnership  an  expert  boy  ditto,  what  a 
fortune  they  might  soon  make  when  on  their  holiday  trips  ! 
No  wonder  professional  photography  is  not  as  of  yore. 
Perhaps  the  expert  young  lady  could  honour  the  coupons 
of  the  celebrated  firm  of  diarists  V’ 

*  *  * 

We  append  the  extract  referred  to  : — 

“Itinerant  photography  as  a  possible  employment  for 
women  has  its  good  points,  though  they  will  not  appeal  to 
the  gentle  sex  when  lusty  winds  do  blow,  and  the  rain  it 
raineth  every  day,  as  now.  However,  for  next  year  the  idea 
has  its  advantages,  and  should  be  stored  up  in  the  memory- 
box  of  those  who  want  ‘  holiday  engagements.’  Good  accounts 
reach  us  of  the  comfortable  little  sum  made  over  and  above 
her  expenses  by  an  expert  girl  photographer  this  summer. 
She,  with  her  camera,  went  a  trip  through  some  lovely 
country,  and  obtained  very  great  success  as  a  portrait-taker, 
also  receiving  orders  from  people  for  favourite  nooks  and 
crannies  in  their  gardens  and  houses,  family  groups,  and 


actually  pet  and  agricultural-show  animals.  Her  winter’s 
work  will  consist  in  making  albums  for  sale  in  the  districts 
she  has  worked,  and  lantern  slides  which  she  will  sell  to  local 
and  district  dealers  in  these  now  fashionable  commodities.” 

<  *  *  * 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  financial  success  alleged  to  have 
been  secured  by  the  young  lady  referred  to  will  not  incite 
other  members  of  her  sex  to  pass  their  holidays  in  a  similar 
manner.  “Itinerant  photography,”  as  it  is  here  understood,  is 
a  precarious  method  of  earning  money,  unless,  as  in  the  few 
successful  cases  that  we  can  at  this  moment  call  to  mind,  it  is 
followed  up  in  a  systematised  business  way.  We  are  aware  of 
some  photographers  who  live  caravan  fashion  from  April  to 
October,  and  make  a  living  by  travelling  photography,  but  it 
is  hard  work.  “  Itinerant  photography,”  even  as  a  holiday 
engagement  for  ladies,  looks  pretty  and  poetical  on  paper ;  in 
practice,  it  would  almost  certainly  be  found  prosaic  and  un¬ 
satisfactory,  especially,  we  fear,  to  the  amateur  young  women’s 
patrons  ! 

✓  - * - 

PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHS  TAKEN  IN  SECTIONS. 
In  concluding  the  previous  article  on  the  above  subject  (see 
page  611,  ante),  it  was  incidentally  mentioned  that  there  were 
other  methods  by  which  the  junctions  of  the  various  sections 
can  be  more  successfully  hidden  than  is  possible  by  mounting 
the  finished  prints  in  juxtaposition.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the 
picture  were  on  one  piece  of  paper,  and  from  a  single  negative, 
a  better  result  would  be  obtained  in  the  end  than  by  printing 
from  the  negatives  separately,  and  joining  the  prints  after¬ 
wards.  This  can  be  done  by  reproducing  the  various  negatives 
as  a  single  one.  Doing  this  may  seem  a  formidable  under¬ 
taking  to  some,  but  it  really  is  not  so  in  practice. 

Premising  that  the  negatives  were  taken  with  the  pre¬ 
cautions  alluded  to  in  the  previous  article,  this  is  the  pro¬ 
cedure.  We  commence  by  neatly  stopping  out  the  sky  in  all 
the  negatives  with  black  varnish,  so  that  it  prints  quite  white. 
The  next  thing  is  to  make  transparencies  from  them  in  film 
form.  The  best  way  of  doing  that,  for  the  present  work,  is  to 
make  them  on  celluloid  films.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
mention  that  they  must  all  be  of  the  same  density  and  of  the 
same  colour.  The  exposure,  which  is  best  made  to  artificial 
light,  should  be  full,  so  that,  when  the  pictures  are  developed, 
there  are  no  really  clear  portions  except  the  skies.  These  should 
be  free  from  tint,  or,  if  tinted  at  all,  the  tint  should  be  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  in  all  of  them.  It  is,  however,  better  to  avoid 
any  tinting  whatever,  either  by  a  liberal  use  of  sulphite  in  the 
developer  or  by  the  use  of  one  free  from  staining  properties. 
The  transparencies  should  be  made  tolerably  dense,  or  a 
vigorous  negative  cannot  be  easily  obtained  from  them.  If 
there  should  be  a  difference  in  any  of  the  transparencies,  it 
will  be  better  at  once  to  replace  the  faulty  ones  rather  than 
attempt  any  after-dodging.  No  trouble  should  be  spared  at 
this  stage  of  the  work,  because  on  the  character  of  the 
transparencies  depends  entirely  the  perfection,  or  otherwise,  of 
the  negative. 

A  perfect  set  of  transparencies  having  been  secured,  we  next 
proceed  to  combine  them  in  the  following  manner  :  Take  a 
sheet  of  perfectly  flat  glass — preferably  patent  plate — large 
enough  to  contain  them,  and  place  it  upon  a.  retouching  desk,  or 
prop  it  up  in  a  sloping  position  in  front  of  a  window,  with  a 
piece  of  white  paper  behind  it  to  reflect  the  light  through. 
Now  take,  say,  the  centre  transparency  and  secure  it,  top  and 
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bottom,  in  position  on  the  glass  with  strips  of  gum  paper. 
Then  take  the  next  one,  and  adjust  that  in  position  in  the  same 
way  with  gum  paper,  top  and  bottom,  and  the  same  with  the 
others,  the  duplicated  portions  of  the  subject,  when  super¬ 
imposed,  serving  as  accurate  guides,  as  in  the  method  of 
mounting  the  prints  described  in  the  former  article.  When 
all  the  transparencies  are  fastened  to  the  glass,  the  overlapping 
•films  are  cut  through  with  a  sharp  penknife  and  the  released 
portions  of  films  removed ;  the  junctions  are  then  perfect,  as 
the  edges  butt  exactly  together.  In  making  the  cut  a  keen 
edged  thin  knife  should  be  used,  so  that  both  films  are  cut 
clean  through  at  one  cut ;  this  will  require  some  pressure  if  the 
celluloid  is  thick.  Instead  of  making  the  cuts  in  a  direct  line, 
it  is  preferable  to  take  them  round  some  of  the  darker  parts  of 
the  subjects  when  that  is  practicable. 

The  transparency  may  now  be  retouched  if  desired.  This 
is  easy  to  do,  as  it  is  a  representation  of  what  the  finished 
picture  will  be.  Should  the  junctions  happen  to  be  a  little 
chipped  in  the  cutting,  they  may  be  touched  up  with  water 
^colour ;  but,  with  careful  working,  that  will  not  be  necessary. 
The  sky  wfill,  of  course,  be  clear  glass,  and  clouds  may  be 
introduced  with  water  colour,  or,  better  still,  by  coating  the 
back  of  the  glass  with  matt  varnish,  and  then  stumping  in  the 
clouds  on  that  with  plumbago.  It  will  be  advantageous,  in 
■introducing  the  clouds,  to  put  the  darker  portions  of  them 
over  the  joins.  If  the  sky  be  left  plain,  it  will,  of  course,  be 
white  when  the  negative  is  printed  from.  Then  the  clouds, 
or  shading,  can  be  introduced  in  the  print  by  double  printing  ; 
but  by  far  the  best  plan  is  to  put  the  clouds  into  the  trans¬ 
parency,  and  thus  save  the  trouble  of  the  double  printing. 
Natural  clouds  can,  if  desired,  be  introduced  in  the  trans¬ 
parency  by  printing  them,  or  enlarging  them,  as  a  transparency, 
on  a  celluloid  film,  and  mounting  that  on  the  back  of  the 
plate. 

The  transparency  being  completed,  it  only  now  remains  to 
make  a  negative  from  it.  This  may  be  done  on  a  dry  plate, 
by  contact  printing,  or  it  may  be  made  on  a  suitable  bromide 
paper — such  as  Wellington’s  special  negative  paper,  for  example  ; 
fit  may  also  be  made  on  some  of  the  print-out  papers.  If  the 
latter  be  employed,  the  printing  must  be  carried  much  further 
than  for  an  ordinary  print,  and  should  be  fixed  without  toning. 

If  the  clouds  are  put  in  on  the  back  of  the  transparency, 
bhe  exposure  for  the  negative  should  be  to  fairly  parallel  rays. 

If  at  the  junctions,  owing  to  the  unequal  lighting  given  by 
the  lens,  there  is  a  little  unevenness  in  the  density,  a  little 
colour  or  plumbago  applied  to  the  back  cf  the  negative  will 
■set  matters  right.  We  now  have  a  negative  of  the  panorama 
- — taken  in  sections — in  which,  provided  the  work  be  skilfully 
done,  the  various  junctions  will  be  quite  imperceptible. 

- ♦ - 

Lunar  Photograph. — In  the  current  number  of  Knowledge  is 
a  photograph  of  a  portion  of  the  moon  on  a  very  large  scale  — forty- 
fiour  inches  to  the  moon’s  diameter.  It  was  taken  with  the  great 
Lick  telescope  and  the  Brashear  enlarging  lens,  and  represents  the 
■ragged  surface  of  the  moon  with  its  craters  and  walled  plains  wfith 
marvellous  reality. 

The  Duration  of  the  Rontg’en  Radiation  at  each 
Spark. — This  subject  was  discussed  at  the  British  Association,  the 
other  day,  by  Dr.  F.  T.  Trouton,  the  results  he  obtained  with  a 
simple  apparatus  that  he  described  showing  that  the  radiation  lasted 
Tor  a  time  varying  from  of  a  second  to  Similar  results 

-were  obtained  with  a  phosphorescent  screen,  but  the  same  exactitude 
<was  not  attainable  as  with  photographs. 


The  Wet  Weather. — If  the  vaticinations  of  the  prophets, 
who  say  we  are  bound  to  make  up  our  average  of  wet  after  the 
abnormally  dry  summer  be  true,  there  is  rain  and  plenty  of  slosh  to 
come  before  that  average  arrives,  for  it  is  not  yet  reached  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Sowerbv  Wallis,  writing  from  Camden- 
square,  says  that  last  September  was  the  first  extremely  wet  month 
since  October,  1880.  The  total  fall  registered  at  Camden-square  was 
•>‘51  in.,  or  3T7  in.  more  than  the  average  for  the  month  during  the 
thirty-seven  years,  1859-9o.  The  Rev.  C.  Holland,  writing  from 
Petworth  Rectory,  says  :  “  I  have  registered  rain  in  Sussex  for  over 
forty  years,  but  in  no  year  has  there  been  rain  on  so  many  days  in 
any  one  month  as  in  this  last  September.  On  all  except  six  days 
rain  has  fallen,  bringing  the  total  fall  up  to  7‘o6  in.  Even  in 
October,  1880,  when  all  but  10  in.  fell,  it  came  in  sixteen  days.” 


New  Cinematograph  Effects. — A  writer  in  La  Nature 
suggests  a  series  of  views  for  use  with  this  popular  instrument, 
which,  whatever  their  practicability  may  be,  are  certainly  novel, 
and  would  be  interesting.  One  of  his  proposed  series  is  to  take,  at 
easily  reckoned  intervals,  negatives  of  a  rose  tree  from  the  time  when 
it  began  to  throw  out  its  buds  till  the  fall  of  its  last  leaves,  then  to 
use  the  plates  for  a  cinematograph  set.  We  shall  thus  have  the 
novel  effect  of  a  rose  tree  throwing  out  leaves  and  flowers  and  then 
gradually  withering  away.  In  like  manner,  a  landscape  might  be 
taken  and  shown  on  the  screen,  so  that  in  a  short  space  of  time  we 
might  watch  it  covered  with  snow,  then  quite  bare  of  interest,  to  be 
followed  by  growth  of  leaves  on  the  trees,  harvest  in  the  fields,  and 
so  on.  It  is  true  that  to  obtain  such  effects  would  involve  so  many 
difficulties,  such  waiting,  and  such  security  from  disturbance  of  appa¬ 
ratus  for  a  long  period  of  time,  that  it  might  not  pay  ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that,  well  done,  the  result  would  be  a  great  success,  and,  if  the 
popularity  of  the  instrument  is  to  continue,  it  will  need  to  be  fed 
with  continual  novelties. 


Explosive  Properties  of  Acetylene. — M.  Berthelot,  in 
conjunction  with  M.  Vieille,  has  carried  out  a  series  of  experiments 
upon  the  explosive  conditions  of  acetylene.  They  have  examined 
successively  the  results  of  pressure  and  of  concussion,  and  an  account 
of  their  conclusions  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Baris 
Academy  of  Sciences.  The  influence  of  pressure  is  remarkable. 
At  ordinary  pressures  the  gas  does  not  detonate :  but,  in  closed 
vessels,  at  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  it  needs  a  duration  of  *76  of 
a  second;  at  six  atmospheres,  '066  of  a  second  ;  at  twenty-one  atmo¬ 
spheres,  017  of  a  second,  for  detonation  to  take  place.  With 
liquid  acetylene,  in  a  metallic  vessel  of  a  like  capacity  which  would 
hold  about  300  grammes,  explosion  takes  place  when  a  red-hot 
platinum  wire  is  inserted,  the  effect  then  being  exactly  equal  to  the 
explosion  of  so-much  nitro-glycerine  or  of  gun-cotton.  The  effects 
of  concussion  are,  on  the  contrary,  negative.  If  the  bottle  was 
dropped  from  a  height  of  6  metres,  no  explosion  took  place  :  but  th* 
fall  of  a  piece  of  metal  286  kilos  in  weight  (about  3  hundredweight) 
from  a  height  of  2  metres,  resulted  in  the  liquid  detonating.  With 
regard  to  the  handling  of  the  vessels  of  liquid  acetylene,  M. 
Berthelot  recommends  care  in  opening  the  vessel,  and  not  to  do  it  too 
hastily  for  fear  of  bringing  about  an  elevation  of  temperature 
sufficient  to  cause  an  accident.  Finally,  if  the  water  be  allowed  to 
reach  the  calcium  carbide  drop  by  drop,  it  will  become  red-hot  and 
explode.  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  allowing  any  portion  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus  or  its  contents  to  become  red  hot. 


Rontgren  Rays  at  the  British  Association. — This 

subject  was  naturally  one  of  absorbing  interest  at  the  meeting  of 
Section  A.  Herr  Lenard  was  there,  and,  discussing  the  nature  of 
the  rays,  believed  that,  if  Mr.  Crookes’ tube  be  continued  beyond  the 
window  of  aluminium  he  used,  and  the  pressure  of  air  be  reduced, 
the  ray  travels  much  farther,  and  this  fact  favours  the  view  that  the 
radiations  are  not  due  to  projected  matter,  but  are  of  the  nature  of 
ether  waves. 

Sir  G.  Stokes,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  maintained  the  vi^w 
that  the  rays  are  due  to  projected  matter.  “  The  inside  of  the 
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aluminium  window  is  bombarded  by  molecules  of  gas,  or  by  particles 
discharged  from  the  electrode.  Why  should  not  this  bombardment 
give  rise  to  a  corresponding  projection  of  molecules  from  the  outside 
of  the  window  P  ” 


Professor  Rucker  had  examined  the  transparency  of  various 
solids  and  gases,  and,  among  other  things,  found  that  certain  kinds  of 
-china  are  almost  as  transparent  as  glass,  while  others  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  which  bone  ash  is  used  are  almost  opaque.  He  thought  this 
method  of  examination  might  be  very  useful  to  china  and  porcelain 
collectors. 

Curious  Developments  in  Rontgen  Ray  Scio- 
graphs. — Mr.  Espin,  writing  to  the  English  Mechanic ,  details  some 
very  singular  investigations  he  has  been  carrying  out.  On  a  former 
■occasion  he  found  double  images— one  positive,  one  negative — of 
metallic  objects  used  as  obstructors.  For  a  long  time  he  failed  to 
discover  an  explanation  of  the  mystery,  but  he  writes :  “  However, 
at  la3t  a  gleam  of  light  came,  and  in  a  most  singular  way.  I  had, 
before  leaving  home,  been  using  bits  of  a  half-plate  film  cut  into  six. 
For  a  week  three  had  been  left  in  the  box.  Here  they  lay  on  the 
top  of  each  other,  and,  as  it  happened,  crossways.  On  using  the  top 
one,  nothing  was  found  save  the  ordinary  position  of  a  ring ;  but  the 
second  and  third  each  showed  clearly  the  impress  of  the  film  lying 
above  it.  My  suspicions  were  at  once  aroused  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
in  came  a  medical  case  and  prevented  my  being  positively  suire  ;  but 
I  think  it  will  probably  be  found  that,  if  a  metal,  or  perhaps  other 
object,  be  allowed  to  lie  upon  a  sensitised  film  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  moved  to  another  spot,  after  exposure  to  the  X  rays  the 
first  will  yield  a  negative  and  the  second  a  positive  of  the  object. 
If  this  be  correct,  then  the  mystery  over  which  I  have  spent  so  much 
time  will  at  last  be  elucidated.  Once  I  had  a  film  that  would  not 
lie  flat,  and  I  had  to  take  off  the  objects  to  straighten  it ;  on  develop¬ 
ing  it,  I  found  a  confusion  of  positives  and  negatives,  quite 
inexplicable.  Sometimes,  too,  the  rings  may  have  moved  in  carrying 
them  from  the  dark  room  to  the  apparatus.  Here,  then,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  the  explanation  of  the  double  images;  but  even  then 
the  result  is  very  difficult  to  understand.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  it  happen  that  an  object  placed  for  a  few  moments  in  contact 
with  a  film  can  neutralise  the  action  of  X  rays,  and  the  same  object, 
if  left  in  that  position,  increase  their  action  ?  And  there  is  a  further 
consideration,  Does  this  arise  through  heat  ?  If  so,  one  can  under¬ 
stand  how  taking  up  the  ring  with  the  fingers  throws  it  into  molecular 
vibration,  and  that  this  is  communicated  to  the  film,  and  in  some 
mysterious  way  neutralises  the  action  of  the  X  rays.  If  this  is  so 
with  a  ring,  is  it  not  possible  to  conceive  that,  if  an  image  of  the  sun 
is  formed  on  a  thin  brass  or  copper  foil,  and  a  sensitised  plate  placed 
behind,  the  surface  would  be  affected,  and  Mr.  Packer’s  results  be 
explained  ?  ” 

- - ♦ - - 

COLOURED  SCREENS  FOR  ORTHOCHROMATIC  AND 
THREE-COLOUR  WORK. 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Photographische  Correspondenz  Dr.  J 
M.  Eder  considers  the  question  of  the  plates  and  light  filters  for 
ordinary  and  three-colour  work,  and  points  out  that,  although  well- 
made  commercial  orthochromatic  plates  can  be  obtained,  yet  there  is 
no  great  difficulty  in  sensitising  plates  by  bathing  them,  and  states 
that  collodio-bromide  plates,  sensitised  with  fluorescine  or  acridine 
yellow,  are  the  best ;  for  orange  yellow,  rose  bengal ;  for  orange  red, 
cyahine  ;  whilst  an  ordinary  wet  plate  should  be  used  for  the  blue 
violet. 

The  light  filters  must  be  spectroscopically  adjusted  to  each  plate* 
apd  they  may  be  prepared  in  three  different  ways,  either  by  using 
glass  coated  with  coloured  collodion,  or  with  gelatine,  or  else  solu¬ 
tions  may  be  used  in  cells.  Collodion  is,  of  course,  most  convenient 
for  spirit-soluble  dyes,  gelatine  being  more  suitable  for  the  water- 
soluble  dyes. 

Eder  recommends  the  coating  of  glass  plates  with  a  filtered  solu¬ 
tion  of  gelatine,  about  the  same  strength  as  is  used  for  emulsions,  to 
which  a  little  acetic  acid  is  added.  The  plates,  when  dry,  are  soaked 
in  aqueous  solutions  of  the  dyes,  and  then  rinsed  and  dried. 


For  bright  yellow  screens  picric  acid  should  be  used,  for  golden- 
yellow  screens  Martin’s  yellow,  which  absorbs  more  of  the  blue-green 
than  picric  acid,  for  orange-yellow  screens  /3-naphthol  orange,  and 
for  reddish  orange  erythrosine.  To  cut  out  the  whole  of  the  blur- 
violet  and  bright  blue  a  gelatinised  plate  should  be  bathed  in  picric 
acid,  then  in  Martin’s  yellow,  and  then  in  /Lnaphtliol  orange,  and 
with  an  eosine  or  erythrosine  plate  such  a  screen  gives  the  yellow- 
green,  with  a  fluorescine  or  acridine-yellow  only  the  green. 

Eder  points  out  the  possible  failure  from  usiug  too  thin  glasses, 
which  may  bend  when  cemented  together,  and  affect  not  only  the 
definition  but  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  and  states  that,  when  using 
a  lens  of  sixty  cm.  focus,  and  focussing  same  size,  he  found  the  focus 
shortened  by  1'3  cm. 

He  strongly  recommends  the  use  of  liquid  filters,  and  states  that 
several  very  fine  reproductions  of  difficult  subjects  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Vienna  Institute  by  means  of  them.  With  cells  the 
same  trouble  of  alteration  of  focus  may  occur,  and  therefore  he 
suggests  the  use  of  one  cell  only,  which  should  be  filled  with  water 
for  focussing. 

Green  light  filters  are,  says  Eder,  quite  unnecessary  if  a  plate 
sensitive  to  green  and  insensitive  to  red  be  used  with  a  yellow  screen, 
and  a  blue  or  violet  filter  is  unnecessary  if  plates  only  sensitive  to 
blue  violet  are  used. 

— — - — - — ♦ - 

FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Ultra-violet  Eight. — INI.  Zeuger  in  a  recent  communication 
to  the  Societe  Franqaise,  detailed  some  experiments  he  had  been 
making  with  ultra-violet  light,  and  he  states  that,  if  an  ordinary  dry 
plate  be  fixed  without  exposure  to  light,  well  washed,  and  whilst 
still  damp  powdered  with  the  double  sulphate  of  ammonium  and 
uranium,  a  fluorescent  screen  of  perfect  surface  will  be  obtained 
when  dry,  and  that,  if  the  direct  sunlight  be  concentrated  by  means 
of  a  quartz  lens,  and  the  hand,  a  fish,  or  some  similar  object,  be  placed 
on  the  glass  of  the  fluorescent  screen,  it  is  quite  possible  to  see 
distinctly  the  bones,  or  rather  their  shadow,  as  with  the  X  rays. 


Iron-Printing'. — Ardut  &  Troost,  of  Franckfort,  have  found 
that,  if  a  sheet  of  paper  free  from  chlorides  be  floated  on  a  mixture 
of — 

Ammonio-citrate  of  iron  . 06  grains, 

Silver  nitrate  .  20  „ 

Tartaric  acid  .  20  „ 

Gelatine  .  15  „ 

Water  .  2  ounces, 

and  then  dried,  it  gives  a  printing  paper  which  is  five  times  as  sensi¬ 
tive  as  ferro-prussiate,  and  that  it  will  keep  for  several  months,  and 
gives,  on  washing  with  water  after  exposure,  a  dark  brown  image. 


Made  in  Germany. — It  has  generally  been  considered,  even 
on  the  Continent,  that  English  amateur  photographers  were  a  long 
way  ahead  of  all  their  brethren,  but  now  we  learn,  from  the  report  in 
a  German  contemporary  of  the  Berlin  Exhibition,  that  we  have  at 
last  found  our  rivals  in  this  particular  branch  of  photography  in  our 
German  brethren. 


Waterproofing*  Dishes. — Although  the  recent  introduction 
of  enamelled  steel  dishes  will,  for  large  work  at  least,  replace,  to 
some  extent,  porcelain  dishes,  yet  there  may  be  some  who  wish  to 
construct  wooden  dishes,  and  to  render  these  and  wooden  sinks, 
&c.,  watertight,  Hugo  Muller  recommends  an  indiarubber  varnish 
made  by  melting  two  parts  of  common  resin  till  fumes  are 
given  off,  then  adding  one  part  of  finely  shredded  indiarubber, 
not  vulcanised,  and  stirring  till  it  has  dissolved.  The  vessel 
must  now  be  taken  from  the  fire,  and  two  parts  of  linseed  oil  added, 
and  stirred  till  it  sets.  It  requires  melting  by  a  gentle  heat  before 
use,  but  will  be  found  very  efficient. 


Elimination  of  Hypo. — Ommeganck  suggests,  as  a  hypo 
eliminator,  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of.  borax,  which  has  no  chemical 
action,  but  merely  displaces  the  hypo.  In  the  discussion  upon  Mr. 
Haddon’s  paper  at  the  Convention  a  somewhat  similar  method  was 
suggested  by  one  of  the  speakers,  and  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  treatment  or  the  correctness  of  the  reasoning  was 
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expressed  both  by  Mr.  Bothamley  and  Mr.  Haddon,  and  probably  the 
latter  has  proved  that  water  is  the  best  hypo  eliminator  after  all. 


Magnetised  X  Hays. — One  of  the  essential  differences 
between  the  cathode  rays  and  X  rays  i3  that  the  former  are  deflected 
by  a  magnet,  whilst  the  latter  are  not.  Lafay  has,  however,  now 
shown  that,  if  the  X  rays  are  passed  through  a  silver  leaf  which  is 
connected  with  the  positive  or  negative  pole  of  an  electrical  machine, 
the  rays  are  sensitive  to  the  magnet,  and  the  reflection  is  different 
when  the  silver  leaf  is  connected  to  the  positive  to  what  it  is  when 
it  is  connected  to  the  negative. 


Discovery  of  Platinum. — Some  earths  have  been  found  at 
Refliinghausen,  near  Iserlobn  in  Prussia,  which  contain  platinum, 
gold,  and  sulphur,  but  it  is  doubtful  at  present  whether  it  will  pay 
to  work  them,  the  necessary  analyses  of  the  yield  of  platinum  and 
gold  not  being  yet  published. 


A  New  Element. — M.  Barriere,  in  his  researches  on  monazite 
sand,  from  which  most  of  the  rare  earths  are  obtained  which  are 
used  for  making  the  Welsbach  mantles,  has  discovered  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  new  element,  which  he  has  named  Sucium,  and 
which  he  proposes  to  use  for  the  production  of  an  incandescent  gas 
light  in  opposition  to  the  Welsbach,  which  is,  of  course,  possible,  as 
the  existing  patents  could  hardly  cover  an  undiscovered  element. 


Two  New  Papers. — Two  new  papers  have  just  been  placed 
on  the  Continental  market,  the  one  a  collodio-bromide,  the  other  a 
baryta-albumen  paper.  This  latter  seems  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  ordinary  baryta  papier  coated  with  albumen  and  then 
sensitised.  It  is  stated  that  the  surface  is  much  finer  than  with 
any  ordinary  albumen  paper. 

Yellowing  of  Platinotypes. — Ommeganck  points  out  that 
the  yellowing  of  platinotype  prints  is  most  probably  due  to  traces  of 
iron,  which,  notwithstanding  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  are 
very  difficult  to  remove.  He  states  that,  if  the  prints  are  treated 
with  a  solution  of  ammonium  tartrate  and  then  well  washed,  the 
whole  of  the  iron  can  then  be  removed.  The  ammonium  tartrate 
solution  can  be  prepared,  adding  sufficient  ammonia  to  a  five  per 
cent,  solution  of  tartaric  acid  to  make  it  smell  fairly  strongly. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

President’s  Annual  Address. 

One  of  the  labours  of  your  President  to  which  he  does  not  look  forward 
with  any  great  amount  of  satisfaction  is  his  Annual  Address,  more 
particularly  when  there  is  no  particular  epoch-marking  advance  either  in 
photography  or  in  the  status  of  the  Society.  And  yet  an  address  of  some 
kind  has  to  be  given.  If  we  refer  back  to  the  past  session,  we  can  see 
nothing  of  any  particular  interest  on  which  to  discourse.  Photography, 
like  the  financial  wealth  of  the  Empire,  is  making  a  steady  progress. 
But  there  are  no  such  leaps  and  bounds  as  once  distinguished  it.  I  am 
purposely  excluding  photography  by  the  X  rays  as  being  anything 
belonging  to  an  advance  in  photography.  It  is  not  a  new  photography, 
but  the  old  kind,  and  its  claim  to  novelty  belongs  more  to  electrical  than 
photographic  science.  We  may  just  as  well  talk  of  “  new  vision  ’  as  of 
“  new  photography.”  The  Society  has  got  its  royal  prefix  to  it,  and  its 
fellowships,  which  together  have  increased  its  popularity  and  added  to  its 
dignity,  but  beyond  that  it  traces  out  its  work  in  a  strictly  orthodox  way. 
It  flourishes,  and  much  of  its  success  is  due  to  the  energy  shown  by  the 
Secretary  and  its  Assistant  Secretary,  whose  devotion  to  its  work  no  one 
who  has  not  seen  what  it  entails  can  fully  appreciate.  But,  even  so,  an 
annual  address  cannot  well  be  written  on  their  merits. 

With  this  lack  of  ordinary  topics  for  an  address,  I  am  forced  to  look 
elsewhere  for  material  with  which  to  fulfil  my  duty  as  President,  and  I 
have  thought  we  might  turn  to  some  experimental  facts  which  have  been 
brought  forward  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  endeavour  to 
account  for  them  theoretically.  I  am  now  alluding  to  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made  by  myself  on  the  failure  of  what  used  to  be 
accepted  as  a  law  in  photography,  viz.,  that,  given  a  certain  constant 
exposure  consisting  of  time  and  intensity  of  light,  the  resulting  chemical 
action  would  always  be  the  same,  no  matter  whether  the  intensity  of 
light  was  small  or  great,  if  the  time  of  its  action  varied  in  inverse  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  magnitude.  And  here  let  me  point  out  a  great  difficulty  that 


arises  in  expressing  what  one  wishes  to  say;  as  I  have  alrealy  pointed- 
out  in  a  photographic  periodical ;  Exposure  may  mean  time  and  intensity, 
or  it  may  mean  time  alone,  and  it  is  this  double  meaning  to  the  term 
“exposure”  which  creates  the  difficulty.  I  have  proposed  that  w>  should 
have  a  word  to  express  time  and  intensity,  and  suggested  that  an  expo¬ 
sure  of  a  unit  intensity  for  a  unit  of  time  should  be  called  a  Talbot. 

This  ha3,  I  think,  in  Bunsen  and  Roscoe’s  work,  been  called  “  Insola¬ 
tion,”  but  the  word  is  not  satisfactory.  I  should  prefer  mv^c-'f  rather  to 
unite  the  two  initials  of  intensity  and  time  and  call  it  an  It.  For  mv 
purpose  to-day,  I  shall  adopt  this  provisional  term  ;  the  precise  uni;  cf  It 
not  being  necessary,  I  will  not  discuss  it,  though  I  think  it  ought  to  bo 
referred  to  some  wave-length  in  the  spectrum  of  som?  optical  value, 
whilst  the  unit  of  time  would  naturally  be  a  second. 

Coming  to  the  experiments  referred  to,  the  first  set  which  led  to  the 
others  was  the  result  that  with  intermittent  exposures  the  same  amount 
of  chemical  energy  wa3  not  expended  on  a  sensitive  plate  as  did  the  same 
length  but  of  unbroken  exposure.  The  intermittent  exposures  always 
gave  less  chemical  action.  This,  it  appears  to  me,  can  be  readily 
accounted  for  by  picturing  to  ourselves  the  ultimate  structure  of  the 
chemical  compound.  Supposing  it  to  be  silver  bromide  with  which  we- 
are  dealing,  the  ultimate  arrangement  would  be  a  series  of  molecules 
consisting  of  at  least  two  atoms  of  silver  and  two  of  bromine.  We  are 
apt,  in  thinking  of  a  molecule,  to  picture  the  atoms  as  tied  together  with 
string,  very  much  after  the  fashion  that  chemists  show  the  supposed 
structure  of  more  complex  one3.  We  must,  however,  recollect  that  there 
are  no  bonds,  strictly  speaking,  which  tie  the  atoms  together.  Thev  are 
held  in  their  relative  positions  by  mutual  attractions,  in  space  and  not  in 
a  plane,  and  each  one  has  a  motion  of  its  own,  more  or  less  simple.  I 
have  on  several  occasions  taken  the  motion  of  a  pendulum  as  a  pictur 
of  the  motion  of  an  atom,  and,  as  with  the  latter  a  series  cf  regular 
synchronous  impulses  given  to  it  will  increase  the  swing,  so  also  would 
they  increase  the  extent  of  swing  of  the  atoms,  and  that,  when  the 
impulses  cease  to  act,  they  each  will  gradually  fall  back  to  rest.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  energy  of  radiation  is  always  falling  on  the  moi  cnies, 
there  is  a  swing  of  the  atoms  below  which  they  will  not  drop  until  the 
temperature  induced  by  it  falls.  We  thu-  picture  to  ourselves  at 
ordinary  temperatures  the  atoms  of  silver  and  bromine  vibrating 
amongst  themselves,  but  never  going  beyond  a  certain  boundary.  If, 
however,  we  allow  waves  of  light  to  fall  on  the  molecule,  wie  motion  o? 
the  waves  and  that  of  the  bromine  atoms  being  in  tune,  or  ne  u 
new  impulses  given  will  be  sufficient  to  cause,  at  all  events,  one  of  th 
bromine  atoms  to  pass  the  space  where  the  attraction  of  the  other  atoms 
is  omnipotent,  and,  particularly  if  there  be  another  foreign  molecule  close* 
at  hand  which  will  annex  the  atom,  it  will  more  readily  pass  from  the 
mother  molecule  to  the  foreign  one.  The  closer  these  two  molecu!e=  ar 
together,  the  more  readily  will  the  transfer  be  effected,  nd  this  in  .y  :  e 
the  reason  of  the  increase  in  sensitiveness  indu  ed  by  beatin.-  a:i 
emulsion  or  by  other  means.  When  the  one  atom  of  bromine  is  taken 
away  from  the  molecule  of  silver  bromide,  the  remaining  three  atoms, 
two  of  silver  and  one  of  bromine,  have  to  rearrange  themselves,  a:  i 
position  becomes  more  unstable.  This  idea  clears  the  ground  for  Ho 
explanation  of  the  results  of  ttie  experiments  alluded  to.  Suppose  1 
takes  a  hundred  wave  impulses,  one  after  another,  in  unbroken  su 
cession,  to  oust  the  bromine  atom  from  the  group.  What  would  happ-  n 
if  we  allowed  between  each  impulse  a  time  to  elapse  before  another  v.  .  - 
applied?  Say  one  impulse  was  given  and  then  an  interval  of  no  impu. 
for  the  time  during  which  ten  more  impulses  would  have  be  n  ::: v<*o. 
As  the  one  impulse  would  not  be  sufficient  to  send  the  atom  or.:  <f  fn 
molecule  during  that  interval,  the  increased  swing  would  gradually 
diminish,  and  the  next  impulse  given  it  would  have  to  star;,  not  quite  c 
novo  perhaps,  but  it  would  not  give  the  atom  such  an  increased  swin 
as  it  would  have  done  had  the  two  followed  each  other  without  inter¬ 
mission.  Evidently,  then,  if  we  make  the  assumption  indicated,  t.  e 
sum  of  a  number  of  intermittent  exposures  ought  not  to  give  the  same 
effect  as  a  single  exposure  given  for  the  same  total  time. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  account  for  the  results  of  the  experiments 
made  with  varying  temperature  of  the  sensitive  salt.  It  wa-  found  t  at 
heat  increased  the  sensitiveness,  and  that  cold  diminished  it;  that  i-  to 
say,  the  chemical  action  was  greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  oti.e: .  a- 
shown  by  the  opacity  of  the  deposit  on  development.  We  have  already 
said  that  the  atoms  vibrate  with  a  fixed  amplitude  or  swing  at  a  given 
temperature.  Now,  increase  in  ^ temperature  means  an  increase  in 
molecular  motion,  and  hence  we  may  take  it  that  the  increased  molec".  .  r 
motion  means  increased  atomic  swing  as  well.  This  being  so,  it  i-  ea-y  ; 
see  that,  when  the  sensitive  salt  is  heated,  the  impulses  necessary  to 
espel  the  bromine  atom  will  be  less  than  when  the  sensitive  be  ;y  is 
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colder.  The  limit  of  the  sphere  of  attraction  must  be  sooner  reached  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Apart  from  that,  or  rather  as  well  as 
that  if  there  be  a  foreign  molecule  present,  its  constituent  atoms  will  also 
oscillate  further  from  its  centre,  and,  in  the  excursion  of  its  atoms,  the 
bromine  atom  will  more  quickly  be  annexed.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  were  observed  and  measured. 

We  have  been  able  to  trace  with  a  fair  amount  of  ease  the  reason  of 
the  behaviour  of  sensitive  material  when  heated,  and  also  when  the  ex¬ 
posure  is  intermittent ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  material  in  slow  plates  is  less  susceptible  of  chemical  decomposi¬ 
tion  in  feeble  light,  that  is  to  say,  that,  “  It  ”  being  kept  constant  through¬ 
out,  a  slow  plate  shows  less  energy  expended  on  it  when  the  light  is 
feeble  than  when  it  is  bright.  We  may  suppose  that  a  series  of  waves 
falls  upon  a  particle,  which  is,  of  course,  composed  of  an  enormous 
number  of  molecules.  Let  us  suppose  that  one  wave  is  just  sufficient  to 
cause  the  swing  of  an  atom  of  bromine  to  leave  some  one  molecule  when 
the  light  is  fairly  intense,  then  this  molecule  would  be  decomposed.  We 
might  suppose  that  with  light  of  one-half  the  intensity  two  blows  would 
be  sufficient  to  cause  the  same  expulsion  of  the  atom.  Let  us  look, 
however,  a  little  closer  into  the  matter.  We  do  not  know  the  exact 
motion  of  the  atom,  we  only  know  that  it  swings  rhythmically,  and  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  atom  would  be  in  that  position  of  its  swing 
that  the  energy  of  the  second  wave  applied  would  increase  the  swing  to 
the  same  amount  as  the  first  swing ;  or  it  might  be  that  the  same  atom 
did  not  receive  the  blow  at  all.  If  either  of  these  results  took  place,  we 
can  see  that  the  two  blows  of  half  strength  would  not  be  as  effective  as 
one  blow  of  full  strength.  Of  course,  in  the  most  rapid  exposures  a  large 
number  of  waves  have  time  to  travel  across  the  path  of  the  molecule,  but 
the  average  blow  in  the  two  cases  would  follow  the  same  reasoning.  We 
are  not,  however,  bound  by  this  line  of  thought  alone.  We  can  take  and 
annex  to  it  that  which  Helmholtz  followed  when  explaining  mathemati¬ 
cally  the  conditions  necessary  to  explain  anomalous  dispersion.  To 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  this  phenomenen,  he  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  allot  to  the  ether  in  which  the  wave  motion  of  radiation  takes  place 
a  certain  amount  of  viscosity  or  resistance  to  motion  when  matter  was  in 
contact  with  it,  although  when  by  itself  it  was  frictionless.  If  these  free 
atomic  swings  be  increased  by  the  motion  of  the  waves  injthe  free  ether, 
there  would,  nevertheless,  be  a  retardation  from  the  full  effect  owing  to 
what  we  may  call  the  inertia  of  the  ether  in  contact  with  the  atom  being 
present.  In  fact,  it  might  take  a  very  large  number  of  very  small  blows 
to  perceptibly  increase  the  swing,  though  the  energy  of  the  same  con¬ 
centrated  into  fewer  blows  might  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view. 
But  we  have  at  the  same  time  to  account  for  precisely  the  reverse  pheno¬ 
menon  being  apparent  when  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  excessively 
strong,  for  in  this  case  we  find  that  the  chemical  action  is  less  than  it  is 
when  the  same  “  It  ”  is  used  with  a  less  intense  light.  Thus  the  light  of 
an  electric  spark  at  two  feet  distance  from  a  plate  causes  much  less 
chemical  action  than  does  the  light  of  sixteen  similar  sparks  when  eight 
feet  away  from  it.  This  appears  to  be  directly  contrary  to  the  views  just 
expressed.  This  may,  however,  be  reconciled  if  the  resistance  to  motion 
of  the  ether  in  contact  with  the  atom  increased  as  the  energy  of  the  wave 
increased.  If  we  suppose  that  a  comparatively  heavy  blow  given  to  an 
atom  will  not  give  the  full  swing  to  it  that  it  would  take  supposing  there 
were  no  resistance,  we  can  conceive  that  on  a  still  heavier  blow  the  re¬ 
sistance  would  be  further  increased  (somewhat  in  the  same  way  that 
atmospheric  resistance  to  the  passage  of  a  body  increases  more  rapidly 
than  the  impressed  velocity  increases),  and  the  length  of  the  swing  would 
be  proportionately  curtailed.  Thus,  if  an  atom  received  two  heavy  blows, 
one  double  the  energy  of  the  other,  it  is  possible  that  the  blow  of  double 
energy  would  not  increase  the  swiDg  of  the  atom  to  the  extent  it  would 
reach  from  the  blows  of  the  other.  With  feeble  intensities  the  change  in 
the  factor  of  viscosity  would  not  materially  change,  but,  as  the  intensities 
increased,  the  alteration  would  become  rapidly  felt,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  atmospheric  resistance.  This  being  so,  there  would  be,  as  I  have 
already  found,  some  one  energy  of  wave  which  would  have  the  greatest 
effect.  The  deviation  from  the  maximum  chemical  effect  caused  by  a 
constant  “  It,”  where  the  intensities  are  feeble,  is  found  greatest  in  slow 
plates,  whereas  the  deviation  in  the  opposite  direction,  where  the  inten¬ 
sities  of  light  are  large,  is  much  greater  in  a  rapid  plate.  It  follows 
from  this  that  the  maximum  effective  energy  on  a  slow  plate  is  when  the 
intensity  of  light  acting  is  great,  and  on  a  rapid  plate  when  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  feeble.  As  our  camera  exposures  made  on  the  same  subject 
may  vary  betwen  -3-^  of  a  second  to  five  seconds,  we  have  an  ample 
margin  for  these  different  maxima  to  be  practically  taken  into  account. 
The  rapid  plate  will  give  a  less  rapid  gradation  in  a  snap-shot  picture 
on  this  account. 


That  some  such  action  as  that  indicated  must  take  place  is  borne  o«t 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  exposures  which  apparently  have  no  effect  on  the 
sensitive  salt.  The  series  of  curves  of  gradation  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  published  tell  us  this.  At  the  place  where  the  energy 
acting  is  small,  the  reduction  of  silver  is  below  what  it  should  be  if  there1 
were  no  retardation  of  motion.  Of  course  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  effect  of  development  has  been  considered  as  giving  the  full  value  of 
the  chemical  decomposition.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case ;  but  it 
will  not  affect  the  general  argument.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a 
close  attention  to  the  curves  of  gradation  will  enable  a  quantitative 
estimate  of  the  condensation  of  the  ether  to  be  found,  and,  if  so,  it  will  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  molecular  physics  and  the  energy  of  radiation,  for 
it  must  be  recollected  that  the  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  energy 
of  radiation  lasting  for  a  certain  time. 

This  address  has  been  one  which  has  not  followed  the  line  of  previous 
addresses,  and  I  trust  that  I  may  be  forgiven  in  breaking  through  the 
traditional  review  that  is  usually  taken  of  the  Society’s  proceedings. 

Cattain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  R.E.,  F.R.S. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  the  doors  of  the  Photographic  Salon  would  be 
opened  to  an  architectural  subject,  however  impressionistic  its  treatment  ; 
but,  be  that  as  it  may,  architectural  photography,  both  interior  and 
exterior,  should  afford  the  artistically  minded  photographer  a  wealth  of 
picture-making  material,  and  that,  too,  of  a  decidedly  unconventional 
character.  Architectural  photographs,  from  the  treatment  which  is 
usually  accorded  them,  certainly  partake  more  of  the  topographical  thaD 
the  artistic,  but  that  such  subjects  are  capable  of  a  really  pictorial 
rendering  by  means  of  photography  cannot  admit  of  doubt.  Little,  how¬ 
ever,  has  yet  been  done  in  this  direction.  Will  not  some  of  our  readers- 
endeavour  to  make  a  name  and  fame  for  themselves  by  giving  us,  for 
example,  a  series  of  photographic  jncturcs  of  our  ruined  cathedrals  ?  In 
making  this  suggestion  I  do  not  in  the  least  wish  to  be  understood  as- 
giving  utterance  to  an  expression  of  opinion  in  any  way  adverse  to  the 
ordinary  topographical  architectural  photograph,  for  such  are  not  only  of 
genuine  interest,  but  of  great  educational  value.  I  do,  however,  deplore 
the  fact  that,  comparatively  speaking,  so  few  of  our  clever  men — or  rather 
of  our  artistically  minded  men  (these  cant  phrases  will  obtrude  them¬ 
selves  no  matter  how  desirous  one  may  be  of  avoiding  them)  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  such  subjects  undoubtedly  afford 
for  really  pictorial  work. 

Architectural  subjects,  notably  cathedral  interiors,  have  long  been 
favourite  subjects  with  painters,  and  their  nature  is  such  that  wonderful 
effects  of  light,  shade,  and  atmosphere  are  obtainable.  Many  of  these 
effects  should  be  within  the  power  of  photographers  to  reproduce.  In 
this  connexion  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  photographer  is  often  at  a. 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  painter,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  subject  included.  In  many  paintings  of  interiors  an  angle  of 
view  is  included  by  the  artist  which  could  never  be  embraced  by  the 
widest  of  wide-angle  lenses,  and,  even  were  the  optical  difficulties  sur¬ 
mounted,  the  violent  perspective  produced  would  quite  destroy  pictorial 
effect.  In  this  respect  the  painter  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
photographer,  for,  by  changing  his  point  of  view  from  time  to  time  as  each, 
portion  of  his  picture  is  painted,  he  is  enabled  to  give  us  a  result  which, 
however  untrue  it  may  be  from  the  point  of  view  of  geometrical  per¬ 
spective,  yet  succeeds  in  producing  a  pleasing  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  observer.  I  only  refer  to  this  matter  in  order  to  direct  attention  to 
one  of  the  limitations  placed  upon  the  photographer  by  his  materials, 
and  to  show  him  that  in  the  direction  of  angle  of  view  he  cannot  hope  to- 
compete  successfully  with  the  painter.  A  wide-angled  lens  should  rarely 
if  ever,  be  employed  for  architectural  work  when  the  aim  is  purely 
pictorial,  and  not  merely  topographical  or  technical,  in  which  circum¬ 
stances,  of  course,  different  considerations  arise.  Indeed,  in  many  cases, 
a  lens  of  decidedly  long  focus  will  often  be  found  to  be  more  useful,  and 
will  give  a  truer  rendering,  than  the  more  commonly  used  wide-angle. 
Generally  speaking  a  small  angle  of  view  will  produce  a  more  pleasing- 
result  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view  than  the  inclusion  of  a  very  large 
amount  of  subject.  Indeed,  the  indiscriminate  employment  of  wide- 
angle  lenses  has  largely  contributed  to  the  disfavour  with  which, 
architectural  photographs  are  regarded  by  artists.  In  using  a  wide- 
angle  lens,  unless  the  greatest  possible  care  is  exercised  (and  sometimes 
all  the  care  in  the  world  will  not  avoid  the  evil),  a  very  painful  effect  is; 
produced  by  the  undue  dimensions  given  to  objects  in  the  foreground  or 
near  the  camera,  and  the  relatively  insignificant  appearance  of  those 
which  are  more  distant.  Although  lenses  of  so  wide  an  angle  as  70°  to 
90°  are  frequently  recommended,  and  used,  for  architectural  work,  I  con¬ 
sider  that  such  should  only  be  employed  in  the  greatest  emergency,  and. 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  an  angle  of  50° should  not  be  exceeded.  Indeed,  in 
many  cases,  the  angle  may  with  advantage  be  considerably  less  even  than, 
this,  and  a  lens  giving  an  angle  so  small  as  30°  to  40°  will  often  be  found 
invaluable.  The  type  of  lens  used  does  not  much  matter  when  the  angle-: 

*  [We  have  seen  an  architectural  photograph  at  the  Sal  m.— Eds.  P.J.P.l 
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included  is  small,  so  long  as  it  well  covers  the  plate  ;  indeed  for  very 
narrow  angles  single  lenses  answer  well.  There  is  another  advantage  in 
using  narrow-angle  lenses  in  architectural  work,  in  that  such  will  usually 
cover  very  much  larger  plates,  and  thus  they  permit  of  the  front  of  the 
camera  being  raised  or  lowered  to  a  considerable  extent  without  cutting 
off  the  corners,  and  enable  the  photographer  to  place  the  subject  properly 
ou  the  plate  without  tilting  the  camera  or  having  recourse  to  the  swing 
back. 

In  the  short  limits  of  the  present  article  I  cannot,  of  course,  attempt 
to  deal  with  all  the  many  details  of  procedure  pertaining  to  the  practice 
of  architectural  photography,  and  I  am  only  endeavouring  to  indicate 
how,  by  less  conventional  treatment  of  such  subjects  than  is  usually 
accorded  them,  results  of  a  more  pictorial  character  may  be  obtained.  | 

Pictorial  effect  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  selection  of  , 
subject  and  point  of  view  chosen,  but  here  unfortunately  it  is  difficult  to  1 
convey  useful  advice,  and  the  photographer  must  perforce  be  left  to  the 
guidance  of  his  own  innate  artistic  perceptions  or  instincts,  and  to  what¬ 
ever  art  training  it  may  have  been  his  good  fortune  to  possess.  I  can, 
however,  point  out  where,  regarded-  from  a  purely  artistic  standpoint, 
architectural  photography,  however  good  technically,  frequently  signally 
fails,  and  that  is  in  the  general  spotty  appearance,  the  uneven  distribution 
of  light  and  shade  without  regard  to  massing,  and  the  often  painfully 
minute  definition  of  the  entire  subject.  The  two  important,  nay  essential 
points  to  bear  in  mind  are,  first :  to  avoid  too  much  definition;  and,  second, 
to  mass  the  light  and  shadow,  and  not  permit  your  picture  to  be  dotted  j 
chess-board  fashion  with  confused  patches  of  light  and  shade.  In 
architectural  photography  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  follow  this  latter  ! 
advice.  Study  your  subject  well  before  you  attempt  to  make  an  exposure. 
Select  your  point  of  view,  and  then  watch  and  study  it  at  all  times  of  the 
day  and  under  varying  conditions  of  light.  Such  a  plan,  to  those  to 
whom  the  suggestion  may  be  new,  will  be  found  very  helpful  and 
educational,  and  much  surprise  will  be  felt  at  the  widely  different 
renderings  of  a  particular  subject  which  are  obtainable  at  different  times 
of  the  day.  Strive  for  a  broader  treatment  than  is  usually  accorded  to 
such  subjects,  study  your  lighting,  and  get  your  lights  and  shadows  well 
massed.  Avoid  the  use  of  small  stops  and  consequent  microscopic 
definition,  and,  above  all,  beware  of  the  allurements  of  the  wide-angle 
lens. 

Speaking  of  definition,  it  is  usually  recommended,  when  taking  archi¬ 
tectural  views,  to  use  a  very  small  stop  and  give  a  prolonged  exposure. 
From  the  topographical  point  of  view  the  advice,  no  doubt,  is  sound,  but 
it  is  not  by  following  such  methods  that  success  in  the  direction  we  are 
now  considering  is  likely  to  reward  our  efforts.  A  full  exposure  it  is 
always  well  to  give,  whatever  the  size  of  the  stop  employed,  but  with 
large  apertures  the  inordinately  long  exposures  sometimes  necessary  with 
small  stops  need  not,  of  course,  be  given.  F-ll  or  /-16  should  afford 
sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  definition  for  pictorial  effect,  unless 
lenses  of  extremely  long  focus  (and  consequently  small  depth  of  definition) 
are  used,  in  which  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  further  reduce  the  aperture. 
Hut  even  with  large  stops  it  will  often  be  found  that  some  portion  of  the 
picture  is  unduly  sharp,  in  which  case  the  simple  expedient  of  piinting 
through  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  celluloid  will  destroy  the  offensive 
wiry  definition,  and  produce  a  softer  and  more  pleasing  result. 

It  must  not,  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  be  inferred  that  I  am  an 
advocate  of  blurred,  fuzzy,  “out-of-focus  ”  definition  In  all  cases  the 
eff>  ct  aimed  at,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  must  be  one’s  guide,  but,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  a  better  pictorial  rendering  will  be 
secured  by  gently  subduing  the  intense  sharpness  of  the  image 
produced  by  the  lens.  This  may  be  done  (without  producing  any  “  im¬ 
pressionistic”  result)  by  the  use  of  celluloid  in  printing;  the  amount  of 
t-olfness  necessary  must  in  every  case  be  decided  by  the  reader  himself. 

For  architectural  work  of  any  kind,  whether  it  be  inteiior  or  exterior, 
the  plates  should  be  backed.  Probably  the  most  effective  preparation  for 
the  purpose  is  the  well-known  mixture  of  caramel  and  burnt  sienna,  but, 
unless  one  has  seen  the  mixture  made  by  an  expert,  it  is  not  quite  easy 
to  prepare  it  by  merely  following  written  or  verbal  instructions.  A  fairly 
effective  substitute  will  be  found  in  the  moist  water-colour  tubes  of 
yellow  ochre  procurable  at  the  artist  colourman’s,  or  the  ordinary  moist 
yellow  ochre  of  the  oil  shop,  when  mixed  with  a  little  glycerine  and  gum 
water,  may  be  employed  instead.  The  mixture  should  be  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  plates  with  a  fairly  large  mop- shaped  camel’s-hair  brush  ;  the 
work  can  be  very  quickly  done,  it  being  by  no  means  necessary  to  apply 
the  paint  smoothly,  although  care  should  be  taken  to  leave  no  portion  of 
the  glass  uncovered.  If  the  plates  are  reared  up  against  the  wall  of  the 
dark  room,  backed  side  outwards,  they  will  dry  in  a  few  minutes 
Several  dozen  can  in  this  way  be  backed  and  dried  in  the  course  of  an 
hour.  If  they  are  to  be  carried  about  on  tour,  it  is  advisable  to  pack  them 
in  grooved  boxes  ;  if  packed  flat,  pure  paper  must  be  placed  between  each 
film,  to  avoid  the  paint  rubbing  off  and  causing  spots.  In  any  case  the 
plates  should  be  well  dusted  before  putting  into  the  slides,  and  again 
before  development. 

By  adopting  this  very  simple  plan  of  backing  the  plates,  that  great 
bugbear  of  the  architectural  photographer, halation,  will  be  avoided,  at  any 
rate  to  a  very  large  extent.  Halation  will  also  be  reduced,  though  not 
prevented,  by  using  films  instead  of  plates.  A  film  backed  by  the  fore¬ 
going  method  gives  very  perfect  results  as  regards  absence  of  halation. 
Personally,  for  interior  work  of  all  kinds,  I  prefer  an  isochromatic  plate 


of  moderate  rapidity  to  any  ordinary  plate.  It  has  been  stated  that  they 
rather  favour  halation  than  otherwise,  but  a  very  extended  experience  in 
Heir  use,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  the  results  obtainable  from  them, 
and  also  upon  ordinary  plates  exposed  under  similar  conditions,  lead  me 
to  take  the  opposite  view.  I  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  advising 
their  employment  for  all  kinds  of  architectural  work.  A  very  striking 
illustration  of  their  advantages  occurred  to  me  when  engaged  in  photo¬ 
graphing  ihe  ruins  of  Furness  and  Calder  Abbeys  a  few  years  ago,  both  of 
which  are  built  of  the  bright  red  sandstone  characteristic  of  the  district. 
On  each  occasion  ordinary  and  isochromatic  plates  were  employed,  and 
in  every  instance  the  latter  yielded  an  incomparably  better  result,  Verbum 
sapientum.  John  A.  Hodges,  F.R.P.S, 

- ♦ - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT  UNION, 

Tun  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union  was 
held  on  Thursday,  October  8,  1890,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  Mr.  Frank 
Bishop  (President)  in  the  chair.  There  were  present,  amongst  others, 
Mr.  Allred  Ellis,  Mr.  J.  Lillie  Mitchell  (Hon.  Secretary),  Mr.  H. 
Grove  (Treasurer),  Mr.  Buhner  Howell,  Mr.  W.  Downey,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Mendelssohn,  Mr.  II.  H.  H.  Cameron,  Mr.  T.  Birtles,  Mr.  Warwick 
Brookes,  Mr.  Thomson,  jun.,  Mr.  F.  G.  0.  Stuart,  Mr.  T.  Bedding,  Mr. 
Snowden  Ward,  &c. 

The  Chairman,  having  read  letters  and  telegrams  of  regret  from  Mr.  J. 
J.  Elliott  (Vice-President)  and  several  others,  spoke  a3  follows: — 

“According  to  the  rules  of  our  Association,  we  have  to  render  an 
annual  account  of  our  proceedings  during  the  last  twelve  months.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  rule  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  meeting  many  of  our 
members  and  others  interested  in  copyright  subjects.  I  think  we  may  be 
fairly  satisfied  with  our  progress,  though,  for  my  part,  I  confess  that  our 
members  are  not  numerous  enough — we  ought  to  number  2000— con- 
side!  ing  what  we  offer  to  members,  I  cannot  conceive  why  we  have  not 
reached  this  figure,  and  can  only  put  it  down  to  misconception,  or  some 
want  of  perception  as  to  the  importance  of  our  movement.  As  to  mis¬ 
conception,  I  know  there  ha3  been  a  general  idea  that  the  Union  was 
formed  solely  for  the  protection  of  London  interests.  It  is  true  that  some 
London  photographers,  especially  Mr.  Elliott,  Mr.  Downey,  and  Mr. 
Ellis,  were  the  first  to  move  and  to  advocate  the  necessity  of  a  copyright 
union,  and  through  their  exertions,  and  with  the  help  of  others,  it  was 
formed  ;  but  never  with  the  idea  of  it  becoming  merely  a  London  clique. 
I  can  testify  that  from  the  first  the  members  of  the  committee  have  been 
most  anxious  that  all  provincial  business  should  meet  with  great 
attention. 

“  Perhaps  many  here  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  at  present,  four- 
fifths  of  the  business  done  by  the  Union  is  for  provincial  members.  I  trust 
that  from  this  time  forth  all  photographers  will  believe  that  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Copyright  Union  is  formed  for,  and  works  for,  the  interest  of  all, 
quite  regardless  whether  the  member  resides  in  London  or  the  provinces. 

“  There  is  another  what  I  will  venture  to  call  misconception.  It  is 
wiili  regard  to  our  Rule  23.  This  rule  states  that  no  member  shall  allow 
any  of  his  copyright  photographs  to  be  reproduced  without  a  charge  for 
the  same  of  a  sum  not  less  than  10s.  6 d.  Now,  there  are  many  photo¬ 
graphers  to  whom  this  rule  is  a  stumbling-block ;  they  say,  if  I  were  to 
adhere  to  this,  I  should  lose  my  advertisements  in  the  local  papers,  which 
my  rivals,  who  don’t  charge,  would  get.  Is  this  true?  I  think  not. 
Your  newspaper  proprietor  does  not  reproduce  your  view  or  your  portrait 
to  oblige  any  of  you.  He  does  it  for  his  own  interest,  because  he  thinks 
the  subject  will  be  interesting  to  his  readers  and  do  credit  to  his  paper. 
Does  any  one  mean  to  say  that  10s.  6 d.  is  going  to  stop  him  from  intro¬ 
ducing  an  interesting  subject?  I  can  well  imagine  that  the  Rule  23  may 
be  of  consideiable  service  sometimes,  when  begging  friends  wish  to  repro 
duce  the  photographer’s  property  without  paying.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  Rule  23  operates,  in  the  long  run,  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the 
profession. 

“  With  regard  to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Union  : — 

“  1.  Any  member  can  write  for  guidance  or  information ;  and  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  the  advice  tendered  is  from  experts. 

“2.  Before  litigation  ensues  the  Union,  through  their  solicitors,  care¬ 
fully  examine  all  facts. 

“  3.  In  case  of  unsuccessful  litigation,  half  the  expenses  arc  borne  by 
the  Union. 

“4.  The  Union’s  forms  as  to  assignment  of  copyright,  also  the  per¬ 
mission  to  reproduce. 

“  Several  cases  have  recently  come  under  our  notice,  showing  the 
necessity  of  using  proper  forms  for  permission  to  reproduce.  If  per¬ 
mission  to  reproduce  on  the  piyment  of  the  fee  be  granted,  and  there  are 
no  restrictive  clauses,  the  pui  chaser  has  the  legal  right  to  use  it  in 
various  papers  and  many  times  over. 

“  Lastly,  I  would  ask  photographers  to  seriously  reflect  that  the  time  for 
selling  large  numbers  of  silver  prints  from  their  negatives  is  past.  The 
half-tone  process,  the  collotype,  and  other  mechanical  processes  step  in 
to  replace  the  silver  or  carbon  print.  Therefore,  if  the  photographer  be 
not  careful  to  protect  himself,  the  fruits  of  his  labour  will  be  taken  from 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  registers  his  copyrights,  he  will  find, 
mainlv  through  the  action  of  our  Union,  he  has  a  valuable  asset.  The 
ever-increasing  use  of  reproductions  from  photography  ought  to  be  a 
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source  of  income,  and  some  compensation  for  loss  of  business  in  other 
ways.” 

At  the  conclusion  the  President  called  on  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  read  the 
Committee’s  report,  the  adoption  of  which  was  moved  by  Mr.  H.  H.  H. 
Cameron  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Mendelssohn,  and  carried  without  dissent. 


Committee’s  Report. 


To  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union : 

In  presenting  their  second  annual  report  at  the  expiration  of  the 
third  year  of  their  existence,  your  Committee  feel  that  they  have  good 
reason  to  congratulate  the  members  on  the  successful  progress  of  the 
Union,  on  the  remarkable  ease  with  which  the  business  of  the  Union  has 
progressed  during  the  current  year,  and  on  the  absence  of  anything  like 
important  litigation  in  the  maintenance  of  its  principles,  which  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  report  are  now  almost  universally  recognised  by  the  users  of 
photographic  copyrights. 

It  will  be  in  your  remembrance  that  at  the  last  General  Meeting 
certain  rules  were  amended,  in  particular  that  relating  to  the  member¬ 
ship  fees,  which  were  then  abolished.  So  far  the  Committee  are  satisfied 
that  this  decision  was  a  wise  one,  as  the  membership  has  considerably 
increased,  and  the  voluntary  donations  show  a  satisfactory  result. 

From  the  Secretary’s  diary  of  correspondence  and  replies  thereto  the 
Committee  are  pleased  to  observe  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  letters 
are  from  provincial  members,  and,  as  showing  the  general  interest  taken 
in  the  Copyright  Union,  the  Secretary  reports  communications  as  to  mem¬ 
bership  having  been  received  from  America,  France,  Germany,  India, 
South  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

So  great  has  been  the  increase  in  the  business  that  your  Committee, 
whilst  making  provision  for  the  daily  attention  to  important  letters,  have 
found  it  necessary  to  meet  regularly  once  a  month,  instead  of  quarterly 
as  formerly. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Union' is  satisfactory.  All  debts  have 
been  paid,  there  is  a  small  working  balance,  and  the  reserve  fund  remains 
intact. 

In  accordance  with  Rule  9,  the  two  members  of  the  Committee  who 
have  retired  by  rotation  and  ballot  are  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis  and  Mr.  J.  Lillie 
Mitchell.  These  gentlemen  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

(For  the  Committee)  Henry  Gower, 

Secretary. 


Treasurer’s  Report. 


The  following  statement  of  accounts  has  been  submitted  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  meets  with  their  approval : — 


Donation  Fund. 

Year  ending  September  30,  1896. 


Dr.  Receipts. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To  Balance  of  cash  in  hand  as  per  last  account  . . 

3 

15 

11 

,,  Donations  received  during  year . 

..  196 

9 

6 

„  Registration  fees  received  and  forms  sold . 

8 

7 

0 

£208 

12 

5 

Cr.  Expenditure. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

By  Secretary’s  salary  (November  to  August  inclusive)  ... 

...  30 

0 

0 

,,  Solicitor’s  charges  and  Counsel’s  fees . 

...  36 

5 

11 

,,  Stationery  and  printing . 

...  23 

4 

4 

,,  Postages  . 

...  11 

7 

3 

,,  Advertisements  . 

...  10 

18 

6 

Subscription  to  London  Chamber  of  Commerce . 

...  10 

10 

0 

Cash  at  bankers’  . 

...  85 

11 

5 

Cash  in  hand  . 

...  0 

15 

0 

£208  12  5 


(Signed)  Wi.  Grove,  Treasurer. 

Audited  and  found  correct.  (Signed)  H.  H.  H.  Cameron, 

October  9,  1896.  Thomas  Bedding. 

The  reserve  fund  remains  intact,  and  has  been  increased  by  the  sum  of 
16f.  14s.  10 d.,  received  as  proportion  of  fees  recovered  by  solicitors. 

Some  conversation  and  discussion  having  taken  place  on  a  question 
raised  by  Mr.  Mackie,  Mr.  Mendelssohn  moved,  and  Mr.  Cameron 
seconded,  that  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis  and  Mr.  J.  Lillie  Mitchell  be  re-elected 
on  the  Committee,  they  having  retired  by  rotation  and  ballot. 

The  Chairman  having  spoken  as  to  the  importance  of  these  two 
gentlemen  being  re-elected,  it  being  most  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the 
Union,  the  vote  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  felt  desirable  by  the  Committee  that  their  number  should  be 
added  to  so  as  to  more  fully  represent  the  provincial  photographers. 

Mr.  Winter  ( Mawson  &  Swan’s)  moved,  and  Mr.  Thomson,  junr. 
(London)  seconded — that  Mr.  F.  M.  Sutcliffe,  of  Whitby,  and  Mr. 
McGrath  (of  Grey  &  Co.),  Cork  and  Limerick,  be  elected.  This  was  put 
to  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  A.  Ellis  proposed  a  further  addition — that  Mr.  Warwick  Brooks 
'(Manchester)  be  added  to  the  Committee.  Mr.  T.  Birtles  (Warrington), 
having  seconded  this,  it  was  also  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Mendelssohn  suggested  that  every  President  of  local  Photo¬ 


graphic  Societies  in  the  provinces,  bliould  be  asked  to  join  the  Committee. 
This,  the  Chairman  promised,  should  have  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Warwick  Brooks  thought  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Union  was  held  in  close  proximity  to  the  Meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Professional  Photographers,  and  the  opening 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition.  This,  it  was  promised^ 
should  be  observed  next  year. 

The  Treasurer  was  called  upon  to  read  his  report  as  above — the  adoption 
of  which  was  moved  by  Mr.  H.  N.  King,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Caswell 
Smith  (London),  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  London  Illustrated  press, 
who  had  tteated  photographers  in  a  fair  way  by  paying  a  fair  amount  for 
value  received.  Mr.  H.  S.  Mendelssohn  seconded,  and  it  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Alfred  Ellis  moved,  and  Mr.  Thomson,  jun.,  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  photographic  press — and  which  was  supported  by  the  Chair- 
man — for  what  they  had  done  in  furthering  the  principles  of  the  Union. 
This  was  carried. 

Mr.  Bedding  replied  to  this  vote  of  thanks,  and,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  lefuttd  the  statement  made  by  some,  that  the  Union  worked  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  London  photographers.  His  position,  as  an  auditor 
of  the  Union,  gave  him  opportunities  of  seeing  that  London  photo¬ 
graphers  were  the  least  to  profit,  financially,  through  the  Union. 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  thought  that  Rule 
23  was  a  mistake,  and  stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  as  a 
photographer  (not  as  a  journalist),  owing  to  this  rule,  to  become  a 
member,  but  thought  those  outside  should  give  their  moral  support  to 
the  Union. 

The  Chairman  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  passed  to  the  Auditors 
for  their  work  during  the  past  two  years,  and  thought  the  best  way  of 
showing  appreciation  of  their  services  wa3  to  ask  them  to  serve  for 
another  year.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Mendelssohn,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  as  President  of  the  Union,  and  also 
to  all  the  Committee,  was  moved  and  carried  unanimously,  for  the 
interest  and  work  they  had  done  to  further  the  interests  of  the  photo¬ 
graphers  in  their  copyright  rights. 


BRIXTON  AND  CLAPHAM  CAMERA  CLUB  EXHIBITION. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club 
was  held  last  week,  and  was  unquestionably  the  best  we  have  seen  pro¬ 
moted  by  this  flourishing  South  London  association,  which  includes 
among  its  members  some  of  the  foremost  workers  of  the  day. 

The  Judges  were  Messrs.  Cembrano,  Gale,  and  Wall,  and  they  gave 
their  awards  as  follows  : — 

Class  A  (Prints  by  Members). — Silver  medal  for  best  collective  exhibit 
(Nos.  1-18),  John  Gunston;  bronze  medal  for  collective  exhibit  (Nos. 
86-93),  G.  W.  Welham  ;  bronze  medal  for  No.  104,  C.  F.  Archer ;  bronze 
medal  for  No.  34,  F.  W.  Levett. 

Class  B  (Junior  Members’  Work).— Bronze  medal  for  No.  153,  L.  E. 
Cotterell. 

Class  C  (Lantern  Slides  by  Members). — Bronze  medal,  John  Gunston. 

Class  D  (Prints — Open  Competition). — Bronze  medal  for  No.  225, 
A.  J.  Jeffreys. 

Class  E  (Lantern  Slides — Open  Competition). — Silver  medal  for  No. 
316,  E.  Dockree  ;  bronze  medal  for  No.  305,  A.  Brooker. 

Pressure  on  our  space  obliges  us  to  be  very  brief  in  referring  to  the 
Exhibition,  but  we  may  say  that,  in  addition  to  the  medalled  work,  great 
credit,  in  our  opinion,  was  due  to  the  productions  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Whittard, 
who,  in  Class  A,  showed  some  cleverly  rendered  figure  studies.  Some 
excellent  landscape  work,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Archer  and  Mr.  A.  Whittaker,  and 
architectural  interiors,  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Smith,  also  attracted  our  attention. 
In  Class  D  Mr.  E.  C.  Hertslet  ran  the  successful  exhibitor,  Mr.  Jeffreys, 
close  with  a  beautiful  view,  Tranquil  Rye,  and  a  composition  study, 
Waiting  for  Father's  Return.  Mr.  P.  S.  Lankester  had  a  charming 
portrait  study  and  a  study  of  a  head,  a  line  of  work  in  which  he 
excels,  which  were  certainly  the  best  of  the  kind  exhibited.  A  loan 
collection  included  choice  examples  by  past  conquerors  at  this  Exhibition 
— -Mr.  E.  Dockree  and  Mr.  Thomas. 

Animated  photographs  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Banks  &  Greaves  each 
evening,  and  there  was  an  exhibition  of  apparatus  by  the  Prosser  Roberts 
Company,  Messrs.  Beck,  and  other  firms,  as  well  as  demonstrations  of 
radiography. 


A  PATENT  COURT. 

For  long  past  we  have  experienced  a  growing  conviction  that  there 
should  be  a  special  court  for  the  trial  of  actions  affecting  the  validity  of 
patents  and  the  rights  of  inventors.  That  conviction  strengthened  as  it 
grew,  says  our  contemporary  Invention,  and  has  at  length  become  a 
settled  one— a  fixed  and  unalterable  opinion.  This  opinion  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  somewhat  lengthy  experience  of  patent  cases  in  connexion  with 
expert  evidence,  and  is  based  upon  personal  observation  of  the  un¬ 
mistakable,  though  unexpressed,  views  entertained  by  some  of  the  Judges 
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before  whom  we  have  had  to  appear.  We  have  more  than  once  noted 
the  anxiety  depicted  upon  the  face  of  a  Judge  in  his  earnest  endeavour 
to  grasp  the  details  of  some  involved  and  complex  mechanical  or  chemical 
question ;  and  we  have  also  seen  the  look  of  relief  when  the  hour  of 
adjournment  arrived.  We  have,  moreover,  listened  to  judgments  which 
have  passed  over  several  important  technical  considerations  and  steered 
clear  of  the  common-sense  aspect  of  the  case.  Not  that  common- sense 
should  always,  or  even  generally,  guide  or  influence  a  decision  ;  but  it 
may  occasionally  prove  a  useful  factor  in  a  judgment.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  common-sense  view  may  sometimes  be  neglected  with  advantage. 
In  a  case  in  which  we  were  recently  engaged,  and  which  involved  a  close 
legal  argument,  Counsel,  when  his  armoury  had  been  depleted,  appealed 
to  the  Judge  on  the  ground  of  common  sense.  His  Lordship  remarked 
that  he  had  often  heard  common  sense  appealed  to  as  a  last  resource  of 
defeated  argument. 

But  to  return.  The  inadequacy  of  some  Judges  to  deal  equally  well 
with  others  with  abstruse  technical  questions  arises  from  an  unavoidable 
want  of  sympathy  on  their  part  with  the  subject.  This  sympathy,  while 
it  is  absent  from  some  minds,  is  present  in  others  in  a  marked  degree, 
and  enables  them  to  readily  assimilate  that  mental  pabulum  which  to 
others  is  very  difficult  of  digestion.  Some  will  almost  instinctively 
apprehend  that  which  others  comprehend  but  slowly.  This  inadequacy 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  Judge,  but  his  misfortune.  His  judicial  duties 
oblige  him  to  undertake  a  task  which  the  natural  constitution  of  his 
mind  renders,  in  certain  respects,  difficult  of  performance  because  of  its 
uncongeniality.  Professional  training  has  somewhat  to  answer  for  in 
this  connexion.  That  of  one  Judge  may  have  differed  from  that  of 
another  in  that,  for  want  of  inclination,  or,  in  other  words,  of  natural 
aptitude,  his  studies  have  not  included  subjects  which  would  enable  him 
to  regard  scientific  cases  or  to  construe  a  patent  specification  otherwise 
than  from  a  purely  legal  point  of  view.  The  unfamiliarity  of  some  of 
our  most  eminent  Judges  with  technical  matters  i3  not  infrequently 
exhibited  in  court.  We  well  remember  how  upon  one  occasion,  at  the 
close  of  an  hour’s  cross-examination  by  an  eminent  Q.C.,  we  were  asked 
by  the  Judge  to  explain  a  simple  mechanical  principle  about  which  we 
had  been  contending  with  the  Q.C  ,  and  upon  which  the  case  mainly 
hung ;  on  the  other  hand,  with  what  avidity  and  evident  zest  some  of 
our  Judges  tackle  the  most  difficult  cases  !  Those  are  they  whose  minds 
are  in  thorough  sympathy  with  scientific  subjects,  and  who  take  up  point 
after  point  with  the  readiness  and  familiarity  of  a  practised  expert,  some¬ 
times  to  the  discomfiture  of  counsel  and  witness. 


GLASS  SUBSTITUTES  IN  GERMANY. 


There  are  several  substitutes  for  glass  in  use  in  Germany,  the  chief 
among  them  being  tectorium,  fensterpappe,  and  hornglas.  Tectorium  is 
a  sheet  of  tough,  insoluble  gum — said  to  be  bichromated  gelatine — about 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  overlying  on  both  sides  a  web  or 
network  of  galvanised  iron  or  steel  wire,  the  meshes  .of  which  are  generally 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  square.  The  United  States  Consul-General 
at  Frankfort  says  that  both  surfaces  of  the  tectorium  in  ordinary  use  are 
apparently  covered  with  a  varnish  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  it  feels  and 
smells  similar  to  the  oiled  silk  that  is  used  in  surgery  and  for  sweat 
bands  in  summer  hats.  It  is  lighter  than  glass  of  equal  thickness,  is 
tough,  pliant,  and  practically  indestructible  by  exposure  to  rain,  wind, 
hail,  or  any  shock  or  blow  which  does  not  pierce  or  break  the  wire  web 
by  a  violent  thrust.  It  may  be  bent  in  any  desired  form,  and  fastened  in 
position  by  crimping,  nailing,  or  with  putty  like  ordinary  glass,  and  when 
punctured  it  may  be  easily  repaired.  Its  translucence  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  opal  glass  ;  its  colour  a  greenish  amber  yellow,  which  fades 
gradually  to  white  from  exposure  to  the  sun,  so  that,  while  arresting  the 
direct  rays  of  sunshine,  it  transmits  a  soft,  modulated  light,  which  is 
said  to  be  well  adapted  to  hot-houses  and  conservatories.  It  is  a  poor- 
conductor  of  heat  and  cold,  and  thus  preserves  a  more  equable  tempera¬ 
ture  than  glass  in  rooms  containing  growing  plants.  Its  surface  is  well 
adapted  for  painting  in  oil  colours,  and  it  is  used  for  illuminated  windows, 
signs,  and  transparencies,  in  which  strength,  lightness,  and  immunity 
from  breakage  are  essential,  especially  in  arched,  curved,  or  irregular 
surfaces.  The  only  objections  that  can  be  urged  against  tectorium  are 
that  it  is  more  or  less  inflammable,  and  that  in  very  warm  weather  the 
outside  surface  is  sometimes  softened  until  dust  will  adhere  to  it,  but 
this  may  be  removed  by  wiping  or  washing,  a  service  that  is  usually 
performed  by  the  rain  in  exposed  situations.  Tectorium  is  an  English 
invention,  and  Consul-General  Mason  says  that,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  it  is  not  patented  in  Germany.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  has 
effected  an  important  economy  through  its  immunity  from  breakage, 
which,  in  case  of  large  roofs  of  glass,  are  so  frequent  and  so  expensive 
to  repair.  For  ordinary  hotbeds  and  forcing  houses,  such  as  are  used  by 
most  florists  and  market  gardeners,  the  Germans  have  another  and 
cheaper  substitute  for  glass  in  the  so-called  fenstcrpappe,  which  is  a 
tough,  strong  manila  paper,  that  may  be  stretched  on  large  sashes  or 
frames,  and  saturated  by  painting  the  exposed  surface  with  boiled  linseed 
oil  until  it  becomes  translucent  and  impervious  to  water.  The  paper 
costs  wholesale  in  Germany  about  19s.  lOd.  per  roll,  100  metres  in  length 
by  one  metre  in  width,  equal  to  1220  square  feet  in  each  roll.  There  is 
no  difficulty  or  secret  about  its  preparation  or  use.  Light  louden  frames 


about  forty  inches  in  width,  and  of  any  deaired  length,  are  provided,  and 
covered  with  the  paper,  which  is  fastened  by  nailing  at  the  edges,  and 
then  painted  with  ordinary  boiled  linsed  oil,  until  the  paper  is  so  satu¬ 
rated  that  the  last  coat  of  oil  forms  a  smooth,  glistening  surface  like 
varnish.  As  soon  as  dry,  the  frame  is  ready  for  use.  It  admits  sufficient 
light  for  growing  plants,  does  not  require  to  be  shaded  in  hot  sunshine, 
is  light,  durable,  secure  against  breakage  by  hail  or  ordinary  accident, 
and,  taking  everything  into  account,  is  said  to  be  about  one  hundred 
times  cheaper  than  glass.  It  is  largely  used  by  florists  and  rnuket 
gardeners  in  the  district  of  Frankfort,  and  their  general  verdict  is  strongly 
in  its  favour,  although  for  handsome  conservatories,  skylights,  <fcc.,  it 
possesses  less  durability,  and  none  of  the  neatness  and  elegance  of 
tectorium.  Finally,  there  is  a  new  product,  called  hornglas,  which  has 
been  recently  patented  and  placed  on  the  German  market.  Hornglas 
resembles  tectorium  in  appearance,  with  the  difference  that  it  is  thinner, 
and  consequently  lighter  in  weight,  and  the  insoluble  gelatine  with  which 
the  wire  gauze  is  covered  is  whiter,  and  more  nearly  transparent,  than 
tectorium,  although  it  may  be  coloured  red,  green,  blue,  or  any  other  tint 
that  may  be  desired  for  special  purposes.  It  is  manufactured  in  two 
qualities,  one  being  of  heavier  wire  and  with  larger  meshes  than  the 
other.  It  is  cut  into  lengths  of  about  twenty-three  feet  by  forty-seven 
inches  in  width,  and  is  sold  wholesale  for  about  os.  4d.  per  square  metre, 
or  rather  more  than  5 d.  per  square  foot.  The  special  advantage  claimed 
for  hornglas  is  that  it  does  not  soften  under  sun  heat,  and  is  therefore 
adapted  to  use  in  any  climate  without  the  danger  of  becoming  so  soft  and 
adhesive  as  to  retain  dust  and  dirt.  Its  uses  and  general  characteristics 
are  similar  to  those  of  tectorium. 


r  A  PHOTOGRAPHER  SUMMONED  FOR  INFRINGING 
BUILDING  BY-LAWS. 

At  the  Portsmouth  Police-court,  on  October  5,  before  Mr.  T.  Cousins 
and  Captain  Bamber,  Ernest  Charles  Hopkins,  of  23,  Landport-terrace, 
Southsea,  a  photographer,  was  summoned  by  the  Corporation  for  unlaw¬ 
fully,  and  without  the  written  consent  of  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 
of  the  borough,  erecting  a  wooden  building,  with  glass  front  and  sides, 
beyond  the  front  main  wall  of  his  residence  in  Lrndport-terrace,  and 
continuing  the  offence  from  June  10  to  September  22,  although  he  had 
received  notice  to  pull  down  and  remove  the  same. — Mr.  G.  H.  King 
prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the  Authority,  and  Mr.  Bell,  of  Southampton, 
appeared  for  the  defendant. 

Defendant  was  previously  summoned  for  the  same  offence,  and  the 
information  had  then  been  dismissed  on  technical  grounds. 

Mr.  W.  Coish,  Private  Improvement  Clerk  to  the  Portsmouth  Corpora¬ 
tion,  produced  the  notice  from  the  Urban  Authority,  a  copy  of  which  he 
had  served  on  defendant.  He  also  produced  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Roads  and  Works  Committee  on  May  4,  to  the  effect  that  notice  should 
be  served  on  defendant  to  move  the  structure.  This  resolution  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Town  Council  on  June  9. 

Mr.  Bell :  That  is  exactly  sixteen  days  after  the  servica  of  the 
summons. 

Mr.  Philip  Murch,  Borough  Engineer,  was  called.  He  said  he  had  not 
closely  examined  the  structure  in  question,  but  he  had  seen  it.  It  was 
built  of  wood  and  glass,  and  stood  in  the  garden  in  front  of  defendant's 
house.  It  was  used  by  defendant  for  the  exposure  of  photographs. 

Mr.  Bell:  Do  you  produce  any  written  resolution  authorising  you  to 
serve  any  notice  upon  defendant  ?  Witness  :  No. 

Mr.  Richard  James  Jenkins,  building  and  h  >use  drainage  surveyor, 
employed  by  the  Corporation,  said  that  he  had  examined  the  structure  in 
question.  It  stood  upon  wheels,  which  ran  on  rails,  and  could  be  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  about  three  feet  six  inches.  Tne  erection  was 
first  made  on  April  2,  and  was  still  standing. 

A  minute  detailing  the  duties  of  the  Borough  Surveyor  was  produc  d, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  officer  should  perform  all  dutic-:  necessary 
for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act. 

Mr.  Bell  submitted  that  he  had  no  case  to  answer.  His  objection  to 
the  proceedings  was  that  the  notice,  which  was  the  foundation  on  which 
the  proceedings  must  stand  or  fall,  was  a  bad  notice.  The  notice  under 
which  the  information  was  laid  stated  that  any  person  offending  again  ~t 
the  enactment  would  be  liable  after  written  notice  fro  n  the  Urban 
Authority.  The  evidence  with  reference  to  the  notice  was  that  a 
Committee  had  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  such  a  notice  should 
be  served,  and  that  resolution  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Town  Council. 
The  Committ9e  had  done  very  foolishly  in  serving  the  notice  on  May  23, 
when  the  Council  did  not  confirm  their  resolution  until  June  A 
second  point  was  that  there  was  no  evidence  before  the  Court  that 
defendant  erected  the  building  in  question.  Farther,  Mr.  Bell  contended 
that  the  erection  was  not  a  building,  but  merely  a  box  on  wheels,  which 
could  be  conveyed  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  the  world. 

The  Court  decided,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  de'endant  did  erect  the 
building  in  question. 

After  a  lengthy  consultation  in  private,  the  magistrates  decided  that 
the  erection  in  question  was  a  building,  and  was  a  very  flagrant  violation 
of  the  statute,  and  must  be  a  great  nuisance  to  people  living  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  They  inflicted  a  fine  of  2s.  6<i.  for  each  of  the  102  days  the 
erection  remained  after  service  of  the  notice,  amounting  in  all  to  121. 15s. , 
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and  costs  9s.  del.  They  had  power  to  alter  the  penalty  during  the  sitting 
of  the  Court,  and,  if  defendant  was  prepared  to  have  the  building  removed 
within  a  reasonable  time,  they  were  prepared  to  reconsider  their  decision 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  penalty. 

Mr.  Bell,  on  behalf  of  defendant,  agreed  to  remove  the  structure  within 
seven  days  and  to  accept  the  magistrates’  judgment,  and  the  penalty  was 
thereupon  reduced  to  21.  11s.  (sixpence  a  day).  Defendant  was  not  called 
upon  to  pay  costs. 

- ^ - 

STitr  -Bttqutmr. 


In  this  column  we  from  time  to  time  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages ,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 


Coloured  Transparencies  by  Development. — C.  H.  Price  in¬ 
quires  for  a  method  of  making,  by  development,  transparencies 
(separate)  in  sepia,  blue  and  green  colours. — Perhaps  some  reader 
can  supply  the  desired  information. 

Studio  Architects. — N.  P.  says :  “  Could  you  inform  me  of  an 
architect  who  makes  photographic  studios  a  speciality  ?  I  am 
building  a  new  one,  and  should  like  to  have  expert  advice,  and 
also  learn  the  name  of  designer  specially  qualified  for  the 
work.” — Perhaps  some  reader  can  supply  the  desired  information. 

Retouching  Surface  (To  “Japhet”). —  Country  Professional 
writes :  “  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  much  lead  you  want  to 
get  on  to  the  negative;  but,  if  you  cannot  get  enough  by 
careful  variation  of  the  formula  I  gave,  it  is  certainly  not 
the  right  one  for  you.  Perhaps,  if  you  dust  the  surface,  while 
wet,  with  flour  emery,  it  might  give  a  sufficient  ‘  tooth  ’  to  suit 
your  touch.” 

Spirit  Level  Defective. — W.  J.  C.  says :  “  I  have  one  of  the 
circular  spirit  levels  ordinarily  employed  for  levelling  the  camera 
out  of  doors  ;  but  it  is  of  very  little  use,  as,  owing  to  leakage, 
the  bead  or  bubble  occupies  more  than  half  the  area  of  the  circle. 
The  liquid  is  introduced  by  means  of  an  aperture  on  the  under 
side,  closed  by  a  screw  which,  after  considerable  trouble,  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  removing;  but  I  have  entirely  failed  in  all  my 
attempts  to  get  any  more  liquid  into  the  level.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  help  me  P  What  is  the  proper  liquid  to  employ  ? 
Alcohol,  I  believe.” 

Magnesium  Flash  Paper— P.  Stow  says  :  “ In  the  Journal  for 
May  8  last  there  is  a  note,  on  p.  291,  on  magnesium  flash  paper. 
I  have  tried  to  make  it,  but  failed  to  get'any  satisfactory  result. 
Could  you  give  me  any  further  particulars,  I  should  be  much 
obliged.  I  used  plain  thin  white  paper,  soaking  it  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  chlorate,  and  drying  when  it  appeared  to 
be  covered  in  small  crystals ;  is  this  the  best  way  ?  I  don’t 
know  how  much  powder  to  put  on,  but  in  my  experiment  I 
sprayed  as  much  as  the  paste  would  hold  on  when  the  paper 
was  held  perpendicularly.  My  result  simply  crackled  with  an 
occasional  small  flare  of  magnesium.” — Perhaps  some  reader 
could  supply  the  desired  information. 

Damaged  Surface  of  Negatives. — Alum  says :  “  In  going  over  a 
number  of  negatives  taken  during  the  past  summer,  previous  to 
packing  them  away,  I  find  several  of  them  suffering  from  a  sort 
of  crystalline  surface  marking,  which  I  attribute  to  imperfect 
washing  after  using  the  alum  bath.  These  particular  negatives 
were  all  taken  at  a  time  when  I  was  more  than  usually  busy, 
and,  though  they  showed  no  sign  of  the  defect  when  newly 
dried,  there  is  little  doubt  the  washing  has  been  ‘scamped.’ 
The  question  now  is,  Can  the  markings  be  removed  p  I  have 
soaked  one  of  them  in  water  for  an  hour,  but,  though  on  redry¬ 
ing  some  crystalline  matter  appears  to  have  been  removed,  the 
markings  remain.  Can  I  do  anything  more  ?” 

Pure  Water. — W.  Finlay  writes :  “  Allow  me  to  thank  W.  C. 
IJolmesfor  his  description  of  a  cheap  filter.  I  have  made  an 
experimental  one,  and  it  seems  to  work  most  efficiently ;  but  the 
water,  when  filtered,  although  beautifully  clear  and  perfectly 
colourless,  has  a  decidedly  ‘  tarry  ’  or  ‘  burnt  ’  taste,  which,  I 
assume,  comes  from  the  charcoal.  Is  this  as  it  should  be,  and 
will  it  pass  off  in  course  of  time  ?  The  material  used  is  animal 
charcoal,  freshly  burnt,  which  may  possibly  account  for  the 
taste.”  Another  correspondent,  J.  E.  Johnson,  writing  on  the 
same  subject,  says  :  “I  have  tried  W.  C.  Holmes’s  cheap  filter, 
which  seems  to  be  all  right  in  theory,  if  you  can  only  get  proper 
sand.  He  speaks  of  ‘  well-washed  silver  sand.’  I  have  taken 


silver  sand  as  obtained  from  the  oil  shop  and  soaked  and  washed 
it  for  a  day,  and  still  the  water  comes  through  like  the  drainage 
of  a  gravel  pit,  in  fact  a  good  deal  worse  than  it  ^oes  in.  llow 
long  should  it  take  to  well  wash  a  peck  of  sand  P’ 

Bisulphite  of  Soda. — Economy  writes:  “I  have  a  quantity  of 
bisulphite  of  soda  which  I  wish  to  utilise  for  developing  pur¬ 
poses.  I  have  employed  it  in  solution,  instead  of  the  neutral 
sulphite,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  forms  a  much  bttter 
preservative,  especially  in  the  case  of  pyro;  but  the  excess  of 
acid  I  find  very  confusing  when  adding  the  alkali  for  develop¬ 
ment.  Of  course,  under  normal  conditions,  it  is  easy  to  know 
what  quantity  of  alkali  to  add  ;  but,  if  the  proportions  have  to 
be  altered  for  either  under  or  over-exposure,  a  somewhat 
elaborate  calculation  is  needful.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  convert 
the  acid  into  the  neutral  sulphite,  but  cannot  tell  how  much 
carbonate  or  hydrate  of  soda  to  add  to  bring  about  the  exact 
conversion.  In  separate  small  quantities,  operated  upon  experi¬ 
mentally,  the  quantities  of  alkali  used  vary  so  widely  that  I 
think  something  must  be  wrong,  and  I  find  it  very  difficult  with 
litmus  as  the  indicator  to  judge  the  colour.  Will  any  one  give 
me  the  relative  proportions  of  bisulphite  and  alkali  ?” 

Spotting  Prints  and  Negatives.  —  Colourist  writes:  “With 
regard  to  this  question,  ‘  Spotter  ’  is  quite  right  in  saying  that 
proper  materials  are  an  essential  to  success,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  matter  of  the  medium.  1  have  for 
years  past  adopted  the  following  plan,  and,  although  it  entails 
some  little  trouble  at  the  start,  it  is  well  repaid,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  the  preparation  will  last  a  long  time.  In  spotting 
or  retouching  (with  the  brush)  negatives,  I  take  any  quantity  of 
old  negative  film,  removed  from  the  glass  and  boiled  in  a 
porcelain  or  earthenware  jar  with  a  little  dilute  acetic  acid, 
until  reduced  to  a  permanent  liquid  state.  I  do  not  find  any 
need  to  do  anything  more  to  this  preparation  beyond  simply 
evaporating  it  to  a  suitable  consistency,  in  which  condition  it 
keeps  ready  for  immediate  use  for  any  period  ;  should  it  exhibit 
a  tendency  to  dry  up,  however,  a  little  glycerine  may  be  added. 
For  prints,  I  take  the  trimmings  and  clippings  of  toned 
gelatino-chloride  prints  and  treat  them  in  the  same  way,  only 
omitting  the  acetic  acid.  The  trimmings  are  boiled  in  water 
until  all  the  gelatine  and  silver  are  dissolved  off,  the  paper  is 
then  removed  and  the  liquid  concentrated  as  before.  The 
colour  of  the  deposited  matter  will  be  much  redder  than  that 
of  the  prints  operated  upon,  but  it  may  be  considerably  modified, 
in  fact  brought  to  any  desired  tone,  either  by  intentionally 
over-toning  a  portion  of  the  cuttings,  or  by  treating  the  deposit 
obtained  with  a  little  chloride  of  gold  while  boiling.” 

- ♦ - 

®itr  ©tutorial  Stable. 


The  Cooke  Lens. 

Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson,  of  Slate-street  Works, 
Leicester,  send  us  a  neatly  got-up  booklet,  which  is  devoted  to 
briefly  describing  the  defects  of  curvature  of  field  and  astigmatism  in 
lenses,  and  the  influence  of  those  aberrations  on  the  character  of  the 
image.  Lenses  so  characterised  are  compared  with  others  of  modern 
construction,  of  which  the  Cooke  is  taken  as  a  type.  We  are  asked 
to  recommend  the  pamphlet  to  our  readers,  and  have  pleasure  in 
doing  so.  _ 


First  Aid  in  Photography. 

By  J.  R.  Courtenay  Gate  and  J.  Cadett.  Aslitead  :  Cadett  &  Neall. 

This,  a  beginner’s  book,  is  No.  1  of  the  Cadett  Photographic  Hand¬ 
books,  and  is  perhaps  more  like  a  photographic  Mavor  than  any  other 
elementary  book  we  have  seen.  It  appeals  to  the  aspirant  who 
knows  nothing  of  photography.  Persons  of  this  kind  are  hard  t,o 
write  for,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  authors  to  let  themselves 
down  to  the  level  required.  In  this  task  Messrs.  Gale  &  Cadett  have 
succeeded  very  well,  and  the  book  is  a  collection  of  tersely  expressed 
instructions  in  elementary  photography,  through  which  the  ignoramus 
may  pass  to  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  his  subject.  It  includes  a 
celluloid  negative  and  sells  at  Is. 


Ecclesiastical  Buildings  in  Shrewsbury. 

Shrewsbury  :  Adnitt  &  Naunton. 

There  were  very  few  visitors  to  the  Shrewsbury  Convention  who 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  excellent  photographic  guide  to  the 
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town  issued  by  Messrs.  Adnitt  &  Naunton,  of  the  Square, 
Shrewsbury.  The  same  firm  also  issued  an  excellent  album  of 
collotype  views — “Picturesque  Shrewsbury” — which  was  greatly 
appreciated.  “  Ecclesiastical  Buildings  in  Shrewsbury  ”  is  the  latest 
pictorial  publication  of  the  firm,  who  took  advantage  of  the  Church 
Congress,  a  fortnight  ago,  to  issue  the  volume.  It  is  an  elegantly 
got-up  album,  full  of  capital  photographs,  of  the  Shrewsbury 
churches  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Naunton,  who  is  personally  known  to 
many  of  our  readers.  The  volume  sells  at  2s.,  and  it  is  one  that 
possibly  many  who  read  this  paragraph  will  be  glad  to  possess.  It 
will  appeal  to  them,  as  it  does  to  us,  as  another  reminder  of  the 
memorable  Shrewsbury  Convention. 

- ♦ - 

fictoS  anti  fiotrg. 


Royal  Photographic  Society.  —  Photo-mechanical  meeting,  Tuesday, 
October  20,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  at  eight  p.m.  Half-tone 
Direct  from  Nature,  by  Mr.  William  Gamble. 

Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held 
in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o’clock  on 
Wednesday  evening,  October  21.  Members'  Open  Night. 

The  Bristol  Exhibition, — Messrs.  Bernard  Alfieri,  Valentine  Blanchard, 
Payne  Jennings,  H.  A.  Flood  Daniel,  and  Reginald  Smith  have  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  act  as  Judges  at  the  Bristol  Exhibition,  to  be  opened  in  December. 

Erratum. — By  a  typographical  error  we  were  made  last  week  to  say  that  the 
British  Photo-print  Company,  of  22,  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane, 
had  purchased  the  business  of  the  Richmond  College  Company.  For 
“College”  read  “Collotype.” 

Things  they  Manage  Better  in  America. — The  late  Dr.  Brown  Goode 
made  the  following  comparison  in  a  report  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum  :  “There  is  not  a  department  of  the  British  Government  to  which  a 
citizen  has  a  right  to  apply  for  information  upon  a  scientific  question.  This 
seems  hard  to  believe,  for  I  cannot  think  of  any  scientific  subject  regarding 
which  a  letter,  if  addressed  to  the  scientific  bureaux  in  Washington,  would  not 
receive  a  full  and  practical  reply.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  20,000 
such  letters  are  received  each  year.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  and  National 
Museum  alone  receive  about  0000,  and  the  proportion  of  these  from  the  new 
States  and  Territories  which  have  not  yet  developed  institutions  of  learning  of 
their  own  is  the  largest.  An  intelligent  question  from  a  farmer  of  the  frontier 
receives  as  much  attention  as  a  communication  from  a  royal  academy  of 
sciences,  and  often  takes  more  time  for  the  preparation  of  the  reply.” 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  as  a  Draughtsman. — A  special  winter  number 
of  the  Studio  will  shortly  appear,  in  which  will  be  published  for  the  first  time 
an  account  by  the  late  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  of  his  stay  at  Monastier  in  the 
autumn  of  1878.  This  article  was  originally  intended  to  sf-rve  as  the  opening 
chapter  of  his  well-known  volume,  Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the  Cevenres,  but 
th*-  intention  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  more  abrupt  beginning.  The 
story  will  be  illustrated  with  sketches  bv  the  author  which  have  never 
previously  been  published,  while  reproductions  will  also  be  given  of  the 
humorous  woodcuts  executed  by  Stevenson  and  printed  by  .his  young  stepson, 
fjnyd  Osbourne,  at  Davos,  in  the  Engadine,  during  the  winter  of  1880-81. 
This  number  will  also  contain  “The  Ideal  Life  of  a  Landscape  Painter,”  by 
James  Stanley  Little  ;  “Some  Famous  Paris  Studios,”  by  Gabriel  Mourey ;  an 
article  upon  Old  Samplers,  by  Gleeson  White  ;  and  contributions  from  the 
pens  of  Joseph  Pennell,  Norman  Garstin.  Margaret  Armour,  and  others.  A 
sketch  in  colours  by  G.  H.  Boughton,  R.A.,  will  be  included  among  the 
supplemental  illustrations. 

Svmpsychography  is  a  portentous  word,  and  so  it  should  be  to  sum  up 
worthily  the  phenomena  with  which  it  is  concerned.  The  world  knows  some¬ 
thing  already  of  the  remarkable  photographic  experiences  of  Mr.  Ingles  Rogers, 
who  professes  to  have  obtained  pictorial  images  of  certain  mental  processes. 
Mr.  Rogers  alleged  that,  after  contemplating  fixedly  for  a  time  so  simple  a 
woik  of  art  as  a  British  postage  stamp,  he  then  placed  himself  before  the  lens 
of  a  camera  in  a  dark  room,  and  was  rewarded  by  finding  that  the  sensitised 
plafe  reproduced  a  shadowy  portrait  of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  with  the  words 
“One  penny  ”  on  the  rim.  Mr.  D.  S.  Jordan,  however,  a  gentleman  holding  a 
distinguished  university  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  has  now 
contrived  to  go  one  better  than  his  predecessor  in  this  branch  of  occult  science. 
He  gets  together  six  persons  of  suitable  capacity,  and  bids  them  concentrate 
their  minds  upon  the  harmless,  necessary  cat — in  the  abstract,  of  course — 
without  reference  to  any  individual  of  the  species.  Each  then  projects  this 
mental  image  into  a  separate  lens,  all  the  invisible  rays  being  focussed  upon  a 
single  plate,  and  the  result  is  a  representation  of  the  ideal  cat.  Mr.  Jordan 
hopes  very  soon  to  be  able  to  reverse  the  process,  and  to  extract  from  the 
feline  brain  a  true  picture  of  the  ideal  man.  But  here  a  difficulty  comes  in, 
the  cat  may  refuse  to  take  the  matter  seriously,  and  may  laugh  at  the 
philosopher. — Daily  Chronicle. 

An  Injury  without  a  Remedy. — At  the  Sheffield  County  Court  on  Friday, 
the  2nd  instant,  an  interesting  action  was  tried  involving  a  question  as  to  the 
person  liable  for  damage  to  a  parcel  of  photographic  plates  sent  by  passenger 
train.  The  plaintiff  in  the  case  was  Frank  Mottershaw,  trading  as  the  Sheffield 
Photographic  Company  at  Norfolk-street,  Sheffield,  and  the  claim  was  for 
10s.  9 d.  for  goods  sold  (photographic  plates)  by  him  to  Mr.  F.  Whaley,  the 
well-known  photographer  and  artist  at  Doncaster,  who  resisted  the  claim 
on  the  ground  that,  upon  receipt  of  the  goods,  the  plates  were  broken 
into  hundreds  of  pieces,  and  that  such  breakage  was  caused  by  the  negligence 
of  Mottershaw,  firstly,  in  not  affixing  a  board  on  the  top  as  well  as  underneath 
the  plates,  and,  secondly,  in  not  labelling  the  parcel,  which  was  sent  by  a 
passenger  train  from  Sheffield  to  Worksop,  “Glass”  in  the  usual  way  in  the 


trade  of  these  kind  of  goods.  Plaintiff  had  absolutely  refused  to  make  the 
damage  good  by  supplying  others  in  the  place  of  the  damaged  plates,  and  the 
defendant  was  unable  to  obtain  compensation  from  the  railway  company  in 
consequence  of  Mottershaw  omitting  to  label  the  parcel  “Glass.”  After  the 
evidence  was  taken,  and  the  legal  argument  on  both  sides  heard,  the  Judge 
considered  an  important  point  was  raised  in  the  case,  and,  although  he  gave 
judgment  for  the  amount  claimed,  he  gave  Mr.  Whaley  leave  to  commence  an 
action  for  damages  against  Mottershaw  or  the  railway  company  for  the 
breakage  as  he  may  be  advised,  he  (Mr.  Whaley)  having  received  nothing  of 
any  value  for  his  money. 

The  Hackney  Photographic  Society’s  Annual  Exhibition  will  be  held  at 
Morley  Hall,  Triangle,  Mare-street,  Hackney,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs¬ 
day,  and  Friday,  November  17,  18,  19,  ami  20,  1896.  The  Exhibition  will  be 
opened  on  November  17,  at  half-past  seven,  the  succeeding  days  at  twelve- 
(noon)  till  ten  p.m.  The  prices  of  admission  each  day  will  be,  between  twelve 
and  six,  6d.,  afterwards,  Is.;  and  arrangements  will  be  made  for  continued 
instrumental  concerts  of  a  high-class  character,  lantern  displays,  Ac.  The 
Judges  are  Mr.  F.  Hollyer,  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall.  ’I he 
Hanging  Judge  is  Mr.  Alexander  Mackie.  The  classes  are  :  (Members')  Class  A, 
Any  picture  taken  since  last  Exhibition;  Class  B,  Pictures  taken  during 
Membership  ;  Class  C,  Best  Picture  taken  in  Hand  Camera  (enlargements  per¬ 
mitted);  Class  D,  Stereoscopic,  set  of  six  (prints  or  transparencies)  ;  Cl 
Set  of  four  slides  ;  Special  Class  for  greatest  novelty,  home-made  or  otherwise. 
The  Open  Classes  are  (entries  in  these  classes  may  be  priced  for  -ale  at  the- 
option  of  the  exhibitor) :  Class  F,  For  any  picture  not  previously  having  re¬ 
ceived  an  award  ;  Class  G,  For  Portraiture  and  Genre  (in  this  class  the  work 
may  be  that  of  a  firm,  and  need  not  be  that  of  the  exhibitor  alone)  :  C  .a--  H, 
Champion  Class,  for  pictures  which  have  previously  received  awardi 
For  four  Lantern  Slides  not  having  previously  received  awar  i<.  Awards 
(Members’)  :  Classes  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  silver  and  bronze  medals  o  each  ; 
Members’  Novelty  Class,  silver  medal  :  for  best  picture  in  Mend  • 
gold  medal,  presented  by  F.  Houghton,  Esq  The  medals  i:.  Classes  «  and  E 
are  presented  by  L.  S.  Wilks,  Esq.,  and  Major  Woolmer-Will 
tively.  The  President  (Mr  Bedding)  has  also  notified  his  intent 

senting  a  special  prize  in  Class  D.  <  Cla - :  1  .  i-es  F,  G,  and  i. 

and  bronze  medals  in  each;  Champion  Class,  gold  md  silver  medals 
Section,  silver  medal.  Certificates  will  be  awarded  at  Judges'  dig  reti  n. 
Extra  entry  forms  and  all  further  information  respecting  Exhibition 
obtained  from  W.  Fenton- Jones,  Hon.  Secretary,  12,  K: 

Hackney,  N.E. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 

October.  Name  of  Society.  8nbject. 


19 .  Bradford  . 

19 .  Camera  Club . 

19 .  North  Middlesex . 

19  .  Richmond  . 

20  .  Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

20 .  Brixton  and  Olapham  . 

20 .  Gospel  Oak  . 

20 .  Hackney . 

20 .  Leeds  Photo.  Society . 

20 .  Lewisham  . . . 

20  .  Royal  Photographic  Society  .. 

21  .  Croydon  Camera  Club  . 

21 .  Leeds  Camera  Club . 

21 .  Leytonstone  .  . 

21 .  Photographic  Glnb  .  . 


Ashton-under-Lyne 
Camera  Club . 

Ireland  . 


22 .  Liverpool  Amateur . 

22 .  Nottingham  . 

22  .  West  Surrey . 

23  .  Croydou  Microscopical 

24  .  Leytonstone  . 


(  Church  Xotes  from  I'anoit!  Co  ■  i tun. 
(  S.  Msrgenson. 

<  Trans  rnrency  of  Class  and  Pore  V  .  to 
"(  the  X  Rays.  Professor  A.  W.  K  k^r. 

(  The  Sileer  Sen  si  ising  Bail,.  W.  J. 
(  Simpson. 

At  Home  Subjects.  W.  Thom..-,  F.R  P.S. 
(  HV«tmiiistcr  Abbey :  its  Mon  iment s  a  I- 
Uistorical  Associations.  Sir  J.  Ben- 
(  jamin  Stone,  M.P. 

Pi  I’orial  Ph'.toyiajihy.  A. Horsley  Hinton. 
Develooing,  Toning,  and  Mounting. 
Intensification  and  Redaction.  E.  J.  Wall. 
i  Elementary  Lantern  Manipulat  *n  j  r 
Beginners.  S.  A.  Warbnrton. — Lan- 
,  tern  Slides  on  Saudell  Platt  -  : 

(  J.  T.  Sandell. 

Lantern  Evening. 

J  Haifi-  W  . 

(  Gamble. 

(  At  Home  Photography.  W.  Thoma-> 

(  F.R.  P.S. 

Lin  tern -slide  Making.  J.  A.  Hodges. 

A  Tour  in  H  alts.  G.  U.  Hasiam. 
Members’  Op°n  Night. 

Print  Ena iiwlliny.  Samuel  Woolley. 

(  The  Chemistry  of  some  of  the  more  C  n- 
i non  Processes  of  Photography.  H.  C. 

(  L.  Bloxam,  F.C.S.,  Ac. 

I  Practical  Demonstration  in  Enlarging 
1  by  R  M.  Inglis. 

(The  Art  of  Sculpture,  >c ith  Penitent 
Demons' rations  from  PKotograpIcs. 

(  George  Holding. 

Annual  Meeting. 

(  Discussion  :  ITbaf  is  the  Best  Co  ner a  for 
j  Beginners ' 

Trial  Night,  Members*  Slides. 

Open  Social  Meeting. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

October  13, — Ordinary  Meeting, — Captain  d\.  de  M.  Abney,  C.B.,  .. L., 

F.R.S.  (President),  in  the  chair. 

The  late  Mr.  William  England. 

The  President  referred,  in  sympathetic  terms,  to  the  death  of  Mr.  W  illiant 
England,  who  was  for  many  years  intimately  connected  with  the  Society,  and 
stated  that  the  Council  had  passe!  a  vote  o'  con  lolence  with  th°  family  •  to 
deceased,  in  which  vote  he  was  sure  the  members  generally  wo  Yd  wi-b  to  -> 
associated.  It  was  agreed  that  a  letter  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Eng. an  :  a 
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relatives,  expressing  the  sympathy  and  condolence  of  the  Society,  with  them  in 
their  bereavement. 

New  Members. 

Applications  were  read  from  some  thirty  candidates  for  membership,  and 
Mr.  S.  J.  Beckett,  of  Hackney,  and  Colonel  Edward  Mockler,  H.M.  Consul- 
General  at_ Bagdad,  were  duly  elected. 

Electoral  Reform. 

The  President  announced  that  the  question  of  the  modification  of  the 
Articles  of  Association  relating  to  the  election  of  the  Council  would  shortly 
be  considered  by  a  Committee  of  the  whole  of  that  body. 

Presentation  of  Awards. 

The  President  presented  the  medals  awarded  by  the  Judges  at  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Wilson  Noble,  Mr.  Paul  Martin,  Mr.  C.  F.  Inston,  Messrs. 
Bulbeck  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  W.  Thomas,  addressing  to  each  a  few  words  of  con¬ 
gratulation  and  encouragement.  It  was  arranged  that  the  medals  awarded  to 
the  following  gentlemen,  who  were  not  present,  should  be  forwarded  to  them, 
viz.,  Mr.  P.  von  Schoeller  (Austria),  Mr.  A.  Stieglitz  (New  York),  Mr.  J. 
Bushby  (Liverpool),  and  Dr.  Macdonald, 

Complimentary, 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  accorded  to  the  Hanging  and  Selecting 
Committees,  and  also  to  the  Judges,  for  their  services  in  connexion  with  the 
Exhibition. 

President’s  Address. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  annual  address  [see  p.  661.] 

Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  M.A.,  F.R.S. ,  moved  that  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  be 
given  to  Captain  Abney  for  his  exceedingly  interesting  address,  and  the  motion 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham. 

Mr.  John  Spieler,  in  supporting,  wished  that  some  better  term  than  I  T 
could  have  been  selected  to  express  time  and  intensity ,  and  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  name  of  Talbot  to  have  been  used,  in  the  same  manner  as  Ampere, 
Ohm,  and  Watt  had  been  applied  in  electricity. 

The  motion  having  been  carried  by  acclamation, 

The  President,  in  acknowledging  the  vote,  said  that,  if  the  name  “  Talbot  ” 
were  chosen,  it  would  be  the  only  instance  in  photography  in  which  the  name 
of  a  distinguished  man  was  so  employed,  and  he  did  not  think  any  difficulty 
would  be  found  in  making  the  printers  use  capitals  for  I  T. 

The  Finance  of  the  Exhibition. 

Mr.  G.  Scamell  (Hon.  Treasurer)  stated  that  the  receipts  at  the  Exhibition 
during  the  first  thirteen  days  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  38Z.  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  last  year. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PPIOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
October  8, — Mr.  R.  Beckett  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  G.  H.  James  and  Paul  Martin  were  elected  members,  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
Allen  proposed  for  membership. 

Mr.  Kellowr  brought  up  a  print  of  which  he  was  desirous  to  know  the 
printing  process  and  maker.  To  all  appearances  it  was  some  kind  of  bromide 

print. 

The  Chairman  believed  that  the  process  was  originally  brought  out  by 
Eriese  Greene. 

Mr.  Eyeritt  said  it  was  a  question  whether  the  print  had  not  been  mounted 
on  the  rarj  after  development,  and  tie  card  then  trimmed  down.  Tne  card 
presented  the  appeaiance  that  a  mounted  print  gives  to  it  by  a  slight  bend  it 
possessed. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  gave  his  promised  lantern  display  on  Sicily,  which 
places  he  visited  this  year.  Starting  at  Palermo,  and  thence  to  Taormine, 
G°rgent,i,  Catania.  Syracuse,  and  Messina,  Mr  Henderson  showed  a  large 
number  of  slides,  chiefly  of  panoramic  views,  including  cathedrals,  royal  resi¬ 
dences,  ancient  and  ruined  temples,  and  types  of  the  different  architectures, 
besides  the  ordinary  town  and  country  scenery. 

Mr.  Cole  projected  on  the  screen  a  stereoscopic  slide  from  a  negative  of  the 
last  (or  one  of  the  last)  Flemish  mills  in  this  country,  which  exhibited,  on 
development,  three  peculiar  markings.  One  was  a  plainly  outlined  head, 
surmounted  by  a  helmet ;  another  was  shaped  like  the  head  of  a  hound  ;  and 
the  third  closely  resembled  the  head  of  a  boy  wearing  a  cap.  No  explanation 
forthcoming,  the  subject  dropped. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB, 

October  7, — Mr.  A.  Mackie  in  the  chair. 

Captain  Hayes  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Club. 

Messrs.  Bedding  and  Carter  were  elected  as  Auditors  of  the  Club’s  accounts 
for  the  current  year. 

A  large  number  of  members  and  friends  (about  seventy Jn  all)  attended  to 
hear  a  lecture  upon 

Pictorial  Photography, 

by  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton.  Pictorial  photography,  said  Mr.  Hinton,  is 
mainly  emotional.  It  is  a  means  of  communication  between  the  creator  and 
the  spectator,  and  the  response  of  the  latter  is  the  measure  of  its  success.  A 
picture  may  be  accepted  by  the  world  without  its  true  merits  being  appreciated  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  its  meaning  may  be  grasped  by  the  few,  and  their  approval 
may  be  worth  as  much  as  the  praise  of  the  many.  The  two  London  Exhi¬ 
bitions  constitute  the  culminating  point  of  the  photographic  year  ;  they  are 
the  something  definite  to  he  worked  for.  A  man  is  not  fitted  to  judge  his  own 
work.  Knowing  what  his  ideal  was,  he  sees  his  picture  rather  as  it  was 
intended  to  be  than  as  it  is.  One  is  apt  to  be  too  easily  satisfied  and  too 
lenient  to  small  faults.  After  seeing  both  photographic  Exhibitions,  he  felt 
momentarily  despondent  for  the  future  of  pictorial  photography.  Is  the 
practitioner  unskilful?  said  Mr.  Hinton.  Before  photography  came,  was  the 
want  of  pictorial  photography  felt  ?  Is  there  any  pleasurable  impression,  any 


fine  idea,  any  subtle  feeling  expressed  that  lias  not  been  M  well  >-r  tx  " 
by  other  and  more  recognised  methods  ?  Has  it  brought  any  new  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  art  ?  or,  were  it  obliterated,  would  the  world  be  poorer  He  would 
fain  check  the  aggressive  tendency  of  those  whose  self- satisfaction  and  con¬ 
tentment  made  photography’s  position  in  art  hopeless.  After  all,  tin  answers 
to  the  questions  he  had  raised  must  be  according  to  one’s  own  convictions. 
Mere  picture-making  is  not  synonymous  with  art,  and  the  phrase  “pictorial 
photography”  as  a  title  would  provide  greater  safety  and  greater  freedom  than 
the  claim  of  art  permitted.  The  making  of  a  pleasing  picture  is  the  amt 
popular  phase  to  photography,  and,  as  landscape  <  an  be  more  easily  portrayed 
than  figure  subjects,  it  had  the  greatest  number  of  votaries.  Only  those  photo¬ 
graphs  are  pictorial  whose  interest  is  in  themselves.  Expression  and 
composition  are  the  two  elements  of  a  picture. 

Mr.  Hinton’s  lecture,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  above  brief  extracts,  consisted 
mainly  of  a  series  of  aphorisms.  He  interspersed  his  remarks  with  many  of  a 
lighter  character.  He  instanced  how,  in  one  case,  he  had  composed  a  picture 
which  he  called  By  Weedy  Bank,  but  ultimately  rechristened  1%  Rood  to  t/u 
Farm,  kindly  critics  having  suggested  that  the  shallow  stream  of  winding 
water  was  more  suggestive  of  a  dusty  road.  He  compared  what  he  called  a 
technical,  topographical  photograph,  which  included  a  view  of  five  counties  and) 
500  churches,  with  another  of  a  specimen  of  Pulex  irritans.  Botl),  said  Mr. 
Hinton,  are  obvious  physical  facts.  As  for  a  glossy  surface  and  fine  defini¬ 
tion,  he  said  that  such  photographs  are  to  be  wondered  at  for  their  marvellous- 
perfection,  but  not  for  the  emotions  which  they  arouse.  Mr.  Hinton  illus¬ 
trated  his  lecture  with  a  series  of  lantern  slides  and  diagrams,  in  which  latter 
he  showed  the  salient  points  of  the  composition  of  the  former. 

Mr.  Maskell  said  that,  if  he  made  any  remarks  at  all,  it  would  be  to  com¬ 
pliment  Mr.  Hinton  upon  his  admirable  lecture.  He  suggested  the  advisability 
of  such  papers  being  printed  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Society  before 
they  were  read,  as  it  was  impossible  to  analyse  them  in  a  few  impromptu 
words.  The  lecture  was  a  series  of  truisms  well  expressed.  As  to  whether 
pictorial  photography  is  needed,  the  answer  was  instinctive,  We  feel  it  is.  The- 
pleasure  shown  by  visitors  to  exhibitions  also  demonstrated  its  need.  When, 
he  was  told  that  a  painter  could,  with  a  few  masterly  strokes,  produce  better 
results  than  a  photographer,  and  that  he  could  do  it  in  five  minutes,  he  (Mr. 
Maskell)  replied,  Then  let  me  see  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  painters  cannot  do  it. 
We  practise  photography  because  we  are  able  to  produce  results  by  it  which 
we  cannot  do  by  other  means  ;  we  take  refuge  in  our  photographic  art  because- 
it  gives  us  a  new  method  of  expression.  His  feeling  was  one  of  gratitude  for  a 
very  able  paper. 

Mr.  W.  Thomas  agreed  that  the  paper  required  time  for  assimilation.  He 
thought  that  that  meeting  was  a  justification  of  the  Affiliation  scheme,  and  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  explaining  that  the  reason  a  series  of  lectures  were 
given  on  consecutive  nights  was  that  the  rooms  were  only  available  if  that 
course  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Mummery  disagreed  with  the  lecturer,  who  had  stated  that  pictorial 
photography  was  impossible  with  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  Eyeritt  raised  the  point  that  the  claim  for  photography  to  be  an  art 
was  a  modest  but  -  a  true  one.  He  said  that  an  engraver  was  admitted  to  be 
an  artist,  although  he  but  produced  another  man’s  picture.  There  had  been 
great  improvements  in  photography,  and  it  possessed  a  power  of  reproduction 
which  the  engraver  could  certainly  not  excel,  even  if  he  could  do  as  well.  A 
painter,  however,  had  advantages  over  a  photographer  in  that  he  could  take 
liberties  with  his  subject  in  a  more  easy  way  than  could  the  photographer. 

Mr.  Morley  Brook  said  he  did  not  know  why  lantern  slides  should  not  be 
satisfactory  in  a  pictorial  sense  ;  their  size  should  not  be  a  great  disadvantage. 
As  to  the  technical  defects  in  production,  they  could  be  overcome. 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward  said  that  tne  lectuier  Lai  spclcen  as  if  all  manipu¬ 
lative  work  should  be  done  upon  the  print ;  he  thought  much  could  be  done- 
on  the  negative.  With  regard  to  lantern  slides,  we  do  not  look  at  the  slide, 
but  at  the  screen,  and  the  statement  that  we  had  to  look  through  them,  and 
not  at  them,  must  therefore  fall  through. 

Mr.  Welford  said  that  he  was  struck  with  the  lecturer's  denunciation  of 
lantern  slides,  but,  if  the  slides  shown  by  Mr.  Hinton  were  to  influence  the 
argument,  he  should  agree  with  him.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Hinton,  as  an 
editor,  could  have  availed  himself  of  the  slides  which  he  (Mr.  Welford)  knew- 
had  passed  through  his  hands  at  one  time  or  another,  and  which  were  excellent. 
Lantern  slides  could  be  pictorial  or  otherwise.  It  depended  upon  the  way 
they  were  produced,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  pleased  a  very 
large  number  of  people. 

Mr.  Hinton,  replying,  said  that  he  had  not  anticipated  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  discussion,  although  he  welcomed  it.  With  regard  to  the  contro¬ 
versial  points  raised,  he  said  that  reproduction  had  nothing  to  do  with  pictorial 
photography.  As  regards  lantern  slides,  he  had  not  seen  one  yet  which 
satisfied  him.  They  had  no  claim  to  art  because  they  pleased  many  people. 

Mr.  Bedding  said  the  Club  was  to  be  congratulated  at  being  the  first  to  hear 
Mr.  Hinton’s  lecture.  Most  speakers,  in  discussing  art,  generally  did  so  with 
a  bias,  but  the  lecturer  had  treated  his  subject  very  fairly.  He  thought  that 
in  its  progress  through  the  country  it  would  provide  much  useful  information 
and  matter  for  discussion.  Mr.  Hinton  appeared  before  them  in  the  double 
capacity  of  a  teacher  and  a  worker,  and,  failing  his  works,  he  could  not  be 
better  represented  than  by  this  lecture.  He  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Hinton. 

Mr.  Wall,  in  a  few  humorous  observations,  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks. 
He  made  fun  of  the  lecturer’s  comparative  references  to  boot  polish  and  high 
gloss.  He  added  that  he  thought  a  man  had  a  right  to  ask  whose  plate  and 
lens  had  been  used  to  make  a  photograph.  It  was  the  only  chance  that  some 
people  would  have  of  working  upon  the  same  lines  as  pictorial  artists.  As  for 
spending  hours  over  a  single  print,  he  did  not  intend  to  do  it,  but  there  was 
one  thing  he  should  do,  and  that  was  to  most  carefully  read  through  Mr. 
Hinton’s  lecture,  a  copy  of  which  he  had  in  his  pocket,  and  from  which  he 
anticipated  further  pleasure. 

Mr.  Hinton  thanked  the  meeting  for  what  he  described  as  the  flattering  and 
far  too  kind  way  in  which  it  had  received  him.  He  was  gratified  at  the  very 
cordial  reception  he  had  received  at  the  Photographic  Club. 
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Croydon  Camera  Club. — The  winter  session  of  this  Club  was  inaugurated 
•  on  Wednesday,  when,  according  to  usual  custom,  the  President  (Mr.  Hector 
Maclean,  F.R.P.S. )  gave  a  short  address,  reviewing  current  matters  of  photo¬ 
graphic  interest,  and  also  speaking  upon  the  future  arrangements  of  the  Club. 
Amongst  many  notable  subjects  touched  upon  were  the  general  use  of  Tollable 
.films  and  the  availability  of  the  acetylene  light  for  various  photographic 
purposes.  These  were  followed  by  a  rapid  but  complete  sketch  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  newly  adopted  Artigue  printing  process,  which  was  briefly  compared 
with  the  better- known  so-called  carbon  process.  Mr.  Maclean  showed  a  copy 
of  M.  Philipp  Von  Schceller’s  medalled  picture,  printed  upon  Artigue,  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  beauty  and  general  excellence  of  the  process  when  used  by  capable 
hands.  In  conclusion,  he  glanced  at  X-ray  work  and  photographs  in  motion, 
-and  announced  that  uuusually  interesting  demonstrations  by  distinguished 
■specialists  of  the  foregoing  branches  of  photography  would  be  given  to  mem¬ 
bers.  Having  referred  in  some  detail  to  the  fixtures  and  plans  for  the  winter, 
he  appealed  to  members  to  maintain  the  Club’s  high  reputation  which  it  had 
an  past  seasons  earned  for  lantern  slides.  At  the  termination  of  the  address, 
Mr.  H.  E.  Holland  read  a  most  interesting  paper  upon 
How  to  make  Lantern  Slides. 

Mr.  Holland  then  proceeded  to  give  a  demonstration  of  his  method  of  working, 
which  was  followed  with  considerable  attention  by  a  number  of  beginners.  In 
the  ensuing  discussion  Messrs.  Smith,  Costa,  Isaac,  Richardson,  Taylor,  and 
others  took  part. 

Gospel  Oak  Photographic  Society.— On  Monday,  October  5,  the  annual 
Social  Evening  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Lecture  hall  of  the  Gospel  Oak 
'Congregational  Church,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  members  and 
friends.  By  means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  lantern  the  following  members  were 
enabled  to  exhibit  an  interesting  series  of  slides,  which  were  much  appreciated  : 
— Messrs.  Beyer,  Hall,  Morris,  Morton,  Palmer,  and  Pridham.  One  of  the 
•slides  exhibited  by  Mr.  Pridham,  made  from  a  negative  taken  by  him  at  the 
.'Zoological  Gardens,  represented  a  young  lady  holding  a  python  without  ap¬ 
parently  any  fear.  Mr.  Pridham  stated  that  this  picture  had  been  reproduced 
in  the  Graphic  of  September  19.  Refreshments  having  been  served,  a  capital 
programme  was  gone  through,  which  included  songs  by  Mrs.  Hingnton,  Miss 
Lily  Sweet,  and  Messrs.  Haywood  and  Young;  also  a  humorous  recitation 
’by  Miss  M.  Brodie,  a  banjo  ditty  by  Mr.  H.  Gooding,  and  a  humorous  sketch 
■entitled  “The  Darkie  Photographer,”  in  which  the  characters  were  taken  by 
Messrs.  W.  James,  H.  Gooding,  and  B.  Daly.  Miss  Randall  kindly  acted  as 
accompanist  during  the  evening,  and  also  contributed  a  well-played  pianoforte 
solo.  One  of  the  most  successful  Social  Evenings  that  this  Society  has  had 
was  brought  to  a  termination  by  singing  the  National  Anthem. 

Tooting  Camera  Club — On  the  9th  instant  a  supper  was  given  to  celebrate 
the  return  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Child  (the  Club’s  late  Secretary)  from  the  Arctic 
^regions,  where  he  had  been  engaged  as  photographer  to  the  Jackson-Harms- 
worth  Expedition.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  and  friends, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Beckett  occupying  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Nock  the  vice-chair. 
The  Chairman,  in  proposing  Mr.  Child’s  health,  mentioned  that  many  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  the  explorer  had  had  grave  misgivings  as  to  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  withstand  the  rigours  of  an  Arctic  winter,  but  they  had,  as 
events  proved,  underrated  Mr.  Child's  power  of  endurance  and  indomitable 
pluck,  for  he  had  returned,  to  their  great  gratification,  in  the  best  of  health. 
Mr.  Child,  who  was  listened  to  with  eager  interest,  and  subjected  to  many 
interpolations,  spoke  at  some  length,  and,  in  addition  to  giving  his  experiences 
as  photographer  to  the  Expedition,  graphically  depicted  the  life  of  the  party 
on  Franz  Josef  Land,  and  the  now  historic  meeting  with  Dr.  Nansen.  He 
likewise  added  that  Dr.  Nansen  was  an  expert  photographer,  and  that  during 
hi3  long  journey  across  the  ice,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Joliannsen,  the 
cameraVas  fully  utilised.  During  the  evening  the  toast  of  “Dr.  Nansen” 
was  enthusiastically  received,  and,  at  the  unanimous  request  of  the  members, 
the  Chairman  dispatched  a  telegram  to  that  gentleman,  expressing  their  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  intrepidity,  and  their  best  wishes  for  success  in  any  future  explora¬ 
tions  he  might  undertake.  The  various  toasts  were  interspersed  with  songs, 
and  altogether  the  evening  was  voted  an  immense  success,  which  was  owing  in 
a  large  measure  to  the  excellent  arrangements  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  Messrs.  Simmonds  and  Mayhew  (Secretary). 

Woolwich  Photographic  Society. — The  annual  business  meeting  was  held 
on  Thursday,  the  8th  inst.,  iu  St.John’s  Schools,  Wellington-street,  Colonel 
C.  D.  Davies  presiding.  The  balance-sheet  was  read  and  carried  unanimously. 
The  report  of  the  Council  was  then  read,  in  which  it  was  viewed  with  satis¬ 
faction  that,  at  the  close  of  the  year’s  work,  they  were  able  to  record  the 
continued  advancement  of  the  Society.  This  was  evidenced  in  the  largely 
increased  membership  and  healthy  financial  condition.  Although  the  balance 
in  hand  was  only  a  small  one,  it  was  to  be  noted  that  about  51.  had  been  paid 
during  the  year  to  the  lantern  fund,  and  property  was  in  hand  available  for 
use  at° future  Exhibitions  to  the  value  of  at  least  21.  This  report  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted.  Last  year  the  winter  session  was  opened  by  a  series  of 
lectures  on  photography  from  a  technical  point  of  view;  this  season  it  is 
intended  to  follow  this  up  by  a  series  of  three  lectures  on  the  art  side  ot  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  has  kindly  consented  to  deliver  them.  It 
was  with  deep  regret  that  the  meeting  heard  the  announcement  that  Mr.  J. 
Borthwick  Panting  would  be  unable  to  stand  again  for  the  office  of  Hon. 
Secretary,  his  time  was  so  fully  occupied  in  other  directions  that  he  felt  he 
would  be  unable  to  do  the  Society  or  himself  justice.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  had  worked 
for  the  Society  during  the  last  four  years,  and  had  pioneered  it  from  a  handful 
of  members  to  its  present  flourishing  condition,  with  about  eighty  members, 
he  was  not  pressed  to  withdraw  his  resignation.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing 
twelve  months  were  elected  as  follows  : — President :  Colonel  C.  D.  Davies. — 
Vice-Presidents :  Rev.  S.  E.  Chettoe  and  Messrs.  W.  H.  Dawson,  H.  H 
Barker,  and  J.  Borthwick  Panting. — Council :  Messrs.  C.  Churchill,  J.  Cregan, 

J.  Desforges,  W.  R.  Dunger,  J.  Hope,  and  R.  J  Redding. — Librarian :  Mr. 
H.  J.  Maskell. — Hon.  Secretary  :  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Machen. — Hon.  Assistant 
Secretary  :  Mr.  W.  G.  Champion.  All  communications  to  the  Society  should 
in  future  be  addressed  to  Mr. Frederick  W.  Machen,  161,  Griffin-road,  Plumstead. 


Leeds  Camera  Club. — Tbe  members  of  the  Leeds  Camera  Club  met  on 
Wedmsday  evening,  September  30,  the  subject  beiDg  II  nts  to  Beginners  on  the 
Choice  of  Apparatus.  It  was  with  deep  regret  that  the  members  learnt  that, 
owing  to  severe  illness,  Mr.  C.  B.  Vever.s  (who  should  have  given  the  lecture) 
would  be  unable  to  do  so.  Mr.  J.  Garbutt  very  kindly  undertook  the  duty, 
and  very  ably  did  he  acquit  himself  of  the  task.  He  pointed  out  the  pitfalls 
which  many  are  apt  to  fall  into  by  purchasing  the  cheap  and  nasty  articles 
that  are  placed  upon  the  market  to  catch  the  unwary,  and  strongly  advised 
members  to  give  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  their  outfit,  thereby  making 
certain  of  getting  something  that  would  not  only  be  a  pleasure  to  wore  with, 
but  of  fair  durability.  Useful  hints  were  given  also  with  reference  to  the  use 
of  chemicals,  developers,  dark  rooms,  and  their  appurtenances,  and  tbe  choice 
of  hand  cameras.  The  whole  was  a  resume  of  good,  sound,  practical  advice  to 
those  about  to  take  up  the  mysteries  and  fascinations  of  the  “dark  art.  The 
lecture  was  much  appreciated  by  a  large  audience,  and  a  very  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Garbutt  for  his  services. 

Plymouth  Photographic  Society —The  Society  opened  its  winter  session 
on  October  9  with  a  social  gatheiing  of  members  and  friends.  Nearly  a 
hundred  attended.  The  President  (Mr.  E.  H.  Micklewood)  welcomed  the 
friends,  and  announced  a  very  attractive  programme  for  the  first  half  of  the 
winter  session.  One  of  the  Vice-Presidents  (Mr.  Aver  W.  Duncanj  kindly 
provided  a  choice  selection  of  transparencies,  stereoscopes,  concave  mirrors, 
and  graphoscopes,  with  some  of  the  best  examples  or' work  of  the  best  men. 
Messrs.  Heath  &  Co.,  the  well-known  local  opticians,  kindly  sent  a  lantern 
illuminated  by  the  Incan  to  acetylene  gas  apparatus.  Ex  ■>•;  -v:.  v-ry 

slides,  the  illumination  was  excellent,  and  a  set  of  Mr.  Duncan's,  of  Cotehell 
House,  a  local  example  of  one  of  the  best-preserved  minor  hou-es  in  the 
kingdom,  were  specially  admired.  Vo. ;al  and  instrumental  music  and  the 
handing  round  of  light  refreshments  completed  the  inaugural  function  of  the 
Plymouth  Society. 

Rotherham  Photographic  Society.  —  Annual  Meeting,  October  6,  Dr. 
Baldwin  (President)  in  the  chair. — The  report  recorded  a  satisfactory  amount 
of  progress  both  in  regard  to  the  individual  work  of  members,  the  strength  of 
the  Society,  and  the  character  of  the  meetings.  The  annual  Exhibition  has 
yielded  a  net  profit  bf  51.  9 s.  7\d.  The  enlarging  lantern  balance  ha-  been 
paid  off.  The  total  sum  standing  to  the  Society's  credit  was  6 i.  -  .  5\d. 
Regret  was  expressed  at  the  feeble  character  of  the  competition  for  members' 
work  and  at  the  small  attendances  at,  the  summer  excursions.  The  appoint¬ 
ments  for  the  year  were  as  under: — President:  Dr.  F.  B.  Judge  Baldwin. — 
Vice-Presidents :  Messrs.  E.  Isle  Hubbard,  G.  T.  M.  Racks traw,  an  1  J.  Lead- 
beater. — Hon.  Treasurer :  Mr.  A.  S.  Lyth. — Hon.  Secretary:  Mr.  H.  C.  Hem- 
mingway.  These  officers  with  the  following  member-  constitute  the  Council, 
viz.,  Messrs.  W.  Mason,  John  Clarke,  R.  H.  Law,  J.  Turner,  and  C.  E.  Parkin, 
jun.  The  special  subject  was  Hand  Camera  Work,  and  112  prints  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Rackstraw,  Hubbard,  Mason,  Parkin,  Lyth,  and  Oldham. 
It  was  announced  that  the  season’s  programme  was  very  complete. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society. — October  6,  Annua!  Meeting,  Mr.  Bj 
Nowill  occupied  the  chair. — The  Treasurer  (Mr.  Smith)  presented  his  annua^ 
report  and  balance-sheet,  which  showed  the  Society  to  be  iu  a  sound  financia. 
position,  and  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  Secretary  read  his  annua 
report,  giving  an  outline  of  the  work  done  and  meetings  held,  an  i  making 
several  suggestions  for  the  coming  year.  Eleven  new  members  have  been 
elected  during  the  year,  and  six  were  elected  whilst  the  meeting  was  in  pro¬ 
gress.  Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  Auditors  and  retiring  officers  for 
past  services,  and  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  next  pro¬ 
ceeded  with,  and  resulted  as  follows  : — President :  Mr.  G.  Tomlinson. —  1  i^e- 
Prcsidents  :  Messrs.  B.  Nowill,  E.  Beck,  and  T.  Firth. — Council :  Messrs.  S. 
Camp,  W.  T.  Furniss,  D.  C.  Brooks,  T.  Hibbert,  and  K.  H.  Pearce. — /'•;  • 

Mr.  George  W.  Blackwell. — Treasurer:  Mr.  Joseph  Smith. — >  cretary  :  Mr. 
Herbert  Ellis. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  — October  S. — Mr.  F.  P.  Moke  at  (the 
President),  iu  a  short,  vigorous  address,  impressed  upou  his  hearers  the 
necessity  of  members  taking  part  individually  in  the  discussions  and  other 
work  of  the  Society.  If  members  would  make  a  point  of  asking  a  ouestion 
now  and  again,  they  would  soon  find  that  they  were  benefiting  neatly,  and 
would  feel  a  renewed  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  ; 
monthly  meetings,  it  was  explained,  the  Elementary  Section  under  Mr. 
Lugton,  and  the  Lantern  Section  in  charge  of  Mr.  Souter,  held  regular 
meetings.  There  were,  therefore,  plenty  of  opportunities  tor  the  acquir 
knowledge  on  photographic  matters.  Mr.  Moffat  has  been  a  member  for 
twenty  years,  and  the  interest  he  takes  in  the  Society  is  well  known.  After 
reviewing  the  past,  he  showed  that  the  Society  was  now  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition  than  ever.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  G.  Cleland.  showed 
the  financial  affairs  to  be  in  a  very  satisfactory  -tat*3.  Captain  W.  Morri-on, 
Army  Medical  Staff,  then  delivered  a  lecture  on  Ceylon  ;  its  scenery,  temptak 
and  industries.  The  lecture  was  most  interesting,  and  profusely  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides.  At  the  close,  Captain  Morrison  and  Mr.  M  >flat  were 
heartily  thanked. 

- ♦ - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 


Oct.  16 -Nov.  7  .  Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery.  Piccadilly.  Alfred 

Maskell,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly. 

„  16-Nov.  12 .  Royal  Photographic  Society.  R.  Child  Bayley,  12, 

Hanover-square 

,,  26-31  .  Southport  Social  Photographic  Club. 

November  12  .  Dulwich  Photographic  Society. 

,,  17-20 .  Hackuey  Photographic  Society.  W.  F.  Fenton  Jones, 

12,  King  Edward  Real,  Hackney. 

December  3,  4 .  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  K.  P.  Heron,  2  Tilney- 

street,  Orrell  Park,  Aintree,  Liverpool 


Dec.  1896-Jan.  1397  Bristol  International.  Hon.  Secretary,  20,  Berkeley- 
square,  Clifton,  BristoL 
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patent  ilrtojS. 


'J  be  followinsr  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  September  30  and 
■October  7,  1896  : — 

Apparatus. — No.  21,435.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Apparatus.’’ 
A.  C.  Smith. 

"Cameras. — No.  21,475.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  E.  P. 
Schoenfelder  and  E.  Kehle. 

Dishes  and  Baths. — No.  21,495.  “  Improvements  in  Dishes  or  Baths 

employed  in  Developing  and  like  Photographic  and  Chemical  opera¬ 
tions.”  W.  S.  Wain. 

Dark  Slide. — No.  21,505.  “  An  Improved  Photographic  Dark  Slide.”  F.  E. 

Brown  and  W.  Edwards. 

Screen  Kinetoscopt. — No.  21,554.  “Improvements  in  connexion  with  the 
Projection  of  Photographs  of  Animated  Subjects  and  Methods  of  taking 
the  said  Subjects.”  J.  Bonn. 

■Portable  Apparatus. — No.  21,755.  “  Improvements  in  Portable  Photo¬ 

graphic  Apparatus.”  Complete  specification.  E.  Bloch. 

- «• - 

CorrcgpoKtmicr. 

£3T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

THE  TANNING  ACTION  OF  PYRO  ON  GELATINE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Referring  to  the  discussion  on  the  tanning  action  of  pyro 
-at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association 
as  reported  in  last  week’s  issue,  I  think  Mr.  Warnerke  stated  the  real  case 
some  years  ago  when  he  first  introduced  his  process  now  applied  to  photo¬ 
gravure.  If  pyro  alone,  or  even  pyro  in  conjunction  with  alkali,  and 
therefore  in  a  more  or  less  oxidised  condition,  exercised  the  tanning  action 
— at  any  rate  in  a  reasonable  time — the  Warnerke  process  would  be  an 
impossibility.  Mr.  Warnerke,  if  I  remember  rightly,  ascribed  the  in- 
solubilising  action  in  his  process  to  the  combined  effect  of  light  and 
development.  If  it  were  dependent  on  development  alone,  the  whole  film 
would  become  insoluble  instead  of  only  those  parts  in  which  there  is  a 
deposit  of  silver. 

If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  add  some  alkaline  pyro  to  two  sepa¬ 
rate  bottles  of  gelatine  emulsion,  and,  after  allowing  them  both  to  “  set,” 
will  expose  one  of  them  to  light,  and  then  immerse  both  in  hot  water,  he 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  light  has  something  to  do  with  the 
tanning.  Again,  if  a  piece  of  ordinary  gelatine  chloride  paper  be  exposed 
under  an  opaque  mask,  with  a  clearly  cut  opening,  until  a  bronzed  image 
of  the  latter  is  formed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  unexposed  portion  of  the 
sensitive  film  is  easily  dissolved  with  only  moderately  warm  water,  while 
the  exposed  part  will,  for  a  long  time,  resist  a  much  higher  temperature. 
Here  is  the  action  of  light  alone  without  pyro. — I  am,  yours.  #e. , 

October  12,  1896.  W.  B.  Bolton. 


GOLD  PAINT  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSES. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Seeing  in  your  Journal,  issued  September  25,  1896,  two 
paragraphs  re  gold  bronzing  for  photographic  mounts,  I  may  say  I  have 
used  a  gold  paint  for  this  purpose,  the  best  I  have  ever  come  across,  as  it 
is  thoroughly  permanent,  and  weak  acids  or  water  have  no  effect  on  it 
whatever.  I  have  heard  lately  that  it  is  being  used  in  this  part  of  the 
country  for  outside  work,  and  is  satisfactory. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  generally  known,  as  it  is  practically  new.  Now,  I 
think,  if  this  article  was  known  of  by  the  photographing  fraternity,  it 
would  be  widely  used.  I  have  used  some  quantity,  both  of  the  colours 
and  golds,  and  believe  there  are  something  like  forty  colours,  and  six  or 
seven  shades  of  gold.  The  name  of  the  paint  is  “  The  New  Electric,” 
manufactured  by  Hayes  &  Co. ,  Bristol ;  there  is  no  other  address  on  the 
label,  but  no  doubt  this  will  find  them  by  post. 

I  should  advise  brother  photographers  to  try  this,  as  I  am  sure  it  is 
worth  the  trouble  of  procuring  a  really  good  article  for  a  small  sum. — I  am, 
.yours,  &c.,  A.  Evans. 

Tremont,  Nottingham-road,  Bishopston,  Bristol,  October  5,  1896. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  not  often  that  the  “Rejected”  send  forth  to  the 
world  such  a  bitter  wail  as  that  which  came  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Oliver  last 
week,  and  I  must  say  I  feel  sorry  for  him — sorry,  not  because  his  works 
were  rejected,  but  because  his  disappointment  has  evidently  not  had  a 
;good  effect  upon  him.  If  he  feels  his  “  sweetness  has  been  wasted  on  the 
•desert  air  ”  on  this  occasion,  it  should  have  stirred  him  up  to  gather 
more,  with  a  determination  that  next  year  his  sweetness  should  be  so 
■sweet  that  the  Dudley  Gallery  should  be  flooded  with  it. 


As  I  understand  the  constitution  of  the  Photographic  Salon,  nil  works 
sent  in  for  exhibition  are  submitted  to  a  Committee  composed  of  men 
who  are,  above  all  others,  beBt  qualified  to  judge  pictorial  photography. 
To  be  accepted  and  hung  is  an  honour,  undoubtedly  the  greatest  a 
pictorial  photograph  can  gain ;  to  be  rejected  is  not,  as  Mr.  J.  C.  Oliver 
seems  to  think,  an  insult,  but  should  be  an  incentive  to  better  work  next 
year.  If,  however,  Mr.  J.  C.  Oliver  has  reached  that  point  (and  from  his 
letter  I  gather  he  has)  where  no  improvement  can  possibly  be  made  in 
his  pictures,  I  should  advise  him  to  send  them  next  September  to  Pall 
Mall. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Charles  Moss. 

Coombe-road,  Croydon.  — - 

THE  KINESIGRA.PH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlembn, — Your  issue  of  the  9th  instant  contains  a  letter  signed  J. 
Vincent  Elsden,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  the  principle  of  the  kinesi- 
graph  “  has  been  public  property  for  nearly  thirty  years.”  This  extra¬ 
ordinary  contention  is  supported  by  showing  that,  “  as  early  as  1868,  M. 
Roman  Talbot  brought  into  notice  an  optical  toy,”  which  he  describes, 
and  which  turns  out  to  be  a  wheel  of  life  or  zoetrope,  in  which  photographs 
were  substituted  for  the  clumsy  little  drawings  previously  used. 

Now,  sir,  this  is  to  entirely  misunderstand  the  principle  of  the  kinesi- 
graph.  It  is  to  confound  the  photography  of  motion  with  a  series  of 
photographs  so  arranged  as  to  give  an  appearance  of  motion,  a  very 
different  matter. 

The  zoetrope  was  a  very  ingenious  toy,  but  every  one  remembers  the 
absurd  and  amusingly  unreal  movements  of  the  figures.  The  use  of 
photographs,  doubtless,  improved  their  statical  accuracy,  but  it  left  their 
dynamical  inaccuracy  untouched,  and,  if  anything,  even  more  obviously 
ridiculous. 

It  is  surely  one  thing  to  give  an  apparent  and  arbitrary  motive  to  a 
photographed  or  drawn  figure,  and  quite  another  thing  to  photograph  the 
actual  movements  of  the  bodies  in  the  field  of  vision.  Mr.  Birt  Acres 
avoids  this  error  in  his  letter  of  September  18.  He  says  :  “  Twenty-four 
years  ago  I  made  wheel-of-life  pictures,  drawn  partly  from  photographs. 
I  tried  to  make  them  by  photography  purely.”  But  he  further  says  :  “I 
do  not  profess  to  be  the  original  inventor  of  animated  photography,”  by 
which  I  take  him  to  mean  the  inventor  of  the  photography  of  motion. 

Since  Mr.  Birt  Acres  has  probably  done  more  than  almost  any  other 
man  to  perfect  the  practical  application  of  the  principle  of  the  kineei- 
graph,  his  modest  disclaimer  is  all  the  more  striking.  Mr.  Elsden  would 
do  well  to  preface  his  next  utterances  on  the  subject  with  a  definition  of 
kinesigraphy,  which  denotes  the  representation  of  motion— of  real,  actual 
motion — and  not  a  mere  presentment  of  arbitrary  movements  of  photo¬ 
graphed  bodies,  which  never  performed  or  could  perform  such  movements 
in  nature. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Wordsworth  Donisthorre. 

Beigate,  October  12,  1896. 

THE  POISONS  ACT. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — “A  Pharmaceutical  Chemist”  accuses  me  of  having  em¬ 
ployed  “  malignant  abuse  ”  as  a  form  of  argument,  not  a  trace  of  which 
abuse  can  I  discover  in  my  former  letter  ;  and  then,  again,  he  as  good  as 
tells  me  that  I  am  a  liar,  that  is,  however,  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  for 
the  “  anecdotes  ”  to  which  he  refers'are,  every  one  of  them,  absolutely  true. 

With  regard  to  the  chemical  education  of  pharmaceutical  chemists,  I 
must  refer  him  to  “  Dogberry  ”  in  your  last  issue.  As  to  the  framing  of 
the  Poisons  Act,  I  understand  that  no  person  is  allowed  to  sell  poisons, 
unless  registered  under  the  Act,  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  with  the  consent  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Is  that  correct  or  not  ?  Unregistered  persons  are  forbidden  to 
assume  or  use  the  title  “  chemist.”  That  is  an  absurd  regulation  in 
view  of  actual  facts ;  but  it  is  not  clear  who  is  responsible  for  it, 

With  regard  to  signing  the  poison  book,  the  main  object  of  this  regula¬ 
tion  is  to  afford  means  of  tracing  the  purchaser  in  case  the  poison  is  used 
for  criminal  purposes  ;  if  this  regulation  does  not  apply  to  bichloride  of 
mercury,  there  is  apparently  little  need  for  it  in  the  case  of  other  poisons. 

There  should  be  stringent  regulations  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  poisons 
which  by  reason  of  their  nature  can  be  conveniently  administered  to  other 
people;  but  no  such  regulations  can  have  any  effect  in  diminishing 
suicides.  Up  to  the  present,  though  the  suicides  from  scheduled  poisons 
have  decreased,  nevertheless,  the  total,  if  anything,  tends  to  increase ; 
and,  if  all  the  known  poisons  were  included  in  the  schedule,  the  result 
would  be  the  same.  Take  away  one  weapon,  another  is  adopted.  I  admit 
that  certain  regulations  are  necessary,  but  such  regulations ’should  be 
complete,  rational,  and  properly  adhered  to ;  and  they  should  not  be 
formed  so  as  to  put  a  monopoly  into  the  hands  of  one  class  of  tradesmen 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  who  are  equally  well  qualified  to  carry  them 
out. 

Purchasers  who  require  poisons  for  legitimate  purposes  are  quite  ready 
to  conform  to  any  reasonable  regulations,  but,  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  getting  the  poison  at  all  depends  more  or  less  upon  luck.  Take, 
for  instance,  potassium  ferricyanide.  Personally,  I  have  had  more 
trouble  over  getting  this  poison  than  with  any  other ;  sometimes  I  can 
get  it  easily,  and  sometimes  not  at  all.  Pharmaceutical  chemists  do  not 
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■keep  it  in  a  sufficiently  pure  condition  to  be  of  any  use,  yet,  strictly 
speaking,  they  appear  to  be  the  only  persons  who,  under  the  Act,  are 
qualified  to  sell  it.  Pharmaceutical  and  photographic  chemists  even 
do  not  often  keep  it  “  pure.”  I  must  go  to  a  manufacturing  chemist  to 
ensure  getting  the  right  thing,  and,  unless  I  go  to  one  who  knows  me,  I 
probably  shall  not  get  it  even  then — all  this  vexatious  trouble  on 
(account  of  a  poison  the  criminal  use  of  which  I  have  never  heard  of. 

What  photographers  want  is,  that,  under  reasonable  regulations,  they 
may  be  able  to  obtain  their  poisons  from  the  same  dealers  that  they  buy 
their  other  chemicals  from,  that  is,  from  photographic  chemists.  Phar¬ 
maceutical  chemists  do  not  keep  chemicals  of  sufficient  purity,  and 
charge  outrageous  prices  for  the  impure  ones  they  do  keep  ;  conse- 
•quently,  as  photographers,  we  prefer  not  to  go  to  them. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  lay  the  responsibility  for  the  Poisons  Act  upon  the 
“  Law,”  but  this  particular  law  was  apparently  framed  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  that  is,  by  the  very  people  to 
whom  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  poisons  is  valuable.  A  committee  of 
■expert  scientific  chemists  would  have  drawn  up  a  better  schedule,  and 
the  regulations  would  have  been  fairer  if  left  to  men  not  personally 
•interested  in  the  sale  of  poisons.  To  talk  about  the  protection  of  the 
public  is  absurd  under  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

With  regard  to  the  chemical  examination  of  a  pharmaceutical  chemist 
■being  of  equal  stringency  with  the  B.Sc.  examination,  I  should  like  to 
hear  the  opinion  of  a  B.Sc.  upon  the  point.  I  have  passed  through  many 
-examinations  myself,  and  know  full  well  that  it  is  much  easier  to  “  get 
through,”  or  “  qualify,”  by  judicious  cramming  in  a  subject  that  you 
areally  know  little  about  than  it  is  to  secure  a  high  position  in  a  subject 
4hat  you  have  considerable  knowledge  of.  The  mere  fact  of  having 
“passed”  implies  very  little.  The  art  of  passing  examinations  has 
been  brought  to  great  perfection,  but  the  art  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  no 
more  perfect  than  it  was  a  century  ago.  I  have  known  many  men  who 
'failed  in  examinations,  not  from  want  of  knowledge,  but  from  want  of 
merve,  while  others,  who  were  comparatively  ignorant,  passed  easily. 
'Passing  simply  means  that  a  minimum  amount  of  knowledge  is  retained 
for  the  time  of  the  examination,  nothing  more.  The  possession  of  know¬ 
ledge  is  evinced  by  what  the  man  does  after  he  has  passed. — I  am, 
■yours,  &c.,  Nemo. 

October  9,  189G.  - - - 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— The  frantic  and  bulky  communication  of  the  gentle 
“  Nemo  ”  quite  perfumes  the  air,  and  I  am  now  able  to  sympathise  with 
rihe  sportsman,  who  has  accidentally  hit  a  wild  elephant  and  is  forthwith 
■charged  down  upon  by  the  screaming  and  infuriated  animal. 

A  druggist  asked  him  this,  a  doctor  told  him  that,  a  friend  informed 
him  something  else,  &c.  From  his  own  confessions  it  is  evident  that  the 
•class  of  doctors  and  druggists  he  knows,  or  is  likely  to  lcuow,  belong  to 
rihe  “  residuum  ”  of  their  respective  occupations.  If  I  were  to  provide 
your  readers  with  a  relation  of  all  the  comical  incidents  I  know  that  have 
■occurred  through  the  vexations,  ignorance  of  so-called  photographic 
dealers,  I  could  nil  an  entire  page  or  more  of  the  B.  J.P.  without  difficulty, 
.anecdotes  of  such  a  character  are  quite  important  circumstances  in  the 
eyes  of  “  Nemo.”  Having  exhausted  his  collection  of  childish  tales,  he 
•informs  us  what  are  “  the  real  points  of  issue”  by  the  irregular  method 
of  asking  questions  founded  upon  erroneous  assumptions.  Let  us  take 
4hem  in  order  to  provide  him  with  satisfaction. 

Firstly,  “  Why  should  I  be  allowed  to  appropriate  the  title  of 
“  chemist  ?  ’  ”  Well,  why  should  a  medical  practitioner  be  allowed  to 
•appropriate  the  title  of  “  doctor  ?  ”  “  Nemo  ”  with  his  persistent  suppressio 
veri  et  suggestio  falsi,  attempts  to  smother  the  fact  that  a  stringent 

•  examination  in  chemistry,  in  addition  to  materia  medica,  botany,  phar- 
■macy,  and  other  subjects,  has  to  be  passed  by. the  “chemist;”  perhaps 
“  Nemo  ”  will  not  “  try  to  forget  ”  that  in  future. 

Secondly,  “  Why  should  chemists  have  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of 
poisons  ?  Because  the  advisers  of  the  State  have  decided,  for  the  benefit 

•  of  the  State,  that  the  sale  of  poisons  shall  be  taken  away  from  miscel¬ 
laneous  and  irresponsible  hucksters,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  properly 
■educated,  regulated,  and  centrally  controlled  body  of  men  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  prevent  any  man,  with  the  average  amount  of 
brains,  from  joining  that  body  if  he  desires  to  do  so. 

Thirdly,  “  Why  don’t  the  ‘chemists’  take  steps  to  have  the  schedule 
of  poisons  enlarged?”  Chemists  have  no  power  in  the  matter,  we  are 
an  administrative  body,  not  a  legislating  one.  This  matter  is  even  now 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Poison  Schedules 
•are  going  to  be  enlarged  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  “chemists’  ” 
interest  will  be  taken  into  consideration.  “  Nemo  ”  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  schedules  as  they  are,  and  he  will  be  probably  still  more  dissatisfied 
with  them  as  they  will  be. 

Fourthly,  “  Why  does  the  Pharmaceutical  Council  allow  quack 
medicines  containing  scheduled  poisons  to  be  sold  by  anybody  ?  ”  They  do 
not  allow  it,  and  they  have  quite  recently  prosecuted  and  fined  many 
•vendors  of  quack  medicinesfor  infringing  this  clause  of  the  Act.  “Nemo's” 
information  requires  a  little  readjustment.  And,  why  do  we  find  oxalic 
•acid  and  spirit  of  salt  in  many  households,  although  they  are  scheduled 
.poisons?  Again,  either  real  ignorance,  or,  in  order  to  mislead,  pretended 
ignorance.  There  are  two  poison  schedule*,  one  requiring  a  customer’s 
signature,  and  another  schedule  of  less  dangerous  substances,  including 


oxalic  acid,  which  do  not  require  signing  for.  Spirit  of  salt  has  never 
been  scheduled  at  all  yet,  so  that  “Nemo”  and  his  friends  can  sell  it  if  they 
please.  If  “  Nemo  ”  has  any  more  questions  to  ask,  he  had  better  ground 
them  upon  facts,  and  not  upon  a  foundation  in  which  ignorance  and  the 
“economy  of  truth”  are  conspicuous  indeed,  but  not,  alas  by  their 
absence.—  I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  _  Pharmacian. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— The  “poisons”  tirade  has  now  been  going  on  some 
weeks,  and  some  of  the  letters  are  not  only  extremely  irritating  and 
exasperating,  but  offensive.  Nor  do  they  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
but  take  side  issues.  Shall  chemists  retain  the  monopoly  of  selling 
poisons,  or  not?  At  present  the  law  i3  with  the  qualified  chemist,  and 
so  the  abuse  directed  towards  him  is,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  cowardly. 
The  virulence,  if  any  is  needed,  ought  to  be  used  against  the  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Society,  because  they  carry  out  their  duties  more  stringentlv 
than  common  sense  dictates.  It  is,  perhaps,  unlawful  for  a  photographic 
dealer  to  sell  any  sort  of  poison,  but  the  Pharmaceutical  Societv  might 
wink  at  it,  and  see  that  the  public  are  not  harmed.  They  take  a  too 
selfish  trade-unionism  view  of  the  matter.  But  it  is  not  at  a’l  likely 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  will  give  wav.  Their  very  existence  depends, 
in  a  measure,  upon  the  Poisons  Act.  What  might  b>  done  is  to  bring 
pressure  upon  that  body,  so  as  to  modify  the  examination  when  the 
poisons  are  for  arts  and  manufactures.  Now,  supposing  in  their  modified 
examination  you  showed  a  satisfactory  knowledge,  and  coull  also  produce 
certificates  in  qualifying  science  subjects,  such  as  theoretical  and  practical 
chemistry,  both  inorganic  and  organic,  say  on  a  basis  of  the  advanced, 
or  honours  stage,  at  South  Kensington,  or  of  a  University,  what  would, 
very  likely,  be  the  result?  There  are  hundreds  who  will  never  be  able  to 
pass  the  Pharmaceutical  ‘  minor  ’  that  would  get  through  this.  Then  we 
should  have  grocers,  ironmongers,  oilmen,  and  others  patting  in  their 
windows,  “  licensed  poisoners” — beg  pardon,  “  licensed  to  sell  poi3on3.” 
Again,  supposing  you  only  allowed  them  to  sell  poisons  for  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  not  for  any  application  to  living  bodies,  how  is  this 
thin,  invisible  line  to  protect  the  public  against  wholesale  poisoning, 
either  by  murder  or  suicide  ?  Many  forms  of  poisons  are  too  easily  got 
at  now.  It  would  be  more  sensible  on  the  part  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  to  use  discretion,  and  not  raise  a  storm  of  opposition  about  their 
ears. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  S.  E.  K. 

Reading,  October  7,  1896. - 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  James  Reed,  in  his  letter  dated 
October  1,  referring  to  this  Act,  says  :  “  It  draws  up  a  schedule  of  poisons 
which  cannot  be  sold  by  any  but  those  who  have  complied  with  the 
educational  demands  of  the  State.”  Therein  is  the  crucial  point  of  the 
whole  argument.  It  is  not  educational  attainments  at  all,  but  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  that  qualifies  the  man  to  sell  poisons, 
and  it  is  the  fact,  that  those  whose  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  far  above 
that  required  by  the  Act  are  still  prosecuted  for  selling,  while  any  one 
who  has  “crammed  ”  for  his  examination  (ana  there  are  ignorant  men 
among  chemists  equally  as  in  every  other  business)  has,  in  common  with 
his  fellow-members,  the  sole  right  of  selling  to  photographers  substances 
of  whose  properties  he  may  be  thoroughly  ignorant,  that  is  responsible 
for  all  the  outcries  against  the  Poisons  Act.  It  creates  a  monopoly  in 
favour  of  one  particular  class,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who 
require  the  materials  for  their  work.  Every  photographer  must,  at 
times,  have  experienced  the  great  difficulty  that  exists  in  obtaining  certain 
substances  because  they  are  scheduled  poisons,  while  others  almost 
equally  dangerous  may  be  sold  without  any  restriction. — I  am.  yours.  Ac., 

Henry  W.  Bennett. 

Hastings  House,  Xorfolk-street,  TU.C.  October  13.  1896. 


&«S!h)rrj3  to  CorrejSpontrcntg. 


*f*  All  matters  intended  tor  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  i nzluding 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography, ”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  te 
this  ensures  delay. 

•»*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  toe  cannot  undertake  to  antioer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  l  ,e  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*#*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  £  Co.,  2,  York-street. 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Photographs  Registered 

Robert  William  Howes,  Dereham.— T  •  >]  '.of.yir'  ‘  of  Clare  Sc*  Bea-i  T.- 
A  Edwards,  West  End  Studio,  Morecambe. — PAofyuph  oj  \  :  .  tide  of  Jfv.  1  iV, 
October  8,  189t>. 

Richard  Hutton  Blytli,  photographer.  Ilfracombe.— T  ?  photog r.iphs  of  3frs.  Jane 
Bray,  another  Ilfracombe  Centenarian:. 

Albert  Rudolph  Douglas,  23,  Upper  Dicconsou-street,  Wigan.— T  -  ,  '  -•‘\;rap7,s 
or  tieu.  Ilm.  Jtf.  iiey  (Professor),  Rairdon  College,  Bradford. 
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John  Blair  Scott,  18-22,  Devonshire-street,  Carlisle.—  Photograph  of  H.E.H.  the 
Dnlce  of  Cambridge.  Photograph  of  H.R.B.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Lord  and  Lady 
Hothfield,  and  party . 

Mark  "William  Thompstone,  Allandale,  Brooklands,  Cheshire. — Photograph  of  young 
lady  seated  at  a  table  with  writing  materials  before  her,  pen  held  by  right  hand  to  the 
lips,  and  titled,  “  What  Shall  I  Say?" 


Received.— J.  Pike  ;  W.  D.  ;  Focus  ;  F.  G.  Willatt  ;  Edgar  Scamell  ; 
Manchester  Photographic  Society,  and  others.  In  our  next. 

Stains. — H.  W.  The  metallic  stains  on  the  back  of  the  film,  as  seen  through 
the  glass,  are  due  to  a  dirty  plate  before  it  was  coated.  The  remedy  is 
obvious. 

Enamel  Colours  for  Enamel  Painting. — W.  Nelson.  These  colours  may 
be  obtained  from  Lechertier,  Barbe,  &  Co.,  The  Quadrant,  Regent- 
street,  W. 

Situation  in  Germany. — W.  Zeigek,  of  St.  Tugbert  (Pfalz,  Germany),  writes  : 
“Your  correspondent,  Mr.  A.  0.  Yardley,  who  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
situation  in  Germany,  may  communicate  with  me.” 

Transfer  Ink. — R.  Birdsew  Winstone  &  Sons,  Shoe-lane,  make  a  special 
ink  for  photographic  transfers.  A  suitable  transfer  ink  is  also,  we 
believe,  supplied  by  Penrose  &  Co.,  Amwell-street. 

Damage  to  Studio. — S.  W.  As  you  hold  the  premises  on  a  repairing  lease, 
you  cannot  compel  the  landlord  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  the  studio 
by  the  late  storms.  “  The  act  of  God  ”  does  not  apply  in  such  cases. 

Thinning  Celluloid  Varnish. — W.  Smith  says  :  “Will  you  please  tell  me 
what  is  the  best  thing  for  thinning  celluloid  varnish  ?  If  more  than  one 
chemical  is  wanted,  please  give  me  the  exact  proportions.” — Dilution 
with  double  its  bulk  of  methylated  spirit  is  recommended. 

JZinco  Blocks. — H.  A.  Marlee.  Any  process  worker  will  undertake  these. 
Surely  there  are  such  firms  in  your  town.  If  not,  run  through  our 
advertisement  pages,  or  those  of  the  Almanac,  where  several  names  are 
given.  It  is,  however,  hardly  worth  your  while  to  send  all  the  way  to 
London. 

•Stereoscopic  Photography. — Warminster.  Stereoscopic  pictures  may  be 
taken  quite  as  well,  so  far  as  stereoscopic  relief  is  concerned,  with  a 
single  lens  and  moving  the  camera,  as  with  a  twin  lens  camera  ;  but 
the  latter  is  much  to  be  preferred,  and,  for  moving  objects,  is  im¬ 
perative. 

.Ancient  Light. — W.  A.  W.  If  the  facts  be  as  stated,  you  can  certainly  pre¬ 
vent  your  neighbour  from  putting  up  his  building  so  as  to  obstruct  your 
light.  As  your  studio  has  stood  for  over  twenty  years,  it  enjoys  the 
“  ancient  lights  ”  privilege,  which  must  not  be  infringed.  The  remedy 
is  by  injunction,  and,  as  we  have  just  said,  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  result. 

The  Animatograph. — Ajax  says:  “Can  you  give  me  the  names  and  addresses 
of  any  persons  or  firms  who  would  undertake  to  provide  and  manage  an 
exhibition  (for  one  night  onlv)  of  the  cinematograph  or  kinetoscope  ?  If 
so,  you  would  much  oblige.” — Probably  Mr.  Birt  Acres,  the  Northern 
Photographic  Works,  Salisbury-road,  Barnet,  would  do  so.  Better 
write  him. 

Reproducing  Negatives. — T.  Pratt.  The  cause  of  feebleness  in  the  repro¬ 
duced  negatives  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  thin  and  flat  character  of 
the  transparencies,  that  is,  if  the  one  sent — which,  by  the  way,  arrived, 
as  did  the  negative,  in  fragments,  owing  to  insufficient  packing — may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  others.  For  vigorous  reproductions  vigorous 
negatives  are  necessary. 

Increasing  Angle  of  Lens. — A.  H.  Benn.  It  is  quite  correct  that  by 
shortening  the  tube  of  a  rectilinear,  so  as  to  bring  the  glasses  closer 
together,  "the  lens  can  be  made  to  cover  a  larger  plate,  and  thus  embrace 
a  wider  angle  of  view.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  much 
smaller  stop  will  have  to  be  used  with  it  so  that,  in  its  altered  condi¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  a  slow  lens  instead  of  a  rapid  one. 

Bromides  for  Platinotypes. — T.  Morley.— If  the  prints,  when  immersed  in 
a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  fade,  there  is  no  question  that  they 
are  silver  prints,  and  not  platinotypes.  Your  friends  can,  if  they  choose, 
proceed  against  the  parties  under  the  False  Trades  Description  Law  ; 
but  probably,  when  the  fraud  is  charged  against  them,  they  will  gladly 
refund  the  money,  rather  than  stand  the  exposure. 

Wm.  Hume. — It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  re¬ 
versal.  The  most  feasible  seems  to  be  that,  as  a  similar  result,  viz.,  a 
positive  from  a  positive,  may  be  produced  by  considerable  over-expo¬ 
sure,  the  latter  cause  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  We  our¬ 
selves  have  produced  analogous  results  on  plates  previously  exposed  to 
light,  also  by  subjecting  the  exposed  plate  for  a  considerable  time  to  the 
influence  of  the  dark-room  light.  Such  experiences  as  yours  are  very 
common.  Sorry  we  can  give  no  decided  information  on  the  point. 

Lens  Bought  at  Sale. — C.  A.  S.  In  selling  a  lens  at  auction,  the  auctioneer 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  its  quality,  and  you  have  no  redress 
whatever.  The  lens,  you  say,  bears  no  name,  and  is  very  inferior  but 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  auctioneer.  It  was  sent  to  him  to  sell 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  of  course,  as  at  all  auctions,  the  buyer  must 
use  his  discretion.  Read  the  conditions  of  sale,  which  are  printed  on 
the  catalogue.  Even  at  an  auction  sale,  you  must  not  expect  to  get  an 
instrument  for  a  pound  equal  to  one  that  a  first-class  maker  catalogues 
for  more  than  six  times  that  sum. 


C.  H.  Frick.— Sorry  we  are  unable  to  help  you.  We  have  inserted  uery  in 
The  Inquirer  column. 

Colours  for  Slotting  Negatives.— S.  Palmer  <ays  :  “I,  as  an  amateur, 
have  ,great  difficulty  in  stopping  out  pinholes,  <fcc.  in  my  negatives. 
Almost  all  who  have  said  anything  on  the  subject  recommend  a  dif¬ 
ferent  colour  from  the  others.  Some  ray  Indian  ink,  some  Venetian 
red,  some  sepia,  others  indigo  or  Prussian  blue,  &c.  Which  is 
best — It  really  matters  little  which  colour  is  used,  so  long  as  its 
printing  value,  as  applied,  thickly  or  thinly,  equals  that  of  the  portion 
on  which  it  is  used.  A  novice  will  generally  get  on  best  with  a  colour 
that  most  nearly  approximates  that  of  the  negative.  Any  tint  may,  of 
course,  be  obtained  by  an  admixture  of  colours  to  match  that. 

The  X  Rays. — X  Rays  says  :  “  Would  any  one  give  me  a  rough  outline  of  the 
X  rays,  to  be  a  guide,  as  I  want  to  go  through  the  operation  for  fun  at 
a  party  ?  Of  course,  no  photographs  will  be  taken.”— In  reply :  We  pre¬ 
sume  our  correspondent  simply  wishes  to  produce  the  phenomena  oi  the 
phosphorescent  Crookes’  tubes,  and  desires  to  know  how  to  proceed. 
Articles  givtng  the  necessary  information  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
February  28  and  in  many  subsequent  issues.  Under  our  Editorial 
Table  we  have  also  noticed  several  books  dealing  with  the  phenomena. 
But,  while  our  correspondent  is  about  it,  he  might  add  to  the  “  fun  ”  of 
himself  and  his  friends  by  actually  taking  a  radiograph,  as  the  additional 
expense  thereby  incurred  is  slight. 

Varnishing  Negatives.— T.  Bidgood  writes  :  “How are  negatives  varnished  ? 

I  have  obtained  two  or  three  different  makers’  varnish,  and  they  all 
seem  pretty  much  alike,  and  the  directions  for  application  are  the  same 
with  all :  Warm  the  plate,  pour  on  the  varnish,  flow  over  the  plate,  then 
drain  off  and  dry  the  plate  before  the  fire.  Now,  how  is  any  one  to  do 
this  ?  I  have  tried  many  times,  with  the  resnlt  that  more  varnish  is 
spoilt  than  used,  and  as  much,  almost,  gets  on  the  back  of  the  glass  as 
remains  on  the  front.  Are  these  directions  given  by  the  makers  to 
cause  amateurs  to  waste  the  varnish  and  so  increase  the  sale  !  How  do 
professional  photographers  varnish  their  negatives?”  —  Professionals 
varnish  their  negatives  in  the  way  quoted  by  our  correspondent.  With 
a  little  practice  there  will  be  no  difficulty  iu  flowing  the  varnish  evenly 
over  the  plate  and  draining  it  off  without  spilling  or  letting  it  get  on  the 
back. 

Books  on  Lenses  and  Enlarging. — Ambitious  says  :  “1.  I  have  always  been 
at  a  loss  to  thoroughly  understand  how  to  obtain  the  focus  of  any  lens, 
and  what  that  really  means.  I  know  that  different  lenses  have  different 
focus,  and  are  suitable  for  certain  subjects  ;  and,  as  a  first-class  assistant 
operator,  &c.,  who  aspires  to  fill  a  good  position  as  a  first-class  photo¬ 
grapher  in  time,  I  keenly  feel  the  lack  of  that  knowledge.  Therefore, 
if  you  could  advise  me  upon  any  course  I  could  take — I  presume  it 
would  be  books — I  should  be  very  grateful.  I  have  seen  books  giving 
different  focus  of  lenses,  but  they  seem  so  complicated  ;  I  want  some¬ 
thing  that  starts  at  the  beginning.  2.  Also,  I  wanted  to  know  of  a  book 
that  deals  with  enlarging  thoroughly,  describing  its  different  parts  and 
uses,  and  how  to  work  it.” — 1.  Possibly  the  best  book  devoted  to  the 
subject  is  that  by  the  late  J.  Traill  Taylor  on  Photographic  Optics.  It 
is  published  by  Messrs.  Whittaker  &  Co.,  White  Hart-street,  Paternoster- 
square,  price  3s.  6d.  A  few  weeks  spent  in  a  careful  study  of  that  book 
will  impart  to  you  much  knowledge  likely  to  be  useful  to  you  as  a 
photographer.  2.  Mr.  Fallowfield,  126,  Charing  Cross  road,  W.C., 
publishes  a  book  on  bromide  enlarging,  price  Is. ,  which  will  give  you 
an  insight  into  the  principles  of  enlarging.  A  book  which  deals 
exhaustively  with  the  details  of  every  enlarging  process  has  probably 
yet  to  appear. 

Recovery  of  Gold. — Blackburn  writes:  “I  am  engaged  in  a  business 
where  about  eight  quires  of  paper  per  week  are  printed.  Certain  reasons 
make  it  imperative  that  the  toning  of  the  same  be  done  rapidly.  To 
effect  this,  I  use  a  freshly'made,  stroDg,|and  hot  borax  bath.  The  prints 
are  toned  in  from  three  to  five  minutes,  fresh  gold  being  added  when¬ 
ever  the  least  sign  of  slowness  appears.  I  feel  sure  that  a  large  quantity 
of  gold  is  wasted,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  not  being  deposited  on  the 
prints,  so  latterly  1  have  been  trying  to  recover  the  same  by  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  solution  to  a  Winchester  of 
the  toning  solution,  in  which  nearly  a  quaiter  of  a  pound  of  borax  and 
three  tubes  of  gold  had  been  used.  This  caused  a  precipitate  of  a  very 
fine  nature  to  fall  in  two  or  three  days,  and,  when  filtered,  the  super¬ 
natant  liquid  was  as  black  as  ink,  so  I  then  added  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  iron  solution,  and  found  that  the  precipitate  was  thrown 
down  in  a  very  short  time.  Kindly  inform  me  if  I  am  doing  right  by 
adding  so  large  a  quantity  of  iron,  or  if  it  will  interfere  with  the  subse¬ 
quent  recovery  of  the  gold.  On  that  point  can  you  tell  me  how  I 
should  proceed  to  do  the  same  mysplf,  instead  of  sending  it  to  the  re¬ 
finers  ?” — The  proceeding  is  quite  right.  The  sulphate  of  iron  should 
be  added  so  long  as  anything  can  be  precipitated.  The  precipitate  con¬ 
tains  silver  as  well  as  gold.  It  is  well  to  acidify  the  iron  solution  strongly 
with  sulphuric  acid  before  adding  it  to  the  old  toning  solution.  If  our 
correspondent  is  not  familiar  with  chemical  manipulations,  he  will  find 
it  best  to  send  the  residue  to  the  refiner.  However,  the  gold  may  be 
recovered  in  this  way  :  First,  well  wash  the  residue  with  water,  then 
put  into  a  glass  flask,  and  boil  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  all 
traces  of  the  iron,  well  wash  again,  and  drain  closely.  Next  add  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acid  and  boil  again.  This  will  dissolve  the  gold.  Drain 
off  on  to  a  filter  and  repeat  the  operation  to  ensure  the  solution  of  all 
the  gold.  Wash  the  precipitate,  which  is  chloride  of  silver,  in  two  or  three 
changes  of  distilled  water,  which  are  also  put  through  the  filter.  The 
filtrate  is  now  an  acid  solution  of  chloride  of  gold.  If,  now,  a  filtered 
solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  be  added,  it  will  throw  down  the  gold 
in  a  pure  state.  It  can  then  be  converted  into  chloride  of  gold  by  dis¬ 
solving  in  nitrc-hydrochloric  acid  and  crystallising. 
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Photographers  and  others  who  use  acetylene  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  that  there  is  a  probability  of  the  insurance 
companies  taking  cognisance  of  it  as  a  more  or  less  dangerous 
explosive,  and  therefore  likely  to  influence  the  granting  of 
policies.  We  some  months  ago  stated  that  an  American  Fire 
Underwriters’  Association  had  recommended  to  its  members 
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addition,  the  Paris  premises  of  the  <  'ornpany  at  4,  Place 
Vendome  have  undergone  enlargement,  a  step  that  is  in  con¬ 
templation  as  regards  the  London  establishment  at  115-117, 
Oxford-street,  which  have  been  found  inadequate  for  the 
growing  business  of  the  Company.  We  also  gather  from 
Mr.  Dickman,  the  Managing  Director,  that  branches  in  other 
Continental  capitals  besides  those  named  will  ere  long  probably 
be  opened.  The  Company  are  to  be  congratulated  on  these 
unmistakable  signs  of  well-deserved  prosperity. 

-#  * 

A  new  delight  to  those  whose  works  secure  the  advantage  of 
being  hung  at  photographic  exhibitions  has  been  revealed  to 
us  by  a  well-known  provincial  photographer,  some  of  whose 
photographs  are  now  on  view  in  Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall.  He 
was  asked  by  a  journal  to  forward  particulars  of  his  exhibits, 
and,  having  done  so,  received  the  following  communication  : 
“  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  particulars  with  which  you 
have  favoured  me,  and  find  therein  materials  for  an  excellent 
article.  No  doubt,  it  would  be  very  useful  to  you  for  us  to 
give  such  an  article,  as  it  would  probably  lead  to  a  large 
increase  in  your  business,  such  increase  being  of  a  permanent 
character.  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  directions  for  the  article 
to  be  prepared  forthwith,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  whether 
you  have  any  blocks  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  same,  and 
also  if,  by  way  of  quid  pro  quo,  you  will  take,  say,  1**0  copies 
of  the  journal  containing  the  article.  On  receipt  of  your  reply, 
I  will  forward  proof  of  article.  Your  business  with  our  readers 
ought  certainly  to  be  considerable.” 

*  *  * 


the  refusal  of  permission  for  its  use  in  buildings  covered  by 
their  policies,  and  we  have  been  recently  shown  a  letter  from 
Bn  English  office  to  a  photographer  insuring  his  premises  in 
which  a  preliminary  inquiry  is  made  as  to  whether  acetylene  is 
used.  We  presume  the  English  Offices  have  taken  up  the 
cautious  attitude  of  the  American  insurance  associations;  but  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  American  offices  object  to  the 
use  of  compressed  acetylene  in  cylinders,  and  not  to  the  gas 
directly  generated  from  the  carbide,  surrounding  which,  as 
they  properly  remark,  no  special  hazard  attaches.  We  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  English  offices  have  not  been  misled  in  the 
matter.  *  *  * 

The  Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company  have  recently 
opened  a  new  branch  at  91,  Markgrafen-strasse,  Berlin.  In 


The  system  of  advertising  here  outlined  is  comparatively 
old,  and  in  some  respects  possibly  has  much  to  commend  it. 
To  photographers  generally,  however,  its  advantages  are  n  t 
clear,  as,  with  few  exceptions,  they  depend  almost  exclusively 
upon  local  patronage,  which  is  perhaps  not  likely  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  notices  iu  a  journal  which  appeals  to  persons  at  a 
distance  connected  with  railways,  steamships,  mines,  Fc.  How¬ 
ever,  unlike  the  diary  scheme  for  inducing  photographers  to 
take  portraits  for  nothing,  so  often  mentioned  by  us  of  late,  a 
quidpro  quo  does  enterinto  the  latest  idea  of  utilising  profession  1 
photographers  to  commercial  advantage. 

*  *  * 

From  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  309,  Regent-street,  we 
have  received  the  winter  programme  of  craft  instruction  in 
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photography  and  photo-engraving.  Lectures  and  practical 
courses  are  given  in  most  photographic  subjects,  and  special 
attention  appears  to  he  devoted  to  the  process  department,  in 
which  three-colour  negative-making,  screen-negative  making, 
half-tone  block-making,  photogravure,  photo-lithography,  and 
collotype  are  prominently  mentioned. 

*  *  * 

In  the  Journal  recently  we  gave  particulars  of  a  process  for 
embossing  photographs,  that  is,  the  imparting  of  low  relief  to 
portrait  studies  and  similar  subjects.  We  have  since  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  some  specimens  produced  by  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Printed  in  platinum,  bromide,  or  carbon,  it  can  readily 
be  imagined  that  a  portrait  bust  in  relief  would,  if  suitably 
framed,  be  possessed  of  a  highly  effective  and  artistic  appearance. 
Such,  indeed,  were  the  characteristics  of  the  specimens  that 
were  shown  to  us.  These  bas-relief  photographs  are  just  now 
very  popular  in  America,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a 
field  open  for  them  in  this  country. 

*  *  * 

According  to  a  transatlantic  contemporary,  the  position  of 
colour  photography  in  America  by  the  McDonough  and  Joly  pro¬ 
cesses  is  hardly  yet  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  company 
recently  organized  in  Virginia  to  make  photographs  in  colour 
has,  it  is  said,  acquired  the  right  to  work  the  process  of 
McDonough,  of  Chicago,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  necessary 
plant  will  be  ready  for  actual  work  in  a  short  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  in  conversation  with  the  two  gentlemen 
who  had  charge  of  Joly’s  colour  process  in  America,  it  was 
learned  by  our  contemporary  that  McDonough’s  patents  are  of 
no  value,  being  antedated  by  those  secured  by  the  Joly  com¬ 
bination.  Those  directly  connected  with  both  the  processes 
mentioned  are  very  secretive  as  to  their  plans,  but  it  seems 
certain  that  there  will  be  fighting  in  the  courts  before  either 
process  is  worked  commercially. 


SINGLE  TRANSPARENCIES  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  process  of  photography  in  natural 
colours  which  Mr.  Bennetto,  of  Newquay,  Cornwall,  is  alleged 
to  have  discovered,  consists  in  the  fact,  as  vouched  for  by  those 
who  have  seen  the  results  projected  on  to  a  screen  by  means  of 
the  optical  lantern,  that,  to  all  appearances,  one  transparency 
only,  on  which  is  impressed  the  colours  of  the  original  subject, 
is  employed.  This  seems  to  them  to  dispose  of  the  idea  that 
the  three-colour  process,  as  practised  so  successfully  by  Mr. 
F.  E.  Ives  and  others,  is  the  method  chosen  by  Mr.  Bennetto 
for  the  production  of  his  results. 

It  is  suggested  to  us  by  a  correspondent  this  week  that  the 
process  of  producing  natural  colours  in  a  single  transparency, 
such  as  Mr.  Bennetto’s  method  is  said  to  be,  is  a  distinct 
departure,  the  more  especially  as  it  is  chimed  that  no  colour, 
dye,  or  pigment,  is  employed  in  the  attainment  of  the  colours  ; 
and  we  are  asked  if  we  had  previously  heard  mention  of  such 
a.  process.  It  may  be  of  interest,  therefore,  if  we  outline  a 
method  of  colour  photography,  which,  if  it  does  not  exactly 
coincide  with  that  attributed  to  Mr.  Bennetto,  at  least  allows 
of  absilute  comparison  with  it,  in  that  it  admits  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  what  appears  to  be  a  single  transparency  in  the  colours 
of  nature. 

To  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives  it  is  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  few 


details  of  the  process  that  we  append.  Quite  recently  Mr. 
Ives  was  kind  enough  to  show  us  some  lantern  slides  made  by 
the  process,  and  they  struck  us  as  being  so  beautiful  and  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  colours  of  the  originals  that,  were  they  projected 
on  to  a  screen,  at  Newquay  or  elsewhere,  they  could  not  fail  to 
excite  the  highest  admiration. 

Here  is  the  process,  which,  we  may  remark,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  before  by  Mr.  Ives,  both  in  this  country  and  America. 
The  system  is  applicable  either  to  glass  or  paper  prints. 

The  three  negatives  are  taken  in  the  photo-chromoscopic 
camera  in  the  ordinary  way.  To  prepare  the  positive  the 
procedure  is  as  follows  :  A  thin  sheet  of  clear  celluloid  coated 
with  bichromated  gelatine  is  exposed  under  the  triple  negative. 
The  resulting  print,  which  shows  the  three  images  in  a  delicate 
brown  colour,  is  placed  in  hot  water,  which  dissolves  away  all 
the  gelatine  that  is  not  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of 
light,  and  leaves  the  image  in  very  low  relief  in  transparent 
gelatine,  the  shadows  of  the  picture  being  represented  by 
various  thicknesses  of  gelatine,  and  the  extreme  high  lights  bv 
clear  celluloid. 

The  positives  are  next  coloured  by  the  following  method. 
The  three  images  are  cut  apart,  and  each  one  is  coloured  up 
by  soaking  in  a  solution  of  a  dye  the  colour  of  which  is  nearly 
complementary  to  the  fundamental  sensation  which  that  image 
represents.  The  dye  is  taken  up  by  the  gelatine  iu  proportion 
to  its  thickness.  The  coloured  prints  are  superposed  so  as  to 
bring  the  three  images  into  register  and  make  them  appear  as 
one,  and,  if,  says  Mr.  Ives,  the  deepest  shadow's  are  then  a 
neutral  black,  the  colours  should  be  right  throughout  all  the 
shades  of  the  picture,  and  will  be,  if  the  correct  printing 
colours  are  used  and  the  known  theoretical  conditions  of 
success  adhered  to.  The  three  celluloid  positives  are  finally 
cemented  up  between  cover  glasses  with  Canada  balsam,  and 
fastened  by  a  paper  binding  at  the  edges. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  that  the  production 
of  the  colours  depends  on  a  dyeing  action  of  the  gelatine.  The 
colours,  however,  may  be  produced  without  the  direct  use  of 
dyes,  but  to  this  process  we  shall  not  on  the  present  occasion 
allude.  We  may,  nevertheless,  state  that  to  those  who  have 
given  this  subject  close  attention  it  is  probably  an  obvious 
system  of  working. 

Natural  colour  transparencies  by  the  above  method  are  not, 
Mr.  Ives  assures  us,  over-easy  to  produce  ;  but,  when  properly 
made,  we  can  testify  to  the  beauty  of  the  results.  We  trust 
we  have  said  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  correspondent  and  others 
that  the  production  of  what  is  apparently  a  single  transparency' 
in  colours  is  not  the  novelty  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

- ♦ - 

Geological  Photographs. — The  Photographic  Committee  of 
the  British  Association  state  in  their  report  that  they  have  received 
about  two  hundred  new  geological  photographs  during  the  year,  but 
that  still  many  portions  of  the  British  isles  are  wofully  ill-repre¬ 
sented  in  the  collection,  which,  although  now  lodged  at  Jermyn- 
street,  still  hopes  to  receive  marked  increases  during  the  next  few 
years.  We  are  sure  that  there  must  be  many  of  our  readers  who 
would  willingly  devote  time  and  trouble  to  furthering  the  objects 
of  the  Committee,  if  they  possessed  full  details  as  to  what  was 
wanted,  and  in  what  form. 

A  New  Mode  of  Dehydrating  Alcohol  or  Ether. — 

According  to  a  German  scientific  journal,  aluminium  amalgam  is 
very  serviceable  for  this  purpose,  as  it  reacts  with  the  water  to  the 
production  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  escapes,  and  the  insoluble 
hydroxide  of  aluminium,  which  can  be  removed  by  filtration  or 
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■decantation.  To  prepare  the  amalgam,  aluminium  turnings,  freed 
from  oil,  are  treated  with  soda  lye  until  a  strong  escape  of  hydrogen 
occurs.  The  surface  is  then  rinsed  with  water,  and  treated  for  two 
minutes  with  a  half  per  cent,  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 
These  operations  are  repeated  after  a  short  time.  The  preparation  is 
then  quickly  washed  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  the  product 
kept  under  petroleum  ether. 


Miniature  Painting’. — On  Friday  last  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
with  the  Prince  and  Princess  Charles  of  Denmark  and  the  Princess 
Victoria  of  Wales,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
Miniature  Painters,  in  New  Bond-street.  We  understand  that  this 
Exhibition,  as  regards  visitors,  is  a  success.  If  the  attempt  now 
being  made  to  resuscitate  miniature  painting  proves  successful,  it 
should  also  create  a  demand  for  good  coloured  photographic 
miniatures,  such  as  used  to  be  done  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years 
back.  In  the  Daguerreotype  days,  the  well-to-do  public  were  pleased 
to  pay  half  a  guinea  to  a  guinea,  or  more,  extra  to  have  their 
portraits  coloured.  A  good  trade  was  also  done  in  coloured  glass 
positives,  from  one  shilling  to  ten  being  charged  extra  for  the 
colouring.  The  colouring  of  small  photographic  portraits,  however, 
•seems  almost  to  have  died  out  of  late  years. 


Dark-room  Ventilation. — In  a  general  way  the  need  for 
ventilating  the  dark  room  has  been  so  often  dwelt  upon  that  it  has 
gone  beyond  the  realms  of  discussion ;  but,  to  strengthen  the  hands 
■of  those  who  demand  its  universal  application,  it  will  be  well  to 
draw  attention  to  a  particular  phase  of  it  which  is,  to  some  extent, 
novel.  In  coal  gas  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  carbonic 
<©xide,  and  also,  when  gas  is  imperfectly  burnt,  some  of  this  gas  is 
sent  into  the  atmosphere  among  the  products  of  combustion.  This 
and  leaky  joints  might  lead  to  the  constant  presence  of  a  small 
amount  in  the  air  breathed  in  the  usually  small  apartment.  At  the 
recent  British  Association  meeting,  Dr.  Haldane  explained  that  the 
continued  inhalation  of  small  portions  of  this  gas  is  much  more 
dangerous  than  the  momentary  reception  of  a  large  quantity  of  it  in 
the  lungs.  The  best  antidote  is  the  inhalation  of  oxygen.  It  has 
been  found  that,  when  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  blood  has 
been  saturated  with  the  gas,  violent  motion  will  bring  about  collapse. 


Broken  Plates. — The  judgment  given  in  the  Sheffield  County 
Court,  reported  in  our  last  issue,  seems  a  little  anomalous.  The 
plaintiff  sued  for  the  value  of  plates  supplied.  The  defence  was  that 
'the  plates  were  delivered  by  the  railway  company  smashed  to  atoms, 
owing  to  insufficient  packing  and  labelling.  The  railway  company 
refused  responsibility  in  the  matter,  as  the  package  was  not 
labelled  glass.  In  the  result  the  Judge  gave  his  decision  in  favour 
of  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed,  and  fgave  the  defendant 
leave  to  commence  an  action  for  damages  against  the  plaintiff,  or 
the  railway  company,  for  the  breakage,  as  he  may  be  advised,  he 
having  received  nothing  of  any  value  for  his  money.  It  is  possible 
that,  had  the  case  been  tried  by  another  Judge,  the  ruling  might  have 
been  different.  However,  in  a  case  of  this  kind  in  the  future,  we 
should  advise  the  plaintiff,  and  any  of  our  readers,  to  refuse  to 
receive  a  parcel  when  broken  glass  can  be  heard  within.  Then  the 
sender  will  have  to  fight  the  matter  out  with  the  railway  companv. 


Chloride  Papers. — A  writer  in  a  contemporary,  in  giving  his 
observations  on  the  state  of  photography  at  the  Antipodes,  says  verv 
few  were  using  chloride  papers  ;  most  were  content  with  their  old 
-and  tried  friend  albumen.  On  reading  this,  one  is  naturally  led  to 
ask  if  albumen  is  not  a  chloride  paper,  and  quite  as  much  so  as  a 
collodio-chloride  or  gelatino-chloride  one  ?  With  albumen  the  image 
is  formed  on  chloride  of  silver,  just  the  same  as  in  the  other  two 
pipers  named,  the  only  difference  is  in  the  vehicle  holding  it,  and 
rrhat  with  collodion  and  gelatine  the  chloride  of  silver  is  held  in  sus¬ 
pension  as  an  emulsion  when  applied  to  the  paper.  In  the  case  of 
•albumen,  the  vehicle  is  salted  with  a  chloride,  and  the  chloride  of 
•,-ilver  is  formed  by  double  decomposition  when  the  paper  is  sensitised 
<01  the  silver  bath.  We  allude  to  this  matter  because  some  novices 


in  photography— and  not 'a  few— seem  to 'imagine  that  albumen 
paper  is  simply  paper  coated  with  plain  white  of  egg  and  sensitised 
on  a  silver  bath.  Of  course,  this  remark  only  applies  to  those,  and 
there  are  many,  who  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  read  even 
the  most  elementary  work  on  the  theory  of  the  art  they  practise. 


On  tlie  Nature  of  Rontg'en  Rays.— Professor  A.  Roiti 
continues  to  publish  accounts  of  his  investigations  on  what  he  term 
cryptochroism,  which  is  equivalent  to  colour  in  Ronfgen  rays. 
Experimenting  on  the  transparency  of  metals,  he  found  two  sheets 
of  brass  of  a  certain  thickness  were  equivalent  to  eight  of  alu¬ 
minium;  but  other  combinations  of  the  three  metals  did  not  follow 
proportionately,  thus  proving  that  rays  which  have  traversed  a  metal 
plate  are,  in  some  way,  different  from  the  rays  that  come  direct 
from  the  Crookes’  tube  in  respect  of  their  penetrating  power  upon 
other  metals,  or  even  the  same  metal. 

f  -  •• 

The  Most  Recent  Application  of  Rontg'en  Rays. — 

A  correspondent  of  La  Nature  is  responsible  for  this  latest  sensation. 
He  writes  to  that  journal  that  an  American,  having  secretly  pur¬ 
chased  some  fragments  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  his  friends  began  to 
cast  doubts  on  its  genuineness.  One  of  them  even  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  mummy’s  hand,  or  so-called  hand,  was  merely  a  well¬ 
shaped  imitation  in  resin,  covered  with  pieces  of  stuff  borrowed  from 
mummy  rubbish,  upon  which  the  finger  nails  had  been  cleverly 
arranged.  To  verify  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  without  destroying 
the  hand  and  foot,  for  which  he  had,  no  doubt,  paid  dear,  he  had  them 
radiographed.  The  experiment  succeeded,  to  the  joy  of  the 
antiquary  and  the  confusion  of  the  sceptics.  The  presence  of  the 
bones  was  revealed  with  the  utmost  sharpness,  and  the  authenticity 
of  these  thirty  or  forty  century-old  human  documents  satisfactorily 
established,  thanks  to  Rontgen’s  discovery. 

X  .  - — 

Reversed  Rontgen  Photographs.— In  reference  to  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Espin,  described  in  our  last,  the  following  reply 
appears  in  the  Journal  from  which  we  extracted  (the  English 
Mechanic)  the  description  by  Mr.  Espin  himself,  who  has  done  some 
interesting  and  valuable  work  in  the  byways  of  X-ray  work. 

The  following  experiments  are,  I  believe,  upon  the  lines  suggested 
by  Mr.  Espin  in  his  letter. 

“(1)  Upon  the  left-hand  half  of  a  film,  washers,  discs,  &c.,  were 
placed,  the  other  half  of  the  film  was  secured  by  a  sheet  of  platinum  ; 
an  exposure  of  one  minute  was  given,  and  then  the  metal  objects 
were  rapidly  shifted  to  the  half  of  the  film  which  had  been  screened 
from  the  rays,  and  left  there  for  a  minute.  Upon  development,  a 
sharp  negative  was  got  on  the  left  hand  of  film  (as  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected),  the  other  half  was  blank. 

u  (2)  The  above  arrangement  was  again  made  :  but,  after  moving 
the  objects  to  the  right  hand  of  the  film,  the  left  was  screened  *o 
prevent,  fogging,  and  another  exposure  of  one  minute  given.  Result : 
two  sharp  negatives. 

“(3)  Placing  objects  under  film,  and  on  metal  -beets  under  film: 
no  result. 

u  (4)  Making  exposure  of  two  minutes,  then  moving  object  to 
right-hand  (unexposed)  half  of  film,  and  leaving  them  for  twenty 
minutes.  Result :  negative  only  on  left  side." 

Has  Mr.  Espin  found  it  possible  to  get  a  negative  and  a  posit. vs 
each  time  an  exposure  is  made,  when  film,  objects,  and  tube  are 
arranged  in  a  manner  identical  with  their  disposal  when  he  fir>t 
obtained  these  curious  results  r 

While  upon  the  subject,  a  tube  I  have  in  which  the  vacuum  is 
verv  high,  owing  to  use,  can  be  excited  with  powerful  currents  and 
slight  heating.  The  screen  is  then  brilliantly  illuminati  d.  and,  if  the 
hand  is  placed  behind,  there  is  scarcely  any  diminution  of  lluorescenc*', 
the  hand  and  bones  beincr  scarcely  visible,  the  rays  apparently 
passing  easily  through  the  bones.  By  further  heating  the  tube  the 
bones  are  seen  more  plaiuly,  but  with  nothing  like  the  distinctne-s 
with  which  they  stand  out  when  one  of  my  other  tubes  is  used. 

While  experimenting,  I  have  so  frequently  been  impressed  with 
the  difference  of  results  obtained  from  different  tubes,  that  I  shonl 
be  interested  to  hear  whether  Mr.  E-pin  has  noticed  any  different-  > 
in  screen  work  while  using  the  tube  he  work  !  wi:h  when  he  g  . 
the  results  he  describes.  These  results  may  be  due  to  some  ab<-r 
at  ion  in  the  rays.  F.  J.  R. 
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An  Interesting'  Case.— A  case  of  interest,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  to  photographers  was  tried  in  the  Westminster  County 
Court  by  his  Honour,  Judge  Lumley  Smith,  on  Wednesday  week. 
Mr.  Mendelssohn  was  the  plaintiff,  and  a  Mr.  Aspinall  the  defendant. 
The  claim  wa3  for  nineteen  guineas,  being  fifteen  guineas  for  the 
right  to  reproduce  a  copyright  photograph  of  Madame  Patti  in  an 
advertisement  of  a  specific  for  beautifying  the  complexion,  and  four 
guineas  for  a  block.  The  smaller  sum  was  paid  into  court,  but  the 
larger  one  was  disputed  on  the  ground  that  for  the  fifteen  guineas 
the  defendant  expected  to  get  the  negative  as  well  as  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  photograph,  as  Madame  Patti  had  referred  him  to  Mr. 
Mendelssohn.  In  the  end  the  judgment  was  for  the  amount  claimed 
and  costs,  his  Honour  remarking,  that  the  defendant  paid  for  the 
right  to  use  the  photograph,  and  no  one  had  interfered  with  his 
right. 

During  the  examination,  and  cross-examination,  some  interesting 
facts  were  elicited.  First,  it  is  evident  that  Madame  Patti  has  no 
objection  to  her  portrait  being  used  in  connexion  with  toilet  requi¬ 
sites.  Next,  that  it  cost  the  plaintiff  100/.  to  go  to  Madame  Patti’s 
residence  in  Wales,  and  back,  to  take  the  photographs,  and  that  he 
gave  her  three  dozen  portraits  free  of  charge.  In  cross-examination 
the  plaintiff  said  that  Madame  Patti  paid  him  458/.  for  copies  of  the 
photographs  she  ordered,  and  photographs  of  M.  Nicolini,  views  of 
Craig-y-nos,  and  the  district.  He  also  said  that  this  is  not  a  large 
sum  for  photographs.  Of  course,  no  photographer  would  consider 
any  sum  too  large  for  photographs,  but  we  do  happen  to  know  a  good 
many  who  would  like  to  have  such  a  business  line  just  now,  and  who 
would  not  object  to  its  being  repeated,  if  only  occasionally. 


Fatal  Explosion  of  Acetylene  Gras. — On  Saturday  last, 
according  to  a  Reuter  telegram,  two  men  lost  their  lives,  and  a  third 
was  injured,  ac  the  Picket  Works  in  the  Montmartre  district  of  Paris 
by  the  bursting  of  an  acetylene  gas  cylinder.  One  of  the  unfortunate 
men  was  cut  in  two,  and  one  of  his  arms  was  tom  off  and  found 
lying  a  dozen  feet  from  the  rest  of  the  remains.  The  body  of  the 
other  victim  was  also  torn  to  pieces.  The  walls  of  the  building 
were  blown  down,  and  neighbouring  buildings  were  much  damaged. 
The  report  of  the  catastrophe  is  meagre,  but  it  is  stated  that  it 
occurred  in  the  gasometer  room,  which  is  a  special  and  spacious 
building  separated  from  the  main  portion  of  the  factory.  It  is  said 
that  the  men  were  engaged  in  checking  a  number  of  holders  that  had 
recently  been  returned,  and  were  supposed  to  be  empty.  The  report 
says  that  the  remains  of  the  two  victims  were  covered  with  fine 
carbon  dust,  and  the  effects  of  the  explosion  were  similar  to  those  of 
dynamite. 


It  is  unfortunate  for  the  immediate  future  of  acetylene  that  its 
advent  should  be  accompanied  by  this  disaster,  and  one  of  a  some¬ 
what  similar  nature,  if  we  remember  rightly,  in  America  a  few 
months  back.  It  is  well  understood  that  acetylene  gas,  like  coal  gas, 
hydrogen,  vapour  of  ether,  benzoline,  &c.,  forms  an  explosive  com¬ 
pound  when  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  air.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  lady  was  killed,  and  another  injured,  at  Hull,  through 
some  boys,  in  playing,  applying  a  lighted  match  to  an  empty  benzole 
drum.  Until  fuller  details  are  given  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
hazard  an  opinion  as  to  what  led  to  the  explosion  in  Paris,  but  its 
unfortunate  occurrence,  whatever  the  cause,  will  certainly  not  tend 
to  inspire  confidence  in  its  safety,  in  the  compressed  form,  for  the 
lantern.  There  is,  however,  a  vast  difference  in  employing  the  gas 
for  cylinders,  and  using  it  from  the  portable  apparatus  now  in  the 
market  in  which  the  gas  is  consumed  as  fast  as  it  is  generated. 


-  JOTTINGS. 

The  “  usual  thing  ”  of  the  photographic  autumn  has,  of  course, 
happened.  I  allude  to  the  annual  squabble,  the  Linked  Ring  and 
the  Salon  versus  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  and  its  Exhibition. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Salon  young  men’s  way  of  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  people  that  the  Piccadilly  Exhibition  was  started  in  the 
interests  of  pictorial  photography,  and  not  to  rival  and  damage  the 


Royal  Exhibition,  lacks  both  dignity  and  generosity.  Sneers  at  the 
Society's  charter,  at  its  name  “Royal,”  and  at  its  Fellowship —con¬ 
cerning  which  there  appears  to  be  an  odd  delusion  that  it  is  to  be 
had  as  easily  as,  let  us  say,  membership  of  the  Linked  Ring — make 
light  and  amusing  reading,  it  is  true,  but  in  what  way  they  help 
the  Salon  or  pictorial  photography  I  fail  to  perceive.  Again,  the  mild 
mendacity  of  the  statement  that  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s 
Exhibition  is  entirely  a  “scientific”  one  —  the  Linked  Ringers 
appear  to  have  hit  upon  this  choice  morsel  of  affectation  and  im¬ 
pertinence  a3  a  kind  of  battle  cry  this  year — forms  a  fitting  com¬ 
panion  for  the  pitiful  fiction,  now  being  circulated,  that  it  is  an 
“honour”  for  an  exhibitor  to  have  his  photographs  hung  at  the 
Dudley  Gallery.  The  sooner  this  kind  of  thing  is  stopped  the  sooner 
the  Photographic  Salon,  which,  as  an  exhibition,  is  at  least  good 
enough  to  be  judged  and  to  win  success  on  its  merits,  will  earn  the 
sympathy  and  respect  of  many  who  at  present  are  sickened  by  the 
attitudinisations,  the  log  rollings,  the  mutual  admiration,  and  the 
childish  carping  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  in  which  some 
Links  permit  themselves  to  indulge. 


For  several  years,  at  the  Society’s  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall,  the 
proportion  of  “commercial”  work  shown  has  been  on  the  decrease; 
and  this  year,  as  every  one  knows,  it  has  dwindled  down  to  nothing. 
It  would  appear  that  the  time  when  professional  photographers 
made,  sustained,  and  enhanced  their  reputations  at  Pall  Mall  has 
departed,  and  that  exhibits  of  a  “  commercial  ”  nature  no  longer 
stand  much  chance  of  being  accepted  and  hung  there.  In  this  one 
respect  the  Society  has,  perhaps,  moved  too  fast.  To  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  pictorial  portraiture,  as  it  is  understood  by 
modem  selecting  committees,  is  possibly  not  in  the  power  of  the 
photographers  who  were  once  pillars  of  strength  to  the  Exhibition ; 
and  so  they  have  to  stand  out.  “  Pictorial  ”  portraiture  is  all  very 
well  in  an  exhibition ;  but  is  there  one  sitter  out  of  a  hundred  that 
would  tolerate  it,  much  less  pay  for  it  ?  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
smaller  London  exhibitions,  and  those  in  the  provinces,  do  not  debar 
“  commercial  ”  work,  otherwise  it  would  be  a  bad  look  out  for  pro¬ 
fessionals  anxious  to  get  the  chance  of  having  their  work  publicly 
shown,  adjudicated  upon,  and  criticised. 


Of  course,  the  sympathy  I  here  express  for  “  commercial  ”  photo¬ 
graphy  and  photographers  will  not  be  shared  by  the  superior  young 
gentlemen  above  alluded  to,  who  are  so  uncommercial  as  to  send  their 
photographs  to  an  exhibition  where  medals  are  not  awarded,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  selling  those  photographs 
several  [times  over,  and  charging  one,  two,  three,  or  four  guineas  a 
copy.  This  is  not  commercialism,  I  suppose  ?  Nevertheless,  I  know 
that  many  thoughtful  men  deplore  with  me  the  tendency  there  i3  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  photographic  exhibitions  are  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  bread-and-butter  side  of  photography. 


A  visit  to  the  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  was  once  looked  upon  as  an 
annual  duty  by  numerous  professional  photographers,  who  went  to 
see  what  their  rivals  and  competitors  were  doing,  and  profited  ac¬ 
cordingly.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  highly  “artistic”  character 
of  the  present  display  did  not  finally  alienate  many  professionals  from 
this  traditional  habit.  I  have  certainly  heard  many  express  them¬ 
selves  both  puzzled  and  disappointed  at  the  great  swing  the  pen¬ 
dulum  has  made.  11  Where  are  the  photographs  P  ”  has  been  the 
mournful  question  often  asked.  Well,  well,  “the  old  order 
changeth,  giving  place  to  new,”  even  in  photography.  So  there’s  an 
end  of  it. 


The  awards  at  Pall  Mall  appear  to  have  given  satisfaction — indeed, 
not  for  many  years  has  there  been  so  little  grumbling  or  surprise  at 
the  Judges’  decisions.  In  the  technical  section,  however,  one  exhibit 
was  passed  over  which  I  certainly  think  should  have  marked  itself 
out  for  j  udicial  recognition.  I  allude  to  the  Stigmatic  lens.  This 
is  a  lens  which  is  claimed,  at  an  aperture  of  f- 4,  to  embrace  an  angle 
of  60°,  over  which  it  is  said  to  define  perfectly,  while  the  field  is 
flat,  and  both  spherical  aberration  and  astigmatism  are  eliminated. 
Compared  with  the  Petzval  portrait  lens — the  nearest  approach  to 
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the  Stigmatic  as  regards  angular  aperture — Mr.  Aldis’s  lens,  if  it 
possesses  the  optical  properties  that  are  claimed  for  it  (and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  does  not),  constitutes  a  really  remark¬ 
able  advance  in  lens  construction.  It  would,  therefore,  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  why  the  Judges  passed  it  over  ;  the  more  particularly 
as  the  same  Judges  last  year  awarded  the  medal  to  a  lens  for  which — 
admirable  instrument  though  it  may  be — far  less  important  optical 
claims  were  made  than  are  made  for  the  Stigmatic. 

Mr.  Bennetto,  of  Newquay,  Cornwall,  still  declines  to  dance  to 
the  music  of  this  Journal,  and  state  how  be  produces  his  so-called 
photographs  in  natural  colours.  I  should  think  Mr.  Bennetto  is 
rather  sorry  he  made  a  confidant  of  the  local  journalist  who  an¬ 
nounced  in  his  best  local  journales  that,  “after  seven  years  of 
experiment,”  &c.,  “our  well-known  fellow-townsman”  had  found 
out  how  to  take  photographs  in  natural  colours.  It  cannot  be 
pleasant  to  Mr.  Bennetto  to  know  that  his  claims  are  doubted  and 
received  with  scepticism ;  hut  for  this  he  has  only  himself  and  his 
precipitate  journalistic  friend  to  thank.  A  still  tongue  makes  a 
wise  patentee.  Personally,  I  hope  Mr.  Bennetto  has  made  a  genuinely 
original  discovery,  out  of  which  he  will  profit.  I  also  hope  he  has 
familiarised  himself  with  what  has  already  been  done  and  achieved  in 
the  way  of  colour  photography.  It  would  be  most  mortifying  to  him, 
I’m  sure,  to  discover  that,  after  all,  he  was  not  the  first  in  the  field 
with  the  particular  method  he  was  working;  and,  reading  between 
the  lines  of  what  has  appeared  on  the  subject  in  these  pages,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  this  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  Cosmos. 

- 4. - 

/  THE  THEORY  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

[London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.] 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  advocate  any  particular  form  of  development. 
I  wish  to  speak  entirely  theoretically  of  what  takes  place  during  the 
development  of  the  image.  It  is  a  curious  state  of  things  that  this,  one 
of  the  most  important  operations  in  the  practice  of  photography,  has 
received  far  less  attention,  from  the  chemical  point  of  view,  than  anything 
else. 

When  I  started  photography,  we  had  one  developer,  gallic  acid,  which 
was  used  in  the  calotype  and  waxed-paper  processes,  and  there  was  then 
some  excuse  for  no  theory  being  advanced  as  to  its  action  on  the  sensi¬ 
tive  film;  but,  as  time  went  on,  we  got  pyro  and  sulphate  of  iron  for 
physical  development,  and  lately  the  number  of  developing  agents  at  our 
command  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  advent  of  amidol,  metol,  etc. 
Pyro,  being  that  in  most  general  use,  will  be  the  one  I  shall  speak  of,  but 
the  same  theory  applies  to  all. 

A  little  light  was  recently  thrown  upon  one  action  of  pyro  by  Mr. 
Haddon,  who  pointed  out  that  pyro  itself  exercised  no  tanning  action  on 
gelatine.  I  will  go  further,  however,  and  say  that  there  is  no  tanning 
action  even  with  oxidised  pyro,  and  might  also  say  that  pyro  is  not  a 
developer.  It  is  a  fact  in  chemistry  that  any  partially  oxidised  substance 
is  always  greedy  for  further  combination  with  oxygen,  and  if  we  notice 
the  construction  of  pyrogallic  acid.^which  is  CfiH.,(OH):j,  it  will  he  seen 
that  already  three  of  its  atoms  are  oxidised,  anil  it  is,  therefore,  very 
suitable  for  use  as  a  developing  agent  on  this  account. 

If  we  take  pyrogallic  acid,  and  apply  it  to  an  exposed  plate,  what  takes 
place?  First,  the  bromine  is  liberated  wherever  light  has  acted,  and  it 
is  this  liberated  bromine,  and  not  the  pyro,  which  tans  the  gelatine.  If 
pyro  were  a  tanning  agent,  then  such  a  process  as  Warnerke’s,  where  the 
plate  is  developed  with  pyro,  and  then  placed  in  hot  water  when  that 
part  upon  which  light  has  not  acted,  and  where  there  has  been  no  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  image,  is  dissolved,  would  be  impossible.  I  hold  the 
theory  that  it  is  the  nascent  bromine  that  tans  the  gelatine. 

If  a  plain  gelatine  plate  is  soaked  iu  a  solution  of  pvro  and  ammonia 
for  several  hours,  and  then  put  in  hot  water,  it  will  melt  readily,  proving 
that,  although  subjected  to  the  action  of  oxidised  pyro,  no  tanning  action 
has  taken  place.  I  know  that  old  notions  are  hard  to  get  rid  of,  as  is 
the  so  calltd  lisingand  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is  only  illusive.  Things 
are  not  what  they  seem,  and  this  tanning  action,  though  appearing  to  be 
produced  by  pyrogallic  action,  is  not  due  to  it. 

Now,  as  to  the  development  of  the  image,  what  is  the  constitution  of 
the  image  in  the  plate  ?  It  has  been  said  that  the  undeveloped  image  in 
the  plate  consists  of  silver  sub-bromide;  but  silver  sub-bromide  has 
never  yet  been  proved  to  be  piesent,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
silver  sub-bromide  has  been  made  exerpt  once  by  the  German 
chemist,  Guntz.  It  has  been  assumed  that  it  exi  ts,  but  no  preof 
can  be  given.  The  change  to  siher  sub-bromide  I  consider  ought 
to  be  visible  if  existent,  and  I  bold  that  the  phenotmnon  of  develrpment 
can  be  accounted  for  without  the  supposed  change  10  sub-bromi.le.  In 
the  development,  of  a  plate  the  operations,  whicii  aie  wt]l  kuovn,  con¬ 
sist  in  pouring  the  pyro  solution  into  tlie  dfih  or  vtssel  containing  the 
plate,  when  the  image  gradually  appears  till  sufficient  intensity  is  ob¬ 


tained,  when  it  is  stopped  by  various  means,  such  as  pluoging  in  wate^ 
Ac.  What  is  the  action  which  takes  place,  and  what  part  of  thepyio 
does  the  work  ?  Pyro  contains  three  oxidised  atoms  of  hydrogen  an! 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen  unoxidised  and  waiting  to  be  oxidised.  It  is 
generally  thought  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  pyro  develops  the  picture, 
but  it  is  not  so.  The  plate  contains  bromide  of  silver,  consi-ting  of 
bromine  and  silver  in  ecpial  proportions,  and  the  atoms  of  each  are 
arranged  in  a  definite  order  upon  the  plate.  We  are  taught  that  all 
atoms  are  free  to  move,  so  the  atoms  of  bromine  and  silver  are  free  to 
move,  and  the  action  of  light  is  to  move  these  out  of  their  position,  and 
they  are,  as  it  were,  polarised.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  bromine  is 
given  off,  but  the  position  of  the  atom  is  changed.  I  consider  the  action 
of  light  simply  causes  a  rearrangement  of  the  atoms. 

In  the  Daguerreotype  process  we  have  a  copper  plate  which  is  coated 
with  silver  by  electrical  deposition,  which  receives  a  high  polish.  This 
surface  is  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  iodine  and  bromine,  which  produce^  a 
sensitive  film.  After  exposure,  this  is  developed  bv  subjecting  the 
surface  to  the  vapour  of  mercury,  when  the  mercury  combines  with  the 
silver  of  the  exposed  portions,  forming  an  amalgam.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  a  sub-iodide  or  sub-bromide  of  silver  is  formed.  In  the 
modern  plate  the  case  is  somewhat  similar,  but  the  results  of  the 
application  of  the  various  developers  are  different.  Every  one  present 
has,  no  doubt,  experimented  with  the  simple  form  <.f  galvanic  battery, 
made  of  simple  elements  of  zinc  and  copper,  which,  when  properiv 
coupled,  give  a  current  of  electricity,  and  has  noticed  that  the  action 
only  lasts  a  short  time.  This  is  due  to  the  plates  becoming  polarised, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  hydrogen  of  the  d  c impose  i  water  adheres  to  the 
negative  element  and  prevents  further  action.  In  Daniel  s  battery,  which 
gives  a  constant  current,  the  negative  element  is  immersed  in  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  evolved  hydrogen  is  used  in  reducing  the 
copper  from  its  combination  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus  removed. 

In  development  there  is  a  similar  process  going  on.  You  have  the 
atoms  of  silver  bromide  which  have  been  acted  upon  by  light  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  pyro  on  the  other.  A  weak  electric- 
current  is  established,  the  water  becoming  polarised  and  presenting  its 
hydrogen  atoms  to  the  negative  element,  silver  bromide,  and  its  oxygen 
atom  to  the  positive  hydrogen  of  the  pyro.  The  immediate  result  is  the 
decomposition  of  a  molecule  of  water,  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  not  of 
the  pyro,  combining  with  the  bromine  of  tiie  silver  bromide,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  the  silver  to  the  metallic  state,  hydrobromic  acid  being  formed. 
The  oxygen  of  the  water  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  pyro. 

A  plain  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  will  exert  some  developing  action 
on  a  plate,  but  this  action  is  very  slight.  Here  we  have  hydrobromic 
acid  formed  immediately  reduction  takes  place,  and  nothing  to  combine 
with  it  and  remove  it.  When  an  alkali  is  also  present  in  the  solution, 
the  alkali  combines  with  the  hydrobromic  acid  as  soon  as  it  is  formed, 
and  the  development  is  continuous. 

Some  years  ago  I  experimented  with  the  view  of  developing  by  water 
alone,  and  after  many  failures  succeeded.  I  prepared  a  copper  plate, 
coated  with  collodio-bromide  emulsion,  and  exposed  it  in  the  camera  in 
the  usual  way.  I  then  placed  the  copper  plate  in  water,  and  also  a  zitc 
plate,  and  caused  them  to  touch  at  tue  edges,  when  I  go:  a  faint  image. 
For  example,  in  a  landscape  subject,  the  sky  would  perhaps  apj  ear.  bat 
with  very  little  detail.  In  a  further  experiment  an  ordinary  gelatiue 
emulsion  plate  was  used.  After  exposuie  the  film  was  Bt  from  tue 

glass,  and  transferred  to  a  plate  of  silvered  copper.  This  wis  immersed 
in  distilled  water,  with  a  slight  trace  of  alkali-ammonia.  A  zinc  plate 
was  also  immersed,  and  caused  to  touch  the  copper  plate,  and  the  picture 
which  I  pass  round  was  produced. 

Temperature  lias  an  influence.  If  the  water  be  intensely  cold,  scarcely 
any  development  is  possible,  while,  as  the  temperature  is  raised,  bo  the 
action  increases. 

There  is  nothing  written  as  far  a9  I  know  as  to  what  is  the  result  of 
developing  on  the  developers  themselves.  It  seem«  a  very  obscure  point. 
The  probability  is  that  the  first  stage  of  oxidation  of  the  pyro  is  the 
formation  of  a  brown  purpurogallin.  any  further  oxidation  causing  the 
carbon  molecule  to  fall  to  pieces,  thus  liberating  carbon  in  the  turn  iu 
the  form  of  the  well-known  pyro  stain.  Ei  win  Banks. 


- ♦ - 

'  OPTICAL  DIAGRAM  OF  A  DOUBLET  LENS. 

Thk  diagram  of  an  ordinary  doublet  len«  wh  ch  we  illu-trate  tb;« 
week  is  the  natural  sequel  to  Mr.  ILtts  diagram  of  tele-pi;  Mo- 
graphic  lenses  published  in  our  issue  of  Marc  a  2.  last. 

Mr.  Hett  says  : — 


In  this  figure  the  various  dbta  are  as  follow- ; 


Focus  of  front  lens 
Aperture  of  ,,  = 

Focus  of  bock  lens  = 

Aperture  of  „ 

Distances  of  lenses  opart  = 
Found  by  construing, 

Equivalent  focus  = 

Back  focus  = 


12  and  is  represented  by  f 

—  ^  11  M 

-0"  „  „  f 

2  \  ,,  ,,  a 

2  w  „  a 

8'  .  .»• 
f-T  „  „  v 
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“  The  circles  of  complete  and  semi  extreme  illumination  shown, 
as  well  as  the  angle  of  semi-illumination,  are  modified  by  the 
use  of  stops.  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  explain  how  these 
circles  are  arrived  at.  As  an  example,  I  take  the  circle  of  semi¬ 
illumination  (this  is  not  shown  accurately),  and  take  a  pencil  of  light 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  front  lens  and  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  aperture  of  the  back  lenses,  and  finally  cut  an  area  of  a  circle 
struck  with  the  radius/'  =  20"  from  the  centre  of  the  anterior 


Artigue  paper  is  essentially  a  gelatinised  or  well-sized  paper, 
coated  with  a  thin  film  of  gum  arabic,  containing  a  lot  of  some  pig¬ 
ment — usually  lamp-black — which  is,  when  dry,  sensitised  from  the 
back.  After  exposure,  it  is  developed  with  a  somewhat  thick  paste 
of  sawdust  and  warm  water,  the  development  being  partly  due  to 
mechanical  attrition  of  the  unexposed  and  still  soluble  gum,  and 
partly  to  solution  of  the  same  in  the  water. 

Mariot’s  process,  which  is  specially  suitable  for  line  work,  is  as 
follows:  Good  raw  paper  is  first  gelatinised  by  being  drawn  through 


J 


lens.  The  point  in  the  arc  where  the  junction  is  taken  is  covered  to 
the  centre  of  the  anterior  lens  by  a  straight  line,  parallel  to  which 
the  pencil  of  light  will  emerge  from  the  back  lens.  This  is  drawn  in, 
and  the  point  where  it  cuts  the  focal  plane  is  in  the  circumference  of 
the  circle  of  semi-illumination. 

“The  other  portion  of  the  construction  is,  I  find,  self-explanatory.” 


/ 


CARBON  PRINTING  WITHOUT  TRANSFER. 


At  the  present  time,  when  considerable  attention  is  being  directed 
to  this  paper,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  a  precis  of  the  chapter 
upon  this  subject  which  appears  in  the  new  work  ( Das  Pigment- 
verfahren)  by  l)r.  J.  M.  Eder. 

it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  earliest,  of  all  carbon  processes, 
patented  by  Poitevin  in  1855,  contained  the  germ  of  this  process,  and 
ihat  it  was  also  used  by  Pouncey  in  1858. 

In  1885  .Manor,  had  introduced  into  the  K.  u.  K.  Militargeo- 
gi DphiscJUt li  institute  in  A  ienna  a  somewhat  similar  process  for  lb  e 
work,  really  for  the  reproduction  of  maps  and  charts,  but  it  was  not 
till  1889  that  Artigue,  an  amateur  photographer  of  Bordeaux,  showed 
some  prints  at  the  Paris  Photographic  Exhibition,  which  were  re¬ 
markable  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  the  half-tones,  the  great 
depth  of  the  shadows,  and  for  the  fact  that  they  were  prepared 
without  transfer. 

It  was  not  until  1894  that  Artigue  placed  his  paper  on  the  market, 
and  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  it. 


a  1 :  60  solution  of  gelatine,  and  then  dried  and  coated  with  a 
mixture  of — 

Gelatine .  60  grains. 

Gum  arabic  .  60  „ 

White  sugar . 120  „ 

Distilled  water .  1  ounce. 

The  gelatine  should  be  soaked  in  half  the  water  for  an  hour,  and 
the  gum  arabic  in  the  other  half,  and  the  latter  be  well  stirred  till 
dissolved,  the  two  solutions  mixed,  the  sugar  added,  and  the  whole 
heated  till  perfect  solution  is  effected,  and  then  the  solution  filtered 
through  linen. 

The  previously  gelatinised  paper  should  be  first  soaked  in  water 
till  the  gelatine  has  swollen,  then  the  paper  laid  film  down  on  a, 
sheet  of  glass,  and  excess  of  water  removed  with  a  squeegee,  and* 
then  turned  film  up  and  the  above  solution  spread  over  it  with  a 
leather  roller.  It  has  been  found  that  an  ordinary  indiarubber 
squeegee  may  be  used  instead  of  the  leather  roller.  The  paper- 
should  now  be  laid  over  a  wide  shelf  or  semicircular  piece  of  wood 
till  just  the  surface  moisture  goes  and  the  film  is  still  tacky.  It 
should  be  then  placed  in  a  dusting  box,  such  as  is  used  for  photo-* 
gravure,  the  powder  being  a  mixture  of — 


French  lamp-black  or  vine-black .  5  parts. 

White  sugar  . . . 100  ,, 


The  paper  must  be  left  in  the  dusting  box  for  from  eight  to  twelve 
minutes,  or  till  it  is  uniformly  covered  with  an  even  coating  of: 
powder,  and  shows  quite  black  and  opaque.  The  paper,  is  then  dried,, 
and  can  be  kept  for  a  long  tim0  in  this  condition. 
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To  sensitise  it,  the  sheet  is  lightly  dusted  with  a  cloth  or  soft 
brush,  and  then  immersed  in  the  following : — 

Potassium  bichromate .  50  grains. 

Ammonium  .  50  ,, 

Distilled  water .  14  ounces. 


When  dissolved,  add 

Strong  solution  of  ammonia 


Quant,  svff. 


That  is  until  the  colour  turns  a  bright  yellow,  and  then  add  : — 

Chromic  acid  .  -0  grains. 

Alcohol  .  .  3|  ounces. 

After  sensitising,  which  takes  two  or  three  minutes,  the  paper  is 
dried,  exposed,  and  developed  in  warm  water,  and  finally  sprayed 
with  cold  water. 

Another  process  of  Mariot’s  for  the  same  purpose  is  the  following  : 
Paper  must  be  gelatinised  as  described  above,  and  then  coated  with 
the  following  mixture  : — 


English  red . 

Indigo . 

Yine-black  . 

Gum  arabic . 

White  sugar  . 

Potassium  bichromate 

Distilled  water  . 

Caustic  ammonia  .  . . 

Chromic  acid  . 

Glacial  acetic  acid  . . . 


6  » 

20  „ 

24  „ 

18  „ 

1  ounce. 
20  minims. 
5  grains. 
30  minims. 


The  indigo  should  be  rubbed  up  with  alcohol  and  burnt,  and  then 
mixed  with  the  other  colours  and  sugar  in  a  mortar  with  a  little 
water,  and  the  water  allowed  to  evaporate.  The  gum  arabic,  which 
should  be  in  powder,  should  be  rubbed  down  with  one  or  two  drops 
of  alcohol,  and  the  potassium  bichromate,  previously  dissolved  in  the 
water,  added  gradually  with  constant  rubbing  in  the  mortar,  and 
this  gradually  added  to  the  colours,  and  then  the  caustic  ammonia, 
the  chromic  and  glacial  acetic  acid  added,  and  the  whole  pressed 
through  linen,  and  the  previously  gelatinised  paper  coated  with  this 
in  the  dark,  dried,  exposed,  and  developed  in  water  at  from  35°  to 
70°  C.,  then  well  washed  with  cold  water,  preferably  with  a  rose, 
and  dried. 

Although  no  formulae  for  the  preparation  of  Artigue’s  paper  have 
been  published  by  Artigue  himself,  several  others  have  suggested 
working  formulae.  Duchochois  suggested  the  following : — 

Glucose .  20  minims. 

Sugar .  10  grains. 

Honey  .  5  „ 

Gelatine .  10  „ 

Water  .  1  ounce. 


Dissolve  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  add  180  grains  of  lamp-black  pre¬ 
viously  rubbed  down  very  fine  with  alcohol.  The  paper  is  coated 
with  this,  dried,  and  then  sensitised  by  brushing  with  a  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichromate. 

Another  process  suggested  by  Duchochois  is  to  use  a  fluid  starch 
paste  and  incorporate  the  colour,  and  then  spread  thinly  on  paper, 
and,  when  dry,  sensitise  from  the  back. 

Dr.  Mailman  suggested  coating  damp  Rives  paper  with  a  one  or 
two  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine,  allowing  0'32  c.  c.  to  every  ten 
square  centimetres  of  surface  ;  then,  when  this  was  set,  dusting  with 
ivory-black  and  sensitising  by  immersion  in  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate. 

Watzek,  of  Vienna,  recommends  the  use  of  a  not  too  rough 
drawing-paper,  which  should  be  previously  sized  with  starch.  The 
sensitive  mixture  is  composed  of  the  volume  of  the  pigment  (lamp¬ 
black,  burnt  sienna,  Indian  red,  English  red,  Paris  blue)  and  one 
and  a  half  volumes  of  a  forty  per  cent,  gum  arabic  solution,  to  which 
sufficient  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  is 
added.  With  moist-tube  colours,  Watzek  uses  equal  parts  of  colour, 
gum  solution,  and  bichromate  solution. 

Rouilld-Ladeveze,  in  his  little  work,  Sepia- photo  et  Sanguine- photo, 
(Gauthier-Villars,  Paris,  1894),  recommends  the  following  solutions  : 


1.  Pure  gum  arabic  .  192  grains. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

2.  Potassium  bichromate .  48  grains. 

Water  .  1  ounce. 


Mix  in  equal  parts,  allow  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
filter  through  linen,  and  add  the  pigment  in  the  form  of  a  paste, 


allowing  twenty-four  grains  of  colour  to  every  ounce  of  the  above 
mixture. 

Whilst  the  preparation  of  the  bichromated  gum  presents  no  par¬ 
ticular  difficulty,  I  have  found  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  ensure 
absolute  evenness  of  coating  if  the  colour  be  incorporated  ;  and, 
whilst  I  have  a  heliogravure  dusting  box,  there  was  considerable 
unwillingness  on  my  part  to  clear  out  the  asphalt  and  utilise  it  for 
pigmentary  colours  for  this  process,  and  \  therefore  looked  about  for 
some  means  of  dusting  on  the  powder,  which  should  be  simple  and 
not  costly. 

Dredging  the  colour  on  from  a  box  is  simple,  and  almost  costless, 
for  a  round  card  box,  such  as  used  for  collars,  was  obtained,  the  lid 
removed  and  knocked  out  of  the  rim  ;  in  the  box  the  colour  was 
placed,  and  over  the  top  was  tightly  stretched  some  of  the  finest 
muslin,  and  the  rim  of  the  lid  jammed  on  to  keep  the  muslin  taut. 
Now,  by  tapping  and  shaking  the  brush,  the  colour  was  easily 
powdered  all  over  the  surface  of  the  paper ;  but,  as  fine  muslin  was 
used,  it  took  some  considerable  time,  with  the  result  that  one  end  of 
the  paper  became  less  tacky,  and  therefore  showed  less  vigour  or 
development.  The  substitution  of  coarser  muslin  produced  a  some¬ 
what  lumpy  or  coarse  granular  deposit,  and  therefore  some  other 
method  was  looked  for. 

The  first  thing  which  suggested  itself  was  one  of  the  small  powder 
bellows,  such  as  are  used  for  insecticide  powders,  but  this  was  found 
to  give  a  coarse,  lumpy  deposit,  and  was  given  up.  An  ordinary  scent 
diffuser  was  tried,  but  this  was  found  useless,  as  the  pressure  of  the 
ball  was  not  sufficient  to  force  the  powder  from  the  bottle.  It  then 
occurred  to  me  that  an  insufflator,  such  as  is  used  for  blowing 
powders  into  the  throat  or  the  nostrils,  might  be  used,  and  this  has 
given  excellent  results. 

The  insufflator  I  used  consists  of  two  indiarubber  balls,  one  a 
pump,  the  other  an  air  reservoir  connected  with  an  ebonite  pipe, 
into  which,  by  means  of  a  sliding  piece,  the  powder  is  placed,  whence 
it  is  carried  by  the  pressure  of  the  air.  These  can  be  obtained  with 
various  nozzles  or  nipples,  to  give  either  a  narrow  stream  or  a 
diffused  spray,  and  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred. 

Whilst  many  operators  have  commended  the  total  immersion  of 
the  paper,  it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  so  favourable  as  painting  the 
back  of  the  paper,  nor  do  I  commend  the  combination  of  the  bichro¬ 
mate  with  the  pigmented  gum,  for,  as  is  well  known,  in  this  state 
the  paper  will  not  keep.  To  sensitise  the  paper,  it  is  advisable  to 
support  it  on  a  sheet  of  glass  slightly  smaller  than  the  sheet  of  paper, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  sensitising  from  creeping  on  to  the  surface, 
which  must  be  next  the  glass. 

The  concentration  of  the  sensitiser  may  vary  from  one  to  five  per 
cent.;  the  more  concentrated  it  is,  the  harder  the  prints.  Von 
Schdller,  whose  picture  at  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition  has  been 
medalled,  recommends  soaking  the  exposed  print  in  cold  water  first, 
taking  care  to  avoid  air  bubbles,  and  then  placing  in  water  at  from 
25°  to  27*  C.,  till  the  outlines  appear,  then  laying  on  a  sheet  of  glass 
and  developing  with  the  usual  sawdust  and  water  at  20°  C.  The 
hotter  the  water  the  greater  the  contrast  in  the  prints,  and,  by  care¬ 
ful  manipulation  with  a  soft  brush  and  water  at  various  tempera¬ 
tures,  very  great  command  is  to  be  exercised  over  the  results. 

A.  D.  Pretzl. 

- + - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  BICYCLE. 

[Journal  of  tfce  Photographic  Society  of  India.) 

With  the  rapid  spread  of  bicycle  riding  among  all  classes  throughout  the 
world,  there  must  be  many  photographers  who  desire  to  take  advantage 
of  the  peculiar  facilities  for  rapid  and  independent  locomotion  afforded 
by  the  bicycle  to  secure  pictorial  mementoes  of  their  rambles  in  strange 
places. 

The  tricycle  has  long  since  been  adapted  to  the  carriage  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher  and  his  kit,  and  apparatus  of  a  fairly  large  size  can  easily  be 
taken  without  any  inconvenience  beyond  the  extra  weight  to  be  propelled. 
The  bicycle  does  not,  however,  offer  the  same  facilities  as  a  luggage 
carrier,  and  the  amount  of  kit  to  be  carried  is  much  more  limited,  both 
in  size  and  weight,  besides  which  the  question  of  balance  and  comfort  in 
riding  long  distances  have  to  be  considered.  Still,  with  the  improved 
small  hand  cameras  now  available,  much  may  be  done. 

The  year-books,  to  which  one  naturally  looked  for  information  on  this 
subject,  scarcely  deal  with  it ;  but,  in  a  little  French  book  entitled  Le 
Photo-cyclistc,  published  by  the  author,  M.  Georges  Lanquest,  at  1,  Rue 
Gay-Lussac,  Paris,  we  find  a  full  discussion  of  the  question  of  apparatus, 
dress,  Ac.,  together  with  a  lot  of  hints  and  dodges  and  useful  information, 
both  for  the  cyclist  and  the  photographer,  male  and  female,  or.  as  our 
author  calls  them,  the  “  photocycleman  and  “  cyclewotnan.-’  We  can 
here  only  indicate  the  general  principles  advocated  by  the  author,  leaving 
those  interested  to  refer  to  the  book  for  further  information. 

The  first  question  to  be  considered  is  the  apparatus,  which  must 
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necessarily  be  limited  in  weight  and  bulk,  and  should  ordinarily  not 
exceed  quarter-plate  size,  though  with  films  a  larger  size  may  be  taken 
for  a  short  run  or  for  any  special  purpose.  A  small,  light,  magazine 
hand  camera  of  simple  construction  is  the  most  suitable,  and  should  be 
fitted  with  a  first-class  lens,  so  that  the  pictures  may  stand  considerable 
enlargement.  It  should  be  strongly  made,  well  put  together,  and  packed 
in  a  strong  light  outer  case  or  waterproof  cover,  so  as  to  avoid  injury  in 
case  of  a  fall  and  be  protected  from  rain,  dust,  and  heat.  A  light  folding 
stand  may  be  carried  strapped  to  the  frame,  but  can  well  be  dispensed 
with  if  the  bicycle  itself  is  used  as  a  stand,  the  camera  being  attached  by 
a  clamp  screw  to  the  handle  bar. 

As  regards  sensitive  plates,  celluloid  films,  either  cut  to  size  or  in  a 
roller  slide,  are  undoubtedly  the  lightest  and  most  convenient ;  but,  if 
glass  plates  are  preferred,  the  number  that  can  be  carried  on  the  machine 
must  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  apparatus.  Some  dozens  of  plates  one 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  square  could  be  carried  without  inconvenience, 
while  more  than  a  dozen  or  two  of  quarter-plates  would  be  difficult  to 
carry  without  inconvenience  and  a  considerable  addition  to  weight  and 
bulk. 

It  is  obviously  not  desirable  to  encumber  one’s  self  with  extra  plates 
and  the  requirements  for  developing  or  printing  en  route.  These,  if 
necessary,  should  be  carried  with  one’s  luggage,  to  be  forwarded  by  train, 
parcel  post,  or  other  local  conveyance.  If  absolutely  required,  a  few 
small  graduated  bottles  of  concentrated  developer  and  fixing  solution 
may  be  taken,  together  with  a  couple  of  celluloid  trays  distinctively 
marked,  one  for  developing  and  the  other  for  fixing.  Developing  and 
fixing  cartridges  or  tabloids  would  also  be  found  convenient.  The  bicycle 
lamp  can  readily  be  made  to  serve  as  a  dark-room  lamp  by  screening  it 
with  a  piece  of  suitable  non-actinic  paper  or  cloth.  Our  author  tells  how 
to  do  this,  and  also  how  to  improvise  a  bicycle  lamp  on  occasion.  He 
also  goes  fully  into  the  details  of  developing,  fixing,  and  printing 
negatives,  but  this  we  need  not  refer  to  further. 

Our  author  also  deals  pretty  fully  with  the  question  of  clothing,  and 
gives  a  lot  of  hints  for  drying  one’s  things  after  getting  wet  and  avoiding 
colds  and  chills.  When  taking  an  extended  tour,  a  change  of  clothing 
should  be  carried  on  the  machine.  It  should  be  limited  to  the  necessary 
requirements,  and  the  garments  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  of  woollen 
material,  to  avoid  chills.  A  spare  pair  of  shoes  or  boots  should  be 
included.  This  clothing,  together  with  toilet  requisites  and  spare  photo¬ 
graphic  kit,  should  be  well  packed  in  a  waterproof  valise  or  square  of 
mackintosh  for  protection  against  wet  and  dust,  and  may  be  carried 
attached  to  the  handle  bar  of  the  machine  and  above  the  camera.  On 
the  top  is  the  waterproof  cape,  which  should  never  be  omitted.  On  an 
extended  tour  in  out-of-the-way  places,  a  few  simple  medicines  may 
also  be  taken  (for  these  tabloids  will  be  most  convenient,  though 
not  mentioned  by  our  author) ;  but  it  will  also  be  desirable,  in  any  case, 
to  carry  a  small  graduated  bottle  of  alcoholic  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  about  1  to  100.  One  part  of  this  in  ten  of  water,  or  better 
spirit,  say  whisky  or  brandy,  forms  a  useful  antiseptic  application  for 
cuts  and  wounds  received  in  falling  on  dirty  roads.  The  wound  should 
be  well  washed  with  this,  and  then  protected  with  sticking-plaster  or 
cotton-wool — or  a  little  vaseline  may  be  rubbed  on.  A  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  boracic  acid  in  water  is  also  recommended,  and  has  not  the 
poisonous  properties  of  the  mercurial  salt.  The  author  says  that  a 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  diluted  or  Condy’s  Fluid  may  also 
be  used. 

The  Machine. — Before  starting  on  a  tour  the  machine  should  be  care¬ 
fully  and  thoroughly  inspected  and  all  nuts  tightened  up— the  gearing  of 
the  chain  seen  to  and  the  bearings  oiled.  The  tires  should  be  inflated 
sufficiently  but  not  too  much  in  hot  weather,  otherwise  the  expansion  of 
the  contained  air  may  cause  strain  or  bursting. 

At  the  end  of  the  day’s  journey  carefully  clean  the  machine,  if  possible, 
doing  it  one’s  self.  First  wash  off  the  mud  with  a  soft  sponge  and  water, 
taking  care  not  to  scratch  the  enamel.  Dry  with  a  soft  leather.  Then 
lay  the  bicycle  down  on  its  side,  placing  paper  or  cloth  below  to  prevent 
injury  from  rubbing  or  dirt.  Then  wash  out  the  bearings  of  the  wheels 
with  a  little  kerosine  oil,  turning  the  wheel  all  the  while  till  the  bearings 
are  quite  free  from  gravel  and  mud  and  the  oil  runs  out  quite  clear. 
Keep  turning  the  wheels  till  the  petroleum  is  all  out,  and  then  wipe  the 
machine  and  dry  it  with  a  soft  leather.  Do  not  let  the  oil  get  on  to  the 
tires  or  enamelled  parts  of  the  machine.  The  chain  can  be  greased  with 
vaseline.  On  starting  again,  a  few  drops  of  oil  should  be  supplied  to  the 
bearings.  The  author  also  describes  how  to  use  a  pneumatic  tire,  and 
gives  a  good  many  hints  for  the  repair  and  preservation  of  the  machine. 
The  booklet  also  contains  the  rules  current  in  France  for  the  running  of 
cycles  on  the  public  roads  as  well  as  for  photographing,  and  tables  of  the 
multiplication  and  development  of  machines — according  to  the  size  of 
the  wheels  and  gearing.  | 

In  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1895,  M.  Albert 
Levy  gives  his  experience  of  a  bicycle  tour  from  Dieppe  to  Havre  with  a 
camera.  His  camera,  specially  made  for  films  7x5,  weighed  eight 
pounds,  and  he  found  the  best  place  for  it  was  between  the  legs,  inside 
the  frame,  on  an  aluminium  carrier  weighing  one  pound.  The  tripod  he 
carried  across  the  handle  bar,  and  the  six  holders  in  a  box  behind  the 
seat;  a  little  baggage-carrier  in  aluminium,  to  hold  necessary  changes 
of  linen,  shoes,  &c.,  was  placed  in  front  of  the  bicycle.  Altogether,  his 


baggage  weighed  over  twenty  pounds.  The  first  day  he  did  thirty 
miles  without  any  trouble,  taking  a  few  views  ;  the  second  day  war  not 
so  satisfactory,  as  he  had  rain  ;  but  the  third  day,  running  against  a  high 
wind,  wet  through  even  his  waterproof,  he  managed  with  difficulty  to  get 
to  Etretat,  where  he  changed  clothes  and  finished  his  journey  to  Havre  in 
a  carriage.  He  concludes  by  saying :  “  Photography  while  riding  a  bicycle 
is  not  always  fun,  and  I  understand  parties  having  given  it  up  as  not 
practical.  The  bicycle  is  a  very  good  and  almost  perfect  machine  for 
pleasure  and  exercise,  but  it  is  as  yet  in  a  very  crude  state  if  one  wants 
it  for  any  practical  use,  to  carry  some  tools  along,  of  any  weight,  say, 
from  four  to  five  pounds  up,  and  that  is  small  enough  ;  but,  as  the 
machine  is  now  constructed,  put  it  where  you  may,  it  changes  the  balance 
altogether  too  much.” 

The  subject  is  one  of  some  interest,  and,  if  any  of  our  readers  have 
practical  experience  of  bicycle  photography,  we  should  be  glad  if  they 
will  communicate  it  for  the  benefit  of  tbeir  brethren.  The  important 
points  are  the  amount  of  weight  that  can  be  carried  without  discomfort, 
and  the  best  distribution  of  it.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Levy 
that  the  best  position  for  luggage  is  inside  the  framing.  The  available 
space  is  not  more  than  four  inches  wide,  if  so  much,  but  a  light  case 
made  of  Willesden  cardboard,  or  aluminium,  three  inches  deep,  made  to 
fit  the  frame,  would  easily  hold  a  small  camera  and  the  necessary 
clothes,  Ac.  One  of  the  new  binocular  or  other  so-called  pocket  cameras 
could  easily  be  carried  hung  over  the  shoulders.  Some  of  the  home 
makers  advertise  camera  carriers  to  be  fixed  on  the  handle  bars. 

Colonel  J.  Waterhouse. 

- - 

j/  VOIGTLANDER’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  LENSES. 

The  patentee,  Herr  Friedrich  Ritter  von  Voigtliinder  remarks  : — 

Since  the  invention  of  the  unsymmetncal  anastigmato-photographic 
objectives  with  higher  correction  of  the  astigmatic  error,  it  has  been  the 
desire  of  the  opticians  to  construct  symmetrical  anastigmatical  objectives 
of  the  same  perfection.  Such  a  symmetrical  anastigmat,  which  has  been 
called  collinear,  and  for  which  letters  patent  were  granted  in  1894  under 
No.  21,458,  consists  of  two  equal  systems  of  three  bases  cemented  together 
in  that  way,  that  one  positive  meniscus  of  least  refractive  power  lies 
between  one  biconvex  lens  of  highest,  and  one  biconcave  lens  of  least 
refraction.  This  combination  has  met  with  a  great  success.  But, 
however  useful  it  might  be,  yet  the  highest  illuminating  power  of  this 
construction,  i.e.  the  highest  ratio  of  clear  aperture  and  length  of  focus, 
could  never  be  brought  above  1  :  6'3,  and  so  it  has  been  the  case  with  all 
the  other  constructions  of  symmetrical  anastigmats. 

Recent  mathematical  researches  and  practical  investigations  made  it 
likely  that  only  slight  alterations  of  the  optical  properties  of  the  medium 
lens  in  the  so-called  “  collinear  ”  would  afford  the  possibility  of  attaining 
a  higher  illuminating  power.  Practical  experiments  and  with  the  finest 
precision  in  the  performance  of  the  optical  surfaces  assisted  tbe  mathe¬ 
matical  researches,  so  that  I  finally  succeeded  in  designing  and  construct¬ 
ing  a  symmetrical  anastigmatic  collinear  of  the  relative  aperture  1  :  4 ‘5, 
twice  as  luminous  as  the  most  luminous  symmetrical  anastigmat  hitherto 


known.  Only  a  slight  difference  of  the  optical  properties  of  the  medium 
lens  made  this  success  possible,  whereas  any  greater  alterations  lead  to 
impossible  curvatures  and  impossible  forms  of  lenses.  This  new  con¬ 
struction  is  therefore  a  most  sensitive  one,  because  it  is  not  possible  to 
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neglect  the  least  differences  in  the  optical  properties,  the  curvatures,  and 
the  thicknesses  of  the  lenses.  This  sensitiveness  undoubtedly  is  the 
reason  of  all  the  ill-successes  of  the  constructing  opticians  in  that  direction 
In  the  accompanying  drawing,  the  new  spherically  chromatically  and 
an  astigmatically  corrected  double-objective  of  the  ratio  of  aperture 
1  :  4-5,  is  shown  in  a  diagrammatic  representation.  The  precise  data  of 
the  construction  are  as  follows  : — 

h1  :  nu  =  1-6065 
Species  of  glasses  L„  :  nn  =  1-5150 


Radii  rL  =  54-58  mm. 
r2  —  59-273  mm. 
r3  =  22-5  mm. 
r.  —  59-273  mm. 


L3  :  nD  =  1-53645 
Thicknesses  :  dx  —  6-4  mm. 

d2  —  10  mm. 
do  —  1  mm. 


Working  aperture  :  33-6  mm.,  Leagth  of  focus  lol  mm. 

Relative  aperture  1  :  4-5. 

The  claims  are  for  (1)  a  spherically,  chromatically,  and  astigmatically 
corrected  double -objective  of  the  relative  aperture  1  :  4-5,  consisting  of 
equal  systems  of  the  same  correction,  of  which  each  is  composed  of  a 
positive  meniscus  of  least  refractive  power  cemented  between  a  biconvex 
and  a  biconcave  lens  of  higher  refractive  power.  (2),  The  employment  of 
a  single  system  of  the  kind  referred  to  in  the  first  claim  as  an  independent 
photographic  objective.  _ _ 

LAMBERT’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DISHES. 

M.  Lambekt’s  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  invertible  photo¬ 
graphic  dishes  or  baths  permitting  of  the  development  or  other  treatment 
of  photographic  plates  without  the  possibility  of  any  of  the  liquid  escaping 
from  the  dish  or  bath  even  if  the  latter  be  turned  on  end  or  on  its  side 
for  watching  the  appearance  of  the  image  upon  the  plate,  or  even  upside 
down,  and  also  permitting  development  without  fear  of  soiling  the  hands 
by  the  developing  liquid,  and  without  having  to  touch  the  plate  until  after 

the  developing  operation  is  completed.  .  q  Q  . 

In  the  drawing,  fig.  1  represents  a  vertical  section  on  the  line  I  -  of 
fig.  2,  of  a  photographic  dish,  bath,  or  basin,  constructed  m  conformity 
with  my  invention. 

Fig.  2  is  a  plan  view  thereof.  ,  . 

Fig.  3  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  edges  of  the  dish,  bath,  or  basin, 

Fig.  4  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  base  or  bottom  frame  of  the  basin. 
Fig.  5  is  a  vertical  section  taken  on  the  line  3-4  of  fig.  2,  showing  the 
arrangement  serving  to  withdraw  the  glass  plate  from  the  basin. 

Fig.  6  shows  in  elevation  the  device  for  closing  the  orifice  of  the  channel 
for  discharging  the  liquid  contained  in  the  bath. 

Fig.  7  is  a  plan  view  thereof,  corresponding  to  fig.  6. 

Figs.  8,  9,  and  10  show  in  vertical  sections  some  modifications  of  trie 

edges  forming  the  cover  of  the  basin.  .  ,.  . 

Figs.  11  and  12  illustrate  in  elevation  and  plan  view  respectively  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  device  serving  to  release  the  glass  plate  or  the  pliotograp  nc 

plate  from  the  dish,  bath,  or  basin.  .  .,  , 

In  these  different  figures  similar  reference  letters  refer  to  similar  parts. 


Tintfintee  savs-  “My  improved  bath  or  dish  comprises  principally 

framePor6“oi  wool  or  ly  other  suitable  matoja  .proy.M  aU  s 
ottomwith  a  rebate  serving  to  receive  a  glass  plate,  l , *““8  th*  \  , 

arent  bottom  of  the  dish  or  bath ;  this  glass  p  a  ,  p  ,  .  iocate(j 
.graphic  plate  c,  rests,  is 

h  th«e  turned-over  edges,  /.  of  «Tm  ta  ofVadot 

elluioid,  gt.ua  peroha,  or  any  u. 

hapes,  for  example,  such  as  represented  g-  >  *  suitable 

,g.  8,  and  may  be  fixed  upon  the  base,  u,  of  ILo  batn  m  any  sin 


manner  so  as  to  ensure  a  water-tight  joint  in  the  bath.  The  said  base 
may  sometimes  be  made  integral  with  the  curved  edges  of  the  dish  or 
bath  as  shown  in  figs.  9  and  10,  and  the  glass  plate,  b,  may  be  without  a 
recess,  d ;  in  this  case,  when  not  in  use,  the  aforesaid  hook,  e,  is  located 
in  a  hollow,  g1,  provided  in  one  of  the  walls  of  the  dish,  and  the  rod,/, 
carrying  the  hook,  is  held  in  place  by  a  small  claw,  n,  fixed  in  any  suitable 
manner  on  the  dish  or  bath  as  shown  in  figs.  11  and  12.  When  required 
for  use,  the  rod,  /,  is  of  course  removed,  and  is  employed  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  device  shown  in  figs.  1,  2,  and  6.  _ 

“The  base,  a,  is  provided  with  a  channel,  i,  for  emptying  the  liquid, 
the  exterior  orifice  of  which  channel  is  closed  by  a  stopper,  or  washer  of 
indiarubber,  k,  held  in  place  by  the  action  of  a  spring,  l,  pivoted  upon 
the  dish  or  bath  by  means  of  a  screw,  m. 

“  Fig.  6  shows  in  full  lines  the  position  of  the  stopper,  closing  the  dis¬ 
charge  opening  for  the  liquid  contained  in  the  bath,  and  in  dotted  lines, 
this  same  stopper  during  the  discharge  of  the  liquid.  The  channel  for 
emptying  the  liquid  may,  of  course,  be  arranged  at  any  suitable  place,  for 
example  at  the  upper  part  of  the  edges  of  the  basin,  and  may  be  closed 

by  a  screw  stopper.  ,  .  ..  ,.  , 

“From  the  preceding  it  is  evident  that  the  liquid  contained  m  the  dish 
cannot  be  spilled  outside  the  same  whatever  position  of  the  dish  may  be, 
as  the  liquid  will  always  flow  into  the  chamber,  or  recess,  formed  by  the 
turned-over  edges  of  the  dish,  h,  even  when  the  dish  is  turned  upside 

d°“  The  photographic  plate,  c,  resting  upon  the  glass  base,  b,  of  the  dish 
will  be  maintained  in  contact  with  the  same  by  suction,  and  therefore  the 
dish  may  be  placed  vertically  in  order  to  watch,  by  transmitted  light,  the 
development  of  the  image  without  having  to  withdraw  the  photographic 
plate  from  the  dish,  and  without  fear  of  spilling  the  developing  liquid. 

“  After  the  developing  operation  is  finished,  the  photographic  plate  is 
removed  from  the  basin,  for  example,  by  means  of  the  hooked  rod,  /, 
aforesaid  by  drawing  the  same  upwards,  so  that  its  hook,  e,  will  lift  the 
plate  or  by  any  other  suitable  mechanism,  for  example,  such  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  figs.  11  and  12,  without  the  fingers  having  to  come  into  contact 

with  the  liquid  during  the  whole  operation.” 

The  claim  is  for  the  improved  invertible  dish  or  bath  for  photographic 
purposes,  the  essential  characteristic  feature  of  which  consists  in  pro¬ 
viding  curved  edges  to  the  dish,  basin,  or  bath,  so  as  to  form  a  reservoir 
enabling  the  said  dish,  basin,  or  bath,  to  be  inclined  or  turned  in  any 
direction,  without  the  contained  liquid  being  enabled  to  escape  or  to  be 
spilled. 

}<  THE  APOTHECARY  AS  A  PHOTO-STOCK  DEALER. 

[American  Journal  of  Photography.] 

A  pamphlet  has  lately  been  issued  and  distributed  broadcast  among 
druggists,  apothecaries,  and  cross-road  storekeepers,  setting  forth  in 
glowing  terms  how  fortunes  are  to  be  accumulated  by  the  sale  of  photo¬ 
graphic  supplies.  The  pamphlet  seems  to  be  the  effort  of  one  who  signs 
him  or  herself  with  the  high-sounding  title  of  “  Secretary  of  the  American 
League  of  Amateur  Photographers,”  an  organization  which,  so  far  as  our 
own  investigations  are  concerned,  we  must  confess  appears  to  be  a  some¬ 
what  mythical  one. 

Nor  have  we  been  able  to  locate  the  headquarters  of  this  great  corpo¬ 
ration.  In  fact,  the  reference  smacks  greatly  of  the  well-known  story  of 
the  “Tailors  of  Tooley  Street.”  However,  we  will  let  that  pass.  No 
notice  should  have  been  taken  of  the  subject,  which  by  the  way  is  marked 
copyrighted,  were  it  not  for  the  misleading  tenour  of  the  contents  of  the 
pamphlet,  which  is  really  a  conglomeration  of  stale  matter,  and  bears 
evidence  of  having  been  published  in  the  interests  of  some  chemical 
laboratory  for  the  express  purpose  of  booming  their  specialties. 

Now  this  whole  matter  concerns  the  inexperienced  amateur  and  the 
unsophisticated  apothecary.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
professional  photographer,  photo-scientist,  or  advanced  and  intelligent 
amateur,  all  of  whom  are  well  aware  that  their  success  depends  fully  as 
much  upon  the  freshness  and  purity  of  the  chemicals  employed  as  upon 
the  plates  and  optical  appliances,  and  none  of  the  above  need  advice  from 
any  official  of  an  Amateur  League  as  to  what  to  use  or  who  to  purchase 

It  is  well  known  to  every  professional  and  intelligent  amateur  that  the 
regular  photo-stock  dealer,  who  is  educated  to  the  wants  of  the  profession, 
has  their  individual  interests  at  heart,  and  permits  neither  plate  nor 
chemicals  to  leave  his  place  unless  he  is  morally  sure  that  they  are  fresh 
and  first-class.  Further,  he  has  no  occasion  to  deceive  his  customer  Ins 
success  in  business  depends  upon  them.  If  either  chemicals  or  lot  of 
plates  do  not  come  up  to  the  full  standard,  they  are  at  once  re  urned  to 
the  manufacturer,  who  in  turn  replaces  them,  as  the  dealer  is  a  large  and 

valued  customer.  .  ,  ,  ,  _  j _ _ 

How  different  the  ease  with  au  apothecary  who  lays  in  a  few  dozen 
plates  or  a  few  ounces  of  chemicals  of  a  kind  to  retail  out  by  grain  or 
scruple,  which,  by  the  way,  are  apt  to  deteriorate  by  becoming  stale  upon 
the  shelves  of  such  dealeis  as  have  but  a  limited  demand  for  goods  of 
this  character.  He  has  no  recourse;  his  only  iemedy  is  to  sell  the 

chemicals  at  prescription  rates.  ,  .  w;ii 

few  lilusti alien*  winch  came  directly  under  the  writers  notice  wi.l 
suffice.  A  photographic  fritud,  a  few  mouths  ago,  having  use  for  four 
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ounces  of  distilled  water  and  thirty  grains  of  citric  acid,  sent  the  order 
with  a  bottle  to  a  neighbouring  apothecary.  The  order  was  filled  at  a 
charge  of  thirty-five  cents.  It  is  true  the  bottle  was  neatly  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  white  paper  and  tied  with  a  baby-blue  string,  but  that  did  not 
make  the  solution  any  better. 

In  another  instance,  in  a  different  part  of  the  town,  three  ounces  of 
hypo  were  called  for.  The  salt  was  carefully  weighed  upon  a  well- 
balanced  scale,  not  a  grain  over- weight ;  this  was  done  up  in  a  double 
white  paper  and  tied  with  a  pink  string  and  a  gilt  label.  Price  45  cents, 
or  15  cents  per  ounce.  Upon  the  purchaser  objecting  to  the  exorbitant 
charge,  he  was  blandly  informed  that  “we  only  keep  pure  chemicals.” 
This  was  supplemented  with  the  information  that  photo-stock  dealers 
handle  refuse  chemicals  only. 

When  this  case  came  to  our  notice  a  little  investigation  was  started  as 
to  prices  charged  by  apothecaries  who  made  a  speciality  of  photographic 
requisites  for  amateurs.  The  result  was  that  hypo  brought  from  five  to 
fifteen  cents  per  ounce.  One  druggist  sold  it,  put  up  in  packages  of  one- 
quarter  pound,  under  his  own  name  as  his  special  brand,  expressly  for 
amateur  use,  for  twenty-five  cents  per  package.  Three  apothecaries  had 
no  sulphite  of  soda,  another  kindly  furnished  half  a  pound  of  sodium 
carb.  crystals  for  twenty-five  cents. 

Even  the  honourable  secretary  of  the  Amateur  League  of  American 
Photographers  quotes  an  instance  where  he  was  let  off  with  twenty  cents 
for  a  pound  of  hypo. 

He  further  goes  on  to  state  that  the  druggist  is  not  “in  it  ”  so  far  as 
concerns  present  trade  relations  with  the  photo-amateur.  The  writer 
agrees  with  him  there,  and  will  add  that  the  intelligent  apothecary  who 
is  wise  unto  his  generation  will  stay  out.  He  will  not  be  deceived  by 
any  suave  arguments  from  agents  of  concerns  who  fail  to  impress  the 
professional  bread-winner  with  the  wonderful  superiority  of  their  wares, 
and  now  seek  to  unload  them  upon  the  village  druggist. 

The  great  bulk  of  photographic  supplies  will  always  be  used  by  the 
professional  and  commercial  branches  of  the  photographic  art,  who  will, 
as  heretofore,  look  to  the  reputable  stock  houses  for  their  supplies. 

In  comparison  with  the  professional  branch,  the  amateur  guild  is  a 
comparatively  small  one  ;  but,  even  of  the  latter,  the  intelligent  and  pains¬ 
taking  ones  will  hardly  be  tempted  to  enter  upon  untried  or  risky  paths 
so  far  as  their  supplies  are  concerned,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  go  to  an 
apothecary  for  chemicals  or  supplies  unless  he  is  caught  away  from  home, 
or  at  unawares,  in  which  case  he  expects  to  pay  prescription  prices.  Such 
cases,  however,  are  few  and  far  between,  and  would  hardly  justify  any 
retail  druggist  or  apothecary  to  open  a  special  department  of  photographic 
supplies.  J.  Focus  Snappschotte. 
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*#*  In  this  column  we  from  time  to  time  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  owr  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive.  _ 

Hydriodate  oe  Potash. — Novice  writes:  “I  have  an  old  work 
on  photography  in  which  I  find  a  formula  containing  hydriodate 
of  potash,  but  I  cannot  meet  with  this  in  any  of  the  dealers’ 
lists.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  iP  ?  ” — Iodide  of  potassium. 

The  Action  of  Alum  on  Gelatine. — J.  C.  asks  :  “  What  is  the 
difference  between  the  action  of  ordinary  alum  and  chrome  alum 
upon  gelatine  P  For  some  purposes  the  ordinary  alum  is  recom¬ 
mended,  for  others  chrome  alum.  Why  ?  Have  they  different 
reactions,  or  may  they  be  used  indiscriminately  ?” 

Tectorium. — H.  P.  writes :  “  In  the  Journal  of  October  16, 
in  an  article  on  Glass  Substitutes  in  Germany ,  you  mention 
tectorium,  which,  I  take  it,  is  wire- wove  roofing.  You  say  this 
is  an  English  invention.  I  have,  for  some  considerable  time, 
tried  for  the  address  where  this  can  be  obtained.  If  you  can 
furnish  me  with  this,  you  will  greatly  oblige.” — We  rely  on  our 
readers  for  the  information  desired. 

Classes  in  Photography. — W.  D.  says  :  “  In  reply  to  your  cor¬ 
respondent,  ‘  Snark,’  in  Friday  week’s  Journal,  asking  for 
classes  in  photography  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  do  not  hold  examinations  in  photography,  so  that 
there  are  not  likely  to  be  any  classes  in  connexion  with  it. 
There  are,  however,  classes  in  photography  at  the  Birkbeck 
Institute  and  the  South-West  London  Polytechnic,  as  well  as 
those  at  the  Regent-street  Polytechnic.” 

Cleaning  Glass. — Young  Amateur  asks:  “Which  is  the  best 
way  of  cleaning  glass  plates  previous  to  squeegeeing  prints  on 
to  them  for  ‘  opalines  ?’  I  am  told  that  the  perfect  adhesion  of 
the  prints  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  glass  being 


absolutely  clean.  I  have  several  formula)  for  cleaning  pastes 
and  solutions,  but  I  want  to  know  which  is  best,  the  purely 
chemical  cleaning  with  nitric  acid  and  soda,  or  similar  sub¬ 
stances,  or  such  mixtures  as  tripoli,  china  clay,  or  whiting,  with 
ammonia  and  alcohol.  Each  has  its  bad  points,  but  does  either 
plan  offer  any  material  advantage  over  the  other?” 

bon  Printing  Query. — J.  E.  Behrend  says  :  “  I  recently  came 
across  an  old  formula  for  photo- lithography,  in  which  iodide  of 
silver  is  combined  with  the  bichromatised  gelatine,  but  for  what 
purpose  is  not  very  evident,  as  no  developing  process  is  carried  out 
that  would  affect  the  iodide.  It  struck  me,  however,  that  it 
might  be  possible,  by  using  a  tissue  containing  silver  bromide  as 
well  as  pigment,  to  combine  the  sensitiveness  of  the  Warnerke 
process  with  the  colour  of  ordinary  carbon  tissue.  Is  this  pos¬ 
sible?” — In  reply,  we  believe  that,  when  Mr.  Warnerke  first 
introduced  his  process,  he  made  some  experiments  in  this 
direction,  but  whether  they  turned  out  practically  successful 
we  do  not  know. 

Pyro  and  Amidol. — Yorkshireman  writes:  “I  am  an  ardent 
admirer  of  ‘good  old  pyro,’  and,  although  I  use  a  formula  of  this 
developer,  which  suits  my  requirements  exactly,  I  object  to 
stained  hands.  My  skin  is  very  rough,  and  the  stains,  even 
of  freshly  made  developer,  are  difficult  of  removal,  even  with 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  I  may  mention  that  I  always  use 
my  pyro  dry,  and  other  chemicals  in  ten  per  cent,  solutions.  I 
have  tried  amidol  several  times,  but  cannot  get  the  results  I 
wish.  Could  any  reader  give  me*the  equivalents  in  grains  of 
amidol  to  pyro ;  sulphite  of  soda  to  carbonate  of  soda ;  and  the 
action  of  bromide  of  potash  in  solution  with  amidol,  as  I  under¬ 
stood  its  action  was  not  the  same  as  in  solutions  of  pyro. 
Having  tried  all  the  developers,  one  naturally,  after  ten  years’ 
experience,  returns  to  pyro,  knowing  there  is  nothing  to  beat  it ; 
but  business  compels  one  to  have  clean  hands.” 

Stained  Gelatine  Negatives. — Phcenix  writes:  “I  have  three 
unvarnished  gelatine  negatives  that  have  got  wet  in  the  printing 
frames  while  in  contact  with  gelatino- chloride  paper,  how  can  1 
prevent  their  ultimate  staining  ?  I  have  had  this  accident  on 
previous  occasions,  and  have  taken  precautions,  as  soon  as  the 
mishap  was  discovered,  to  prevent  the  stains,  but,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  not  successfully.  My  method  consists  in,  first  of  all,  tho¬ 
roughly  soaking  the  negative  in  clean  water,  then  in  solution  of 
salt,  and  after  that  in  clean  fresh  hypo,  followed  by  copious 
washing.  One  would  think  that  this  treatment,  applied  before 
any  stain  has  appeared,  would  prevent  it ;  but  not  so,  the  in¬ 
visible  silver  compound  formed  with  the  gelatine  remains,  and, 
on  exposure  to  light  in  the  printing  frame,  comes  out  as  an 
appreciable  discolouration,  though  not  so  bad  as  would  be  the 
case  without  the  preventive  measures.  Can  you  suggest  any 
further  treatment  before  exposure  to  light  ?  ” 


©ur  ©tutorial  arable. 
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Catalogue  Received. 

A.  E.  Hoyles  &  Co.,  70a,  Shakespeare -street,  Nottingham. 

Messrs.  Hoyles’  catalogue  is  styled  a  “  guide  to  studio  furnishing,” 
which  suggests  its  principal  feature,  viz.,  that  it  is  devoted  to  illus¬ 
trated  particulars  of  painted  backgrounds,  studio  accessories,  rustic 
furniture,  and  sundries.  It  thus  appeals  to  our  professional  readers, 
who  should  find  it  useful  for  reference  when  they  are  desirous  of 
making  additions  to  their  studio  furniture. 


“Photograms”  of  1896. 

London:  Dawbarn  &  Ward,  6,  Farringdon-avenue,  E.O. 

The  difficulties  in  producing  a  work  of  this  character  before  the 
widespread  interest  excited  by  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Photographic 
Salon  and  the  Royal  Photographic  Societv  has  abated  enhance  the 
credit  that  is  due  to  the  editors  and  staff  of  our  contemporary  for 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  have  completed  their  task.  The  volume 
opens  with  a  brief  record  of  technical  progress  in  1896,  and  includes 
reproductions,  not  only  of  many  of  the  principal  photographs  now 
hanging  in  Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly,  but  also  of  several  non- 
exhibited  works,  including  contributions  from  Canada,  Australia, 
and  America.  Pictorially  speaking,  the  reproductions  are  almost 
fully  representative  of  the  best  English  work,  and,  it  goes  without 
saying,  that  the  get-up  of  the  volume  and  the  quality  and  printing  of 
the  blocks  are  exceedingly  good. 
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Mr.  Gleeson  White’s  critical  remarks  are  eminently  appreciative 
and  discriminative,  although  here  and  there  we  encounter  un¬ 
avoidable  commonplaces  of  the  phraseology  of  criticism,  which  we 
specially  commend  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  George  Davison,  the  Rev. 
F.  C.  Lambert,  and  others  of  their  kind  who  are  so  fond  of  carping 
at  the  shortcomings  of  those  whose  constant  duty  it  is  to  write  about 
exhibitions  in  the  photographic  papers.  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  mokes 
an  apology  for  the  “  criticism  against  time  ”  that  he  prints,  but  we 
are  sorry  that  he  did  not  enter  a  protest  against  the  toleration  of 
press-view  pests  and  bores,  whose  mission  it  appears  to  be  to  make  it 
as  difficult  as  possible  for  editors  of  photographic  papers  to  get 
through  their  by  no  means  enviable  labours  on  these  occasions. 

We  cordially  endorse  a  manly  and  outspoken  protest  against  the 
photography  of  the  merely  naked  that  is  uttered  in  the  volume.  Our 
American  photographic  friends  are  especial  sinners  in  this  respect, 
and  we  hope  that  they  will  seize  the  advice  here  given,  to  go  through 
a  thorough  course  of  study  with  competent  advisers  when  undertaking 
such  work,  and  to  exhibit  a  considerable  diffidence  in  showing  their 
results.  We  can  all  the  more  appropriately  subscribe  to  this  wise 
counsel  from  the  fact  that  before  us,  as  we  write,  are  two  American 
photographic  publications  having  nude  studies  that  are  simply  crude 
and  vulgar  records  of  physical  facts. 

We  see  mention  of  a  Bristol  Exhibition  this  year,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  that  a  good  deal  of  the  work  shown  there  is  to  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  Photograms  of  1896.  The  Exhibition  does  not  open  for 
nearly  two  months  yet.  A  trifling  slip  like  this,  however,  may  well 
be  pardoned  in  face  of  the  great  skill  and  care  that  are  expended  on 
the  volume  as  a  whole. 

“Primus”  Novelties. 

W.  Butcher  &  Son,  Blackheath. 

“Primus”  Diagram  Lantern  Plates. — These  are  glass  plates, 
coated  with  a  dark  pigment  on  one  side,  upon  which,  by  the  aid  of  a 
fine  point,  diagrams,  drawings,  or  writings  maybe  scratched.  When 
placed  in  the  lantern,  the  projected  image  gives  the  inscription  or 
drawing  as  white  lines  on  a  black  ground.  Many  uses  will  suggest 
themselves  for  these  prepared  glasses. 

“  Primus  ”  Lantern-slide  Masks. — This,  the  “  Drinkwater  Butt  ” 
series,  gives  a  selection  of  no  less  than  sixteen  different  shapes,  in 
rectangular,  oval,  circular,  and  cushion  form.  The  masks  are 
spotted  with  white  spaces  for  writing  upon.  Lanternists  should 
appreciate  the  series. 

“Primus”  Notice  Lantern  Plates. — These  plates  are  coated 
on  one  side  with  a  transparent  preparation  which  takes  writing  ink, 
so  that  inscriptions  may  be  rapidly  written  thereon  for  projecting  on 
to  the  lantern  screen. 


“  Primus  ”  Photogravette.  —  Tbis  is  a  simple  arrangement 
permitting  of  contact  negatives  being  made  from  pictures  in  books, 
&c. 


Fig.  2  represents  the  picture  to  be  copied  folded  oyer  on  to  the 
plate  with  the  back  of  same  uppermost;  a  glass  plate  is  also  placed 
over  this,  and  the  whole  clamped  together  by  means  of  the  four  clips. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  stiff  baseboard,  a  carrier  for  the 
sensitive  plate ;  a  thick  cover  glass,  and  four  strong  clips.  Contact 


between  the  sensitive  plate  and  the  print  to  be  copied  having  been* 
made  (of  course  in  the  dark  room)  exposure  is  made  to  artificial  lights 
and  development  is  pursued  in  the  usual  way. 

This  method  of  copying  by  contact  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  useful 
by  many  in  emergency. 

Cloud  Negatives. 

The  Brighton  Photographic  Company,  Cl arence-3'juare,  Brighton. 

Some  capital  specimens  of  cloud  negatives,  made  by  the  Brighton- 
Photographic  Company,  are  before  us.  They  are  printed  by  means 
of  the  carbon  process,  and  are  mounted  on  transparent  celluloid. 
The  era  of  white  skies  in  photographs  has  quite  passed,  and  if  the 
photographer  is  unable  to  get  clouds  in  his  negatives,  and  has  not 
the  opportunity  of  making  his  own  cloud  negatives,  all  further 
excuse  is  taken  from  him  by  reason  of  the  ready  accessibility  of  such 
pleasing  and  satisfactory  specimens  as  those  submitted  to  us  by  the 
Brighton  Photographic  Company. 

- * - 

fietog  and  iLoteg. 


Messes.  Henry  &  Co.,  of  St.  Martin’s-lane,  announce  for  publication  two 
illustrated  annuals,  The  Pageant  and  Thr  Paroaie ,  both  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  Gleeson  White. 

Royal  Photographic  Society. — Technical  Meeting,  Tuesday,  October  27, 
at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  at  8  p.m.  Demonstration  of  acetylene 
apparatus  for  portraiture  and  the  optical  lantern,  by  Mr.  C.  Hodale. 

The  Austin-Edwards  Monthly  Film  Negative  Competition.  —  The 
prize  camera  for  current  month  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Brantill, 
25,  Rosendale-road,  West  Dulwich,  for  his  negative.  St.  Paw V*  /V-pi  XcvUn is 
Wharf. 

The  Hackney  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Morley 
Hall,  Hackney,  on  November  17,  18,  19,  and  20.  Entry  forms  are  now  ready, 
and  may  be  had  on  application.  The  Society  is  prepared  to  collect  pictures 
entered  for  the  Exhibition  from  the  Pall  Mall  and  Salon  at  a  charge  of  3 d. 
per  picture,  minimum  6 d.  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  W.  F.  Fenton-Jones,  12,  King  Edward-road,  H  i  kney,  X.E. 

Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  heM 
in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street.  E.C.,  at  eight  o’clock  pre¬ 
cisely,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  28th  inst.  Travellers’  Might.  Mr.  T. 
Charters  White  will  give  a  lecture  entitled  Switzerland,  which  will  -e  illus¬ 
trated.  with  lantern  slides.  Members  are  requested  to  note  that  the  meetings 
of  the  Club  will  be  commenced  punctually  each  week  at  eight  o’clock  during 
the  ensuing  winter  session. 

The  Walworth  Junior  Postal  Camera  Club.— The  Hon.  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  (Mr.  P.  C.  Comford),  of  11,  Grosvenor- street,  Camberwell,  London, 
S.E.,  writes:  “Will  you  allow  me  space  in  the  columns  of  your  valuable 
paper  to  state,  that  there  are  three  vacancies  iu  the  above  Club,  caused  by 
recent  resignations,  through  pressure  of  other  matters,  and  that  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  all  particulars  as  to  membership  to  auy  amateur  who  would 
care  to  join  us,  on  receipt  of  one  penny  stamp. 

Radiography  in  an  Attempted  Murder  Case.  Henry  Goodwin  was 
again  brought  up  last  week  at  the  Salford  Police-court,  aud  charged  before 
Mr.  R.  Hankinson  and  Mr.  Alderman  Jenkins  with  burglary  and  attei 
to  murder  Mr.  Israel  Rosenblum,  merchant,  Northumberland-street,  I 
Broughton.  Prisoner  was  remanded  for  another  week  on  the  .application  of 
Chief  Detective  Inspector  Lyogue,  who  said  there  was  now  a  likelihood  of  Mr. 
Rosenblum’s  recovery,  but  he  would  not  be  in  a  fit  state  to  attend  court  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  In  the  course  of  an  interview.  Dr.  W  almsley,  the  medical 
attendant  of  Mr.  Rosenblum,  stated  that  his  patient  had  been  radiographed 
by  Mr.  Chadwick,  of  St.  Mary’s-street,  and,  as  the  result  of  the  process,  the 
bullet  was  discovered  in  the  chest.  An  operation  with  a  view  to  its  extraction 
will  be  made  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

M.  Paul  Desjardins  has  been  instrumental  in  starting  a  so  iety  in  Pari1-, 
known  as  the  Union  pour  l’Action  Morale,  the  object  of  which  is  to  che  k 
the  demoralising  influence — growing  every  day — of  certain  posters,  idustra.ed 
journals  and  theatrical  photographs  displayed  on  t  ®  »• 

shop  windows  and  kiosks.  The  subject  is  one  which,  of  course,  <  "ers  an  easy 
excuse  for  ridicule  iu  a  sceptical  city  like  Paris  ;  but  one  can  a  .  v  l  to  ign<  r** 
all  cheap  sarcasm,  for  the  matter  is  a  serious  one  and  deserves  to  considered 
as  such.  All  caut  and  prudery  apart,  one  may  well  be  shocked  at  the  shame¬ 
less  (l  is  pi  ay  of  more  or  less  naked  figures  which  modern  advertising  thrusts  in 
the  faces  of  all  and  sundry.  I  am  aware  of  tl  nded  argument, 

that  corruption  exists,  and  will  exist,  whether  such  pictures  be  displayed  o- 
not  and  that  they  do  nothing  to  increase  it :  that  mens  lower  instincts  ,r.- 
verv  much  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  earliest  times,  as  gross  anu  as  animal  . 
that  progros  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion,  and  so  on.  B?  t  -o,  for  the  -  .se 
argument;  but  the  admission  by  no  means  implies  that  we  are  therelore  to 
tolerate  these  scandalous  exhibitions,  which  stand  out  in  all  tne^r  effrontery 
from  the  walls,  and  by  their  gaudy  colouring  must  needs  attract  the  attention 
of  all  who  pass  them  bv,  not  only  men,  but  women  and  girls,  and  youDg 
children  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  bring  about  an 
improvement  in  these  matters,  but  every  one  with  a  healthy  mind  every  self- 
respecting  man  who  values  the  dignity  of  humanity,  will  wish  all  success  to 
M.  Paul  Desjardins  and  his  efforts. — The  Studio. 
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Thorium. — The  rare  metal  thorium,  discovered  early  in  the  present  century 
by  Berzelius,  has  lately  sprung  into  importance  in  a  curious  manner.  When 
burned,  the  metal  emits  a  light  more  brilliant  than  that  of  magnesium,  but, 
until  the  invention  of  incandescent  gas  burners,  in  which  the  flame  is  incased 
in  a  metallic  mantle,  no  use  was  discovered  for  it.  Upon  experimenting  upon 
various  substances,  it  was  found  that  the  oxide  of  thorium,  called  thoria, 
makes  the  best  mantle  for  such  burners,  and,  a  demand  being  thus  created  for 
it,  the  value  of  thoria  sprang  from  about  2 d.  to  51.  a  pound.  At  the  present 
time  a  search  is  being  made  for  new  sources  from  which  thoria  can  be  obtained, 
and  this  search  is  being  conducted  in  many  countries.  Originally  the  new 
metal  was  found  only  in  certain  rare  minerals  in  Norway.  Recently  it  has 
been  discovered  that  the  mineral  monazite  contains  a  liberal  quantity  of  thoria, 
and  monazite  is  found  in  North  Carolina,  Canada,  and  Brazil. 

- + - 

■patent  firing. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  October  7  and  14, 

1898 : — 

Magic  Lantern. — No.  22,456.  “Improvements  in  the  Optical  or  Magic 
Lantern.”  H.  Stockwell. 

Focussing. — No.  22,538.  “Improvements  in  the  Method  of  and  in  Means  for 
Focussing  Photographic  Cameras.”  A.  Bamvens. 

- - 

jttmtngg  of  Soctetteg. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


October. 

Name  ot  Society. 

26 . 

26  . 

26 . 

26  . 

26-3 L  ...... 

26 . . 

Stafford  Y.M.C.A . 

27 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

27 . 

27 . 

Royal  Photographic  Society  ... 

27 . 

28, .......  ... 

23...  . 

28. . 

28 . 

28 . 

28 . 

23 . 

29 

29 . 

29......  ., 

29 . 

30 . 

Or oy don  Microscopical  . . 

Subject, 


Pl'i.linotypefor  Beginners.  Walter  Booth. 
What  the  Artist  has  to  say  about  Colour. 

G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A. 

Artigue  System  of  Carbon  Printing  with¬ 
out  Transfer.  J.  A.  Sinclair,  F.  R.P.S. 
Systematic  Development.  Alfred  Watkins. 
Annual  Exhibition. 

Enlarging.  H.  Cliff. 

'  Practical  Pictorial  Photography.  A. 
Hors  ey  Hinton. 

Hints  on  the  After-treatment  of  Negatives. 

T.  Bolas. 

Demonstration  ®f  Acetylene  Apparatus 
for  Portraiture  and  the  Optical  Lan¬ 
tern.  C.  Hoddle. 

Lantern-slide  Making  and  Lantern  Night. 
I  Present-day  Printing  Methods.  F.  W. 

1  \  Levett. 

Testing  Lantern  Slides. 

1  Lantern  Night. 

Annual  Dinner. 

Members’  Lantern  Evening. 

Switzerland.  T.  Charters  White. 

Annual  Soiree. 

I  Exhibition  of  Members’  Lantern  Slides 
1  on  Stands. 

Dr.  Norman  Collie. 

Animated  Photographs.  Birt  Acres. 
Flexible  Films.  T.  E.  Bullen. 
Conversational  Meeting. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

October  20, — Photo-mechanical  Meeting, — Mr.  Horace  Wilmer  in  the  chair. 

Half-tone  Direct  from  Nature. 

Mr.  William  Gamble  read  a  paper  upon  this  subject.  In  his  early  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  half-tone  process,  he  said  he  had  been  told  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  a  half-tone  negative  direct  from  a  landscape,  a  sitter,  or 
even  from  still-life  objects,  and  this  because  the  screen  could  only  deal  with  a 
plain  surface  ;  and,  further,  because,  even  if  this  difficulty  could  be  overcome, 
the  exposure  would  be  prolonged  to  such  an  extent  that  the  range  of  subjects 
which  could  be  dealt  with  would  be  very  limited.  The  flist  objection  he 
characterised  as  absurd,  while  the  second  could  only  hold  good  in  the  days 
when  screens  were  less  clear  than  at  present,  when  wet- collodion  plates  were 
believed  to  be  indispensable,  and  when  the  method  of  adjusting  the  screen  and 
diaphragm  to  produce  varied  efltcts  was  not  known.  Amongst  other  things 
which  the  use  or  dry  plates  had  made  practicable  was  the  problem  of  direct 
half-tone  from  nature.  By  their  means  exposure  was  reduced  and  appara¬ 
tus  made  more  compact,  and  the  screen  could  be  set  much  closer,  or 
even  in  contact  with  the  plates,  rendering  it  possible  to  use  shorter- 
focus  lenses  and  smaller  cameras.  It  was  quite  possible  to  take  direct  half¬ 
tone  negatives  by  the  existing  methods  for  copying  from  prints,  but  the  length 
of  exposure  made  this  course  impracticable  except  for  still-life  subjects,  and 
the  question  to  be  solved  was  Low  to  reduce  the  exposure.  With  tnis  object, 
the  size  of  the  diaphragm  might  be  increased  if  ttie  distance  of  the  screeu 
could  be  sufticiently  reduced  to  compensate  for  it ;  but  this  would  mean  that 
-the  aperture  would  be  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  shadows  of  the  picture, 
aud  a  preliminary  exposure  with  a  small  stop  appeared  to  be  essential  to 
avoid  this  disadvantage.  The  use  of  screens  with  thinner  lines  would  he  a 
reversion  to  an  obsolete  practice,  and  such  screens  rendered  the  shadows  im¬ 
perfectly.  A  third  way  of  reducing  exposure  would  be  to  use  more  rapid 
iflates,  and  the  lecturer  doubted  the  necessity  of  a  slow-process  plate.  He 


had  made  half-tone  negatives  on  ordinary  plates,  and  produced  very  good 
prints  from  them,  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  adapting  the  printing  to  suit 
the  negative.  With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Brautill,  lie  had  prepared  a 
series  of  tables,  showing  maximum  screen  distance  for  a  stop  of  a  certain 
size.  He  had  designed  a  dark  slide  containing  mechanism  for  adjust 
ing  the  screen  as  close  as  one  sixty-fourth  of  an  inch,  and  it  was  con¬ 
sequently  possible  to  use  a  large  stop,  and  therefore  to  materially  reduce 
the  exposure,  aud  also  to  employ  lenses  of  shorter  focus.  The  rule  that  short- 
focus  lenses  were  unsuitable  for  half-tone  needed  qualification.  It  was  rather 
a  matter  of  angle  than  focal  length,  a  narrow  angle  beiDg  requisite  in  order  to 
project  sharp  dots  on  the  plate  at  the  usual  screen  distances.  With  a  camera 
fitted  with  a  cross-line  screen  it  was  quite  easy  to  make  a  direct  half-torn 
negative,  just  as  though  the  object  in  front  of  the  camera  was  a  paper  print 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  negative  would  be  more  vigorous  than  oui 
made  from  a  print.  One  of  the  chief  troubles  to  be  overcome  arose  from  th* 
fact  that  the  high  lights  would  be  over-exposed  before  the  dots  in  thi 
shadows  had  had  time  to  form.  This  could  be  met  by  making  either  a  prt* 
liminary  or  final  exposure  on  a  sheet  of  white  cardboard  with  a  small  sto> 
in  the  lens,  producing  a  grain  of  dots  all  over  the  plate  not  larger  than 
they  should  ultimately*  be  in  the  shadows.  This  dodge,  however,  although 
very7  effective  in  the  process  studio,  could  hardly  l^p  applied  out  of  doors  #r 
in  a  portrait  studio.  The  same  object  could  be  attained  by  prepariig 
plates  beforehand,  but  then  they  would  have  to  be  used  at  once  withoit 
removal  from  the  slide,  for,  if  removed,  they  could  not  be  replaced  so  tint 
the  dots  came  again  just  under  the  openings  of  the  screen.  Another  method  if 
graining  the  plates  was  to  place  a  very  small  stop  in  the  lens,  in  front  of  the  leas 
a  small  condenser,  and  behind  the  condenser,  and  at  a  suitable  distance,  astroag 
source  of  light,  very  fine  black  dots  being  produced  on  development  after  fiial 
exposure  upon  the  subject.  The  idea  of  a  vignetted  screen  seemed  in  theory  tie 
most  perfect  for  the  process,  but  in  practice  the  dots  would  probably  oe 
“woolly”  or  unsharp,  and  it  was  questionable  whether  the  shadow  dots  would 
stand  reduction  so  as  to  produce  sharpness.  Apart  from  the  idea  of  making  a 
grained  negative  direct,  it  had  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  more  practicable 
to  take  the  negative  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  make  a  grained  transparency 
from  it,  or  to  make  an  ordinary  positive  and  from  that  a  grained  negative, 
and  the  paper  concluded  by  enumerating  some  methods  upon  these  lines. 

Mr.  Gamble  showed  the  camera  and  dark  slide  with  which  his  experiment 
had  been  made,  together  with  a  set  of  diaphragms  of  various  shapes  and 
lantern  slides  illustrating  the  character  of  the  dots  obtained. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  remarked  that  the  paper  was  one  which  would 
amply  repay  consideration,  but  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  discuss  on 
the  present  occasion,  and,  this  being  the  general  opinion,  no  discussion  took 
place. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
October  15, — Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Allen  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  reminded  the  members  of  the  print  competition, 
arranged  for  November  5.  Photographs  are  to  be  taken  solely  within  the 
London  postal  district,  and  he  hoped  to  see  a  lot  of  entries  on  that  date. 

Spots,  Pinholes,  &c. 

Mr.  Mackie  showed  an  albumen  paper  print,  covered  with  spots,  which  had 
been  fixed  in  two  hypo  baths  so  as  to  ensure  proper  fixation,  the  cause  of 
which  he  could  not  explain. 

It  was  thought  to  be  due  to  splashes  of  something  or  other,  but  nothing 
definite  was  suggested. 

Mr.  Hodd  inquired  the  reason  why7  negatives,  after  intensification,  fre¬ 
quently  show  pinholes  not  before  visible.  He  had  met  with  many  examples 
lately.  They  had  been  blackened  with  ammonia. 

Mr.  Wall  had  never  met  with  it  with  any  blackening  agent  hut  ammonia. 
The  only  reason  he  could  suggest  w*as  that  the  silver  was  dissolved  by  the 
ammonia.  A  cure  for  it  was  not  to  use  ammonia,  but  that  did  not  explain  it. 

Mr.  Eyeritt  said  air  hubbies  might  have  been  formed  during  the  bleaching 
of  the  plate  with  the  mercury,  and  so  form  a  contrast  between  those  places  and 
the  intensified  parts  surrounding  them. 

Mr.  Hodd  could  not  accept  this  as  the  reason,  because,  where  the  pinholes 
were,  there  was  absolutely  clear  glass. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  it  was  a  common  experience,  an  I  he  thought  it  due  more 
to  the  gelatine  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Banks  stated  that  it  was  a  very  common  thing  with  the  wet-collodion 
process,  but  the  explanation  which  applied  to  collodion  negatives  would  not 
do  so  with  gelatine  plates.  The  explanation  as  to  collodion  was  that  there 
was  a  piling  up  of  the  image  on  the  surface  of  the  collodion,  which  was  unable 
to  carry  it,  and  so  gave  way. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  he  had  ventured  a  statement  at  a  previous  meeting  that  a 
negative  with  a  long  exposure  generally  required  long  development.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  some  negatives  taken  m  the  British  Museum,  which  took  from  ten  to 
twelve  minutes  to  develop,  as  against  three  minutes  with  studio  work  with 
j  datively  the  same  exposure.  It  had  been  said  that  they  must  have  been 
under-exposed,  but  he  did  not  think  to,  aud  showed  a  specimen  to  support  his 
statement. 

Mr.  Eyeritt  denied  saying  they  must  be  under-exposed,  hut  considered 
that,  under  the  conditions  given  by  Mr.  Mackie,  the  studio  negative  received 
relatively  more  exposure  than  the  Museum  negative. 

Mr.  Wall  could  only  infer  that  that  meant  that  the  Museum  negatives  were 
under-exposed.  He  had  seen  some  of  them,  aud  did  not  hold  that  opinion, 
however. 

Mr.  Eyeritt  replied  that  the  studio  negative  might  be  over-exposed. 

The  Chairman  read  the  following  from  the  question-box :  “What  is  the 
action  of  caustic  potash  in  the  silver  oath  ?” 

This  was  supplemented  by  Mr.  Rapson saying  that  light  action  was  required, 
a'ter  the  addition  of  the  caustic  potash,  to  finish  tne  precipitation  of  the- 
dc posit  that  is  formed. 
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Mr.  Mackie  replied  that  it  first  neutralises  the  acid,  and  then  reacts  with 
the  silver,  forming  oxide  of  silver.  Light  or  heat  was  required  to  reduce  the 
•organic  matter. 

A  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  Edwin  Banks  ou 

The  Theory  of  Development  [see  page  677]. 

Mr.  Habdon  expressed  the  interest  with  which  he  had  heard  the  lecture. 
With  reference  to  his  own  paper,  which  had  been  mentioned,  he  still  main¬ 
tained  that  the  insolubility  of  the  gelatine  was  due  to  the  combination  of  the 
oxidised  pyro  with  the  gelatine.  In  his  experiment  he  had  bubbled  air  lor 
some  hours  through  a  solution  of  pyro  and  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  Nelson’s  gelatine  was  soaked  in  the  solution  and  then 
thoroughly  washed.  Previously  it  went  into  solution  at  35°  C.  ;  but,  after 
being  heated  with  the  oxidised  pyro,  it  would  not  go  into  solution  at  the  boil¬ 
ing  point  of  water.  Here  was  a  case  in  which  no  bromine  came  into  contact 
with  the  gelatine.  The  only  means  which  would  lower  its  melting  point  was 
the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  colour  was  due  to  the  oxidised  pyro. 
He  did  not  agree  that  it  was  the  liberated  bromine  that  rendered  the  gelatine 
insoluble.  That  there  was  something  more  than  a  mere  alteration  in  the 
■vibration  of  the  molecules  of  bromide  of  silver  under  the  action  of  light  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  medium  which  supported  the  bromide  of  silver 
had  more  influence  on  the  speed  of  the  plate.  A  good  deal  depended  upon 
the  power  of  the  medium  itself  to  take  up  bromine. 

Mr.  Wall  thought  it  a  pity  that  the  lecture  had  not  been  written.  He  felt 
in  doubt  as  to  some  of  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Banks.  The  electrical  theory 
earned  a  good  deal  of  weight  with  it,  and  there  was  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  image  being  formed  entirely  by  some  sort  of  rearrangement  of 
the  molecules.  He  did  not  agree  as  to  the  composition  of  the  stain  in  the 
silver  image,  and  did  not  think  it  was  deposited  carbon  from  the  pyro. 

Mr.  Everitt  said,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  it  was  worthy  of  very  close,  con¬ 
sideration.  Mr.  Banks  started  his  theory  with  a  great  deal  of  evidence  in  its 
favour,  and  it  was  one  which  he  hoped  would  be  carried  beyond  the  theoretical 
stage,  and  endeavours  made  to  substantiate  it  by  experiment.  He  asked  how 
the  theoryr  would  fit  in  with  the  phenomenon  of  reversal  of  the  image  ?  If  it 
•could  be  done,  it  would  be  more  than  had  been  previously  done.  With 
reference  to  the  difference  between  Mr.  Banks  and  Mr.  Haddon  on  the  question 
of  the  tanning  action  of  pyro,  he  thought  it  possible  that  both  might  be  right. 
It  may  be  that  the  tanning  action  produced  in  development  may  be  due  to  the 
bromine,  while,  under  Mr.  Haddon’s  conditions,  his  contention  may  be  correct 
that  the  oxidised  pyro  was  the  tanning  agent. 

Mr.  Banks,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Haddon’s  statement  that  gelatine  became 
insoluble  in  the  experiment  mentioned,  stated  that  Watts  says  that  an 
alkaline  carbonate  oxidises  pyro  into  di-gallic  acid  or  tannin,  but  he  still 
failed  to  see  the  proof  that  pyro  was  a  tanning  agent  on  the  gelatine  in  the 
development  of  the  plate.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Wall,  he  inquired  what  was  the 
pyro  stain  in  the  image  if  not  carbon  ?  The  theory'  that  it  was  carbon  was 
fooi’ne  out.  For  instance,  take  an  exposed  plate  and  soak  it  in  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  pyro  for  five  or  six  minutes  until  thoroughly  saturated.  The  pyro 
penetrates  the  film,  and  is  imprisoned  with  the  silver  bromide,  and,  if  the  plate 
iis  flooded  with  ammonia,  it  may  be  rocked  as  much  as  you  please,  but  nothing 
will  disturb  the  pyro.  The  result  is  that  the  image  will  be  as  hard  and 
intense  as  possible,  and  the  pyro  is  decomposed  within  the  film.  If  the  silver 
of  such  an  image  is  removed  by  any  means,  there  still  remains  a  negative  in 
pyro  stain.  He  did  not  claim  'that  it  was  absolutely  pure  carbon,  but  no 
means  had  been  found  to  dissolve  it.  He  did  not  see  why  his  theory  should 
mot  agree  with  reversal  as  asked  by  Mr.  Everitt. 

The  Chairman  had  listened  with  great  interest  to  Mr.  Banks’  new  theory, 
aud  said  that  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Burton  Cox’s  well-known  experiments  had, 
after  all,  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  them,  and  he  hoped  to  see  very  shortly  the 
perpetrator  of  the  hoax  step  forward  to  claim  the  reward  which  had  been 

offered  for  his  discovery.  - •- - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

October  14, — Mr.  Naegali  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  made  a  statement  in  reference  to  the  punctual  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  meetings  during  the  winter  sessions.  In  the  summer  time 
he  said  we  are  apt  perhaps  to  be  a  little  slack  and  informal,  but  it  is  proposed, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  members  leave  at  an  early  period 
of  the  evening,  that  in  future  the  meetings  shall  begin  sharp  at  eight. 

Mr.  Hoddle  gave  a  demonstration  of  acetylene  gas  and  of  his  Incanto  gas 
generator.  He  stated  that  the  gas  was  made  by  the  addition  of  calcium 
carbide  to  water ;  the  process,  therefore,  of  gas  manufacture  is  simplicity 
itself.  His  apparatus  consists  of  two  galvanised  cylinders  constructed  to  slide 
one  within  the  other  on  the  well-known  principle  of  a  gas-holder.  Within 
the  inner  cylinder  is  a  device  for  holding  the  calcium  carbide  in  such  a  way  that, 
when  the  outside  container  is  partially  tilled  with  water,  the  weight  of  the  inside 
cylinder  presses  down  the  receptacle  which  contains  the  carbide  into  the  body 
of  water  contained  in  the  outside  case.  In  this  way  the  action  of  the  gas¬ 
holder  (which  is  at  the  same  time  the  gas-generator)  becomes  automatic  through 
the  rising  and  falling  of  the  inner  cylinder.  The  apparatus  has  a  suitable 
device  for  cooling  and  condensing  the  moisture  in  the  newly  prepared  gas 
One  pound  of  carbide  gives  off  five  feet  of  acetylene  gas,  and  this  quautity  will 
burn  for  two  hours  with  two  burners  suitable  for  the  gas.  The  carbide  costs, 
(including  packing,  about  6<2.  per  pound.  The  demonstrator  stated  that  he 
had  been  experimenting  and  using  the  gas  in  his  generators  for  years,  and 
had  suffered  no  ill  effects  from  the  smell  of  the  gas.  In  reply  to  questions,  he 
flaidthat  the  gis  itself,  as  well  as  the  calcium  carbide,  had  a  strong,  and  some 
people  thought  a  disagreeable,  smell.  Its  luminosity  was  about  titteen  times 
that  of  coal  gas.  He  had  not  experienced  any  explosion.  The  demonstration 
was  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  Incanto  apparatus.  The  use  of  the  gas  was 
also  demonstrated  in  the  lantern,  and  slides  were  projected  by  its  means  upon 

the  screen.  - - 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  following  is  the  annual  report  of  the  Society  for  the  session  1897)  -5)o 
In  submitting  the  Society’s  forty-first  annual  report,  your  Council  have 


much  pleasure  in  stating  that,  on  reviewing  the  past  twelve  months’  work,  it  is 
gratifying  to  feel  that  the  interest  in  every  way  has  been  thoroughly  main¬ 
tained  amongst  the  members. 

if  you  remember,  at  the  last  annual  meeting  your  attention  was  directed 
towards  the  providing  of  subjects  at  the  general  meetings  by  members  outside 
the  Council  who,  although  taking  an  interest,  were  lax  in  coming  forward. 
Without  dwelling  further  ou  this  matter,  your  Council  further  urges  you  to 
bring  forward  any  suggestions  or  papers  which  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Society. 

There  have  been  nine  general  meetings  held  in  the  Society’s  rooms  and  three 
outdoor  meetings.  In  November,  1895,  Mr.  H.  Wade  gave  an  interesting 
demonstration  on  the  process  of  carbon  printing,  exhibiting  examples  of  the 
various  modes  of  varying  results.  The  December  meeting  was  devoted  to  a 
paper  given  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Coulthurst  on  Hand-camera  Work,  reviewing  the 
position  of  the  camera,  and  also  by  describing  the  lens,  shutter,  changing 
plates,  developer,  &c.  In  January,  1896,  the  subjects  of  the  meeting  were 
varied:  Mr.  H.  Smith  on  Colouring  Gelatine  Photographs ;  Mr.  F.  Edwards 
on  Modes  of  Intensifying  Dry  Plates,  with  a  demonstration:  Mr.  A.  S. 
Casson  on  Collodio-chloride  Paper,  also  with  a  demonstration.  The  M  arch 
meeting  was  occupied  by  Mr.  A.  Brothers  on  photographing  the  corona 
without  an  eclipse.  In  April  the  Society  were  fortunate  in  having  the 
services  of  Mr.  N.  Luboshez,  of  the  Eastman’s  Photographic:  M  - 
Company,  who  delivered  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  Successful  Portraiture, 
and  Platinum-bromide  Printing.  For  the  May  meeting!  Mr.  Harry  Wade 
gave  a  paper  and  demonstration  on  the  Home  Preparation  and  Manipulation 
of  the  Plain  Sailed  Silver  Paper.  The  last  meeting  was  of  a  technical 
character,  when  Mr.  H.  M.  Whitefield  opened  a  discussion  on  Washing  and 
Finishing  Prints. 

Your  Society  held  a  most  successful  Exhibition  in  the  month  of  February, 
which,  in  number  and  quality  of  exhibits,  almo-t  -urpassed  those  of  pi 
years.  The  Exhibition  was  opened  for  two  evenings,  the  first  of  which  was 
partly  occupied  by  a  disolay  of  the  competing  lantern  si  by  a 

descriptive  lecture  by  Mr.  H.  Wade,  entitled  Glimpsi  I  and  Glances,  and  tne 
following  evening  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Coulthurst,  exhibiting  a  series  of  slides 
illustrating  Street  Life  in  Manchester.  In  the  competitive  clashes  the 
were  close,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Messrs.  W.  A 
J.  W.  Wade,  and  George  Wheeler,  who  acted  as  Judges. 

Owing  to  the  rooms  of  36,  George-street,  not  being  available  for  indoor 
meetings  during  the  summer  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  it  was 
decided  the  meetings  should  partake  of  a  social  character,  and  be  held  at  some 
suitable  place  convenient  to  Manchester  on  the  Saturday  following  the  date  of 
the  monthly  meeting.  The  first  arranged  was  : — Delamere  and  Moulds  worth, 
on  June  13  ;  Chelford  for  Astle  Park,  on  July  11  ;  Bramhall  for  Bramhall  Hall, 
August  8.  The  interest,  as  shown  by  the  attendances  at  each  meeting,  was 
highly  gratifying,  and  the  new  feature  in  having  these  summer  meetings  proved 
an  exceptional  success. 

Referring  to  the  lantern  section  of  your  Society,  the  members  have  not  come 
forward  with  their  usual  enthusiasm,  and  the  meetings  were  not  well  attended  : 
doubtless,  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  room  being  uncomfortable  during 
the  winter  months  ;  but,  in  the  new  premises,  a  much  larger  gathering  is 
expected. 

At  the 'first  meeting  of  this  section,  Mr.  J.  Ilvde  gave  a  lecture  on  S  mil  in¬ 
land  and  its  Glaciers,  employing  slides  by  M.  Fevrier,  of  Paris.  January 
meeting,  Mr.  A.  S.  Casson -contributed  a  paper  on  Stereo.''  opy  on  the  Screen--. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr,  J.  W.  Wade,  of  the  Manchester 
Amateur  Society,  who,  for  the  February  meeting,  gave  his  method  of 
producing  various  colours  in  lantern  slides,  accompanied  by  a  set  of  slides 
showing  results  obtained.  At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Hill  Whitefield  demon¬ 
strated  hi3  method  of  printing  clouds  in  lantern  slides.  The  March  n.eetmg 
was  devoted  to  members’  slides.  , 

The  thanks  of  the  Societv  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Harry  Wade  for  reporting  the 
various  meetings,  also  to  the  publishers  of  photographic  periodicals  for  gratis 
copies  sent  during  the  year,  including  the  firms  who  have  contributed  exhibit > 
of  apparatus  and  specimens,  which  have  increased  the  interest  of  meetings. 

The  roll  of  the  Society  contains  the  names  of  ninety-five  members,  of  which 
ten  have  resigned.  During  the  year  twelve  new  members  have  been  elected, 
thus  showing  an  increase  of  two. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council,  in  retiring  from  office,  beg  to  draw  yo:r  a.  tent  ion 
of  having  beeu  able  to  secure  more  commodious  and  comfortable  room- 
Moseley-street,  known  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Rooms,  than  tho.- 
have  been  hitherto  occupied  by  the  Society.  Trusting  that  suc.i  a  cuange 
will  be  beneficial,  and  also  that  the  welfare  of  the  So  ;  '  .  ‘  : 

sustained  in  the  future,  with  confidence  leave-s  the  election  o.  its  successor  to 
the  members  who  are  gathered  here  this  evening.  _  .  Q 

The  following  were  elected  the  Council  for  1S9<  President :  Mr.  &. 

Chilton. —  Vice-Presidents :  Messrs.  A.  E.  Casson,  F.  Edwards,  \V  Tomlinson, 
H  M.  Whitefield,  and  J.  Wood. — Council :  Messrs.  T.  M.  Brooke,  J.  Hyde, 
J  Peddie,  J.  C.  Wolfenden,  C.  H.  C’oote,  H.  V.  Lawes,  A.  Heywood,  r .  w  . 
Masters,  H.  Wade,  J.  Whittaker,  and  H.  Woolley.— Lantern .Committee : 
Messrs.  W.  Tomlinson,  J.  C.  Wolfenden,  H.  Wade,  and  «L  Wail  taker. 
Hon.  Curator:  Mr.  J.  Whittaker.— Hon.  Librarian.  Mr.  C  H  Coote  — 
Hon.  Reporter  :  Mr.  Harry  Wade.— Hon.  Treasurer :  Mr.  G.  W  .  Coote.—//  n. 
Secretary  [pro  tan.)  :  Mr.  A.  E.  Casson. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society. — October  13,  Mr.  P  Beckett  presidinz. 
—In  a  discussion  on  halation,  Mr.  Gosling  said  that  he  hid  found  a  difficulty 
in  getting  complete  optical  contact  with  gummed  ha-kine  papers.  Mr. 
Farmer  had  found  a  certain  tissue  to  be  effective.  Dr.  Roland  Smith  ha  1 
used  with  success  commercial  burnt  sugar  mixed  with  methylated  spirit.  A 
paper  bv  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  was  read,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  by 
Mr.  E.  Pcttock.  It  was  on 

The  Treatment  ok  the  Figure, 

and  contained  much  useful  aivice  as  to  posing,  lighting,  composition.  &c.  A 
series  of  slides  were  shown  on  the  screen  to  illustrate  the  subject.  In  a  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  ruling  a  focussing  screen  with 
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v;3ines  to  assist  composition,  Mr.  Rawlings  deprecated  the  practice,  as  being 
liable  to  lead  to  a  cramped  style  and  too  much  uniformity.  The  Chairman 
said  that  the  system  of  composition  could  never  be  carried  out  on  fixed  lines. 
Each  must  depend  on  its  own  requirements.  The  composition  of  a  picture 
often  depended  on  masses  and  tones  as  well  as  lines. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— October  12,  Mr.  Mummery  (the 
President)  presiding. — The  ordinary  business  of  the  evening  was  suspended,  as 
this  was  a  meeting  to  which  ladies  were  invited,  being  a  lantern  lecture,  by 
Mr.  Fenton- Jones,  of  the  Hackney  Photographic  Society,  entitled 
Venice  and  Lucerne. 

The  lecture  proved  very  interesting,  and  was  enlivened  by  humorous  quota¬ 
tions  from  Mark  Twain  descriptive  of  some  of  the  scenery.  The  audience 
showed  their  approval  by  the  hearty  manner  in  which  they  responded  to  the 
"vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  Pither  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Ltsett.  Mr. 
Fenton-Jones,  in  replying,  said  that  he  hoped  that  the  tie  which  already 
existed  between  the  Hackney  and  North  Middlesex  Societies  would  continue 
and  gain  in  strength. 

Richmond  Camera  Club. — The  winter  session  was  opened  on  the  5th 
inst.  by  a 

Lantern  Show  of  Photo-micrographs 
by  Mr.  J.  Charters  White.  Over  a  hundred  most  interesting  slides  were 
projected  on  the  screen,  and  explained  by  Mr.  Charters  White  in  his  charac¬ 
teristic  humorous  manner. 

On  Monday,  the  12th  inst.,  the  President  (Mr.  J.  P.  Cambrano,  jun.)  read 
a  paper  on 

Exhibitions  and  Hints  to  Exhibitors. 

-After  contrasting  the  present  system  of  Exhibitions  with  that  of  a  few  years  ago 
in  respect  to  classes  and  awards,  Mr.  Cembrano'proceeded  to  touch  on  “jthe  two 
.greatest  and  best  organized  photographic  Exhibitions  of  the  present  day,”  namely, 
the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition  and  the  Salon.  He  advocated  raising  the  standard 
■of  exhibits  still  higher,  and  of  doing  away  with  awards  entirely.  Moreover, 
he  suggested  that  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  should  hold  two  Exhibitions 
yearly,  one  dedicated  entirely  to  the  pictorial  side  of  photography,  and  the 
other  to  the  scientific  and  industrial  aspect.  Mr.  Cembrano  gave  high  praise 
to  the  “  Salon”  promoters,  in  that  they  have  made  it  possible  to  hold  in  this 
country  a  series  of  successful  annual  Exhibitions  without  charging  for  wall 
space  or  awarding  medals.  He  concluded  a  most  interesting  paper  with  some 
excellent  hints  to  exhibitors,  one  of  which  is  a  sort  of  “negative,”  namely, 
If  an  exhibitor  wants  to  ensure  not  being  hung,  and  not  getting  an  award,  he 
will  frame  his  exhibit  in  a  gaudy  plush  and  gold  frame,  with  all  sorts  of 
enrichments. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society, 
held  at  Hanover  Hall,  Hanover  Park,  Peckham,  the  President  (Mr.  F.  W. 
Edwards,  F.R.P.S.)  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Robert  Roberts  (Prosser  Roberts  Drug 
■Company)  gave  before  a  crowded  meeting  a  demonstration  of  Photography 
with  the  Rontgen  Rays.  The  demonstration  gave  clear  and  concise  directions 
of  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid  in  order  to  attain  success.  A  negative  of  a 
hand,  showing  a  malformation,  was  taken  and  developed.  The  pose  of  the 
fluorescent  screen  was  shown.  Samples  of  Mr.  Norman  Vine’s  retouching 
powders  were  distributed. 

Woodford  Photographic  Society. —October  15,  Annual  Meeting. — After 
the  usual  routine  business  had  been  gone  through,  the  Secretary  submitted 
his  report  upon  the  state  of  the  Society,  its  work  and  finances  for  the  past 
year.  He  said  the  membership  had  increased,  but  the  attendance  could  hardly 
be  considered  satisfactory.  Demonstrations  upon  Platinotype,  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bennett,  and  Lantern-slide  Making,  by  Mr.  Marriage  ;  A  Holiday  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  illustrated  by  a  set  of  nearly  fifty  lantern  slides,  by  Mr.  Ember ;  and 
the  Leeds  slides,  circulating  among  the  affiliated  societies,  formed  part  of  the 
year’s  work.  The  excellence  of  the  work  shown  at  the  Exhibition  last  Novem¬ 
ber  was  touched  upon,  and  congratulations  offered  to  those  members  whose 
pictures  were  shown  at  Pall  Mall.  The  balance-sheet  showed  that  last  year’s 
deficit  had  been  wiped  off,  a  balance  in  hand  of  11.  15 s.  remaining.  An 
•-  appeal  was  made  to  the  members  to  endeavour  to  increase  the  membership, 
and,  if  possible,  to  draw  within  the  Society  the  many  photographers  in  and 
about  Woodford  who  do  not  belong  to  any  other  society,  a  course  which 
would  benefit  them  and  generally  conduce  to  an  inaprovemeut  in  photographic 
work  done  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Wilmer,  at  the-  conclusion  of  the 
report,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers,  warmly  praised 
the  Secretary  for  his  interest  and  exertions  on  the  Society’s  behalf  during  the 
past  year.  The  officers  elected  for  the  present  year  are : — President :  Mr.  E. 
Marriage. — Council :  Messrs.  Caird,  Goodwin,  and  Malby. — Lanternist :  Mr. 
E.  Noble. — Hon  Secretary  and  Treasurer  :  Mr.  F.  E.  Ember,  The  programme 
lor  the  present  year  is  a  capital  one. 

Ashton- under -Lyne  Photographic  Society. — This  Society  had  a  very 
successful  opening  night  for  the  winter  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  13.  The 
.lecturer  was  Mr.  W.  Lamond  Howie,  and  his  lantern  views  were  simply  superb. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  they  are  the  best  that  have  ever  been  exhibited  in 
Ashton  ;  but  lantern  views  generally  have  attained  to  such  perfection  that 
one  is  almost  inclined  to  say  the  same  thing  after  every  fresh  lecture.  Of 
course,  everything  depends  upon  the  photographer’s  eye  for  the  picturesque, 
and  this  Mr.  Lamond  Howie  possesses  in  a  high. degree.  Bleak  stretches  of 
-now  and  rock  are,  one  would  think,  very  difficult  to  make  interesting,  and  yet 
Mr.  Howie  sets  himself  to  this  almost  impossible  task  and  succeeds  to  ad¬ 
miration.  He  always  puts  into  his  slides  a  sufficient  number  of  striking 
features  to  make  every  fresh  one  arrest  the  attention  and  impress  upon  the 
mind  that  one  is  viewing  some  of  the  most  marvellous  features  on  the  varied 
surface  of  the  globe.  It  makes  a  wonderful  difference  when  one  views  objects 
at  an  angle  of  something  like  eighty  degrees.  If  Stamford-street,  for  instance, 
•could  be  upended  from  Cockbrook  to  St.  Peter’s  at  such  a  degree,  with  all  its 
houses  sticking  out  on  either  side,  the  appearance  would  be  most  astonishing. 
Standing  at  the  Park  gates,  St.  Peter’s  Church  would  be  brought  apparently 
-quite  close  to  the  eye,  but  it  would  still  be  at  the  same  absolute  distance. 


One’s  ideas  are  for  a  while  quite  upset.  Distances  cannot  be  gauged  by  & 
stranger  to  mountains  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  and  great  i 
made  in  guessing  what  they  really  are.  The  same  difficulty  must  necessarily 
be  experienced  in  estimating  the  height  of  mountains  shown  on  the  screen. 
The  lecturer  has  frequently  to  impress  upon  his  midi. -nee  that  things  a: 
just  what  they  seem,  but  a  considerable  deal  different.  It  is  not  altogether 
the  atmosphere,  although  that,  of  course,  is  clear ;  but  the  changed  angle  of 
vision  accounts  for  much  more.  For  those  who  did  not  appreciate  the 
mountains  so  much  as  they  ought  to  have  done;  Mr.  Howie  had  Boma  view  of 
the  Milan  Cathedral  and  of  the  old  Roman  architecture  of  Aosta,  which  eo  ild 
not  fail  to  prove  very  striking. 

Darwen  Photographic  Association.— October  15.— M.  J.  Lees,  of  the 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society,  delivered  a  lecture  entitled  A 
Tour  in  Spam,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  from  photographs  taken  by  the 
lecturer  himself  whilst  on  a  holiday  there.  The  Rev.  Henry  Irving  (President 
of  the  Association)  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large  atten.lan  >e  of 
members.  The  lecture  was  keenly  enjoyed  by  all  present,  as  it  was  both 
interesting  and  instructive.  In  the  concluding  portion  of  the  lecture  Mr. 
Lees  gave  a  vivid  description  of  a  Spanish  bull-fight  as  witnessed  by  himself 
during  his  tour.  The  lecturer  was  accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

Wolverhampton  Photographic  Society.— This  Society  commenced  its 
session  for  1896-7  on  Friday,  October  16,  at  the  Blind  Institute,  Victoria-street, 
where  the  society’s  room  are  situated.  Mr.  H.  E.  Perry  (President)  occupied  the 
chair. — Mr.  E.  C.  Middleton,  of  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society,  gave  an 
interesting  demonstration  of 

The  Carbon  Process. 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  chief  points  in  the  history  of  the  process,  the 
lecturer  called  attention  to  its  three  great  advantages,  viz.,  permanence,  wide 
range  of  colour,  and  simplicity.  The  permanence  of  carbon  prints  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  finished  picture  consists  simply  of  any  suitable  artist’s  pig¬ 
ment  locked  up  in  gelatine  which  has  been  converted  into  a  kind  of  parchment ; 
and,  as  the  makers  of  the  materials  are  careful  to  use  only  stable  pigments  and 
paper  of  the  highest  quality,  the  permanence  of  the  result  is  as  perfect  as  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  engravings.  As  any  permanent  artist’s  pigment  may  be 
chosen,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  colour  for  the  prints.  The  simplicity  of  the 
process,  particularly  in  the  case  of  single  transfer,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
gelatine  tissue,  which  consists  of  ordinary  gelatine  mixed  with  pigment, 
supported  upon  a  backing  of  paper,  is  supplied  by  the  makers  in  a  variety  of 
colours  ready-sensitised,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  expose  a  piece  of  the  tissue 
to  the  light  behind  a  negative,  measuring  the  time  by  a  simple  actinometer. 
The  exposed  tissue  is  then  soaked  in  cold  water,  and  pressed  down  on  to  paper, 
glass,  or  any  desired  material  which  can  be  made  waterproof.  A  short 
immersion  in  warm  water,  which  now  follows,  dissolves  away  the  bulk  of  the 
pigment,  leaving  the  picture  on  its  paper  or  other  support.  The  only  other 
steps  necessary  are  a  slight  washing  and  dryiog.  The  prints  by  this  single¬ 
transfer  process  are  reversed  as  regards  rights  and  lefts  unless  a  reversed 
negative  is  used.  By  the  double-transfer  process,  which  involves  another 
simple  operation,  this  can  be  obviated.  The  lecturer  practically  demonstrated 
the  single-transfer  process,  developing  the  pictures  upon  various  kinds  of 
drawing-paper,  opal  glass,  and  also  upon  plain  glass  for  transparencies.  The 
operations  of  the  double-transfer  variation  were  next  shown.  The  whole  of  the 
demonstrations  avere  performed  with  Mr.  Middleton's  accustomed  dexterity  and 
neatness,  and  gave  much  pleasure  to  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
witness  them.  Those  who  had  not  previously  seen  the  carbon  picture 
developing  out  clearly  and  beautifully  from  the  seemingly  hopeless  mess  of 
pigment  were  quite  fascinated,  and,  no  doubt,  many  members  will  forsake 
silver  printing,  with  its  doubtful  permanency,  now  that  they  have  seen  the 
ease  and  beauty  of  the  carbon  process. 

Photographic  Society  of  Ireland.— The  winter  session,  1896-  97,  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Irelaud  was  opened  at  their  rooms,  35,  Dawson- 
street,  on  Friday,  October  9,  when  the  President  of  the  Society  (Mr.  Alfred 
Werner),  who  occupied  the  chair,  delivered  an  address  on  the  history  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  art.  There  was  a  good  attendance.  The  President,  who 
was  well  received,  said  he  would  deal  with  the  question  of  photography 
principally  from  a  scientific  point  of  view;  but,  as  he  desired  to  keep  him¬ 
self  in  touch  with  all  the  members,  he  hoped,  during  the  session,  to  also 
address  himself  to  those  whose  studies  were  not  so  far  advanced,  and  to 
those  who  looked  at  the  question  from  a  practical  or  technical  point  of  view. 
The  lecturer  then  referred  to  the  discoveries  of  Daguene  in,  1839,  in  relation 
to  the  transference  of  images  to  plates.  Daguerre  had  worked  fifteen  years 
before  he  had  made  these  discoveries.  The  speaker  next  detailed  the  various 
experiments  by  which  it  was  found  possible  to  transfer  images  to  plates,  and 
the  means  by  which  photography,  one  of  the  foremost  and  most  beautiful  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  arrive  t  at  its  present  state  of  per¬ 
fection.  With  photography  time  had  worked  many  changes.  Several  new 
processes  had  been  discovered  since  1839  for  the  transference  of  images  to 
plates,  some  to  only  sink  into  the  sea  of  oblivion,  and  others  to  remain  until 
ousted  by  more  improved  methods  still.  Continuing,  the  lecturer  pointed  out 
the  methods  by  which  the  art  is  now  worked,  and  concluded  amid  applause. 
The  remainder  of  the  programme  consisted  of  magic-lantern  views  and 
musical  selections,  followed  by  refreshments.  Miss  Ruthven  opened  the 
musical  part  of  the  proceedings  with  a  pianoforte  solo,  given  with  much 
acceptance.  Miss  Ferguson  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Erskine  gave  a  duet,  “  0  that  we 
two  were  Maying,”  very  creditably.  Miss  Brien  was  successful  with  her  song, 
“  For  the  sake  of  the  past,”  and  was  accompanied  on  the  piano  by  Miss  Ruth¬ 
ven,  Miss  Mabel  Brien  playing  a  violin  obbligato  with  taste  and  finish.  A 
number  of  comic  songs  were  contributed  by  Mr  Arthur  James,  and,  needless 
to  say,  drew  forth  iiutering  tokens  of  approval.  The  magic-lantern  views 
from  handsome  slides  by  Messrs  Victor  Smith  (Secretary  of  the  Society), 
J.  H.  Gane,  A.  C.  Ruthven,  A.  W.  Geddis,  and  J.  Keogh,  proved  a  pleasant 
item  on  the  programme,  and  unmistakably  showed  the  perfection  to  which 
the  photographic  art  has  been  brought.  Tea,  &c.,  brought  an  enjqyable 
evening  to  a  close.  Professor  Scott  and  Mr.  Geddis  managed  the  lantern.' 
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1896.  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

Oct.  23-Nov.  7  .  Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallerv,  Piccadilly.  Alfred 

Maskell,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly. 

,,  23-Nov.  12 .  Royal  Photographic  Society.  R.  Child  Bayley,  12, 

Hanover-square. 

,,  26-31  .  Southport  Social  Photographic  Club. 

November  12  .  Dulwich  Photographic  Society. 

,,  17-20 .  Hackney  Photographic  Society.  W.  F.  Fenton- Jones, 

12,  King  Edward  Road,  Hackney. 

December  3,  4 .  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  E  P.  Heron,  2  Tilney- 

street,  Orrell  Park,  Aintree,  Liverpool. 

,,  28-31 .  Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  P.  C. 

Cornford,  103,  Borough-road,  S. E. 


Dec.  1896-Jan.  1897  Bristol  International.  Hon.  Secretary,  20,  Berkeley- 
square,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


your  Journal  “  it  was  a  very  reasonable  letter.”  I  wrote  again,  and  thi3 
time  he  says  he  has  got  another  “  rather  rambling  letter”  from  me,  and 
he  has  found  that  I  do  cabinets  too  cheap,  but  he  does  not  notice  that  it 
is  on  account  of  the  false  amateur  taking  away  my  work.  I  think  that 
even  the  quarter  of  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  and,  if  any  of  my 
brother  professionals  are  not  pleased  with  my  way,  I  have  onlv  to  say, 
Perhaps  my  method  of  conducting  business  is  as  good  as  their  own. 
But  “Dogberry”  complains  of  some  other  professional  charging  too  high 
a  price  for  his  pictures.  Who  set  “  Dogberry”  up  as  judge?  Was  it  this 
thing  he  calls  common  sense  ?  But,  if  you,  Mr.  Editor,  would  give  me 
fair  play,  you  would  put  my  letter  in  full  in  the  Journal.  I  dare  say 
“  Dogberry”  will  give  it  to  you. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.. 

Archibald  Bobertson. 

88,  Glassford-street,  Glasgow,  (Jclober  16,  1896. 

[We  shall  be  happy  to  print  the  letter  referred  to  — Eds.] 


Cotregpottbence. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  o.re  given. 

PRINTING  UNDER  GREEN  GLASS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Seeing  in  your  issue  of  last  week  a  letter  about  the 
colour  of  albumen  prints  made  under  green  glass,  I  beg  leave  to  en¬ 
close  two  prints  from  a  negative  of  a  monkey,  the  grey  one  printed 
under  green  glass,  the  brown  one  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  grey 
print  became  grey  during  printing,  and  did  not  change  colour  at  all 
during  toning.  The  paper  used  for  both  prints  was  from  the  same  sheet 
of  Edwards’s  double  albumenised  paper,  and  toned  in  the  same  bath.  I 
am,  yours,  &c.,  A-  A- 

October  15,  1896. 

[The  grey  print,  compared  with  that  having  the  brown  tone,  is 
flat  and  lacking  in  detail. — Eds.] 


HE  “  NOTES  ON  RADIOGRAPHY.” 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Hall-Edwards  .8  experience 
with  the  X  rays,  and  observe  that  be  would  like  experimenters  to 
communicate  their  own  experience  in  this  direction.  Your  readers  may 
be  interested  in  knowing  what  effect  a  shock  from  a  ten-inch  spark  may 
produce  when  accidentally  taken  through  the  hands.  Whilst  engaged  on 
Rontgen  X  rays  at  Earl’s  Court  Exhibition  a  month  or  two  back,  I  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  get  a  severe  shock  through  the  hand  whilst 
engaged  in  putting  on  a  tube,  an  official  standing  at  the  coil  attending 
the  switch.  The  shock  at  the  time  showed  no  ill  effects,  but  about  a 
week  afterwards  my  fingers  on  left  hand,  where  I  fait  it  most,  began  to 
swell  and  look  very  purple.  My  doctor  told  me  to  run  cold  water  freely 
over  the  hand,  but  I  found  this  only  caused  a  further  apparent  in¬ 
flammation.  .  1  x  V  t 

Of  ray  own  accord,  I  began  to  poultice  with,  hot  linseed,  and  got  relict. 

I  should  have  said  that,  during  this  swelling  and  inflammation,  a  burning 
pain  was  constantly  present;  and,  of  course,  stiffness  of  the  hand  and 
fingers.  The  poulticing  soon  gave  ease,  however,  and  on  the  back  oi  the 
fingers  there  came  large  blisters,  which  filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  so  that 
-each  finger  was  double  its  normal  size,  or,  rather,  thickness.  lhe 
blisters  gradually  gave  out,  and  had  a  tendency  to  dry  up.  By  degrees  1 
peeled  off  the  blister  skin,  and  found  a  new,  pink-coloured  skin  had 
formed  underneath.  All  this  time-some  three  weeks  or  so— I  had  to 
keep  my  hand  tied,  as  it  was  not  only  unsightly,  but  tender,  and  some¬ 
what  painful.  I  don’t  know  if  any  similar  experiences  have  been  met 
with,  but  this  is  the  eff-  fit  it  had  on  myself. 

Another  curious  thing  that  happened  was  that  five  or  six  tubes— which 
had  all  done  a  fair  share  of  work— oue  day  refused  to  give  us  any  effects. 
I  did  not  know  of  the  method  of  reversing  the  current  for  some  time 
through  the  tube,  but  put  it  down  to  air  having  worked  in,  as  the  tubes 
gave  out  a  violet  ray  when  the  current  was  turned  on  ;  probably  the 
effect  may  have  been  due  to  atmospheric  change,  or  non- uniformity  of 
the  electric  discharge.  Mr.  Hall-Edwards  mentions  barometrical  in¬ 
fluences,  and,  if  lie  will  take  the  suggestion,  I  fancy  dampness  directly  a 
great  source  of  trouble,  as  the  sparks  would  often  fl.v  round  the  outside 
•of  the  tube  instead  of  passing  through;  but  this,  I  suppose,  he  has 

Plates  would  often  be  over-exposed  in  dry  weather,  and  underdone  on 
damp  or  rainy  days.  I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  there  were  many 
curious  things  I  could  mention,  but  am  afraid  space  cannot  be  afforded, 
so  must  thank  our  Editors  in  anticipation,  and  hope  that  what  I  have 
aaid  may  not  be  altogether  unprofitable.— I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

101a,  Fulham  Palace-road,  Hammersmith,  If .  1' •  willatt. 


AMATEURISM  AND  PROFESSIONALISM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  wrote  “Dogberry,”  and  he  was  good  enough  to  say  in 


“THE  POOR  CHEMIST.” 


To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen, — “  Dogberry  ”  does  me  too  much  honour.  I  have  no  wish 
to  pose  in  any  degree  as  a  champion  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  ;  far 
from  it.  I  wrote,  firstly,  to  point  out  certain  inaccuracies  and  absurdities; 
secondly,  because  I  was  sorry  to  see  signs  of  ill  feeling  between  two  bodies 
so  closely  allied  (looking  at  it  broadly)  as  chemists  and  photographers. 

I  have,  in  common  with  a  good  many  other  people,  a  great  dislike  to  half 
truths  and  one-sided  statements,  also  to  persons  like  “  Medico  ’  foisting, 
as  new  and  original,  old  jokes  and  legends  which  have  been  known  in  the 
trade  for  many  years.  I  heard  that  *•  ill-Evans  ”  story  at  least  ten  years 
ago  ;  but  life  isn’t  long  enough,  or  the  days  are  too  short,  for  this  kind  of 
work.  I  can  only  wish  some  of  your  readers  and  contributors  could  liave 
a  few  weeks  behind  a  busy  drug  (?)  counter. 

The  Society  was  in  the  right  over  those  Edinburgh  cases;  but.  while 
prosecuting  Mr.  Hume,  they  pass  over  another  firm  of  photo  rhemi..ts, 
equally  eminent,  who  have  had  no  qualified  assistant  for  years  .  Y  hat  is 
sauce  for  one,  Ac. 

I  must  confess  I  do  not-  appreciate,  as  perhaps  I  might  do.  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  are  supposed  to  actuate  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  I 
believe  their  chief  aim  is  to  improve  the  status  of  the  pharmacist.  The 
results  of  the  last  examination  read  as  follows  : —  Candidates  examined, 
164  ;  failed,  114  ;  passed,  50  !  This  shows  that  the  meshes  of  the  Phar¬ 
maceutical  net  are  pretty  fine.  The  list  of  “restricted”  drugs  and 
chemicals  remains  practically  at  the  same  point  as  in  '68.  The  bu  k  of 
the  “  dispensing”  is  done  by  the  doctors,  some  of  whom  are  not  above 
private  clubs  of  their  own,  something  after  the  style  of  the  club  portrait 
business  you  know.  Life  assurance  schemes,  burial  funds,  and  an  occasional 
bean  feast,  form,  so  I  am  told,  part  of  the  general  scheme.  All  very  high 
class  and  professional,  as  you  will  perceive  !  Then,  again,  practically  all 
pharmacy— that  is  to  say,  the  preparation  of  drags,  tinctures,  extracts, 
and  so  on — is  done  ready  to  hand  by  the  wholesale  firms.  So  that  in  a 
great  many  instances  a  “penny  in  the  slot’  machine  might  \ery  well 
take  the  place  of  the  average  chemist !  the  quasi-scientific,  semi  profes¬ 
sional,  up-to-data  product  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

All  this  accounts,  naturally’,  for  the  fact  of  so  many  chemists  L.-ing 
chemists  only  in  name,  . 

I  ask  your  sympathy  once  more  on  behalf  of  the  poor  onemist.  1  am, 
yours,  Ac.,  J.  Pike,  Chemist  and  Dental  Surgeon. 

Nottingham.  - 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— What  a  pity  it  is  that  some  of  your  correspondents  will 
vrite  such  erroneous  statements  about  the  Poisons  Act ! 

I  notice  that  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  in  his  letter  to  you,  says  :  “  It  is  not  educa- 
ional  attainments  at  all.  but  membership  of  the  Pnarmaceutical  Society, 
hat  qualifies  the  man  to  sell  poisons”  May  I  be  allowed  to  inform  him, 
irstly,  that  educational  attainments  are  necessary,  legally  ;  and.  secondly, 
hat  membership  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  quite  unnecessary, 
ilso,  let  me  add  that  five-sixths  of  the  whole  body  of  chemists  are  n  t 
nembers  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  that  a  large  majority  have 
lot  the  slightest  connexion  whatever  with  the  Pharmaceutical  society, 
levond,  of  course,  the  fact,  that  the  Society  has  at  some  time  or  other 
examined  them,  and  keeps  a  register  of  their  existence.  I  observe  that 
‘  Nemo,”  in  his  last  letter  to  you,  still  continues  to  wanoer  aiong  tbe 
devious  paths  of  romance  instead  of  keeping  to  the  beaten  track  of  fact , 
but,  at  all  events,  I  am  glad  to  notice  that  the  exceedingly  offensive  tone 
which  marked  his  former  letter  has  not  been  employed.  I  am  sorry 
that  he  has  to  complain  of  his  being  called  a  bar ;  but,  if  he  stigmfti.se-. 
a  whole  body  of  men  as  rogues,  what  can  he  expect  ? 

With  regard  to  his  statement  in  your  last  issue,  wny  does  he  use  tue 
expressions,  “Is  that  correct  or  not?”  “I  understand  that,  “apparently, 

“  I  should  very  much  like  to  hear  some  one  else  s  opinion 

Why,  on  earth,  does  he  not  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  a.l  about  these 
little  things  before  writing  about  them?  Every  sentence  that  l.e  nas 
written  plainly  shows  that  bis  letter  has  been  composed  by  one  who 
knows  scarcely  the  outlines  (let  alone  the  details)  of  the  subject  wmc.i  be 
discusses  with  so  much  fervour.— I  am,  yours.  Ac. 

October  16,  1S96.  A  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 
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to  ®omgponftmtg. 

***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden ,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

w#*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street. 
Covent  Garden ,  London. 

■•Photographs  Registered 

J.  W.  Gavin,  85,  St.  Giles,  Norwich,  Norfolk. — Photograph  of  Ret).  Canon  Arthur 
Charles  Copeman. 

H.  C.  Parlow,  25,  (Jhapel-street,  Hythe,  Kent. — Photograph  of  Slcctch  entitled,  “A 
Vision  of  a  Night  at  Hythe.”  _ 

■Received. — Victor  Thomas  ;  Chloro-platinate  ;  An  Anxious  Inquirer  ; 

C.  Fryatt  ;  G.  Preston,  and  others.  In  our  next. 

■  Studio. — R.  A.  L.  P.  H.  So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  plan,  there  would 
be  no  good  in  putting  a  window  where  suggested  ;  indeed,  it  would  be 
harmful,  as  introducing  more  front  light,  and  there  is  too  much  of  that 
already.  Let  well  alone. 

-Paper  for  Collodio-chloride, — S.  Wilson.  We  do  not  know  any  one  in  this 
country  who  supplies  a  suitable  baryta  for  this  work  in  small  quantities. 

It  may,  we  know,  be  obtained  in  retail  quantities  from  either  Romain 
Talbot,  Berlin,  or  Liesegang,  Diisseldorf. 

■Reliefs. — Mould  writes  :  “  Can  moulds  be  cast  in  fusible  metal  from 
‘  swelled  gelatine  ’  reliefs  ?” — No,  not  direct,  as  the  heat  of  the  metal, 
low  as  it  would  be,  is  sufficient  to  melt  the  gelatine.  Plaster  of  Paris 
casts  may  be  taken,  and  from  them  moulds  in  the  fusible  metal. 

Carbon  Printing  on  Rough  Paper. — B.  A.  Cambs  asks  :  “  How  are  carbon 
prints  on  the  very  rough  paper  one  sees  at  the  Exhibition  produced  ? 
How  is  it  possible  to  transfer  the  image  from  either  flexible  support  or 
from  glass  on  to  that  kind  of  paper  ?” — The  prints  are  all,  we  believe, 
produced  by  the  single  transfer  method.  Double  transfer  is  not  suited 
for  very  rough  paper. 

'Illegal  Exhibition  of  Portraits.  — W.  W.  Certainly  the  father  of  the 
child  can  prevent  you  from  exhibiting  the  portrait  in  the  window,  and, 
in  doing  so,  will  put  you  to  unpleasant  law  costs.  The  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  remove  the  picture  at  once,  and  tender  an  apology.  Your 
having  gone  to  the  expense  of  having  the  portrait  enlarged  and  coloured 
is  no  affair  of  the  parents. 

■Lens  for  Lantern. — T.  Forden.  The  No.  1  B  lens  will  be  the  best  amongst 
your  stock  for  the  lantern,  though  it  is  of  a  little  longer  focus  than 
lanterns  are  generally  fitted  with.  If  you  use  the  lantern,  as  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  do,  for  enlarging  purposes,  as  well  as  for  projecting,  then  the 
lens  in  question  will  be  better  than  the  regular  lantern  lenses,  because 
its  optical  and  chemical  foci  are  coincident. 

Photo-lithography  ;  Photo-zincography.— J.  C.  says  :  “I  will  feel  grateful 
for  the  information,  through  your  columns,  whether  there  is  any  book 
published  giving  a  full  practical  treatise  upon  photo-lithography.  I 
would  also  like  to  know  of  anything  on  photo-zincography.” — In  reply: 
Photo-lithography ,  by  G.  Fritz  (translated  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall),  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dawbarn  &  Ward,  Farringdon-avenue,  price  3s.  We  believe, 
the  book  also  treats  of  zinco  work. 

Woodburytype. — T.  says:  “Can  you  refer  me  to  any  book  on  Woodbury- 
type  printing,  or,  failing  this,  to  any  account  of  it  from  which  an  idea 
could  be  obtained  as  to  the  cost  of  plant,  ike.,  required  to  work  it  in  its 
most  modern  form,  and  also  working  instructions  ?” — In  reply  :  Messrs. 
Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-square,  publish  a  Practical  Guide  to  Photo¬ 
mechanical  Printing  Processes,  by  W.  K.  Burton  (price  4s.),  which 
possibly  gives  the  information  you  want. 

Mounts. — Edgar  Scammell  inquires  :  “  Do  you  consider  mounts  fit  for  photo¬ 
graphic  use  which,  upon  the  application  of  moist  blue  litmus  paper 
to  their  surface,  turn  same  red  in  a  course  of  a  few  minutes  ?” — We  do 
not,  if  the  redness  is  due  to  acid  in  the  mounts  ;  but,  if  it  be  due  to 
colouring  matter  with  which  the  mount  is  tinted,  the  case  may  be 
different.  Colouring  matter  that  may  stain  a  wet  print  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  have  otherwise  an  injurious  action  upon  it. 

Defect  in  Lens. — R.  Smelley.  1.  There  is  not  much  the  matter,  it  is  only 
the  glasses  of  the  combination  coming  uncemented.  Any  photographic 
lens  maker  will  set  the  matter  right  by  simply  recementing  the  glasses. 
Although  this  is  a  very  simple  matter,  we  should  not  recommend  you  to 
attempt  the  work  yourself.  2.  With  regard  to  the  chips  on  the  other 
combination,  they  will  do  no  practical  harm,  though  it  will  be  well  to 
just  touch  them  over  with  black  varnish  to  avoid  reflections. 

Foggy  Negativer. — Rogo  says:  “Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  fogginess  of 
negative  from  which  I  enclose  rough  print  ?  It  was  developed  partly 
with  pyro  and  ammonia,  washed,  and  finished  with  pyro  soda.  I  blame 
this  change  of  developers  to  the  fog,  and,  if  you  could  say  if  anything 
can  be  done  with  it,  I  should  feel  grateful.” — In  reply:  By  carefully 
reducing  with  ferrideyanide  of  potassium  and  hypo,  you  may  get  rid  of 
some  of  the  veil.  You  would  then,  of  course,  have  to  intensify  the 
deposit. 

■Saving  Residues,  &c. — Devonshire  says:  “A  scientific  gentleman  gave  me 
to  understand  that  the  print-out  papers  did  not  contain  more  than  one 
half  grain  of  silver  to  the  sheet.  Kindly  give  me  your  opinion  in  the 
matter  in  your  next  issue,  as,  if  such  is  the  case,  the  clippings  are  not 
worth  saving,  I  at  the  present  having  not  less  than  fifty  pounds’  weight 
■of  clippings.” — In  reply  :  We  cannot  at  the  moment  lay  our  hands  on 
precise  information,  but  we  think  your  scientific  friend  was  wrongly 
,  informed.  However,  we  should  recommend  you  to  keep  both  clippings 
and  the  wash  waters  before  toning. 


Dyes  for  Orthochromatio  Photography.— Helios.  Brilliant  v<  llow  can 
be  obtained  of  Messrs.  A.  Leonhardt  Ik  Co.,  of  Mulbeim,  near  Fr.inkfort- 
on-Maine.  As  to  the  other  dyes,  no  doubt,  if  you  address  Mr.  F.  E. 
Ives  at  119,  Shaftesbury-avenue,  London,  W.C.,  he  will  give  you  the 
information  you  require.  Sorry  we  cannot  lay  our  hands  upon  it. 

Ferrotype. — C.  Clifford  asks  :  “  1.  Can  you  give  me  a  formula  for  a 
collodion  emulsion  that  will  give  positive  pictures  (ferrotype  dry  plates, 
same  as  used  in  the  simplex  machines),  or  would  the  ordinary  collodion 
bromide  emulsion  answer  this  purpose.  2.  Where  can  I  obtain  gun¬ 
cotton?” — 1.  We  do  not  know  the  formula  by  which  the  plates  named 
are  prepared,  as  it  is  not  published.  Probably  one  or  other  of  the 
formuke  in  the  Almanac  for  the  current  year  will  answer  with  a  little 
modification.  2.  A  suitable  pyroxyline  for  collodion  emulsion  may 
be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Rouch,  161,  Strand. 

Naturalistic  Focussing.— Givynfa  says:  “Last  week  I  had  the  sight  of 
some  photographs,  studies  of  draped  figures  with  wood  scenes  for  back¬ 
grounds,  taken  out  doors.  The  great  thing  about  them  was,  that  they 
were  all  out  of  focus  except  the  face.  At  a  distance  they  seemed  sharp, 
but,  on  examining  same  from  the  face,  it  crept  away  into  a  mist,  thus 
giving  a  most  striking  effect.  Can  you  explain  how  this  effect  is 
obtained?” — In  reply:  Probably  the  pictures  were  “ natural istically ” 
focussed — that  is  to  say,  focally  speaking,  everything  else  was  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  principal  object.  Possibly,  also,  a  Dallmeyer-Bergheim 
lens  was  used. 

Enamelling  Prints.— J.  G.  Martin  writes  :  “  I  have  lately  tried  to  enamel 
prints  by  squeegeeing  on  to  plate  glass,  but  somehow  l  cannot  succeed 
because  of  dull  spots  over  the  print,  which,  I  think,  are  caused  by  parts 
of  it  not  adhering  to  the  glass,  and  which  I  do  not  know-how  to  remedy. 
Perhaps  you  would  kindly  let  me  know  how  to  successfully  treat 
them.” — Our  correspondent  does  not  say  what  kind  of  prints  he  desires 
to  enamel.  However,  perfect  contact  is  easily  secured  if  the  print 
and  glass  are  brought  into  contact  under  water.  In  the  case  of 
albumen  prints,  the  glass  should  be  coated  with  collodion  after  it  has 
been  French-chalked,  and  the  print  immersed  in  a  weak  solution  of 
gelatine  before  it  is  squeegeed  on  to  the  plate. 

Consumption  of  Gold  in  Toning. — Printer  writes :  “  My  employer  com¬ 
plains  of  the  quantity  of  gold  I  use.  He  says  his  brother’s  printer  only 
uses  two-thirds  of  the  gold  I  do  for  a  given  quantity  of  paper.  I  don’t 
know  how  he  manages  it,  because  I  know  he  cannot  be  more  careful  in 
working  than  I  am.  There  is  this  difference  in  our  prints  (and  that  is 
the  reason  of  my  writing),  although  the  same  paper  is  used,  and  the 
same  formula  for  toning  bath,  their  prints  are  only  toned  to  a  warm 
brown,  my  governor  will  have  purple  blacks.  Will  that  account  for  the 
greater  consumption  of  gold  ?  ’  ’ — Y es.  The  deeper  the  prints  are  toned 
the  greater  must  be  the  gold  deposited  upon  them.  Hence  the  larger 
consumption.  Point  this  out  to  your  employer  the  next  time  he 
complains. 

Diaphragm  Apertures. — Focus  says:  “I  should  be  pleased  if  you  could, 
through  your  valuable  columns,  explain  to  me  the  /  method  of  photo¬ 
graphic  lenses.  How-  is  the  relative  value  of  stops  calculated  for  lenses  of 
various  focal  lengths,  &c.  ?  All  my  lenses  were  made  before  the/ method 
was  popularised,  and,  though  I  know  exactly  what  each  stop  in  each  lens 
will  accomplish,  yet  I  am  thoroughly  at  sea  when  my  amateur  friends 
with  exposure  meters,  &c.,  mention,  say,  /-32,  /-16,  &c.” — In  reply  : 
The  matter  is  very  simple :  /- 32  or  /-16,  as  the  case  may  be,  simply 
means  that  the  diameter  of  the  diaphragm  opening  is  one-thirty-second 
or  one-sixteenth  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  According  to  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society’s  standards,  f- 4  is  taken  as  unit ;  the  next  smaller 
is  f-5’6,  then/-8,  and  so  on  to/-ll-3,  /-16, /-22  6,  /- 32,  /-45.2,  and/-64. 
In  practice,  the  exposure  required  with  /-5’6  would  be  double  that  of 
/- 4  ;  with /- 8,  double  that  of /- 5  6,  and  so  on.  If  you  require  further- 
information,  write  again. 

Lens,  Shutter,  &c. — W.  K.  S.  says  :  “I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  can 
inform  me  if  I  can  purchase  a  doublet  lens  for  about  31.  or  31.  10s.  for 
my  quarter-plate  hand  camera,  and  what  would  be  the  largest  figure 
(portrait)  I  could  get  fully  defined  in  shadow  at  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
feet,  and  w-ho  would  be  the  best  maker  to  go  to  ?  I  should  also  be  glad 
to  know  if  I  can  use  my  present  shutter,  that  works  in  front  of  my 
lens,  and  is  detached  from  the  lens,  provided  I  altered  the  aperture  to 
the  size  of  the  doublet  worked  at,  or  should  I  have  to  make  the  aperture 
still  larger,  allowing  it  worked,  say,  within  a  quarter  or  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  of  the  lens?” — In  reply:  1.  For  the  price  named,  a 
good  five-inch  doublet  may  be  obtained  ;  but,  as  we  never,  make  recom¬ 
mendations  of  particular  makes  of  apparatus,  we  are  obliged  to  leave 

;  you  to  make  your  own  selection.  2.  Three  inches,  two  inches,  and  one 

and  a  half  inches  approximately,  assuming  the  figure  to  be  five  feet 
eight  inches  high.  3.  A  little  larger. 

Alum  and  Hypo  ;  The  Artigue  Process. — Alum  Hypo  says  :  “1.  About  a 
year  or  more  ago  you  published  an  article  (an  editorial,  I  think)  giving 
the  reactions  which  take  place  in  an  alum-hypo  bath,  that  is,  the  products 
which  are  formed  when  alum  is  added  to  tne  hypo  solution.  Will  you 

!  kindly  give  me  the  action  again,  as  I  am  unable  to  locate  the  article  ? 

2.  Regarding  the  Artigue  carbon  process,  is,  it  patented  in  America? 
and,  if  so,  can  you  give  me  the  address  of  the  patentee,  or  forward  my 
letter  to  him  ?  We,  no  doubt,  could  make  it  profitable  for  him  if  the 
process  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  If  it  is  not  patented,  can  you  say 
how  it  is  made  ?  3.  What  is  your  opinion  of  it  ?  I  see  very  many  con¬ 
tradictory  reports  of  it.” — In  reply  :  1.  Can  you  refer  to  the  Journal 
of  April  19,  1895,  in  which  a  very  exhaustive  article  on  the  subject 
appears  ?  2.  We  do  not  know  if  the  process  is  patented  in  America. 
Details  of  the  preparation  of  the  paper  have  not  been  published.  We 
will  ascertain  M.  Artigue’s  address  for  you  by  next  week,  so  that  you 

j  may  communicate  with  him  direct.  3.  We  have  seen  results  on  Artigue 

paper  comparable  to  the  finest  platinnm  prints. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

'  We  are  informed  that  an  Exhibition  of  Photographic  Portraiture 
will  be  opened  at  the  Camera  Club  on  Tuesday,  November  2, 
and  will  be  continued  until  Tuesday,  December  8,  inclusive. 
The  collection  will  consist  almost  exclusively  of  pure  portraiture, 
and  will  include  some  of  the  best  portraits  shown  at  past 
Exhibitions  as  well  as  newer  pictures.  Such  an  Exhibition 
r  should  prove  attractive,  inasmuch  as  counterfeit  presentments 
of  famous  men  and  beautiful  women  never  fail  to  draw 
interested  attention  and  comment,  either  from  pictorial  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  or  from  the  fame  and  personality  of  the 

•  originals.  Contributions  have  already  been  promised  by  mauy 
well-known  workers  including  Messrs.  Cameron,  H.  P.  &  R.  W. 

,  Robinson,  W.  E.  Debenham,  Craig  Annan,  Craigie,  Walery, 

,  Lambert,  Watmough  Webster,  Lyonel  Clark,  J.  Stuart, 
W.  Crooke,  R.  Faulkner,  A  Ellis,  E.  Calland,  T.  Manly, 

I  F.  Hollyer,  and  Mrs.  Brian  Hodgson. 

*  *  * 

The  members  of  the  Linked  Ring  gave,  at  the  Dudley 

•  Gallery,  on  Friday  evening,  October  23,  a  smoking  conversazione, 
t  inviting  a  large  number  of  guests  to  partake  of  their  hospi¬ 


tality.  A  short  but  entertaining  musical  programme  was  gone 
through.  Mr.  Malan  and  Mr.  F.  Nathan  performed  on  the 
banjo,  Mr.  H.  Clifford  Bennett  sang,  Mr.  Harting  recited, 
and  Mr.  David  Devant  gave  a  shadowgraphic  display.  Mr. 
Maskell  and  the  other  members  of  the  Ring  present  were 
assiduous  in  their  attentions  to  the  guests,  among  whom  were 
Messrs.  Francis  Cobb,  E.  R.  Ashton,  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert, 
Messrs.  Rowland  Briant,  Thomas  Manly,  Lyddell  Sawyer,  W. 
Crooke,  Fred  Hollyer,  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  R.  W.  Robinson, 
H.  E.  Davis,  Valentine  Blanchard,  Lionel  C.  Bennett,  W.  L. 
Colls,  G.  H.  James,  R.  P.  Drage,  Assheton  Smith,  H.  Snowden 
Ward,  Fleetwood  Pritchard,  R.  B.  Lodge,  Major  Lysaght, 
Arthur  Allingham,  C.  E.  Pearce,  James  Cadett,  J.  Bulbeck, 
T.  Bedding,  J.  J.  Acworth,  A.  J.  Golding,  W.  Thomas,  R. 
Child  Bayley,  F.  Carruthers  Gould,  O.  Huskisson,  General 
Burlton,  E.  J.  Wall,  Chas.  F.  Robinson,  Rev.  J.  R.  C.  Gale, 
Messrs.  C.  R.  Rowe,  G.  Davison,  Harvey  Lohr,  J.  Fuerst, 
Horsley  Hinton,  Rev.  R.  Fowler,  Messrs.  E.  Calland,  A.  Mackie, 
H.  Hay  Cameron,  Wilson  Noble,  Ac. 

*  *  * 

Photography  in  the  Technology  of  Explosives  is  the  title  of 
a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Federated  Institution  of 
Mining  Engineers  by  Mr.  Alfred  Sierch.  The  aim  of  the 
author  was  to  utilise  photography  as  a  means  of  measuring 
the  nature  and  intensity  of  explosive  flashes,  so  as  to  confirm 
the  generally  accepted  opinion  that  the  safety  of  an  explosive 
increases  in  proportion  as  the  flash  decreases.  Mr.  Sicrch 
finds  that  photography  affords  a  better  means  of  determining 
the  nature  and  manner  of  the  decomposition  of  the  explosive 
than  either  analysis  or  ignition  tests,  excluding,  moreover, 
when  carefully  employed,  all  risk  of  error.  Photography  shows 
undoubtedly  that  each  variety  of  explosive  is  characterised  by 
its  distinctive  flash,  this  being  especially  manifested  by  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures  obtained  iu  the  case  of  two  different  explosives 
suspended  one  above  the  other  and  ignited  simultaneously. 
This  fact  by  itself,  he  adds,  indicates  a  certain  regularity  of 
decomposition  and  invites  one  to  a  closer  investigation.  To 
the  expert  it  foreshadows  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  value  of  an  explosive  material,  it  being  im¬ 
portant  to  him  to  ascertain  in  the  quickest  manner  the  action 
of  the  individual  constituents,  the  correctness  of  the  method 
of  preparation,  and  the  influence  of  the  different  mixtures. 
To  the  mining  engineer  it  will  afford  a  ready  means  for  con¬ 
vincing  himself  in  the  simplest  manner  of  the  relative  security 
of  the  explosives  employed,  as  few  collieries  are  provided  with 
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an  experimental  gallery  suitable  for  making  experiments  with 
explosives,  and,  moreover,  such  tests  occupy  much  more  time 
than  is  required  for  taking  a  photograph. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Sierch  then  goes  on  to  detail  the  results  of  a  number 
of  experiments  in  photographing  explosive  compounds,  thirty- 
three  excellent  collotype  reproductions  from  his  negatives 
being  appended  to  the  paper.  A  sketch  of  the  photographic 
installation  is  given,  from  which  it  appears  that  Mr.  Sierch’s 
method  of  working  was  to  place  the  camera  on  a  studio  stand 
behind  a  wooden  partition,  a  small  movable  frame  providing 
an  opening  for  the  lens.  The  camera  was  situated  about 
seven  feet  from  the  suspended  cartridge.  The  photographs 
were  taken  at  night  time,  the  cartridges  beiDg  electrically 
exploded.  We  have  no  doubt  that  to  mining  engineers  Mr. 
Sierch’s  singularly  successful  results  will  be  ins'.ructive  and 
valuable. 

*  *  * 

Messrs.  W.  Watson  &  Sons,  of  313,  High  Holborn,  inform 
us  that  they  are  about  to  put  on  the  market  a  very  much 
improved  form  of  focus  tube,  in  which  the  electrodes  are 
widely  separated,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  sparking 
between  them  outside  the  tube ;  also,  by  a  simple  device, 
the  whole  of  the  cathodic  stream  impinges  upon  the  plati¬ 
num  anode,  and  a  special  metal  is  used  by  means  of  which 
hydrogen  is  stored,  and  when  the  tube  gets  high  in  vacuum  it 
is  only  necessary  for  it  to  be  warmed  by  a  spirit  lamp  for  it  to 
be  at  once  brought  to  the  desired  pitch  of  exhaustion.  Messrs. 
Watson  state  these  tubes  are  much  more  brilliant  than  any 
other  form  that  they  have  yet  seen. 

*-  *  * 

Mr.  C.  P.  Goerz,  of  Berlin,  the  maker  of  the  well-known 
double  anastigmat  lenses,  was  recently  the  recipient  at  the 
hands  of  the  German  Emperor  of  a  gold  medal  presented  by 
the  State  for  industrial  progress. 

ACETYLENE  AND  THE  FIRE  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. 

We  deem  it  advisable,  in  the  light  of  the  result  of  certain 
inquiries  we  have  been  making,  to  expand  the  remarks  we 
made  on  this  subject  last  week,  and  to  utter  a  word  of  caution 
to  our  readers.  Those  who  are  professionally  engaged  in 
photography  know  too  well  the  heavy  burden  the  insurance 
offices  lay  on  their  shoulders.  Photography,  which  nowadays, 
in  its  processes,  actually  involves  less  risk  of  fire  than  keeping  a 
draper’s  shop,  is  treated  as  a  hazardous  risk,  and  photographers’ 
policies  carry  twice  or  thrice  the  premium  paid  by  the 
average  insurer.  It  is  most  difficult  to  understand  why  it 
should  be  so ;  but,  when  the  officers  of  the  companies  are  in- 
teirogated,  they  say,  in  effect,  that  the  heads  of  the  societies 
or  companies  meet  periodically  to  compare  notes,  and  the 
result  has  been  to  show  that  so  many  claims  have  been  made 
by  photographers  that  the  high  rate  asked  is  necessary.  One 
reason  they  give  is  that,  when  a  fire  does  occur,  the  losses  are 
always  heavy  on  account  of  the  easily  damaged  nature  of  the 
stock.  We  can  scarcely  believe  this.  A  few  rolls  of  silk,  for 
example,  might  represent  many  score  of  pounds,  and  a  jet 
of  water  or  the  action  of  heat  might  damage  them  easily. 


Possibly  ill  luck  usually  attends  the  photographer  in  thi* 
direction.  We  know  of  one  professional  photographer  who 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  six  or  seven  fires  in  the  town 
of  his  adoption,  and  whose  ill  luck  was  so  persistent  that  he 
had  other  fires  again  when  he  commenced  business  afresh  in 
another  town.  As  he  appeals  now  to  be  permanently  re¬ 
siding  abroad,  where  he  went  with  some  baste  after  his  last 
fire,  he  would  not  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  Perhaps  the 
insurance^companies  have  experience  of  other  equally  unlucky 
men  in  the  photographic  ranks.  Be  that  as  it  may,  our 
readers  may  rest  assured  they  will  not  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
conveniences  promised  from  ihe  use  of  acetylene  gas  without 
pacing  for  them. 

The  following  two  paragraphs  are  verbatim  extracts  from  one 
of  the  leading  organs  of  the  insurance  interests,  and  nothing 
stronger  could  well  be  said  : — 

“ The  Latest  Danger. 

“  We  have  warned  our  readers  several  times  against  the  dangers 
of  acetylene  gas,  and  following  close  upon  our  prophecies  comes  the 
record  of  terrible  explosions  which  have  taken  place  both  in  Paris 
and  in  Lyons.  By  some  accident,  either  by  a  blow  or  the  breaking 
of  a  screw,  the  contents  of  a  cylinder  were  resolved  into  their 
original  constituents,  hydrogen  and  carbon.  Two  men  were  instantly 
killed,  and  every  window  in  the  factory  was  smashed  to  atoms. 
This  acetylene  was  used  for  lighting  purposes.  It  is  produced  by 
lime  and  carbon,  through  the  intermediary  of  the  electric  furnace^ 
forming  carbide  of  calcium.  It  is  highly  explosive  and  excessively 
dangerous,  and  fire  insurance  companies  had  better  take  instant 
steps  to  protect  themselves  against  this  new  danger. 

“The  second  accident  was  at  a  cafe  at  Lyons,  where  the  place  was 
entirely  wrecked,  and  the  proprietor  and  his  wife  sustained  dreadful 
injuries.  The  explosion  was  due  to  the  defective  fittings  of  the 
cafe  where  it  took  place,  acetylene  being  used  for  producing  tho 
light.” 

“The  Latest  Explosive. 

“We  observe  that  a  large  industry  has  been  created  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  carbide  of  calcium,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  reservoir  of 
acetylene  gas.  We  have  had  objections  of  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
character  to  gasolene,  naphthaline,  and  the  various  forms  in  whicb- 
the  refined  products  of  petroleum  have  been  used  in  this  and  other 
countries,  but,  of  all  the  dangeous  chemical  compounds  which  havo 
ever  been  submitted  to  the  ordinary  householder  or  the  commercial 
man,  there  is  nothing  that  can  even  distantly  approach  acetylene 
gas.  We  consider  this  is,  without  exception,  the  most  dangerous 
compound  that  has  ever  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
in  the  character  of  an  illuminant,  and  we  think  that  its  use  should 
be  absolutely  debarred  by  fire  insurance  companies  under  any  and 
all  conditions,  at  least  for  the  present.  The  adoption  of  acetylene 
gas  for  illuminating  purposes  should  promptly  render  any  risk  unin- 
surahle,  no  matter  of  what  class.  This  is  all  we  have  to  say  on  the 
subject  at  present,  hut  what  wre  say  is  written  after  due  deliberation 
and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  subject.” 

As  there  is  every  probability  of  numerous  at'empts  being 
made  duiiug  the  winter  to  utilise  the  enormous  advantages 
possessed  by  the  new  illuminant,  we  put  ourselves  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  a  few  typical  insurance  offices  in  London  and  in  the 
North  ;  they  were  the  Phoenix,  the  Sun,  and  the  Manchester  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  and  we  stated  that  their  replies  were  for 
publication,  in  full  or  iu  abstract,  in  these  pages.  The  letters 
are  very  unsatisfactory,  and  are  appended  below.  We  selected 
the  three  companies  named  as  being  offices  of  large  and  repre¬ 
sentative  businesses.  Of  couise,  theie  were  dozens  of  others  that 
would  have  answered  our  purpose  equally  well.  Our  questions 
asked,  What  position  the  offices  took  with  regard  to  the  use 
and  manufacture  on  a  small  scale  of  acetylene  gas,  Ac.,  and 
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whether  their  existing  policies  would  permit  its  employment,  or 
~the  storage  of  small  quantities  of  the  calcium  carbide  ? 

The  reply  from  the  Phoenix  reads  : — 

“  In  reply  to  your  letters  of  the  19th  and  21st  inst.,  we  beg  to 
state  that  the  offices  generally  do  not  like  the  use  of  acetylene  gas.” 

From  the  Sun  we  have  : — 

“  I  regret  that,  as  this  subject  is  still  under  the  consideration  of 
the  offices,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  your 
inquiry.  For  myself  I  may,  however,  say  that,  so  far  as  I  have  gone, 
I  incline  to  the  opinion  that,  with  certain  safeguards  relating  to  the 
place  where  the  gas  is  made  and  to  the  storage  of  the  carbide,  the 
>use  of  acetylene  gas  is  not  more  hazardous  than  that  of  ordinary 
coal  gas.” 

The  Manchester  Fire  Insurance  Company  say  : — 
“Acetylene  Gas. 

“As  a  safe  means  of  using  this  gas  as  an  illuminant  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  yet  discovered,  our  office  are  not  at  present  pre¬ 
pared  to  allow  its  use  on  premises  they  insure.” 

No  words  of  ours  are  needed  to  point  the  moral  here.  It  is 
perfectly  evident  that,  if  any  photographer  use  or  make  acety¬ 
lene  gas,  he  does  it  at  his  own  risk.  If  its  use  should  be 
attended  by  any  untoward  event  in  the  shape  of  a  fire,  he 
would  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  redress  from 
the  office  he  was  insured  in,  and  that,  if  he  received  any  com¬ 
pensation  at  all,  it  would  in  all  probability  be  in  the  nature 
•of  a  compromise,  and  would  not  cover  the  amount  of  his  losses. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  the  advice  we  would  give  to  every 
photographer  who  contemplates  experiments  with  acetylene 
would  be  that,  before  commencing  any  work  at  all,  he  should 
•call  in  a  representative  of  the  office  he  is  insured  in,  show  him 
the  apparatus  to  be  used,  and  ask  for  official  sanction  to  use  it 
and  to  store  a  specified  amount  of  carbide  under  whatever  con¬ 
ditions  of  storage  that  may  be  required  of  him.  This  obtained, 
he  should  have  his  policy  endorsed  with  the  company’s  per¬ 
mission. 

Beyond  that,  there  is  no  room  for  us  to  say  more,  and  we 
•earnestly  trust  our  remarks  may  not  fall  on  deaf  ears. 


The  Future  President  of  the  R.A. — The  question  that  is 
mow  exercising  the  mind  of  the  Art  world  is,  Who  is  to  be  the  new 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  ?  This  question,  if  not  actually 
decided,  will,  at  least,  be  discussed  at  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Academy,  which  takes  place  next  week.  The  general  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  Mr.  Yal  Prinsep  is  “  first  favourite,”  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Richmond  second.  Many  artists,  however,  think  the  honour  should 
.go  to  Mr.  Briton  Riviere.  It  is  said  that  it  is  the  first-named 
gentleman’s  social  position,  rather  than  his  artistic  abilities,  that  has 
secured  him  the  probable  distinction.  Whoever  is  elected  as 
President,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  enjoy  the  honour  longer  than 
did  his  predecessor,  the  late  Sir  John  Millais. 


A  New  Fraud. — We  have  often  had  to  expose  impositions  in 
•connexion  with  photography — the  coupon  frauds  and  the  free-por¬ 
trait  business,  for  instance.  The  latest  thing  is  that  of  a  man  named 
Mayers,  who  was  last  week  charged  at  the  Reading  Quarter  Sessions 
«on  ten  counts  with  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences.  His  dodge 
was  to  advertise  to  send  a  handsome  enlarged  portrait,  and  a  free 
■coupon,  for  a  word-counting  competition,  to  every  one  who  would  send 
him  a  small  portrait  and  7s.  The  first  prize  was  to  be  10007,  the  second 
a  villa  worth  5007,  and  no  end  of  prizas  of  less  value.  Some  coupons 
were  sent,  but  no  handsome  enlarged  portraits.  Mr.  Mayers  will 
have  no  opportunity  of  executing  orders  for  some  time  to  come,  as 
the  Court  sentenced  him  to  eight  months'  imprisonment.  It  is  ex¬ 


traordinary  how  easily  the  British  public  is  “  gulled”  in  connexion 
with  photography. 


Another  Application  of  the  X  Rays.— At  an  inquiry, 
last  week,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  death  of  a  person  who  had  been 
attended  for  cancer  by  an  alleged  specialist,  the  question  was  again 
raised  as  to  the  genuineness  of  a  diploma  that  was  produced.  While 
questioning  one  of  the  witnesses  as  to  some  clear,  and  60me  “  blurred,” 
names  upon  it,  the  Coroner  (Mr.  Braxton  Hicks)  remarked  to  him, 
according  to  the  reports  in  the  daily  papers:  “I  may  tell  you  that  we 
have  had  the  Rontgen  rays  through  it,  and  so  we  know  all  about  it.” 
The  Coroner  then  produced  a  photograph  of  the  certificate,  which 
showed  that  there  was,  or  had  been,  some  old  writing  under  the 
names.  It  is  further  stated  that  “the  Rbntgen  rays  showed  that  the 
parchment,  where  the  names  were  written,  was  particularly  thin,  as 
if  something  had  been  rubbed  out  and  other  names  filled  in.”  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  conceive,  from  the  reports  of  the  case,  what  has 
been  achieved  by  the  Rontgen  rays  that  could  not  be  as  well  done  by 
ordinary  photography.  The  parchment  was  thinner  where  the 
erasure  is  said  to  have  been  made  than  in  other  parts,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  photography  would  have  revealed,  as  well  as  a 
difference  in  colour  of  the  two  inks.  By  the  way,  is  not  parchment, 
thick  or  thin,  transparent  to  the  Rontgen  rays  ?  We  should  like  to 
know  a  little  more  about  the  application  of  the  rays,  in  this  instance, 
than  is  given  in  the  reports  that  have  appeared  in  the  daily  press. 


The  Pharmaceutical  Society  and  its  Prosecutions. 

— Judges  who  have  to  try  the  vexatious  actions  so  often  brought  by 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  or  Trades  Union,  have  frequently 
expressed  regret  that  they  have  no  option  in  the  matter,  but  must 
impose  the  five-pound  fine.  They  sometimes,  however,  emphasise 
their  expressions  by  refusing  to  give  costs,  or  reducing  them  to  the 
lowest  possible  point.  The  Society  recently  proceeded,  in  the 
Sheffield  County  Court,  against  a  ’.firm  of  wholesale  grocers  for 
selling  a  bottle  of  Teasdale’s  chlorodine,  because  it  contains  a  trace 
of  morphine.  When  Judge  Waddy  gave  judgment,  which  he  said 
he  was  obliged  to  do  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff',  he  reserved  the 
question  of  costs.  Subsequently  he  found  that  costs  must  follow, 
and  he  cut  them  down  to  the  lowest  possible,  remarking  that  he 
gave  costs  because  he  was  compelled  to  do  so ;  had  he  the  power,  he 
would  not  do  it. 


In  all  these  prosecutions  the  penalties  and  costs  go  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  who  make  a  good  thing  out  of  them,  and 
also  the  fines  paid  them  to  avoid  proceedings.  IIow  different  is  the 
case  with  the  medical  profession!  At  the  meeting  of  the  Incor¬ 
porated  Medical  Practitioners’  Association,  on  Thursday,  last  week, 
Mr.  Geo.  Brown,  in  advocating  the  amendment  of  the  Medical  Acts, 
said  that  the  Incorporated  Society  should  have  the  power  to 
prosecute  every’ unqualified  practitioner;  and  also  that  the  fines 
should  go  to  the  Council,  and  not  to  the  police,  adding,  that  it  wa« 
unfair  that  medical  men  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  in  connexion  with  the  prosecution  of  those  who  were 
practising  illegally.  It  is  pretty  certain  that,  if  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  was  situated  as  the  medical  profession  is.  as  regards  the 
fines  and  costs,  we  should  hear  far  less  of  their  vexatious  pro¬ 
secutions,  alleged  to  be  instituted  for  the  safety  of  the  public  ? 


The  Druggists’  Trades  Union  naturally  feel  aggrieved  that  the 
public  are  aware  that  proprietary  medicines  having  the  Government 
stamp  are  the  same,  whether  purchased  at  the  grocer’s  or  the  oil  shop 
for  ninepence  or  tenpence,  as  they  get  them  from  the  registered  phar¬ 
maceutical  |chemist  for  one  shilling  and  three  half-pence.  Hence,  if 
one  of  these  medicines  happen  to  contain  ever  so  small  a  trace  of  one 
of  the  things  named  in  their  Act,  they  are  at  once  down  upon  the 
seller.  However,  the  larger  proportion  of  the  patent  medicines  do 
not  contain  any  of  the  scheduled  articles, ’and  they  can  therefore  be 
vended  bv  any  one.  and  the  Pharmaceutical  Trade  Union  are  helpless 
in  the  matter,  so  far.  But  now  the  druggists  are  trying  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  manufacturers,  to  prevent  their  goods  being 
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•sold  at  the  prices  they  now  are  at  the  oil  shop  and  grocer’s.  If  they 
do  not  do  this,  will  they  be  boycotted  P 


At  the  Lambeth  County  Court  a  shopkeeper  was  recently  mulct 
in  a  penalty  and  costs  for  selling  a  small  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  and 
also  for  using  the  words  “  consulting  chemist  ”  on  his  facia  and  on 
his  labels.  What  say  ye  to  this,  ye  F.C.S.’s  P  A  man,  whatever  his 
qualifications,  must  not,  according  to  this  obnoxious  Act,  use  the 
word  u  chemist,”  unless  he  is  registered  by  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  even  when  it  is  prefixed  by  such  terms  as  “  photographic, 
(i  consulting,”  &c.  Some  of  our  correspondents  have  claimed  that  it 
is  for  the  safety  of  the  public  that  the  Act  was  framed.  But  how 
often  are  registered  chemists  censured  for  the  careless  way  they 
have  vended  poisons  to  suicides,  and  for  not  complying  with  the 
law ;  though  who  ever  heard  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  taking 
action  in  the  matter  against  them  f 

- - - - ♦— - — 

FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Platinotype  Printing'. — Herr  Joe  points  out,  in  a  recent 

number  of  the  Photographisches  Wochenblatt ,  that,  for  the  hot-bath 
process,  fairly  dense  negatives  are  required,  whilst  for  the  cold  bath 
much  thinner  may  be  used.  For  obtaining  more  brilliant  pictures, 
he  states  that  the  hot-bath  developer  should  be  diluted  with  from 
two  to  six  times  the  quantity  of  water,  or  else  two  to  five  per  cent, 
of  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  should  be  added. 
The  cold  bath  is  to  be  preferred,  and,  by  warming  the  developer, 
much  warmer  tones  are  to  be  obtained.  He  ascribes  the  yellowing 
of  the  paper  to  the  combination  of  the  iron  salts  of  the  sensitising 
solution  with  the  fibres  of  the  paper,  and  states  that  old  paper 
always  gives  yellow  whites. 

The  Chemical  Intensity  of  Iiigrht. — An  important  paper 

has  just  been  presented  to  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wiesner  on  the  chemical  intensity  of  light.  The  process 
adopted  was  very  similar  to  the  photographic  method  of  Bunsen  and 
Roscoe,  and  it  seems  from  his  report  that  the  greatest  chemical 
activity  of  the  light  is  not  always  at  noon,  but  sometimes  even  as  early 
as  eleven  a.m.,  and,  further,  that  at  Cairo,  even  with  a  perfectly  clear 
sky,  there  was  a  strong  depression  of  chemical  power.  Taking  the 
paper  all  round,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  generally  accepted  theory 
of  the  greater  actinic  power  of  the  light  is  that  it  is  in  the  morning, 
and,  whilst  at  corresponding  times  in  the  evening  the  light  is  poorer, 
it  agrees  with  the  results  obtained  by  Professor  Wiesner. 


A  New  Application  of  Photography. — Mr.  Poulson,  of 

Bay  Ridge,  New  York,  has  built  for  himself  a  new  house,  which, 
should  it  be  followed,  would  open  up  yet  another  new  field  for  the 
application  of  photography.  The  new  house  is  built  entirely  of 
metal,  iron,  with  copper  as  the  decorative  material,  and  most  of  the 
decorations  are  produced  by  galvano-piastic  methods.  As  this  metal 
can  be  deposited  upon  reliefs  produced  by  photography,  it  would  be 
decidedly  a  big  thing  for  photography  to  have  our  houses  decorated 
by  galvanoplastie  plaques,  tiles,  See.,  from  photographs  from  Nature, 
or  copies  of  well-known  pictures,  frescoes,  and  other  decorative 
objects.  Naturally,  one  wonders  whether  iron  would  stand  the 
weather.  Some  years  hack,  the  lay  journalist  said  aluminium 
houses  were  to  be  the  next  development  in  “  Hausindustrie.” 


Photographic  Bas  Beliefs. . The  examples  of  has  reliefs, 

shown  recently  by  Mr.  Taber  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  in  the  Strand, 
remind  one  of  the  old  methods  of  photo-sculpture,  and  the  more 
recent  methods  of  making  not  only  bas  relievo,  but  also  intaglio 
plaques,  a  process  for  making  which  was  patented  not  long  ago. 
But  there  is  one  method  of  making  bas  reliefs  by  photography  which 
has  received  but  little  notice,  and  yet  which  might  be  exceedingly 
useful.  Every  visitor  to  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South 
Kensington  must  have  noticed  the  casts  of  fishes,  and  other  reptiles, 
many  of  which  are  not  quite  so  perfect  anatomically  as  they  might 
be.  Why  not,  then,  adopt  the  suggestion,  recently  made  on  the 
Continent,  of  making  radiographs  of  the  internal  structure  of  fishes, 
birds,  and  suchlike  creatures,  printing  from  the  negatives  thus 
obtained  on  a  thick  film  of  bichromated  gelatine,  and  after  treat¬ 
ment  with  water,  to  dissolve  out  the  soluble  gelatine,  and  cast  into  the 
mould  thus  obtained  liquid  plaster  of  Paris ;  or  the  mould  might 
even  be  used  for  producing  galvano-piastic  deposits  of  copper  P 


Keeping  Developers  Indefinitely.- M.  I  lombl«,  a  well- 
known  amateur  of  Antwerp,  has  added  yet  another  terror  to  photo¬ 
graphy.  Some  amateurs,  not  content  with  a  developer  which  will 
k»ep  for  a  week  or  two,  have  devised  certain  formula)  which 
will  keep  their  developing  power  for  months.  Now,  M.  Humble, 
recognising  that  oxygen  is  the  enemy  that  has  to  be  combated, 
suggests  adding  to  every  bottle  of  developer  a  small  piece  of 
calcium  carbide,  which  would  give  off  acetylene,  which  would 
naturally  drive  out  the  air  and  fill  the  bottle  with  CJL,  in 
which  the  developer  will  keep  for  ever  and  a  day.  Might"  one 
not  ask  what  becomes  of  the  calcium  ?  would  it  not  form  calcium 
carbonate,  supposing  that  an  alkaline  carbonate  were  present,  and 
thus  set  free  a  caustic  alkali,  which  is  not  always  desirable?  and, 
de  plus,  is  i  ot  acetylene,  per  se,  a  rtducer  of  every  silver  haloid  r 
We  think  so. 


A  Simple  Combined  Bath. — For  some  time  the  tendency  in 
toning  baths  for  gelatino-chloride  paper  has  been  towards  the  simple 
sulphocyanide  and  gold  bath,  and  many  and  virulent  have  been  the- 
attacks  on  the  combined  bath.  Analysing  these,  one  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  practically  the  lead,  alum,  and  acids  are  the  chief 
enemies  against  whom  these  attacks  have  been  levelled.  Now  comes 
Dr.  John  Nicol,  of  the  American  Amateur  Photographer,  to  the  front 
and  couches  his  lanse  in  favour  of  the  simple  combined  bath 
composed  of  A,  hypo  400  grains,  water  3  ounces ;  B,  chloride  of  gold 
1  grain,  water  1  ounce ;  add  B  to  A.  In  this  the  prints  tone  readily, 
and  merely  require  a  bath  of  salt  and  water  and  washing  after 
to  be  permanent,  but  he  spoils  the  whole  thing  by  saying  that 
the  prints  need  not  be  washed  first.  It  is  generally  understood  that, 
all  gelatino  and  collodio-chloride  papers  contain  free  organic  acidr 
such  as  citric  or  tartaric  as  preservative.  Might  one  ask  whether 
these  would  not  decompose  the  hypo,  giving  rise  to  the  formation 
of  silver  subsulphide,  so  called  bv  Bothamlev,  which  is  generally 
called  sulphur  toning  ? 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHING  OIL  PAINTINGS,  WITH  SPECIAL 

REFERENCE  TO  STRAMONIUM  AS  COLOUR  SENSITISER. 

[American  Journal  of  Photography.] 

We  think  it  may  safely  be  said  that  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  photo¬ 
graphic  practice  presents  moie  difficulties  than  copying  of  oil  paintings  if 
one  has  desire  to  correctly  render  the  colour  tone  values  of  the  originals. 

We  remember  the  expedients  had  recourse  to  in  the  days  of  wet-plate 
supremacy  and  the  dissatisfaction  at  the  results  when  compared  with  a. 
fine  engraving  from  the  same  subject. 

We  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  victory  of  the  graver  over  the 
sunbeam,  pleading  the  limitations  of  our  art  in  extenuation,  and  secretly 
sighing  for  some  process  which  might  translate  more  literally  the  delicacy 
and  depth  of  relative  tone. 

We  forget  the  exact  date,  but  know  it  was  early  in  the  history  of  photo¬ 
graphy  that  Becquerel  showed  that  chlorophyl  made  plates  from  one- fifth 
to  one-tenth  as  sensitive  to  red  of  the  spectrum  as  to  the  blue  or  violet. 

Then  Mr.  Tres  and  Dr.  Vogel  followed  with  their  important  discoveries 
in  orthochromatic  photography. 

We  remember  employing  these  colour  sensitisers  and  also  the  yellow 
screen,  but  our  results  were  of  a  rather  flat,  tame,  and  unprofitable 
(especially  commercially)  nature  and  abandoned,  having  to  content  our¬ 
selves  and  our  patrons  with  smudges  of  dark  for  the  brilliant  red,  yellows, 
and  greens  of  the  painting,  and  pleading  that  all  blues  took  light  and. 
without  detail  or  gradations. 

When  gelatino-bromide  plates  attained  supremacy  we  were  rejoiced  to- 
see  that  the  bromide  of  silver  more  correctly  translated  the  adactinic  ray& 
than  iodised  collodion.  Though  far  fro  n  the  true  relations,  yet  often 
when  the  exposures  were  prolonged  and  very  sensitive  plates  used  behind 
a  yellow  glass  screen,  excellent  results  followed  in  particular  cases,  even 
without  staining  the  film,  and  we  were  presumptuous  to  maintain  that  the 
claim  to  orthochromatic  effect  was  a  scientific  delusion.  Rut  further 
experience  convinced  us  of  our  error.  We  found  that  the  yellow  screen 
and  plenty  of  time  did  not  always  give  us  the  wished-for  results — merely 
a  flattening  of  the  blue  and  violet  portion  of  the  painting  and  a  general 
tameness  of  the  whole. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion  sometimes  made  by  superficial 
observers  that  the  yellow  screen  alone  will  produce  as  good  results  as  the 
combined  action  of  the  screen  and  sensitiser. 

Now,  if  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  preserve  in  the  copy  the  corr  ct  values  of 
the  painting  to  give  an  idea  of  its  artistic  qualities,  orthochromatic  and. 
orthochromatic  plates  only  can  be  used  till  we  find  some  other  method. 

We  have  been  shown  prints  from  negatives  of  oil  paintings  declared  to 
have  been  made  on  ordinary  brom-silve r-gelatine  plates,  with  no  other 
expedient  than  the  interposition  of  colour  screens. 

Possibly  and  probably  they  may  deceive  those  for  whom  they  are 
intended,  who  look  only  at  the  final  results  and  care  nothing  for  the 
means,  but  it  does  not  require  much  photographic  experience  or  even  the 
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best  of  eyes  to  detect  the  work  of  the  retoucher,  an  elaborate  work  which 
must  have  taken  hours  to  do  and  have  cost  considerable  money  to  effect 
upon  the  negative  in  approximating  to  the  colour-tone  values  of  the 
original.  The  fine  stipple  of  the  pencil  could  be  detected  with  very  slight 
magnification. 

We  have  seen  two  to  three  dollars’  worth  of  retouching  made  upon  a 
four  by  five  negative.  We  think  photography  can  claim  but  little  share  in 
the  successful  result ;  at  least  the  colour  screen  can  demand  small 
thanks  for  the  contribution. 

It  is  hardly  just  to  seek  to  nullify  the  triumph  obtained  by  patient 
investigation,  by  assertions  of  having  no  truth,  and  to  seek  to  substantiate 
the  declaration  by  falsifying  results. 

All  honour  to  those  who  have  laboured  in  orthochromatic  photography, 
and  all  gratitude  for  the  generous  publication  of  the  results. 

Orthochromatic  photography  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  although  not  yet 
attained  to  perfection. 

The  majority  of  failures  can  be  traced  to  careless  or  imperfect  manipu¬ 
lation  and  from  the  employment  of  plates  not  freshly  prepared. 

To  be  successful  orthochromatically,  make  your  own  plates  just  as  you 
need  them,  handle  them  with  the  greatest  care,  in  almost  total  darkness, 
and  develop  them  under  cover  in  the  most  subdued  light,  only  occasionally 
looking  at  them  to  note  the  progress  of  development. 

I  have  employed  the  orthochromatic  plate  especially  for  copying  oil 
portraits,  and  for  that  purpose  have  found  the  following  method  most 
successful : — 

Select  a  brand  of  plates  of  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  and  of  a 
thickly  coated  emulsion.  After  thoroughly  dusting  the  film,  place  it  on  a 
bath  composed  as  follows : — 

Strong  ammonia  .  1  drachm. 

Water .  14  ounces. 

Let  it  lie  about  a  minute.  The  object  of  the  immersion  is  both  to  soften 
the  film,  and  also  to  render  it  more  sensitive. 

This  operation  must  be  done  with  the  least  ruby  light  possible. 

After  the  plate  has  been  uniformly  moistened,  remove  it  and  drain 
the  edges  on  bibulous  paper.  It  is  now  ready  for  the  colour  sensitiser, 


which  is  made  as  follows  : — 

Alcoholic  tincture  of  thorn  apple  .  1  drachm. 

Water .  10  ounces. 


Thorn  apple  is  the  ordinary  Jamestown  or  Jimson  weed  which  grows  so 
plentifully  on  waste  places,  the  Datura  stramonium  of  the  botanist. 

I  make  use  of  the  green  burrs  or  seed  vessels,  macerating  two  in  an 
ounce  of  strong  alcohol  over  night,  and  employ  1  drachm  to  the  10  or 
12  ounces  of  water.  The  plate  is  allowed  to  remain  in  this  a  minute 
or  two,  covered  and  rocked  in  two  directions  to  ensure  even  absorption. 
The  plate  is  then  drained  on  blotting-paper  and  dried  in  absolute 
darkness. 

.  I  have  found  the  stramonium  solution  superior  to  others  in  the  render¬ 
ing  of  the  reds'and  yellows,  and  the  blues,  purples,  andjviolets  are  rendered 
with  much  more  detail. 

Vermilion,  Venetian  red,  cinnabar,  Indian  red,  light  red,  carmine,  rose 
pink,  maroon,  scarlet,  cherry,  garnet,  crimson  madder,  pink  and  light 
blue  are  given  with  about  the  same  intensity.  Yellow,  lemon,  gamboge, 
cadmium,  ochre,  Naples  yellow,  orange,  orange  having  about  the  same 
intensity  as  cobalt  blue,  violet  and  dark  purple  like  light  red.  But  the 
greens,  both  dark  and  light,  are  unaffected  and  no  better  than  ordinary 
plates.  Hence  the  process  is  of  no  value  in  copying  landscapes  where 
the  green  predominates,  but  for  portraiture  it  is  admirable,  rendering  the 
flesh  tints  excellently  and  the  yellow  and  red  or  blue  draperies. 

I  make  use  of  a  deep  yellow  screen  placed  behind  the  lens.  The 
exposure  is  about  ten  to  twenty  times  as  long  as  for  the  normal  plate. 

Any  of  the  ordinary  developers  can  be  used.  I  prefer  the  following 
alkaline  pyro : — 

A. 

Sulphite  soda .  10  ounces. 

Salsoda . 5  ,, 

Water  .  60  „ 

B. 

Pyro  .  1  ounce. 

Sulphite  soda  .  1  drachm. 

Sulphuric  acid .  15  drops. 

Water .  6  ounces. 

For  development,  1  drachm  B  to  1  ounce  of  A,  and  4  to  6  ounces  water^ 

The  yellow  screen  is  made  by  adding  alcoholic  solution  of  primrose 
yellow  to  plain  collodion.  The  glass  must  be  plate  glass,  to  avoid 
distortion. 

The  process  can  be  advantageously  employed  in  copying  old  engravings 
which  age  has  yellowed,  and  which  present  so  much  difficulty  with 
ordinary  plates. 

I  have  not  tried  the  stramonium  sensitiser  with  the  yellow  light  of 
petroleum  without  the  screen.  If  the  light  of  coal  oil  can  be  employed, 
the  time  of  exposure  can  be  greatly  reduced. 

Of  course,  there  are  devices  for  lighting  the  subject  most  advantageously, 
but  the  practical  worker  is  well  acquainted  with  them,  as  they  are  easily 
accessible  to  the  amateur.  John  Babtlett. 


K 

IS  A  YELLOW  SCREEN  NECESSARY  IN  USING  ISOCHROMATIC 
PLATES  FOR  LANDSCAPE  AND  STULIO  WOR'v? 

[Photographic  Times.] 

Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary.  The  question,  put  more  accurately,  would  be, 
“  Is  there  any  appreciable  benefit  in  the  use  of  isochromatic  plateB  in  land¬ 
scape  and  studio  work  without  a  yellow  screen?”  The  question  ia  one 
that  sounds  as  if  a  quite  definite  answer  should  be  forthcoming  at  once, 
but  it  is  not.  Briefly  stated,  its  present  position  is  this :  The  makers  of 
isochromatic  plates  all  state  that  these  have  a  distinct  advantage  over 
ordinary  plates  for  landscapes  (at  any  rate)  without  a  yello  w  screen.  A 
few  of  the  users  of  them  say  the  same,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  these 
have  made  comparative  tests  with  that  accuracy  that  would  be  necessary 
to  establish  the  claim.  If  asked  how  they  know  there  is  an  advantage, 
the  answer  is  generally  something  such  as,  “  Oh,  just  look  at  that  1  I 
could  have  got  nothing  like  that  with  an  ordinary  plate.”  But  this  is 
not  enough. 

As  it  seems  to  me  undoubtedly  the  case  that,  couldit  be  fully  established 
that  isochromatic  plates  will  show  ecen  a  moderate  advantage  in  landscape 
and  portrait  work  without  a  screen,  they  would  entirely  supersede  other 
plates,  it  is  worth  trying  to  find  what  evidence  there  is  one  way  or  the 
other.  It  is  only  that  bugbear,  the  yellow  screen,  that  prevents  photo¬ 
graphers  from  taking  to  isochromatic  plates  for  ordinary  work  as  well  as 
for  special  work. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must,  of  course,  be  at  once  admitted  that,  for 
sunset  effects,  or  any  kind  of  photography  when  the  light  ia  yellow,  they 
show  a  decided  advantage ;  but  we  are  not  considering  these  special  cases, 
but  rather  the  usual  run  of  those  in  which  the  light  is  white. 

A  London  maker  of  an  excellent  brand  of  orthochromatic  plates  has 
the  temerity  to  send  out  a3  an  advertisement  two  landscape  prints — the 
same  subject — one  purporting  to  be  printed  from  a  negative  on  an 
ordinary  plate,  the  other  on  an  orthochromatic  plate  without  yellow 
screen.  I  say  temerity,  because  there  is  so  very  little  difference  between 
the  two  prints.  If  one  did  not  look  for  it,  he  would  not  notice  it  at  all. 
The  distance  is  a  trifle  better  rendered  in  the  print  from  the  isochromatic 
plate  than  in  that  from  the  other,  but  the  difference  is  such  as  might 
arise  from  a  slight  difference  in  exposure  or  of  treatment  in  develop¬ 
ment,  or  from  a  few  minutes’  interval  of  time  between  the  making  of  one 
exposure  and  of  the  other. 

I  have  myself  repeatedly  made  comparative  experiments  between 
ordinary  plates  and  orthochromatic  plates  without  yellow  screen,  and 
have  been  able  to  find  no  advantage  in  the  orthochromatic  plates  so  far 
as  the  rendering  of  distances  is  concerned.  Sometimes  a  slight  supe¬ 
riority  would  be  found  in  the  rendering  by  the  orthochromatic  plat*  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  would  sometimes  show  with  the 
ordinary  plate.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  all  I  have  known  who 
have  made  actual  comparative  experiments. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have,  at  times,  noticed  a  perceptible  superiority 
in  the  rendering  of  foregrounds  by  orthochromatic  plates  without  yellow 
screen,  this  particularly  if  the  foreground  includes  many  flowers. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  expected  that  an  orthochromatic 
plate  without  yellow  screen  can  show’  any  superiority  over  an  ordinary 
plate  in  rendering  distances.  The  plate  is  not  reduced  in  sensitiveness 
to  the  blue — the  blue  rays  are  not  cut  off — and  wherein  is  any  advantage 
to  be  found  in  the  increased  sensitiveness  to  yellow  ?  A  plate  is  rendered 
many  times  more  sensitive  to  yellow  by  orthochromatising ;  but,  then,  it 
is  about  many  times  nothing,  and  the  sensitiveness  to  yellow  is  still  but 
trifling. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  can  only  say,  with  regret,  that  I  believe 
that  orthochromatic,  or  isochromatic,  plates  used  without  yellow  screen 
have  no  advantage  over  ordinary  in  the  rendering  of  distance  of  land¬ 
scapes,  and  only  a  slight  and  occasional  one  in  the  rendering  of  fore¬ 
grounds. 

The  same  I  believe  to  be  the  case  in  studio  work,  though  my  own  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  confined  to  portraits  in  the  open  air  and  in  ordinary 
rooms. 

Even  with  a  yellow  screen  the  results  of  landscapes  on  orthochromatic 
plates  are  often  disappointing.  Captain  Abney  has  fully  given  the  reason 
for  this.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  landscapes  which  are 
vastly  better  rendered  by  an  orthochromatic  plate  with  a  yellow  screen 
than  on  an  ordinary  plate  without. 

In  portrait  work,  the  improvement  in  results  by  the  use  of  orthochromatic 
plates  and  yellow  screens  is  so  great  that  I  am  surprised  professional 
photographers  have  not  taken  to  the  use  of  them  generally.  In  the  case 
of  perfect  moulding  and  a  skin  of  the  purest  colour,  without  fleck  or  spot, 
they  may  show  no  particular  advantage ;  but,  with  the  ordinary  run  of 
sitters,  the  superiority  of  the  results  with  an  orthochromatic  plate  and 
yellow  screen  over  those  with  an  ordinary  plate  are  greater  than  would 
be  believed  without  trial.  Not  only  is  the  necessary  amount  of  retouch¬ 
ing  reduced — odd-looking  lines  and  wrinkles  oome  out  less  prominently,  and 
shadows  are  less  deep  and  harsh— but  results  superior  to  what  could  be 
got  by  any  amount  of  retouching  are  to  be  had. 

The  increase  of  exposure,  I  suppose,  is  the  cry  against  the  system,  and 
it  is  true  that  about  three  times  the  exposure  is  necessary  with  isochro¬ 
matic  plates  with  yellow  screen  than  with  ordinary  plates  without ;  yet 
see  what  portraits  were  made  in  the  wet-plate  days  ;  and,  even  using  an 
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i8oehromatic  plate  (rapid)  and  a  yellow  screen,  the  exposure  will  be  at 
most  one-tenth  that  with  a  wet  plate. 

When,  I  wonder,  are  we  to  have  an  orthochromatic  plate  that  includes 
its  own  yellow  screen?  There  is  nothing  impossible  in  this.  I  think  it 
was  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  who  proposed  that  isochromatic  plates  should  be 
sent  out  coated  with  yellow-stained  collodion.  This  would,  no  doubt,  be 
expensive,  and  better  means  might  be  devised,  but  landscape  workers 
would  certaiuly  be  willing  to  pay  a  high  price  lor  an  orthochromatic 
plate  including  its  own  yellow  screen.  W.  K.  Burton. 

- ♦ - 

PAPER  NEGATIVES. 

“  Turning  over  the  leaves  of  an  old  album  the  other  day,  I  came  unex¬ 
pectedly  across  two  souvenirs  of  the  anxious  days  when,  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  Editor,  I  ran  this  Journal, ”  says  11  Pipistrello, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  India.  “  One  of  the  relics 
was  a  whole-plate  paper  negative  of  the  Burmese  pagoda  in  the  Eden 
Gardens,  Calcutta  ;  the  other,  a  bromide  print  from  it.  Both  were  made 
by  Mr.  T.  D.  La  Touche,  and  were  sent  me  for  criticism  ten  years  ago.  I 
do  not  quite  remember  what  I  said  at  the  time,  but  I  am  certain  that  the 
negative  and  print  could  not  have  then  inspired  in  me  a  tithe  of  the 
admiration  they  now  evoke.  Here  they  lie  before  me,  after  travelling 
round  the  world,  as  good  as  on  the  day  they  were  made,  exactly  a  decade 
ago.  They  take  up  no  space,  weigh  nothing,  and  are  practically  im¬ 
perishable.  Can  any  one  say  as  much  for  negatives  on  glass  and  albu- 
menised  paper  prints  ?  I  confess  I  cannot.  Of  the  hundreds  of  negatives 
made  by  me  ten  years  back  I  have  just  two  left,  and  my  prints  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  yellowed  album,  which  saddens  me  when  I  look  at  it,  re¬ 
minding  me,  as  nothing  else  does,  of  the  swift  lapse  of  time  and  of  the 
days  that  are  no  more.  The  negative  bears  the  following  data : — ‘  Morgan 
and  Kidd’s  Argentic  bromide  paper,  Calcutta,  July,  1886.  Lens — Dall- 
meyer’s  Rapid  Rectilinear.  Exposure  2  secs.  Light  clear.  7  a.m. 
Developer,  Pyro-ammonia.”  Held  up  against  the  light,  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  me  is  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  grain  of  the  paper.  The 
negative  exactly  resembles  one  on  glass  backed  with  matt  varnish,  and 
that  it  gives  prints  equal  in  all  respects  to  those  obtained  from  glass  I 
have  very  satisfactory  proof  before  me.  Though  the  memorandum  on  the 
paper  is  yellow,  the  ink  having  lost  colour,  the  print  itself  is  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  one  made  yesterday,  and  I  defy  any  one  to  prove  it  is 
not  from  a  negative  on  glass. 

“  I  was  thinking  of  turning  my  keepsakes  into  ‘  copy,’  when  the  Journal 
for  July  came  to  hand,  and  hardened  my  half-formed  designs  into  settled 
purpose.  Mr.  Newton  is  entitled  to  be  heard  with  all  respect,  and  I 
should  not  question  his  decision  if  he  had  given  his  reasons  a  little  more 
clearly.  He  condemns  paper  negatives  because,  ‘  out  of  some  hundreds 
taken  there  is  scarcely  one  left  in  a  printable  condition.’  He  does  not 
say  why  they  are  not  in  a  printable  condition.  Very  probably  the  paper 
is  unevenly  stained,  but  this  defect  arises  from  imperfect  manipulation, 
and  should  not  help  to  condemn  a  process.  Then,  also,  Mr.  Newton  has 
been  singularly  unfortunate  in  his  experience  of  the  grain  of  the  paper 
showing,  of  mould  and  of  stains.  Other  workers  know  nothing  of  such 
troubles.  The  only  valid  objection  brought  forward  relates  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  keeping  the  paper  flat.  Yes,  this  is  a  real  difficulty  when  larger 
pictures  than  whole-plate  are  taken.  But  I  think  there  is  a  good  time 
coming  for  paper-negative  workers,  and  that  the  home  firm  incidentally 
referred  to  in  your  editorial  note  has  solved  the  problem.  This  stripping 
film  has,  I  firmly  believe,  come  to  stay.  At  present  the  cut  sizes  of  the 
negative  paper  do  not  go  bsyond  whole-plate,  but  the  makers  would,  on 
requisition,  use  stiff  flat  cardboard  for  larger  sizes,  the  paper,  of  course, 
being  removed  after  development,  its  only  object  being  to  keep  the  film 
perfectly  flat  during  exposure.  The  film  itself  is  composed  entirely  of 
photographic  gelatine,  and  is  practically  structureless. 

“Is  it  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  Indian  workers  to  the  claims 
of  this  film  ?  In  India  you  pay  heavily  for  plates,  because  glass  is  so 
weighty — a  packet  of  negative  paper  can  be  sent  by  post  from  England  to 
India  for  a  few  pence.  By  getting  it  through  the  post  you  ensure  the 
freshness  of  your  film,  and  that  is  no  light  consideration  in  India.  Then, 
not  only  is  negative  paper  cheaper  to  start  with  than  glass  plates,  but  it 
is  also  not  subject  to  breakage  is  lighter  than  glass,  stores  in  less  space, 
admits  retouching  more  readily,  and  is  specially  adapted  to  carbon 
printing.  This  last  fact  alone  makes  the  film  invaluable.” 

- 4 — — , - 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  THE  BICYCLE. 

In  answer  to  the  article  signed  by  Colonel  J.  Waterhouse,  I  would  say.  in 
regard  to  photography  and  the  bicycle,  that  I  have  not  given  up  altogether 
the  idea  of  taking  views  while  riding  the  bicycle  and  carrying  my  photo 
outfit  with  me.  However,  the  weather  is  not  exactly  now  what  it  should 
be.  I  have  tried  to  improve  on  my  former  arrangements,  and  I  have 
succeeded,  at  least,  in  regard  to  weight.  ! 

My  principal  aim  was  to  reduce  the  weight,  particularly  on  the  front  of 
the  bicycle  or  handle  bar.  As  you  know  that  my  aim  is  to  take  archi¬ 
tectural  subjects  with  perpendicular  lines,  I  have  to  use  a  regular  camera 
with  rising  front  and  a  tripod  ;  therefore  an  instantaneous  hand  camera 


is  out  of  the  question.  I  may  add  that  I  have  been  as  yet  unable  to  use 
the  bicycle  itself  as  a  camera  stand  as  being  too  unsteady  and  too  low  for 
general  purposes.  I  have  therefore  made  myself  a  camera  for  plates 
7x5,  which  contains  all  requisites  of  lightness,  with  necessary  adjuncts 
for  taking  architectural  views,  and  cheapness  (the  whole  outfit  and  twelve 
double  dry-plate  holders  costing  about  1/.).  The  whole  outfit,  less  than 
four  inches  thick,  including  two  double  slides,  fits  easily  inside  the 
bicycle  frame  as  well  as  the  tripod,  and  weighs  altogether,  including  two 
lenses,  covers,  and  all,  less  than  Sflb.  I  use  glass  plates,  as  much  more 
reliable  for  good  results,  especially  for  enlargements,  as  films  have  an 
occasional  bend,  which  is  not  conducive  to  sharpness  when  enlarged. 
You  probably  hear  of  some  films  which  bend  inwards,  and  some  out¬ 
wards,  in  the  centre,  while  others  have  both  effeots  at  once,  when  these 
are  not  limited  to  a  certain  spot  pnly. 

I  give  you  herewith  a  small  design,  which  will  give  you  an  idea  of  my 


new  arrangement  to  carry  my  outfit  inside  the  bicycle  frame,  and  which 
is  very  light  and  solid  at  the  same  time.  It  is  made  of  cotton  strap 
about  one  inch  wide. 

a.  b,  c,  d  is  the  bicycle  frame;  e,  f  is  a  strap  going  all  round  front 
and  rear  tube,  and  closed  by  two  buckles,  l  n,  while  at  t  u,  and  x  z,  are 
two  partitions,  suitably  placed  to  hold  r,  the  camera  in  place  and  separate 
from  s,  the  tripod,  and  o,  another  parcel  (plates  or  extra  holders),  g  h, 
with  a  buckle  at  m,  holds  the  camera  well  suspended,  and  k  j  the  parcel 
o.  Where  the  straps  cross  each  other  they  should  be  united.  This 
whole  outfit  only  weighs  a  few  ounces,  and  may  be  used  for  any  other 
parcels,  the  weight  of  which,  being  suspended  from  the  top,  always  keeps 
it  perpendicular. 

You,  of  course,  will  understand  that  the  design  No.  1  shows  the  outfit 
from  the  side,  and  No.  2  from  the  top,  omitting  the  cross  bar  and  straps, 
which  would  interfere  with  clearness.  I  have  made  also  a  small  package 
carrier  to  go  on  the  handle  bar,  which  weighs  about  ten  ounces,  but  will 
leave  this  for  another  occasion.  Albert  Levy. 

- ♦ - 

\/  DRYING  NEGATIVES  BY  HEAT. 

The  patentee,  Mr.  Arthur  Musker,  states,  “  I  apply  heat,  say,  of  a  burner 
or  lamp  burning  gas  or  oil,  which  acts  upon  a  holder,  base,  or  the  like, 
containing  or  having  upon  it  metallic  plates,  between  which  plates  the 
negatives  or  photographs  are  adapted  to  be  placed  and  held.  In  some 
cases,  the  heat  is  conveyed  to  such  plates  by  having  a  hollow  chamber  or 
space  between  two  metal  plates,  into  which  the  gases  for  heating  pass,  or 
the  heat  may  be  conducted  to  such  plates  by  the  plate  or  part  on  which 
they  are  mounted,  and  to  which  heat  is  imparted  by  the  lamp  or  burner. 

“  The  action  is  that  the  plates  between  which  the  negatives  or  photo¬ 
graphs  are  placed  radiate  the  heat  on  to  them  to  the  required  degree, 
and  in  a  manner  which  renders  the  artificial  drying  by  heat  practicable, 
and  without  liability  of  in  any  way  detrimentally  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  negative  or  photograph. 

“By  this  means  negatives  and  photographs  may  be  rapidly  dried,  and 
thereby  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  they  take  to  dry  in,  when  dried  in 
the  ordinary  way,  saved.” 

Drawings  and  full  description  are  also  given,  but  the  foregoing  will 
enable  the  reader  to  grasp  the  method  of  carrying  out  the  invention. 


!  TAKING  ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHS  :  M.  HENRI  JOLY’S 

SYSTEM. 

The  inventor,  M.  Henri  Joly,  after  giving  a  detailed  description  of  his 
invention,  makes  the  following  claims  : — 

1.  A  fold  previously  imparted  to  the  film  before  its  entering  the  dark 
chamber,  the  said  fold  remaining  constant  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
displacement  of  the  film,  and  thus  enabling  the  abrupt  movements, 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  apparatus,  to  merely  act  upon  a  non- 
extended  portion  of  the  film,  and  not  upon  the  whole  mass  of  the  film. 

2.  In  combination  with  the  film  hereinbefore  claimed,  two  driving 
rollers  for  the  film,  actuated  so  as  to  receive  a  continuous  rotary  motion, 
and  provided  with  two  rows  of  points  or  teeth  which  enter  into  holes 
provided  upon  the  edges  of  the  film,  so  as  to  cause  the  latter  to  move 
along,  one  of  the  said  driving  rollers  being  placed  near  the  magazine  or 
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feed  roller  of  the  film,  before  the  fold  hereinbefore  claimed  is  formed, 
and  the  other  next  to  the  dark  chamber. 

3.  In  combination  with  the  fold  imparted  to  the  film  and  the  two  con¬ 
tinuous  driving  rollers,  as  hereinbefore  claimed,  a  frame  actuated  by  a 
disc  crank,  imparting  to  it  a  to-and-fro  movement,  the  said  frame  being 
placed  beneath  the  dark  chamber,  and  caused  to  act  abruptly  at  equal 
intervals  of  time  over  the  whole  width  of  the  film,  so  as  to  cause  that 
part  of  the  film  which  was  previously  located  therein  to  rapidly  leave  the 
same,  while  forming,  next  to  the  dark  chamber,  a  folded  film  to  prevent 
the  continuous  driving  roller  from  displacing  that  portion  of  the  film 
which  lies  behind  the  dark  chamber,  while  this  latter  is  uncovered 
by  the  obturator  (the  said  portion  of  the  film  being,  at  this  moment, 
stationary). 

4.  In  combination  with  the  fold  imparted  to  the  film  before  its 
entering  the  dark  chamber,  the  two  continuous  driving  rollers,  the  frame 
with  to-and-fro  movement,  an  obturator  opening  the  dark  chamber 
during  the  stoppages  of  the  film  and  closing  the  same  during  the 
displacements  of  the  said  film. 


EXPERT  TESTIMONY. 

Within  comparatively  recent  years  there  has  arisen  in  our  judicial 
system  an  apparent  need  for  evidence  bearing  upon  scientific  questions 
requiring  a  knowledge  not  ordinarily  possessed  by  the  lay  witness,  and 
which  is  gradually  being  more  and  more  supplied  by  the  so-called 
“  expert.”  He  is  paid  to  testify  on  behalf  of  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
not  infrequently  is  retained  (says  the  Electrical  World)  to  appear  as  often 
as  cases  arise  in  which  his  opinions  are  desired.  I  hat  the  most  flagrant 
abuses  in  expert  testimony  have  made  themselves  most  prominent  in 
criminal  cases  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  merely  to  the  notoriety  which 
these  cases  have  attained.  Whether  it  be  the  fault  of  our  patent  system 
or  of  our  judicial  system,  the  expert  has  become  a  prominent  factor  in 
all  recent  cases  pertaining  to  patent  litigation.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  several  experts  on  one  side  arrayed  against  perhaps  as  many  more 
on  the  other,  and,  if  each  side  has  been  able  to  retain  men  of  practically 
equal  prominence,  that  side  having  the  greater  number  frequently  pro¬ 
duces  no  little  effect  on  influencing  the  judicial  decision.  That  men 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  science  should  be  willing  to  sell  their  opinions 
indiscriminately  to  either  contending  party,  often  being  obliged  to  so 
modify  their  views  as  to  make  them  harmonise  with  the  unscientific  but 
legal  opinions  of  the  counsel  by  whom  they  are  employed,  has  become 
an  evil  which  has  justly  brought  forth  criticism,  must  be  acknowledged, 
and,  unless  modified  or  changed  in  some  form,  calls  for  future  con¬ 
demnation  also. 

In  a  contribution  to  the  October  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  Trowbridge  calls  attention  to  the  imperilled  dignity  of  science  and 
the  law  if  the  practice  of  indiscriminate  scientific  testifying  is  to  continue. 
He  points  out  the  difficulty  in  which  a  Judge  is  placed  when  required  to 
carefully  weigh  statements  on  scientific  points  ;  his  attitude  toward  the 
scientific  expert  and  the  little  regard  he  frequently  holds  for  his  opinions. 
He  is  therefore  tempted  to  entirely  ignore  expert  testimony,  and  rely 
upon  his  own  common  sense  for  framing  his  decision.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  Judges  may  be  classified  under  several  headings,  a  classifica¬ 
tion  based  simply  upon  their  legal  decisions  in  the  past,  some  being  known 
as  patent  breakers  and  others  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  broad 
patent  claims.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  suits  are  carried  from 
court  to  court  with  the  ultimate  hope  that  a  former  decision  will  be 
reversed. 

The  result  of  this  method  has  been  well  illustrated  and  can  be  vouched 
for  by  several  of  the  larger  manufacturing  companies  who  have  invested 
millions  in  this  way  during  the  past  few  years,  with  no  immediate 
prospects  of  any  material  return  on  the  investment.  The  chief  benefit 
has  been  derived  by  patent  lawyers  and  patent  experts,  while  the  stock¬ 
holder  has  been  forced  to  respond  with  the  shekels.  Professor  Trowbridge 
does  not,  however,  raiss  his  criticisms  without  suggesting  a  remedy.  It 
is  to  the  effect  that  a  Judge  may  call  to  his  assistance  any  well-known 
professor  of  science  not  retained  by  the  parties  in  dispute.  The  State 
should  provide,  and  the  Judge  should  appeal  to  the  State  for,  such  assist¬ 
ance,  so  that  he  might  be  aided  in  rendering  a  decision  based  upon 
scientific  facts. 

By  this  method  both  the  standing  of  the  bench  and  that  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor  would  “gain  in  dignity,  and  the  pursuit  of  truth  will  again  be 
considered  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  scientific  life.”  Whether 
the  method  suggested  by  Prolessor  Trowbridge  could  be  put  in  practice, 
and  would  be  effective  even  if  adopted,  can  only  be  determined  by  an 
actual  trial.  It  is,  however,  well  to  call  attention  to  these  points,  so  that 
those  who  are  tempted,  merely  from  a  pecuniary  standpoint,  to  offer 
evidence  on  scientific  questions,  when  such  evidence  would  not  be  in 
entire  accord  with  their  best  belief,  may  stop  to  consider  the  effective 
gain  to  be  derived  by  so  modifying  their  convictions  as  to  make  them 
harmonise  with  those  of  the  contending  counsel.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  day  of  the  expert  will  soon  be  waning,  and  that  the  costly 
litigations  of  the  past  will  not  be  duplicated  in  the  future. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ALBUMEN  PRINTING  PAPER. 

Herr  Gustav  Koppmann,  the  patentee  of  this  process,  says : — 

“  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  albumemsed  papers  used  for  photo¬ 
graphic  positives  lose  their  beautiful  rose  or  bluish  tint  after  a  short  time. 
Hitherto  the  proceeding  consisted  in  mixing  the  corresponding  colour 
solution  with  the  albumen,  covering  the  paper  with  this  mixture.  The 
colours  used  are  the  little  light-proof  aniline  colours,  mixing  perfectly 
with  the  albumen. 

“  The  above  proceeding  will  be  replaced  by  the  following  one  of  my  in¬ 
vention,  obviating  the  above-mentioned  inconvenience  by  a  more  intimate 
combination  of  the  dyeing  material  with  the  paper.” 

According  to  the  proceeding  of  the  applicant  it  is  not  any  longer  the 
solution  of  albumen  which  is  coloured,  the  paper  to  be  used  being,  on  the 
contrary,  evenly  dyed  with  a  layer  of  colour  by  an  ordinary  printing 
procedure.  Hence  the  colour  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
superficies  of  the  paper,  wherein  precisely  consists  the  innovation,  and 
thus  a  possibility  is  given  to  employ  a  colour  known  as  indifferent  to 
light,  thus,  as,  for  instance,  cobalt  blue. 

It  is  only  after  submitting  the  paper  to  this  printing  process  that  it  is 
covered  with  albumen,  and  afterwards  treated  in  the  known  manner,  and 
then  it  is  ready  for  being  sensitised  with  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  above  proceeding  need  not  be  limited  to  albumenised  paper,  but 
may  be  adopted  wherever  a  constant  ground  colour  is  desirable  for  pho¬ 
tographic  positives. 

The  innovation  of  the  proceeding  consists  consequently  in  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  coloured  solution,  for  the  production  of  which  a  light-proof 
metallic  colour,  or  any  other  as  light-proof  known  suitable  colour  is  made 
use  of,  from  the  albumen  layer  proper  and  its  previous  appliance. 

The  claim  is  for  a  coloured  positive  paper,  wherein  the  coloured  tint  is 
produced  by  a  light-proof  coloured  raw  paper. 


STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Sydney  Working  Men’s  College  Photographic 

Club.] 

Man  has  two  eyes  given  him,  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  how¬ 
ever  ornamental  and  beautiful  they  may  be,  and  however  wonderfully 
they  act  as  windows  for  our  inmost  thoughts,  and  ofttimes  speak  more 
eloquently  than  lips  or  tongue,  yet  they  were  not  made  merely  for 
ornament,  but  for  use. 

We  need  our  eyes  to  see  with.  It  matters  not  how  lovely  the  landscape, 
how  beautiful  the  form,  how  exquisite  the  colour ;  if  we  had  no  eyes, 
everything  would  be  a  sealed  book  to  us,  and,  instead  of  being  children  of 
the  light,  we  should  have  to  spend  our  existence  in  endless  night. 

We  need  two  eyes  in  order  to  see  an  object  properly  ;  hence,  instead  of 
being  created  with  only  one  eye,  placed,  say,  in  our  forehead,  we  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  two. 

You  will  remember  seeing  on  the  screen  the  other  night  the  eye  of  a  fly. 
As  he  has  so  many  things  to  look  after  and  attend  to,  he  ha9  some 
thousands  of  eyes.  We  have,  however,  to  be  satisfied  with  two. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  have  noticed  the  difference  to  be  obtained  by 
looking  at  a  distant  object  through  a  telescope  and  an  opera  glass  ;  in  the 
one  case  only  one  eye  is  used,  in  the  other  two. 

If  we  had  only  one  eye,  everything  would  present  a  flat  appearance. 
We  should  not  experience  that  effect  of  solidity  we  realise  with  two;  and 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  at  any  rate,  we  know  how  very  undesirable 
such  a  result  would  be.  Hence  it  frequently  happens  that  our  photo¬ 
graphs — when  there  is  very  little  contrast  of  light  and  shade — when  the 
light  is  not  good,  Ac.,  have  a  very  uninteresting,  and,  what  is  technically 
known  as,  a  flat  appearance. 

Let  any  one  try  the  experiment  of  walking  up  to  a  table  with  one  eye 
closed,  and  snuffing  a  candle  placed  there.  \ou  will  be  rather  surprised 
to  find  that,  instead  of  performing  that  simple  operation  successfully,  it 
will  require  one  or  two  trials  before  you  judge  the  r  ce. 

Or  try  to  fill  a  tumbler  placed  on  the  same  table  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  chances  are  the  water,  instead  of  going  into  the  tumbler, 
will  flood  the  table. 

Try  the  experiment  of  looking  at  an  object  first  with  one  eye  closed 
and  then  the  other,  without  altering  your  position,  especially  some  near 
object,  and  you  will  find  that  it  presents  quite  a  different  appearance  at 
one  time  to  the  other. 

Hold  up  a  photograph  edgewise,  look  at  it  with  one  eye  closed,  and  you 
are  able  to  see  the  picture  ;  close  that  eye,  and  open  the  other,  you  lose 
sight  of  the  photograph,  and  see  only  the  back  of  the  card. 

We  really  see  objects  from  two  different  standpoints,  in  fact  we  get  two 
impressions — a  right-eye  one  and  a  left-eye  one — in  the  stereoscopic 
camera  with  which  each  of  us  has  been  so  wonderfully  provided,  and  witb 
which  we  are  taking  snap-shots  every  waking  hour  of  our  lives.  The  two 
pictures  are  then  so  combined  by  the  mechauism  of  our  eyes,  nerves,  and 
brain  that  they  coalesce,  and,  instead  of  seeing  double,  the  images  are 
united  ;  one  picture  is  formed,  standing  out  clear  and  solid  in  perfect 
relief. 

This  is  just  what  the  stereoscope  does  for  photography.  Instead  of 
having  a  camera  with  one  eye  or  lens,  we  have  two  lenses,  really  two 
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cameras  combined,  and  so  I  say  to  my  mind  the  stereoscopic  camera  is 
the  most  perfect  of  all. 

The  lenses  are  fixed  about  the  same  distance  apart  as  the  human  eye, 
two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  from  centre  to  centre.  The  right  lens 
takes  an  impression  of  the  object  from  its  standpoint,  showing  more  of 
the  right  side  than  the  left,  and  the  left  lens  takes  a  view  from  its  stand¬ 
point,  showing  more  of  the  left  side  than  the  right,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  eyes.  Thus  two  distinct  pictures  are  obtained  on  one 
plate  (two  quarter-plates  on  one  half-plate). 

The  stereoscope  invented  by  Wheatstone,  and  perfected  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  unites  these  pictures  by  means  of  two  prisms  arranged  at  a 
certain  angle,  and  a  stereoscopic  view  is  the  result.  To  a  person  who 
has  never  seen  a  stereoscopic  picture,  the  first  view  is  somewhat  mar¬ 
vellous.  Here  you  have  two  pictures  apparently  of  no  interest,  seemingly 
perfectly  unmeaning — a  conglomeration  of  dark  and  light  patches — and 
on  looking  at  them  you  feel  inclined  to  pity  the  crank  who  has  produced 
a  pair  of  such  miserable-looking  things  ;  but  place  them  behind  the 
magic  lenses  of  the  stereoscope,  and  what  a  transformation ! 

In  an  instant  the  scene  is  replete  with  life.  It  is  not  a  picture  you  are 
looking  at.  The  reality  is  before  you  ;  the  scene  in  all  its  details  is 
there,  everything  stands  out  in  perfect  relief,  everything  is  solid,  every¬ 
thing  real.  You  feel  as  though  you  had  only  to  take  one  step  to  be  in 
the  midst  of  well-remembered  spots,  and  linger  long  amid  the  beauties  of 
hill  and  dale,  mountain,  plain,  or  river. 

You  can  almost  fancy  you  hear  the  breakers  roar  as  you  see  them 
lashing  in  their  fury  the  rocks  at  your  feet ;  or  hear  the  rippling  rivulet 
dashing  down  the  mountain  glen,  as  it  sheds  its  silvery  spray  on  feathery 
fern  and  mossy  boulders,  murmuring  its  blithesome  melody  as  it  hurries 
to  the  sea  :  or  listen  to  the  music  of  the  forest  wild  as  you  gaze  on  Nature’s 
tangled  wild- wood  and  peep  into  the  lyre  bird’s  nest  in  fairy  dells ;  and 
scent  the  perfume  of  native  musk  and  forest  wild  flowers  as  you  see  once 
more  the  mossy  banks  covered  with  delicate  ferns,  enamelled  and 
bespangled  in  rich  profusion  with  Nature’s  sweetest  blooms ;  while,  as 
you  gaze  on  features  well  remembered,  you  feel  it  is  not  a  portrait  you 
are  looking  at,  but  the  friend  of  long  ago  is  there.  You  gaze  into  his  eyes, 
and  catch,  as  in  days  of  yore,  the  merry  twinkle  lurking  there,  and  hear 
once  more  the  well-remembered  music  of  lips  long  silent,  which  seems  to 
float  around  you  in  notes  of  sweetest  cadence,  revibrating  many  a  lost 
chord  of  fondest  recollection,  and  thrilling  with  emotion  the  heart  of  each 
beholder. 

We  must  leave  our  flights  of  fancy,  however,  and  come  to  practical 
work. 

There  are  three  ways  of  practising  stereoscopic  photography. 

1.  To  have  a  regular  stereoscopic  camera,  and  use  it  for  that  purpose 
only.  There  are  many  such  in  the  market,  and  I  need  only  refer  you  to 
a  good,  catalogue,  where  you  will  find  plenty  from  which  to  make  a 
selection. 

2.  An  ordinary  half-plate  camera,  having  a  quarter  or  half-plate  lens 
fitted  into  a  sliding  front.  You  first  take  a  picture,  say  the  right  side, 
which  fills  one-half  of  your  half-plate.  Put  on  your  cap,  and  slide  the 
front  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  ;  then  take  a  view  of  the  same  object 
on  the  other  half  of  the  plate,  having  a  partition  down  the  middle  of  the 
camera. 

3.  An  ordinary  half-plate  camera,  having  a  separate  front  fitted  with 
two  quarter-plate  lenses. 

The  plan  I  adopt  is  the  third  one.  I  have  here  a  camera  which  I  use 
for  half-plate  work  of  every  kind.  After  taking  my  picture  of  a  landscape, 
if  I  want  a  stereoscopic  view  of  the  same,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  remove  the 
front  holding  the  single  lens,  and  insert  in  its  place  the  other  front  with 
two  lenses.  Then  I  place  this  diaphragm  in,  in  a  second,  and  I  have 
virtually  two  cameras,  my  stereoscopic  camera  is  complete.  Thus,  I  really 
carry  three  cameras  with  me  ;  and  I  can  take  half-plate,  quarter-plate,  or 
stereoscopic  views.  Very  successful  work  may  be  done  with  one  lens,  pro¬ 
vided  the  conditions  of  light,  exposure,  &c.,  be  the  same  ;  but,  to  have 
perfect  work,  the  two  pictures  must  be  taken  at  the  same  instant,  thus 
necessitating  the  use  of  the  stereoscopic  camera  proper. 

Having  your  camera  and  dark  slides  ready,  the  manipulations  of 
focussing,  exposure,  development,  and  printing  are  exactly  the  same  as 
for  ordinary  photography. 

In  taking  a  stereoscopic  picture  you  can  leave  your  tomahawk  at  home, 
because  what  you  would  cut  away  to  enable  you  to  get  a  good  view  for  an 
ordinary  photograph  will,  in  all  probability,  make  a  very  interesting  part 
of  your  stereoscopic  view.  A  little  more  trouble  is  caused  in  mounting 
stereos  than  ordinary  cards.  It  is  necessary  that  the  print  taken 
by  the  right- eye  lens  is  placed  opposite  the  right  eye,  that  by  the  left 
opposite  the  other  one,  when  mounting  them.  I  have  a  print  here  just 
out  of  the  printing  frame,  and  you  see  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  This  side 
was  opposite  the  right  lens,  and  this  the  left.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  divide  them,  and  mount  on  the  card  in  such  a  way  that  the  above 
conditions  are  fulfilled. 

Before  they  are  divided,  it  is  best  to  mark  them.  I  always  put  the 
letter  R  at  the  back  of  the  half  which  was  opposite  the  right  lens,  and  then 
.there  can  be  no  mistake,  because,  unless  they  are  mounted  in  this 
manner,  the  stereoscopic  effect  will  not  be  produced.  If  you  were  to 
mount  two  photographs  taken  by  the  right  lens,  or  two  taken  by  the  left 
1605?  Q0  stereoscopic  effect  would  be  seep,  nor  would  any  such  effect  be 


had  if  two  ordinary  photographs  be  mounted  on  one  card,  and  looked  at 
through  the  stereoscope.  You  must  have  two  distinct  pictures,  taken 
from  two  different  positions,  of  the  same  object ;  and,  however  poor  and 
tame  they  may  appear,  the  stereoscope  makes  them  instinct  with  life. 

In  mounting  stereos,  I  use  a  piece  of  glass  the  exact  width  of  the 
stereos — three  and  a  quarter  inches — and  the  length  of  the  negative  ;  in 
fact,  I  cut  a  negative  to  that  width.  I  first  place  this  on  the  print  in 
such  a  position  that  I  get  a  twig,  or  stone,  or  any  object  in  both  pictures 
in  a  straight  line.  I  then  trim  the  top  and  bottom  to  this  width,  thus 
ensuring  that  my  pictures  are  in  the  same  position.  I  next  take  two 
pieces  of  glass,  three  inches  and  a  quarter  by  two  inches  and  three- 
quarters,  and  place  them  on  my  prints  in  such  a  manner  that  they  both 
cover  the  same  object.  It  becomes  then  an  easy  matter  to  trim  them  to 
the  exact  size,  when  they  can  be  mounted,  making  sure  that  the  one 
marked  B  goes  to  the  right. 

The  stereoscopic  views  can  be  printed  on  glass,  in  the  Bame  way  as  a 
lantern  transparency.  You  can  either  have  a  single  plate,  five  and  a  half 
inches  by  three  and  a  quarter  inches,  or  take  two  ordinary  lantern  plates, 
and  bind  them  together  after  printing.  I  should  like  to  say  one  or  two 
words  on  the  advantages  of  stereoscopic  photography. 

First,  and  chief,  a  more  realistic  picture  is  obtained,  and  greater 
pleasure  afforded. 

Second,  the  same  picture  cau  be  used  as  an  ordinary  quarter-plate  one. 

Third,  you  have  two  negatives  to  print  from  for  this  purpose  instead  of 
one,  which  is  an  advantage  if  a  number  of  copies  be  required. 

Fourth,  enlargements  can  be  made  from  them  very  easily. 

Fifth,  the  negatives  are  just  the  size  for  lantern  transparencies. 

T.  C.  Camm. 

- ♦ - 

/A  NOVEL  ETCHING  PROCESS. 

Travelling  through  Utah  and  on  the  way,  I  stopped  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  during  a  conversation  with  a  newspaper  man,  talking  of  engraving, 
he  mentioned  to  me  a  new  process  just  started  in  town  by  a  party,  of 
etching  in  onyx.  This  aroused  my  curiosity  at  once,  says  Mr.  Chas. 
Clietham  in  The  Practical  Process  Worker,  and,  wishing  to  see  something 
of  it,  we  hunted  up  the  party  and  saw  the  affair.  This  onyx,  to  my  view, 
seems  to  be  only  stalactites,  and  has  not  the  many  colours  of  Arizona 
onyx,  and,  being  a  lime  formation,  naturally  has  great  affinity  for  acid. 
The  onyx  is  produced  in  inexhaustible  quantities  from  a  mine  near  by, 
and  easily  cut  and  p  dished,  which  Arizona  onyx  is  not.  The  slabs  are 
cut  type  high  and  take  a  good  polish,  and  can  be  produced  at  about  ten 
cents  per  foot ;  the  designs  can  be  drawn  on  it  or  printed  by  the  usual  Bi 
Chr.  Albumen  solution  only ;  for  larger  cuts  the  negative  is  coated  with  a 
heavier  solution  of  stripping  solution,  for  the  reason  that,  instead  of 
placing  on  glass  reversed,  it  is  squeegeed  direct  on  to  the  sensitive  coated 
slab,  which  is  operated  thus  : — 

The  slab  of  onyx  is  laid  on  a  level,  and  the  solution  is  flowed  over  and 
excess  drained  off ;  it  is  dried  by  a  gasoline  lamp,  like  painters  use,  which 
throws  out  a  long  flame  ;  this  is  flashed  over  the  slab  without  touching 
with  the  flame  and  quickly  dried  ;  then  it  is  rolled  over  with  castor  oil, 
and  the  negative  gently  rubbed  down  with  the  finger  on  a  piece  of  woollen 
rag,  absolute  contact  is  secured,  and  no  danger  of  breaking  glass  or  the 
necessity  of  using  printing  frames.  When  exposed  and  ready  for 
development,  the  film  is  lifted  off  and  the  oil  removed  with  a  rag 
saturated  with  turpentine ;  it  is  rolled  up  the  usual  way  and  developed, 
dried  with  a  chamois  skin  powdered  with  dragon’s  blood,  etched  as  usual, 
using  nitric  acid  instead  of  muriatic,  which  is  too  violent  in  action.  The 
etchings  are  effected  by  repeated  rolling  up  and  powdering.  Of  course, 
the  four  ways  could  not  be  used,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  material  and 
difficulty  of  handling  a  thick  slab,  and  poor  conducting  power,  &c.  The 
burning  in  is  done  with  the  same  hand  lamp  and  very  quickly  the  etching 
proceeds  till  the  requisite  depth  is  secured.  The  close  work  is  then 
stoppered  out  and  the  larger  plans  etched  in  strong  acid.  The  router 
cannot  be  used,  as  the  onyx  is  too  hard  and  would  quickly  spoil  the 
cutters,  though  the  sand  blast  could  be  used  to  advantage  if  procurable. 
The  slab  can  be  cut  by  a  saw  to  the  requisite  size  and  it  is  ready  for  the 
press.  It  can  be  stereotyped  or  electrotyped  half-tone  or  finer  work,  if 
especially  desirable  for  this  process,  and  the  people  who  control  the  affair 
are  confident  of  a  good  thing,  but  the  really  practical  photo-engraver  need 
not  fear  any  offensive  competition,  when  in  large  establishments  great 
quantities  of  work  can  be  more  easily  done  by  the  present  methods. 

The  only  real  use  it  is  adapted  to  is  for  ornamental  purposes,  such  as 
tiling  and  decorative  uses  ;  ornamental  designs  are  drawn  on  and  etched, 
and  can  be  filled  in  with  gold  or  colours,  or  left  in  relief. 

- * - - 

THE  WELSBACH  PATENTS  IN  THE  GERMAN  COURTS. 

“  On  appeal,  the  Court  has  amended  the  Welsbach  patents  as  follows : — 
Chief  patent,  39,162.  Claims  1  and  2  struck  out,  and  Claim  3  limited  as 
follows :  The  method  set  forth  in  the  description,  says  the  Gas  World,  of 
making  incandescent  bodies  for  incandescence  burners  out  of  the  there 
described  molecular  mixtures  of  (a)  lanthania,  yttria,  and  magnesia ; 
(b)  lanthania  and  magnesia ;  (c)  lanthania  and  yttria ;  ( d )  yttria  and 
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magnesia;  (e)  zirconia,  lanthania,  and  yttria ;  (/)  zirconia  and  lanthania ; 
or  (g)  zirconia  and  yttria  ;  wherein  the  yttria  may  be  replaced  by  a  mixture 
of  the  so-called  ytterite  earths,  the  lanthania  by  a  mixture  of  cerite  earths 
free  from  didymium  and  containing  little  cerium,  for  white  light;  with 
addition  of  neodvmzirconia  to  the  mixtures  for  yellow  light ;  with  addition 
of  erbia  to  one  of  the  mixtures  for  green  light  or  greenish  light ;  through 
impregnation  of  tubular  tissues,  best  prepared  from  vegetable  fibre, 
eventually  folded  into  shape,  with  the  aid  of  the  nitrates,  sulphates,  or 
equivalent  soluble  compounds. 

“  Patent  41,945.  Claims  1,  2,  and  4  replaced  by  the  following : — In  the 
method  set  forth  in  Claim  3  of  the  main  patent,  the  addition  of  thoria  to 
the  mixtures  there  specified,  as  described  in  the  previous  patent.  Claim 
3  to  stand.  Claim  5  to  read :  In  the  method  set  forth  in  Claim  3  of  the 
main  patent  and  in  1  and  3  of  this,  for  the  production  of  a  constant 
bright  and  yellow  light,  the  addition  of  ceria  to  the  mixtures  as  pre¬ 
viously  described.  Claim  6,  replacing  zirconia  and  magnesia  in  patent 
39,162  by  thoria,  so  that  the  following  mixtures  may  be  used:  (a)  lan¬ 
thania,  yttria,  and  thoria  ;  (b)  lanthania  and  thoria ;  (c)  yttria  and  thoria. 

“Patent  74,745.  Claim  1,  add  ‘as  described.’  Claim  2,  addition  of 
thoria  and  uranium  oxide  to  the  mixtures  specified  in  39,162.  Claim  3, 
the  same  addition  to  the  mixtures  specified  in  41,945. 

“  The  consequence  of  this  judgment  is  that  both  parties  claim  sub¬ 
stantial  victory.  The  Welsbach  Company  rejoices  that  Claim  3  of  the 
second  patent,  that  is,  the  claim  for  the  use  of  thoria,  is  to  stand,  instead 
of  being  cancelled  ;  t*  e  opponents  rejoice  in  the  cancelling  of  the  first 
two  claims  of  the  main  patent,  which  they  look  upon  as  the  basis  of  the 
Welsbach  patent,  the  use,  namely,  of  mantles  made  according  to  the 
method  described;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  the  phraseology  of  these 
claims  has  been  carried  almost  bodily  over  into  the  amended  form  of 
Claim  3.  The  mixtures  specified  in  39,162  have  now  almost  no  practical 
value,  for  the  practical  material  is  mainly  thoria.” 


THE  CITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON  INSTITUTE. 

Report  oe  the  Examination  Department. 

Ry  the  courtesy  of  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  Examinations  Department  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute.  It  deals  with  the  ixaminations  held  in  1896  In  the  section 
devoted  to  photography  there  were  168  candidates.  In  the  Honours 
grade  seven  passed,  seventeen  ranked  “  second.”  and  thirty-two  failed. 
In  the  ordinary,  eighteen  were  marked  “  first  ” ;  fifty-four  second,  and 
forty  failed.  Thus  there  were  ninety-six  passes,  and  seventy-two 
failures. 

With  regard  to  the  examination  in  photography,  the  report  says:  — 

“  The  scheme  of  examination  in  photography  has  been  very  frequently 
modified  in  consequence  of  the  rapidly  changing  condition  of  the  trade, 
and  a  further  alteration  has  been  introduced  into  this  year’s  programme, 
by  which  all  candidates  will  be  required  to  have  passed  a  local  practical 
examination  before  presenting  themselves  for  the  Institute’s  examination 
in  the  Ordinary  Grade.  This  local  examination  may  be  held  at  any 
time  between  January  1  and  March  12,  and  will  be  conducted  by  com¬ 
petent  experts,  to  be  locally  appointed  with  the  approval  of  the  Institute. 
The  object  of  this  examination  is  to  satisfy  the  Institute  that  the  candi¬ 
dates  have  already  acquired  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject 
before  presenting  themselves  for  the  technical  examination.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  examiner  in  photography  deprecates  the  system  of  teach¬ 
ing  only  some  specific  branch  of  the  subject,  and  reports  that  1  there  is 
no  school  in  England  where  they  teach  photography  generally.’  The 
course  of  study  recommended  by  the  Institute  is  intended  to  afford  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  photography,  and  a 
fuller  and  more  detail-d,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  some  particular  branch  of  the  subject.” 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Examiner’s  report : — 

“  Section  I.  (Poke  Photography). 

“  The  answers  in  the  Ordinary  Grade  have  been  particularly  good,  but 
in  the  Honours  Section  they  are  very  poor.  The  candidates  show  a  com¬ 
plete  want  of  gt-neral  photographic  knowledge.  This  is,  1  am  afraid,  the 
result  of  the  educational  system.  There  is  no  school  in  England  where 
they  teach  photography  generally.  The  students  learn  only  a  tew 
specific  subjects,  a  knowledge  of  which  they  think  they  want.  The 
result  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  will  remain  so  until  we  have  a  school 
where  students  can  learn  photography  as  they  learn  other  scientific 
subjects. 

“Section  II.  (Photo-mechanical  Processes). 

“  There  has  been  a  satisfactory  increase  in  the  number  of  c  ui didates 
presenting  themselves  for  examination  in  the  Photo-mechanical  Sections 
this  year,  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  a  growing  demand  in  this  country  for 
greater  technical  excellence  in  the  quality  of  the  work,  and  partly  because 
of  the  increased  facilities  for  practical  instruction  afforded  by  the  Poly¬ 
technic  and  other  technical  institutions. 

“The  answers  to  the  questions  show  an  intelligent  study  of  the  subjects 
to  which  the  student  has  dirested  his  attention,  but  there  is  a  strongly 
marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  nearly  all  the  candidates  to  take  up  only 
one  or  two  of  the  Photo-mechanical  Sections.  The  two  best  papers 


indicate  sound,  practical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  all  round,  but  there 
are  several  of  the  papers,  and  practical  work,  which,  though  they  do  not 
stand  high  as  to  marks,  are  excellent  so  far  as  the  single  sabjec 
up  are  concerned.” 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  in  the 
Journal  of  August  2S  last  the  questions  in  the  photographic  examination 
that  are  to  be  set  next  May,  as  well  as  those  that  were  set  in  the  ex¬ 
amination  held  in  May  of  this  year. 


3fnqutrer. 


***  Ai  this  column  vie  from  time  to  time  pr<,nt  questions  that  m>iy  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  vs 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 


Damaged  Negative  Surface. —  In  reply  to  “Alum,”  if  he 
thoroughly  soaks  the  negative,  anv  markings  that  r--tnain  will 
be  harmless,  as  they  do  not  show  on  printing.  Indeed,  even 
when  the  crystals  are  still  in  and  on  the  film,  it  is  only  in 
sunlight  printing  that  they  will  show.  Yarni-hes  still  further 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  negative. — Syntax. 

Bisulphite  of  Soda. — In  reply  to  “Economy,”  Jerome  writes: 
“  If  you  substitute  methyl  orange  for  litmus  as  the  *  indicator,’ 
you  will  not  experience  any  trouble  iti  the  matter  of  neutralicing 
the  bisulphite,  especially  if  you  employ  sodium  hydrate.  Tur¬ 
meric,  I  believe,  is  a  good  indicator  r  >r  sulphurous  aci  1,  and 
would  be  perhaps  better  than  the  above,  if  carbonate  of  soda 
is  used.” 

Sunset. — C.  Fryatt  asks:  “Could  you  inform  me  why  it  is  the 
sun  sets  twenty-five  minutes  after  the  time  .-stated  in  your 
Almanac;  in  fact,  not  only  yours,  but  all  the  others  I  have 
referred  to?  I  am,  no  doubt,  awfully  ignorant,  but  it  has 
puzzled  me  greatly,  and  I  have  asked  so  many  people,  but  they 
cannot  tell  me.  I  first  discovered  it  about  a  month  ago  rushing 
home  to  photograph  a  glorious  sunset,  and  ever  since  1 
timed  it  when  possible.” 

Nikoda  Paper. — Chloro-platixate  says  :  “  A  paper  for  matt 
printing  called  the  ‘  Xikoda  ’  has  been  frequently  advertised  in 
The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  and  in  other 
publications  bv  a  dealer  named  Mucklow.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  let  me  know  if  they  have  had  any  experience  of  it  r  I 
have  applied  over  and  over  again  for  prices  and  specimens  of  it, 
and  twice  sought  to  obtain  it  through  dealers,  and  begin  to 
think  it  must  be  a  myth.” 

Defective  Spirit  Level. — J.  Smith  .-a\s  in  reply  to  “  W.  J.  C": 
“  If  you  gently  heat  the  level  as  hot  as  the  hand  will  bear,  and 
then  immerse  it  in  methylated  alcohol,  the  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  of  the  vapour  it  contains  will  suck  in  more  spirit.  If 
the  first  attempt  does  not  introduce  sufficient  the  process  can 
be  repeated  until  the  desired  result  is  attained.  If  the  aperture 
is  very  small,  it  will  sometimes  prove  a  very  tedious  job 
refilling,  consequently  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  leakage.  To  effect  this,  let  the  screw  which  clones  the 
aperture  be  freely  lubricated  with  indiarubber  cement,  and, 
finally,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  paint  it  over  outside 
with  thick  gelatine.” 

Magnesium  Flash  Paper. — W.  B.  writes:  “  P.  Stow  will  find  it 
a  far  better  plan  to  first  convert  the  paper  into  gun-cotton,  or 
papyroxyline,  to  ensure  its  combu>tion.  He  can  afterwards 
saturate  it  with  chlorate  of  potash,  if  he  likes  to  ensure  more 
rapid  and  perfect  actiou.  Probably  too  much  paste  was  used  in 
its  preparation,  which,  by  burying  the  chlorate  of  potash, 
rendered  it  practically  inflammable.  In  reply  to  the  same 
query,  Syntax  says:  “Let  P.  Stow  immerse  his  paper, 
ordinarv  tissue  paper  answers  best,  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  cooled  down  to  about  80*  h ., 
for  ten  minutes.  This  will  convert  it  into  papyroxyline,  which 
should  be  well  washed  to  remove  all  excess  of  acid,  and  then 
dried.  It  may,  in  addition,  be  soaked,  before  drying,  in  hot 
saturated  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash,  which  will  assist  in 
the  rapid  aud  perfect  combustion  of  the  magnesium.  Apparently 
vour  correspondent  uses  some  paste  to  cause  the  magnesium  to 
adhere  ;  this  is  not  a  good  plan,  as  the  s>ziug  so  applied  operates 
against  the  combustion  of  the  paper.  Better  to  simply  fold  the 
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powder  in  the  paper,  or  to  gum  the  edges  of  two  pieces,  and 
place  the  powder  between.  Another  plan  I  have  adopted  is  to 
fold  magnesium  ribbon  in  strips  of  papyroxyline,  to  form  a  sort 
of  spill.” 

- ♦ - 

©ur  (Bkttortal  2Cablr. 


Christmas  and  New-year’s  Cards,  Calendars,  &c. 

C.  W.  Faulkner  &  Co.,  41,  Jewin-street,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Faulkner  have  submitted  to  us  a  number  of  specimens 
of  their  Christmas  and  New-year’s  publications.  First  comes  a 
series  of  platinotype  and  photogravure  reproductions  of  popular 
pictures  by  well-known  artists,  the  subjects  being  so  chosen  as  to 
gratify  popular  tastes  in  the  matter  of  humour  and  sentiment — 
Ludlow,  Kilburne,  Couldery,  Henry  Ryland,  Slocombe,  and  Tarrant 
being  among  those  whose  works  are  reproduced.  The  photographs 
are  beautifully  done,  and  are  in  such  sizes  and  styles  as  to  make 
them  eminently  suitable  for  framing  and  presentation. 

The  Christmas  and  New-year’s  Cards  of  Messrs.  Faulkner,  of 
which  they  have  about  a  thousand  different  designs,  are  bewildering 
in  their  beauty  and  elegance.  There  would  appear,  from  the  pretty 
specimens  shown  to  us,  to  be  still  a  considerable  demand  for  cards  in 
colours,  and  those  before  us  are  as  varied  as  they  are  pretty.  We 
are,  however,  more  interested  in  the  photographic  cards,  bearing 
what  appear  to  be  well-executed  little  pictures  in  platinum.  The 
designs  and  printing  of  the  mounts  are  always  in  good  taste,  the 
pictures  are  capitally  made,  and  the  series  is  one  which,  combining 
faultless  selection  with  elegance  of  execution,  is  assured  of  great 
popularity  amongst  photographers,  stationers,  printsellers,  &c. 
Illuminated  calendars,  with  spaces  left  for  advertising  purposes, 
and  cheap  and  amusing  little  games  for  both  young  and  old,  are 
also  among  the  specialities  to  which  Messrs.  Faulkner  have  drawn 
our  attention.  With  Messrs.  Faulkner’s  assistance  many  a  country 
photographer  might  make  a  comer  of  his  window  attractive  and 
profitable  next  December. 


Modern  Developers. 

Fuerst  Bros.,  17,  Philpot-lane,  E.C. 

This  little  handbook,  the  compilation  of  Mr.  J.  Fuerst,  concerns 
itself  with  Amidol-Hauff,  Metol-Hauff,  and  Glycin-Hauff,  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  each  of  which  are  succinctly  set  forth.  Formulae  for  their 
successful  use  are  also  given,  both  in  cubic  centimetres  and  grammes, 
and  ounces  and  grains.  There  are  many  useful  practical  hints  to  be 
picked  up  from  Mr.  Fuerst’s  pages,  which  will  repay  careful  perusal 
by  those  who  work  with  “  modern  ”  developers,  and  are  anxious  to 
secure  the  best  results  therewith. 


The  Bull’s-eye  Camera. 

The  Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company,  115,  Oxford-street,  W. 

Our  photographic  companion  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  brief  river 
trip  on  one  of  the  Aberdeen  Steam  Navigation  Company’s  fine 
vessels  was  a  Bull’s-eye  camera,  and  we  are  therefore  enabled  to 
speak  from  practical  experience  as  to  the  working  of  what  is  at  once 
an  ingenious  and  workmanlike  little  instrument,  more  especially 
with  reference  to  the  immense  convenience  it  allows  of  daylight 
changing. 

Here  is  the  system  briefly  described.  The  body  of  the  camera 
is  removed  from  its  outer  case,  and  the  spool  of  sensitive  celluloid 
(which  is,  of  course,  covered  with  light-tight  paper)  is  placed  in 
position.  The  paper  covering  is  cut,  threaded  under  cross  pieces  and 
over  rollers  into  the  slot  of  a  reel,  upon  which,  by  turning  a  key,  it 
is  tightly  secured,  and  the  body  of  the  camera  is  then  replaced  in  its  case. 


A  few  more  revolutions  of  the  key  are  made  until  from  the  back  of 
the  camera  it  is  seen,  through  an  aperture  of  red  glass,  that  No.  1 
film  is  in  position.  The  exposure  is  made,  No.  2  is  turned  into 
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position,  exposed,  and  so  on  down  the  whole  available  length  of  the 
film.  When  the  last  exposure  is  made,  film  and  paper  are  tightly 
wound  round  the  reel,  and  are  then  removed  from  the  camera,  the 
gummed  edge  of  the  paper  moistened  and  secured,  and  there  is  vour 
reel  of  exposed  film  safely  to  be  handled  in  daylight,  the  wlule  a 
fresh  spool  of  unexposed  film  is  placed  in  the  camera  ready  for  use. 

The  little  camera,  which  gives  pictures  3£  x  3£,  is  a  cleverly 
thought-out  piece  of  apparatus,  and  in  use  is  the  beau  idbal  of  a 
simple  and  effective  snap-shot  instrument.  It  is  fitted  with  a  finder; 
a  controllable  shutter,  and  diaphragm  plate.  The  convenience  of 
daylight  changing  should  make  it  a  great  favourite  with  those — an 
increasing  number — of  whom  a  hand  camera  of  some  kind  is 
almost  an  inseparable  companion. 


Fallowfield’s  Christmas  and  New-year’s  Photographic 

Mounts. 


Jonathan  Fallowfield,  146  Charinp  Cross-road,  W.C. 

Mr.  Fallowfield,  as  usual,  shows  us  some  samples  of  mounts  suit¬ 
able  for  holding  photographs  that  are  exchanged  between  friends  at 
the  Christmas  and  New-year  seasons.  The  mounts  are  varied  and 
effective  in  design,  and  are  calculated  to  afford  opportunities  for  the 


gratification  of  many  tastes.  Some  are  plain  embossed  ;  others  have 
inscriptions  in  silver  and  in  colours,  while  a  plentiful  choice  of 
colour  as  regards  the  mounts  themselves  is  obtainable.  Slip-in 
spaces  for  the  photographs  are  provided,  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
These  mounts  will  assuredly  be  popular  with  photographers  and  the 
public. 
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Messrs.  Gowans  &  Gray,  Glasgow,  and  Messrs.  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co., 
London,  will  issue  immediately  a  new  handy-sized  illustrated  Bible,  contain¬ 
ing  135  views  from  photographs  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held 
in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o’clock  on 
Wednesday  evening,  November  4.  Annual  General  Meeting. 

We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  latest  date  for  the  receipt  of  entry  forms  for 
the  Hackney  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition  has  been  fixed  for  Monday, 
November  2,  by  which  day  they  should  reach  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  F. 
Fenton- Jones),  12,  King  Edward-road,  Hackney,  N.E. 

A  young  man  who  had  been  used  for  about  four  weeks  as  an  object  for 
demonstrating  X-rays  phenomena  discovered  to  his  surprise  that  his  skin  was 
peeling  off  at  the  places  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  rays,  causing  sores  in 
some  places.  He  also  began  to  lose  his  hair,  and  is  now  threatened  with 
premature  baldness. — Elektrotechnische  Rundschau. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Fry,  of  12,  South  Villas,  Camden-square,  N.W.,  writes  :  “In  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Photographic  Club,  which  appeared  in  your 
columns  last  week,  Mr.  Naegali  was  stated  to  be  the  Chairman.  This  was  an 
error.  Mr.  Stretton  occupied  that  position,  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to 
you  for  an  opportunity  of  correcting  the  mistake.” 

The  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  says  the  Publishers' 
Circular,  will  shortly  publish  the  Autobiography  of  Sir  George  Biddell 
Airy,  edited  by  his  son,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Airy.  The  autobiography  opens 
with  his  early  school  days,  and  contains  chapters  on  his  studies  as 
an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge,  and  his  subsequent  work  at  Cambridge 
Observatory  as  Plumian  Professor,  as  well  as  a  full  record  of  his  scientific 
labours  during  his  long  tenure  of  the  office  of  Astronomer  Royal. 
Abundant  materials  for  the  preparation  of  this  book  were  available  in 
the  chapter  of  his  autobiography  which  Airy  had  prepared  in  his  annual 
reports  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Observatory  at  Greenwich  and  in  his 
correspondence  on  private  and  scientific  matters,  which  he  carefully  preserved. 
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Romford  and  District  Photographic  Society. —This  Society  will  hold 
im  Exhibition  of  photographic  work  in  the  Public  Hall,  South-street, 
Romford,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  November  26  and  27,  1896.  There  are 
several  open  classes,  particulars  of  which  may  be  obtained  of  the  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  A.  John  Ormiston,  4,  Laurie-square,  Romford. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  October  23,  Mr.  J.  F.  Joplin,  who  lived  at  Ravens- 
■cliffe,  Sutton  Coldfield,  met  with  a  dreadful  death  in  the  park.  He  was  riding, 
in  company  with  Mr.  E.  Butler,  near  the  Blackroot  Glade,  when  his  horse 
bolted,  and  running  under  a  tree  Mr.  Joplin  came  in  contact  with  a  bough, 
which  struck  him  oif  and  killed  him  instantaneously.  Assistance  was  called, 
and  Dr.  Evans  summoned  to  the  deceased,  but  it  was  found  that  his  neck  was 
broken  and  his  skull  smashed  in.  The  body  was  removed  to  Ravenscroft  to 
await  an  inquest.  Mr.  Joplin,  who  was  well  known  in  the  photographic  pro¬ 
fession,  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  W.  Beaufort,  Birmingham. 

The  Hackney  Photographic  Society’s  Annual  Exhibition  will  be  held  at 
Morley  Hall,  Triangle,  Hackney,  on  Tuesdav,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  November  17,  18,  19,  and  20,  1896.  The  Exhibition  will  be  opened  on 
Tuesday,  November  13,  at  7.30,  and  on  the  succeeding  days  at  12  noon.  The 
-Judges  in  the  competitions  will  be  Mr.  F.  Hollyer,  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  and 
Mr.  E.  J.  Wall.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  high-class  concerts,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Hensler  and  Major  C.  Woolmer-Williams,  and  an 
orchestral  band  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Bainton.  A  demonstration 
of  X  rays,  The  Heart  and  Diaphragm  in  Action,  will  be  given  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Greenhill,  and  also  by  Dr.  Gerard  Smith,  seeing  through  hand,  arm,  and  other 
objects  with  the  naked  eye.  The  cinematoscope  (Birt  Acres’  patent),  as 
shown  at  Marlborough  House,  by  command  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
will  be  exhibited  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  competition  slides 
will  be  shown  through  the  oxyhydrogen  lantern  by  Dr.  Roland  Smith  and 
-Mr.  Albert  Rose  (Lanternist  to  Society). 

The  Accurate  Determination  of  Oxygen  by  Absorption  with  Alkaline 
Pyrogallol  Solution. — It  was  found  repeatedly  in  my  laboratory  that  during 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  Brin  gas  a  considerable  volume  of  carbon 
monoxide  was  evolved,  although  this  did  not  occur  in  absorbin*  oxygen  from 
the  air.  If  the  evolution  of  the  gas  was  known  to  take  place,  and  carbon 
monoxide  was  subsequently  absorbed  by  cuprous  chloride  solution  before 
Teading  oif  the  residual  nitrogen,  the  estimation  of  the  volume  of  oxygen  was 
correct ;  if  this  precaution  was  not  taken,  the  estimation  was  open  to  serious 
■error.  Repeated  trials  with  varying  proportions  of  pyrogallol  and  potassium 
hydrate  showed  that  the  evolution  of  carbon  monoxide  might  be  entirely 
prevented  by  using  a  sufficiently  large  excess  of  potassium  hydrate.  With 
the  following  proportions  no  fear  of  this  source  of  error  need  be  felt,  even 
when  pure  oxygen  is  being  absorbed  : — 160  grammes  of  potassium  hydrate  and 
10  grammes  of  pyrogallol  in  200  c.c.  of  solution.  This  solution  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  160  grammes  of  potassium  hydrate  in  130  c.  c.  of  water,  and 
then  dissolving  the  10  grammes  of  pyrogallol  in  the  alkaline  solution. — 
'(Professor  Frank  Clowes,  D.Sc.  (Lond.). 

A  Word  to  Employers. — If  you  have  a  good  workman,  treat  him  right,  pay 
"him  a  fair  price  for  his  services,  and  let  him  feel  that  you  regard  him  as  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  machine  for  the  mechanical  production  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  marketable  product.  To  obtain  good  work  from  a  machine,  says  a 
contemporary,  an  occasional  oiling  is  necessary.  It  is  the  same  with  man  ;  a 
bit  ol  praise,  a  pleasant  word,  treatment  that  causes  a  man  to  feel  that  he  is  a 
jnan,  all  act  upon  the  workman  as  does  oil  upon  the  machine.  It  costs 
nothing  to  treat  a  man  right.  No  need  to  be  familiar,  that  will  often  lose  you 
his  respect  and  lessen  your  control  of  him  ;  get  his  respect  by  respecting  him. 
The  wiiter  knew  a  man  who  made  a  business  principle  (1)  of  finding  fault  with 
the  work,  and  bulldozing  the  spirit  of  his  workmen  at  regular  intervals,  in 
order  to  discourage  any  attempt  at  advance,  and  to  stifle  any  aspirations  for 
better  wages.  He  has  failed  several  times,  and  is  always  complaining  that  his 
men  are  loafers.  This  business  principle  (?)  of  his  has  been  the  cause  of  all  his 
trouble  ;  a  good  man  will  not  work  for  him.  The  men  he  does  get  go  to  him 
from  the  necessity  of  having  work.  They  have  no  encouragement  and  no 
spirit  to  do  for  him  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary",  and  they  leave  him  at 
tne  first  oppoituni  y  for  a  better  master,  and  yet  he  thinks  that  his  is  the 
right  and  only  way  to  treat  a  workman.  The  moral  is  plain  :  To  get  the  best 
efforts  from  a  man,  you  must  first  of  all  have  his  respect,  and  next  his  good 
'will.  Treat  him  as  a  man,  and  you  will  have  both. 

A  Photographic  Library. — Professor  Reginald  A.  Fessenden,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  says  that  it  is  possible  to  condense  a  library  of  50,000  volumes  into  a 
(box  of  one  cubic  foot  capacity  by  means  of  photography.  Professor  Fessenden 
has  used  photography  for  several  years  in  collecting  scientific  data,  and  has 
found  not  only  this  method  is  cheaper  than  the  cost  of  paper  on  which  to  write 
the  same  amount  of  matter,  but  also  that  it  occupies  only  one  per  cent,  of  the 
time  required  in  copying  by  hand.  From  the  results  that  he  has  obtained  in 
this  way  he  thinks  that  it  is  not  impracticable  to  reduce  a  big  reference  library 
to  a  small  bulk  by  the  same  method  Professor  Fessenden  says,  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  might  be  accomplished  by  photography,  that  it  would  be  an 
extremely  easy  matter,  for  instance,  to  arrange  the  mechanism  of  a  plate  con¬ 
taining  a  German  dictionary  so  that  by  the  pressure  of  a  couple  of  keys  the 
p>age  commencing  with  any  given  letter  could  be  thrown  on  the  screen. 
Professor  Fessenden  says  he  has  overcome  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
necessity  of  accurate  focussing,  the  expense  of  the  plates,  and  the  time 
required  to  put  an  object  into  a  suitable  condition  to  photograph.  A  special 
■camera  is  employed,  having  a  one  and- three  quarter-inch  focus,  and  a  lens  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  aperture.  Suppose  it  is  desired  to  copy  a  table  which 
•occupies  a  page  of  a  technical  journal.  The  paper  is  laid  on  the  desk,  and  the 
camera,  which  is  small  and  suspended  on  a  bracket  above  the  desk,  is  focussed 
so  as  to  include  the  page.  A  plate-holder  is  then  put  into  the  camera  and 
-exposed  for  ten  seconds,  if  the  illumination  comes  from  a  student  lamp  of 
“thirty-two  candle  power,  placed  on  the  desk  opposite  the  paper,  and  one-tenth 
second  if  the  exposure  is  by  daylight.  The  plate-holder  is  then  put  away 
until  a  convenient  opportunity  occurs  for  developing.  From  the  instant  it  is 
decided  to  copy  an  article  until  the  time  the  operation  is  finished  it  need 
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not  be  more  than  twenty  seconds.  When  twenty-five  or  thirty  plates  are 
exposed,  which  may  be  within  a  week  or  so,  they  are  all  put  in  one  tray  and 
developed  together.  As  all  have  made  the  same  exposure,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  watch  them  carefully,  and  in  practice  they  may  all  be  developed,  fixed, 
and  left  to  wash  in  ten  minutes.  The  whole  time  spent  in  copying  one 
article  or  table,  including  preparation  for  photographing,  exposing,  developing, 
fixing,  washing,  filing  away,  and  labelling  is  less  than  one  minute,  according 
to  the  Professor's  experience.  These  negatives  may  be  filed  away  in  small 
envelopes  stuck  to  the  backs  of  pasteboard  cards.  These  plates  used  are  only 
one-and-a-quarter  inches  by  one  one-and-a-half  inches,  and  can  hold  upon  them 
2000  words,  so  that  each  word  can  be  easily  read  with  a  small  magnifying 
glass.  This  has  the  advantage  of  preserving  drawings,  which  show  with  •  ju.il 
distinctness  and  also  of  preventing  errors  in  copying.  In  case  one  do--  not 
wish  to  copy  more  than  400  or  500  words,  this  number  can  be  real  with  ea  •• 
byr  any  person  of  average  eyesight  without  the  use  of  a  glass.  So  convenient 
is  this  method,  that  Professor  Fessenden  states  he  uses  it  for  copying  all  h  s 
correspondence. 

“Operators  and  Operators.” — The  art  of  photography  to-day  lies  in  tl  ■ 
conception  of  an  idea,”  says  Abraham  Bogardus,  “and  the  lighting,  p  -sing, 
and  execution  necessary  to  carry  out  the  conception.  The  old  ‘sit  down 
there  and  keep  still’  will  not  answer  for  this  intelligent  age.  Who  gets  the 
honours  at  our  exhibitions  and  conventions?  It  is  not  the  man  who 
merely  makes  a  good  picture  photographically.  It  is  the  man  who  exhibits 
pictures  with  the  above  qualifications,  art  in  conception  and  execution. 
There  may  be  occasions  when  he  cannot  display  the  art  he  may  p  'H-ss. 
For  instance,  when  a  bouncing  mother  brings  a  bouncing  baby,  wishing 
a  group.  The  photographer  may  place  the  mother  as  gracefully  as 
circumstances  will  admit,  but  the  young  hopeful  will  not  be  posed  accord’ n. 
to  the  rules  of  art  or  any  other  rules.  Young  as  he  is,  he  has  a  will  of  hi’  own. 
Art  don’t  trouble  him.  He  is  determined  to  slip  off  from  the  abundantly 
ample  lap  offered  him,  and,  like  some  windy  orators,  ‘  take  the  floor.’ 
A  little  force  is  now  necessary.  He  don’t  like  that.  Then  some  squeezing  is 
resorted  to.  To  this  he  decidedly  objects,  and,  although  unable  to  raise  a 
cyclone,  yet  be  can,  and  does,  raise  a  squall.  Under  the  above  circumstances, 
the  operator  is  obliged  to  suspend  all  knowledge  of  art,  drawing,  or  taste  fc  r 
beautiful  lines.  He  is  hoping  for  anything  within  the  lines  of  propriety.  We 
should  not  find  fault  with  him  or  condemn  his  production.  It  is  one  of  those 
unavoidable  happenings  to  which  human  nature,  in  the  pursuit  of  bread 
and  butter,  is  liable.  He  is  burdened  with  a  weight  of  responsibility 
difficult  to  locate  and  impossible  to  control,  while  the  financial  proba¬ 
bility  is  light  and  doubtful.  In  this  emergency  he  is  not  supplicating 
for  art.  Dexterity  and  snap  is  the  burden  of  his  mind.  Before  he  has  had 
five  minutes’  rest,  or  time  to  gather  his  ideas,  another  very  different 
situation  presents  itself.  A  beautiful  lady,  elegantly  dressed,  requires 
his  attention.  Now  we  shall  see  how  much  art  there  is  in  him.  She  is 
pliable  in  his  hands,  and  willing  to  conform  to  his  superior  taste.  He  knows 
this  picture  will  be  subjected  to  severe  criticism.  He  knows  that  success 
means  more  business,  and  a  favourable  recommendation  to  friends,  whose 
patronage  is  desirable.  At  a  glance  he  sees  the  style  of  picture  which 
will  be  favourable,  and  at  once  proceeds  to  carry  out  his  idea.  Being  a  gentle¬ 
man,  he  acts  with  dignity,  carefully,  promptly  placing  his  subject.  The 
picture  must  be  graceful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  natural  and  easy.  Just  con¬ 
sider  that  sentence.  It  contains  a  great  deal.  Graceful,  dignified,  agree¬ 
able,  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Natural ;  it  must  conform  to  reality.  Easy  ; 
it  must  not  be  constrained.  If  the  picture  represents  the  points  named,  it  is 
a  success.  The  expression  will,  in  most  instances,  conform  to  such  accom¬ 
paniments.  It  is  human  nature  to  conform  to  environments.  If  your 
surroundings  are  pleasant,  it  shows  in  the  face.  Can  a  person  be  expected  to 
look  pleased  when  all  around  is  dingy,  dismal,  and  disagreeable  ’  I  do  not 
believe  in  too  much  talk  with  sitters.  An  agreeable  conversation  a-  to 
sitters’  wishes,  and  what  you  intend  to  produce,  is  well,  but  many  sitter- 
are  disgusted  with  the  continued  ‘gab’  of  shallow-headed  pretenders,  and 
rightfully  angry  when  the  results  fail  to  fulfil  loud  promises.” 

- ♦- - 
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The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  October  14  and  21, 

1896 : — 

Cameras. — No.  22,557.  “Improvements  in  or  connected  with  Photograph; 
Cameras.”  W.  Tylar. 

Magazine  Cameras.— No.  22,573.  “Improvements  in  Magazine  Cameras.  ’ 
S.  D.  Williams. 

Photographs  in  Watches. — No.  22,614  “Improvements  in  thejnner  Covers 

of  Watch-cases  to  adapt  them  to  receive  Photographs."  Complete 
specification.  A.  SalchlI,  L.  Kkmpf,  and  G.  ZorelCh. 

Screen  Kinetoscopy.— No.  22,627.  “Improvements  in  or  relating  to 
Apparatus  for,  taking  Photographic  Pictures  of  Objects  in  Motion,  and 
for  Exhibiting  such  pictures.”  H.  J.  Hbinze. 

Reproducing  Photographs.— No.  22,732.  “An  Improved  Method  of,  and 
Apparatus  for,  Reproducing  Photographs,  Sketches,  and  the  like.  N. 
S.  Amstutz. 

Exhibiting  Photographs.— No.  22,928.  “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for 
Taking  or  for  Exhibiting  Photographs.’’  Complete  specih cation.  W. 
Frisse  Greene. 

Photograph  Stand. — No.  23,013.  “  A  new  or  Improved  Stand  for  Photo¬ 

graphs,  and  the  like.”  J.  W.  Marriott. 

Photographing  Machines.  — No.  23,039.  “Improvements  in  Automatic 
Coin-freed  Photographing  Machines.”  A.  G.  Adamson. 

Advertising  by  Photographs. — No.  23,059.  “  Improvrments  in  the  Mode 

of  Advertising  by  means  of  Photographs  and  the  like.”  H.  Stevenson. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


November. 

Name  of  Society. 

2 . 

2 

2 . 

2 

3 . 

3 . 

3 . 

3 . 

3 . 

3 . 

4 . 

4 . 

4...  . 

4 . 

4 . 

4 . 

5 . 

5 . 

5 . 

5 . 

London  and  Provincial . 

5 . 

5 . 

6 . 

6 . 

7 . 

Bnbject. 


Economical  Enlarging.  F.  Nicholson. 
Smoking  Oorcert. 

Trial  of  Members’  Slides. 

Lantern  Evening,  Members’  Slides, 
j  An  Hour  with  the  Lantern  Microscope. 
j  R.  G.  Mason. 

Bromide  Printing  and  Developing. 

Prize  Slides. 

j  How  to  Expose  a  Photographic  Plate. 
1  G.  F.  Blower. 

Lantern  Evening,  Prize  Slides. 

( Practical  Pictorial  Photography,  A. 

I  Horsley  Hinton. 

j  Some  Hints  on  the  Retouching  of  Face s. 
(  Roland  0.  Whiting. 

Conversational  Meeting. 

Photo  Ceramics.  P.  Elliff. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

Prize  Slides. 

{Intensification  and  Reduction.  J. 

McIntosh. 

f  Platinum  Working.  Rev.  J.  Beanland, 
1  M.A. 

Prize  Prints. 

Print  Competition. 

Social  Night. 

Lantern-slide  Making.  Mr.  Hodges. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland.  D.  J.  Neill. 
Reduction  and  intensification.  A.  Roods. 
Prize  Slides. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
October  27, — Technical  Meeting,  Mr.  G.  Scamell  in  the  chair. 

Acetylene. 


Mr.  C.  Hoddle  (Messrs.  Thorn  &  Hoddle)  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  Incanto 
acetylene  apparatus  for  portraiture  and  the  optical  lantern,  dealing,  in  some 
preliminary  remarks,  with  the  question  as  to  whether  acetylene  gas  was  safe  in 
the  hands  of  persons  possessing  no  special  knowledge  of  it.  With  ordinary 
care  and  a  fair  amount  of  intelligence,  he  said  it  was  as  safe  to  manage  as  an 
ordinary  candle,  provided  a  simple  and  effective  generator  was  employed  ;  but 
cylinders  of  compressed  acetylene  must  be  avoided.  Acetylene  would  not 
stand  much  pressure,  about  700  lbs.  bringing  it  to  a  liquid,  and,  if  this  was 
exceeded,  the  machinery  must  break  or  the  cylinder  burst.  He  attributed  the 
recent  explosion  in  Paris  to  an  attempt  to  fill  a  cylinder  which  was  only  partially 
empty,  a  danger  entirely  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  generator.  The  Incanto  gene¬ 
rator  comprised  a  carbide  container,  and  a  gas  and  water  container  combined, 
and,  upon  charging  the  apparatus  and  turning  on  the  stopcock,  the  gas  would 
be  supplied  as  required,  the  generation  being  automatically  stopped  when  the 
lights  were  turned  out.  The  generator  was  connected  with  the  Society’s 
optical  lantern,  and  a  number  of  slides  (including  Mr.  Paul  Martin’s  medalled 
series,  London  by  Night )  were  projected,  a  disc  of  about  five  feet  in  diameter 
being  excellently  illuminated.  The  studio  lamp,  for  portraiture,  carrying 
twelve  sixty-candle  power  burners  in  a  parabolic  reflector,  was  also  shown, 
with  specimen  portraits  taken  by  its  means  with  an  exposure  of  about  four 
seconds.  Mr.  Hoddle  confidently  recommended  acetylene  as  an  absolutely 
safe  gas  to  handle,  and  anticipated  an  early  reduction  in  the  price  of  calcium 
carbide  as  a  consequence  of  the  increased  demand  and  the  greater  output  from 
the  works.  A  perfect  burner  had  not  yet  been  invented,  but  Bray’s  4  O  or 
5  O  were  the  best  now  obtainable,  the  former  passing  one  foot  of  gas  per 
hour. 

The  Chairman  asked  what  the  insurance  companies  had  to  say  about  the  use 
of  acetylene  ? 

Mr.  Hoddle  said  the  companies  were  very  ridiculous  in  the  matter,  and 
were  making  out  that  the  gas  was  a  great  deal  more  dangerous  than  was  really 
the  case. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  pointed  out  that  the  kinetic  position  of  acetylene  was  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  that  of  dynamite,  and  it  was  something  with  which  one 
should  be  extremely  cautious.  As  with  a  weight  suspended  over  one’s  head, 
one  knew  that  the  danger  was  present,  but  did  not  know  what  would  release 
the  weight. 

Mr.  Ferouson  had  understood  that  acetylene  formed  explosive  compounds 
with  copper  and  brass,  and  asked  whether  such  could  be  formed  with  the 
fittings  of  apparatus  ? 

Mr.  Bolas  strongly  deprecated  the  use  of  copper  or  brass  in  any  form  for 
acetylene  fittings,  although  the  action  did  not  readily  take  place  with  clean 
metal. 

Mr.  Hoddle  said  Mr.  Bolas  was  unnecessarily  frightening  his  audience,  and 
was  referring  to  the  gas  as  it  was  made  twenty-five  years  ago  rather  than  as  it 
was  at  the  present  time.  He  had  purposely  tried  to  get  an  explosive  compound 
with  copper,  but  had  not  succeeded. 

Mr.  Chatman  Jones  also  thought  that  Mr.  Bolas  had  taken  an  extreme 
view  of  the  case.  He  believed  the  acetylene  compound  with  brass  was  very 
rarely  produced,  though,  doubtless,  it  sometimes  arose  by  action  on  corroded 
metal,  but  even  then  the  quantity  was  so  very  small  that,  if  it  were  to  go  off, 
only  a  little  puff  would  result.  The  compound  caused  by  the  action  of  acety¬ 
lene  on  brass,  &c.,  was  of  a  fulminating  character  ;  but,  although  he  had  made 
thh  gas  and  experimented  with  it  for  many  years,  he  had  never  had  any  sort  of 
explosion,  and  the  risk  was  so  remote  that  it  was  practically  of  no  moment. 


Dr.  Owen  asked  whether  it  was  necessary  to  limit  the  burners  to  tw  >,  as  m. 
the  lantern  fitting  exhibited. 

Mr.  Hoddle  said  nothing  was  gained  by  increasing  the  number  of  burners  ; 
more  light  was  obtained,  but  not  much  of  the  light  passed  through  the  leiiB. 
No  smoke  arose  unless  the  pressure  was  insutlicient.  There  was  a  particulai 
height  at  which  the  flame  smoked,  but  this  could  be  remedied  at  once  by 
turning  it  either  up  or  down.  When  full  on,  no  smoke  was  caused.  Tin 
pressure  at  which  he  was  burning  the  gas  was  about  forty-tenths,  coal  41- 
being,  in  his  opinion,  usually  supplied  at  about  twenty-tenths. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

October  22, — Mr.  J.  E.  Hodd  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  considered  it  would  be  well  to  revive  the  old  custom, 
which  had  been  allowed  to  lapse,  of  formally  introducing  newly  elected 
members,  and  he  therefore  had  much  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  G.  11. 
James,  who  had  promised  shortly  to  give  them  a  paper. 

The  Chairman  announced  that,  it  being  an  Open  Night,  the  meeting 
would  be  devoted  to  the  examination  of  objects  of  interest. 

Mr.  T.  E.  H.  Bullen  passed  round  a  number  of  transparencies  done  on 
warm-toned  lantern  plates,  sample  packets  of  which  he  had  brought  up  for 
those  interested  in  lantern  work  for  trial.  The  longer  the  exposure  and  the  • 
weaker  the  devfeloper,  the  warmer  was  the  tone  obtained.  Those  shown  were- 
from  dense  negatives,  and  received  from  twenty- five  to  forty  seconds’  ex¬ 
posure  to  a  No.  5  gas  burner  at  twelve  inches’  distance.  The  plates  would 
yield  any  degree  of  softness  or  density  according  to  requirements. 

Mr.  Everett  had  been  intrusted  with  a  print  which  had  been  toned  in  a 
recently  recommended  toning  bath  containing  sulphite  of  soda.  Although 
left  in  this  bath  for  two  hours,  the  print  still  retained  its  original  red  colour  of 
an  untoned  print. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  sulphite  was  in  excessive  proportion. 

Mr.  Drage  said  the  least  over-use  of  sulphite  would  stop  toning  altogether, 
and  it  was  a  thing  which  should  be  very  cautiously  used. 

Mr.  Bayston  exhibited  a  print  from  a  pocket  Kodak  negative,  taken  the 
previous  night  by  moonlight  with  an  exposure  of  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman  described  a  pocket  camera,  which  did  away  with  Tollable 
films,  dark  slides  being  provided.  It  was  fitted  with  finders,  and  time  and 
instantaneous  shutter.  Glass  plates  could  be  used,  and  were  of  one-quarter 
the  size  of  quarter-plates,  to  facilitate  the  cutting  of  which  he  showed  a  device;- 
so  made  that  the  diamond  ran  in  fixed  slots,  and  accurately  divided  the  plate 
into  four.  He  handed  round  an  enlargement  of  one  of  the  negatives  by  six¬ 
teen  diameters.  He  also  exhibited  a  new  pneumatic  flash  lamp  of  high  power, 
and  an  old  photograph,  done  twenty-five  years  ago,  very  well  preserved,  and 
the  process  used  in  making  which  he  wished  to  learn. 

Mr.  Banks  thought  it  looked  like  a  collodion  transfer. 

Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  handed  in  an  enamelled  tile  on  which  a  photograph; 
had  been  reproduced  and  burnt  in.  It  was  produced  by  a  photo-mechanical, 
and  not  a  pure  photographic,  process,  by  Mr.  Grundy,  of  Derby,  who  had 
utilised  the  collotype  process,  the  necessary  depth  of  shadow  being  obtained 
by  five  or  more  separate  printings  on  the  same  tile  immediately  after  and  on 
top  of  one  another.  This  required  very  nice  adjustment  to  ensure  accurate- 
register.  After  printing,  it  is  glazed  and  fired  in  the  usual  way.  The  depth 
of  shadow  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  process  allowed  of  any  of  the- 
ceramic  colours  being  used.  They  were  being  supplied  on  very  reasonable 
terms,  and  were  designed  to  compete  with  German-made  goods. 

A  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  necessity  for  very  accurate  register  in  the 
separate  printings,  Mr.  Eyeritt  having  discovered  slight  defects  with  the  aid 
of  a  glass.  He  thought  the  use  of  glazed  surfaces  was  to  show  to  more  ad¬ 
vantage  the  finest  detail,  the  preservation  of  which  he  thought  a  great  tiding. 

Mr.  James  said  tiles  were  not  to  be  confused  with  enamels  of  the  usual  type. 
They  were  purely  decorative,  and  should  be  as  “  broad”  as  possible,  with  very 
little  detail. 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward  said  the  glaze  was  to  facilitate  cleansing ;  but,  if  pre¬ 
ferred,  it  was  possible  to  have  a  matt  glaze,  which  would  display  as  much; 
detail  as  the  glazed,  but  without  the  reflecting  surface.  It  was  liable,  how¬ 
ever,  to  retain  dirt,  which  was  not  the  case  with  a  glazed  enamel. 

A  desultory  discussion  followed  upon  the  previous  week’s  proceedings  re¬ 
garding  the  tanning  action  of  pyro  and  bromine  on  gelatine,  consisting  of  the- 
most  part  of  repetitions  and  restatements  of  opinions  before  given. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 


October  21, — Mr.  Crofton  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Williams  passed  round  two  old  enlargements  as  objects  of  interest,, 
one  a  carbon  enlargement  of  a  photograph  of  Bruges,  made  by  the  late  Walter 
Woodbury,  the  other  a  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  enlarged  and  printed 
on  salted  paper  by  Mr.  Alfred  Harman. 

The  Chairman  read  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Cadett  &  Neall,  in  which  they 
stated  they  had  sent  samples  of  lantern  plates  for  distribution  among  the- 
members,  and  a  copy  of  their  new  photographic  instruction  book  for  the  Club 


library. 

In  view  of  the  annual  general  meeting,  fixed  to  take  place  a  fortnight  hence, 
the  nominations  of  the  several  officers  of  the  Club  for  the  ensuing  year  were 


made. 

Notice  was  given  by  Mr.  Fry  of  a  motion  to  enable  the  Committee  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  holding  of  the  meetings  during  the  summer  months  if  the  Committee 
thought  it  in  the  interests  of  the  Club  to  do  so. 

Mr.  F.  York  presented  to  the  museum  an  old  instantaneous  shutter  for  a 
pair  of  lenses.  This  had  been  made  for  him  thirty-five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Frank  Haes  passed  through  the  lantern  a  few  slides  from  negatives 
made  by  himself  from  objects  collected  by  Professor  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie  at 
Thebes.  These  were  of  great  interest  on  account,  first,  of  the  great  age  of  the 
objects  themselves  ;  and,  secondly,  on  account  of  their  character.  The  most 
interesting  comprised  examples  of  iron  tools  dating  from  about  670  B.C.,  and* 
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consisted  of  files,  rasps,  chisels,  &c.,  of  stinking  resemblance  to  the  most 
modern  instruments.  Mr.  Haes  also  showed  copies  of  mural  paintings  illus¬ 
trating  the  art  of  a  time  some  3000  years  b.  c. 


Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.— October  21,  ordinary  meet¬ 
ing,  Mr.  A.  Bedding  (Chairman)  presiding. — Mr.  P.  C.  Cornford  read  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Bolas  on 

The  Intensification  and  Reduction  of  Negatives, 
which  dealt  chiefly  with  intensification  by  the  mercuric  chloride,  ammonia, 
and  potassium  iodide  method,  and  reduction  by  Howard  Farmer’s  well-tried 
system  of  hypo  and  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  Several  slides  were  shown, 
illustrating  the  writer’s  remarks. 

Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club. — The  opening  meeting  of  the  winter 
session  was  held  Tuesday,  October  20,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coade  (President)  in  the 
chair. — There  was  a  very  large  attendance  of  members  to  hear  Mr.  Horsley 
Hinton  (Vice-President)  read  a  paper  on 

Practical  Pictorial  Photography. 

In  his  introduction  Mr.  Hinton  said  pho'ography  has  numerous  ramifications, 
of  which  pictorial  photography  is  only  one  branch  among  many  others.  Our 
Exhibitions,  however,  bear  evidence  of  the  attention  it  is  receiving  at  the 
present  time,  and  an  ever-increasing  body  of  workers  are  devoting  time  and 
energy  to  its  pursuit.  As  an  amusement,  photography  can  easily  be  beaten. 
Carrying  heavy  weights  for  hours  along  dusty  roads,  at  the  end  footsore  and 
weary,  waiting  with  patience  an  hour  or  more  to  secure  the  photograph,  after¬ 
wards  subjecting  oneself  to  a  voluntary  imprisonment,  trying  alike  to  eyesight, 
health,  and  temper — the  imprisonment  of  the  dark  room — is  certainly  not 
sufficient  reward  to  tempt  one  to  take  up  photography  as  a  pure  amusement. 
What,  then,  is  the  inducement  ?  It  is  the  hope  that  in  the  after-results  will 
be  the  recompense  for  the  labour  spent.  These  expectations,  alas  !  often  end 
in  bitter  disappointment.  Entering  into  his  subject,  Mr.  Hinton  gave  a  com¬ 
plete  and  masterly  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  pictorial  photography  and  its 
difference  from  “the  usual  thing.”  Illustrating  his  remarks  ■■with  diagrams, 
lantern  slides,  and  prints,  he  explained  clearly  the  essentials  of  a  true  picture, 
and  the  principles  necessary  to  successful  picture-making  by  photography. 
His  address  received  the  closest  attention,  and  must  have  made  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  on  his  hearers.  Much  was  given  to  think  over,  and  many  must  have 
gained  knowledge  which  will  confer  uj  on  them  the  power  to  work  with  more 
success  in  the  attempt  to  portray  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  photography. 
Unfortunately,  time  permitted  ot'  no  discussion,  desirable  as  it  would  have 
been,  Mr.  E.  Dockree  in  particular  being  anxious  to  obtain  Mr.  Hinton’s 
reasons  for  a  statement  he  made  respecting  the  merits  of  lantern  slides  as 
pictures.  The  recent  Exhibition,  it  was  mentioned,  has  been  an  unprecedented 
success,  both  as  regards  the  quality  of  work  shown  and  the  support  given  by 
the  public.  Ten  new  members  were  nominated. 

Croydon  Camera  Club.  —  The  usual  Wednesday  evening  meeting,  on 
October,  21  was  devoted  to 

At  Home  Photography, 

which  was  expounded  by  means  of  a  lantern  lecture  composed  by  Mr.  W. 
Thomas,  F.R.P.S.  The  lecture  was  one  upon  which  amateur  was  written 
large,  both  matter  and  manner  being  of  the  unprofessional  order.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  Mr.  Thomas  was  unable  to  attend  and  read  his  paper,  as  had  been 
hoped,  hence  the  duty  devolved  upon  the  President  (Mr.  Hector  Maclean), 
who  gave  it  with  a  vivacity  which  at  times  seemed  to  be  much  appreciated  by  a 
large  gathering  of  members.  The  lantern  slides  in  illustration  were  skilfully 
projected  on  to  the  screen  by  means  of  a  newly  acquired  biuiiial  lantern,  which 
was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Isaac.  At  the  termination  of  the  reading,  Mr.  Maclean 
stated  he  trusted  members  had  received  gratification  and  instruction  from  what 
had  gone  before,  and  that  they  were  not  like  the  beadle  depicted  in  to-day’s 
Slcetch ,  who  told  the  “  meenister  ”  that  he  disliked  the  good  man’s  “sairmon  ’’ 
for  three  reasons.  “Fairstly,  ye  read  it;  secondly,  ye  did  n’a  read  it  weel ; 
and,  thirdly,  it  wasna*  worth  readin’.”  He  (the  speaker)  felt  sure  that,  at  any 
rate,  Mr.  Thomas’s  paper  was  worth  careful  attention,  for  more  than  one 
reason.  At  the  same  time,  exception  must  be  taken  to  a  good  deal  of  what 
had  been  rather  too  dogmatically  brought  forward  in  the  lecture  on  the  subject 
of  composition.  Mr.  Maclean  at  some  length  analysed  what  were  the  points 
alluded  to.  He  also  questioned  the  exposure  advised  for  a  figure  taken  in  the 
most  brilliant  sunlight  possible  with  stopy-11,  six  seconds  being  correct.  An 
interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  W  ratten,  Rough,  Richardson, 
and  Ibbetson  took  major  part.  The  President  announced  that  Mr.  Edwin 
Dockree  had  accepted  the  Club’s  invitation  to  show  and  describe  a  choice 
selection  of  his  slides  at  the  first  public  lantern  show.  Prints  of  varied 
interest  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Maclean,  Rogers,  Isaac,  Noaks,  and  Rough, 
the  last-Damed  exhibiting  a  remarkable  snap-shot  depicting  a  man  shooting  a 
wild  duck,  the  latter  being  seen  falling  in  mid  air.  Amongst  the  other  prints 
were  some  amusiDg  and  clever  flashlight  photographs  taken  by  Messrs.  Noaks 
and  Isa  re  at  the  Dolphin  costume  swimming  entertainmeut.  A  few  lantern 
slides  by  members  were  put  on  the  screen,  including  a  set  of  DorkiDg  scenes 
by  Mr.  Elkin,  and  a  fine  seres  of  interior  and  exterior  views  of  the  Municipal 
Buildings  by  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.— On  October  20,  Mr.  J.  O.  Grant  in 
the  chair,  the  Honorary  Secretary  announced  particulars  of  the  forth- 
coming  Exhibition.  Members’  work  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Dunkl^y  and 
Hensler.  Mr.  Fleetwood  showed  results  of  his  experiments  with  the  X  rays. 
Exposures  had  been  made  through  vari  jus  thicknesses  of  opaque  material  with 
excellent  results.  In  the  absence  of  the  writer,  Mr.  A.  Mackif.  read  a 
paper  on 

Intensification  and  Reduction, 

by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall.  The  paper  dealt  most  thoroughly  with  the  different 
methods,  commencing  with  the  advice  that  a  print  should  be  taken  from  the 
negative  before  intensifying  or  reducing,  as  it  was  difficult  to  judge  of  the 
printing  density  without  trial.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 


of  the  paper,  the  Chairman  said  that,  when  dealing  with  a  too  thin  negative, 
if  time  were  no  object,  it  was  a  good  plan  to  make  a  positive  transparency 
from  it,  and  another  negative  of  the  required  density  from  that.  This  plan 
had  the  further  advantage  of  not  interfering  with  the  original  negative, 
which  might  possibly  be  of  correct  density  for  enlarging  from,  but  not  for 
printing  direct. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— October  26,  Mr.  C.  Beadle  in 
the  chair.  Messrs.  Bacton  &  Hambly  were  duly  elected  members  of  the 
Society.  The  President  (Mr.  Mummery)  called  attention  to  the  special  com¬ 
petition,  Outdoor  Figure  Study,  the  prints  for  which  are  due  next  Monday, 
November  2,  also  the  annual  Exhibition  to  be  held  on  November  30  and 
December  1  and  2.  Mr.  J.  A.  Sinclair  then  proceeded  with  his  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  the  Artigue  system  of 

Carbon  Printing  without  Transfer. 

He  said  it  was  really  the  oldest  form  of  carbon  printing,  slightly  modified.  He 
went  very  fully  into  the  method  of  sensitising  and  using  the  paper,  and  laid 
special  stress  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  essential  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the 
sensitising  bath  below  60*  Fahr.,  and  also  the  paper  in  drying.  He  developed 
a  couple  of  prints  which  turned  out  successful.  Under-exposure,  he  said,  gave 
a  flat  grey  image,  and  over-exposure  too  dense  blacks,  with  too  white  high 
lights.  The  time  of  sensitising,  and  the  strength  of  the  sensitising  solution 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  quickness  in  printing  and  the  gradation.  The 
paper  darkens  considerably  on  drying,  and  it  was  necessary  to  allow  for  tiff¬ 
in  development.  After  washing,  the  print  should  be  put  into  an  alum  bath. 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  concluded  the  meeting. 

Putney  Photographic  Society.— October  12,  Dr.  W.  J.  Sheppard  in  the 
chair.— On  this  occasion  a  set  of  architectural  slides,  ecclesiastical  and 
domestic,  was  shown.  These  included  examples  of  Saxon,  Norman,  Early 
English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular  styles  of  architecture  in  this  country 
now  existing,  which  illustrated,  in  an  interesting  and  instructive  manner,  the 
gradual  transition  of  each  style  into  the  succeeding  one.  Among  the  slides 
shown  were  several  very  beautiful  views  of  cathedral  interiors. 

October  22,  Dr.  C.  Wyman  in  the  chair.  A  lecture,  by  Mr.  Chapman 
Jones,  on 

Negative-making, 

was  read  by  the  Chairman  to  a  large  audience.  The  paper  proved  to  be  a  very 
valuable  one,  containing  much  information  on  exposure  and  development,  and 
was  greatly  appreciated  by  those  present.  Some  of  the  members  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  paper  will  be  published  on  the  completion  of  its  rounds  among 
the  societies,  in  order  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  it  at  their 
leisure.  After  a  short  discussion,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Jones  for  his  interesting  paper.  Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  'ecretarial 
duties,  the  Council  have  elected  Mr.  W.  J.  Colebrook  to  be  Joint  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary  with  Mr.  William  Martin,  who  has  for  some  time  carried  on  the  duties  ,f 
Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Woolwich  Photographic  Society.— October  21.— The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert.. 
M.A.,  began  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  lectures  on 

Art  Photograrhy. 

beginning  with  (1)  The  General  Nature  of  Pictorial  Composition  ;  (2)  Selection 
and  Arrangement,  with  special  reference  to  Lines,  Forms,  and  Mass.  Mr.  Lam¬ 
bert  very  ably  described  his  lecture  by  means  of  sketches  on  the  board,  and.  by 
the  help  of  the  lantern,  he  showed  some  of  Turner's  and  other  artists’  work,  w  hich 
he  described  with  reference  to  their  pictorial  and  other  qualities.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  very  well  attended,  and,  judging  by  the  applause  given  to  Mr.  Lambert 
after  his  lecture,  was  well  appreciated.  Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson  kindly  acted  as 
lanternist. 

Leigh  Photographic  Society. — October  22wMr.  S.  L.  Syms  presided.— A 
discussion,  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  Hampson,  on  the  development  of  special 
rapid  plates  and  dark-room  illumination,  proved  of  great  interest,  and  was 
enthusiastically  taken  up  by  the  members  ;  and  Mr.  Hampson  exhibited  some 
splendid  negatives  on  these  plates,  which  were  everything  to  be  desired.  The 
Country  Village  Competition  was  held,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Isherwood  took  off 
the  first  prize,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  Hampson,  who  gained  the  second  prize. 
Messrs.  P.  Seddon,  W.  R.  Moore,  T.  Haddock,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Jones  were  the 
unsuccessful  exhibitors. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association. — October  22. — Mr.  George 

Holding,  of  Liscard,  gave  a  paper  and  demonstration  on  the 

Art  ok  Sculpture, 

doing  a  lightning  model  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  head  in  clay,  and  afterwards  taking 
a  cast  of  the  hand  of  Mr.  William  Tomkinson,  one  of  the  members.  The  de¬ 
monstration  was  a  departure  from  the  beaten  track  of  the  Society,  and  con¬ 
stituted  an  agreeable  change,  which  seemed  to  be  much  appreciated  by  a  large 
audience. 

Photographic  Society  of  Ireland. — October  23,  the  President  (Mr.  Alfred 
Werner)  in  the  chair. — Mr.  R.  M.  Inglis  gave  a  practical  demonstration  on 

Enlarging. 

During  the  evening  the  lecturer  described  and  showed  his  enlarging  lantern, 
and  how  it  was  possible  to  adapt  his  ordinary  camera  as  a  front  for  holding 
the  negative,  and,  of  course,  the  lens.  He  used  the  incandescent  gas  light, 
which  was  very  steady  and  bright,  and  always  exposed  his  enlargements 
through  an  aperture  of  /-'24.  He  preferred  using  developers  such  as  inetol  or 
amidol  to  the  ferrous  oxalate,  as  he  thought  it  was  j»ossible  to  obtain  by  their 
use  softer  images,  with  less  harsh  blacks  in  the  shadows,  than  when  the  iron 
developer  was  employed.  Mr.  Ioglis’s  lecture  was  interesting  and  instructive, 
and  delighted  the  audience,  which  comprised  about  seventy  members  and  their 
friends.  Several  questions  put  by  members  to  the  lecturer  were  thoroughly 
dealt  with.  Afterwards  Mr.  L.  R.  Strange  wars  (Vice-President)  showed  the 
Autocopyist,  which  proved  of  interest  to  a  large  number  present.  Mr.  W.  0. 
Stanley  was  elected  a  member. 
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Port  Elizabeth  Photographic  Society. —Annual  General  Meeting.— The 
■following  are  extracts  from  the  annual  report: — The  meetings  held  during  the 
•session  are  20,  and  the  average  attendance  15,  the  largest  number  at  any  one 
meeting  being  25.  Your  membership  roll  began  the  session  with  52  members. 
To  this  was  added  during  the  year  20  new  members,  making  a  total  of  72. 
Out  of  this  number  9  have  become  country  members,  but  still  take  an  interest 
in  the  doings  of  the  Society,  while  8  have  resigned.  This  makes  the  roll  55 
active  members,  with  9  country  members.  The  Treasurer’s  balance-sheet 
shows  a  substantial  credit  balance.  The  annual  outing  in  October,  1895,  took 
place  at  Springfield,  a  few  miles  beyond  Uitenhage.  Although  the  scenery 
was  not  adapted  for  taking  a  variety  of  photographic  views,  still  some  good 
prints  were  produced,  and  all  who  took  part  in  the  outing,  whether  naturalists 
or  photographers,  came  back  looking  all  the  better  for  their  trip.  The  ride 
by  bullock  waggon  from  Uitenhage  formed  a  pleasant  break  in  the  journey.  A 
field  day  at  Cnyler  Manor,  fifteen  miles  from  Port  Elizabeth,  was  also  arranged 
by  the  members,  where  some  excellent  photographs  were  taken.  Mr.  Davies 
was  very  successful  with  a  photograph  of  some  ostriches  near  to  the  dam  at 
the  farm  house,  which  made  a  very  pretty  picture.  This  photograph  was, 
imuch  to  his  surprise,  reproduced  as  a  half-tone  block  by  the  weekly  illus¬ 
trated  paper,  Black  and  White,  shortly  after,  under  the  misleading  title  of 
' Ostrich  Farming  in  the  Transvaal.  This  fact  your  Committee  wish  to  bring 
before  your  notice  as  a  warning  to  members  not  to  indiscriminately  give  away 
prints.  In  February,  1896,  the  Society  inaugurated  a  new  departure  in  lantern 
lighting.  In  place  of  the  usual  four-inch  paraffin  lamp,  there  was  adapted  to 
the  lantern  one  of  Welsbach’s  incandescent  mantles  with  gas  mountings. 
This  light  was  found  to  give  a  clearer  light  than  the  paraffin,  and  better 
definition  of  objects.  Lantern  slides  which,  with  the  ordinary  oil  lamp,  looked 
smoky,  came  out  on  the  screen  under  the  incandescent  lamp  clear  and  distinct. 
Our  relations  with  other  societies  in  South  Africa  continue  to  be  of  the  most 
friendly  nature.  During  the  year  competitions  have  been  judged  by  both 
Kimberley  and  Capetown  societies.  Your  Committee,  with  deep  regret,  have 
to  record  in  this  report  the  sad  death  of  Mr.  Norman  Edwards,  aged  nineteen, 
the  youngest  member  of  the  Society,  who  was  brutally  murdered  by  the 
Matabeles  a  short  time  since.  He  was  well  known  to  many  of  you  here  this 
■evening,  as  it  is  not  so  long  ago  that  he  was  personally  amongst  you  all, 

,-a  promising  young  member  doing  capital  work  in  the  Society.  To  his 
^parents  the  Committee  expressed  their  sympathy  for  the  sad  loss  they  had 
-sustained  immediately  after  the  news  became  known  to  them.  The  Chairman, 
lin  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  congratulated  the  members  upon  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  Society,  not  only  in  having  good  workers  and 
energetic  members,  but  in  having  financially  such  a  substantial  balance  to  the 
good.  He  doubted  if  many  simdar  societies  were  upon  such  a  sound  basis. 
He  noticed  that  a  good  number  of  members  had  gone  to  other  towns,  but  he 
did  not  consider  that  as  altogether  against  the  Society,  for  they  could  un¬ 
doubtedly  speak  in  such  good  terms  of  it  as  to  induce  other  young  men 
■coming  to  the  town  to  join.  He  wished  to  state  that  a  full  set  of  apparatus 
/or  the  production  of  Rontgen’s  rays  was  now  in  his  hands,  and  this  he  placed 
.  at  the  full  disposal  of  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of  their  making  an  exhibition 
■  of  this  wonderful  discovery.  He  hoped  that,  now  the  Athenaeum  was  com¬ 
pleted,  it  would  become  a  home  to  the  young  men  of  the  town,  a  place  where 
instructive  and  scientific  pursuits  could  be  developed  and  maintained.  He 
^therefore  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Alcock:  proposed,  seconded  by  Mr.  Forest,  a  very  hearty 
■vote  of  thanks  to  their  President  for  the  unceasing  interest  he  had  taken  in 
:arranging  the  affairs  of  the  Athenaeum.  What  he  had  done  was  beyond  a 
•duty,  it  had  become  more  a  personal  matter  with  him,  and  members  must  feel 
grateful  for  his  energy  and  perseverance.  This  was  carried  with  acclamation, 
all  members  rising  to  their  feet.  The  election  of  office-bearers  resulted  as 
follows : — President :  Mr.  A.  Walsh. — Chairman  :  Mr.  W.  Alcock. — Vice- 
Chairman:  Mr.  F.  West. — Committee:  Messrs.  Jackson,  Mathews,  Richardson, 
and  Scruton. — Hon.  Treasurer  :  Mr.  J.  Lewis. — Hon.  Secretary :  Mr.  W.  A. 
Brown. 

- - 

1896.  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

Oct.  30,  31  .  Southport  Social  Photographic  Club. 

,,  30 -Nov.  7  .  Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly.  Alfred 

Maskell,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly. 

,,  30-Nov.  12 .  Royal  Photographic  Society.  R.  Child  Bayley,  12, 

Hanover-square. 

Nov.  12  .  Dulwich  Photographic  Society. 

,,  17-20  .  Hackney  Photographic  Society.  W.  F.  Fenton-Jones, 

12,  King  Edward  Road,  Hackney. 

,,  26,  27 .  Romford  and  District  Photographic  Society.  A.  John 

Ormiston,  4,  Laurie-square,  Romford. 

,,  30-Dec.  1,  2  ...  North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. 

December  3,  4 .  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  E.  P.  Heron,  2  Tilney- 

street,  Orrell  Park,  Aintree,  Liverpool. 

28-31 .  Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  P.  C. 

Cornford,  103,  Borough-road,  S.E. 

Dec.  1896-Jan.  1897  Bristol  International.  Hon.  Secretary,  20,  Berkeley- 
square,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


Cortegpotrftence. 

US'  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writer s  are  given. 

THE  ARTIGUE  PROCESS. 

To  the  Editors. 

ntlemen, — The  enclosed  price  list  of  M.  Victor  Artigue  will  per¬ 


haps  help  you  in  your  promised  answer  to  “  Alum  Hypo.”  It  was  given 
me  by  M.  Artigue  when  I  visited  him  about  a  fortnight  ago  at  his  factory 
in  Bordeaux,  where  he  was  kind  enough  to  demonstrate  the  printing  and 
development  of  the  paper  to  me.  The  results  of  the  process  are  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  beauty.  The  maximum  of  contrast  is  obtained  without  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  hardness.  In  a  reproduction  of  a  well-known  oil  painting,  La 
Main  Chaude,  by  Roybet,  the  high  lights  stand  out  with  wonderfnl  vivid¬ 
ness,  though  there  is  not  a  spot  without  gradation.  M.  Artigue  ex¬ 
plained  that  this  brilliance  is  due  to  the  slightly  satined  surface  of  the 
paper.  The  sharpness  of  detail  is  remarkable.  In  a  small  reproduction 
of  an  old  woodcut  illustrating  J.'Fcole  des  Maris  every  touch  of  the 
graver’s  tool  is  perfect. 

The  preparation  of  the  paper  and  the  sawdust  is  M.  Artigue’s  secret. 
All  the  materials  can  be  sent  by  parcel  post,  where  the  Postal  Convention 
extends.  It  is  Dot  easy  to  send  small  quantities  by  sample  post,  as  such 
parcels  must  be  packed  bo  as  to  be  easily  opened  for  inspection  by  the 
authorities,  and  the  paper,  though  non-sensitised,  may  receive  damage. 

M.  Artigue’s  address  is  114,  rue  Terre-negre,  Bordeaux. 

I  may  say  that  the  development  is  practically  identical  with  the  direc¬ 
tions  given  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Pretzl’s  article  of  last  week, 
except  that,  instead  of  being  laid  on  glass,  the  paper  is  clipped  to  a  strip 
of  wood.  Great  modifications  can  be  obtained  by  varying  the  temperature 
of  the  water,  and  the  quantity  and  fineness  of  sawdust  in  suspension,  by 
taking  from  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  container. 

If  you  would  care  to  see  the  specimens  given  me  by  M.  Artigue,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  send  them  for  your  inspection. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

St.  Mary's,  Poole ,  October  23,  1896.  Augustin  Morford. 

[We  are  much  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  his  letter  and 
enclosure.  There  are  excellent  specimens  of  the  process  in  the 
Exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  and  the  Salon. — Eds.] 


UNFAIR  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  me  space  to  call  attention  to  the  latest 
dodge  to  increase  the  circulation  of  a  halfpenny  London  morning  paper. 
Not  content  with  cigarettes,  bicycles,  and  jumble  puzzles,  the  journal 
in  question  is  now  in  a  position  to  supply,  to  the  first  1000  of  its  readers, 
“a  beautiful  three-quarter  life-size  crayon  and  ink  portrait,”  for,  the 
unheard-of  sum  of  six  shillings  and  sixpence.  Should  the  reader  order  one 
from  the  “poor  photographer,”  the  usual  price  will  be  from  two  to  four 
guineas.  This  is  in  no  sense  a  case  of  fair  competition,  but  sheer,  under¬ 
selling,  and  tends  to  depress  the  wages  of  the  photographic  workers  to 
starvation  point,  for  at  the  present  time,  with  the  trade  in  such  a  depressed 
condition,  photographers  have  quite  enough  competition  to  meet  without 
this  halfpenny  journal  making  matters  worse.  Thanks  to  this  paper 
and  the  well-known  firm  of  diarists  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much 
lately  in  the  columns  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  photo¬ 
graphers  will  soon  have  to  put  up  their  shutters  and  retire  to  the  work- 
house.  I  am  sure  that,  when  a  London  daily  enters  into  competition  with¬ 
out  side  trades,  it  must  in  some  way  “  feel  the  pinch.”  Let  us  hope  we 
shall  never  see  the  good  old  British  Journal  of  Photography  retailing 
soap  and  flea  powder. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Victor  Thomas. 

11,  Munster -road,  Fulham,  S.W.  October  20,  1896. 


THE  CARRIAGE  OF  GAS  CYLINDERS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  lantern  season  has  arrived,  and  we  are  face  to  face 
again  with  the  (to  my  mind)  senseless  restrictions  re  carriage  of  cylinders. 
One  would  have  thought,  after  the  Board  of  Trade  report,  that  we 
should  have  been  allowed  to  carry  them  as  passenger’s  luggage,  provided 
they  were  properly  packed  in  either  boxes  or  other  covers.  The  railway 
companies  are  evidently  not  disposed  to  take  off  the  restrictions,  and,  if 
anything  is  to  be  done,  ice  as  lanternists,  both  professional  and  amateur, 
must  move  in  the  matter.  Cannot  we  unitedly  petition  or  memorialise 
the  railway  companies  ?  The  commercial  travellers  have  got  special 
facilities  of  a  most  beneficial  kind  by  united  application,  and  I  think  we 
might  do  something  in  the  matter  instead  of  merely  grumbling  and 
paying.  To  one  who  travels  15,000  to  16,000  miles  each  winter 
with  the  lantern,  as  I  do,  cylinder  carriage  is  a  serious  item.— I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  James  W.  Garbutt, 

Lanternist  to  the  Gilchrist  Lectures. 

Armley,  Leeds,  October  19,  1896. 


AN  INDEX  TO  SCIENTIFIC  PERIODICALS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Papers ,  compiled  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  was  intended  to  serve  as  an  index 
to  the  titles  and  dates  of  scientific  papers  contained  in  the  transactions  of 
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s(  cieties,  journals,  and  other  periodical  works.  This  Catalogue  is 
highly  valuable  to  all  technical  inquirers,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  deep 
regret  that  the  International  Conference,  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  has  decided  that  the  International 
Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature,  which  is  to  begin  with  1900,  is  to 
relate  to  pure  science  only,  applied  science  being  strictly  excluded.  It 
is  possibly  too  late  to  remedy  the  position,  which  is  probably  due  to 
the  absence  of  representatives  of  technical  societies  at  the  International 
Conference. 

It  would  seem  desirable,  further,  that  there  should  be  a  conference  of 
technical  societies  to  discuss  the  publication  of  a  subject-matter  index  to 
technical  and  scientific  periodicals.  This  institution  has  had  for  some 
time  before  it  the  question  of  the  publication  of  such  an  index  of  subjects 
of  interest  to  mining  and  metallurgical  engineers ;  and  probably  a  com¬ 
prehensive  index  to  engineering  and  other  technical  papers  would  prove 
more  valuable. 

This  suggested  Conference  of  Technical  Societies  might  also  consider 
other  questions  which  interest  technical  societies  individually,  but  which 
they  are  unable  to  obtain  owing  to  want  of  concerted  action.  Thus,  such 
an  association  might  approach  the  Government  on  such  questions  as  the 
excessive  cost  of  postage  of  transactions,  as  there  can  be  no  valid  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  position — although  their 
transactions  are  issued  at  varying  intervals  of  time — by  a  short  Act  of 
Parliament  as  an  ordinary  weekly  newspaper. 

And  there  are  many  other  matters  which,  no  doubt,  crop  up  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  objects  of  individual  societies  in 
which  concerted  action  would  produce  valuable  results. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

W.  Walton  Brown,  Secretary. 

The  Federated  Institution  of  Mining  Engineers,  Neville  Hall, 

New  castle- on- Tyne,  October  21,  1896. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  issue  of  the  week  before  last  there  appeared  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Moss  in  defence  of  an  attack  that  had  been  made 
on  the  management  of  the  Salon. 

While  appreciating  Mr.  Moss’s  good  intention,  it  is  necessary  to  say 
that  no  Exhibition  can  be  carried  on  strictly  on  the  lines  he  infers.  It 
is  true,  as  he  says,  that  all  works  are  submitted  to  a  committee  of  those 
best  qualified  to  judge  pictorial  photography  ;  but,  were  it  thought  that 
the  simple  merit  of  the  picture  was  the  only  consideration,  I  am  afraid 
that  those  responsible  would  have  some  very  awkward  questions  to 
answer,  and  their  ability  might  at  times  be  seriously  questioned. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  that  there  must  be  a  certain  number  of 
individuals — really  there  are  only  a  few — who  have  to  be  treated  apart 
from  the  strict  merit  of  their  works.  Some  there  are  whose  services  to 
photographic  art  have  been  invaluable  in  the  past,  but  who  cannot  keep 
pace  with  the  advancing  ideas  of  the  day ;  some  whose  labours  on  our 
behalf  we  could  ill  afford  to  spare;  and  some  who,  from  their  position  in 
the  world,  must  be  studied.  A  glance  round  the  walls  of  tne  present 
Exhibition,  the  finest  collection  of  works  of  pictorial  photography  yet 
brought  together,  will  convince  any  one  of  intelligence  that  these  slight 
deviations  from  the  strict  rule  affect  its  excellence  to  only  an  inap¬ 
preciable  degree. 

I  hope  Mr.  Oliver,  to  whose  letter  Mr.  Moss  replies,  will  not  take  his 
rejection  to  heart.  We  sometimes  have  to  reject  better  pictures  than 
some  we  accept.  Notoriously  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  luck  in  the 
matter,  and  the  most  honest  selecting  committee  can  make  mistakes,  and 
grievous  ones.  Let  him  forget  his  disappointment,  and  try  his  luck 
again. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  M.  L.  R. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  one  of  the  Linked  Ring,  adow  me  to  say  that  I 
hardly  agree  with  the  criticisms  that  “Cosmos,”  in  your  last  number, 
passes  on  what  he  terms  the  “  attitudinisations  ”  of  some  of  those  with 
whom  I  share  membership,  although  it  has  before  now  struck  me  as 
strange  that,  when  a  few  men  ally  themselves  together  in  the  Cause  of 
Art,  they  usually  take  up  a  position  of  superiority  to  those  who  are  in¬ 
tellectually  below  them.  Why  is  this,  sir  ?  Tne  Linked  Ring  and  the 
Photographic  Salon  serve  a  Noble  Cause.  Generations  yet  unborn  will 
bless  them  for  their  efforts  in  the  advancement  of  Pictorial  Photography 
to  a  place  among  the  arts.  They  must  be — nay,  I  know  they  are — con¬ 
scious  of  this,  so  why  should  they  sully  their  dignity  by  looking  down 
upon  a  worthy  but  inoffensive  institution,  such  as  the  Photographic 
Society  undoubtedly  is,  and  whose  only  fault  is  that  it  so  strenuously 
carries  out  the  terms  of  its  charter  that  it  can  afford  to  ignore  both  the 
artistic  and  scientific  sides  of  photography  ?  I  beg  my  fellow- members  of 
the  Linked  Ring  to  desist  from  these  uncharitable  attacks  upon  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society.  The  Royal  and  Ancient  Order  of  Buffaloes, 
the  Foresters,  and  the  Oddfellows,  with  their  grotesque  rites,  regalia, 
and  other  paraphernalia,  may  excite  the  derision  of  a  few  members  of 
the  community  who  have  no  need  of  them,  but  is  it  not  conceivable  that 


to  others,  especially  of  the  industrial  class,  such  institutions  may  have- 

their  uses  ?  I  enclose  my  card,  but  I  ask  you  to  let  me  sign  myself _ 

Yours,  Ac.,  _  A  New  Link. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— Some  months  ago,  when  you  published  a  paper  on  photo¬ 
graphic  art  that  criticised  the  Salon  and  its  adherents,  “  Cosmos  ”  twitted 
the  author  with  giving  the  Linked  Ring’s  Exhibition  a  cheap  advertise¬ 
ment.  It  occurs  to  me  that  this  is  just  the  effect  which  your  contri¬ 
butor’s  gentle  references  to  the  Salon  and  its  members,  that  appears  in 
your  last  issue,  will  have — much  against  the  design,  I  am  sure,  of  so 
consistent  an  opponent  of  the  Salon  as  “  Cosmos”  has  all  along  shown 
himself  to  be.  As  one  who  agrees  in  the  main  with  “  Cosmos  ”  that  the 
Salon  does  not  monopolise  exhibited  pictorial  photography ;  that  it  is 
distinctly  a  rival  show  to  that  of  our  own  Society  (the  Royal  Photographic 
Society);  and  that  personal  pique  and  vanity  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
actions  and  utterances  of  those  members  of  the  Linked  Ring  who  are 
warmest  in  their  praise  of  the  Salon,  and  loudest  in  their  unfavourable 
criticisms  of  the  Royal  and  its  Exhibition  ;  may  I  suggest  to  your  con¬ 
tributor  the  wisdom  of,  in  future,  leaving  the  Links  and  their  doings 
severely  alone?  I  don’t  suppose  your  contributor  and  others  will  at  first 
appreciate  this  advice,  the  more  especially  as  silent  indifference  would 
not  by  any  means  be  relished  by  the  Salon  “  young  men,”  whom  to  attack 
is  to  exalt  in  their  own  estimation  and  to  advertise  to  the  photographic 
world  generally;  but  “Cosmos”  will  at  least  agree  with  me,  I  truBt, 
that  the  notice  he  and  others  take  of  the  Salon  is  calculated  to  give  it  a 
prominence  it  does  not  deserve.  That  being  so,  why  not,  as  the 
Americans  say,  “  let  it  rip  ?  — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  A  Rotalist. 

London,  October  20,  1896. 

- + - 

attjStoerjS  to  ffiorregponhentjS. 

***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  York-street ,  Covent  Garden,  London,  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

V  Correspondents  are  informed  that  toe  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  k  Co.,  2,  York-street. 
Covent  Garden ,  London. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

William  Bond,  53,  London-street,  Norwich. — Photograph  of  four-in-ha. ,d  team,  ■rCh 
passengei  s. 

A.  G.  Lewis,  62,  Shaw-heatli,  Stockport. — Photograph  of  Stockport  County  Associa¬ 
tion  Football  Club. 

Alexander  McHarrie,  County  Studio,  Stranraer,  N.B. — Photograph  of  Sammy 
Tamson,  holding  his  gun. 

John  Munro,  Dingwall,  Ross-shire,  N  B.  —  Photograph  of  herd  of  deer  take:  at  bort 
of  Ben  tFyvis,  in  February,  18S5. 

J.  Blain  Scott,  18-22,  Devonshire  street,  Carlisle. — 24x18  direct  negative  of  v  , 
Thomas  Grainger  Stevcart,  of  Edinburgh.  Photograph  of  C.  P.  Colnaghi,  K*j.,  of 
London. 


Received.— F.  H.  Evans;  J.  Lewis;  Wallace  Bennetto  ;  L.  E.  Morris; 
Toning  ;  Magic  Lantern.  In  our  next. 

F.  W.  Robinson  ;  W.  Rutledge.  We  will  communicate  as  desired. 

A.  C.  Wright. — We  have  a  vague  recollection  of  the  substance  you  mean.  By 
next  week  we  will  endeavour  to  obtain  the  information  you  require. 

Light  for  Lantern. — T.  Fisher.  We  know  of  no  kind  of  light,  whether 
paraffin  or  gas,  that  will  equal  the  lime  light  as  a  lantern  illuminaiit. 

Camericus. — We  do  not  reply  to  questions  sent  anonymou-ly.  If  you  c  m-  to 
give  your  name  and  a  Idress,  or  call  upon  us,  we  'hall  1*-  happy  to 
advise  you. 

Coating  Machines  for  Dry  Plates. — R.  W.  We  are  not  quite  sure  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Cadett  still  supplies  coating  machines.  Why  not  write  to 
him  and  ask  the  question  ? 

Lens. — II.  Watson.  If  the  combination  is  symmetrical,  it  matters  not  which 
lens  is  used  as  a  single  lens,  but,  whichever  is  used,  its  convex  surface 
should  be  next  the  locussing  screen. 

Interior. — A.  Bryant.  The  fault  is  in  the  negative.  It  is  frightfully  under¬ 
exposed.  Instead  of  three  minutes,  such  a  dark  interior,  with  the 
plates  used,  ■would  require  half  an  hour  at  least  with  the  stop  em¬ 
ployed. 

Acetylene.— W.  Symonds.  The  acetylene  light  at  present  will  not  compete 
with  the  lime  light  in  the  lantern.  It,  however,  will  compete  well  with 
the  best  of  the  oil  lamps.  For  a  twenty-feet  screen  we  should  recom¬ 
mend  the  lime  light,  certainly. 

Portrait  Lens.— W.  Foley.— One  of  the  great  faults  of  the  Petzval  portrait 
lens  is  astigmatism.  If  it  could  be  got  rid  of,  that  would  be  the  best 
form  of  lens  of  all,  for  extremely  rapid  work,  by  reason  of  its  large 
angular  aperture,  which  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  lens. 
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Zaensdorf  Self-binding  Album. — W.  Turner.  We,  are  not  quite  sure  if 
this  album  is  still  in  the  market.  Fallowfield  use!  to  be  the  agent. 
Write  to  him. 

Blisters  on  Gelatine  Paper. — W.  S.  J.  We  cannot  understand  that  brand 
of  paper  blistering  ;  it  has  never  done  so  in  our  hands.  Possibly  you 
have  made  some  departure  from  the  ordinary  method  of  working? 
From  your  letter  we  can  form  no  idea  of  the  source  of  the  trouble,  as 
it  gives  no  details. 

Copyright. — C.  W.  It  by  no  means  follows,  as  has  been  pointed  out  many 
times  before,  that  by  joining  the  Photographers’  Copyright  Union  you 
must  take  half  a  guinea  for  the  use  of  your  photographs.  You  simply 
agree  not  to  take  less  than  that  amount.  You  can  take  as  much  more 
as  you  can  get ;  there  is  no  limit  in  this  direction. 

Cost  of  Lens. — W.  Pooley.  It  does  not  follow  that,  because  a  lens  is  sold 
for  a  small  price,  it  many  not  be  good.  Sometimes  a  low-priced  lens 
turns  out  to  be  a  good  photographic  tool ;  but,  of  course,  many  don't: 
By  buying  of  a  good  maker  you  ensure  a  good  instrument,  and,  as  you 
are  a  novice,  that  is  what  we  advise  you  to  do. 

Drying  Box  For  Collotype.— Beginner.  Gas  may  be  used  for  heat  ing  the 
box,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  products  of  combustion  do  not  gain 
access  to  the  plates,  as  they  have  an  insolubilising  action  on  bichromated 
gelatine.  Instead  of  gas  we  should  recommend  you  to  have  one  or  two 
paraffin  stoves.  The  fumes  from  them  will  be  inert. 

G.  Preston. — 1.  We  have  no  experience  of  the  developer  referred  to,  but  we 
should  imagine  that  the  crystallisation  out  was  due  to  the  fact  that  you 
had  dissolved  too  much  of  the  salts.  Why  not  dissolve  them  in  the  cold  ? 
2.  Nothing  is  simpler  than  intensification  with  mercuric  ^chloride, 
followed  by  blackening  with  either  ammonia  or  sulphite  of  soda. 

Factory  Acts. — An  Anxious  Inquirer.  Photographic  establishments  cer¬ 
tainly  come  within  the  Factory  Acts,  just  the  same  as  all  other  busi¬ 
nesses.  The  Inspector  under  the  Factory  Acts  in  your  district  will 
furnish  you  with  all  particulars,  or  you  can  obtain  the  rules,  &c.,  from 
the  Office  of  Factory  Inspectors,  London,  S.W.,  by  writing  for  them. 

Photographing  Church. — Yes ;  the  rector  can  forbid  your  photographing 
the  interior  of  the  church ;  but  he  cannot  do  so  with  the  outside, 
unless,  perhaps,  if  the  camera  is  placed  in  the  churchyard,  and  there  is 
not  a  public  way  through  it.  If  the  camera  is  placed  outside  the  church 
property,  the  rector  has  no  power  to  prevent  the  photographs  being 
taken. 

Studio  Lighting.  — C.  Grey.  As  the  stippling  was  only  put  on  the  glass  to  stop 
out  the  midsummer  sun  at  mid-day,  an  advantage  would  certainly  accrue 
from  clearing  it  off  now,  and  applying  it  again  next  year.  Moreover,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  paint  has  acquired  a  yellow  and  non-actinic 
tint  by  the  exposure,  and  therefore  stops  off  more  light  (actinic)  than  is 
apparent  to  the  eye. 

Photogravure. — Copperplate  says:  “You  would  greatly  oblige  me  by 
informing  me  which  is  the  best  book  published  on  photogravure, 
together  with  price  and  publisher.” — In  reply  :  The  best  book  on 
photogravure  is  that  by  Mr.  Herbert  Dennison,  himself  a  master  of  the 
process.  The  book  is  published  by  Messrs.  Iliffe  &  Son,  St.  Bride-street, 
E.C.  ;  price,  we  think,  5s.  or  3s.  6a!. 

Gleaning  Off  Old  Negatives.— Pickwick.  Soak  the  negatives  for  a  day  or 
two  in  cold  water,  and  then  put  them,  one  by  one,  into  hot.  The 
gelatine  will  then  dissolve  off  freely.  With  some  plates,  after  a  day  or 
two’s  soaking,  if  the  film  be  loosened  from  the  edges  of  the  glass,  it  can 
be  rolled  off  in  one  piece,  then  the  glass  will  be  left  clean  for  future  use. 
No  maker  will  purchase  the  plates  for  recoating. 

Old  Manuscripts. — W.  Small.  There  is  no  special  treatment  that  you  can 
apply  to  the  manuscripts,  or,  if  there  were,  the  owner  would  not  allow 
you  to  apply  it  to  valuable  and  irreplaceable  documents.  If  the  parch¬ 
ment  is  thin,  it  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  back  it  up  with  white 
paper  before  copying.  If  it  is  yellow  in  colour,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
employ  plates  sensitised  to  the  yellow  rays,  such  as  those  prepared  with 
eosine. 

Residues.— R.  &  Co.  The  old  developing  solution  is  certainly  not  worth 
saving,  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  plates  developed  daily. 
There  is  no  silver  in  it  to  recover.  The  case  is  quite  different  with  wet- 
collodion  plates.  That  was  well  worth  saving,  as  it  contained  a  good 
quantity  of  silver.  You  have  been  doing  wrongly  by  adding  the  de¬ 
veloper  to  the  chloride  of  silver  residues,  because  the  ammonia  in  it  is 
a  solvent  of  chloride  of  silver. 

Colouring  in  Oils. — B.  W.  writes:  “1.  Kindly  give  me  your  opinion  as  to 
the  best  way  to  prepare  photographs  (albumen  prints)  for  painting  in 
oils.  I  have  seen  them  mounted  on  wood,  and  sometimes  on  millboard, 
but  do  not  know  how  to  prepare  them.  2.  Would  you  be  prepared  to 
criticise  my  pictures  as  regards  posing  and  lighting,  and  general  effect,  if 
I  send  some?” — In  reply  :  1.  Albumen  prints  require  no  preparation  for 
colouring  in  oils.  They  can  be  mounted  on  wood  panels  or  millboard, 
or  anything  else.  The  material  on  which  the  prints  are  mounted  makes 
no  difference  in  the  colouring.  2.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  give  our 
opinion  on  the  pictures. 

The  “  United  ”  Lens.  B.  B.  C.  says  :  “  Having  recently  bought  a  lens  (half¬ 
plate)  will  you  kindly  let  me  know,  first,  if  you  ever  heard  of,  or  saw, 
Marion’s  United  R.  R.  lens  ;  the  one  I  bought  is  engraved  as  above,  but 
I  never  saw  any  advertisement  of  such  a  lens;  any  information  you  could 
give  me  of  its  qualities  and  price  will  oblige.  Second,  who  supplies 
apparatus  for  underground  photography,  that  is,  the  lighting  outfit?” 
— in  reply :  1,  The  lens  mentioned  figures  in  Messrs.  Marion’s  catalogue. 
A  simple  test  or  two  with  the  camera  will  tell  you  what  are  its  qualities. 
2.  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.  ;  Perken,  Son,  &  Rayment,  and  numerous 
other  firms,  supply  apparatus  for  magnesium  flashlight  work. 
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The  Kew  Certificates. — L.  G.  P.  says:  “I  am  desiiMiis  of  obtaining  K<w 
certificates  for  two  or  three  lenses.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  to  whom 
they  should  be  Rent  and  with  what  fee  .'"—In  reply  :  Address  tin  Sapei 
inteadent  of  the  Observatory  at  Kew.  We  tlnnk,  but  are  not  sura, 
that  the  fee  is  2s.  6d.  per  lens.  It  you  are  interested  in  the  method 
employed  at  Kew,  you  will  find  in  our  volume  for  IV.*.'  an  exhaustive 
paper  on  the  subject  by  Major  Leonard  Dawson. 

Actinic  Foods. — A.  Page.  If  as  sharp  an  enlargement  is  not  obtained  as  is 
shown  on  the  cardboard  upon  which  the  image  is  focussed,  it  is  due  to 
the  optical  and  chemical  foci  of  the  objective  not  being  coineidt-nt. 
That  is  the  case  with  many  objectives  made  expressly  for  the  lantern  ; 
indeed,  for  piojection  purposes,  better  results  are  Becured  when  tin 
foci  are  not  coincident.  Substitute  for  the  lens  with  which  the  lant-  rn 
is  fitted  a  photographic  lens,  such  as  an  ordinary  carte  or  a  quart<r- 

,  plate  lens. 

Salary.— W.  J.  C.  writes:  “I  have  just  bought  a  business.  My  prede¬ 
cessor  paid  the  lady  in  the  reception-room  (who  has  been  in  the 
business  since  it  was  opened)  25o>-.  a  week  and  a  commission,  which 
brings  it  up  to  about  27s.  Is  this  not  an  exorbitant  salary  !  I  may  men¬ 
tion  that  she  keeps  the  books,  and  generally  manages  the  business  in  my 
absence.  She  says  she  will  not  take  less.” — We  should  say  she  would 
not.  As  she  has  had  the  management  of  the  business  for  so  many 
years,  we  should  say  that  she  is  under,  rather  than  over,  paid. 

Silver  in  Paper. — T.  H.  H.  asks  how  much  silver  is  consumed  iu  sensitising 
a  sheet  of  albumenised  paper?— This  is  a  question,  as  it  is  put,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  answer,  as  the  quantity  depends  upon  several  things. 
For  example,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  chloride  in  the  albumen  the 
more  will  be  the  silver  required  for  its  conversion.  Again,  the  more 
viscous  the  albumen  used,  the  more  will  be  the  chloride  in  it.  Further, 
as  there  is  always  a  quantity  of  solution  remaining  on  the  paper,  the 
stronger  that  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  silver  on  and  in  the  paper,  &c. 

Toning. — E.  J.  H.  says  he  “would  like  to  know,  through  your  columns,  the 
cause  of  sulphur  toning,  as  some  of  my  silver— albumen  paper— prints, 
alter  staying  in  toning  bath  for  about  ten  minutes,  get  what  I  call  sulphur 
toned,  the  tone  being  of  a  bricky  red,  although  paper  has  had  silver  washed 
well  out  of  it  before  toning.  Acetate  bath  is  used." — If  the  ordinary  acetate 
toning  bath  is  used,  there  will  be  no  sulphur  toniDg  of  the  prints.  Our 
correspondent  is  in  error  when  he  says  there  is  sulphur  toning,  that  is, 
of  course,  supposing  that  the  usual  acetate  toning  bath  is  employed. 

Lens. — R.  Fothergill  writes:  “With  some  very  antiquated  apparatus  I 
have  recently  come  into  possession  of  is  a  lens  I  do  not  understand. 
The  back  lens  is  much  smaller  than  the  front ;  it  bears  the  name  of 
Horne  &  Thornthwaite,  Newgate-street,  and  on  it  is  ‘  caloscopic  lens.’ 
None  of  my  friends  can  tell  me  anything  about  it,  and  there  is  no  such 
firm  in  Newgate-street.  Can  you  enlighten  me  on  the  point?” — The 
caloscopic  is  merely  another  name  for  the  old  orthoscopic  lens.  This 
form  of  lens  is  a  good  one,  but  it  has  been  supplanted  by  others  of  more 
modern  construction. 

Oil  on  Large  Platinotype.—H.  B.  (Leeds)  says:  “My  boy  yesterday  let 
two  or  three  drops  from  the  oil  can  drop  on  a  large  platinotype  I  have 
to  frame.  Instead  of  saying  anything  about  it  at  the  time,  he  allowed 
the  oil  (sweet)  to  spread  in  the  paper.  Is  there  any  way  of  taking  the 
grease  out  ?  Would  soda  and  water  do  it  ?” — No.  The  oil  may  be  ex¬ 
tracted  (we  have  little  doubt,  as  we  have  never  failed  to  do  it  ourselves) 
in  the  following  way  :  Let  a  few  drops  of  pure  benzole  drop  on  the  spots, 
and,  after  it  has  been  on  a  few  seconds,  blot  off  closely  with  clean 
blotting-paper.  Repeat  the  treatment  till  the  last  trace  of  the  grease  is 
extracted.  The  benzole,  if  pure,  will  not  leave  a  stain  ;  if  not,  it  may. 

Yellow  Prints. — Southsea  writes  as  follows  :  “  I  herewith  send  you  one  or 
two  of  my  photographs,  to  see  if  you  can  explain  the  cause  of  the  whites 
of  prints  going  such  an  objectionable  tint.  They  have  been  shown  in  a 
good  north  light  (no  sun)  for  about  three  weeks,  and  it  occurs  in  some 
recent  prints,  while  others  I  have,  that  have  been  printed  for  two  or 
three  years,  are  still  pure  and  will  stand  any  light,  but  the  ones  that 
are  subject  to  it  commence  within  a  week  or  fortnight.  It  is  evidently 
in  manipulation,  and,  as  it  occurs  only  occasionally,  I  feel,  with  your 
advice,  I  may  prevent  it.  I  may  add,  I  am  most  careful  to  see  my 
printer  gives  full  attention  to  instructions  to  washings  between 
chemicals,  but  I  somehow  fancy  the  alum  bath  might  be  the  cause,  but 
anxiously  await  your  opinion.” — There  seems  but  little  question  that  the 
trouble  is  due  to  the  manipulations,  but,  without  seeing  them  carried 
out,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how.  In  all  probability  it  arises  from  in¬ 
sufficient  washing  after  the  prints  are  taken  from  the  alum  bath  ;  that 
should  be  complete.  Try  more  complete  washing  at  this  stage,  or  onut 
the  alum  bath  altogether. 

Woodburytype. — T.  writes  :  “I  would  be  obliged  if  you  would  at  some  time 
inform  me  what  is  the  largest  size  that  is  worked  commercially,  i.e.,  can, 
say,  15  x  12  Woodburytype  be  produced,  or  has  the  process  limitations 
which  prevent  it  being  worked  to  such  a  size  ?  I  have  never  met  with 
any  prints  above  whole-plate,  but  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  a  larger  size  is  workable,  given,  of  course,  suitable  plant  of 
increased  power.  Also,  can  you  inform  me  wliat  is  the  lowest  workable 
pressure  per  square  inch  at  which  the  hydraulic  press  must  be  run  ? 
On  this  point  books  are  rather  vague,  saying  irom  two  to  four  tons  per 
square  inch.” — The  sizes  produced  commercially  rarely  exceed  10x8  to 
12x10.  Theoretically,  there  is  no  limit  to  size;  but,  in  practice,  the 
difficulties  in  working  the  process  increase  materially  as  the  size  is 
increased.  The  Woodburytpye  process  is  better  suited  for  small  sizes, 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  than  it  is  for  larger  ones.  From  two 
to  four  tons  per  inch  is  about  as  definite  a  pressure  as  can  well  be 
written,  because  it/depends  upon  the  metal  used.  If  antimony  or  some 
other  metals  are  added  to  the  lead  to  give  hardness,  more  pressure  is 
required  than  when  lead  alone  is  used. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  Exhibition  of  Portraiture  that  is  now  on  view  at  the 
Camera  Club  comprises  nearly  150  examples  of  work,  and  is 
well  worth  visiting.  The  collection  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  chronologically  it  almost  covers  the 
whole  ground  of  photographic  portraiture,  and  exemplifies 
the  various  processes  that  have  been  employed.  Thus  there 
are  examples  of  Daguerreotype  and  collodion  positive  por¬ 
traiture,  as  well  as  a  series  of  calotype  portraits  of  well-known 
artists  and  others  made  by  D.  O.  Hill,  in  the  year  1846. 
Examples  of  Mrs.  Cameron’s  art,  with  which  many  of  our 
readers  are  familiar,  bring  us  down  to  more  recent  times, 
and  we  pass  by  easy  stages  to  the  well-retouched  portrait 
of  the  show-case,  that  appears  to  be  having  somewhat  of  a  bad 
time  at  the  Exhibitions  just  now,  until  finally  we  come  to  the 
heir  of  the  photographic  ages” — the  portrait  according  to 

Hollyer  or  Craig  Annan. 

*  *  * 

There  is  so  much  that  is  really  interesting  as  well  as  in¬ 
structive  in  this  collection  that  it  is  a  pity  it  must  be  dis¬ 
persed.  Especially  eloquent  are  the  fine  portrait  studies  of 


D.  O.  Hill.  They  tell  us  that,  after  fifty  years,  the  very  best  among 
our  portrait  photographers  do  not  excel  him  in  mastery 
of  pose  and  lighting.  So,  too,  may  it  be  said  of  Mra. 
Cameron’s  work,  that,  as  studies  for  the  portrait  photographer, 
they  are  full  of  power  and  suggestion.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  devote  any  lengthy  remarks  to  this  admirable  Exhibition. 
In  all  probability  it  contains  most  of  the  be3t  work  that  has 
been  done  in  photographic  portraiture  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  There  are  some  Taber  bas-relief  portraits  on  the  walls  ; 
but,  without  this  additional  attraction,  a  visit  to  the  Camera 
Club  just  now  will  well  repay  the  time  spent.  Every  credit  is 
due  to  Mr.  George  Davison  for  his  work  in  organizing  the 
Camera  Club  Exhibition  of  Photographic  Portraiture. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Maskell  writes  us  :  “May  I  be  allowed  to  announce  that 
the  Photographic  Salon  will  close  on  Saturday  next,  November 
7,  at  9  p.m.  Pictures  may  be  removed  from  the  gallery  on 
the  evening  of  that  day,  between  the  hours  of  9  p.m.  and  1 1 
p.m.  provided  that  no  packing  or  wrappers  are  brought  in. 
Notice  of  arrangements  for  the  delivery  of  pictures  which  may 
not  be  so  removed  have  been  sent  to  the  exhibitors  or  to  their 
agents.” 

This  (Friday)  evening  there  will  be  a  Meeting  of  the  General 
Committee  of  the  Traill  Taylor  Memorial  Fund,  at  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall 
East,  at  7.30  p.m.  The  business  is  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  executive  committee  with  reference  to  the  disposal  of  the 
funds  in  hand. 

*  *  * 

Gelatino-chloride  paper  is  suggested  by  a  correspondent  as 
having  a  use  not  usually  accredited  to  it,  viz.,  that  of  being 
a  test  for  damp  sheets.  Our  friend,  who  is  obviously  a  com¬ 
mercial  traveller,  and,  therefore,  not  without  sympathy  for  h.s 
colleagues,  writes  to  us  as  follows  :  “  Having  occasion  to  sleep 
in  country  hotels  at  frequent  intervals,  I  always  dread  the  iiea 
of  being  put  in  a  damp  bed.  The  watch-glass  dodge  for  testing 
the  sheets  is  all  very  well  in  theory,  but  I  find  it  difficult  to 
judge  by  this  method.  Upon  taking  some  gelatino-chloride 
printing-out  paper  out  of  a  damp  box,  I  was  immedia.ely  struck 
with  the  idea  of  using  it  as  a  test  for  hotel  beds.  Of  oourse, 
all  photographers  know  gelatine  Is  very  susceptible  to  damp, 
and  if  a  piece  (say  half-plate  size)  of  gelatino  printing-out 
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paper  is  placed  in  a  dry  condition  between  the  sheets  for  a  few 
minutes,  it  should  be  quite  crisp  if  the  sheets  are  dry,  but,  if 
damp,  the  paper  will  be  quite  limp.  If  it  is  damp  weather,  the 
paper  can  be  dried  over  the  gas  or  candle  before  placing  in  the 
bed.  I  send  you  this  little  tip,  as  I  think  photographers  do 
their  fair  share  of  travelling,  and  often  have  to  put  up  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  accommodation  ” 


THE  FUTURE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  (?). 

The  Forty-first  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  which  closes  next  week,  may  well  be  said  to  mark  a 
new  epoch  in  the  history  of  photography.  During  the  time  it 
has  been  open,  varied  indeed  have  been  the  expressions  of 
opinion  we  have  heard  regarding  its  merits.  Some  persons 
have  strongly  affirmed  that  it  is  the  best  show  the  Society 
has  ever  had.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  have  denounced 
it  as  being  j  ust  the  reverse,  some  going  so  far  as  to  say  that 
some  of  the  work  now  most  extolled  would  certainly  have  been 
rejected  in  the  pre-Salon  days.  In  some  respects  both  are 
right  in  their  ideas.  The  one  looks  at  the  show  from  an  art 
point,  and  the  other  from  a  technical  point  of  view. 

When  the  unfortunate  split  occurred  in  the  Society  a  few 
years  back,  and  the  Salon  was  started,  it  was  alleged  that 
some  of  the  Linked  Ring  prognosticated  that  the  yearly  Exhi¬ 
bitions  of  the  Photographic  Society  were  doomed,  if  not  the 
Society  itself.  What  has  happened  ?  The  Salon  struck  out 
with  a  new  style  of  work,  which,  at  the  time,  was  freely  con¬ 
demned  by  the  general  body  of  photographers,  by  many  ridi¬ 
culed.  This  year  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Photographic 
Society,  by  its  Committee  of  Selection,  has  copied  the  Salon. 
It  has  rejected  some  hundreds  of  technically  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  has  accepted  a  very  large  number  of  what,  from  a 
technical  point  of  view,  are  very  imperfeot  ones.  Those  who 
hold  the  opinion  that  the  present  Exhibition  is,  technically,  a 
failure  are  termed  by  some  “  Philistines.” 

Without  expressing  any  opinion  whatever  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  two  sides,  we  shall,  for  the  nonce,  consider  the  Exhibition 
entirely  from  the  Philistines’  point  of  view,  and  at  once  ask  if 
it  tends  to  advance  photography,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  the  Society  ?  Its  first  law  reads  thus  :  “  The 
object  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  shall  be  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  photography,  and  the  branches  of  science  and  art 
connected  therewith.”  Does  the  present  Exhibition  tend  to 
carry  out  that  rule  ?  The  Jena  glasses,  for  instance,  have 
put  new  powers  in  the  hands  of  opticians,  who  can  now  give 
us  lenses  that  were  unheard  of  before ;  but  of  what  good  are 
such  lenses,  if  the  type  of  photograph,  as  shown  at  Pall  Mall, 
is  to  be  the  photography  of  the  future.  By  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  work  shown  there  might  just  as  well  be 
produced  by  the  most  primitive  form  of  lens,  or,  indeed,  by  no 
lens  at  all — a  tolerably  large  pinhole  would  have  answered  the 
purpose.  In  many  instances,  lenses  of  high  quality  were, 
doubtless,  used  in  taking  the  negatives ;  but  the  sharpness  of 
the  image  has  been  lost,  or  purposely  destroyed,  in  the  prints. 
The  general  idea  of  the  Society,  some  say,  with  this  year’s 
selection,  seems  to  be  that  sharp  pictures  are  not  art,  neither 
are  bold  and  vigorous  ones. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  sharp  and  vigorous 
photographs  may  be  artistic.  Take,  for  example,  the  work  of 
Colonel  Gale,  both  at  Pall  Mall  and  at  the  Salon ;  it  is  both 
good  photography  and  good  art.  These  pictures  are  sharp 
and  bold,  and  are  quite  distinct  from  the  majority  of  the 


others,  which  are  made  in  a  low  tone,  and  many  from  negativeo 
that,  at  one  time,  would  have  been  cast  aside  as  failures. 
Which,  then,  of  the  two  types  will  be  the  photography  of  the 
future?  This  is  a  somewhat  important  question,  as  it  has  a 
commercial  side,  and  that  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Society  is  composed  of  professional  photo¬ 
graphers.  Does  the  general  public  appreciate  unsharp 
pictures  in  a  low  tone,  and  on  rough  paper?  Will  sitters,  for 
example,  who  pay  for  portraits  be  content  with  their  own 
counterfeit  presentments  if  they  are  of  the  character  of  many 
in  the  two  Exhibitions  shown  as  “  a  portrait  of  a  lady,”  study 
of  a  head,  Ac.,  or  will  the  public  purchase,  say,  landscapes  or 
views  of  places  of  interest  of  the  misty  and  fuzzy-type  order, 
however  artistic  they  may  be  according  to  the  impressionist 
school  ?  The  general  public  do  like,  and,  doubtless,  will  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  a  photographically  good  picture,  and  one 
that  is  at  the  same  time  also  good  artistically. 

As  we  have  just  remarked,  according  to  the  first  rule  of  the- 
Society,  its  province  is  to  advance  photography,  and  the 
branches  of  science  connected  with  it,  as  well  as  art.  How  ie 
that  served  by  the  present  Exhibition  ?  There  is  not  a  single 
collotype  shown  ;  photo  engraving  is  represented  by  three  or  four 
very  small  pictures ;  scarcely  any  reproductions  of  works  o 
art — a  most  difficult  branch  of  photography,  now  mostly  in  the* 
hands  of  foreigners — are  there ;  no  “  process  work  ”  is  shown, 
except  the  small  illustrations  in  the  catalogue ;  photo-chromo¬ 
typography,  chromo-collotype,  or  the  three-colour  processes, 
are  not  represented  at  all.  It  may  be  that  none  were  sent  in. 
But  it  may  be  asked  is  it  not  the  province  of  the  Society  to- 
obtain  examples,  in  order  to  show  the  existing  state  of  such 
important  phases  of  photography?  Most  workers  in  these- 
branches,  at  home  and  abroad,  would,  no  doubt,  be  only  too 
pleased  to  supply  examples  of  what  they  are  doing,  if  specially 
invited  to  do  so. 

One  thiug  is  certain,  namely,  that  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  cannot  please  all,  or  ever  will ;  but  it  may  be  a 
question  for  its  future  consideration  as  to  whether  it  should 
not  hold  two  Exhibitions  annually,  one  to  be  devoted  to  the 
art  side  of  photography,  and  the  other  to  the  technical  side  of 
it,  or  perhaps  combine  the  two  in  one  by  having  two  distinct 
sections,  separated  entirely  from  each  other.  In  this  article, 
as  we  have  said  before,  we  express  no  opinion  of  our  own, 
but  simply  echo  the  opinions  that  many  others  have  freely 
expressed. 


To  Detect  Formaline. — Some  new  and  simple  methods  have 
recently  been  proposed  to  this  end.  One  of  them  is  by  means  of 
milk.  One  drop  is  added  to  the  solution  under  examination,  and 
the  mixture  is  poured  carefully  on  to  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
test  tube.  The  presence  of  formaline  is  shown  by  the  production  of  a 
blue  ring. 


Standard  Solutions  of  Hypo.— The  reciprocal  action  of 
hypo,  or,  more  correctly,  thiosulphate  of  soda  and  iodine,  and  the 
usefulness  of  one  for  quantitatively  estimating  the  other,  renders  any 
process  of  easy  standardisation  of  considerable  value.  To  standardise 
the  hypo  solution,  Herr  E.  Rieglar  uses  iodic  acid.  On  treating  a 
solution  of  hypo  with  this  chemical  a  certain  reaction  occurs  (6Na% 
S203  + 6HI03=3Na2S40c  +  5NaI03  +  3H20)  and  the  smallest  excess  of 
iodic  acid  liberates  iodine.  Since  this  acid  can  be  obtained  absolutely 
pure,  and  can  be  completely  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  is  not  hygro¬ 
scopic,  and  remains  unchanged  for  a  long  time  when  dissolved  in 
water,  decinormal  solution  is  a  very  serviceable  reagent  for- 
standardising  hypo  solution. 
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Balloon  Photography  out-distanced. — We  have  on 
previous  occasions  described  some  results  of  scientific  kite-flying, 
but  quite  lately,  at  Mr.  Rotch’s  observatory  at  Bene  Hill,  near 
Boston,  some  extraordinary  results  in  this  direction  have  been 
obtained,  as  described  in  two  successive  numbers  of  Science  last 
month.  The  kites  employed  were  not  the  familiar  toy  of  our  child¬ 
hood,  furnished  with  yards  of  tail,  but  were  the  tailless  Eddy  kites 
and  the  Hargrave  box  kites,  seven  of  the  former  and  two  of  the 
latter  being  used,  piano  wire  taking  the  place  of  the  usual  “  string.” 
The  greatest  pull  on  the  wire  reached  as  high  as  ninety- five  pounds 
when  the  kites  had  reached  their  greatest  altitude — 8750  feet !  On 
the  occasions  referred  to,  a  large  number  of  self-registeriDg  meteoro¬ 
logical  instruments  were  taken  up  by  the  kites,  and  many  interesting 
records  were  brought  down.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that,  in  lieu 
of  the  apparatus  named,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  send  up  a 
photographic  camera  with  arrangements  for  instantaneous  self¬ 
exposures  at  intervals,  or,  possibly,  exposure  by  electrical  means. 
From  its  lightness,  and  the  absence  of  the  cumbrous  arrangements 
for  the  use  of  gas  when  balloons  are  employed,  it  is  obvious  that 
kite  photographs  might  play  a  most  important  part  in  military 
operations,  and  enable  small  parties  to  survey  an  enemy’s  country  or 
strategical  positions  with  an  ease  and  celerity  far  outstripping 
balloon  possibilities. 

X-Ray  Photographs  from  a  Bulb  without  Ter¬ 
minals. — Mr.  F.  J.  Smith,  writing  in  Nature  last  week,  describes 
some  very  remarkable  experiments  he  has  recently  been  making  in 
this  direction.  Upon  a  protected  plate  a  hand  was  placed,  and  four 
inches  above  it  a  Crookes’  radiometer.  “  The  terminals  of  Tesla  coil 
were  placed  about  half  an  inch  from  the  bulb  on  either  side  of  it, 
inclined  to  one  another  at  an  angle  of  120°,  the  vertex  of  the  angle 
being  in  axis  of  the  radiometer.  The  Tesla  discharge  was  allowed  to 
bombard  the  bulb  for  four  minutes.  On  development,  a  clear  picture 
of  the  bone3  of  the  hand  appeared.  I  failed  entirely  to  get  any 
X-ray  results  when  ouly  ths  usual  induction  sparks  bombarded  the 
bulb,  these  sparks  often  destroying  the  vacuum.  My  Tesla  apparatus 
gives  a  spark  three  inches  long  in  air  at  the  normal  pressure.” 
After  describing  certain  perceptible  changes  brought  about  without 
the  radiometer,  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  Thinking  that  the  vanes  on  the 
radiometer  might  have  played  a  considerable  part  in  producing  the 
X-ray  photograph,  I  replaced  the  radiometer  by  a  well-exhausted 
bulb,  4  cm.  diameter,  made  of  soda  glass ;  the  bulb  was  placed  in 
respect  to  the  conductors  from  the  Tesla  coil  in  the  same  position  as 
the  radiometer  in  the  former  experiment.  I  found  that,  with  the 
same  exposure  and  distance,  a  good  X-ray  photograph  of  the  bones  of 
the  hand  was  produced.  During  the  experiment  the  bulb  was  lit  up 
with  a  bright  and  yellowish-green  glow.”  Mr.  Smith’s  experiments 
open  out  an  entirely  new  field  for  experiment ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  early  period  of  Rbntgen  ray  work  it  was  stated  that 
X-ray  photographs  were  producible  from  the  spark  alone  of  an 
induction  coil,  Mr.  Smith’s  observations  would  be  still  more 
interesting  if  he  could  say  whether  his  photographs  could  not  have 
been  produced  without  any  bulb  whatever.  Perhaps  we  may  yet  be 
informed  on  this  point. 

- 4- - 

ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  burning  question — no  pun  is  intended — for  the  season  will 
undoubtedly  be  acetylene,  whether  to  adopt  it  or  not.  The  Editor 
has  done  wisely  in  drawing  attention  to  the  position  taken  by 
insurance  offices  in  regard  to  its  employment,  the  replies  from  the 
insurance  offices,  given  in  last  week’s  leader,  being  eminently 
unsatisfactory.  I  can  only  hope  with  him  that  the  advice  given 
will  not  fall  on  deaf  ears.  Mr.  Bolas’s  simile  of  a  suspended  weight 
is  a  just  one.  Acetylene,  though  it  may  be  perfectly  safe  in  the  hands 
of  experts,  is  by  no  means  to  be  likened  to  coal  gas ;  in  fact,  a  stored 
chamber  of  mixed  oxyhydrogen  is  in  some  respects  safer.  It  is  just 
one  of  those  bodies  which  have  an  unhappy  knack  of  exploding  in 
most  unexpected  manners,  but  for  which  untoward  behaviour  the 
simplest  and  most  natural  explanation  is  immediately  available- 
after  the  event.  Then,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the 


victim  reads  his  insurance  policy — how  many  are  there  who  have 
read  their  policies  any  further  than  the  amount  insured  ? — and  he 
finds  he  has  been  acting  against  the  agreement,  and  forthwith 
becomes  very  angry.  Against  himself  ?  Oh,  no,  against  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  for  putting  in  the  prohibitory  clauses.  However, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  acetylene  is  such  a  valuable  agent  that 
there  is  little  doubt  the  whole  bearing  of  the  case  will  be  thrashed 
out,  and  reasonable  conditions  eventually  offered  by  the  offices. 
There  is  no  reason  why  some  such  apparatus  as  has  recently  been 
fully  described  in  these  pages  should  not  be  employed  with  perfect 
safety.  The  chief  danger,  it  appears  to  me,  lies  in  the  possibility  of 
some  hitch  in  the  application  of  the  water  occurring ;  a  very  small 
quantity  only,  for  example,  gaining  access  to  the  carbide,  the  conse¬ 
quences  from  which  might  be  of  the  utmost  seriousness.  I  should 
like  to  express  my  great  appreciation  of  Mr.  James  Swinburne's 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  his  lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts — 
that  is  to  say,  if  he  is  still  alive  ;  for  after  reading  what  he  had  to 
say  about  the  feminine  element  in  connexion  with  the  use  of  such 
novelties,  I  felt  a  sympathetic  shudder  as  to  his  fate  when  his 
remarks  came  to  the  ears  of  some  of  his  lady  friends.  “  Women,” 
he  says,  “  are  wanting  in  the  faculty  of  understanding  things,  and 
they  have  the  unreasoning  conservatism  and  conventionality  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  undeveloped  mind  as  seen  in  boys  and  savages.”  Really, 
Mr.  Swinburne,  you  are  a  very  brave  man  !  But  to  return  to  my 
topic,  he  doe3  well  to  point  out  the  false  analogy  so  often  drawn 
between  the  cost  of  acetylene  as  made  on  the  spot  and  ordinary 
coal  gas  as  delivered  at  one’s  doors;  in  fact,  even  at  existing  prices 
there  are  few  gas  companies  anywhere  who  would  make  much  show 
on  dividend  day  if  it  were  not  for  the  residuals — the  tar  and 
ammonia,  &c. — they  sell.  There  are  no  residuals  of  much  value  in 
acetylene  making,  and,  if  it  had  to  be  made  like  coal  gas  at  a  central 
station  and  then  delivered,  a  very  different  tale  as  to  its  price  would 
have  to  be  told. 

I  have^been  quite  pleased  to  read  the  last  issue  of  this  Journal  in 
comfort,  for  I  have  so  much  been  occupied  lately  in  picking  out  the 
few  grains  of  photographic  interest,  that  I  almost  forgot  it  was  not 
the  Chemist  and  Druggist's  Journal  I  was  reading.  "\\  hat  a  mighty 
pother  has  been  raised  because  some  little-needed  chemical  has  had 
to  be  purchased  from  a  registered  chemist,  instead  of  a  photographic 
dealer  !  A  photographer  can  buy  his  plates,  his  hypo,  his  pyro,  his 
gold  chloride  from  any  stock  dealer  he  likes,  but  has  to  go  to  the 
chemist  for  his  corrosive  sublimate.  The  unfortunate  chemist  and 
druggist  is  the  only  tradesman  who  has  to  go  through  a  series  of 
stiff  examinations  before  he  can  open  shop  in  a  proper  manner ; 
surely  he  should  have  his  reward — even  if  it  is  only  in  matters  photo¬ 
graphic — the  power  to  sell  a  few  annual  shillingsworth  of  poison. 

Now,  if  the  complainers  had  to  face  such  a  state  of  things  as, 
according  to  the  extract  in  this  Journal  a  fortnight  ago,  he  has  to 
do  in  the  United  States,  they  might  have  some  case  to  go  upon. 
With  hypo  over  sixpence  an  ounce,  and  carbonate  of  soda  two 
shillings  a  pound,  we  might  fairly  expect  to  see  bichloride  at  a 
guinea  or  two  a  pound  !  But  even  here  there  is  another  side  to  the 
question.  A  first-class  chemist  prides  himself  upon  always  buying 
the  best  chemicals  he  can,  and  his  prices  must  be  compared,  not  with 
the  class  of  chemical  that  the  photographer  is  content  with,  but 
with  the  high  standard  of  the  shop  in  question.  I  have  before  me, 
as  I  write,  a  wholesale  price-list  (prices  that  the  chemist  would 
himself  have  to  pay).  I  find  the  best  hypo  costing  a  shilling  a 
pound,  and  the  same  price  for  best  carbonate  of  soda  crystals. 

So  much  for  the  chemists.  Let  us  look  at  the  photographic 
dealers.  I  have  often  seen  chloride  of  gold  quoted  at  14*.  a  dozen 
fifteen-grain  tubes,  and,  when  single  tubes  are  bought,  1*.  Qd.  or 
Is.  9<Z.  has  been  asked  for  a  similar  tube.  W  here  is  the  honesty 
here  ?  Chloride  of  gold,  or  the  double  chloride,  has  so  long  been 
sold  of  a  recognised  quality  of  seven  grains  metal  to  a  tube  that  any 
deviation  from  that  quality  is  a  distinct  fraud.  If  this  ia  to  be  per¬ 
mitted,  there  is  no  limit  whatever  to  the  reduction  in  the  quantity 
of  gold  present  in  a  tube  of  gold.  ^  hen  it  is  considered  that  a 
sovereign,  which,  of  course,  contains  a  pounds  worth  of  gold,  only 
weighs  about  123  grains,  and  contains  113  grains  of  gold,  it  is  very 
easy  to  reckon  how  much  gold  is  obtainable  for  fourteen  pence. 
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Certainly  not  fourteen  pennyworth,  even  if  the  containing  tubes 
were  stolen,  and  the  cost  of  .manufacture  and  acids  were  nil. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some’discrepancy  of  this  sort  may  account 
for  the  trouble  of  “  Printer,”  who  in  the  Correspondent’s  column,  asks 
why  he  uses  fifty  per  cent,  more  gold  than  is  used  by  a  relative  of 
his  employer  for  a  similar  number  of  prints.  The  Editor’s  answer 
is,  in  all  probability,  the  correct  one ;  still,  the  above  consideration 
must  betaken  into  account,  as  also  the  possibility  of  the  expensive 
one  of  the  two  not  trimming  the  edge®  of  his  prints  before  toning. 

What  a  fund  of  interesting  reading  is  to  be  found  in  those 
columns  !  Another  example :  a  photographer  who  has  purchased  a 
business,  wants  to  know  whether  the  reception-room  lady  is  not 
asking  an  exorbitant  price  in  wanting  25s.  per  week  and  a  commission, 
which  would  bring  it  to  about  27s.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  the 
inquirer  knows  so  little  of  his  business  as  to  ask  the  Editor  what  he 
ought  to  pay  for  the  salary  of  his  chief  assistant,  the  sooner  he  ceases 
to  run  a  studio  the  better  it  will  be  for  his  pocket. 

I  have  heard  surprise  expressed  in  many  quarters  as  to  the  finding 
of  the  County  Court  Judge,  who  gave  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff  who  had  sent  some  plates  to  a  customer’s  order,  the  plates 
eventually  being  delivered  smashed.  If  every  dealer  is  expected  to 
insure  his  goods  before  dispatching  them,  the  price  of  many  of 
them  would  rapidly  “go  up.”  It  is  perfectly  just  for  the  dealer  to 
take  the  position  that  when  he  delivered  the  goods  to  the  railway, 
and  so  long  as  the  packing  is  efficient,  and  the  nature  of  the  goods 
declared,  any  loss  must  be  borne  by  the  consignee.  This  is  both  law 
and  justice  !  Free  Lance. 
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DIGRESSIONS. 

XI. — “  The  Bearings  Lie  in  the  Application.” 


For  several  years  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  show  that,  if  the 
student  is  to  get  all  out  of  pictorial  photography  that  can  be  got,  he 
must  go  at  it  in  a  whole-hearted  manner  and  not  be  tempted  from 
the  path  by  side  issues.  In  doing  this  I  have  had  to  say  pretty 
strongly  that  a  great  deal  of  time  and  talent  has  been  wasted  on 
that  which  has  no  more  to  do  with  pictorial  photography  than  the 
manufacture  of  colours  and  canvas  has  to  do  with  the  painter ;  in 
fact,  just  as  much  and  no  more.  Somehow  or  other,  sometimes  by 
misunderstanding,  and  sometimes  wilfully,  this  has  been  gradually 
interpreted  to  mean  a  “hatred  of  science”  on  my  part,  most  con- 
demnable.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  make  as  serious  a 
reply  to^I  won’t  call  them  my  detractors — as  such~a  curious  mistake 
will  allow. 

The  title  to  the  first  article  I  ever  wrote  on  photography  was  On 
the  Simplicity  of  the  Collodio-albumtn  Process,  and  I  think  it  may 
fairly  be  claimed  as  characteristic  of  nearly  all  I  have  written  since, 
which  has  had  for  object  the  endeavour  to  clear  away  as  much  as 
possible  all  difficulties,  complications,  and  hindrances  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher  getting  straight  to  his  proper  work,  leaving  all  eLe  to  those 
whom  it  may  concern.  In  doing  this,  I  have  had  to  deprecate  the 
necessity  of  the  photographer  having  anything  to  do  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  his  materials,  or  to  enter  into  chemistry,  or  other  science, 
further  than  was  required  for  him  to  understand  the  use  of  the  tools 
he  employed ;  surely  enough  knowledge  for  any  artist.  Time  was 
when  the  photographer,  like  the  painter,  had  to  make  most  of  his 
materials,  simply  because  there  were  no  makers  to  supply  him  with 
them,  but  now  there  is  almost  something  comic,  if  the  waste  of  time 
were  not  tragic,  in  the  earnest  photographer  troubling  himself  with 
what  can  be  done  better  and  cheaper  for  him.  He  may  as  reasonably 
cook  his  own  dinner,  or  black  his  own  boots. 

It  was  different  until  about  1880.  Before  that  year  every  man 
had  to  be  his  own  chemist ;  since  that  time  there  has  been  no  use 
for  any  photographer  (I  don’t  mean  experimentalist)  to  understand, 
as  I  have  always  put  it,  more  of  technique  than  the  efficient  use  of 
his  materials.  If  he  is  a  photographer  only,  what  more  does  he  want 
to  know  about  his  materials  than  how  to  use  them  ?  What  more 
would  further  knowledge  add  to  the  effect  of  his  result  P  Of  course, 
I  credit  him  with  the  usual  modern  school  education.  Nearly  all  the 
rest  he  will  find  on  the  packet  of  plates  or  paper  he  uses,  or  in  any 
of  the  handbooks ;  and,  in  fact,  the  nearer  he  keeps,  as  a  rule,  to 


the  instructions  of  the  manufacturers,  whose  interest  it  is  for  hie* 
goods  to  be  successful,  the  better  will  be  his  results  from  a  technical 
point  of  view,  and  the  more  time  it  will  allow  him  for  the  mental 
part  of  his  art. 

I  have  only  one  object,  and  that  is  to  see  photography  flourish  ; 
and  by  photography  I  mean  what  the  word  means,  not  process  nor 
emulsion-making,  nor  modification  of  developer,  nor  any  plaving  at 
science  whatever.  I  reiterate,  as  I  have  done  again  and  again,  that 
I  have  a  very  great  respect  for  real  science,  even  abstract  science^ 
but  I  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  apart,  a  thing  we  could  not  have  done 
without  in  the  past,  which  should  certainly  be  cultivated,  and  will 
surely  be  useful  in  the  future,  but  will  always  be  the  work  of  a 
separate  mind  from  that  of  the  artist  who  uses  the  processes  of 
photography. 

There  are  several  of  our — shall  I  call  them  abstract  —  photo¬ 
graphers  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  and  read  with 
admiration  much  of  what  they  write;  Idont  mind  mentioning  names 
as  types  —  Abney,  Bothamley,  Pringle  —  but,  as  a  pictorial  and 
practical  photographer,  I  look  upon  the  subject  from  another  stand¬ 
point.  It  is  when  science  is  watered  down  to  what  we  usually  get, 
the  stuff  that  is  manufactured  to  “fill  up  an  evening,”  or  to  be  an 
excuse  for  certain  poor  articles  that  are  written,  that  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  does  absolute  mischief  by  distracting  the  student  with 
unnecessary  trivialities.  And  I  must  ask  my  reader  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  the  bad  scientist  alone  that  I  object  to,  as  seems  to  be- 
commonly  supposed,  the  bad  artist  is  quite  as  objectionable  to  me  aa 
the  sham  scientist.  I  have  frequently  said  that  what  is  represented 
symbolically  by  scales  and  weights  is  not  a  help,  but  a  hindrance,  to 
the  pursuit  of  photography,  when  the  art  is  properly  understood. 
Will  any  of  those  who  think  I  am  too  severe  on  science  in  relation 
to  our  art  refute  me  ?  It  may  easily  be  done  if  the  material  is  at 
hand,  as  those  who  have  objected  to  my  teaching  should  have  made 
sure  before  they  spoke.  Will  they  send  me  the  names  of  any 
scientists  who  have  succeeded  in  photography — I  mean  the  photo¬ 
graphy  which  is  not  something  else  ?  I  am  quite  aware  that  many  of 
them  are  successful  in  making  pretty  photographs,  and  I  have  known 
two  or  one  rare  instances  of  one  or  two  getting  a  little  beyond  ‘  the 
usual  thing,”  but  not  very  far ;  and,  what  is  more,  they  don’t 
expect  to  get  further,  for  mo't  of  them  seem  to  take  pleasure  in 
saying  thay  know  nothing  about  art,  and  how  can  anybody  expect  to 
succeed  in  any  subject  he  knows  nothing  about  ?  Yet,  strangely 
enough,  they  never  hesitate  to  give  their  opinions  about  art,  and, 
indeed,  sometimes  undertake  to  judge  pictorial  work  as  if  they  did 
know  something  about  it !  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  we  pictorial 
photographers,  although  we  have  never  boasted  that  we  know 
nothing  of  the  subjects,  have  never  had  the  presumption  to  read 
papers,  since  we  were  boys,  on  mathematics,  optics,  or  chemistry,  or 
any  of  the  abstruse  subjects  that  are  made  to  belong  to  photography. 
Scientists  waltz  in  gaily,  where  artists  modestly  creep  on  tiptoe. 

And  thus,  in  trying  to  make  things  simple  for  artists  who  use- 
photography,  and  clear  away  some  of  the  irritating  hindrances  that 
have  grown  up  around  the  art,  I  believe  I  have  got  a  sort  of  evil 
reputation  for  a  hatred  of  science.  Only  lately  an  American  writer, 
in  a  very  kind  and  appreciative  article,  headed,  “  Can  we  learn  too 
much?”  is  quite  sure  I  am  wrong  in  saying  the  photographer — the 
pictorial  photographer,  it  must  always  be  remembered — need  know 
little  more  science  than  how  to  efficiently  use  his  tools,  and  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  learn  too  much.  He  says  he  does  not  believe  that 
I  would  (I  quote  his  words)  “  really  undervalue  necessary  knowledge,, 
and  think  his  (H.  P.  R.’s)  recommendation  to  leave  it  alone  arises 
from  a  fear  that  the  student  will  be  tempted  on  its  account  to 
neglect  the  study  of  the  higher  phases  of  photographic  picture- 
making — art  itself.  But  the  fear  is  unfounded.  Those  who  go  in 
for  photography  as  they  would  for  any  other  amusement  may, 
and  probably  would,  but  I  do  not  speak  of  or  write  for  them. 
The  man  who  is  worthy  of  photography  does  not  regard  it  as  a 
plaything  with  which  to  pass  a  leisure  hour,  but  as  a  means  of 
realising  and  showing  to  others  something  of  the  emotions  and 
impressions  that  nature  produces  in  his  own  mind,  and  he  knows, 
and  the  higher  up  the  ladder  that  leads  to  success  he  gets  the  more- 
thoroughly  he  knows,  that  the  goal  at  which  he  aims  can  only  be 
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approached,  never  perhaps  altogether  reached,  by  patient,  persevering 
study.” 

This  is  good,  and  agrees  with  all  I  have  ever  written.  The  pastime 
photographer  is  not  worth  troubling  about,  and  the  man  who  has  the 
conpelling  influence  towards  picture-making  is  safe,  it  is  the  next 
rank  that  wants  warning  against  illusions,  and  strengthening  with 
good  advice.  There  is  not  only  the  fear,  but  the  knowledge  that 
science,  the  showy  pseudo  science  we  meet  with  among  photo¬ 
graphers,  is  so  exceedingly  easily  acquired,  and  picture-making  of  the 
advanced  kind  so  difficult,  that  it  is  easy  to  lapse  from  the  pursuit 
of  one  to  the  other. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  explain  what  I  mean  by  science  in  this  par¬ 
ticular.  I  do  not  mean  the  higher  branches  of  science,  but  the  pre¬ 
tentious  sham  kind  with  which  our  art  abounds.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  sham  scientist  might  be  mentioned  the  man  who  has  tried  all 
the  developers,  and  talks  of  nothing  else  except  similar  trifles.  This 
man  would  be  useless  as  a  picture-maker ;  he  is  lost  in  the  shallows. 
He  may  be  a  capital  paddler,  but  could  never  have  a  good  swim  in 
the  depths.  The  man  who  can  give  you  advice  on  all  subjects,  both 
particular  and  minute,  in  learned  language  is  a  lost  photographer. 
The  suspicion  usually  is  that  he  knows  this,  but  must  make  a  repu¬ 
tation  at  all  costs ;  so  is  the  one  also  lost  who  passes  his  time  in¬ 
venting  little  things.  I  have  often  repeated  that  a  profound  know¬ 
ledge  of  science  either  cramps  the  artistic  faculty,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  shows  an  order  of  mind  to  some  extent  inimical  to  a  feeling 
for  art.  Both  faculties  are  rarely  found  to  exist  in  the  same  person. 
What  I  assert  is  the  result  of  long  observation,  and  lately  I  have 
searched  carefully  through  the  last  four  years’  catalogues  of  the 
Salon  and  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition  for  a  picture  made  by  a  scientist ; 

I  have  done  this  with  every  desire  to  refute  myself  and  to  find  what 
I  looked  for,  but  I  met  with  as  much  difficulty  as,  and  had  no  more 
success  than,  Diogenes,  when  he  searched  for  an  honest  man  in  the 
daylight  with  a  lantern. 

It  is  not  true  science,  but  too  much  of  it  for  the  purpose,  that  is 
objected  to.  I  don’t  deny  that  photography  is  the  result  of  science, 
so  are  nearly  all  our  great  inventions,  and  some  of  our  discoveries,  but 
the  practice  of  pictorial  photography  does  not  require  so  great  a 
name.  It  is  now  reduced  to  a  simple  matter,  that  need  never  go 
beyond  the  use  of  easily  used  tools.  For  the  present  our  tools  are 
adequate  for  our  purpose,  notwithstanding  which  we  are  ready  to 
accept  improvements  when  they  are  offered  to  us  by  proper  and  re¬ 
sponsible  persons ;  but  it  is  not  for  pictorial  photographers  to  turn 
from  their  true  path  to  go  worrying  after  them,  and  we  don’t  want 
scientists  worrying  after  us  with  supposed  little  improvements,  of 
which  we  have  had  to  discard  such  quantities  the  last  ten  years. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  I  still  feel  that  I  am 
doing  my  duty  when  I  entreat  those  photographers  who  want  to 
succeed  in  pictorial  photography  to  go  straight  to  their  object,  turn 
deaf  ears  to  all  distracting  studies  and  those  which  are  not  essential, 
and  then  they  may  in  time  succeed. 

The  following  will  illustrate  and  help  to  confirm  what  I’have 
written. 

A  letter-writer  in  a  contemporary  some  time  ago,  in  relation  to 
another  matter,  gave  a  quotation  from  Mark  Twain’s  Life  on  the 
Mississippi  that  exactly  shows  the  effect  of  too  much  fact,  and 
science  is  the  art  of  fact. 

“  Now,  when  I  had  mastered  the  language  of  this  water,  and  had 
come  to  know  every  trifling  feature  that  bordered  the  great  river  as 
familiarly  as  I  knew  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  I  had  made  a 
valuable  acquisition.  But  I  had  lost  something,  too.  I  had  lost 
something  which  could  not  be  restored  to  me  while  I  lived.  All  the 
grace,  the  beauty,  the  poetry  had  gone  out  of  the  mighty  river.” 

Then  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  gorgeous  sunset,  and  wondrous 
beauties  of  the  river,  too  long  to  quote.  He  describes  how,  as  the 
facts  came  in  the  poetry  went  out ;  and  the  splendid  effects  began  to 
be  looked  upon  after  this  fashion :  “  This  sun  means  that  we  are 
going  to  have  wind  to-morrow ;  that  floating  log  means  that  the 
river  is  rising ;  that  slanting  mark  on  the  water  refers  to  a  bluff 
reef  which  is  going  to  kill  somebody’s  steamboat  one  of  these  nights  ; 
those  trembling  ‘  boils  ’  show  a  dissolving  bar  and  a  changing  channel 
there ;  that  tall  dead  tree  is  not  going  to  last  long,  and  then  how  is 


a  body  ever  going  to  get  through  this  blind  place  at  night  with¬ 
out  the  friendly  old  landmark,”  &c.?  All  the  poetry  and  beauty  were 
gone,  and  knowledge  brought  nothing  but  cold  fact6. 

H.  P.  Robinson. 


FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


Eikonogen  and  Para-amidophenol.— Dr.  Andresen  gives 
the  following  as  the  best  formulae  for  these  developers,  both  for  plates 


and  papers : — 

Sodium  sulphite .  2f  ounces. 

Potassium  carbonate .  1  ounce. 

Eikonogen  .  288  grains. 

Boiling  water .  20  ounces. 


The  solution  should  be  placed  in  bottles  whilst  still  hot  and 
immediately  corked.  It  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  and,  if  it 
acts  too  energetically,  should  be  diluted  with  a  corresponding  quantity 
of  water.  If  very  delicate  negatives  are  required,  the  above  quantity 
of  potash  should  be  reduced  by  one- half.  If  over-exposure  is  feared, 
development  should  be  begun  with  very  dilute  developer  to  which 
some  potassium  bromide  has  been  added.  For  bromid*  paper  the 
developer  should  be  diluted  with  five  parts  of  water.  A  two-solution 
developer  can  be  made  as  follows  : — 

1.  Sodium  sulphite  . . .  ounces. 

Water  .  20  „ 

Dissolve  and  add  eikonogen  .  150  grains. 


2.  Sodium  carbonate  .  3  ounces. 

Water  .  20  „ 


For  use  mix  3  parts  of  No.  1  with  1  part  of  No  2. 

For  para-amidophenol  he  suggests  for  a  two-solution  dei»-l  p*r  : 


1.  Para-amidophenol  .  192  grains. 

Water  .  20  ounces. 


2.  Sodium  sulphite  .  576  gra.ES. 

Potassium  carbonate  .  576  „ 

Water  .  20  ounces. 


For  use,  mix  1  part  of  No.  1  with  2  parts  of  No.  2. 

For  a  one-solution  developer  dissolve  5  ounces  of  potassium 
metabisulphite  in  20  ounces  of  water  and  add  800  grains,  and  add 
saturated  solution  ofjcaustic  potash  till  the  precipitate  fir-;  formed 
is  redissolved.  This  will  keep  for  a  long  time,  and  for  use  should 
be  diluted  with  from  10  to  30  parts  of  water. 


Tricolour  Projection. — M.  Margujry  suggest s  the  following 
baths  for  obtaing  the  self-coloured  images  for  projection 

For  the  Red  "Sensation. 


Carmine.  , 
Ammonia 
W  ater  . . 


5  parts. 
15  „ 

100  .. 


For  the  Green  Sensation. 
Saturated  solution  of  picric  acid. 
For  the  Blue-Violet  Sensation. 


Methylene  blue  .  0  parts. 

Water  .  100  „ 


Glass  coated  with  plain  gelatine  should  be  soaked  in  a  three  per  cent. 

1  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  then  dried  and  •  ipoeed  ondw 
the  negatives,  developed  with  hot  water,  and  then  s-ek^d  in  the 
j  above  baths. 

i  Newspaper  Imprints.  —  It  is  well  known  that  plates 
wrapped  in  newspaper  will  show  on  development  ail  the  printing, 

1  which  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  remove.  According 
to  the  Phot  off  raphische  Rundschau ,  this  impression  can  be  entirely 
removed  by  bathing  the  plates  before  development  in  a  ‘wo  per  cent, 
j  solution  of  acetic  acid  and  well  washing  with  wa*er,  and  ‘hen  treat¬ 
ing  with  an  alcohol  bath. 

Neutral  Developers.  —  Professor  R  Nanr.as  has  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  neutral  developers  made  with  magnesia  and 
sulphite,  and  finds  that,  though  slow,  they  act  well.  The  equations 
representing  the  chemical  reactions  he  states  to  be  a*  follows  :  The 
hydrobromic  acid  set  free  by  the  reduction  of  the  silver  bromide  sets 
free  sulphurous  acid  from  the  sulphite  — 

2HB2+Na?S08=2NaBr  +  HaS03. 

and  the  developing  action  is  lessened.  It  now  mague-ia  MgO  is 
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added,  the  sulphite  is  neutralised  with  the  formation  of  magnesium 
sulphite. 

Mg0+H2S03=MgS03  +  H30. 

In  this  manner  the  developer  remains  neutral  the  whole  of  the  time. 
If  developers  are  used  in  which  the  acid  of  the  radical  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  saturated,  the  magnesia  will  neutralise  this  and  the  developer 
be  more  energetic.  Magnesia  developers  have  less  tendency  to 
oxidise,  and  no  ill  effect  is  produced  on  the  gelatine.  Pyro,  eiko- 
nogen,  and  metol  are  suitable  for  this  kind  of  development,  but 
hydroquinone  loses  all  its  developing  power.  Such  developers  are 
best  prepared  by  using  double  the  normal  quantity  of  developing 
agent  with  the  corresponding  quantity  of  sulphite,  and  adding  about 
fifteen  parts  of  magnesia  to  every  1000  parts  of  solution.  After  use 
it  can  be  poured  into  a  bottle  for  repeated  employment. 


Sleeping1  developers.  — Coconari  sugges  the  addition  of  one 
or  two  small  fragments  of  calcium  carbide  to  developers  when  they 
are  to  be  kept,  so  that  the  air  may  be  driven  out  and  acetylene  take 
its  place.  The  disadvantage  to  what  seems  a  perfectly  feasible  plan 
is  that  calcium  hydrate  would  be  formed,  and  this  would  react  with 
any  alkaline  carbonate,  and,  forming  the  alkaline  caustic  and  car¬ 
bonate  of  calcium,  be  precipitated ;  and,  further,  acetylene  has  a 
reducing  action  on  the  salts  of  silver. 


Cyanine  as  a  Colour  Sensitises*. — Schumann,  who  is  so 

well  known  for  his  researches  upon  spectrum  photography,  points 
out  in  Liesegang’s  Photographisclier  Almanac  that  most  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  met  with  in  using  cyanine  as  a  colour  sensitiser  are  due  to 
the  employment  of  plates  of  too  high  an  initial  sensitiveness,  and  to 
keeping  the  plates  too  long.  He  states  that  a  plate  sensitised  with 
cyanine  must  be  used  at  once,  and  that,  even  after  a  day,  it  does  not 
give  such  clean  negatives  as  when  used  immediately  it  is  dry.  The 
developer  should  be  of  moderate  strength,  and  with  plenty  of 
bromide. 


Metol. — Schienol  states  that  metol  by  itself  is  not  a  de¬ 
veloper,  but  that  in  the  presence  of  sulphite,  although  it  works 
slowly,  it  is  excellent,  and  he  ascribes  it  to  the  too  free  use 
of  an  alkali.  He  affirms  that  a  developer  composed  of  five  to  six 
per  cent,  of  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  sulphite,  with  the  addition  of 
one  per  cent,  of  metol,  will  give  denser  negatives  than  one  with  a  lot 
of  alkali ;  further,  that  the  plate  may  be  left  in  the  developer  for 
some  considerable  time  without  becoming  fogged  or  suffering  in  any 
way.  The  development  is  necessarily  slow,  but,  with  an  addition  of 
one  per  cent,  of  washing  soda,  it  may  be  hastened,  but  not  with 
superior  results. 

Banded  Spectra. — Wiedermann  points  out  that  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  considered  that  complex  molecules  give  banded  spectra,  whilst 
atoms  give  line  spectra.  But  this,  he  says,  is  not  quite  correct,  as 
proved  by  Eder  and  Yalenta’s  researches  upon  the  spectra  of  mercury 
vapour ;  and  also,  according  to  Schmidt,  cadmium  and  zinc  in  a 
vacuum  tube,  with  low  power,  and  plenty  of  these  vapours  give 
bands  in  the  violet.  Potassium  and  sodium  also  give  in  vacuum 
tubes  continuous  spectra  in  the  red  and  green,  which  are  similar  to 
the  continuous  spectra  first  observed  by  Warburg,  and  they  also 
give  a  fluorescent  spectrum,  which,  in  the  case  of  sodium,  consists  of 
a  series  of  bands  in  the  blue  and  green,  of  which  the  more  refrangible 
mainly  consist  of  single  lines,  but  the  less  refrangible  cannot  be  thus 
resolved. 


Sodium  Tribasic  Phosphate. — Dr.  Max  Kortiim  strongly 
recommends  the  use  of  this  salt  to  replace  the  ordinary  alkalies,  and  ! 
suggests  the  following  developer : — 

1.  Water .  400  parts. 

Sodium  sulphite . 40  „ 

Hydroquinone  . . . ..  5  „ 

2.  Water . 200  „ 

Sodium  tribasic  phosphate  .  32  „ 

Mix  in  equal  parts.  He  further  states  that  the  action  of  the  salt 
is  due  to  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  its  con¬ 
sequent  dissociation  into  sodium  carbonate  and  phosphate. 


Formalin  in  Photo -mechanical  Work.  —  Helheim 
points  out  that  the  enamel  process  has  never  been  very  successful  1 


with  zinc,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  burning  it  in,  as  the  zinc 
begins  to  melt  or  crystallise.  He  has  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
applying  the  commercial  forty  per  cent,  solution  of  formaldek\de  to 
the  enamel  film,  and  also  adds  a  little  to  the  etching  fluid!  lie 
suggests  the  addition  of  a  little  formaline  to  the  ferric  chloride 
solution  for  photogravure  in  order  to  obtain  greater  contrast. 


A  Universal  Developer. — Kastuer,  of  Vienna,  suggests  the 
following  glycin  developer  as  the  universal  developer.  In  a  bottle 
capable  of  holding  a  pint  place  16  ounces  of  water,  and  add  1  ounce 
of  carbonate  of  potash  and  £  ounce  of  glycin,  and,  when  all  has 
dissolved,  1^  ounces  of  sodium  sulphite.  This  costs  about  one 
shilling,  and  may  be  used  over  and  over  again  both  for  negative  and 
positive  work. 


Yellow  Screens. — Fleck  suggests  the  following  as  the  best 
yellow  screen  for  use  with  erythrosine-sensitised  plates.  Dissolve 
10  parts  of  acridine  yellow  in  150  parts  of  alcohol,  and  5  parts  of 
fuchsin  in  100  parts  of  alcohol.  To  100  parts  of  two  per  cent,  raw 
collodion,  add  20  parts  of  the  acridine  solution  and  7  to  8  parts  of 
the  fuchsin  solution. 

£/"  - * - 

DYES  AND  PIGMENTS  IN  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

IV. 

The  practice  of  film-staining  has  now  become  a  recognised  method 
of  securing  not  only  freedom  from  halation,  but  also  a  more  perfect 
rendering  of  colour  values.  Unfortunately,  a  great  difficulty  is 
encountered  when  we  attempt  to  explain  the  exact  influence  of  the 
dye  in  the  production  of  orthochromatic  effects.  This  difficulty 
consists  in  the  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  the  precise  action 
which  takes  place.  It  is  not  yet  definitely  established  whether  this 
action  is  physical  or  chemical — that  is,  whether  the  light  vibrations 
absorbed  by  the  dye  are  transferred  to  the  sensitive  silver  salt,  or 
whether  the  dye  itself  is  decomposed,  so  as  to  act  as  a  kind  of 
developer  to  the  silver  salt.  A  complete  discussion  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  in  favour  of  these  rival  theories  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  article,  but  certain  facts  have  been  established  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  guide  us  in  the  selection  of  suitable  colour  sensitisers. 
We  are  here  again  confronted,  however,  with  somewhat  conflicting 
evidence  on  account  of  the  great  variability  of  the  commercial  samples 
of  dyes  employed  by  different  workers. 

In  the  first  place,  the  colouring  matter  combines  with  the  silver 
salt  to  form  a  lake,  the  colour  of  which  is  not  always  that  of  the 
dye.  For  instance,  Carey  Lea  observed  that  some  blues  dye  the 
silver  salt  lavender,  while  methyl  green  produces  pink.  The  be¬ 
haviour  also  is  not  the  same  with  the  different  haloids.  Those 
dyes  which  do  not  form  these  lakes  are  useless  for  producing  ortho¬ 
chromatic  effects,  for  which  reason  the  aniline  dyes  are  useless  for 
this  purpose. 

The  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  dyes  which  are  useful  as  sensitisers 
are  unstable  in  sunlight.  Even  those  which  are  apparently  stable 
are  probably  fugitive  in  thin  films.  In  this  connexion  Abney  has 
shown  that  the  fugitive  dyes  only  bleach  when  exposed  to  the  rays 
which  they  absorb,  and  they  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite  period  if 
protected  from  those  rays. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  establish  any  connexion  between 
the  sensitising  action  of  dyes  and  their  chemical  composition, 
although  there  is  undoubtedly  an  agreement  in  the  behaviour  of 
bodies  of  analogous  constitution. 

To  produce  any  sensitising  effect  upon  any  kind  of  ray,  the  ray  in 
question  must  be  absorbed  by  the  dye.  Hence  the  absorption 
spectrum  of  the  dye  is  the  key  to  its  behaviour  as  a  sensitiser.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  absortion  spectrum  of  dyes  is  influenced  by  other  con¬ 
siderations,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  solvent,  the  density  of  the 
medium  (causing,  by  Kundt’s  law,  a  displacement  of  the  absorption 
band  towards  the  red),  and  the  impurities  present  in  the  gelatine 
tending  to  form  lakes  with  the  dye.  Then,  again,  the  quantity  of 
dye  necessary  to  produce  a  sensitising  action  is  so  extremely  minute 
that  its  behaviour  in  a  gelatine  film  may  differ  entirely  from  its 
properties  in  mass.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  predict,  therefore, 
what  will  be  the  precise  nature  of  the  absortion  spectrum  of  a  dye 
when  present  in  an  attenuated  condition  in  a  gelatine  film.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  estimating  the  probable  behaviour  of  different  commercial 
samples  of  dyes,  it  may  generally  be  taken  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  those  which  have  the  same  absorption  spectra  will  have  the 
same  sensitising  action,  although  mixtures  of  dyes  do  not  always 
produce  an  effect  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  separate  actions,  one  dye 
sometimes  neutralising  part  of  the  effect  of  the  other. 
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Iff  Although  a  large  number  of  substances  have  been  found  to  possess 
the  property  of  behaving  as  colour  sensitisers,  comparatively  few 
have  actually  come  into  general  use  for  this  purpose,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  being  the  phthaleine  group  and  its  related  compounds,  the  quin¬ 
oline  dyes.  Of  the  phthaleines,  the  most  active  are  eosine  and 
erythrosine ;  and,  of  the  quinoline  group,  cyanine  (quinoline  blue), 
quinoline  red,  and  azaline,  a  mixture  of  these  two  dyes,  have  been 
found  most  effective. 

In  practice,  the  photographer  will  find  it  advantageous  to  purchase 
ready-dyed  plates,  of  which  the  exact  constitution  is  a  trade  secret. 
There  may  be  occasions,  however,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  dye 
ordinary  plates  by  the  bath  process,  when  the  following  method  may 
be  followed : — 

Prepare  stock  solutions  of  cyanine,  one  part,  in  alcohol,  2000  parts  ; 
or  erythrosine,  one  part;  water,  1000  parts.  For  use,  take  one 
drachm  of  either,  and  add  ten  drachms  of  water.  If  cyanin  is  used, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  one  drachm  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
ammonia.  The  plates  in  this  case  must  be  used  within  two  days ; 
but  ammonia  is  not  necessary  for  erythrosine,  and  the  plates  thus 
prepared  will  keep  several  weeks.  The  plates  are  simply  immersed 
in  the  solution  and  dried  in  the  dark.  The  duration  of  the  immersion 
is  important,  two  or  three  minutes  being  enough.  Too  short  a  time 
produces  inequality,  and  too  long  an  immersion  reduces  sensitive¬ 
ness,  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  unnecessary  amount  of  colour  in 
the  film. 

The  study  of  the  absorption  spectra  of  dyes,  and  their  action  as 
colour  sensitisers,  is  readily  accomplished  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
optical  lantern  with  a  spectroscope  attachment. 

Gelatine  films,  coloured  with  various  dyes,  are  interposed  in  the 
path  of  the  rays  from  the  spectroscope,  and  the  position  of  the 
absorption  bands  noted.  Bromide  paper,  dyed  with  any  of  the 
colours,  is  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  pure  spectrum  for  a 
few  minutes,  and,  during  the  exposure,  the  limits  of  the  spectral 
colours  are  noted  by  a  pencil  mark  on  the  bromide  paper.  On 
development,  the  positions  of  maximum  and  minimum  effect  can  be 
readily  compared  with  that  of  an  undyed  plate. 

When  using  gelatine  emulsion,  only  those  dyes  can  be  used  which 
are  soluble  in  water ;  certain  dyes,  such  as  chlorophyll,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  can  only  be  successfully  used  with  collodion  emulsions. 
Some  samples  of  eosine,  in  which  the  metal  potassium  is  replaced  by 
the  ethyl  or  methyl  group,  are  also  insoluble  in  water. 

A  great  deal  of  the  discrepancy  which  has  been  found  to  exist  in 
the  results  of  different  workers  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  traced  to  the 
difficulty  in  obtaining  commercial  samples  of  the  dyes  of  uniform 
purity  and  composition.  J.  Vincent  Elsden. 


]/  FLEXIBLE  FILMS. 

[London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.] 

Film  photography  is  not  a  subject  of  to-day,  of  the  year  even,  like  the 
X  rays,  but  it  originated  in  one  of  the  very  earliest  efforts  of  photo¬ 
graphy — with  the  Talbotype  process,  for  which  Fox  Talbot  took  out  a 
patent  in  1841. 

Briefly,  the  process  was  to  select  a  paper  of  fine  texture,  and  brush  it 
over  evenly  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  was  then  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  potassium  iodide,  converting  the  nitrate  into  iodide  of  silver. 
The  paper  was  then  rinsed  in  distilled  water  to  remove  the  bye-products 
— excess  of  iodide  and  potassium  nitrate— and  then  dried.  Prior  to  ex¬ 
posure  it  was  brushed  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  acetic  and 
gallic  acids.  The  paper  was  then  ready  for  exposure,  and  development 
was  effected  by  brushing  it  over  with  a  further  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  and  gallic  acid. 

As  this  process  now  is  purely  historical,  I  have  not  attempted  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  specimens,  for  in  this  particular  form  it  is  not  likely  ever  to 
come  into  use  again.  However,  with  this  process  excellent  results  were 
obtained.  As  the  paper  was  made  semi-transparent  with  waxing,  the 
process  may  fairly  be  credited  with  having  suggested  the  paper-negative 
process  referred  to  later  on. 

Glass  shortly  afterwards  was  introduced  for  use  in  connexion  with 
wet  collodion  negatives,  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Scott 
Archer,  in  1855,  introduced  and  patented  a  method  of  coating  collodion 
negatives  with  a  solution  of  guttapercha  in  benzole.  When  dry,  it  was 
stripped  from  the  glass  support ;  but  I  am  unable  to  find  that  Archer 
used  paper,  and  I  refer  to  this  invention  as  it  leads  up  directly  to  the 
experiments  made  by  Dawson  and  Warnerke  in  1868. 

The  latter  made  a  film  of  alternate  layers  of  collodion  and  rubber, 
coating  it  with  a  film  of  dry  collodion  emulsion.  These  films  were  made 
up  in  pads,  like  a  blotting  pad,  orange  paper  being  inserted  between  the 
films  to  protect  the  one  underneath  from  light  during  exposure  in  the 
camera,  the  whole  being  backed  with  a  piece  of  sheet  zinc  to  fit  into  the 
camera  dark  slide.  Mr.  Warnerke,  who,  unfortunately,  is  not  well 


enough  to  attend  here  to-night,  has  kindly  sent  me  some  negatives  taken 
on  these  early  collodion  films,  and  I  pass  them  round  for  examination. 
These  films  bear  Mr.  Warnerke’s  own  description  and  the  date?  when 
|  taken,  in  1876  and  1877. 

On  the  introduction  of  gelatine  emulsion,  greater  facilities  were  offered 
to  the  landscape  photographer,  and  manufacturers  at  once  commenced  to 
i  seek  for  a  substitute  for  glass,  which  hitherto  had  been  a  necessity  in 
j  connexion  with  wet  collodion.  Glass  always  was,  and,  unfortunately, 

I  still  is,  very  heavy,  as  well  as  brittle,  and  during  the  seventies  was  very 
|  costly. 

I  In  1879,  Ferrier,  in  France,  made  a  film  of  gelatine,  and  waterproofed 
,  it  with  coatings  of  collodion.  Balagny,  in  Paris,  used  at  this  time  a 
;  collodion  base  for  a  gelatine  film ;  and  Stebbing  (also  in  Paris)  a  gelatine 
film,  hardened  with  alum.  '■s0  ~  £ 

About  1886,  we  find  that  the  Eastman  Company,  and,  in  1880,  Morgan 
J  &  Kidd,  introduced  a  modification  of  the  Talbotype  process.  They  used 
I  a  Saxe  or  Paves  paper,  coating  it  wi  h  gelatine  emulsion.  After’exposure 
■  in  the  camera,  development,  washing,  and  drying,  the  paper  was  treated 
1  with  vaseline  or  castor  oil,  to  make  it  transparent,  and  so  hasten  the 
1  printing. 

1  This  Society  has  already  in  its  possession  some  fine  paper  negatives 
i  evidently  made  in  this  mariner;  it  wa3  not  therefore  necessary  to  make 
I  specimens,  for  you  are  all  familiar  with  their  character  and  quality, 
j  These  paper  negatives  give  excellent  prints,  but  even  when  waxed  or 
j  oiled  do  not  print  so  quickly  as  a  glass  negative,  and  the  oiling  process  is 
j  a  dirty,  messy  operation.  We  cannot  consider,  then,  that  paper  prepared 
|  in  this  manner  for  negative  work  is  satisfactory. 

J  As  to  the  texture  of  the  paper  being  objectionable,  excepting  for  very 
!  small  negatives  the  defect,  if  any,  is  exaggerated.  However,  in  18HI, 
i  plain  paper  as  a  substitute  for  glass  is  put  on  one  side,  and  various  films 
J  of  gelatine  are  suggested.  The  Eastman  Company  introduced  their 
gelatine  stripping  film,  still  sold,  I  believe,  by  them  under  the  name  of 
Transferotype.  This  is  a  film  of  gelatine  emulsion,  somewhat  hardened, 
that  is,  coated  on  paper  previously  covered  with  a  very  soft,  soluble 
gelatine,  melting  at  a  low  temperature  in  warm  water.  The  negative  i- 
exposed,  developed,  washed,  and  squeegeed  on  to  waxed  glass,  allowed  to 
rest  a  few  minutes,  and  put  into  warm  water.  This  tepid  water  dissolve 
the  soluble  gelatine,  leaving  the  emulsion  film  on  the  glass.  A  skin  of 
plain  gelatine  is  then  pressed  over  it,  the  whole  allowed  to  dry,  and  then 
detached.  This  film  was  exposed  in  the  camera,  in  a  film  carrier  as 
sample  [shown],  or  used  in  a  roller  slide  which  was  at  this  time  introduced 
by  them,  and  another  form  by  Warnerke.  At  the  same  period  Froedman 
introduced  a  gelatine  film,  sold  as  the  “Vergara”  film,  consisting  of  a 
collodion  base  coated  with  bichromated  gelatine,  exposed  to  light,  and 
washed  in  water  and  dilute  sulphurous  acid.  As  this  film  is  not  likely 
to  be  reintroduced,  I  have  not  prepared  any  specimens  on  it. 

In  1881,  Warnerke  introduced  a  gelatine  film,  made  on  paper.  This 
was  exposed,  Ac.,  and  dried.  When  dry,  it  was  detached  easily  from  the 
paper  support,  and  you  then  had  a  rigid  gelatine  film,  as  transparent  as 
glass  and  equal  to  same  in  every  respect — superior  in  some.  I  pass  round 
specimens  made  by  me  on  paper  prepared  in  this  manner,  only  partially 
stripped,  so  that  they  may  be  detached  by  you  and  examined.  This 
process  I  certainly  have  a  great  liking  for  myself,  and  where  time  is  no; 
an  object,  it  is  a  process  that  gives  everything  that  can  be  desired.  Tne 
great  objection  to  gelatine  films  is,  however,  that,  so  far  as  is  known  at 
present,  gelatine  can  be  only  made  insoluble,  but  not  impervious  to  water. 

In  the  necessary  operations  of  developing,  washing,  Ac.,  a  large 
quantity  of  water  is  absorbed,  and  thick  films  of  gelatine  consequently 
take  a  very  long  time  to  dry. 

With  our  recent  knowledge  of  formaline,  an  improvement  in  this  could 
be  made ;  but  gelatine  films  of  themselves  cannot  compare  with  celluloid 
— to  which  I  now  refer — for  simplicity  of  working,  although  superior  i:i 
other  respects.  The  first  mention  I  find  of  celluloid  is  in  a  paper  rea  l 
by  Fourtier  before  the  Paris  Photographic  Society  in  1881.  But  it  is  to 
America  that  we  have  to  credit  the  greatest  advance  made,  both  in  the 
manufacture  of  celluloid  and  films  on  celluloid.  Carbutt  appears  to  have 
at  once  taken  up  the  idea,  and  certainly  had  the  start  of  English  mans 
facturers.  Celluloid  films  at  the  present  time  are  sold  in  two  forms — 
rigid  for  slide  work,  and  in  rolls  for  roller  slides  and  cinematographs. 
But  to  this  subject  I  shall  return  later  on. 

Warnerke  at  this  period  (about  1881-1882)  introduced  various  processes 
for  film  work.  One  was  the  use  of  vegetable  parchment ;  another  that 
of  tissue  paper,  made  quite  transparent  prior  to  coating.  For  these 
processes  he  coated  his  paper  on  both  tide*.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  held  in  June,  1885,  he  stated  that  the  double 
coating  was  designed  to  obviate  the  imperfections  of  all  grain  in  the 
paper,  and  “  to  render  the  quality  of  the  print  even  superior  to  ore 
obtained  from  a  glass  negative  in  roundness  and  pluck.”  Such  negativ  s 
I  pass  round.  The  print  on  the  double-coated  tissue  paper  is  very  gooi, 
and  could  hardly  be  improved.  The  texture  of  the  paper  is  not  discern  - 
able,  and  the  rapidity  of  printing  is  nearly  equal  to  a  negative  of  equal 
pluck  and  density  on  a  glass  plate.  A  very  ingenious  form  of  carrier  for 
these  films  was  devised  also  by  Warnerke— a  piece  of  3-ply  veneer, 
having  a  piece  of  soap  plaster  attached  to  the  face.  On  this  the  par  r 
was  simply  pressed,  and  then  placed  in  the  dark  slide. 

Another  paper  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent  has  been  discussed  . 
the  last  two  meetings  of  this  Society.  I  allude  to  his  *•  WaMi  out  j  ^ 
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cess,”  based  upon  the  action  of  pyro  on  a  sensitive  gelatine  emulsion  that 
is  exposed  to  light. 

Those  portions  that  are  exposed  are  acted  on  by  the  pyro,  and  become 
insoluble ;  those  not  acted  on  dissolve  in  warm  water. 

Paper  is  coated  with  a  gelatine  emulsion — bromide  or  chloride — ex¬ 
posed,  and  developed  with  pyro- ammonia.  Before  fixing,  it  is  squeegeed 
on  to  glass.  After  three  to  five  minutes,  the  glass  is  placed  in  warm 
water,  the  paper  is  dissolved  off,  and  the  soluble  portions  of  the  film  washed 
out. 

I  have  made  a  positive  by  this  process  on  paper  I  prepared  myself, 
and  it  will  more  clearly  explain  the  advantages  of  the  method  for  process 
work,  where  it  is  necessary  in  the  high  lights  to  have  bare  glass.  This 
paper  is  still  prepared  by  Warnerke,  and  is  sold  exclusively  for  process 
work.  The  positive  can  be  transferred  to  zinc  or  copper,  and  the  gelatine 
relief  inked  up  to  form  the  first  resist  to  the  etching  acid. 

I  can  fairly  introduce  now  a  form  of  film  prepared  by  the  Gem  Plate 
Company  for  collotype  work,  or  any  process  where  a  reversed  negative  is 
required.  This  is  a  very  clean  and  dense-working,  slow  emulsion,  suit¬ 
able  for  copying  purposes,  that  is  specially  coated  on  prepared  glass  to 
allow  the  film  to  be  stripped  after  development,  fixing,  washing,  and 
drying.  Usually  a  coat  of  collodion  is  given  to  strengthen  the  gelatine 
film,  and  this  is  so  thin  that  the  stripped  film  can  be  used  from  either 
side  without  distortion. 

Another  form  of  film,  with  a  paper  support,  has  also  been  suggested — a 
sensitive  film  coated  on  a  starched  paper.  After  exposure  and  before 
development,  it  is  placed  in  water,  and  at  once  pressed  on  to  a  sheet  of 
clean  glass.  After  allowing  it  to  partially  dry  and  become  firmly  attached 
to  the  glass,  it  is  placed  in  cold  water,  and  very  shortly  the  starch  sub¬ 
stratum  dissolves  and  allows  the  sensitive  film  to  be  developed  from  the 
back. 

This  is  hardly  a  practical  method,  as  it  necessitates  a  stock  of  cleaned 
glass  to  be  always  at  hand. 

The  only  other  film  I  have  to  mention  is  of  very  recent  date,  namely, 
the  Wellington  film,  made  by  Wellington  &  Ward.  According  to  the 
instructions  they  issue  with  the  films,  they  can  either  be  left  on  the  paper 
on  which  they  are  coated,  or  stripped  whilst  wet  and  transferred  to  a  pre¬ 
pared  glass  plate. 

Having  now  exhausted  the  historical  portion  of  the  subject  of  the 
paper  this  evening,  we  should  consider  what  are  the  requirements  of  a 
perfect  film  support  for  the  sensitive  emulsion  we  require. 

1.  A  film  that  is  as  transparent  as  glass. 

2.  A  film  that  is  made  rigid  for  cut  sizes,  or  that  can  be  made  flexible 
for  roller  slides. 

3.  A  film  that  does  not  require  the  backing  of  paper  or  other  substance 
as  a  support  at  any  time. 

4.  A  film  that  is  impervious  to  water. 

5.  A  film  that  remains  flat  during  and  after  development,  and  will  dry 
without  being  attached  at  any  time  to  glass. 

6.  A  film  that  has  no  prejudicial  chemical  action  on  the  sensitive  salts 
of  silver. 

7.  Lastly,  a  film  that  is  as  cheap  as  glass. 

A  pure  gelatine  film  on  paper  detachable  when  dry,  meets  all  the 
requirements  named  excepting  conditions  3  and  4.  It  must  be  supported 
by  paper,  and  is  not  impervious  to  water,  consequently  such  a  film  (as  I 
have  shown  to-mght)  takes  a  long  time  to  dry. 

Of  gelatine  films  I  consider  it  the  best,  for  being  able  to  use  the  paper  as  a 
support  from  the  exposure  until  dry  is  a  great  advantage.  Yet  celluloid 
being  quite  impervious  to  water  offers  yet  further  advantages,  although  in 
celluloid  we  meet  several  disadvantages. 

It  is  practically  as  transparent  as  glass.  It  can  be  made  rigid  or 
flexible,  and  does  not  require  any  support  at  any  time.  It  is  quite 
impervious  to  water,  but  it  does  not  remain  flat  during  development  or 
when  dry.  It  has  a  prejudicial  chemical  action  in  many  eases  on  the 
emulsion,  and  the  price  is  so  high  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  manu¬ 
facturers  to  sell  celluloid  sensitised  films  at  the  price  of  glass  dry  plates. 

The  solvents  employed  in  the  making  of  celluloid  are  ether,  alcohol,  or 
amyl-acetate— -all  very  expensive  chemicals.  Consequently,  the  price  is 
double  that  of  glass  and  is  likely  to  remain  so. 

Yet  celluloid,  for  the  want  of  a  better  material,  is  very  largely  used  for 
films.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  new  material  I  shall  now  introduce  will 
shortly  take  its  place,  for  the  reason  that  it  meets  all  the  requirements 
essential  to  a  perfect  film  that  I  have  already  enumerated. 

It  is  the  outcome  of  considerable  work  on  the  part  of  a  member  of  this 
Society — Mr.  Banks—  and  the  specimens  I  shall  show  are  not  from  the 
commercial  finished  article,  but  from  experimental  coatings  that  have 
passed  just  out  of  his  hands,  and  were  annexed  by  me  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  to  illustrate  the  paper  this  evening. 

From  the  specimens  I  hand  round,  you  will  notice  that  it  is  quite 
transparent.  That  it  is  rigid,  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  cut  sizes-— it  can 
also  be  made  thinner  for  roller- slide  work.  It  is  not  sup  pox  ted  at  any 
time  by  paper.  It  is  impervious  to  water.  It  is  perfectly  flat  during  all 
processes  of  exposure,  development,  and  drying.  It  has  no  chemical  action, 
theoretically,  on  the  emulsion.  And  lastly,  it  will  be  placed  on  the  market 
almost  at  once,  at  the  price  of  glass. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  it  is  very  difficult  to  start  out  with  a  camera 
and  make  a  dozen  specimen  negatives  in  a  given  time,  so  I  have  brought 
mostly  transparencies  to  show  this  evening,  together  with  a  few  negatives. 


The  negatives  also,  it  should  be  noted,  are  made  on  chloro  bromide 
emulsion,  as  for  experimental  purposes  it  has  been  found  more  to 
work. 

To  develop  the  negative  the  process  is  very  simple.  Take  the  film, 
moisten  it  in  a  dish  of  clean  water,  or  under  a  rose  tap.  Use  pleutv  of 
developer,  and  put  the  developer  in  the  dish  before  the  film.  Place  ibe 
moistened  film  in  the  developing  dish,  and  rock  it  well.  It  is  important 
that  the  film  is  not  allowed,  during  development,  to  stick  to  the  bottom 
of  the  dish,  as  it  is  coated  with  emulsion  on  both  sides.  Fix,  wash  for 
half  an  hour ;  place  for  five  minutes  in  a  bath  of  glycerine,  water,  ;md 
alum  ;  hang  up  and  dry.  T.  E.  H.  Bullkx. 


THE  WELSBACH  INCANDESCENT  BURNER  PATENTS. 

[  [nvention.  ] 

The  decision  of  the  German  Supreme  Court  in  the  invalidity  suits 
against  the  Welsbach  patents,  which  we  referred  to  in  our  issue  of 
October  10,  is  fully  dealt  with  in  a  long  article  in  the  Vossisclie  ter 
of  Berlin,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  : — 

“  The  Supreme  Court  says  a  method  for  the  production  of  incandescent 
bodies  for  incandescent  gas  burners  remains  patent  property  of  Dr.  A. 
von  Welsbach  or  his  successors  in  law,  this  method  to  be  charact  rised 
by  four  principal  features,  as  follows:  (1)  There  are  produced  nitrates, 
sulphates,  or  equivalent  combinations  of  substances  or  mixtures  of  sub¬ 
stances  ;  (2)  the  salts  thus  formed  are  dissolved  according  to  patent ; 
(3)  the  solution  is  introduced  into  the  tissues  designated  ;  (4)  the  mantles 
thus  produced  are  transformed  by  being  turned  into  incandescent  bodies 
according  to  patent.  The  main  question  for  the  industry  now  is  :  Can 
the  German  Gas  Glow  Light  Company,  the  present  owner  of  the  patents, 
restrain  its  competitors  from  the  further  production  of  incandescent 
bodies  for  incandescent  gas  burners  ?  The  question  can  be  answered  only 
as  regards  certain  incandescent  bodies.  The  industry  produces  and  sells 
only  such  incandescent  bodies  as  according  to  our  present  knowledge 
combine  the  highest  light-emitting  power  with  the  highest  power  of 
resistance.  In  this  direction  the  numerous  suits  instituted  by  the 
German  Gas  Glow  Light  Company  have  been  of  enlightening  influence. 
The  analyses  by  Fresenius  have  shown  that  both  the  patent  owner  and 
all  his  competitors  impregnate  the  tissues  with  nitrates  of  thorium  and 
cerium  oxides,  and  that  the  mixture  with  slight  deviations  consists 
throughout  of  99  per  cent,  of  thorium  and  1  per  cent,  of  cerium. 

“  The  reason  why  all  the  manufacturers  select  this  mixture  is  mentioned 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Court :  It  is  the  mixture  which,  without  dispute, 
produces  the  most  luminous  and  the  most  durable  in  andescent  bodies. 
Other  incandescent  bodies  which  are  impregnated  with  other  nitrates,  or 
in  which  the  ratio  of  thorium  and  cerium  materially  differs,  cannot 
compete  with  the  former,  and  are  not  in  the  market  for  that  reason. 
Apart  from  the  question  whether  the  Court  would  sustain  the  patent  at 
all,  the  interest  of  all  parties  concerned  was  centered  upon  the  point 
whether  the  patents  would  be  sustained  so  that  incandescent  bodies 
impregnated  with  a  mixture  of  thorium  and  cerium  in  the  ratio  of  about 
99  to  1  would  be  covered  by  it.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  all  the  other 
features  of  the  Auer  patents  were  really  never  disputed  seriously.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  features  mentioned  are  found  in 
incandescent  bodies  that  are  put  upon  the  market  by  Welsbach’s 
competitors.  The  dispute  was  really  only  whether  the  mixture  of  about 
99  per  cent,  of  thorium  oxide  and  about  1  per  cent,  of  cerium  oxide  was 
covered  by  the  patents.  The  importance  of  this  question  was  fully 
recognised  by  the  Court. 

“  There  were  three  patents  to  be  considered  :  the  original  patent,  39,162, 
and  the  additional  patents,  41,945  and  74,745.  By  the  last-named  patent 
the  mixture  is  undoubtedly  not  covered,  because  the  Patent  Office  limited 
this  patent  to  the  mixture  of  thorium  and  uranium  oxide,  and  it  is  not 
among  the  mixtures  protected  by  the  original  patent.  Thus  there  is  but 
the  additional  patent  41,945  left,  and  of  this  Claims  3  and  5  have 
here  to  be  considered.  In  Claim  5  the  mixture  (99  to  1)  is  not 
mentioned  plainly,  while  by  Claim  3  there  is  protected  “  the  use  of 
incandescent  bodies  produced  from  oxide  of  thorium  according  to  the 
process  described  in  Claim  3  of  the  original  patent.”  Here  only 
incandescent  bodies  are  referred  to  that  consist  of  oxide  of  thodum, 
while  we  are  interested  in  those  in  which  oxide  of  thorium  is  mixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  cerium.  The  Court  now  explains,  and  this 
is  the  most  important  point  in  the  opinion,  that  under  the  term  “  thorium 
oxide  ”  that  substance  should  be  understood  which  was  known  by  that 
name  in  1886,  when  the  patent  was  applied  for.  The  oxide  believed  to 
be  pure  at  that  time  was,  in  fact,  not  absolutely  pure,  present  methods  of 
analytical  division  not  being  Known  then  ;  it  was  impure.  It  follows  that 
in  case  of  Claim  3  oxide  of  thorium  should  be  considered  which  is 
not  pure,  but  the  question  could  be  raised  whether  the  foreign  substance 
may  consist  of  oxide  of  cerium.  The  Court  here  points  to  the  fact  that 
thorium  and  cerium  occur  jointly  in  minerals,  especially  in  monazite, 
from  which  thorium  is  chiefly  obtained  to-day ;  for  this  reason  it  can 
hardly  be  disputed  that  there  was  a  slight  admixture  of  cerium  oxide 
in  the  thorium  oxide  of  1886.  Accordii  g  to  authorities  cited  by  both 
parties,  pure  oxide  of  thorium  with  a  slight  aimixture  of  oxide  of  cerium 
furnishes  excellent  incandescent  bodies.  Supposing  the  so-called  pure 
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oxide  of  thorium  of  1886,  that  is,  the  slightly  impure  article,  furnishes 
the  same  result,  it  should  be  concluded  that  the  protection  of  Patent 
41,945  concerning  oxide  of  thorium  should  also  extend  to  the  mentioned 
admixture  of  1  per  cent,  of  cerium  to  absolutely  pure  thorium  oxide. 

“  The  hypothetical  way  of  expression  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
definition  of  the  patent  claims  according  to  German  law  is  not  admissible 
in  invalidity  proceedings,  but  only  in  infringement  suits.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  also  the  last  court  of  appeal 
in  infringement  suits.  That  all  incandescent  bodies  nor  put  upon  the 
market  by  other  manufacturers  infringe  upon  the  Welsbach  patent,  says 
our  Teutonic  contemporary,  is  the  practical  meaning  of  the  German 
Court  decision.” 


PROPERTY  IN  UNPUBLISHED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  preamble  to  the  Fine  Arts  Copyright  Act, 
1862,  recited  that  the  authors  of  photographs  (amongst  other  artistic 
works)  had  then  no  copyright  therein,  and  that  the  Act  proceeded  to 
confer  such  right  upon  those  who  complied  with  its  requirements  as  to 
registration.  The  right  endured  from  the  making  of  the  photograph 
until  seven  years  after  the  death  of  its  author  ;  but  it  is  not,  we  think, 
so  generally  known  that,  in  addition  t  >  this  statutory  copyright,  which  is 
based  solely  upon  this  Act,  authors  of  photographs  have,  until  publica¬ 
tion,  certain  rights  or  property  therein  based  upon  the  ancient  custom 
of  the  common  law,  and  known  generally  among  lawyers  as  “  common- 
law  copyright.”  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  copyright,  for  that  was 
defined  by  Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth,  in  1854,  as  “  being  the  exclusive 
right  of  multiplying  copies  of  a  work  already  published,”  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  as  regards  photographs,  created  and  governed  entirely  by  the  Act  of 
1862  ;  but  this  property  in  unpublished  photographs  is  founded  upon 
the  same  principles  as,  and  is  identical  with,  the  rights  of  ownership  a 
man  possesses  in  personal  effects,  such  as  the  clothes  upon  his  back  or 
the  furniture  in  his  house ;  it  is  absolute  and  perpetual  unless  and  until 
it  is  waived  or  divested  by  the  owner.  The  celebrated  case  of  Jefferies  v. 
Boosey,  which  gave  us  the  standing  definition  of  statutory  copyright 
before  quoted,  also  gives  us  the  tersest  and  most  unequivocal  statement 
of  the  author’s  possession  of  this  property  in  unpublished  works.  The 
whole  matter  was  thoroughly  and  finally  threshed  out  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  and,  in  his  judgment,  Lord  Brougham  declares  that  “  the  right 
of  the  author  before  publication  we  may  take  to  be  unquestionable ;  he 
has  the  undisputed  right  to  his  manuscript,  he  may  withhold  or  he 
may  communicate  it,  and,  communicating,  he  may  limit  the  number  of 
persons  to  whom  it  is  imparted,  and  impose  such  restrictions  as  he 
pleases  upon  the  use  of  it ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  annexed  conditions  he 
may  proceed  to  enforce,  and  for  their  breach  he  may  claim  compensation.” 

Lord  Brougham  referred  only  to  manuscripts,  but  the  principle  applied, 
as  was  pointed  out  in  the  same  case,  to  all  literary  and  artistic  work  ; 
indeed,  it  had  been  applied  five  years  before  in  the  leading  case  of 
Prince  Albert  v.  Strange,  where  the  Court  restrained  the  defendant  from 
attempting  to  exhibit  some  drawings  and  etchings  made  by  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  Consort,  of  which  a  few  copies  had  been  struck  off  on  a 
private  press  and  distributed  amongst  their  friends.  It  was  doubted, 
however,  whether  the  statement  in  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  1862  did 
not  supersede  this  common -law  property  by  substituting  for  it  the 
statutory  copyright.  Good  authorities  inclined  to  the  opposite  view, 
and  their  contention  has  of  recent  years  received  judicial  confirmation. 
Thus  it  may  be  taken  as  settled  law  that,  before  publication,  the  author 
of  a  photograph  has  an  absolute  property  therein,  enabling  him  to  do 
■as  he  pleases  with  his  own,  and  to  prevent  any  one  making  any  use 
whatever  of  it ;  between  making  and  publication  he  has,  in  addition  to 
and  co-existent  with  this  property,  statutory  copyright  as  provided  by 
*the  Act  of  1862  ;  and,  after  publication,  he  has  that  statutory  copyright 
alone. 

The  question  then  naturally  arises,  What  constitutes  publication  ? 
And  the  only  answer  that  can  be  given  is  but  a  judicial  dictum,  the 
Copyright  Acts  themselves  containing  no  definition.  Publication  is 
stated  to  be  ‘‘the  making  a  thing  public  in  any  manner  in  which  it  is 
capable  of  being  communicated  to  the  public.”  This  would  generally  be 
by  offering  the  thing  itself,  or  copies  of  it,  for  sale  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  it  accessible  to  all  who  choose  to  obtain  it,  freed  from  any  re¬ 
strictions  imposed  by  the  author,  and  subject  only  to  the  general  law 
of  the  land.  Perhaps  we  shall  get  a  better  notion  of  the  matter  by  con¬ 
sidering  briefly  what  acts  have  been  held  not  to  constitute  publication. 
Communication  of  a  photograph  or  other  artistic  work  that  is  partial, 
restricted,  and  conditional,  for  a  limited  purpose  only,  is  not  sufficient, 
nor  is  the  making  of  copies  for  private  circulation  and  their  distribu¬ 
tion  amongst  friends  and  acquaintances.  Copies  even  may  be  assigned 
under  an  express  or  implied  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  assignee  not 
to  publish,  without  losing  the  common-law  copyright,  though  in  this 
connexion  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  statutory  copyright  is  irre¬ 
deemably  lost  if,  when  a  photographic  negative  is  first  sold,  there  is  no 
agreement  in  writing  granting  the  right  to  the  buyer  or  reserving  it  to 
the  seller.  The  loan  of  a  photograph  for  an  engraving  to  be  made 
from  it,  which  engraving  is  intended  to  be  published,  is  not  publication 
of  the  photograph  itself,  nor  is  the  exhibition  of  a  copy  at  an  Exhibition, 
similar  to  that  ofithe  Royal  Photographic  Society.  At  all  such  Exhibitions 


,  it  ha3  been  held  there  is  a  condition,  implied  if  not  expressed,  that 
'  the  public  may  come  to  see  but  not  to  copy,  although  this  implication 
'  rmy,  of  course,  be  negatived  by  the  fact  that  copying  is,  indeed,  actually 
j  allowed.  It  is  better  always  to  do  as  the  Royal  Academy  does,  and 
|  expressly  forbid  copying  by  a  note  in  the  catalogue,  wnich,  howe/er,  we 
fail  to  find  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition. 

The  waiver  of  these  rights  constitutes  a  divestive  fact,  and  the  thing 
then  becomes  public  property.  The  question  whether  it  is  or  is  not  ol 
any  pecuniary  value  is  immaterial,  but  there  is  never,  at  any  time  or 
under  any  circumstances,  any  property  in  i  nmorai,  seditious,  or 
blasphemous  works.  Judging  from  the  correspondence  columns  of  this 
and  other  journals,  it  is  of  the  unpublished  and  generally  unregistered 
photographs,  belonging  to  amateurs  with  whom  they  are  acquainted, 
that  unscrupulous  editors  and  others  make  the  most  unauthorised  use. 
It  is  evident  that  this  is  often  done  on  the  mistaken  assumption  that 
non-registration  under  the  Copyright  Act  saves  them  from  liability  ;  but 
that  this  is  not  so  would  be  quickly  shown  were  they  confronted  by  an 
action  for  damages  and  an  injunction  founded  upon  this  common- law 
property.  Ernest  J.  Richards. 


<The  inquirer. 


*#*  In  this  column  vje  from  time  to  time  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  vievj  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-opero.tion  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 


Ammonia  in  Gelatine  Emulsions. — IIistoricus  writes:  “Can 
you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  refer  me  to  the  first  mention  of 
ammonia  in  connexion  with  gelatine  emulsion  ?  I  have  heard 
its  introduction  variously  ascribed  to  different  individuals,  but  I 
should  like  to  learn  the  truth.” 

Tectorium. — Colonel  O’Hara  writes:  “In  answer  to  H.  P.  in 
Inquirer  column,  OctobeT  23,  1896 — ‘Tectorium’ — let  him  try 
The  New  Wire-wove  Roofing  Co.  Direction  (used  to  be),  7oa, 
Queen  Victoria-street,  Loudon.  Material  called  ‘  Durotine,’ 
price  about  Q\d.  per  square  foot.” 

Tectorium. — W.  II.  Stoneman  says:  “Referring  to  ‘II.  P.'s’ 
query  in  the  Inquirer  column  of  the  23rd  ult.,  re  ‘Tectorium,’ 
if  you  have  not  already  received  replies,  the  address  he  wants 
is  the  Patent  Wire- wove  Waterproof  Roofing  Co.  (Allport's 
patent),  108,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.” 

Xyloidine. — Ignorance  inquires :  “  What  is  the  difference  between 
xyloidine,  celloidine,  and  pyroxyline  P  I  believe  they  are  all 
similar  substances,  but  should  like  to  know  the  difference,  and  if 
they  possess  individually  any  special  features  that  recommend 
them  in  any  particular  departments  of  photography.  Papyroxy- 
line,  I  suppose,  is  pyroxyline  made  from  paper  intead  of  cotton  r  " 

Conversion  of  Printing  Batii. — J.  Phillips  asks :  “  Can  I  in 
any  way  utilise  a  quantity  of  old  silver  printing  bath  that  I 
have  no  longer  any  use  for  as  a  bath  for  negatives  (wet  process)  P 
I  have  tried  it  for  the  purpose  in  its  present  state,  but  can  get 
nothing  but  fog.” — The  thing  can  be  done,  but  we  leave  it  to 
our  readers  to  suggest  the  most  economical  and  convenient  plan. 
Our  own  suggestion  is,  Send  the  old  bath  to  the  refiner's. 

Metabisulphite  of  Potash. — Process  says:  “Will  any  of  your 
chemical  readers  give  me  the  relative  quantity  of  alkali  to  be 
added  to  this  salt  in  order  to  exactly  neutralise  it  for  develop¬ 
ing  purposes?  That  is,  how  much  alkali  must  be  aided  to 
bring  the  solution  into  the  same  condition  as  if  the  neutral 
sulphite  had  been  used  in  making  it  up?  As  it  is.  the  use  of 
metabisulphite  is  very  confusing  unless  you  stick  to  a  fixed 
developer  and  trust  to  Providence.” 

Cleaning  Glass. — In  reply  to  “  Young  Amateur,"  J.  Robson  write?  : 

“  I  have  found  nothing  better  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  for  ail 
purposes  than  Brooks’s  soap,  A  soft  rag  rolled  into  a  pad,  well 
wetted  and  rubbed  on  a  block  of  the  soap,  and  then  applied 
vigorously  to  the  glass,  will  remove  not  only  all  grease  and 
chemical  impurities,  but  also  particles  of  film,  either  gelatine  or 
collodion,  if  the  plate  has  been  previously  used.  It  then  only 
remains  to  rinse  the  glass  thoroughly  in  hot  water  for  pre¬ 
ference,  to  dry  with  a  clean  linen  cloth,  and  polish  in  the  usual 
way.  If  a  plate  cleaned  in  this  manner  is  good  enough  for  the 
wet  process,  I  think  it  ought  to  do  for  opalines.  If  not,  the 
operator  had  better  look  in  some  other  direction  for  his  failure,” 
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Hydriodate  of  Potash. — Senex,  in  reply  to  “  Novice,”  says  : 

“  This  term  is  a  survival  of  the  old  nomenclature,  under  which 
the  haloid  salts  were  known  as  ‘  hydriodates,’  ‘  hydrobromates,’ 
and  ‘  hydrochlorates, ’  or  ‘  muriates,’  instead  of,  as  now, 

‘  iodides,’  ‘  bromides,’  and  1  chlorides.’  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  good  reason  why  these  names  should  have  been 
dropped,  since  the  corresponding  names  of  the  acids  have  been 
retained,  although  it  is  true  the  salts  contain  no  hydrogen.” 

Wooden  Bath. — Wet  Plate  writes:  “  Will  any  of  your  readers, 
who  may  have  had  experience  with  wooden  baths  for  silver 
solutions,  give  me  their  opinion  on  the  relative  value  of  the 
following  different  methods  of  waterproofing:  (1)  Shellac  (a)  in 
the  form  of  varnish,  ( b )  spread  with  a  hot  iron ;  (2)  Paraffin 
wax,  and  how  best  applied  ;  (3)  Lining  with  ordinary  glass,  and 
how  best  to  cement  the  lining  P  1  shall  be  very  glad  of  any 
practical  information  as  the  bath  I  am  constructing  is  of  large 
size,  and  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  failure.” 

The  Action  of  Alum  on  Gelatine. — C.  E.  F.  writes  :  “I  see  in  . 
last  week’s  columns  a  query  on  the  subject  of  the  difference  , 
in  action  between  ordinary  and  chrome  alum.  As  I  understand 
it,  ordinary  alum,  when  added  to  gelatine  in  solution,  precipi-  , 
tates  it,  however  small  a  quantity  may  be  added  ;  whereas, 
chrome  alum  may  be,  and  is,  added  to  gelatine  solutions  and  ! 
emulsions  in  considerable  quantity  without  causing  precipita-  ! 
tion  or  coagulation,  but  the  gelatine  when  once  set  cannot  be 
remelted.  From  this  I  take  it  that  the  action  of  ordinary  alum  ■ 
is  immediate,  that  is  to  say,  that,  when  applied  to  a  gelatine  . 
film  in  sufficiently  strong  solution,  it  at  once  renders  it  insoluble ; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  chrome  alum,  the  full  action  is  not  \ 
performed  until  the  film  has  been  dried.  Ordinary  alum  would 
appear  to  be  the  better  for  use  on  films,  chrome  alum  in 
emulsion,  and  so,  I  believe,  they  are  usually  employed.” 

Carbon  Printing  Query. — Emulsion  says:  “Your  correspon¬ 
dent,  J.  E.  Behrend  appears  to  be  dreaming  of  Utopia.  I 
don’t  know  whether  he  has  had  any  experience  in  emulsion 
making;  but,  if  he  has,  he  must  know  that  it  is  sometimes 
trouble  enough  to  get  a  decent  emulsion  when  only  gelatine, 
silver,  and  bromide  are  used.  What  must  be  the  added  trouble,  , 
then,  if  we  throw  in  a  handful  of  finely  powdered  soot  or  lamp-  , 
black,  or  any  other  colouring  matter  P  I  don’t  mean  to  say  it  is  ' 
impossible  to  so  combine  colouring  matter  with  an  emulsion 
without  spoiling  the  properties  of  the  latter ;  but  where  is  the 
use  ?  The  light  could  not  penetrate  into  such  a  film  to  a  sufficient 
depth  to  form  a  satisfactory  image  unless  the  exposure  were 
enormously  prolonged,  and  then  it  is  questionable  if  the  result 
would  be  anywhere  within  measurable  distance  of  ordinary 
carbon  printing.” 

Stained  Gelatine  Negatives. — Edgar  Bullard  writes  :  “In 
reply  to  ‘  Phoenix,’  I  was  for  a  long  time  troubled  in  the  same 
way  as  himself,  as  I  do  all  my  printing  in  the  open  air,  and  was 
constantly  getting  negatives  wet  and  stained.  No  matter  what 
preventive  means  were  taken,  the  stains  always  appeared  after 
exposure  to  light,  until  one  day  I  took  the  opportunity,  whilst 
it  was  wet,  of  intensifying  a  negative  that  was  rather  deficient 
in  force,  and  it  was  the  only  one  that  did  not  subsequently 
show  the  stain.  This  gave  me  the  hint.  Of  course,  it  is  not  all 
negatives  that  will  bear  mercurial  intensification  ;  but  where 
such  is  not  the  case,  if  they  are  bleached  with  chloride  of  copper, 
very  thoroughly  washed,  and  redeveloped  with  pyro,  or  any 
other  developer,  as  may  be  preferred,  the  original  image  is  re¬ 
stored  without  any  fear  of  the  stain  reappearing.  Of  course, 
this  treatment  must  be  applied  after  the  preliminary  course  of 
salting  and  fixing,  and  before  any  stain  has  shown.” 


€)ur  ©tutorial  STable. 


Lumiere’s  Ortho  chromatic  Plates. 

Fuerst  Bros.,  17,  Philpot-lane. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  sample  of  the  B  series  of  these  plates, 
which  are  sensitised  for  yellow  and  red.  Our  test  was  somewhat 
severe,  and  included  the  purple  and  blue  tints  of  some  black  grapes, 
ted  and  yellow  tints  of  the  fading  foliage,  and  some  bright  reds  of 
the  flowers  of  the  geranium  and  fuchsia,  and  the  berries  of  the 
mountain  ash.  The  exposures  were  made  through  a  screen  of  pale 
yellow  glass,  and  the  results  fully  equalled  our  expectations.  The 


plates  exhibited  considerable  sensitiveness  for  red  and  yellow,  and 
should  be  of  great  value  to  those  enaged  in  orthochromatic  work. 
The  grain  is  fine,  and  the  emulsion  is  very  clean  and  free  from  fog. 
Instead  of  the  formulae  recommended  by  Messrs.  Lumiere,  we  used 
pyro  and  carbonate  of  potash,  and  obtained  images  of  remarkable 
vigour  and  gradation.  We  understand  these  plates  are  especially 
suitable  for  radiography. 


Catalogues  Received. 

Gibson  &  Son,  King-street,  Nottingham. 

Bromide  enlargements  on  paper  and  opal,  carbon  enlargements,  and 
finishing  in  oils  on  paper  or  opal,  are  among  the  specialities  of  Messrs. 
Gibson,  whose  prices  appear  to  lie  reasonable. 

Holmes  Bros.,  24,  Sonthall-street,  Manchester. 

Messrs.  Holmes,  formerly  known  as  Holmes,  Sadler,  &  Holmes, 
have  sent  us  a  copy  of  their  catalogue  of  photographic  materials, 
specialities,  & c.  It  extends  to  167  pages,  and  is  well  printed  and 
got  up.  A  glance  through  its  pages  indicates  that  an  enormous 
variety  of  photographic  goods  are  listed.  The  catalogue  appeals  to 
photographers,  dealers,  and  the  trade  generally. 

J.  0.  Drummond  &  Co.,  14,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden. 

Messrs.  Drummond’s  specialities  are  photogravure,  collotype,  line 
and  half  tone,  platinotype  and  carbon  printing.  Accompanying  their 
list  are  some  admirable  specimens  of  line  and  half-tone  work. 

The  British  Photographic  Company,  Now  Walk,  Leicester. 

This  Company’s  list  gives  the  prices,  which  appear  to  be  moderate, 
for  enlarging,  finishing,  developing,  retouching,  printing,  mounting 
spotting,  &c. 


HehisS  ana  JiotrjS. 


A  Test. — Mr.  Hojack :  “Miss  Tenspot  must  be  surpassingly  beautiful.” 
Mr.  Tomdik  :  “  Indeed  !  What  makes  you  think  so?”  “She  looks  well  even, 
in  an  amateur  photograph.” — Life. 

Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held 
in  the  Club- room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o’clock  on 
Wednesday  evening,  November  11.  Members'  Open  Night. 

Royal  Photographic  Society. — Ordinary  Meeting,  November  10,  the 
Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  at  eight  p.m.  A  New  Form,  of  Apparatus  for 
Measuring  the  Light  reflected  from  Prints,  by  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  ;  A  Theory 
of  the  Rontgen  Phenomena,  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Benham. 

Oxford  Camera  Club. — The  Third  Annual  Exhibition  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  November  12,  1896,  in  the  Holywell  Music  Room,  at  2.10  p.m. 
Various  exhibits  will  be  shown,  including  the  X  rays,  the  acetylene  light,  &c. 
Tha  lantern  slides  sent  in  for  competition,  and  others,  will  be  exhibited  on 
the  screen  at  eight  p.m. 

Weymouth  and  District  Camera  Club. — The  Second  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Photographs  will  be  held  on  January  14  and  15,  1897,  in  the  Public  Library, 
Weymouth.  Seven  silver  medals,  seven  bronze  medals,  and  nine  certificates  of 
merit  are  offered  for  competition  among  photographers  in  Somerset,  Devon, 
Cornwall,  Dorset,  and  Hants.  The  Hon.  Secretary  is  Mr.  E.  C.  Bennett, 
10,  Newberry  Terrace,  Weymouth. 

The  Woolwich  Photographic  Society’s  Technical  Lectures.— The- 
Hou.  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  W.  Machen)  writes:  “The  idea  of  having  a  series 
of  connected  lectures  delivered  by  a  specialist  was  commenced  by  us  last 
winter,  when  Mr.  Gear  gave  our  members  and  other  friends  in  the  district 
instruction  in  the  technical  side  of  photography.  These  proved  a  great 
success,  and  were  attended  by  large  audiences.  We  felt  that  instruction  in 
the  art  of  picture-making  naturally  followed,  and  we  have  secured  Mr. 
Lambert  to  carry  it  out.  He  has  delivered  his  first  lecture,  which  was  much 
enjoyed.” 

The  Sale  of  Rat  Poison.— At  Bow  County  Court,  last  week,  before  Judge 
French,  Robert  Potton,  a  seaman,  the  branch  secretary  of  the  National  Seamen 
and  Firemen’s  Union,  was  summoned  by  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  that  he,  not  being  a  registered  chemist,  did  sell  a  packet  of 
“Hammond’s  Remedy  for  Killing  Vermin,”  at  29,  Tidal- basin-road. —Mr. 
Grey,  who  prosecuted,  said  that  this  was  a  very  serious  matter.  The  vermin 
killer,  when  analysed,  was  found  to  contain  enough  arsenic  to  poison  150 
people.  A  number  of  children  had  been  poisoned  by  rat  poison  containing 
arsenic,  in  the  neighbourhood,  during  the  past  few  months,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  find  where  it  came  from.  He  pressed  for  the  full  penalty  of  5?.— Judge 
French  (to  defendant) :  What  do  you  say?  are  you  a  chemist?— The  Defendant : 
I  ain’t  no  chemist.  I’m  a  working  man.  I  am  the  branch  secretary  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  Gibbs,  who  makes  this  rat  cake,  used  to  have  offices  at  the  Union¬ 
building.  A  lot  of  letters  came  for  him,  and  I  gave  them  to  him  to  oblige. 
One  day  a  gentleman  I  thought  was  the  manager  of  large  works  called.  He 
said  he  wanted  2s.  worth  of  the  poison.  I  asked  Mr.  Gibbs  for  it.  He  called 
again,  gave  me  2s.,  and  I  gave  up  the  money  to  Mr.  Gibbs. — Judge  French : 
Did  you  have  any  of  the  2s.?— The  Defendant:  Not  a  penny.— Judge  French: 
How  do  you  make  him  liable?— Mr.  Grey:  The  Act  says  we  must  go  for  th^ 
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person  who  actually  sells  it. — Judge  French  :  Why  not  go  for  the  man  Gibbs  ? 
He  is  really  the  guilty  person.  If  you  had  made  proper  inquiries,  surely  you 
would  not  have  gone  against  this  poor  man  ? — Mr.  Grey  :  The  Act  does  not 
allow  us. — Judge  French:  Then  it  is  a  bad  Act.  It  is  your  own  Act;  the 
sooner  you  get  it  amended  the  better.  Are  you  going  to  press  for  the  full 
penalty  ? — Mr.  Grey  :  I  am  afraid  we  must. — Judge  French  :  You  are  liable. — 
The  Defendant :  I  can't  see  I  am. — Judge  French  :  Their  Act  says  so.  Have 
you  a  family  ? — The  Defendant :  My  wages  are  30, s.  a  week.  I  have  a  wife  and 
four  children. — Judge  French:  Do  you  press  for  the  full  51. ? — Mr.  Grey  :  I  do. 
— Judge  French  (sharply)  :  Then  I  order  him  to  pay  the  51.  and  costs  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  a  month.  That  will  take  over  eight  years  for  him  to  pay. — 
(Laughter.)— Mr.  Grey:  I  must,  in  the  public  safety,  ask  for  a  larger  order. 
This  will  have  a  very  bad  effect. — Judge  French  :  And  it  is  still  worse  effect  to 
take  proceedings  against  a  man  who  was  not  in  the  habit  of  selling  the  poison, 
^nd  only  gave  it  out  on  one  occasion  to  oblige  a  neighbour,  as  he  thought. 


Patent  Hctog. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  October  21  and  28, 

1896:— 

Dark  Slides. — No.  23,132.  “  Improvements  in  Dark  Slides  for  Photographic 

Plates.”  A.  E.  Hopkins. 

Development  without  Dark  Room. — No.  23,232.  “New  Arrangement  and 
Dark-slight  for  Development  of  Exposed  Photographic  Plaies  by  Day 
or  or  other  Common  Light  without  Dark  Room.”  E.  Klupathy. 

Screen  Kinetoscopy. — No.  23,279.  “  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Taking 

and  Projecting  Animated  Photographs.”  E.  B.  J.  Hunebelle. 

Mounts.  —No.  23,507.  “  An  Improved  Mode  or  Method  of  Uniting  Paper  to 

a  Cardboard  or  other  Support  particularly  Applicable  to  the  Art  of 
Manufacturing  Photographic  Mounts.”  Complete  specification.  J.  W. 
McCabe. 

Retouching  Desk. — No.  23,547.  “An  Artificial  Light  Retouching  Desk.” 
A.  McNab. 

Photographic  Lamp. — No.  23,683.  “  Improved  Lamp  or  Lantern  for  Photo¬ 

graphic  Purposes.”  H.  G.  Moberly. 

- 4. - 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


November. 


9, 

9, 
9, 
9. 
9, 

9 

9 

10, 
10, 

10, 

11 

11, 

11, 

11, 

11, 

ai. 

11, 

ai. 

12 

12. 

12. 

12. 

12. 

13. 

13. 

13. 


Name  of  Sooiety. 


Bradford. 


Camera  Club . 

Ealing . . . 

North  Middlesex , 


Nottingham 

Richmond 


Subject, 


j  How  to  Make  a  Set  of  Lantern  Slides. 
\  George  Thistleth waite. 

J  The  Interior  of  Iceland.  Captain  J.  H. 
j  Thomson,  R.A. 

Exposing.  Roland  Whiting. 

The  Spectroscope.  E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S. 
j  Treatment  of  Figures.  Rev.  F.  C.  Lam- 
f  bert,  M.A. 

Lantern  Evening,  Prize  Slides. 


Stafford  Y.M.C.A .  Lantern  Evening,  Members’  Slides. 


Birmingham  Photo.  Society 
Hackney . 


Royal  Photographic  Society 


Ashton-  under-Ly  ne . 

Borough  Polytechnic . . 

Croydon  Camera  Club  ... 
Leeds  Camera  Club  . 

Lejtonstone  . . 

Photographic  Club . 

Southport  . 

Woolwich  Photo.  Society 


Camera  Club . 


Darwen  . . . . 

London  and  Provincial . 


Manchester  Photo.  Society  . 


West  Surrey . 

Croydon  Microscopical 


Ireland 


Plymouth 


Three  Legs  in  a  Boat.  H.  E.  Perry. 
Enlarging.  J.  A.  Hodges. 

A  New  Form  of  Apparatus  for  Measuring 
the  Light  Reflected  from  Prints.  Chap¬ 
man  Jones.  A  Theory  of  the  Rontgen 
Phenomena.  Charles  E.  Benham. 
f  Discussion:  Faults  in  Negative s  and 
\  Prints. 

Conversation  Night. 

First  Public  Lantern  Show  of  the  Season. 
Annual  Dinner. 

t  Pract.cal  Demonstration  on  Lantem- 
(  slide  Making.  F.  W.  Wates. 
Members’  Open  Night. 

( Lantern-slide  Making.  J.  A.  Hodges, 
1  F.R.P.S. 

I  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art  Photo- 
j  graphy. — II.  F.  0.  Lambert,  M.A. 

I  English  Regalia  and  Coronation  Cere- 
(  monies.  Cyril  Davenport,  F.S.A. 

J  Platinum  Toning  Demonstration.  J. 
(  Fielden. 

Backing  Plates.  A.  Haddon. 

(Acetylene  Gas.  H.  M.  Whitefield.— 
}  Wellington  &  Ward’s  Negative  Paper. 
(  A.  E.  Casson  and  Harry  Wade. 
Acetylene  Gas,  with  Demonstration. 

Trial  Night,  Members’  Slides. 

(  Notes  from  the  two  London  Photographic 
)  Exhibitions  of  1896.  Geo.  Mansfield. — 
]  The  Basque  Provinces  of  Spain.  Y.  E. 
(  Smyth  and  J.  R.  Brown. 

Members’  Lantern  Evening. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

October  29, — Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  in  the  chair.  I 

The  Chairman  formally  introduced,  with  a  short  speech,  Mr.  Paul  Martin, 


who  has  attracted  some  amount  of  attention  recently  by  his  series  of  pictures, 
London  by  Night. 

Mr.  T.  E.  H.  Bullen  read  a  paper  on 

Flexible  Films  [see  p.  711]. 

Mr.  Bedding  inquired  whether  the  new  film  would  stand  any  degree  of  heat 
— that  of  a  warm  climate,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Mackik  asked  the  object  of  coating  the  film  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Everitt  felt  bound  to  say  that  a  film  like  that  under  consideration 
would  be  a  great  boon  if  it  could  be  placed  on  the  market  at  the  same  price  as 
glass  plates.  One  advantage  of  a  film  like  this,  coated  on  both  sides,  although, 
perhaps,  for  another  purpose,  was  that  one  had  an  opportunity  of  printing 
either  way. 

Mr.  James  inquired  what  was  the  limit  in  the  size  at  which  the  film  would 
keep  fiat  ? 

Mr.  Sinclair  said  it  appeared  to  be  a  very  promising  film.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  getting  a  slow  film  to  give  good  technical  excellence,  but  he  had 
found  the  reverse  in  getting  a  rapid  film  that  would  keep.  His  recent  ex¬ 
perience  with  plates  and  films  exposed  indiscriminately  had  set  him  against 
films,  finding,  as  he  did,  on  development,  that,  while  the  plates  were  good, 
the  films  were  totally  useless.  It  was  important  to  get  a  film  with  better 
keeping  qualities,  and  one  the  material  of  which  had  no  effect  on  the  emulsion. 

Mr.  Beckett  hoped  they  would  not  split.  He  had  found  on  one  occasion, 
after  developing  a  dozen  films,  that  two  dozen  were  in  the  dish.  He  had  also 
found  them  very  erratic,  and,  though  theoretically  they  did  not  lose  sensitive¬ 
ness,  if  they  were  not  developed  soon  after  exposure,  they  often  lost  the 
image. 

Mr.  Teape  had  been  greatly  troubled  with  dark,  almost  opaque,  spots. 

Mr.  Bullen,  replying  to  these  and  other  remarks,  sal  1  he  could  Bee  no  good 
reason  why  the  films  should  not  stand  a  warm  climate  as  will  as  any  sensi¬ 
tive  plate.  Mr.  Banks  told  him  they  would  stand  a  temperature  of  150°.  In 
reply  to  Mr.  Hodd,  he  had  not  found  that  alcohol  had  any  influence  on  the 
films.  With  reference  to  some  remarks  on  various  faults  in  the  specimens,  he 
reminded  the  meeting  that  these  specimens  were  not  made  from  the  perfect 
commercial  films,  but  from  those  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  it  was  easily 
understood  that  an  unfiltered  emulsion  would  account  for  the  roughness  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mr.  James.  As  to  the  price  of  the  finished  films  commercially,  he 
said  there  were  no  expensive  solvents  used  in  their  manufacture,  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  was  no  reason  for  a  high  price.  The  largest  size  that  had  been 
made  was  four  and  a  half  feet  by  twenty  inches,  and  this  remained  perfectly 
flat.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Mackie,  he  thought  the  flatnesspresented  by  the  film 
was  sufficient  explanation  for  coating  on  both  side.?.  There  was  equal  tension 
on  either  side,  and  so  the  film  remained  flat.  He  could  not  answer  for  their 
keeping  qualities  yet  from  experience,  sufficient  time  not  having  elapsed  since 
their  origination.  He  would  say,  however,  that  there  was  certainly  nothing 
used  in  their  manufacture  that  should  have  any  ill  effect  on  a  sensitive  silver 
salt.  Replying  to  a  remark  by  Mr.  French,  he  said  the  films  should  not  stick 
to  gelatine  papers  any  more  than  other  tyjes  of  negative. 

The  Chairman  said  they  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Bullen  for  a  very  good 
historical  sketch  of  film- making,  and  for  some  extremely  promising  specimens. 
How7  long  would  this  film  take  to  dry  ? 

Mr.  Bullen  said  that,  as  two  surfaces  w7ere  exposed,  they  took  no  longer  to 
dry  than  a  single  surface.  The  body  of  the  film  w  a3  not  affected  by  water,  and 
the  surfaces  only  had  to  be  dried. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB 

October  28, — Mr.  Snowden  Ward  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Burrage  was  proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  Welford  introduced  Mr.  Liesegang,  a  son  of  Dr.  Lie.-eg&ng,  of  Diisseldorf. 
Mr.  D.  Hill  presented  to  the  Club  library  a  copy  of 
Photographic  Artistique. 

Dr.  Charters  White  delivered  a  lecture  upon 
Switzerland, 

illustrated  with  a  series  of  lantern  slides,  mainly  from  his  own  negatives  Mr. 
White  took  his  audience  through  some  of  I  TJ  and 

towns  of  the  country,  and  described  his  alventures  with  characteristic  humour. 
He  was  heartdy  thauked  for  a  very  interesting  evening's  entertainment. 


Amherst  Club  Photographic  Society.— This  Society  was  started  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  October  28,  when  the  first  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the 
Amherst  Club,  West  Hackney.  The  names  of  gentlemen  desirous  of  j  oining 
were  taken,  and  the  rules  agreed  upon.  Mr.  C.  C.  Paine  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  Mr.  Walter  Potter  Vice-President,  Mr.  E.  1L  Groundwater  being 
appointed  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas  Hon.  -Secretary.  Meetings  are  to 
be  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Wednesdays  in  each  month  at  the  Clnb 
house,  where  the  Society  has  most  luxurious  rooms  for  its  meetings,  and  is 
having  a  capital  dark  room,  fully  equipped  and  furnished,  provided  by  the 
President,  free  of  expense  to  the  Society. 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — The  meeting  on  the  23th  ulL  was  a  Lantern  Night- 
There  was  a  crowded  gathering  at  the  Club-rooms  to  inspect  slides  shown  by 
Messrs.  Richardson,  Myrtle,  Underhill,  G.  W.  Jenkins.  Taylor,  Costar.  A.  J. 
Noaks,  Holland,  Isaac,  Platts,  Elkin,  Lo:k.  Kougb,  Allbright,  and  Rogers. 
The  best  of  the  above,  which  illustrate  the  festivities  and  procession  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Males,  and  an  admirable 
series  of  the  interior  views  of  the  Municipal  Building*,  will  be  selected  for 
display  at  the  public  lantern  show,  to  be  held  on  the  11th  inst.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening  the  President  (Mr.  Hector  Maclean)  referred  to  a  newly  in¬ 
vented  camera  and  projection  apparatus,  called  The  Grand  Kinemito  graph, 
which  had  just  been  perfected  by  the  firm  of  which  their  member,  Mr.  Victor 
BemLr,  wai  one  of  the  leading  partners,  viz.,  Messrs.  Bender  &  Co.,  of 
Croydon.  The  apparatus  in  question  was  in  many  ways  a  great  advance  upon 
those  machines  hitherto  shown  ;  the  negatives  were  double  the  size  of  any 
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other  camera  of  the  class ;  the  vibration  was  much  reduced,  as  also  were 
the  noise  and  clatter  which  usually  accompany  the  projecting  apparatus  when 
in  action.  The  President  was  also  able  to  announce  that,  by  the  kindness 
of  Messrs.  Bender  &  Co.,  Mr.  Adolph  Langfier  had  promise!  to  show  the 
Grand  Kinematograph  in  action  at  the  Lantern  Show  of  the  Club,  to  be  held 
on  January  13,  1897. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society. — October  27,  Mr.  W.  Rawlings  presiding  — 
Mr.  Dunkley  showed  results  produced  by  placing  two  spectacle  lenses  in  front 
of  a  single  landscape  lens  of  five  and  a  half  inches  focus,  thereby  increasing 
the  focus  of  the  lens  to  eight  and  a  half  inches.  The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert 
spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  using  non-acvromatic  lenses  for  portraiture,  the 
non- coincidence  of  the  visual  and  chemical  foci  giving  a  soft,  harmonious 
image.  A  paper  on 

Intensification  and  Reduction, 

by  Mr.  T.  Bolas,  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  Barker.  Slides  were  shown  on  the  lantern 
screen  to  illustrate  the  relative  degrees  of  intensification  produced  by  the 
various  formulae.  A  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  paper  and  of  the  after- 
treatment  of  negatives  in  general  took  place.  Mr.  Grant  repeated  his  advice 
given  at  a  previous  meeting,  that,  instead  of  using  an  intensifier,  it  was  a  good 
method  to  make  a  positive  transparency  from  the  negative,  work  up  the  trans¬ 
parency,  if  necessary,  with  pencil  stump,  and  then  make  another  negative 
from  it.  Mr.  Hensler  thought  that  a  certain  amount  of  detail  was  lost  in 
copying.  The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  agreed,  but  thought  that  it  might  be  of 
advantage  in  some  cases.  Personally,  on  the  question  of  working  up  or 
“  faking,”  he  had  no  objection  to  it  whatever.  The  object  was  to  get  an 
effective  picture,  and  the  end  justified  the  means.  In  the  course  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  a  point  was  raised  as  to  length  of  time  necessary  to  wash  negatives 
after  fixing.  A  certain  amount  of  difference  of  opinion  was  revealed,  some 
being  for  long  washing,  others  for  short  ;  but  it  was  finally  pointed  out  that 
the  effectiveness  of  the  operation  depended  not  so  much  on  the  duration  of  the 
washing  as  in  the  manner  of  it,  a  few  minutes  under  the  tap  being  better  than 
prolonged  soaking.  The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  thought  that  thorough  fixation 
was  of  more  importance  than  the  after-washing,  and  for  this  reason  it  was 
desirable  to  use  a  supplementary  fixing  bath. 

Richmond  Camera  Club.— On  the  26th  ,ult.,  Mr.  F.  P.  Cembrano  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  Alfred  Watkins  gave  a  lecture  on 

Systematic  Development. 

He  pointed  out  that,  an  exposure  having  been  given,  the  various  tones  of  a 
negative  appeared  in  a  settled  ratio,  and  there  is  very  little  power  of  altering 
the  ratio  by  development  ;  also  that  the  density  of  the  various  tones  was  built 
up  as  development  proceeded  in  a  ratio  which  progressed  by  defiuite  rules,  and 
could  not  be  altered  by  modification  of  developer  (fog  and  a  limited  power  by 
variation  in  bromide  excepted) ;  that  variations  in  the  amount  of  developing 
agent  or  alkali  merely  altered  the  speed  of  development,  although  a  strong 
pyro  developer  attains  density  in  a  quicker  ratio  after  appearance  than  a  weak 
pyro  developer.  In  the  case  of  variation  in  amount  of  bromide,  a  certain 
alteration  of  gradation  was  shown  in  some  cases;  but,  to  gain  full  effect,  the 
alteration  should  be  from  commencement.  The  uselessness  of  previous  soak¬ 
ing  in  alkali  or  in  pyro  and  bromide  was  illustrated,  and  also  the  fact  that 
such  widely  different  developers  as  metol  and  hydroquinone  gave  exactly  the 
same  resulr  if  carried  to  the  same  stage.  Great  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
power  of  altering  gradation  by  length  of  development,  the  same  exposure, 
giving  soft,  plucky,  and  hard  results,  being  shown  on  the  screen.  The  power 
of  control  for  variations  of  exposure  by  mere  length  of  development  was  illus¬ 
trated,  prints  from  exposures  of  half  to  sixty-four  seconds,  developed  together 
in  one  dish  for  times  indicated  by  the  Eikronometer  method,  all  showing  much 
the  same  gradation.  The  difficulty  of  judging  stage  of  development  by  look¬ 
ing  through  the  negative  was  alluded  to.  The  lecturer  advocated  the  control 
of  results  by  timing  only,  the  basis  being  the  time  of  first  appearance  of  the 
image,  a  given  multiple  (according  to  developer  used)  of  this  time  being  given. 
Thus,  Ilford  pyro  soda  (the  weaker  formula)  requires  about  six  and  a  half  times 
the  appearance  of  the  image.  The  timing  could  be  done  by  watch,  but  the 
Eikronometer,  a  specially  designed  clock  for  the  purpose,  was  much  more  con¬ 
venient.  The  lecture  was  fully  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society  — On  October  26,  Mr.  Walter  Booth  (Vice- 
President)  lectured  before  the  members  of  this  Society  on  the  platinotype  I 
process,  and  treated  the  subject  in  a  very  lucid  and  instructive  manner.  As 
the  lecture  was  specially  prepared  for  beginners,  the  lecturer  began  his  dis¬ 
course  by  explaining  the  nature  and  special  properties  of  platinum,  which 
made  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  materials  for  photographic  printing.  He 
gave  a  short  sketch  of  the  various  discoveries  in  connexion  with  the  process, 
and  explained  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  calcium  tube,  and  gave  details  of 
a  good  system  of  gauging  the  exposures.  The  demon  trator  then  developed 
prints  on  various  papers,  gave  formulae  for  blue  back,  warm  black,  sepia,  blue, 
and  other  colours,  by  development  only,  and  particularly  recommended  the 
thick  papers,  both  rough  and  smooth,  of  the  Autotype  Company,  and  the  c.  c. 
of  the  Platinotype  Company.  Mr.  Booth  had  numerous  examples  of  his  own 
work  in  platinotype  on  various  grades  of  paper,  and  the  series  of  architectural 
studies  he  showed  were  much  admire^,  these  efforts  alone  being  sufficient 
to  at  once  stamp  him  as  a  worker  of  the  most  advanced  school,  his  pictures 
displaying  not  only  excellent  technique,  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  art. 

Leeds  Camera  Club. — The  third  of  a  series  of  elementary  lectures  for  be¬ 
ginners  was  given  by  Mr.  A.  Gaunt,  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  at  the  Club’s 
rooms,  Grand  Restaurant,  Boar-lane,  the  subject  taken  being  > 

Printing.  I 

Mr.  Gaunt  confined  his  remarks  to  those  printing  processes  that  come  within 
"the  range  of  a  beginner’s  efforts,  and  in  the  course  of  his  lecture  he  threw  out 
a  few  useful  hints  as  to  the  preparation  and  treatment  of  the  negative  before 
and  during  printing,  explaining  his  method  of  “blocking  out”  (using  a  fine 
drawing  pen  and  Chinese  ink  for  outlining),  printing  in  skies,  &c.  At  the 
close  Mr.  Gaunt  answered  a  number  of  questions,  and  an  interesting  discussion 


followed  on  the  relative  merits  of  albumenised  versus  gelatino-chloride  pa.  r 
which  eventually  led  to  a  challenge  by  the  lecturer,  which  was  p  ompih  .. 
cepted  by  a  member  present,  and  eventually  two  other  contests  were  arranged, 
the  decisions  to  be  given  at  some  future  meeting  Notice  was  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  postponement  of  the  Annual  Dinner  to  November  11,  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  several  members  interested  in  the  municipal  elections 
The  dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Grand  Restaurant,  followed  by  a  smokinp 
cert.  Stockwell’s  patent  single  lantern  for  dissolving  effects  was  exhibited  and 
described  by  its  inventor— a  member  of  the  Leeds  Camera  Club— and  elicited 
great  praise  from  all  lanternists  present.  A  demonstration  is  to  be  made  with 
it  on  November  18,  when  all  interested  in  lantern  work  are  cordially  invited  to 
be  present. 

Newcastle-on  Tyne  and  Northern  Counties’  Photographic  Association. 

—October  27,  Annual  Meeting,  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  (the  retiring  President) 
occupying  the  cha’r.— Mr.  James  Brown  (Hon.  Secretary)  real  his  report, 
which  stated  that  the  Association  ha  1  had  a  succe*sful  year.  The  member¬ 
ship  on  October  1  stood  at  109 — a  decretse  upon  the  previous  year’s  figures _ 

but  new  members  continued  to  be  enrolled.  The  indoor  meetings  had  been 
very  well  attended,  but  the  out  loir  meetings  had  been  practically  failures. 
Mr.  Fred  Park  (Hon.  Treasurer)  reported  a  balance  of  15/.  8x.  1(R,  as 
against  31.  19s.  8 d.  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  election  of  officers 
resulted  as  follows  : — President :  Mr  W.  Parry.—  Vice- Presidents  ;  Messrs. 
J.  S.  Bell,  J.  P.  Gibson,  J.  Hedley  Robinson,  an  l  John  Watson. — Council: 
Dr.  Blacklock,  Messrs.  W.  E.  Cowan.  J.  E.  Goold,  William  Graham,  Gorge 
Hall,  J.  J.  Kirkwool,  E-lgar  G.  Lee,  T.  0.  Mawsoa,  Captain  Sayers,  and  Mr. 
G.  L.  Snowball. — Hon.  Treasurer:  Mr.  Fred  Park.  —Hon.  Secretary:  Mr. 
James  Brown. — Assistant  U >n. Secretary  :  Mr.  Parker  Brewis.  Awards  in 
the  members’  compet  tion  were  announced  as  foil  >ws  : — Landscape  :  silver 
medal,  Mr.  James  Brown  ;  bonze  medal.  Dr.  Sm:th.  Marine  ami  instan¬ 
taneous :  silver  medal,  Mr.  James  Brown.  Portraiture:  bronze  medal,  Mr. 
Burton  Graham.  Hand-Camera  work  :  bronze  medal,  Captain  Sayers. 
Lantern  slides:  silver  medal,  Mr.  W.  Err.ngton  Cowan.  Enlargements: 
silver  medal,  Mr.  Burton  Graham.  In  all,  seventy-eight  se*s  were  submitted, 
which  contained  much  meritorious  work.  Messrs.  W.  Milburn.  President  of 
the  Sunderland  Society,  and  J.  Blarn  Scott,  of  Carlisle,  acted  as  Judges. 

Oxford  Camera  Club.— October  23,  Colonel  Impey  in  the  chair.— The 
Secretaries  gave  further  information  as  to  the  arrangements  for  the  Club 
Exhibition  on  November  12,  stating  that  there  would  this  year  be  no  restric¬ 
tion  on  the  sale  of  tickets.  The  competition  slides  would  be  shown  at  eight 
o’clock.  A  lecture  on 

The  Treatment  of  Figures, 

by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  was  then  read,  and  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 
The  members  were  invited  to  add  their  criticisms  to  those  of  the  lecturer,  and 
some  points  of  general  interest  were  brought  out.  It  was  announced  that 
it  was  proposed  to  hold  an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  season  on  the 
subject  of  these  lectures,  and  there  would  be  prizes  for  the  best  papers.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Joyce  for  lending  and  working  the  lantern  closed  the 
proceedings. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1896. 

Nov.  6,  7 .  Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly.  Alfred 

Maskell,  Dudley  Gallery,  Piccadilly. 

i,  <3-12  .  Royal  Photographic  Society.  R.  Child  Bayley,  12, 

Hanover-square. 

,,  12  .  Dulwich  Photographic  Society. 

,,  12  .  Oxforl  Camera  Club. 

,,  17-20  .  Hackney  Photographic  Society.  W.  F.  Fenton- Joe es;. 

12,  King  Edward  Road,  Hackney. 

,,  26,  27  .  Romford  and  District  Photographic  Society.  A.  Johr? 

Ormiston,  4,  Laurie-square,  Romford. 

,,  30-Dec.  1,  2  ...  North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. 

December  3,  4..., .  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  E.  P.  Heron,  2  Tilney- 

street,  Orrell  Park,  Aintree,  Liverpool. 

,,  28-31 .  Borough  Polytechnic  Paotographic  Society.  P.  C. 

Cornford,  103,  Borough-road,  S.  E. 

Dec.  1896-Jan.  1897  Bristol  International.  Hon.  Secretary,  20,  Berkeley- 
square,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1897. 

January  14,  15  .  Weymouth  and  District  Camera  Club.  E.  C.  Bennett 

10,  N ewberry-terrace,  Weymouth. 

- 4 - 

©orteSpoitiience. 


tW~  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  p  xper.  No  notice  is  tauten 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC  PLATES  WITHOUT  A  SCREEN. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  final  paragraph  of  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  K. 
Burton,  in  your  last  issue,  reference  is  made  to  an  old  suggestion  of 
mine  in  the  direction  of  rendering  orthochromatic  plates  altogether 
independent  of  a  coloured  screen,  when  the  maximum  effect  is  deeired. 

Speaking  from  memory,  however,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  proposed  a 
separate  coating  of  coloured  collodion,  which  would  present  other 
difficulties  besides  that  of  expense.  My  proposal,  I  think,  was  to  take? 
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an  emulsion  properly  colour-sensitised  in  the  ordinary  way — that  is  to 
say,  with  the  sensitising  matter  chemically  combined  with  the  silver  salt 
— and  to  mechanically  stain  either  the  emulsion  or  the  film  with  a 
suitable  dye  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  effect  of  dyeing  the  film 
of  dry  plates  was  shown,  years  ago,  to  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
general  sensitiveness  in  pretty  well  the  same  manner  as  a  coloured  screen 
used  with  an  ordinary  plate  would  act  by  reducing  the  action  of  the  blue 
and  violet  rays.  If,  however,  a  film  specially  sensitised  for  any  particular 
class  of  rays  were  so  treated  with  a  proper  dye,  it  seems  to  me  that, 
while  the  more  active  rays  would  be  considerably  weakened  in  their 
action,  those  specially  sensitised  would  not  be  proportionately  so.  In  a 
few  experiments,  made  at  the  time  with  collodion  emulsion,  I  found  such 
to  be  the  case,  but  did  not  follow  them  out.  Of  course,  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  dye  used  to  replace  the  screen  must  have  no  chemical 
action  on  the  film  itself  or  its  constituents. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

W.  B.  Bolton. 


THE  BANKSIAN  THEORY  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Whilst  admiring  the  clever  reasoning  of  Mr.  Banks’s 
paper — published  by  you  on  p.  677—1  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  regret 
that  he  did  not  give  a  summary  of  the  researches  and  writings  of  others, 
so  that  we  might  have  gained  a  better  idea  of  the  novelty,  or  otherwise,  of 
his  results,  which  hardly  seems  to  have  been  called  in  question  at  all  by 
those  present  at  the  meeting. 

The  idea  of  a  rearrangement  of  the  molecules  of  the  silver  salt  is  by  no 
means  new,  as  it  was  suggested  by  Davanne  in  1857,  and  the  first,  or  one 
of  the  first  to  suggest  an  electrical  action  was  Marie  Davy  in  his  work 
Hauptinhalt  der  Vntersuchungen  ilber  die  Elektricitat,  a  little-known,  if 
not  quite  forgotten  work,  published,  I  believe,  in  1860. 

Cherrill,  in  1867,  suggested  that  the  action  of  light  was  to  polarise  the 
silver  haloid,  and  the  metallic  pole  was  turned  in  the  direction  whence 
the  light  came. 

W.  B  Bolton  published  in  The  British  Journal  or  Photography, 
1870,  p.  397,  a  paper  supporting  the  elecirical  theory,  and  stated  that  he 
believed  that  the  action  of  light  was  not  chemical  but  electrical,  and  that 
the  latent  image  was  formed  of  molecules  which  were  in  a  state  of 
electrical  excitation  ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  collodion  plate  with  acid 
silver  development,  the  metallic  silver  was  electrically  attracted  in  statu 
nascendi,  and  in  the  case  of  alkaline  development  the  decomposition  of 
the  molecule  was  produced  by  the  hydrogen  set  free  in  the  developer. — I 
am,  yours,  Ac.,  A.  D.  Pretzl. 


ACETYLENE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  see  in  your  last  issue  that  Mr.  Chapman  Jones, 
whom  most  of  your  readers  would  consider  an  authority,  considered  there 
was  little  or  no  danger  in  using  acetylene  with  brass  or  copper  fittings. 
Having  had  a  considerable  experience  with  acetylene,  may  I  venture  to 
warn  your  readers  that  copper,  or  alloys  containing  copper,  are  highly 
dangerous  with  acetylene  ? 

In  the  course  of  a  long  series  of  experiments,  having  found  no  apparent 
action,  I  was  using  copper  connecting  pipes  and  brass  fittings,  when  one 
day,  without  any  warning,  one  of  these  pipes  fired  with  a  brilliant  flash 
and  loud  report.  An  examination  of  the  fittings  afterwards  showed  that 
all  of  them  were  very  badly  eaten  away  from  the  inside ;  but  a  still  more 
important  point  was,  that  the  whole  of  the  generator  was  thickly  coated 
with  foot,  and  very  hot,  the  ignition  of  the  copper  and  brass  fittings 
having  evidently  caused  a  decomposition  of  the  gas  itself.  Fortunately 
my  generator,  being  an  ordinary  steel  compressed  gas  cylinder,  was  able 
to  withstand  the  force  of  the  explosion,  else  the  result  must  have  been 
disastrous.  Mr.  C.  Jones  says,  “  doubtless,  it  sometimes  arose  with 
corroded  metal.”  Will  he  and  your  readers  please  note  that  the  above 
occurred  with  bright,  new,  copper  tubes  and  brass  fittings,  loliich  had 
never  been  used  before  ! 

It  may  perhaps  be  news  to  your  readers,  as  I  have  not  seen  it 
mentioned  before,  that  acetylene  gas  generated  from  carbide  of  calcium  i< 
not  pure.  In  the  course  of  my  investigations  I  found  it  to  contain 
compounds  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  I  made  several  estimations  of 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  found  it  present  to  the  extent  of  14  per 
cent,  in  volume,  the  actual  average  being  413  grains  of  sulphur  in  the 
form  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  per  100  cubit  feet  of  the  gas  !  This  figure 
may  be  better  appreciated  when  you  consider  that  ordinary  coa!  gas  in 
London  has  to  be  absolutely  free  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the 
total  sulphur  present  seldom  exceeds  15  grains  per  100  cubic  feet. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  serious  impurity  is  the  phosphorus,  which 
is  present  in  the  form  of  hydrides.  One  of  the  hydrides  of  phosphorus 
(phosphorous  dihydride)  which  is  nearly  always  produced  with  the  other 
hydrides,  has  a  very  unpleasant  property,  in  that  it  renders  other  gases 
spontaneously  inflammable.  Possibly  it  is  the  presence  of  these  im¬ 
purities  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity  which  brings  about  the  apparent 


uncertainty  of  acetylene  made  from  carbide.  Certainly  it  can  never  be 
safe  with  phosphides  present. — I  am,  yours,  Arc.,  A.  E.  Knowles. 

The  Birmingham  Oxygen  Co.,  Ltd.,  Saltley  Works,  Birmingham, 

October  30,  1896. 

P.S. — I  ought  to  add  that  silver  (as  would  occur  with  plated  fittings)  ie- 
still  more  dangerous  than  copper.  Acetylide  of  silver  is  terribly 
explosive.  I  have  been  unable  to  dry  it,  as  it  has  always  exploded! 
spontaneously.  It  will  explode  with  the  slightest  touch  under  water  ! 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  tbe  article  on  Single  Transparencies  in 
Natural  Colours  (p.  674),  and  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  : — 

The  method  therein  described  of  producing  transparencies  in  colour  in 
no  wav  resembles  my  own.  which  are  as  easy  and  certain  to  produce  at¬ 
ari  ordinary  silver  print,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  prove,  are 
absolutely  permanent ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  pictures  pro¬ 
duce!  in  aniline  dyes  to  possess  that  important  property.  Ta*  method 
you  describe  I  worked  out  five  years  ago  while  engag-d  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  well  known  studio  in  Dublin,  and  was  diseased  by  me  in 
consequence  of  serious  defects  and  difficulties.  I  have  before  me  as  I 
write  my  “notes  and  experiments”  for  that  period,  and  I  will  reproduce 
some  of  them  here.  Under  the  heading  of  Notes,  March  3,  1891,”  are 
the  following  experiments,  which  I  reproduce  as  they  are  entered  : — 

No.  2.  Try  the  effect  of  power  and  gradation  of  aniline  dyes  (3*), 
red,  yellow,  and  blue,  as  compared  in  the  same  manner  with  artists' 
pigments. 

No.  3.*  A  gelatine  plate  sensitised  with  bichromate  of  pota«h — print 
and  try  the  absorption  of  same  with  dyes. 

No.  4.  Same,  and  try  dusting  on  powder  colour. 

No.  5.  Transparencies  developed  withpyro,  or  hydroquinone.  afterwarde 
converted  into  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  these  to  be  upon  celluloid. 

No.  8.  Make  from  the  test  screen  negative  of  three  colours  three  print? 
in  carbon  in  identically  the  same  colours  (red,  blue,  yellow ) ;  develop  the 
first  upon  glass,  the  next  two  upon  celluloid,  and  transfer  accurately 
upon  the  first 

The  above  experiments  were  all  carried  out  in  one  day,  the  materials 
having  been  previously  prepared.  No.  3  was  afterwards  carried  out  with 
celluloid,  but  I  did  not  trouble  to  join  up  the  films  with  balsam  or  other 
adhesive,  as  the  method  has  serious  defects  which  I  will  point  out :  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  getting  perfect  gradation  in  a  plain  film  of  gelatine 
by  development  with  hot  water,  as  the  light  in  printing  has  a  spreading 
action,  and  frequently  renders  the  film  insoluble  right  through  :  but  a 
much  greater  defect  is  due  to  the  actual  image  caused  by  the  bichromate 
which  is  of  a  brown  colour.  Now,  if  you  take  three  such  images  a-  pro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Ives  upon  celluloid  and  without  immersing  in  any  dye 
whatever,  you  will  find  that,  upon  joining  them  up,  you  will  have  a  brown 
positive  of  considerable  vigour,  and  which,  when  coloured  with  the  dyes, 
entirely  destroy  the  truth  of  the  original  colours,  a  disagreeable  mono 
chrome  running  throughout  the  whole  picture.  The  same  defects  are 
met  with  in  making  carbon  prints  as  described  in  my  No.  8  experiment 
the  brown  image  of  the  bichromate  spoiling  t^e  purity  of  the  colours. 
The  above  and  similar  methods  were  carefully  tested  and  abandoned  by 
me  in  1891,  and  since  that  time  I  have  succeeded  perfectly  upon  different 
principles.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Ives’s  results,  but  it  would  be  impossible 
by  such  a  method  to  produce  such  gradation,  purity  of  colour  and  detail 
as  my  pictures  possess.  As  to  when  I  shall  make  known  my  method,  I 
reserve  to  myself  the  right  to  do  so,  at  what  time  and  in  what  manner  I 
feel  disposed.  I  have  a  jewel,  and  may  surely  decide  its  setting  before  it 
leaves  my  hands  ;  and,  if  another  method  should  yet  be  found.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  lustre  of  my  own. 

During  the  years  I  have  been  working  at  this  problem  I  have 
occasionally  been  startled  with  statements  and  announcements  in 
different  journals  to  the  effect  that  the  problem  of  colour  photopr  q  by 
lias  been  solved ;  but,  while  I  yield  all  honour  to  Lippm&nn  for  the 
interferential  method  and  to  Ives  for  his  photo-chromoscope.  1  still 
possess  my  soul  in  peace,  and  not  even  the  exquisite  pleasantries  and 
sarcasm  of  “Cosmos’  disturb  me  from  the  even  tenour  of  my  way.-  I 
am.  your®,  Ac.,  Wallace  Bennetto. 

The  Studio,  Sen-quay,  Cornwall,  October  27,  1896. 


THE  TRAILL  TAYLOR  MEMORIAL. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— A  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  this  Fund  will' 
be  held  at  the  Exhibition  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Friday,  tbe  0th- 
inst..  at  7  30  p  m.,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  executive  committee. 

All  subscribers  to  the  fund  are  invited  to  attend. — I  am.  yonrs,  Ac., 

Alrxaxdfb  Mackie, 

- • -  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Bund. 

SCREEN  NEGATIVES  DIRECT  FROM  NATURE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  see  in  your  issue  of  Friday,  October  22,  a  very  fol- 
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report  of  a  paper  on  the  above  subject  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  by  Mr.  Gamble. 

It  is  but  very  little  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  photographing  direct 
from  nature  with  the  cross-line  screen  for  various  reasons,  but  especially 
on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  latitude  permissible  in  the  use  of 
diaphragms.  Something  may,  doubtless,  be  done  in  the  house  in  the  way 
of  photographing  statues  and  suchlike  still  objects,  but  the  large  process 
camera,  with  its  long-focus  lens  and  ponderous  accessories,  are  far  too 
cumbrous  to  be  dragged  about  the  country  for  landscape  work,  and, 
moreover,  the  smallest  stop  which  would  give  proper  contrast  to  the 
picture  would  be  found  too  large  to  give  the  proper  depth  of  focus  for 
most  landscapes,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  largest  stop  which  could 
be  used  with  the  line  screen  would  be  found  far  too  small  for  successful 
portrait  work.  For  working  direct  from  nature  a  different  form  of 
screen  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  extra  rapid  screens  which  I  am  now  making  for  this  purpose, 
while  they  can  be  used  in  the  ordinary  way  as  slow  screens  with  wet 
plates,  admit,  when  desired,  of  being  used  with  any  intensity  of  light  up 
io  sixty  times  as  much  as  would  be  available  with  a  line  screen  in  the 
same  circumstances.  The  screen  negatives  from  which  the  enclosed 
scraps  were  obtained  were  all  taken  from  life  in  the  house  in  a  rather 
poor  flat  light,  with  an  exposure  of  two  seconds ,  while  I  was  using  Ilford 
Special  Rapid  or  Red  Label  plates,  and  an  intensity  of  light  equal  to  about 
thirty  times  what  I  could  have  got  with  a  line  screen.  The  same  thing 
could  have  been  done  with  Ordinary  Ilford  plates  with  an  exposure  of 
from  six  to  eight  seconds,  and  with  Ilford  process  plates  in  about  one 
minute,  the  exposure  in  the  last  case  being  much  too  long  for  portrait 
work,  but  quick  enough,  certainly,  for  the  still  objects  and  copying 
purposes.  With  process  plates  or  wet  plates  in  good  condition,  about 
half  an  hour’s  exposure  would  have  been  required  with  a  line  screen. 
Each  of  these  portraits  had  about  the  same  amount  of  detail,  and  de¬ 
cidedly  more  pluck  and  roundness  than  ordinary  photographs  taken  in 
in  the  same  circumstances  without  the  screen.  For  this  mode  of  working, 
any  kind  of  lens  that  will  take  a  decent  photograph,  and  any  kind  of 
camera,  will  do,  and  no  elaborate  calculation  is  necessary  for  adjusting 
the  screen.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  lay  the  surface  of  the  dry  plate 
against  the  screen,  and  put  both  together  into  a  double  dark  slide,  the 
screen  next  the  lens,  and  the  black  cardboard  division  in  behind  the 
plate  to  keep  all  tight,  and  give  about  four  times  as  long  exposure  as 
would  be  required  without  the  screen.  The  proper  gradation  of  the 
picture  is  secured  by  the  construction  of  the  screen  mesh,  and  the  con¬ 
trast  may  be  modified  greatly  as  desired  during  development,  especially  if 
pyro  be  used.  By  this  mode  of  working  a  process  operator  could  do 
about  three  dozen  screen  negatives  in  a  day,  a  task  which  most  would 
find  it  difficult  to  perform  in  a  week  in  the  ordinary  way,  especially  in 
winter.  When  the  time  of  exposure  can  be  thus  reduced  to  from  one  to 
three  seconds,  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  portrait  photographers  from 
making  screen  negatives  of  their  sitters  direct  from  life,  and  furnish  them 
with  proofs  by  the  hundred  in  permanent  printing  ink.  A  boundless 
field  for  the  application  of  photo-engraving  could  thus  be  opened  up,  and 
an  excellent  opportunity  afforded  to  people  of  filling  scrap  albums  with 
portraits  of  their  friends. 

These  rapid  screens  have  also  other  use3.  On  account  of  the  intensity 
of  light  available,  they  can  be  used  for  transferring  the  picture  to  the  zinc 
or  copper  direct  from  the  original  negative,  both  the  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphic  print  and  screen  negative  being  dispensed  with. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

3,  Waterloo -place,  Edinburgh.  t  ^  Mann 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES  INDUSTRY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — To  grasp  this  subject  in  its  present  aspect  seem3  to  me 
■an  impossible  and  invidious  task,  yet,  on  behalf  of  a  numerous  un¬ 
offending  class  of  paterfamilias,  I  am  drawn  into  the  whirlpool. 

In  the  early  dawn  of  photography,  one  had  to  silver  his  own  plates, 
make  his  hypo  and  his  cigar-box  camera,  and  construct  his  periscopic 
lens.  Timely  aid  came  from  Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  of  the  Royal  Cornwall 
Polytechnic,  who  first  published,  through  Griffins,  of  Glasgow,  his  work 
on  practical  photography,  and  which  was  then  the  only  available  guide 
in  those  dark  ages,  and  was  wonderfully  useful.  The  fortunate  owner  of 
that  book,  if  he  compares  it  with  the  last  number  of  The  British 
Journal  Photographic  Almanac,  1896,  may  ask  himself  the  question, 
Whence  all  these  thousands  of  advertisements,  and  to  what  cause  am  I 
4o  assign  their  growth  ? 

Much  nonsense  has  been  written  about  amateurs.  Why,  in  1840,  we 
were  not  even  qualified  for  that  distinguished  title.  We  were  fiddlers  or 
experimentalists ;  but,  all  the  same,  we  are  the  legitimate  fathers  of  that 
modern  prince,  if  you  will,  the  self-dubbed  professional. 

In  scanning  the  list  of  modern  photographic  advertisements,  one  is 
struck  by  the  contrast  of  1840  and  1896.  In  the  former  we  had  to 
grope  our  way  in  every  direction,  and  it  took  both  time,  brains,  and 
money  to  coax  his  Majesty  the  Sun  to  become  our  delineator.  Now,  alas  ! 
for  our  pride  of  heart,  the  great  sun  himself  waits  patiently  and  obedi¬ 
ently  upon  the  human  figure  or  the  “penny  in  the  slot,”  and  asks  for 
neither  brains,  time,  nor  certificate  ;  he  makes  pictures  broadcast  by  the 
aid  of  the  dry-plate  automatic  camera,  exposure  meter,  and  self-acting 
developer,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  What  a  contrast  1  Yet  (aside),  have 
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these  picture-makers  cause  for  glorification  anything  like  the  Bparkling 
fire  that  lit  up  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Fox  Talbot,  Sir  John  Herschel,  or 
Robert  Hunt?  I  opine  not.  A  German  organ-grinder  imitating  Jenny 
Lind  explains  the  contrast. 

Oh,  what  a  gush  rushes  to  the  heart  when  you  tread  the  virgin  soil 
and  forest,  and  feel  that  you  are  the  first  human  visitor !  Any  one  who 
has  had  this  delightful  experience  can  well  understand  the  emotional 
twitchings  of  delight  when  these  pioneers  first  traversed  the  unknown 
regions  of  the  dark-[room)  ages,  and  brought  forth  for  the  first  time 
mimicries  of  Nature  herself. 

Who  could  have  divined  that,  in  a  weak  moment,  our  best  friend,  the 
sun,  would  have  so  given  himself  away  ? 

The  autocrat  of  the  universe  has  become  republican,  and  one  of  our¬ 
selves  ;  he  is  subservient  to  our  requirements,  and  strikes  not  against  our 
wage  remuneration  !  Surely  the  millennium  is  in  sight ! 

But  to  my  text.  The  wants  and  the  luxuries  of  the  would-be  photo¬ 
grapher,  what  are  they  in  his  various  conditions  of  development,  the 
embryo,  the  full-feathered ,  and  egg-laying?  They  have  brought  into  ex¬ 
istence  sprucely  donned,  white-aproned  waiters  to  minister  to  their 
craving  appetites,  and,  according  to  the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
we  have  a  goodly  choice  ;  indeed,  to  the  outsider,  a  comical  one. 

Lenses!  What  is  a  lens  in  present-day  optical  nomenclature ?  Jena 
glass,  iris  diaphragm,  anastigmatic,  /-12-5,  Zeiss,  /-18,  aplanatic,  group, 
rectilinear,  concentric,  baby,  instantaneous,  and  all  the  rest  of  them.  In 
glancing  over  this  huge  list  of  lenses,  I  defy  the  ordinary  intellect  to 
select  the  best  lens  for  his  immediate  requirements.  This  should  not  be, 
seeing  that  we  have  societies  by  the  hundred,  which  meet  and  sit,  like  so 
many  ambassadors  to  Turkey,  dumb  and  tongue-tied  down  either  by 
personal  interests  or  afraid  to  speak  in  favour  of  one  instrument,  lest 
they  should  endanger  the  reputation  of  a  certain  maker  who  has  always 
been  very  kind.  Then  we  come  to  the  cameras  by  the  thousand,  from 
the  Penrose  process,  the  feather  weight,  the  aluminium  Zephyr  to  the 
Presto,  press  the  button  and  the  stable-boy  does  the  rest.  Well,  surely 
there  is  no  rational  demand  for  such  a  conglomeration  of  contrivances, 
except  this,  that  what  was  formerly  understood  as  human  brains  has 
emigrated  to  Mars  or  elsewhere,  and  that  these  figaries  are  supplied  to 
fill  the  vacuum,  vice  the  mind,  made  necessary  by  promotion  of  the 
latter. 

Automatic  is  in  the  air.  We  breathe  it,  digest  it,  it  is  the  vitality  of 
present-day  life.  The  nature’s  gentlman  spurns  the  dogma  that  “  he 
must  earn  his  bread  by  labour.”  And  so  he  is  impelled  by  desire,  all  he 
needs  must  be  prepared  ready  to  his  hand,  like  the  prince  sportsman, 
who  was  driven  to  the  wilds  to  shoot  tigers.  Attendants  were  placed  in 
advance,  driving  in  the  animals,  and  others  had  a  ready  supply  of  guns, 
cocked  triggers,  which  they  handed  to  the  prince  at  a  given  signal,  and 
who  simply  let  fly.  That  was  newspapered  tiger  hunting,  and  the  prince 
was  highly  bepuffed  for  his  “  gallant  daring  in  the  jungle.”  Now,  this  is 
a  true  reflex  of  the  modern  open-air  photographer,  who  gets  his  ex¬ 
posures  developed  and  printed  by  the  professional.  “  But,  why,”  some 
one  will  ask,  “what  are  you  raving  about?  Is  it  not  quite  right  we 
must  have  our  conveniences  to  assist  us  in  our  work  ?  ”  Yes,  quite 
right ;  but  you  ask  to  have  the  work  done  that  you  may  reap  the  glory 
which  you  filch  from  the  experienced  man  who  does  the  whole  work  for 
you.  In  fact,  the  nature’s  gentleman,  and,  of  course,  woman,  is  included, 
not  as  it  used  to  be,  a  matter  of  dress.  Sex  doth  not  now  perplex  our 
classification  of  humanity.  The  duplex  man,  therefore,  is  a  creature,  a 
vacant  space,  ready  to  be  occupied  by  vapours  or  sub3tantials,  according 
to  his  appetite  and  his  tastes. 

The  circumstances  of  the  moment  are  the  ruling  elders  in  that  church, 
hence  we  must  expect  that  such  an  employment  as  making  pictures  of 
nature  by  auto]machinery  would  ensnare  humanity  of  every  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  progress,  causing  them  to  hover  around  the  light  after 
the  manner  of  the  midnight  moth,  who  flies  around  the  lamp  flame 
until  he  is  drawn  in. 

When  the  young  moth  gets  entangled  in  the  literature  of  photographic 
hydrophobia,  he  appeals  to  pater  for  a  cheque,  then  to  Dr.  Photo 
Supplies  for  a  cure  !  Oh,  to  read  the  diagnosis  and  the  prescription  is  a 
proper  caution !  Another  flame  is  dazzled  before  the  eyes  of  the  patient. 
A  plethora  of  delights— snap-shot  cameras,  teetotal  stands  that  always 
keep  their  feet,  dry  plates,  open-air  studios,  changing  bags,  retouching 
air  brushes,  and  a  thousand  other  attractions,  all  dangled  before  the  eyes 
of  the  embryo  photoist.  What  is  he  to  do  ?  Bewildered  at  the  extent 
and  reality  of  his  disease,  he  plunges  back  to  his  admiring  dad  to  change 
the  cheque  for  a  much  larger  amount.  Now,  this  amiable  dad  nets  his 
cash  in  a  very  different  trade,  yet  he  feels  that  he  should  part  with  some 
of  it  if  only  to  suit  the  whim  of  his  darling  offspring,  and  so  the  bigger 
cheque  is  drawn,  and  the  photo-supply  doctor  prescribes  accordingly. 
The  patient  feels  apparently  better,  but  not  much  wiser.  There  we  have 
a  side  light  which  to  those  who  read  may  find  “  a  fitting  cap.”  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  those  who  desire  to  provide  aids  and  facilities  for  the 
legitimate  requirements  of  the  photographer;  but,  when  inventors  of  lenses, 
cameras,  and  the  thousands  of  other  things,  meddle  with  substitutes  for 
brains,  it  is  full  time  to  put  the  scientific  foot  down,  and  say,  Stop  I 
lest  you  turn  to  nought  and  annihilate  the  remaining  remnant  of  esprit- 
de-corps  existing  among  the  worthy  community  of  bond-fide  photographers* 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Joseph  Lewis. 

Dublin ,  October  28,  1896. 
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SALON-IC  ETHICS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Your  bind  insertion  of  the  following  may  possibly  in¬ 
terest  your  readers,  and  bring  me  the  satisfaction  I  hive  vainly  sought  at 
the  hands  of  the  Salon’s  Hon.  Secretary. 

I  sent  six  pictures  to  the  Salon  in  response  to  the  usual  invitation, 
three  of  my  own  work,  and  three  of  my  friend’s,  F.  Holland  Day,  of  Boston 
(whose  work  I  introduced  to  the  Salon  last  year),  these  being  my  own 
property,  and  sent  by  permission  of  Mr.  Day. 

I  received  a  rejection  notice  for  two  pictures,  and  sent  for  them  on  the 
appointed  day.  I  found,  on  attending  the  Exhibition,  that  I  ought  to 
have  received  a  rejection  notice  for  four  pictures,  as  only  two  out  of  the 
six  were  hung. 

I  wrote  and  asked  what  had  become  of  the  missing  two  pictures,  and 
why  I  had  had  no  rejection  notice  for  them.  To  this  I  received  the  reply 
that  I  “  had  had  a  rejection  notice,  and  that  I  had  received  the  pictures, 
they  being  signed  for  by  So-and-So ;  but,  if  they  were  not  so  received, 
then  they  would  be  at  Messrs.  Dicksee’s,  in  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  entry.  ” 

As  this  took  no  notice  of  my  question  as  to  why  I  had  only  received  a 
rejection  notice  for  two,  instead  of  for  four,  I  wrote  again,  reiterating 
this,  and  saying  that  I  could  not  send  again  for  pictures,  and  must  look 
to  them  to  return  the  missing  two,  and  at  their  own  expense,  as  the 
error  was  entirely  on  their  side. 

Unfortunately,  before  this  reached  the  Hon.  Secretary,  he  had,  on  his 
own  initiative,  had  the  pictures  sent  to  me,  and  on  which  my  house¬ 
keeper  had  to  pay  2s.  I  have  written  twice  for  this  2s.  to  be  refunded,  or 
have  a  justification  of  its  charge.  The  reply  I  get  from  Mr.  Maskell  is 
the  one  I  now  quote  : — 

“  October  10. 

“Sir,— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  October  1,  demanding  the  return  of  ex¬ 
penses  paid  by  your  housekeeper  on  two  pictures  by  Mr.  Day,  of  Boston,  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  I  see  no  reason  for  complying  with  a  demand  of  the 
kind.  “  Yours  truly, 

“  Alfred  Marsell,  Hon.  Secretary." 

I  don’t  think  I  have  ever  received  a  letter  that  has  so  “  riled  ’  me. 
Its  absurd  attitude  of  superiority,  the  non-necessity  of  any  condescending 
to  reasons  or  argument  implied  in  it,  indicate  a  lack  of  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  courtesy  that  should  govern  every  action  or  letter  of  an  official 
(be  he  a  paid  or  a  honorary  servant),  that  is  at  least  surprising  when 
coming  from  Piccadilly.  I  replied  to  this,  but  got  no  response  whatever. 

I  therefore  publicly  ask  the  Salon  to  say  by  what  by-law  or  c  mdition 
of  entry  their  Hon.  Secretary  justifies  the  non-sending  of  a  rejection 
notice,  the  return  of  the  pictures,  and  the  charge  made  for  them?  Is  an 
exhibitor  who  receives  a  rejection  notice  for  two  pictures,  out  of  six  sent 
in,  to  suppose  that  there  will  be  others  at  a  later  date  which  he  must  pay 
a  fee  for  the  return  of  ?  1  could  easily  have  had  all  my  rejected  pictures 

on  the  proper  date,  when  I  sent  for  them,  in  strict'  accordance  with  the 
entry  form.  The  Salon  will  not  miss  any  wo-k  I  may  withhold  from 
it  in  future  years — there  are  plenty  of  good  workers  to  fill  its  walls — but 
I  certainly  shall  not  again  risk  being  subjected  to  the  extremely  discourte¬ 
ous  treatment  they  have  seen  fit  to  mete  out  to  one  who  has  been  invited 
to  show  from  the  very  first. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Frderick  H.  Evans. 

19,  Buckingham-street,  Adelphi,  W.C  ,  0  tober  20,  189G. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Charles  Moss,  in  his  defence  of  the  management  of 
the  Salon,  goes  rather  beyond  what  the  circumstances  of  the  case  justify. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Oliver’s  original  lettpr  was  a  protest  against  the  unfairness  of  i 
the  Salon  Committee,  in  sending  invitations  to  contribute  so  worded  that  1 
the  only  inference  that  intending  exhibitors  could  draw  would  be  that  all  j 
work  of  sufficient  merit  would  be  accepted,  instead  of  openly  and  fairly  j 
specifying  that  they  only  want  a  few  to  fill  up  the  space  that  the  members  I 
of  the  “  Linked  Ring”  and  their  friends  have  not  already  appropriated,  j 
The  invitation  is  similarly  worded  to  that  sent  out  by  the  secretaries  of 
most  photographic  societies,  with  the  additional  intimation  that  the  work 
sent  in  is  to  be  submitted  to  a  selecting  committee.  Merit  alone  does  not 
secure  admission  to  this  Exhibition,  and  that  the  absence  of  merit  does 
not  of  necessity  involve  rejection  a  glance  at  the  walls  each  year  will 
show.  The  catalogue  gives  the  information  that  this  year’s  Exhibition 
contains  339  frames.  Of  these,  189  are  contributed  by  43  members  of  the 
“  Ring;”  48  by  24  foreign  exhibitors,  who  are  non-members;  and  only 
98  by  61  British  workers,  non-members,  or  an  average  of  roughly  1$  each. 
(There  is  one  exhibitor  who  contributes  four  frames,  whose  residence  is 
not  given.)  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  a  member  of  the  Salon  Committee, 
stated  in  the  Amateur  Photographer  that  about  1100  pictures  were  sent  in, 
which  involves  about  750  rejections.  Now,  very  few  of  these  rejections 
were  the  members’  own  work,  and  it  is  quite  safe  to  assert  that  nearly  700 
of  non-members'  contributions  were  rejected  against  100  accepted.  Is  it 
reasonable  or  fair  to  ask  photographers,  who  are  fully  as  enthusiastic  in 
the  development  of  pictorial  photograpbv  as  the  members  of  the  “  Ring,”  1 
to  send  in  their  best  work  when  it  has  so  little  chance  of  acceptance  ?  In 


the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  the  Salon  is  not  an  open  exhibition.  No 
one  would  object  to  this  if  the  members  would  only  admit  the  fact,  instead 
of  sending  out  invitations  broadcast  and  contending  that  a’  certain 
standard  of  merit  will  secure  admission  irrespective  of  who  the  sender 
may  be,  as  in  other  exhibitions. 

Why  is  it  that  Mr.  Charles  Moss,  like  many  members  of  the  “Linked 
Ring,”  cannot  write  a  word  about  the  Salon  without  adding  sneering 
remarks  about  the  Royal  Society  and  its  Exhibition  ?  “A  New  Link  ”  is 
following  the  example  of  his  older  brethren  in  this  respect,  and  he  has 
already  expressed  his  adherence  to  the  only  one  article  of  faith  in  which 
there  appears  to  be  unity  of  opinion  among  the  Links,  that  is,  that  the 
“Ring”  is  the  only  exponent  of  pictorial  photography,  and  the  only 
Exhibition  where  artistic  photographs  are  to  be  seen  is  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery.  Would  “A  New  Link”  also  kindly  explain  how  the  members 
of  the  “Ring”  are  to  perform  the  impossible  feat  of  looking  down  on  to 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  ? 

Being  an  ardent  “  Royalist,”  I  cordially  endorse  “  Royalist’s  ”  letter  in 
your  last  issue,  but  I  have  been  somewhat  puzzled  to  reconcile  with. 
“Cosmos’”  consistent  and  well-merited  criticisms  of  the  attitude  taken 
by  prominent  members  of  the  Ring,  the  fact  that  while  in  your  papor 
you  devote  two  long  articles  to  the  Salon  Exhibition,  one  is  considered 
sufficient  for  the  Royal.  Whatever  may  be  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  exhibitions,  the  latter  is  certainly  far  more  representative,  and  of 
more  interest  to  British  photographers. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

Hastings  House,  Norfolk-xtreet,  Lorvlon ,  J V.C.,  Hp.nrt  W.  Bennett. 

November  3,  1896. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, ---I  notice  a  letter  in  your  current  issue,  signed  “  A  New 
Link.”  It  purports,  I  suppose,  to  be  written  by  a  member  of  the  Linked 
Ring,  and  that  is  the  impression  your  readers  would  gather  from  it. 
Without  further  evidence,  may  I  ask  the  latter  to  diMredit  it«  genuine¬ 
ness?  You,  Sir,  may  easily  have  been  misled,  for  no  list  of  members  of 
this  private  Society  has  ever  been  published.  The  Society  is  an  abso¬ 
lutely  private  one,  and  if  a  member  of  it  had  a  grievance,  he  would,  at 
least  first  of  all,  as  a  gentleman,  bring  it  before  his  colleagues.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  write  to  the  public  press  in  terms  which  might  easily 
be  misunderstood,  and  lack  the  courage  to  sign  his  own  name. 

With  the  late  forged  letter,  purporting  to  be  from  Sir  William  Ha-court, 
still  in  our  recollection,  some  reference  to  the  one  in  your  columns  becomes 
a  necessity,  otherwise  I  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  notice  it. 

Your  other  correspondent,  “  M.  L.  R.,”  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  express 
his  views  ;  but,  not  having  the  entree,  as  one  may  say,  behind  our  scenes* 
his  opinions  can  only  be  taken  for  what  they  may  be  worth. — I  am,  yours, 
Ac.,  Alfred  Mashkll. 

63,  St.  James's -street,  S.  IF.,  November  3,  1896. 


BE  UNFAIR  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — From  the  letter  published  in  your  issue  of  October  30. 
in  which  the  writer  calls  attention  to  a  halfpenny  morn  ng  paper’s  scheme 
of  supplying  the  public  with  life-size  enlargements  (24x19)  at  6*.  6 A 
each,  it  seems  that  not  only  photographers,  but  newspaper  proprietors, 
have  a  hard  struggle  for  an  existence.  Tnis  scheme  has  very  Daturally 
excited  a  great  deal  of  unfavourable  comment  among  the  profession,  and 
is  acting,  and  will  act  for  some  considerable  time,  as  a  powerful  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  business  of  London  photographers,  and.  of  course,  greatly 
help  to  lower  the  photographic  profession. 

I  am  amazed  to  see  the  proprietors  of  these  two  pipers  (for  the  same 
offer  is  held  out  to  the  readers  of  a  halfpenny  evening  paper,  i-sued  from 
the  same  office)  resorting  to  such  illegitimate  m’ans  to  increase  tbeir 
revenue.  Not  satisfied  with  supplying  2000  readers  of  these  two  journals, 
the  editor  has  increased,  “  at  the  very  earnest  request  of  our  readers,' 
the  offer  to  10,000;  taking  the  two  papers  together,  brings  the  total  to 
20,000.  Should  they  secure  this  number  of  orders,  the  money  taken 
would  amount  to  between  6000/.  or  7000/. — a  nice  little  sum  to  take  out 
of  the  professionals’  pockets  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that,  with  the  present  rates,  they  do  scarcely  earn  a?  much 
as  expenses  amount  to.  These  six-and-sixpenny  “  beautiful  three- 
quarter,  life-size,  crayon  and  indian  ink  portraits.”  cannot  last,  for 
to-diy  photography  is  judged  by  a  double-edged  standard,  in  which  the 
finest  requirements  of  science  and  art  are  blended ;  a  standard  that  lacks 
even  standing-room,  for  hit-or-miss  class  of  work,  ru«hed  through  by  the 
hundred,  can  have  no  comparison  with  work  turned  out  by  first  class 
firms.  Last  week  the  editor  of  the  papers  in  question  tells  us  be  ha? 
had  “  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  orders."  Can  it  be  wonlered  at.  con¬ 
sidering  the  ample  means  of  extensively  a Iverii-ing  these  “  things  of 
beauty,  joy  for  ever?”  No  doubt,  in  time  the  editors'  rooms  of  tnesc 
papers  will  have  all  the  cha-ms  of  a  bazaar. — I  am.  yours, 

October  31,  1896.  A  Photographers  Daughter. 
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\*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  op 
Photography,”  2,  Tork-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

***  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

*»*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York- street. 
Covent  Garden,  London.  _ 


Deceived.— W.  J.  Barker  ;  F.  E.  G. ;  A.  Rivot  &  Co. ;  K.  Bell  ;  Princess 
Peace  ;  F.  Clark.  In  our  next. 

ILenshs. — Bosanquet.  Yes  to  both  questions. 

'C.  A,  Colybr. — You  had  better  call  upon  us  some  morning  between  ten  and 
one,  and  we  will  advise  you. 

Apparatus.— H.  A.  Lockington.  It  is  against  our  rules  to  recommend 
particular  makes  of  apparatus,  but  we  are  always  glad  to  be  of 
assistance  on  specific  points. 

{Exhibiting  Others’  Work,— Bourne  writes  as  follows  :  “  Would  you  kindly 
tell  me  if  it  is  legitimate  to  send  an  enlargement  in  competition  at  an 
Exhibition,  finished  and  worked  up  by  a  well-known  firm  who  work  for 
the  trade,  enlarged,  of  course,  from  a  negative  taken  by  my  operator  at 
my  studio  ?  ”• — Certainly  not,  if  you  exhibit  it  as  having  been  done  by 
yourself. 

Lantern  Light,— T.  Walton  says:  “I  was  recommended  to  dissolve  some 
albo-carbon  in  the  oil  I  use  in  my  lantern,  as  it  was  said  to  improve  the 
light.  I  did  so,  but  then  the  lamp  smoked  to  a  degree,  and  stank  the 
house  out.  Should  that  be  the  result?”— It  is  quite  what  we  should 
expect,  unless  the  lamp  had  a  strong  draught,  so  that  there  was  a 
sufficient  current  of  air  to  consume  the  extra  carbon  added  to  the  oil. 

Methylated  Spirit.— S.  B.  R.  says  :  “I  have  some  methylated  spirit  that  I 
have  had  by  me  some  years— before  the  new  Act  came  into  force — and, 
although  kept  in  glass  bottles,  it  has  become  quite  a  straw  colour.  Is 
it  any  good  now?”— We  have  several  samples  ourselves  that  have  gone 
the  same— it  usually  does  so  when  kept  a  long  time — but  we  have  found 
no  difference  in  its  working,  or,  at  least,  in  any  work  we  have  employed 
it  for. 

Gas-relief  Photographs.— J.  Ramsden  says  :  “Should  esteem  it  a  favour  if 
you  can  tell  me  how  to  produce  photographic  bas-reliefs  mentioned  in 
your  J ournal  ;  also  if  you  will  give  me  address  of  Mr.  Taber,  or  of  any 
one  who  produces  these.” — -In  reply:  See  this  Journal  of  August  7, 
where  the  method  is  fully  described.  Mr.  Taber  is,  we  believe,  in  this 
country,  and  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  care  of  the  Camera  Club,  Charing 
Cross-road,  will,  no  doubt,  find  him. 

Stained  Print.- — A.  Collier  asks  :  “Am  I  right  in  supposing  the  marks  on 
the  enclosed  photograph  to  be  caused  by  using  the  blotting-paper  in 
blotting  off  until  it  becomes  saturated  with  hypo?  Your  opinion  will 
greatly  oblige.”— We  cannot  say  positively  that  the  stains  in  question 
are  so  caused.  But  using  paper  for  blottmg  off  when  it  is  already 
saturated  with  the  fixing  salt  is  sure  to  lead  to  troubles  of  different 
kinds.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  stain  may  be  caused  in  that  way. 

.Aspect  for  Studio.— Rogo  writes :  “Could  you  kindly  say  if  a  southerner 
eastern  aspect  would  do  for  a  studio  if  ground  or  patent  rolled  glass  was 
used  in  glazing  ?  Of  course,  eastern  would,  I  expect,  be  better  than 
southern,  but  would  the  latter  do  at  all  ?”— Excellent  work  can  be  done 
in  a  studio  with  a  southern  aspect,  but  it  requires  some  skill  to  do  it, 
more  than  in  working  one  with  an  eastern  light.  In  the  latter  the  sun 
has  only  to  be  contended  with  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  ;  but  with 
the  southern  aspect  the  sun  has  to  be  dealt  with  for  the  major  part  of 
the  working  hours. 

{Ivory  Miniature,— Miniature  writes :  “  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  ivory 
for  miniature  painting  should  be  prepared  in  any  way,  also  is  any 
medium,  other  than  a  little  gum  water,  advisable,  and  where  is  the  best 
place  to  procure  the  ivory  ?  If  not  trespassing  too  much,  is  there  a  book 
upon  miniature  painting?” — No  special  medium  is  necessary.  It 
is  usual  to  rub  the  ivory  over  with  a  little  very  fine  cuttle-fish  powder 
before  commencing  the  work.  The  ivory  is  supplied  by  all  the  artist’s 
colourmen.  We  are  not  sure  that  any  work  is  published  on  painting 
on  ivory,  we  think  not.  Apply  to  Rowney  &  Co.,  Oxford-street.  They 
may  have  a  work  that  may  deal  with  the  subject.  j 

{Keeping  Sulphocyanide.— Printer  asks:  “Could  you  inform  me  whether 
one  pound  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonia,  diluted  as  soon  as  purchased 
in  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  water,  say,  from  two  to  lour  pints, 
will  keep  for  a  very  considerable  time,  and  whether  distilled  water  would 
be  essential  ?  I  get  one  pound  at  a  time,  given  me  to  use  by  my  em¬ 
ployer,  and  I  weigh  it  out  at  present  one  drachm  at  a  time  ;  but  I  fear 
after  a  time  it  becomes  wet,  and  in  consequence  is  not  correctly 
weighed.” — It  is  much  better  to  make  a  stock  solution  of  the  salt 
than  to  weigh  out  the  crystals  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  Unless 
the  consumption  is  rapid,  we  should  say,  Dissolve  half  a  pound,  and  then 
seal  up  the  bottle  containing  the  rest.  It  keeps  well  for  weeks  in  solu¬ 
tion,  but  the  crystals  rapidly  absorb  moisture  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
■Ordinary  water  may  be  used  if  distilled  is  not  at  hand. 


Breaking  Surface  of  Glass.— A.  C.  Wright  says:  “Will  you  oblige  bv 
informing  me  what  is  the  name  of  the  gelatine  or  other  substance  wlfi.-h 
is  used  abroad  to  so  pull  away  the  surface  of  glass  in  drying  as  to  cause 
the  peculiar  cracked-all-overlook  one  sees  in  glass  ornameuts  of  the  kind  ! 

I  remember  an  allusion  by  the  late  Editor  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  some  few  years  ago  to  this  substance,  and  if  you  can  just 
state  the  name  of  the  glue  or  gelatine,  and  where  procurable,  in  a  word 
or  two,  I  shall  be  infinitely  obliged.”— If  ground  glass,  such  as  is  used 
for  the  collotype  process,  be  coated  with  gelatine,  and  then  be  dried, 
and  the  drying  be  carried  on  in  a  tolerably  high  temperature,  its  con* 
traction  will  tear  away  the  surface  of  the  glass.  It  is  to  the  record  of 
this  fact  that  our  correspondent  probably  alludes.  Any  strong  gelatine 
will  do  that. 

Printing,  Ac. — Cymro.  Will  you  please  help  me  in  the  following  questions : — 

1.  If  I  fix  a  print  (P.  0.  P.)  in  the  hypo,  is  it  as  permanent  as  one  toned 
and  fixed?  I  like  the  tone  when  only  fixed.  2.  Where  is  the  fault?  I 
developed  a  plate,  and  while  printing,  after  drying  the  print,  I  find 
that  as  to  the  collar  and  the  neck  there  is  no  distinction  between  them  ? 
3.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a  vacancy  for  one  going  out  to  Africa 
in  tbe  photographic  trade  ?  I  have  been  advised  to  go  out  for  the  benefit 
of  my  health.  If  you  know  of  any  firm  that  want  a  man,  please  men¬ 
tion  in  this  week’s  paper.  4.  While  toning  P.O.P.  I  find  that  the 
edges  of  the  print  tone  quicker  than  the  middle  portion,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  edges  of  the  print  tone  darker  than  the  middle. — 1.  Doubtful. 

2.  Evidently  the  negative  is  faulty.  3.  We  know  of  no  one  requiring 
assistance  at  present.  4.  Keep  the  prints  in  constant  motion  while 
toning,  as  also  when  washing  prior  to  toning. 

Spotty  Prints. — A.  E.  G.  says  :  “  I  should  feel  obliged  by  any  information 
as  to  the  source  of  spots  on  prints.  I  have  been  much  troubled  by  it 
of  late.  Sometimes  it  is  much  worse  than  others.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  about  two  years  ago  you  answered  a  correspondent  about  the 
same,  which  I  think  you  said  was  caused  by  particles  of  iron  dust.  Do 
you  think,  where  the  spots  appear  at  the  back  only,  they  would  have 
any  influence  in  fading  the  front  of  print  ?  My  batch  of  prints  last 
week  was  much  freer  from  spots  than  on  any  former  occasion.  I  had 
each  print  toned  face  downwards,  with  the  result  mentioned  above. 
Do  you  think  this  the  cause  of  improvement  ?  How  do  you  think  they 
can  be  prevented  ?” — In  this  case  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  spots  are 
due  to  particles  of  foreign  matter  coming  in  contact  with  the  prints  at 
same  stage  or  other.  Whether  they  are  iron  or  anything  else  we  cannot 
say.  Their  avoidance  is  easy  with  additional  care.  It  is  possible  that 
the  spots  at  the  back  may  eventually  show  in  the  front. 

Lantern  Matters. — Magic  Lantern  says:  “I  should  feel  obliged  if  you 
would  give  me  your  advice  on  the  following  questions  :  I  have  one  of 
- ’s  enlarging  apparatus,  one  something  like  the  one  in  their  adver¬ 
tisement  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  1896. 
1.  Is  it  suitable  for  giving  magic-lantern  entertainments  ?  it  lias  a  three- 
wick  lamp,  burners  one  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  a  four- inch  con¬ 
denser.  The  lens  is  the  same  as  supplied  with  the  apparatus.  2. 
What  size  picture  should  it  give  ou  the  sheet  ?  The  last  time  I  tried  it,  I 
think  it  must  have  been  too  big,  viz.,  twelve  feet,  the  slides  looked  awful 
yellow,  and  the  light  was  bad  indeed.  3.  Could  I  have  incandescent 
gas  burners  ?  would  that  be  quite  so  hot  ?  I  find  tbe  outside  woodwork 
is  cracking  with  the  heat  from  the  lamp.  4.  My  next  trouble  is  in 
colouring  lantern  slides.  In  the  first  place  I  can  paint  in  oils,  being  a 
portrait  painter,  but  I  find  when  I  have  done  a  slide,  and  it  is  in  the 
lantern,  it  looks  ropy,  and  some  of  the  colour  does  not  show  at  all, 
although  when  out  it  looks  fine  and  clear.  Please  tell  me  where  I  go 
wrong.  Water  colours  I  can’t  manage  on  the  slides  any  way.  With 
the  Diamond  dyes  I  get  on  fairly  well,  but  do  not  like  them,  for,  should 
you  make  a  blunder,  you  cannot  alter  it.  Do  slide  painters  use  any 
special  medium?  if  so,  can  you  please  tell  me  the  name?” — Iu  reply: 
1.  Yes,  on  a  small  scale.  2.  The  screen  was  too  large  for  the  light. 

3.  The  incandescent  burners  would  not  radiate  so  much  heat  as  the  oil 
lamp.  4.  This  is  simply  due  to  the  work  not  being  fine  enough,  the 
brush  marks  showing  too  strongly  when  magnified.  We  do  not  think 
that  any  special  medium  is  employed. 

Silver  Printing  versus  Photo-mechanical  Printing.— Future  says:  “The 
following  questions  are  troubling  my  brain  very  much,  will  you  kindly 
answer  them  ?  (The  questions  are  not  meant  for  any  particular  country, 
competition  beirig  as  great  here  as  anywhere  else. )  1.  As  the  average 

conjunctures  now  are  for  the  landscape  firms  working  on  a  large  scale 
in  silver  prints,  can  such  a  business,  in  expert  bands,  and  now  started, 
be  made  to  prosper  in  the  end,  while  patiently  gathering  the  most 
valuable  negatives  summer  after  summer,  and  having  capital  enough  to 
lay  out  for  a  reasonable  number  of  under-balancing  years  ?  2.  Will  it 
be  only  a  question  of  time  when  photo-mechanical  processes  will  kill 
the  silver  printing  for  such  purpose  as  above,  or  spoil  its  business  by 
cutting  prices  still  more  ?  if  so,  within  how  near  a  future  will  such  be 
the  case,  and  which  photo-mechanical  process  will  be  the  main  com¬ 
peting  one  against  the  silver  printing  ?  3.  Will  it  mostly  be  the  new 
silver  printing  landscape  firms  that  will  take  up  the  photo-mechanical 
processes  in  question  2  for  landscapes,  or  will  it  mostly  be  other  firms 
that  will  go  in  for  it  ?  4.  Which  precautions  should  already  be  taken 
by  the  now  silver  printing  landscape  firms  with  a  view  to  the  future 
when  photographing  their  landscapes  ?” — In  reply  :  1.  It  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  we  ourselves  should  not  care  to  run  the  risk  of  starting  such  a 
business  in  the  hope  of  its  paying.  2.  Generally  speaking,  yes.  We 
cannot  fix  a  date,  but  probably  collotype  is  the  most  formidable  com¬ 
petitor  silver  printing  has.  3.  The  chances  in  each  case  are  about 
evenly  balanced,  we  should  say.  4.  If  we  understand  the  question 
aright,  it  is,  Is  it  worth  while  landscape  firms  adopting  photo¬ 
mechanical  printing  methods  ?  We  should  say  yes  in  such  cases  as 
that  supposed  by  our  correspondent. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

It  will  be  observed,  from  a  brief  report  that  we  give  in  another 
part  of  the  Journal,  that  the  General  Committee  having 
charge  of  the  Traill  Taylor  Memorial  Scheme  has,  at  length, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  come  to  a 
decision  with  regard  to  the  best  form  which  the  memorial 
should  assume.  The  annual  income  of  tha  invested  funds  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  holding  of  a  lecture,  preferably  embodying 
the  results  of  original  research,  and  a  commemorative  medal 
will  be  bestowed  upon  the  lecturer.  A  permanent  committee, 
consisting  of  town  and  country  members,  has  been  appointed. 
For  other  details  of  the  scheme  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
report.  In  all  probability  the  very  best  manner  of  perpetu¬ 
ating  Mr.  Taylor’s  memory  has  been  chosen,  and  it  possesses 
the  added  advantage  of  stimulating,  to  some  extent,  photo¬ 
graphic  progress. 

*  *  * 

The  Executive  Committee  has  met  several  times  during 
'the  year,  and  their  recommendations  were  the  result  of  much 
anxious  deliberation  and  discussion.  To  Mr.  Alexander  Mackie, 
who  has  acted  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Fund,  and 
who,  in  all  probability,  will  continue  to  serve  in  the  former 


capacity,  every  credit  is  due  for  the  time  and  trouble  he  has 
devoted  to  the  Fund.  Our  own  thanks  are,  in  a  special 
manner,  also  tendered  to  him  for  having  adopted  the  suggestion 
made  to  him  nearly  a  year  ago  to  interest  himself  in  the 
matter. 

*  *  * 

The  lecture  recently  given  at  the  Camera  Club  by  Mr.  Arthur 
j  M.  Brice,  on  the  Jackson- Harmsworth  Polar  Expedition  was 
noteworthy  from  a  photographic  point  of  view,  as  It  elicited 
from  Mr.  Child,  the  photographer  to  the  expedition,  some 
details  as  to  camera  work  in  Arctic  regions.  He  said  the  chief 
photographic  difficulty  arose  from  the  condensation  of  moisture 
from  the  hands  on  the  plates.  The  exposure  required  was 
very  short  owing  to  the  strong  light  and  clear  atmosphere,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  subjects  photographed  reflected  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  light ;  with  a  slow  landscape  plate,  one 
second  was  sufficient  with  /-64.  Development  was  easy,  as 
the  temperature  in  the  house  was  never  below  40°  F.,  but 
there  was  some  difficulty  In  obtaining  enough  water  for 
washing  the  negatives.  Rolled  films  were  very  useful,  as  they 
required  less  handling,  and,  if  they  got  immersed  in  water,  only 
the  outside  was  damaged.  Interesting,  however,  as  these 
details  are,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  could  advanta¬ 
geously  be  amplified.  Will  not  some  enterprising  secretary  of 
a  photographic  society  persuade  Mr.  Child  to  “  fill  an  evening  ” 
with  the  subject  of  photography  in  the  Polar  Regions  1 

*  #  * 

A  lady  writes  us  as  follows,  with  reference  to  the  formation 
|  of  a  Society  for  lady  professionals.  So  far  as  we  know,  no 
such  Society  has  ever  been  mooted,  but  we  entirely  agree  that 
there  Is  plenty  of  scope  for  the  carrying  out  of  our  corre¬ 
spondent’s  suggestions  :  “  Might  I  ask  you  whether  any  one 
has  ever  started,  or  thought  of  starting,  a  society  for  lady 
photographers — I  mean  professionals,  not  amatturt,  of  the  same 
description  as  the  Society  of  Musicians  1  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  helping  hand  oould  be  held  out  often  to  members  of 
such  a  society  when  in  sickness  or  out  of  a  situation.  It 
could  be  supported  by  a  subscription  from  each  member,  and 
also  by  voluntary  contributions.  I  myself  am  an  orphan,  and, 
though  I  have  relatives  to  whom  I  can  go,  I  feel  too  Inde¬ 
pendent  to  care  to  be  a  drag  on  them.  I  may  also  remark 
that,  as  in  all  trades,  photographers  seem  to  think,  as  long  as 
I  their  employees  eat  and  drink  and  look  respectable,  that  Is  all 
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that  is  needed.  They  do  not  consider  that  clothes  cost  money 
and  one  does  not  grow  younger.  It  also  seems  to  me  that 
employers  in  need  of  assistants  could  always  apply  to  a  society 
of  this  kind,  thus  facilitating  matters  on  both  sides.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  expressed  myself  rather  incoherently,  but  so 
many  women  earn  a  living  at  this  kind  of  work  as  operators, 
mounters,  spotters,  and  in  various  capacities,  there  seems  a  need 
of  some  kind  of  help  for  them,  especially  as  they  are  none  of 
them  over- paid.5’ 

*  *  # 

The  Multum  in  Parvo  is  the  title  given  to  negatives  which 
Mr.  Singer,  photographer  of  Chippenham,  is  supplying  for 
Christmas  and  New-year’s  card  purposes.  The  design  consists 
of  an  ornamental  border  with  a  seasonable  greeting,  and  spaces 
are  left  for  printing  in  a  view  of  one’s  house  or  a  portrait  of 
oneself.  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  may  be  appreciated  by 
many  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  novelties,  however  small, 
are  welcomed. 

*  *  * 

The  Aetien-Gesellschaft  ftir  Anilin-Fabrikation,  of  Berlin, 
inform  us  that  at  the  Berlin  Industrial  Exhibition,  1896,  they 
have  received  the  highest  award,  the  Gold  State  Medal ;  and 
that  their  exhibits  at  the  International  Exhibition  for  Amateur 
Photography,  Berlin,  1896,  likewise  received  the  highest  dis¬ 
tinction,  the  Gold  Medal. 


V  COLLODION  SCREENS  FOR  ORTHOCHROMATIC 

PURPOSES. 

Now  that  colour  screens  have  come  to  form  so  important  an 
addition  to  the  numerous  paraphernalia  of  the  photographic 
atelier ,  the  easiest  means  by  which  they  can  be  improvised  is  a 
matter  that  must  exercise  many  minds.  Optically  worked 
sheets  or  discs  of  suitably  coloured  glass  are  necessarily  ex¬ 
pensive  luxuries,  besides  being  liable  to  physical  defects  from 
which  ordinary  plate  glass  is  in  a  great  measure  free  ;  conse¬ 
quently,  coloured  films,  spread  upon  properly  polished  plate 
glass,  are  more  generally  employed,  and,  if  less  permanent,  are 
at  least  more  easily  renewed  should  any  accident  happen. 

Of  the  various  media  employed  in  the  formation  of  the 
coloured  coating,  spirit  varnish,  gelatine  and  collodion  are  those 
most  generally  in  use ;  and,  though  the  last-named  has  been 
condemned  by  many  experimenters  as  useless,  on  account  of 
the  “  structure  ”  ib  shows,  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  show 
that  injustice  has  been  done  to  collodion,  and  that,  in  fact,  if 
properly  prepared,  it  is  far  the  best  of  the  three.  With  spirit 
varnishes  we  have  had  practically  no  experience,  the  few 
attempts  we  have  made  with  such  preparations  having  been  so 
manifestly  inferior  to  either  collodion  or  gelatine  that  we  have 
never  thought  it  worth  while  to  persevere.  With  gelatine, 
undoubtedly,  very  fine  films  may  be  obtained,  so  far  as  freedom 
from  structure  is  concerned ;  but  there  is  always  more  or  less 
tendency  to  mechanical  defects  and  a  want  of  absolute  trans¬ 
parency,  such  as  can  be  obtained  with  collodion,  besides  which 
the  extreme  care  necessary,  in  the  preparation  both  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  and  the  screen,  renders  the  manufacture  one  of  the  greatest 
delicacy.  With  collodion,  however,  when  the  proper  sort  is 
obtained,  the  removal  of  an  injured  screen  is  a  matter  of  only  a 
few  minutes  and  very  little  care. 

The  first  step  in  the  preparation  of  the  collodion  is  to 
obtain  a  suitable  sample  of  pyroxyline,  and  this  is  the  point  on 
which  all  those  who  run  down  collodion  screens  have  come  to 


grief.  If  collodion  for  the  wet  or  dry  processes  depends  for  its* 
quality  upon  certain  properties  of  the  pyroxyline  from  which 
it  is  made,  the  same  is  equally  true  when  it  is  to  be  used  for 
screen  work,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  very  qualities' 
that  go  to  render  a  sample  of  cotton  especially  fit  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes  may  be  just  those  that  have  a  reverse 
tendency  when  clearness  and  freedom  from  structure  are 
concerned. 

In  examining  a  number  of  samples  of  pyroxyline,  they  will 
be  found  to  vary  very  materially  in  the  character  of  the  film- 
they  give,  when  dissolved  and  spread  upon  glass.  Some — and 
these  are  the  ones  that  are  frequently  best  adapted  to  negative 
purposes,  especially  dry  plates — are  at  once  placed  out  of 
court  owing  to  their  setting  and  drying  with  a  certain  amount 
of  opalescence.  These  may  be  at  once  rejected.  Of  those 
that  appear  to  be  perfectly  clear,  some  will  present,  when  set, 
a  fairly,  if  not  perfectly,  even  surface,  while  others  will  set  in 
lines  or  ridges  running  in  the  direction  of  the  “  pour  off” 
Although  the  latter  may  dry  apparently  as  even  as  the  others,, 
they  also  should  be  rejected,  as,  when  colouring  matter  i& 
added,  the  ridges  will  show  more  or  less  after  drying,  owing 
to  the  greater  thickness  of  colouring  they  contain. 

But  the  solvents  employed  in  making  the  collodion  exercise- 
an  equally  important  influence  on  the  character  of  the  film,  as 
all  old  collodion  workers  are  well  aware,  not  only  so  far  as 
their  quality  is  concerned,  but  equally  as  much  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  to  which  they  are  used.  Thus,  the  addition  of  water  to 
collodion,  or,  what  is  tantamount  to  the  same  thing,  the  use  of 
weak  solvents,  i.e.,  those  of  high  specific  gravity,  is  known  to 
render  the  film  open  and  porous,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to 
make  it  flow  unevenly,  and  dry  with  more  or  less  structure.. 
Then,  again,  a  preponderance  of  alcohol  in  the  mixture  is  found 
to  give  a  film  which  dries  slowly  and  without  structure,  though 
the  collodion  may  flow  rather  unevenly,  while  an  excess  of 
ether  causes  the  film  to  set  quickly  and  evenly,  but  with  a  fine 
“  ribbed  ”  or  “  twill  ”  surface,  while  moist  and  thin  lined 
surfaces  will,  as  already  stated,  show  in  the  coloured  screen. 

Almost  every  sample  of  pyroxyline  exhibits  some  differ¬ 
ence  in  behaviour  under  similar  conditions  of  treatment, 
some  requiring  an  excess  of  alcohol  over  ether,  and  others  the 
reverse.  Some,  again,  absolutely  require  the  very  strongest 
solvents,  while  others  will  admit  of  the  presence  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  water  without  exhibiting  any  marked 
“structure.”  Hence  it  is  only  by  carefully  selecting  the 
pyroxyline  and  afterwards  as  carefully  studying  the  proportions 
of  the  solvents  with  which  it  works  best,  that  perfect  success 
can  be  realised.  But,  as  a  small  stock  of  such  collodion  will 
last  a  long  time,  the  trouble  will  not  be  wasted. 

The  best  way,  however,  to  arrive  at  a  structureless  film  with 
as  little  trouble  as  possible,  failing  a  really  good  sample  of 
cotton,  is  to  operate  on  such  as  may  be  obtainable  in  such  a 
way  as  to  render  them  suitable.  It  is  well  known  that  by  the 
action  of  water  upon  pyroxyline  in  the  state  of  solution,  that 
is,  in  the  form  of  collodion,  its  character  and  properties  are  very 
materially  altered,  and  in  this  direction  lies  the  power  of 
rendering  almost  any  sample  of  cotton — except  such  as  are 
naturally  opalescent — suitable  for  our  present  object.  In  other 
words,  by  precipitating  the  gun-cotton  from  collodion  already 
made,  drying  and  redissolving  it,  its  characteristics  are  so- 
materially  altered  that  it  almost  invariably  gives  a  limpid,, 
easily  flowing,  and  structureless  film.  Added  to  this,  it  may; 
be  said  that  its  solubility  is  so  greatly  increased,  that  very  much. 
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thicker  films  may  be  used  without  incurring  the  danger  of 
unevenness,  and,  by  the  removal  of  any  remaining  traces  of 
acid  and  the  greater  purity  of  the  resulting  collodion,  there  is 
less  danger  of  the  colouring  matters  subsequently  added  being 
damaged  or  altered. 

To  prepare  the  precipitated  cotton,  take  any  ordinarily  good 
sample  that  sets  and  dries  quite  transparent,  and  dissolve  it  to 
form  as  thick  a  collodion  as  may  be  convenient  in  view  of 
subsequent  filtration  or  clearing.  It  will  not  do  to  make  it  so 
thick  that  insoluble  particles  will  not  subside,  but  just  thick 
enough  to  economise  solvents.  Let  it  clear  by  subsidence  or 
clear  it  by  filtration,  and  then  add  to  it,  a  little  at  a  time, 
sufficient  water  to  make  it  begin  to  look  thick.  Then  pour  it 
in  a  thin  stream  into  a  large  volume  of  clean  water  either  cold 
or  very  slightly  warm,  and  stir  it  vigorously  all  the  time.  The 
result  will  be  a  bulky,  white,  flocculent  mass,  which,  after 
changing  the  water  once  or  twice,  may  be  squeezed  out  and 
dried  in  the  sun  or  in  a  gentle  oven. 

Pyroxyllne  so  precipitated  will  be  found  very  soluble,  to 
the  extent  sometimes  of  thirty  or  forty  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
solvents;  to  give  a  perfectly  clear  collodion,  to  flow  evenly 
unless  too  thick,  and  to  dry  without  structure ;  to  be,  in  fact, 
the  very  perfection  of  pyroxyline  for  making  screen  collodion. 
If  this  be  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  if  not  higher 
specific  gravity  than  '720,  it  will  give  a  clear  hard  film  that  is 
scarcely  scratched  with  the  finger  nail,  and  that  will  bear  a 
considerable  degree  of  magnification  without  showing  any  grain 
or  structure. 

Celloidine  forms  a  very  good  basis  to  work  upon,  being  pure 
and  limpid  and  comparatively  free  from  structure,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  not  a  precipitated  preparation,  and 
ha3  therefore  not  undergone  the  chemical  change  that  gives 
the  latter  its  peculiar  properties. 

A  stock  of  prepared  collodion  on  the  principles  stated  above 
can  be  kept  on  hand  and  coloured  with  any  suitable  dye  as 
required,  the  process  of  applying  it  to  a  piece  of  optically 
worked  glass,  and  the  subsequent  drying  scarcely  occupying 
the  time  required  to  pen  this  paragraph,  while  the  result  for 
working  purposes  will  prove  at  least  equal  to  the  best  and 
-most  expensive  screens  obtainable. 

- « - 

The  New  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. — Contrary 
to  the  expectations  of  some  who  were  supposed  to  be  able  to  form  an 
opinion,  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  the  Director  of  the  National  Gallery, 
was,  at  the  meeting  last  week,  elected  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  as  successor  to  the  late  Sir  John  Millais.  A  fortnight 
ago  it  was  thought  in  some  quarters  that  the  honour  would  fall  to 
Mr.  Yal  Prinsep,  but  in  the  first  vote  at  the  election  that  gentleman 
received  but  little  support,  the  greatest  number  of  votes  falling  to 
Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  Mr.  Poynter,  and  Mr.  Dicksee.  In  the  final 
vote,  Mr.  Poynter  secured  19  votes,  and  Mr.  Riviere  16.  The 
'former  artist  was  therefore  declared  duly  elected  to  the  highest 
^honour  that  artists  aspire  to.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President 
will  live  to  enjoy  the  distinction  much  longer  than  did  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  _ _ 

The  Illustrations  in  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society’s  Catalogue. — A  correspondent  writes  asking  if  the 
illustrations  in  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition  catalogue  were  done  from 
the  identical  prints  there  shown  or  from  others  supplied  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  He  says  he  asks  the  question  because  several  of  the  pictures 
in  the  book  show  more  detail,  and  have  greater  vigour,  than  is  seen 
in  those  on  the  walls.  As  we  have  heard  several  comments  to  the 
same  effect,  we  give  prominence  to  the  query  here  instead  of  in  the 
usual  C  orrespondence  column.  It  would  be  interesting  to  a  good 


many  to  know,  authoritatively,  if  the  negatives  from  which  the 
blocks  were  produced  were  taken  from  the  actual  prints  shown  or 
whether  they  were  taken  from  others ;  and,  if  the  former,  whether 
the  greater  detail  and  vigour  seen  in  some  of  the  reproductions  are 
due  to  hand  work  on  the  negatives  or  the  blocks. 


Something  New  (?; — One  of  the  evening  papers  that  often 
“  enlightens  ”  its  readers  on  scientific  matters,  one  day  last  week 
said : — 

“  An  enterprising  photographer  has  succeeded  in  photographing  a 
bullet  in  its  flight.  He  has  also  6uccceeded  in  photographing  those 
waves  of  air  which  are  produced  by  the  tremendous  onrush  of  the 
bullet  through  the  elastic  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  and  which  are 
expressed  not  to  our  eyes  but  to  our  ears  by  the  ‘sing’  or  hum  of  the 
fatal  missive.  In  front  of  the  ball  is  a  dark  line  of  compressed  air 
and  behind  it  the  hole  cut  in  the  air  may  be  seen  closing  up.” 

After  this,  possibly,  in  the  near  future,  our  contemporary  will 
chronicle  the  demise  of  Queen  Anne.  Professor  Boys  must  feel 
highly  flattered  at  being  designated  “  an  enterprising  photographer,” 
we  should  imagine. 

'Z  ■■ 

Rontgen  Rays  at  the  Hospitals.— Mr.  Lux  more  Drew 
held  an  inquest  at  Hammersmith,  one  day  last  week,  on  the  body  of 
a  child  who  died  from  ulceration  of  the  stomach  and  hemorrhage, 
through  having  swallowed  a  halfpenny.  In  the  evidence  one  of  the 
witnesses  is  reported  to  have  said  that  she  had  taken  the  child  to 
the  hospital,  and  they  had  offered  to  photograph  the  boy,  to  find 
where  the  coin  was,  but  she  could  not  afford  the  five  shillings  fee. 
If  this  statement  be  true,  it  would  seem  that,  although  the  hospitals 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  X  rays,  it  is  only  where  the  patient  is 
able  to  find  the  fee  for  the  photographing.  Five  shillings  is  little 
enough  for  taking  a  photograph  of  a  child’s  body,  but  it  is  a  sum 
that  many  patients  who  are  compelled  to  avail  themselves  of 
hospital  treatment  cannot  afford.  If  they  cannot,  and  the  above 
statement  be  correct,  then  Iibntgen’s  valuable  discovery  is  as  nought 
to  them. 


A  New  Art  Reproduction. — It  is  stated,  in  a  daily  con¬ 
temporary,  that  the  Committee  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
has  obtained  permission  from  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Royal  Academy  to  reproduce  by  photography,  and  by  the  carbon 
process,  the  famous  cartoon,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  in  the  Diploma 
Gallery,  Burlington  House.  It  is  added  that,  as  it  is  felt  that  many 
lovers  of  art,  throughout  Europe,  desire  to  obtain  copies  of  such  a 
unique  and  extraordinary  work,  exceptional  arrangements  have  been 
made  by  which  students  and  connoisseurs  may  obtain  copies  ;  but 
these  copies  are  only  to  be  had  through  members  of  the  Club.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  reproduction  will  be  executed  by  an 
English  or  by  a  foreign  house.  We  have  heard  that  this  famous 
work  was  photographed  some  little  time  back  by  a  foreign  firm,  but 
whether  for  a  restricted  publication  or  not  we  cannot  say.  If  this 
work  is  of  such  great  interest,  and  it  certainly  is,  to  art  students,  it 
is  a  little  surprising  that  the  Royal  Academy  does  not  permit  the 
work  to  be  reproduced  for  unrestricted  publication. 


Another  Judge  on  the  Pharmaceutical  Society*® 
Prosecutions. — County  Court  judges  are  continually  expressing 
their  opinions  on  the  vexatiouskctions  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
As  was  seen  by  our  last  issue,  that  astute  Judge  of  the  Bow  County 
Court,  Judge  French,  made  some  very  strong  comments  on  the 
subject  in  the  case  where  a  poor  man  had  innocently  procured  some 
rat  poison,  to  oblige  a  neighbour,  os  he  thought.  The  Judge  asked 
the  Society's  representative  if  he  pressed  for  the  full  penalty  of  £5 
against  this  poor  man,  whose  wages  were  30*.  a  week,  on  which  a 
wife  and  four  children  had  to  be  kept.  He  did,  and  the  Judge  had 
no  option  in  the  matter  but  to  order  the  payment  of  the  U.  with 
costs.  The  Society  will  get  their  “pound  of  flesh/  but  they  will 
have  to  wait  for  it;  for  Judge  French  marked  his  idea  of  the 
prosecution  by  ordering  the  payment  by  instalments  of  one  :*hilling 
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a  month.  This  will  take  over  eight  years  to  complete  it.  The 
Pharmaceutical  Society  will  not  profit  much  over  this  transaction, 
we  opine. 


P  Si  o  to  graphing-  in  the  Parks. — The  Royal  park-keepers 
are  evidently  fully  alive  as  to  the  appearance  of  hand  cameras, 
unless  they  are  less  conspicuous  than  was  that  of  a  writer  to  the 
Standard  one  day  last  week.  He  says  that  he  was  informed  by  two 
park-keepers  that  he  could  only  photograph  in  Hyde  Park  with  a 
special  permit,  one  of  the  officials  remarking,  “  You  see,  sir,  yours  is 
the  instantaneous  process.”  The  writer  adds  that  he  has  since 
obtained  one  of  those  precious  documents,  and  finds  that  it  is  not 
available  on  Sundays.  But  what  strikes  him  as  more  extraordinary 
is  that  u  the  photographing  of  persons  or  groups  is  not  permitted,” 
and  asks,  if  armed  with  “  the  magic  permit,”  whether  a  photographer 
is  deterred  from  taking  snap-shots  at  the  cyclists  and  equestrians  in 
the  Row  ?  We  imagine  that  there  is  no  impediment  to  taking  such 
pictures  as  those  alluded  to.  The  regulations  as  to  “persons  and 
groups  ”  are  intended  to  prevent  itinerant  photographers  of  the  ferro¬ 
type  order  from  taking  up  their  stands  in  the  parks.  It  would  never 
do  to  allow  the  parks  to  be  studded  with  the  itinerants’  paraphernalia, 
such  as  are  to  be  met  with  on  Kew  Green,  for  example,  on  Bank 
Holidays.  If  we  remember  rightly,  many  years  ago  a  professional 
photographer  was  allowed  a  stand  near  the  Row,  where  he  took 
equestrians’  portraits,  but  the  photographs  were  of  a  much  better 
order  than  those  of  the  present  itinerant  class. 

- — ♦ - 

PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  CHARACTER  READING. 

The  large  extent  to  which  some  of  the  weekly  journals  devote  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  giving  written  statements  of  the  character  and  disposition  of  their 
readers  on  their  sending  a  photographic  portrait  caused  me  to  make 
reference  to  a  well-known  phrenologist,  in  whom  I  had  confidence,  to  ask 
him  certain  questions  with  a  view  of  satisfying  myself  of  the  value  of 
such  reports  or  opinions. 

The  first  question  I  asked  Professor  W.  Cross  in  his  consulting  room 
at  Victoria- street  was  this :  “  Can  a  person’s  character  be  read  or  told 
from  a  photographic  portrait  ?  ”  and  his  answer  was :  “  Yes,  decidedly  yes, 
and  if  you  will  read  my  opinions  on  the  photographs  of  the  well-known 
men  and  women  I  have  placed  in  the  window,  you  will  be  able  to  judge 
how  far  I  am  able  to  read  characters  from  the  phrenological  aspect  of  the 
head.”  After  making  a  few  notes  for  him  to  consider  in  my  absence,  I 
went  outside  and  looked  at  the  photographs  he  had  displayed  for  the 
public  to  see,  with  the  character  and  disposition  report  attached  thereto. 

I  was  simply  astonished  at  the  outspoken  nature  of  these  reports,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  Royal  couple  recently  married,  if  each  knew  of  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  other,  and  they  were  free  agents  in  the  matter,  it  would  be 
quite  a  wonder  if  they  ever  had  married. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  White 
Cross  League,  and  the  elimination  of  hereditary  taint,  and,  if  young 
folks  are  to  know  if  their  lovers  are  likely  to  make  suitable  partners 
for  life,  they  cannot  do  better  than  get  a  phrenological  report.  I 
imagine,  however,  that,  in  both  sexes,  there  would  be  a  strong  objection 
to  submitting  to  examination  for  the  information  of  the  other,  but  no 
objection  probably  to  submitting  a  photograph  for  report. 

As  an  extra  means  of  bringing  business  to  photographers,  it  may  be 
worth  while  for  professional  men  to  know  what  is  required  by  the 
phrenologist  to  aid  him  in  his  report.  The  best  of  all  positions  is  profile, 
for  then  he  can  see  the  ears,  the  back  of  the  head,  the  crown,  and  the 
brow.  In  the  case  of  ladies,  the  hair  must  be  dressed  so  as  to  show  these 
portions  of  the  head. 

With  a  view  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  this  system  of  examination,  I 
submitted  photographs  of  three  persons  well  known  to  myself,  and  three 
well  known  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  but  neither  of  the  six  had  ever 
been  seen  by  Professor  Cross,  or  were  known  to  him  by  reputation  or  as 
public  characters. 

Having  so  far  become  interested  in  this  matter,  I  said  to  myself, 
Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  a  professional  or  business  man  if  he  had  a 
certain  anount  of  phrenological  and  physiognomical  knowledge?  and, 
propounding  the  question  to  the  Professor,  he  said  that  to  “  take  stock  ” 
of  one’s  patrons  or  clients  was  always  an  advantage  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  He  thereupon  gave  the  following  examples  : — 

The  Vain  Man  or  Woman  would  be  known  by  the  lips  being  of  a  cupid’s 
bow  shape,  and  they  would  be  somewhat  affected  in  manner  generally. 
They  would  like  compliments  paid  them,  and  even  be  pleased  with  flattery 
in  some  cases. 

The  Proud  Man  would  be  noticeable  by  large  development  in  centre  of 
the  head  (the  crown),  and  he  would  have  to  be  treated  with  respect,  and 
not  in  any  way  flattered.  He  would  be  bigoted  in  his  views,  and  must  te 
humoured  and  nothing  forced  upon  him.  If  anything  was  in  question 


it  should  rather  be  put,  “  Not  wishing  to  go  against  your  judgment,  but  1' 
suggest,”  &c. 

The  Avaricious  Man  will  be  found  to  be  broad  at  the  back  of  the  temples, 
and  head  flat  above,  showing  lack  of  moral  and  refining  qualities.  I!* 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  patron  to  any  large  extent ;  in  fact,  often  these 
gentlemen  only  have  their  portraits  taken  at  their  country’s  expense  (in 
Her  Majesty’s  prisons). 

The  Nervous  Man  will  be  broad  at  the  head  in  the  region  of  the  parietal 
bone,  and  often  very  shallow  round  the  ears.  He  must  be  put  at  his 
ease  at  once  by  having  his  attention  drawn  to  something  attractive  in 
the  studio,  and  the  actual  business  of  portrait-taking  deferred  a  little 
until  his  confidence  is  secured.  Other  causes  of  nervousness  are  indi¬ 
gestion  and  ill  health,  shown  by  hollows  at  the  side  of  the  skull  in  front 
of  the  ears,  but  on  the  brow  level. 

The  Open-handed  Man  will  be  known  by  being  flat  or  hollow  at  back  cf 
temple,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  study  the  back  of  the  brain  to  see  if 
the  skull  is  well  arched  (in  Saxon  form) ;  if  not  well  arched,  he  might, 
and  probably  would,  forget  to  pay  for  his  photographs,  Ac.,  if  trusted  at  ali! 

Tact  is  shown  by  a  well-rounded  head  just  above  the  forehead.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  developments  a  commercial  or  professional 
person  can  have,  and,  if  one  thinks  of  the  successful  men  in  the  medical, 
legal,  military,  and  other  professions,  or  the  trading  world,  those  who  have 
achieved  fame  in  nearly  all  cases  are  such  as  have  had  the  common  sense- 
to  secure  and  keep  friends  or  retain  the  services  of  those  who  could  render 
them  most  assistance,  their  own  personal  abilities  or  genius  being  in 
many  cases  not  transcendent. 

Lovers. — If  a  man  or  woman  wishes  to  know  the  disposition  and 
character  of  his  or  her  lovers,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  profile  photograph 
of  the  head,  because|the  development  of  the  skull  at  the  back,  or  lack  of  it, 
will  show  whether  the  love  would  be  lasting  or  fleeting. 

Practical  advantage  to  parents  in  the  phrenological  examination  of 
children  will  accrue  by  their  being  told  their  capabilities,  for  it  is  no  use 
to  put  a  child  to  an  engineering  business  if  he  has  no  mechanical  taste?, 
or  to  painting  and  music  if  these  developments  are  non-existent  in  his  or 
her  skull.  In  cases  of  choosing  managers,  secretaries,  or  assistants  for 
positions  of  trust,  a  photographic  examination  reveals  dispositions  that 
are  seldom  wrong,  and,  in  criminal  cases,  the  character  reading  of  sub¬ 
mitted  portraits  has  been  wonderfully  verified  by  acts  and  deeds. 

I  append  Professor  Cross’s  reports  on  the  photographs  I  submitted  to 
him.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  5  are  those  of  persons  known  to  me,  and  I  can 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  delineations. 

Nos.  1b  and  2b  refer  to  photographs  handed  me  by  the  Editor. 

“  No.  1. — As  far  as  can  be  seen  of  this  child’s  head  it  is  indicative  of  a 
high  degree  of  literary  ability.  It  is  endowed  with  a  great  amount  of  the 
emotional  temperament  and  granting  vitality  improves  it  will  excel  as  a 
writer  of  fiction,  but  unfortunately  the  photo  indicates  a  great  lack  of 
vitality.  There  is  also  much  musical  and  artistic  ability.  Would  be  very 
kind  and  sympathetic  in  disposition  and  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the 
world’s  opinion.  Cautious  and  diplomatic,  but  unfortunately  the  head  is 
too  much  covered  to  give  a  very  accurate  description. 

“No.  2. — “The  constitution  is  somewhat  delicate.  Very  romantic 
temperament,  ideality  being  so  large  that  this  lady  will  suffer  too  much 
from  despondency,  because  the  practical  will  not  come  up  to  her  strong 
ideals  of  what  they  should  be.  She  is  quick  in  reading  character,  has  a 
very  emotional  temperament,  will  be  too  fond  of  the  mysterious,  and 
must  avoid  all  forms  of  mysticism  ;  will  be  sympathetic,  very  lovable  in 
disposition,  and  will  not  be  truly  happy  unless  she  has  a  partner  of  the 
opposite  sex  in  whom  she  can  confide.  She  must  never  live  in  a  malarial 
climate.  If  she  had  the  fever,  would  have  it  very  badly. 

“  Nos.  3  and  5  appear  to  be  the  same  ;  but,  taking  No.  5  to  describe,  be 
possesses  a  high  degree  of  the  mental  temperament.  The  brain  is  far 
too  active  for  the  physical  conditions,  and  he  will  have  to  be  most  care¬ 
ful  of  diet,  and  must  be  most  careful  not  to  overtax  the  brain  in  any  way 
whatever.  His  head  is  indicative  of  a  high  degree  of  firmness  and 
stability  of  character ;  he  will  be  most  persevering,  and  yet  he  will  not 
undertake  anything  without  well  considering  the  end,  as  he  possesses  a 
large  development  of  caution  and  causality.  This  combination  confers 
upon  him  a  sound  judgment  and  much  originality  of  mind.  Will 
decidedly  be  a  lover  of  order  and  discipline,  and  will  be  most  methodical 
in  everything  that  he  takes  in  hand  to  do.  Pretty  accurate  as  an 
observer,  imitative,  and  possesses  much  dramatic  ability,  and,  had  he 
been  stronger,  he  would  have  made  a  good  comedian.  Upon  matters  of 
theology  somewhat  broad  in  his  views.  Although  brim  full  of  fun  and 
wit,  yet  hope  is  moderately  developed,  and  therefore  occasionally  will 
suffer  from  feelings  of  despondency  and  heaviness,  and  more  especially  as 
the  liver  is  rather  inactive. 

[Note. — Nos.  3  and  5.  These  are  brothers ;  hence,  the  similarity  of 
features. — G.  B.] 

“No.  1b  (Lady). — This  lady  possesses  a  very  decided  character  in 
many  ways.  The  faculty  combativeness  is  well  developed,  and  it  con¬ 
fers  upon  her  a  high  degree  of  nerve  and  courage.  She  will  be  decidedly 
progressive  in  her  thoughts,  and,  doubtless,  will  often  wish  she  had  been 
a  man.  Intellectually,  she  is  a  most  keen  observer,  most  critical,  and 
will  detect  mistakes  in  the  reasonings  of  others  with  great  rapidity.  Sb.e 
his  ar^s  benevolence,  and  this  will  make  her  a  reformer,  and  she  would 
take  great  delight  in  putting  forth  efforts  to  improve  humanity.  She 
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possesses  a  high  degree  of  artistic  and  musical  ability,  and  upon  the 
stage  would  have  manifested  very  great  talent.  Very  great  in  her  likes 
and  dislikes,  yet  will  manifest  a  great  amount  of  tact  when  dealing  with 
others.  Amativeness  is  very  large.  She  must  have  fallen  in  love  very 
early  in  life,  and  even  then  had  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  what  her  lover 
should  be.  Although  she  possesses  great  practical  talent,  yet  she  will  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  mysterious,  and,  if  she  had  the  time,  would  take 
delight  in  reading  up  occult  sciences.  The  head  being  covered,  the  back 
of  brain  cannot  be  described,  excepting  amativeness  already  noted. 

Constitution,  very  wiry.  Great  power  of  recuperation,  and  would 
surprise  medical  men  how  she  would  pull  through  an  exhausting  disease. 

“  No.  2b  ( Gentleman ). — This  gentleman  possesses  very  marked  abilities 
of  a  scientific  nature,  he  will  be  most  methodical  in  his  manner  of 
reasoning,  punctual  in  all  his  appointments.  Language,  very  small,  not 
fluent  as  a  public  speaker,  but  would  be  brilliant  as  a  writer.  Very  clear 
insight  into  character,  and,  in  fact,  would  be  very  fond  of  the  study  of 
nature  generally.  Great  firmness  of  character,  and  yet  has  been  sym¬ 
pathetic  in  many  cases  to  his  own  disadvantage,  as  caution  is  not  large. 
Very  courageous  in  the  midst  of  danger.  Social  in  disposition,  yet  never 
affected  in  any  manner  whatever.  Most  independent,  and  will  decidedly 
rely  on  his  own  judgment.  Would  have  been  very  successful  as  an 
historian,  or  in  literary  work.  Constitution  strong  and  vigorous  ;  only 
difficulty  would  be  that  the  nervous  system  may  overtax  the  digestive 
organs,  as  this  appears  to  be  the  weakest  part  of  his  frame.  In  music 
would  be  successful  as  an  organist,  and,  as  a  teacher,  would  exercise  very 
great  power  over  young  men.  Possesses  a  great  amount  of  true  love  and 
affection,  but  the  intellect  would  decidedly  predominate  over  the  amative 
propensities.”  G.  R.  Baker. 

[We  handed  Mr  Baker  three  photographs  to  be  submitted  to  Mr. 
Cross,  who,  in  his  reports  (Nos.  1  b  and  2  b)  describes  the  characters 
of  the  originals — one  of  whom  is  now  dead  and  the  other  not  resident 
in  England-— with  remarkable  correctness.  The  third  photograph 
was  that  of  ourselves,  and  those  who  are  qualified  to  judge  declare 
the  Professor  to  have  given  a  very  exact  reading. — Ed.] 

- 4 - - 

Hphe  latent  image  and  the  theory  of 

DEVELOPMENT. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  at  the  present  time  to  give  a  summary 
of  some  of  the  older  hypotheses  which  have  been  advanced  to  account 
for  the  formation  of  the  latent  image  and  the  development  process. 

In  1853,  Schnauss  published  a  treatise  in  the  Archiv  der  Pharmacie, 
vol.  cxxiv.  pp.  6,  7,  “  On  the  chemical  processes  in  the  production  of 
photographs,”  and  stated  that  he  considered  the  development  of  the 
latent  image  as  a  special  kind  of  electrical  attraction,  in  opposition 
to  the  generally  accepted  theory  of  the  chemical  decomposition  of 
the  silver  iodide.  He  considered  that  it  remained  unchanged,  and 
merely  became  endowed  with  electrical  power  to  attract  the  silver 
particles  in  statu  nascendi. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  experiments  and  papers  published 
during  the  next  few  years,  most  of  them  dealt  indirectly  with  the 
subject,  by  drawing  comparisons  between  the  formation  of  the 
image  in  printing-out  processes  and  the  invisible  image ;  but,  in  1857 
( Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Franqaise ),  Davanne  published  an  important  paper, 
in  which  he  points  out  that  light  could  produce  chemical  decomposi- 
tioo,  chemical  combination,  and  molecular  attraction ;  as  a  proof  of 
the  latter,  he  draws  attention  to  the  well-known  fact  that  a  glass  or 
silver  plate  when  touched  with  a  hard  substance  would  at  that  place 
condense  the  breath,  and  he  argues  that  the  appearance  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  image,  whether  on  glass,  metal,  or  paper,  should  be  ascribed 
to  molecular  attraction. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  question,  “  What  is  the  action  of  light?” 
can  only  be  answered  by  hypotheses,  because  no  action  is  recognisable, 
either  by  the  eye  or  by  analysis ;  but  the  assumption  that  the  light 
exercises  a  reducing  action  is  supported  by  the  fact  (1),  that  the  silver 
salts  are  almost  all  reduced  by  light ;  (2),  with  many  preparations 
the  image  when  the  plate  is  removed  from  the  camera  is  visible,  so 
that  a  reduction  must  have  taken  place,  or,  in  other  words,  a  subiodide 
or  metallic  silver  has  been  formed  which  could  be  proved  by  analysis. 

It  might  also  be  assumed  that,  instead  of  a  separation  of  the 
elements  having  occurred,  a  release  of  the  smallest  particles  had 
taken  place,  since  by  the  more  or  less  strong  light  action  the  mole¬ 
cules  had  been  slightly  removed  from  one  another,  and  that  develop¬ 
ment  completed  this  separation  and  set  free  the  silver  molecule.  In 
such  a  case,  pyrogallic  or  gallic  acid  ought  to  be  able  to  develop  the 
image  on  a  thoroughly  washed  silver  iodide  film,  and  this  Davanne 
had  been  unable  to  do.  He  finally  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
silver  film  is  reduced  invisibly  by  light,  and  the  silver  molecule  set 
free  by  the  developing  agent  was  deposited  on  this,  and  as  the  deposit 
increases  the  image  becomes  visible  and  will  develop  with  ever- 
increasing  quickness.  It  therefore  follows  that  all  bodies  which 


can  reduce  silver  nitrate  or  metallic  salts  are  suitable  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  photographic  image. 

In  Horns  Photographic  Journal ,  vol.  xvi.  p.  2,  appears  an  extract 
from  Marie- Davy’s  work,  Ilauptinhalt  der  Untersuchu/igen  iiber  die 
Elektrioitiit,  which  is  somewhat  too  lengthy  to  include,  but  which 
suggests  the  action  of  electricity. 

Hardwich,  in  his  Manual  of  Photographic  Chemistry ,  1863,  p,  37, 
distinctly  states  that  it  is  the  hydrogen  which  reduces  the  silver 
haloid  to  the  metallic  state  and  not  the  developing  agent. 

Monckhoven  contributes  the  next  important  pap-r,  and  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  silver  iodide  does  not  suffer  chemical  decom¬ 
position  in  light,  and  there  is  no  reduction,  assuming  that  it  is  not 
combined  with  any  organic  substance;  and  he  says,  (1)  if  l'ght  acts 
chemically  on  silver  iodide  and  silver  itself,  or  the  suboxide  be  formed, 
diluted  nitric  acid  must  dissolve  the  silver  or  suboxide.  A  plate  thus 
treated,  and  well  washed  to  remove  the  nitric  acid  and  flooded  with 
pyro  and  silver  nitrate,  gives,  however,  an  image  which,  although 
faint,  is  distinctly  visible ;  ^2)  silver  bromide  darkens  easily  in  light, 
nevertheless  it  is  less  sensitive  than  silver  iodide  if  a  de\ eloper  is 
used ;  (3)  if  the  action  of  light  on  silver  iodide  were  chemical,  it 
must  be  in  proportion  to  its  duration,  that  is  to  say,  if  one  second 
produced  a  vigorous  image,  two  or  three  seconds  must  produce  an 
image  twice  or  three  times  as  intense.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  light 
needs  a  certain  time  to  produce  a  maximum  ;  if  this  is  overstepped, 
the  action  decreases  and  the  image  loses  its  intensity,  which  ha^  been 
called  solarisation. 

He  recalls  some  of  Moser’s  experiments  wThich  have  6ome  bearing 
on  the  question;  (A)  if  a  sheet  of  glass  be  exposed  to  sunlight  under 
a  stencil,  the  breath  will  condense  on  the  exposed  part  and  make  the 
light  action  visible ;  (B)  a  silver  plate  gives  the  same  result,  but,  if, 
instead  of  breathing  on  it,  one  exposes  it  to  the  vapour  of  mercury,  the 
image  can  be  made  vibible  after  a  much  shorter  exposure  ;  (C)  if  a 
copper  medal  be  gently  warmed  and  laid  on  a  polished  silver  plate, 
the  breath  or  mercury  vapour  will  condense  and  make  the  image 
visible  even  if  the  experiment  be  performed  in  the  dark  ;  (Di  if  the 
medal  is  left  very  long  on  the  silver  plate,  the  image  produced  by  the 
breath  or  mercury  is  solarised  and  the  reverse  of  (C)  is  obtained. 

This  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  action  of  light  on  silver  iodide. 
Monckhoven  finally  concludes  by  saying  that  the  action  of  light  on 
silver  iodide  is  purely  physical ;  and,  if  in  certain  proce.--es  an  image 
is  produced  by  chemical  action,  this  must  not  be  ascribed  to  silver 
icdide,  but  an  organic  silver  compound. 

In  1862,  Poitevin  published  his  work  Traits  de  [Impression  Pho- 
tographique  sans  Sels  dl  Argent,  in  which,  in  chap.  x.  p.  129,  he  says. 
“If  light  is  to  reduce  a  substance,  another  substance  must  be  in 
contact,  or  mixed,  with  it,  which  substance  must  be  capable  of 
absorbing  the  element  set  free,  and  forming  a  more  stable  compound." 
This  view  was  subsequently  advanced  by  Vogel  in  1865. 

In  the  Photographic  Neics,  1866,  p.  380,  Carey  Lea  advanced  the 
theory  that  the  latent  image  was  merely  of  a  physical  nature,  and 
that  there  was  no  chemical  decomposition  of  the  haloid,  no  iodine 
or  bromine  was  set  free,  and  finally,  that,  at  least  in  the  wet- 
collodion  process,  the  image  was  formed  at  the  cost  of  the  developer. 
In  order  to  support  this  theory,  he  made  the  following  three 
tests - 

(1)  If  a  reduction  takes  place  during  the  formation  of  the  latent 
image,  that  is  to  say,  if  iodine  or  bromine  is  set  free,  then  the 
haloid  must,  to  a  certain  txtent,  lose  in  volume.  He  developed  an 
image  in  the  ordinary  way,  and,  instead  of  dissolvii  g  out  the 
unaltered  haloid  by  fixation,  he  allowed  it  to  remain,  and  dissolved 
out  the  silver  image;  and,  to  effect  this,  he  placed  the  plate  in  a 
weak  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  in  which,  in  three  or  four 
minutes,  the  image  entirely  appeared.  The  well-washed  plate 
showed  a  perfectly  flat  surface,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  a 
positive  image,  and  therefore,  no  iodine  or  bromine  could  have 
been  used. 

(2)  The  second  experiment  was  still  more  convincing ;  the  same 
developed  plate  which,  as  just  described,  was  treated  in  the  dark 
room  with  mercuric  nitrate,  and  was  then  found  to  be  an  absolutely 
unchanged  homogeneous  film,  gave  after  careful  washing  with  ferrous 
sulphate,  on  treatment  with  silver  nitrate,  exactly  the  same  negative, 
by  which  it  would  appear  to  be  proved  that  the  latent  image  had 
not  been  destroyed  by  the  mercury,  as,  after  removal  of  the  silver 
precipitate,  it  could  be  again  developed. 

(3)  In  the  third  experiment  Carey  Lea  used,  instead  of  iron,  the 
pyro  developer,  and  obtained  the  same  satisfactory  results. 

This  extraordinary  result  that  an  image  could  be  developed  tw.ce, 
or  three  or  four  times,  and  that  each  time  the  sensitive  film  can 
again  be  brought  back  to  its  original  condition,  shows  also  that  the 
latent  image  is  not  altered  by  development,  that  is  to  say.  remains 
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in  the  latent  condition,  from  which  Carey  Lea  concluded  that  it 
only  underwent  a  physical  change,  and  his  theory  was  thus  com¬ 
pletely  substantiated. 

Another  experiment  of  Carey  Lea’s  is  very  striking,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  him  to  still  further  substantiate  his  physical  theory..  A 
sheet  of  ground  glass  was  coated  with  pure  metallic  silver,  iodised, 
and  carefully  washed,  and  exposed  for  some  hours  to  bright  sunlight, 
and  then  for  some  time  to  diffused  daylight.  Finally,  it  was  kept  in 
a  yellow  covering  in  th'e  dark  for  thirty-six  hours,  and,  at  the  end  of 
this  time,  was  exposed  under  a  negative  for  a  few  seconds.  On 
development,  it  gave  a  sharp,  clear  image,  without  any  trace  of  fog. 
There  was  obviously  no  organic  matter  present  here ;  but,  when  a 
bromo-iodide  collodion  plate  was  treated  in  the  same  way,  a  much 
fainter  and  foggier  image  was  obtained. 

We  now  come  to  Nelson  K.  Cherrill’s  theory  of  the  polarisation 
of  the  silver  haloids,  which  was  supported  by  a  long  paper  from  his 
pen  in  the  Photographic  News ,  1866.  In  1866  there  appeared  a  paper 
in  the  Photographische  Correspondenz ,  from  the  pen  of  Dr,  Reissig, 
in  which  he  details  several  experiments  with  silver  iodide,  prepared 
in  various  ways  such  as  with  excess  of  nilver  nitrate,  and  also 
potassium  iodide,  and  found  that,  although  the  iodide  darkened,  yet 
he  could  detect  no  sign  of  chemical  change,  and  he  concluded  that 
the  purest  silver  iodide,  when  exposed,  underwent  no  chemical 
change,  and  yet  was  capable  of  attracting  silver  from  the  developer. 
He  also  states  that  a  film  of  iodide  of  silver,  exposed  to  light  in  the 
presence  of  silver  nitrate,  and  treated  with  iodine  prior  to  develop¬ 
ment,  gives  no  image,  proving  conclusively  that  the  iodide,  under 
these  conditions,  is  transformed  into  subiodide,  which  latter  com¬ 
pound  again  reverts  to  its  original  condition  by  absorbing  the  iodine 
with  which  it  is  treated. 

In  the  Photographic  News,  August,  1867,  p.  406,  appears  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  paper,  by  M.  Sy tenko,  in  which  occur  the  following  passages : 

“  The  action  of  light  upon  pure  iodide  of  silver  sets  up  an  electric 
current  which  tends  to  precipitate  the  molecules  of  metallic  silver; 
but,  the  intensity  of  this  electric  current  being  much  weaker  than 
the  chemical  affinity  possessed  by  iodine  for  silver,  the  tendency  of 
the  latter  to  become  precipitated  takes  place  only  in  the  presence  of 
a  third  body  having  no  affinity  for  iodide  of  silver. 

“If  the  light  has  been  very  intense,  and,  consequently,  the 
galvanic  action  very  strong,  although  not  sufficient  to  produce  an 
image  direct  without  development,  the  strengthening  of  the  electric 
current  by  means  of  the  developer  does  not  produce  a  deposition  of 
metallic  silver  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  ordinary  electrotype 
process,  where  a  very  strong  electric  current  fails  to  reproduce  a 
regular  metallic  deposit ;  the  effect  produced  with  an  over-exposed 
plate  is  thus  explained. 

“  If  a  sensitised  plate,  after  exposure  to  light,  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  voltaic  battery,  a  precipitaton  of  metallic  silver  is  brought 
about  on  those  parts  of  the  plate  which  have  been  affected  by  light, 
and  this  reduction  subsequently  covers  the  whole  of  the  plate,  the 
galvanic  action  exerting  the  same  power  as  that  of  light.” 

In  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  of  July  31,  1868, 
Carey  Lea  describes  some  experiments,  in  which  for  the  first  time  he 
took  into  account  silver  bromide,  but  comes  to  precisely  the  same  con- 
sion,  namely,  that  the  action  of  light  is  physical,  and  not  chemical. 

W.  B.  Bolton’s  theory  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  his  article 
will  be  found  on  page  397  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  for  1870.  In  this  year  Schnauss  brings  forward  the  theory 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  silver  iodide,  one  not  actinic,  the  other 
actinic. 

In  1871,  in  vol.  iv.,  page  343,  of  the  Berichten  der  deutschen  Chem. 
Gesellschaft,  appeared  a  paper  by  Schultz-Sellack,  which,  however, 
beyond  including  a  statement  as  to  the  different  spectrum  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  various  silver  salts,  contains  little  that  adds  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  on  either  side. 

It  was  my  intention,  when  commencing  these  notes,  to  abstract 
the  principal  papers  on  this  subject,  but  I  now  see  that  they  will 
need  more  than  one  article  to  do  thoroughly.  I  can,  therefore,  only 
conclude  here  by  drawing  attention  to  one  paper,  though  out  of 
chronological  order,  which  was  read  by  Captain  Abney,  before  the 
Photographic  Society,  which  appears  in  the  Photo  News,  June  12, 
1885,  when  the  lecturer  exhibited  a  sample  of  subchloride  of  silver 
which,  by  analysis,  showed  that  the  proportion  of  Ag  to  Cl  was 
within  one  per  cent,  of  the  fractional  amounts  required  for  Ag2Cl. 
This  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Hodgkinson,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  A.  D.  Pretzl. 

- 4 - 

l  PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  POLYTECHNICS. 

Polytechnics  were  originally  established  to  impart  technical  education 


pure  and  simple,  the  main  object  of  the  promoters  being  to  instruct 
apprentices  and  journeymen  in  the  technique  and  scientific  principles 
underlying  their  trade.  By  such  means  it  was  hoped  that  the  intelli 
gence  and  general  character  of  the  workman  would  be  greatly  raised, 
thus  improving  his  own  condition  and  increasing  his  economic  value  to 
an  employer,  intelligence  and  sobriety  having  a  commercial  value  above 
ignorance  and  irregular  habits. 

Had  the  original  idea  been  strictly  carried  out,  we  should  by  this  time 
have  had  little  to  fear  from  “made  in  Germany”  scares,  and  German  com 
petition  in  general ;  but  our  present  polytechnics  have  largely  departed 
from  the  designs  of  the  pioneers.  It  was  soon  found  that  instructing  genuine 
workmen  resulted  in  a  pecuniary  loss,  and,  to  make  technical  education 
possible,  it  was  necessary  to  widen  its  scope,  so  as  to  include  other  than 
apprentices  and  journeymen.  In  no  trade  has  this  been  done  to  such  an 
extent  as  in  photography,  the  smallest  polytechnic  having  a  large  photo¬ 
graphic  class. 

In  photography  the  polytechnics  now  set  before  them  the  threefold 
task  of :  (1)  giving  instruction  in  the  scientific  principles  to  apprentices 
and  journeymen  ;  (2)  training  persons  in  manipulation  and  technique, 
who  have  no  serious  intention  of  following  the  trade  for  a  livelihood  ;  (3) 
teaching  the  whole  trade,  or  certain  sections,  in  a  course  of  lessons  to 
take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  system  of  apprenticeship.  The  two  latter 
objects  have  now  become  the  main  work  of  polytechnics,  and  the  genuine 
workman  has  very  little  attention  bestowed  upon  him.  What  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  is  mainly  “  cram  ”  to  pass  some  examination.  With  this 
enlargement  of  their  operations,  the  polytechnics  now  olaim  the  ability 
to  turn  out  a  thoroughly  practical  photographer  after  a  twelvemonth’s 
training,  as  proficient  and  able  as  one  who  has  undergone  three  or  four 
years’  apprenticeship  in  the  printing  room  or  studio ;  and  they  follow  this 
up  by  asserting  that  the  apprenticeship  system  is  out  of  date,  too  slow 
and  unreliable  to  suit  present-day  methods  of  business.  These  claims,  I 
consider,  have  no  warrant  in  fact,  and,  as  the  methods  they  support  have 
been  used  in  manufacturing  a  number  of  ignorant  photographic  em¬ 
ployers  and  ill-trained  assistants,  resulting  in  considerable  injury  to  the 
whole  profession,  it  will  be  well  to  show  their  fallacy,  and,  if  possible, 
counteract  the  mischief  already  done. 

Dealing  first  with  the  matter  of  instructing  bona-fide  assistants  in  the 
scientific  principles  of  photography.  Some  years  ago  I  was  a  polytechnic 
student.  At  that  time  my  fellow-students,  almost  without  exception, 
were  photographic  assistants,  employed  in  business  during  the  day.  Our 
class  numbered  about  a  dozen,  and  we  studied  the  whole  range  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  from  the  latent  image  to  photographing  the  sun’s  corona ;  from 
astigmatism  to  the  stannotype.  Hardly  a  subjeot  having  a  close  relation 
to  every-day  matters  was  studied.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  have  not 
been  called  upon  to  photograph  the  sun’s  corona,  to  make  stannotypes,  to 
correct  astigmatism,  nor  investigate  the  latent  image.  In  due  time  I 
received  a  beautifully  lithographed  certificate  from  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute,  and  felt  that  I  had  done  something  to  be  proud  of,  and 
that  my  children  and  children’s  children  would  also  be  proud  of.  That 
certificate  has  long  been  destroyed  as  useless  lumber,  because  I  afterwards 
recognised  that  it  merely  meant  a  certain  amount  of  cramming,  and  had 
no  practical  value.  Not  a  single  employer  in  the  trade  will  pay  an  as¬ 
sistant  one  farthing  a  week  more  in  wages  because  he  can  show  a  City 
and  Guilds  certificate,  for  the  economic  value  of  an  assistant  to  an 
employer  depends,  not  upon  what  he  knows,  but  upon  what  he  can  do. 
Of  my  fellow-students  I  can  now  count  six  out  of  the  dozen,  who  are 
engaged  in  giving  instruction  on  similar  lines  at  the  various  polytechnics 
in  and  around  London,  and  only  one  who  has  made  any  commercial 
success  due  entirely  to  the  application  of  theoretical  knowledge.  Such  a 
result  would  be  regarded  as  a  complete  success  by  those  who  believe  in 
cramming  scientific  knowledge  with  a  view  to  passing  examinations  ;  but 
to  me  it  means  failure,  proving,  as  it  doe3,  that  mere  acquisition  of  know¬ 
ledge  has  taken  the  place  of  the  application  of  knowledge,  upon  which 
commercial  success  depends.  A  too  close  a  study  of  the  purely  scientific  is 
extremely  likely  to  draw  away  the  attention  of  the  student  from  the  mun¬ 
dane  and  practical ;  for  this  reason,  a  leading  photographer  will  not  engage  a 
City  and  Guilds  man,  for,  as  he  says,  “such  men  are  too  fond  of  experiment¬ 
ing  at  my  expense.”  Indiscriminate  theoretical  teaching  is  of  little  use  in 
raising  the  economic  value  of  a  workman,  since  the  value  of  theory  to 
any  man  depends  upon  his  ability  for  putting  theory  into  practice,  and 
this  is  a  very  rare  gift.  To  study  the  theory  of  the  latent  image  is  a 
harmless  occupation  for  an  assistant,  but  his  time  would  be  much  better 
employed  in  striving  to  develop  the  latent  image  into  a  better  negative 
than  others  can  develop.  All  the  theory  will  not  aid  him  to  do  this,  for 
men  could  develop  images  long  before  they  had  formulated  a  theory.  As 
Buskin  remarks  on  the  same  matter,  “  The  principle  of  chemical  equiva¬ 
lents,  beautiful  as  it  is,  matters  far  less  to  a  peasant  boy,  and  even  to 
most  sons  of  gentlemen,  than  their  knowing  how  to  find  whether  the 
water  is  wholesome  in  the  back-kitchen  cistern,  or  whether  the  seven- 
acre  field  wants  sand  or  chalk.”  Likewise,  in  photography,  it  must  be 
recognised  that  theoretical  knowledge  is  but  supplementary,  and  can  in 
no  way  make  up  for  a  deficiency  in  technique  and  the  applications,  or 
art,  of  what  is  to  be  learned. 

The  second  action  of  the  polytechnics — giving  instruction  to  persons 
having  no  serious  intention  of  following  photography  as  an  occupation — 
has  done  considerable  harm  to  the  profession,  and  to  find  a  remedy  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task.  It  injures  both  employers  and  assistants  by  making 
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competition  more  severe,  flooding  the  market  with  bad  and  indifferent 
work,  worthless  assistants,  and  reducing  prices,  profits,  and  wages  to  a 
minimum.  A  person  having  no  knowledge  of  photography,  bv  paying  a 
few  pounds  to  some  polytechnic,  can  receive  instruction  in  all  branches. 
He  turns  out  a  few  decent  negatives  and  prints,  and,  inflated  with  success, 
imagines  himself  a  competent  photographer.  Photography  being  a  most 
attractive  profession,  the  chances  are  that,  if  such  a  person  has  a  little 
money,  he  will  forsake  his  own  occupation  and  rush  headlong  into  photo¬ 
graphy,  buoyed  up  with  the  false  rumours  of  little  work  and  enormous 
profits  which  are  prevalent.  A  business  is  started  in  opposition  to  some 
established  photographer,  but  many  weeks  do  not  elapse  before  he  dis¬ 
covers  that  something  is  wrong,  three  and  four  resittings  become  common, 
proofs  are  taken  and  no  orders  received,  and  things  generally  go  to  the 
bad.  To  save  himself,  a  reduction  in  prices  all  round  takes  place,  and  a 
temporary  success  is  achieved  by  taking  the  custom  of  others.  In  many 
neighbourhoods  such  tactics  are  successful,  the  outsider  manages  to  sur¬ 
vive  until  greater  experience  improves  the  quality  of  his  work.  The 
success  is  obtained  by  the  permanent  reduction  of  prices,  and  from  such 
a  fall  they  are  not  likely  to  recover.  In  other  localities  such  men  will  go 
down,  for  none  will  buy  their  indifferent  portraits.  An  instance  of  the 
kind  came  under  my  notice.  A  man  of  this  class  started  a  business, 
having  scarcely  any  opposition,  but  failed  solely  through  bad  work.  In 
the  same  place  two  photographers  from  first-class  houses  are  now  firmly 
established. 

If  the  class-trained  man  has  not  the  means  of  starting  a  business,  he 
will  endeavour  to  find  an  engagement  as  an  assistant,  being  willing  to 
hire  his  services  for  a  wage  which  experienced  men  cannot  possibly 
accept.  In  his  ignorance  of  the  trade,  he  cannot  judge  all  the  factors 
which  operate  in  deciding  what  is  a  fair  wage  in  the  open  market,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  he  generally  under  or  over-estimates  the  price  of  his 
services.  The  low  salaries  induce  some  to  engage,  thinking  they  may 
gain  on  the  transaction  ;  and  others,  looking  at  tbe  high  salaries  de¬ 
manded,  decide  that  the  men  must  be  able,  or  they  would  not  have  the 
confidence  to  ask  for  such  high  wages.  Both  are  deceived,  for  the 
assistants  have  no  just  estimate  of  their  own  commercial  value  to  an 
employer,  often  proving  worth  much  less  than  even  the  lowest  salary 
demanded.  Photographic  assistants  cannot  be  put  outside  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  with  them,  as  with  others,  a  fair  day’s  work  is 
worth  a  fair  day’s  pay. 

Coming  to  the  third  point,  that  of  supplanting  the  apprenticeship 
system  by  a  method  of  technical  training,  this,  on  the  surface,  looks 
plausible,  but  experience  is  daily  proving  its  inferiority  to  the  older 
system.  The  employer  is  finding  that,  in  engaging  an  assistant  from  the 
technical  school,  he  is  incurring  a  loss  both  of  time  and  material,  because, 
on  leaving  the  school,  the  assistant’s  training  has  practically  to  com¬ 
mence  again,  to  give  him  an  insight  into  the  details  of  commercial  pro¬ 
duction.  In  addition,  he  has  to  be  broken  of  a  certain  leisurely  style  of 
going  about  his  work,  the  class  system  failing  to  educate  a  workman  in 
that  quickness  combined  with  precision  which  is  essential  when  work  is 
to  be  done  at  a  profit.  In  photography,  besides  the  acquisition  of  skill, 
there  is  needed  a  cultivation  of  taste,  and  in  training  apprentices  it  will 
be  found  that  it  requires  incessant  attention  to  awaken  and  impress 
upon  the  mind  a  preference  for  the  superior  above  the  inferior,  whether 
it  be  in  the  tone  of  a  print,  the  pose  of  a  limb,  or  tbe  retouching  of  a 
negative.  Individual  attention  is  necessary  for  such  cultivation,  and  it 
cannot  be  properly  attained  by  any  mode  of  class  instruction,  the 
teacher  being  unable  to  study  the  peculiarities  of  each  student,  and  treat 
them  accordingly. 

Imitation  is  also  a  fruitful  source  from  which  to  acquire  skill,  and  it 
can  only  be  utilised  by  an  apprentice  being  in  daily  contact  with  a 
capable  and  experienced  worker.  If  left  to  himself,  a  learner  will  use 
his  own  methods,  and  in  general  these  are  not  the  best  nor  the  most 
economical  from  an  employer’s  point  of  view. 

Constant  practice,  close  watching  to  prevent  a  clumsy  or  wrong 
method,  and  some  means  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  to  avoid  careless 
and  slovenly  habits,  are  of  the  first  importance  in  training  photographic 
apprentices,  and  in  all  these  the  polytechnic  system  is  lacking.  Hence, 
when  a  lad  leaves  the  technical  school  and  enters  a  business  house,  it 
means  that  all  this  must  be  undergone  before  he  is  of  any  commercial 
value  to  his  employer.  The  lad  must  unlearn  his  previous  knowledge, 
because  it  was  acquired  under  conditions  quite  foreign  to  those  which 
prevail  in  the  profession,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  chief  merit  of  the 
apprenticeship  system,  and  the  glaring  defect  of  all  technical  education — 
the  matter  of  experience. 

What  do  we  call  an  experienced  man,  and  why  are  employers  willing 
to  pay  a  man  a  salary  according  to  his  experience  ?  An  experienced 
man  is  one  who  has  had  ample  opportunities  of  meeting  and  dealing 
with  his  work  under  many  different  conditious,  and  in  encountering 
circumstances  outside  of  the  usual  course  of  events.  In  printing,  re¬ 
touching,  or  operating,  he  can  treat  any  case  that  may  come  up  with 
facility,  and  it  is  precisely  on  the  possession  of  this  quality  that  his  value 
to  an  employer  depends.  Apprenticeship  is  devoted  to  gaining  a  similar 
experience  quite  as  much  as  in  learning  the  practice  of  photography. 
To  overlook  this  fact,  and  suppose  that  practice  without  experience  is  of 
much  value,  is  to  confuse  photography  with  a  photographer.  A  class- 
trained  man  would  do  very  well  if  work  in  business  followed  the  same 
lines  as  work  in  classes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not,  but  takes 


various  forms,  and  to  gain  experience  of  these  only  a  course  of  years 
will  be  found  adequate.  Twenty  years  will  not  exhaust  them  all,  much 
less  one  year. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  what  may  be  called  “professional  etiquette,” 
that  is,  the  treatment  of  sitters  and  studio  conduct,  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  a  photographer’s  training,  without  which  success  is  almost 
impossible.  The  need  of  it  was  impressed  upon  me  by  a  youth,  brought 
up  in  a  middle-class  family,  who,  on  being  told  to  conduct  a  lady  into  the 
studio,  shouted  across  the  room,  “  Come  cn  !  Come  on  ! !’’  leaving  the 
lady  in  doubt  as  to  whether  this  was  a  photographic  form  of  salutation 
or  a  challenge  to  mortal  combat.  Now,  no  form  of  training  other  than 
the  apprenticeship  system  would  correct  such  deficiencies  in  a  youth. 

John  A.  Randall. 

IS  - * - 

TABER’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  METHOD  OF  EMBOSSING 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Taber,  of  609,  Broderick-street,  San  Francisco,  says : 

“Heretofore,  and  before  this,  my  invention,  difficulty  has  been  experi¬ 
enced  in  producing  embossed  photographs  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
the  embossing  mould  and  photograph  to  be  embossed  to  register,  which 
difficulty  may  be  effectually  overcome  by  the  use  of  the  process,  which  I 
will  now  describe  by  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  drawings  of  which — 


%  i.  , 


“  Fig.  1  is  a  view  of  a  photographic  negative  with  guide  or  register 
marks  thereon. 


Fig.  Z. 


“  Fig.  2  is  a  back  view  of  the  block  with  the  embossing  mould  and 
|  register  marks. 
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“  Fig.  3  is  a  view  of  the  photograph  with  the  register  marks  cut  out. 


“Fig.  4  is  a  view  of  the  mould  with  guide  or  register  bars  attached 
thereto. 

“  The  invention  relates  to  the  embossing  of  photographs  so  that  the 
surface  of  the  figure  or  figures  thereof  will  be  raised  or  projected  from 
the  plain  surface,  and  consists  of  providing  on  the  photograph  guide  or 
register  marks  removed  from  the  figures  to  be  raised,  transferring  to  the 
surface  of  a  block  in  which  the  embossing  mould  is  to  be  made  the  outline 
of  the  figure  or  figures  to  be  embossed,  and  guide  or  register  marks  corre¬ 
sponding  with  those  on  the  photograph ;  forming  in  the  block  a  mould  in 
accordance  with  the  outline  of  the  figure  or  figures  thus  transferred  to  the 
block,  and  adjusting  a  jhotograpli  having  thereon  the  guide  or  register 
marks  to  the  mould,  in  accordance  with  the  register  marks  on  the  block 
and  on  the  photograph,  and  pressing  the  photograph  to  the  surface  of  the 
mould,  and  the  various  modifications  hereinafter  specified  and  set  forth,  as 
will  more  clearly  appear  hereafter. 

“  The  usual  manner  in  which  I  carry  on  this  process  is  to  provide  on 
the  negative,  shown  in  fig.  1,  the  guide  or  register  marks,  r  r,  which 
may  be  produced  by  pasting  on  the  negative  strips  of  paper,  or  painting 
the  same  on  the  negative  with  any  suitable  material,  so  that  they  will 
show  upon  the  sensitised  paper  on  which  the  prints  or  photographs  are 
made.  The  surface  of  the  block  to  be  used  as  a  mould  is  sensitised,  and 
the  reverse  of  the  negative  A  is  printed  thereon,  shown  in  fig.  2,  and 
marked  B,  where  the  picture  to  be  embossed  is  shown  on  its  surface  with 
the  guide  or  register  marks,  r  r.  The  embossing  mould  is  now  made  in 
accordance  with  the  picture  on  the  block  by  hand  engraving,  or  any 
appropriate  means  to  such  depth  and  to  such  degree  of  nicety  of  detail  as 
may  be  desired.  A  photograph  from  the  negative  A  is  now  made,  and 
the  same  is  trimmed  so  as  to  bring  the  register  marks,  r  r,  at  the  edge  of 


■  the  sheet.  The  photograph  C,  with  the  register  marks  thus  trimmed,  is 
placed  on  the  embossing  mould  so  that  the  register  marks  of  C  and  the 
register  marks  of  B  will  correspond.  The  photograph  C  is  then  fastened 
to  the  block  D  by  any  appropriate  means  so  that  it  will  retain  its  position 
on  the  block  with  the  figure  of  the  photograph  directly  coincident  with 
the  figure  of  the  embossing  mould.  The  photograph  sheet,  having  prefer¬ 
ably  been  moistened  to  soften  it,  a  backing  of  soft  and  elastic  material, 
such  as  rubber  sponge,  is  applied  to  the  back  of  the  photograph,  and  the 
whole  is  subjected  to  pressure,  whereby  the  rubber  sponge  forces  the 
photograph  into  conformity  with  the  embossing  mould,  giving  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  photograph  the  contour  of  the  mould.  If  desired,  the  face  of 
the  block  B  may  be  provided  with  guide  bars  or  frame,  as  shown  at  D  in 
fig.  4,  where  they  are  put  on  in  accordance  with  the  guide  or  register 
j  marks.  When  a  frame  of  this  character  is  used  on  the  face  of  the  mould 
|  block,  the  photographs  to  be  moulded  should  be  trimmed  in  accordance 
j  with  the  register  marks  on  them,  which  will  make  the  edges  of  the  photo- 
I  graph  prints  correspond  with  the  frame  D  on  the  mould  block,  causing  the 
j  photograph  of  the  figures  to  correspond  with  the  mould  when  they  are  in 
I  the  frame  D. 

j  “  I  do  not  wish  to  limit  my  invention  to  the  particular  manner  above 
|  described  of  carrying  the  same  into  effect,  as  good  results  may  be  obtained 
by  drawing  the  outlines  to  be  moulded  for  a  photograph,  as  shown  in  fig.  1, 
on  a  piece  of  transparent  paper  or  other  like  material  placed  over  the 
same,  and  transferring  the  outline  thus  made  to  the  block  B  by  placing 
on  the  block  B  a  piece  of  carbon  paper,  and  placing  over  that  the  tracing 
of  the  photograph  face  down,  when,  by  following  the  outlines  on  the 
tracing  paper  with  a  pencil  or  like  instrument,  the  lines  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  block  through  the  medium  of  the  carbon  paper  placed 
thereon,  the  guide  marks  r  r,  being  preferably  placed  on  the  block  at 
the  same  time. 

“  One  of  the  advantages  of  this  way  of  carrying  on  my  invention  is 
that  it  may  be  applied  to  any  photograph  without  the  necessity  of  having 
the  negative,  or  more  than  one  copy  of  the  photograph  to  make  a  proper 
mould  to  emboss  the  photograph. 

“  It  is  manifest  that,  instead  of  placing  a  guide  or  register  mark  on  the 
negative,  the  edge  of  the  negative  may  be  used  as  the  guide  or  register 
mark,  and  be  shown  on  the  photograph  and  on  the  block  in  which  the 
mould  is  made,  and  serve  as  a  register  mark  without  departing  from  the 
nature  of  my  invention. 

“  I  am  aware  that  embossed  photographs  have  been  made  before  this 
my  invention — a  patent  for  a  method  of  producing  embossed  photographs 
having  been  granted  to  me  by  Letters  Patent,  No.  21,422,  a.d.  1895 — but 
never  before  this  my  invention  has  a  method  been  set  forth  whereby  the 
photograph  and  mould  may  be  made  to  readily  register  with  accuracy,  as 
is  accomplished  by  the  process  here  described. 

The  claims  are  : — 

“  (1)  The  method  herein  described  of  embossing  photographs,  which 
consists  in  providing  on  the  photograph  to  be  embossed  guide  or  register 
marks  removed  from  the  figures  to  be  embossed ;  transferring  to  the 
surface  of  a  block  in  which  the  embossing  mould  is  to  be  made  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  figure  or  figures  to  be  embossed,  and  the  guide  or  register 
marks  ;  forming  in  the  block  a  mould  in  accordance  with  the  outlines  of 
the  figure  or  figures  thus  transferred  thereto ;  and  adjusting  a  photo¬ 
graph,  having  thereon  the  guide  or  register  marks,  to  the  mould,  in 
accordance  with  the  register  marks  on  the  block  and  on  the  photograph  ; 
and  pressing  the  photograph  to  the  surface  of  the  mould. 

“  (2)  The  method  herein  described  of  embossing  photographs,  which 
consists  in  providing  on  the  photograph  guide  or  register  marks  removed 
from  the  figures  to  be  embossed;  tracing  on  a  transparent  material 
placed  over  the  photograph  the  outlines  of  the  figures  to  be  embossed, 
and  the  register  marks;  transferring  to  the  surface  of  a  block  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  figures  and  register  marks  thus  made,  and  cutting  out  the 
figures  in  accordance  with  the  outline  ;  adjusting  a  photograph  having 
;  thereon  guide  or  register  marks  to  the  mould,  in  accordance  with  the 
i  register  marks  on  the  block  and  on  the  photograph,  and  pressing  the 
|  photograph  to  the  surface  of  the  mould.” 


THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  PROGRESS  MEDAL. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  (says  the  Society’s  Journal)  have  made  the 
following  regulations  concerning  the  award  ot  the  progress  medal : — 

1.  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  shall  consider  the 
award  of  one  progress  medal  annually, 

2.  The  progress  medal  of  the  Society  may  be  awarded  in  recognition  of 
any  invention,  research,  or  other  publication  which  shall  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Council  have  resulted  in  any  important  advance  in  the  scientific 
or  artistic  development  of  photography. 

3.  The  award  shall  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner: — 

(a)  At  the  November  Council  meeting  the  names  of  nominees  shall  be 
duly  proposed  and  seconded ;  the  nominators  handing  in,  in  writing,  a 
statement  of  the  special  work  for  consideration. 

( b )  At  the  December  Council  meeting  the  work  of  the  nominees  as 
already  stated  shall  be  discussed,  and  their  names  ballotted  out  until 
only  one  remains. 

(c)  At  their  January  meeting  the  Council  shall,  without  discussion, 
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vote  openly  as  to  whether  the  medal  shall  be  awarded.  Votes  received 
in  writing  from  absent  members  are  to  be  accepted.  The  medal  shall 
not  be  awarded  unless  two  thirds  or  a  larger  proportion  of  the  recorded 
votes  are  in  favour  of  its  bestowal. 

4.  The  above  with  the  names  of  past  recipients  of  the  medal  shall  be 
published  in  the  October  number  of  the  Journal  in  each  year. 

The  medals  have  been  awarded  as  follows : — 1878,  Captain  W.  de  W. 
Abney,  R.E. ;  1881,  W.  Willis;  1882,  L.  Warnerke ;  1883,  W.  B. 
Woodbury;  1884,  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder  ;  1890,  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B., 
B.E.,  F.R.S. ;  1891,  Colonel  J.  Waterhouse,  R.E. ,  I, S.O. ;  1895,  P.  H. 
Emerson,  B.A.,  M.B.  ;  1896,  T.  R.  Dallmeyer,  F.R.A.S. 

- ♦ - 

THE  TRAILL  TAYLOR  MEMORIAL. 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Fund,  to  which  all  sub¬ 
scribers  were  invited,  was  held  on  Friday,  November  6,  at  the  Exhibition 
Gallery,  5a  Pall  Mall  East.  In  the  absence  of  Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood, 
Mr.  A.  Haddon  took  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that,  up  to  that  date,  the  total  amount 
of  subscriptions  received  had  been  242i.  9s.  6 d.,  and  that  the  expenses 
had  been  13Z.  81.  2d.,  the  principal  items  being  81. 5s.  10 d.  for  postage  and 
3L  17s.  Qd.  for  printing.  The  balance  in  hand  was  229i.  Is.  4d.  He  asked 
that  two  auditors  be  appointed  to  audit  his  accounts  to  date.  Messrs. 
A.  Clarke  and  H.  W.  Bennett  were  thereupon  appointed. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  said  that,  at  the  meeting  of  December  last, 
at  which  it  was  resolved  to  raise  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Traill  Taylor, 
an  Executive  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  form  the 
memorial  should  take,  and  how  the  fund  should  be  administered.  That 
Executive  Committee  had  held  several  meetings,  and  had  drawn  up  a 
report ;  that  present  meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  dealing 
with  that  report.  He  then  read  the  Committee’s  report,  and,  after  a  long 
discussion,  with  certain  amendments,  it  was  adopted. 

The  articles  of  the  report  as  amended  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  the  annual  revenue  of  the  fund  be  devoted  to  an  award  of  a 
medal  for  a  lecture  on  a  subject  connected  with  photography,  and  prefer¬ 
ably  embodying  original  research,  to  be  known  as  the  Traill  Taylor 
Memorial  Lecture. 

2.  That  the  fund  be  administered  by  a  committee  of  ten  London  and 
ten  country  members.  Two  London  and  two  country  members  to  retire 
annually,  and  not  to  be  eligible  for  re-election  for  twelve  months.  The 
annual  retirement  to  be  by  lot  until  retirement  by  seniority  of  service  can 
come  into  force.  Any  alteration  in  this  clause  to  be  effected  only  by  the 
vote  of  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  entire  Committee. 

3.  The  Committee  to  appoint  a  Secretary  annually,  not  necessarily 
from  their  own  body,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Committee. 
The  Secretary  to  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Committee. 

4.  That  the  fund  be  vested  in  two  Trustees,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  Trustees  to  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Committee. 

5.  That  a  trust  deed  be  executed  embodying  the  above  regulations. 

It  was  a  further  recommendation  that  the  first  Committee  be  appointed 
by  the  General  Committee. 

A  ballot  then  took  place  for  the  Committee,  resulting  as  follows : — 
London  members :  Messrs.  T.  Bedding,  R.  C.  Bayley,  P.  Everitt, 
A.  Haddon,  A.  Mackie,  E.  J.  Wall,  H.  Snowden  Ward,  W.  D,  Welford, 
H.  Wilmer,  and  Sir  H.  Tiueman  Wood.  Country  members:  Messrs. 
W.  I.  Chadwick  (Manchester),  W.  Crooke  (Edinburgh),  Martin  J.  Harding 
(Shrewsbury),  Geo.  Mason  (Glasgow),  H.  P.  Robinson  (Tunbridge  Wells), 
A.  Seaman  (Chesterfield),  John  Stuait  (Glasgow),  H.  Sturmey  (Coventry), 
G.  Watmough  Webster  (Chester),  A.  Werner  (Dublin). 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  closed  the 
proceedings. 


©ur  ©tutorial  UFahlr. 

An  X-Ray  Meter. 

Reynolds  &  Branson,  Leeds. 

This  little  instrument  supplies  a  definite  means  of  comparing  the 
actinic  power  of  the  radiations  emanating  from  excited  tubes  used  in 


X-ray  work.  A  quadrant  of  aluminium  is  made  in  concentric 
terraces,  the  thickness  ranging  from  one  to  ten  millimetres.  By 
placing  this  meter  between  the  excited  tube  and  a  phosphorescent 


screen,  the  thickness  of  aluminium  which  the  rays  can  pass  through 
can  be  seen  on  the  screen.  The  meter,  therefore,  gives  an  easy 
method  of  comparing  the  intensity  of  the  rays  emitted  by  different 
tubes,  and  the  same  tubes  at  different  times. 


Les  Rayons  Rontgen. 

By  Charles  Henry.  Paris :  Society  d’  Editions  Scientifiqaee. 

The  author,  in  a  series  of  short  chapters,  summarises,  from  an 
entirely  French  point  of  view,  what  had  been  done  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  mysterious  radiations  examined  by  Hertz,  Lenard, 
and  others,  prior  to  Rbntgen’s  discovery  of  the  X  rays,  and  devotes 
the  remainder  of  his  book  to  a  discussion  on  some  theoretical  and 
practical  aspects  of  those  rays. 


Manuel  du  Microscope. 

By  Dr.  A.  Miqt’KT.  Paris  :  8oci£t4  d’Editions  Scientifiques. 

This  work  is  addressed  to  beginners  in  microscopy,  a  fact  which 
explains  the  circumstance  that  so  important  a  subject  is  dismissed  in 
about  fifty  pages.  However,  much  useful  matter  is  compressed  in 
the  concisely  written  chapters  which  treat  of  the  mechanical  and 
optical  parts  of  the  microscope  and  its  accessories,  and  other  topics 
germane  to  the  study  of  microscopy. 

- 4. - 
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The  Watford  Engineering  Company,  Watford,  now  make  apparatus  for 
portraiture  fitted  for  acetylene  gas  as  well  as  electric  light. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.  — Photo -mechanical  Meeting,  Tuesday, 
November  17,  at  12,  Hanover-square,  at  eight  p.m.  Successful  Ealf-lcme 
Illustration,  by  Mr.  Eddington. 

The  Christmas  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  will  be  on  Visible  aid 
Invisible  Light,  by  Piofessor  S.  P.  Thompson,  F.R.8.  At  the  London  Insti¬ 
tution  Frofissor  J.  A.  Fleming  will  deliver  a  short  Christmas  course  on  Hays 
of  Light :  New  and  Old. 

Photographic  Club.— The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held  in 
the  Club- room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet- .<-treet,  E.C.,  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  evening,  November  18.  Mr.  Thomas  Fall  will  read  a  paper, 
entitled  Birds  and  Animal  Life.  Lantern  illustrations. 


The  Bristol  Exhibition.— The  Hon.  Secretary  writes:  “We  should  he 
much  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  announce  in  your  next  issue,  that  entries 
must  reach  us  fcr  our  Exhibition  not  later  than  December  1.  You  will,  I  am 
sure,  be  glad  to  hear  that  we  have  every  prospect  of  a  vtry  successful  Exhi¬ 
bition,  and  that  entries  are  coming  really  well.” 

Napoleon  Sarony,  the  well-known  photographic  artist,  was  (according  to  a 
Dalziel’s  telegram  from  New  York)  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  Monday  morning 
from  apoplexy.  He  had  evidently  died  while  asleep.  His  wife  tried  to 
awaken  him,  and  discovered  that  life  was  extinct.  Mr.  8arcny  was  born  in 
Quebec.  He  went  to  England  and  settled  in  Birmingham  in  1666  lor  a  time, 
and  then  came  to  the  United  States. 


The  Woodford  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition  of  members’  work  will  i , 
held  at  the  Coffee  Tavern,  George-lare,  South  Woodford,  on  Saturday,  lh. 
21st  inst.,  from  4  to  9.30  p  m.,  when  the  Society  will  be  glad  to  tec  any  of 
their  photographic  friends  who  may  like  to  pay  them  a  visit.  T’lie  Secrtt-an 
(Mr.  E.  E.  Emler),  1,  Floiern e- villas,  Chelmsfcrd-ioad,  Woodford,  will  .*  glad 
to  send  a  card  of  inv  itation  to  any  one  who  may  like  to  have  one. 

An  Art  Delirium. — He  uttered  a  cry  of  horror.  “Take  it  away!  he 
veiled.  “Take  it  away!  I'll  never  touch  another  crop  as  long  as  I  live. 
It  was  several  minutes  before  he  dared  look  up  again,  but,  when  he  did,  he 
seemed  a  little  reassured.  “I  never  thought  I  would  con  e  to  this,  he  said  ; 
“but  I  have  letrned  a  lesson,  at  any  rate.  From  this  moment  I  am  a  total 
abstainer.”  And,  after  all,  it  was  nothing  but  a  Beardsley  poster  that  he  ban 
seen. 


(<  <  Cosmos  ’ — the  esteemed  mystery  whose  periodical  Jottings  serve  to 
iversify  contemporary  pages — hits  the  right  nail  on  the  bead  II e  asks, 

ivs  the  Optician,  “  how  it  comes  about  that  the  Judges  who  <  inflated  at  the 
loyal  rhotc graphic  Society's  Exhibition,  I  assed  over  the  Dallm.  yer-Aldjs 
igmatic  portrait  lens,  without  due  recognition  of  its  great  merit.  Evidently 
blunder  has  Wen  committed,  and  those  responsible  are  mora, ,y  ■cund  t 
ler  some  explanation  and  amends.” 

Th»  LuMlfeRB  KiNKMATOGPArH. — In  reply*  to  numerous  inquiries,  we  ar< 
ble  to  state  that  Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros.,  of  17,  Phil  pot-lane,  E.C.,  are  now  in 
position  to  take  ciders  for  the  Lumiere  Kirematograpb.  The  apparatus 
hicii  will  be  ready  fcr  delivery  in  the  forthcoming  spring,  includes  the 
unera,  lens,  stand,  film,  Ac.,  fcr  taking  the  negatives;  the  necessary 
Duaratus  Ac  for  making  tie  positives:  and  a  complete  optical  lantern 
(stem  lor  projecting  the  transparencies.  Films  of  positive  pictures,  varied 
3  regards  subjects,  will  also  W  supplied.  Messrs.  Fuerst  are  the  agents  fcr 
reat  Britain, ‘the  Colonies,  and  India. 
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Acetylene  Explosion  at  Grimsby. — A  few  days  ago  a  loud  explosion 
was  heard  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Dewing,  chemist,  Grimsby,  and  a  curious  crowd 
quickly  collected.  The  accident  turned  out  to  be  an  explosion  of  acetylene 
gas,  which  Mr.  Dewing  was  using  for  photographic  purposes.  While  the 
apparatus  was  being  lighted  the  main  became  ignited  and  blew  out  the  top  of 
the  cylinder,  which,  striking  Mr.  Dewing  severely  on  the  shoulder,  Hew 
upward  and  pierced  the  ceiling.  Mr.  Dewing  was  rather  severely  bruised  and 
burnt,  and  for  a  moment  became  unconscious.  An  assistant  standing  near 
escaped  entirely  unhurt.  The  damage  done  in  the  shop  was  very  slight. 

Society  of  Arts. — The  opening  meeting  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
third  session  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  18,  at  eight 
p.m. ,  when  an  address  will  be  delivered  by  Major-General  Sir  Owen  Tudor 
Burne,  K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  Chairman  of  the  Council.  The  subject  of  the 
address  will  be  India:  its  Arts ,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  At  the  subse¬ 
quent  meetings  before  Christmas,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  : — Recent 
Developments  in  Mechanical  Road  Carriages,  by  W.  Worby  Beaumont, 
M.Inst.C.E.  ;  The  Teaching  of  Economics,  by  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  M.A.  ; 
Mining  at  Great  Depths,  by  Bennett  H.  Brough,  Assoc.  R.S.M.  ;  The  Chamber 
Music  of  Purcell,  Handel,  and  Bach  (with  illustrations  on  the  original 
instruments  for  which  it  was  written)  by  Arnold  Dolmetsch. 

Life  in  Tripoli. — Mr.  G.  E.  Thompson,  of  Liverpool,  gave  a  lantern  lecture 
at  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  upon  this  subject  to  a  crowded 
and  appreciative  audience.  Life  under  the  dazzling  sunshine  and  intense  blue 
sky  of  the  East  is  about  as  different  as  anything  can  be  from  ours  in  England 
at  the  present  time,  and  Mr.  G.’  E.  Thompson’s  beautiful  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Tripoli,  its  people,  animals,  palms,  and  great  desert,  had  a  pleasing 
novelty  about  it.  The  pictures  were  largely  instantaneous,  showing  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  at  their  usual  avocations.  There  was  the  great  crowded  weekly  market 
on  the  shore  of  the  almost  tideless  Mediterranean.  There  were  street  scenes, 
shops,  mosques,  and  orange  gardens  The  disdainful  camel  figured  often,  and 
the  photographs  taken  on  the  great  desert  were  not  the  least  interesting  of  the 
series.  Mr.  Thompson  described  how  he  reached  Tripoli,  staying  a  week  at  a 
comfortable  Italian  hotel  during  the  early  springtime.  The  lecture  was 
replete  with  useful  and  amusing  information,  and  was  much  appreciated. 

The  Prize  Poster. — Once  upon  a  time  a  green  cat  sat  under  a  blue  rose 
bush,  devouring  a  red  mouse.  This  cat  did  business  in  the  south-east  corner 
of  a  poster,  while  at  the  upper  left  grew  a  vague,  lavender-faced  maiden 
against  a  lemon  sky.  Her  hair  and  eyes  were  the  colour  of  the  cat  ;  also  the 
shirt  front  of  the  dim-featured,  alizarine-faced  youth  beside  her.  The  purple  grass 
hesitated  driftily  about  them.  In  the  distance  a  vermilion  sail  was  cutting  a 
wide  swath  against  a  mauve  moon.  Something  akin  to  intelligence  azured  the 
reflection  of  the  far-faced  boy.  “The  washing  is  on  the  line,”  he  grieved. 

“  The  lavender  eyelids  fell.  “  Out  of  the  intense  comes - ”  She  hesitated, 

and  the  rest  was  lost  in  the  cream-coloured  silence.  The  cat  sped  a  gobelin- 
blue  yeowl,  such  as  thrive  only  in  Poster  Land.  The  tragedy  was  finished. 
The  prize  poster  was  ready  for  the  contest.  I  do  not  know  what  it  means. 
Neither  does  the  artist.  But  those  who  have  gone  deeply  into  the  heart  of 
things,  who  have  solved  the  elusive  far-ness  of  Browning  and  Beardsley,  they 
— they  will  understand. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Cheap  Oxygen. — “It  is  reported  from  America,”  says  a  contemporary, 
“that  the  cheap  production  of  oxygen  on  a  commercial  scale  has  been  solved, 
and  that  oxygen  gas  is  being  manufactured  at  3d.  per  1000  feet,  which,  if  true, 
may  have  very  far-reaching  effects.  Air  is  blown  through  a  mixture  of  caustic 
soda  and  black  oxide  of  manganese,  the  bath  being  maintained  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  between  500°  and  600°  Fahr.,  when  the  atmospheric  oxygen  is  absorbed 
and  manganate  of  soda  formed,  the  nitrogen  passing  off  unchanged.  When 
the  formation  of  manganate  of  soda  is  complete,  the  air  is  stopped,  and  a 
current  of  steam  is  forced  through,  by  which  means  the  manganate  is  decom¬ 
posed  into  oxide  of  manganese  and  caustic  soda  again  with  the  liberation  of 
oxygen  gas,  which  can  be  collected.  This  process  of  the  alternate  formation 
and  decomposition  of  manganate  is  not  by  any  means  new  ;  but,  owing  to  the 
tendency  of  the  alkaline  manganates  under  the  action  of  steam  to  form  a 
viscid  mass,  and  so  prevent  the  intimate  contact  of  air  and  steam  with  the 
chemicals  used,  it  has  never  been  a  commercial  success.  The  present  inventor, 
however,  claims  to  have  completely  overcome  this  difficulty  by  so  regulating 
the  constituents  and  the  temperature  to  obtain  a  fluid  manganate  when  the 
oxygen  is  being  liberated.” 

Vital  (!)  Photography. — Says  our  contemporary,  the  Daily  Chronicle  : 
“Dr.  Baraduc,  whose  experiments  in  what  he  calls  mental  or  vital  photo¬ 
graphy  we  noticed  some  weeks  ago,  has  recently  been  pushing  forward  his 
researches  in  a  fashion  that  would  in  this  country  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  This  amiable  physiologist 
*  crucifies  ’  a  pigeon,  that  is  to  say,  he  fastens  it  to  a  board,  with  its  wings  and 
legs  firmly  secured,  and  then  places  a  sensitised  plate  on  its  breast.  So  long 
as  it  struggles  for  freedom,  and  throws  off  vital  force,  the  plate,  on  being 
developed,  shows  a  number  of  little  round  spots,  much  like  those  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  at  which  a  shot-gun  has  been  fired.  When  the  bird  gets  used  to  its 
position,  or  is  too  tired  to  exert  itself,  the  images  recorded  are  cloudy  or 
striated.  The  next  step  is  to  cut  the  pigeon’s  throat,  the  picture  of  its  death 
agony  taking  the  form  of  curling  eddies,  such  as  the  doctor  has  observed  when 
the  plate  is  applied  to  suffering  human  limbs.  As  soon  as  death  has  super¬ 
vened,  no  photographic  effect  can  be  procured,  and  a  sheer  blank  is  the  only 
result.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  useful  information  can  be  derived  from  this 
combination  of  cruelty  and  absurdity.  Admitting  that  the  changes  in  the 
sensitised  plate  are  really  records  of  vital  force,  and  not  of  other  more  obvious 
physical  agencies,  all  the  phenomena  can  be  observed  in  the  human  subject 
without  causing  the  slightest  pain,  much  less  wantonly  sacrificing  the  humblest 
life.” 

Photography  of  the  Solar  Corona. — Rev.  T.  E.  Espin  writes  to  the 
English  Mechanic  :  “  In  accordance  with  my  promise,  I  have  made  some  ex¬ 
periments  to  try  and  confirm  Mr.  Packer’s  results.  A  wooden  box  was  used 


as  a  camera ;  a  pinhole  was  also  used.  The  plate  was  placed  In  a  cardboard 
box,  the  bottom  of  which  was  remove  l,  and  a  t  Lni  plate  of  amalgamate  1  alno 
let  in.  The  sensitised  plate  was  in  contact  with  the  zinc.  The  sun's  image 
was  allowed  to  trail  across.  The  plate  was  carefully  developed,  but  nothing 
was  found  on  it.  In  the  next  experiment,  a  piece  of  lead,  on  which  was 
deposited  a  film  of  copper,  was  exposed  to  the  image  of  the  pinhole, 
the  sun  being  again  allowed  to  trail.  This  was  removed  to  the  darx  room, 
and  a  sensitised  plate  laid  on  it,  and  left  for  two  hours.  On  development 
nothing  was  found.  In  the  third  experiment  a  half-plate  camera  was  us,  i, 
the  lens  removed,  and  a  pinhole  substituted.  This  plate  was  enclosed  in  a 
sheet  of  tinfoil,  which  exactly  went  round  it  once.  This  was  inserted  in  the 
carrier,  and,  being  placed  in  the  camera,  the  sun’s  image  was  allowed  to  trail 
over  it.  It  was  then  left  two  hours  in  its  sheath  ;  on  development  nothing 
was  found.  These  three  experiments  are  all  I  have  yet  had  the  time  to  maki-. 
It  may  be  well  to  observe  in  passing  that  if  the  sun's  image,  as  formed  by  a 
pinhole,  is  received  on  a  white  piece  of  paper,  it  has  what  appear!  ’ 
coronal  structures,  but  which  rotate  as  the  pinhole  is  turned  round.  I  have 
used  amalgamated  zinc,  and  a  pure  film  of  copper,  because  the  X-ray  work 
showed  me  that  these  affected  a  sensitised  plate  more  decidedly  than  any  other 
metals  I  have  tried.  ” 

Made  Bald  by  X  Rays. — Mr.  William  Levy,  of  Eau  Clair,  Wis.,  who 
recently  had  an  X-ray  examination  of  his  skull  made  by  Professor  Fred  S. 
Jones  at  the  physical  laboratory  of  the  Minnesota  State  University,  had  an 
experience  in  consequence  not  generally  supposed  to  accompany  the  process, 
says  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch.  Levy  was  shot  in  the  head  about  ten  years  ago. 
The  bullet  has  been  somewhere  in  his  head  ever  since,  and  in  July  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  have  it  located.  Accordingly  he  came  up,  and  sat  from  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night  for  a  Rontgen-ray  picture  of  his  head. 
The  bullet  had  passed  into  his  skull  just  above  the  left  ear,  going  towards  the 
back  of  the  head.  The  doctors  wrapped  his  head  in  wires,  which  were  defi¬ 
nitely  located.  A  picture  was  taken  through  the  skull  from  the  front  towards 
the  back  of  the  head,  the  tube  from  which  the  rays  radiated  being  for  this 
purpose  placed  inside  his  mouth.  The  picture  thus  secured  showed  the  bullet 
very  distinctly  to  be  lying  at  the  junction  of  two  of  the  wires  which  crossed 
right  under  the  occipital  bone.  A  very  strong  current,  about  100,000  volts, 
had  been  passed  through  the  tube  in  making  the  exposure.  The  next  day  Mr. 
Levy  began  to  notice  a  peculiar  effect  on  his  skin  wherever  it  had  been  most 
exposed  to  the  rays,  and  the  hair  on  the  right  side  of  his  head,  which  had 
been  near  the  wire,  began  to  fall  out.  In  a  few  days  the  right  side  of  his 
head  was  perfectly  bald,  his  right  ear  had  swollen  to  twice  its  natural  size, 
and  presented  the  same  appearance  as  if  very  badly  frozen.  Sores  were  visible 
on  his  head,  his  mouth  and  throat  were  blistered  so  that  he  could  not  eat 
solid  food  for  three  weeks,  and  his  lips  were  swollen,  cracked,  and  bleeding. 
Mr.  Levy  has  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  rays,  but  still  has  half  a  bald 
head.  He  intends  to  have  the  investigations  carried  further,  and  the  bullet 
removed,  but  nothing  is  stated  on  the  subject  of  hair  restoration. 

Lecture  on  the  Rontgen  Rays. — At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Arts  Club  on  Tuesday,  November  3,  Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick  delivered  an  address 
on  the  Rontgen  Rays,  with  an  abundance  of  illustrations,  experiments,  and 
lantern  views.  He  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  scientific  discoveries  of  the 
present  century  now  in  general  use  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  by  the  public 
with  any  particular  interest.  Towards  the  end  of  last  year,  not  only  the 
public,  but  the  scientific  minds  all  over  the  world,  were  aroused  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  enthusiasm  ever  known  in  the  history  of  science  by  the  discovery  of 
Professor  Rontgen  of  the  presence  of  an  agent  which  would  pass  through 
opaque  bodies  and  affect  a  photographic  plate  behind  them.  As  everybody 
knows,  a  photograph  is  produced  by  the  agency  of  light,  and  opaque 
bodies  are  those  which  suppress  the  passage  of  light.  To  say,  then,  that 
photographs  can  be  made  through  opaque  bodies  is  as  paradoxical  as  to  say 
that  opaque  is  transparent,  and  this  appeals  to  our  natural  curiosity.  Although 
this  new  agent  has  been  examined  in  nearly  every  scientific  laboratory  in  the 
world,  its  real  nature  has  not  yet  been  defined.  Its  action  on  a  photographic 
plate  and  its  power  to  excite  vision  under  certain  circumstances  points  to  a 
form  or  condition  of  light,  but  its  refusal  to  conform  to  other  well-known  laws 
of  light,  and  its  passage  through  opaque  bodies,  is  against  the  present  accepted 
theory  of  light.  It  is,  or  it  was,  admitted  to  be  a  radiation  of  some  kind  and, 
until  we  can  discover  something  more  definite  about  it,  Professor  Rontgen  has 
called  it  X  rays,  X  being  the  unknown  quantity  in  mathematics.  The  practical 
application  of  the  discovery  as  an  aid  to  surgery  was  demonstrated  at  its 
birth,  and  too  much  must  not  be  expected  from  an  infant  so  young.  Franklin, 
rejoicing  at  his  success  in  bringing  lightning  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth  by 
means  of  his  kite  string,  was  asked  by  somebody,  “Well,  what  good  is 
it?”  To  that  he  replied,  “What  good  is  a  baby?  It  will  grow,  and 
you  must  make  it  of  use.”  Since  then  Franklin’s  baby  has  grown,  as 
we  know,  and  so  Rontgen’s  baby  will  grow.  Even  now  it  gives  promise  of 
most  important  communications  before  long.  That  the  X  rays  is  a  movement 
establishes  either  a  movement  of  particles  or  a  mode  of  motion.  If  the  move¬ 
ment  be  in  the  ether  as  a  transverse  vibration  of  the  nature  of  light,  then  light 
is  something  different  or  additional  to  that  which  we  at  present  understand  it 
to  be.  That  is  just  what  modern  physicists  suspect,  and  Rdntgen’s  discovery 
is  another  link  in  the  chain  which  is  fast  drawing  together  light  and  electricity 
as  one.  To  the  question  as  to  what  electricity  is,  the  safest  reply  would  be, 
that  we  do  not  exactly  know.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  make  some  use  of  it, 
but  in  most  cases  a  very  extravagant  one,  when  we  consider  the  purpose  for 
which  we  intend  it.  For  example,  for  every  100  pounds  worth  of  energy  inside 
a  lamp,  disregarding  the  energy  expended  to  get  it  there,  we  have  only  four 
per  cent,  useful  for  lighting  purposes — the  other  ninety-six  is  wasted  in  the 
form  of  heat,  a  thing  we  do  not  want  for  illuminating  purposes.  Mr.  Chadwick 
made  a  few  references  to  the  production  of  light  without  heat — something  not 
yet  achieved  by  man,  although  a  certain  beetle  does  it.  The  nature  of  light 
Mr.  Chadwick  illustrated  by  a  number  of  mechanical  appliances  and  various 
experiments.  Showing  some  views  upon  the  screen,  he  remarked  that  the 
spectrum  is  the  result  of  certain  vibrations  to  which  our  visual  organs  respond. 
There  are,  however,  other  vibrations  to  which  our  eyes  are  not  sensitive,  and 
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amongst  these  (and  beyond  those  producing  the  sensation  of  violet)  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  found  the  X  rays.  By  a  series  of  brilliant  and  intensely  interesting 
experiments^  the  lecturer  illustrated  phosphorescence  and  fluorescence.  In 
describing  the  electrical  appliances  used  to  evoke  the  presence  of  the  X  rays, 
he  said  the  battery  was  an  arrangement  for  propagating  electrical  energy. 
The  coil  used  in  connexion  with  it  increased  the  electro-motive  force.  The 
nature  of  electrical  discharges  in  different  media  and  in  vacua  was  illustrated 
by  a  large  number  of  Crookes’  and  other  radiant-matter  tubes  —  radiant 
matter  being  an  ultra-gaseous  state  in  which  molecules  were  free  to  move, 
like  grains  of  sand  in  a  bottle.  When  these  molecules  were  driven  against 
the  sides  of  an  exhausted  tube,  they  produced  a  vibration  causirg  what  is 
known  as  fluorescence.  The  nature  of  this  bombardment  of  particles  or 
cathode  rays  inside  the  tube  was  shown  to  be  quite  different  to  the  rays  out¬ 
side  the  tube,  and  these  outside  rays  are  the  mysterious  Rbntgen  or  X  rays. 
After  showing  various  objects  visible  to  the  entire  audience,  though  placed 
behind  thick  wooden  boards,  a  radiograph  was  [taken  and  exhibited  by  the 
projection  lantern.  Then  followed  a  number  of  radiographs  taken  by  Mr. 
Chadwick  for  surgical  purposes.  His  explanations  were  wonderfully  interest- 
ing.  He  told  of  one  case  where  a  man  shot  himself  in  the  hand.  The  surgeon 
who  was  to  operate,  the  man  himself,  and  Mr.  Chadwick  knew  there  were 
pellets  imbedded  in  the  hand,  but  they  did  not  know  that  there  were  no  fewer 
than  twenty-four  shots.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  surgeon  might 
have  removed  twenty-two,  and  the  two  remaining  might  have  caused  serious 
trouble  afterwards.  On  the  other  hand,  he  might  have  removed  twenty-four, 
and  still  have  been  “fishing”  for  more.  Owing  to  the  radiograph  taken  of 
the  hand,  he  knew  the  exact  number  of  pieces  of  lead  he  had  to  extract.  In 
another  case,  a  man  stepped  on  to  a  needle,  but  it  was  only  by  means  of  the 
radiograph  that  it  was  found  that  the  needle  had  broken  into  three  pieces  on 
entering  the  foot.  Early  this  year  it  would  have  been  considered  an  achieve¬ 
ment  to  have  shown  such  things  as  the  humerus  or  the  ulnar  in  the  arm,  but, 
at  the  present  time,  the  collar-bone  and  the  spine  were  quite  ordinary  things  to 
show.  The  X  rays  had  recently  been  used  for  detecting  stone  in  the 
Sidney,  and  this  was  only  another  proof  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  discovery. 
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{A  Tour  in  Italy  and  the  Riviera.  Rev. 
J.  Beanland. 

J  The  Eye  Considered  as  an  Electrical 
I  Organ.  Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson. 

I  Lantern  Slides  and  their  Production. 
(  E.  Dockree. 

Chemical  Symbols.  R.  Child  Bayley. 
Making  a  Negative.  G.  Ardaseer. 

J  The  Treatment  of  figures.  Rev.  F.  C. 
(  Lambert. 

j  Improving  Negatives,  and  Printing 
l  Dodges. 

Annual  Exhibition. 

j  Pictorial  Photography,  A.  Horsley 
(  Hinton. 

Air  Brush  Demonstration.  R.  Bownas. 
j  Practical  Pictorial  Photography.  A. 
(  Horsley  Hinton. 

I  Successful  Half-tone  Illustration.  Mr. 
|  Eddington. 

Remarks  on  the  Improvement  of  Land¬ 
scapes  by  Retouching.  Roland  C. 
Whiting. 

Picture  Making  with  the  Camera.  A. 
Horsley  Hinton. 

A  Holiday  Tour  through  Germany. 
A.  Homburg. — Demonstration  with 
Stockwell’s  Patent  Uno  Dissolving 
Lantern. 

Reminiscences  of  Tra>  el.  G.  E.  Cox. 
Birds  and  Animal  Life.  Thomas  Fall. 
Annual  General  Meeting. 

Lantern-slide  Making.  Walter  Leigh. 

In  Eastern  Lands.  E.  R.  Ashton. 
Competition :  Outdoor  Photography. 
Lantern  Night.  L.  Medland. 

<  Architectural  Plvotography.  H.  W.  Ben- 
|  nett,  F.R.P.S. 

Demonstration:  Toning.  Mr.  Bulbeck. 
f  Intensification  and  Reduction.  J. 

(  McIntosh. 

Exhibition  Matters. 

Reception  of  Photographs,  &c.,  for  Soir<!t. 

(  Date  for  Sending  in  Pictures  for  Exhi- 
(  bition. 

I  Demonstration  of  Messrs.  Wellington  A 
'(  Ward’s  Specialities.  J.  Gale. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGBAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

November  10, — Ordinary  Meeting, — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
K.T.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Alpine  Club’s  Exhibition. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Alpine  Club,  inviting  members 
of  the  Society  to  contribute  to  an  exhibition  of  Alpine  photographs  to  take 


place  in  December  next.  Members  proposing  to  exhibit  were  requested  te 
communicate  with  the  Club  as  early  as  possible. 

Three-colour  Printing  :  Dr.  Jolt's  Process. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  showed  and  presented  to  the  Society  the  first  specimens 
which  had  been  shown  in  England  of  the  application  of  Dr.  Joly's  method  of 
colour  photography  to  photo-mechanical  work. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  thought  it  only  fair  to  mention  that  the  credit  for  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  this  process  was  due  to  M.  Louis  Ducros  du  Hauron,  who 
had  described  and  discussed  the  essential  points  in  his  book  published  in 
1869. 

Effects  of  the  X  Rats. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  (Mr.  Ft.  Child  Bayley),  in  response  to  a  request 
for  “objects  of  interest,”  showed  his  right  hand,  which  he  had  used  in  demon¬ 
strating  the  X  rays  to  the  visitors  to  the  Exhibition,  and  which  bad  thus  been 
exposed  to  a  fairly  strong  radiation  for  about  an  hour  each  day,  and  had 
acquired  a  distinctly  darker  colour  than  the  other  hand. 

Mr.  J.  Sfiller  had  used  one  of  his  hands  in  a  similar  manner  for  half  an 
hour  at  the  opening  soiree,  and,  later  in  the  evening,  experienced  a  burning 
sensation,  as  if  the  hand  had  been  scalded. 

Mr.  Wilson  Noble  mentioned  a  case,  reported  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal ,  in  which  dermatitis  had  been  induced  by  an  exposure  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  at  a  distance  of  one  inch  from  the  tube. 

Mr.  J.  Cadett  suggested  that  these  and  other  instances  referred  to  might 
have  arisen  from  poisoning  with  platinum  salts  in  handling  fluore  rent  screens, 
and  mentioned  a  case  of  a  young  lady  engaged  in  photographic  printing  whose 
skin  had  been  very  seriously  affected  bynhe  use  ol  platinotype  p:*j>er. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Hbarson  thought  the  effects  in  question  might  be  due  to  decompo¬ 
sition  of  the  water  in  the  tissues  of  the  body,  owing  to  an  induced  state 
brought  about  by  the  high  tension  of  the  currents  in  the  coils,  oxygen  or 
hydrogen  being  set  free  according  to  the  direction  of  the  current. 

Mr.  Wilson  Norlb  had  noticed  that  an  enlarged  heart  had  greatly  diminished 
in  size  during  the  period  of  exposure  to  the  rays. 

Measurement  of  Light  reflected  from  Prints. 

Mr.  H.  Chapman  Jones  (Hon.  Secretary)  read  a  paper  describing  A  AYm 
Form  of  Apparatus  for  Measurin']  the  Light  j  j-om  Prints.  As  in  bis 

apparatus  for  measuring  the  densities  of  plates  (brought  bef  re  the  Society  in 
December  last),  his  aim  had  been  to  make  an  instrument  as  simple  a-  pot  Mb!  e 
and  complete  in  itself,  comparable  in  its  completeness  and  unity  with  a 
microscope  or  a  spectroscope.  The  measuring  of  the  light  transmitted  by 
plates  and  reflected  by  prints  was  to  the  scientific  photographer  what  weighing 
was  to  the  chemist,  and  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  introduction  of  -. 
means  for  making  such  measurements  would  cause  quantitative  pbotogm] 
become  more  general.  The  apparatus  was  described  as  follows  :  T 
light  is  a  Welsbach  burner,  and  two  mirrors — one  on  each  side  of  it— give  two  beams 
of  light,  which  pass  through  two  openings  into  a  velvet-lined  box  and  illuminate 
the  patch  of  paper  to  be  tested  and  a  comparison  patch.  A  shadow  rod  is 
used,  as  in  Rumford’s  method  of  photometry,  so  that  each  beam  illu: 
only  one  of  the  patches.  The  illumination  of  the  lighter  patch  is  reduced  by 
drawing  the  mirror  back  until  the  two  .are  of  equal  brightness.  T:. 
apparatus  did  not  measure  the  absolute  proportion  of  light  reflected, 
proportion  as  compared  with  that  reflected  from  the  whi  paper  or  whatever 
might  be  taken  as  the  standard.  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  exhibited  the  m-tru- 
ment  and  very  fully  described  it  and  also  some  experimental  measurements 
made  by  its  aid,  and  stated  that,  as  he  had  many  inquiries  concerning  his 
density  measurer,  he  had  made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Bair  i  k  Tatlock, 
who  would  be  prepared  to  supply  that  apparatus  and  also  the  one  now  de¬ 
scribed,  in  both  of  which  their  wool  1  be  certain  mirror  improvements  that 
experience  had  shown  to  be  desirable. 

Mr.  W.  El  Debknham  suggested  that  the  movable  mirror  should  be  fitted 
with  a  rack  and  pinion,  so  as  to  make  it  self-centering  as  it  travelled  along, 
instead  of  readjusting  it  by  hand  for  each  observation. 

Mr.  Mote  did  not  think  the  two  sides  of  in  incandescent  manti  soold  be 
depended  upon  to  give  exactly  the  same  light,  and  he  suggested  that  acetylene 
gas  would  probably  be  a  more  trustworthy  illuminant. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones  said  he  had  nnanco  ssfally  trii  1  two  or  three  ways  of 
making  the  mirror  self-adjusting,  and  would  bo  very  glad  if  -  n>  n  would 
tell  him  exactly  how  it  could  be  done;  he  found,  however,  th  at  there 
really  no  difficulty  in  using  the  instrument  stood.  There  wa 

possibility  of  variation  in  the  incandescent  light,  but  'me  would  always  test  the 
zero  point  before  starting,  and  it  would  thus  be  ascertained  whether  the  burner 
was  giving  a  symmetrical  light.  He  had  not  tried  acetylene,  but  w  ild  do  m>. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  for  his  paper,  aid  he 
then  read  a  communication  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Bbnham  on 

A  Thkort  of  the  Rontgkn  Phenomena. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  science  of  magnetism.  Mr.  Benh  itn  wrote,  it  was 
imagined  that  some  sort  of  rays  of  force  proceeded  from  ine  magnet  to  the 
attracted  iron.  The  conception  of  magnetic  influence  as  i  radian  or.  wa* 
exploded  by  Coulomb's  experiments,  and  the  writer  suggeste  .that  •  R  •  '  cen 

field  ’’  would  probably  soon  be  spoken  of  rather  than  tne  R  nlgen  rays,  and 
that  it  would  be  found  that  the  influence  was  akin  to  indu  lion  a:.  ;  not  to  t1  e 
emanation  of  waves  like  those  from  a  luminous  ohjt  :t  or  a  reflector.  There 
was  some  d  priori  evidence  of,  at  any  rate,  a  partial  corresponden  e  between 
the  transparency  and  opacity  of  various  substances  in  tne  R  ntgen  field 
on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  magnetic  field  on  the  other,  for  the  position 
of  a  needle  in  the  hand  might  be  indicated  not  only  by  “the  new  photo¬ 
graphy,”  but  by  simply  placing  a  card  over  the  hand,  with  a  powerful  magnet 
underneath,  and  then  strewing  iron  tilings  on  thf  card.  The  filings  were  too 
unwieldy,  as  compared  with  molecules,  to  have  their  movements  modified  by 
the  varied  paramagnetic  or  diamagnetic  qualities  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  so 
as  to  show  bones" or  internal  structure,  but  they,  nevertheless.  so  to  apeak, 
“photographed"  the  needle.  He  did  not  suggest  that  the  R-ntgea  field  ml 
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the  magnetic  field  were  the  same,  but  that  the  phenomena  had  features  in 
common,  and  that  the  one  might  serve  to  illustrate  the  other  seemed  to  him 
more  than  probable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  analogy  appeared  to  offer  some 
foundation  for  a  plausible  hypothesis  regarding  the  so-called  new  light. 

Mr.  Cadett  had  experimented  in  the  direction  of  trying  the  effect  of  mag¬ 
netism  on  a  photographic  plate,  but  could  net  find  the  slightest  trace  of  action. 
He  thought  the  suggestion  that  the  X  rays  should  be  called  a  “  fit  Id,  ”  similar 
to  the  magnetic  field,  was  not  a  very  happy  one. 

Mr.  Townsend  had  made  a  large  number  of  experiments  with  a  powerful 
electro-magnet,  and  could  not  find  any  action  on  the  photographic  plate. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  an  experiment  performed  at  a  recent  conversazione 
of  the  Royal  Society.  An  ordinary  bulb  was  shown  in  which  two  needles 
had  been  inserted  in  front  of  the  cathode,  and  no  particular  effect  resulted 
from  the  turning  on  of  the  cuirent ;  when  a  magnet  was  brought  near  the  tube, 
however,  both  the  needles  threw  shadows  on  the  glass,  and  the  shadows  moved 
as  the  magnet  was  turned  in  either  direction.  A  very  slight  change  in  the 
pressure  within  the  tube  caused  the  phenomenon  to  cease  altogether. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

November  5, — Mr.  A.  Mackie  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Woodbury,  the  Editor  of  the  Photographic  Times,  of  New 
York,  who  was  present,  was  welcomed. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  evening,  which  had  been  set  aside  for  a  print 
competition,  was  taken  up  in  discussing  the  regulations  concerning  the  compe¬ 
tition  for  papers,  prints,  and  slides,  instituted  by  Mr.  Henderson,  who  had 
provided  a  sum  of  five  guineas  for  the  purpose.  The  competition  was  originally 
intended  for  the  1895-96  session,  but,  not  meeting  with  the  support  expected, 
the  period  was  extended  to  another  year,  that  is,  the  present  year.  The  point 
under  discussion  was  whether  the  same  rules  applied,  or  whether  they  dropped 
with  the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  and  as  to  the  legality  of  the  resolution 
passed  on  October  22  with  reference  to  the  grant.  Eventually  this  resolution 
was  rescinded,  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  then  proposed  that  Judges,  who  should  be  members  of  the 
Association,  be  appointed  for  this  competition,  their  number  being  limited  to 
three. 

A  ballot  was  taken,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Messrs.  Robert  Beckett, 
A.  Mackie,  and  E.  J.  Wall. 

A  fair  number  of  prints  were  entered  for  the  competition  arranged  for  the 
evening,  and  Messrs.  Beckett,  Wall,  and  W.  E.  Woodbury  were  requested  to 
act  as  Judges  ;  but,  after  an  examination  of  the  pictures,  they  reported  their 
inability  to  make  any  award. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

November  4, — Mr.  Frank  Haes,  one  of  the  Trustee®,  was  in  the  chair. 

The  balance-sheet  showed  a  credit  balance  of  47 1.  odd  to  current  account, 
and  a  sum  of  160Z.  invested  in  India  stock  as  a  reserve  fund.  The  Committee’s 
report  referred  to  a  successful  year’s  work,  and  was  adopted — as  was  the 
balance-sheet — nem.  con. 

Mr.  Horace  Wilmer  retired  from  the  Committee  in  accordance  with  the  rules, 
which  only  permits  three  consecutive  years’  service  as  a  Committeeman.  The 
new  members  of  the  Committee  were  Messrs.  R.  P.  Drage,  Alex.  Mackie,  and 
W.  D.  Welford.  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  resumed  his  former  post  of  Hod.  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Fry  was  elected  Recorder.  All  other  officers 
as  before. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  Committee  had  decided  to  institute  a 
Trade  Night,  in  order  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  display  and  demon¬ 
stration  of  new  and  interesting  manufactures  to  the  members.  The  first  three 
trade  nights  will  take  place  upon  the  first  Wednesdays  in  January,  March,  and 
May  respectively. 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club.— November  3,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coade 
(President)  in  the  chair. — Subject, 

An  Hour  with  the  Lantern  Microscope, 

by  Mr.  R.  G.  Mason  (Club  Lanternist).  There  was  a  large  attendance,  ten  new 
members  being  elected,  and  three  more  nominated.  The  Club  does  not  always 
devote  its  meetings  to  strictly  photographic  matters,  such  as  the  action  of 
developers  and  toning  baths,  or  even  to  “Art  with  a  big  A,”  but  occasionally 
gets  out  of  the  usual  routine  with  a  fixture  like  the  present.  Mr.  Mason’s 
demonstration  was  really  a  natural  history  lecture,  numerous  mounted  micro¬ 
scopical  specimens  of  the  insect  and  vegetable  world  being  projected  on  the 
screen,  and  their  peculiarities  described.  This  was  followed  by  the  projection 
of  living  specimens  taken  from  ponds  in  the  locality,  Mr.  Mason  remarking 
that  the  improvements  of  the  County  Council  made  his  subjects  increasingly 
difficult  to  find.  However,  he  had  got  together  a  good  selection  of  water 
mites,  water  fleas,  and  other  aquatic  insects,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
exhibits  being  the  circulation  of  blood  as  shown  in  the  leg  of  a  frog,  and  the 
water  hydra  stretching  out  its  tentacles  to  capture  its  prey,  and  afterwards 
devouring  the  same,  an  exhibit  so  realistic  as  to  produce  cries  of  “  shame  ” 
from  a  somewhat  susceptible  member  of  the  audience.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Mason  received  cordial  thanks  for  demonstrating  a  branch  of  science  so 
inviting  in  its  photographic  possibilities.  On  the  table  were  specimens  of 
collotype  encaustic  tiles  ;  also  a  liberal  supply  of  a  useful  booklet  by  Jules 
Futrst,  F.R.P.S, ,  on  Modern  Developers. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— November  9,  Mr.  J.  McIntosh 
n  the  chair. — Mr.  Samuel  R.  Schofield,  1,  High  croft- road,  Hornsey  Rise,  N., 


was  nominated  for  membership.  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  then  proceeded  to  give  .. 
lectur^  on 

The  Spectroscope. 

He  projected  a  fpectrum  on  the  lantern  screen,  and  showed  the  effect  of 
placing  in  the  path  of  the  rays  different  coloured  glasses,  which  cut  otf  dilfer<  ut 
parts  of  the  spectrum  according  to  their  colour  and  purity.  A  chart  of  the 
spectrum  of  the  sun  and  various  metals  was  shown,  and  their  lines  pointed  out. 

A  spectroscope  was  set  upon  the  table,  and  the  sodium  line  was  teen  in  an 
ordinary  spirit  lamp  by  the  members.  He  also  showed  a  direct  vision  spectro¬ 
scope.  Some  negatives,  showing  the  effect  of  different  screens  on  the  spectrum, 
were  put  through  the  lantern,  taken  on  ordinary  and  different  makes  of  ortho- 
chromatic  plates.  The  Burchett  screen  was  shown  to  be  wrong  in  theory,  as 
it  did  not  give  the  value  of  the  green  which  was  wanted  in  landscape  work. 
In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  (Jox,  he  recommended  a  screen  of  collodion  dyed 
with  uranine  or  naphthol  yellow  in  preference  to  the  commercial  screens, 
about  1  pait  dye  to  5000  of  collodion.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  a  htorty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Wall.  Mr.  U.  Stuait  was  elected 
chairman  for  the  next  meeting,  when  Mr.  S.  H.  Fry  will  demonstrate  Home 
Preparation  of  Plough  Bromide  Paper. 

Richmond  Camera  Club. — On  the  26th  ult.,  Mr.  Cembrano  presided  at  a 
meeting  which  was  but  thinly  attended— an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the 
members  who  stayed  away,  as  the  evening  was  of  exceptional  interest.  Mr. 
Alfred  Watkins,  inventor  of  the  exposure  meter  which  bears  his  uame  and 
of  the  eikronometer,  lectured  ou 

Systematic  Development. 

Mr.  Watkins  holds  that  the  development  of  a  negative  proceeds  by  fixed  rules, 
and  that  density  is  built  up  in  a  definite  ratio  from  the  first  application  of  the 
developing  agent  to  the  moment  when  development  is  completed,  and  that,  by 
noting  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  application  of  the  developer  and 
the  first  appearance  of  the  imrge,  the  proper  time  for  stopping  a  development 
can  be  calculated  to  a  nicety,  legard  being  had,  of  course,  to  the  nature  of  the 
developer.  Mr.  Watkins  is  master  of  his  subject,  and  demonstrated  his  theory 
by  a  series  of  highly  interesting  experiments  and  lantern  illustrations. 

On  the  2nd  inst.  (Mr.  Purcell  in  the  chair)  there  was  a  good  attendance. 
Members’  slides  were  shown,  some  excellent  specimens  amongst  them.  Mr. 
Gibson  showed  a  series  of  views  in  the  Trossachs  ;  Mr.  Skone  James,  some 
from  Brecon  ;  Mr.  Purcell,  some  French  and  Italian  snap-shots  ;  Mr.  Davis, 
Alpine  scenes ;  Mr.  Bickerton,  some  good  architectural  slides ;  and  Mr. 
Dimsdale  some  pretty  bits  of  Devonshire  scenery. 

South  London  Photographic  Society. — At  the  last  ordinary  meeting,  held 
at  Hanover  Hall,  Hanover  park,  Peckham,  the  President  (Mr.  F.  W,  Edwards) 
in  the  chair,  Mr.  A.  P.  Wire,  of  the  Leytonstone  Camera  Club,  attended  and 
described  a  series  of  slides  illustrative  of  A  Holiday  in  Hereford.  He  dealt 
with  all  the  points  of  interest  in  the  city,  and  afterwards  with  the  surrounding 
villages,  Whitecross,  Weobley,  Kilpeck,  &c.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the 
dovecotes  for  which  the  county  is  famous. 

Aintree  Photographic  Society.— November  6. — There  was  a  good  attend¬ 
ance  of  members  and  Iriends,  who  were  entertained  with  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  the 

Highlands  of  Scotland, 

by  Mr.  D.  J.  Neill,  the  Secretary.  Nine  new  members  were  enrolled,  bringing 
the  total  up  to  over  seventy,  and  others  are  expected,  especially  now  that 
suitable  rooms  have  been  provided  in  the  new  building.  A  well- equipped 
dark  room  for  the  exclusive  use  of  members  has  been  built  to  the  plans  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Adkins,  the  President. 

Leeds  Camera  Club. — Mr.  P.  Elliff  (a  member  of  the  Committee)  gave  a 
practical  demonstration  at  the  meeting  on  Wednesday  week  of  his  method  of 
producing 

Photo-Ceramics, 

one  of  the  oldest  and  most  charming,  yet  least-known  branches  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  An  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  the  production  of  photo¬ 
ceramics  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulties  and  expense  ;  but  Mr. 
Elliff  clearly  proved  the  fallacy  of  this,  and  showed  that  not  oaly  was  the 
process  extremely  simple  and  inexpensive,  but  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  developments  of  our  already  fascinating  and  multifarious  art. 
Unlike  all  other  printing  processes,  the  results  are  absolutely  permanent 
and  indestructible,  not  only  to  the  action  of  light,  atmosphere,  and  acids,  &c., 
but  also  to  the  gentle  domestic’s  tender  “dusting”  and  “scrubbing  ’  atten¬ 
tions.  Briefly,  the  process  consists  of  making  a  print  from  a  positive  upon  a 
glass  plate  coated  with  certain  gummy  substances  in  conjunction  with  a  sensi¬ 
tive  salt,  developing  the  image  by  “dusting  on”  a  finely  powdered  mineral 
pigment,  transferring  the  same  to  the  final  support,  and  “firing”  or 
burning- in  in  a  muffle  furnace.  A  good  transparent  positive  of  the 
subject  to  be  reproduced  is  prepared.  A  glass  plate  is  next  coated  with, 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  following  : — No.  1.  Organijier :  Le  Page’s  fish 
glue,  1  ounce  ;  glucose,  4  ounces  j  glycerine,  4  drops  ;  water  to  10  ounces. 
No.  2.  Sensitiser :  Ammonium  bichromate,  1  ounce;  water  to  10  ounces. 
Allow  to  stand  at  least  four  days,  and  always  filter  before  me.  When  coated, 
the  plate  can  be  dried  over  gas  or  spirit  stove  or  fire.  These  operations  must 
be  conducted  iu  the  dark  room,  or  in  subdued  light.  When  perfectly  dry,  the 
sensitised  plate  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  glass  positive  in  a  printing  frame, 
aud  exposed  to  daylight  for  from  one  to  thirty  minutes,  accordimg  to  density 
of  positive  and  actinicity  of  light.  Only  a  very  faint  image  is  discernible  when 
fully  printed  ;  but  the  same  methods  for  calculating  the  necessary  exposure 
can  be  adopted  as  are  employed  in  carbon  printing.  As  soon  as  possible  after 
printing,  the  image  is  developed  by  dusting  over  the  somewhat  “tacky” 
surface,  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  mop,  the  ceiamic  colour — -a  finely  powdered 
oxide  of  iron  pigment,  containing  a  little  “  flux  ”  to  give  brilliance.  When  the 
image  is  fully  developed  (which  may  be  assisted  in  dry  weather  by  breathing 
1  upon  the  surface),  coat  with  enamel  collodion  let  down  with  equal  bulk  off 
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ether,  scrape  round  the  margins  to  make  a  free  edge,  and  immerse  in  water. 
In  two  or  three  minutes  the  collodion  film,  to  which  the  ceramic  colour 
adheres,  will  float  off  the  glass.  The  surface  of  the  object  to  which  the  picture 
is  to  be  transferred  is  next  coated  with  a  flux  consisting  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  fused  borax,  made  by  boiling  for  ten  minutes  ;  when  cold,  the  clear  liquid 
must  be  decanted  from  the  borax  thrown  down.  The  film  may  now  be  trans¬ 
ferred  and  dried,  by  the  application  of  heat,  if  desired.  It  is  then  inserted  in 
the  muffle  furnace  (free  from  sulphur  and  dust)  and  “  fired”  until  the  colour  is 
bright.  The  objects  to  which  this  beautiful  process  may  be  applied  are  very 
numerous,  glass  and  pottery  ware  being  principally  employed  at  the  present 
time  ;  but  there  is  a  wide  field  for  expansion,  and  ere  long  we  may  expect 
to  have  our  homes  made  beautiful  by  photo- ceramics  in  every  imaginable 
form. 

Leigh  Photographic  Society. — November  5,  Mr.  T.  Lee  Syms  presided. — 
The  subject  for  the  Society’s  competition,  for  which  Mr.  Syms  kindly  pro¬ 
mised  an  enlargement  to  the  winner,  was  the  Landscape  with  Figures 
competition.  This  subject  brought  such  good  work,  that  the  Judges  had 
great  difficulty  in  deciding  the  winner  of  the  first  and  second  prizes,  and  it 
had  to  be  decided  by  the  voting  of  all  the  members  present,  the  result  being 
Mr.  William  Hampson  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Moore  the 
second  prize  for  a  view,  Near  Alderley.  Messrs.  H.  Isherwood,  T.  Haddock, 
P.  Seddon,  and  R.  Welch  showed  work  worthy  of  special  mention.  Mr.  T. 
Lee  Syms,  by  request,  gave  a  criticism  on  the  work,  to  assist  members  in 
improving  their  work  in  future  competitions.  The  Secretary  distributed 
samples  of  Cadett’s  lightning  and  lantern  plates. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society. — The  newly  elected  President  (Mr. 
Tomlinson)  occupied  the  chair.  The  prints  sent  in  to  the  recent  annual 
competition  were  on  view,  and  the  Judge’s  awards  made  known,  the  silver 
medal  being  secured  by  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  for  four  well-executed  whole-plate 
platino-bromide  prints  of  the  interior  of  Durham  Cathedral,  Bishop  Ryder’s 
statue  (Lichfield  Cathedral),  Netley  Abbey,  and  Haddon  Hall,  the  print  of 
Durham  Cathedral  being  specially  mentioned  by  the  Judge.  The  bronze 
medal  in  the  same  class  falls  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Lygo  for  four  capital  half-plate 
rnatt-surface  chloride  prints  of  Haddon  Hall,  that  of  the  ball-room  being 
greatly  praised  by  the  Judge.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
Judge,  Mr.  R.  Keene  (Derby),  for  making  the  awards,  and  passing  criticisms 
on  the  work  generally.  The  lantern  was  then  brought  into  requisition,  and  the 
competition  slides  thrown  on  to  the  screen  first.  In  this  class  Mr.  J.  H.  Lyo 
again  secured  the  bronze  medal  easily  with  four  very  fine  slides,  good  alike 
both  in  quality  and  technique.  A  large  number  of  members’  slides  were  then 
put  through  the  lantern  for  criticism,  the  lantern  being  ably  manipulated  and 
suggestions  for  improvements  made  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Charlesworth,  who  was 
accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. — November  4,  Mr.  F.  P.  Moffat  (Presi¬ 
dent)  in  the  chair,— Mr.  R.  H.  Bow,  C.E.,  read  a  paper  on 

The  Ferrous-oxalate  Developer, 

in  which  he  held  that,  as  a  good  all-round  developer  for  plates,  this  was  as 
good  as  any.  Mr.  Bow  explained  that  a  fresh  developer  had  a  tendency  to 
give  flat  results,  an  older  one  gave  more  contrast.  A  few  drops  of  a  weak 
solution  of  hypo  was  recommended  as  a  powerful  accelerator.  After  stating 
that  plates  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate  took  a  shorter  time  to  fix  than 
after  treatment  with  most  other  developers,  Mr.  Bow  called  attention  to  a 
point  which  he  considered  new,  viz.,  that  any  developer  which  contained  much 
bromide  caused  plates  treated  with  it  to  take  a  longer  time  to  fix  than  those 
treated  with  a  developer  wanting  in  bromide.  Mr.  James  Patrick  then  read 
a  paper,  entitled 

Stray  Thoughts  on  Lantern- slide  Making. 

Thin  negatives,  he  said,  such  as  were  generally  made  for  chloride  of  silver 
printing,  were  no  good  if  the  very  best  quality  of  slide  was  wanted.  The  nega¬ 
tive  must  be  vigorous  and  full  of  gradation.  Good  composition  was  an 
essential  quality  in  a  lantern  slide,  and  in  shaping  the  picture  the  mask  should 
always  be  made  to  suit  the  subject,  and  not  the  subject  to  the  mask.  One 
brand  of  plates  should  be  chosen  and  stuck  to.  Hydroquinone  was  a  very 
good  developer,  and  a  great  variety  of  tones  could  be  produced  by  it.  Mr. 
Fraser  said  that,  in  making  slides  by  reduction  (by  artificial  light),  be  secured 
equal  illumination  of  his  negative  without  the  aid  oi  a  condenser  in  the 
following  way  :  At  each  side  of  his  negative  he  placed  an  incandescent  gas 
light,  while  directly  behind  his  negative  he  placed  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  the 
reflected  light  from  which  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  A  generator  for 
acetylene  gas  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Walls  and  Fraser,  vho  showed,  thiough 
the  lantern,  the  light  produced  by  this  gas.  Several  members  expressed  the 
opinion  that  acetylene  gas  was  too  dangerous  to  be  used  at  home. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

Nov.  I7-2CK. .  Hackney  Photographic  Society.  W.  F.  Fenton- Jones, 

12,  King  Edward  Road,  Hackney. 

26,  27 .  Romford  and  District  Photographic  Society.  A.  John 

Ormiston,  4,  Laurie-square,  Romford. 

„  30-Dec.  1,  2  ...  North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. 

December  3,  4 .  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  E.  P.  Heron,  2  Tilney- 

street,  Orrell  Park,  Aintree,  Liverpool. 

28-31 .  Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  P.  C. 

Cornford,  103,  Borough-road,  S.E. 

Dec.  1896- Jan.  1897  Bristol  International.  Hon.  Secretary,  20,  Berkeley- 
square  Clifton,  Bristol. 


1897. 

January  14,  15  .  Weymouth  and  District  Camera  Club.  E.  C.  Bennett 

10,  Newberry-terrace,  Weymouth. 

- ♦ - 

patent  fLetog. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  October  28  and 

Nov.  4  1896 : — 

Photographic  Apparatus. — No.  22,627a.  “  Improvements  in  or  relating 

to  Apparatus  for  use  in  Taking  Photographic  Pictures.”  H.  J.  Hrikzk. 

Developing. — No.  23,781.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Developing 
Apparatus.”  J.  McInnes  Skinner. 

Copying  Process.— No.  23,831.  “A  Method  of  Reproducing  an  Autograph 
or  Design  upon  Photographic  Prints  Direct  from  the  Original  Copy.” 
W.  Tylor. 

Hand  Camera.— No.  23,840.  “A  Magazine  Hand  Camera.”  IIenht  Pradeau. 

Sinks. — No.  23,842.  “  Improvement  in  Lavatories  and  Sinks  for  Hospital 

Surgical  Photographic  and  Other  Purposes.”  T.  W.  Twykord. 

Lanterns. — No.  24,112.  “  An  Improvement  in  Magic  Lanterns  whereby 

Dissolving  Views  can  be  Shown  with  a  Single  Lantern  and  Inatantly 
Focussed  on  a  Perpendicular  Screen.”  Complete  .-.ion.  EL  lL 

Hastings. 

Cameras. — No.  24,269.  “  Improvements  in  Photographic  Camera.*. ”  Com¬ 

municated  by  F.  A.  Bownell.  The  Eastman  Photographic  Materials. 
Company,  Limited. 

Photo-Mechanical  Process.— No.  24.273.  “  Irnprov-d  M-anu  or  Method  o  1 

Producing  Designs  (Photographs  or  Drawings)  by  Combining  Vitno..* 
Enamel  or  Equivalent  Substance  into  and  with  Photo- Mechanical  Pro.  ess 
Blocks  and  Electro -types.”  Thomas  Symmons. 

Cameras. — No.  24,368.  “  Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  W.  H 

Tomkinson. 

♦ - — 

©omsipotttintcf. 


tS"  Correspondents  should  never  vcrite  on  both  sides  of  the  y-apcr.  So  notice  .1  lasen 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addressee  of  the  writer*  or#  freon. 


COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  make  any  comments  on- 
Mr.  Bennetto’s  statements,  re  “Colour  Photography."  It  is  evidently 
impossible  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  a  secret  process,  and  a  fnlly 
published  process,  which  produce  substantially  the  same  result  but  I 
cannot  allow  a  gross  misstatement  about  my  own  method  to  ga 
uncorrected. 

There  can  be  no  good  excuse  for  the  statement  that  my  method  haa 
inherent  defects  which  “  entirely  destroy  the  truth  of  the  original  colours, 
a  disagreeable  monochrome  running  throughout  the  whole  picture,”  Ac., 
&c.  My  prints  are  as  sharp  as  the  best  carbon  prints.  The  gelatine  of 
each  print  in  its  thickest  part  is  considerably  thinner  than  the  film  on  an 
ordinary  gelatino-bromide  plate,  and  practically  colourless  after  the 
treatment  which  it  receives  before  immersing  in  the  dye  solution.  The 
aniline  dyes  used  for  two  of  the  prints  are  quite  permanent  in  the  sealed 
prints.  The  third  print  is  coloured  by  prussian  blue,  which  is  usually 
classed  as  a  permanent  colour,  and,  although  not  really  quite  permanent, 
is  probably  more  so  than  any  other  dye  of  the  right  colour.  In  short,  I 
see  no  reason  for  thinking  that  Mr.  Bennetto's  prints  can  be  better  turn 
my  own. 

All  that  I  know  about  Mr.  Bennetto’s  work  is  that  he  wrote  to  me  some 
months  ago,  saying  that  he  had  worked  out  an  improved  method  of 
making  colour  prints  from  three  negatives,  and  that  he  wished,  if 
possible,  to  obtain  one  of  my  photo-chromosoope  cameras  for  making  the 
three  negatives  on  one  plate. 

If  Mr.  Bennetto's  triple-colour  print  is  in  a  single  film,  the  idea  is  not 
new,  but  the  working  details  may  be.  If  the  result  is  accurate  in  colour, 
and  “as  easy  to  produce  as  an  ordinary  silver  print,'  the  method  will 
stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  he  need  not  resort  to  questionable  method* 
of  crying  his  wares. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  F.  E.  Iter. 

119,  Shaftesbury  avenue,  London,  W.C.,  November  6,  181*6. 

[We  can  corroborate  all  that  Mr.  Ives  says  of  the  sharpness  and 
the  purity  of  colour  of  the  results  produced  by  his  method. — Eds. 

ACETYLENE. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen. — The  experience  that  Mr.  Knowles  relates  is  interesting, 
and  I  hope  that  he  will  let  us  have  further  details  of  the  incident,  l 
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%ave  written  to  him,  offering  to  arrange  for  the  communication  of  a  more 
complete  account  of  the  matter  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  if  he 
its  willing  so  to  favour  the  Society. 

My  remarks  at  the  meeting  he  refers  to  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  exception  to  the  comparison  of  acetylene  to  dynamite,  as  being 
likely  to  exaggerate  in  the  minds  of  those  present  the  actual  danger  in  the 
‘use  of  acetylene.  I  referred  only  to  the  apparatus  then  before  the 
meeting,  and  said  that  the  danger  of  the  copper  compound  of  acetylene 
when  produced  in  small  quantities,  as,  for  example,  in  the  brass  cocks 
and  burners  of  such  fittings  as  were  shown,  was  not,  so  far  as  experience 
appears  to  indicate,  in  the  explosion  of  the  copper  compound  itself,  but 
rather  in  tbe  possibility  (when  that  exists)  of  its  firing  an  explosive  mix¬ 
ture  of  gas  and  air. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Chapman  Jones. 

November  6,  1896. 


THE  CARRIAGE  OF  CALCIUM  CARBIDE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,  —Perhaps  you  will  give  me  some  information  regarding 
the  carriage  of  calcium  carbide  by  the  railway  companies. 

I  had  a  parcel  of  7  lbs.  sent  me  the  other  day,  the  charge  for  which 
was  so  excessive  that  I  had  to  refuse  delivery  of  it.  On  calling  at  the 
railway  agent’s  office,  he  informed  me  that  the  railway  companies  only 
carried  calcium  carbide  under  the  following  conditions : — To  be  packed 
in  an  air-tight  tin,  placed  in  a  strong  wooden  box  or  iron  drum,  and  not 
to  be  placed  in  closed  van  or  in  the  companies’  closed  sheds,  at  the 
owner’s  risk,  charged  the  highest  rates,  and  the  contents  declared  in  a 
form  supplied  for  the  purpose,  under  a  penalty  of  20Z. 

The  railway  company  to  which  I  refer,  the  Great  North  of  Scotland 
Railway  Company,  are  so  excessive  in  their  charges  that  the  traders  of 
this  town  own  two  steamers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  their  goods 
between  Leith  and  Aberdeen,  so  as  to  escape  the  railway  charges. 

If  these  restrictions  are  not  enforced  on  every  line,  I  should  still  be 
able  to  get  calcium  carbide ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  am  practically  debarred  from 
using  it. 

I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  let  me  know  how  to  proceed  in  the 
'Circumstances. — I  am,  yours,  etc. ,  Jas.  L.  Brown. 

82,  St.  Andrew -street,  Peterhead,  November  6. 

[This  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  invite  the  remarks  and  experience 
of  our  readers. — Ed.] 


UNFAIR  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  very  pleased  to  see  and  fully  endorse  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Victor  Thomas  in  a  recent  issue  re  a  beautiful  life-size 
three-quarter  length  portrait  for  6s.  Qd.  as  advertised  by  the  proprietors 
of  two  halfpenny  papers. 

I  think  photographers,  after  this,  should  boycott  these  papers  by  not 
purchasing  them  in  the  future.  I,  for  one,  have  fully  made  up  my  mind 
not  to  do  so,  and  I  think  all  other  brother  photographers  should  act  like¬ 
wise.  W.  G.  S. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The  letter  published  on  page  719,  “  Be  Unfair  Com- 
>, petition,”  may,  I  think,  just  as  well  be  headed  “  Parler  pour  ne  rien  dire.” 
Readers  of  your  British  Journal  of  Photography  do  not  read  probably 
much  of  these  halfpenny  papers,  and  certainly  the  contrary  happens  with 
the  very  great  majority,  that  is,  readers  of  the  newspapers  do  not  read  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  and  then  what  is  the  use  of  your  fair 
complainant’s  letter  ?  We  all  know  that  she  is  perfectly  right,  but  are 
the  artists,  who  are  finishing  these  pictures,  not  as  much  to  blame,  if  not 
more  even  than  the  editors  of  the  newspapers  ?  I  would  even  bet  that 
the  idea  has  not  originated  with  the  editor,  but  with  the  photographer 
supplying  the  enlargements.  I  can  very  well  see  the  editor  in  his  office, 
receiving  the  visit  of  the  photographer,  who  proposes  the  scheme,  and 
■offers  in  exchange  of  advertisements  and  goodwill,  so  much  royalty  on 
every  order  (which,  by  the  way,  reduces  the  result  to  much  less  than 
Ss.  6 d.),  but  I  cannot  as  well  imagine  the  editor  running  about  to  find  the 
photographer,  or  several  of  them,  and  the  numerous  crayon  artists 
necessary  for  the  work,  besides  the  rooms  necessary,  &c. ,  and  the  outlay  of 
money.  Mind  you,  I  do  not  defend  or  praise  the  editor,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  is  to  blame  so  much,  and  probably  less,  than  the  brother 
photographer.  Let  every  one  have  his  due.  Newspapers  carry  on  to-day 
a  business  just  as  well  as  any  other  business,  and  what  else  is  it  than  a 
regular  business,  this  vast  amount  of  advertising,  taken  at  different  rates, 
according  to  quality  (read  amount  of  subscribers)  and  quantity  ? 

Are  you  perfectly  sure  that  the  diary  scheme  and  photographs  for 
nothing,  of  which  so  much  was  spoken  about  lately,  was  not  originated 
somewhat  similarly  by  a  brother  photographer,  friendly  to  Mr.  Editor. 
Of  course,  this  does  much  harm  to  photographers,  but  I  am  afraid  this 


controversy,  and  writing  about  it,  does  in  the  end  more  harm  than  good, 
calling  attention  to  facts  which  may  remain  unknown  with  a  great  many 
otherwise.  It  advertises  the  scheme  more  extensively,  and  stops  none  of 
it. 

Supposing  your  fair  complainant’s  father  had  a  splendid  run  of  business, 
and  an  advertiser  of  some  goods  would  ask  for  permission  to  hang  a  frame 
in  his  parlour,  under  the  understanding  that,  on  every  invoice  sold,  he 
would  pay  him  a  fair  allowance  for  his  permission,  I  hardly  think  he 
would  refuse,  however  it  would  not  be  at  all  in  his  line  of  business,  yet  a 
frame  in  his  parlour  amounts  to  the  same  as  an  advertisement  in  tbe 
newspaper,  and  he  would  not  think  doing  any  harm  to  other  manufacturers 
of  the  same  line  of  goods. 

Is  it  not  an  English  saying,  “  Business  is  business?”  This  has  been 
stretched,  some  may  think,  to  “  Unfair  business  is  business,  anyhow,” 
but  some  others  don’t.  I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  A.  Levy. 

4,  Avenue  Pinel,  Asnieres,  [Seine),  November  6,  1896. 


A  TIT-BIT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — ’Tis  from  the  serious  Athenaeum ,  and  the  more  enjoyable 
because  of  its  origin.  Their  critic  found  out — or  he  thought  he  knew  ! 

On  page  608,  col.  2,  of  the  issue  of  the  31st  ult.  of  the  above-mentioned 
literary  periodical  appears  a  review  of  the  Cathedrals  of  England  and 
Wales  through  a  Camera  (Birmingham :  J.  L.  Allday),  which,  of  course, 
caught  a  roving  photographic  eye — focus  unknown.  In  this  paragraph 
occurs  the  following  deliciously  unique  tit-bit:  “Being,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  on  an  almost  uniform  scale,  the  prints  afford  something  like  a 
notion  of  the  comparative  size  of  each  of  the  churches.  The  smallness 
of  St.  Asaph,  for  instance,  enables  the  student  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
vastness  of  St.  Paul’s.  The  simple  dignity  of  Carlisle  offers  a  contrast 
to  the  leanness  of  Truro !  ” 

Criticism  here  would  be  more  than  superfluous ;  but  the  joke  is  too 
good  to  enjoy  alone,  so  through  your  columns  I  pass  it  on,  and  perhaps 
thus  back  again  to  the  Athenaeum.  1  K.  B.  M. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  went  to  see  the  Salon  on  the  second  day  that  it  was 
opened,  and  the  impression  that  was  left  on  my  mind  was  that  the  char¬ 
woman,  who  had  been  deputed  to  stick  on  the  label  numbers,  after  having 
affixed  most  of  them  on  the  right-hand  side,  had  changed  her  mind  and 
reaffixed  them  on  the  left,  but,  unfortunately,  had  forgotten  to  wash  off 
the  paste  or  gum,  and,  in  one  case,  had  left  the  remains  of  a  portion  of 
the  ticket  on  the  mount. 

I  did  not  think  the  Exhibition  worth  visiting  again,  but  this  morning, 
as  I  was  passing,  I  thought  I  would  look  in  to  see  if  my  former  impression 
was  confirmed.  I  found  the  same  gummy  marks  on  the  glasses  of  the 
frames,  the  same  remains  of  a  ticket.  Surely,  if  it  is  worth  while  having 
the  Exhibition,  it  is  worth  the  while  of  taking  a  little  trouble  to  see  that 
the  pictures  are  properly  exhibited.  Fortunately,  it  closed  on  Saturday ; 
but  the  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall,  which  is  still  open,  is  much  more  worth 
a  visit,  in  my  humble  opinion,  than  the  Salon. 

I  enclose  my  card. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  M. 

November  5,  1896. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Henry  W.  Bennett  goes  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
his  letter  to  you  last  week  to  prove  what  is  at  the  outset  very  evident. 
The  Committee  of  the  Photographic  Salon  being  composed  of  men  who 
are  admittedly  the  leading  pictorial  photographers  of  the  day,  work  from 
their  hands  must  necessarily  be  the  principal  feature  of  an  Exhibition  of 
the  best  examples  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Bennett  says  that,  out  of  339  frames,  189  are  contributed  by 
members  of  the  “Ring,”  and  then  asks  if  it  is  reasonable  or  fair  to  invite 
photographers  to  send  in  their  best  work  when  it  has  so  little  chance  of 
being  accepted  ?  Is  not  the  very  difficulty  of  getting  work  accepted  an 
inducement  to  outsiders  to  try  ?  or  does  Mr.  Bennett  think  it  is  more 
satisfactory  or  more  satisfying  to  send  in  one’s  work  to  an  Exhibition 
where  the  competition  is  not  so  keen,  and  consequently  the  chances  of 
being  hung  are  greater  ?  It  is,  I  think,  generally  held  that  that  is  most 
worth  winning  which  is  most  difficult  to  win.  Mr.  Bennett  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  refers  to  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  as  being  more  representative  than  that 
at  the  Dudley  Gallery.  There  is  certainly  more  variety,  and  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  is  distinctly  a  better  one  than  any  the  Society  has  held  for  some 
time  past ;  but,  as  many  of  the  leading  pictorial  workers  are  absent,  I 
fail  to  see  how  the  Exhibition  can  represent  the  best  work  of  the  year. 
There  is  more  opportunity  at  the  Royal  for  the  lesser  lights  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  world  to  get  their  works  hung,  but  whether  it  is  better  to  ha 
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amongst  the  brightest  of  the  lesser,  or  the  least  of  the  brighter  lights,  is  a  j 
question  which  every  photographer  must  answer  for  himself. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Charles  Moss. 

Goomhe-road ,  Croydon ,  November  7,  1896. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  columns  of  last  week  I  notice  another  com¬ 
plainant,  one  signing  himself  Henry  W.  Bennett,  who  protests  against 
the  alleged  unfairness  of  the  Salon  Committee  in  sending  invitations  to 
contribute  and  then  not  accepting  what  is  sent  in.  Now,  if  these  in¬ 
dignant  persons  would  point  to  any  single  word  or  sentence  in  the  Salon  [ 
prospectus  which  even  implies  an  “  invitation  to  contribute,”  it  might 
make  things  clearer.  Beyond  the  “  Conditions  of  Entry,”  the  list  of  the 
Committee,  and  the  Entry  Form  itself,  the  only  other  printed  matter  on 
the  prospectus  is  as  follows  : — 


“  The  Photographic  Salon,  1896  (fourth  year),  will  be  held  at  the  Dudley 
Gallery,  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.,  from  September  24  to 
November  7,  1896. 

“The  aim  of  the  Committee,  whose  names  are  given  above,  is  to  exhibit 
only  that  class  of  work  in  pictorial  photography  in  which  there  is  distinct 
evidence  of  personal  artistic  feeling  and  execution. 

“  Careful  consideration  will  be  given  to  all  pictures  entered  for  exhibition, 
and  a  selection  of  works  of  pictorial  merit  made  by  the  Committee.  Pictures 
which  have  already  been  publicly  exhibited  in  London  will  not  be  accepted. 
Pictures  sent  for  exhibition  to  any  other  Exhibition  open  in  London  at  the 
same  period  are  liable  also  to  be  disqualified. 

“  No  awards  are  offered,  and  no  charge  made  to  exhibitors. 

“  Exhibitors  will  be  entitled  to  a  season  ticket. 

“  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  sale  of  pictures,  if  desired,  and  a  com¬ 
mission  of  fifteen  per  cent,  will  be  charged  on  sales  effected.” 


If,  therefore,  Mr.  Bennett,  or  any  one  else,  says  an  “  invitation  to  con¬ 
tribute  ”  was  sent,  that  statement  is  untrue. 

Mr.  Bennett  also  states  :  “  Merit  alone  does  not  secure  admission  to 
this  Exhibition,  and  that  the  absence  of  merit  does  not  of  necessity 
involve  rejection,  as  a  glance  at  the  walls  each  year  will  show.” 

This,  as  an  expression  of  personal  opinion,  no  one  need  begrudge  the 
writer,  but,  expressed  thus  publicly,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
charges  the  Committee  with  one  of  two  things— either  they  are  guilty  of 
scandalous  breach  of  faith  amounting  to  rascality,  or  else  they  are  in¬ 
competent  to  judge  or  select. 

In  the  first  case,  Mr.  Bennett  should  remember  that  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  forming  the  Salon  Committee  are  also  respected  members  of 
that  Society  which,  by  calling  himself  “  ardent  Royalist,”  I  presume  he 
wishes  to  support ;  they  are  also  men  of  position  and  good  repute.  Does 
Mr.  Bennett  understand  what  this  means  ? 

Secondly,  the  Committee  is  composed  largely  of  those  photographers 
whom  the  public,  the  general  Press,  the  photographic  Press,  and  photo¬ 
graphers  generally  have  awarded  positions  in  the  very  first  rank — men 
who  are  asked  to  judge,  to  lecture,  to  write,  to  exhibit,  all  over  the  world 

_ thus  showing  the  confidence  usually  reposed  in  them.  They  select  the 

best  from  the  whole  of  the  works  sent  in,  and  these  are  hung  according  as 
space  permits.  Mr.  Bennett  does  not  agree  with  the  judgment  of  these 
gentlemen,  which,  after  all,  is  not  in  the  least  surprising,  nor  of  much 

importance.  ,  ,  _  ... 

Like  many  others,  Mr.  Bennett  appears  to  regard  the  Salon  Committee 
and  The  Linked  Ring  as  synonymous,  for  which  he  has  no  authority 
whatever,  and  further  he  would  seem  to  affect  some  knowledge  as  to 
«  articles  of  faith ”  among  the  “Links,”  all  of  which  is  pure  fabrication 
and  a  not  very  reputable  performance  either. 

Your  discontented  correspondent  complains  that  forty-three  “  mem¬ 
bers  ”  have  contributed  189  works,  which  I  should  have  thought  was  not 
a  very  large  average  for  well-known  workers,  and  one  might  fairly  well 
assume  that  in  whatsoever  “selected”  Exhibition  those  forty-three 
“  members  ”  showed  they  would  hardly  have  had  less  accepted ;  as  one 
who  had  five  frames  rejected,  I  have  the  impertinence  to  think  they 
might  have  accepted  more  !  ...... 

The  Pall  Mall  and  the  Salon  are  both  equally  “  open  Exhibitions, 
but  perhaps,  as  things  are  at  present,  the  chance  of  being  accepted  and 
hung  at  the  former  is  greater,  because  of  the  fact  that  quite  a  number  of 
exhibitors  do  not  send  at  all,  while  at  the  Salon  there  is  nothing  like  the 

same  abstention.  _  . 

Suppose,  for  instance,  there  had  been  no  Salon  tins  year,  and  those 
same  forty-three  exhibitors  had  sent  twelve  pictures  each  to  Pall  .  lall, 
my  own  impression  is  that  more  than  189  works  from  them  would  have 
been  [accepted — not  perhaps  the  identical  works  which  the  Salon  would 
have  taken,  because  probably  the  respective  Committees  judge  from  a 

different  standpoint.  ,  , _ 

It  would  be  a  happy  thing,  Sir,  if  you  and  those  of  us  who  have  the 
control  of  contemporary  columns  could  agree  together  to  suppress  all 
letters  from  private  persons  attacking  either  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition  or 
the  Salon:  they  seem  to  invariably  emanate  from  persons  whom  some 
imaginary  grievance  has  rendered  spiteful,  and  their  sentiments  are  not, 


I  believe,  re-echoed  by  responsible  persons  of  either  Exhibition  ;  and  in 
conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  that,  whilst  Mr.  Bennett  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  refer  to  me  as  a  member  of  the  Salon  Committee  and  &e 
Editor  of  the  Amateur  Photographer,  I  write  this  only  as  a  private 
individual,  and  without  any  wish  to  involve  others  who  may  or  may  not 
agree  with  me. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  A  Hobsley  Hinton. 

November  9 ,  1896. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  do  not  think  the  subject  of  Mr.  Evans's  letter  in  your 
issue  of  the  6th  inst.  is  of  sufficient  public  interest  to  warrant  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

I  must,  however,  correct  two  statements  of  fact. 

It  is  not  the  fact  that  the  pictures  referred  to  were  sent  to  Mr.  Evans's 
address  by  me  or  by  my  instructions,  and  I  am  sure  he  holds  no  receipt 
from  us  of  the  sum  of  2*.  paid  by  his  housekeeper. 

It  is  not  the  fact  that  Mr.  EvanB  has  been  invited  to  show  at  the  Salon 
from  the  very  first,  as  he  says  he  has,  or  that  he  has  ever  been  invited  to 
exhibit  at  all. 

My  connexion  with  the  Salon  brings  me  a  large  correspondence,  and 
into  relation  with  a  considerable  number  of  persons.  Doubtless,  Mr. 
Evans’s  correspondence  is  also  very  large.  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted 
to  flatter  myself  that  those  who  best  know  us  both  will  be  easily  able  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  upon  the  probable  merits  of  the  case. 

That  Mr.  Evans  has  transferred  the  favour  of  his  correspondence  from 
myself  to  you,  Sir,  is  a  matter  of  which  I  should  be  the  last  to  complain  ; 
but  I  must  beg  to  be  excused  from  any  further  replies. — I  am,  youre,  Ac., 

Alfred  Mask fll. 

63,  St.  James's -street,  Pall  Mall,  S.  IF.,  November  10*  1896. 


THE  AINTREE  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  remind  readers  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Journal  that  all  entry  forms  from  intending  competitors  in  the  five  opeD 
classes  should  be  received  by  me  not  later  than  November  21,  and 
oblige,  yours  faithfully,  E.  P.  Heron. 

2,  Tilney- street,  Aintree,  near  Liverpool,  November  7,  1896. 


to  ©omjSpontrentjS. 


%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  imeludimf 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  on 
Photography,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inatterwum  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

•**  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  a r.s \orr  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  art  given. 

*#*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  bus. rest  a'avrt 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  li,  Torkitrset. 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


Photographs  Registered  : — 

Robert  William  Howes,  East  Dereham.— Tr)  photograph  of  Gore 

Weber  &  Coggins,  Cleveland  Studio,  London-road,  Bracknell,  Berkshire,— Photo¬ 
graph  of  tlicir  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Ttck. 


Princess  Peace. — See  under  Ex  Cathedra. 

Tones. — Toning.  Please  say  definitely  the  paper  you  mean,  and  no.  by 
letters,  as  more  than  one  paper  is  known  under  those  initials.  o  snail 
then  be  able  to  help  you. 

Gelatine  Papers.— A.  C.  Rosen.  Gelatino-chloride  papers  will  not  stand 
the  same  treatment  as  regards  washing  in  hot  wat> -r  as  albumen.  Hot 
water  must  not  be  used  with  these  pipers.  The  hypo  sal.s  v.an  be 
washed  out  with  cold  water,  without  the  use  of  hot. 

Hand-camera  Lens.— C.  Cox.  What  is  generally  known  as  a  “  wide-angle 
lens”  is  not  suitable  for  a  hand  camera  at  this  time  of  year.  Lenses  ot 
that  class  have  a  small  augular  aperture,  and  are  therefore  slow 
action.  The  largest  aperture  of  this  type  of  lens  is  usually  about  /-lb. 
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W.  J.  Barker. — Sorry  we  can  give  you  no  further  information  than  that  con-  i 
tained  in  the  paragraph  you  quote.  Were  we  ourselves  trying  the 
method,  we  should  apply  the  ammonium  tartrate  after  the  acid  bath. 
We  do  not  think  any  chemical  danger  would  arise  ;  but  as  to  whether 
all  traces  of  the  iron  salt  would  be  removed  we  can  hazard  no  opinion. 

Lantern  Slides. — Charing  Cross.  The  slide  sent  in  is  far  too  dense  even 
for  the  Camera  Club  lantern.  Why  not  make  two  or  three  slides  from 
the  same  negative,  of  varying  density,  and  try  them  at  the  Club  one  ’ 
evening  befoie  printing  the  lot?  If  the  slides  are  too  dense  for  the  j 
electric  light,  they  will  be  much  too  dense  for  any  other  light. 

Obacked  Albumen  Prints.— W.  Aston.  Much  of  the  very  highly  glazed  ! 
albumen  paper  is  prone  to  crack  if  allowed  to  curl  up  as  it  dries,  when  j 
it  is  unrolled.  This  may  be  prevented  in  two  ways.  First  by  mounting  j 
the  prints  while  they  are  wet ;  second,  by  drying  them  between  blotting-  i 
paper,  so  that  they  are  kept  flat  the  while. 

CLens  for  Groups. — T.  Burrows.  The  orthographic  lens  is  an  excellent  lens 
for  some  purposes.  You  will  find  it  admirably  suited  for  groups  out  of 
doors  or  in  the  studio.  For  such  purposes,  for  large  sizes,  it  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  portrait  combination,  and,  being  longer  in  focus,  will 
answer  your  purpose  best  of  the  two. 

Ohargis  for  Photo-micrographic  Work. — There  are  no  fixed  charges  for 
this  class  of  work  any  more  than  for  any  other  ;  but,  being  of  a  highly 
technical  nature,  it  is  always  charged  pretty  high.  For  the  work  speci¬ 
fied,  if  it  be  skilfully  done,  we  should  suggest  from  five  to  ten  guineas  ; 
mediocre  work  proportionately  less. 

rSoUTH  America.— Printer.  We  are  not  aware  what  are  the  salaries  paid  to 
assistants  in  the  Argentine  ;  but,  judging  from  the  work  we  have  seen 
from  there,  we  should  not  advise  any  one  to  go  out  with  the  idea 
of  obtaining  an  engagement  unless  he  is  up  to  the  highest  possible 
work. 

Lighting. —Beginner.  The  portraits  Nos.  1  and  2  are  better  than  the  others, 
but  they  want  more  shadows.  There  is  too  much  top  and  front  light. 
In  lighting  the  subjects  there  are  no  definite  rules  for  arranging  the 
blinds.  That  must  depend  upon  the  type  of  subject  to  be  illuminated 
and  the  light  at  the  time.  A  bright  cloud  here  or  there  will  often 
necessitate  a  rearrangement  of  the  blinds. 

Discounts. — H.  B.  If  one  house  allows  you  a  discount  off  their  list  prices,  it 
is  no  reason  why  other  houses  should  do  the  same.  As  an  amateur,  we 
see  no  reason  why  you  should  expect  a  discount  at  all.  We  hope  you 
have  not  represented  yourself  as  a  professional  to  the  house  from 
which  you  succeed  in  obtaining  a  discount.  That  would  not  be 
honourable. 

Agreement  for  Services. — Operator.  If  there  is  a  duly  executed  agree¬ 
ment  for  your  services  to  the  end  of  March  next,  you  cannot  be  dis¬ 
charged  now  under  the  plea  that  there  is  not  work  enough  for  you 
during  the  winter  months.  An  agreement  is  an  agreement,  and  it  is 
binding  on  both  parties  to  it.  You  can  certainly  claim  your  salary,  and 
get  it,  up  to  the  end  of  the  term.  The  County  Court  will  settle  that. 

.Photogravure. — D.  Denman.  If  the  negative  image,  when  developed  on  the 
copper  plate,  shows  blisters,  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  etch  it,  as  the 
blisters  will  show  on  the  copper  when  the  image  is  bitten  in.  The 
blisters  are  due  to  faults  in  the  manipulations,  but  in  what  way  it  is 
impossible  to  indicate,  as  there  are  many  causes  from  which  they  may 
arise.  With  fuller  details  we  might  aid  you. 

.Acetylene. — W.  Borer.  Acetylene,  under  the  best  conditions  we  have  seen 
it  used,  will  not  compare  with  the  oxycalcium  light  in  the  lantern,  nor  is 
it  claimed  for  it  that  it  will.  With  regard  to  its  safety  in  inexperienced 
hands,  we  can  add  nothing  more  than  has  already  appeared  in  the 
Journal.  In  experienced  hands — those  who  understand  its  properties, 
&c. — it  is  doubtless  as  safe  as  any  other  light. 

(Insoluble  Gelatine. — T.  Dillon  writes  :  “I  have  tried  to  make  gelatine  in¬ 
soluble  by  the  addition  of  chrome  alum,  but  cannot.  If  I  add  a  large 
quantity  of  the  alum  to  a  solution  of  gelatine,  it  coagulates  into  a  stringy 
mass.  If  I  add  less,  it  gives  a  film  which,  when  dry,  absorbs  water, 
though  it  does  not  dissolve  in  hot  water.” — Although  chrome  alum 
renders  gelatine  insoluble,  it  does  not  prevent  its  absorbing  it  with 
long  soaking. 

'Repairs. — B.  J.  A.  As  the  lease  you  hold  stipulates  that  the  tenant  is  to 
keep  the  premises  in  thorough  repair,  and  the  lease  was  transferred  to 
you  by  the  landlord  from  the  one  from  whom  you  purchased  the  busi¬ 
ness,  you  are,  of  course,  liable  for  all  delapidations,  notwithstanding 
that  the  place  was  out  of  repair  when  you  took  it  over  from  the  previous 
tenant.  Had  the  landlord  not  accepted  you  as  a  tenant,  he  would  have 
had  to  look  to  the  one  to  whom  he  granted  the  lease  for  the  repairs. 

Copying  a  Picture. — A.  H.  Cade  says:  “I  am  asked  to  copy  two  of  the 
original-proof  engravings  of  Dore  —  Christ  Leaving  the  Proetorium. 
May  I  ask  if  you  know  whether  the  copyright  has  expired,  or  shall  I  be 
rendering  myself  liable  to  damages  if  1  make  a  copy  ?” — In  reply  :  We 
are  under  the  impression  that  the  copyright  of  the  picture  referred  to 
has  not  run  out.  Our  correspondent  had,  therefore,  better  ascertain  for 
himself  before  running  any  risks,  which  he  certainly  would  do  in  copy¬ 
ing  the  picture. 


Pharmaceutical  Persecutions. — Dealer.  On  the  whole,  you  were  wise  to 
pay  the  penalty  and  the  solicitor’s  charges,  bo  far  as  your  pocket  was 
concerned,  for  it  would  probably  have  cost  you  more  had  the  case  gone 
into  court.  Possibly  not,  however,  as  the  County  Court  Judges  are 
getting  to  be  very  much  against  the  Society’s  vexatious  proceedings. 
You  have  our  sympathy,  as  you  evidently  sinned  unwittingly.  No  good 
would  result  from  the  insertion  of  your  letter,  particularly  as  some  time 
has  elapsed  since  you  settled  with  the  Society. 

Photographic  Societies.— F.  E.  F.  says:  “  You  would  greatly  oblige  me  if 
you  let  me  know  the  addresses  of  a  few  London  photographic  club*  or 
societies  which  take  amateurs  as  members,  also  kindly  let  me  know 
what  the  subscriptions  would  be  to  become  a  member — a  beginner  who 
wishes  to  perfect  himself.” — In  reply  :  Better  consult  the  list  of  societies 
in  our  Almanac.  The  subscriptions  range  from  5s.  to  51.  5s.  per 
annum.  If  you  care  to  call  upon  us  any  morning  between  tea  and  one, 
we  would  advise  you  in  the  matter. 

Lens. — W.  W.  Williams  :  “  I  am  writing  to  ask  you  kind  advice  in  choosing 
a  lens  for  a  quarter-plate  stand  camera,  capable  of  doing  all-round  work, 
such  as  landscapes,  near  and  distant  objects,  interiors,  architecture,  &c. 

I  am  going  abroad  for  some  months,  and  must  needs  make  my  luggage 
as  portable  as  possible.  Would  the  new  anastigmats  answer  the  purpose, 
or  would  it  be  necessary  to  carry  several  lenses?” — In  reply  :  The  Con¬ 
vertible  Anastigmat  is  probably  the  lens  which  more  nearly  fulfils  our 
correspondent’s  requirements. 

Repairing  Camera  Bellows. — T.  Colebrook.  If  the  bellows  of  the  enlarg¬ 
ing  camera  is  of  mackintosh  cloth,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  similar 
material  for  repairing  it.  Get  some  black  indiarubber  sheeting,  and 
then  smear  over  such  strips  as  will  cover  the  defective  parts  with  rubber 
solution  as  well  as  the  parts  to  be  covered.  Allow  to  dry,  then  apply 
the  strips  as  plasters,  and  rub  well  in  contact.  The  rubbor  solution 
can  be  obtained  where  the  sheeting  is  purchased,  and  the  finger  is  a 
good  medium  for  distributing  the  solution. 

Exhibiting  Work  of  Employes. — Bourne  writes :  “I  thank  you  for  your 
reply  to  my  inquiry  in  last  week’s  Journal.  I  still  venture  to  ask  you 
one  more  on  the  same  subject.  I  am  sending  a  frame  with  six  cabinet 
portraits  to  an  exhibition  for  competition.  My  operator  took  the  nega¬ 
tives  and  printed  them  in  platinum.  Can  I  enter  them  in  my  name,  or 
must  it  be  in  that  of  my  operator?” — Photographers  do  occasionally 
exhibit  pictures  in  competition  in  which  they  have  had  no  hand  in  the 
production  ;  but  how  far  this  is  legitimate  is  much  a  matter  of  individual 
opinion.  It  is  very  doubtful,  if  the  jury  is  made  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  whole  of  the  work  is  that  of  an  employe,  that  they  will  award  you  a 
prize  at  all. 

Background. — W.  Richards  says  :  “I  have  several  times  tried  to  repaint  my 
background  in  distemper,  but  have  signally  failed  every  time,  as  I  can¬ 
not  avoid  the  brush  marks.  I  mix  the  distemper  in  the  usual  way  with 
whiting,  lamp-black,  and  double  size  and  water.  I  think  my  trouble 
arises  from  my  not  being  able  to  get  all  over  the  background  before  the 
stuff  gets  cold  and  like  a  jelly.” — Our  correspondent’s  trouble  is  due  to 
his  using  the  distemper  warm.  It  should  be  made  the  day  before  use 
and  allowed  to  become  a  jelly  ;  then  it  should  be  applied  in  that  state, 
the  jelly  being  broken  up  and  evenly  distributed  with  the  brush.  If 
the  background  has  been  distempered  before,  it  should  be  sized  before 
the  distemper  is  applied. 

Kinematography  ;  Half-tone  Work.— A  Professional  says:  “1.  Is  the 
Kinematograph  and  slides  for  moving  effects  to  be  had,  and  where,  and 
what  would  the  probable  cost  be  ?  2.  I  am  anxious  to  have  some  lessons 
in  process  work,  line  and  half-tone,  and  am  well  up  in  photography  (wet 
plate) ;  is  there  any  one  who  would  give  lessons  in  it— one  who  is  first 
class?” — Iu  reply  :  1.  Address  Messrs.  Watson  &  Sons,  High  Holborn  ; 
Mr.  Birt  Acres,  Barnet,  N.  ;  Mr.  Paul,  44,  Hatton-garden  ;  The  Kineto- 
graph  Company,  62,  Romola-road,  Herne  Hill.  The  cost  ranges 
between  30 1.  and  1002.,  but  this  is  only  a  rough  guess.  2.  We  know  of 
nobody  in  your  town"  but  such  lessons  are  to  be  had  at  the  Polytechnic 
Institution,  309,  Regent-street,  W. 

Lens  ;  Printsellers’  Association.— E.  F.  C.  asks  :  “  1.  Can  you,  in  your 
Answers  column,  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  advice  on  the  focal  length 
of  lens  desirable  for  copying  purposes  ?  Taking  a  plate  18  x  16  as 
maximum,  is  nineteen  to  twenty  inches  too  short  a  focus  to  use  with  an 
anastiemat  such  as  the  Goerz?  Iu  reproducing  oil  paintings,  would 
not  reflections  cause  trouble,  the  lens  being  somewhat  near  the  picture  ? 
I  am  told  that  this  focal  length  is  sufficient  with  the  size  of  plate  men¬ 
tioned  when  such  a  lens  as  the  Goerz  is  used.  2.  Can  you  inform  me 
if  the  Printsellers’  Association  concerns  itself  with  photographic  prints 
(as  distinguished  from  photogravures)  ?  and  could  you  give  me  any 
information  as  to  its  purpose  and  membership,  if  any,  or  direct  me  to  a 
source  whence  I  could  obtain  particulars  ?  ” — In  reply :  1.  A  lens  of  the 
type  and  focus  named  will,  when  used  with  a  stop,  cover  the  size  of 
plate  mentioned ;  but,  in  practice,  it  will  be  preferable  to  have  one  of 
somewhat  longer  focus,  so  that  the  camera  has  not  to  be  brought  so 
near  to  the  subject  to  be  reproduced.  2.  The  Printsellers’  Association 
have  nothing  to  do  with  photographs  pure  and  simple.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Association  will  give  you  all  particulars  as  to  the  objects  of  the 
Association.  Sorry  we  do  not  happen  to  know  the  address. 


*#*  We  have  in  type  several  articles ,  answers  to  correspondents,  due.,  which 
pressure  on  our  space  obliges  us  to  hold  over. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  President  of  the  Society  of  Patent  Agents  devoted  his 
annual  address  last  week  to  the  subject  of  the  value  of  Patent 
property.  The  address  was  full  of  interesting  facts  and 
statistics  regarding  the  successful  working  of  the  patent  laws 
as  amended  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  thirteen  years  ago,  and 
other  subjects  cognate  to  the  author’s  main  theme.  A 
suggestion  has  recently  been  made  that  Patent  litigation 
should  be  conducted  in  a  Patent  Court,  presided  over  by  a 
High-court  Judge,  but  Mr.  Fairfax  discounts  that  suggestion 
by  pointing  out  that  the  Judge  in  most,  if  not  all,  technical 
disputes  would  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  highly  trained 
counsel  engaged,  so  that  injustice  would  be  difficult  to  avoid. 
He  does  not,  either,  appear  to  favour  the  suggestion  that 
professional  witnesses — composed  of  men  of  high  theoretical 
training,  of  great  intellectual  ability  ani  experience  iQ  the 
Courts — should  be  relied  on  by  either  side  or  both,  inasmuch 
as  they  must,  sooner  or  later,  become  advocates,  ;tnd  therefore 
expert  witnesses  in  a  double  sense. 

■*  *  HI 

Mr.  Fairfax,  however,  advocates  the  extension  of  the  power 
of  the  Court  “we  now  have  at  tfce  Patent  Office,  under  the 


Comptroller-General,  so  els  to  apply  to  cases  of  infringement 
and  revocation,  in  addition  to  the  opposition  cases  which  it 
now  hears.  All  the  expert  evidence  could  then  be  given  in 
the  form  of  statutory  declarations,  and  the  points  of  law  and 
evidence,  after  submission  to  each  party  under  the  direction  of 
the  Patent  Office,  referred  to  the  Judge  for  his  decision.  This 
I  would  bring  the  evidence  of  opposing  exparts  directly  in  conflict 
instead  of  through  the  intervention  of  Counsel,  thus  bringing 
1  out  all  the  points  ;  the  procedure  would  be  very  much  hastened 
and  the  cost  of  an  action  greatly  reduced  as  compared  with  the 
present  system.” 

*  *  * 


The  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Fairfax  is  an  eminently 
common-sense  and  practical  one,  and,  if  adopted,  would  partly, 
at  any  rate,  put  au  end  to  the  very  hap-hazard  system  under 
which  patent  actions  are  at  present  fought ;  but,  in  reading 
through  Mr.  Fairfax’s  address,  we  wore  sorry,  altb  rngh,  of 
course,  xve  were  neither  surprised  nor  disappointed,  not  to  see 
a  portion  of  it  devoted  to  the  inequitable  method  at  present 
adopted  by  the  Patent  Ottice  for  granting  Letters  Patent.  As 
we  and  others  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  it  virtually 
amounts  to  taking  a  patentee’s  money  under  false  pre¬ 
tences,  for  no  protection  whatever  is  guaranteed  him.  In 
the  course  of  a  year,  very  many  Patent  specifications  pass 
through  our  hands,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  which  should 
not,  aud  would  not,  have  been  granted  under  some  such 
methods  as  those  adopted  in  the  L’nited  States  and  Germany, 
where,  we  believe,  the  Patent  Offices  have  an  examining  or 
searching  system  which  prevents  repatenting  or  the  utilisation 
of  old  ideas.  In  both  these  respects  the  English  Patent  Office 
is  almost  entirely  impotent;  and  the  consequence  is,  espe¬ 
cially  as  very  many  patentees  do  not  employ  agents,  that  the 
number  of  patents  annually  granted  conveys  an  altogether 
erroneous  idea  of  the  sum  of  the  really  original  inventive 
ability  which  the  cheapening  of  patents  is  supposed  to  ha\e 
called  into  existence. 


*  *  * 


A  transformation  has  been  efl'ected  at  the  Dudley  Cillery, 
Piccadilly,  within  the  last  few  days.  The  Exhibition  of  Modern 
Pictures,  held  by  the  New  English  Art  Club,  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  pictorial  photographs  got  together  by  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Salon.  The  familiar  little  room  is  now  ablazs  with 
colour  There  are  about  ninety  pictures  hung,  among  the 
exhibitors  being  Legros,  Pennell,  Wilson  Steer.  F.  Bate,  Buxton 
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Knight,  D.  S.  MacColl,  W.  Rothenstein,  the  Sickerts,  Moffat 
Lindner,  Fred  Brown,  &c.  A  criticism  of  the  Exhibition  would 
be  slightly  out  of  place  in  a  photographic  journal.  We  feel 
called  upon,  however,  to  make  one  remark,  viz.,  that,  having 
attended  many  Exhibitions  of  the  Club,  we  discern  year  by 
year  fewer  evidences  that  its  members  deliberately  produce 
work  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  comprehension.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  a  like  remark  holds  good  with  regard  to  the 
Photographic  Salon. 

*  *  * 

We  have  received  the  syllabus  of  the  Bolt  Court  Guild  and 
Technical  School,  6,  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  E.C.  The  school  is 
under  the  joint  control  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  tbe 
London  County  Council  and  the  National  Society  of  Litho  Artists. 
In  the  technical  department  of  the  school  evening  classes  are  held 
in  collotype,  half-tone,  and  line  etching;  photo-lithography, 
three-colour  work,  and  other  subjects.  Tbe  teaching  staff  in¬ 
cludes  Mr.  C.  W.  Gamble,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  and  other  qualified 
gentlemen.  The  fees,  both  for  non-members  and  members,  are 
exceedingly  moderate,  while  non-members  who  are  in  receipt  of 
less  than  30s.  per  week  are  admitted  to  any  or  all  of  the  classes 
on  payment  of  Is.  per  month.  This  opportunity  of  cheaply 
acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  some  branch  of  process  work 
is  one  that  should  commend  itself  to  and  be  taken  advantage 
of  by  many  young  photographers.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Donagan, 
at  the  address  given,  will  forward  to  those  who  send  for  it  a 
pamphlet  giving  detailed  particulars  of  the  various  classes. 

*  *  * 

The  winter  session  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association  has  started  unusually  well.  The  meetings 
of  late  have  been  very  numerously  attended,  and  a  refers  ace  to 
the  reports  and  papers  emanating  from  the  Association  which 
we  have  recently  printed  will  show  that  the  discussions  that 
have  taken  place  have  been  of  extreme  practical  and  scientific 
interest.  We  are  asked  to  state  that  efforts  are  being  made  to 
draw  up  an  attractive  programme  of  subjects  for  next  year. 
Furthermore,  the  officers  desire  it  to  be  known  that  visitors  are 
always  welcome  to  the  meetings,  which  are  held  on  Thursday 
evenings  at  eight  o’clock  at  the  White  Swan  Hotel,  Tudor- 
streeb,  Blackfriars,  E.C. 

— - ♦ - 

A  SUGGESTION  FOR  A  TECHNICAL  EXHIBITION. 

These  remarks  are  designed  to  supplement  our  article  of  a 
fortnight  ago,  in  which  we  expressed  the  ideas  of  many  photo¬ 
graphers  that  at  its  Exhibition  just  closed  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  permitted  the  purely  artistic  side  of  photo¬ 
graphy  to  predominate,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  technical 
or  scientific  branches.  In  a  paper  read  before  one  of  the 
societies  three  months  ago  the  present  writer  threw  out  the 
suggestion  that  an  Exhibition  devoted  entirely  to  photographic 
technique  would  probably  be  welcomed,  and  since  that  time  a 
like  suggestion  has  emanated  from  other  quarters.  Evidently, 
a  strong  feeling  in  its  favour  exists,  and  we  therefore  hope  that 
the  attention  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  will  be  directed 
to  the  matter. 

It  will  not,  of  course,  be  gainsaid  that  the  Society  is  the 
most  suitable  body  to  consider  the  suggestion  and  to  endeavour 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  That  its  annual  Exhibitions  have  always 
paid  some  regard  to  technical  and  scientific  photography  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  case,  but  it  will  probably  be  admitted  that  this 
has  only  been  done  to  an  inadequate  extent.  The  consequence 
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has  been  that  the  pictorial  or  artistic  features  of  those  Exhibi- 
tions,  appealing,  as  they  have  done,  to  popular  and  general 
tastes,  have  overshadowed  the  technical  and  scientific,  the 
result  being  that  the  latter  have  admittedly  dwindled  down 
to  insignificance.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  two  sides  of 
photography  are  not  called  for  in  the  autumn  Exhibition  of  the 
Society  :  that  it  is  undesirable  to  unite  the  two  sections  in  one 
display,  and  that  a  distinct  Exhibition,  held  at  a  different  time 
of  the  year,  and  devoted  exclusively  to  photographic  technique 
and  science,  is  required. 

We  do  not  count  ourselves  among  those  persons  who,  while 
recognising  photography  as  a  progressive  science,  are  yet  unable 
to  discern  that  it  is  constantly  producing  fresh  developments 
and  improvements.  Consider  what  the  last  five  years  have 
brought  forth  !  Interference  photography ;  radiography ; 
acetylene  ;  animated  photography;  new  lenses  having  properties 
of  which  our  optical  friends  of  the  last  generation  did  not 
dream  ;  highly  sensitive  plates  ;  improved  or  modified  printing 
processes  ;  and  new  developing  reagents.  In  three-colour 
work  and  in  the  various  photo- mechanical  processes  persistent 
improvements  and  experiments  are  being  made;  orthochro¬ 
matism  is  absoroing  undiminished  attention  ;  while  scarcely  a 
day  passes  but  what  reveals  some  new'  application  of  photo¬ 
graphy  to  industrial,  commercial,  or  scientific  purposes  ! 
Surely,  aside  of  the  fact  that  even  the  technique  of  every-day 
photography  requires  opportunities  for  demonstrating  its 
advances,  here  is  scope  enough  for  some  such  Exhibition,  the 
holding  of  which  we  are  advocating. 

“  Pictorial  ”  or  “  artistic  ”  photography  has  no  firmer  friends 
than  ourselves,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  branch 
of  photography  stands  at  present  less  in  need  of  encouragement 
and  advocacy  than  the  more  prosaic  technical  and  scientific 
branches.  It  is  upon  the  latter  ihat  photography  as  an  in¬ 
dustry  and  as  a  profession  chiefly  depends.  Our  processes 
want  perfecting ;  there  are  still  many  problems  awaiting  solu¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  the  chemist  and  the  physicist ;  above  all, 
there  is  a  widespread  demand  for  a  dissemination  of  technical 
photographic  knowledge,  towards  which  a  properly  organized 
and  regularly'  held  technical  Exhibition  is  capable  of  rendering 
great  assistance.  By  a  frank  recognition  of  this  fact  the  Roy'al 
Photographic  Society  will  earn  the  approval  of  photographers 
all  over  the  country. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  spring  of  the  year  and  in  London 
would  be  the  best  time  and  place  for  holding  such  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  as  is  here  suggested.  We  are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that 
the  financial  side  is  not  tbe  least  of  the  difficulties  the  Society 
would  have  to  face  in  dealing  with  the  matter,  but  the  support 
which  it  would  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  trade,  the 
manufacturers,  and  others  interested  in  the  technical  progress 
of  photography  should  be  sufficient  to  guarantee  it  against 
loss.  A  feature  mighb  well  be  made  of  foreign  exhibits,  so> 
that  by  ihis  and  similar  means  an  Exhibition  entirely  typical 
of  the  technical  position  of  photography  could  be  organized. 

But,  as  it  is  scarcely  within  our  province  to  enter  into 
matters  of  detail  which  could  better  be  settled  by  the  Society 
itself,  we  here  take  leave  of  the  suggestion  in  the  sincere  hope- 
that  it  may  in  some  form  or  other  secure  adoption. 

- * - 

H-oyal  Society  Bledals.  —  The  Queen  has  graciously  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  bestowal  of  Royal  Society  Rumford  medals  to  X-ray 
workers — to  Professor  Philipp  Lenard,  and  also  to  Professor 
Wilhelm  Conrad  Rdntgen,  for  their  investigation  of  the  phenomena. 
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produced  outside  a  highly  exhausted  vacuum  tube,  through  which 
electric  discharge  is  taking  place. 


Vesuvius. — The  eruption  of  Vesuvius  continues,  and  the  stream 
of  lavafis  still  flowing  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  danger 
of  the  observatory.  According  to  a  Daily  News  correspondent  it  is 
now  proposed  to  erect  a  second  and  smaller  observatory  at  the  foot 
of  the  central  cone,  as  there  slight  shocks  are  distinctly  felt,  but  which 
pass  unnoticed  at  the  large  observatory.  An  observatory  on  any 
mountain  cannot  be  a  very  pleasant  dwelling,  but  what  shall  be  said 
of  one  on  a  volcano,  which  is  always  in  a  more  or  less  active  state  Y 


Motor-car  Say. — The  weather  in  London  on  Saturday  last 
brought  disappointment  to  many  who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  per¬ 
petuate  by  photography  the  epoch  ofanew  departure  inlocomotion.  The 
weather  was  “November”  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  A  thick, 
damp  fog  of  the  real  November  type  enveloped  the  neighbourhood  all 
the  morning,  rendering  successful  photography  quite  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Good  photographs  of  the  event  would  have  been  interesting, 
as  well  as  valuable,  a  few  decades  hence,  a9  showing  the  early  state 
*©f  the  motor  car  in  England.  These  photographs  would  then  be  as 
interesting  as  would  photographs  now  of  the  first,  railway  train  in 
this  country.  By  the  bye,  what  a  contrast  such  pictures,  if  there 
were  any,  would  be  to  the  snip-shots  of  our  present  1  Flying  Scots¬ 
man,’  ''Flying  Dutchman,’  &c,,  taken  going  at  full  speed. 


Z&apid  Printing'. — Mr.  Friese  Green’s  rapid-printing  machine, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Society’s  Conversazione  in  May 
Hast,  has  been  adopted  by  Iierr  Arthur  Schwartz,  at  Berlin,  who 
uses  it  for  the  printing  of  illustrations  for  magazines.  The  bromide 
paper  generally  used  is  100  centimetres  (about  4  inches)  wide  and  a 
kilometre  long.  When  several  negatives  can  be  printed  from  at 
once,  a  wider  paper,  450  centimetres  (about  half  a  yard),  is  used,  and 
•under  these  conditions  some  forty  thousand  cabinet  pictures  have 
been  printed  in  ten  hours’  time.  The  Russian  Photographic  Review 
recently  gave  a  description  of  the  process,  illustrated  by  twelve 
hundred  prints  obtained  by  their  machine,  every  print  being  stated 
«to  be  exactly  alike  as  regards  colour  and  detail. 


Turning  tlie  Tables. — The  police  of  England,  and  most  other 
countries,  have  a  goodly  collection  of  photographs  of  evil-doers,  bv 
which  they  can  at  any  time  be  recognised.  Now  it  is  reported  from 
Copenhagen  that  the  police  there  have  arrested  an  anarchist  at 
whose  house  they  found  a  very  complete  collection  of  photographs 
of  the  principal  members  of  the  secret  police  of  Denmark,  as  well 
*as  those  of  other  countries.  It  is  said  that  the  photographs,  mostly, 
had  some  remarks  upon  them,  such  as  “  very  dangerous,’-  “used  for 
secret  missions,”  &c.  The  portraits  were  evidently  intended  for 
■anarchists’  clubs,  to  show  the  members  the  men  to  be  avoided.  This, 
if  correct,  would  indicate  quite  a  new  departure  in  the  use  of 
photography  for  identification  purpose-1.  If  the  police  have  photo¬ 
graphs  of  evil-doers,  why  not  the  latter  portraits  of  the  “  tecs,’  if 
they  can  obtain  them  ? 


Acetylene  Lamps. — Notwithstanding  the  accidents  which 
with  acetylene,  as  with  most  new  discoveries  in  illuminating  agents, 
have  occurred,  and  the  difficulties  raised  by  railway  companies, 
about  which  we  may  have  further  to  say  when  our  inquiries  are 
'Completed,  the  industrial  uses  of  this  agent  are  spreading  and  are 
being  catered  for  by  the  manufacturers.  M.  Trouve,  whose  name  is 
<90  familiar  with  regard  to  electric-light  appliances,  has  designed  a 
lamp  which  is  described  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Comptes  JRe/alus, 
for  burning  acetylene  under  certain  conditions  which  he  deems 
-essential.  He  attaches  great  importance  to  the  gas  being  both  cool 
^and  dry  before  being  burnt,  and  to  this  end  employs  two  gas-holders, 
■the  gas  in  one  being  cooled  and  dried  while  the  other  is  being  filled. 


An  Innovation.— The  Committee  of  the  Photographic  Club 
have  decided  to  have  what  is  termed  a  trade  night  occasionallv,  when 
inventors  and  dealers  will  be  invited  to  bring  forward  any  novelties 
they  may  have.  These  evenings  should  be  very  interesting,  and  will 
no  doubt,  secure  good  attendances  as  well  as  giving  those  who  have 
novelties  to  bring  forward  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  The  trade 
nights  will  be  the  first  Wednesdays  in  January,  March,  and  Mav 
next  year.  By  the  way,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Club  it  was 
proposed  to  have  a  vacation  during  the  summer  months— one  of 

the  features  of  the  Club  is  that  it  meets  weekly  all  the  year  round _ 

but  it  was  decided  that  the  meetings  should  be  he  held  as  usual; 
for  a  short  period,  they  should  be  quite  informal.  Informal  meetings 
are  generally  very  interesting  to  those  who  attend,  and  often  much 
information  is  gained.  I  he  holding  of  informal  meetings  is  a 
subject  that  may  profitably  commend  itself  to  other  photographic 
societies. 


Tile  November  XVXeteors. — i  he  foliowing  suggestion  by 
Nature ,  though  too  late  for  use  for  the  principal  showers  of  this 
month,  may,  with  advantage,  be  placed  on  record  for  the  guidance 
of  future  photographic  observers.  The  great  value  of  observations 
of  these  meteors  is  to  ascertain  as  exactly  as  possible  their  radiant 
points,  as  the  journal  named  states:  “On*-  can  quit*-  und*  rstacd 
that,  by  placing  a  small  camera  on  a  telescope  equatoriallv  mounted, 
and  employing  a  wide-angle  lens  oriented  towards  the  radiant  point, 
a  large  space  in  the  sky  can  be  included  on  the  plate  sulficb-flt  to 
catch  many  of  the  streaks  if  they  are  at  all  numerous.  .  .  .  The 

use  of  a  wide-angle  lens  necessitates  that,  if  an  equatorial  be  .-td, 
the  camera  must  be  placed  at  the  extreme  end  (object-glass  end  i  of 
tiie  telescope,  otherwise  the  opening  in  the  shutter-^will  cut  off  some 
of  the  field,  and  in  consequence  neutrali-e  to  some  extent  the  value 
of  the  wide-angle.  .  .  .  The  0/>s>rc<itory  contains  an  interesting 

article  by  Dr.  Johnstone  Stoney  on  the  Leonids,  in  which  he  quotes 
an  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  General  T-nnant.  who  advises 
practically  the  same  method  advised  above.” 


Ceramic  Photography. — Although  ceramic  photography 
must  be  numbered  amongst  the  earliest  of  photographic  processes,  it 
has  never  taken  any  great  hold  on  the  British  public.  In  time*-  past 
it  has  been  once  or  twice  somewhat  vigorously  exploited,  but  it  did 
not  meet  with  commercial  success.  During  the  la**t  year  or  two  it 
has  again  been  brought  forward  with  Borne  prominence,  but  ft  w 
professional  photographers  appear  to  have  taken  it  up,  in  some 
instances,  no  doubt,  through  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  proves**  is 
difficult  to  work,  and  that  costly  appliances  are  necessary.  Thi«  is  a 
fallacy,  as  will  be  seen  on  read  ng  the  report  of  a  demonstration  of 
the  process  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Leed-<  <  amera  Club,  and  those 
of  previous  demonstrations  before  other  societ  ies.  Although  photo¬ 
graphers  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  ceramic  process,  others  are 
doing  so,  and  in  a  direction  scarcely  anticipated  by  many,  nam**ly, 
for  advertising  purposes.  At  one  of  th-*  London  railway  termini  are 
some  photographs,  burnt  in  on  the  ordinary  enamelled  iron,  a-  u~d 
for  advertisements  of  houses  and  properties  for  disposal.  The 
pictures  are  good,  though  the  colour  is  not  quite  all  that  might  be 
desired,  and  the  size  is  by  no  means  insignificant,  about  t  w*  lve 
inches  by  ten.  There  is  little  fear  that  these  pictures  will  shar*  th*» 
fate  of  the  silver  prints  used  for  similar  purposes  that  may  be  s***-n 
at  most  railway  stations. 


Storing-  Apparatus  for  the  Winter.  The  period  f  the 
year  hasnow  arrived  when  the  larger  proportion  of  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  further  photography,  at  least 
out  of  doors,  till  the  spring  It  is  somewhat  surprising  the  little 
heed  many  amateurs  pay  to  the  storage  of  their  apparatus  during  the 
winter  months.  More  often  than  not  it  i-  put  away,  in  some  out-of- 
the-wav  place,  just  as  it  was  last  used,  without  any  thought  as  to 
the  state  it  will  be  found  in  when  next  required  for  u-e.  “  Safe  b;nd, 
safe  find,"  is  an  old  adage,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  wh*-n 
storing  photographic  apparatus  for  the  wint*?r  season.  A  damn  place 
for  storage  should  alwavs  be  avoided,  a-,  in  it.  *he  wooden  portions 
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would  be  liable  to  swell  and  the  glue  soften  and  ooze  from  the  joints, 
while  the  leather  bellows  will  probably  become  mildewed.  If  the 
apparatus  is  made  of  ill-seasoned  wood,  an  abnormally  dry  place  will 
often  prove  injurious  by  shrinking  the  wood  and  causing  it  to  crack. 
The  best  conditions  are  a  place  of  tolerably  equable  temperature, 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  not  damp  or  abnormally  dry. 


Before  the  apparatus  is  put  away,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
dusted  and  cleaned,  and  a  little  pure  olive  oil  may  then  be  put  on  the 
metal  hinges.  In  the  case  of  metal  instantaneous  shutters,  if  they 
have  been  oiled  in  the  working  pirts,  the  old  oil  should  be  cleaned 
away  and  fresh  applied.  If  there  U  any  tendency  in  the  folds  of  the 
bellows  to  stick  together— and  there  is  that  tendency  with  most 
when  tightly  pressed  together  for  a  long  time — the  gussets  should 
be  well  rubbed  over  with  French  chalk.  This  all  done,  the  next 
thing  is  to  protect  the  apparatus  from  dust  during  its  long  storage. 
Even  if  it  be  contained  in  a  leather  or  canvas  case,  it  is  a  good  plau 
to  enclose  that  in  brown  paper ;  then,  when  next  required  for  use, 
when  the  paper  is  removed,  everything  is  ready.  With  regard  to 
the  lenses,  they  should  be  dusted,  wrapped  in  paper  to  protect  them 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  stored  in  a  perfectly  dry  place.  Exposure 
to  the  atmosphere  and  moisture  have  a  tendency  to  impair  the  polish 
on  the  suiface  of  lenses,  particularly  if  they  are  of  some  of  the  new 
glasses.  _ 

Roatgen  -  ray  Notes. — Nature  “has  much  pleasure  in 
notmg  that  a  ‘  Yorkshire  lad,’  Mr.  G.  W.  Watson,  of  Keighley,  has 
obtained  some  wonderfully  good  Rdntgen  photographs  by  using  an  old 
home-made  Wimshurst  machine  to  illuminate  a  Crookes’  tube.  The 
machine  gave  a  spark  about  one  and  three-quarter  inches  in  length, 
and  was  without  condensers.  With  this  primitive  instrument  good 
radiographs  of  the  bones  of  the  hand  were  obtained  in  about  twenty 
minutes.  0  ie  of  these  pictures,  and  also  a  radiograph  of  an 
abnormally  developed  elbow,  have  been  submitted  to  us,  and  both 
are  very  creditable  productions.  The  definition  is  unusually  clear, 
and  the  hollow  structure  of  the  bones  is  distinctly  visible.  Mr. 
Watson’s  success  may  induce  others  to  see  what  they  cau  do  with 
simple  means*” 

Theory  of  the  Production  of  Hontg'en  Stays. — 

M.  P.  D.  Heen,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Royal  Belgian  Academy, 
propounds  a  new  theory  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  rays,  which  are 
generally  considered  as  being  brought  about  when  the  cathode  rays 
strike  a  solid  object.  M.  Heen  supposes  them  to  be  caused  by  the 
molecules  projected  from  the  anode  and  cathode  encountering  each 
other.  He  had  a  tube  constructed  with  the  anode  composed  of  two 
thin  sheets  of  aluminium  placed  parallel.  When  the  current  passed 
from  either  of  these  plates  to  the  cathode,  the  X  rays  were  produced  ; 
but  when  the  connexions  were  changed,  and  the  two  sheets  were 
made  respectively  anode  and  cathode,  no  X  rays  were  to  be  dis¬ 
covered.  The  explanation  given  was  that  in  the  small  space 
between  the  two  plates  there  would  be  only  sucb  a  limited  number 
of  molecules  that  no  effect  of  X-rays  character  would  be  produced. 


A  New  Use  for  the  Stays. — The  chief  of  the  Medical 
School  of  Paris  has  utilised  the  Riintgen  rays  to  obtain  photographs 
of  the  network  of  blood  vessels  in  an  injected  subject.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  opacity  of  certain  mineral  substances  to  the  rays, 
he  injects  the  tissues  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sealing-wax,  to 
which  has  been  added  a  quantity  of  bronze  powder  as  ordinarily 
found  in  commerce.  Upon  exposing  a  subject  so  prepared  to  the 
Crookes’  tube  a  perfect  network  of  the  vessels  is  shown.  M.  Marey 
exhibited  three  of  the  results  so  obtained ;  they  were  of  excellent 
quality,  and  he  stated  that  they  were  better  than  any  hitherto 
obtained  under  more  ordinary  processes. 


Xtong'ten  Rays. — Application  to  Paleontology.  Dr.  Lemoine, 
well  known  for  his  Paleontographical  work,  his  discoveries  regarding 
the  oldest  mammals  known  to  science,  those  in  the  lower  Eocene 


strata,  has  just  described  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Science;-  a  new 
use  for  the  Rdntgen  Rays  in  connexion  with  his  special  investiga¬ 
tions.  Dr.  Remy,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Contremoulins,  presented1 
in  Dr.  Lemoine’s  name  a  series  of  prints  of  a  most  admirable  kind, 
alike  for  their  sharpness  and  the  detail  shown  of  the  various  super¬ 
posed  planes  of  the  objects  represented,  and  the  ease  with  which  an 
examination  could  be  made  of  all  the  interior  details,  bone  structur**. 
organs  of  nutrition,  crowns  and  roots  of  teeth.  It  was  stated  that 
for  the  future  it  will  be  possible  to  study,  without  making  sections, 
the  formation  of  the  skull  and  the  cerebral  markings,  and  without 
removing  the  surface,  both  sets  of  teeth  as  they  lie  close  together. 
At  once  could  be  seen  all  the  characteristic  points  of  various  bony 
parts, birds  with  spongy,  reptiles  with  compact,  tissue ;  fishes’  vertebrae, 
and  so  on.  Even  the  egg  shells  hidden  in  their  covering  of  stone 
showed  out  marvellously.  Altogether  the  results  appeared  a  great 
success. 


The  Rays  by  the  Aid  of  a  Wimshurst  Machine. — A 

very  long,  valuable,  and  most  interesting  letter  appears  in  last 
week's  Nature  over  the  signature  of  T.  C.  Porter,  Eton  College,  on 
this  topic.  It  is  difficult  to  give  it  in  abstract,  and  those  interested 
we  would  direct  to  the  original.*  We  may,  however,  say  that  Mr 
Porter  finds  he  obtains,  with  even  a  comparatively  old-fashioned 
Wimshurst  machine,  and  a  four-and-a-half-inch  spark  coil,  a 
brilliancy  of  effect  which  was  surprising,  and  a  steadiness  of  image 
most  grateful  to  the  eye,  with  a  tendency,  however,  to  reverse  after 
a  rest,  and  to  an  alteration  after  a  lapse  of  time  for  the  character  of 
the  discharge  to  alter.  Light  patches  and  streaks  appear  on  the 
tube,  which  diminish  the  powers  of  the  X  rays,  and,  after  the  spots 
enlarge  and  coalesce,  possibly  destroy  them  altogether.  Blowing  on 
the  patches  has  a  tendency  to  cause  them  to  move  to  a  position  less- 
injurious  to  the  rays.  Mr.  Porter  is  now  enabled  to  produce  three 
different  classes  of  rays,  which  he  terms  X,,  X2,  and  X.,  rave,  each 
having  entirely  different  properties  from  the  others.  II  is  X  rays 
are  most  brilliant,  strong  enough  to  show  on  the  screen  so  as  to  be 
seen  (if  ordinary  shadow  pictures)  by  a  whole  roomful  at  once:  while- 
the  back-bone  and  ribs  of  a  man  may  be  seen  by  three  or  four  at  a 
time.  The  X2  rays,  when  the  hand  is  placed  before  the  screen., 
show  a  very  dark  shadow  from  flesh,  and  the  bones  scarcely  visible. 
Arranging  his  apparatus  again  differently,  he  got  the  Xj  rays,  which 
gave  most  bright  and  exquisitely  clear  images  on  the  screen.  Tht- 
full  details  of  how  these  effects  were  brought  about  will  be  seen  in 
the  letter  we  quote  from. 

- ♦ - 

BY  THE  WAY. 

After  all,  it  seems  that  the  Pall  Mall  awards  were  generally 
accepted  without  much  complaint,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat 
hazardous  experiment,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  regarded,  of  trying 
painter  Judges.  Why  it  should  have  been  looked  upon  in  the  light 
of  an  experiment  I  am  at  a  loss  to  decide,  for  surely,  in  years  past, 
there  have  been  "artists  or  painters  on  the  Pall  Mall  jury,  notably 
Mr.  Stacey  Marks  and  Mr.  Henry  Moore.  True,  there  have  been 
complaints,  both  loud  and  deep,  in  former  years,  in  all  sorts  of' 
directions,  with  regard  to  the  awards,  but  I  never  heard  that  the 
“  artist  ”  element  was  blamed  for  them.  Rather,  I  fancy,  the  growls 
were  directed  against  what  was  regarded  by  a  certain  class  of 
members  and  non-members  as  a  piece  of  favouritism  which  gave  the 
medals,  year  after  year,  or  turn  and  turn  about,  to  a  few  old. 
exhibitors,  whose  names  had  become  historical  in  connexion  with 
the  parent  society’s  exhibitions.  There  was  also,  no  doubt,  a  spice 
of  discontent  amongst  another  section  of  more  or  less  disappointed 
exhibitors,  who  eventually  wisely  took  themselves  off,  and  started 
“  a  show  of  their  own,”  which  appears  to  give  them,  now,  unlimited 
satisfaction,  for  they  get  “  hung  ”  without  the  danger  of  having  to 
take  second  place  to  any  one  else. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  the  system  of  appointing  painter  Judges  at 
photographic  exhibitions  have  been  talked  and  written  about  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  seems  impossible  to  put  forward  any  fresh 
arguments  on  either  side.  My  own  opinion  is  that,  if  a  medal  is- 
*  Yol.  lv.,  No.  1411,  pp.  31  et  seq. 
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offered  for  a  fine  photograph,  the  best  Judge  is  a  technical  photo¬ 
grapher  ;  if  for  an  artistic  picture,  a  trained  artist  is  the  better 
judge;  while,  for  a  picture  combining  technical  excellence  with 
pictorial  merit,  I  think  no  Judge  can  be  selected  who  will  better 
fulfil  the  part  than  one  who  has  himself  “  gone  through  the  mill,’ 
who  has,  in  fact,  been  himself  a  successful  producer  of  artistic 
photographic  work. 

I  have  had  some  little  experience  myself  in  judging,  side  by  side 
with  recognised  “  artists,1'  or,  in  other  words,  painters  of  more  or  less 
renown,  and,  from  the  photographic  point  of  view,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  there  are  no  half  measures  with  them — they  are  either 
mere  dummies  at  the  job  or  else  autocratic  nuisances.  I  was  on  one 
occasion  one  of  a  jury  of  five — four  photographers  and  one  painter — 
and  in  one  of  the  classes  we  had  a  most  difficult  task.  I  forget 
whether  the  subject  was  portraiture,  or  genre,  or  what  it  was; 
but  we  had  placed  side  by  side  the  highly  finished  studio  work  of 
two  of  the  leading  “  art  ”  professionals  of  the  day.  These  in  style 
and  everything  else  differed  from  one  another  sufficiently  to  consti¬ 
tute  entirely  distinct  classes  ;  but,  when  mixed  up  with  them  we  had 
also  a  lot  of  nearly  life-size  studies  of  heads  by  a  well-known 
amateur,  whose  distinguishing  characteristic  was  the  grim  truth  to 
nature  he  put  tnto  his  work,  the  difficulty  of  comparison  may  be 
imagined — it  was  about  tantamount  to  attempting  to  compare  a 
cauliflower  with  an  orchid  at  a  flower  show. 

When’ the  pictures  constituting  the  “class”  were  brought  out  for 
comparison,  I  think  we  looked  at  one  another  and  smiled.  The 
artist  was  the  first  to  show  a  gleam  of  sense,  for  he  expressed  his 
intention  of  “standing  out”  of  the  decision,  as  he  did  not,  he 
thought,  sufficiently  understand  the  technicalities  of  photography ; 
and  the  rest  of  us  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  declining  to  make  an 
award  at  all.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  mean  sort  of  way  of  getting  out  of 
the  difficulty;  but  I  think  we  were  justified,  especially  when  the 
artist,  a  portrait  painter,  by  the  way,  declared  afterwards  that,  if 
left  to  himself,  he  should  have  unhesitatingly  given  the  award  to  the 
large  heads,  because  they  showed  “more  realism  than  he  thought 
photography  could  render.”  Certainly,  they  were  wonderful  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  a  photographer  with  good  eyesight  and  assisted  by 
the  best  of  optical  means  can  do  in  the  way  of  rendering,  or,  rather, 
exaggerating  the  “  texture  ”  of  a  rugged  countenance,  and  they  were 
ghastly,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  their  truth  to  nature.  These  were  just 
the  points  that  struck  the  non-technical  man,  for  they  suggested 
possibilities  far  beyond  the  reach  of  his  brush;  but,  seeing  in  close 
juxtaposition  to  them  such  entirely  different  qualities  placed  for 
comparison,  he  had  t  lie  common  sense  to  confess  himself  beaten  in  a 
game  he  did  not  understand. 

This  is  the  common-sense  man;  but  the  “dummy”  is  one  who, 
while  not  insisting  on  his  own  opinion  against  those  of  others,  takes 
the  liberty  of  differing  from  his  fellow  Judges  in  every  instance, 
and  of  giving  a  little  advice.  “  Now,  if  I  were  judging  a  painting 
or  a  drawing,”  he  will  say,  &c.,  See.,  for  five  minutes  or  so ;  “  but  in 
the  case  of  a  photograph  it  is  different” — and  then  he  will  end  by 
voting  with  the  majority. 

But  the  self-willed  and  pugnacious  artist  is  the  worst  to  deal 
with,  and,  unless  he  has  as  strong  a  mind  as  his  own  pitted  against 
him,  is  likely  to  do  damage.  I  met  such  a  one  some  years  ago,  and 
I  admit  that,  had  I  been  single-handed  against  him,  he  would  have 
been  the  Judge.  There  were  three  of  us,  and  I  the  only  photo¬ 
grapher  ;  the  painter,  a  very  good  fellow,  and  now  an  A.R.A. ;  while 
the  third  was  an  art  critic,  and  otherwise  intimately  connected  with 
art,  though,  at  the  same  time,  full  of  sound  common  sense.  In 
every  class  we  had  to  judge,  Mr.  Painter  invariably  selected  almost 
the  very  worst  specimens,  from  a  photographer’s  point  of  view,  that 
he  could  find.  The  “  sloppier  ”  the  execution,  and  the  more  absurd 
the  conception,  the  better  he  seemed  to  like  it ;  and  his  stock  argu¬ 
ments  were :  “It’s  really  very  good  for  a  photograph;  or,  “  W  ell, 
see  how  the  poor  fellow's  hands  were  tied.”  It  was  fortunate  that 
the  other  one  of  the  trio  was  an  old  friend  of  the  artist  s,  and  could 


afford,  or  dared,  to  “chaff  ”  him,  and  “talk  like  a  father”  to  him 
with  the  result  that  we  decided  every  case  by  the  odds  of  two  to 
one  ;  and,  after  it  was  all  over,  the  “minority  ”  Judge  remarked,  in 
his  most  dignified  manner,  “Thank  God,  my  reputation  isn't  at  thro 
mercy  of  you  two  fellows  !  ” 

But,  painters  as  Judges  or  not.  more  or  less  difficulty  will  always 
remain  in  the  classification  of  pictures  :  for  even  in  any  particular 
class,  whether  it  be  portraiture,  u  genre,"  “still  life,”  landscape,  or 
what-not,  difference  in  style  or  treatment  may  go  far  to  place  two 
pictures  beyond  comparison.  Again,  although  there  is  nowadays 
small  excuse  for  slipshod  manipulation,  there  is  the  difficulty  of 
judging  how  far  mere  technique  should  operate  against  superior 
artistic  treatment.  For  which  reason,  especially  as  medals  have 
now  become  so  common,  I,  for  one,  would  willingly  see  them 
altogether  done  away  with.  Dogberry 


A  MICROSCOPIC  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  VISIBLE  CHANGES 
IN  CHLORIDE,  BROMIDE,  AND  IODIDE  OF  SILVER,  UPON 
EXPOSURE  TO  LIGHT.* 

[Photographisclies  Wochenblatt.  ] 

If  we  undertake  the  task  of  studying  the  influence  of  light  upon  the 
above-named  three  haloid  compounds  of  silver,  with  the  intention  of 
fully  investigating  the  process  in  all  its  bearings,  this  cannot  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  a  partial  manner,  with,  perhaps,  the  aid  of  chemical 
reagents  only.  We  may,  on  the  contrary,  advantageously  avail  our 
selves  of  other  means  to  secure  greater  insight  and  to  extend  cur 
knowledge. 

For  the  following  investigations  we  use  a  reagent  that  cannot  h* 
surpassed  for  delicacy,  viz.,  Light. 

We  first  examine  the  sensitive  preparations  by  inactive  light ;  then 
allow  active  light  to  work  until  a  visible  change  takes  place  ;  and  lastly 
examine  the  visible  change. 

It  is  evident  that  such  slight  changes  cm  only  affect  the  unaided  eye 
in  the  smallest  degree.  Consequently  we  can  only  carry  out  these 
investigations,  with  the  help  of  the  microscope,  almost  exclusively. 

In  opposition  to  chemical  reactions,  investigations  of  this  kind  might 
he  called  optical  reactions. 

These  optical  reactions  have  a  quite  unique  superiority  over  chemical 
reactions,  and  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  chemical  reactions  are  always  of 
a  material  nature,  and  therefore  followed  by  material  changes.  Optical 
reactions,  on  the  contrary,  cause  no  perceptible  material  chanze  what 
ever  during  the  short  period  of  observation.  Against  this  alvantage,  of 
most  sublime  delicacy,  mu3t  be  set  the  JJis  ad  vantage  of  the  limited 
number  of  reactions.  As  experiments  with  polarised  light  have  not 
hitherto  given  any  results,  the  optical  reactions  are  reduce!  to  six 
methods  of  illuminating  the  object.  These  six  methods  are: — 

A.  Illumination  from  below  : — 

1.  Perpendicniarlvifrom  below. 

2.  Obliquely  from  below 

3.  Dark-field  illumination 

B.  Illumination  from  above  — 

1.  Perpendicularly  from  above. 

2.  Obliquely  from  above. 

3.  Very  obliquely  from  above. 

As  mentioned  in  the  title,  our  investigations  are  concerning  ch.oridc, 
bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver.  It  is  therefore  our  next  task  to  prepare 
these  substances  in  a  condition  of  high  st  purity  We  thus  prepare: — 

1.  Purest  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  in  particular  absolutely  free  from 
bromide  and  iodide  of  silver. 

2.  Purest  bromide  of  silver,  which  is  absolut  >  i:  se  .rom  ch.oride  arid 
bromide  of  silver. 

*  My  friend  Kogeltnauu,  who  lied  on  May  t  a-*".  -  sr.  r  rjuc-ted  me  a  1 
da  vs  before  his  death  to  semi  this  uncompleted  investur.itio  i  to  the  Editor  of  th  t 
paper  should  he  be  unable  to  conclude  it.  In  consequence  of  other  affairs,  I  hare 
only  just  bien  able  to  comply  w  th  the  request  of  the  dtcjmi  May  t.i;  won 
receive  from  professional  coUeagnes  the  :  •■oo^uiVoa  which,  in  mj  opinion,  was  * 
to  all  publications  br  the  srenial  investigator— ala-  -a  soon  departed. 

Graz,  August  IS,  1SB.  Professor  Faixnuca  Exjci. 
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3.  Purest  iodide  of  silver,  absolutely  free  from  chloride  and  bromide  of 
silver. 

These  three  substanees  are  powdery  precipitates. 

Of  quite  equal  purity  we  also  prepare  :* — 

1.  Crystallised  chloride  of  silver. 

2.  Crystallised  bromide  of  silver. 

3.  Crystallised  iodide  of  silver. 

All  these  substances  must,  of  course,  be  prepared  by  red  light,  and, 
moreover,  afterwards  kept  in  absolute  darkness. 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  proposed  investigations,  it  is  necessary  to 
nform  ourselves  briefly  from  the  purely  chemical  standpoint  of  the 
hanges  the  above-mentioned  three  haloid  compounds  of  silver  undergo 
through  exposure  to  light.  We  know  for  certain  that  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine  (?)  are  liberated  and  given  off  by  the  action  of  light.  (This  is 
very  easily  demonstratable  with  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver,  but  much 
more  difficult  with  iodide  of  silver.) 

Substances  rich  in  silver  are  therefore  necessarily  produced  from  the 
normally  constituted  haloid  compounds .  But  it  will  be  readily  understood 
that  this  excess  of  silver  may  exist  in  very  diverse  forms  in  the  normal 
silver  haloid. 

Consequently  it  is  of  great  value  for  our  investigations  that  we  can 
prepare  artificially  (without  the  action  of  light)  silver  haloids  with  an 
excess  of  silver.  We  can  obtain  these  substances  by  fusing  the  cor¬ 
responding  haloid  compounds  of  silver  upon  a  support  of  purest  silver 
(according  to  Stas). 

This  method,  for  simplicity  and  scientific  value,  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed,  since  it  is  purely  physical,  chemical  means  being  completely 
excluded. 

A.  We  first  fuse  the  three  haloid  compounds  of  silver  —  the  above- 
mentioned  powdery  precipitates — upon  a  glass  support,  or  better,  upon  a 
plate  of  rock  crystal.  Of  course,  the  three  are  heated  separately,  and 
guarded  from  strong  active  light.  We  endeavoured  to  obtain  thin  layers, 
and,  after  they  had  slowly  set,  we  found  the  surface  of  each  crystalline, 
and  all  three  quite  clear  by  transmitted  and  incident  light.  Iodide  of 
silver,  however,  only  sets  quite  clear  in  small  patches.  Chloride  of  silver 
is  colourless,  bromide  of  silver  yellow,  and  iodide  of  silver  darker  yellow. 

B.  We  now  fuse  the  three  haloid  compounds  of  silver,  taken  from  the 
same  stock  of  powdery  material,  upon  a  support  of  purest  silver,  each,  of 
course,  being  kept  separate.  We  transfer  the  fluid  masses  to  heated 
glass  and.  allow  them  to  set  slowly  as  before.  We  again  obtain  layers 
with  indications  of  crystalline  structure  on  the  surface,  and  all  three  are 
.quite  clear  by  transmitted  and  incident  light.  The  chloride  of  silver  is 
colourless,  the  bromide  of  silver  rather  browner  than  before,  and  the 
iodide  of  silver  is  more  greenish. 

C.  Lastly,  we  again  fuse  our  three  silver  haloids — each  separately — 
upon  a  support  of  purest  silver,  drive  up  the  temperature  to  the  melting 
point  of  silver,  and  then  suddenly  cool  them  with  as  much  rapidity  as 
possible  by  plunginy  them  into  cold  water. 

Wp  thus  obtain  broken-up  fused  products,  pieces  and  grains  of  the  most 
irregular  form,  but  of  most  importance  for  us,  we  find  the  three  different 
fused  pioducts  are  mere  or  less  intensely  coloured  by  transmitted  light. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  identify  the  colour  of  the  fragments  under  an 
eyeglass,  a  microscope  is  indispensable  for  thorough  examination.  We 
therefore  use  the  microscope,  and  examine  one  by  one  samples  of  our 
three  fused  products. 

We  illuminate  first  obliquely  from  above,  using  ordinary  daylight.  We 
notice,  first,  that  the  fused  products  we  have  obtained  of  the  haloid  com¬ 
pounds  of  silver  reflect  light ,  and  that  they  are  dull.  Second,  as  shown 
by  direct  light,  the  colouration  of  all  three  compounds  is  very  slight, 
partaking  of  grey  and  rather  pale,  resembling  in  a  high  degree  the  colour 
of  certain  kinds  of  calcedony.  According  to  the  degree  of  magnification, 
chloride  of  silver  closely  resembles  flint,  or  a  purer  grey  calcedony. 
Bromide  of  silver  is  decidedly  more  reddish-grey.  It  also  resembles  flint 
in  colour — likewise  grey,  pale  calcedony.  Iodide  of  silver  is  more  like 
dark-bluish  grey  calcedony.  Under  the  microscope  these  three  substances 
have  quite  different,  distinctive  colours  by  incident  light  ;  but  the 
intensity  of  the  colours  is  of  very  low  degree. 

We  now  illuminate  our  three  silver  haloids  from  below,  consequently 
by  transmitted  light.  All  three  show  more  or  less  intense  colouration, 
therefore  colours  of  a  high  degree  of  saturation.  Chloride  of  silver 
appears  violet,  tending  to  grey.  Bromide  of  silver  is  variously  coloured, 
and  particles  lying  near  each  other  are  blue-violet  to  grey-blue  violet, 

*  An  exact  description  of  the  entire  methods  of  preparation — and  only  such  would 
be  of  value — would  fill  several  pages,  and  be  inappropriate  here.  Wejmust  therefore 
omit  it. 


green-blue,  also  pale  red  tending  to  grey,  and  yellow  to  yellowish-grey. 
Iodide  of  silver  is  dull  carmine  red  (often  bordering  on  greyish  olive  green) ; 
but,  if  we  illuminate  very  obliquely  (dark-field  illumination),  we  see  in 
the  same  sample  fiery  carmine  red  and  intense,  pure  yellow. 

After  this  description  of  the  optical  properties  of  our  fused  products,  we 
will  inquire  into  their  chemical  composition.  The  three  fused  products 
marked  A  are  the  perfectly  pure  haloid  combinations  of  silver  ;  the  three 
marked  B  and  the  three  marked  C  are  also  perfectly  pure  haloid  compounds 
of  silver,  but  each  oj  these  compounds  contains  an  excess  of  silver.  We 
may  satisfy  ourselves  of  this  in  a  very  simple  yet  certain  way.  We  place 
the  fused  products  one  after  the  other  under  the  microscope,  and  treat 
them  with  a  solution  of  thiosulphate  of  soda  of  suitable  strength. 

Whilst  we  look  through  the  microscope,  the  fused  products  marked  A 
slowly  but  completely  disappear,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  residue. 

The  fused  products,  B  and  C,  are  also  slowly  dissolved,  but  there  is  a 
residue  to  each.  We  have  not  yet  examined  these  residues  for  composi¬ 
tion  or  quantity.  It  is,  however,  clear  from  the  method  of  preparation 
that  they  must  be  substances  very  rich  in  silver — if  not  silver  itself.  We 
should  estimate  the  quantity  at  three  to  five  per  cent.  Resuming  and 
collating  the  facts,  we  arrive  at  the  following  conclusion  :  Chloride , 
bromide ,  and  iodide  of  silver  in  the  fused  state  have  the  property  of  taking 
up  silver.  The  silver  taken  up  and  held  by  the  normal  silver  haloids  is 
in  different  conditions,  according  to  the  slowness  or  suddenness  of  the 
cooling  of  the  fused  products. 

The  fused  products,  B,  are  clear.  In  thin  layers,  chloride  of  Bilver  is 
colourless,  and  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver  are  slightly  coloured.  We 
are  impelled  to  the  idea,  by  the  direct  impression  upon  the  eye,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  silver  in  excess  has  been  taken 
up,  that  the  liberated  substance  is  transparent. 

Whether  the  excess  of  silver  is  liberated  as  metal,  or  as  sub-salt,  we 
hope  may  be  decided  by  examining  its  electric  conductibility.  But  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  chloride  of  silver  is  quite  colourless,  and  bromide 
and  iodide  of  silver  only  slightly  coloured,  if  either  liberated  metal  or 
liberated  sub-salt  be  present.  Silver  sub-chloride,  for  instance,  is  gene¬ 
rally  described  as  a  dark,  more  or  less  deep  violet-coloured  substance. 
It  would  be  extraordinary  if  the  liberation  of  this  substance  in  normal 
chloride  were  devoid  of  colour. 

The  fused  products,  C,  appear  dull  by  direct  light.  This  fact  demon¬ 
strates  strikingly  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  excess  of  silver  in  a  free 
state.  If  we  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  comparison  by  similarity  of 
aspect,  failing  complete  investigation,  we  are  reminded  of  the  appearance 
of  a  glass  plate  silvered  in  Bothe’s  manner,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
fused  products  of  bromide  and  chloride  of  silver.  At  the  very  first,  the 
extremely  thin  film  of  silver  deposited  upon  the  plate  appears  brown  by 
transmitted  light.  This  extremely  thin  film,  notwithstanding  its  slight¬ 
ness,  can  easily  be  recognised  by  its  power  of  reflection,  its  glitter,  when 
examined  by  incident  light.  As  the  film  of  deposited  silver  becomes 
thicker,  the  colour  by  transmitted  light  very  soon  turns  to  a  very  intense 
blue.  By  incident  light  the  glass  side  exhibits  the  deposit  of  silver  in  its 
argentic  whiteness,  as  a  powerful  mirror,  but  the  back  of  the  film  is  dull 
and  grey.  We  see,  on  the  one  hand,  by  incident  light,  the  high  capacity 
for  reflection  possessed  by  thin  silver  films  which  likewise  appear  colour¬ 
less  (either  glittering  white  or  dull  grey).  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  the 
intense  colour  of  these  silver  films  by  transmitted  light.  We  must 
repeat  that  we  only  indicate,  in  this  comparison,  a  certain  similarity 
between  two  phenomena,  and  nothing  more. 

We  now  turn  to  our  particular  task :  the  study  of  the  visible  micro¬ 
scopic  changes  brought  about  in  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver 
by  the  action  of  light.  First  of  all,  it  is  palpable  that  our  three  powdery 
haloid  silver  preparations  cannot,  as  such,  be  used  for  the  intended 
investigations.  For  example,  it  is  impossible  to  study  with  certainty 
slight  changes  in  these  small,  irregular  grains.  Even  a  magnification 
of  2250  times  linear  is  too  weak,  quite  apart  from  other  disturbing 
peculiarities. 

As  in  a  special  degree  suitable  for  our  purpose  we  have  found : — 

1.  Fused  compounds  in  thin  layers  upon  glass  plates,  or,  better  still, 
ground  and  polished  rock-crystal  plates. 

2.  The  distilled  compounds  (distilled  from  a  platinum  support  to  a 
plate  of  rock  crystal). 

3.  The  crystals  of  these  compounds,  as  they  are  to  be  obtained  from 
aqueous  solutions. 

4.  The  ripened  particles,  especially  of  gelatino-bromide  of  silver 
emulsions.  As  material  for  preparation  of  the  fused  and  distilled  com¬ 
pounds,  we  use  our  three  separate  haloid  silver  compounds  in  the 
powdery  state. 

1.  The  fused  compounds.  For  examination  under  the  microscope— 
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and  in  particular  if  the  most  powerful  immersion  systems  are  to  be 
used — it  is  our  first  task  to  spread  the  compounds,  rendered  fluid  at  high 
temperature,  in  very  thin  layers  upon  the  slides,  or  upon  the  cover  glasses 
(The  appearance  of  such  preparations,  however,  is  seldom  all  that  we 
might  wish  ;  but  under  the  microscope  we  usually  find  a  large  number 
of  places  that  are  quite  suitable.)  Before  we  expose  these  preparations 
to  light,  it  is,  of  course,  our  second  duty  to  observe  their  appearance  before 
exposure.  We  therefore  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  can  be  seen  by 
the  naked  eye,  through  an  eye-piece,  and  through  a  microscope.  These 
observations  we  make  as  thoroughly  as  possible  by  both  methods  of 
illumination,  i.e.,  illumination  by  transmitted  light,  and  illumination  by 
incident  light. 

With  reference  to  the  light  itself  by  which  we  make  these  observations, 
that  of  petroleum,  protected  by  a  deep  yellow  chimney,  has  proved  quite 
safe.  Red  light  is  very  seldom  necessary,  and  one  may,  in  most  cases, 
work  by  ordinary  petroleum  light.  For  certain  purposes — as  the  precise 
determination  of  the  colour  of  our  preparations — the  use  of  daylight  is 
indispensable. 

After  we  have  informed  ourselves  sufficiently  of  the  appearance  o 
our  preparations,  we  proceed  to  expose  them.  We  expose  to  direct  sun¬ 
light,  allowing  the  rays  to  fall  perpendicularly,  and  do  not  decide  upon 
too  short  exposures,  because  at  starting  we  wish  to  obtain  very  marked 
phenomena. 

After  exposure  we  proceed  with  the  second  examination  of  our  pre¬ 
parations,  to  ascertain  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  action  of  light. 

We  shall,  of  course,  use  for  each  preparation  illumination  by  trans¬ 
mitted,  and  illumination  by  incident,  light. 

A.  Fused  chloride  of  silver,  (a)  Appearance  before  exposure.  By 
transmitted  and  incident  light  fused  chloride  of  silver  appears  quite 
colourless  and  quite  transparent,  (b)  Appearance  of  a  layer  of  chloride 
of  silver  after  exposure  to  direct  sunlight  for  the  space  of  one  minute  (to 
a  maximum  of  two  hours).  By  transmitted  light  there  is  intense 
colouration — ultra-marine  blue;  by  incident  light  the  layer  is  dull,  i.e., 
it  reflects  light,  and  is  yellowish  to  reddish-pale  brown  grey.  After 
longer  exposure,  thicker  layers  are  almost  opaque,  and  by  incident  light 
they  appear  pale-reddish  grey.  Franz  Kogelmann. 


k  THE  THEORY  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

A  Criticism  on  a  Paper  by  Mr.  Edwin  Banks. 

I  hope  that  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  will  in  no  way  be 
regarded  as  personal.  It  is  only  by  making  experiments,  and  thus 
gradually  increasing  our  knowledge,  that  we  can  expect  some  day  to 
elucidate  such  a  subject  as  the  reason  why  a  developer,  as  we  call  certain 
reducing  agents,  can  reduce  to  the  metallic  state  those  portions  of 
bromide  of  silver  in  a  gelatine  film  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  light. 

My  only  object  iu  criticising  Mr.  Banks’s  paper  on  this  subject  is  to 
show  where  I  think  he  has  erred,  and  where  I  consider  a  simpler  theory 
on  modern  views  will  explain  what  takes  place. 

I  have  taken  as  the  basis  of  my  remarks  the  paper  as  published  in  the 
Photographic  Neivs,  and  for  convenience  of  reference  have  numbered  the 
different  paragraphs  as  they  stand  (1  to  15).  and  where  necessary  shall 
quote  in  full  the  text  as  there  given. 

The  first  six  paragraphs  require  no  comment,  as  they  are  merely 
introductory,  but  in  paragraph  7  we  come  across  the  statement  that, 
“  when  a  solution  of  pyro  was  applied  to  an  exposed  plate,  metallic 
silver  was  reduced  on  the  film  and  bromine  was  liberated.  It  was  this 
liberated  bromine  that  tanned  the  gelatine,  and  that  this  was  so  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was  only  when  the  silver  had  been  reduced 
and  the  bromine  liberated  that  tanning  occurred.”  Bromine  was 
liberated.  This  statement  would  naturally  lead  any  one  to  infer  that  the 
element  itself  was  set  free,  and  was  capable  of  attacking  or  combining 
with  that  substance  present  for  which  it  has  the  greatest  affinity.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  all  cases  of  development,  when  using 
gelatino-bromide  plates,  an  alkali  or  a  carbonate  of  an  alkali  is  present, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Banks,  the  bromine  thus  liberated  has  a  greater 
affinity  for  the  gelatine  than  it  has  for  the  metal  of  an  alkali,  and  that 
the  compound  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  gelatine  is  the  cause 
of  the  tanning  of  those  parts  of  the  film  where  light  has  fallen.  I 
venture  to  think  that  bromine,  as  such,  is  never  set  free  during  the 
development,  happen  what  may  to  the  bromide  of  silver  during  exposure. 
Any  one  can  easily  prove  for  himself  who  possesses  a  test  tube  and  a 
thermometer  that  oxidised  pyro  renders  gelatine  insoluble,  by  soaking  a 
small  piece  in  a  solution  of  ammonia-pyro,  as  usually  employed  for 
development,  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  and  then  placing  a  portion  of 
it  in  the  test  tube  partly  filled  with  cold  water ;  the  thermometer  should 
then  be  inserted  into  the  test  tube  and  test  applied.  Thejtemperature  at 
which  the  dark-coloured  portions  of  the  gelatine  go  into  solution  will 
give  what  is  required.  Soak  another  portion  of  the  original  gelatine  in 
tap  water  for  the  same  time,  and  find  in  the  same  way  the  temperature 


at  which  this  dissolves.  A  marked  difference  will  be  observed.  In  some 
experiments  I  have  made  tl.e  temperature  at  which  the  original  gela¬ 
tine  went  into  solution  was  35°  C,  and  the  gelatine  treated  with 
ammonia-pyro  solution  for  30  minutes  85°  C.  At  the  end  of  two  hours’ 
soaking  in  the  gradually  oxidising  ammonia-pyro  solution,  the  gelatine 
refused  to  go  into  solution  at  the  boiling  point  of  water.  When  a 
plate  has  been  exposed  to  light  there  the  developer,  when  applied,  will 
be  most  rapidly  oxidised,  and  that  portion  of  the  gelatine  surrounding 
the  reduced  silver  will  be  in  contact  with  oxidi«ed  pyro;  this  will  be 
taken  up  by  that  gelatine  and  become  tanned.  Condensing  into  a  few 
words  what  I  have  already  said,  the  matter  stands  thus  : — Oxidised  pyro 
renders  gelatine  insoluble  ;  during  development  pyro  is  oxidised  in  reduc¬ 
ing  bromide  of  silver  to  the  metallic  state,  and  this  oxidised  pyro  tans 
the  gelatine  when  the  reduction  takes  place.  This  is  verv  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  taking  the  development  of  a  plate  exposed  on  a  line  subject. 
During  the  development  the  silver  is  reduced  on  tho«e  portions  of  the 
plati  corresponding  to  the  white  paper;  then  pyro  will  be  oxidised,  and 
will  attack  the  gelatine  ;  the  silver  bromide  corresponding  to  the  black 
lines  of  the  original  will  not  be  reduced,  and  tauning  will  not  take  place. 
Let  us  nnw  consider  what  is  happening  to  the  bulk  of  the  solution.  The 
dish  is  rocked,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  the  pyro  in  this  portion  of  the 
develop-r  is  also  being  oxidised  ;  but  this  is  a  comparatively  slow  process, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  will  exert  a  certain  influence  on  the  whole  of  the 
gelatine  ;  it  will  tan  slightly  the  gelatine  corresponding  to  the  shadows, 
and  increase  the  insolubility  of  the  tanned  gelatine  in  contact  with  the 
reduced  silver,  thus  still  further  raising  the  melting  point  of  the  image 
gelatine. 

Mr.  Bolton,  in  a  letter  to  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  0 f  the 
23rd  ult.,  details  some  experiments  he  recently  made,  and  ascriR  I  l 
result  to  the  action  of  light.  He  took  two  tubes,  into  which  he  poured 
a  mixture  of  gelatino-bromide,  pyro,  and  carbonate  of  *oda.  The 
gelatine  was  allowed  to  set.  One  tube  was  kept  in  the  dark,  and  the 
other  was  exposed  to  light.  On  testing  these  it  was  found  that  the 
contents  of  the  tube  exposed  to  light  went  into  solution  at  a 
temperature  than  the  other.  This  is  explained  by  what  precede  and  is 
just  what  I  should  have  predicted  had  I  been  asked.  Light  un  lo  . 
is  the  prime  cause,  but  it  has  no  action  in  causing  the  insolubility  of  the 
gelatine,  but  by  its  action  it  has  rendered  the  salt  of  silver  susceptible  of 
reduction,  and  in  being  reduced  the  pyro  has  become  oxidi-ed.  I  thank 
Mr.  Bolton  for  the  slight  modification  of  conditions,  and  am  -ure  that 
experiment  will  have  some  weight  in  convincing  others  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  said,  though  at  the  time  he  made  the  experiment  be  did  not 
think  the  result  agreed  with  our  explanation. 

In  order  to  test  what  I  have  here  advanced,  the  following  experiment 
was  made  : — A  plate  was  cut  into  two  unequal  portions.  The  smaller  we 
will  call  A.  The  larger  portion  was  then  wrapped  in  black  ne.-ih  paper, 
so  as  to  cover  and  protect  from  light  about  half  of  it.  The  uncovered 
portion  was  then  exposed  to  a  gas  flame  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  for  uve 
seconds.  A  developer  was  made  up,  consisting  of 


Pyro  .  3  grains. 

Bromide  .  2  ,, 

Ammonia .  8  minims  per  ounce. 


At  the  moment  the  exposed  plate  was  flooded  with  the  developer,  portion 
A  was  soaked  in  cold  water.  Development  was  allowed  to  continue  till 
the  exposed  portion  was  fairly  dense.  It  was  thwi  washed,  and  at  the  end 
of  ten  minutes  strips  were  cut  from  A.  the  exposed  and  develop*,  d 
and  from  that  portion  that  had  been  soaked  in  the  developer,  but  which 
had  been  protected  from  light,  and  which,  therefore,  had  D 
duced  in  it.  A  test  tube  was  then  partly  tilled  with  cold  water,  one  of 
the  strips  introduced,  a  thermometer  inserted,  and  the  mfltine  point  of 
the  gelatine  determined.  This  was  done  for  each  of  t!  e  slrij  and  the 
temperature  obtained  I  have  given  below.  In  order  to  avoia  complica¬ 
tion,  especially  as  sulphite  was  not  mentioned  in  connexion  with  ■  the 
theory  of  development,”  no  sulphite  was  added  to  the  developer. 

Mel  in?  Point. 


Portion  A .  65  C. 

„  soaked  in  developer,  but  not  exposed  to 

light . - .  70*  C. 

,,  exposed  and  silver  reduced  (not  dis 

solved) .  100®  C. 


The  melting  point  of  the  gelatine  in  case  A  is  very  high,  but  this  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  use  of  chrome  alum  in  the  emulsion,  as  these 
results  were  obtained  when  using  commercial  platen. 

Not  having  time  to  prepare  any  emulsion  myself.  I  asked  Mr.  Bn. Ion. 
of  the  Gem  Dry  Plate  Co.,  if  he  would  kindly  favour  me  U  plate 

coated  with  emulsion,  free  from  chrome  alum.  I  received  the  plate 
yesterday  morning,  and  the  results  I  obtained  are  as  follow* 

Melba.?  Point. 

Portion  A  .  O. 

,,  soaked  in  developer,  but  not  exposed  40  to  45“  C. 

,,  exposed  and  silver  reduced  (not 

dissolved)  . ► .  190  C. 

When  the  contents  of  the  tube  had  reached  about  4  >  C.,  a  thin  -kin 
left  the  surface  of  th  it  v.. 
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This  thin  layer  of  gelatine  was  tanned  by  the  oxidised  pyro  in  the  bulk  of 
the  solution. 

The  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Grundy  and  myself,  that  the  tanning 
action  is  due  to  oxidised  pyro,  does  not  in  any  way  fail  to  explain  what 
takes  place  in  Mr.  Warnerke’s  process,  and  the  results  of  the  experiments 
just  cited  give  the  reasons ;  but  I  venture  to  think  that,  if,  in  the  ease  of 
an  under-exposed  plate  and  prolonged  development,  in  order  to  bring  out 
all  that  the  developer  can,  we  were  to  attempt  to  develop  with  warm  water, 
we  should  not  be  able  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  gelatine  from  those 
parts  corresponding  to  the  shadows,  as  then  the  oxidised  pyro  of  the 
solution  will  have  so  tanned  the  gelatine  that  it  would  require  a  very 
much  higher  temperature  in  order  to  cause  it  to  go  into  solution,  and,  if 
the  bulk  of  the  pyro  had  been  oxidised,  that  water  near  the  boiling  point 
would  fail  to  dissolve  it.  This  is  only  my  impression,  as  I  have  not 
worked  this  process,  and  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  all,  as  it  is  now 
worked  for  a  certain  photo- mechanical  process,  if  we  could  obtain  some 
information  on  this  point ;  it  would  tend  still  further  to  clear  doubts  that 
may  still  exist  in  the  minds  of  some. 

Paragraphs  8,  9,  and  10. — I  find  it  most  convenient  to  take  these  three 
paragraphs  together.  Here  Mr.  Banks  deals  with  the  effect  of  light  on 
bromide  of  silver,  and  at  once  dismisses  the  sub- salt  theory  and  advances 
his  own,  which  is  that  bromide  of  silver,  previous  to  exposure,  has  the 
atom  of  silver  covered  as  it  were  by  the  atom  of  bromine,  but  during 
exposure  the  one  is  shifted  with  regard  to  the  other  ;  and  the  silver  is 
now  partly  exposed  and  capable  of  being  separated  from  the  bromine 
when  a  developer  is  applied.  This  is  a  very  pretty  mental  picture,  and, 
if  it  were  true,  the  sensitiveness  of  bromide  of  silver  would  be  identically 
the  same  whatever  the  medium  in  which  it  was  supported  on  the  plate  ; 
but  we  know,  as  a  fact,  that  bromide  of  silver  prepared  in  identically  the 
same  manner,  surrounded  in  one  case  by  collodion  and  in  another  by 
gelatine,  has  very  different  speeds  in  these  two  media.  In  any  case,  it 
seems  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  sensitiveness,  to 
associate  the  salt  of  silver  with  some  halogen  absorber,  or  a  body  which 
is  ready  and  eager  to  take  up  oxygen.  Chloride  of  silver,  prepared  by 
suspending  silver  leaf  in  moist  chlorine  gas,  will  not  change  colour  how¬ 
ever  long  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  light.  Iodide  of  silver,  such  as  was 
used  for  the  Talbotype  process  previous  to  the  application  of  the  gallo- 
nitrate  of  silver,  was  absolutely  unchanged  when  exposed  to  light ;  in 
fact,  according  to  some  authorities,  it  was  improved  in  quality  by  such 
treatment.  If  silver  leaf  were  iodised,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Daguerreotype 
process,  till  the  whole  of  the  silver  was  converted  into  silver  iodide,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  obtain  an  image  on  it.  In  each  of  these  cases, 
before  any  reduction  can  be  effected,  it  is  necessary  during  exposure  to 
dispose  of  the  liberated  halogen  ;  if  this  is  not  done,  the  silver  salt  is  in 
exactly  the  same  condition  as  it  was  before  exposure.  In  the  case  of 
the  wet-plate  process,  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  is  the  iodine  absorber. 
When  printing  on  albumenised  paper,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  consider¬ 
able  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  its  equivalent,  if  not,  the  image  is  weak 
and  mealy.  The  sliding  of  the  atoms  of  bromine  and  silver  over  each 
other  during  exposure  to  light  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation,  as  it  will 
not  explain  many  facts  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

I  am,  at  present,  more  inclined  to  believe  in  the  sub- salt  theory,  as, 
according  to  it,  the  medium  would  account  for  the  same  compound  being 
more  sensitive  in  one  case  than  in  another.  When  bromide  of  silver  is 
exposed  to  light  for  some  time,  a  change  in  colour  takes  place.  If  a 
change  of  colour  takes  place  by  the  prolonged  action  of  light,  why  should 
it  not,  only  to  a  very  much  smaller  extent,  take  place  when  light  acts  for 
a  short  time  ?  The  change  may  be  invisible,  in  consequence  of  the  dul- 
ness  of  the  light  in  which  the  examination  must  of  necessity  be  made. 
According  to  Mr.  Banks  we  are  compelled  to  have  one  theory  to  explain 
what  takes  place  when  light  acts  for  a  short  time,  and  another  when 
light  is  allowed  to  act  for  a  much  longer  time,  since  he  will  not  admit 
that  decomposition  takes  place.  What  is  true  for  a  short  exposure  ought 
to  be  true  for  a  longer  one  also.  If  I  understand  Mr.  Banks  correctly,  he 
led  us  to  believe  that  by  prolonged  action  of  light  the  bromine  is  slipped 
so  far  off  the  silver  that  the  latter  is  no  longer  protected  by  the  bromine 
or  iodine,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Daguerreotype  process,  the  vapour  of 
mercury  is  able  to  condense  on  the  metallic  silver  and  form  an  amalgam. 
If  the  silver  be  thus  practically  set  free,  what  becomes  of  the  bromine  ? 
The  answer  will  be  most  probably  that  the  bromine,  in  the  case  of 
gelatino-bromide  plates,  acts  on  the  gelatine  and  renders  it  insoluble. 
The  medium  is,  therefore,  inactive  with  small  exposures,  where  we  most 
require  a  bromine  absorber,  or  a  body  capable  of  disposing  of  it,  but 
active  when  a  flood  of  light  falls  on  the  plate  and  is  but  little  needed. 

Mr.  Banks  says  in  paragraph  8 :  “  They  had  to  consider  first  the 
constitution  of  the  undeveloped  image.  It  has  been  supposed  to  consist 
of  sub-bromide  of  silver,  but  this  was  a  mere  assumption,  and  it  had  not 
been  proved.  The  German  chemist,  Guntz,  was  the  only  individual  who 
had  been  recorded  to  have  produced  silver  sub-bromide.”  In  1885, 
Captain  Abney  read  a  paper  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  it  he  tells  us  that  his  friend,  Dr.  Hodgkinson,  of  Wool¬ 
wich,  had  managed  to  isolate  both  silver  sub-chloride  and  silver  sub¬ 
bromide,  and  that  on  analysis  some  of  the  constituents  came  to  within 
one  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  amount.  One  per  cent,  is  not  a  very  large 
error,  and,  when  a  substance  during  analysis  comes  as  close  as  that  to  the 
theor  tic.il  value,  we  ought,  I  think,  to  be  satisfied  that  the  body  is  what 
it  is  represented  to  be.  The  existence  of  sub-salts  does  not  rest  on  such 


a  bare  statement  as  Mr.  Banks  mentions,  but  this  paper  may  have 
escaped  his  notice. 

Edmond  Becquerel,  in  La  Lumiere,  set  Causes  et  set  Effett,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1868,  vol.  ii. ,  page  62,  gives  the  results  of  two  analyses  of 
sub-chloride  of  silver.  He  prepared  his  sub-chloride  by  acting  on 
recently  precipitated  silver  by  chloride  of  oopper,  and  obtained  by 


analysis  : — 

Silver .  85  3 

Chlorine  .  14-7 
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The  sub-chloride  was  converted  into  chloride  by  means  of  aqua  regia. 
In  the  second  case  1  gramme  of  the  body  was  acted  on  by  ammonia, 
which  decomposed  the  sub-chloride,  giving  a  residue  of  metallic  silver, 
and  chloride  of  silver  was  dissolved  by  the  ammonia.  The  metallic 
silver  weighed  -42  gramme,  and  the  chloride  of  silver  weighed  *56  gramme  ; 
the  chloride  of  silver  consisted  of  silver  ‘423  gramme,  chlorine  T37 
gramme,  so  that  his  sub-chloride  consisted  of — 


Metallic  silver  .  -843 

Chlorine  .  -137 


•980 

So  that  during  the  analysis  he  lost  two  oentigrammes. 
Theoretically  he  should  have  obtained— 


Mean  of  I.  &  II. 

Silver .  ‘859  ...  'SIS 

Chlorine .  -141  ...  -142 


Wetzlar,  in  1847,  produced  in  a  similar  manner  violet-coloured  flakes, 
using  silver  leaf. 

According  to  Watts,  bromine  and  iodine  do  not  render  gelatine 
insoluble.  This,  as  Mr.  Grundy  and  myself  have  already,  in  another 
paper,  pointed  out,  is  not  strictly  true.  Gelatine  is  made  insoluble  by 
the  action  of  bromine  water,  and  not  by  a  plain  aqueous  solution  of 
iodine,  or  by  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium.  We  are 
pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Banks  confirms  this  statement ;  but  I  fear  he  has 
carried  the  idea  a  little  too  far  in  ascribing  the  tanning  action  that  takes 
place  during  development  entirely  to  the  action  of  bromine. 

In  vol.  ii. ,  p.  828,  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  under  the  heading 
of  “Gelatine,”  you  will  find  the  following:  “When  a  current  of 
gaseous  chlorine  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  gelatine,  a  white  pellicle 
forms  round  each  bubble  of  gas,  and  the  whole  of  the  gelatin  is  finally 
precipitated  in  flexible,  elastic,  nacreous,  gelatinous,  transparent  flakes 
or  filaments  (Thenard,  Bouillon-Legrange).  The  precipitate  is  tasteless, 
slightly  acid,  inputrescible,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  soluble 
iB  alkalies.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  exhales  an  odour  of  chlorine.” 
“  No  similar  products  are  obtained  by  substituting  bromine  or  iodine  for 
chlorine.”  From  this  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  chlorine  entered  into 
combination  with  the  gelatine,  and  was  decomposed  by  exposure  to  air, 
and  that,  since  bromine  also  produced  a  similar  insoluble  compound,  the 
bromide  combined  with  the  gelatine  to  form  an  analogous  body.  At  the 
meeting  of  this  Association,  on  October  22,  there  was  present  a  chemist, 
Mr.  Townsend,  F.I.C.,  who  threw  out  a  hint  that  most  probably  the 
insolubility  of  the  gelatine  was  due  to  oxidation,  and  not  due  to  a  definite 
compound  formed  by  the  action  of  the  halogen  on  the  gelatin:;  but,  when 
I  told  him  that  the  body  was  said  to  smell  of  chlorine,  he  was  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  oxidation  was  the  true  cause.  As  this  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
point  worth  clearing  up,  I  have  made  a  few  experiments  in  order  to  arrive 
at  some  definite  conclusion  as  to  what  is  the  cause  of  the  insolubility  of  the 
gelatine.  I  made  some  bromine  watei  and  then  soaked  in  it  some 
Nelson’s  No.  1  photographic  gelatine.  The  gelatine  was  then  washed  by 
repeated  soakings  in  tap  water  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all  free  bromine  and 
hydrobromic  acid,  if  formed  ;  the  insoluble  gelatine  was  then  placed  in  a 
large  beaker,  with  about  400  c.  c.  of  water.  The  gelatine,  to  start,  weighed 
about  four  grammes.  The  beaker  was  then  placed  in  a  vessel  in  which 
water  could  be  boiled,  and  was  kept  boiling  for  about  an  hour.  The 
contents  of  the  beaker  must,  therefore,  have  been  raised  to  near  the 
boiling  point  during  the  greater  part  of  this  time.  At  the  end  of  the 
time  the  contents  of  the  beaker  were  poured  on  to  a  filter  paper  and 
allowed  to  drain,  the  relatine  was  then  washed  with  two  changes  of  cold 
water  and  allowed  to  drain  for  two  days.  After  the  boiling  the  gelatine 
was  much  less  horny  than  it  was  at  first,  and,  if  the  boiling  had  been  con¬ 
tinued  for  another  hour,  most  probably  the  bulk  of  it  would  have  gone 
into  solution.  In  order  to  test  for  the  presence  of  bromine  in  com¬ 
bination,  the  gelatine  was  mixed  with  binoxide  of  manganese  and 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  flask,  and  the  gas  that  came  off  from  the  mixture 
was  passed  into  water.  After  the  bubbles  had  been  passed  through  the 
water  for  about  ten  minutes,  some  chloroform  was  added  and  the  two 
shaken  together.  If  any  bromine  had  been  present  in  the  water,  it 
would  have  been  taken  from  it  by  the  chloroform,  and  the  latter  would 
have  been  tinged  more  or  less  yellow  by  its  solution ;  but  not  the  slightest 
tinge  was  visible,  so  that  I  conclude  from  this  that  bromine  does  not, 
under  the  above  conditions,  combine  with  gelatine,  and  that  the  tanning 
of  the  gelatine  is  due  simply  to  oxidation,  as  in  the  case  of  carbon 
printing.  Most  probably  negative  results  would  also  have  been  obtained 
if  chlorine  had  been  substituted  for  the  bromine  water,  but  I  may  haye, 
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by  the  prolonged  washing  and  boiling,  decomposed  the  compound  formed 
during  the  soaking  of  the  gelatine  in  the  bromine  water. 

Seeing  that  gelatine  is  rendered  insoluble  by  oxidation,  I  tried  again 
other  oxidising  agents. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  seems  to  have  but  little  effect  on  gelatine. 

Permanganate  of  potassium  tans  it  and  produces  a  deep  yellowish-red 
stain.  Gelatine  tanned  with  this  salt  refuses  to  go  into  solution  at  100°  C. 
Thirty  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  seventy  volumes  of  water  reduces 
the  melting  point  to  about  80°  C. 

A  dilute  solution  of  chromic  acid  also  has  the  power  of  rendering 
gelatine  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  and  this  is,  I  presume,  the  reason 
why,  in  the  carbon  process,  it  is  always  recommended  to  add  sufficient 
ammonia  to  change  the  colour  of  the  bichromate  to  yellow,  that  is,  to 
neutralise  any  chromic  acid  that  may  be  present. 

In  paragraph  11,  Mr.  Banks  refers  to  the  original  form  of  cell  devised 
by  Volta,  the  zinc-copper  sulphuric-acid  cell,  and  says :  “  The  action  of 
the  battery  was  to  decompose  some  of  the  atoms  of  water,  and  the 
liberated  hydrogen  adhered  to  the  copper  or  negative  element,  and, 
covering  it,  prevented  further  access  of  the  fluid,  and  the  action  ceased.” 
The  electro-motive  force  of  such  a  cell  is  1-03  volts  before  it  has  been 
used  to  send  a  strong  current  through  the  external  circuit ;  after  it  has 
been  used  to  send  a  current  of  about  from  one  to  two  amperes  for  some 
minutes,  it  falls  to  about  ‘63  volt,  but  on  breaking  circuit  it  very  rapidly 
regains  its  original  electro- motive  force.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that 
text-books  as  a  rule  very  much  depreciate  the  value  of  this  simple  cell, 
but,  if  any  one  who  has  the  necessary  instruments  and  time  will  take  the 
trouble,  he  will  find  that  such  a  cell,  immediately  after  short  circuit, 
and  long  before  it  can  recover  itself,  has  an  electro- motive  force 
of  about  J  volt.  Its  action,  therefore,  does  not  cease  due  to  polar¬ 
isation. 

Paragraph  12. — I  thoroughly  endorse  Mr.  Banks’s  explanation  of  the 
action  of  pyro  on  water,  and  water  on  bromide  of  silver,  if  we  leave  out 
the  electric  current.  We  have  practically  two  unstable  bodies — light- 
struck  bromide  of  silver  (whatever  its  composition)  and  pyro.  The  one 
is  willing  to  part  with  its  bromine  and  the  other  is  eager  to  absorb 
oxygen.  By  the  kind  intervention  of  water  and  its  decomposition,  both 
can  be  satisfied.  Hydrobromic  acid  is  formed  on  the  one  hand,  and 
pyro  is  oxidised  on  the  other,  metallic  silver  (probably)  being  set  free. 
This  theory  is  not  new,  for  we  find  in  Brande  and  Taylor's  Chemistry, 
published  in  1863,  p.  605,  the  following  sentence  explaining  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  wet-collodion  plate  :  “  The  iodine  is  removed  from  the  iodide, 
and  it  must  be  removed  either  as  iodide  of  silver  (Agl),  or,  on  the 
assumption  that  water  is  decomposed,  as  hydriodic  acid  (HI),  the 
oxygen  of  an  atom  of  water  being  taken  by  another  portion  of  the  pvro- 
gallic  acid.”  From  this  quotation  it  will  be  gathered  that  thirty-three 
years  ago  water  was  looked  upon  as  the  developer  in  the  case  of  wet- 
collodion  plates  developed  with  pyro  ;  whether  we  should  now  explain 
the  action  in  the  same  way  is  outside  the  question  I  have  to  deal  with 
to-night.  What  I  want  most  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to  is, 
that  thirty-three  years  ago  water  was  regarded  as  the  developer,  and  not 
the  pyro. 

In  paragraph  7,  as  I  have  already  explained,  Mr.  Banks  ascribes  the 
tanning  action  to  liberated  bromine.  In  paragraph  12  the  bromine  is 
disposed  of  by  combining  it  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  self-sacrificing 
water,  and  forms  hydrobromic  acid.  If  it  does  the  one  it  cannot  do  the 
other ;  in  fact,  the  one  statement  is  dead  against  the  other.  I  am 
entirely  in  agreement,  as  I  have  already  said,  with  the  explanation  in 
paragraph  12,  but  I  cannot  accopt  the  other.  The  gelatine  is  not, 
therefore,  tanned  by  bromine ;  we  both  now  agree  on  this  point ;  and, 
since  it  is  tanned,  it  must  be  tanned  by  oxidised  pyro,  as  this  body'has, 
among  others,  this  property.  The  only  other  body  present  that  could 
tan  the  gelatine  is  hydrobromic  acid;  that,  judging  by  analogy,  is  out  of 
the  question,  as,  of  all  reagents  I  have  employed  in  order  to  endeavour  to 
soften  tanned  gelatine,  hydrochloric  acid  is  one  of  the  few  that  will  lower 
the  melting  of  gelatine  in  this  peculiar  condition. 

In  the  early  part  of  paragraph  12  Mr.  Banks  says,  “  The  atoms  of  the 
silver  bromide  on  the  one  side,  and  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  pyro  on 
the  other,  constitute  the  elements;  a  weak  electric  current  was  established, 
which  decomposed  some  of  the  water  of  the  developer,  the  liberated 
oxygen  of  the  water  combined  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  pyro,  the  liberated 
hydrogen  of  the  water — not  of  the  pyro — combined  with  the  bromine  of 
the  bromide  of  silver  to  form  hydrobromic  acid.”  I  have  always  under¬ 
stood  that,  in  order  that  a  current  may  flow,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
complete  circuit.  In  the  cell,  as  imagined  by  Mr.  Banks,  we  have  a 
current  passing  from  the  hydrogen  of  the  pyro,  through  the  water  to  the 
bromide  of  silver,  the  hydrogen  of  the  pyro  corresponding  to  the  zinc 
plate  in  an  ordinary  cell,  and  the  bromide  of  silver  to  the  copper  plate ; 
the  question  I  have  to  ask  here  is,  How  does  the  current  return  ?  The 
mere  immersion  of  two  plates,  however  different,  in  the  same  solution,  or 
in  two  different  solutions  separated  by  a  porous  diaphragm,  is  notsufficient 
to  generate  a  useful  current  of  electricity.  Major  Waterhouse  some  years 
back  showed  that  a  current  of  electricity  flowed  from  the  bromide  of 
silver,  which  formed  the  shadows  of  an  exposed  plate,  through  the  liquid 
towards  the  light-struck  bromide,  also  through  a  galvanometer  and  con¬ 
nexions  back,  but  this  is  a  very  different  case.  We  must  have  contact ; 
some  have  to  form  the  complete  circuit,  but  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Banks’s  cell 
there  is  no  complete  circuit. 


M.  Becquerel,  in  the  work  I  have  already  mentioned,  tells  us  hew 
to  make  an  electro-chemical  actinometer.  It  consists  of  two  plates  cf 
pure  silver,  covered  with  iodide,  bromide,  or  chloride  of  silver,  prepared 
by  immersing  the  plates  in  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  or  ly 
placing  the  plates  in  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  passing  a 
current,  the  silver  plates  being  connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  the 
battery.  The  plates  are  then  short-circuited,  till  they  yield  no  deflectirn 
when  connected  to  the  terminals  of  a  sensitive  galvanometer.  The  plates 
must  be  prepared  in  a  dark  room,  and  during  their  use  all  light,  exceptirg 
that  useful  for  the  experiment,  must  be  excluded.  The  plates  and  con¬ 
taining  cell  were  enclosed  in  a  metal  box,  having  a  slit  at  one  side,  which 
slit  could  be  closed  or  opened  as  required.  The  plates  during  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  immersed  in  two  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  When  everything 
was  ready  and  light  was  allowed  to  fall  on  one  of  the  plates,  a  current 
was  produced  which  deflected  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer,  the 
deflection  varying  with  the  intensity  and  the  colour  of  the  light  that  fell 
upon  the  plate.  When  the  plates  were  properly  prepared,  and  a  sensitive 
galvanometer  used,  the  deflection  obtained  by  exposure  to  sunlight 
amounted  in  some  cases  to  seventy  five  per  cent.  What  this  deflection 
means  we  cannot  sav,  as  these  experiments  were  made  before  the  present 
electrical  units  were  introduced.  We  see  from  this  that,  when  two  plates 
identical  in  every  respect  are  connected  together,  a  current  passes  one 
to  the  other  when  exposed  to  light. 

If  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  current  of  electricity  for 
development  to  take  place,  then,  since  each  particle  of  bromide  of  silver 
is  isolated  by  a  film  of  gelatine,  and  bromide  of  silver  is  not  perfectly 
transparent,  the  front  portions  of  each  particle  of  bromide  up  to  certain 
depth  will  be  light  struck  and  the  back  will  scarcely  be  modified.  When 
this  particle  of  silver  bromide  comes  into  contact  with  the  developer,  the 
whole  will  form  a  microscopic  cell,  and  then  the  action  which  Mr.  Banks 
points  out  might  take  place.  On  the  formation  of  metallic  silver  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  bromide  of  silver,  sub-bromide  would  be  formed,  and  this 
would  in  its  turn  be  reduced  till  the  whole  of  the  particle  was  converted 
into  metallic  silver,  more  or  less  completely. 

Paragraph  14.  Here  Mr.  Banks  gives  us  something  new,  bat  at  the 
same  time  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  results.  Nascent  hydrogen,  the 
same  as  all  other  nascent  elements,  *is  far  more  energetic  than  it  is  after 
it  has  gone  into  the  molecular  condition  ;  now.  it  should  not  matter  how 
the  hydrogen  is  obtained,  provided  it  is  set  free  in  that  peculiar  energetic 
form,  the  nascent  state.  Hydrogen  is  formed  by  electrolysis,  attacks 
the  bromine,  and  so  the  silver  is  set  free  in  the  metallic  state.  When 
plain  water  is  used,  in  consequence  of  its  high  resistance,  the  -trength  of 
the  current  would  be  very  small,  and,  in  addition,  would  most  probably 
very  soon  cease  in  consequence  of  the  film  of  oxide  of  zinc  (insoluble  in 
water)  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  positive  plate. 

Paragraph  15.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  for  us  that  development 
should  have  received  the  scant  attention  it  has  from  our  best  chemist®. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  problem  to  attack,  and  this  mav  be  the  reason  why 
it  has  been  neglected.  The  separation  of  the  products  of  oxidation  at 
different  stages  seems  insuperable,  but  nothing  is  impossible  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  knows  his  work  and  is  willing  to  attack  the  subject. 

Pyro  in  combining  with  oxygen  forms,  undoubtedly,  a  number  of 

different  compounds,  depending  on  the  extent  to  which  the  oxidation  is 
carried  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  purpurogallin  is  formed  in  the  early  stages. 
In  order  to  produce  purpurogallin.  it  is  necessary  to  act  on  plain 

pyrogallic  acid  with  a  powerful  oxidising  ageot.  such  •  OgMUO 

acid,  chromic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  Arc  The  body  obtained  i«  but  (■  ■ 
soluble  in  water,  but  is  dissolved  by  ether,  benzole,  Ac.  If.  therefore,  a 
solution  of  pyro  be  oxidised  gradually  and  we  Bhake  portions  of  it.  at 
intervals,  with  ether,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  extract  tbe  purpurogallin. 
The  only  case  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  colouration  >■{  the 
ether  by  purpurogallin  was  when  the  pvro  was  oxidised  by  means  of 
bromine.  By  repeated  treatment  of  a  bulk  of  pvro  thus  oxidis°  1  with 
ether,  I  was  able  to  prepare  a  small  quantity  of  thi  ■  an  d.  on 

soaking  gelatine  in  an  aqueous  solution  for  fifteen  hours,  found  that  the 
gelatine  went  into  solution  at  85°  C..  whilst  gelatine  tr-  .  pvro 

oxidised  in  the  presence  of  alkali  rendered  it  insoluble  in  boiling  water. 
The  same  solution  of  oxidised  pyro,  alkali  being  present,  gave  no 
colouration  to  ether,  proving,  to  my  mind,  that  purpurogallin  is  not 
formed,  at  least,  in  the  bulk  of  the  solution.  A  very  small  quantity 
may  be  formed  where  the  development  takes  place  ;  but  even  this 
remains  to  be  proved.  Purpurogallin  is  a  body  capable  of  being  cry-tai- 
lised,  and  sublimes  at  200°  C.,  when  it  gives,  so  it  is  said,  beautiful  red 
needles. 

When  ammonia  is  used  as  the  alkali  with  pvro.  it  i«  far  more  likely 
that  pyrooatlin  should  be  formed  in  the  bu  k  of  the  so  ution  than 
purpurogallin,  as  such  a  solution,  when  oxidised  at  no  stage,  as  far  ac  I 
can  ascertain,  yields  colouring  matter  to  ether;  anl.  in  addition,  a®  I 
have  already  said,  such  a  solution  render®  gelatine  far  more  insoluble 
than  does  purpurogallin.  The  only  mention  I  can  find  of  ptrogad  n  is 
in  Watts’s  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  and  none  of  its  properties  are 
mentioned,  but  the  conditions  laid  down  for  its  formation  are  just  those 
that  obtain  in  the  ca®e  of  ammonia-pvro  development — that  is,  slow 
oxidation  by  air.  Wheu  air  is  bubbled  through  pyro-ammonia  for  days, 
it  yields  no  colouration  to  ether.  _ 

I  cannot  understand  how  pyro  by  oxidation  at  any  stage  can  yield 
carbon,  and  to  this  elemenriMr.  Banks  ascribes  the  yellow  stain  in 
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gelatine  negatives.  If  carbon  were  the  colouring  matter,  it  would  not 
render  gelatine  less  soluble  than  it  is  when  unheated,  as  the  carbon 
cannot  be  there  otherwise  than  as  a  mechanical  mixture,  and  a  me¬ 
chanical  mixture  of  this  kind  could  not  so  entirely  alter  the  properties  of 
the  gelatine.  When  plates  are  developed  with  pyro-soda,  no  sulphite 
being  present,  the  gelatine  is  very  much  stained.  Now,  the  bulk  of  this 
stain  can  be  temporarily  altered  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  on 
soaking  in  water,  or  by  the  application  of  an  alkali,  it  returns  with  full 
vigour.  Again,  if  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  be  applied  to  a  recently 
developed  plate,  the  colour  of  the  image  is  changed.  The  change  in 
colour  may  be  due  to  a  combination  between  the  iron  salt  and  the 
oxidised  pyro  or  a  reduction  of  the  oxidised  pyro,  and  then  a  combina¬ 
tion  between  it  and  the  ferrous  or  ferric  sulphate.  If  the  colour  were  due 
to  carbon,  it  could  not  be  modified,  as  we  are  all  well  aware  that  carbon 
is  one  of  the  most  stable  bodies  we  can  deal  with. 

Before  concluding.  I  should  like  to  give  Mr.  Bolton  the  explanation 
of  the  insolubility  of  the  gelatine  in  a  piece  of  solarised  gelatino-chloride 
paper. 

Scheele  discovered,  many  years  before  we  were  born,  that  if  chloride  of 
silver  be  exposed  to  light  chlorine  is  set  free  ;  similarly,  when  gelatino- 
chloride  paper  is  exposed  to  light,  chlorine  is  set  free,  and,  as  I  have 
already  quoted,  chlorine  renders  gelatine  insoluble,  probably  by 
oxidation  ;  therefore  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  gelatine,  in  contact 
with  the  chloride  of  ’silver  exposed  to  light,  should  go  into  solution  at 
a  higher  temperature  than  the  unaltered  gelatine  on  the  rest  of  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Grundy,  I  may  say,  is  in  perfect  accord  with  me  in  all  that  I  have 
advanced  in  this  paper.  A.  Haddon. 


ACETYLENE. 

[Newcastle  and  Northern  Counties  Photographic  Association.] 

Thebe  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  very  near  future  acetylene  gas  will  be 
largely  used  for  the  purpose  of  lantern  illumination ;  in  fact,  at  the 
present  time  it  is  very  largely  used.  The  fact  that  the  light  is  of  such 
intense  whiteness  that  when  burning  it  has  no  smell,  that  it  is,  using  the 
proper  apparatus,  simply  and  safely  produced,  and,  I  should  like  to  say 
that,  after  a  great  deal  of  inquiry  and  experiment,  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
safe,  and  that  once  lit  up  it  requires  no  attention,  will  go  far  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  those  who  have  a  natural  abhorrence  to  the  foul  smell  of  the 
paraffin  lamp,  which  gives  intense  heat,  and  smoke  making  everything 
and  everybody  black  in  the  room. 

Lanternists  in  the  past  have  had  the  choice  practically  of  (1)  the  oil 
lamp  ;  (2)  the  limelight,  using  ordinary  coal  gas,  and  oxygen,  using  a 
blow-through  jet ;  (B)  coal  gas  and  oxygen  combined,  using  a  mixed  jet ; 
and  (4),  during  the  past  few  years,  the  incandescent  mantle. 

To  those  who  live  in  the  country,  where  no  coal  gas  is  obtainable,  they 
have  practically  had  to  choose  between  the  oil  lamp  and  the  mixed  jet. 

Now,  there  is  a  common  belief,  which  is  altogether  an  erroneous  one, 
that  the  mixed  or  high-pressure  jet  is  more  dangerous  than  the  blow- 
through.  This  is  really  not  so  ;  but  it  is  surprising  how  difficult  it  is  to 
remove  an  impression  once  made.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  great  many 
accept  statements  which  are  too  often  made,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  without 
due  examination  and  experiment,  and  will  not  think  for  themselves.  I 
am  perfectly  aware  we  are  not  here  to-night  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
mixed  jet ;  but,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  many  of  our  friends  had  to  choose 
between  oil  and  the  mixed  jet ;  the  former  they  disliked,  the  latter  they 
were  afraid  of.  It  is  perhaps  particularly  to  them  that  acetylene  comes 
as  a  boon  and  a  blessing ;  they  are  now  able,  a  few  minutes  before  their 
lecture  commences,  to  generate  their  own  gas  (I  mean  the  gas  for  the 
lantern,  not  the  other  sort  which  they  often  inflict  on  the  people). 
Now,  while  we  must  admit  that  we  have  got  a  wonderful  light  in  acety¬ 
lene,  while  we  welcome  it  as  an  additional  power  to  the  lantern,  do  not  let 
us  lose  our  heads  over  it,  as  I  am  afraid  many  did  over  the  incandescent 
mantle.  You  will  remember  that,  when  the  incandescent  mantle  was 
brought  forward  as  a  possible  lantern  illuminant,  people  wrote  to  the 
photographic  Press  saying  all  sorts  of  extravagant  things  about  the  light. 
Some  of  the  more  discreet  limited  the  light  to  photographic  enlarging,  for 
which  purpose  I  will  admit  it  is  excellent.  Others,  more  bold,  said  that 
a  brilliantly  illuminated  disc  of  six  feet  could  be  obtained,  which  was  so 
suitable  for  using  the  lantern  in  the  house.  A  six-foot  disc  can  be 
obtained,  but  I  have  never  seen  one  anything  like  brilliantly  illuminated. 
But  the  bolder  ones  still  declared  that  it  was  suitable  for  public  exhi¬ 
bition,  that  it  would  give  a  clear  disc  of  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
and  was  in  every  way  equal  to  the  lime  light. 

Now,  I  have  had  a  fair  experience  with  all  the  lights  used  in  the 
optical  lantern,  and  I  challenge  any  man  to  produce  a  twelve,  aye,  or  an 
eight-foot,  disc  brilliantly  illuminated  with  the  incandescent  mantle. 
This  is  precisely  the  reason  why  I  wish  to  guard  you  against  any  exces¬ 
sive  praise  of  acetyl  ne  gas.  As  I  said  before,  while  we  welcome  it  as  a 
'new  power,  we  must  also  admit  that,  although  it  is  superior  to  any  oil 
lamp  on  the  market,  it  is  slightly  inferior  to  the  light  produced  from  a 
blow-through  jet.  It  is  said  that,  using  two  optical  burners  made  by 
Bray,  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  a  light  of  200  candle  power  ?is 


obtained.  As  perhaps  many  of  you  are  aware,  the  best  oil  lamp  only 
gives  125  candle  power. 

But,  even  if  it  is  slightly  inferior  to  lime  light,  its  advantages  are  many. 
In  the  first  place  you  are  not  troubled  with  the  carriage  by  the  railway 
companies.  The  railway  companies  in  their  wisdom  adopted  a  very 
stringent  rule  with  regard  to  compressed  gases.  They  will  not  allow  a 
passenger  to  take  his  cylinder  in  the  same  train  (mark  me,  not  the  Bame 
carriage)  as  passengers’  luggage.  This  he  could  do  without  payment, 
and  it  is  dangerous  ;  but  he  may  book  his  cylinder  as  a  parcel,  send  it  by 
the  same  train,  pay  the  carriage,  and  it  is  not  dangerous,  at  least,  I 
suppose  so,  otherwise  the  company  would  not  carry  at  all. 

This  question  of  carriage  has  always  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  many,  and 
I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  so  that  acetylene  comes  as  a  welcome  friend  to  all 
who  move  about  from  place  to  place  and  carry  their  apparatus  with  them. 
No  one  can  prevent  you  taking  your  gasometer  in  the  carriage  with  you, 
as  it  is  portable  and  empty,  the  calcium  carbide  with  which  you  make  the 
gas  can  be  carried  in  an  old  coffee  tin,  and  all  you  require  at  the  other 
end  is  water,  and  you  are  ready  to  begin ;  so  that,  even  if  our  light  is  not 
quite  so  strong,  it  has  many  other  advantages.  Do  not  forget  also  that 
at  present  we  are  only  beginning  to  find  out  the  value  of  acetylene  ;  in 
the  near  future,  no  doubt,  the  light  will  be  vastly  improved.  To  me  it 
appears  that  the  most  serious  objection  is  that  the  area  of  incandescence 
is  too  large.  So  soon  as  the  light  can  be  centered  more  to  a  point  jso  soon 
will  we  have  a  more  perfect  light. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  my  paper  to-night  very  plain,  and,  I  hope, 
very  instructive,  to  all,  I  will  divide  it  into — 

1.  The  production  of  acetylene  gas  from  calcium  carbide. 

2.  The  apparatus  necessary  to  produce  the  light. 

3.  Its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

And  4,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  the  safety  of 
the  gas. 

First,  then,  let  us  consider  how  acetylene  gas  is  produced.  Calcium 
carbide  is  made  by  heating  together  in  an  electric  furnace  for  eight 
hours,  at  a  temperature  of  from  4000°  to  5000°,  common  lime  and 
coal  dust.  The  compound  produced  is  calcium  carbide,  and  bears  the 
formula  of  CaC2.  Calcium  carbide  as  it  is  sold  commercially  is  very 
hard — so  hard  that  one  gentleman  has  suggested  a  steam  roller  to  crush 
it — of  a  greyish  colour,  and  a  peculiar  though  not  very  strong  smell.  It 
is  necessary  to  keep  it  in  air  and  damp-tight  tins,  as  it  is  verv  unstable  ; 
is  easily  decomposed  by  water,  acetylene  being  given  off  and  lime  left 
as  a  residue.  It  has  been  stated  that  Thomas  Leopold  Wilson,  a 
Canadian  chemist,  accidentally  discovered  acetylene  by  throwing  a  piece 
of  calcium  carbide  into  water,  and,  struck  by  the  violent  action  stt  up, 
pursued  his  investigations  with  the  result  which  we  all  know. 

Acetylene  has  a  chemical  formula  of  C0H2,  and  the  chemical  action  is 
as  follows  ;  The  oxygen  of  the  water  combines  with  the  calcium,  forming 
lime ;  the  carbon  combines  with  the  hydrogen,  forming  acetylene. 

The  characteristics  of  acetylene  are  that  it  has  a  most  pungent,  to 
many  disagreeable,  odour  resembling  garlic :  it  is  colourless,  and  burns 
when  free  from  air  with  a  steady  and  intensely  brilliant  white  light. 
Many  people  have  raised  as  an  objection  to  the  use  of  acetylene  its 
disagreeable  smell.  In  my  opinion  this  is  one  of  its  greatest  points. 
Recollect  that  acetylene  when  burning  has  no  smell,  so  that,  if  there  is  a 
smell,  you  know  that  some  of  the  gas  is  leaking,  and  can  take  precautions 
accordingly. 

When  mixed  with  air  it  is  highly  explosive,  the  proportions  varying, 
but  the  most  explosive  mixture  is  about  one  to  twelve.  Mixed  with  coal 
gas  it  greatly  increases  its  brilliancy.  As  to  its  poisonous  properties, 
opinions  appear  to  be  divided,  some  scientists  giving  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  gas  is  not  poisonous,  others  that  it  is.  This  is  a  matter  for 
further  experiment. 

One  point  where  acetylene  distinctly  scores  is  that  it  gives  off  practically 
no  heat ;  we  all  know  the  inconvenience  of  standing  over  an  oil  lamp  for 
two  hours. 

Passing  on,  we  will  now  consider  the  apparatus  necessary  to  produce 
the  light.  I  have  already  told  you  that  the  gas  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  water  on  calcium  carbide.  There  are  at  the  present  time  many  forms 
of  generators  in  the  market,  all,  of  course,  claiming  to  be  the  best,  but 
to-night  I  will  speak  only  of  one,  that  is  the  Incanto  generator,  made 
by  Thorn  &  Hoddle.  I  do  not  say  it  is  the  best  generator.  Why  I 
recommend  it  is  because  I  think  it  is  the  best  and  safest,  because  the 
makers  are  thoroughly  practical  men,  who  before  placing  it  on  the  market 
practically  tried  and  positively  proved  that  no  accident  could  occur  if 
the  generator  was  used  according  to  the  very  simple  instructions  sent  out 
with  it,  and  lastly  because  I  have  worked  with  it  myself,  have  unbounded 
confidence  in  it,  and  therefore  can  recommend  it  to  your  notice.  I  have 
here  to-night,  on  the  table,  one  of  those  lantern  generators,  and  also  one 
of  the  special  fittings  for  the  lantern.  You  will  notice  the  generator 
consists  of  a  cylinder  about  eighteen  inches  high  and  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  This  generator  is  made  to  hold  sufficient  carbide  to  give  a 
light,  with  the  two  special  burners  supplied,  for  two  hours  or  more.  I 
will  now  describe  the  apparatus. 

When  the  action  first  commences  the  gas  is  mixed  with  air,  or  rather 
the  air  in  the  generator  is  forced  out  by  the  gas  formed.  It  is  therefore 
advisable  to  wait  a  few  minutes  until  the  air  has  been  driven  out  of  the 
apparatus.  You  can  easily  tell  when  the  air  has  been  expelled,  by  the 
unpleasant  smell  of  the  acetylene.  Now  apply  a  light,  but  you  will  not 
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■obtain  the  maximum  of  light  for  quite  five  minutes.  Now  place  it  in 
your  lantern ,  focus  and  centre  it,  and  it  can  be  left  alone.  Do  not  expect 
too  much  ;  do  not  forget,  what  I  told  you  at  the  commencement,  that  the 
light  is  not  so  good  as  the  lime  light,  though  very  nearly  so,  and  this 
leads  one  to  the  advantages  of  acetylene. 

First  of  all,  the  intense  whiteness  of  the  light,  then  the  wonderfully 
■easy  method  of  production,  then  the  extreme  portability  of  the  apparatus, 
<aio  railway  or  other  restrictions,  the  saving  of  carriage,  the  doing  away 
with  all  regulators  and  cylinders ;  and,  lastly,  the  very  low  price  at  which 
the  gas  ean  be  produced.  One  pound  of  calcium  carbide  will  produce 
five  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  this  is  sufficient  for  two  hours’  entertainment, 
costing,  at  the  present  time,  from  7 <1.  to  10d.  per  pound.  No  doubt,  in 
the  near  future,  the  cost  will  be  considerably  reduced.  With  the  exception 
of  electric,  acetylene  consumes  far  less  oxygen  than  any  other  illuminant. 

It  gives  off  no  carbonic  oxide,  consequently  picture  frames,  wall 
papers,  decorated  ceilings,  &c.,  are  not  affected,  as  is  the  case  with  coal 
gas.  The  light  is  steady,  noiseless,  nearly  smokeless,  and  well  diffused, 
practically  the  same  as  sunlight. 

Surely  these  are  very  great  advantages  to  claim  for  the  new  gas. 

Disadvantages,  I  think,  it  has  none. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  that  very  important  part  of  my  paper  when  we 
pnust  take  into  consideration  the  safety  of  acetylene,  for  of  what  use  are 
all  its  advantages  if  it  endangers  human  life  ?  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  best  to  speak  with  very  great  caution  re¬ 
specting  a  gas  which  is  occupying  so  much  of  the  time  and  energy  of  our 
great  scientists  ;  but  I  do  wish  to  state  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
.knowledge,  and  using  the  particular  generator  which  I  have  to-night, 
there  is  absolutely  no  danger  that  I  know  of.  I  would  not  speak  so 
positively  had  I  not  studied  the  matter  thoroughly,  but  I  can  strongly 
recommend  all  of  you  to  use  this  gas,  and  feel  sure  you  will  be  quite  safe 
an  doing  so. 

Let  me  try  and  make  myself  more  plain.  I  have  already  told  you 
that  the  gas  is  highly  explosive  when  mixed  with  certain  proportions  of 
air.  This  is  so.  But  consider,  after  you  have  expelled  the  air  from  this 
generator,  there  is  no  air,  what  is  then  coming  off  is  pure  acetylene. 
How,  then,  can  you  have  an  explosion  ?  The  makers  say,  and  I  quite 
agree  with  them,  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  an  explosion  with  this 
form  of  generator. 

No  doubt,  many  of  you  have  read  of  the  regrettable  and  fatal  accident 
which  occurred  quite  recently  at  the  works  of  M.  Bouil  l’ictet  in  France. 
I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  this  took  place  while  endeavouring  to 
compress  acetylene  into  cylinders,  the  same  as  we  compress  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  MM.  Bertlielot  and  Vielle  have  proved  that  at  ordinary 
pressure  acetylene  does  not  detonate,  but  that,  as  the  pressure  increases, 
so  does  the  chance  of  explosion.  But  why  have  compressed  acetylene  ? 
It  is  so  easy  to  produce  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  it  about  in  a 
compressed  state.  In  every  case  that  I  know  where  an  accident  has 
occurred  it  has  been  whilst  experimenting  with  the  gas,  and  not  whilst 
using  it  in  such  a  generator  as  I  show  you  to-night. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  the  advantage  of  those  expeiiments.  Do  not 
■experiment  yourselves  ;  follow  out  the  simple  instructions  given  for  your 
benefit,  which  have  been  arrived  at  very  often  at  the  cost  of  the  brave 
men  who  have  risked  and  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  benefit  of  science. 

John  Watson. 

- «. - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION  AT  ST.  PETER’S  INSTITUTE. 
The  flourishing  Institute  in  connexion  with  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Eaton- 
square,  S.W.,  held  on  November  9,  and  the  four  following  days,  a  public 
exhibition  of  photographs,  which  was  very  successful,  and  which,  con¬ 
sidering  it  was  a  first  attempt,  was  distinctly  creditable  to  its  organisers. 
The  Exhibition  was  held  in  the  concert  hall  of  the  Institute  building  in 
Buckingham  Palace-road,  which  is  well  suited  for  the  purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  competitive  exhibits,  which  were  confined  to 
imembers  of  the  Institute  and  friends  introduced  by  them,  there  was  an 
•admirable  loan  collection,  to  which,  amongst  others,  Messrs.  Edgar  G.  Lee, 
Wilson  Noble,  W.  Thomas,  B.  Gay  Wilkinson,  the  Rev.  F.  Basil  Wood, 
■Count  von  Gloeden,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  J.  Daniels)  contributed. 

The  Judges  of  the  competitive  classes  were  Messrs.  Johnson  and  A. 
Mackie,  F.R.P.S.  These  awards  were :  Class  I.  (Landscape,  with  or  without 
figures). — Silver  medal,  W.  J.  Hensler  ;  bronze,  E.  W.  Burch.  Class  II. 
i( Architecture). — Silver,  R.  Horton ;  bronze,  withheld.  Class  III.  (Portraiture 
and  Figure  studies). — Silver,  R.  H.  Cust ;  bronze,  J.  A.  Booth.  C  lass  I\  . 
(Hand-camerawork  and  moving  objects). — Silver,  Ernest  Smith;  bronze, 
J.  G.  Nicholson.  Special  silver  medal  to  members  only  :  C.  A.  Phillips. 

On  each  evening  there  was  a  lecture,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  the 
lecturers  being  Rev.  A.  Fairbanks,  M.A. ,  Mr.  J.  Harris,  of  Cardiff,  the 
Rev.  J.  Stores,  vicar  of  the  parish,  Mr.  E.  Dockree  and  Mr.  A.  Anderson. 

- ♦— - - 
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Die  Chromo-lithographie. 

By  Dr.  Friedrich  Hesse.  Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle  -Vs. 

We  have  received  the  complete  volume  of  this  work,  the  first  part 


of  which  we  reviewed  in  our  columns  on  April  17  last.  It 
amply  fulfils  the  high  expectations  we  had  formed,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  it  will  he  valued  as  a  guide  and  reference  book  by  those 
interested  in  this  branch  of  work.  The  book  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  dealing  with  chromo-lithography,  and  the  second  to 
photographic  proces-es  combined  with  chromo-lithograph v.  The 
book  contains  fifteen  specimeus  of  work  and  a  large  number  of 
illustrations  in  the  text. 

Photographischeb  Almanack  klr  das  Jahr  1897. 

Ed.  Lies  EGA  ng,  D.issel  iorf. 

This  excellent  little  volume  will,  doubtless,  be  w  loomed  by 
German  photographers.  It  has  a  pathetic  interest  this  year,  in  that 
it  contains  as  frontispiece  a  photogravure  portrait  of  the  late 
Dr.  Paul  Ed.  Liesegang,  whose  memory  will  remain  green  in  the 
minds  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  scientific  aspect  of  photo¬ 
graphy.  The  book  contains  an  interesting  historical  photogiaphic 
calendar,  a  large  number  of  original  articles  on  various  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  photography,  a  collection  of  formula  ,  and  a  list  of  all 
the  German  and  Austrian  photographic  societies.  We  trust  the 
book  will  have  the  large  circulation  it  merits. 

A  Guide  to  Modern  Photography. 

By  Harold  Bakeb.  London:  Ilitle  k  Son. 

Mr.  Harold  Baker  is  one  of  the  ablest  photographers  that  we 
have,  and  therefore  possesses  the  best  qualification  for  undertaking 
the  task  of  imparting  photographic  knowledge  to  others.  The  most 
ambitious  and  least  satisfactory  feature  of  the  little  volume  be  fore 
us  is  its  title,  which,  we  think,  is  not  new,  and,  even  if  it  were,  is 
too  comprehensive.  Mr.  Baker  addresses  beginners,  in  the  course  of 
about  100  pages,  and  has  compiled  a  really  excellent  elementary 
handbook,  with  scarcely  a  superfluous  word.  Theory  has  been 
eschewed,  and  the  result  is  a  useful,  practical  guide,  by  which  the 
neophyte  can  hardly  fail  to  profit. 

Induction  Coils  and  Coil-making. 

By  F.  C.  Allsop.  E.  <fc  F.  N.  Spon,  125,  Strand. 

Mr.  Allsop  is  an  old  contributor  to  our  excellent  contemporary. 
The  Enylish  Mechanic,  from  the  pages  of  which  much  of  the  matter 
in  the  present  volume  has  been,  admittedly,  taken  by  the  author. 
The  result  is  an  excellent  work — clear,  practical,  and  complete. 
The  principal  chapters  deal  with  the  construction  of  coils  generally ; 
shock  and  medical  coils;  accessory  appliances  for  and  the  application 
of  medical  coils;  spark  coils;  batteries, &c.  -V  briel  chapter i-  devoted 
to  X-ray  photography.  The  work,  which  appears  at  a  time  when, 
by  reason  of  Ildntgen’s  discovery,  added  zest  has  been  given  to 
experiments  with  spark  coils,  has  over  120  illustrations,  and  has  o  .r 
best  recommendation. 

- ♦ - 

JlchijS  anb  HotcjS. 


Wb regret  t.*  aunonnee that  Mr.  T.  c.  Tun,.  r.  ph  •  .•  ■  .•  r.  :  K.  ry- 
park,  died  on  the  13th  inst.,  aged  fifty-seven. 

Royal  Photographic  Society.— Technical  M<  ■  iii  ..  Tue-  lay.  Nov  r  -  4 
at  12,  Hanover-square,  at  eight  p.m.  A  Pkotogr 
Bayley. 

The  A  toxin- Edwards'  Monthly  Film  negative  Comi  ktition  —  T  ; 
camera  for  the  current  mouth  has  been  awarded  t<>  Mi"  Mabel  >  fe,  B-  ■ 
Suffolk,  for  her  negative,  A  Sorfolk  Lane. 

The  European  Blair  Camera  Company,  of  9.  S<mt!  nop;  H  •‘•  'r 

inform  us  that  they  have  purchased  tin*  business  ol  th<  Premier  Dry  Plate 
Company,  of  Notting-hill,  and  will  in  faton-  :  .  ;  . 

and  other  specialities  of  that  Company. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society's  Exhibition.— The  S-  t.  :h  An  isl 
Exhibition  of  the  Hacknev  Plmt  S  * 

evening,  November  17,  by  thi  H  kney,  the  Rei 

M.A.  A  full  report  of  the  Exhibition  will  app.  ar  in  ui  x:. 

A  Hamburg  young  man  has  just  had  his  sanity  prov.-d  y  “he  Rontp  n  r»>  - 
He  declared  ten  years  ago  that  he  had  a  bullet  in  hF  lie  A.  wlm-h  be  had  fir-1 
into  it  in  trying*  to  commit  suicide.  He  complained  of  the  pain,  and,  a-  1  e 
attacked  his  keepers,  and  the  doctor-  could  find  no  trace  of  a  wwnul,  »  j> 
locked  up  ns  a  dangerous  lunatic.  The  Rontgen  rays  have  now  -hown  the 
exact  place  of  the  bullet. 
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Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  1  lie  Club  will  be  held  in 
the  Club-room  at  Ander ton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o’clock,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  November  25,  Third  Travellers’  Night.  Mr.  H.  I.  N. 
Noel-Cox  will  lecture  upon  Pompeii,  with  lantern  illustiations.  Visitors  ire 
welcome. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  are  bringing  out  a  new  book  by  Captain 
Abney,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  entitled,  Evening  Talks  at  the  Camera  Club  on 
the  Action  of  Light  in  Photography ,  which  is  included  in  the  series  of  Hand¬ 
books  for  Photographers,”  published  by  them.  The  work  has  upwards  of 
sixty  illustrations  and  diagrams. 

Up  to  Ihe  end  of  October  of  the  present  year,  the  application's  for  Letter* 
Patent  numbered  24,380,  an  increase  of  3762  over  the  corresponding  period  o' 
last  year.  At.  this  rate  the  total  lor  1896  will  be  about  29,250,  the  highest 
number  yet  attained.  In  1895,  however,  there  was  a  decrease  of  321  as 
compared  with  the  25, 386  of  1894  ;  consequently  the  present  ram  of  increase 
should  not  be  considered  as  normal.  As  about  fifty  per  cent,  only  of  the 
applications  are  sealed,  we  may  expect  that  14,6.25  Letters  Patent  will  be 
granted  this  year. 

The  Centennial  of  Has  Lighting. — The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
lighting  by  gas  occurred  in  July.  The  first  practical  trial  was  made  by 
Murdoch,  in  Birmingham,  England,  in  July,  1796.  It  failed,  however,  to 
attract  attention,  and  the  next  attempt  was  not  made  until  1802,  when  several 
buildings  in  Birmingham  were  illuminated  with  gas  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
news  of  the  Peace  ot  Amiens.  Gas  was  introduced  in  London  as  late  as  1807. 
Murdoch,  although  not  the  inventor  of  illuminating  gas,  did  much  to  secure 
its  introduction.  — Elektrotecknische  Rundschau. 

The  Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic 
Society  will  be.  held  at  the  Borough  Pol  technic  Institute,  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  December  29,  30,  31,  and 
January  1  and  2  next.  There  will  be  competitions  wi'h  open  classes  for  both 
prints  and  slides,  and  one  silver  and  two  bionze  medals  will  be  given  in  each 
class.  Entries  will  close  on  December  12.  Judges:  Lieut. -Colonel  J.  Gale, 
Mr.  John  A,  Hodges,  F.  R.P.S.,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.  P.S.  The  apparatus 
section  will  be  under  the  management  of  the  Prosser-Roberts  Company,  who 
will  also  give  demonstrations  of  radiography  during  the  evenings.  In  addition 
to  lantern  enterta.inmen*s,  &c. ,  there  will  also  te  three  distinct  exhibitions  of 
the  animated  photographs  each  evening.  Entry  forms  are  now  ready.  Hon. 
Secretary,  P.  C.  Corn  ford,  103,  Borough-road,  London,  S.E. 

Dulwich  Photographic  Society. — The  First  Annual  Exhibition  of  t h i - 
Society  was  inaugurated  by  Mr.  J.  Albert  Causton.  at  the  Constitutional  all, 
East  Dulwich  Grove,  S.E..,  on  Thursday,  November  12.  The  Society  is  yet 
small  in  numbers,  but  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  them,  both  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  their  exhibits,  augurs  well  for  its  future.  There  were  five 
classes  restricted  to  members,  and  one  open  class.  Altoge  her  there  were  over 
two  hundred  pictures  on  the  walls,  principally  in  gelatmo-ehloride,  carbon,  and 
platinotype,  and  eight  sets  of  lantern  slides  were  shown.  Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards, 
F.R. P.S. ,  was  the  Judge,  and  medals  were  awarded  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Ellis  (2),  Mr,  H  C.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  T.  Mitchell  ;  and,  in  the  Open 
Class,  Mr.  E.  Spencer,  Certificates  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  H.  HaufL 
Mr.  H,  A.  Blake,  and  Mr.  F.  F„  Thomas  (2).  The  Exhibition  was  enlivened 
by  music  at  intervals. 

Professors  H,  B.  Dixon  and  H.  Brereton  Baker  have  investigated  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Rdntgen  rays  on  some  chemical  actions,  but  from  their  note,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the.  Transactions  of  the  Chemical  Society,  it  appears  that  the  results 
have  hitherto  been  negative.  The  effect  was  tried  on  mixtures  of  carbon  mon¬ 
oxide  and  oxygen  (dried  and  moist),  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  carbon  monoxide 
and  chlorine,  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  and,  lastly,  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
sulphur  dioxide  (diied).  No  combination,  either  explosive  or  gradual,  occurred 
between  the  gases  exposed.  The  combination  of  chlorine  with  carbon  mon¬ 
oxide  and  witu  hydrogen  is  effected  by  light,  but  the  addition  of  Rdntgen  rays 
did  not  alter  the  rate  of  combination.  Although  the  rays  cause  electric  dis¬ 
charge  frem  metallic  bodies,  they  appear  to  have  no  effect  on  electrolysis.  The 
action  on  a  photographic  plate  is  probably  caused  either  directly  or  by  the 
fluorescence  of  the  film.  It  is  not  due  to  fluorescence  of  the  glass,  because  the 
deposit  of  silver  takes  place  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  film  exposed  to  the 
rays. 

Heat  resisting  Qualities  of  Wired  Glass.. — A  recent  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  gives  particulars  of  some  tests  recently  made  to  de¬ 
termine  the  fire-resisting  qualities  of  wired  glass,  i.e.,  glass  containing  in  its 
texture  woven  wire  netting  as  manufactured  by  the  Mississippi  Glass  Company, 
of  St.  Louis.  The,  information  is  given  in  a  report  to  the  Philadelphia  Fire 
Underwriters’  Association,  and  the  results  of  the  trials  showed  that  glass  of 
this  kind  is  capable  of  withstanding  a  high  temperature,  very  much  higher 
than  ordinary  glass,  without  melting  or  losing  its  continuity,  even  when  sud¬ 
denly  drenched  in  a  heated  state  in  cold  water.  The  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  tests,  and  given  in  the  report,  are  as  follows: — 1.  Wired  glass  can  safely 
be  used  in  skylights,  and  in  such  situations  will  stand  a  severe  fire,  and  not 
give  way  when  water  is  thrown  on  it.  A  wooden  framing  for  skylight,  covered 
with  tin,  all  seams  lock-jointed  and  concealed-nailed,  is  superior  in  fire- 
resisting  quality  to  iron  framing.  2.  Wired  glass  in  wooden  sash,  covered 
with  tin,  all  seams  lock-jointed  and  concealed-nailed,  can  safely  be  used  for 
windows  toward  an  external  exposure.  3.  Wired  glass  can  safely  be  used  in 
fire  doors  to  elevator  shafts  and  stairway  towers,  where  it  is  necessary  to  light 
said  shafts.  4.  In  office  buildings,  hotels,  &c.,  where  it  is  undedrable  to  have 
elevator  shafts  entirely  enclosed  and  dark,  wired  glass  permanently  built  into  a 
brick  or  terra-cotta  shaft,  or  arranged  in  a  wood  metal-covered  frame,  can 
safely  be  used.  5.  Wired  glass  plates,  securely  fastened  in  standard  fire  shut¬ 
ters,  can  safely  be  u-ed  towards  an  external  exposure.  In  this  ca°e,  the  fact 
that  a  possible  fire  in  a  building,  all  windows  of  which  are  protected  by  fire 
shutters,  can  much  more  readily  be  detected  from  the  outside  through  the 
wired  glass,  is  of  importance.  The  capability  of  the  wired  glass  to  withstand 
a  temperature  beyond  the  melting  point  of  glass  appears  to  lie  attributable  to 


the  fact  that  the  network  of  wire  in  the  glus*  w-t  is  i  good  conductor  oflient, 
and  thereby  prevents  the  accumulation  of  .suttfi ieut  heal  ti  melt  the  gU-s*  ; 
and,  although  it  may  thereby  be  softened  and  rendered  pliable,  the  network  of 
wire  prevents  the  glass  from  giving  way  by  reason  oi  its  own  weight  when 
softened  by  the  heat. 

Improving  Negatives. — Non-chemical  method*  of  improving  negative*  are 
strongly  advocated  by  some,  and  there  i*  much  to  lie  said  m  their  favour,  tin 
chief  point  being  perhaps  that  the  film  is  uot  tampered  \Mth  ,  tins,  indeed,  u 
desirable,  especially  if  the  negative  be  a  valuable  one.  The  simplest  and  most 
effective  method  is  by  means  of  tissue  paper  and  ordinary  household  hlacklead. 
These  tools,  I  believe,  may  be  found  in  every  household.  Cut  a  piece  of  fine 
tissue  paper  (the  coarse  quality  does  not  serve  so  well,  is  the  grain  prints 
through)  the  size  of  the  negative,  and  damp  it  and  stick  it  lightly  by  the  edge.-, 
to  the  glass  side  of  the  negative  :  the  previous  damping  causes  it.  to  dry  as 
tight  as  the  proverbial  drum.  When  dry,  it  may  lie  worked  upon  with  black- 
lead  by  a  stump  or  the  finger  tip.  The  sky  may  perhaps  print  too  dark  ;  if 
so,  rub  the  blacklead  over  the  sky  portion  where  it  is  intended  to  print  lighter. 
At  frequent  intervals  in  the  sky,  extra  dabs  may  be  put  in  the  form  of  clouds  ; 
these,  if  skilfully  done,  show  up  very  effectively  in  the  finished  p  ml.  In  fact 
any  part  of  the  negative  that  prints  too  dark  may  be  held  hack  by  working 
over  the  desired  part  with  the  black  lead  or  a  blue  pencil.  The  latter  is 
exceedingly  handy,  especially  if  in  a  group  the  faces  print  too  dark  ;  the  same 
can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety  if  the  tissue  paper  is  carefully  marked  with  the 
pencil.  A  simple  method  of  blocking  out  a  thin  sky  is  to  hold  the  negative 
glass-side  down  over  the  smoke  Irom  a  burning  piece  of  camphor.  A  piece, 
the  size  of  a  small  nut,  will  send  forth  volumes  of  black,  soot-forming  smoke, 
'ihe  glass  will  soon  become  black,  when  the  surplus  upon  the  landscape  portion 
may  lie  wiped  away  with  a  soft  rag.  Great  care  in  afterwards  handling  t.he 
negative  is  necessary,  as  the  blocking  is  very  fragile  and  easily  damaged.  If  a 
permanent  blocking  out  is  desired,  black  varnish  or  an  opaque  (red  or  yeliow) 
water  or  oil  colour  may  be  used.  Negatives  that  contain  i  large  expanse  of 
sky  can  be  quickly  done  by  going  round  the  fine  parts  ori  the  film  side  to  a 
depth  of,  sav,  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  w  ith  a  fine  camel  s-hair*brush  charged  with 
thick  vermilion  water  colour,  and  then  pasting  on  the  glass  side  a  piece  of  non- 
actinic  paper  which  will  cover  the  paint  on  the  film  ;  this,  of  course,  can  lie 
ascertained  by  looking  through  the  negative.— Richard  PenlaKB  in  Photo 
graphic  Scraps. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


November. 

Name  of  Society. 

28 . 

23 . 

23 . 

23 . 

23 . 

*3 . 

Stafford  Y.M.C.A . 

24 . 

Ashton-under-Ly  ne . 

24 . 

24 . 

24 . 

24 . 

Rotherham  . 

24 . 

Royal  Photographic  Society  .. 

25 . 

25 . 

25 . 

25 . 

Oroydon  Microscopical  . 

25 . 

25 . 

25 . 

25 . 

25 . 

26 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

26 . 

26 . 

26. . 

26 . 

26.. . 

27 . 

28.. . 

Borough  Polytechnic . 

4nb)ect. 


The  Art  Side.  P  E.  Newstead. 

Lresco  FiUna.  A  Hill. 

J  Ho^ne  Pi  eparation  of  Rough  Bromids 
1  Paper.  S.  H  Fry,  F.R. P.8. 
Lecture:  Intensification  and  Redaction. 
Multiple-coated  Plates.  J.  T.  Sanded, 
tadures  and  Abnormal  Appearances. 

(  The  Enlargement  of  Negatives,  Illust-ated 
•<  by  Pictures  of  Nature  as  I  have  seen  it, 
{  Thomas  Glazebrook. 

Open  Night. 

Reminiscences.  J.  I.  Learoyd. 
j  Lecture :  A  Peep  Behind  the  Scenes  of 
(  Popular  Journalism. 
j  General  Meeting  to  Consider  Photo- 
1  graphic  Survey  Scheme. 

( A  Photographic  Museum..  R.  Child’ 
(  Bayley. 

j  Practical  Pictorial  Photography.  A. 

1  Horsley  Hinton. 

Testing  Lantern  Slides. 

Photographic  Ohat. 

j  Annual  Soirte,  Exhibit'd!  of  Photo. 

(  graphs,  Lantern  Slides.  &c. 

J  Architectural  Photography.  H.  TV 
|  Bennett. 

J  Practical  Demonstration  on  Acetyleno 
)  Gas.  Acetylene  Gas  Company. 
Pompeii.  H.  L  N.  Noel-Cox. 

Enlarging.  J.  A.  Hodges,  F.R. P.S. 

I  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art  Photo • 
(  graphy.—III.  F.  G.  Lambert,  M.A. 
Members’  Lantern  Evening. 

Dalmatia.  W.  Law  Bros. 

{Views  on  the  Rhine,  in  Switzerland,  and' 
in  the  Austrian  Tyrol.  R.  M.  Inglis. — 
Demonstration  on  the  Making  of  Lan¬ 
tern  Slides.  J  A.  C.  Ruthven. 

Open  Night. 

Rambles  in  Norway.  J,  Ingham  LearoyeL. 
Discussion  :  The  Autumn  dhows,  i 
j  Pictures  and  Picture  making.  Aver 
(  Duncan 

(  Caibon  Printing.  Demonstration  by  tbo 
\  Autotype  Company. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

November  17  — Photomechanical  Meeting, — Mr.  W.  Gamble  in  the  chair. 

Collotype  Tiles. 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward  exhibited  specimens  of  collotype  printing  on  tiles,  the 
work  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Grundy,  of  Derby,  produced  by  making  four  or  five  pmt- 
ngs  in  immediate  succession,  from  a  collotype  plate.  He  said  there  had  been 
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in  the  past  some  difficulty  in  getting  a  really  satisfactory  and  economical 
method  of  working  vitrified  enamels  by  photo-mechanical  means,  and,  in  order 
to  achieve  good  results,  Mr.  Grundy  carefully  selected  a  “biscuit”  sufficiently 
porous  to  take  up  the  grease  of  the  ink,  and  leave  it  immediately  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  receive  another  printing,  the  ink  being  composed  of  ceramic  colour  in 
a  vehicle. 

Successful  Half-tone  Illustration. 

Mr.  Eddington  read  a  paper  with  the  above  title,  prefacing  it  with  some 
remarks  upon  a  statement  in  a  photographic  contemporary  to  the  effect  that 
in  the  photographic,  and  also  in  the  drawn,  illustrations  of  the  popular  maga¬ 
zines  “the  pictorial  quality  of. the  pictures  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  small 
importance  ;  so  long  as  the  cuts  are  there,  the  demand  is  satisfied.”  He  said 
this  was  a  sentimeno  to  which  lie — and,  he  thought,  his  audience  also — strongly 
objected,  because  the  state  of  things  indicated  was  the  very  opposite  of  what 
they  would  wish  to  be  the  case.  It  was  an  extremely  low  level  on  which  to 
place  the  pictorial  work  of  the  present  day,  and  if  it  could  not  be  raised  above 
that  level  it  had  better  lie  thrown  over  altogether.  Proceeding  with  his  paper, 
he  said  that  the  prevailing  second-rate  quality  of  English  half-tone  work  was 
due  to  failure  in  three  important  points :  first,  the  total  lack  of  cohesion  or 
mutual  co-operation  between  the  allied  trades  ;  second,  the  fact  that  process 
workers  had  not  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  were  aiming  at,  each  having  his 
little  ideal  without  realising  that  substantial  success  could  only  be  secured 
by  striving  to  attain  a  common  end  ;  and,  finally,  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  — 
ambition  was  generally  a  negative  quality,  and  men  were  content  so 
long  as  the  week’s  work  produced  a  week’s  pay.  All  this  must  be 
changed  before  successful  half-tone  illustration  could  become  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  The  first  step  towards  improvement  must  be 
to  awaken  slumbering  ambition,  and  then  the  standard  must  be  set  up  of  a 
high  ideal  ;  process  workers  must  be  artists,  and  must  aim  at  reproductions 
which  should  have  all  the  qualities  of  works  of  art.  It  was  by  no  means  suf¬ 
ficient  to  suppose  that  a  good  photograph  must  be  a  good  picture.  For  illus¬ 
trative  work,  either  much  of  the  photograph  must  be  taken  out  of  focus,  or  the 
negative  must  be  treated  in  some  way  to  destroy  offending  detail,  and  he 
noticed  with  pleasure  that  this  principle  was  practised  by  some  photographers. 
A  picture  was  an  attempt  to  represent  an  impression,  and,  unless  it  made  clear 
what  that  impression  was,  it  failed  as  a  work  of  art.  Many  instances  of 
failure  in  the  production  of  good  blocks  might  be  directly  attributed  to  the  lack 
of  understanding  between  engraver  and  printer,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  effect 
improvement  by  mutual  co-operation. 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward  thought  that,  for  artistic  work,  it  was  necessary  to  set 
one’s  face  against  art  papers,  and  to  endeavour  to  perfect  the  super-calendered 
paper. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  drew  attention  to  a  very  good  print  from  a  Pretsch  block, 
issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  Society’s  Journal  for  November  15,  1860. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Jackson  thought  that,  as  leading  photographers  produced  their  best 
results  on  matt-surfaced  paper,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  get  blocks  which 
would  print  on  a  similar  paper. 

The  Chairman  said  it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  print  on  rough  paper 
so  long  as  screens  were  use  in  making  the  blocks. 

Mr.  Bolas  pointed  out  that  smooth  paper  was  not  necessary  for  Pretsch 
blocks. 

The  Assistant-Secretary  (Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley)  thought  the  Society  was 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Eddington  and  others,  who  called  attention  to  rash 
statements  made  in  various  publications,  and  pointed  out  their  inaccuracies. 
With  reference  to  the  passage  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  paper  from  a  photo¬ 
graphic  periodical,  lie  suggested  that  it  would  have  been  strikingly  accurate  if, 
instead  of  referring  to  quality  of  illustrations,  it  had  referred  to  the  quality  of 
the  letterpress  in  some  photographic  publications. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  advantage  might  accrue  from  working  experi¬ 
mentally  at  some  of  the  old  processes,  such  as  that  of  Pretsch,  and  that  it 
might  be  possible,  by  their  aid,  to  produce  results  in  advance  of  the  work  of 
the  present  day.  The  printer  had  to  contend  with  a  very  grave  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  variation  of  inks  and  papers  supposed  to  be  identical ;  as  to  paper, 
a  white  glazed  paper  was  an  absolute  necessity.  Striving  after  an  ideal  was 
an  excellent  thing,  but  did  not  always  pay,  though  if  the  public  could  be 
brought  to  believe  that  the  best  work  was  the  cheapest,  and  to  pay  for  it  accord¬ 
ingly,  it  would  be  all  the  better  for  the  process  worker  and  the  printer.  He 
thought  it  was  distinctly  outside  the  province  of  the  process  worker  to  tamper 
with  originals  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  excessive  sharpness  or  aggressive 
detail,  and,  indeed,  artists  and  photographers  would  probably  strongly  object 
to  the  adoption  of  such  a  course. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
November  12, — Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  read  a  paper  entitled, 

A  Criticism  on  the  Theory  of  Development  as  Advanced  by  Mr.  Banks. 

Considerable  interest  was  evinced  in  the  various  arguments  introduced  b\ 
Mr.  Haddon,  and  a  lengthy  discus-ion  followed,  in  which 

Mr.  T.  E.  H.  Bullen,  referring  to  a  print  by  Warnerke's  wash-out  process, 
produced  and  shown  by  Mr.  Haddon,  said  he  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  his 
attempts  to  get  a  print  on  the  occasion  ot  his  recent  paper.  Warnerke  dis¬ 
tinctly  said  in  his  instructions  that,  with  over-exposure,  your  image  Mould  be 
insoluble,  while,  with  under-exposure,  it  would  wash  aw>y.  and  this  was  Ins 
experience.  According  to  Warnerke.  the  amount  of  exposure  to  light  vas 
decidedly  a  factor  in  the  degree  of  solubility  of  the  gelatine. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley  dealt  at  some  length  with  Mr.  Haddon  s  paper,  in 
which  he  thought  there  was  more  than  one  loop-hole  In  which  he  could  In- 
attacked.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Haddon  as  to  what  probably  went  on  during 
the  reduction  of  the  exposed  silver  bromide.  Regarding  the  formation  ot  the 
sub-salts  of  silver,  Mr.  Banks,  he  understood,  had  said  the  suo-Lvounde  had 
only  been  prepared  by  Guntz,  but  that  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  fact-, 
amongst  others  concerned  in  the  production  of  these  sub-salts  being  C  tto 
Wiener,  by  the  Guntz  method,  and  several  others.  As  to  the  action  ot  bromine 


on  gelatine,  tins  could  be  easily  seen  for  oneself  by  taking  a  solution  of  gelatine  * 
and  dropping  in  bromine,  when  an  insoluble  precipitate  would  1*  formed' 
There  was  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  gelatine  of  the  preset  time  was  o* 
a  different  composition  or  nature  to  that  with  which  experimenters  of  yeas? 
ago  had  to  deal,  and  this  might  account  lor  differences  in  the  observations  to 
be  found.  At  any  rate,  we  know  it  was  prepared  differently  then  to  now. 
With  reference  to  the  electrical  theory  of  development,  and  the  many  other 
effects  similarly  explained,  he  thought  it  was  generally  the  case  that,  when  an 
experimenter  came  to  a  problem  which  he  could  not  understand,  b<-  a*cri!«ed  it 
to  electrical  action.  But  so  doing  did  not  solve  the  problem,  and  only  st\le<I 
the  action  by  a  new  name. 

Mr.  It.  Child  Bayley  said  that,  in  speaking  of  the  effect  of  exposure  on  tin- 
sensitive  plate,  Mr.  Haddon  had  stated  that  what  holds  good  for  a  short  ex¬ 
posure  should  also  hold  good  for  a  long  exposure.  But  we  know  this  is  not  the 
case.  We  know  that  the  effect  Ot  a  loeg  exposure,  if  it  lie  long  enough,  is  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite  to  that  of  a  short  exposure.  The  fins  total  . 

different.  11'-  mentioned,  in  <onnexion  with  the  action  of  bromine  on  gelatin'-, 
that  it  was  well  known  to  be  impossible  to  recovei  the  gelatine  itself  after  s  n 
a  chemical  combination,  a  compound  being  obtained  which  was  more  or  leas 
soluble  than  pure  gelatine.  A  point  which  Imre  out  Mr.  Bank -'s  theory  v. 
that,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  it  was  absolutely  iinjKwsible  to  so  expose  a  dry 
plate  that  the  whole  of  the  bromide  shall  be  in  a  developable  condition,  some 
portion  of  the  bromide  invariably  remaining  in  an  undevelopable  state.  T<- 
him  an  electrical  theory  had  a  great  fascination. 

Mr.  Haddon,  replying,  said  he  was  glad  Mr.  Bothamley  supported  bi< 
theory  as  to  the  sub-salts  of  silver.  He  thoroughly  believed  that  brombu 
combined  with  gelatine,  and  for  this  reason,  that  bromide  • 
more  sensitive  in  gelatine  than  in  collodion,  where  there  was  nothing  to  com 
bine  with  the  bromine.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Bayley  he  said,  ifheknewhovi  to 
treat  plates  before  expo-nre,  lie  Could  avoid  reversal,  and  he  hoped  to  show 
how  to  so  treat  plates  with  this  view. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

November  11, — Mr.  Crofton  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Donald  F.  Barrage  was  elected  a  m*-nib.-r  ..f  tb>-  « 'lub. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  tin-  statements  in  Tub  British  Joubkai  QJ  Photo¬ 
graphy  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  insurance  compa 

gas. 

Mr.  Crofton  pointed  out  that,  in  ease  of  an  infringement  of  the  1 1 . 
of  a  policy,  the  insurance  became  void.  The  only  safi  way  to  rent 
insurance  was  to  give  up  the  old  policy  if  insurance  and  Like  -ut  a  fi>  -h  <  w. 
In  law  a  policy  once  voided  was  always  voided. 

The  Secretary  having  pointed  out  that  the  last  meeting  had  inadvertently 
omitted  to  thank  the  Auditors  for  their  -<t\ i ■  Mr.  Fry 
thunks  of  the  Club  be  accorded  to  Messrs.  Bedding  and  Carter,  and  this  v,a 
carried  unanimously. 

A  selection  of  slides,  comprising  views  of  Continental  and  Engli-h  n  enery, 
was  passed  through  the  lantern  by  Mr.  Wei  ford. 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — November  11. — A  public  lant<  m  show,  h<  Id  at  the 
Braithwaite  Hall,  drew  a  densely  crowded  audience.  Thefii  trait 
of  some  refined  ‘‘gleanings”  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Ed  1 1  kroi  fa  ■ 
explained  his  very  varied  slides  with  many  curious  uid  ‘‘.informative  *' 
remarks,  following  which  were  a  number  of  snap-shots  n  pn  -  ntii  g  ii  Lent 
connected  with  the  royal  visit  to  Croydon  <>n  May  11',  when  U.R.ll.  tbi 
Prince  of  Wales  opened  our  stately  T"\\n  Hall.  The  d 
above  memorable  series  of  ceretnoniet — which  were  entirely  the  work  of 
members  of  ihc  Club — numb  red  about  one  h 
commendable  examples  of  photography  applied  1 1  rei  ording  fl«  ■  I 
First  were  shown  the  decorated  streets,  being  m  stlj  vie  -  taka 
morning,  before  the  crowds  were  about.  When  ming  f  Mr.  H<  I  r 

Maclean  evoked  quite  a  little  storm  ol  appl  ius<  by  ei 
Whitgift  Hospital,  “  May  it  never  be  rem  ved  to  fill  thi  en  flex 
Trustees.”  Following  the  above  were  a  series  pi  :•  ring  toe  proceed  n,  many 
of  these  “  bringing  down  the  house."  special  favour  Wing  tv  -•  on  ••  lb«- 
brightest  carriage-load  of  all."  depicting  the  Mis-e-  Jv.ri  ._v.  <  ’bief  •  ntliu- 

siasm  was,  however,  reserved  for  the  ;•  I  ’dr.  Alderman  1.  T.  Edri  Lg<-. 

who  could  tmt  but  feel  gratified  by  the  munistnka  le  esteem  i  l  regard 
which  he  was  held  by  the  audieu  .  >  m 

tie-  snap-shots,  which  were  followed  by  a  truly  admirable  collection  of  slides, 
picturing  the  interior  of  the  new  municipal  buildings.  T  ■  parti  ulari-e  i- 
banlly  possible,  but  we  may  remark  upon  the  well-photograph* d  r<pr*du  - 
tions  ot  Mr.  Roscoe  Mullin'-  sculptured  panel-,  tl  ini-;  r  v  w-  ;  v 
Braithwaite  Reading  Hall,  the  grand  stain  the  <  ir,  d  b  .  »-r  all  by 

Mr.  G.  W.  Jenkins  .  and  the  ml  r  the  machinery  which 

orders  our  moments.”  viz.,  the  clockwork  ''hi>  h  dm •  -  tb*-  bat.-:-  "f  th>  at 
clock  (by  Mr.  A.  E.  [aaeu  .  Thi  foregoing 
ins  m » in '  ters  : — M essrs.  Victor  B 

H.  E.  Holland,  A.  Jenkins,  J.  Noafc-.  A.  J.  Ne  k-.  \v 
Corden.  Rough.  Costar,  Underhill,  and  u.  Vi 
wore  the  larges . ibators,  Mr.  I 

received,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Jenkins  -  interiors  and  snap-shots  being  both  greatly 
admired.  Another  whose  w  rk  stood  well  rat  f  r  1  tl  [a  I  ty 
was  Mr.  H.  E.  Holland,  the  ever-euergetic  Hon.  S<-  rotary. 

Leytonstone  Camera  Club  — X  ern1  r  11.  Dr.  Tur  r  .  the  r. — Mr 

F.  W.  Watts  gave  a  demonstration  on 

Lantkrn-supb  Making. 

After  showing  the  method-  of  obtaining  variou-  tones  by  mean-  f  expe-  .r  and 
development,  a  most  interesting  method  of  putting  in  skies  by  mean- of  ths 
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Terricyanide  reducer  was  shown.  Having  exposed  a  variety  of  foreground, 
and  likewise  sky  negatives,  he  next  proceeded,  by  taking  the  slides  out  of  the 
■  washing  water,  and,  obtaining  suitibly  lit  clouds  for  his  various  foregrounds, 
placed  the  back  tv  back  films  out  war  !,  and  with  various  strengths  of  the  ri- 
hlueer  gradually  painted  away  that  which  was  hot  required,  and  blending  them 
together  while  still  wet,  and,  when  dry  and  film  to  film,  a  most  satisfactory 
result  bad  been  obtained.  Affer  answering  a  volley  of  questions  upon  the 
subject,  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  evening  was  brought  to  a  close. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.— November  16,  Mr.  H.  Smith  in 
the  chair.™ Mr.  Child  Bayley  gave  a  lecture  entitled 
Chemical  Symbols. 

He  described  what  constituted  the  molecular  weight  and  the  atomic  weight, 
and  the  value  of  the  elements,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  diagrams  and. 
formulae  on  a  blackboard.  He  showed  that  chemical  symbols  meant  a  great 
deal  more  than  was  apparent  at  first  sight,  namely,  that  HoO  meant  that 
hydrogen  was -combined  with  oyxgen  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  eight,  as  Ihe 
atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  was  one,  and  that  of  oxyg-n  sixteen;  alsi  that 
oxygen  was  divalent  and  required  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  satisfy  it.  He 
also  explained  the  difference  between  ferrous  and  ferric  salts.  In  the  first, 
iron  was  divalent,  and  in  the  latter  quadrivalent,  producing  salts  totally 
different  in  their  effects.  Mr.  Child  Bavley,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture, 
presented  to  the  library  a  volume  of  The  New  Chemistry,  one  of  the  “  Inter¬ 
national  Scientific  Series.”  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  concluded 
the  meeting. 

Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Photographic  Society.— November  13.— The 

members  and  friends  spent  an  enjoyable  evening  in  seeing  and  criticising  some 
prize  slides.  There  were  over  one  hundred,  anti  some  of  them,  particularly 
amongst  the  Architecture  and  Figure  classes,  showed  considerable  merit.  Dr. 
Dray,  the  President,  announce  1  the  titbs,  the  lantero  being  worked  bv  Mr.  A. 
Brook er,  the  Secretary.  At,  the  next  meeting  (December  7)  the  late  Presided, 
and  former  M.P.  for  Hastings,  Mr.  Wilson  Noble,  will  give  a  lecture  and 
demonstration  On  the  Rontgen  ray  Photography,  for  specimens  of  which  he 
has  just  been  awarded  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  The 
general  public  will  be  admitted,  and  the  proceeds  given  to  local  charities. 

Newcastle  on  Tyne  and  Northern  Counties’  Photographic  Association. 

— At  the  Ordinary  Monthly  Meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on  November  10 
.in  the  meeting  room  in  the  Art  Gallery,  Mr.  John  Watson  read  a  paper  on 
Acetylene— the  New  Gas  [see  page  746]. 
illustrated  by  a  demonstration  of  the  use  of  acetylene  in  the  lantern.  There 
was  a  good  attendance  of  members  and  friends.  In  his  very  practical  and 
interesting  remarks,  the  lecturer  considered  this  light  very  suitable  for  pro¬ 
fessional  men  who,  using  a  portrait  lens,  got  a  fully  exposed  plate  at  any'  time, 
no  matter  what  the  atmospheric  conditions  might  be,  with  an  exposure  of 
about  four  seconds.  He  contended  that  in  the  very  near  future  acetylene  gas- 
will  be  largely  used  for  the  purpose  of  lantern  illumination.  The  light,  which 
at  the  present  time  is  largely  used,  is  intensely  white,  in  burning  it  has  no 
smell,  is  absolutely  safe,  and,  if  not  as  good  as  the  lime  light,  is  very  nearly  so, 
and  when  once  lit  up  it  requires  no  attention.  He  claimed  for  the  light,  great 
advantages.  It  gives  no  carbonic  oxide,  and  frames  and  decorat  ons  in  a  room 
are  not  aifectel  by  it.  It  is  steady,  nearly  smokeless,  and  well  diffused  — 
practically  the  same  as  sunlight.  Mr.  Watson  gave  many  interesting  and 
scientific  facts  in  connexion  with  the  new  gas,  and  stated  that,  if  accidents  had 
occurred  with  it,  it  had  been  whilst  experimenting  with  the  gas,  and  not 
whilst  using  it  in  such  a  generator  as  he  had  used  tint  night,  viz.,  a  Thorn  & 
Hoddle's  Incanto.  During  the  discussion  which  followed,  several  members 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  brass  fittings  of  the  generator  replaced  by  steel. 

Oxford  Camera  Club. — The  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  members’  work 
was  held  in  the  Holywell  Music-room  on  Thursday,  November  12,  from  two  till 
ten  p.m.  There  were  189  entries  for  competition,  certificates  being  given  for 
the  first,  second,  and  commended  pictures  in  the  several  classes.  Mr. 
Bedding,  Editor  of  The  British  Journal  op  Photography,  kindly  acted  as 
Judge.  Besides  the  competition  prints  were  others  of  special  interest  lent  by' 
members.  There  were  also  two  stalls  of  apparatus,  one  dealing  mainly  with 
the  purely  photographic  side,  the  other  being  largely  devoted  to  novelties  in 
lanterns  and  their  accessories.  The  acetylene  light  was  shown  in  operation, 
and  from  time  to  lime  the  X  rays  were  exhibited,  the  members  attending 
showing  that,  these  have  not  yet  lost  their  interest.  At  eight  p.m.  there  was  an 
exhibition  of  the  lant  rn  slides  sent  in,  and  the  raport  of  the  Judge  and  his 
awards  were  read.  The  meeting  closed  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thauks  to  Mr. 
Bedding  for  acting  as  Judge,  and  to  the  ladies  who  had  devoted  their  time  to 
the  decoration  of  the  rcom. 

Wakefield  Photographic  Society. — November  13. — The  Hon.  Secretary 
showed  a  series  of  negatives  on  the  Wellington  negative  paper  together  with 
prints  and  lantern  slides  from  same.  The  absence  of  grain  and  freedom  from 
halation  especially  shown  in  the  church  interior,  with  the  eact  window  of  clear 
glass,  were  much  eominentel  upoa.  The  Hon.  Secretary  then  gave  a  lecture 
on 

Enlarging, 

first  dealing  with  making  enlarged  negatives  for  carbon  or  other  printing 
methods  ;  lie  then  proceeded  to  describe  direct  enlarging  upon  bromide  paper, 
winding  up  by  making  two  15x12  enlargements  upon  Wellington  paper, 
developing  with  amidol. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1896. 


Nov.  20  .  Hackney  Photographic  Society.  W.  F.  Fenton- Jones, 

12,  King  E  lward  Road,  Hackney. 

,,  26,  27  .  Romford  and  District  Photographic  Society.  A.  John 

Ormiston,  4,  Laurie-square,  Romford. 


,,  30-Dec.  1,  2  ...  North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. 


December  3,  4 .  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  E.  P.  Heron,  2  Tilney- 

street,  Orrell  Park,  Aintree,  Liverpool. 

,,  29- Jan.  2.  Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  P.  C. 

Cornford,  103,  Borough-road,  S.  E. 

Dec.  1896-Jan.  1897  Bristol  International.  Hon.  Secretary,  20,  Berkeley* 
square  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1897. 

January  14,  15  .  Wevmouth  and  District  Camera  Club.  E.  C.  Burnett 

10,  New  berry-terrace,  Weymouth. 

- ♦ - 

jgatntt  JUtog. 

The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  November  4  and 

November  11,  1896: — 

Hand  Cameras. — No.  24,394.  “Improvements  relating  to  Photographic 
Hand  Cameras.”  C.  E.  Peczenik. 

Lenses. — No.  24,449.  “Improvements  in  the  Coastm  tioa  of  Great  Lense  .’ 
J.  Saward. 

Improvements  in  Photography. — No.  24,555.  “Improvements  in  an<l 
connected  with  Photography.”  J.  Ewing  and  T.  R.  Watson. 

Tripods. — No.  24,684.  “Improvements  in  or  connected  with  Stands  or 
Tripods  for  Photogi’aphic  and  Measuring  Instruments  and  the  like.” 
A.  Hksekiel. 

Arc  Lamp. — No.  24.685.  “An  Electric  Arc  Lamp  or  Regulator  for  Magic 
Lanterns,  Search  Lights,  or  Theatrical  Purposes.”  J.  Bonn. 

Film  Separating. — No.  24,722.  “Improvements  in  or  connect®*!  with  Film 
Separating  Devices  lor  Us 3  in  Magazine  Cameras.”  A.  C.  Edwards. 

Centering  Tray. — No.  24.749.  “Improved  Centeiing  Tray  for  Optical 
Lanterns.”  A.  G.  Smith. 

Chromo-photography. — No.24.817.  “ Caromo-photography.”  C.  C.  Balston. 

Kinetoscopy. — No.  24.842.  “  Improvem°uts  in  Apparatus  for  Rapidly  Expos¬ 

ing  Sensitised  Films  or  Projecting  Views.”  R.  J.  Appleton. 

Painting  Photographs — No.  24.982.  “Method  of  Preparing  Photographs 
for  Painting  in  Colours.”  Complete  specification.  A.  E.  Dunn. 

- - 


©orresSponbenrr. 


Correspondents  should  never  wri*e  on  both  sides  of  the  piper,  "So  notice  ts  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 


AMMONIA  IN  EMULSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  Journal  of  the  6tb,  there  is  a  paragraph  seeking 
information  of  the  date  when  ammonia  was  first  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  bromide  emulsion.  I  presume  that  some  one  is  writing  up  the  history 
of  the  matter  and  is  anxious  to  fix  the  date. 

From  the  fact  of  there  being  no  response  in  the  succeeding  number,  I 
am  induced  to  mention  an  incident  bearing  on  the  case.  When  I  was 
associated  with  Maudsley  in  1880,  a  great  number  of  the  plates  sent  out 
were  returned  giving  red  fog.  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Mr. 
Henderson,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  was  experimenting  with  ammonia, 
and  he  felt  sanguine  that  it  would  prove  a  remedy.  Wnether  the  idea 
was  original  I  am  unable  to  say. — I  am,  yours,  F.  York. 

67,  Lancaster-road  North  Kensington  W.  November  16,  1896, 


TONING  GELATINO-CHLORIDE  PRINTS. 


To  the  Editors. 


Gentlemen,— A  few  week  ago  the  audacious  operator  boasted  that  he 
knew  a  formula  to  tone  gelatino-chloride  paper  quicker  than  the  old 
albumen  paper,  but  he  did  not  give  the  method.  I  know  plenty  of 
printers  would  like  to  know  a  reliable  way  of  toning.  As  a  rule,  the  com¬ 
bined  bath  is  looked  upon  suspiciously,  and  the  sulpho  bath  is  not  much 
better  and  too  expensive.  The  following  toning  formula  I  have  used  for 
upwards  of  three  years  with  success 

Wash  the  prints  in  one  or  two  changes  of  water,  then  tone  ten  minutes 
in  solution : 

Formalin  . . . . .  1  drachm. 

Water . .  8  ounces. 

Wash  again  in  one  or  two  changes  of  water. 

The  formalin  does  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  toning. 

Tone  in  the  following  bath  : — 


B . . .  . . . . .  2  ounces. 

U . . . . . . . .  jounce. 

st.  . .  I  .» 

g . . . .  1 


This  solution  is  to  be  made  up  one  quarter  of  an  hour  before  using  it  in 
J  the  named  rotation,  shaking  well  after  each  addition. 
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St.  can  be  omitted  in  the  winter  time,  or  if  the  paper  is  fresh,  as  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  tone. 

Make  the  bath  up  for  the  whole  amount  of  sheets  to  be  toned. 

The  prints  will  turn  in  this  bath  orange-red,  and  even  appear  stronger, 
then  return  to  the  original  strength,  and,  if  the  high  lights  look  clean, 
and  the  colour  is  about  like  a  finished  albumen  print,  the  toning  is 
finished.  Time  required,  about  two  or  three  minutes  ;  even  quicker  if 
your  paper  is  in  good  condition.  Don’t  attempt  to  tone  bluish,  or  your 
print  will  be  over-toned,  and  appear  dirty  yellowish.  Move  the  prints 
well  in  the  toning  bath,  and  rinse  well  after,  or  stained  prints  will  result. 
Judge  the  tone  from  the  surface,  and  not  by  transparency,  as  the  uranium 
gives  you  ample  range  of  colour.  If  that  change  to  red  does  not  take 
place  with  your  paper,  don’t  use  your  bath  or  change  your  paper.  One 
grain  of  gold  to  the  sheet  is  required,  not  more. 

Stock  Solutions. 

B. 

Borax .  4  ounces. 

Water  (ordinary)  .  80  ,, 

Dissolve  hot,  but  use  cold. 

U. 

Nitrate  of  uranium  (in  sealed  tube)  .  1  ounce. 

Water  (distilled)  .  35  ounces. 

Nitric  Acid .  J  ounce. 

Keep  in  the  dark,  and  don’t  expose  to  the  light. 

St. 

Nitrate  of  strontium  . 1  ounce. 

Water  (ordinary)  .  30  ounces. 

G. 

Chloride  of  gold  .  15  grains. 

Water .  15  ounces. 

If  this  way  of  toning  is  of  value  to  my  fellow-workers,  I  shall  be 
pleased. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Otto  Pfenninger. 


MORE  SALON-IC  ETHICS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr,  Maskell’s  reply  is  as  disingenuous  as  I  expected.  He 
says  I  have  transferred  my  correspondence  from  himself  to  you,  but  he 
does  not  say  why,  viz.,  because  it  was  impossible  to  extract  a  reasonable 
reply  from  him,  and,  after  the  letter  quoted  last  week,  impossible  to  get 
one  of  any  sort  from  him,  though  I  gave  him  due  notice  that  I  should 
write  to  yourselves  if  he  refused  to  reply. 

Mr.  Maskell  says  it  is  not  a  fact  that  I  have  ever  been  invited  to  exhibit 
at  the  Salon.  May  I  ask  you,  sir,  what  interpretation  you  would  put  on 
the  unasked  receipt  of  an  entry  form  from  the  Salon  ? 

I  have  never  asked  the  Salon  for  an  entry  form  or  for  an  invitation  to 
exhibit.  For  the  last  two  Exhibitions  I  have  received,  unsolicited,  the 
ordinary  entry  form,  and  this,  I  take  it,  any  ordinary  person  would  accept 
as  an  invitation  to  exhibit.  Will  Mr,  Maskell  publicly  state  what  the 
Salon's  invitation  really  consists  of,  if  not  in  their  voluntary  sending  out 
entry  forms  to  workers  of  their  own  selecting?  (Mr.  George  Davison 
personally  had  the  form  for  the  first  year  sent  me.) 

Mr.  Maskell  says  the  pictures  referred  to  were  not  sent  by  him  cr  by 
his  instructions :  a  quibble,  as  doubtless  they  were  sent  by  Messrs. 
Dicksee,  acting  on  general  instructions  from  the  Salon.  IE  not,  why  are 
they  allowed  to  do  as  they  like  with  pictures  intrusted  to  them?  What 
is  a  Secretary  for  but  to  control  this?  I,  of  course,  have  no  receipt  from 
Mr.  Maskell  for  the  2s.  paid,  but  does  Mr.  Maskell  thereby  mean  to  imply 
that  I  am  stating  that  which  is  not  true  when  I  say  that  sum  was  paid 
on  delivery  of  the  pictures?  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  for  him  to  be 
quite  explicit  on  this  point.  He  knows  that  Is.  per  picture  is  the  fee  for 
tbe  return  by  Messrs.  Dicksee  of  uncalled-for-pictures ;  then,  why  this 
further  quibble  ? 

Since  writing  to  you  I  have  heard  from  Boston,  and  my  friend  Day  is 
puzzled  and  vexed.  He  knew  he  had  sent  two  pictures,  yet  he  has  iecei\ed 
a  rejection  notice  for  three.  This  shows  moie  mistakes  by  Mr.  Maskell 
or  his  clerk ;  two  were  rejected,  not  three.  It  also  shows  how  much 
better  Messrs.  Dicksee  read  the  entry  forms.  He  sends  the  rejection 
forms  to  America,  they  send  the  pictures  to  me,  both  from  reading  the 
same  entry  form,  and  1  have  to  pt»y  two  shillings  for  the  mistakes, 
besides  putting  up  with  tbe  Hon.  Secretary  s  discourteous  and  unreason¬ 
able  behaviour. 

Another  mistake  of  Mr.  Maskell’s.  No  entry  form  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Day,  though  he  is  a  member  of  the  Linked  Ring  at  their  own 
invitation  ;  he  tells  me  he  is  puzzled  at  not  receiving  it,  as  he  bad  some 
new  work  he  wanted  to  send — out-door  studies  of  the  nude  -but,  as  he 
knew  nothing  as  to  dates,  Ac.,  he  could  not  send.  He  has  since  given 
me  the  two  studies  he  intended  sending,  and  I  can  assure  Mr.  Maskell 
the  Salon’s  walls  lost  two  charming  exhibits  through  his  carelessness  in 
not  giving  his  foreign  members  due  notice  and  entry  forms. 

It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  whether  Mr.  Maskell  replies  to 
this  or  no,  now  I  have  made  public  bis  peculiar  ideas  as  to  the  behaviour 
due  from  him  as  an  Honorary  Secretary,  to  say  nothing  as  to  that  looked 
for  from  the  ingenuous  gentleman. 


I  still,  however,  grudge  the  Salon  my  unrighteously  exacted  twc 
shillings,  and  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  I  receive  it  and  am  able  to  pass 
it  over  to  what  local  poor-box  they  may  prefer. — I  am,  yours.  Ac., 

19,  Buckingham-streel,  Adelphi,  )V.C.,  Frederick  H.  Evans. 

November  14,  1896. 

m  » 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  POLYTECHNICS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  read  with  interest  an  article  by  Mr.  John  A. 
Randall  in  your  issue  of  November  13  on  the  above  subject,  and,  whilst  I, 
consider  that  the  question  of  photography  as  taught  at  polytechnic  insti 
tutions  needs  ventilating,  I  think  some  of  the  statements  made  by  this 
particular  writer  are  incorrect,  and  the  deductions  he  draws  therefrom 
correspondingly  false.  In  his  opinion  polytechnic  institutions  have  left 
their  proper  position  by  not  confining  me  classes  to  actual  apprentices 
and  journeymen  wishing  to  learn  the  technique  and  scientific  principles 
underlying  their  trade.  As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  this  is  still  to  a  great 
extent  the  case ;  but,  if  other  persons,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  desire  to 
enter  a  course  of  study,  the  polytechnic  would  certainly  gain  nothing  by 
refusing  to  accept  them  as  pupils,  nor  can  I  see  that  the  genuine 
apprentice  suffers  in  consequence.  As  to  the  question  of  twelve  months’ 
polytechnic  instruction,  or  cramming,  as  he  terms  it,  taking  tbe  place  of 
several  years’  apprenticeship,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  it  would  be  expected 
to  do  so,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  naturally  gifted  man  ;  but  that  it 
should  shorten  the  term  of  apprenticeship,  and  oi!  the  wheels  of  practical 
manipulation,  is  both  right  and  desirable. 

He  goes  on  to  complain  of  his  own  course  of  instruction,  and  holds  it 
up  to  ridicule  as  not  being  sufficiently  practical.  “  Hardly  a  subject 
having  a  close  relation  to  every-day  matters  was  studied,"  he  says  ;  but 
is  not  this  an  erroneous  view  of  the  matter,  brought  about  by  the  pupil 
failing  to  sufficiently  apply  the  theoretical  knowledge  he  acquired  tc 
practical  use  ?  There  are  some  men  who  cannot  ~ee  the  application  of 
principles  ;  and,  if,  for  example,  an  astigmatic  lens  should  be  put  into 
their  hands,  and  they  were  asked  to  do  some  copying  with  it,  they  would 
most  likely  blunder  on  without  being  able  to  assign  the  cause  of  failure^ 
to  produce  sharp  results,  although  tne  faults  of  astigmatism  had  formed 
a  part  of  their  early  instruction. 

Finally,  he  alludes  to  the  etiquette  of  the  studio  being  impo-ible  of 
acquirement  at  the  technical  school.  It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to 
teach  ordinary  manners  at  a  polytechnic  institution,  and  the  particular 
etiquette  of  any  one  establishment  ought  to  be  acquired  by  any  sensible 
youth  in  a  day.  The  example  Mr.  Randall  gives  of  the  boy  who  shouted 
“  Come  on"  to  the  lady  at  tbe  door  of  the  studio  i9  ludicrous  enough: 
but  it  gives  rise  to  the  questions,  “  Had  the  youth  a  mother '?  and,  if  so, 
why  did  she  not  teacn  him  elementary  manners  before  he  left  his 
home?”  Neither  the  professional  photographer  nor  the  polytechnic  insti¬ 
tutions  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  teach  our  young  men  common  seD?e 
and  common  politeness. —I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Matthew  Scrface. 

Bra -ford,  November  16,  1896. 


A  TECHNICAL  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Thanks  for  your  article  re  The  Futur  of  Photography. 
It  appears  to  me  that  one  Exhibition  with  two  sections,  as  suggested, 
wouia  be  better  than  having  two  Exhibitions.  Those  travelling  from  a 
distance  would  find  it  moie  convenient.  Other  branches  of  alln  i  work 
should  be  represented;  the  workers  would  be  interested  and  helped  by 
the  exhibits,  and  will  pay  their  shillings  freely  to  get  a  notch  or  two  in 
their  own  way. 

Pleasant  pictures  pay  best ;  and,  if  photographers  can  be  assisted  by 
the  exhibition  of  technically  good  ones  to  produce  satisfactory  ones  them¬ 
selves,  they,  too,  will  go  and  pay  to  see. 

All  praise  to  those  who  help  us  on  in  any  one  direction,  and.  if  by 
broAdeuing  the  base  more  co-operators  could  be  secured,  of  course  more 
funds  would  accrue  to  the  Society,  and  the  greater  would  he  its  tal'iienoc 
and  usefulness. — I  am.  yours,  Ac.,  ^  •  Gratis o* 

Stradbroke,  November  10,  1  *90. 


UNFAIR  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Some  great  upholders  of  Trade  Unionists,  short  hours 
and  living  wage,  in  the  London  Press,  have,  after  denouncing 
various  turns  and  trades  for  cutting  and  under-selling  their  smaller 
brethren,  themselves  entered  into  competition  with  the  photographers  of 
London  and  district  by  advertising  to  supply  for  6«.  M.  what  they  term, 
a  three-quarter  life-size  crayon  and  Indiaink  portrait,  packed  and 
sent,  carriage  paid,  to  any  reader,  and  also  state  that  they  are  equal  to 
those  supplied  by  artists  at  from  two  to  four  guineas.  Now.  all  photo¬ 
graphers  know  perfectly  well  that  a  photograph  cannot  be  copied  and  the 
negative  retouched,  ana  an  enlargement  made  and  worked  up  in  crayon. 
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-&nd  India  ink,  at  the  price  mentioned,  unless  one  or  two  things  happen, 
•either  the  workmen  are  over-worked  or  under-paid,  possibly  both.  As  a 
slight  retaliation,  I  would  suggest  that  all  photographers  and  their 
assistants,  especially  those  dealing  with  the  working  classes,  endeavour 
to  persuade  their  friends,  &c.,  who  at  present  do  so,  to  discontinue  taking 
in  the  papers,  and  any  photographer  who  is  a  member  of  a  club  or  insti¬ 
tution  should  endeavour  to  get  the  papers  removed  from  the  reading 
rooms,  &c.,  of  such  places,  not  that  the  loss  of  a  few  subscribers  would 
materially  hurt  them,  but  it  would  at  least  show  up  the  character  of 
these  great  organs  of  fair  play  and  denouncers  of  “  black  legs  ”  and  those 
who  adopt  cutting  tactics  in  business.— Apologising  for  the  length  of  this 
detter,  I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A  Late  “  Star  ”  Reader. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— As  your  readers  may  be  proud  of  having  discovered  the 
-cheapest  offer  for  artistic  enlargements,  I  beg  to  send  you  herewith  an 
advertisement  as  published  in  Paris  in  a  halfpenny  newspaper,  which 
-offers  an  enlargement,  same  as  your  English  newspaper,  for  the  reason¬ 
able  sum  of  4s.,  instead  of  6s.  6 d.,  as  in  London. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity  I  went  to  see  the  firm,  which  appeared  to  have 

*  opened  shop  for  this  special  occasion.  I  was  shown  some  pretty  poor 
5  samples  of  enlargements,  all  framed,  and  having  less  size  than  that 
■  advertised,  being  only  half  life  size.  The  price  of  4s.  was  not  mentioned, 

but  I  was  at  once  shown  the  cheapest  framed  portrait,  which  was  12s. , 
with  a  beautiful  2s.  frame  around  it.  Upon  my  insisting  upon  the  4s. 
r,  portrait,  I  was  very  reluctantly  told  that  it  would  be  made,  but  could 
only  be  delivered  after  two  or  three  months,  while  the  framed  ones  only 

*  took  two  or  three  weeks  ;  “  but  we  would  rather  furnish  them  framed,” 
■was  added. 

Now,  I  have  not  seen  the  advertisement  as  published  in  the  English 
« newspaper,  but  I  would  not  be  astonished  if  it  were  worked  similar  to 
the  enclosed  one,  and  you  will  see  that,  at  first  sight,  it  appears  to  be  an 
<>  enterprise  of  the  newspaper,  which  it  is  not,  if  you  read  it  all.  The 

•  money  is  to  be  sent  to  the  photographer  at  his  own  address,  so  that  the 
newspaper  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  that  advertisement  is  exactly 

?  the  same  as  any  other  one  from  another  firm  selling  goods  at  reduced 

prices.  It  offers  to  the  readers  of - ,  for  the  small  amount  received 

with  the  photograph  to  be  reproduced,  an  enlargement,  &c.  So  that  the 

•  -offer  is  made  by  the  firm  mentioned  to  the  readers,  and  not  by  the  editor 
to  his  subscribers,  which  is  quite  different. 

But  how  about  the  photographer  that  offers  and  does  the  work  ! — I  am, 
"jours,  Arc.,  Trebla. 

November  14,  1896. 

-  ■»  - 

fttigtorc#  to  Comgpottimttjg. 

*,*  All  matters  intended  lor  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  "  The  Editors,  Thb  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co,,  2,  York-street. 
Covent  Garden,  London.  _ 

Photographs  Registered 

Prank  Reynolds,  29,  High-street,  Bognor.  —  Photograph  of  high  sea  at  Bognor. 
William  Blake,  74,  Midland  road,  Bedford.—  Photograph  of  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq. 
Photograph  of  Lady  Isabella  Whitbread. 


'Received. — J.  W.  Bennetto  ;  H.  W.  Bennett;  Photique-Art  ;  Inquiry; 
Herbert  Swains  ;  One  in  Doubt  ;  R.  W.  Wicks  ;  Spartan  ;  Arthur 
&  Co.  ;  Henry  &  Co.  ;  H.  J.  Buckland  ;  Gibson  &  Son.  In  our  next 

AL  Marlow. — See  the  Journal  of  August  23,  1895,  in  which  the  author  of  the 
tables  has  an  article  on  the  subject. 

'Fixing. — N.  E.  W.  says:  “I  am  using  a  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  for  fixing  wet  plates.  Would  it  do  to  fix  dry  plates  in  the  same 
solution?” — In  reply:  For  dry  plates  six  ounces  to  one  pint  is  the 
definite  strength  usually  employed. 

Hardtmi/th’s  Pencils. — Artist  says  :  “  Could  you  inform  me  where  I  should 
be  likely  to  obtain  Hardtmuth’s  Negro  pencils.  I  have  tried  Marion’s, 
Houghton’s,  and  one  or  two  artists’  material  dealers,  and  have  been 
unable  to  procure  them.  If  you  can  help  me,  I  shall  be  much  obliged.” 
— In  reply :  Try  Messrs.  Hardtmuth  themselves  at  12,  Golden-lane, 
E.C. 

Employment  in  Capetown, — Caper  says  :  “  1.  Is  there  any  demand  for  good 
retouchers  at  Cape  Colony — preferably  Capetown— in  high-class  houses  ? 
2.  Are  wages  good  ?  3.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  situations  in 
that  part?” — In  reply:  1  and  2.  Generally  speaking,  our  information 
leads  us  to  suppose  that,  for  really  aide  men,  South  Africa  offers  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities.  3.  Possibly  not  greater  than  at  home. 

Mercurial  Intensification. — G.  Preston  says  :  “  Give  me  some  idea  as  to 
how  to  proceed  with  intensifying  with  mercury  and  blackening  with 
ammonia.  I  mean  aS  regards-  quantity  and  method.” — In  reply:  The 
negative. having  been  well  washed  to  free  it  from  hypo,  bleach  it  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  Ivcbloride  of  mercury.  Wash  well,  and  then 
blacken  with  aqueous  ammonia — say  half  a  drachm  in  ten  ounces 


Coloured  Photographs. — A.  M.  says:  “Can  you  give  me  tin  name  an* 
Sddrtss  of  firm  that  executes  the  coloured  view  photographs  that  are' 
now  exhibited  in  most  of  the  piimipal  towns  ?  i  r.  to  in  the  whoh 
plate  views  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  Ha-ting-,  and  Cambridge  Ucus, 
«c.  In  the  laiter  town  they  are  -old  for  Is.,  mounted  !  At  the  back 
there  is  a  remark,  1  Not  coloured  by  hand,’  &■ ..  but  name  i-  not  given.** 
— In  reply  :  The  pictures  rtfe>red  to  are  probably  those  p*oduced  by 
the  Phocochrom  Company',  whose  addres*  is  63,  Ludgate-hilL  London, 
E.  C. 

Daylight  versus  Oil  for  Enlarging. — (t.  M.  -ays:  “I  should  be  pleased  to 
have  O}  inion  on  toilowiog.  I  do  a  lot  of  enlarging  on  bromide  paper, 
and  have  occasion  to  produce  several  from  the  same  negative.  1  u-e 
daylight.  Suppose  I  got  a  lantern  with  oil  light,  and  using  rather  thin 
negatives  to  suit,  would  the  results  lie  as  good  as  daylight?  Assuming 
correct  exposure  in  each  case,  would  the  lantern  enlargement  be  so  imi<  h 
inferior  in  quality  as  to  be  very  apparent?” — In  reply:  We  see  no 
reason  why  enlargements  made  by  artificial  light  should  be  qualitatively 
inferior  to  those  made  by  daylight. 

Alum  and  P.O.P. ;  Ink  Stains.—  8.  Porter  asks:  “Will  you  be  good  enough 
to  inform  me  on  the  following  two  things  ?  1.  Does  the  use  of  oulirarv 
alum  for  hardening  P.O.P.  print-  diminish  the  detail  of  such  prints*? 
2.  I  have,  unfortunately,  let  a  large  spot  of  ink  drop  on  a  bromide  en¬ 
largement.  Is  there  any  means  of  getting  it  out?” — 1.  We  have  not 
found  it  do  so  in  our  own  praetiee.  2.  It  is  very  doubtful.  There  ar>-  so 
maDy  kinds  of  ink,  all  of  which  differ  in  their  composition.  If  the  ink 
be  the  old-fashioned  kind,  made  with  nutgills  and  iron,  it  is  po— ible 
that  oxalic  ac'.d,  carefully  applied,  will  reduce,  if  not  remove,  the 
stain. 


Colouring  Prints.— Colourist  writes:  “Will  you  kindly  tell  me  of  any 
books  on  finishing  bromides  in  oil  and  water  colour,  and  names  of 
publishers  with  addresses  ?  Water  colours  lay  so  very  uneven  on 
bromides  ;  is  there  anything  which  would  harden  the  film  so  that  wet 
water  colour  would  not  affect  it  ?  ’’—There  are  no  works  published  on 
finishing  bromide  pictures  that  we  are  aware  of.  There  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  applying  water  colours  to  bromide  prints.  If  the  surface  is 
found  at  all  repellent,  that  may  be  overcome  by  washing  over  with 
diluted  oxgall,  as  supplied  by  lai lists’  colourmen  ;  or  by  going  over  the 
paper,  lightly,  with  an  ink-eraser. 

Electric  Light. — E.  B.  says:  “Where  can  I  obtain  electric  lamps  for  por¬ 
traiture  ?  Do  they  admit  of  instantaneous  exposures  as  required  in 
baby  photography  ?  Can  you  tell  me  any  studios  in  London  where  I 
may  see  them  in  operation  ?  and  how  many  lamps  are  required,  and  the 
probable  cost  per  lamp?” — In  reply:  Arc  lamps  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  Gwynne  &  Co.,  Brooke-street,  Holborn,  E.C'.  ;  incandescent 
lunps  of  Messrs.  Adamson  &  Co.,  of  18a,  Eldon  street,  Finsbury,  E.C. 
Exposures  short  enough  for  your  purpose  may  be  obtained  with  either 
system,  using  sufficient  power.  Both  firms  will  give  you  full  particulars 
as  to  cost,  and  also  let  you  know  where  the  lamps  may  he  seen. 

A  Question  of  Permanence. — G.  Adams  says :  “  If  a  firm  offers  to  supply 
for  6s.  6d.  an  absolutely  permanent  enlargement,  and  then  semi  a 
bromide  enlargement,  which  is  not  permanent,  can  I  safely  return  it 
and  demand  a  permanent  one,  such  as  a  carbon  or  platinum  enlarge¬ 
ment  ?  The  above  offer,  which,  no  doubt,  you  have  seen,  appears  in  the 
Star  and  Morning  Leader .” — In  reply:  You  seem  to  suppose  that  a 
bromide  enlargement  is,  of  necessity,  not  “permanent.”  We  do  not 
agree  with  you  any  more  than  we  should  if  you  said  that  albumen 
prints  were  not  permanent.  Both  kinds  of  prints,  if  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  will  remain  unaltered  for  many  years.  However,  answering  your 
question,  we  should  say,  No. 

Backing. — A.  Squibbs  says:  “Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  to  photo¬ 
graph  a  stained-glass  window  ?  1  must  state  that  it  will  have  to  be 

done  with  a  wide-angle  lens,  which  I  find  produces  far  more  halation 
than  an  ordinary  rapid  rectilinear.  I  have  already  done  it,  but,  as  I 
photographed  it  in  the  twilight  to  avoid  halation,  the  inside  of  the 
church  walls,  including  brass  tablet  close  to  window,  is  very  black. 
I  do  not  find  backing  a  plate  always  successful  ;  when  it  is  so,  I  notice 
that  the  negative  is  just  as  good  without  backing.  What  is  the  best 
material  to  use  for  backing  ?” — In  reply:  The  following  backing  mixture 
is  as  good  as  any,  and,  if  employed  in  conjunction  with  a  thickly  coated 
plate,  should  yield  good  results  :  Gum  solution  (ordinary  office  gum), 
1  ounce ;  caramel,  1  ounce ;  burnt  sienna,  ground  in  water,  2  ounces ; 
mix,  and  add  alcohol,  2  ounces.  As  to  the  halation  produced  more  by 
one  lens  than  another,  we  presume  both  lens  s  were  not  stopped  down 
to  equal  apertures.  Theoretically,  all  negatives  are  improved  by  backing. 

Toning  P.O.P. — Printer  writes:  “Will  you  please  give  me  a  reply  to  the 
following  queries  ?  1.  Will  it  be  an  advantage  to  wash  P.O.P.  prints, 
after  taking  out  of  alum,  as  thoroughly  before  toning  as  in  the  final 
washing?  2.  Will  it  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  prints  washed 
after  toning  and  before  fixing  with  the  same  thoroughness  also  as  the 
final  washing  ?  I  have  ample  facility  and  convenience  for  doing  both,  if 
any  advantage  ;  the  latter  1  am  thinking  of  trying  in  any  case,  as  we 
find  that  the  P.  0.  P.  prints  do  not  entirely  stop  toning  even  when  placed 
in  a  sa  t  bath,  and  we  think  that  they  wall  he  likely  to  stop  if  dropped  as 
toned  into  a  print  washer  in  action,  taking  out  in  batches  as  requires! 
for  fixing  ;  and  kindly  make  it  clear  whe'her  you  intend  your  reply  to 
apply  to  silver  prints  as  well.” — In  reply:  1.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
that  the  alum  is  washed  out  ;  further  washing  is  of  no  good.  2.  It  is 
not  necessary,  so  long  as  the  toning  action  is  suspended.  If  the  salt 
bath  does  not  do  that,  the  best  way  will  be  to  take  the  prints  out  of  the 
toning  bath  a  little  before  they  acquire  the  tone  desired.  The  treatment 

.  proposed  will  do  no  harm.  P.O.  P.’s  are  silver  prints.  If  you  mean 

prints  on  albumen  paper,  the  proposed  extra  washing  will  he  harmless. 


Several  answers  to  correspondent-  unavoidable  held  over, 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

An  order  for  10,000,000  photographic  prints  i3  sufficiently 
large  to  deserve  notice.  Numerically  the  order  has  probably 
not  been  exceeded,  and,  although  each  individual  print  is  to  be 
of  such  dimensions  as  to  allow  of  its  being  placed  on  a  box 
containing  cigarettes,  the  total  area  of  sensitive  surface  re¬ 
quired  to  be  employed  is  obviously  so  great  as  to  suggest  that 
in  this  respect  the  order  also  ranks  as,  what  it  is  the  custom  to 
term,  a  “  record  ”  one.  A  German  photographic  printing  house 
has  been  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  reproductions,  the 
gelatlno-bromide  paper  process  being  adopted  for  the  purpose. 


*  *  * 


With  reference  to  our  leaderette  of  last  week  (p.  730) 
stating  that  Herr  Arthur  Schwartz,  of  Berlin,  had  adopted 
Mr.  Friese  Greene’s  rapid  bromide  printing  machine,  Herr 
Schwartz  informs  us  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  machinery 
employed  by  him  at  his  photographic  printing  works  was 
devised  and  patented  several  years  ago.  It  is  fully  described 
and  illustrated  at  p.  831  of  our  Almanac  for  180G,  and  also  in 
this  Journal  of  August  31,  1895. 


A  country  photographer  writes,  drawing  attention  to  a 
*  report  in  our  issue  of  November  13,  of  a  serious  explosion  at 
j  Grimsby  in  using  acetylene  for  portraiture.  “  It  seems  to  us.” 
says  our  correspondent,  “from  the  report,  that  the  _-as  v.  as 
used  as  made  from  a  generator.  We  are  contemplating  giving 
acetylene  a  trial  for  artificial  light  portraiture  ;  hut,  if  that 
sort  of  thing  is  likely  to  take  place,  we  shall  fight  shy  of  it, 
and  rather  use  the  incandescent  light.  Can  you,”  he  a*k  , 
“  suggest  how  the  accident  happened,  and  whether  you  think 
acetylene  safe  to  take  up  after  the  accident  reported  ?  ” 

*  •  • 

We  give  our  correspondent’s  inquiry  prominence  here 
because  it  is  typical  of  many  that  have  reached  us  on  the  same 
subject.  In  the  absence  of  definite  information,  we  are  ur  .  1 
to  advance  an  explanation  of  the  accident;  hut  it  has  ••  n 
suggested  to  us  that  the  explosion  may  have  been  due  t  *  the 
admixture  of  air  in  explosive  proportions  with  the  acetylene,  a 
contingency  that  may  be  averted  by.  so  soon  as  or  before  the 
commences  to  generate,  opening  the  taps  and  allowing  the  air 
to  escape.  As  to  our  correspondent's  other  question,  we  lc  k 
upon  acetylene  as  beiDg  just  as  safe  to  use  as  as  ordinary  houie 
gas.  The  accidents  that  have  taken  piace  abroad  with  the 
compressed  gas,  and  the  attitude  of  the  insurance  companies,  in 
refusing  to  grant  policies  on  premises  where  it  is  used  as  ge  .e 
rated,  have  in  our  opinion  been  productive  of  a  great  leal  f 
unnecessary  alarm  in  reference  to  acetylene. 

*  •  * 

The  sources  from  which  calcium  carbide  can  be  obtain  d  a 
large  quantities  have  brought  us  several  queries  similar  to  the 
following: — “Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  carbide  of  calcium 
at  present  on  the  market  is  made  in  England  or  import  i  fr  m 
America  ?  I  ask  with  the  view  of  buying  it  regularly  in  larg 
quantities  to  sell  again.  If  you  can  assist  me  with  the  address 
of  any  makers  you  may  know  of,  I  shall  esteem  it  a  favour.’ 
The  carbide  is  produced,  we  believe,  both  in  America  n  .d 
Germany;  but  it  is  said  that  it  may  l>e  purchased  in  ’ar.e 
quantities  of  the  Acetylene  Illuminating  Company,  Foyers 
Falls,  Loch  Ness,  N.B.,  who,  no  doubt,  will  quote  our  corre¬ 
spondents  if  so  desired.  As  to  the  transmission  of  the  carb  le, 
our  article  on  the  next  page  of  this  week's  Journal  will,  no 
doubt,  be  read  with  interest  by  many. 

*  *  • 

We  had  a  note  last  week  on  Motor-car  day,  and  the  un¬ 
suitability  of  the  weather  for  taking  photographs  of  the  cara 
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on  their  notable  journey.  It  will  be  gathered  from  the  tone  of 
our  remarks  that  we  did  not  expect  to  hear  of  many  successful 
results.  Such,  indeed,  has  proved  to  be  the  case.  However  a 
friend,  Mr.  H.  E.  Farmer,  who  lives  at  Purley  on  the  Brighton 
road,  sends  us  a  number  of  prints  from  hand-camera  negatives 
that  he  took  of  some  of  the  cars  a3  they  passed.  All  things 
considered,  the  prints  are  good,  and,  as  they  are  certainly 
interesting,  we  shall  preserve  them  as  a  memento  of  what  will, 
no  doubt,  one  day  be  looked  upon  as  an  historical  event. 

- + - 

ACETYLENE  AND  COMPRESSED  GASES  BY  RAIL. 

A  recent  query  in  this  connexion  by  a  correspondent  not 
having  met  with  a  response  from  any  of  our  readers,  we  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  from  official  sources  the  con¬ 
ditions  the  railway  companies  lay  down  as  to  the  carriage  of 
calcium  carbide,  acetylene,  and  compressed  gases  generally.  At 
the  outset  it  is  very  desirable  that  our  readers  should  be  aware 
that,  apart  from  any  question  of  carriage  or  exorbitant  charge 
therefor,  the  railway  companies  are  not  what  are  termed 
“  common  carriers,”  that  is,  governed  by  the  regulations  of  the 
well-known  Carriers  Act,  for  there  is  a  special  Railway 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  passed  in  1845,  and  an  Explosives 
Act,  passed  in  1875,  which  have  a  special  bearing  on  explosives 
and  dangerous  goods,  and  any  contravention  of  their  conditions 
renders  senders  of  such  goods  liable  to  penalties  of  from  20 l. 
to  10(F.,  according  to  the  goods  carried  and  the  mode  of 
transit,  the  heaviest  penalty  attaching  to  carriage  by  sea. 

The  first  point  presenting  itself  for  consideration  is  as  to 
wrhether  any  variation  of  charges  or  rules  is  made  by  one  or 
other  of  the  various  companies.  The  facts  in  this  case  are 
that,  first,  as  to  charges,  the  main  companies  have  a  uniform 
rate  of  carriage  for  all  classes  of  goods,  particulars  of  which 
(with  regard  to  classification  only)  will  be  found  in  a  book  of 
nearly  two  hundred  pages,  entitled  General  Railway  Classifica¬ 
tion  of  Goods  by  Merchandise  Trains.  It  is  published  annually, 
and  at  intervals  between  the  publication  of  successive  yearly 
volumes  supplementary  fly-sheets  are  issued,  bearing  upon 
new  rates  and  classification  of  goods.  These  particulars  refer 
to  goods  trains  only  ;  but  it  may  be  at  once  stated  that  no 
passenger  train  parcel  is  less  encumbered  with  restrictions  than 
goods  train  consignments. 

Secondly,  as  to  rules.  There  is  this  difference  :  Some  com¬ 
panies  decline  to  carry,  under  any  circumstances,  dangerous  or 
explosive  goods  that  are  not  declined  by  the  majority  of  lines.  I 

As  before  explained,  the  classes  are  A,  B,  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  the 
first-named  being  the  cheapest  for  large  quantifies,  the  last- 
named  being  the  dearest.  ! 

We  shall  find  that  in  the  1896  volume  there  is  no  mention 
of  carbide  of  calcium  ;  its  first  appearance  seems  to  be  in  the 
fly-sheet  for  August  of  this  year.  It  is  placed  in  Class  3,  and 
has  no  minimum  charge  like  acids,  so  the  rate  is  not  expensive. 

It  is  less,  for  example,  than  the  rate  for  ordinary  chemicals  or 
drugs  packed  in  hampers.  The  chief  point  is  the  restrictions 
or  conditions.  They  are  as  follows  : — “  Calcium  carbide  in 
hermetically  sealed  tins,  packed  in  strong  wooden  cases,  or  in 
air-tight  and  damp-proof  iron  drums.”  “  Must  not  be  carried 
In  closed  vans,  and  must  not  be  placed  in  the  Company’s 
enclosed  sheds  or  warehouses.”  Further,  there  must  be  a 
consignment  note  sent  to  the  railway  office,  declaring  and 
describing  the  character  of  the  goods  sent,  when  any  dangerous 
or  explosive  compound  is  sent  to  the  depot  for  dispatch  by 


rail.  The  goods  to  be  so  declared  include  compressed  oxygen* 
and  hydrogen,  besides  others  of  no  interest  to  photographer^. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  a  serious  and  punishable  offence, 
either  to  send,  or  to  omit  to  declare  when  sending,  any  of  this 
class  of  goods  by  rail.  Acetylene  gas  (compressed)  does  not 
find  any  place  in  the  list  so  far,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  the  railway  companies 
would  decline  to  carry  compressed  acetylene  at  all. 

With  regard  to  compressed  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  they  are 
classed  as  2,  and  must  be  sent  “in  cylinders  of  wrought 
iron  or  mild  steel,  containing  not  more  than  0  2 "»  per  cent,  oj 
carbon  thoroughly  annealed  after  manufacture,  of  sufficient 
strength,  and  efficiently  tested,  and  the  cylinders  securely 
protected  by  one  of  the  following  descriptions  of  packing : — 
(a)  Cylinder  in  closely  plaited  hemp  or  coir  ;  (b)  Cylinder  fixed 
in  ordinary  wooden  box  without  lid,  but  with  rope  handle  : 
(c)  Cylinder  loose  in  ordinary  wooden  box  with  lid,  secured  by 
strap;  ( d )  Cylinder  efficiently  protected  by  closely  woven 
wicker-work,  the  valve  of  the  cylinder  not  to  project  beyond 
the  wicker-work.” 

In  sending  by  passenger  train,  all  the  above  packing  and 
consignment  notes’  conditions  hold  good,  and  calcium  carbide 
would  be  treattd  as  an  explosive,  like  cartridges,  which  are 
not  permitted  tj  go  by  passenger  train  at  all. 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  prohibition  (or  panic)  circular 
issued  on  March  1,  1895,  was  withdrawn,  and  a  new  one 
issued  in  its  place  on  May  23,  1895.  This  latter  formulates 
the  rule  still  obtaining  with  regard  to  t  iking  the  gas  as  pas¬ 
sengers’  luggage.  This  is  entirely  forbidden,  either  as  personal 
luggage  taken  into  the  compartment  by  the  traveller,  or  as 
part  of  his  luggage  in  the  van.  If  it  is  taken  by  passenger 
train  at  all,  it  must  go  as  a  parcel,  and  be  paid  for  as  such,  and 
not  more  than  one  cylinder  in  a  parcel.  This  regulation  is 
objected  to  by  many ;  but,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the 
railway  companies’  point  of  view,  it  is  a  pertinent  question 
to  ask  what  the  public  would  say  if  an  accident  again  occurred 
through  a  careless  traveller  dropping  a  defective  cylinder  ? 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  in  regard  to  the  particular  class  of 
goods  interesting  to  photographers,  the  conditions  of  carriage 
are  neither  specially  onerous  nor  costly,  but  that,  in  the  case  of 
those  companies  who  decline  to  carry  at  all,  there  might,  of 
course,  be  grave  inconvenience.  These,  however,  are  few  in 
number,  and  we  will  clo.se  our  remarks  by  an  enumeration  of 
them,  remembering  that  the  carbide  would  come  under  the 
head  of  “  explosives.” 

The  East  London  decline  to  carry  all  explosives,  Great 
Eastern  ditto,  Metropolitan  ditto,  North  London  ditto. 

— - - + - 

The  late  XiOrd  Xaeigrhton’s  Works. — The  forthcoming 
winter  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  to  be  confined  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  works  of  its  late  President,  Lord  Leighton.  The 
late  artist’s  work  is  more  familiar  to  the  greater  portion  of  the 
public  through  the  engravings  and  photogravures  of  it  than  by  the 
pictures  themselves.  Therefore  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
the  colours  of  the  originals  have  been  translated  into  monochrome 
by  the  different  engravers,  and  also  by  photogravure.  Different 
engravers  differ  materially  as  to  how  the  various  colours,  such  as 
reds,  greens,  and  blues,  should  be  represented  in  monochrome,  while 
some  scientists  aver  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  wroDg.  As  all 
the  plates,  engraved  and  photogravure,  have  been  approved  of  by  the 
late  artist  before  they  were  published,  it  will  be  interesting  to  many 
who  take  interest  in  orthochromatic  photography  to  note  his  ideas 
on  the  subject. 
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The  X  Rays  in  Paris. — The  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
‘Standard,  telegraphs  that  an  examining  magistrate  in  Paris  has,  for 
the  first  time,  ordered  the  use  of  the  X  rays  in  a  criminal  case.  It 
appears  that,  on  the  1st  instant,  a  pseudo-anarchist  attacked  two 
s ergants-de  ville  with  a  revolver,  and  wounded  one  Of  them  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck.  The  victim  was  taken  to  the  Charite  Hospital,  but 
■the  bullet  could  not  be  extracted,  though  the  man  said  he  could  feel 
the  ill  effects  of  its  presence.  The  magistrate  therefore  instructed 
Dr.  Descouts  to  employ  the  X  rays  in  order  to  determine  the  exact 
rposition  of  the  bullet.  It  is  often  said  that  “  they  manage  things 
better  in  France,”  but  we  have  an  idea  that  in  a  London  hospital, 
under  similar  circumstances,  the  doctors  would  not  wait  three  weeks 
f£or  a  magistrate’s  suggestion  to  bring  the  Rontgen  rays  into  use? 


Acetylene  and  Fire  Insurance. — Arising  out  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  article  on  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  fire  insurance  offices  with 
•regard  to  the  use  of  acetylene  by  photographers,  the  subject  has 
twice  been  brought  up  at  the  Photographic  Club.  At  the  last 
meeting  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  mentioned  that  he  had  been  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  office  in  which  he  is  insured  with  regard  to  the 
experimental  use  of  acetylene.  As  a  consequence,  he  had  been 
■waited  upon  by  its  risk  surveyor,  who  said  that  he  saw  no  reason 
why  his  office  should  make  any  restrictions  as  to  its  use,  and  that 
he  should  so  report.  It  was  added,  however,  that  his  opinion  must 
mot  be  taken  then  as  being  formally  official.  The  office  would 
pfurther  communicate  officially,  the  result  of  which  we  are  unaware. 
If  one  office  should  see  no  “  hazardous  ”  risk  attending  the  use  of 
acetylene,  there  seems  no  reason  why  others  should  do  so.  It  may 
•be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  office  referred  to  has  for  some  years 
past  treated  photographers’  risks,  in  the  matter  of  premiums,  far 
more  liberally  than  the  majority  of  other  oilices  do.  That  office  is 
Ihe  Westminster. 


Voided  Policies.— Apropos  of  the  above,  while  the  subject 
was  before  the  Club,  a  very  important  matter  to  insurers  was  pointed 
-out  by  one  of  the  members  (Mr.  E.  Crofton),  namely,  that  by  infringe¬ 
ment  of  any  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  policy  the  insurance  would 
become  void,  notwithstanding  that  premiums  may  subsequently  be 
rpaid  upon  it.  In  law  a  policy  once  voided  is  always  void.  This  is 
a  matter  that  may  not  be  very  well  known  to  the  majority  of  photo- 
.graphers.  The  conditions  of  some  policies  are  such  that  they  are 
■often  infringed  inadvertently  in  the  practice  of  photography ;  but, 
■even  if  the  infringement  i3  but  temporary,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to 
void  the  insurance.  The  only  safe  way,  if  the  policy  has  been  voided, 
Is  to  give  it  up  and  take  out  a  new  one.  We  commend  this  subject 
to  our  readers,  as  some  insurance  oilices  are  very  prone  to  raise  as 
many  quibbles  as  they  can  when  claims  are  made  upon  them. 


Miniature  Painting*. — The  Society  of  Miniature  Fainting, 
whose  first  Exhibition,  in  New  Bond-street,  was  held  last  month, 
bas  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  Queen  a  selection  of  the 
-exhibits  there  shown.  They  were  also  submitted  to  the  Princess 
Louise  (Marchioness  of  Lome).  The  Princess  is  an  enthusiast  in 
•art,  and  has  become  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society.  It  looks 
very  promising  for  the  future  of  miniature  painting  that  it  is  going 
<to  hold  a  second  Exhibition  so  soon  after  the  first.  It  is  to  be  held 
in  the  spring  of  next  year.  If  miniature  painting  is  revived— and 
there  seems  a  prospect  of  it  being — it  should  tend,  as  we  said  when 
»the  Exhibition  was  proposed,  to  resuscitate  coloured  photographs, 
which,  at  one  period,  were  a  very  profitable  adjunct  to  the  portrait  ist  s 
■business,  and  which,  no  doubt,  sounded  the  knell  of  the  Miss  La 
■  Creevy  ”  style  of  miniature  painting.  If  colouring  is  again  made  a 
prominent  feature  of  in  photographic  portraiture,  it  must  not  be  of 
the  kind  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  has  passed  as  photographic 
-colouring  during  the  past  decade.  It  requires  a  good  miniature 
painter  to  produce  a  high-class  coloured  photograph. 


One  reason  why,  possibly,  coloured  photographs  of  the  better 
•class  fell  into  desuetude  was  that  they  were  made  on  a  more  or  le^s 


unstable  base — silver  prints.  People  could  not  be  expected  to  pay 
several  guineas  for  a  coloured  picture  that,  in  a  few  years,  would 
become  very  materially  deteriorated  through  the  fading  or  yellowing 
of  the  silver  base.  Such  conditions  do  not  obtain  now,  as  any  of  the 
permanent  processes  in  vogue  at  the  present  time  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  photographic  colourist,  and  on»- 
may  fairly  assume  that  no  other  would  be  employed  where  highly 
finished  work  is  in  question,  and  for  which  a  good  price  is  paid. 


The  Z«ate  Solar  Eclipse. — It  will  be  remember  d  that  ill 
success,  through  the  weather,  attended  most  of  the  expeditions  s<nt 
to  observe  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  August  last,  particularly  our  own 
Norwegian  one  stationed  at  Yadsb.  The  observers,  conveyed  bv  Sir 
George  Baden-Powell,  in  his  yacht,  the  Otari'’,  to  Novaya  Z^mlva, 
were,  however,  more  fortunate.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Rot al 
Society,  Sir  G.  Baden-Powell,  and  Professor  Norman  Loekyer,  read 
preliminary  papers — or  first  instalments  of  the  results  obtained  by 
this  expedition.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Shackleton,  who  was  to  make 
spectroscopic  observations  by  photography,  was  very  -acce&tful,  &• 
he  secured  twenty-four  negatives,  sixteen  of  which  were  taken 
during  the  disappearance  of  the  photosphere,  and  about  half  a  dc  z-n 
during  the  absence  of  the  chromosphere.  The  coronal  ring  ai  I 
spectrum  has  thus  been  represented.  <  »ne  of  the  photographs  of  the 
corona  gives, a  capital  notion  of  the  curious  aspect  of  the  eclip  d 
sun.  A  further  communication  from  Mr.  Shackleton  himself  > 
promised,  which  will  be  looked  for  with  interest.  It  will  be  som- 
time  yet  before  all  the  discussion  on  the  results,  short  as  th-v  ar-*, 
of  what  was  expected  from  all  the  expeditions  can  be  complete  ! . 


ALDEHYDES  AND  ACETONES  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF 
SODIUM-SULPHITE  IN  DEVELOPMENT. 


Under  the  above  title,  MM.  Lumi*  re  Fr«  res  and  Seyewetz  contribute 
the  Bulletin  Beige,  a  paper  giving  an  account  of  their  researches  on  ; 
action  of  formaldehyde  and  acetone  in  the  developer. 

In  1889,  Schwartz  and  Merklin  pointed  out  in  the  Photographic 
Arcliiv,  1890,  p.  1*24,  that  formaldehyde  considerably  augment'  i  t  ■ 
reducing  power  of  a  developer.  Quite  r-contly  Helhein. 
formaldehyde  iu  the  pyro  developer  as  a  tanning  agent,  and  confirms  the 
above  statement. 

The  authors  of  the  paper  point  out  that  it  is  not  the  formaldehyde 
alone  which  has  this  action,  but  that  the  presence  of  sodium  sulphite  is 
essential  for  this  accelerating  action  to  appear,  and  that  similar  alkaline 
substances,  such  as  acetate  and  neutral  phosphate  of  e  da,  have  not  tl. 
power  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  aldehydes  or  acetones  will 
give  the  same  phenomena  as  formaldehyde. 

The  aldehydes  or  acetones  and  sodium  sulphite  can  not  only  ace.>:  .te 
development,  but  a  latent  image  may  be  developed  with  th  ;e  a:  1  a 
developing  agent  of  the  phenol  series. 

The  explanation  given  by  the  author  is  that  the  phenol  forms  an 
alkaline  phenate  with  the  alkali  of  the  sulphit  .  which  is  then  tra 
formed  into  bisulphite,  which  combines  with  the  acetone  or  aldei  yde. 
forming  a  bisulphite  compound.  They  have  proved  that  the  acet  nod 
not  combine  with  the  sodium  sulphite,  and  represent  wbat  occ 
follows : — 


*( 


CH,\ 

CH:l/ 


CO  -  2Na,SOj 


Acetone.  Sodium  sulphite. 


C  H 


/OH  _ 
\OH  ~ 


H  ydroquinonc. 


2NaHSO,  ‘dCHjCOCII,  +  C 

Bisulphite  and  acetone.  Alkaline  phenate- 

It  is  probably  this  liberation  of  the  alk.V.i  v.hkh  r <■  r - 

compound  to  exercise  its  developing  power.  The  bisulphite  compound 

could  not  be  isolated. 

Various  formulae  were  tried  with  hydroquinone,  pyro.  para  amidopher  I 
and  para-pbenylendiamine,  and  the  author?  :ate  that,  although  tlv-ir 
researches  are  by  no  means  finished,  yet  the  following  developer  will 
give  equally  good  results  as  when  the  alkaline  carbonates  are  c  >  i : — 

Hydroquinone .  3  parts. 

Sodium  sulphite  ...  10  „ 

Acetone  I  ,, 

Water  .  100  ,, 
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THE  THEORY  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

I. 

The  very  able  and  instructive  paper  on  tbe  above  subject  by  Mr.  A.  Haddon, 
in  last  week's  issue,  is  so  full  of  careful  argument,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  exhaustive,  that  there  would  seem  scarcely  anything  left  to  be  said  in 
connexion  with  the  points  in  dispute;  but,  as  the  subject  is  one  that  of 
late  years  has  received  very  little  attention,  and  moreover,  will  bear  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  before  it  can  be  said  that  any  really  unassailable 
theory  has  been  established,  I  venture  to  contribute  one  or  two  suggestions 
on  points  which  I  think  are  still  open  to  argument. 

In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  tanning  or  indurating  action  of 
development  upon  the  gelatine  film,  Mr.  Banks  and  Mr.  Haddon  are  at 
direct  variance,  the  one  maintaining  that  the  action  results  from  the 
bromine  liberated  during  development,  while  the  other  holds  that  it  is  due 
entirely  to  the  oxidised  pjro  solution  employed.  Mr.  Haddon’s  argu¬ 
ments  and  experiments  certainly  go  far  to  prove  that  his  view  is  the  more 
likely  one,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  they  fail  in  being  conclusive. 

I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a  letter  of  mine  in  these  columns 
on  16th  ult.,  to  which  Mr.  Haddon  alludes  in  his  paper.  In  that  letter  I 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Warnerke  some  years  ago  attributed  this  indurating 
action  in  the  process,  and  which  is  so  intimately  associated  with  his  name, 
to  the  “  combined  action  of  light  and  development.”  From  a  remark  in 
Mr.  Haddon's  paper  it  seems  to  me  that  he  wishes  to  pin  me  to  the 
statement  that  the  result  is  due  to  the  direct  action  of  light,  which  is  far 
from  my  meaning,  since  that  would  involve  the  belief  in  the  sensitiveness 
of  gelatine  itself  to  light.  What  I  meant,  and  what  Mr.  Warnerke  meant, 
was  that  the  hardening  action  arises  from  the  chemical  reaction  set  up  by 
the  developing  solution  upon  those  portions  of  the  film  where  the  light 
has  acted,  and  I  go  no  further  than  claiming  light  as  the  primary  cause, 
and  this  Mr.  Haddon’s  own  experiments  now  demonstrate  to  be  true. 
The  only  question  is  one  of  detail  as  to  how  the  operation  is  carried  out. 

Mr.  Banks  attributes  the  hardening  to  the  effect  of  the  liberated  bromine, 
to  which  view  Mr.  Haddon  takes  exception,  and  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with 
him.  As  he  says,  bromine  as  such  is  never  liberated  during  development, 
whatever  may  be  the  change  that  occurs  in  the  silver  bromide  on  exposure. 
This  appears  to  be  absolutely  true,  since,  granting  the  effect  of  light  is  to 
form  sub-bromide  of  silver,  the  bromine  given  off  is  scarcely  likely  to 
have  much,  if  any,  action  in  the  dry  state  of  both  itself  and  the  gelatine. 
On  the  application  of  the  developer,  the  first  action  we  must  assume  to 
be  the  oxidation  of  a  portion  of  the  pyro,  and  the  liberation  of  a 
corresponding  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  which  instantly  seizes  the  liberated 
bromine,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  the  actual  cause  of  its  dissociation  from 
the  exposed  silver  bromide.  Consequently  the  bromine  is  never  present 
in  the  developer  in  the  free  state,  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  excess  of  alkali,  the  hydrobromic  acid  formed  by 
its  agency  has  more  than  a  momentary  existence.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  to  imagine  that  at  the  moment  of  occlusion — that  is,  before  the 
hydrogen  has  time  to  combine  with  it  to  form  hydrobromic  acid — the 
bromine  in  its  nascent  condition  may  act  upon  the  gelatine  with  which 
it  is  in  contact ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  result  as  the  com¬ 
plete  insolubleness  of  the  film  should  be  effected  in  so  momentary  a 
manner,  more  especially  if  we  consider  that,  in  all  probability,  it  is  the 
nascent  hydrogen  that  forces  the  bromine  from  its  combination  with  the 
silver  instead  of  finding  it  loose  and  ready  for  a  new  combination. 

Mr.  Haddon  makes  another  point,  too,  in  saying  that  the  acceptance 
of  Mr.  Banks’s  bromine  theory  involves  the  assumption  that  bromine  or 
hydrobromic  acid  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  gelatine  than  for  the  free 
alkali  of  the  developer,  an  assumption  in  every  way  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  facts. 

Mr.  Haddon  s  view  is  that  the  result  is  due  to  the  tanning  action  of 
oxidised  pyro,  which  he  clearly  proves  by  experiment  to  possess  that 
power,  but  in  an  exalted  degree  where  the  light  has  previously  acted, 
thus  confirming  Mr.  Warnerke’s  earlier  opinion  that  the  effect  was  the 
result  of  the  combined  action  of  light  and  development.  So  far  I  am 
entirely  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Haddon,  and  also  to  a  certain  extent 
when  he  goes  on  to  explain  why  the  tanning  action  of  the  oxidised  pyro 
does  not  take  place  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate,  instead  of  only 
in  the  exposed  parts.  As  he  puts  it,  where  development  tabes  place, 
oxidation  goe3  on  more  rapidly  than  in  the  unexposed  parts  where  no 
chemical  action  ensues.  Naturally,  when  the  reaction  is  more  energetic, 
the  tanning  effect  may  be  expected  to  be  more  rapid  and  more  marked,  and, 
while  it  is  going  on  more  slowly  over  the  whole  surface,  it  is  only  in  the 
exposed  portions  of  the  film  that  under  proper  conditions  it  becomes 
practically  useful,  a3  in  the  Warnerke  process.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  that  process  will  be  quite  aware  that  practice  entirely  bears  out 


theory,  for,  if  an  under-exposed  film  be  developed  right  out  with  the- 
same  developer,  it  will  be  rendered  insoluble  over  its  whole  surface- 
whereas,  by  using  fresh  developer  in  which  the  oxidation  has  not  gone 
so  far,  the  general  tanning  action  is  reduced  without  lessening  the  effect 
in  the  exposed  portion. 

But  where  I  cannot  help  differing  somewhat  from  Mr.  Haddon  is  in 
attributing  the  whole  of  the  indurating  effect  to  the  “  tanning  ”  action 
of  oxidised  pyro.  True,  the  oxidation  is  greater,  as  has  been  shown,  in 
the  exposed  portions,  where  the  hardening  effect  is  also  greatest ;  but  li¬ 
the  whole  of  that  greater  action  due  to  the  pyro,  or  may  it  not  possibly 
be  to  some  extent  due  to  direct  oxidation  of  the  gelatine  ?  Assuming 
that  the  primary  action  of  the  developer  is  to  decompose  water,  and  that 
the  hydrogen  goes  to  the  bromine  of  the  exposed  film,  is  it  certain  that 
the  whole  of  the  oxygen  goes  to  the  pyro?  I  know  it  may  be  said  hero, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  comparative  affinity  of  bromine  for  gelatine  and  for 
alkali  respectively,  that  the  free  oxygen  is  far  more  likely  to  fly  to  such  a 
greedy  absorber  of  it  as  alkaline  pyro  than  to  gelatine ;  but,  since  a 
similar  hardening  effect  occurs  where  no  pyro  is  present,  it  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  work  done 
may  be  due  to  other  causes. 

This  brings  me  to  Mr.  Haddon’s  explanation  at  the  close  of  his  paper 
of  the  hardening  action  I  mentioned  in  connexion  with  solarised  gehu 
tino-chloride  paper,  and  here  I  must  humbly  differ  from  him  in  tuto.  In 
the  first  place,  I  have  only  to  use  one  of  his  own  arguments  against  him. 
He  attributes  the  hardening  action  that  occurs  in  the  exposed  portions  of 
a  gelatino-chloride  print  to  the  chlorine  liberated  from  the  darkened 
part3  ;  but  which,  I  would  ask,  is  the  chlorine  likely  to  have  the  strongest* 
affinity  for,  the  free  silver  in  the  paper  or  the  gelatine  ?  Without,  how¬ 
ever,  pursuing  that  argument  further,  I  may  look  at  it  from  another 
point  of  view.  The  well-known  reaction  that  follows  the  passing  of 
chlorine  gas  through  a  solution  of  gelatine  to  which  Mr.  Haddon  alludes 
in  his  paper  is  one  thing,  but  the  action  of  diy  chlorine  upon  dry  gela¬ 
tine  is  quite  another,  and  it  seems  to  me  very  questionable  whether,  even 
in  the  absence  of  free  silver,  any  combination  could  possibly  take  place. 
Perfectly  dry  chlorine  has  been  shown  to  have  no  action  upon  silver  foil, 
moisture  being  absolutely  necessary  before  combination  can  take  place  ; 
and  though,  as  is  well  known,  a  certain  quantity  of  moisture  in  the 
film  is  necessary  for  successful  printing,  it  i3  scarcely  sufficient  prac  - 
tically  to  set  up  any  such  combination,  and,  if  it  were,  it  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  with  the  free  silver. 

If  we  want  an  analogous  instance  of  difference  of  behaviour  in  the- 
dry  and  moist  condition  of  two  substances,  we  have  only  to  turn  to 
albumen.  In  solution,  this  is  instantly  coagulated  by  heat  or  by  alcohol, 
but,  in  the  dry  state,  it  is  absolutely  unaffected  by  either.  This  is  easily 
demonstrated  by  dipping  or  soaking  a  sheet  of  albumenised  paper  in 
strong  alcohol,  and,  after  drying,  redipping  into  cold  water.  The  film, 
of  albumen  will  be  entirely  removed.  Or  pass  a  hot  iron  over  the  paper, 
using  heat  enough  to  almost  scorch  the  paper,  the  same  result  will  occur 
on  soaking  in  water,  but  if  the  paper  be  dipped  into  boiling  water,  or  into* 
dilute  alcohol,  the  film  will  be  entirely  coagulated,  and  will  resist  any 
further  treatment  with  water.  In  the  same  manner,  I  think  dry  chlorine- 
gas,  evolved  from  the  film  during  exposure,  will  prove  equally  ineffectual 
in  rendering  the  gelatine  insoluble. 

But  I  will  go  further  than  this,  and  take  a  gelatino-chloride  emulsion, 
in  the  jelly  state,  in  which  condition  of  moisture  all  the  ingredients  or 
products  of  decomposition  are  free  to  react  upon  one  another.  On 
exposure  to  light,  in  a  clean  glass  bottle,  the  outer  layer  of  emulsion  will* 
be  found  to  become  quite  insoluble,  so  far  as  the  discolouration  may  have 
penetrated.  Now,  here,  I  think,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  liberated 
chlorine  would  go  to  the  silver  and  not  to  the  gelatine.  But  one  of  the- 
results  of  the  interchange  of  elements  would  be  the  liberation  of  oxygen,, 
which  I  assume  to  be  the  active  agent  in  the  absence  of  pyro. 

One  other  instance  strikes  me  as  I  write.  Some  years  ago  it  struck 
me  to  utilise  the  rich,  red-brown  colouration  of  a  gelatine  film  after 
exposure  to  light  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  dark-room  window.  B 
accordingly  made  a  solution  of  gelatine  containing  silver  nitrate,  and  this 
was  left  for  several  days  in  strong  sunshine,  in  order  to  give  it  as  deep  a 
colour  as  possible  ;  but,  on  attempting  to  remelt  it,  it  was  found  to  have 
become  quite  insoluble  where  the  light  had  penetrated,  though  the  centre- 
portion  that  was  unacted  upon,  or  only  partially,  melted  after  some  time, 
and  came  away  nearly  colourless.  Here,  then,  was  neither  pyro  nor. 
halogen,  but  simply  the  probability  of  oxidation  from  exposure  to  light — 
that  is  to  say,  oxygen  was  liberated  by  the  reduction  of  the  silver  nitrate,- 
and  this  combined  with  the  gelatine  to  render  it  insoluble. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  would  say  that  I  by  no  means-. 
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disagree  with  Mr.  Haddon  on  the  main  part  of  his  arguments,  but  I  offer 
these  suggestions  towards  explaining  some  points  which  his  theory  does 
not  cover.  W.  B.  Bolton. 

- — + - 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Restrainers. — Concerning  the  action  of  bromides,  iodides,  and 
chlorides  in  the  developer,  J.  Von  Norath  writes,  in  the  Deutsche 
Photographen  Zeitung ,  that  the  common  idea  that  bromide  acts 
as  a  retarder  is  quite  incorrect.  It  is  possible  that  bromide  pro¬ 
longs  development,  but  this  condition  may  be  brought  about  by 
other  factors.  Take  a  highly  sensitive  dry  plate,  and  dip  it  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  three  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium. 
Wash  and  dry  it,  and  then  expose  and  develop.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  sensitiveness  is  much  diminished.  This  he  ascribes  to  the 
absorption  of  bromine  by  the  bromide  of  silver.  The  greater  the 
amount  of  bromine  present  in  the  emulsion,  the  less  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  plate.  As  it  is  necessary  that  bromine  should  be  absorbed 
from  the  bromide  of  silver  on  the  exposed  portions  of  the  plate, 
that  developer  is  the  most  active  which  absorbs  most  bromine.  It 
is  undesirable  to  add  much  bromide  to  the  developer  unless  corre¬ 
spondingly  longer  exposures  can,  or  should,  be  given.  But  for 
special  purposes,  where  hard,  deuse  negatives  are  wanted,  large 
additions  of  bromide  can  be  made  with  advantage.  Iodide  of  potas¬ 
sium  acts  very  much  more  powerfully  than  bromide,  and  small  addi¬ 
tions  of  this  salt  to  the  developer  will  greatly  prolong  the  time,  and 
increase  the  contrast.  Veiling  of  the  image  may  be  prevented  by 
the  addition  of  only  a  few  drops  of  a  two  per  cent,  solution.  A 
practical  application  of  this  property  of  iodide  of  potassium  may  be 
made  in  line  negatives  upon  an  ordinary  dry  plate.  Expose  twice  as 
long  as  usual,  and  develop  with  a  solution  to  which  has  been  added 
live  per  cent,  each  of  a  1  in  50  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  a 
1  in  200  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium.  The  development  is  very 
slow,  but  produces  exactly  what  is  required,  a  black-and-white 
negative.  Chlorides  are  also  conducive  to  slow  development,  but 
have  the  property,  under  suitable  circumstances,  of  producing  a 
brown  image.  The  Eastman  Company  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  in  one  of  the  formula)  for  the  development  of  their  papers,  the 
brownness  of  the  image  being  regulated  by  the  amount  of  chloride  of 
potassium  added  to  the  developer. 


Screens  for  the  Joly  Process. — In  the  Photograph ische* 

Archie  we  read  concerning  the  great  difficulty  of  this  process,  the 
productions  of  the  screens,  that  Joly  prepared  them  by  winding 
alternate  threads  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue  silk  upon  a  glass  plate,  to 
which  they  were  then  affixed  with  varnish.  A.  Baumgartner  has 
obtained  a  patent  in  Germany  for  another  process.  This  is  based 
upon  the  principle  of  first  printing  a  grained  screen  in  oil  colour,  and 
afterwards  treating  the  uncovered  portions  with  dyes  that  do  not 
affect  the  print  in  oil  colour.  A  transparent  support  is  coated  with 
gelatine,  or  other  suitable  substance,  and  upon  it  is  printed  by  litho¬ 
graphy  a  blue  grain  in  oil  colour.  The  screen  is  then  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  red  aniline  dye,  which  does  not  penetrate  the  portions 
protected  by  the  oil  colour.  After  drying,  the  screen  receives  a 
second  printing.  This  is  in  yellow  oil  colour,  and  overlaps  the  red 
and  the  blue,  producing  an  orange  and  green  grain.  If  necessary, 
the  unprinted  portions  of  the  screen  may  be  modified  in  colour  by 
ao-ain  dyeing.  In  this  way  grained  screens  can  be  produced  with 
red,  orange-green,  and  blue  dots  without  any  colourless  spaces,  and, 
according  to  the  desired  effect,  the  series  of  colours  may  be  varied. 
The  following  is  an  alternative  process :  Upon  a  sheet  of  celluloid 
overlapping  dots  of  red  and  yellow  are  printed.  It  is  then  coated 
with  blue-stained  gelatine  sensitised  with  bichromate  of  potash. 
After  the  back  has  been  exposed  to  light,  development  proceeds  as 
in  carbon  work.  The  blue  gelatine  not  only  adheres  to  the 
previously  colourless  portions  of  the  screen,  but  changes  the  yellow 
orain  to  green.  The  red  and  orange,  however,  remain  unaffected. 
In  this  way  a  screen  of  similar  colours  to  the  first  process  is  produced. 
If  it  is  wished  to  make  a  glass  screen,  the  colours  may  be  printed 
upon  transfer  paper  and  then  applied. 

laiquid  Prisms. — We  also  read  in  the  same  paper  that  B. 
Wolter  has  found  o-monobromnaphtalin  a  good  substitute  for 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  is  very  transmissive  of  ultra  violet,  and 
has  high  power  of  dispersion.  Wolter,  with  such  a  prism,  could 
trace  the  spectrum  beyond  N  upon  a  solution  of  fiuorescine.  It  is 
without  odour,  and  its  indices  of  refraction  are  much  less  susceptible 
to  variation  by  changes  in  temperature. 


The  Berlin  Industrial  Exhibition.— Financially,  this 
has  not  been  a  success,  for  we  learn  from  the  Photographic h<-  C»rre- 
spondenz  that  there  has  been  a  deficit  of  1,200,<KXj  marks.  It  is  thought 
this  might  have  been  foreseen,  considering  the  colossal  proportions  of 
the  undertaking.  But  Berlin  is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  the  glorv, 
and  the  Correspondenz  thinks  all  who  visited  the  Exhibition  must 
acknowledge  it  was  magnificently  conceived. 

/  _ 

•  / 

Blue  Tones  for  Collodio-chloride.  A«  a  -implification 
of  the  process  recommended  by  Hrdliczka  for  the  \  indobona  pup-  r. 
Professor  Alex.  Lainer  recommends  the  following,  in  the  Photo- 


graphische  Corn-sponde/iz ; —  After  the  prints  are  deeply  printed, 
wash  them  in  six  or  eight  changes  of  water  for  ten  minut*-.-,  then 
transfer  to  a  bath  consisting  of 

Water .  1000  c.  c. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  .  80  grammes. 

20  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  50  c.  c. 

They  should  be  kept  in  motion  for  about  three  minutes  in  this  bath. 


and  it  should  be  freshly  made  for  each  batch  of  prints.  Tb-  prints 
should  again  be  washed  in  four  changes  of  water,  and  kept  constantly 
in  motion.  The  toning  bath  contains  no  lead.  Take  1000  c.  c.  of 
water,  add  60  grammes  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium,  and,  when 
dissolved,  add  drop  by  drop,  with  constant  shaking.  50  c.  c.  of  a  one 
per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium.  The  prints 
turn  brown,  then  blue  in  the  half-tones,  and  finally  deep  blue  in  the 
shadows.  The  prints  take  on  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold,  and 
the  toning  is  consequently  very  thorough.  The  bath  should  not  be 
poor  in  gold,  and  the  toning  should  be  complete  in  five  minutes ;  if 
slower,  more  gold  ;  and,  if  necessary,  more  .-ulphocyanide  must  be 
added  to  the  bath.  More  intense  shadows  may  be  obtain<*d  by  using 
a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  gold,  made  almost  at 
boiling  point  and  diluted  before  use.  The  prints  also  seem  to  lose 
less  in  this  bath.  The  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  and  gold 
is  prepared  by  adding  to  a  diluted  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of 
ammonium  small  quantities  of  neutral  chloride  of  gold  and  potas¬ 
sium  until  the  red  precipitate  formed  is  redissolved. 


Aluminium  Printing-  Plates- — Considerable  attention  ha- 
been  given  to  aluminium  in  Germany  as  a  substitute  for  stone.  and 
recently,  at  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society,  C.  Kampmann,  of  the 
Vienna  Technical  School,  read  a  paper  upon  its  application  to  photo¬ 
mechanical  work,  and  exhibited  a  variety  of  specimens.  Zinc  bar- 
been  found  wanting  as  a  substitute  for  stone,  but  aluminium  would 
seem  to  be  of  great  promise,  and  offers  great  advantages  in  its 
lightness  and  freedom  from  limitation  of  size,  as  compar-d  with 
stone.  Joseph  Scholz,  of  Mentz,  has  worked  out  the  process,  and 
has  given  it  the  name  of  Algraphy.  It  is  protected  by  patent,  but 
may  be  worked  by  any  one  who  buys  the  plates  of  him.  It  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Austrian  Government  for  cartography, 
and  the  specimens  shown  were  described  by  Herr  kampmann  ae 
quite  equal  to  prints  from  stone,  or  even  somewhat  better. 
Experiments  have  also  been  made  with  aluminium  as  a  substitute 
for  glass  plates  in  collotype,  at  the  Vienna  Technical  School,  .nder 
the  supervision  of  A.  Albert.  He  says  that  silicate  of  soda  and  brer 
formed  an  excellent  substratum,  and  that  the  gelatine  adh-red  ao 
well  to  the  plate  that  punctures  of  the  film  did  not  -pread.  even 
under  pressure.  Even  without  any  substratum,  the  film  adhered 
well  to  the  plate.  The  plates  were  of  the  thickness  of  ordinary  good 
cardboard,  and,  if  dried  in  the  oven  on  sheets  of  ]  late  glass.  they 
remained  fiat  and  the  films  were  even. 


Retouching-. — In  Liesegang’s  Photographic  Almanac  we  see 
a  bint  from  Paul  von  Janko  that  may  be  of  service.  Instead  of 
varnishing  the  negative,  he  recommends  the  use  of  the  vormah 
with  the  pencil.  A  drop  of  varnish  is  spread  very  tfiinly 
upon  a  glass  plate,  and  this  is  touched  from  time  to  time  with  the 
point  of  the  pencil.  As  soon  as  the  pencil  fails  in  its  work,  it  is 
again  applied  to  the  spot  of  varnish,  and  the  latter  is  renewed  ae 
often  as  it  becomes  bard.  Retouching  in  line  or  point  can  be  done 
and  the  varnish  is  not  visible  on  the  negative. 

Photography  and  Crime. — We  also  see  in  Lie^-gangs 
Almanac  a  verv  interesting  communication  from  Dr.  Paul  Jeserich. 
A  man  named  ‘Wetzestein  was  accused  of  murdering  several  women, 
and  a  number  of  hairs  from  the  hands  and  clothes  of  one  victim,  an 
old  woman,  were  sent  to  Dr.  Jeserich  for  examination.  There  were 
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about  forty  hairs,  and  after  considerable  investigation  seven  were 
found  that  did  not  belong  to  the  victim.  Upon  comparing  the  latter 
with  the  hair  of  the  accused,  it  was  found  that  they  corresponded  in 
thickness  of  the  shafr,  formation  of  the  root,  pigment  cells,  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  fibres,  &c.  The  agreement  was  so  perfect  that  l)r. 
Jeserich  declared  them  to  be  hairs  of  the  accused.  The  evidence  of 
the  micro-photographs  was  so  damaging,  that  the  defence  asked 
for  the  appointment  of  a  second  expert.  Professor  Waldeyer  was 
selected  (a  man  in  whose  judgment  Dr.  Jeserich  had  full  confidence), 
and  all  the  hairs  were  sent  to  him  without  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  evidence  already  given.  When  the  day  for  the  com¬ 
munication  of  Professor  Wald^yer’s  results  arrived,  they  exchanged 
reports,  and  found  that  they  both  agreed  that  seven  of  the  hairs  were 
not  the  victim’s  and  corresponded  in  all  respects  with  the  hair  of  the 
accused.  Wetzestein  was  convicted  and  executed. 

- + - 

CYCLING  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[West  London  Photog-aphic  Society.] 

Some  three  years  ago  my  friend,  Mr.  Varden,  and  myself  read  before  you 
a  joint  paper  on  Round  West  London  with  Cycle  and  Camera ,  and 
from  remarks  which  have  lately  been  made,  I  find  that  a  similar  paper 
is  expected  to-night;  and  though  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  how  such  an  impres¬ 
sion  arose,  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  apologise  for  not  doing  so.  Besides, 
I  am  afraid  that  the  only  parties  who  obtained  any  real  benefit  from  the 
said  paper  were  the  joint  authors,  and  perhaps  indirectly  through  them 
the  members  of  the  cycling  contingent,  as  they  have  more  than  once 
visited  several  of  the  places  mentioned  and  illustrated  on  that  memorable 
occasion.  Possibly  you  may,  however,  think  me  wrong  in  this  view,  as 
I  have  some  indistinct  remembrance  of  a  certain  Survey  of  West  London 
which  is,  I  regret,  in  rather  a  moribund  condition,  and  which  may  look 
upon  the  said  paper  as  its  parent ;  and  though  I  disclaim  the  authorship 
of  this  Survey,  I  look  forward  to  a  better  outlook  for  it  under  the  care 
and  supervision  of  our  friend  Mr.  Dixon,  and  hope  it  may  be  the  greatest 
and  most  useful  work  that  this  Society  has  ever  undertaken. 

My  endeavour  to-night  shall  be  to  place  before  you  some  of  the  advan¬ 
tages,  as  well  as  the  disadvantages,  of  combining  the  two  hobbies,  and 
also  some  remarks  on  the  apparatus,  both  on  the  cycling  and  photo¬ 
graphic  sides  of  the  question. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  one  of  the  cycling  journals,  were  printed  copious 
extracts  from  a  book  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  which  a  description  of  a 
railway  journey  was  given.  The  hero,  an  aged  scholar,  travelling  for  the 
first  time,  moralises  on  the  nomadic  tendencies  of  the  human  race,  and 
winds  up  with  these  words  which,  though  applied  then  to  the  iron-horse, 
are  far.  more  applicable  to  the  steel  steed: — “These,”  said  he,  “are 
positively  the  greatest  blessings  that  the  ages  have  wrought  for  us. 
They  give  us  wings,  they  annihilate  the  dust  and  toil  of  pilgrimages,  they 
spiritualise  travel.  Transition  being  so  facile,  what  can  be  any  man’s 
inducement  to  tarry  in  one  spot,  when  he  may  just  as  easily  dwell  where 
the  fit  and  beautiful  may  offer  him  a  home?”  I  have  claimed  that  these 
words  more  tculy  apply  to  the  cycle  than  the  railroad,  for  who  has  not 
sat  in  a  railway-carriage  and  been  whirled  past  nooks  and  spots  where 
pictures  seem  waiting  to  be  taken,  and  felt  the  desire  springing  up,  I 
wish  I  could  stop  the  train  here  and  get  that  bit  with  my  camera,  and 
then  go  on  again  ;  but,  if  wishes  were  horses,  beggars  might  ride,  so  we 
must  stay  where  we  are,  or  at  most  take  a  note,  and  pay  a  visit  at  some 
future  date,  possibly  only  to  find  that  atmospheric  effect  is  changed  and 
the  view  altered.  But  to  take  an  example. 

Some  of  you,  doubtless,  will  recollect  a  short  time  ago  meeting  some 
cyclists  all  with  cameras.  It  was  a  lovely  spring  morning  and  the  roads 
were  in  splendid  order,  and  the  high  speed  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an 
hour  was  kept  along  some  four  miles  of  a  main  road,  then  turning  down 
some  old-fashioned  English  lanes,  past  a  red-tiled  church  shaded  by 
lofty  elms,  under  which  a  stream  flowed  in  which  some  cattle  were 
standing  and  browsing  on  its  banks.  Here  a  halt  was  called,  and  the 
photographic  possibilit  es  discussed  ;  but,  the  conclusions  being  princi¬ 
pally  negative  (the  effect  being  due  to  colour,  not  light  and  shade),  they 
again  proceeded  further  in  search  of  the  beautiful — through  a  sleepy  old 
town  nestling  by  its  church,  which  this  time  was  perched  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill  and  overlooking  a  wide  valley,  the  scene  of  several  conflicts  in  the 
Civil  War,  on  to  an  ancient  hotel  with  recollections  of  the  coaching  days, 
where  another  dismount  was  made  and  the  inner  man  refreshed  with 
biscuits  and  cheese  and  a  glass  of  milk  or  ale.  On  a  few  miles  more,  and 
another  rustic  village,  with  church  and  almshouses,  looked  tempting,  and 
so  the  machines  were  stacked.  Here  the  vicar,  looking  from  his  windows, 
saw  them,  and  kindly  invited  them  to  enter  the  church,  himself  shortly 
after  joining  them,  showing  and  explaining  the  different  objects  of 
interest — ancient  monuments,  chained  Bibles,  &c. — while  some  photo¬ 
graphs  were  taken,  both  outside  and  in.  But  the  time  had  passed  too 
quickly  and  so  it  was  necessary  to  hurry  on,  which  was  done  at  a  higher 
speed — two  more  dismounts  aud  some  more  views  being  taken  on  the 
road — and  they  arrived  at  their  destination,  tired  and  hungry,  but  quite 
ready  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  savoury  dinner  which  was  soon  smoking 
on  the  table  in  front  of  them.  After  dinner  the  cameras  were  erected, 
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and  they  wandered  through  the  woods  for  which  the  place  is  famous, 
meeting  some  friends  who  had  come  down  by  rail.  Tnen  back  to  the 
inn  and  a  good  cup  of  tea,  followed  by  pipes  and  taleB ;  and  then,  with 
lighted  lamps,  off  home  on  their  return  journey,  the  end  of  which  was 
accomplished  at  a  seventeen  miles  bat,  possibly  as  a  protest  for  having 
dallied  earlier,  certainly  a  good  end  to  a  jolly  day. 

But  their  friends  by  rail — what  of  them  ?  In  the  morning,  an  hour 
before  the  cyclists,  crowding  into  a  dirty  train,  with  five  or  Bix  on  each 
seat  and  as  many  standing ;  then  a  rush  upstairs  and  downstairs 
to  another  platform,  to  find  tuat  they  need  not  have  hurried,  as  the  other 
train  was  late.  The  other  train,  decidedly  an  improvement  on  No.  1, 
keeps  them  half  an  hour,  and  then  all  is  scramble  and  off  they  go,  all 
in  different  carriages;  stopping  here  and  there,  they  may  jump  out  to 
try  and  join  some  of  their  friends,  and  have  to  stand  till  the  next  station 
for  their  reward.  Whisked  past  the  villages  where  the  cyclists  will  shortly 
be  exposing  their  plates,  seeing  only  the  church  spire  and  the  cottage 
roofs,  they  arrive  at  the  nearest  station,  then  a  long  dusty  walk  of  four 
miles,  quite  unphotographic,  and  they  reach  the  rendezvous. 

By  some  one’s  blunder  they  had  expected  the  cyclists  to  be  there 
before  them,  and,  had  the  road  been  similar  to  that  they  had  walked,  it 
is  quite  probable  they  would  have  been  ;  so  they  waited  some  time,  the 
more  so  as  a  grey  pall  seemed  to  have  dropped  from  the  clouds  and 
covered  everything  (which  cloud  was  only  dispelled  by  a  sharp  shower 
shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  cyclists)  ;  then  had  dinner  and  off  to  the 
woods. 

It  is  kinder  to  drop  the  curtain  over  the  long,  weary  road  back  to  the 
station  and  the  crowded  journey  up  to  town. 

By  the  way,  why  is  it  that  those  who  do  not  cycle  think  thft  the 
greatest  enjoyment  of  cycling  is  to  hump  your  back,  fix  your  eyes  on  the 
tyre  (looking  out  for  punctures,  I  suppose),  and  grind  your  nose  on  your 
wheel  ?  I  think  cyclists  are  to  blame  for  this,  lor  their  conversation  is 
something  about  their  wheels  or  their  speed,  or  the  surface  of  the  way, 
and  seldom  or  never  about  the  beauties  of  the  road  or  country  through 
which  they  pass. 

So  much  for  the  cyclists’  advantages  ;  now  for  the  other  side. 

Firstly,  the  question  of  time.  Cyclists  are  bad  timekeepers;  it  is 
always  the  unexpected  that  happens — the  delay  is  occasioned  by  some 
accident  either  to  themselves  or  some  one  else — so  if  you  arrange  to  go  by 
train  to  meet  a  party  of  cyclists,  give  them  plenty  of  margin,  unless  you 
are  travelling  by  the  lines  south  of  London,  in  which  case  this  is  not 
necessary.  The  chain  is  only  the  strength  of  its  weakest  link,  and  in 
club  riding  the  speed  is  that  of  its  slowest  member.  The  last  two  times 
I  rode  into  London  by  the  Bath  road  may  help  to  show  how  great  is  the 
difference — the  one  time  it  took  us  a  little  over  three  hours  to  do  fourteen 
miles,  while  the  same  stretch  was  done  on  the  other  occasion  under 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Secondly,  an  accident.  This  is  not  uncommon,  though  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation  that  I  only  know  of  one  case  of  serious  accident, 
since  I  began  to  cycle  in  1877,  among  my  personal  friends.  I  have, 
however,  a  lively  recollection  of  two  of  our  vice-presidents  riding  a  tandem 
tricycle  down  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a  ford  ;  when  the  front  rider 
saw  this,  instead  of  using  the  brake  he  applied  his  toe  to  the  chain,  but 
in  the  wrong  way,  so  giving  his  foot  a  nasty  squeeze,  besides  causing  the 
chain  to  mount  on  the  cogs  and  lock  ;  his  partner  at  the  same  time 
tried  to  use  his  feet  (his  legs  were  more  than  the  usual  length)  as  a 
ground  brake,  with  the  result  that  he  tore  the  sole  from  the  right  boot. 
The  locking  of  the  chain  caused  the  key  that  held  on  the  wheel  to  give 
way,  splitting  the  hub,  with  the  result  that  fortunately  they  collapsed 
a  few  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  water.  Seen  from  behind,  the  matter 
looked  terrible,  and  till  we  found  no  one  was  hurt  we  were  serious  enough, 
but  then  the  remarks  were  ludicrous,  especially  as  we  had  about 
three  miles  to  go — one  bicyclist  wheeling  two  bicycles,  the  bicyclist 
wheeling  the  damaged  trike  holding  it  together  as  he  went  along,  and 
the  two  damaged  riders  following  with  the  others,  the  one  hopping  and 
the  other  with  the  sole  of  his  boot  going  flap,  flap,  flap.  Since  writing 
the  above  I  have  been  over  the  road  we  then  walked,  and  was  struck 
with  the  thought  of  how  terribly  woe- begone  we  must  have  been, 
as  I  had  no  recollection  of  what  it  was  like.  An  accident  of  this  kind, 
however,  does  not  often  occur,  and  we  learnt  experience,  for  never  again 
would  we  trust  two  novices  on  one  machine.  Slight  accidents,  such  as 
punctures,  we  have  been  on  our  runs  wonderfully  free  from. 

Thirdly, there  are  theworries  arisingfromthepeculiaritiesof  the  different 
members  and  also  riders  one  meets.  For  instance,  one  likes  to  scorch,  and 
probably  does  not  know  the  roads,  and  so  takes  the  club  miles  out  of 
its  way  along  dreary  roads,  through  waiting  at  the  wrong  corner,  or  has 
possibly  to  be  brought  back,  while  the  members  wait  for  the  wanderers’ 
return  ;  another  likes  to  crawl ;  while  a  third  has  a  fancy  for  riding  down 
milestones,  and  is  a  source  of  danger  to  all  who  are  following ;  and  still 
another  constitutes  himself  the  guide,  and  we  find  ourselves  some  dark 
night  describing  a  circle.  These,  however,  are  mere  trifles,  and  often 
cause  most  fun.  So  much  for  members,  now  for  those  we  meet.  The 
worst  are  the  hangers  on.  In  our  runs,  for  reasons  noted  hereafter,  there 
are  generally  two  or  three  tricycles.  Now,  a  bicyclist  merely  calls  another 
bicyclist  who  passes  him  a  scorcher,  even  if  he  is  only  riding  at  ten  or 
eleven  miles  an  hour,  but  if  a  three-wheeler  going  at  this  rate  dare  do 
such  a  thing  down  goss  his  head  and  up  his  back,  and  off  he  goes  for  a 
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short  distance.  Coming  up  from  Ripley  at  a  steady  twelve  miles  an  hour, 
we  were  much  amu  ed  by  one  such  whom  we  passed  on  the  level,  or 
going  up  hill,  no  less  than  six  times  between  the  Talbot  and  the  Angel, 
Ditton,  to  be  passed  ourselves  whenever  the  grade  was  down.  After 
getting  through  Kingston  the  trike  moved  ahead,  and,  passing  for  the 
seventh  time,  made  such  speed  through  Petersham  that  we  passed  the 
bicyclist  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  leaning  on  his  bike  and  mopping  his 
brow — looking  perfectly  astonished.  At  the  same  time  we  meet  these 
peculiarities  in  every-day  life,  so  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  call  it  a 
disadvantage  of  cycling,  except  to  the  extent  that  is  owing  to  the 
'camaraderie  of  the  wheel. 

We  have  now  dwelt  long  enough  on  this  subject,  and  so  pass  on  to  the 
apparatus — firstly,  cycling:  secondly,  photographic. 

First,  the  machine,  of  whatever  kind  it  is,  must  be  a  pneumatic.  True 
you  court  delays  through  punctures,  but  the  difference  in  the  comfort, 
freedom  from  vibration,  &c.,  make  it  quite  worth  the  risk.  Next  as  to 
shape.  Firstly,  the  high  machine— good  old  Ordinary,  as  it  is  called. 
This  is  strongly  advocated  by  one  of  our  members  ;  and,  though  I  must 
agree  with  him  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  comfortable  machine  to  lide, 
the  danger  of  a  sudden  dismount,  generally  by  wav  of  finding  yourself  on 
your  back  with  the  machine  on  the  top  of  you,  places  it  practically  out  of 
the  running  ;  besides,  it  is  not  so  speedy  as  the  smaller  wheels.  Next 
we  have  front- drivers.  This  is  a  modified  form  of  the  good  old  ordinary, 
having  the  front  wheel  of  thirty-six  to  forty-two  inches  diameter  geared 
up  to  sixty  or  sixty-tbree,  which,  the  saddle  being  placed  further  back,  are 
not  so  liable  to  give  you  a  “  cropper.”  Then,  with  smaller  wheels  still, 
and  generally  equal  sized,  we  have  the  Bantam.  All  these  machines  have 
one  great  advantage  over  the  next  class  (the  rear  drivers  or  safeties)  in 
their  practical  (though  by  no  means  absolute)  freedom  from  the  demon 
“  side  slip.”  What  this  is,  no  one  who  has  not  experienced  it  can  tell. 
You  are  joyously  riding  along  a  road  that  is  slightly  wet,  when  suddenly 
you  find  yourself  seated  (not  very  gently)  in  the  mud,  while  the  machine 
is  sliding  along  gracefully  about  twenty  yards  from  you,  and  you  cannot 
for  the  life  of  you  tell  how  it  happened;  but,  if  you  don’t  know  what  it 
is,  be  careful  and  do  not  laugh  at  a  friend  in  such  a  plight.  I  once 
did,  and  I  found  myself  alongside  of  him,  while  my  machine  was  keeping 
company  with  his,  thus  giving  both  of  us  a  good  lesson  in  side  slip.  With 
this  one  objection  against  it  we  may  look  upon  the  safety  as  the  more 
desirable  mount ;  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  as  well  to  warn  those  who 
think  of  getting  one  against  a  rage  that  is  beginning  for  a  very  light 
machine.  Some  two  years  ago  the  best  makers  were  turning  out  road¬ 
sters  which  only  weighed  twenty-two  to  twenty-eight  pounds,  but  they 
found  that  the  strain  twisted  the  frame  and  made  the  driving  harder, 
and  so  the  ones  they  are  now  making  weigh  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty- 
five  pounds.  We  then  come  (as  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  bring  tandems 
before  you  married  men)  to  the  last  machine,  “  the  tricycle.”  This  in 
speed  and  weight  is  very  little  behind  the  safety,  and  the  only  disadvan¬ 
tages  are  the  three  tracks  when  you  come  to  a  bad  road,  and  the  most 
serious  one  the  space  required  for  storing.  For  street  or  traffic  riding 
it  is,  however,  quite  without  equal,  and  one  of  my  friends  uses  one 
regularly,  keeping  his  bicycle  for  country  roads.  Many  people  think 
any  one  can  ride  a  tricycle,  and  true  it  is  that  it  will  stand  m  >re  bad 
usage  than  any  other  machine  ;  but  riding  is  quite  another  matter, 
and  the  trike  has  to  be  learned  just  as  carefully  and  thoroughly  as 
the  bike. 

But  now,  to  apply  these  machines  to  our  purpose,  we  must  without 
hesitation  give  the  palm  to  the  three-wheeler.  It  can  carry  anything  up 
to  twenty-four  or  even  thirty  inches  square  and  be  none  the  worse  for  it. 
On  one  special  occasion  I  rode  forty- five  miles  in  three  hours,  carrying 
my  whole-plate,  weighing  seventeen  pounds,  so  that  1  can  fairly  speak 
from  experience.  Next,  I  think,  we  must  place  the  G.O.O.,  then  front- 
drivers,  and  then  safeties.  In  all  these  cases  we  are  confined  to  smaller 
cameras,  nothing  larger  than  half-plate  being  possible.  I  place  safeties 
last,  as,  if  the  apparatus  is  carried  on  the  machine,  it  is  bound  to  alter 
the  steering,  even  though  a  considerable  amount  is  carried  in  the  frame, 
which  it  does  not  do  in  the  others. 

And  now,  before  passing  to  the  photographic  side,  let  me  advise  you,  if 
you  want  a  machine,  to  get  a  first-class  one,  and,  if  you  have  not  enough 
money  to  run  to  a  new  one,  rather  purchase  a  second-hand  one  than  a 
new  second-grade  one.  You  can  generally  find  out  something  of  the 
history  of  a  machine  if  you  can  take  a  friend  who  is  a  rider,  and  he  will 
see  a  lot  that  you  would  pass  over.  My  own  machine  is,  as  many  of  you 
know,  a  Referee  tricycle  with  the  triple  head,  which  is  not  only  stronger 
but  also  lighter  than  the  ordinary  single  head,  and  weighs — break,  mud¬ 
guards,  valise,  &c. — a  few  ounces  over  foity  pounds,  or,  weighed  as 
machines  usually  are  in  racing  order,  thirty-seven  and  a  half  pounds, 
and  though  I  have  travelled  nearly  12,000  miles  on  it,  I  have  not  spent 
one  shilling  on  repairs.  This  will  show  you  the  advantage  of  getting 
a  first-class  machine  in  the  first  instance. 

But  now  to  turn  to  the  photographic  section.  First,  plate-carryirg 
apparatus.  In  ihe  first  place,  we  may  dismiss  all  cameras  which  are 
made  on  the  ‘‘well  principle  ”  as  practically  useless,  as  the  vibration 
puts  them  out  of  gear.  I  saw  some  plates  which  were  taken  with  such  a 
camera.  It  was  the  friend  who  tilts  at  milestones  who,  in  some  unex¬ 
pected  way,  became  mixed  up  with  his  bicycle — his  hands  were  on  the 
ground,  while  the  spokes  of  the  front  wheel  were  round  his  wrists,  those 


of  the  back  wheel  being  similarly  round  his  feet,  and  he  was  unable  to 
move,  and  so  appealed  to  another  member  to  help  him.  This  one  had 
the  camera  in  his  hand,  and  the  position  was  bo  ridiculous  that  he  took  a 
3nap-shot,  to  find  on  development  that  the  hands  and  head,  considerably 
out  of  focus,  were  on  one  plate  and  the  body  and  feet  on  another  . 
and  anything  more  disappointing  could  hardly  have  happened,  as  he 
had  told  all  the  other  members  of  it.  My  o«n  experience  is  exactly 
similar,  and  I  could  show  you  a  brass  slide  on  wh  ch  the  plates  used  to 
run  with  a  beautiful  series  of  “  U’s,”  g<a  lually  increasing  in  depth  from 
No.  1  to  No  12.  We  are  thus  confined  to  roll-holders  ba^-changing, 
and  dark  slides.  Ro  1-holders  would  be  the  method,  par  tx-ellenrrt  were 
the  films  perfect;  but  any  one  who  has  the  same  experience  of  them  as 
some  of  our  members  will  be  careful  eie  getting  one  of  these,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  difference  in  price  of  the  films.  Bag-changers  come 
next ;  they  may  be  used  either  with  cut  films  or  plates.  Cut  films  are 
an  advance  on  Tollable  films,  but  still  not  equal  to  plates.  Witn  plates,  the 
only  difficulties  are  the  weight  and  the  vibration  causing  th  m  to  make  a 
dust  by  grinding  the  edges  of  the  case  ;  this  latter  m  »y  be  overcome  by 
passing  a  sponge  lightly  charged  with  glycerine  round  the  sides  in  the 
dark  room  before  putting  in  the  plates.  Bag-changers  have  tr  e  advan¬ 
tage  that  they  are  self-contained  and  without  loo-*e  parts.  Dark  slides 
are  still  better  than  bag-changers  in  my  opinion,  as  you  can  carry  half  a 
dozen  small  sized  ones  in  your  pocke  s,  and  they  may  be  charged  with 
any  different  kind  of  plate  to  suit  the  circumstance,  while  in  the  other 
case  you  must  expose  in  order.  So  much  for  the  plate  carrying 
apparatus.  Next  we  must  consider  the  lens.  Any  good  lens  will  do, 
just  what  the  photographer  is  used  to.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be 
fairly  rapid,  as  probably  the  exposures  will  be  entirely  shutter  ones. 

But  now  I  must  ask  your  permission,  ere  speaking  of  the  cameras 
themselves,  to  make  a  digression.  I  have  seen  several  photographs  taken 
from  the  machine,  especially  some  fine  ones  by  our  first  President,  Mr. 
W.  England ;  but  such  a  method  is  not  to  be  recommended  except  to  the 
veteran  photographer,  who  can  take  in  the  view  with  a  glance  an  I 
his  position  without  studying  his  ground-glass  or  view-meter,  so  as  to  get 
the  best  result.  What  we  have  found  best  is,  supposing  on  our 
wanderings  we  come  across  a  spot  which  seems  to  lend  itself  to  picture 
making,  to  stack  the  machines,  and  to  have  a  look  round  and  discuss  the 
probabilities  ;  then,  if  the  verdict — a  question  in  which  the  lighting  La- 
consideration— is  favourable,  we  proceed  or  retrace  our  steps  to  the  nearest 
quiet  inn  and  stable  the  machines,  order  refreshments,  and,  while  they 
are  getting  ready,  visit  the  spot  with  our  cameras  and  make  the  most  of 
our  time.  Back  to  the  inn  for  lunch,  then  a  short  smoke  and  a  chat, 
followed,  perhaps,  by  more  work,  and  then  on  again — another  stop,  and 
then  dinner.  Some  of  us  have  some  idea  where  these  spots  and  inns  are 
before  we  start.  Then  some  more  work,  and  then  on  again  till  tea  (one 
member  suggests  at  Eastcot),  and  then  home  in  the  dark,  possibly  well 
pleased  with  ourselves — certainly  the  better  for  our  outing.  With  this  method 
of  working  you  will  see  that  it  is  immaterial  what  size  of  camera  we  uae 
so  long  as  we  can  carry  it  on  our  machine;  at  the  same  time  we  must 
confess  that  the  more  we  study  the  question  the  more  for  this  class  of 
work  are  we  inclined  to  favour  small  siz  -s.  We  may,  however,  dismiss  at 
once  the  pocket  Kodak  as  too  small.  The  next  size  is  2jJ  x  3J.  or  the  fourth 
of  a  half-plate,  a  size  we  rather  fancy,  as  lantern  slides  can  be  ma  le 
direct  from  it ;  besides,  using  a  lens  of  the  usual  angle,  say,  a  four  inch, 
gives  such  depth  of  focus  with  almost  microscopic  sharpness,  that  with 
care  enlargements  equal  if  not  even  superior  to  large  direct  prints  may  be 
obtained.  The  next  size,  lantern  plate.  3^  square,  is  strongly  advocated 
by  our  past  President,  Mr.  .T.  A.  Hodges,  though  we  do  not  care  for  it. 
being  the  same  fault  as  we  have  to  find  with  5x4,  viz.,  too  square.  A 
new  cut  film  camera  is  shortly  to  be  placed  on  the  market  by  Messrs.  Beck 
we  believe  the  size  to  be  2.J  x  3% — which  is  again  a  good  shape  for  landsc  ape 
work,  being  x  1,  and  the  same  proportion  as  the  favourite  landscape  5zc, 
74  x  5.  Next  comes  the  popular  quarter-plate,  the  5x4,  alrealy  disposed 
of,  and  the  half-plate.  Lastly  comes  the  74  5  already  mentioned ;  but 

above  this  size  we  hardly  think  it  advisable  to  go. 

Another  consideration  in  regard  to  the  camera  is  how  it  is  to  be  carried. 
This  question  only  arises  in  regard  to  the  safety  ;  with  the  tricycle  any¬ 
thing  can  be  carried.  With  the  front  driver  there  is  only  the  backbone 
to  carry  it  on,  and  the  simplest  method  is  one  of  the  multumsof  the  early 
days  of  1878,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  small  camera,  when  it  cm  be 
carried  in  front.  With  the  safety,  however,  we  have  already  mentioned 
that  carried  in  front  it  alters  to  some  extent  the  steering,  and  the  other 
method  is,  slung  on  the  top  bar  between  the  legs.  This  seems  the  bei-t 
way,  as  there  is  the  minimum  of  vibration  in  this  position  ;  however,  wt 
are  tied  down  that  the  camera  and  case  must  not  measure  more  than 
four  inches,  otherwise  it  will  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  l-  _s.  The 
only  other  method  of  carrying  is  by  a  knapsack  on  your  back:  but. 
judging  from  what  I  have  seen  and  my  own  experience,  I  do  not 
recommend  it. 

And  now  to  consider  our  cameras.  In  the  first  p’ace,  box  cameras 
larger  than  quarter-plate  or  measuring  more  than  four  inches  have  been 
disposed  of ;  second,  for  the  sizes  larger  than  that  we  mu*t  have  folding 
cameras,  and  for  the  same  reason  discard  the  square  cases  usually  *-old 
for  half-plate  and  5  x  4.  Most  modern  cameras  fold  up  into  something  like 
two  and  a  half  to  three  inches,  aud  I  found  it  a  good  plan  to  wrap  the  camera 
iu  a  piece  of  waterproof  and  fit  it  on  to  the  bar  by  two  straps  ;  the  three 
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dark  slides  make  up  into  a  similar  parcel  wrapped  in  the  focussing  cloth 
and  suspended  by  two  more  straps ;  then  a  Jong  strap  is  passed  round 
the  neck  under  the  first  and  over  the  second  strap  on  the  slides,  and 
again  under  the  first  and  over  the  second  strap  on  the  camera  round  the 
central  pillar,  noticing  to  keep  it  well  down  so  as  to  stop  any  tendency 
to  swing,  and  similarly  back  along  the  other  side  of  the  apparatus  to 
the  neck,  where  it  is  buckled.  The  treat  objection  to  this  is  the  time  it 
takes  to  get  the  apparatus  packed  a^d  unpacked,  and  so  I  made  a  light 
wood  frame  with  waterproof  canvas  back  and  stiff  front  which  locked  with 
a  key,  and  which  when  opened  allowed  the  camera  and  slides  to  be  lifted 
out  at  once.  So  much  for  the  larger  sizes  ;  for  the  smaller  sizes  either 
box  or  folding  cameras  may  be  used.  I  prefer  the  folding,  as  with  it  you 
have  the  opportunity  of  using  different  lenses,  which  is  a  great  advantage. 
The  box  camera,  however,  has  the  great  advantage  that  it  is  always 
ready  for  use. 

And/  now,  in  closing,  let  us  sum  up  what  we  may  consider  necessary 
as  the  complete  outfit  for  a  cycling  photographer. 

First,  a  good  cycle,  either  two  or  three  wheels,  complete  with  gear 
ease,  mud-guards,  and  brake,  weighing  in  the  one  case  thirty,  in  the  other 
forty  pounds,  pneumatic  tyres,  and  fitted  with  spanners,  pump,  repairing 
ou.fit,  and  lamp,  not  forgetting  a  cyclometer,  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  distance  travelled.  A  case  for  carrying  the  camera  should  be  fitted 
to  the  frame,  and  luggage  carriers  to  the  handle  bar  for  the  tripod  and 
lens  case. 

Second,  a  light  tripod  which  would  be  rigid  (it  requires  to  be  invented 
yet)  and  fold  up  into  small  compass — most  on  the  market  are  too  short 
and  not  steady  enough. 

Third,  a  battery  of  lenses  such  as  Taylor,  Taylor,  &  Hobson’s  Com¬ 
bination,  with  possibly  a  tele-photo  attachment.  I  have  more  than 
once  found  it  useful. 

Fourth,  a  light  camera  and  half  a  dozen  slides,  preferably  Edward’s, 
which  are  very  thin  and  light,  probably  not  taking  more  space  than 
the  usual  three  wooden  ones.  The  camera  should  have  a  long  extension, 
and  preferably  be  half  plate. 

Fifth,  a  shutter  to  fit  all  the  lenses,  both  time  and  instantaneous,  with 
a  trigger,  as  well  as  a  pneumatic  release,  and  also  a  finder  to  attach  to 
the  top  of  the  camera,  so  that  it  could  be  used  in  the  hand. 

Sixth,  in  addition  I  should  have  a  small  box  camera,  say,  quarter  half¬ 
plate  size,  which  could  easily  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  or  attached  to 
the  lens  box. 

This  apparatus  should  not  weigh  more  than  five  or  six  pounds  all 
complete,  and  the  reason  for  my  choosing  the  larger  size  is  that  I  believe 
more  careful  and  more  serious  and  better  work  is  done,  than  is  the 
case  with  the  smaller  size.  I  have  intentionally  left  out  of  the  question 
all  the  apparatus  required  at  home,  as  this  is  a  necessity  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher  whether  he  is  a  cyclist  or  not  ;  but  as  cyclists  have  so  many 
more  opportunities  at  smoking  concerts,  &c. ,  of  popularising  their  art 
by  lantern  displays,  &c  ,  let  me  impress  upon  them  to  use  every 
opportunity  to  do  so,  and  also  to  bring  them  to  our  meetings  till 
every  photographer  shall  be  a  cyclist,  and  every  cyclist  a  photo¬ 
grapher.  I.  Stein. 

- ♦ — - - 

,  OUTSIDE  STUDIO  WORK. 

V. 

The  taking  of  portraits  in  outside  situations  has  always  been  an  attract¬ 
ive  source  of  amusement  with  many  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  much 
pains  are  sometimes  taken  to  secure  good  results  in  this  branch  of 
photography. 

That  really  excellent  portraits  are  obtained  in  outside  situations  when 
a  few  simple  contrivances  are  brought  into  play  to  aid  the  operation  is 
well  known,  and,  when  such  pictures  are  shown  alongside  indoor  studio 
exposures,  it  very  frequently  happens  that  those  obtained  by  outside 
means  are  voted  the  palm  for  superiority. 

In  this  kind  of  work,  like  all  other  branches  of  photography,  the  first 
and  most  important  of  all  operations  is  the  lighting  of  the  subject. 

In  inside  studio  working  it  often  happens  that  long  and  patient 
experiments  have  to  be  conducted  by  an  intelligent  operator  before  he  is 
able  to  select  the  best  methods  of  lighting  a  face  or  full-leDgth  subject, 
for,  with  the  constant  changing  of  the  source  of  light  during  different 
seasons  and  varying  hour3  of  the  day,  the  arrangements  connected  with 
the  selection  of  the  best  positions  a  sitter  should  occupy,  as  well  as 
providing  means  for  the  shielding  of  light  by  partly  opaque  screens, 
often  gives  no  end  of  trouble  and  anxiety  before  the  most  suitable 
positions  are  finally  hit  upon  and  selected. 

And  if  this  prove  the  case  in  inside  situations,  where  every  contrivance 
that  can  be  thought  of  is  brought  into  operation  to  aid  in  securing  the 
best  results,  how  much  more  necessary  is  the  provision  of  similar  aids 
when  the  operation  is  being  performed  in  outside  situations. 

As  I  write  I  sec  examples  of  outside  portraiture  before  me  that  were 
taken  over  thirty  years  ago,  and  1  can  recall  the  j  leasuie  and  excitement 
that  followed  the  rigging  up  in  the  gardeu  at  that  distant  date  of  the  I 


extemporised  studio,  by  which  means  most  excellent  results  were 
obtained  long  before  the  introduction  of  the  fast  bromide  plate. 

To  roy  thinking  there  is  a  keen  enjoyment  in  outside  portraiture  by 
means  of  an  extemporised  studio  which  is  entirely  lacking  in  the 
conduct  of  such  work  indoors,  and,  when  any  one  enters  into  this  work 
with  a  spirit  of  determination  to  secure  the  best  results,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  numerous  makeshifts  will  be  tried  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  light  a  face  or  costume  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  fault  in  outdoor  portraiture,  where  no  special  provisions  aie  made 
to  artistically  light  up  a  face  or  figure,  iovaiiably  lies  in  the  production 
of  too  much  flatness,  a  result  caused  by  the  absence  of  one  main  eourcc 
of  light.  No  doubt,  much  may  be  done  by  selecting  a  spot  where  more  or 
less  top  light  only  reaches  the  sitter,  such  as  in  corners  of  buildings  or 
in  proximity  to  high  walls,  where  such  are  found  near  the  gables  of 
houses  ;  but  top  lighting  does  not  suit  every  class  of  face,  and,  at  times, 
such  has  its  disadvantages,  especially  where  the  eyes  are  of  a  sunken 
character. 

It  is  not  always  possible,  however,  for  a  worker  to  secure  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  naturally  suitable  situation  for  lighting  a  face  in  outside 
portraiture ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  generally  some  shady  spot 
to  be  found  near  most  country  houses,  even  although  there  are  no  gableH 
or  high  walls  to  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  situation.  These  shady 
places  should  be  selected  whenever  possible,  and  then,  by  means  of 
screens,  a  main  source  of  light  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  spot  selected 
for  accommodating  the  sitters. 

Of  the  many  different  methods  of  arriving  at  this  result,  I  need  only 
mention  one  or  two  makeshift  arrangements,  which  I  have  seen  employed 
with  most  excellent  results,  and  the  rigging  up  of  which  not  unfrecjuently 
affords  a  considerable  amount  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  those 
interested  in  carrying  out  the  operations  successfully.  A  situation 
having  a  northern  exposure  is  to  be  preferred  at  all  times  ;  but,  in  cases 
where  such  are  not  available,  it  does  not  follow  that  arrangements 
cannot  be  carried  out  on  that  account,  the  difference  being,  that  in  the 
one  case  suitable  conditions  are  provided  with  much  less  trouble  than  in 
the  other. 

I  have  often  stood  in  olden  times  at  many  country  fairs,  admiring  the 
system  of  erecting  booths  as  displayed  by  our  itinerant  brethren,  and 
need  1  say  I  have  profited,  in  many  instances,  by  what  I  have 
seen  at  such  places,  for  it  is,  as  a  rule,  good  to  follow  the  lines  upon 
which  a  practical  worker  has  to  rely  for  the  earning  of  his  bread  and 
cheese  ? 

I  think  I  cannot,  therefore,  do  better  than  suggest,  to  any  one 
contemplating  the  outlay  of  a  little  money  and  trouble  in  the  rigging 
up  of  an  extemporised  outside  studio,  the  advisability  of  spending  a 
copper  or  two  in  a  visit  to  any  well-appointed  photographic  booth,  so 
frequently  seen  at  country  fairs,  and  which  are  here  to-day  and  away 
to-morrow  ;  such  an  inspection  will  teach  any  one  a  lot  in  a  few  minutes, 
simply  because,  in  the  erection  of  these  canvas  studios,  more  or  less 
brains  and  practical  experience  are  combined  and  displayed  in  every  item 
that  comes  under  one’s  observation. 

About  the  first  thing  that  will  strike  an  observant  visitor  in  search  of 
information  is  the  position  invariably  selectedj  whereby  as  much  side 
light  from  the  sunny  side  is  capable  of  being  screened  off  without  any 
great  trouble  or  expense.  This,  it  will  be  found,  is  generally  accom¬ 
plished  by  means  of  the  pitch  of  the  cross  supports  that  rise  from  the 
side  poles  at  either  end  of  the  studio,  and  by  means  of  which  not  a  ray 
of  direct  sunlight  is  permitted  to  enter  the  booth.  Outside,  all  may  be 
glare  and  sunshine,  and  the  eye  quite  pained  with  the  full  glare  of  such, 
but,  once  inside  and  under  the  shelter  of  this  often-patched  and  weather¬ 
beaten  welcome  retreat,  nothing  but  a  delightfully  soft,  subdued  light 
meets  the  eye,  with  a  strong,  concentrated,  main  light  coming  from  just 
the  direction  best  suited  according  to  the  time  of  day  and  season  of  the 
year — this  very  often  means  an  opening  in  the  roof  of  the  booth,  which  is 
easily  provided  for  by  unhanging  the  canvas  at  such  places  as  will  admit 
not  only  the  proper  quantity,  but  likewise  the  admission  of  the  same 
from  a  sufficiently  high-side  pitch,  somewhat  in  front  of  the  spot  selected 
upon  for  posing  a  sitter. 

One  of  the  funniest  sights,  and,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  it  teither, 
one  of  the  best  lessons  I  ever  got  in  outside  portraiture,  was  derived  from 
witnessing  the  erection  of  several  photographic  booths  at  Brodick  Fair, 
that  pandemonium  of  fun  and  frolic,  and  where  every  cheap  Jack’s 
trade  under  the  sun  is  represented.  I  have  seen  at  Brodick  eight  to  ten 
well-appointed  canvas  booths  erected,  and  all  doing  a  roaring  trade  in 
less  than  half  am  hour.  The  marvellous  way  that  every  bolt  and  nut 
was  placed  into  position  with  such  precision  was  truly  a  sight  to  be 
remembered,  and,  as  far  as  the  lighting  of  the  sitters  was  concerned  (and 
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this  is  the  main  point  in  portraiture),  not  a  fault  could  be  found  with  any 
one  of  the  productions  given  out  for  the  modest  sum  charged  by  the  good 
lady  of  the  establishment,  who,  by  the  way,  plays  a  not  unimportant 
part  in  the  business  either  ;  for,  notwithstanding,  that  she  does  look  after 
the  dollars,  she  is  always  a  mark  for  the  good-natured  banter  which  is 
invariably  in  full  swing  between  opposition  booths  (as  many  imagine,  but 
which  are  often  one  and  the  same  copartnery),  and  by  which  fun  and 
frolic  visitors  are  unknowingly  made  to  enter  one  or  other  of  the  studios 
wearing  their  happiest  expression,  for  such  fun  and  frolic  means  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  good  business  in  the  long  run,  and  many  an  extra 
half-crown  pulled  from  a  pocket  by  such  means. 

A  local  gentleman  has  somewhat  recently  taken  out  a  patent  for  a 
portable  form  of  outside  studio,  in  which  lire  main  features  are  the 
employment  of  coloured  panels  in  a  large  hood  or  umbrella,  capable  of 
being  erected  at  any  height,  and  placed  at  varying  angles  as  found 
desirable,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  required  to  screen  the 
light.  In  many  respects  the  idea  is  a  good  one,  but  the  presence  of  a 
high  wind  would  tend  to  cause  anxiety  as  to  the  stability  of  tire  hood 
No  doubt,  however,  the  reflections  caused  by  using  various-coloured 
filters  tend  to  give  a  variety  of  effects  in  outside  lighting,  which  is  a 
distinct  advance  in  this  kind  of  work. 

There  are  many  simple  contrivances  that  any  one  can  adopt  in  retired 
places,  such  as  the  employment  of  a  couple  of  high  winter  dykes,  or 
clothes  horses.  By  folding  these  into  such  positions  as  will  permit  of 
their  enabling  a  top-side  screen  of  thin  book  muslin  being  erected  at  a 
suitable  angle  overhead,  and  by  staying  the  clothes  horses  firmly  on  the 
ground  by  means  of  pegs  and  ropes,  too  much  top  front  light  can  be  cut 
off  by  means  of  erecting  cross  poles  carrying  a  white  sheet,  one  side  of 
the  interior  being  lined  with  any  dark- coloured  material,  such  as  a  large 
table  cover,  the  other  having  a  white  lining. 

A  good  background  is  a  necessity,  but  this  is  easily  provided  by 
stretching  either  suitable  paper  or  cloth  over  such  an  article  as  a  clothes 
pole  fitted  up  at  the  end  of  the  winter  dykes.  Of  course,  contrivances  of 
this  description  are  fair-weather  adjuncts,  but  by  such  homely,  simple 
means  results  in  portraiture  are  obtained  that  will  vie  with,  and  often 
surpass,  results  obtained  in  costly  appointed  studios. 

It  is  often  urged  that  equal  results  in  portraiture  are  got  by  means  of 
view  lenses  to  those  obtained  by  the  more  costly  portrait  combinations. 

I  am  no  believer  in  such  statements  ;  there  is  a  round  ness  and  plasticity 
in  a  portrait  taken  by  means  of  a  good  portrait  combination  that  is  not 
obtainable  by  the  other  instrument,  and  no  one  knows  this  better  than 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  operating  with  each  of  the  above  forms  of 
lenses. 

If  equal  results  could  be  got  in  portraiture  with  cheap  view  lenses,  as 
are  obtained  with  the  high-priced  portrait  combinations,  the  day  of 
portrait  lenses  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  There  is  a  softness  and 
modelling  in  a  head  taken  with  a  good  portrait  lens  that  is  not  possible 
with  a  view  lens.  In  many  respects  this  kind  of  work  affords  much 
pleasure  and  amusement  when  gone  about  with  a  little  forethought  in 
rigging  up  an  extemporised  studio.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 

- ♦ - 

^  EDWARDS’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC-FILM 
MANUFACTURE. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Edwards  says : — 

“  The  object  of  the  present  invention  is  to  improve  means  or  apparatus 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic  films  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  latter  curling  or  cockling  during  the  coating,  setting,  and  drying  of 
the  gelatine  emulsion. 

“  In  carrying  the  invention  into  effect  I  may  use  a  machine  similar  to 
those  already  in  use  for  coating  glass  plates  or  films  attached  to  glass 
plates,  and  I  employ,  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  travelling  band,  a  band 
coated  with  a  tacky  or  adhesive  substance. 

“  I  find  that  a  very  suitable  coating  for  the  travelling  band  may  be 
made  with  a  mixture  of  a  solution  of  glue  or  gelatine  and  sugar  or 
glycerine,  such  as  the  ordinary  printer’s  roller  or  graph-copying  com- 
positions,  but  any  other  coating  having  a  tacky  or  adhesive  nature  may 
be  employed. 

“The  flexible  film  is  fed  to  the  machine  aud  js  pressed  into  contaot 
with  the  travelling  band  by  a  roller  or  otherwise.  It  then  receives  its 
coating  of  gelatine  emulsion  in  any  usual  manner,  and  passes  forward 
sticking  to  the  travelling  band,  which  retains  its  flatness  and  resists  the 
tendency  of  the  film  to  curl  up. 

“  By  the  time  the  film  reaches  the  end  of  the  travelling  band  the 
gelatine  coating  is  ‘  set,’  and  the  film  may  be  removed  for  drying,  or  the 
film  may  be  left  in  contact  with  the  travelling  band  until  dry. 

“It  will  be  understood  that  long  lengths  of  film  maybe  coated  by 
means  of  my  invention,  or  short  lengths  of  film  may  be  fed  to  the  tacky 
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|  or  adhesive  band,  by  hand  or  in  other  convenient  manner,  and  be  coated, 
|  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  attaching  each  short  length  separately  to 
a  plate  of  glass  or  other  rigid  material,  as  hitherto  practised. 

“  The  claims  are  :  — 

“  1.  In  means  or  apparatus  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  photo¬ 
graphic  films  the  use  of  a  travelling  band  having  a  tacky  or  adhesive  sur¬ 
face  to  receive  the  film  while  the  latter  is  being  coated  and  the  gelatine 
1  emulsion  is  setting  and  drying. 

“  2.  In  means  of  apparatus  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  photo¬ 
graphic  films  the  use  oi  a  travelling  band  having  a  tacky  or  adhesive 
surface.’’ 


THE  HACKNEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 

Proijaely  a  more  accurate  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  general  pro¬ 
gress  of  photography,  as  applied  to  pictorial  representation,  from  the 
study  of  the  successive  exhibitions  of  an  active  local  society,  such  as  the 
Hackney  Photographic  Society,  than  from  the  study  of  a  series  of  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  more  world-wide  notoiiety,  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  for  instance.  The  latter  attracts,  and  always  has 
attracted,  the  best  of  the  work  of  the  best  of  the  workers,  amateur  and 
professional,  throughout  the  country  ;  but,  from  its  nature,  it  is  safer 
to  regard  it  a ■>  indicating  the  prevailing  fashion  in  artistic  photography 
than  as  indicating  the  general  progress  of  the  balk  of  those  who  practise 
photography.  The  works  exhibited  on  their  walls  are  but  a  small  selec¬ 
tion,  about  one-fourtb,  of  those  offered  for  exhibition,  and,  naturally, 
the  individuals  who  are  appointed  to  make  the  selection  would  be 
chosen  from  tho.-e  who  are  known  to  be  level  with  the  ideas  of  the 
times. 

The  Hackney  Exhibition  is  one  in  which  there  is  no  selection,  but  every 
picture  sent  in  is  accepted  and  hung.  There  is  an  opportunity,  therefore, 
of  inspecting  the  worst  the  members  do,  as  well  as  the  best,  a  severe 
a  Society  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  are  beginners ;  but 
the  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  result.  The  Exhibition,  which 
was  open  to  the  public  last  week,  was  undoubtedly  in  advance  of  any 
previously  held,  and  the  Members’  Classes  were  noticeable  for  the  scarcity 
of  work,  which  was  not  in  some  way  commendable.  The  leading 
members  of  the  Society  have  gained  a  reputation  by  their  works  outside 
their  own  district,  and  their  influence  on  the  less  advanced  members, 
for  their  good,  was  everywhere  apparent  on  the  walls  of  the  Exhibition. 
If  there  was  a  tendency  shown  to  imitate  too  servilely  their  leaders,  both 
in  style  and  treatment,  on  the  part  of  the  less  experienced  members,  it 
is  a  less  objectionable  fault  than  tiring  off  plates  without  aim  or  object, 
and  trusting  to  luck  for  the  results. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  geographical  situation  of  the  Society's 
home,  a  considerable  proportion,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the  landscape 
pictures  were  characteristic  of  the  scenery  of  Essex  and  the  eastern 
counties  ;  and,  although  from  that  fact  the  Exhibition  suffered  a 
little  from  want  of  variety,  it  was  impossible  not  to  admire  the  spiiit  of 
appreciation  common  to  many  of  the  members  of  the  atmospheric  effects 
which  constitute  one  of  the  principal  charms  of  flat,  marshy  disuicts. 
But,  while  fully  recognising  the  pictorial  value  of  the  mists  and  leaden 
skies,  and  commending  the  members  for  their  success  in  treating  their 
subjects  under  these  aspects,  we  could  not  help  feeling  that  we  sh  mid 
like  to  see  a  little  more  of  how  the  county  looks  under  a  genial  sun,  when 
the  trees  and  hedges  are  clothed  with  verdure,  the  swamps  dried  up,  and 
the  roads  not  impassable  to  foot  passengers. 

We  have  mentioned  that  there  is  very  little  work  that  could  be  spnied; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  so  many  of  the  members  show  work  60  nearly 
equal  in  merit  that  to  choose  any  for  special  commendation  is  difficult. 
Among  the  pictures  which  particularly  appealed  U  us  were  those  by 
W.  Rawlings,  J.  Carpenter,  W.  Selfe.  Dr.  Frank  .leffree.  I>r.  Roland 
Smith,  J.  J.  Westcott,  I'.  Palmer.  W.  A.  -I.  Header,  J.  O.  (irflnt, 
W.  Fenton-Jones,  L.  S.  Wilks,  C.  A.  Russell.  F.  E.  Roofc,  and  J.  E. 

The  stereoscopic  slides  were  all  beyond  the  average  and  free  from  the 
usual  technical  defects.  The  Lantern  Slides  were  a  most  admirable  cla*-1-. 
The  Novelty  Class,  in  which  a  silver  medal  was  offered  for  the  best  original 
device  in  the  way  of  apparatus,  is  always  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
Hackney  show.  Here  we  found  an  ingenious  plate-rocking  contrivanoe 
actuated  by  a  small  electro  motor  driven  by  a  current  from  an  ordinary 
Leclanchg  battery,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ashton  Gill ;  a  tap  attachment 
useful  in  washing  negatives;  and  a  carefully  thought-out  lantern  slide 
making  camera  by  Dr.  Roland  Smith,  to  which  the  medal  was  awarded. 

A  collection  of  radiographs  by  Dr.  Gerard  Smith  also  was  worthy  of 
notice. 

In  the  Open  Classes,  the  General  aud  Portrait  Classes  includedm  any 
old  acquaintances  of  those  who  visit  Exhibitions.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  the  principal  exhibitors  to  convey  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the 
quality  of  the  work.  The  Champion  Class,  for  pictures  which  have 
previously  received  awards,  was  comparatively  poor.  It  is  curious  that 
the  Champion  Class  at  Exhibitions  should  so  often  be  weak ;  and,  wi;h 
regard  to  some  of  the  pictures,  one  is  tempted  to  wonder,  if  that 
obtained  an  award,  what  must  the  others  have  b.  en  like?  The  Lantern 
Slides  Open  Class  contained  some  very  fine  examples  ;  but  the  dass.  as  a 
whole,  was  fairly  beaten  by  the  Members  Clas-.  The  total  number  was 
about  the  same  in  each. 
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The  principal  exhibitors  in  the  Open  Classes  were  Mrs.  C.  Weed  Ward, 
W.  Smedley  Aston,  Chas.  M.  Wane,  W.  J.  Byrne,  T.  Morley  Brook, 
C.  F  Inston,  J.  Bulbeok,  P.  S.  Lankester,  H.  Mitchell,  J.  Gunston, 
H,  W.  Bennett,  Mrs.  W.  Gardner,  E.  Scamell,  Geo.  Lafajette,  J.  H. 
Gear,  W.  Thomas,  Edgar  R.  Bull,  A.  Brooker,  J.  T.  French,  and  Willis 
Booth, 

The  body  of  the  hall  was,  as  usual,  devoted  to  trade  exhibitors,  the 
principal  stalls  being  held  by  Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck,  of  Cornhill ;  Henry 
Park,  of  Haggerston  ;  T.  H.  Powell,  of  Denmark-hill ;  the  Cresco-filma 
Company;  the  Prosser- Roberts  Drng  Stores,  of  Camberwell;  Thorn  & 
Hoddle,  of  Camberwell  New-road  ;  the  Scientific  Hand  Camera  Company, 
of  Queen  Victor  ia-streei,  who  all  had  interesting  displays  of  their  well- 
known  specialities ;  and  Messrs.  J.  0.  Grant  &  Cocks  showed  accumu¬ 
lators.  induction  coils,  and  other  electrical  apparatus  used  in  connexion 
with  X  rays. 

On  each  evening  of  the  Exhibition  the  Society  had  provided  for  the 
amusement  of  its  visitors,  in  addition  to  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
and  lantern  exhibitions,  demonstrations,  at  intervals,  of  the  X  rays,  by 
Dr.  Gerard  Smith  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Greenhill.  The  cinematoscope  was 
also  at  work  in  an  adjacent  room.  The  general  arrangements  of  the 
Exhibition  were  admirable,  and  Mr.  Fenton-Jones  and  his  colleagues 
deserve  more  than  a  passing  word  of  praise  for  their  completeness. 

The  Judges  were  Messrs.  Thomas  Fall,  J.  A.  Hodges,  and  Rev.  F.  C. 
Lambert.  In  some  cases  the  awards  were  very  amusing  examples  of 
the  eccentricity  of  genius. 

List  of  Awards. 

As  under  the  regulations  no  member  could  take  more  than  one  award, 
when  a  member’s  name  appears  more  than  once,  only  the  more  valuable 
medal  was  actually  received. 

Members’  Class  A.  (For  Pictures  taken  since  the  last  Exhibition). — 
Silver  medal,  Marsh  and  Mead ,  J.  Carpenter.  Bronze,  A  Forest  Pool,  W.  A. 
Hensler.  Certificate,  The  Forest — Early  Winter,  W.  F.  Fenton-Jones. 

Class  B.  (For  Pictures  taken  during  membership). — Silver,  On  the 
Grand  Canal,  Venice,  W.  F.  Fenton-Jones.  Bronze,  Solitude,  F.  E.  Roofe. 
Certificate,  Family  Gossip,  W.  F.  Fenton-Jones. 

Class  C.  (Hand-camera  Work). — Silver,  Ploughing,  F.  E.  Roofe. 
Bronze,  Peru  entwater,  J.  E.  Hull. 

Class  D.  (Stereoscopic). — Silver,  A.  D.  Fort.  Bronze,  L.  S.  Wilks. 

Class  E.  (Lantern  Slides). — Silver,  W.  A.  Hensler.  Bronze,  W.  A. 
Hensler.  Certificate,  L.  S.  Wilks. 

Novelty  Class. — Silver,  Dr.  Roland  Smith. 

Open  Classes. 

Class  F.  (General  Work). — Silver,  ’ Tis  evening;  all  around  is  still ; 
Save  forth*,  music  of  the  bubbling  rill,  J.  Gunston.  Bronze,  Ely,  Organ 
Staircase,  J.  Bulbeck.  Bronze,  An  Autumn  Evening,  P.  S.  Lankester. 

Class  G.  (Portraiture  and  Genre). — Silver  withheld.  Bronze,  A t-home 
portrait,  P.  S.  Lankester. 

Class  H.  (Champion).  —Silvery  Morn ,  J.  H.  Gear. 

Class  I.  (Lantern  Slides). — Sdver,  J.  H.  Gear.  Bronze,  A.  Brooker. 
Certificate,  E.  R.  Bull. 

Technical  Section.  —  Silver  medal,  Messrs.  Thorn  A  Hoddle  for 
acetylene  gas  generators. 

-  -» — _ — - - 

Utujtttrfr. 


***  In  this  column  we  from  time  to  time  print  questions  that  may  bt 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  our  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 


Re-exposure  of  Plates. — Hopeful  asks :  “  Is  it  true  that  there 
is  a  reliable  method  by  which  plates  that  have  been  exposed  to 
light,  either  in  the  camera  or  otherwise,  can  be  restored  to  their 
original  condition,  and  fitted  for  exposure  ?  If  so,  it  will  be  a 
great  boon  to  others  besides  myself.” 

Coloured  Screen  for  Landscape  Work. — Exam,  writes:  “In 
an  old  work  on  photography,  I  find  mention  made,  though  in  a 
rather  indefinite  manner,  of  a  practice  said  to  have  been  ‘  adopted 
by  some  workers  ’  of  using  a  green-glass  screen  before  the  lens 
when  photographing  landscapes  or  foliage.  Is  this  plan  any 
good  ?  and,  if  so,  must  orthochromatic  plates  be  used  ?  ” 

Duration  of  Hand  Exposure. — J.  B.  says :  “  I  should  like  to  elicit 
the  opinions  of  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  as  to  the  probable  duration  of  the  quickest  exposure 
it  is  possible  to  give  by  uncapping  the  lens  by  hand.  I  have 
heard  opinions  expressed  that  vary  so  widely  that  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  reconcile  them.  Of  course,  I  am  aware  the  time  will  vary 
with  different  manipulators,  but  what,  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
smart  operator,  is  the  probable  hand  exposure  in  taking  a  horse 
or  dog,  for  instance  ?  ” 


Ammonia  in  Gelatine  Emulsions. — In  reply  to  “  IIistoricu«.” 
ABC  writes:  “  I  Jbelieve  the  first  direct  use  of  ammonia  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  sensitiveness  in  gelatine  emulsions  wa- 
made  by  the  late  Dr.  Van  Monekhoven  in  1879,  from  whom  the 
idea  was  speedily  taken  up  by  English  experimentalists.  Dr. 
Monckhoven’s  process  was  described,  I  think,  in  the  Bulletin  de 
l' Association  Beige  in  the  early  or  middle  part  of  1879.  But 
previous  to  that — in,  I  think,  1876— a  leading  article  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  on  Johnston’s  ammonio- 
nitrate  collodion  emulsion  process  gave  a  detailed  account  of 
experiments  with  ammonia  in  connexion  with  the  then  new 
gelatine  emulsion.”  [See  Mr.  York’s  letter  last  week.] 

Xyloidine.— (To  “Ignorance.”) — Xyloidine  is  the  nitro  substitution 
product  prepared  from  starch  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  and 
is  of  practically  no  use  for  photographic  purposes.  Although 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  it  dries  to  a  granular  opaque  film, 
useless  for  negative  purposes.  Celloidine  is  the  name  given  to  a 
commercial  preparation  of  purified  pyroxyline,  which  is 
apparently  first  dissolved,  clarified,  and  neutralised,  and  finally 
solidified  into  cakes.  It  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  pure  and 
reliable  form  of  pyroxyline.  Papyroxyline,  made  from  paper, 
has  been  considered  to  possess  advantages  in  the  direction  of  easy 
fluency  and  freedom  from  structure,  but  these  qualities  depend 
entirely  upon  the  details  of  its  manufacture. — Syntax. 

Wooden  Bath. — In  reply  co  “  Wet  Plate,”  J.  Barnes  writes :  “  If 
the  bath  is  a  large  one,  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  method 
will  be  to  line  with  glass,  the  wooden  casing  having  been 
previously  well  saturated  with  several  coats  of  (not  too  thick) 
shellac  varnish.  Saturation  with  shellac,  if  properly  done,  also 
answers  well  for  large  baths  without  the  glass  lining,  but  for 
small  ones  paraffin  wax  is  preferable.  The  method  of  application 
is  to  melt  the  wax  in  a  suitable  iron  or  other  dish  on  a  flat  stove, 
raising  the  temperature  as  high  as  may  be  convenient,  and  then 
to  immerse  the  bath  or  dish  to  be  waterproofed,  which  should 
be  previously  thoroughly  dried  and  warmed.  As  the  wax  pene¬ 
trates,  bubbles  of  air  will  escape  from  the  wood,  and  the 
immersion  should  be  continued  until  these  have  ceased,  when 
the  bath  is  taken  out,  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  superfluous  wax 
scraped  off.  Obviously,  this  plan  cannot  be  applied  to  large 
sizes.” 

Conversion  of  Printing  Bath. — (To  J.  Phillips). — “The  conversion 
of  the  printing  bath  to  negative  purposes  is  a  very  simple  matter, 
theoretically,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  organic 
matter  it  contains  and  bring  it  to  a  suitable  strength.  The 
trouble  involved  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  used.  The  first  operation  will  be  to  boil  it  in  a  porcelain 
basin,  allow  it  to  cool,  and  then  filter.  Now  add  a  few  grains 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  together  with  a  few  drops  of  liquid 
ammonia,  and  let  it  be  freely  alkaline.  Shake  it  up  well  in  a 
clear  glass  bottle,  and  then  place  the  dirty- looking  mixture  in 
stroDg  daylight  until  it  first  blackens  and  then  becomes  clear, 
when  it  should  be  filtered  and  afterwards  rendered  very  faintly 
acid  with  nitric  acid.  It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
‘sunning’  process  where  the  bath  has  been  very  foul.  The 
only  method  of  adjusting  the  strength  is  by  quantitative 
analysis  ;  ‘  argentometers,’  so  called,  are  of  no  use,  as  they  are 
unable  to  ignore  the  soluble  nitrates,  other  than  that  of  silver, 
invariably  contained  in  an  old  bath.” 

- +- - 

<®ttr  ©tutorial  arable. 


Handbuch  der  Chemigraphie. 

By  Wilhelm  F.  Toieel. 

A.  Hartleben,  Vienna,  Pesth,  Leipsic. 

This  volume  forms  one  of  the  series  of  Hartleben’s  Chemico- 
technical  Library,  and  is  the  second  edition  of  the  work.  It  deals 
with  the  processes  of  etching  in  relief  in  their  many  varieties,  upon 
zinc,  copper,  and  other  metals,  for  letterpress.  Those  who  wish  lor 
information  concerning  the  production  of  line  and  screen  plates  will 
find  this  a  very  handy  volume,  as  the  author  not  only  gives  full 
information  with  regard  to  materials  and  manipulations,  but  has 
brought  the  work  up  to  date. 
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The  Parade  :  1897.  An  Illustrated  Gift-book  for  Boys  and 

Girls. 

Edited  by  Gleeson  White.  London :  H.  Henry  &  Co.,  Limited,  93,  St. 

Martin’g-lane,  W.C. 

The  boys  and  girls  for  whom,  in  this  beautiful  book,  Mr.  Gleeson 
White  and  Messrs.  Henry  have  set  themselves  the  pleasant  task  of 
■catering  are  fortunate  in  respect  of  the  artists  and  authors  who  have 
-endeavoured  to  interest  them,  for  of  both  kinds  of  workers  some  of 
the  ablest  of  the  day  contribute  to  The  Parade.  Until  very  recent 
times  “  annual  ”  literature  for  young  people  was  usually  either 
mawkish  or  namby-pamby,  while  it  assumed  on  the  part  of  its 
readers  not  merely  tenderness  of  years,  but  intellectual  feebleness 
<and  stupidity.  Mr.  Gleeson  White  and  Messrs.  Henry  wisely  recog¬ 
nise  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  young  people  who  ask  for  and  are 
capable  of  appreciating:  different  literary  fare  to  that  usually  vouch¬ 
safed  to  them  by  the  Tract  Society  and  similar  bodies,  and  the  result 
4s  this  tasteful,  sprightly,  and  interesting  book,  in  which,  if  we 
(mistake  not,  oldsters  as  well  as  youngsters  will  take  delight. 


Among  the  authors  are  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  II.  Le  Gallienne* 
Barry  Pain  (with  one  of  his  inimitable  school  tales),  Max  Pemberton, 
IF.  Norreys  Connell,  Mrs.  Moles  worth,  and  many  others,  who, 
between  them,  contribute  brightly  written  tales,  poetry,  music,  &c., 
while,  of  the  pictures,  Aubrey  Beardsley,  Alan  Wright,  L.  IIous- 
iman,  Starr  Wood,  N.  Jungman,  II.  T.  de  Mattos,  and  numerous 
•other  clever  people  claim  the  authorship.  Carefully  edited,  beauti¬ 
fully  bound  and  printed,  it  may  with  safety  be  predicted  that  a  wide 
■welcome  awaits  the  Parade  for  1897.  At  any  rate,  it  deserves  it. 


Messrs.  Henry  &  Co.  also  send  us  The  Sappy  Owls,  told,  drawn, 
and  lithographed  by  Th.  Van  Hoztema.  This  consists  of  a  series  of 
(humorous  illustrations  (in  colours),  showing  how  two  stolid  owls 
surprised  others  of  the  feathered  creation  by  being  happy  without 
fighting  or  excessive  eating  and  drinking. 


The  Tyrants  of  Kool-Sim,  by  J.  Maclaren  Cobban,  a  stirring  and 
absorbing  tale  of  adventure,  and  two  of  Mary  E.  Mann’s  charming 
and  idyllic  stories,  There  was  once  a  Prince  and  When  Arnold  Comes 
Home,  are  among  Messrs.  Henry’s  recent  fictional  publications.  The 
'4wo  former  have  already  achieved  popularity,  and  all  may  be  safely 
placed  in  the  hands  of  that  awe-inspiring  product  of  propriety,  the 
■young  lady  of  fifteen.  _ 

The  Action  of  Light  in  Photography. 

By  Captain  Abney,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  London:  Sampson  Lovp  &  Co., 
Fetter-lane,  E.C. 

The  full  title  of  this  work  is  Evening  Talks  at  the  Camera  Club  on 
&he  Action  of  Light  in  Photography,  by  the  President,  Captain 
Abney,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. ,  which  might,  we  think,  have  been 
abbreviated  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  heading  of  this  notice. 
The  book  consists  of  a  series  of  chapters  that  treat,  separately,  many 
■of  the  phenomena  of  light  in  its  photographic  action.  Thus,  mole¬ 
cular  and  atomic  motions ;  spectrum  wave-lengths ;  absorption 
-spectra;  light  in  the  dark  room;  and  halation,  are  among  the 
subjects  dealt  with  that  are  of  immediate  interest  to  practical  photo¬ 
graphers,  many  of  whom,  however,  will,  no  doubt,  find  it  convenient 
'to  pass  over  some  chapters  that  we  have  not  mentioned.  Photo¬ 
metry — or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  expressed — the  measurement  of 
•opacities,  and  colour  measurement  and  luminosity,  are  also  among 
>the  sections  of  the  book,  wherein  the  action  of  heat  and  cold,  inter- 
rmittence  of  exposure,  and  very  intense  light  on  sensitive  surfaces, 
likewise  receive  detailed  reference. 

If  there  is  not  anything  absolutely  new  or  novel  in  Captain  Abney's 
fbook,  it  is  replete  with  interest  to  those  given  to  the  study  of  the 
'theory  of  photography,  while  even  “  the  photographer  who,  to 
•quote  from  the  preface,  “as  a  rule  is  not  too  fond  of  the  theoretical 
■considerations  that  underlie  his  craft”  will  find  in  it  much  to  instruct 
and  something  to  fascinate  him.  In  connexion  with  recent  articles 
•and  discussions  that  have  appeared  in  our  columns,  it  is  of  interest 
-to  note  that  Captain  Abney  appears  to  favour  the  sub-salt  theory  of 
•development.  There  are  seventy  illustrations  and  an  appendix  of 
'tabular  matter  relating  to  experimental  results  in  the  book,  which 
•should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  all  interested  in  the  scientific 
aspects  of  photography. 

MESSRS.  Arthur  &  Co.,  of  19,  Thurnham -street,  Rocky-lane,  Liver¬ 
pool,  send  us  samples  of  their  A1  retouching  medium  and  negative 
varnish.  Both  preparations  appear  to  be  admirably  adapted  for 


their  respective  purposes.  By  the  use  of  both  it  is  claimed  that 
plenty  of  work  can  be  got  on  the  film,  and  it  does  not  come  off  with 
the  varnishing. 


fLctnS  anti  Hot  eg. 


amt  of  m-a 
nnpe-tition 
mie  M-ric-s 


Erratum.— In  the  leaderette  on  Rapid  Printing,  j  .  789  of  the  Journal 
last  week,  lor  “  centimetres  ”  ic.nl  ••  millimetres. ” 

Photographs  ok  Gardens  and  Plants.— Prizes  t.  the  am 
1601.  have  just  been  paid  to  the  various  competitors  i  t  <  1896 
the  Editor  ol  1  he  Harden  and  (JariLening  Illustrat'd.  The 
prizes  will  he  ottered  during  the  coming  year. 

Photographic  Club.  The  next  weekly  meeting  -f  the  Club  ■ 
held  in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  street,  ELC.  at 
o  clock  on  Wednesday  evening.  December  2.  (Jaebon  Printing  with 
Transfer,  a  demonstration  by  Mr.  J  ^  Sinclair.  Visit 

Mr.  Arthur  C.  Baldwin,  who  i-  known  to  very  many  of  o  u 
London  and  the  country,  informs  us  ol  the  termination  i  bis  eng  igt 
the  Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company.  Mr.  Baldwin,  we  Mi* 
proposes  engaging  in  business  on  his  ow  i  account 
wishes  of  his  many  friends  for  his  su<  <  e»s. 


for 

fly¬ 

by 

of 


ill 


glit 

ut 


Mb.  W.  It.  Bland  of  Dnffield,  Derby  wri-  ‘  I  re  n  | 
membership  of  the  Postal  Camera  Club.  Albums  thly  wii 

regularity.  The  Club  has  members  who  are  exhi  t  thi  Royal  I*:  olo¬ 

graphic  Society,  and  the  Salon,  and  other  leading  show  ,  n  l  :h.  •  ]•  ■ 
advanced  workers  only  are  requested  to  reply.  A  o]  ,f  I  ••  i  oi  I  e 
club  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  me.” 


ilatrnt  firing. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  bet ••  sen  N  -r  '  and 

November  18,  1896: — 

Gas  Jet  for  Lanterns. — No.  25,085.  “Impr  vcm<  •  a  G.-»  •  Ar 

ment  for  Optical  Lanterns."  G.  Holdsworth. 

Enlarging  Lanterns. — No.  25,086.  “Imp: 

Making  Photographic  Enlprgi  ts,B 
worth. 

Camera  Stands. — No.  25,136.  “Improvements  in  relati;  •■  P 
graphic  Camera  Stands.”  W.  W.  Beasley  and  C.  Terr  >t:  Smith. 

Screen  Kinetoscopt. — No.  25,278.  ••  Impr-v.  i  •  nt- i:  Appar  it  •  rT  .  . 

and  Exhibiting  Animated  Photographs.”  J.  Adams,  E.  Houasdsbs, 
and  C.  J.  Leather. 

Printing  Frames. — No.  25,579.  “Improvement-  i  P  t  *  Pi  it. 

Frames.”  C.  A.  McEvoy. 

Shutter. — No.  25.616.  “An  Improved  P  •  zraph  S'  -  r.  C 
specification.  A.  T.  Kyberd. 


JHrrttngg  of  Soctrttrg. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


November. 

Name  of  Society. 

39 . 

Bradford  . 

31 . 

Camera  Club . . .  • 

30 . 

North  Middlesex . 

30 . 

30 . 

Rotherham  . 

Decemlier. 

1 . 

Gospel  Oak  . 

1 . 

Hackney . 

1  . 

Halifax  Camera  Club .  • 

1 . 

Isle  of  Tbauet  . 

1 . 

1,2  . 

North  Middlesex . 

1 . 

Rotherham  . 

1 . 

Wolverhampton  . 

« 2 

Boronsrh  Polvtechnic . 

2 . . 

Croydon  Camera  Club  . 

2 . 1 

Leeds  Camera  Club . .. . 

2 

Photographic  Club . ...  j 

3  . 

3 . , 

Leeds  Photo.  Society . 

3 . 

Le:gh  . -. . — 

3 . 

Uiverpool  Amateur . 

London  and  Provincial . 

3. . 1 

Oldham  ..... . . . 

3..., . 

West  Surrey . . . 

Woodford  . . . 

5 . . 

Sontbport . 

J  To  Lyon/sse  with  < 
(  Courtney  Gale. 
Annual  Exhibition  J 
|  Practical  Pic‘«n«l 
'(  Horsley  Hinton. 


R*v.  J. 


Competition  Closes. 


I  The  E  .olatioa  o/  the  Qelat im  Plate.  A. 
[  Mackie 

I  Huieiay  Tour  in  N’orfJwm  Italy.  >,rmt 
(  0/  Photography.  Thomas  W  ,d  lop. 

//in Urn -*h de  Jtulinf.  John  A. 

I  Stereoscopic  Phytogeny  i.*-  Professor 
(  Carlton  J.  Lambert,  M.A  ,  F.  R.A.S. 
Annual  Exhibition. 

Vertical  Projection.  J.  levihwtrT. 

In  the  Ifitii*  0/  .Norway.  T.  H.  Co*. 
Paper  Segohve*  P.  C.  Cornford. 

Moting  Pictures,  tr.  W.  Fnaae  Gmeno. 

|  Ancient  mull  If  •  iern  Print mg,  Toning, 
d  (Tasking.  Mr.  Gaunt. 

I  Oorfcon  Printing  wi tKont  Transfer.  J.  A. 
\  Sinclair. 

H.  Brereton  Baker. 

■  AnnnaJ  Meeting  and  Member*’  Lantern 
1  Evening. 

The  Hand  Camera.  M.  F.  Burrow*.  J.P. 
Intens'heeiUon  and  Redact iot,  F.  A  yon. 
Culoar  Filt/r*.  E.  J.  WalL 
Sles'eos-’pic  PWcyrapKy.  W  Schofield. 
Social  N  vht. 

Hand-oamcna  Work.  W,  Them  a*. 
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LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
November  19, — Mr.  P  Everitt  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  Goddaer  was  proposed  for  membership. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  referred  to  the  paper  recently  read  dealing  with  the 
present  position  of  the  Jackson -Harmsworth  Arctic  Expedition,  and  said  he 
had  been  enabled  to  show  prints  of  the  original  negatives  illustrating  the 
meeting  of  Jackson  and  Nansen  and  other  features  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Lewis  Medland  showed  a  selection  of  slides  of  Great  Yarmouth  and 
its  neighbourhood,  anticipating  the  visit  of  the  Photographic  Convention 
ananged  for  next  year.  He  showed  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  material 
in  the  district,  embracing  sea  and  landscapes,  shipping,  and  places  of  anti¬ 
quarian  interest,  taking  his  audience  over  the  probable  routes  ol  the  excur¬ 
sions,  including  a  trip  to  Norwich  and  the  Broads.  He  concluded  with  some 
views  in  and  near  Soutliwold,  in  all  some  140  slides,  by  the  collodio-bromide 
process,  being  thrown  on  the  screen.  Slides  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Bayston, 
Mr.  Hill,  and  Mr.  Wiss  were  also  exhibited  on  the  screen. 

The  Chairman  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Medland  said  he  was 
sure  that,  if  the  Convention  got  as  far  as  Soutliwold,  they  would  agree  with  him 
that  it  was  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

November  18, — Mr.  R.  P.  Drage  in  the  chair. 

Two  new  members  were  proposed,  viz.,  Mr.  George  Hana  and  Mr.  George  J. 
Wright,  ... 

Mr.  Snowden  Ward  said  that  lie  had  just  had  a  conversation  with  an 
assessor  of  risks  for  the  Westminster  Fire  Office.  This  official  stated,  but  in 
an  unofficial  manner,  as  lie  explained  that  there  was  no  office  regulation  upon 
the  subject  yet,  that  liis  office  had  not  placed  any  restrictions  upon  the  proper 
use  of  acetylene,  and  he  did  not  think  they  would  do  so  ;  but  he  suggested  that 
the  best  course  for  any  photographer  who  intended  to  use  the  new  illuminant 
would  be  to  wiite  the  Westminster  Fire  Office,  stating  his  intention,  the 
quantity  of  gas  he  was  likely  to  make,  the  quantity  of  carbide  he  should  use, 
the  method  of  storage,  and,  lastly,  the  kind  and  size  of  generator  he  should 
employ.  Mr.  Ward  said  he  believed  that  the  Westminster  Fire  Office  and  the 
Sun  Office  were  the  pioneeis  in  dealing  with  the  individual  risks  of  photo¬ 
graphers. 

The  Paget  Prize  Plate  Company  sent  a  number  of  packets  of  their  lantern 
plates,  both  slow  and  rapid  series,  for  distribution  amongst  the  members,  who 
were  asked  to  try  them  and  bring  tbeir  results  to  a  future  meeting,  They  also 
sent  a  gratuitous  supply  of  their  book  called,  Paget  Lantern  Slides  ;  a.  Manual 
for  their  Use,  which  contains  full  instructions  for  making  slides  both  by  con¬ 
tact  and  in  the  camera. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fall  gave  bis  lecture  entitled, 

Birds  and  Animal  Life. 

The  dissertation  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  very  excellent  slides  of  dogs, 
birds,  and  horses.  Mr.  Fall  related  a  series  of  experiences  with  animals,  and 
anecdotes  about  them,  which  revealed  him  to  his  audience  as  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  the  animal  world. 

On  December  2,  Mr.  James  A.  Sinclair  will  demonstrate  the  Artigue  Method 
of  Carbon  Printing  without  Transfer. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

November  12, — the  President  (Mr.  T.  Chilton)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Beckton  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  H  M.  Whitefield  exhibited  the  apparatus  used  in  the  generation  of 
acetylene  gas,  and  gave  a  description  of  the  process,  afterwards  demonstrating 
the  manufacture  of  the  gas,  and  using  it  in  the  optical  lantern.  Slides  by  Mr. 
H.  V.  Lawes  from  hand-camera  negatives  were  shown  by  aid  of  the  new  light. 
The  disc  was  six  feet  in  diameter  and  for  the  size  well  illuminated.  The 
apparatus  was  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Chapman. 

Messrs.  A.  E.  Casson  and  Harry  Wade  gave  their  experiences  on  Wellington 
&  Ward’s  new  negative  paper,  showing  results  from  personal  work  with  the 
paper.  Considering  the  bad  weather  that  has  prevailed  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  the  work  was  satisfactory,  although  it  was  proved  by  many  exposures 
that  the  light  at  this  time  of  the  year  was  too  dull  for  successful  work  on  this 
paper,  which  requires  a  longer  exposure  than  glass  plates.  The  makers  sent 
down  for  inspection  negatives  which  proved  that  negatives  equalling  glass 
plates  can  be  obtained,  and  future  meetings  should  see  results  by  the  members 
from  the  packets  distributed. 


Croydon  Camera  Club. — November  18. — No  more  profitable  lecture  has 
been  given  at  the  Club  than  the  truly  admirable  discourse  upon 

Picture-making  with  the  Camera, 

with  which  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  regaled  a  crowded  attendance  of  members 
on  Wednesday,  November  18.  As  a  rule,  the  subject  of  art  is,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  average  man,  a  sufficiently  forbidding  one.  Hence  it  says  much  for  the 
attractive  force  of  Mr.  Hinton’s  name  and  talents  that,  in  the  first  place,  he 
should  have  drawn  a  full  house,  and,  in  the  second,  held  his  auditors’  close 
attention  whilst  he  for  over  an  hour  talked  to  them  of  pictorial  art  and  its 
expression  by  mean*  mainly,  but  not  entirely,  photographic.  Had  not  the 
President  of  the.  Club,  in  introducing  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton,  said  so,  surely  no 
photographer  would  1*  likely  to  forget  that  the  lecturer  is  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  exponents  upon  the  exhibition  walls  of  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  land¬ 
scape  depicted  with  a  camera.  We  are  unable  to  even  summarise  most  of  the 
points  spoken  on  ;  it  must  here  suffice  that  Mr.  Hinton  dwelt  with  much 
emphasis  and  persistence  upon  the  difference  between  using  the  camera  as  a 
kind  of  recording  angel  of  natural  truths  and  employing  it  for  the  attainment 
of  an  ideal  expression  of  some  mood,  moment,  or  passage  of  nature,  which  the 
artist-photographer  seeks  to  fashion  into  a  decorative  and  personal  statement. 


The  lecturer  proceeded,  at  much  detail,  to  explain  sunn-  of  the  means  whflMbj 
he  made  the  camera  and  photographic  materials  respond  to  his  wishes,  a 
palpable  hit  was,  that  the  power  of  personal  control  was  valueless,  or  ncarl\ 
unless  the  photographer  knew  what  modifications  <>r  alterations  were  conducive 
to  the  artistic  betterment  of  the  photograph.  In  this  regard  Mr.  Hinton  dwelt 
upon  the  great  value  of  simplicity  ana  singleness  of  purpose,  inasmuch  as  tic- 
prevailing  or  natural  tendency  in  photography  is  in  the  direction  of  pictor  ial 
verbosity — too  mtny  facts  crying  out  for  recognition.  The  lecturer’s  remark' 
gained  much  point  by  a  selection  of  his  large  platiuotype  landscape  studies, 
which  were  exhibited  at  the  Photographic  Salon.  Two  of  these,  Flower '/ 
Wastes  and  Sweet  Wilderness ,  were  employed  to  show  how  a  full  daylight 
scene  may  be  so  photographically  sophisticated  as  to  give  the  impression  of 
grey  evening.  In  discussing  the  foregoing,  the  President  (Mr.  Hector  Maclean 
made  a  series  of  half-humorous,  but  occasionally  serious,  remarks  respecting 
what  had  gone  before.  He  began  by  quoting  Raskin's  aphorism,  “Life 
without  industry  is  guilt,  and  industry  w  ithout  art  is  brutality,"  and  proceeded 
to  plunge  into  a  maze  of  friendly  criticism.  The  suppression  of  detail  of  which 
many  leading  photographers  arc  so  fond  was,  lie  maintained,  a  confession  < >1 
weakness,  a  confession  that  selective  sharpness  of  focus  and  partial  suppression 
of  detail  are  beyond  the  present  means  of  control.  Not  only  are  “familial 
objects  ”  welcome  and  helpful  in  a  composition,  but  fine  detail  is  not  inemn- 
patible  with  the  higher  forms  of  art.  as  witness  Brett  or  Meissouicr.  “  Change 
their  pictures  into  the  smudgy  shadowings  of  George  Davison,  ami  they  would 
be  absolutely  valueless  either  from  the  art  or  any  other  standpoint  "  Mr. 
Maclean  was  also  somewhat  fervid  upon  photographic  falsifications.  He  drew 
a  distinction  between  alteration  and  falsification  —  between  saying  less  oi 
emphasising  more,  and  making  night  ol  afternoon.  To  transpose  nature  into 
the  keys  of  art  is  one  thing,  but  to  depict  the  sun  as  a  moon  is  not  a  transposi¬ 
tion,  but  a  pic’toiial  imposture.  He  wound  up  with  some  impressive  words, 
urging  that  the  “  vehicles  of  expression,”  “light,  shadow,  and  atmosphere.” 
were  not  the  end,  but  the  beginning,  ol  a  great  picture.  Mr.  Hinton  having 
briefly  replied,  in  consequence  of  being  obliged  to  catch  a  train  to  Guildford, 
the  meeting  accorded  him  a  loudly  expressed  vote  of  thanks.  Mr.  Adolph 
Langlier  was  elected  a  member,  and  several  other  names  handed  in.  Mr. 
Rough  exhibited  three  interesting  and  well-executed  snap-shots  of  motor  cars 
passing  through  Croydon  on  the  occasion  of  the  memorable  motor-car  parade 
to  Brighton. 

Putney  Photographic  Society. — A  meeting  of  the  Society  wa>  held  on. 
November  4,  Mr.  H.  Faulkner  in  the  chair. — A  set  of  Ametican  slides  had. 
been  lent  by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  and  these  were  passed  through 
the  lantern.  The  set  includes  some  very  beautiful  slides,  which  were  much, 
appreciated  by  the  members. 

Richmond  Camera  Club.— November  16. — Mr.  Ardaseer  gave  the  first  ol 

a  series  of  elementary  lectures  which  have  been  ananged  for  the  session,  his 
subject  being 

Making  a  Negative. 

He  remarked  that  this  was  a  large  order  for  one  evening,  but  gave  many  practical 
hints  as  to  apparatus,  exposure,  development.  &c.  At  the  same  meeting  Mr. 
Gibson  showed  some  enlargements  on  bromide  paper  made  without  a  con¬ 
denser,  the  illuminant  being  magnesium  ribbon,  of  which  only  six  or  eight, 
inches  were  used  for  an  exposure  when  enlarging  to  two  diameters,  ground, 
glass  being  placed  behind  the  negative,  and  the  burning  ribbon  moved  across, 
and  across,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  surface  as  evenly  as  possible; 

Woolwich  Photographic  Society. — November  11,  Colonel  C.  D.  Davies 
presiding. — The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert  delivered  his  second  lecture  on. the 

Principles  of  Picture-making, 

dealing  with  the  arrangement  of  light  and  shade.  He  pointed  out  that  them 
must  be  a  principal  light  and  a  principal  shadow.  The  strength  of  a  picture 
depended  upon  its  shadows.  Shade  was  really  an  absence  of  light.  It  had 
been  estimated  that  in  nature  there  was  a  difference  of  from  1700°  to  1800" 
between  the  darkest  cavern  and  the  whitest  snow,  but  our  whitest  paper  and. 
our  blackest  platinum  had  only  a  range  of  about  350°,  it  was  therefore  inir 
possible  to  accurately  represent  nature — we  must  give  and  take.  The  Rem t- 
brandt  School  sacrificed  the  high  lights  so  as  to  give  the  shadows  their  full' 
range.  Turner’s  method  was  the  reverse  of  this.  To  place  the  darkest  dark 
against  the  lightest  light  was  a  favourite  method,  and  gave  strength,  but  was 
against  breadth  in  a  picture.  At  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Lambert  had  projected 
upon  the  screen  some  splendid  slides,  which  he  analysed  to  illustrate  and 
emphasise  his  remarks. 

Darwen  Photographic  Association. — November  12,  the  Rev.  Henry  Irving: 
occupied  the  chair.— The  subject  was 

Platinum  Toning, 

by  Mr.  F.  Fielding,  of  Blackburn.  The  lecture,  which  was  thoroughly 
entertaining  and  instructive,  was  enjoyed  by  all  present.  Mr.  Fielding  toned 
about  twenty-four  prints  gelatino-chloride  and  collodio-chloride,  the  latter- 
being  superior  in  every  respect,  besides  being,  as  the  lecturer  said,  much 
easier  to  work. 

Eastbourne  Photographic  Society.  —  November  16,  a  pleasantly  chatty; 
lecture  on 

Lantern  Slide-making 

was  delivered  by  Mr.  Algernon  Brooicer,  of  Hastings,  on  the  part  of  the- 
Britannia  Works  Company,  Ilford.  He  said  that  negatives  for  this  purpose 
should  be  very  soft  and  full  of  detail,  anything  like  chalkiness  or  intense 
contrast  was  to  be  carefully  avoided.  With  a  view  to  getting  the  best  kind  of 
negative,  the  use  of  isochromatic  plates  was  strongly  recommended.  Backing 
plates,  both  in  taking  the  negatives  and  also  for  obtaining  the  very  finest  results, 
for  lantern  positives,  was  also  desirable.  He  said  that  he  mainly  confined  his 
exposure  to  Ilford  lantern  plates,  and  specially  noted  the  effects  which  were  to 
be  obtained  on  Alpha  plates  with  their  great  range  of  tone.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  demonstration  was  the  screen  exhibition  of  some  results  obtained 
by  an  ingenious  method  of  local  toning  devised  by  Mr.  Brooker  himsc'f,  ir. 
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which  the  special  qualities  of  Alpha  plates  in  giving  vat  ions  colours  were 
taken  advantage  of  to  produce  an  effect  closely  resembling  the  natural  colours 
of  the  objects  photographed.  This  process,  applied  to  flower  work,  gave  some 
startlingly  naturalistic  results.  The  lecturer's  remarks  were  pointed  by 
examples  of  what  to  avoid  as  well  as  those  to  copy,  also  by  instructions  as  to 
the  method  of  improving  and  getting  the  best  out  of  a  given  negative.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  lecture  was  as  instructive  as  entertaining,  and  an  attentive  audience 
testified  their  appreciation  by  a  unanimous  expression  of  approval. 


Halifax  Camera  Club.— November  11.— Mr.  Alexander 

lecture  on 


Art  in  Photography. 


Keighley 


gave  a 


The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  numerous  lantern  slides  of  the  very  best  work 
and  of  many  sketches  made  by  the  lecturer  to  explain  the  various  points  <J 
what  t#  do,  and  what  not  to  do.  Two  men  with  cameras  go  to  the  same  scene, 
one  of  them  returns  with  more  than  a  photograph,  a  picture,  full  of  poetry  and 
artistic  composition,  proper  lighting,  and  with  a  suitable  figure  to  give  it  life  ; 
the  other,  being  of  a  more  mechanical  mind,  returns  with  a  photograph, 
through  no  fault  of  the  camera  or  mechanical  knowledge,  but  merely  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  art  or  of  perception,  the  figures  unsuitable  and  badly  placed. 
To  sum  it  up,  it  is  this:  '1  hat  one  is  an  artist  with  an  artistic  perception  ;  the 
other  lias  commonplace  ideas,  possibly  through  not  being  trained.  In  the  first 
place,  one  must  know  how  to  handle  his  tools,  and  be  able  to  produce  a  tech¬ 
nically  excellent  negative,  and,  having  such  negative,  be  able  to  produce  any 
effect  on  the  finished  print.  After  this,  he  must  train  his  mind  to  create 
artistic  pictures,  study  the  works  of  the  great  workers,  and,  by  constant 
examination  of  them,  learn  what  is  required.  Artists  have,  by  lives  of  study, 
framed  certain  general  rules  which  can  be  acted  upon,  and  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  the  observance  of  which  experience  has  taught  them  are  t he 
necessities  of  real  art.  A  photographer  may  just  as  readily  expect  to  be 
able  to  produce  artistic  photographs  without  diligent  study  and  experience  as 
if  he  brought  an  easel  and  a  box  of  paints  and  set  out  to  paint  a  masterpiece. 
Fitness  of  details  is  a  point  which  is  too  frequently  overlooked.  A  fashionably 
dressed  lady  hardly  agrees  with  the  surroundings  of  a  fishing  scene  ;  and, 
again,  the  figures  should  possess  diversity  of  occupation  and  activity,  and  at 
any  cost  avoid  uniformity.  Uniformity  should  be  avoided  in  landscape,  roads, 
and  buildings,  as  well  as  in  figures,  and  the  principal  object  should  never  be 
in  the  centre,  with,  say,  objects  of  equal  height  on  each  sale.  By  turning  to  an 
angle,  the  central  figure  or  building  is  improved,  whilst  the  natural  perspective 
relieves  the  monotony  of  the  side  objects.  Straight  lines  should  be  in  some 
way  broken  up,  or  the  attention  directed  from  them,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
prominent  object.  Too  many  perpendicular  or  horizontal  lines  ruin  a  picture. 
The  chief  lines  should  also  balance;  if  all  running  in  one  direction,  the  im¬ 
pression  of  instability  is  given,  and  the  picture  appears  as  if  falling.  The 
balance  of  objects  is  of  great  importance.  A  principal  figure  should,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  be  supported  by  a  secondary  object  not  equal  in  prominence  or  occupying 
so  important  a  place  in  the  picture  ;  neither  should  the  principal  object 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  picture,  a  position  about  a  third  of  the  length  from 
either  end  gives  the  strongest  point.  As  well  as  applying  to  objects,  this  also 
governs  the  placing  of  the  high  and  low  lights  of  the  picture,  although  more 
freedom  is  allowed  in  this  respect.  The  arrangement  of  grouping  in  a  picture 
by  any  eminent  artist,  although  containing  a  great  number  of  figures,  is  not 
done  in  any  hap-hazard  manner,  but  is  based  on  geometrical  form,  as  also  are, 
in  many  cases,  the  accessories.  The  form  of  a  pyramid  or  diamond  (with  tin- 
axes  diagonal,  not  perpendicular),  or  even  of  an  arc  of  a  circle,  or  with  the 
principal  lines  radial,  may  be  used.  Greater  prominence  can  be  given  to  a 
comparatively  small  object  by  causing  the  lines  of  a  picture  to  converge  towards 
it.  Beauty  of  form  exists  in  varying  degrees  of  beauty,  in  different  shapes,  in 
proportion  to  their  possible  variety  :  thus,  a  square  lias  but  one  shape;  and 
possesses  but  small  beauty  ;  an  oblong  or  an  oval  gives  more  variety  :  whilst 
the  egg  shape  gives  almost  an  infinity  of  combinations.  1  f  a  picture  of  a  human 
body  be  taken,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  egg-shaped 
lines,  and  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  any  possible  picture.  In  the  same  way, 
in  landscape,  the  perspective,  consisting  of  the  curved  lines,  is  most  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  such  as  the  winding  of  a  road  or  river.  The  lines  of  a  picture 
should  lead  up  to  the  point  of  interest,  which  should  not  have  a  distant  feature 
immediately  behind  it,  otherwise  the  feeling  of  atmosphere  is  lost.  How  much 
to  include  is  one  of  the  greatest  errors  made  in  photography,  and  there  are  few 
prints  which  would  not  be  improved  by  judicious  trimming.  Haw  a  principal 
object,  and  give  it  just  sufficient  prominence,  taking  care  that  the  light  and 
shade,  as  well  as  the  object,  balance.  The  position  of  the  light  is  a  subject  of 
great  importance,  and  one  about  which  few  rules  can  be  laid  down  ;  the 
artistic  perception  must  be  brought  to  play  on  each  individual  vase.  The 
balance  of  effect,  choice  of  effect,  time  of  day,  are  all  points  in  which  rules  arc 
impossible,  except  to  observe  the  precepts  briefly  mentioned  above.  1  lie 
lecturer  concluded  by  saying  1  hat  photography  was  now  recognised  by  critics 
and  artists  to  give  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  some  of  the  highest  powers 
with  which  man  is  endowed.  The  production  of  more  excellent  apparatus 
gives  one  more  time  for  forethought  and  careful  consideration,  as  it  i-  in  every 
way  as  necessary  for  the  photographer  as  for  the  artist  to  think  out  each 
individual  subject. 

Leeds  Photographical  Society. — At  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting  a  very- 
pleasant.  evening  was  spent,  when  the  Rev.  J.  Bean  LAND  gave  his  lecture  on 

Platinum  Working. 

Some  beautiful  specimens  of  printing  in  platinotype  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Richard  Keene,  of  Bu  ton-on-Trent,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  tmk  several 
photographs  of  Temple  Newsam  during  the  visit  of  tht-ir  Royal  H'gbne-sfs, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York.  Most  remarkable  amongst  them  w  ere  those 

of  the  grand  staircase  and  corrdor,  fireplace,  great  hall.  Darnley  Room,  blue 
drawing-room,  view  of  the  gardens  from  the  terraces,  the  picture  gallery, 
arranged  at  a  dining-room,  aud  the  photograph  of  the  bouse  party.  The 
Platinotype  Company  also  forwarded  some  speeial  p  ints  to  illustrate  the  >ub 
ifct  of  the  lecture,  as  wtll  as  several  exposed  samples  of  j  aper,  which  were 
satisfactorily  developed  (hot-bath  process)  by  Mr.  Beat  land  in  the  presence 


of  his  audience.  One  item  in  the  for  Tui  reniog  1  » 

omitted,  owing  to  Mr.  Bon  roes' ill  health;  but  the  gap  wa-  ve  a  •  - 1  idled- 
by  Mr.  S.  D.  McKellen,  of  Manchester,  who  wa-  vi-iting  <  r  city  .  with  -rut 
of  his  latest  productions  in  the  way  of 
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He.  pointed  out  the  good  points  of  a  half-plate  camera  and  tin*  i  <  .  .  ■ 

giving  at  the  same  time  an  historical  account  of  the  variou-  patent-  taken  out 
since  1883.  He  said  the  Automatic  Magazine  Haud Camera 
simplicity  of  mechanism  with  absolute  infallibility  in  working.  11<  w-  •.  <]<  z.  > 
glass  plates  in  sla-atlis,  or  two  dozen  cut  films  in  sheath-,  to  be  u-cd  at  pb  a-m. 
without  changing  the  mechanism,  removes  the  exp  -1  plate  or  film.  :.t>  it 
down  in  the  receiver,  grips  it  so  that  it  cannot  -luikc  about,  and  pla- tin- 
next  plate  or  him  in  correct  position  for  exposure.  An  indicator  r«-  r<i- h  .. 
many  plates  have  been  exposed,  all  with  the  simple  turn  of  a  key.  and  with  :»b 
lute  certainty.  The  changing  movement,  which  i-  .  in  a  moment,  ii 

independent  of  the  j »* .- 1 r i < •  1 1  -.1  the  camera,  it  may  be  pointed  up* 
inclined  downwards,  the  plates  may  be  me.  H 

bility  of  the  apparatus  comes  in.  Unr 

has  to  be  thought  about  but  the  -i-nple  turning  of  the  key  completely  r  -uiuL 
He  also  informed  his  audience  that  a  new  feedei  bad  :  urt  been  invent*  I  i  i 
patented  by  Mr.  Abel  H  ey wood,  of  Manche-ter,  < -on-. -ting  if  a  -ight  p  --c-  t’i 
a  sight  hole,  which  stands  at  the  ba;k  on  the  top  of  camera  in  such  a  po-itmii 
that  it  w  ill  be  easy  to  pla  e  tin  -  ye  t"  the  h<  A 

of  the  sensitive  plate  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  camera,  the  di-tain  ••  f r -  .-.i  t  i  r 
•sight  piece  being  the  same  as  the  length  "f  focn-  i  i!i<-  1<-;.-.  Ji 
camera  is  held  against  the  i  best  or  -bouhb  r,  i  •  •  • 

sight  hole,  everything  then  seen  through  tin  frame  will  b<  m  pb  •  _.-.»p  . 
In  tlii-  position  the  picture  is  taken  from  t !;•- 

truer  perspective  is  obtained  than  when  the  camera  i-  held  with  th- 
looking  down  upon  it.  &-  with  tl 

secured,  the  eyepiece  and  frame  are  folded  down  mit  f  tl  *  w*y.  a  .  d- 

glass  focussing  screen  is  rendered 

cameras.  At  leisure,  some  twin-  wln-n  not  ph-it-  vra; 

up  in  the  ordinary  way  on  its  legs,  with  1  ns  <<uiiplei>.  J'hc  c..rp  :  {■• 

found  on -the  ground  glass  for  tiie  nearest  distances  by  the  linary 

pinion  work.  A  line  or  point*  and  a 

corresponding  line  on  the  ba-elioard  exactly  opp  •  .te  tin-  {•  . : » r  1  n*,  a 

before.  As  many  of  these  scales  are  marked  I  ■  •  lease  -in  with  t  ■ 

camera.  Wln-n  tne  camera  is  set  up  at  any  I  it  r-- 1 

to  any  of  the  marks,  and  the  propel  leos  Lnserte  I.  u  will  i»-  1 

for  the  distance  indicated  by  the  pointer.  By  the  u-«  ■!  the  Heyw  «1  find*  , 
the  compos  tiou  of  the  |  ieturecan  l»e  viewed  tluoogh  tl.*  frame  in  uii  ich  ttv- 
manner  than  on  ground  glass,  aud  the  focussing  rli-tli  i-d->iie&wa\  .  .  B-  :< 

all  this,  ihe  dark  -  ide  may  be  inserted  tpomre  tin 

instant  the  proper  position  of  the  •  findi 

pocket  form  to  erect  on  the  camel  when  not 

cm  be  detached  and  folded  up.  At  the  «1« --••  of  this  di-play  ol  xpr  Mr. 

Godfrey  Bingley  showed,  by  means  of  the  linn- 1:.'  •  w  •  M  .  A.  «  A*  • 

assistance,  a  number  of  slides  taken  during  theCoi  rent  ivttl  ■  being 
the  work  of  Mrs.  0.  W.  Ward  and  M  Fall,  F.  W.  H 
W.  D.  Welford.  Several  nu  mbers  brought  r  -  c:  :  ■  :  o  » 

trial  in  the  optical  lantern.  The  President  Mr.  P.  G  :  i.  e  -w 

some  advice  to  liand-cameia  workers,  who,  lie  sue.  •-  ■I  t;  j  r  ■  1 

their  photographic  apparatus  and  took  advantage  of  "friend  a:.d  f- 
undesirable  pastures.  A  little  practice  of  the  gulden  rule  w  nil  prvvrnt  - 
little  friction  at  films.  The  proceedings  were  br  -  _■  *  to  a-b-e  t  a 
thanks  to  Mis.  ( '.  W.  Ward.  Mr.  M  Kellen,  and  thaot 

able  contributions  to  1  lie  evening's  enjoyment.  Arrangements  were  i  let- 
hold  a  competitive  Exhibition  of  members'  work  in  th*-  L*  1-  M<  >»  1  ' 

tute  on  January  19.  The  meeting  was  well  attended.  1  it  d<  J  •  e 

Exhibition  arrangements  will  lx 
course. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association  —  N  •  r  19. — M  . 

George  E.  Thompson  delivered  hi-  new  lantern  It  t  re. 

Through  Barcelona  to  Majorca. 


The  lecturer's  discourse  consisb  I  of  an  uoafb ••  t-d  ar  .  _ 

recent  visit  to  Majorca,  "the  f«ire-t  island  of  the  M-dm 
Iviza,  another  of  the  Balearu  group.  The  p»l*<  •  -  ef  i 
the  capital,  which  is  r ich  in  architectural  antiq  it  Ma 
Stalactite  Gaveru  of  Arta  :  tb<  Monastery  of  Yahi*  -  c  » 
Georges  Sand  and  Choj  iu  :  Miramir  »Dd  tb*  Ai  \c  I.  i 
and  boiler,  with  its  romant  <  surroundings.  Tb<  r  -  of  f 
tratiog  these  rambles  was  generally  pronoun  I  to  be  •!■«»  fine, 
has  shown,  and  the  Ik  tun-  was  r-  rived  with  .  nib-  v»m 
a  vote  of  thanks  proposed  by  the  As-  •  iatmn  President 
Brown)  being  carried  by  a<  tarnation. 


tly  narrative  of  a 
erranean."  ar«l  t«> 
m  inded  Pa.ioa 
cor  ar  I  the  .Teat 


-notogi.u 
Mr.  7 
a  ro»d« 
Mr.  J 


idfO't. 
is  illus- 
nq—'U 

Simtt 


Plymouth  Photographic  Society.— N  .  13  -  T  S 

interested  aud  instructed  by  an  expositi  n  and 
or  X  rays  by  Staff-9 

(Mr.  E.  H.  Micklewood)  having  alluded  to  the  i  _ 

with  which  the  early  announcements  that  it  had  l«n  pood 

graph  the  lames  of  a  living  person  wen  received,  and  having  k<  v  '  <-1  tl 
present  jmsition  of  X-ray  pilot  graph y.  Mr.  Bn  t  •  *  - 

history  of  the  discovery  and  of  the  -top-  win-  h  1<  .  t1  en-t  .  *1  '  .  f 

pointed  out.  our  own  country  man,  Prof* — rCr»»-k<-  tor  oft  •  kJ“ 

vacuum  tube  which  is  used,  lias  no  small  share.  Mr.  Bruce  also  deatnbed  tl 
action  of  the  apparatus  he  had  with  him.  demon -Irate  „■  n  a  very  sat'.da  u-t 
manlier  the  action  of  the  electric  current  in  vacuum  of  van  d-vree*.  and 
the  changes  incident  to  different  chemical  vapour*  repla-  .  w  n.  t 1  •• 

He  then,  by  means  of  lantern  alkh  -  thrown  on  the  -  lecn.  showed  *  variety  < 
pictures,  radiographed  hands,  feet,  a-  1  ■  u  <  r  -  -  -.g  V  at 

induence  of  the  X  rays  the  rganic  ,  muscle,  prccticall 

become  transpa*ent,  leaving  the  inorganic  nones  only  to  res  |  ■  — agv  < 


al 


•f 
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i4he  rays.  Mr.  Bruce  then  demonstrated  the  process  by  taking  radiographs  of 
the  President’s  left  hand  and  Mr.  .T,  T.  Trend’s  right  wrist,  the  former  having- 
had  the  top  joint  of  the  middle  finger  destroyed  by  passing  between  cogged 
wheels,  and  the  latter  an  imperfectly  set  broken  wrist.  These  radiographs, 
having  been  developed  by  Mr.  Micklewood,  very  clearly  showed  the  abnormal 

■  condition  of  the  bones.  The  results  were  most  successful,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  for  Mr.  Bruce  has  a  most  splendid  set  of  apparatus,  which  worked 
without  a  hitch.  Mr.  Bruce  concluded  a  highly  interesting  and  successful 

■  demonstration  by  exhibiting  the  wonders  of  the  xadioscope,  an  instrument  by 
means  of  which  one  can  at  once  see  the  condition  ot  the  bones  when  not  too 
deeply  imbedded,  and  can  literally  see  the  bones  ot  one’s  hand,  even  through 

-  a  book  two  inches  thick.  The  object  to  be  examined  is  held  near  the  excited 
Crookes’  tube,  and  the  radioscope  applied  to  that,  and  now,  on  looking  into  it, 
the  bones,  or,  in  the  c  se  of  a  purse  with  money,  keys,  &e.,  only  the  inorganic 
objects  seem  to  be  left ;  and,  as  the  lecturer  pointed  out,  such  an  instrument 
■could  be  of  immense  service  to  the  surgeon  on  the  field  of  battle  in  enabling 
him  to  at  once  determine  the  position  of  a  bullet.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Turney,  seconded  by  the  Chairman,  Sergeant  Bruce  was  heartily  thanked  for 
ihis  lecture  and  demonstration. 

- * - 

FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1896. 

Nov.  27  .  Romford  and  District  Photographic  Society.  A.  John 

Orniiston,  4,  Laurie-square,  Romford. 

,,  30-Dec.  1,  2  ...  North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society. 

‘Decembers,  4 .  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  E.  P.  Heroi),  2  Tilney- 

street,  Orrell  Park,  Aintree,  Liverpool. 

,,  29-Jan.  2.  Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  P.  C. 

Cornford,  103,  Borough-road,  S.E. 

Dec.  1896-Jan.  1897  Bristol  International.  Hon.  Secretary,  20,  Berkeley- 
square  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1897. 

•January  14,  15  .  Weymouth  and  District  Camera  Club.  E.  C.  Bennett, 

10,  Newberry-terrace,  Weymouth. 

- ♦ - 

ComjSpottlmtc*. 


43T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 


ACETYLENE. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — As  there  has  been  much  abuse  of  the  explosive  properties 
-of  acetylene,  perhaps  a  few  plain  facts  put  before  your  readers  will  help 
them  to  form  a  fair  opinion. 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  quote  a  little  of  my  experience.  I  have 
been  connected  with  this  gas  in  America  for  the  last  three  years,  there¬ 
fore  I  may  be  able  to  prove  that  acetylene  is  not  the  dangerous  compound 
your  correspondent  would  have  your  readers  believe.  Your  correspondent 
■claims  acetylene  to  be  liable  to  spontaneous  explosion  ;  such  is  not  the 
case,  neither  will  it  explode  by  the  generator  receiving  a  shock.  This 
will  prove  it.  I  filled  an  iron  ball  with  acetylene  to  a  pressure  of  five 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  then  subjected  it  to  a  series  of  blows  from 
a  large  sledge-hammer.  Although  the  ball  was  bent  all  shapes,  there 
was  no  explosion,  neither  has  there  ever  been  to  my  knowledge  through 
this  cause.  Acetylene  has  a  chemical  action  on  pure  copper ,  but  none  of 
a  dangerous  kind  on  brass.  Series  of  experiments  have  been  conducted 
by  me  before  the  Chemical  Society  of  New  York,  and  they  all  go  to  prove 
this.  Several  insurance  companies  in  England  are  at  present  willing  to 
insure  houses,  &c.,  lighted  by  acetylene,  and,  no  doubt,  in  a  short  time, 
all  will  do  so.  I  may  add  there  were  last  year  730  people  using  acetylene 
as  a  general  illuminant  in  New  York,  and  that  only  three  accidents 
■occurred — two  through  escapes  and  one  through  a  generator  being  charged 
with  a  candle  close  by,  conditions  under  which  coal  gas  would  have 
acted  just  the  same.  Explosions  are  often  caused  by  the  generator 
having  no  back  pressure  valve  ;  if  this  is  not  fitted,  when  the  carbide  is 
■exhausted  and  the  pressure  gone,  the  lights  are  liable  to  fire  back  to  the 
gas-holder  and  explode  same.  No  generator  should  be  purchased  without 
such  a  valve.  The  recent  explosion  at  Grimsby  was  from  this  cause. 
Acetylene  gas  is  far  healthier  to  burn  than  ordinary  coal  gas,  and,  when 
inhaled,  its  effect  on  the  human  body  and  the  lower  animals  is  far  less 
dangerous  than  coal  gas. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  request  your  readers  to  make  a  practical  test, 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  agree  with  me  that  acetylene  is  an  ideal  illumi¬ 
nant  both  for  general  and  photographic  purposes,  and  under  proper 
conditions  just  as  safe  as  coal  gas. — I  am,  yours.  &c.. 

Putney ,  November  18,  1896.  Percival  C.  Frewin,  F.C.S.  TJ.S.A. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Nothing  could  be  more  regrettable  than  the  excessively 
offensive  personal  tone  that  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  has  chosen  to  adopt  in 
replying  to  my  letter  in  your  issue  of  the  6th  instant.  The  increasing 


[November  27,  1896 


absence  of  courtesy  in  social  intercourse  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable 
features  of  modern  times  ;  from  a  certain  class  we  expect  nothing  better, 
but  that  a  man  in  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton’s  position— the  Editor  of  a  paper 
that  from  the  nature  of  its  object,  circulates  of  necessity  amongst  those 
of  refined  tastes — should  descend  to  sucli  expressions  as  a  “  pure  fabrica¬ 
tion,”  “  not  very  reputable  performance,”  in  addition  to  others  almost 
equally  objectionable,  is  in  the  highest  degree  regrettable.  It  should 
rather  have  been  his  aim  to  have  kept  the  pages  of  the  artistic  and  tech¬ 
nical  press  as  refined  in  tone  as  possible.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  the 
introduction  of  insulting  personalities  into  a  discussion;  it  advances  no 
principle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  indefinitely  retards  it,  by  diverting 
attention  from  the  original  theme  of  the  debate,  and  ultimately  losing  it 
altogether  in  the  ever-increasing  bitterness  of  the  personal  attack.  My 
letter  contained  no  personal  attack  of  any  kind ;  and,  having  no  wish  to 
follow  the  undesirable  example  of  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  in  replying, 
I  can  ignore  the  intentional  discourtesy,  I  hope,  and  reply  to  the 
subject-matter  in  detail.  Since,  however,  the  statements  in  my  previous 
letter  are  supported  from  the  Salon  catalogue,  and  Mr.  Horsley 
Hinton's  own  writings  during  the  last  six  or  seven  iveelcs,  I  can  fairly  claim 
that  he  should  at  least  withdraw  the  worst  expressions  in  his  letter,  the 
“  pure  fabrication  ”  and  the  “  not  very  reputable  performance.” 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  devotes  just  a  third  of  a  column 
in  contesting  a  statement  that  he  attributes  to  me  (see  the  first  four  lines 
of  his  letter),  that  the  Salon  Committee  eend  “  invitations  to  contribute” 
and  “  then  do  not  accept  what  is  sent  in,”  ending  with  the  words,  “  If, 
therefore,  Mr.  Bennett  or  any  one  else  says  an  ‘  invitation  to  contribute  ’ 
was  sent,  that  statement  is  untrue.”  Now,  this  is  just  what  I  did  not 
say,  as  a  reference  to  my  letter  will  show.  I  was  careful  to  use  the  ex¬ 
pression  “  send  in,”  this  being  taken  from  an  editorial  note  to  Mr.  Oliver’s 
letter  in  the  Amateur  Photographer ,  October  9,  1896,  p.  290. 

“NO  ONE  IS  INVITED  TO  EXHIBIT  at  the  Photographic  Salon,  lie 
may  have  been  asked  to  send  in.  Ed.  A.  P." 

And  I  am  justified  in  attributing  to  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  the  editorial 
articles  and  notes  that  appear  in  that  paper ;  since  his  name  is  printed 
on  the  first  page  of  each  number  as  Editor,  he  is  responsible  for  them. 
What  is  gained  by  misquoting  a  letter  in  order  to  refute  the  misquotation  ? 
I  notice  that  Mr.  Alfred  Maskell  adopts  a  similar  method  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  third  paragraph  of  his  letter  replying  to  Mr.  Evans  ;  it  certainly 
conveys  the  impression  that  the  writers  find  the  original  statements  in¬ 
disputable.  But,  although  the  statement  that  I  did  not  make  is  said  to 
be  untrue,  I  am  asked  to  point  to  any  single  word  or  sentence  in  the 
Salon  prospectus  that  even  implies  an  “invitation  to  contribute;”  though, 
after  all,  is  it  not  a  mere  quibble  to  attempt  to  discriminate  in  this 
manner  between  an  “invitation  to  send  in”  and  “an  invitation  to 
contribute,”  or  an  “  invitation  to  exhibit  ?  ”  The  third  paragraph  of  the 
familiar  prospectus  which  is  sent  out  as  an  invitation  each  year  refers  to 
the  photographs  “sent  in”  as  “  pictures  entered for  exhibition;"  naturally, 
what  else  are  they  sent  in  for?  This  prospectus  is  unquestionably  an 
invitation  to  its  recipients  to  contribute  their  best  work  to  the  coming 
exhibition,  and  whatever  else  he  may  call  it,  the  interesting  fact  remains. 
In  saying  that  I  protest  against  the  “  unfairness  of  the  Committee  in  send¬ 
ing  invitations  ....  and  then  not  accepting  what  is  sent  in,”  he  ignores 
or  misunderstands  the  whole  import  of  my  letter.  The  only  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  prospectus  is,  that  a  selection  will  be  made  from  the 
works  contributed  on  their  merits  alone,  irrespective  of  whom  the  sender 
may  be;  and  my  contention  is  that  this  is  certainly  not  the  case,  and  that 
the  disproportion  existing  between  the  number  of  works  exhibited  in¬ 
dividually  by  members  of  the  charmed  circle  and  non-members  respectively, 
is  no  criterion  of  their  relative  merits.  This  does  not  necessitate 
“  rascality,”  as  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  assumes,  but  I  admit  that  in  one  sense 
it  implies  incompetence  to  judge  or  select ;  for  no  man  can  be  competeut 
to  decide  between  his  own  and  his  rival’s  work.  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton 
argues  that  the  Committee  is  composed  largely  of  men  of  recognised 
ability — a  point  that  I  have  never  questioned ;  but,  while  he  holds  the 
opinion  that  really  able  men  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  Linked  Ring,  I 
would  contend  that  very  many  fully  equal  exist  outside  this  magic  circle. 

“Its  own  members  include  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  best  men.” — Amateur 
Photographer,  September  25,  1896,  p.  247. 

The  “  Links  ”  form  one  section  of  the  photographic  world  only,  and 
not,  as  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  would  have  us  believe,  the  whole  of  it.  He 
says  that  they  are  asked  to  “judge,  lecture,  write,  and  exhibit,”  as  a 
proof  of  the  current  estimate  of  their  ability.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
majority  of  the  judges  at  exhibitions  announced  at  the  present  time  are 
not  members  of  the  “  Ring,”  while  not  one  in  ten  of  the  lectures  at  the 
leading  photographic  societies  is  given  by  a  “  Link.” 

It  is  this  assumed  superiority  over  all  other  photographic  workers  so 
frequently  and  so  aggressively  asserted,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  it 
consists  mostly  of  men  whose  views  and  methods  of  working  run  very 
much  in  the  same  groove,  that  condemns  the  Linked  Ring  as  a  final  or 
standard  authority  when  works  of  varying  character  are  competing  for 
premier  honours.  In  comparing  their  own  with  their  rivals’  work,  they 
invariably  judge  their  own  to  be  far  superior,  though  their  decisions  are 
frequently  reversed  by  other  competent  but  less  prejudiced  judges.  The 
Links,  or  many  of  them,  are  so  convinced  of  their  own  superiority  over 
other  photographers,  that  there  is  at  least  the  danger  of  their  developing 
mannerisms  and  conventionalities  in  their  work  that  would  in  time  rob 
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it  of  all  pictorial  value.  It  is  an  open  quesl  ion  whether  there  are  not 
already  indications  of  such  conventionalities,  and  also  of  mutual 
imila  ioa. 

Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  is  certainly  in  error  in  stating  that  the  Pall  Mall 
and  the  Salon  are  equally  “  open”  exhibitions.  At  the  latter,  members’ 
works  are  accepted  because  of  their  membership ;  at  the  former, 
members’  and  non-members’  contributions  are  judged  on  an  absolutely 
equal  basis,  and  in  hanging  the  same  equality  is  maintained.  This  is 
the  crucial  point  of  the  whole  argument :  that  the  prospectus  in  inviting 
contributions  is  so  worded  as  to  induce  photographic  workers  to  send  in 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  an  open  exhibition,  while  in  reality  a 
large  j  roportion  of  the  space  is  already  engaged  by  the  Links’  own  con¬ 
tributions,  some  of  which  have  little  but  their  eccentricity  or  careless 
technique  to  recommend  them.  In  assuming  that,  had  the  Links  sent 
their  works  to  the  Pall  Mall  instead  of  ihe  Salon,  they  would  have  had 
as  many  accepted,  he  expresses  an  opinion  that  he  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  producing  any  facts  to  support.  He  admits  “  that  the 
respective  committees  judge  from  a  different  standpoint.”  Fortunately 
for  photographic  work  they  do.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  there  is  one 
point  in  his  letter  whereon  we  can  agree. 

One  of  his  greatest  inconsistencies  is  his  suggestion  that  all  letters 
from  private  persons  attacking  either  the  Pall  Mall  or  the  Salon  should 
be  suppressed,  since  one  of  the  greatest  offenders  in  this  respect  is 
Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  himself.  Though  he  writes  in  this  instance  as  a 
private  individual,  he  cannot  disassociate  himself  from  either  his 
writings  as  Editor  of  the  Amateur  Photographer  or  as  a  member  of  the 
‘‘Linked  Ring.”  In  his  paper  he  scarcely  ever  alludes  to  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  without  some  sneering  or  more  or  less  con¬ 
temptuous  reference,  giving  his  readers  to  understand  that  it  is  an  effete, 
poor,  and  third-rate  institution,  while  no  flattery  is  too  great  for  the 
rival  society.  This  might  be  excusable  in  a  private  individual,  but  the 
Editor  of  a  public  review  should  be  an  impartial  critic.  In  reviewing 
the  opening  of  this  year’s  Salon,  he  devoted  nearly  a  page  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  high  artistic  qualities  of  the  works  generally,  and  the 
lofty  ideals  and  aims  dictating  their  conception  and  execution  (see 
Amateur  Photographer,  September  25,  189G,  pp.  247  and  259). 

In  striking  contrast  is  his  article  the  following  week  chronicling  the 
opening  of  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition.  Perhaps  he  had  used  up  all  bis 
expletives  expressing  admiration  in  writing  of  the  Salon  ;  certain  it  is  that 
sneering  and  ill-natured  sarcasm  run  through  the  whole  of  it ;  there  is 
not  a  single  word  to  indicate  that  the  exhibition  is  even  worth  visiting,  but 
much  to  convey  the  opposite  impression.  The  following  extracts  require 
no  comment : — 

“  The  unprejudiced  and  competent  visitor  will  find  it  difficult  to  select  out 
of  the  360  entries  more  than  six  works  of  first-rate  pictorial  merit ;  the  con¬ 
clusion  looks  like — well,  no,  we  will  not  call  it  failuie,  there  may  be  inter¬ 
mediate  degrees  between  triumph  and  defeat,”  &  c. 

“  .  .  .  .  Should  what  we  suggest  come  to  pass,  and  an  exhibition  of  sc'entifie 
and  mechanical  photography  be  held  in  a  new  place,  and  the  pictorial  in 
Piccadilly,  what  will  the  Pall  Mall  do  then,  poor  thing  ?  ” 

And,  alluding  to  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  younger  members — 

“  If  they  don’t  get  the  b'.t  in  their  mouths  and  gallop  the  whole  thing  into 
a  ditch.” — Amateur  Photographer,  October  2,  1896,  p.  268. 

If  these  extracts  re  illy  represent  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton’s  opinion,  no  com¬ 
petent  and  impartial  critic  would  endorse  it. 

At  the  termination  of  tbe  Salon  Exhibition  he  wrote  that  it  had 

“justified  its  existence  by  the  general  success  which  the  public  have  secured 
for  it.” — Amateur  Photographer,  November  6,  1896,  p.  365. 

But  a  week  later  the  same  public  support  was  considered  no  indication  of 
the  quality  of  the  Pall  Mall  show,  the  mass  of  the  paying  public,  we  are 
told,  being  unable  to  distinguish. 

“It  is  for  the  masses  to  applaud  and  to  pay,  and  for  the  few  to  understand.” 
— Amateur  Photographer,  November  13,  1896,  p.  385. 

How  can  he  with  any  consistency  advocate  the  suppression  of  letters 
attacking  the  Salon?  Those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  never 
throw  stones. 

The  most  serious  paragraph  in  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton's  letter,  however, 
is  that  in  which  he  couples  two  statements  of  mine  together,  stigmatising 
them  as  “pure  fabrication,  and  not  a  very  reputable  performance 
either.  ” 

Taking  the  latter  statement  first,  I  wrote  that  the  one  article  of  faith 
in  which  there  appeared  to  be  unity  among  tbe  Links  was  their  hostility 
towards  the  “  Royal I  can  only  judge  from  their  writings,  and  at  different 
times  they  have  expressed  the  most  widely  diverging  views  on  almost  all 
questions  of  art  and  technique,  but  on  this  one  theme  they  appear 
unanimous ;  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton’s  previously  quoted  articles  being  fair 
samples.  Is  it  that  they  are  jealous  of  its  unquestionable  success  ? 

The  other  “  disreputable  fabrication  ”  that  is  charged  against  me  is 
that,  ‘  |like  many  others,  I  appear  to  regard  the  Salon  Committee  and  the 
Link  Ring  as  synonymous.”  Well,  I  can  only  quote  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton 
again : — 

“ The  Linked  Ring,  or  Salon  Committee,  now  numbers  some  fifty  members 

. the  names  of  the  Committee,  which  are  printed  on  the  first  page  ot  the 

catalogue . ” — Amateur  Photographer,  September  25,  1896,  p.  247. 


“The.  Linked  Ring,  otherwise  and  more  publicly  known  as  the  Ge  ral 
Committee  of  the  Photographic  Salon.” — Amateur  Photographer,  0  to  tri  30. 
1896,  p.  315. 

And  for  accepting  these  statements  as  true,  I  am  called - well,  Mr. 

Horsley  Hinton  really  ought  to  improve  his  memory,  the  latter  of  these 
statements  having  appeared  just  ten  days  before  the  date  of  his 
letter ! 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  impress  on  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  that  I  am 
neither  “an  indignant  person,”  “a  discontented  correspondent,”  nor 
“  one  whom  some  imaginary  grievance  has  rendered  spiteful.  ’  Personally 
I  have  no  grievance  whatever.  The  fact  has  been  emphasised  that  the 
Linked  Ring  is  a  private  society  ;  still,  its  exhibition  is  public  and  must 
conform  to,  and  be  judged  by,  the  same  standard  as  any  other  public- 
organization.  The  leading  Exhibitions,  moBt  of  all,  should  be  so  con¬ 
ducted  as  to  give  no  cause  for  misunderstanding  or  suspicion  of 
unfairness. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Charles  Moss’s  letter,  which,  from  it- 
courteous  tone  is  at  least  more  pleasant  reading,  I  would  say  that  the 
vigour  of  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton’s  reply  is  the  best  indication  of  the  necessity 
of  attempting  to  prove  a  self-evident  fact.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Moss  that 
the  more  difficult  a  prize  may  be  to  win, and  the  keener  the  competition, 
the  greater  the  honour  in  winning  it— I  will  even  go  further,  and  eay  that 
the  more  desirous  would  a  good  and  enthusiastic  worker  be  of  entering 
the  contest;  but  the  moment  that  any  other  consideration  than  merit  L 
allowed  to  influence  the  decisions,  the  whole  value  of  the  competition  is 
lost. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Hmi  W.  Bl  SJ  ;  TT. 

November  17,  1890.  - — 

COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Ives  charges  me  with  “  questionable  methods  of 
crying  my  own  wares.”  Mr.  Ives  mu3t  be  well  aware,  as  well  as  most 
of  your  readers,  that  my  letter  was  written  as  an  answer  to  the  article  on 
Transparencies  in  Natural  Colours  in  this  Journal,,  and  wherein 
direct  references  were  made  concerning  myself  and  my  work.  It  is  not 
my  policy  to  erg  my  wares  ;  I  prefer  they  shall  speak  for  themselve-. 
Tbe  first  condition  for  successful  optic-d  projection  demands  that  the 
picture  shall  be  upon  a  single  plane,  and  I  did  not  think  it  possible  for 
one  composed  of  six  films  (three  films  of  gelatine  upon  three  of  cellu¬ 
loid)  to  fulfil  these  conditions.  I  also  thought  it  xcas  a  fact  that  a  print 
in  bichromated  gelatine  or  albumen  produced  a  brown  image,  and  that 
three  such  would  make  a  vigorous  positive.  I  had  no  intention  of 
making  a  “  misstatement,”  and  I  must  leave  this  to  the  fair  judgment  oi 
your  readers. 

Just  another  remark,  and  I  will  not  further  occupy- your  valuable  spacer 
Mr.  Ives  quotes  from  a  private  communication  of  mine  (without  my 
permission),  and  says  I  wrote  him  wishing  to  obtain  one  of  his  photo¬ 
chromoscope  cameras,”  Ac.  That  is  so.  It  was  my  intention  at 
that  time  (nearly  a  year  ago)  to  bring  oat  a  method  of  three-colour 
printing  for  the  reproduction  of  my  own  colour  photographs  !  as  they 
were  expensive  to  produce.  I  have  never  required  such  a  camera  for 
the  production  of  my  colour  photographs.  Thanking  you  very  much  in 
anticipation. — I  am,  yours,  A-c.,  J.  Wallace  Bknnetto. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AND  POLYTECHNICS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  Matthew  Surface,  in  your  issue  of  November  20, 
disputes  some  of  my  statements  respecting  the  polytechnics.  He  averts 
that  they  are  still  mainly  occupied  in  instructing  photographic  enph  y  f. 
According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Examination  Department  of  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  168  candidates  presented  themselves  for 
examination  in  photography.  This  number  represents,  roughly,  the 
professional  photographers  who  passed  the  various  polytechnics  in 
England.  Considering  that  the  photographers  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  twenty-five  number  some  3000,  the  comparison  will  give  an  idea  of 
what  such  institutions  are  doing  for  the  scientific  education  of  photo¬ 
graphic  employes.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  they  depend  mainly  on 
outsiders. 

Mr.  Surface  fails  to  see  what  harm  can  come  from  this  to  the  genuine 
professional.  It  does  great  harm,  because  it  multiplies  photographic 
assistants  at  a  greater  rate  than  tue  natural  expansion  of  trade  require-. 
The  apprenticeship  system,  I  admit,  errs  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but 
this  is  on  the  right  side,  for  it  does  not  increase  the  pressure  of  competi 
tion.  As  a  result  of  the  too  rapid  multiplication  of  assistants,  the  photo¬ 
graphic  labour  market  is  overstocked,  and  what  economic  value 
polytechnic  teaching  may  have  added  to  the  assistants  is  destroyed 
by  excessive  competition.  Of  course,  if  Mr.  Surface  wants  to  see 
photography  reduced  to  the  level  of  say — music,  in  which  profession  only 
men  of  genius,  organ-grinders,  teachers,  and  manufacturers  can  earn 
competence,  these  economic  considerations  will  have  little  weight.  The 
effects  do  not  stop  with  tbe  assistants.  At  one  time  photography  wa; 
the  dumping  ground  for  all  the  blind,  lame,  and  halt  in  the  kingdom. 
When  a  man  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm,  it  was  said,  “he  will  never  be  any 
good  again  at  his  trade— make  him  a  photographer.”  In  many  cases 
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this  was  done.  The  fashion  has  changed,  and  in  part,  owing  to  the 
facilities  offered  by  polytechnics,  persons  with  a  little  capital,  on  the  look 
out  for  a  respectable  and  genteel  occupation,  instead  of  selecting  a  tuck 
shop,  tobacconist’s,  dressmaker’s,  &o.,  plump  for  photography,  and  open 
a  high-art  studio  in  Mayfair  or  Whitechapel,  according  to  their  means. 
In  this  manner  an  excess  of  capital  is  introduced  into  photography,  com¬ 
petition  amongst  employers  becomes  severe,  and  profits  and  prices  fall. 
As  a  result,  we  have  “  unfair  competition,”  and  4 1.  4s.  enlargements  for 
6s.  6 d.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  this  is  a  magnificent 
triumph  of  modern  progress  ;  but  to  the  photographer  the  triumph  is  by 
no  means  so  apparent. 

In  the  second  paragraph  Mr.  Surface  merely  restates  my  own  position. 
As  I  said,  the  power  to  apply  scientific  principles  is  only  possessed  by  the 
few,  and  not  by  the  many ;  hence  to  teach  scientific  principles  to  those 
who  can  only  use  and  appreciate  the  philosophy  of  the  back  kitchen  is 
sheer  waste  of  time.  All  our  resources  should  be  devoted  to  finding,  and 
then  instructing,  the  man  who  has  the  ability  and  can  appreciate  the 
scientific  principles  in  their  application  to  practice  ;  hence  the  standard 
should  be  lowered  for  the  average  student  and  raised  for  the  man  of  real 
ability.  As  Professor  Huxley  pointed  out  long  ago,  the  aim  of  education 
is  to  find  your  man  of  genius.  When  found,  he  should  be  provided  with 
all  the  requirements  for  the  study  and  investigation  of  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples.  Such  a  laboratory,  with  men  in  it  of  the  capacity  of  Abney,  Eder, 
and  Vogel,  is  called  for  at  the  present  moment  in  photography  rather 
than  hundreds  of  men  of  average  capacity  with  no  real  grip  of  remote 
scientific  principles. 

Coming  to  the  third  paragraph,  Mr.  Surface  thinks  that  common 
politeness  should  be  taught  in  the  home.  The  meaning  I  attached  to 
“  professional  etiquette”  was  hardly  that  of  common  politeness.  A  man 
may  be  a  paragon  of  manners,  and  yet  a  fearful  duffer  in  dealing  with 
sitters,  his  negatives  showing  that  he  has  only  succeeded  in  boring  his 
sitters  most  horribly.  My  meaning  was  more  the  “management  of 
sitters,”  the  art  of  obtaining  pleasing  portraits,  and  this  can  only  be 
learned  by  serving  in  a  studio  under  some  experienced  operator. — I  am, 
yours,  Ac,,  John  A.  Randall. 

42,  Tonsley-liill,  East-hill,  Wandsworth,  S.W.,  November  21,  1896. 
- - 

awgtocrg  to  ®om&>oulrentg. 


*#*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  Tork-street ,  Covent  Carden ,  London .  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  Ymk-strut. 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Photograph  Registered  : — 

P.  Cbarleton,  Garrison  Studio,  Newbridge,  Co.  Kildare.  Ireland.— Photograph  of 
Bob,  the  drum  horse,  10 th  Evince  of  Wales  Royal  Hussars. 


Acetylene  ;  Calcium  Carbide,  &c.  ;  Inquiry  ;  H.  J.  Buckland,  and  others. 
See  under  Ex  Cathedra. 

Photique  Art. — 1.  The  process  described  is  the  ordinary  photogravure  pro¬ 
cess.  2.  No  ;  it  ihe  patent  is  really  invalid,  aDy  one  is  at  liberty  to 
work  the  process. 

The  Spartan.— We  are  somewhat  of  your" way  of  ihiuking,  but  your  letter  is 
perhaps  a  little  too  violent  in  tone  for  an  anonymous  communication  ; 
hence  we  do  not  print  it. 

Fog. — S.  Clarke.  If  the  view  was  taken  in  a  fog,  there  is  no  way  of  treating 
the  plate  so  as  to  take  away  the  fog,  and  leaving  the  negative  as  if  it 
were  taken  in  fine  weather. 

Shellac  Solution. — In  dissolving  ordinary  shellac,  whether  bleached  or  not, 
there  is  always  a  sediment  of  matter  that  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Allow 
that  to  subside,  and  decant  the  clear  portion. 

Lens. — Leeds.  Names  only.  Orthoscopic,  Orthographic,  and  Caloscopic  are 
all  the  same  lens  under  different  names  as  adopted  by  their  various 
makers.  They  are  not  at  all  identical  with  the  triplet. 

Material  for  Backgrounds. — A.  Z.  asks:  ‘‘Would  you  please  tell  me 
where  I  can  purchase  calico  vide  enough  for-  backgrounds?” — At  any 
large  furnishing  warehouse.  Better  ask  for  “unbleached  sheeting.” 

Retouching. — Novice.  The  surface  of  a  negative  may  be  roughened  try  rub¬ 
bing  it  over  with  finely  powdered  pumice  or  cuttle  fish  powder.  We 
fancy,  however,  you  would  find  it  better  to  use  one  or  other  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  retouching  mediums. 

Copyright. — F.  B.  J.  Of  course,  you  have  no  copyright  in  the  picture.  How 
can  you  have?  The  sitter  paid  your  late-  employer  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  and  you,  as  his  servant,  took  the  portrait.  It  seems 
to  us  that  you  are  trying  to  lie  a  little  too  “  smart  ”  on  leaving  your 
employ.  If  you  attempt  to  make  the  portrait  copyright,  and  show  it 
in  your  window,  you  may  find  yourself  in  trouble  in  more  ways  than  one. 

"''riCROScoPK i  Work. — T.  Argent.  'Hie  objectives  you  have  will  do  very  well 
indeed  for  photo-micrography.  We  should  recommend  you  to  practise 
lirst  with  the  inch  and  a  half,  on  large  subjects,  till  fairly  perfect;  then 
go  on  with  the  eighth,  and,  when  proficient  with  that,  use  the  still 
higher  power.  Beginners  frequently  make  the  mistake  in  essaying  the 
use  of  high  powers  at  the  commencement,  and  then  get  disheartened  by 
their  results. 


“  Photographischer  Almanak.” — E.  Fknskk  .-ays :  “Can  you  iidmm  ui  • 
where  I  could  get  the  Ehotographischer  Almanak  for  January,  ls97 

which  you  are  reviewing  in  your  last  issue,  and  what  is  the  price  '  ” _ In 

reply:  Of  E.  Licsegang,  Diisseldorf.  Pi  ice,  we  believe,  1  mark. 

Foggy  Negatives.— 0.  McNiel.  The  only  way  we  can  account  for  the  fog  i- 
the  dark-room  light.  The  lamp  may  lie  perfectly  safe  with  alow,  oi 
even  moderately  quick  plates,  but  may  be  just  the  reverse  with  those  . >i 
extreme  rapidity.  Put  a  plate  in  a  dark  slide,  pull  out  the  shutter 
half  way,  and  expose  to  the  lamp  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  develop, 
keeping  as  far  from  the  light  as  you  can  g-t.  We  shall  then  expect  that 
one  half  of  the  plate  will  lie  fogged,  while  the  other  will  be  clear,  or 
comparatively  so. 

Colours. — J.  If.  Moody  writes:  “Will  you  kindly  inform  m<-  where  I  can 
get  the  colours  used  for  colouring  views,  such  us  are  usually  seen  in 
railway  carriages  and  sold  at  most  of  the  principal  statioutr-  '  AIbm,  it 
directions  are  sent  with  the  same  colours?” — Colours  suitable  lor 
colouring  photographs  are  sold  by  all  artists’  eolourmen.  They  do  not 
differ  from  those  used  by  painters  generally,  therefore  no  directions  for 
use  are  supplied  with  them.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  pictures 
our  correspondent  refers  to  are  produced  mechanically,  and  are  not 
photographs  coloured  by  hand. 

Mealy  Prints.— C.  Benton.  The  acetate  of  soda  toning  bath,  with  albumen 
paper,  may  be  expected  to  yield  mealy  prints  if  it  is  used  directly  it  is 
made  up.  This  bath  should  not  be  employed  until  it  has  been  made  at 
least,  twenty-four  bouts — forty-eight  is  better.  Over-toning  is  also  a 
soul ce  of  mealy  prints.  Some  ready-sensitised  albumen  paper  will  not 
bear  toning  beyond  a  red-brown  stage  without  the  prints  possessing 
this  defect;  but,  if  the  toning  lie  not  canitd  beyond  that  point,  no 
mealiness  will  lie  seen.  Prints  from  weak  negatives  are  more  prone  to 
mealiness,  if  deeply  toned,  than  those  from  vigorous  ones. 

Electric  Light  for  Lantern. — R.  H.  W.  (Herts).  Yes;  battery  power 
can  be  employed  for  the  electric  light  in  the  lantern,  but  we  fear  that 
you  will  find  that  it  is  more  trouble  than  most  amateur  lautemists 
would  care  to  undertake.  The  Smee  form  of  battery  would  be  quite 
unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  The  best  would  be  the  Grove  or  the 
Bunsen.  Thirty  to  forty  cells  will  yield  a  good  light,  and  a  smaller 
number  would  suffice  for  a  smaller  screen.  If  you  must  have  electric 
light  occasionally,  would  it  not  be  lietter  to  hire  secondary  batteries, 
ready-charged,  if  they  are  to  be  had  in  your  neighbourhood? 

Press  for  Collotype. — W.  Ried.  There  are  many  kinds  of  presses  that 
may  be  used  for  collotype  printing.  An  ordinary  lithographic  prtss 
may  be  used,  so  may  the  Albion  press  as  used  for  typographic  printing. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  establishments  that  turn  out  some  of  the  best  collo¬ 
types  produced  in  this  country  uses  no  other.  Wiustone  &  bon,  Shoe- 
lane,  make  a  press  specially  lor  collotype  work,  which  may,  no  doubt, 
be  had  from  Pent o  e  &  Co.  Call  on  them.  In  Germany,  when  hand 
presses  are  used,  they  are  similar  in  principle  to  the  English  litlio 
presses  and  have  a  scraping  pressure.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  they  lire 
not  stocked  by  the  dealers  in  this  country. 

Oil  Lantern. — J.  Tilley  complains  that  his  lantern  “stinks  abominably 
every  time  it  is  used.”  He  says  he  has  had  new  burners,  and  it  is  just 
the  same  as  before.  He  asks  if  all  lamps  burning  paraffin  oil  behave 
the  same.  No,  they  do  not,  if  kept  in  proper  order.  In  most  eases, 
offensive  fumes  may  be  traced  to  want  of  care— the  wicks  hot  evenly 
trimmed,  or  not  nicely  adjusted  while  burning,  for  example.  In  the 
majority  of  the  cases,  the  smell  is  due  to  the  dirty  state  of  the  outside 
of  the  lamp.  'Hie  oil  on  its  surface  vapourises,  hence  the  smell.  The 
whole  of  the  outside  of  the  lamp,  and  the  wick  tubes,  should  be  wiped 
scrupulously  clean  with  a  dry  rag  before  the  lamp  is  lighted,  then  there 
will  be  no  smell  from  a  well-constructed  apparatus. 

Returning  Money. — One  in  Doubt  says:  “I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if 
you  could  answer  me  the  following : — A  photograph  is  taken  of  a  lady 
and  child  ;  the  child,  we  find,  on  developing,  has  moved  ;  the  negative, 
by  accident,  gets  broken.  A  post-card  is  sent  requesting  another 
sitting,  as  it  is  not  satisfactory.  The  husband  writes,  saying  his  wife 
cannot  sit  again,  being  unwe^  and  demands  the  cash  paid  to  lie  re¬ 
turned,  otherwise  he  will  issue  a  County  Court  summons  for  the  same. 
The  query  is,  Is  the  photographer  legally  bound  to  return  the  cash  paid  ? 
and,  if  not,  could  the  said  individual,  do  you  think,  recov,  r  the  same  in 
a  County  Court  ?” — In  all  probability,  yes.  The  sitter  pai  i  for  portraits 
of  herseif  and  child,  which  you  fail  to  supply  through  no  fault  of  hers. 
You  broke  the  negatives  ;  therefore,  if  she  cannot  or  will  not  sit  again, 
you  should  return  the  money  you  received,  as  you  are  unable  to  fulfil 
your  part  of  the  contract— supply  the  portraits. 

Copyright.  Crayons. — J.  P.  writes  :  “  Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following 
questions? — 1.  How  can  a  photographer  ascertain,  for  certaio,  whether 
a  photograph  (which  he  is  asked  to  copy)  is  copyright,  and  wUat  is  the 
cost  ;  and,  also,  would  he  have  to  send  the  particular  photograph  any¬ 
where— Copyright  Office,  or  tlsewhere — lor  inspection  ?  2.  What  is  the 
process  of  finishing  enlargements  in  crayons  ;  are  crayons  employed  on 
bromides  and  carbon  piiuts  ?  also,  what  kind  of  crayons  are.  used,  where 
can  I  get  them,  and  in  wnat  book,  or  article,  can  1  get  information  on 
crayon  finishing  ?  ” — In  reply:  1.  Only  by  searching  the  register  kept 
at  htationers’  Hall.  The  simplest  way  would  be  to  write  to  the  one 
xvho  took  the  photograph  and  ask  the  question.  2.  Crayons  are  employed 
on  bromide  as  well  as  carbon  prints.  No  special  crayons  are  necessary. 
Those  supplied  by  artists’  eolourmen,  in  the  ordinary  way,  are  what  are 
used.  We  know  of  no  work  now  in  print  dealing  wita  the  subject. 
The  best  way  would  be  to  get  a  few  lessons  from  an  artist  who  does  this 
class  of  xvor  k. 


*#*  Owing  to  our  brief  absence  from  town,  several  communications  for  the 
Journal  must  stand  over  till  next  week. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

Our  correspondence  this  week  is  of  an  unusually  rebellious 
nature.  We  do  not  know  whether  to  aecribe  this  to  the  effects 
of  the  bleak  and  autumnal  weather,  which  may  easily  be  under¬ 
stood  as  having  a  depressing  and  irritating  effect  upon  photo¬ 
graphers,  or  to  the  possibility  of  our  having  acquired,  we  hope 
rightly,  the  reputation  of  possessing  an  ear  of  sympathy  for  the 
trials  and  troubles  of  our  professional  readers  ;  but  in  the 
complaints  to  which  we  make  reference  below  we  recognise  so 
much  for  which  photographers  may  legitimately  claim 
publicity  in  our  columns,  that  we  have  little  hesitation  in 
giving  them  place.  Shall  we  add,  Of  each  of  the  letters  it  may 
be  said,  as  it  may  be  said  of  many  others  that  we  constantly 
receive,  that  it  is  an  argument  and  a  plea  for  the  establishment 
of  a  central,  representative,  and  effective  body  to  which 
professional  photographers  might  turn  for  support  wheu  their 
interests  are  unfairly  assailed  1 

*  *  * 

First  of  all,  Mr.  C.  A.  Jackson,  photographer,  of  Middleton 
and  2,  Clegg-street,  Oldham,  says,  with  reference  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter,  which  he  encloses,  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  us — 


which  it  is — and  that  he  is  not  in  need  of  “bo  good  a  tip.”  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  authors  of  the  letter,  Messrs.  R. 
Boscawent  A  Co.,  photographic  and  novelty  publishers,  dating 
from  41,  Cyrus-etreet,  Goswell-road,  London,  E.C.,  ask  for  the 
payment  of  the  tangible  sum  of  10*  ,  in  return  for  which  they 
undertake  to  place  the  photographer  who  parts  with  that  sum 
in  possession  of  an  “  idea,”  We  have  only  to  remark  that  the 
world — yea,  even  the  photographic  world — is  full  of  “ideas,” 
and  that  many  of  them  are  extremely  dear  at  10«.  each. 

*  *  * 

However,  Messrs.  R.  Boscawent  A  Co.  shall  plead  their  own 
case : — 

“We  are,”  they  say,  “desirous  of  making  arrangements 
with  a  photographer  in  your  town  for  the  working  of  an  idea, 
which  has  met  with  a  very  large  measure  of  success  in  London 
and  other  parts.  Only  one  firm  in  your  towu  will  be  furnished 
with  the  necessary  particulars  and  information,  and,  subject  to 
the  conditions  named  below,  we  make  you  the  first  offer.  At 
the  present  time  we  have  not  approached  any  other  photo¬ 
grapher  in  Middleton  with  reference  to  this  matter,  aud,  should 
you  be  enabled  and  disposed  to  take  it  up,  we  shall  have  no 
occasion  to  communicate  with  any  one  else  on  the  subject. 
The  work  is  within  the  compass  of  any  professional  photo¬ 
grapher,  and  the  value  of  the  idea  referred  to  chiefly  consists 
in  that  it  creates  a  big  demand  for  photographs.  The  con¬ 
ditions  necessary  to  our  giving  you  the  requisite  instructions 
are  : — 

“  1.  That  you  have,  or  can  obtain  use  of,  half-plate  or 
whole-plate  outfit. 

“  2.  That  you  agree  to  allow  us  10k.  on  every  10/.  net  profit. 

“3.  That  you  remit  us  10k.  previous  to  our  sending  you  the 
necessary  information  and  instructions. 

“The  reason,  we  may  mention,  for  the  last-named  condition 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  although  the  idea  is,  ani  has  been,  most 
remunerative,  it  is  not,  aud  cannot  be,  patented  or  protected  in 
any  way ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  carrying  out  of  the 
second  condition  will  be  entirely  a  matter  of  honour  on  your 
part.  We  guarantee  the  work  tvry  profitable,  and  it  would, 
moreover,  be  a  big  advertisement  for  you,  aud  give  you  con¬ 
siderable  advantages  over  any  competing  house.  On  receipt  of 
remittance  for  10s.,  together  with  a  statement  that  you  agree 
to  pay  the  commission  named,  we  will  at  once  place  you  in 
possession  of  the  fullest  necessary  information  to  permit  of  your 
proceeding  with  the  work,  for  which  no  outlay  of  capital 
beyond  the  10s.  mentioned  is  necessary.  Unless  we  hear  from 
you  promptly,  we  shall  conclude  that,  for  some  reason  or 
another,  you  are  unable  to  iuterest  yourself  in  the  matter,  and 
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shall  act  accordingly.  The  possession  or  use  of  half-plate  or 
■whole-plate  outfit  is  absolutely  essential” 

*  #  * 

Next,  Mr.  Thomas  Finder,  photographer,  of  100,  Yorkshire- 
street,  Rochdale,  encloses  us  a  circular  which  he  says  was  sent 
to  each  householder  in  his  town  by  a  grocer,  who  has  about 
forty  shops.  Mr.  Finder  adds  some  observations  about  the 
religious  standing  of  the  grocer  which  it  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  reproduce  \  and  he  also  asks  for  any  remarks  that 
we  might  like  to  make.  We  need  say  no  more  than  this, 
that  some  years  ago  a  tobacconist  of  our  acquaintance  gave 
away  photograph  coupons  with  the  tobacco  he  sold  us,  and 
that  we  experimentally  proved  that  neither  the  tobacco  nor  the 
photographs  were  as  good  as  we  could  have  obtained  in  the 
ordinary  way  elsewhere  by  paying  the  ordinary  prices. 

*  *  * 

But  we  append  the  circular  sent  us  by  Mr.  Pinder.  It  bears 
a  curious  resemblance  to  many  other  circulars  which  we  have 
the  best  reason  for  believing  come  from  a  common  source. 

“  Have  you  a  photograph  of  relative  or  friend  which  is 
constantly  fading  ?  Would  you  like  it  enlarged  into  a  beautiful 
portrait  worth  a  couple  of  guineas,  free  of  cost,  for  those  who 

regularly  use - Tea.  With  every  quarter  pound  of  tea  we 

give  a  3d.  check.  When  you  have  got  six  shillings’  worth  of 
checks,  bring  them — together  with  your  photograph — to  any 
of  our  branches,  and  in  about  fourteen  days  you  will  receive 
a  beautiful  enlargement,  along  with  the  original  photograph. 
We  have  a  choice  variety  of  frames  suitable  for  these  enlarge¬ 
ments  at  4s.  6d.  each.” 

*  #  * 

Finally,  a  copy  of  the  British  Almanac  (of  course  no  reader 
will  confuse  this  with  The  British  Journal  Photographic 
Almanac),  published  by  Messrs.  Charles  Letts  &  Co.,  is  placed 
before  us.  Were  we  reviewing  this  work,  we  should  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  it,  as  it  is  an  admirably  compiled  publi¬ 
cation.  But  we  turn  to  page  367  of  the  work,  and  we  find  it 
stated  there  that,  in  order  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the 
book,  the  publishers  have  arranged  with  the  photographers 
named  in  a  subjoined  list  to  supply  gratuitously  a  cabinet-size 
photograph  of  the  owner  of  each  volume.  The  conditions 
governing  the  use  of  an  annexed  coupon  are  then  recited. 

*  *  * 

For  reasons  that  we  give  below,  it  might  be  thought  that 
the  list  of  photographers  who  have  agreed  to  take  photographs 
for  nothing  is  a  large  one,  and  embraces  all  the  best  firms 
in  the  profession.  Will  it  be  believed,  then,  that  in  London 
only  four  photographers  have  agreed  to  take  photographs  on 
the  off-chance  of  thereby  obtaining  subsequent  orders,  and  that 
in  the  whole  of  the  provinces — English  and  Scotch — not  more 
than  forty-six  photographers  have  been  found  possessed  of  the 
same  ambition?  We  must  confess  ourselves  disappointed  with 
this  paucity  of  numbers,  for,  turning  back  to  our  issue  of 
September  11,  we  find  that  we  quoted  Messrs.  Letts  as  saying 
that  “the  most  general  opinion  of  the  photographic  profession” 
was  that  “  the  scheme  should  prove  a  most  excellent  one  from 
the  photographer’s  point  of  view  !”  Yet — such  is  man’s  in¬ 
gratitude — only  fifty  photographers  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  scheme!  But  more:  On  September  18  we  quoted 
Messrs.  Letts  assaying  that  they  were  “literally  inundated 
with  applications  from  the  very  first  photographers  throughout 
Great  Britain,  and  the  only  difficulty  will  be  to  make  a  selec¬ 


tion!”  So  the  very  first  photographers  of  Great  BritaiD 
number  fifty,  and  are  sufficient  to  constitute  an’ inundation  1 
But  we  are  more  merciful  than  Messrs.  Letts,  and  we  therefore 
withhold  the  names  of  these  fifty  photographic  philanthropists. 

/  - * - 

IS  THE  RULED-SCREEN  SYSTEM  THE  BEST  FOR 
PROCESS  BLOCKS? 

At  the  last  Photo-mechanical  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  a  by  no  means  bad  suggestion  was  made,  namely, 
that  experimentalists  should  give  attention  to  some  of  the  old 
processes,  such  as  those  by  which  excellent  results  could  be,  and 
were,  produced  in  years  gone  by.  Pretsch’s,  for  example,  wae 
quoted  as  being  deserving  of  notice.  During  the  past  few 
years  great  improvements  have  undoubtedly  been  made  in  the 
production  of  half-tone  blocks,  but  only  in  one  direction,  the 
ruled-screen  system.  So  firmly  has  this  method  now  become 
established  that  few,  if  any,  at  least  of  those  who  work  com¬ 
mercially,  give  any  thought  whatever  to  any  other.  Photo¬ 
mechanical  workers,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  like  photographeis 
generally,  are  very  conservative  in  such  matters.  So  long  as 
they  get  good  results  they  seldom  care  to  seek  for  anything 
superior,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  case  with  the  ruled-screen 
system  of  making  half-tone  typographic  blocks. 

Although  excellent  blocks  are  now  produced  by  this  system, 
yet  they  are  open  to  many  objections.  The  uniform,  mechanical, 
net-like  grain  is  very  objectionable  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view.  The  blocks  are  more  difficult  and  costly  to  print,  when 
the  finest  results  are  required,  than  are  engraved  wood  blocks. 
For  instance,  a  paper,  ink,  and  printing  that  would  yield  good 
prints  from  ordinary  wood  blocks  will  not  do  at  all,  for  high- 
class  work,  for  process  blocks,  the  relief  is  too  low,  and  the 
grain  too  fine,  for  rapid  working  in  a  machine,  with  a  medium- 
quality  paper  and  ink.  Greater  skill,  or  rather  a  great  deal 
more  care,  on  the  part  of  the  machine  man,  in  the  “  making 
ready  ”  and  the  working  of  process  blocks,  is  necessary  than  is 
the  case  with  engraved  wood  blocks.  It  is  this  that  has  caused 
some  of  the  best  illustrateds  to  revert  to  line  blocks  for  so 
many  of  their  portraits. 

Will  that  continue  ?  Will  workers  go  on  trying  to  improve 
one  process  only,  and  giving  no  heed  whatever  to  any  other 
that  may  be  made  available,  and  possibly  with  great  ad¬ 
vantages  in  working  if  the  same  amount  of  skill  and  attention 
were  expended  upon  them  as  has  been  done  in  the  ruled-screen 
method  ?  In  proof  that  other  methods  are  available,  one  has 
only  to  refer  to  back  volumes  of  the  Journal,  or  the  records  of 
the  Patent  Office,  to  be  convinced,  and  our  older  readers  to  be 
reminded,  of  the  fact. 

The  Pretsch  method  was  referred  to  at  the  meeting  just 
referred  to.  This  is  a  swelled-gelatine  method,  in  which  the 
grain,  instead  of  being  a  uniform  mechanical  one,  is  a  discrimi¬ 
nating  one,  more  open  in  the  lights  than  in  the  shadows,  in 
the  deepest  of  which  there  is  practically  no  grain  at  all.  It 
may  very  well  be  asked  why,  if  this  process  of  five-and-thirty 
years  age  is  now  suggested  as  a  promising  one  at  the  hands  of 
experimentalists,  it  has  been  so  long  in  abeyance.  There  ar© 
more  reasons  than  one  why  this  is  the  case.  One  is  that  the 
time  was  not  commercially  ripe  for  it,  the  process  was  “too 
previous,”  a  demand  did  not  exist  for  it,  though  it  materially 
helped  to  lay  the  foundation  for  that  class  of  work.  Another 
reason  probably  was  that,  at  that  period,  the  properties  and 
characteristics  of  chromated  gelatine  were  not  thoroughly 
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'  understood,  hence  the  results  could  not  be  relied  upon.  As  a 
consequence  the  blocks  were  frequently  inferior  in  quality, 
rthus  entailing  delay  and  loss. 

There  is  also  the  Placet  method  of  chemical  graining.  In 
this  method,  as  in  that  of  Pretsch,  the  grain  is  a  discriminating 
>  one,  and,  in  the  hands  of  novices,  it  will  probably  yield  more 
uniform  results,  though  not  better  than  Pretsch’s  when  the 
principles  involved  in  that  are  thoroughly  understood.  Placet’s 
process  seems  to  have  been  completely  neglected  alike  by 
practical  workers  and  experimentalists,  but  why  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  understand.  It  may,  however,  be  that,  like  some 
other  photographic  processes,  it  was  invented  before  its  time 
commercially,  and,  as  it  was  not  worked,  became  almost 
/•forgotten. 

There  is  the  Swan  method  of  producing  relief  blocks,  which 
■  was  patented  by  him  in  1879.  This  is  a  screen  and  a  swelled- 
gelatine  process  combined,  and  it  has  the  advantage  that  the 
original  negative  itself  becomes  the  swelled  and  lined  matrix 
from  which  the  printing  block  is  moulded.  The  process  of 
Swan  is  capable  of  yielding  very  good  results.  It  was  re¬ 
invented  some  years  after  the  patent  had  lapsed,  and  was 
,  patented  afresh.  A  limited  company  or  syndicate  was  formed 
to  work  it,  but  we  believe  the  concern  did  not  prove  a  very 
Nourishing  one.  A  company  was  formed  some  thirty-five  years 
ago,  it  may  be  mentioned,  to  work  Pretsch’s  process,  but  it 
proved  a  commercial  failure.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
because  a  company  fails  to  successfully  work  a  process 
commercially,  that  the  process  itself  is  at  fault,  because  the 
failure  may  be  due  to  lack  of  skill  on  the  part  of  its  workers, 
or,  maybe,  to  want  of  business  tact  in  the  management. 

At  some  future  time  we  may  recur  to  this  subject,  and  point 
out  other  photo-mechanical  processes  that  have  been  neglected 
which  might  profitably  receive  attention,  inasmuch  as  the 
principles  involved  in  them  are  better  understood  now  than 
.when  they  were  first  invented. 

- + - 

Photographs  of  Plying1  Sullets. — Our  readers  are  doubt¬ 
less  familiar  with  the  wonderful  photographs  by  Professor  C.  Vernon 
Boys,  F.R.S.,  of  flying  projectiles  from  rifles,  See.  (taken  by  the 
electric  spark),  in  which  the  wave  of  air  accompanying  the  bullet 
was  remarkably  clearly  depicted.  Professor  Mach  has  sent  to  the 
,  Editor  of  La  Nature  a  similar  kind  of  photograph,  taken  by  the 
Professor’s  son  by  an  entirely  different  arrangement.  Nature,  last 
week,  contains  an  illustration  of  the  photograph,  and  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  sketch  of  the  apparatus  by  which  he  “  took  the  photograph 

of  the  bullet  by  using  a  spherical  silvered  glass  mirror . The 

bullet  causes  a  sonorous  wave,  by  which  the  Leyden  jar  is  mechani- 
,  cally  discharged  and  produces  the  spark.” 


Forms  of  Tubes  for  Rontgen-ray  Work.  —  in  La 

Nature  last  week  will  be  found  a  long  descriptive  article  upon  the 
various  forms  to  which,  in  the  process  of  gradual  development,  the 
original  Crookes’  tube  has  been  brought.  No  less  than  thirty-two 
tubes  are  pictured  and  verbally  described.  Nineteen  are  based  upon 
the  utilisation  of  the  direct  action  of  the  rays,  ten  on  the  reflected 
action,  and  three  on  a  combination  of  the  two.  Naturally,  pro¬ 
minence  is  given  to  the  names  of  French  makers,  though  we  find 
two  with  the  name  of  Crookes  appended,  one  with  V  ood  and  one 
with  Tompson.  The  “focus  tube ”  so  much  adopted  in  this  country, 
which  is  usually  associated  with  Mr.  J  ackson’s  name,  is  neither  illus¬ 
trated  nor  alluded  to  in  the  text.  The  good  work  done  by  the  first- 
named  class  of  tubes  before  the  advent  of  special  forms  is  justly 
noted,  though  it  is  properly  pointed  out  that,  though  the  results 
were  good,  they  were  slow  and  the  sharpness  of  image  was-  least- 


The  New  Element  Lucium. — The  shareholders  in  the 
Incandescent  Gas  Light  Company  will,  no  doubt,  read  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  an  article  by  Mr.  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  the  Editor  of  the 
Chemical  News,  in  that  journal,  describing  a  close  analytical  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  alleged  new  element  lucium,  so  named  bv  its 
discoverer.  As  before  described  to  our  readers,  the  discoverer  antici¬ 
pated  that  it  could  be  used  to  make  mantles  for  incandescent  burners, 
and  as  a  new  substitute  entirely,  avoiding  any  infringement  of  the 
Welsbach  patent.  Mr.  Crookes’  examination,  however,  would  6eem 
to  show  conclusively  that  lucium  is  practically  a  mixture  of  ytterbium 
with  a  small  amount  of  didymium,  erbium,  and  possibly  some  others 
of  the  rare  earth  metals.  It  may  be  remembered  that  6odium  thio¬ 
sulphate  (“  hypo  ”)  was  used  for  throwing  down  the  supposed  new 
element,  and  Mr.  Crookes  says  of  this,  “The  error  has  arisen  by 
considering  the  sodium  thiosulphate  separation  as  a  complete  one, 
whereas  yttria  partially  comes  down  if  the  solutions  are  strong  and 
heated. 


Another  Lost  Chance  for  the  Photographer. — Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Standard,  a  French  traveller  in  the  Indo-Chinese  region 
has  captured  a  native  6avage  of  the  race  called  Moi,  who  is  the 
veritable  missing  link.  He  climbed  trees  like  a  monkey  with  the 
sole  of  his  foot  to  the  tree,  and,  beyond  all,  he  had  a  tail.  M.  Paul 
d’Enjoy,  the  traveller  in  question,  seems  to  have  been  able  to  con¬ 
verse  with  him,  it  is  not  stated  how,  and  he  learnt  that  most  of  the 
Moi’s  have  tails,  but  through  intermarriage  with  ordinary  mortals  the 
appendage  is  not  general.  M.  d’Enjoy  does  not  state  whether  the 
savage  could  wag  his  tail,  nor,  if  afraid,  tuck  it  between  his  legs, 
and  altogether  the  account  is  received,  with  incredulity.  What 
appears  to  us  the  gravest  cause  for  doubt  is  the  fact  that,  while  now¬ 
adays  nearly  every  traveller  is  a  “  button-presser,”  we  have  not  a 
single  word  about  a  photograph  of  this  missing  link.  We  may  be 
sure  that,  if  it  should  be  proved  that  the--  M  >18  really  exist,  the  irre¬ 
pressible  interviewer,  with  camera  in  hand,  will  soon  be  at  his 
heels. 


u  The  Devil’s  Signature.” — Under  this  heading  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  J English  Mechanic  a  violent  controversy  which  is  being 
carried  on  by  a  leading  Roman  Catholic  paper  in  Germany  and  the 
Catholic  Director  Kiiuzle,  of  Feldburg,  in  the  Tyrol,  as  to  whether  a 
signature  claimed  to  have  been  made  by  the  devil  can  ever  be 
accepted  as  genuine.  The  newspaper  claims  that  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  a  genuine  signature  of  his  Satanic  majesty.  K  inzle  retorts 
that  the  paper,  in  making  such  a  statement,  is  untrue  to  Catholic 
teaching  and  traditions,  and  his  point  of  view  is  backed  up  by  the 
Prince  von  Lowenstein,  the  stated  President  of  the  Catholic  Congress 
of  Germany.  Now,  of  course,  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
such  a  controversy;  but  there  the  signature  is,  and  what  we  would 
ask  is,  What  are  the  photographers  about  that  they  have  not.  by 
guile  or  stratagem,  obtained  a  photograph  of  the  signature  under  dis¬ 
cussion?  Surely  there  is  a  fortune  for  the  man  who  can  >-ell  broad¬ 
cast  through  Europe  cabinet  pictures,  say,  with  the  inscription 
below,  The  Devil ' s  Signature.  Then  the  illustrated  papers,  what 
would  not  they  offer  for  sole  permission  to  publish  ?  It  is  a  grave 
question  whether  such  a  picture — for  this  signature  with  its  adorn¬ 
ments  is  a  picture— would  subject  to  copyright. 


r  DIGRESSIONS. 

No.  XII. — The  Pictc-rbsqub  and  the  Bbactifcl. 

The  picturesque  and  the  beaut  iful  are  the  chief  material  -  on  which 
the  pictorial  photographer  exercises  his  art.  As  “  music  is  the  food 
of  love,”  the  qualities  about  which  I  am  about  to  discourse  are  the 
food  of  the  artist.  The  other  artistic  emotions  (except  the  merry 
ones),  such  as  sublimity  and  terror,  are  perhaps  beyond  the  power 
of  photographic  expression.  Possibly  the  time  may  come  when  our 
friend  the  scientist  will  supply  us  with  a  louder  thunder  and  a 
more  vivid  lightning ;  we  will  then  endeavour  to  wield  them  with 
pleasure,  and,  who  knows?  we  may  reach  the  sublime.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  lower  qualities,  from  which  the  exagg*  rated  impres- 
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sionist  used  to  draw  his  inspiration — such  as  it  was — the  ugly  and 
sordid,  the  music  hall  and  the  coster,  will  cease  to  exist  as  a  subject 
for  art  treatment. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  one  we  are  now  bringing  to  a  conclusion,  the  relation  of  the 
picturesque  to  the  beautiful  was  a  favourite  subject  with  authors 
who  belaboured  each  other  with  much  amiable  ferocity.  Witness 
Alison  on  Taste;  Burke,  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful;  Knight’s 
Analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Taste ;  Repton’s  Letters ; 
Price,  on  the  Picturesque ;  Gilpin’s  Essay  on  Picturesque  Beauty ; 
and  many  others.  These  books,  some  of  them  portly  volumes, 
referred  principally  to  landscape  gardening,  but,  to  get  at  where  to 
plant  a  bush,  it  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  review  all  art  from  the 
beginning,  and,  in  designing  the  plan  and  elevation  of  a  shed,  it 
appeared  desirable  to  discuss  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  the  colonnades  of  Palmyra,  and  the  aqueducts  of  Rome  ; 
therefore  we  have  in  this  field  of  literature  a  good  deal  of  “fine 
confused  reading  ”  which  I  shall  probably  make  use  of  as  I  go  on. 
I  may,  perhaps,  as  well  mention  that  Downton  Woods  and  the  Hay 
Mill,  near  Ludlow,  known  to  many  photographers,  are  the  result 
of  the  experiments  and  planting  of  John  Payne  Knight,  the  author 
of  the  Inquiry ,  who  owned  the  castle  and  estate  about  a  century 

&gff  - 

It  is  possible  there  are  some  who  are  not  able  to  recognise  much 
difference  between  the  picturesque  and  the  beautiful,  and  others 
compromise  the  matter  by  talking  of  the  picturesque  beauty  of  a 
scene.  There  are  few  words  whose  meaning  has  been  less  accu¬ 
rately  determined  than  the  word  “  picturesque,”  and,  in  the  language 
of  America  (which  is  derived  from  the  English),  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  exists  at  all,  certainly  not  with  the  same  spelling.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  picturesqueness  is  a  very  real  and  distinct 
quality. 

The  word  was  originally  applied  to  every  kind  of  scenery  or 
object  which  had  been,  or  might  be,  represented  with  good  effect 
in  a  picture ;  but  it  has  long  smce  acquired  a  more  extended  mean¬ 
ing.  Thus  we  have  picturesque  language,  and  many  things  we  now 
call  by  the  name  which  are  quite  unpaintable. 

The  picturesque  has  a  character  not  less  separate  and  distinct 
than  either  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful.  The  difference  between 
the  three  qualities  may  be  broadly  described  as — the  picturesque, 
rough,  or  rugged,  or  irregular  ;  the  oeautiful,  graceful ;  the  sublime 
partakes  more  of  grandeur  and  awe,  but  may  be  dismissed  from 
present  consideration  as  not  being  within  the  limits  of  our  art. 

The  words  “picturesque”  and  “beautiful”  would  cover  the  greatest 
and  best  qualities  a  photographer  could  desire  to  get  into  his  pic¬ 
tures,  and  to  have  a  clear  idea  in  the  mind  of  what  these  qualities 
are  and  their  causes  would  be  a  great  help  to  their  attainment. 
We  will  now,  therefore,  attempt  to  throw  together  a  few  ideas  of 
what  picturesqueness  really  is. 

Roughness,  or  ruggedness,  joined  to  irregularity,  are  the  most 
efficient  causes  of  the  picturesque. 

This  will  appear  clear  if  we  take  a  view  of  those  objects,  natural 
or  artificial,  that  are  allowed  to  possess  the  quality,  and  compare 
them  with  those  which  are  allowed  to  be  beautiful. 

For  instance,  there  has  just  passed  down  the  road  a  family  of 
hoppers;  it  is  raining  steadily  with  the  persistence  of  an  autumn 
that  follows  a  rainless  spring  and  summer.  The  miserable  father 
and  mother  and  wretched  children  are  a  sad  sight.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  beautiful,  but  they  are  very  picturesque.  As  a 
contrast,  a  charming  young  lady,  adorned  for  her  first  important 
ball,  may  be  beautiful,  but,  even  if  not  charming,  she  could  not  be 
picturesque,  although  she  may  be  very  paintable,  or  make  a  delight¬ 
ful  photograph.  It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  misery, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  hoppers,  was  necessary  to  picturesqueness. 
The  most  picturesque  model  I  ever  had  was  certainly  the  most 
jolly. 

.  Now  for  an  example  from  landscape  architecture.  A  temple  of 
Grecian  design  in  its  perfect  state,  either  in  painting  or  reality,  may 
be  beautiful ;  in  ruin  it  is  picturesque.  Time  usually  converts  a 
dbeautiful  object  into  a  picturesque  one.  Weather  stains,  lichens, 
partial  incrustations,  mosses,  break  up  uniformity  of  surface,  give  a 


degree  of  roughness  and  variety  of  tint;  variations  of  weather 
crumble  stone,  and  give  a  degree  of  ruggedness  ;  the  primness  ol 
beauty  deserts  the  object,  and  gives  place  to  the  pictureque.  A 
geometrically  planned  garden,  with  smooth  turf,  nice-trimmed  walk.- 
and  shrubberies,  may  possibly  be  beautiful,  but  could  never  become 
picturesque  until  it  was  neglected,  overgrown  with  wild  plants  and 
creepers,  and  ivy  mantled  the  statues  and  fountains. 

Symmetry  and  regularity  accord  with  beauty,  but  are  adverse  to 
the  picturesque,  and  among  the  causes  of  the  superior  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  ruins,  compared  with  entire  buildings,  the  destruction  of 
symmetry  is  by  no  means  the  least  powerful. 

The  origin  of  most  of  the  picturesqueness  of  the  world,  from  the 
humble  cottage  up  to  the  highest  Alps,  is  decay.  It  is  also  the  cause 
of  much  of  the  best  poetry.  The  contemplation  of  death,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  approach  of  death,  seems  to  be  eminently  adapted  for  j  ro- 
ducing  that  pleasing  melancholy  which  is  certainly  poetical,  and  seems 
to  have  a  charm  for  most  people.  Poets  dwell  more  on  the  sadness  of 
parting  lovers  than  on  their  meeting;  jocund  day  standing  on  tin 
mountain-tops  may  be  occasionally  mentioned  by  the  poet,  but  he 
touches  the  feelings  with  a  more  thrilling  sensation  when  his  theme- 
is  a  sunset.  Why  people  should  prefer  to  be  touched  to  “  the  sacred1 
source  of  sjmpathetic  tears”  as  the  highest  form  of  pleasure,  rather 
than  be 

“  A  happy  soul,  that  all  the  way 
To  heaven  hath  a  summer  day,” 

is  too  tremendous  a  question  for  me  to  consider  here,  but  there  can. 
be  no  doubt  it  is  a  fact.  In  our  small  way,  nearly  every  exhibiting 
photographer  found  that  out  for  himself  a  few  years  ago,  or,  unhappy 
thought,  did  he  purloin  the  idea  from  his  neighbour  ?  and  we  were 
deluged  with  dying  days,  mellow  eves,  twilight  musings,  rising  mists,, 
and  midsummer  nights.  One  effect  was  that  suitable  quotations  from 
the  poets  were  driven  to  a  premium. 

Now,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  this  melancholy  movement, 
except  that  we  have  had  too  much  of  it,  not  of  the  true  kind,  but  of 
the  inferior  imitation  ;  indeed,  I  very  heartily  applaud  it.  Any¬ 
thing  that  tends  towards  poetry  in  a  photograph  is  to  be  commended. 
The  difficulty  came  in,  as  usual,  with  the  uninspired  imitators. 
They  seldom  went  to  nature  to  find  poetry  for  themselves,  or  to 
absorb  the  feeling  with  their  own  souls,  they  went  to  find  something 
like  that  subject  of  their  neighbours,  because  they  thought  they 
could  do  it  as  well.  That  mine  was  full  of  nuggets,  but  it  has 
panned  out.  We  want  another  general  subject  now.  Cannot  we 
do  something  with  mid-day  or  even  afternoon  ?  If  one  or  two 
would  do  something  beautiful  that  looked  easy,  there  would  surely 
be  plenty  of  followers.  Milton  made  as  good  poetry  out  of  L' Alley rc 
as  II  Penseroso,  though  it  has  always  troubled  me  that  he  gave 
foreign  titles  to  these  two  delightfully  English  poems — an  affectation 
that  has  never  yet  died  out. 

In  photography^it  is  so  difficult  to  be  original,  so  easy  to  “level 
up,”  or  seem  to  do  so.  Not  only  in  single  pictures,  but  in  whole 
exhibitions,  imitation  is  rampant.  As  it  is  probably  all  for  the  good 
of  photography,  and  may  possibly,  in  the  future  ages,  lead  to  some¬ 
thing  more  original,  I  am,  indeed,  proud  to  see  my  own  pet  child,  the 
Salon,  imitated  in  every  item  of  outward  dress,  the  cut  and  fashion,, 
even  to  the  numbers  hung  and  the  arrangement  of  bays  they  are 
hung  in,  the  body  but,  unfortunately,  not  the  soul,  by  those  who 
once  did  not  wish  it  well,  reminding  us  of  Tennyson’s  playful  little* 
verses : — 

“  To  and  fro  they  went, 

Through  my  garden  bower, 

And,  muttering  discontent, 

Cursed  me  and  my  flower. 

“  Then  it  grew  so  tall 

It  wore  a  crown  of  light, 

But  thieves  from  o’er  the  wall 
Stole  the  seed  by  night. 

“  Read  my  little  fable ; 

He  that  runs  may  read ; 

Most  can  raise  the  flower  now, 

For  all  have  got  the  seed.” 
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But  1  am  running  away  from  my  subject  in  my  usual  reckless 
way.  It  is  well  I  headed  these  poor  essays  “  Digressions.” 

Beauty  is  the  so  much  more  enchanting  and  popular  quality  that 
the  word  “beautiful”  is  often  wrongly  applied  as  the  highest  com¬ 
mendation  to  whatever  gives  us  pleasure  or  raises  our  admiration,  be 
the  cause  what  it  will.  The  ordinary  human  being  seldom  uses  the 
word  “picturesque,”  it  is  always  beautiful,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  jolly? 
heavenly,  stunning,  or  one  of  those  slang  terms  that  of  late  years 
have  been  added  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  worshippers  of  the 
beautiful. 

The  power  of  beauty  has  been  the  theme  of  the  poets  for  ages. 
Beauty  has  a  different  effect  on  different  people  ;  the  appearance  of 
things  depends  very  much  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  as  also  does 
the  effect.  When  Milton’s  Satan  first  saw  the  beauty  of  Eve,  he 
was  struck  “stupidly  good.”  A  good  phrase,  but  the  effect  was  but 
transient.  With  many  people  beauty  consists  of  only  “what  is 
worn.”  Yesterday  I  met  a  daughter  of  Eve  with  a  structure  on  her 
head  made  of  swan’s  wings,  set  upright,  with  an  outward  leaning,  a 
sort  of  imitation  of  King  Arthur’s  helmet,  on  which  “  the  dragon 
of  the  great  pendragonship  blazed.”  However  preposterous  this 
wonderful  construction  appeared  to  others,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  she 
thought  it  beautiful.  Fashion,  even  in  the  worship  of  the  beautiful, 
changes,  and  we  are  almost  compelled  to  acknowledge,  with  the  poet — 

“  There’s  no  such  thing  as  that  we  beauty  call : 

It  is  mere  cozenage  all ; 

For,  though  some  long  ago 

Liked  certain  colours  mingled  so-and-so, 

That  does  not  tie  one  now  from  choosing  new. 

If  I  a  fancy  take 
To  black  and  blue, 

That  fancy  doth  it  beauty  make.’’ 

II.  P.  Robinson. 

- +. - 

FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Faded  P.O.P.  Prints. — N.  Ley  points  out  that  gelatino- 
chloride  prints  which  have  faded  may  be  restored,  to  a  great 
extent,  by  physical  development.  If  mounted,  they  should  be  stripped 
off  the  mounts  by  laying  on  top  of  the  print  a  piece  of  blotting-paper 
soaked  in  water,  which  should  be  kept  constantly  damped.  After 
removal  from  the  mount,  the  print  should  be  soaked  in  water,  and 
the  whole  of  the  mountant  washed  off,  and  the  print  allowed  to  soak 
till  it  is  thoroughly  and  evenly  wet.  If  the  print  has  been  much 
handled,  it  will  be  advisable  to  rub  the  surface  with  benzine  before 
stripping.  The  print  should  be  laid  in  a  clean  dish,  and  flowed  over 
with  a  mixture  of  aristogen,  which  is  an  acid  solution  of  hydro- 
quinone,  and  a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate  solution  to  which  some 
acetic  acid  has  been  added.  As  soon  as  about  half  the  required 
intensity  is  attained,  the  prints  should  be  washed  and  fixed,  as  they 
dry  rather  darker.  If  the  whites  show  any  tendency  to  deposit,  a 
weak  cyanide  bath  should  be  used  to  clear  them  up. 


Argentaurum. — A  big  syndicate  has  been  formed  in  the 
States  to  work  Emmens’  process  of  converting  silver  into  gold,  or  a 
metal  similar  in  appearance.  This  recalls  Carey  Lea’s  experiments 
with  photo-chloride  of  silver;  and  now  Edison  is  stated  to  have 
produced  a  metal  which  has  the  colour,  weight,  and  ductility,  be¬ 
sides  all  the  other  physical  properties,  of  gold.  Tesla  is  stated  to 
have  attained  the  same  end  by  allowing  the  X  rays  which  were  pro¬ 
duced  from  a  silver  electrode  to  fall  upon  a  silver  plate.  Professor 
Fra  Remsen,  of  the  John  Hopkins  University  of  Baltimore,  has  been 
at  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  is  now  constructing  special  appa¬ 
ratus  for  this  purpose.  It  appears  that  Emmens  has  converted  his 
silver,  with  a  loss  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  weight,  into  a  metal 
which  is  not  silver  and  is  not  gold,  but  has  all  the  physical  pro¬ 
perties  of  gold.  It  is  said  to  be  a  new  element. 


Acetylene. — The  importance  of  this  gas  has  been  fully  recog¬ 
nised  in  France,  and  M.  Reyner  has  incorporated  with  Le Journal 
de  petit  Photogrxphie  le  Journal  de  V Acttylime.  The  principal  con¬ 
structors  of  acetylene  generators  have  also  formed  themselves  into  a 


Society,  La  Soci6t<S  Technique  de  l’Acetylene  et  de6  Industries  qui 
s’y  rattachent.  The  Prefecture  of  the  Police  has  also  calb-d  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  leading  men  in  the  scientific  world,  and  drawn  up  rules 
for  the  manufacture  and  use  of  the  gas.  The  manufacture  can  only 
be  undertaken  by  authority,  and  in  isolated  establishments,  like  ex¬ 
plosives  of  the  first  class,  and  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  workmen 
have  also  been  drafted.  The  above-mention-'d  committee  contain*  1 
such  well-known  names  as  Troost,  Vieille,  Girard,  Sch  itzenberg-r, 
Moissan,  Levy,  Dumont,  &c. 


A  New  Collodion  Paper.  —  Ley  suggests,  in  the 
Photoyraphiechcs  Archie,  a  new  method  of  preparing  collodion  paper, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  never  rolling  up  and  never  blistering! 
In  a  porcelain  dish,  the  ordinary  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids,  such  as  is  used  for  making  collodion,  should  be  placed,  and  a 
sheet  of  paper  allowed  to  float  on  it  till  it  ha*  been  nitrated  through 
half  its  thickness,  the  acid  should  then  be  w-*ll  washed  awav,  the  wet 
surface  coated  with  solution  of  barium  chloride,  and  again  well 
washed.  On  drying,  one  has  a  kind  of  baryta  paper,  which,  when 
coated  with  a  collodio-chloride  emulsion,  will,  on  its  surface,  partly 
enter  into  solution,  and  the  sensitive  film  will  thus  be  firmly  helJ, 
and  not  be  likely  to  frill,  whilst  the  unaltered  paje-r  will  p-event  its 
curling. 


Waterproofing  Wood  and  Card.  -A  writer  in  a  K  i>-ian 
journal  suggests  the  following  methods  of  making  wood  and  card 
watertight:  1.  Coating  the  wood  with  a  mixture  of  potassium 
bichromate  and  gelatine,  and  exposing  to  light.  2.  Immersing  the 
article  in  a  warm  solution  of  paraffin,  t  which  some  solution  of 
gutta  percha  in  benzole  has  been  added.  .‘3  Painting  ihe  w  l  with 
a  mixture  of  asphalt  and  gutta  percha- benzole  -olutions  and  exp  -ing 
to  light.  4.  Coating  with  a  mixture  of  100  ports  of  ream  dissolved 
in  eighteen  parts  of  boiling  nut  oil.  6.  Pointing  with  a  mixture  of 
caseine,  quicklime,  and  albumen,  well  mix-  i  *  g-uh^r.  After  coating 
with  any  one  of  these  substances,  tin*  film  should  be  rul 
with  pumice,  then  painted  with  good  oil  paint,  rubbed  down  with 
pumice,  and  then  varnished. 


A  New  Fire  -  proof  Paper  can,  according  to  the 
Correspondent,  be  made  bv  incorporating  ninety-five  part;-  < f  as! 
fibre,  which  have  been  bleached  in  a  solution  of  calcium  perman¬ 
ganate,  and  afterwards  treated  with  sulph 

of  wood  pulp.  The  mixture  is  then  pasted  by  lime  water  and  borax, 
and  spread  in  the  usual  way.  This  paper,  i:  -  said,  will  withstand 
even  a  white  heat  without  charring. 


The  X  rays  again. — Sehrwald  states  that  not  only  the 
diamond,  but  also  all  amorphous  carbon  and  all  organic  con-pounds 
rich  in  carbon,  are  xery  transparent  to  the  X  rays ;  further,  that 
the  halogens,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  are  in  the  pure  stat*-  a  cry 
opaque  to  the  X  rays,  and  that  all  chemical  compounds  of  tho 
halogens  are  more  or  less  opaque  in  proportion  to  their  percents?** 
of  haloid.  Chloroform  and  bromoform  are  extremely  opaque, 
the  latter  even  in  thin  films  casting  as  heavy  a  shadow  as  bras*. 
Cyanogen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rather  transparent.  Carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  are  all  tran-parent,  and  the  author 
states  that  the  shadows  of  animal  tissue  are  partly  dependent  on  the 
haemoglobin  and  the  proportion  of  chlorine  that  they  contain. 


Formaldehyde  in  Alkaline  Developer*.  —  MM. 

Lumicre  Freres  and  Seyewitz  have  been  ‘  sting  the  truth  of  the 
statement  that  formaline  added  to  the  alkaline  developers  acts  as  a 
tanning  agent,  and,  whilst  they  have  confirmed  this  they  state  that 
its  use  is  accompanied  by  such  deep  oolouration  in  the  case  of  pyro, 
di-amidophenol,  hydroquinone.  ana  eikor.  ogen.  that  its  use  isn't  to 
be  recommended;  only  in  the  case  of  para-amidophenol  and  metol 
should  it  be  used. 


A  New  Remedy  for  Burns.— Dr.  Thierr.  of  Fari«,  has 
discovered  that  a  saturated  solution  of  pienc  acid  is  a  splendid 
remedy  for  burns  ;  it  instantly  stops  ail  pain,  and  prevents  th** 
formation  of  blisters,  the  only  disadvantage  being  the  deep  yellow 
staining  of  the  skin,  which  can  be  removed  w/h  aqueous  solution  of 
boric  acid. 
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Intensification. — Paul  Y.  Janko  lias  been  determinining  the 
various  degrees  of  intensity  given  by  the  best  known  intensifies,  and 
hhii  drawn  up  the  following  table.  , 


1  Bleached  in 

Blackened  by 

Ratio  of  Intensity 

Cupric  Bromide 

Metol 

15  :  14 

Hydroquinone 

15  :  13 

V 

Pyrogallol 

15  :  12 

Silver  nitrate 

15  :  8 

Mercuric  iodide  (Edwards) 

15  :  10 

Mercuric  Chloride 

Sodium  sulphite 

15  :  14 

Ferrous  oxalate 

15  :  13 

Hydroquinone 

15  :  12 

i 

r :  '■  ! 

Hyposulphite,  or  with  ammonia 

15  :  11 

Ammonia 

15  :  10 

1  :  ^ 

Ammonia,  the  plate  being  dried 

15:  8-5 

V. 

before  blackening 

Ammonium  sulphide 

15  :  7 

•  i 

Uranium 

15  :  6 

The  uranium  intensifier  gives  the  greatest  increase,  next  ammonium 
sulphide,  a  result  which  agrees  with! practice. 

- + - 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  COPYRIGHTS. 

The  leading  article  on  the  subject  of  copyrights  that  appeared  a  short 
time  ago  in  these  pages  contains  many  valuable  hints,  which  it  may  be 
useful  to  expand  by  some  personal  experiences,  as  the  subject  is  one  of 
continually  increasing  interest.  A  glance  at  the  illustrated  papers  of  to¬ 
day  and  those  of  a  decade  ago  will  show  that  a  large  number  now 
virtually  owe  their  existence  to  photography  and  photographers.  If 
photography  were  to  become  non-existent,  or  not  available,  their  func¬ 
tions  would  be  gone  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  they  would  cease  to 
exist ;  but,  concurrently  with  the  springing  up  of  so  many  new  weeklies 
of  the  class  alluded  to,  their  requirements  in  regard  to  photography  have 
become  more  exacting,  and  so  great  is  the  competition  among  photo¬ 
graphers,  and  so  many  the  non-professionals  who  cater  for  the  Press, 
that  any  one  desiring  to  have  a  share  in  the  work  must  be  alert  to  seize 
his  opportunity  and  use  the  utmost  celerity  in  getting  his  results  into 
the  publisher’s  hands.  Personally,  I  may  say  I  have  been  very  success¬ 
ful  in  finding  suitable  subjects,  and  have  received  many  scores  of  copy¬ 
right  fees ;  but  it  is  generally  a  severe  tax  on  the  energies  of  both  myself 
and  staff  to  get  work  through  quickly  enough.  It  will  be  instructive  if  I 
say  that  in  the  majority  of  cashes  Ake  negatives  have  been  taken,  re¬ 
touched,  printed  from,  circulars,  when  necessary,  written  and  litho¬ 
graphed  on  the  premises,  and  all  dispatched  on  the  day  of  taking.  When 
a  subject  is  one  of  passing  interest  only — be  it  of  persons,  things,  or 
places — it  is  of  no  use  sending  to  the  papers  a  few  days  after  the  event ; 
the  sender  would  be  asked  if  it  happened  before  the  Deluge. 

So  far  as  to  the  business  part  of  this  work.  The  question  of  copyright 
is  next  to  be  considered.  It  will  be  found  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
editors,  will  treat  photographers  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  liberality,  and 
honesty.  No  one  need  hesitate  to  intrust  a  valuable  picture  to  their 
keeping,  even  though  the  exigencies  of  speed  of  production  may  not  have 
permitted  a  proof  to  be  registered  before  sending  the  picture.  Ordinary 
business  tact,  however,  will  suggest  that  not  more  than  a  day  should  be 
lost  in  carrying  out  that  essential  formality.  There  really  need  not  be 
any  delay,  for  it  is  so  easy  to  get  a  developed  print  off  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  print  sent  with  the  regis¬ 
tration  form  should  be  a  specially  good  one.  Any  print,  however  imper¬ 
fect,  will,  if  necessary,  answer  the  purpose ;  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  ia  not  absolutely  essential  that  any  print  at  all  should  go,  if  a  sufficient 
description  could  be  given  of  it ;  but,  actually,  it  is  very  advisable  on  all 
accounts  that  one  should  be  sent.  The  photographer  should  always  have 
ready  at  hand  a  sufficient  supply  of  registration  forms ;  these  he  can 
obtain  by  post  upon  writing  to  the  Registrar,  Stationers’  Hall,  Ludgate- 
liill,  London,  E.C.,  and  enclosing  one  penny  for  each  form,  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  sum  for  postage.  Judging  from  inquiries  I  have  received,  it  will 
be  news  to  many  photographers  to  know  that  it  is  not  necessary  even  to 
employ  an  agent  or  intermediary  to  conduct  the  registration.  When  a 
form  is  duly  filled  up  with  one  accompanying  photograph,  and  posted  to 
the  Registrar  as  above,  he  will  carry  out  all  the  necessary  formalities, 
and  will  also,  if  reply  postage  be  sent  to  him,  send  a  receipt  for  the  money 


(one  shilling)  needed  for  such  registration — a  receipt  for  the  money,  but 
not  for  the  registration  form  nor  the  photograph. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  question  of  piracy,  and  how  to 
act.  Here,  again,  promptitude  is  desirable  ;  as  soon  as  an  infringement 
is  discovered,  steps  should  be  taken.  The  matter  should  be  placed  either 
in  the  hands  of  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union,  or  it  should  be  given 
to  a  solicitor  familiar  with  this  branch  of  practice.  A  few  special  ex¬ 
periences  narrated  will  perhaps  be  useful  in  aiding  tbs  photographer 
interested  to  come  to  a  decision  as  to  which  mode  to  adopt. 

Some  little  time  ago  the  Autotype  Company  found  one  of  their  copy¬ 
right  pictures  pirated.  Tue  head  of  the  firm  placed  the  matter  in  his 
solicitor’s  hands,  and,  in  two  or  three  days,  obtained  heavy  compensation 
— if  I  recollect  rightly,  fifty  pounds — without  going  into  court. 

Again,  Mr.  Whitlock  had  a  case.  I  am  informed  that  he  took  it  to  the 
Photographic  Copyright  Union,  and  they  would  not  do  anything  with  it. 
He  then  put  it  in  the  local  court  and  gained  half  his  case,  appealed  to  a 
higher  court,  and  gained  on  both  counts  he  claimed  on. 

Quite  recently  a  paper,  with  a  very  large  circulation,  pirated  one  of  my 
photographs,  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Li  Hung  Chang  together  at 
Hawarden  Castle  —  one  of  the  most  popular  and  saleable  portraits 
published  for  some  time  past.  Being  a  member  of  the  Union,  I  placed 
the  matter  unreservedly  in  their  hands,  and  signed  a  document 
authorising  them  to  take  any  necessary  steps,  and  undertaking  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  Union  officials  as  to  the  compensation  to  be 
accepted.  (The  Union  specially  recommend  photographers  to  put  all 
copyright  arrangements  in  their  hands,  as  being  more  likely,  by  reason  of 
their  experience,  to  obtain  better  terms  than  the  photographers  themselves.) 
In  my  case,  the  offer  of  compensation  they  received  and  transmitted  to 
me  was  the  sum  of  two  guineas,  out  of  which  would  have  to  come 
solicitor’s  charges  and,  for  the  Union,  twenty-five  per  cent,  off  the  remain¬ 
der.  They  asked  me  to  wire  if  I  would  accept  it,  or  if  I  wished  them  to 
claim  the  solicitor’s  fees  extra.  They  did  not  suggest  anything  further, 
nor  say  they  thought  more  could,  or  should,  be  obtained ;  'hence  the  case 
may  be  considered  a  typical  example  of  the  extent  to  which  country 
photographers’  interests  are  looked  after  by  the  Union.  Although  I  had 
undertaken  to  abide  by  their  decision,  I  could  not  but  try  to  urge  them  to 
do  something  batter,  and  I  wired  that  the  offer  was  absurd,  and  that 
several  legitimate  users  had  paid  me  six  guineas  for  permission.  I  also 
wrote  to  the  same  effect,  and  that  fifty  guineas  was  a  just  claim,  and  a 
hundred  none  too  much.  I  pointed  out  that,  if  a  captured  thief  escaped 
by  simply  paying  the  value  of  the  goods  he  had  stolen,  the  enforced  pay¬ 
ment  could  not  be  called  a  punishment,  and  that  I  understood  the 
Union  wished  to  stop  piracy  by,  inter  alia,  punishing  pirates. 

Eventually,  after  further  parley  and  letters,  the  Committee’s  decision 
was  written  to  me  by  the  Secretary :  “  The  matter  has  been  laid  before 
my  Committee,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that,  under  the  circumstances  ” 
(note  this  expression, — G.  W.  W.)  “  that  the  amount,  10 1.  in  cash,  is 
adequate  compensation.  Please  let  us  have  your  confirmation  of  this  per 
return,  and  cheque  for  10 1.,  less  the  Union's  commission  shall  be  sent." 
I  wired  acceptance,  and  wrote  complaining  very  strongly  of  the  most 
inadequate  sum  they  had  obtained,  which,  I  stated,  I  had  accepted  as  I 
had  no  other  option.  They  demurred  to  thi3  remark.  I  leave  it  to  my 
readers  to  say,  after  perusing  the  following  extract  from  a  document  the 
Union  sent  for  my  signature  at  the  outset,  whether  I  was  not  right : 
“  I  agree  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Union  and  their  solicitor 
for  settlement  upon  such  terms  as  they  think  reasonable." 

As  the  Union  take  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  compensation  obtained 
by  their  agency,  I  received  seven  and  a  half  guineas,  which  is  just 
twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  legitimate  uses  paid — a  sum  so  extremely 
inadequate  that  I  pointed  out  to  them  that  it  was  a  direct  incitement  to 
future  piracy. 

It  will  be  asked,  What  was  meant  by  “under  the  circumstances?’’ 
They  were  :  First,  an  admission  by  the  pirate  that  my  picture  had  been 
used  ;  secondly,  an  explanation  that  the  manager  of  the  paper,  who 
looked  after  this  part  of  the  work,  was  away  at  the  time  ;  third,  that  they 
paid  copyright  fees  regularly,  and  would  have  done  so  in  this  case  when 
the  time  came  (!) ;  fourth,  they  accidentally  omitted  to  put  my  name  under 
the  picture,  but  could  easily  remedy  that  by  mentioning  it  in  a  future 
number;  lastly,  they  said  my  maximum  fee  was  two  guineas,  the  only 
proof  of  which  statement  they  gave  to  the  Union  being  a  two  years’  old 
quotation  of  mine  for  a  set  of  my  copyright  pictures,  that  had  then  had 
their  day,  of  some  quite  different  subjects.  Not  one  word  of  explanation 
why  they  had  not  asked  permission  to  use  the  picture.  The  reason  of  this 
is  obvious  when  I  point  out  that  a  woodcut  had  been  made  of  my  photo¬ 
graph,  and  in  it  the  figures  were  placed  closer  together,  and  the  lower 
portion  cut  away,  a  sort  of  thing  that  might  readily  escape  discovery. 
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Now,  as  it  is  quite  possible  the  Photographic  CopyrightlUnion  may  have 
something  to  say  in  this  matter,  it  will  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
them  to  show  that  piracy  compensation  plums  are  not  confined  to  the 
London  members  of  the  Union,  and  to  answer  two  questions  to  which  no 
one  would  be  more  pleased  (and  surprised)  to  see  an  affirmative  reply 
than  I  should. 

1.  Have  any  provincial  photographers  obtained  large  compensations 
through  the  Union  ?  If  so,  what  are  their  names  ?  I  do  not  ask  for 
amounts,  that  might  be  a  private  matter,  but  not  so  the  names. 

2.  Have  they  any  example  of  one  of  their  London  members  being 
satisfied  with  the  net  sum  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  extra  as  compensation 
for  a  piracy  of  a  valuable  copyright  picture  (say  one  for  which  the  papers 
have  paid  them  over  51.  each  for  use)  of  a  copyright  of  a  subject  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  be  taken  by  three  papers  at  once  for  the  same  week¬ 
end  issue  (a  most  exceptional  thing,  as  any  one  who  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  subject  of  my  article  is  aware)  ? 

Finally,  I  may  be  asked,  What  my  advice  is  to  country  photographers 
as  to  how  to  proceed  in  case  of  piracy  ?  I  prefer  to  leave  the  above- 
recited  facts  to  speak  for  themselves,  first  pointing  out  that  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Copyright  Union  will  not  take  any  case  whatever  into  court  about 
the  result  of  which  they  feel  a  doubt  ;  it  is  obvious,  that  when  they  decide 
to  take  a  case  up,  it  would  be  morally  certain  to  succeed  if  the  law  has 
to  be  invoked.  It  should  further  be  remembered  that  they  take  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  all  compensation  obtained  without  going  into  court,  and 
thirty- three  and  a  third  off  the  net  result  if  they  do  go  successfully  into 
court.  My  own  opinion  is  very  strong  as  to  whether  or  no  I  should  uee 
the  Union  ;  but,  as  I  may  be  biassed,  I  do  not  give  it  utterance.  I  would 
have  preferred  to  publish  my  correspondence  with  the  Union  verbatim  in 
these  pages,  but  the  Union  Committee,  on  being  asked  if  they  were 
willing,  objected  to  the  publication. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  another  question.  At  the  General  Meeting 
the  President,  rebutting  the  accusation  that  the  Union  existed  for  the 
benefit  of  a  London  clique,  said  that  seventy-five  percent,  of  the  compen¬ 
sation  was  obtained  for  provincial  members.  Will  he  say  that  these 
members  do  not  number  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  total 
membership ;  for,  if  they  do  exceed  that  proportion,  the  argument 
would  go  against  the  Union. 

G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S. 


THE  THEORY  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

II. 


I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  theory  of  development  proper, 
that  is,  the  action  of  the  developing  solution  in  forming  the  visible  image, 
and,  though  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  of  the  subject,  we  shall 
have  to  glance  briefly  at  the  various  theories  of  the  action  of  light  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  development. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Pretzl  has  recently  referred  to  an  article  of  mine,  published 
in  1870,  in  which,  while  I  attributed  a  purely  chemical  action  to  alkaline 
pyro,  silver  development,  or,  as  we  now  term  it,  “  physical,”  was,  partly  at 
least,  ascribed  to  electrical  action.  When  that  article  was  written, I  was,  as 
I  am  now,  strongly  of  opinion  that,  if  our  knowledge  were  only  wide  enough, 
we  should  find  a  purely  chemical  explanation  for  every  single  point  in 
connexion  with  the  action  both  of  light  and  development ;  but  at  that 
time,  although  the  action  of  alkaline  pyro  seemed  to  me  clear  enough 
the  deposition  of  the  silver  on  the  film  in  physioal  development  did  net 
seem  to  me  explicable,  except  on  the  supposition  of  some  electrical  attrac¬ 
tion  resulting  from  the  action  of  light  ;  or,  in  other  words,  I  recognised, 
or  thought  I  did,  two  distinct  effects,  the  one  chemical,  the  other  pbysica'. 
Perhaps  now  I  can  agree  with  Mr.  C.  Id.  Bothamley  that,  when  an  experi¬ 
menter  comes  to  a  problem  he  cannot  understand,  he  attributes  it  to 
electrical  action. 

There  are  supporters  of  both  the  chemical  and  physical  theories,  either 
or  both  of  which  may  be  correct,  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may 
be  two  distinct  effects  produced  by  light ;  but,  though  at  the  period  I 
speak  of  the  physical  theory  was  the  more  generally  propounded,  I  think 
of  late  years  the  tendency  is  rather  in  the  direction  of  the  chemical,  the 
immediate  action  of  light  being  held  to  result  in  a  partial  decomposition 
of  the  silver  haloid,  instead  of  an  electrical  or  molecular  disturbance  of 
the  particles. 

So  far  as  chemical  development  is  concerned,  there  seems  ’ittle  reason 
to  go  beyond  a  purely  chemical  explanation  of  all’ the  phenomena,  since 
the  supposed  for  math  n  of  a  sub-haloid,  whether  it  be  possible  to  isolate 
it  or  not,  metts  every  requirement  of  the  case.  That  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  developer  is  to  completely  eliminate  the  halogen  scarcely 


requires  demonstration,  and  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  that  purely 
chemical  act  would  certainly  seem  to  be  more  probably  chemical  than 
physical;  but,  when  we  turn  to  the  alternative  metbol  of  development, 
in  which  the  original  haloids  are  left  intact,  and  the  irnsge  is  formed  at 
the  expense  of  the  developer,  or,  at  least,  of  the  free  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  practically  forms  part  of  the  developer  when  it  i~  in  action,  there 
has  long  appeared  to  be  a  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  deposition  of 
the  metal  only  on  those  parts  of  the  film  where  the  fight  has  aeted  with¬ 
out  having  recourse  to  some  electrical  or  other  physical  form  of  attraction. 
Of  these^the  electrical  always  appeared  to  me  the  more  reasonable,  for 
some  of  the  earlier  hjpotheses,  based  upon  molecular  “  di-tur  uncee  ” 
and  “  vibrations,”  were,  I  venture  to  think,  fantastic,  if  not  absurd,  in 
their  conception.  For  instance,  one  theorist  likened  the  expo  < :  I  him 
to  a  tray  of  pebbles  varying  in  size  according  to  the  degree  of  isolation 
the  whole  in  a  state  of  rapid  vibration,  after  the  style  of  cinder-rifting, 
and  the  metallic  silver  in  the  act  of  deposition  from  the  tb  i eloper  was 
supposed  to  be  in  the  form  of  fine  sand.  When  this  shower  of  “  sand  ” 
fell  upon  the  tray  of  vibrating  “  pebbles,”  it  was  shaken  down  into  H 
interstices,  a  greater  quantity  finding  it-  way  bet v.  irger  j. ebble:-. . 

where  the  light  had  acted  most  powerfully,  andsooD.  in  proportion  to  tb> 
variations  in  size,  thus  forming  the  gradations  of  the  picture.  The  i  ita 
was,  no  doubt,  ingenious,  but,  at  the  same  time,  rather  comical. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  last  saw  the  article  which  I  have  referred  to?  but. 
speaking  from  memory,  I  think  I  based  my  idea  of  electrical  attraction 
upon  some  experiments  alleged  to  have  been  successfully  ma  le  by  Mr- 
Mary  Somerville  and  Morichini,  but  repeated  with  negative  results  by 
others.  In  these  experiments  fine  needles,  one-ha.f  of  thtir  length 
covered  with  opaque  cardboard,  were  exposed  to  sunlight  under  blue  ghll 
and  also  to  the  blue  rays  of  the  spectrum,  when  they  became  mu-'oelic, 
the  exposed  portions  forming  the  positive  pole.  It  appeared  to  me, 
failing  any  other  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  that  some  such  action 
would  serve  to  account  for  the  deposition  of  the  reduced  silver  of  the 
developer  upon  thoBe  portions  of  the  film  that  had  been  imp:*  -.cd  by 
light,  but  I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  should  have  much  preferred  to  La\e 
found  a  chemical  explanation. 

At  the  time  I  wrote,  and  indeed  until  I  saw  the  passage  qtiote-d  in  klr. 
Haddon’s  recent  paper,  the  hydrogen  theory  of  wet-plate  -A-,  dopmen; 
published  in  Brande  and  Taylor  itry,  wa-  quite  unknown  tome 

but,  looking  at  the  question  from  that  point  of  view,  1  do  not  think  it  ie 
at  all  impossible  to  reduce  even  “physical”  development  to  .»  purely 
chemical  process  and  to  dispense  entirely  with  all  ideas  of  electrical 
disturbance  or  attraction.  By  this  I  mean  that  I  think  1  can  at  any  rite 
partly  see  the  way  to  explain  how  the  reduced  silver  is  chemically 
deposited  on  the  exposed  portions  of  the  film,  though  I  am  far  from 
claiming  that  my  suggestion  forms  anything  like  a  complete  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  It  is,  in  fact,  offered  only  as  a  suggestion. 

We  start  with  the  idea  that  the  action  of  light  is  to  reduce  the  1  lide 
or  bromide  of  silver  to  the  state  of  6ub-iodide  or  sub-bromide.  In  the 
presence  of  excess  of  silver  in  the  wet  plate,  the  lit'  r.*:«  i  .. ..  g<  :. 
be  taken  up  by  the  free  silver,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  dry  plate,  by  ionic 
other  absorbent,  which,  as  Mr.  Haddon  has  pointed  out.  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  formation  of  a  developable  image.  In  the  ca*e  cl  a 
wet  plate,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  liberated  halogen  ie  instant. y 
seized  by  the  free  silver  in  and  on  the  surface  of  the  him,  with  the  result 
that  fresh  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver  is  formed,  and  tin-  may  partly 
mixed  with  the  sub-iodide  or  sub  bromide  if  the  film  be  rich  in  silver,  or, 
more  probably,  it  will  -urface,  to  which  it  i*  attracted 

by  the  layer  of  silver  solution. 


W.  13.  Boltos. 


/  OUTSIDE  STUDIO  WORK. 
VI. 


In  previous  articles  I  have  referred  to  a  few  of  wi.at  may  be  t^rm*  d 
unusual  classes  of  subjects  a  photographer  has  to  deal  with,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  which  requires  the  use  of  other  than  ordinary  kirn?  cf 
appai  atus. 

There  ia  another  class  of  subject  which  at  first  sight,  to  sounc 
operators,  may  appear  easy  enough  in  accomplishing,  but  which,  or, 
fully  thinking  over,  entails  some  risk  cf  failure,  provided  no  prenoui 
experience  has  been  acquired  at  similar  work.  I  refer  to  tL<  phot*  - 
graphing  of  the  launching  of  ships.  No  doubt  there  are  many  uutandte 
where  such  is  capable  of  being  executed  without  any  serious  Uoov .  or 
liability  to  failure,  such  as  where  every  facility  is  ftffoaded  a  photographer 
beforehand  for  undei taking  the  work  in  well-appointed  shipyards;  an., 
when  this  occurs  in  conjunction  with  a  light  that  suits  the  occas-.c  ’■  holt, 
in  direction  and  brilliancy,  the  function  is  generally  one  that  affords 
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much  pleasure  to  a  photographer;  but  how  often  does  it  happen  that  such 
favourable  circumstances  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  operator?  There  are 
launches  and  launches,  and  there  are  ship  yards  that  are  so  situated  as  to 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  work  other  than  directly  in  the  eye  of  the 
sun,  or  up  against  even  a  very  poor  light.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,  and,  in  the  launching  of  ships,  a  photo¬ 
grapher  has  little  or  no  choice  in  the  matter  but  to  select  the  most 
convenient  spot  he  can,  and  trust  to  luck  for  the  light.  I  have  said  there 
are  launches  and  launches  ;  by  this  I  mean  there  are  a  class  of  launches 
of  which  the  general  public  and  thousands  of  photographers  have  no 
absolute  knowledge  or  experience  of.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  commonly 
understood  idea  of  launching  a  vessel,  by  means  of  allowing  her  to  glide 
gracefully  down  the  way  until  she  reaches  her  native  element.  When 
such  a  launch  takes  place,  there  is  plenty  of  time  and  opportunity  for  a 
cool-headed  operator  to  act  with  caution  on  some  well-thought-out  plan, 
such  as  the  previous  selection  of  the  exact  spot  the  hull  should  occupy 
when  the  shutter  is  set  free.  These  may  be  properly  termed  slow 
launches,  and, "with  ordinary  precautions,  offer  no  insuperable  difficulty 
in  accomplishing.  There  is  another  class  of  launches,  however,  which 
it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  photograph  for  many  years  back,  to  accomplish 
which  successfully  calls  for  at  least  some  experience  in  this  particular 
kind  of  work,,  for  the  entire  operation  of  launching  such  vessels  is  quite 
different  from  the  sending  a  vessel  slowly  down  the  ways  into  the  water  ; 
and  any  one  who  has  never  seen  the  kind  of  launching  I  refer  to  cannot 
possibly  form  anything  like  an  idea  of  the  enormous  speed  or  velocity 
vessels  are  made  to  take  the  water.  I  refer  to  the  launching  of  large 
and  small-sized  vessels  broadside  into  the  water,  an  example  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Strand  Magazine  for  September,  1896.  The  launching 
of  vessels  broadside  into  the  water  is,  of  course,  only  resorted  to  in 
situations  when  there  is  no  room  to  send  them  down  the  ways  end  on  ; 
but  it  is  a  very  common  practice  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  especially  at 
Paisley,  on  the  Cart,  and  in  several  instances  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
Canal,  such  a3  at  Kirkintilloch,  where  steamers  of  considerable  dimensions 
are  regularly  built  and  launched  in  thia  manner.  An  operator  who 
imagines  that  there  will  be  ample  time  to  study  well  the  appearance  of  a 
hull  in  the  act  of  being  sent  into  the  water  broadside,  will  certainly  stand 
aghast  and  look  very  foolish  when  he  finds  the  whole  thing  over  before  he 
has  time  to  release  his  shutter.  The  first  time  I  was  face  to  face  with 
work  of  this  kind,  I  was  told  that  I  would  not  have  any  time  to  come  and 
go  on,  so  fast  did  the  large  hulls  travel  into  the  water,  but  I  certainly  had 
no  conception  of  the  enormous  velocity  with  which  a  ship  is  made  to  jump 
from  dry  land  into  the  stream.  Jumping  is  the  most  suitable  expression 
I  can  find  to  convey  anything  like  an  idea  of  the  speed  of  the  operation 
to  my  readers. 

In  the  illustrations  referred  to  as  published  in  the  Strand  Magazine , 
when  I  photographed  the  launching  of  this  large-sized  steamer  broadside 
on  into  the  River  Cart,  I  can  safely  assert  that  a  period  of  not  more 
than  three  seconds  was  allowed  to  transpire  between  the  time  the  dagger 
was  withdrawn  and  the  hull  struck  water.  The  speed  with  which  this 
huge  mass  jumped  into  the  water  was  simply  appalling.  No  one  could 
conceive  it  without  having  had  previous  experience  of  similar  launches, 
whilst,  from  a  spectacular  point  of  view,  it  is  grand  in  the  extreme,  clouds 
of  spray  being  driven  as  high  as  the  housetops.  I  had  occasion  to 
photograph  one  of  these  launches  at  Kirkintilloch  about  a  month  ago, 
and  I  think  they  were  jumping  them  in  faster  than  ever. 

The  speed  being  so  great,  it  stands  to  reason  every  preparation  must  be 
made  beforehand,  and  the  lens  focussed  on  the  exact  spot  in  the  wate* 
which  tb.9  hull  is  likely  to  occupy ;  here,  again,  mistakes  are  almost 
certain  to  follow  a  want  of  experience.  The  first  launch  of  this 
description  I  had  to  photograph  showed  me  plainly  that  the  hulls  don’t 
jump  so  far  into  the  stream  as  any  one  would  imagine,  and  the  liability 
of  choosing  a  position  too  near  the  middle  of  the  stream  for  the  hull  to 
strike  at  is  very  likely  to  happen  if  the  operation  has  not  been  previously 
witnessed.  The  true  point  where  these  hulls  strike  the  water  is  much 
nearer  the  bank  upon  which  they  are  built  than  many  would  imagine. 
It  is  here  they  strike  first  with  such  frightful  velocity,  throwing  up 
immense  sheets  of  water  that  often  rise  over  the  decks,  and  which  is  by 
the  roll  or  force  of  contact  driven  into  immense  clouds  of  spray.  After 
the  first  impact  with  the  water,  the  huge  mass,  for  just  a  moment,  takes 
a  diving  motion,  then  as  quickly  recovers  again  with  a  rolling  motion, 
and  finally  settles  down  motionless  in  th9  middle  of  the  stream,  the 
whole  thing  being  over  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  totally 
unlike  the  slow  graceful  motion  of  an  ordinary  launch  end  on.  Such 
launches  as  I  am  referring  to  call  for  a  cool  head  and  certain  preparations 
beforehand,  such  as  the  arranging  for  the  signal  being  given  to  stand  by 
already  at  the  supreme  moment,  when  the  final  dagger  is  withdrawn. 


When  this  is  given,  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose,  and  by  this  time,  the 
shutter  ought  to  have  been  set,  and  the  door  of  the  dark  slide  withdrawn, 
the  plate  being  free  for  exposure.  In  other  cases  1  have  had  to  execute 
launches  of  this  kind,  where  the  supreme  moment  consisted  in  the 
cutting  of  a  strand  by  a  sharp  axe.  In  this  instance,  a  gleam  of  the  steel 
as  it  rises  in  the  workman’s  arms  is  seen,  then  a  thud  and  a  cut,  and  the 
monster  mass,  uncontrolled,  leaps  into  the  water  in  a  single  second.  It 
is  in  work  of  this  kind  that  the  benefit  of  absolutely  sound  practical 
apparatus  is  seen.  I  am  far  from  decrying  the  use  of  any  shutter  that 
is  constructed  with  a  flexible  blind,  for  I  know  quite  well  that  suffi  handy 
shutters  have  done  good  work,  and  are  very  convenient,  but  I  know 
likewise  that  I  can  point  to  failure  clearly  attributable  to  such  fogging  an 
extremely  sensitive  plate,  through  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  door  of 
the  dark  slide  having  to  be  withdrawn  for  a  long  time,  leaving  no 
protection  to  the  plate,  but  the  blind  of  the  shutter.  “  Once  bitten, 
twice  shy,”  is  an  old  but  very  true  saying,  and  so  I  never  think  of 
trusting  a  fast  plate  to  a  shutter  that,  in  any  sense,  is  liable  to  a  pinhole, 
or  to  pass  light  in  any  way.  These  remarks  apply  also  to  cameras,  and 
especially  the  bellows  and  fronts  of  the  same.  All  apparatus  must  be  in 
perfect  condition  to  permit  of  a  very  fast  plate  being  exposed  for  a 
lengthened  time  of  uncertainty  inside  the  camera,  waiting  the  moment  of 
exposure  ;  if  there  is  any  weak  point  about  the  bellows,  camera,  lens 
fittings,  or  shutter,  I  know  of  no  greater  test  than  to  expose  a  plate 
inside  such  for  say  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  apparatus  is  fitted  up  in 
strong  sunlight  outside.  I  am  aware  there  are  innumerable  cases  where 
the  cap  of  the  lens  may  be  utilised  to  protect  a  plate  when  the  shutter 
alone  stands  between  such  and  the  daylight,  or  a  good  felt  hat  may  be 
made  to  do  duty  in  this  matter,  but  in  work  of  the  kind  I  am  referring  to, 
even  such  an  act  as  the  removing  of  a  cap  from  the  hood  of  a  lens  is  not 
to  be  thought  of,  for  an  operator  should  have  positively  nothing  to  do  but 
release  the  shutter.  “  Funk  ”  is  a  word  vulgarly  used  sometimes  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  photography,  but  I  often  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  going 
about  these  times,  and  the  best  means  I  know  of  avoiding  it,  is  to  have 
nothing  to  get  into  a  funk  about.  In  this  class  of  work,  however,  it  is 
very  liable  to  happen  if  the  most  complete  and  simple  arrangements  are 
not  all  made  beforehand.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 
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In  the  making  of  a  suitable  negative  for  the  half-tone  process  the  so- 
called  “  cutting,”  or  clearing,  is  largely  resorted  to  in  wet-collodion  work 
by  the  rnosii  practical  operators,  and  especially  by  those  operators  who 
follow  American  methods,  and  much  of  the  sharpness,  cleanliness,  and 
vigour  of  American  half-tone  work  is  due  to  this  operation. 

In  brief,  the  operation  of  “cutting ”  is  the  application  of  a  solution  of 
iodine  after  the  fixing  and  washing  of  the  plate,  and  following  up  the 
iodine  with  a  weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  It  will  be  seen  from 
subsequent  remarks  that  the  two  solutions  can  be  combined,  but  in  any 
case  the  principle  is  the  same,  the  silver  in  the  film  is  converted  into 
the  state  of  iodide,  in  which  condition  it  is  readily  attacked  by  the  cyanide 
in  the  parts  where  the  deposit  is  weakest. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  action  is  one  of  reduction,  and  that 
the  general  density  of  the  plate  is  weakened.  Such  would  be  the  case  if 
we  were  dealing  with  ordinary  negatives  taken  without  the  screen,  but  in 
a  negative  consisting  of  half-tone  dots  the  action  of  the  iodo-cyanide  is  a 
distinct  improvement,  without  any  disadvantage  whatsoever.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  operation  would  be  of  little 
avail  unless  followed  by  intensification.  This  may  seem  strange  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  half-tone  negative  making,  as  it  appears 
very  like  taking  away  part  of  the  silver  deposit  by  one  operation  and 
replacing  it  by  another.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  What  happens 
is  that  we  remove  the  deposit  from  a  part  where  it  is  not  wanted,  and 
build  up  a  fresh  deposit  where  it  is  wanted. 

To  fully  understand  the  reason  for  the  practice,  a  screen  negative 
should  be  examined  under  a  microscope  or  powerful  glass  after  develop¬ 
ment.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  dots  consist  of  little  heaps  of  silver 
granules ;  in  the  centre  of  the  dot  the  granules  lie  thickest  and  form 
absolute  density,  but  towards  the  edge  there  is  a  gradual  separation  of  the 
granules,  forming  a  sort  of  fringe  of  imperfect  density  round  the  opaque 
part  of  the  dot.  Scattered  granules  will  also  be  seen  over  the  parts 
between  the  dots,  where  there  should  be  transparency,  these  stragglers 
really  forming  a  veil.  Now,  the  result  of  the  iodo-cyanide  application  is 
to  remove  this  fringe  and  veil,  and  thus  the  dots  are  very  much  sharpened, 
whilst  the  spaces  around  them  are  rendered  exceedingly  transparent.  It 
will  be  well  understood  that  any  intensification  that  follows  can  neither 
veil  the  clear  spaces  nor  enlarge  the  dots,  but  will  rather  increase  the 
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•opacity  of  an  already  fairly  opaque  dot,  and  especially  the  opacity  at  the 
■edges,  so  giving  the  effect  of  sharpness. 

For  photo-etching  and  photo-lithographic  printing  processes,  where 
the  parts  representing  the  whites  of  the  picture  have  to  be  washed  away 
from  the  print,  this  sharpness  is  very  essential  for  securing  clean  and 
vigorous  work.  In  the  enamel  process  keen-edged  dots  and  clear  spaces 
are  indispensable  qualities  of  the  negative,  without  which  the  process 
bristles  with  difficulties.  Thus  the  importance  of  the  operation  of 
“  cutting  ”  in  negative-making  cannot  be  under-estimated,  and  some  hints 
on  the  practice  of  it  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

There  is  only  one  possible  way  of  making  up  the  iodine  solution,  and 
that  is  to  take  one  grain  of  iodine  and  two  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium 
to  each  ounce  of  water;  iodine  being  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  the 
addition  of  potassium  iodide  is  necessary  to  bring  about  perfect  solution. 

The  potassium-cyanide  solution  should  be  one  in  forty  as  a  stock 
strength,  a  little  being  taken  and  diluted  to  suit  the  character  of  the 
negative. 

Those  who  prefer  to  have  the  two  solutions  combined  should  make 
them  up  separately  as  above,  then  take  a  third  bottle  of  pint  capacity, 
and  pour  into  it  fifteen  ounces  of  water.  Add  to  this  sufficient  of  the 
‘iodine  solution,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  water  assumes  a  sherry  colour  ; 
then  add  the  cyanide  a  little  at  a  time  until  the  solution  is  decolourised. 

A  method  of  working  which  is  sometimes  preferred, {because  giving  more 
control  over  the  “cutting  ”  solution,  is  to  keep  the  iodine  and  the  cyanide 
in  separate  dropping  bottles,  and  make  up  the  dilute  combined  solution 
•in  a  measure  at  the  time  of  development. 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether  the  “cutting”  should  be  done  before  or 
after  intensification,  but  the  most  general  practice,  especially  in  using  the 
•copper  intensifier,  is  to  apply  the  iodo-cyanide  after  intensification, 
according  to  the  following  routine. 

The  negative  is,  after  fixing  and  washing,  bleached  with  the  copper 
bromide  solution,  and  then  blackened  with  nitrate  of  silver.  It  can  a*- 
this  stage  be  determined  by  examination  with  a  magnifier  what  amount 
of  “  cutting  ”  is  required.  If  the  iodine  is  used  separately,  it  is  flowed 
ever  after  the  plate  has  been  well  washed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  allow 
the  iodine  to  act  until  the  whole  of  the  image  is  converted  into  iodide  of 
silver.  As  soon  as  there  appeai'3  a  greenish-blue  tinge  in  the  shadows, 
4he  treatment  with  iodine  is  stopped  and  the  plate  well  rinsed,  after 
which  the  cyanide  solution  is  flowed  on.  The  action  on  the  light-coloured 
image  can  be  watched  by  holding  the  negative  over  some  dark  object,  the 
bottom  of  the  washing  tank  being  usually  black  enough  for  the  purpose. 
A  further  good  washing  follows,  and,  if  the  negative  seems  nearly  right  in 
density,  a  solution  of  liydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  of  the  strength  one  in 
twenty  is  flowed  over.  This  gives  intense  blackness  to  the  dots,  and, 
though  its  use  may  be  dispensed  with,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  negatives 
are  better  after  this  treatment.  There  is,  besides,  the  important  advantage, 
that  by  treatment  with  the  hydrosulpburet  the  image  has  not  the  tendency 
to  set  off  on  the  printing  plate  as  it  does  with  the  copper  deposit  alone,  if 
the  slightest  trace  of  moisture  is  present. 

Assuming  that  after  the  first  application  of  the  copper  and  silver  and 
the  cleaning  with  iodo-cyanide  the  negative  does  not  look  right,  that  is 
ilo  say,  the  dots  in  the  shadows  seem  rather  weak  and  the  high-light  dots 
are  not  joined  enough,  the  practice  is  to  again  apply  the  copper  and  silver 
and  again  “cut”  with  iodo-cyanide.  It  is,  in  fact,  often  necessary  to 
■m*ke  these  applications  a  third  time,  finally  applying  the  liydrosulphuret 
ilo  complete  the  process. 

This  possibility  of  repeated  intensification,  or  “  building  up,”  is  one  of 
the  great  advantages  of  the  copper-silver  intensifier.  With  mercury  or 
dead  it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  this  without  blocking  up  or  staining 
ithe  transparent  spaces. 

So  far,  we  have  dealt  with  “  cutting”  and  intensifying  as  applied  to 
?lhe  wet-plate  process,  but  the  growing  use  of  dry  plates  demands  an 
^analogous  process.  This  cannot  be  entirely  supplied,  as  the  constitution 
■of  a  gelatin 9  film  charged  with  silver  bromide  is  so  widely  different  to  the 
collodion  one.  In  the  latter  case  the  silver  is  deposited  on  the  surface, 
and  is  therefore  easily  reduced  or  added  to,  so  that  it  is  more  amenable 
to  the  methods  we  have  described  than  is  a  dry  plate,  in  which  the  silver 
<is  diffused  throughout  the  film  and  is  under  the  surface.  The  “  cutting  ’ 
solution  must  therefore  penetrate  the  gelatine  in  order  to  attack  the  silver. 
The  most  satisfactory  reducing  solution  for  the  purpose  is  by  the  ferrid- 
cyanide  and  hypo  formula,  but  in  practice  we  find  it  best  to  leave  out  the 
hypo,  making  up  a  sixty  grains  to  the  pint  solution  of  ferrideyanide.  W  e 
do  not  thoroughly  wash  the  plate  after  the  hypo  fixing  bath,  leaving  a 
■sufficient  trace  of  hypo  in  the  film  to  bring  about  a  mild  reducing  action, 
which  is  well  under  control  and  can  be  readily  watched.  In  this  way  we 
„are  able  to  secure  a  very  similar  action  to  that  in  the  wet-collodion 


process;  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  “  cutting  "  cannot  be  carried  quite 
so  far,  for,  if  the  shadow  dots  are  reduced  to  the  same  minuteness  as  in 
the  wet  plate,  it  will  be  found  that  the  shadows  are  very  liable  to  block  up 
in  printing,  though  the  dot  may  look  just  as  dense  as  in  a  wet-collodion 
plate.  Tne  explanation  probably  is  that  the  dot  has  an  apparent  density 
because  the  silver  is  diffused  through  the  film  and  has  a  sort  of  backing- 
up  effect,  but  the  dot  is  structurally  weak  to  the  sideways  action  of  the 
light  which  gets  under  it  just  as  the  acid  undercuts  in  etching.  Thus  it 
will  be  found  best  to  leave  the  dot  larger  on  the  negative  than  it  is 
intended  to  print,  and  so  allow  for  the  lateral  action. 

Lately  I  have  been  trying  the  iodo-cyanide  reducer,  as  used  in  combined 
form  for  wet  collodion  in  the  way  described  above,  and  have  found  it 
yield  very  good  results  on  gelatine  plates. 

Tue  “  cutting  ”  must  be  followed  by  intensification,  or  the  full  effect 
will  not  be  attained,  ia  fact  the  negative  may  be  quite  unprintable  by  the 
enamel  process  if  not  intensified.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  U8e  the 
copper  intensifier  on  dry  plates  so  well  as  on  wet  collodion,  owing  to  the 
liability  to  leave  a  stain.  A  preferable  intensifier,  which  is  very  similar 
in  its  action,  is  that  by  the  cyanide  of  silver  formula.  I  know  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  its  merits,  but  much  depends  on 
the  way  it  is  made  up.  In  iny  own  experience  I  have  foaDd  the  following 
formula  answer  very  well : — 

No.  1. 


Bichloride  of  mercury  .  100  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium  . 100  „ 

Water . 10  ounces. 

No.  2. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  100  grains. 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  pure .  100  ,, 

Water .  10  ounces. 


In  making  up  the  No.  2  solution  much  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
cyanide.  If  not  of  full  strength,  it  will  not  dissolve  the  precipitate  of 
silver.  The  best  way  to  make  up  the  solution  is  to  dissolve  the  silver  in 
half  the  quantity  of  water  and  the  cyanide  in  the  other  half,  then  adding 
the  cyanide  to  the  silver  solution.  If  the  first  precipitate  is  not  re¬ 
dissolved,  add  more  cyanile  until  only  a  very  slight  precipitate  remains 
and  the  solution  is  slightly  grey.  By  the  two  latter  signs  it  will  be  known 
that  the  cyanide  is  not  in  excess;  if  it  were,  the  solution  would  act  as  a 
reducer  rather  than  an  intensifier.  The  image  will  be  turned  quite  black, 
and  on  examination  of  the  dots  they  will  be  sharply  defined,  dense,  and 
well  joined — that  is,  if  all  other  conditions  have  been  right  The  want 
of  sharpness  of  the  dots  in  the  dry  plate  is  often  ascribed  to  the  gelatine 
dry  plate  itself,  when  it  is  really  the  operator,  who  does  not  know  how  to 
set  the  distance  of  the  screen  and  determine  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
diaphragm.  William  Gamble. 

- ♦ - 

^  BHOTOGEArmC  CHEMISTS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

The  prosecution  by  the  Pharceutical  Society  of  two  well-known  Edin¬ 
burgh  dealers  for  selling  “  scheduled  poisons,”  and  using  a  restricted 
title,  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  ill  feeling.  It  will  be  a  pity,  indeed, 
if  the  result  is  not  some  action  or  agitation  to  restore  an  equilibrium,  so 
that  we  may  all  have  our  rights  in  the  matter.  Personally,  as  a  con¬ 
sistent  reader  of  newspapers  generally,  and  the  drug  and  photographic 
journals  in  particular,  1  see  no  prospect  of  anything  like  “  free  trade  ”  in 
poisons  ;  judging  by  the  frequently  expressed  remarks  of  sapient  coroners 
and  their  juries,  there  is  more  chance  in  favour  of  further  restriction  — 
see  the  recent  recommendation  re  pyrogallic  acid. 

I  don’t  think  myself  that  the  chemist  is  quite  fairly  dealt  with  in  this 
and  other  matters.  Just  consider  for  a  moment.  He  passes  a  pre¬ 
liminary,  serves  an  apprenticeship,  and  is  then  admitted  to  a  pretty 
stiff  (judging  by  the  failures)  examination,  comprising  botany,  chemistry 
(organic  and  inorganic),  including  analysis,  pharmacy,  materia  medica, 
and  physics,  and.  on  occasions  anything  ebe  that  happens  to  be  of  scien¬ 
tific  interest  at  the  moment  to  the  examiner,  as.  for  instance,  iaochro- 
matic  photography  or  Rontgen  rays,  and  all  for  what  purpose  ?  To  enable 
him  legally  to  retail  a  few  poisons,  which,  to  put  it  plainly,  are  more 
bother  than  they  are  profit,  while  his  position,  and  the  fact  that  he  lias 
conformed  to  ali  regulations  in  selling,  is  no  safeguard  against  pos.-ible 
ignorant  abuse  and  bullying  from  certain  COTOnetB,  who,  as  dozens  of 
cases  prove— in  fact,  they  are  of  weekly  occurrence— make  a  law  unto 
themselves  in  this  matter,  and  do  not  trouble  to  study  or  even  refer  to 
the  Act  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  safeguard  to  both  seller  and  buyer. 

Apart  from  this  doubtful  privilege,  what  remains?  Pharmacy,  i.e., 
the  compounding  and  dispensing  of  medicine,  is.  to  the  great  majority,  a 
merely  pleasant  fiction  ;  for.  the  fact  is.  the  doctors  already  do  the  bulk 
of  their  own  dispensing,  clubs  and  dispensaries  do  the  rest.  The  chemist 
therefore,  with  an  average  of  two  or  three  prescriptions  a  day,  fills  up 
his  time,  and  tries  to  get  a  living  by  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  outside  stuff  : 
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perfumery  and  soaps,  photographic  apparatus,  paints,  hardware  (I  have 
seen  the  half  of  a  chemist’s  shop  lined  with  chamber  utensils  /),  stationery, 
toys,  and  firelighters — anything,  in  fact,  likely  to  sell  and  yield  a  little 
profit. 

The  main  trouble,  of  course,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  man  is  not 
sufficiently  protected.  A  writer  once  more  compares  the  English  with 
his  foreign  confrere ,  much  to  the  disparagement  of  the  former  ;  but  he 
artfully  conceals  the  facts,  that  in  France  and  Germany  the  dispensing  of 
prescriptions  is  confined  to  the  pharmacist,  and  that  the  number  of 
pharmacies  is  restricted  by  law.  Per  contra ,  the  man  has  to  confine  his 
operations  to  his  own  profession. 

The  rightful  position  of  the  pharmacist  is  midway  between  the  doctor 
and  patient.  It  is  the  business  of  the  doctor  to  prescribe,  that  of  the 
chemist  or  pharmacist  to  dispense ;  and,  briefly,  if  this  were  done  in  all 
cases,  the  chemist  would  have  enough  to  do  without  bothering  with  “  out¬ 
side  shows.” 

It  is  contrary,  in  my  opinion,  to  all  ethical  rules  for  the  doctor  to  pre¬ 
scribe  and  dispense  his  own  prescriptions.  Many  medical  men  relegate 
this  work  to  their  wives,  sometimes  to  the  page  boy — very  few  keep  a 
qualified  dispenser.  It  is  not  right,  and  it  should  be  illegal,  for  the  person 
who  makes  up  the  physic  t)  sign  the  death  certificate.  But  this  is  done 
daily. 

Suppose  the  doctor’s  dispenser — his  wife  maybe— makes  a  mistake, 
with  fatal  results,  is  it  likely  that  the  world  knows  of  it  ?  I  have  a  great 
admiration  of  our  medical  men,  a  more  honourable  set  of  men  does  not 
exist ;  but  they  should  be  guarded  against  the  remotest  possibility  of  any 
such  catastrophe ;  and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  indeed  who  would  assert 
that  such  mistakes  have  never  occurred.  D.  D. 


WOODFORD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

The  Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  work  of  the  members  of  the  above 
Society  was  held  on  Saturday,  November  21,  at  the  Club-room,  Coffee 
Tavern,  George-lane.  As  last  year,  it  was  extremely  well  patronised,  the 
room  being  for  a  long  time  uncomfortably  packed,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Exhibition  was  opened  earlier  and  closed  later  than  in  former  years. 
On  entering  the  room,  one  was  struck  by  the  prevalence  of  darker  tones. 
This  was  somewhat  added  to  by  the  material  that  formed  the  background 
for  the  pictures,  and  which  had  a  quiet,  pleasing  effect,  and  helped  to 
bring  all  the  pictures  well  into  relief.  The  number  of  pictures  shown 
was  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and,  as  before,  a  few  workers  stand  out 
conspicuously  from  the  rest.  Mr.  Noble  may  be  placed  foremost,  four  of 
his  batch  being  of  very  high  merit.  One  picture,  representing  some 
children  paddling  in  the  sea,  and  another  showing  a  lifeboat  near  the 
shore,  with  the  surf  very  troubled,  were  exceptionally  good.  Two  others, 
panels  of  flowers,  enlargements  on  Alpha  paper,  about  15  x  9,  were 
beautiful  examples  of  careful  work,  rich  in  colour  and  delicate  to  a 
degree.  Mr.  Malby  was  well  represented,  as  usual.  His  exhibits  con¬ 
sisted  of  some  nice  specimens  of  portraiture  and  some  enlargements  in 
platinum,  two  of  which  deserve  special  notice ;  the  first  a  view  of 
Hastings  beach,  and  the  other  Winchelsea  Church. 

Mr.  H.  Wilmer’s  contribution  consisted  of  some  seascapes.  These 
were  from  sketches  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie,  A.R.A.,  and  were  very  good 
examples  of  the  photogravure  process.  He  had  also  a  small  landscape, 
the  name  of  which  was  not  given,  but  it  was  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Exhibition. 

Mr.  Marriage  sent  a  somewhat  mixed  lot  for  him.  Architecture  and 
architectural  details  being  his  forte,  it  was  here  where  his  best  work  was 
to  be  found,  the  capitals  of  two  pillars,  the  same  as  were  shown  at  Pall 
Mall  Exhibition,  being  the  best.  One  or  two  smaller  frames  contained 
some  nice  landscapes  which  by  no  means  detracted  from  Mr.  Marriage’s 
reputation  as  a  clever  and  careful  worker. 

Mr.  Emler,  the  Secretary,  was  a  generous  contributor,  no  less  than  four¬ 
teen  frames  being  sent  by  him.  All  his  exhibitsbut  one  were  in  platinotype, 
and  comprised  pretty  bits  in  North  Wales,  Epping  Forest,  and  Knighton. 
One  photograph  of  some  rhododendrons  was  very  nice,  while  two  or  three 
of  Bontddu,  in  North  Wales,  showed  care  both  in  selection  of  subject  and 
the  after- operations  of  production  of  print. 

Mr.  Caird  was  represented  by  a  number  of  bromide  enlargements, 
A  Scottish  Glen  being  the  best ;  it  is  a  nice  piece  of  work.  The  others 
were  mostly  genre  subjects.  The  Rev.  N.  R.  Fitzpatrick  contributed 
three  enlargements  on  bromide  paper,  Treib,  Lake  Lucerne,  being  very 
good.  Mr.  Billings  sent  a  few  small  things.  These  were  mostly  pretty 
scenes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  One,  The  Smithy,  is  a  very  creditable  piece 
of  work,  more  especially  when  we  consider  the  great  difficulty  attending 
such  work.  The  gradation  of  tone  was  all  that  could  be  wished  for.  Mr. 
Steriker  had  two  or  three  nice  things,  the  larger  and  perhaps  best  was  a 
picture  of  York  Minster.  Mr.  Hooper  sent  a  few  portraits,  and  one  or 
two  landscape  scenes  in  the  Lake  country.  Mr.  Goodwin  had  a  couple  of 
frames,  the  Retro- choir  at  Chichester  Cathedral,  and  a  small  seascape, 
both  being  very  creditable  pieces  of  work. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Exhibition  was  an  arrangement  for  the 
display  of  transparencies  and  lantern  slides.  These  were  much  appre¬ 
ciated,  and,  for  a  greater  part  of  the  evening,  attracted  a  good  deal  of 


attention.  Transparencies  of  all  sizes  were  shown,  which  came  &b  a 
change  to  ordinary  and  almost  too  familiar  lantern  slides. 

Looking  at  the  Exhibition  as  a  whole,  the  standard  of  the  work  was 
well  up  to  the  average  of  past  years.  It  was  fairly  representative  of  the 
members  as  a  body.  The  work  of  one  prominent  member  was  missed, 
but  this  was  somewhat  compensated  for  by  the  contributions  of  some 
younger  members,  who  work  on  almost  identical  lines.  The  Council 
have  every  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  display,  which  is 
the  culmination  of  another  year’s  good  and  successful  work. 


THE  NORTH  MIDDLESEX  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  opened  on  Monday 
the  30th  ult.,  with  a  Soiree  for  members  and  their  friends,  and  remained 
open  to  the  public  on  the  two  succeeding  days.  The  North  Middlesex 
Society,  unlike  the  Hackney  and  most  cf  the  other  large  suburban 
societies,  limits  its  annual  show  to  the  work  of  its  own  members,  and  offers 
to  them  even  no  medals,  gold,  silver,  or  bronze,  but  merely  places  at  the 
disposal  of  tie  Judges  a  number  of  certificates  of  equal  value.  The 
Judges  cn  this  occasion  (Colonel  J  Gale  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Cembrano)  made 
six  awards,  which  vere  not  characterised  by  more  then  the  usual  amount 
of  eccentricity,  although  the  reasons  for  some  of  them  were  hard  to  find. 
In  their  repoit  these  gentlemen  say  that  they  “are  pleased  to  find  so 
high  an  average  in  the  Society’s  work.  They  would  have  been  gratified 
to  see  greater  attention  paid  to  the  lantern  slides.  The  framing  is,  on 
the  whole,  harmonious  ;  at  the  same  time  some  meritorious  work  is 
marred  by  unsuitable  mounts  and  frames.”  By  way  of  emphasising 
this  last  remark,  they  select  the  only  print  out  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Wall’s  four 
which  contains  an  obvious  technical  defect  for  a  certificate.  The  print 
in  question  (No.  152),  A  Cool  Retreat  from  Noontide  Heat,  is  mounted  on 
a  cut-out  mount,  which  is  painfully  untrue  in  its  lines.  Mr.  S.  E.  Wall’s 
other  work,  especially  (No.  2),  On  Crymlyn  Burrows,  is  fully  up  to  hi& 
usual  high  level  of  excellence. 

Perhaps  Mr.  J.  C.  Mummery,  the  able  and  energetic  President  of  the 
Society,  has,  as  is  only  fitting  but  very  uncommon,  the  finest  exhibit  of 
any  one  individual.  He  is  particularly  to  be  congratulated  at  having 
broken  away  from  the  lines  of  composition  which  at  one  time  seemed  to 
trammel  him — a  defect  we  pointed  out  in  these  columns  only  a  few 
months  ago  ;  and,  while  his  Pall  Mall  works  with  the  old  familiar  figures 
are  here  also,  he  has  in  No.  53,  Misty  October,  and  in  No.  181,  The 
Meadow  Lane,  two  charming  examples  of  subjects  which  photography 
renders  so  well.  Misty  October  is  a  clump  of  heather  gradually  shading, 
off  into  a  hazy  background  of  trees.  The  various  planes  are  well  ren¬ 
dered,  while  the  treatment  of  the  tout- ensemble  is  broad  and  harmonious. 
(We  have  had  this  sentence  specially  written  for  us  by  an  art  contributor 
to  a  contemporary. ) 

No.  39,  Sunshine  in  the  Woods,  by  Charles  Beadle  ;  No.  58,  By  Sea 
and  Shore,  by  W.  B.  Goodwin ;  No.  139,  The  Yare,  Early  Morning,  by 
A.  J.  Golding;  No.  144,  Home,  Sweet  Home,  by  A.  H.  Lisett,  and  No.  24, 
A  Hamlet,  by  J.  C.  S.  Mummery,  have  also  received  certificates. 

The  North  Middlesex  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  got 
together  a  really  excellent  show,  one  which  is  certainly  the  best  it  has 
ever  held,  and  is,  moreover,  in  all  probability  the  best  collection  of  the 
work  of  members  of  any  one  society  ever  got  together,  while  it  is  well  to 
note  that  this  has  been  done  without  the  offer  of  a  medal.  In  addition 
to  those  we  have  already  mentioned,  Messrs.  J.  Addison,  F.  W.  Cox, 
C.  Dawkins,  J.  W.  Marchant,  E.  R.  Mattocks,  J.  McIntosh,  W.  J. 
Simpson,  H.  Smith,  C.  R.  Steele,  H.  Stuart,  W.  Taylor  (Hon.  Secretary),, 
and  H.  Walker  exhibit  works  which  attract  attention,  while  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  show  many  excellent  examples  of  their  work. 

The  lantern  slides  are,  as  suggested  by  the  Judges,  poor,  and  this- 
has  always  been  a  weak  point  with  the  Society.  Those  sent  in  for  com¬ 
petition  were  exhibited  in  the  lantern  on  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday  Colonel  J.  Gale  delivered  a  lecture,  Under  the  Broad* 
Skies,  illustrated  by  the  lantern. 


©ur  ©tutorial  Stable. 


Bromide  Paper. 

BylDr.  E.  A.  Just.  London  :  Percy  Lund,  Humphries,  &  Co. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  J ust’s  book.  In  what  respects  it 
differs  from  the  editions  that  preceded  it  we  are  unable  to  say,  but 
the  work  appears  to  be  very  exhaustive,  every  one  of  the  manipula¬ 
tions  demanded  in  contact  printing  or  enlarging  with  bromide  paper 
being  very  minutely  entered  into.  But,  from  the  fact  that  neither 
amidol  nor  metol  as  developers  for  bromide  paper  is  alluded  to,  _we 
conceive  that  Dr.  Just’s  book,  excellent  though  it  be,  requires- 
bringing  up  to  date.  No  doubt,  a  fifth  edition,  when  called  for:. 
will  supply  the  omission  noticed. 
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The  Photo-American  (Vol.  VII.,  Nov.,  1895,  to  Oct.,  189G). 

New  York  :  Charles  H.  Loeber. 

The  seventh  volume  of  our  contemporary,  neatly  bound,  well 
printed  and  illustrated,  makes  a  book  of  excellent  photographic 
reading.  Most  of  the  articles  are  from  English  sources,  having  origi¬ 
nally  appeared  in  our  own  pages  and  those  of  our  contemporaries, 
and,  as  nice  judgment  has  been  exercised  in  their  selection,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  Photo- Arne rican  occupies  a  unique  place  among 
photographic  periodicals,  and  possesses  a  distinctiveness  by  which  none 
other  is  characterised. 

The  Shakespearean. 

London  :  Dawbam  &  Ward. 

The  November  copy  of  this  little  review  apprises  us  that  it  is  now 
issued  by  Messrs.  Dawbarn  &  Ward.  The  Shakespearean  is  full  of 
matter  of  interest  to  students  and  admirers  of  Shakespeare.  Mr.  A. 
II.  Wall  has  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Shakespeare’s  portraits, 
and  the  frontispiece  is  a  photograph  of  the  Davenant  bust,  bv  Mrs. 
Weed  Ward. 


The  Pageant  for  1897. 

Edited  by  0.  H.  Shannon  &  Gleeson  White. 

London  :  Henry  &  Co.,  93,  St.  Martin’s-lane. 

In  the  way  of  typographical  and  pictorial  excellence  this  refined  and 
handsome  annual  would  be  difficult  to  surpass,  while  such  details  as 
binding  and  paper  have  been  attended  to  with  the  most  conscientious 
desire  to  produce  an  artistic  result.  The  Pageant ,  however,  is  not  one 
of  those  annuals  that  appeal  to  the  multitude  ;  it  is  obviously  de¬ 
signed  for  persons  whose  preferences  soar  above  the  “  usual  thing  ” 
in  the  way  of  midwinter  literature.  Art  “  appreciations,”  stories, 
poems,  a  play,  a  note  on  wood  engraving  supply  variety  of  contents, 
the  chief  authors  being  Edmund  Gosse,  Victor  Plarr,  D.  McColl, 
the  Editors,  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  Max  Beerbohm,  Angus  Evan 
Abbott,  &c.  Among  the  illustrations  are  reproductions  by  the 
Swan  Engraving  Company  of  pictures  by  Moreau,  D.  G.  Rossetti, 
Burne  Jones,  C.  H.  Shannon,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Watts,  and 
others.  The  Pageant  makes  a  superb  gift-book,  to  which  persons 
of  artistic  sympathies  may  pleasurably  return  again  and  again. 


The  International  Annual  of  Anthony’s  Photographic 
Bulletin,  1897. 

Edited  by  F.  J.  Harrison. 

New  York  :  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.  Loudon:  Percy  Lund  &  Co. 

Mr.  Harrison  atones  for  the  exiguity  of  the  purely  editorial  por¬ 
tions  of  this  well-printed  annual  by  the  good  quality  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  its  many  half-tone  and  other  illustrations  and  the 
practical  value  of  the  contributed  articles  that  he  inserts.  These 
articles  are  of  unusual  interest  and  emanate  from  American,  English, 
and  Continental  photographers,  among  whom  we  note  Bogardus, 
Bothamley,  W.  K.  Burton,  W.  Gamble,  M.  J.  Harding,  Romyn 
Hitchcock,  S.  H.  Horgan,  Joe,  F.  P.  Liesegang,  Neuhauss,  Rev.  T. 
Perkins,  Victor  Schumann,  Matthew  Surface,  Valenta,  Waterhouse. 
The  photographic  tables  and  formulae  are  of  great  utility.  We  must 
not  omit  to  mention  that  a  section  is  devoted  to  articles  on  process 
work,  and,  appropriately  enough,  the  process  blocks  come  out  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well.  It  is  altogether  a  capital  book. 

- ♦- - 

J&eW  antr  flotrjS. 


Royal  Photographic  Society.— Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  December  S, 
.\t  12,  Hanover-square,  at  eight  p.m.  Dr.  SiUc's  Process  for  Natural  colour 
Photography,  illustrated,  by  Dr.  Neuliaus.  .  J 

An  Intensifier.—  Mr.  W.  T.  F.  M.  Ingall  writes  and  suggests  the  following 
plan  of  intensification  : — In  water,  20  ounces,  dissolve  potassium  sulphite, 
20  grains,  then  add  mercuric  chloride,  35  grains.  Wash  and  redevelop.  The 
results  are  brilliant  and  dense. 

Hastings. — A  short  stay  recently  at  this  popular  winter  resort  revealed  to 
us  the  presence  there  of  a  large  number  ot  amateur  photographers  actively 
engaged  in  camera  work.  Coupled  with  this  observation,  our  own  experiences 
of  photography  in  the  bright,  clear  weather  more  than  ever  impressed  us  w  ith 
the  conviction  that,  in  entirely  abandoning  camera  work  in  the  "inter  months, 
amateur  photographers  neglect  many  excellent  opportunities  of  obtaining 
photographic  pictures.  We  availed  ourselves  while  at  Hastings  of  the  "ell- 
appointed  photographic  stores  of  Mr.  Algernon  Brooker,  of  Harold-plaee. 
Mr.  Brooker  is  one  of  our  best-known  and  most  successful  workers,  and  he  not 
only  keeps  a  well-selected  stock  of  photographic  requisites,  but  his  practical 
knowledge  and  advice  are  freely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  seek  them. 


The  Aintroe  Photographic  Society  held  their  first  Smoking  Concert  on 
Friday,  November  27,  from  130  to  160  members  and  their  friends  being  pre¬ 
sent.  Mr.  J.  Harvey  Farmer,  C.C.,  occupied  the  <  hair.  Mr.  A  J.  Canfield 
and  Mr.  Manod  Owen  (both  members  of  the  Society  uig  “The  Village  Black¬ 
smith’  and  “Loch  Lomond”  respectively,  each  item  being  illustrated  with 
appropriate  views  by  aid  of  limelight,  and  which  was  the  success  of  the  evening. 
Other  members,  assisted  by  several  gentlemen  from  Liver]-  1,  contributed 
sings  and  recitations.  Mr.  George  A.  Ashley  acted  as  lanterni-t. 

“The  Chrokophotographe.”— At  the  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Club,  to  be  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Wedne  - 
day,  the  9th  inst.,  M.  L.  Gaumont  will  exhibit,  for  the  first  time  in  London, 
his  new  apparatus  for  the  projection  of  animated  photographs.  It  is  a  Mem¬ 
bers’  Open  Night,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wallis  will  show  slides  from  negatives  taken 
on  his  holiday  trip.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the  Club  on  the 
personal  introduction  of  a  member  or  by  invitation  cards,  which  the  Hon. 
Secretary  (Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  East  Lodge,  DaLston-lane,  N.E.)  will  be  pleased 
to  forward  on  application. 

Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic  Society’s.  Exhibition.— 
After  an  interval  of  nearly  two  year-  this  Society  held  an  exhibition  of  it 
work  on  November  24,  25  A  26.  The  character  of  the  exhibits  wa*  very 
gratifoing,  and  showed  a  very  decided  advance  upon  that  of  previous  years. 
Competitions  were  held  in  five  classes,  and  the  Judges  (Mr.  C  B.  Keene  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wade)  awarded  tic  m*  a  ....  •  ■ .  1 

silver,  P.  S.  Lankester;  bronze,  G.  Bankart  Q  irt  r  plate  Work.-  : 

W.  J.  Coates  ;  bronze,  W.  E.  Dunmore.  Half-plate  Work. — Silver,  W.  J. 
(  B.  1  t  Work. — Silver,  EL  &  Mile  -  ; 

,  W.  J.  I  >ates.  Lantern  Slides. — Silver,  G.  Bankart:  bronze,  W.  J. 
Coates.  A  large  number  of  non-competitive  print-  were  shewn,  in  ludiDg 
work  in  carbon  by  the  President  (Mr.  G.  Bankart),  platinum  and  arbon  by 
Mr.  Porritt,  portraits  in  platinum  and  carbon  by  Mr.  Frank  Brown,  and  mauy 
others. 

Writing  Christmas-card  Verses. — In  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
Windsor  Magazine  Mr.  Adolph  Tuck  gives  his  views  on  tb*  *-ty le  >f  verse 
mo3t  suited  to  Christmas  cards:  “It  should  not  be  too  j»oeticiL  By  that  I 
mean  it  should  not  be  involved  or  obscure  in  its  allusions.  We  need  verses 
that  can  be  read  at  a  glance  and  under fftoo  1  at  the  same  time.  They  should 
read  smoothly  and  rhyme  correctly.  Each  should  contain  a  rimpl-  appro¬ 
priate  sentiment  of  a  sboui  d  be 

strictly  tabooed.  Then,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  quite  general  in 
character.  As  I  have  already  said,  .any  sentiment  which  would  only  apply  ti 
special  circumstances  or  relationships  would  be  fatal  to  the  suo  •  -s  of  a  card. 
The  sentiment  should  not  be  especially  Christmas.-).  We  find  practically  no 
demand  for  the  old-fashioned  card,  with  a  robin  and  a  spray  of  holly.  The 
favourite  desigas  at  the  present  day  have  no  sp.cial  re  fore  n-  ••  to  th- 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  verse  should  ajree  "itb  the  design.  You 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  about  two  years  before  Lord  Tennyson's  dentil 
I  offered  him  a  thousand  guineas  if  he  would  write  us  eight  Christmas-card 
verses.  He  sent  me  a  polite  refusal,  though  I  have  reason  to  know  that  he  did 
not  resent  the  proposal.” 

Platinum. — The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  The  British  Journal 
of  Photography  some  months  ago:  "New  Source  of  Platinum. — The  pre¬ 
carious  nature  of  the  supply  of  platinum  was  well  shown  a  year  or  two  ago, 
when  a  small  combination  was  able  to  ‘  bull  ’  the  price  of  thi-  metal  till,  from 
a  sum  below  1/.  10s.  an  ounce,  it  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds  almost  to  the  value 
of  gold.  It  will  therefore  be  good  news  to  photographers  that  a  new  source  of 
supply  has  been  discovered  of  such  large  area  that  it  may  fairly  be  expected 
to  bring  down  the  price  to  a  level  never  before  reached.  We  read  that  in  New 
South  Wales  a  bed  of  platiniferous  lead  over  a  mile  long  has  b  -en  dis  ovcrexL 
It  has  been  known  for  some  time  past  that  the  metal  was  to  be  found,  but  it 
had  not  been  properly  worked.  It  is  stated  that  the  platinum  is  to  be  present 
to  the  large  extent  of  75  per  cent.”  Since  this  appeared,  many  other  photo¬ 
graphic  and  scientific  journals  have  published  similar  informst. on.  at.  :  their 
writings  have  been  recently  copied  by  some  intercolonial  journal.-.  From 
personal  inquiries  made  at  the  Department  of  Mines  of  N<-w  South  Wales, 
Sydney,  we  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  no  such  extensive  find  of  platinum 
has  been  made  in  the  colony,  and  at  the  present  time  the  value  of  thL  metal 
is  nearly  equal  to  gold.— Australian  Photographic  Journal. 

- ♦ - 

patent  jdetog. 

Thh  following  applications  for  Patents  were  mode  between  November  18  and 
November  25,  1896: — 

Cameras. — No.  25,730.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  A. 
Kershaw. 

Hanging  Screens— No.  25,766.  “A  Mechanical  Contrivance  for  Detennin- 
ing  the  Angle  at  which  Optical  Lautern  Screens  should  be  Hung.”  F. 
O.  Scott  and  J.  Davenport. 

Copying  Apparatus.— No.  25.783.  “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Copy¬ 
ing  or  Transferring  Photographs.”  Communicated  by  the  “  Neue 
Photographisclie  Gesellscliaft.  Complete  spec  location.  G.  A.  de 
Katow. 

Photographs  on  Fabrics  —No.  25,980.  “  Prore-*  of  Pno:;og  Photograph 

on  Textile  Fabrics  and  Solutions  connected  therewith.  Communi¬ 
cated  by  the  Inter  national  Photographic  aad  Supply  Company.  Com¬ 
plete  specification.  J.  Liddlb. 

Changing  Boxes.— No.  26.160.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Change 
Boxes.”  J.  Howson. 

Printing.— No.  26.234.  “An  Improvement  in  Producing  Photographs  and 
the  Like,”  A.  Schwarz. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 


December. 


Marne  of  Society, 


Subject. 


7. 

7. 

7 
7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

8 


8. 

9. 

9. 

9, 

9 

9. 

9. 

9. 

9. 

10 

10. 

11. 


11, 

11. 


Bradford . . . 

<  larnera  Olub . 

Ealing 

North  Middlesex . 

Putney  . 

Richmond  . . 

South  London  . . 

Stafford  Y.M.C.A.  . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society 

Royal  Photographic  Society 
Ashton-under-Lyne . . . 


Con'  e\  sazione  and  Exhibition. 

Smoking  Ooccert. 

Pictorial  Photography .  Horsley  Hinton. 
Informal  Meeting. 

f  Holiday  Rambles  with  a  Camera.  John 
)  A.  Hodges,  F.R.P.S. 

Lantern  Evening,  Slides  by  E  Dockree. 
Isochromatic Photography.  The  President. 
Open  Lantern  Meeting. 

(  Exhibition  of  Photographs  in  Bromide, 
<  Platinotype,  Carbon,  &c.  P.  T. 
(  Deakin. 

(Hr.  Selle's  Process  for  Natural-colour 
(  Photography.  Dr.  Neuhaus. 
j  Conversation  on  the  E  shibition  Pictures 
(  of  1896 


Borough  Polytechnic . 

Camera  Club . . 

Croydon  Camera,  Olub 

Leeds  Camera  Club  . 
Lejtonstone  . . 


Conversation  Night. 

Testing  Lantern  Slides. 

Council  Meeting. 

{Beginners’  Lecture.- IV.  Squeegeeing 
and  Mounting  Mr.  Swinden. 

(  Bromide  Enlarging.  F.  W.  Wates  and 
j  M.  D.  Kerr. 


Photographic  Club . 

Southport  . . 

Liverpool  Amateur . 

West  Surrey . 

Croydon  Microscopical 
Ireland  . . . 


My  Holiday  Trip.  0.  Wallis. 
Negative-makinq.  Chapman  Jones,  F.I.C. 
Annual  Meeting. 

Bromide  Printing.  Mr.  Price. 

(  Stripping  Films  from  Broken  Negatives. 
|  A.  Roods. 

?  Demonstration  in  Platinum  Pr'nting. 
{  Alfred  Werner.  —  Lantern  Views 


J.  H.  Gane. 


Plymouth 


Multiple  Film  Plates.  J.  T.  Sandell. 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

November  24, — Ordinary  Meeting, — Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  in  the  chair. 

Coloured  Lantern  Slides. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones  (Hon.  Secretary)  showed  specimens  of  lantern  slides  on 
gelatine  plates,  toned  with  the  sulphocyanide  bath,  the  point  aimed  at  in 
toning  being  to  get  two  colours.  Most  of  the  slides  had  been  so  tr-  ated  that 
the  foreground  was  of  a  warm  tone,  while  the  sky  was  tinted  blue,  the  result, 
as  was  suggested,  of  “  double  toning.”  They  had  been  lent  to  Mr.  Chapman 
Jones  for  exhibition  at  the  meeting,  but  he  could  give  no  details  as  to  the 
manipulation,  except  that  there  had  been  no  local  treatment. 

A  Photographic  Museum. 

Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley  (Assistant  Secretary)  read  a  paper  with  this  title,  in 
which  he  cal'ed  attention  to  the  various  articles  of  which  the  Society’s  collec¬ 
tion  was  at  pr  sent  composed,  and  indicated  some  directions  in  which  it  was 
desirable  that  it  should  he  augmented.  First  in  point  of  date  was  a  curious 
work  called  Giphantia  ;  or,  A  View  of  What  has  Passed,  What  is  now 
Passing,  and ,  during t  the  present  century,  What  will  Pass  in  the  World. 
The  book  was  a  tr ambition  from  the  French,  and  was  printed  in  London  “  for 
Robert  Horsfield,”  in  Lud  gat  e-street,  1761,”  and  contained  the  following  pro¬ 
phetic  passage  :  “Thou  knowest  that  the  rays  of  light,  reflected  from  different 
bodies,  make  a  picture  and  paint  the  bodies  upon  all  polished  surfaces,  on 
the  retina  of  the  eye  for  instance,  on  water,  on  glass.  The  elementary 
spirits  have  studied  to  fix  these  transient  images  ;  they  have  composed  a  most 
subtle  matter,  very  viscous,  and  proper  to  harden  and  dry,  by  the  help  of 
which  a  picture  is  made  in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye.  They  do  over  with  this 
matter  a  piece  of  canvas,  and  holel  it  up  before  the  objects  they  have  a  mind 
to  paint.  The  first  effect  of  the  canvas  is  that  of  a  mirror  ;  there  are  seen 
upon  it  all  the  bodies,  far  and  near,  whose  image  the  light  can  transmit.  But, 
what  the  glass  cannot  do,  the  canvas,  by  means  of  the  viscous  matter,  retains 
the  images.  The  mirror  shows  the  objects  exactly,  hut  keeps  none  ;  our 
canvases  show  them  with  the  same  exactness,  and  retain  them  all.  This  im¬ 
pression  of  the  images  is  made  the  first  instant  they  are  received  on  the  canvas, 
which  is  immediately  carried  away  into  some  dark  place  ;  an  hour  alter,  the 
substance  dries,  and  you  have  a  picture  so  much  the  more  valuable  as  it 
cannot  he  imitated  by  art  nor  damaged  by  time.”  The  Society’s  collection 
included  a  small  collection  of  Daguerreotype  apparatus,  formerly  the  property 
of  Mr.  J.  Werge  ;  several  calotype  negatives,  and  an  unmounted  print,  by  Fox 
Talbot  copies  of  the  Pencil  of  Nature  and  San  Pictures  in  Scotland ;  large 
V  olumes  containing  eighty-two  calotypes,  most,  if  not  all,  by  Talbot,  and  a 
series  of  port' aits  end  figme  studies  by  D.  0.  Hill  and  Robert  Adamson; 
calotype  prints  taken  during  the  Crimean  War  by  Mr.  Maynard,  and  silver 
prints  taken  in  the  Crimea  during  the  war  by  Mr.  Roger  FentoD,  the  first 
Hon.  Secretary  ot  the  Society.  The  sole  example  of  Daguerreotype  in  the 
collection  was  a  stereoscopic  view  of  the  1851  Exhibition.  Mr.  Child  Bayley 
also  summarised  the  books,  apparatus,  and  lenses  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society,  forming  t*  e  nucleus  of  a  photographic  museum  ;  however  rapidly  it 
might  grow,  it  was  hardly  likely  to  outgrow  the  power  of  the  Society  to  pro¬ 
vide  accommodat  on  for  it,  while  many  things  of  great  interest  to  students  of 
photography  w>  re  lost  every  year  through  being  left  in  private  bands.  He 
knew  of  two  neent  cases  in  which  the  deaths  of  persons  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  photography  had  led  to  the  disposal  and  practical  loss  of  many 
■  objects.  It  coul  l)’  t  be  too  widely  known  that  the  Society  offered  to  the 
possessors  of  such  articles  accommodation  for  their  safe  keeping  and  display, 
where  they  were  likely  to  be  readily  seen  by  those  most  interested,  and,  if,  for 
any  reason,  they  could  not  be  given  to  the  Society,  they  would  be  welcomed 
on  loan. 


Mr.  T.  Bolas  suggested  that  a  list  of  articles  required  for  the  museum 
should  be  printed  and  circulated. 

j  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmbyeu  endorsed  the  -  legation,  and  referred  to  (.In¬ 
ability  of  a  report  being  drawn  up  by  the  Technical  Judges  at  the  KxD 
with  regard  to  the  apparatus  exhibit'd.  Such  a  report  would  be  valued 
the  exhibitors,  and  would  be  an  induce-  meat  to  them  to  come  forward,  ai  d 
would  also,  no  doubt,  lead  to  specimens  of  many  of  the  novelties  introduced 
finding  their  way  to  the  museum.  He  also  alluded  to  the  suggestion  lecently 
made  with  regard  to  the  holding  ,f  a  Technical  Exhibition,  ami  expressed 
:  a  hope  that  it  would  be  adopted  and  that  great  deal  more  interest  might  be 
concentrated  upou  the  technical  aspect  of  photography. 

I  Mr.  Bolas  and  others  made  some  remarks  upon  this  point,  hut  tin  fliiw 
man  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  discussion  was  not  per  tint  ut  to  th<- 
paper. 

Mr.  Edgar  Clifton  advocated  the  collection  of  portraits  of  the  pi  metis  >i 
photography,  and 

Mr.  Chapman  JoNESsaid  Mr.  Holly er  had  kindly  undertaken  to  copy  for  the 
Society  as  many  of  such  portraits  as  could  be  obtained,  aud  was  proceeding 
with  the  work. 

Mr.  W.  Thomas  thought  it  would  be  well  to  include  the  museum  in  the 
Annual  Exhibition  together  with  the  latest  improvements  ;  it  would  be  very 
interesting  to  see  how,  and  under  what  circumstances,  the  early  photographer- 
;  worked,  and  to  compare  their  results  with  those  attained  in  the  present  day  ; 

'  it  would  take  the  “  bounce”  out  of  a  good  many  modern  photographers. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham,  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  and  the  Chairman  also  spoke, 
and  promised  to  present  various  objects  of  interest  to  the  Society,  the  la-t- 
mentiomd  referring  favourably  to  the  subject  of  the  proposed  Technical! 
I  Exhibition. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

November  26,— Mr.  R.  Beckett  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  Goddaer  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  P  Everitt  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  Vergara  film,  developed  before 
the  Association  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Wollaston,  and  which  had  been  in  his 
possession  ever  since. 

|  The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  the  late  Recorder,  Mr. 

!  G.  W.  Atkins,  on  the  subject  of  the 

Development  of  Films. 

Havmg  to  make  a  stay  in  France,  Mr.  Atkins,  for  the  sake  of  something  to- 
do,  bought  an  Eastman  pocket  Kodak,  and  took  with  him  a  quarter-plate  dish, 
wi'h  some  <  oncentrated  developer,  and  thought  he  was  going  ahead  all  right  ; 
but  he  found  himself  pulled  up  short  on  account  of  the  extremely  “  Tollable  ” 
proclvities  of  the  film  in  the  dish,  which,  with  only  the  aid  of  one’s  natural 
number  of  Supers,  was  quite  unmanageable.  Being  unable  in  Dieppe  to  obtain 
the  special  appliances  for  dealing  with  the  films,  in  an  inspired  moment  he 
!  thought  of  a  test  tube,  and  bought  a  couple  and  a  rubber  stopper.  This  was 
the  whole  outfit.  He  sent  two  sketches  of  the  modus  operandi,  one  showing 
th e  piec ’  of  film  (three  exposures)  with  its  black-  paper  backing.  If  the  former  is 
pushed  slightly  in  advance  of  ihe  backing,  and  the  two  then  inserted  together 
in  the  te-d  tube,  slightly  rolled  at  right  angles  to  its  original  form,  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  paper  the  film  remains  behind  in  the  tube.  It  only  remains 
to  pour  iu  the  developer,  three-quarters  of  a  fluid  ounce  being  enough,  aud 
close  the  tube  with  the  rubber  stoper,  rocking  the  solution  from  end  to  end. 
The  development  can  he  judged  by  transmitted  light  with  great  facility  by 
holding  up  the  tube  between  the  eye  and  the  lamp.  The  tubes  were  eight 
inches  long  by  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  Mr.  Atkins  advises  that  the  diameter 
he  no  more  than  that  given,  as  the  film  is  liable  to  take  up  a  spiral  form,  and 
collapse  to  its  natural  curl  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  When  development  is 
comp'ete,  the  tube  is  rinsed  out  with  water,  the  film  withdrawn,  and  inserted, 
in  the  same  position  in  the  second  tube  containing  the  fixing  solution.  All 
these  operations  can  he  easily  performed,  and  without  any  mess,  and  Mr. 
Atkins  says  these  small  films  are  more  easily  handled  than  a  plate. 

;  Mr.  T.  E.  H.  Bullen  had  a  dodge  for  developing  a  long  length  of  film  very 
easily.  By  the  aid  of  a  deep  quarter  or  half-plate  dish,  aud  a  glass  rod,  over 
the  ends  of  which  a  couple  of  elastic  bauds  had  been  slipped,  at  the  bottom, 
he  v  as  able  to  run  the  film  round  this  from  end  to  end,  developing  simul- 
:  tan>  ously  the  whole  of  the  film  in  a  minimum  of  space. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  mentioned  a  method  for  copiQg  with  great  lengths  of 
fi'm,  fotty  to  seventy  feet  in  length,  by  means  of  a  tray  fitted  with  a 
series  of  pegs,  round  which  the  film  was  wound.  In  this  way  transferring 
from  frith  to  bath  was  greatly  facilitated,  the  tray  being  simply  taken 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  film  was  not  removed  until  it  had  been  deve¬ 
loped.  fixed,  washed,  and  dried. 

Mr.  Everitt  suggested  the  use  of  a  roller  and  trough  similar  in  effect  to 
a  stamp  damper,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  the  length  of  film  beiDg  spirally  wound 
on  the  roller.  By  turning  a  handle  the  film  would  be  revolved  in  the  trough 
containing  the  developer,  and  he  pointed  out  that  a  good  length  of  film  of, 
say,  one  and  a  quarter  inches  in  width,  could  be  disposed  of  on  a  roller  of 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  about  sixteen  inches  long. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  this  idea  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  peg  method. 
There  were  one  or  two  advantages  in  the  use  of  films— the  possibility  of  print¬ 
ing  fr  om  both  sides,  which  was  important,  and  their  lightness,  which  was, 
how  ever,  but  secondary. 

Carbon  Printing. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  described  some  peculiar  markings  on  carbon  tissue  he  had 
1  recently  seen,  and  a  discussion  ensued  on  the  working  details  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Paul  Martin  said  he  used  neutral  bichromate  solutions,  varying  in 
strength  fiom  one-quarter  to  four  per  cent.,  according  to  the  effect  aimed  at. 
The  temperature  of  his  bath  was  60°,  and  the  immersion  about  three  minutes, 
after  which  the  tissue  was  transferred  to  a  ferrotype  plate  and  squeegeed  down. 
The  tissue  was  left  on  the  plate,  and  dried  in  about  two  days,  and  was  quite- 
clean  and  free  from  fog. 
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Mr.  Mackie  thought  the  value  of  varying  strengths  of  solution  wj.1:  not  so 
fully  appreciated  as  the  facts  warranted,  it  would  he  found  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Mr.  Everitt  thought  quick  drying  left  the  tissue  in  better  condition.  He 
contrived  so  that  his  tissue  was  dry  in  some'hing  like  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
lound  no  ill  effect  traceable  to  gas  fumes.  Be  bad  experienced  difficulties  in 
getting  clean  lights  on  sepia  tissue  tmtil  he  reduced  the  percentage  of  bichro¬ 
mate  in  his  bath,  when  he  succeeded.  The  prints  were  i  reviously  so  fiat. 

Mr.  Martin  said  he  found  that  the  sepia  insue  necessitated  a  weaker  bath. 

Mr.  Wall,  in  reply  to  a  rerrr  rk  by  Mr.  Everitt  on  the  development  of 
Aitigue  prints  from  the  front,  said  it  was  on  account  of  the  extreme  thin¬ 
ness  of  the  vehicle  containing  the  pigment  on  the  tissue.  There  was  far  less 
vehicle  than  on  a  dry  plate,  and  the  true  secret  in  its  manufacture  was  to  get 
a  maximum  of  colouring  matter  with  a  minimum  of  the  vehicle. 

Mr.  Mackie  added  that  the  theory  was  that  the  gum  holds  the  pigment 
more  or  less  tenaciously,  accordir  g  to  the  degree  of  light  action. 

A  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  tissue,  and  Mr.  Wall 
suggested  the  insertion  of  the  gummed  paper  in  a  photogravure  box,  and 
dustiDg-on  a  suitable  pigment  by  its  means. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

November  25, — Mr  Frank  Haes  in  the  chair. 

Major  J.  J.  Thomas  was  proposed  as  a  member. 

Mr.  Foxlee  showed  examples  of  work  made  by  Mr.  Witeomb,  a  photographer 
in  Buenos  Ayres. 

Mr.  H.  L.  N.  Noel-Cox  delivered  his  lecture  entitled 

Pompeei, 

which  was  illustrated  with  a  seiies  of  one  hundred  slides,  mostly  from  his  own 
negatives.  The  lecturer's  descriptive  matter  was  admirably  lucid,  and  the 
slides  of  great  excellence.  Mr.  Noel-Cox’s  contribution  to  the  Club's  series  of 
Travellers’  Nights  was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  a  considerable  gathering  of 
members  and  friends. 

On  December  16,  Mr.  Dallmeyer  will  give  a  paper  entitled  A  Chat  about 
Lenses. 

Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club.— November  17,  Chairman  Mr.  W. 
Fraser  (Vice-President).  Mr.  D.  Walter  read  a  paper  entitled 
Home-made  Apparatus  and  How  to  Make  it. 

Accepting  as  undoubted  facts  that  photography  is  an  expensive  hobby,  and 
that  much  of  this  expense  can  be  saved  by  knowing  how  to  use  a  few  tools  and 
making  one’s  ovn  apparatus,  he  gave  thorough  instructions  as  to  the  making  of 
cameras,  dark  slides,  printirg  frames,  shutters,  and  other  articles,  explaining 
mitreing,  dovetailing,  and  other  mysteries  in  woodworking,  and  sliowirg  many 
home-made  tools  and  simple  contrivances  which  greatly  facilitate  getting  an 
accurate  fit.  As  Mr.  Walter’s  cameras  and  models  were  closely  inspected  and 
his  paper  aroused  much  interest,  it  is  not  improbable  that  attempts  at  camera 
construction  will  be  made  by  some  who  were  present,  particularly  as  Mr. 
Walter  promised  Jiis  assistance  to  any  one  undertaking  the  task. 

Croydon  Microscopical  and  Natural  History  Club  (Photographic  Sec¬ 
tion). — The  twenty- seventh  annual  Soiree  of  this  Club  was -held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  and  was  attended  by  some  520  of  the  members  and  their  friends. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  display  of  microscopes  and  numerous  objects  of  natural 
history,  &c.,  the  Photographic  Section  was,  as  usual,  well  to  the  front,  no  less 
than  ninety-two  framed  pictures  and  363  lantern  slides  being  shown.  Space 
will  not  permit  us  to  particularise  all  the  pictures  shown,  but  we  may  mention 
some  very  fine  bromides  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Collyer,  illustrating  some  places  of 
interest  in  the  East.  Mr.  C.  Moss  sent  six  pictures  illustrating  his  peculiar 
method,  the  colour  and  sky  effects  being  very  pleasing.  Mr.  E.  Straker  sent 
two  frames  of  three  pictures,  each  on  gelatino-chloride  papt r.  Mr.  A.  Roods 
(Hon.  Librarian)  showed  some  very  good  Welsh  views,  including  two  bromide 
enlargements  of  the  Swallow  Falls  and  Miner’s  Bridge.  Mr.  J.  H.  Baldock 
sent  nine  pictures,  including  some  Welsh  views  and  tree  studies  in  gelatino- 
chloride,  views  in  Kew  Gardens  on  bromide  papei,  flower  studies  and  views  of 
the  decorations  at  the  Royal  visit  to  Croydon  in  platinum,  and  a  couple  of 
bromide  enlargements.  Mr.  East  sent  six  pictures  of  rural  and  other  scenes, 
and  a  very  large  bromide  enlargement,  representing  a  view  of  holiday  life  at 
the  seaside.  Mr.  E.  J.  Platts  showed  some  pretty  views  of  places  ofinttrest 
taken  in  Surrey,  some  flower  studies  in  platinum,  and  two  bromide  enlarge¬ 
ments — one  being  of  the  Clayton  Arms  and  pond  on  Godstcne  GieeD,  and  the 
other  of  aline  cedar-tree  in  Kew  Gardens.  Mr.  C.  H.  B.  Sparrow  sent  six  pic¬ 
tures  illustrative  of  the  effects  producible  on  Venus  paper,  the  colours  of 
which  were  much  admired.  Mr.  J.  Packbam  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Wratteu  showed 
some  very  pleasing  portrait  pictures,  produced  by  processes  peculiarly  their 
own,  the  modus  operandi  not  being  stated,  but  the  effect  was  somewhat  similar 
to  the  carbon  process.  Mr.  H.  D.  Gower  (Hon.  Secretary)  showed  a  very 
good  platinotype  of  a  group  of  flowers,  china.  &c. ,  painted  by  hand  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  colours  of  the  different  objects,  this  being  well  done,  and  producing 
quite  a  novel  and  pleasing  effect.  Mr.  J.  T.  Sandell  showed  eleven  remark¬ 
ably  fine  gelatino-chloride  prints,  15x12,  of  his  well-known  series,  taken  for 
the  City  Companies.  Other  pictures  were  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Barber,  Cold- 
wells,  Grundy,  Hoole,  Reeves,  Page,  Underhill,  and  Wild.  Among  the  trans¬ 
parencies  must  be  noticed  a  very  fine  set  by  Mr.  Alfred  Underhill,  of  Croydon. 
8x5,  representing  a  series  of  views  taken  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  T.R.  H. 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  to  open  the  new  municipal  buildings.  This 
gentleman  also  sent  in  eighty-eight  lantern  slides.  Other  slides  were  also  sent 
in  by  Messrs.  Baldock,  Barber,  East,  Grundy,  illustrating  Alpine  scenes  ; 
Hoole,  views  on  the  Norfolk  Broads  ;  Page,  Platts,  Roods,  Sandell,  and  V  ild. 
During  the  evening  three  exhibitions  of  selected  slides  from  the  above  were 
given  by  the  optical  lantern,  under  the  management  of  Messrs.  Baldock  and 
Underhill,  to  overflowing  audiences.  Mes.-rs.  W.  Watson  &  Sons,  ot  Holbom, 
gave  a  demonstration  on  a  large  scale  of  the  Rontgen  X  rays,  which,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  was  crowded  the  entire  evening.  Messrs.  Thorne  and  Hodu.e 


showed  an  acetylene  generator  ami  hurner,  U  gather  with  0  e  apj  aratug  n<  eesarj 
to  adapt  tin-  light,  not  ouiy  to  ordinary  illumination,  but  for  mi<  roM  opic  aoc 
lantern  work  m  well.  A  capital  selection  cf  mu  ic  was  di-couraed  by  a  local 
band,  and  at  ten  kiln  Exhibition,  which  in  every  way  a  anegea*, 
was  brought  to  a  clt  sc*. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society  —  November  24,  Mr  R.  It.  k«tt  pre¬ 
siding. — 1  lie  report  on  the  late  Exhibition  was  given  by  the  Hon.  Secretary. 
L  had  been  i  a  every  and  thanks 

who  had  specially  helped  to  bring  about  the  result.  The  disc-us-jon  on 
Exhibition  matter-  wn-  postponed  to  the  next  Ojen  Night.  Members'  w  nk  v.„ 
shown  by  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Car  pen  ter. 

Leytonstone  Camera  Club. -On  the  18th  inst,  Mr.  A.  K.  Bailee  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  G.  E.  Cox  gave  a  lecture  entitled 

Reminiscences  ok  Travm., 

describing  a  recent  tour  to  Morocco,  tlje  t'anarv  Islands,  and  Madeira  ; 
lecturer  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the  many  novel  sights  met  with  daring 
his  journey  in  these  sunny  dimes,  the  first  touched  at  W-ing  the  renowned 
stronghold  of  Gibraltar,  w  here  a  few  hours  were  spent  exploring  the  town  and 
driving  to  Europa  Point,  from  which  coin  of  vantage  a  grand  view  over  the 
Mediterranean  is  obtained  ;  i  hen  across  the  Straits  to  Tangier*  in  the  dominion 
ot  the  Sultan  oi  Morocco,  where  the  first  glimpse  of  Oriental  Iif< 

Inis  city  is  one  of  a  most  interesting  character,  the  novel  tight 

being  truly  <  n<  banting  to  tin  nao  toi  1  eye.  1 

exterior  only,  however,  to  be  looked  upon  by  ti  ••  “dog  <,f  a  Christian,''  th« 

Courts  of  Justice,  the  narrow  eastern  Btreets  crowded  with  people  in  ccwtuux 

of  the  most  picturesque  character  combining  to  delight  the  visitor  at  ew-i\ 

turn  ;  but  with  all  ihi<  charm  <.|  beauty  and  originality  there  .-»  gn 

calculated  to  pain  and  disgust  th.  •  ■  •  }  ■ 

who  is  accustomed  to  fairly  clean  streets,  and  the  presence  of  ■  me  kind  of 

sanitation,  however  impel  n  tit  maybr 

all  Oriental  towns,  no  on<  seems  to  think  these  matter- . in- of  a:., 
whatever,  and  therefn  e  es  is  thrown  • 

a.  result  better  imagined  tl  an  descrilx  d.  Another  j  • 
visitor  with  .feelings  of  sorrow  and  pain  . 

to  their  patient  lma-ts,  wlnse  lives  in  Morocco  mu  con  taut  t  -■  .  ,\  . 

was  made  to  the  prison  where  the  unfortunate  inmates  •  ’  hafnrd. 

1  he  lecturer  proceeded  be  at  considerable  length  other  Moorish  U  wi 

on  the  coast,  and  the  charming  and  grand  scenery  of  the  Cai 
The  lecture,  which  was  listened  to  throughout  with  sustained  attention,  was 
illustrated  byalargi  berof  lantern  slides  made  from  negat 
during  the  tour. 

North  Middle-ex  Photographic  Society.  N  vea 

in  the  chair. — Mr.  S.  H.  Schofield  was  elected  a  member  of  the  8ociety.  Mr. 
S.  H.  Fry  gave  his  demonstration  on  the 

Home  Preparation  ok  Rough  Biitijiidk  Paper. 

He  ccated  a  sheet  of  \\  batman  s  imitation  (.  r<  swi  k  r  with  «  n.  :  r-t 
soaking  the  sheet  in  water  ar.d  surface-drying  it  with  a  |  atton 

alter  layirg  it  down  iu  a  ■  •  dge*  tuix*- . 

form  a  dish  ol  the  paper  itself,  then  p *<■  * 1 1 : r  _•  on  the  *  i  dai  n  »rd  alio-.,  b 
surplus  to  run  off  at  one  ol  th<  <  rners.  When 

dry.  He  went  very  fully  into  the  details  of  m&nipula1  ion,  and  replied  to 
the  questions  which  the  demonstration  elicited.  A  hearty  vote  f  t  aak  t 
the  lecturer  concluded  the  proceedings. 

Folytechnic  Photographic  Society.  — N  if.— Mr.  T.  U  Fresh¬ 

water,  F.R.M.S.,  F.R.P.S.,  read  a  paper  on 

Photo-micrograph  t, 

describing  the  necessary  apparatus,  fixing  up,  and  exposure  and  w  >rh  ..g. 

te  best  subjects  for  low-power  work,  I  the  lecture  l  v  -  •  i  „ 

lantern  slides  of  all  the  objer  ?>  upon  whi»  h  he  had  ! . .  n  im¬ 
proved  SO  interesting  that  the  members,  having  heartily  thank'd  Mr.  Fresh¬ 
water  thiough  the  Chaini;. Ill  Mr.  li  in  Fanner),  ask 
favour  them  again  at  no  distant  date.  On  W<  Inesday,  Deo 
Secretary  will  read  a  paper,  with  demonstration,  on  /’"/.<  **•> yb  >  a*  i  L  ,-,u  . 
Work  ■  8.  1 

Putney  Photographic  Society.— Now  niV>  r  19.  Mr.  F.  < 'Me- 
chair. — Mr.  H.  W.  Bennett  had  kindl]  i  to  nad  I  Photo¬ 

graphic  Society’s  lecture  cn 

Architectural  Photography. 

and  tbi-  attract i<>t  f  »  • 

his  mest  interesting  and  instructive  paper.  The  paper  is  one  that  an  not  fail 
to  be  of  the  greatest  help  to  photographers  who  take  up  thi*  branch  of  ti* 
subject,  as  it  deals  with  it  in  a  thoroughly  practical  way.  The  \  ;u  .* 
illustrated  by  some  very  beautiful  slides  of  cathedral  interiors,  whn  h  w .-re 
greatly  admired.  The  next  meeting  takes  place  on  Monday.  Dnti.br  7, 
when  Mr.  J.  A.  Hodges,  F.R.P.S. ,  will  give  a  lecture  on  Holiday  Ra  dltj 
tcith  a  Camera. 

Richmond  Camera  Club  —  On  the  23 r  ;..  Mr 

meeting  at  which  Mr.  J.  T.  Sandell  gave  a  highly  interesting  lecture  cn  the 
subject  of 

MrLTirLK -coated  Plates. 

He  explained  the  principle  and  structure  of  the  well-known  Sandell  plates 
claiming  for  them  the  three  grrat  advantages  of  latitude  in  expo-ore.  bneaes- 
of  gradation,  and  freedom  from  halation.  The  fir-t  poitt  he  illustrated  by 
developing  simultaneously  in  one  dish  four  plates  exposed  on  the  same  sui  iect 
for  one.  four,  sixteeu,  and  sixty-four  seconds  respectively,  sll  four  y.  bi.rc 
satisfactory  negatives.  The  claim  to  delicacy  of  gradation  and  freed  :  from 
halation  was  convincingly  upheld  by  the  exhibition  of  a  large  t :  r  A 
photographs  of  subjects,  aud  taken  under  conditions  which  w  ,  :e  ca':  Rated  tv 
put  those  qualities  to  the  severest  pos-ible  test. 
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South  London  Photographic  Society. — The  Past  Ordinary  Meeting  of  this 
‘•Society,  held  at  Hanover  Hall,  Hanover-park,  Peckham  (Mr.  W.  F.  Slater, 
n Vice-President,  in  the  chair),  was  devoted  to  a  competition  of  prints  and 
lantern  slides  from  negatives  taken  at  the  Society’s  Excursions  during  1896. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Levett  and  Mr.  Saville-Kent  (Brixton  Camera  Club)  officiated  as 
Judges.  Mr.  George  Brown  was  declared  the  winner  of  the  silver  medal 
1  offered  for  pictures.  Mrs.  Welford  showed  the  best  individual  picture, 
Marguerites.  In  the  lantern-slide  competition,  the  Hon.  Secretary  was 
declared  the  winner  of  the  bronze  medal  for  the  best  set.  Mrs.  Welford  and 
Mr.  Sinclair  were  equal  for  the  second  place,  Mr.  Allen,  the  Excursion 
Secretary,  was  close  behind  them.  At  the  next  meeting,  on  Monday, 
December  7,  the  President  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  Isochromatic  Photo¬ 
graphy. 

Woolwich  Photographic  Society. — November  25,  Mr.  J.  B.  Panting  in  the 
chair. — The  third  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  Art  Photography,  by  Rev.  F.  C. 
Lambert,  M.A.  The  subjects  treated  on  this  occasion  were  :  (1)  Treatment 
of  Figures  and  Groups,  (2)  Laws  of  Grouping,  (3)  Sentiment  in  Landscape  Art. 
After  the  lecture  several  slides  by  the  members  were  passed  through  the 
lantern  for  criticism  by  the  lecturer. 

Ashton-under-Lyne  Photographic  Society. — November  24. — Mr.  Thomas 

< Glazebrook  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his  lecture  and 
•exhibition  of  photographic  views  on  Tuesday  evening.  He  makes  no  pretence 
to  polished  diction  or  neatly  turned  phrases,  but  he  feels  strongly  and  talks 
vigorously,  and  strikes  the  nail  on  the  head  with  a  forcible,  unerring  blow. 
He,is  an  ardent  lover  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  and  nobody  can  listen 
do  him  long  without  being  fired  with  some  portion  of  his  enthusiasm.  This  is 
•  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  conferred  by  photography.  The  devotee  soon  finds 
that  he  must  go  out  into  the  country  and  study  nature  with  the  eye  and 
inspiration  of  a  poet  if  he  has  to  make  any  great  progress  in  his  art.  To 
reproduce  with  effect  the  beauties  he  beholds  around  him,  he  must  become  a 
master  of  his  art  and  a  keen  observer  of  every  process  which  contributes  to 
the  result.  Mr.  Glazebrook’s  series  of  slides,  of  remarkable  variety  and 
interest,  kept  the  large  audience  entranced  and  delighted.  The  catholicity  of 
subjects  was  one  good  feature.  He  is  quite  Shakespearean  in  the  universality 
of  his  tastes.  Nothing  comes  amiss.  He  revels  among  the  delicate  orchids  of 
a  gentleman's  greenhouse  at  one  time,  and  anon  we  find  him  at  the  farmer’s 
pigstye,  wondering  at  the  gross  animals  there  to  be  found.  Then  he  is  poking 
his  camera  among  the  hedgerows  to  secure  a  little  bunch  of  wild  flowers,  and 
then  a  giant  oak  or  spreading  cedar  takes  his  fancy.  He  follows  the  school¬ 
boys  to  a  pond,  where  they  exercise  the  gentle  piscatorial  art  at  the  expense  of 
a  few  jacksharps,  and  sees  them  frolicking  “like  troutlets  in  a  pool”  in  a 
state  of  artistic  nudity.  He  revels  among  the  mountains  and  the  lochs,  and 
“  in  darkness  and  in  storm  he  takes  delight.”  He  is  equally  pleased  with 
domestic  pets,  with  the  sheep  of  the  hillsides  and  the  cattle  of  the  meadows. 
The  birds  of  the  air  enchant  him  with  their  music,  and  no  schoolboy  was  ever 
so  fond  of  bird-nesting,  not,  however,  to  rob  the  eggs,  but  to  photograph 
them.  In  short,  there  seems  to  be  no  department  of  the  art  into  which  he 
has  not  sought  to  penetrate,  and  the  results,  as  seen  on  Tuesday  evening,  were 
very  pleasing  and  instructive. 

Bournemouth  Photographic  Society. — November  13. — Dr.  HylaGreyes 
gave  an  address  on  the  science  and  art  of  photography.  He  prefaced  his 
remarks  on  this  subject  by  welcoming  those  assembled,  and  pointing  those  who 
were  not  yet  members  to  the  profitable  and  entertaining  character  of  the 
Society’s  gatherings.  He  likewise  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  zeal  and  enter¬ 
prise  manifes  te  1  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Greenleaves,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Society.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  there  was  some  excellent  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  Mr.  Pardy  preside!  at  the  pianoforte,  and  songs  were 
given  by  Messrs.  Twitchett,  Gardner,  Butler,  and  Britton.  The  photographs 
sent  in  for  competition  No.  2  were  exhibited,  and  the  awards  male  known  as 
follows  : — 1st  prize,  11.  Is.,  Miss  Skirrow  ;  2nd,  10s.  6c?.,  Mr.  R.  W.  Copeman  ; 
3rd,  5s.,  Mr.  T.  Lee  Lloyd.  The  first  of  these  had  been  sent  in  under  the 
pseudonym  “  Hyacintha,”  and  represented  the  Pillar  under  the  Temple  Plat¬ 
form,  Jerusalem  ;  the  second,  labelled  “Kybosh,”  was  a  picture  of  the  reredos, 
Christchurch  Priory;  and  the  third,  labelled  “The  Baron,”  gave  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  A  display  of  members’  lantern  slides  took  place,  the  lantern  being 
operated  by  Mr.  W.  Jones. 

Cardiff  Photographic  Society. — The  Society  opened  the  winter  session  at 
their  rooms,  in  Working-street,  on  the  20th  inst.,  with  an  interesting  Social 
Evening.  Most  of  the  “  powers  ”  in  local  art  circles  were  present,  and  a  very 
varied  programme  was  provided.  The  President  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Allen 
gave  a  pleasing  contribution,  which  was  much  appreciated,  and  the  musical 
items  were  most  ably  contributed  by  Miss  Nicholas,  and  Messrs.  Stephenson, 
Pratt,  and  Wordsworth.  A  number  of  excellent  prize  slides  were  passed 
through  the  Allendale  lantern,  and  only  wanted  perhaps  a  little  more  descrip¬ 
tive  matter  thrown  in.  One  of  the  most  interesting  sho  ws  of  the  evening  was 
the  exhibition  of  the  Vitograph,  by  Professor  Kloss.  In  this  form  of  apparatus 
the  living  pictures  are  projected  by  means  of  an  attachment  to  the  ordinary 
lantern,  which  certainly  seems  very  portable  and  devoid  of  unnecessary 
mechanical  complications.  A  good  word  must  be  said  for  those  who  have  been 
responsible  for  the  exceedingly  attractive  appearance  of  the  rooms,  and  to 
whose  efforts  the  entertainment  was  due.  There  are  probably  few  societies 
which  can  boast  of  more  artistic  premises  than  those  now  occupied  by  the 
Cardiff  Society. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Jenkins  gave  an  interesting  paper  on 
Alpha  Lantern  Plates, 

illustrating  his  remarks  with  a  large  selection  of  slides.  The  great  range  of 
colours  to  be  obtained  from  these  plates,  and  the  advantages  they  offered 
when  the  production  of  slides  from  poor  negatives  was  required,  showed  them 
-  to  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  amateurs  whose  stock  of  first-class  negatives 
might  not  be  of  the  largest.  Mr.  Jenkins  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  a  small 
quantity  of  metol  in  the  hydroquinone  developer  of  the  maker’s  formula 
greatly  reduced  the  time  required  for  development  which  was  otherwise 
.  rather  a  slow  process,  and  also  gave  rather  a  better  colour  to  the  slide  than 


that  secured  by  hydroquinone  alone.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
takes  place  on  the  4tli  inst. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.— November  26,  the  Pre¬ 
sident  (Mr.  J.  Sirett  Brown)  presiding. — Dr.  C.  Thukstan  Holland  gave 
a  demonstration  on  the  X  rays.  He  explained  the  great  strides  that  had 
already  been  made  since  Professor  Rontgen  discovered  the  new  light,  particu¬ 
larly  as  regards  the  length  of  exposure  necessary  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
result.  He  felt  sure  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  before  an  improved 
tube  would  be  invented  giving  a  larger  quantity  of  rays,  aud  go  still  lurther 
reducing  the  time  of  exposure,  possibly  making  it  instantaneous.  Dr.  Holland 
then  “  radiographed  ”  the  hand  of  one  of  the  lady  members,  and  atterwardg 
exhibited  in  the  lantern  a  number  of  examples  taken  by  himself,  includiug 
photographs  of  hands  from  that  of  an  infant  to  that  of  an  adult,  showing  the 
formation  and  growth  of  the  bones,  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  were  not 
always  uniform  in  children  of  the  same  age  ;  also  of  coins  which  had  been 
swallowed,  and  foreign  substances  imbedded  in  the  flesh  and  bone  ;  deformities 
and  perfectly  and  imperfectly  set  joints.  He  also  showed  how  the  rays  could 
distinguish  diamonds  and  paste. 

Oxford  Camera  Club. — November  23. — Lecture  on  Intensification  and 
Reduction,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  showing  the  effects  produced  by 
various  processes.  In  the  discussion  of  the  paper  surprise  wag  generally 
expressed  at  the  omission  of  the  uranium  process  of  intensification,  many 
members  having  found  that  method  much  more  satisfactory  than  any  of  the 
others.  Notice  was  given  that,  at  the  next  meeting,  on  December  14,  a 
number  of  Captain  Abney’s  slides  of  Swiss  scenery  would  be  shown,  and 
members  were  asked  to  make  the  fact  widely  known. 

Wakefield  Photographic  Society.— November  27. — Mr.  U.  M.  Briggs  read 

a  papei  on  , 

Exposures, 

giving  his  experiences  in  England  and  in  Norway,  and  illustrating  his  remarks 
with  diagrams,  negatives,  and  prints.  Mr.  Stansfield,  in  moving  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Briggs,  dealt  with  several  points  of  the  lecture,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  strength  of  light  on  bright  and  cloudy  days.  The  Rev.  C.  J.  Jones 
seconded,  and,  as  a  beginner  in  photography,  much  appreciated  the  paper  and 
examples.  Mr.  Miles  preferred  a  Wynne’s  meter  to  any  other,  as  there  was 
no  guesswork,  but  an  actual  test  of  the  light  at  the  time.  His  method  of 
counting  is  to  hum  the  tune  of  “Yankee  Doodle,”  there  b.-ing  four  notes  in 
each  bar,  and  each  bar  represented  a  second.  Sample  boxes  of  Edwards’s 
lantern  plates  were  distributed. 

Wolverhampton  Photographic  Society. — November  20. — Mr.  J.  Gale 

gave  a  demonstration  of  the 

Bromide,  Sylyio,  and  Negative  Papers 
of  Messrs.  Wellington  &  Ward.  Mr.  Gale  had  exposed  several  pieces  of  the 
bromide  paper  behind  negatives  for  live  seconds  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches 
from  a  gas  burner,  and  proceeded  to  develop  them  before  the  members.  He  first 
soaked  them  in  plain  water,  turning  them  over  and  over,  to  avoid  air  bubbles,  and 
then  immersed  them  in  a  developer  of  metol  and  glycin,  with  very  satisfactory 
results,  one  piece  of  tinted  paper  having  been  used  to  copy  an  old  engraving, 
for  which  it  appeared  to  be  admirably  suited.  Mr.  H.  Holcroft,  who  had 
tried  the  negative  paper,  spoke  in  favourable  terms  of  its  utdity.  In  all 
respects  the  paper  is  treated  as  glass  plates  are,  and,  after  development,  the 
gelatine  film  may  be  kept  upon  the  papar  support  or  stripped  off.  Mr. 
Holcroft  showed  several  paper  negatives,  and  prints  obtained  from  them,  with 
and  without  stripping  the  film  from  the  paper,  the  prints  obtained  from  the 
unstripped  negative  being  equally  good,  but  required  a  little  longer  exposure, 
and  showed  no  granularity  ;  and  the  stripped  films  appeared  to  be  everything 
that  could  be  desired,  being  easy  to  strip,  very  flat,  and  exceedingly  tough, 
and  bearing  any  amount  of  rough  usage  in  the  operations  without  damage. 
Mr.  Holcroft  intimated  his  intention  of  discarding  Tollable  films  in  favour  of 
paper  negatives.  A  number  of  specimen  prints,  which  had  been  kindly  for¬ 
warded  by  the  manufacturers  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  were  handed 
round,  and  were  much  admired,  and  were  allowed  to  remain  the  property 
of  the  Society.  The  meeting  terminated  with  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
to  Messrs.  Gale  and  Holcroft  for  the  trouble  they  had  taken  in  the  demon¬ 
stration. 


1896.  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

December  4 .  Aintree  Photographic  Society.  E.  P.  Heron,  2  Tilney* 

street,  Orrell  Park,  Aintree,  Liverpool. 

29-Jan.  2.  Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  P.  C. 
Cornford,  103,  Borough-road,  S.E. 

Dec.  1896-Jan.  1897  Bristol  International.  Hon.  Secretary,  20,  Berkeley- 
square  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1897. 

January  14,  15  .  Weymouth  and  District  Camera  Club.  E.  C.  Bennett, 

10,  Newberry-terrace,  Weymouth. 

- 4, - 

Com&nwtrence. 

Correspondents  should  never  write  on  loth  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

AMMONIA  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  EMULSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  note  in  your  issue  of  the  20th  a  letter  from  Mr.  York, 
in  which  he  says  that  at  an  early  date,  I  told  him  I  was  experimenting 
with  ammonia  in  emulsion-making,  &c.  I  cannot  give  the  exact  date  of 
my  first  suggesting  ammonia,  but  it  came  about  in  this  way.  Mr.  J. 
Thompson  was  experimenting  with  gelatino -bromide  emulsion.  He  gave 
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it  as  an  opinion  that  certain  failures  arose  from  the  action  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  on  the  gelatine.  I  immediately  suggested  double  decomposition, 
so  that  another  compound  of  silver  should  be  employed  (i.e.  ammonia 
nitrate) ;  this  occurred  at  a  date  before  I  had  any  practical  experience,  and 
my  later  results,  which  were  published,  are  well  within  the  recollection  of 
the  early  workers.  When  I  suggested  the  ammonia,  I  had  on  my  mind 
that  all  ammoniacal  preparations  were  more  sensitive.  This  recalls  to 
my  mind  an  episode  that  took  place  at  one  of  the  Photographic  Club 
meetings.  I  made  a  statement  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  mixing  an 
ammonia-nitrate  solution  of  silver  with  a  plain  solution  without  causing 
a  precipitate.  I  was  anything  but  politely  informed  “  that  it  was  an  im¬ 
possibility,”  and  one  of  the  members  went  so  far  as  to  say  “he  would 
not  believe  it  if  he  saw  it.”  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  this  member 
related  at  the  next  Club  meeting,  that  I  bad  called  upon  him,  and  made 
him  do  the  so-called  “  chemical  ledgerdemain  trick.  I  had  no  idea 
that  any  three  or  four  F.  C.  S.’s  could  be  so  ignorant  in  this  matter. 
A  few  years  ago  I  stated  that  “  pits  ”  in  plates  did  not  arise  from  grease 
in  gelatine,  and  for  a  time  I  had  emulsion-makers  sending  me  batches  of 
emulsion  ;  to  treat  this  was  a  very  easy  matter,  I  had  only  to  melt  it  up 
and  add  a  few  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Subsequent  to  this, 
when  I  was  at  Monte  Carlo,  I  was  using  French  plates  which  had  “  pita  ” 
badly.  I  wrote  to  the  maker,  giving  him  the  cure  ;  he  replied  “  that  he 
would  try,  and  if  successful  he  would  present  me  with  some  plates.” 
He  sent  the  plates  and  a  letter  to  the  effect  “  that  the  ammonia  increased 
the  rapidity  and  cured  the  pits.” 

In  some  respects  it  is  a  pity  that  there  are  such  good  uniform  plates 
in  the  market,  it  prevents  many  from  experimenting.  It  has  been  stated 
that  ammonia-made  plates  do  not  keep  well ;  that  is  not  my  experience. 
I  have  lately  tested  some  I  made  in  1887,  and,  although  they  were  very 
loosely  packed,  they  were  perfect  in  every  way.  Any  emulsion  made  by 
the  ammonia  process  is  more  rapid  in  the  camera  than  a  boiled  one,  i.e., 
an  ammonia  emulsion  giving  fifteen  per  cent.  Warnerke  will  be  more 
sensitive  than  a  boiled  one,  giving  eighteen  Warnerke  (in  the  camera). 
One  curious  fact  is  that,  the  more  carbonate  of  ammonia  that  is  employed 
in  converting  the  silver,  the  greater  is  the  speed  of  the  plate  in  the 
camera.  I  am  quite  well  aware  that  an  ammonia-made  plate  is  more 
prone  to  give  green  fog  when  developed  with  pyro  and  ammonia ;  but, 
now  that  ammonia  and  pyro  is  seldom  used,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  all 
emulsions  should  not  be  made  by  the  ammonia  method.  By  the  bye  it 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  a  small  quantity  of  meta-gelatine  added 
to  the  finished  emulsion  will  soften  the  film  and  give  a  much  finer  and 
more  rapid  result. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  mention  that  Dr.  Monkhoven  experimented  at  an 
early  date  with  ammonia.  Apologising  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your 
valuable  space, — I  am,  yours,  &c.  A.  L.  Henderson. 

Hotel  Finstermunz ,  Meran,  Austria,  November  23,  1896. 

SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION  AND  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PROFESSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — May  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Randall’s  letter  in  last  week’s  Journal? 

Although  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  technical  or  practical  knowledge 
of  the  “rules  and  mysteries”  of  photography,  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  a  needful  requirement,  for  those  practising  the  art,  that  they  should 
be  well  grounded  in  the  scientific  parts  thereof. 

On  perusing  the  pages  of  your  Journal,  one  cannot  avoid  wondering, 
and  asking  “  how  many  of  the  professional  photographers  of  this  country 
understand  the  contents  of  your  valuable  weekly  compilation?”  For 
aught  I  know,  all  the  3000  professional  photographers  are  well  versed  in 
the  kindred  sciences  which  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  successful 
practice  of  the  business — chemistry,  optics,  mechanical  construction. 
No  one  can  dispute  that,  if  they  possessed  such  knowledge  as  applied  to 
their  calling,  they  would,  of  necessity,  produce  more  skilful  results. 

At  the  Edinburgh  Convention  I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  upon  the 
absolute  necessity  of  such  knowledge  for  the  rising  generation  in  the 
ranks  of  the  professional  photographer  ;  not  only  for  the  daily  duties  of 
producing  “  portraits,”  but  that  the  knowledge  might  be  applied  in  all 
the  various  branches  of  the  trade  in  photographic  representations  of 
articles  of  manufacture ;  of  work  for  book  illustrations,  magazine,  and 
newspaper  work. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  wide  field  for  active  energy  in  the 
branches  thus  named,  and  which  would  bring  profitable  results  to  local 
and  provincial,  as  well  as  to  the  metropolitan  profession.  I  have  taken  a 
considerable  part,  for  some  forty  years,  in  many  of  the  works  for  Birming¬ 
ham  progress,  and  the  development  of  its  educational  institutions. 

Foreign  competition  has  touched  us  nearly  in  this  city,  and  the  recent 
establishment  of  a  Municipal  Technical  School  has  been  the  contribution 
of  the  citizens  to  supply  the  scientific  teaching  so  needful  to  our  youth, 
and  all  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture.  We  can  now  boast  of  a 
magnificent  building  erected  at  an  outlay  of  100,000/. ,  opened  by  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  (the  Duke  of  Devonshire).  We  are  largely 
indebted  to  the  continuous  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  Councellor 
R.  F.  Martineau  for  piloting  this  noble  institution  to  its  present  admir¬ 
able  condition. 

The  tenour  of  Mr.  Randall’s  letter  is  not  to  give  knowledge  broadcast 


to  our  youth,  but  to  restrict  it,  in  fact,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  go 
about,  like  the  philosopher  of  old,  with  a  lantern,  seeking  for  a  young 
man  of  genius.  Mr.  Randall  completely  perverts  the  intention  of 
Huxley  in  the  quotation  made  in  his  letter.  Huxley,  like  all  great 
thinkers  of  the  time  and  all  real  educational  experts,  advocated  the 
greatest  possible  spread  of  education,  scientific  and  otherwise,  whereby 
the  “  man  of  genius  ”  can  discover  himself,  and  rise  necessarily  to  the 
foremost  place,  which  he  merits  by  natural  gifts  and  facilities  afforded 
him  for  their  practice  and  development.  It  is  this  practice  and  op¬ 
portunity,  afforded  so  widely  to  our  German  and  French  competitors, 
which  gives  them,  in  so  many  branches  of  science  and  trade,  an  immense 
advantage  over  the  British  youth. 

However,  we  have  entered  upon  the  work  of  altering  these  defects  and 
of  supplying  these  deficiences,  aDd  not  a  day  too  soon  for  the  interests, 
moral  and  material,  of  onr  people  at  large.  There  are  many  other 
considerations  of  this  important  question,  suggested  by  Mr.  Randall's 
letter,  but  I  will  not  encroach  further  on  your  Bpacc. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

47,  Charlotte-road,  Birmingham.  D.  J.  O'Neill, 

Secretary,  National  Association  of  Professional  Photographers, 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — When  some  few  weeks  ago  a  letter  appeared  in  your 
columns  making  certain  misstatements  concerning  the  management  of 
the  Photographic  Salon,  I  took  the  iiberty  of  pointing  out  to  you  these 
inaccuracies,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  I  felt  justified  in 
referring  to  them  as  “  fabrications.”  Now,  it  appears  from  another  letter 
in  yours  of  last  week  that  this  correspondent,  having  said  what  is  inaccu 
rate,  complaint  of  his  being  told  of  it. 

If  a  person  hazards  a  misstatement  concerning  an  institution,  or  mis 
represents  it,  he  can  hardly  be  surptieed  if  some  one,  in  attempting  to 
set  him  right,  waives  for  the  time  being  such  courtesy  as  is  customary. 

I  cannot  but  regret,  for  your  own  sakes  and  for  your  readers, 
that  your  correspondent  should  last  week  have  taken  advantage  of 
your  desire  to  act  fairly  by  all  parties,  and  imposed  upon  you  nearly 
two  columns  of  matter  dealing  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Exhibit!  ns 
are  reviewed  in  the  paper  I  have  the  honour  to  edit,  and  quoting  what  I 
at  various  times  have  said  respecting  them,  all  of  which  would  seem  to 
me  so  utterly  unnecessary  because  other  people  read  the  Amateur 
Photographer  besides  your  correspondent,  and  so  can  read  all  the  text 
instead  of  disjointed,  and  therefore  misleading,  phrases. 

My  only  object,  in  writing  now,  and  asking  you  to  publish 
this  letter,  is  not  to  discuss,  but  to  state  some  facts  concerning  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Salon,  because,  doubtless,  your  paper 
reaches  the  hands  of  many  whom  last  week’s  letter  might  mislead. 

Firstly.  The  Salon  prospectus  and  entry  form  is  for  all  practical 
purposes  identical  with  that  of  any  other  Exhibition,  special  mention, 
however,  being  made  of  the  fact  that  all  works  will  be  submitted  to  a- 
Selection  Committee,  and  the  particular  kind  of  work  desired  is  stated. 

Secondly.  Every  picture  sent  in,  whether  by  a  member  of  the  Linked 
Ring  or  by  any  one  else,  is  judged  on  an  absolult  ly  equal  basis. 

Thirdly.  No  member  of  the  Selection  Committee  is  present  whilst  his 
own  works  are  being  judged,  nor  has  he  any  vote  or  voice  respecting  t'.eir 
acceptance. 

Fourthly,  and  by  the  way.  The  Linked  Ring,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
is  not  a  “  magic  ”  circle  as  your  correspondent  calls  it ! 

Finally.  Your  correspondent's  statement  that  “at  the  latter  (i.e., 
the  Salon),  members’ works  are  accepted  because  of  their  member-hip 
is  absolutely  and  entirely  untrue. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  your  correspoodent  may  go  on  writing  about  me  or 
may  air  his  opinions  or  displiy  his  ignorance  respecting  the  Salon  ani 
its  Committee  just  as  long  as  you  think  it  desirable  to  print  what  he 
writes,  and  no  one  will  be  one  little  bit  the  worse,  but  do  you  not  thin* 
we  have  had  enough  of  it  ? — I  am,  yours,  A*c. ,  A.  Horsley  Hutton. 

Guildford,  November  30,  1896. 


TATENT-LAW  REFORM. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  obliged  to  you  lor  your  commendatory  remarks 
upon  my  address  to  the  Society  of  Patent  Agents;  but.  as  it  appears  that 
my  statement  upon  the  subject  of  a  Patent  Court  was  not  sufficiently 
explicit,  permit  me  to  correct  a  misconception  which  otherwise  might 
cause  unnecessary  opposition  to  the  proposed  change. 

The  original  suggestion  was  to  try  all  Patent  cases  before  a  Judge, 
chosen  for  his  knowledge  of  technical  affairs,  in  a  special  division  of  the 
High  Court.  To  this  proposal  in  itself  no  objection  can  be  raised,  a«  it 
is  obvious  that,  the  more  familiar  the  Judge  is  with  the  matter  in  disy  ute. 
the  greater  the  probability  of  justice  being  done  ;  but  I  pointed  out  that 
no  one  man  can  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  technical  principle- 
involved  in  the  various  branches  of  industrial  operations,  and  that  the 
Judge  must,  therefore,  rely  upon  expert  evidence,  tbe  correctness  of  which 
he  could  not  check.  In  addition,  there  was  the  danger  of  experts  be 
coming  advocates  in  giving  evidence,  and,  with  technically  trained 
counsel,  specially  coached  for  the  occasion,  the  system  is  most  expensive 
and  may  lead  to  injustice. 
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My  proposal  was  not  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  High  Court,  which 
would  be  an  impracticable  measure,*  but,  in  cases  of  infringement  and 
revocation,  to  empower  the  Comptroller-General  to  receive  all  expert 
evidence  in  the  form  of  Statutory  Declarations,  under  regulations,  and  to 
submit  the  points  of  law  and  evidence  to  the  Judge  for  his  guidance. 
This  suggestion  refers  only  to  expert  evidence  taken,  as  it  were,  by  com¬ 
mission  under  the  trained  staff  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  is  rot  intended 
to  affect  the  conduct  of  the  case  by  solicitors  and  counsel  in  any  way. 
Consequently,  ordinary  witnesses  as  to  prior  user,  or  other  such  matters, 
could  be  examined  and  cross-examined  under  the  eyes  of  the  Judge  at 
the  High  Court,  while  the  experts  were  directly  opposing  their  written 
opinions  at  the  Patent  Office.  This  would  expedite  the  case,  reduce  the 
cost,  and  employ  all  parties  concerned  in  the  work  for  which  they  are 
respectively  best  fitted. 

Your  regret  at  my  omission  to  refer  to  the  superior  systems  of  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  in  examination  for  novelty,  would  impel  me 
to  supply  the  deficiency  now,  were  it  not  that  I  should  be  compelled  to 
differ  from  you  ;  and  I  have  already  taken  up  too  much  valuable  space. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  Sinclair  Fairfax. 

433,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  November  24,  1896. 


A  CORRECTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  allow  us  to  correct  a  slight  error  in  your  report 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Croydon  Camera  Club  of  the  28th  ult.  ? 

We  wish  to  state  that  the  apparatus  referred  to  by  the  President 
’under  the  name  of  Grand  Kinematograph  was  invented  and  perfected  by 
my  son,  Mr.  Gilbert  Harrison,  and  myself ;  but  the  sole  right  to  use  and 
sell  the  same  has  been  acquired  by  Messrs.  Bender  &  Co.,  of  Croydon. 

Relying  on  your  sense  of  justice  for  insertion  of  this,  and  thanking 
.you  in  anticipation, — We  are,  etc.,  yours,  T.  J.  &  G.  H.  Harrison. 

Bowes  Park ,  N.,  November  24,  1896. 

- ♦ - 

to  ©omgponomtg. 


"%*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  Tork-street ,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

'%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street. 
Covent  Garden,  London, 

Photographs  Registered 

Rev.  J.  H.  Stamrino1,  The  Vicarage,  Leigh,  Lancashire.-  Series  of  four  photographs 
interior  of  Leigh  Parish  Church,  Leigh,  Lancashire. 


Received. — H.  S.  C.  ;  Faded  Photos  ;  and  others.  In  our  next. 

•J.  Ballantyne. — We  have  forwarded  your  letter. 

Boscawent  &  Co. — H.  Gascon,  and  others.  See  under  Ex  Cathedra. 

S.  H.  Robinson  (Cliarleville). — The  Almanac  is  published  at  the  beginning  of 
each  December. 

— We  have  no  practical  experience  of  the  camera.  Better  address  your 
query  to  Mr.  Friese  Green,  39,  King’s-road,  Chelsea. 

Burnishers.— Captain  X.  Both  forms  are  good.  It  is  very  much  a  matter 
of  individual  opinion  as  to  which  is  really  the  better  of  the  two. 

H.  L.  Morel. — We  do  not  think  you  are  either  responsible  or  liable  for  the 

accident.  If  the  lady  threatens  you,  consult  a  respectable  solicitor. 

R.  H.  U.  E. — We  should  call  the  colour  of  the  mounts  grey;  but,  as  you  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  particular  tint,  the  moral  is,  in  future,  only  order 
by  sample. 

Christmas  Mounts. — H.  C.  Surely  you  cannot  be  a  reader  of  the  Journal, 
or  you  would  see  from  the  advertisement  pages  where  Christmas  and 
New-year’s  mounts  are  to  be  had. 

Stained  Negative. — W.  Bower.  The  stains  are  due  to  the  negative  not 
being  perfectly  washed  between  the  operations  in  intensifying,  all 
the  hyposulphites  not  being  washed  out  before  the  bleaching  operation. 

I.  W.  Brittain. — 1.  Yes.  The  process  is  well  within  the  capabdities  of  a 

clever  amateur.  2.  Yes.  3.  The  Half -tone  Process,  by  Julius  Verfasser. 
It  is  published  by  Percy  Lund  &  Co.,  Amen-corner,  E.C.,  price  3s.  6d. 

Burnishing. — T.  Wilson.  The  longitudinal  lines  on  the  prints  enclosed  are 
clearly  due  to  scratches  on  the  bar  of  the  burnisher.  The  remedy  is  to 
work  out  the  scratches  on  an  oil  stone  or  similar  means.  Grit  wonld 
make  the  reverse  kind  of  line. 

■Christmas  Cards. — W.  Hicks.  The  print  sent  is  a  collotype.  The  reason 
why  they  are  done  so  cheaply  is  that  several  negatives  are  printed  on 
the  same  plate— indeed,  as  many  as  it  will  hold.  Then  the  plate  is 
printed  from  on  a  collotype  machine.  The  prints  are  then  severed  and 
mounted  as  the  one  sent. 

Insurance  against  Fire.— Doubtful  (W.  C.)  There  are  at  present  some 
discrepancies  between  the  ideas  of  the  different  fire  offices  as  to  the  risks 
with  acetylene.  Therefore  we  should  recommend  you  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  office  in  which  you  are  insured  before  installing  the 
light  for  night  portraiture. 

*  The  Incorporated  Law  Society  would  strongly  oppose  it. 


Incandescent  Gaslight  for  Portraiture.— Incandescent  ays:  “IwkU 
to  try  incandescent  gaslight  for  portraiture.  Will  yon  oblige  and  give 
me  the  address  of  the  Company  that  advertised  inyourpap  r  some  time 
ago  having  fitted  up  a  trial  studio  somewhere  in  Oxf<  '—In 

r«-ply  :  The  address  is,  0.  Sichel  &  Co.,  47,  Oxford-street,  W. 

False  Platinotypks.— W.  W.  C.  We  fear  the  case  you  quote  h  but  too 
common,  yet  it  is  a  fraud  all  the  same.  Any  one  can,  of  course,  recover 
the  money  back,  through  the  County  Court,  if  it  was  paid  for’platino- 
types  and  bromides  were  supplied.  The  photographer  would  only  be 
too  glad  to  pay  the  money  into  Court  to  avoid  the  exposure. 

Varnish  for  Camera  Bellows.— T.  Rogers  says  :  “Will  you  kindly  give 
a  recipe  for  varnish  to  coat  bellows  of  camera  (leather)  in  small  quantit  v  !  ” 
— In  reply:  As  only  a. small  quantity  of  the  varnish  is  required,  it  will  be 
more  economical  to  buy  it  than  to  make  it,  which  is  not  easy  on  a  small 
scale.  It  may  be  had  from  any  of  the  dealers  in  bookbinders’  materials. 

Removal  of  Grease. — B.  Tyler  asks  :  “  Can  you  help  me  as  to  how  i 

off  soma  tallow-candle  grease  from  a  piano,  walnut  frame,  which  I  use  as  an 
accessory  in  my  studio  ?  A  candle  was  upset  on  it  the  other  night.  I 
am  afraid  to  try  aii)thing,  in  case  of  hurting  the  polish.”— If  the  wood 
is  French  polished,  the  grease  can  be  wiped  off  with  a  clean  rag ;  if 
unpolished,  possibly  a  little  benzole  on  the  rag  will  be  necessary. 

Gelatino-chloride  Prints.— Verdes,  to  make  prints  (gela'.ino-chloride) 
readily  come  off  plate  glass  after  squeegeeing  and  backing,  has  lately 
not  put  them  through  the  alum  bath  until  they  have  been  fixed  and 
washed  for  ninety  minutes,  then  twenty  to  thirty  minutes’  final  wash.  Is  lie 
doing  right,  or  will  the  prints  fade?— In  reply  :  If  in  the  ninety  minutes 
the  whole  of  the  hypo  salts  are  completely  removed,  the  stability  of  the 
print  will  not  be  impaired  by  the  treatment. 

Motor-car  Incident.— (W.  A.)  We  do  not  know  of  any  illustrated  paper 
that  would  be  likely  to  buy  the  copyright  of  the  photograph  of  the 
“Amusing  motor-car  incident  on  the  way  to  Brighton ,  indeed,  we 
should  say  none  would,  however  interesting,  because  the  matter  is  too 
stale  now.  Such  pictures  are  only  of  passing  interest,  and  are  of  no 
value  when  even  a  few  days  old.  Hal  you  sent  the  picture  to  one 
or  other  of  the  “  illustrateds  ”  the  day  of  the  procession,  they  would 
doubtless  have  utilised  it,  and  paid  for  it— promptitude  is  everything 
in  such  matters. 

Copying  Oil  Painting.— J.  P.  Riddle  asks:  “Would  you  kindly  tell  me 
what  it  is  that  is  used  for  coating  oil  paintings  that  are  to  be  copied,  so 
that  a  matt  surface  is  obtained,  and  which  does  away  with  the  reflec¬ 
tion  and  markings  of  the  surface?” — Various  things  have  from  time  to 
time  been  recommended.  Wiping  the  surface  of  the  picture  over  with  stout 
will  degrade  the  gloss.  Practical  copyists,  who  make  a  speciality  of  this 
class  of  work,  use  nothing  at  all .  They  rely  upon  the  illumination  of  the 
picture  to  avoid  reflections.  No  owner  of  a  valuable  painting  would,  of 
course,  allow  it  to  be  tampered  with  by  coating  it  with  any  foreign 
substance. 

Obstructed  Light. — Injured.  As  your  studio  lias  only  been  erected  a  few 

years,  you  cannot  make  your  neighbour  take  down  his  building, 
although  it  obstructs  your  light  and  causes  a  “red  reflection”  in  the 
studio.  Try  and  get  his  sanction  to  whitewash  the  offending  wall  Then 
you  will  get  a  reflected  light  that,  with  judgment,  you  can  utilise  to 
great  advantage.  That  is  the  best  way,  in  your  case,  to  deal  with  a  “  bad 
job.  ”  We  should  certainly  advise  you  not  to  spend  any  money  on  law, 
for,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  “  you  have  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon.”  If  the 
studio  had  existed  twenty  years,  you  could  claim  “  ancient  lights;”  then 
the  case  would  be  different. 

Agreement  for  Services. — R.  A.  C.  says :  “  I  have  applied  for  an  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  West  End  of  London,  but  I  am  asked  to  sign  an  agreement 
not  to  enter  the  service  of  any  other  photographer,  or  carry  on  busi¬ 
ness  for  myself,  within  three  miles  of  the  place  under  a  penalty  of  2501. 
That  would  practically  preclude  me  following  photography  at  all  in 
London.  Could  such  an  agreement  be  enforced  if  I  sigaedit?” — W« 
should  say  not,  as  it  would  come  under  the  “unwritten  law”  of  re¬ 
striction  of  trade.  The  case  might  he  different  in  a  small  country 
town.  Any  how, 'we  should  say  that  such  an  agreement  should  not  be 
signed,  whether  it  could  be  enforced  or  not. 

Optical  Lantern  for  Enlarging. — H.  Dodd  writes:  “I  have  just  gone  in 

for  a  - ’s  lantern,  fitted  with  limelight,  and  it  seems  all  right  for 

slides  on  the  screen.  The  other  night  I  tried  to  make  an  enlargement 

with  it  on  - ’s  bromide  paper,  but  failed  entirely  to  get  a  sharp 

picture.  The  negative  was  perfectly  sharp,  and  a  slide  from  it  projected 
on  an  eight-foot  screen  was  also  as  sharp  as  could  he  wished ;  yet, 
although  the  enlargement  desired  was  only  18  x  15,  and  was  as  sharp 
as  could  be  when  focussed,  it  was  woefully  unsharp  in  the  enlargement. 
Four  attempts  were  made,  but  all  with  the  same  result.  But  why?” — 
The  explanation  is  easy.  The  objective  of  the  lantern  is  not  corrected 
for  the  chemical  rays,  nor  should  it  be,  for  the  best  result,  as  a  lantern 
objective.  When  the  lantern  is  used  for  photographic  purposes,  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  lens  with  which  it  is  fitted  a  photographic  lens. 

Flashlight  Compounds. — J.  Walton  says:  “Can  you  give  me  any  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  safety  or  otherwise  of  explosive  flashlights,  and  how 
far  insurance  policies  cover  their  use  ?  A  serious  accident  is  reported 
from  America  by  the  explosion  of  a  flashlight  mixture,  the  operator 
having  his  left  hand  blown  off.  I  have  heard  that  all  explosive  powders 
are  not  exploded  by  friction.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  explosive 
powder  acts  best  for  portraiture,  but  if  the  powder  contains  any  chemical 
that  can  be  exploded  by  friction,  I  think  it  should  be  so  stated  by  the 
makers.” — In  reply:  The  use  of  all  explosive  flashlight  compounds  is 
attended  with  danger,  and,  therefore,  for  safety  sake,  should  be  avoided. 
If  they  are  used  at  all,  they  should  only  he  mixed  with  care,  in  small 
quantities  as  required  for  use.  In  the  case  of  accident,  we  expect  the 
insurance  company  wonld  repudiate  any  claim.  But  with  regard  to  that, 
you  had  better  communicate  with  the  office  in  which  you  are  insured. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  suggestion  that  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  should 
hold  a  technical  exhibition  was  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Society,  on  November  34,  and  was  favourably  received  by  the 
members  present.  The  photographic  press  is  practically  unani¬ 
mous  in  recommending  the  Society  to  adopt  the  suggestion. 
•Our  own  views  with  regard  to  the  reasons  that  make  the 
holding  of  such  an  exhibition  desirable  were  fully  set  forth  a 
few  weeks  ago,  and  do  not  need  recapitulation,  the  more 
especially  as  there  appears  to  us  now  to  exist  a  strong  general 
endorsement  of  our  contention  that  technical  photography  has, 
in  a  great  measure,  been  neglected  by  the  Society  of  recent 
years,  and  that  the  holding  of  an  exhibition  devoted  to  illus¬ 
trating  the  present  position  of  the  several  branches  of  applied 
photography  was  urgently  called  for.  We  trust  that  the  Council 
-of  the  Society  will  take  the  matter  into  early  consideration. 

*  *  *• 

On  the  same  occasion  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
the  Society  possessed  the  nucleus  of  a  museum  of  photographic 
apparatus,  examples  of  early  processes,  rare  books,  and  other 
■objects  of  interest  to  the  student  of  progressive  photography  ; 


and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  those  in  possession  of  such 
objects  as  were  of  historical  or  intrinsic  interest  In  connexion 
with  photography  would  select  the  Society  as  permanent  cus¬ 
todians  of  them.  We  can  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
contents  of  the  Society’s  museum  are  not  permitted  to  grow 
dusty  with  neglect,  and  we  are  certain  that,  should  any  of  our 
readers  be  disposed  to  make  additions  to  the  collection,  they 
can  do  so  with  the  feeling’ that  opportunities  will  arise  *hen 
the  inspection  and  examination  of  such  relics  of  bygone  pho¬ 
tographic  times  will  give  pleasure  and  pro6t  to  the  members  of 
the  Society  and  others.  Some  further  remarks  on  this  subject 
will  be  found  in  our  Leaderettes  this  week. 

*  *  * 

We  learn  that'some  of  the  fire  insurance  offices  are  modifying 
their  ideas  with  regard  to  the  “dangerous  "  nature  of  generated 
acetylene  as  an  illuminant.  In  addition  to  the  Westminster 
Office,  which  does  not  take  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  “  risks 
involved,  we  are  told  that  the  Royal  and  the  Phoenix  are  not 
hesitating  to  grant  policies  on  premises  where  acetylene  is  con¬ 
sumed,  and  it  is  also  likely  that  other  offices  will  adopt  the  same 
sensible  course.  The  articles  that  we  lately  printed  on  this  subject 
have  been  called  alarmist  by  some  of  our  friends,  but  we  have 
so  much  faith  in  the  future  of  the  acetylene  light  that  we 
considered  it  not  imprudent  to  assist,  thus  early,  in  removing 
whatever  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  its  adoption.  The 
English  offices  have  been  misled  with  regard  to  the  “dangerous” 
nature  of  acetylene,  but  there  is  every  sign  that  before  long 
they  will  take  up  the  common-sense  attitude  which  the  New 
York  offices  adopted  many  months  ago,  viz.,  that  acetvlene 
compressed  in  cylinders  may  be  dangerous,  but  that  the  use  of 
generated  acetylene  does  not,  per  w,  involve  any  more  danger 
than  the  burning  of  house  gas. 

*  *  * 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Martin,  photographer,  of  Wanganui, 
New  Zealand,  we  give  in  another  part  of  the  Journal  a  copy 
of  the  Act  which  the  New  Zealand  Legislature  recently  passed 
for  the  protection  of  photographs  other  than  group  or  portrait 
photographs  or  those  taken  for  a  consideration.  The  substance 
of  the  enactment  is,  that  by  the  simple  inscription  of  the  word 
“  protected,”  with  the  date  and  the  producer’s  name  on  the 
negative,  the  photograph  has  all  the  protection  of  the  copy¬ 
right  law  for  a  peiiod  of  five  years.  Registration  is  apparently 
unnecessary.  The  simplicity  of  the  means  whereby  even  tha 
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humblest  amateur  may,  in  New  Zealand,  protect  his  work 
against  piracy  will,  we  do  not  doubt,  excite  feelings  of  envy  in 
the  breasts  of  many  of  our  readers,  who  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  an  amended  Copyright  Act,  freed  of  ambiguities 
and  absurdities,  will  be  passed  by  Parliament. 

*  -*  * 

Me.  J.  B.  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh,  writes  us  :  “  Of  all  the 
curious  places  for  photographing  a  group  in,  perhaps  the  top 
of  a  chimney  250  feet  in  height  is  as  uncommon  as  any.  In 
such  a  place,  however,  Mr.  Moffat,  of  Edinburgh,  photographed 
a  number  of  gentlemen  the  other  day.  The  occasion  was  the 
laying  of  the  last  brick  (by  the  Lord  Provost)  to  a  new 
chimney  for  the  gasworks  at  Edinburgh.” 

*  *  *• 

At  the  Camera  Club,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C.,  there  will 
be  on  view,  from  December  12,  1896,  till  February  2,  1897, 
an  exhibition  of  photographs  by  Mr.  J.  Craig  Annan,  of 
Glasgow.  The  pictures  include  portraiture,  landscape,  and 

genre. 

- ♦ - 

:  PROCESS  PLATES  AND  THEIR  USE. 

To  the  few  remaining  users  of  the  old  wet-collodion  process — 
a  continually  decreasing  band — any  kind  of  dry  plate  what¬ 
ever  is  anathema  maranatha.  Yet  that  there  Is  a  demand,  and 
an  increasing  demand,  for  process  plates  is  shown  by  the 
greater  prominence  given  to  them  by  those  makers  who  have 
added  to  their  list  of  brands  plates  for  use  in  process  work. 
It  is  perhaps,  in  view  of  a  desire  to  increase  the  sale  of  this 
particular  class  of  plate,  a  little  unfortunate  that  a  different 
name  had  not  been  given  to  them,  for  the  number  of  those 
photographers  whose  business  is  concerned  in  the  manufacture 
of  various  kinds  of  metallic  surfaces  prepared  by  photographic 
agency  for  printing  purposes  must  be  very  limited  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  whose  dry-plate  consumption  is  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  portrait  and  landscape  work.  We  hope  to  show, 
however,  that  the  field  for  the  use  of  the  specially  prepared 
films  we  are  discussing  is  by  no  means  so  restricted  as  the  title 
given  to  them  would  suggest. 

Throughout  the  various  photographic  establishments  in  the 
kingdom  there  is  a  quantity  of  work  of  no  mean  extent  where 
among  those  who  were  once  familiar  with  but  have  now  dis¬ 
carded  wet  collodion,  many  a  regret  is  uttered  that  its  merits 
and  beauties  are  no  longer  practicable.  Such  workers  should 
try  process  plates. 

There  is  perhaps  nob  a  studio  in  the  kingdom  where  there 
are  not  brought  within  a  twelvemonth  a  large  number  of 
objects  to  be  copied — photographs,  old  and  faded,  and  sundry  odd 
articles,  ornaments,  manufacturers’  samples,  old  prints,  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  hundreds  of  other  unconsidered  trifles — for  which 
the  photographer  would  prefer  to  use  wet  collodion  if  every¬ 
thing  were  in  order,  but,  as  the  necessary  materials  are  no 
longer  practically  available,  has  to_use  ordinary  dry  plates.  He 
i3  ignorant  of  the  possible  real  usefulness  of  process  plates, 
and  is  content  to  put  up  with  the  flat  and  grey  results  he  is 
unable  to  get  away  from. 

This  avoidance  of  their  use,  is,  in  all  probability, 
due  to  a  misconception.  Most  photographers  are  aware 
that  for  such  subjects  as  manuscripts,  maps,  plans,  and 
pure  line  work  generally,  an  almost  opaque  hard  “  black-and- 
white  ”  negative,  with  perfectly  clear  glass,  is  desirable 
when  a  printing  block,  such  as  a  photo-zincograph,  is 
to  be  made  from  it.  A  kind  of  mental  transference  takes 


place,  and  it  is  thought  that  similar  negatives  are  needed  for 
half-tone  process  blocks,  when  the  real  truth  is  that  the  block  - 
maker  who  makes  the  blocks  that  we  see  used  m  all  the- 
illustrated  papers  wants,  it  is  true,  utter  absence  of  fog,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  certainly  does  not  want  black-and-white- 
negatives. 

If  any  one  will  purchase,  for  experimental  purposes,  a 
packet  of  these  plates,  he  will  find  he  can  get  portrait- 
negatives  of  splendid  printing  qualities — plucky  and  full  of  half¬ 
tone.  He  will  also  discover  that  they  are  very  slow — though  not  so- 
slow  as  wet  collodion — and  that  is  their  chief  drawback.  Their 
peculiarity,  if  worked  as  recommended,  which  is  usually  with¬ 
out  ammonia  in  the  developer,  is  that  beautifully  soft  negatives- 
may  be  obtained  concurrently  with  any  amount  of  density.  The 
points  in  which  they  mainly  differ  from  ordinary  plates  is  their 
slowness,  and  their  power  of  giving  almost  any  density  wished 
for.  Let  any  one  copy  a  faded  albumenised  print  with  an  or¬ 
dinary  plate  ;  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  a  negative  that  will  give  a. 
print  devoid  of  a  certain  well-known  flatness  of  effect ;  but  with 
a  process  plate  it  is  quite  easy  to  get  a  negative  with  all 
gradations  of  shade  that  will  give  as  good  a  print  as  if  the 
most  experienced  wet-plate  worker  had  taken  it* 

Very  often  an  architect’s  plan  has  to  be  photographed  on  a 
reduced  scale.  To  one  not  thoroughly  at  home  with  the  work 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  produce  a  negative  that  will  give  black 
lines  in  a  pure  white  ground,  even  if  the  negative  be  intensified* 
with  mercury.  If  a  process  plate  be  used,  such  a  negative  will 
be  obtained  without  any  trouble  with  a  very  wide  latitude  of 
exposure. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  an  old  faded  MS.,  the  writing 
scarcely  visible  on  the  yellow  paper,  and  ask  what  are  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  ordinary  dry  plate  for  securing  even  a  fail¬ 
printing  negative  1  With  a  process  plate  it  is  possible  to  get  a 
negative,  not  perhaps  dense  enough,  but  infinitely  more  so  than, 
even  an  isochromatic  plate  will  give.  If,  then,  a  transparency 
by  contact  be  obtained  from  this  by  a  process  plate,  and  in 
turn  used  for  making  a  second  negative,  one  that  will  give  a 
brilliant  print  is  easily  produced,  the  chief  point  to  note  in 
this  kind  of  work  being  to  arrest  the  development  before  the 
blacks  get  clouded.  We  recently  saw  an  excellent  negative, 
of  a  MS.,  which  gave  quite  clear,  pure  whites  that  had  been 
reproduced  this  way  on  account  of  stain  in  the  original 
negative.  Without  any  intensification,  the  portioa  of  the  film 
representing  the  white  paper  had  been  brought  to  such  a 
depth  of  blackness  that,  though  the  stain  was,  no  doubt,  dis¬ 
cernible,  the  writing  printed  out  black  before  the  stain  had  a 
chance  to  print.  Again,  in  enlarging  from  a  transparency  in. 
the  camera,  some  workers  find  some  difficulty  in  getting  a 
plucky  negative,  such  as  they  would  easily  have-  obtained  years 
ago.  If  those  who  experience  such  difficulties  will  but  change 
their  ordinary  for  a  proces&  plate,  all  their  troubles  will  shrink. 

These  few  detailed  examples  give  only  a  tithe  of  the  cases 
where  such  plates  may  be  used  with  ease  and  advantage,  but 
they  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  we-  may  conclude  by 
again  repeating  that  process  plates  are  slow,  but  are  capable  of 
giving  a  combination  of  softness  with  density  that  can  only  be 
likened  to  wet-plate  effects,  to  which,  moreover,  are  superior 
by  reason  of  the  readiness  with  which  density  may  be  obtained* 


A  Proposed  Photographic  Museum. — The  paper  read  at 
the  meeting,  on  November  24,  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  by, 
Mr.  R.  Child  Bay  ley ,.  once  more  raises-  the  question  of  the  formation 
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'Of  an  Historical  Photographic  Museum.  It  is  really  a  matter  for 

—  ^  ‘te  le?di"S  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  has 
for  so  long,  allowed  the  matter  to  be  in  abeyance.  “  In  abeyance  ’ 
we  say  because  the  Socie.y  did,  some  years  ago,  get  together Tpretty 
-complete  collectmn  of  historical  subjects  in  connexion  with  pTotS 
graphy  There  is  no  question  that  a  museum  of  early  photography 
and  photograph, c  appliances  would  be  highly  interesting,  and  at  the 
sametime  instructive  even  now  ns  well  as  in  the  future^  showing 
what  was  accomplished  ,n  the  early  days  of  the  art,  and  by  what 
means.  It  would  also  often  show  that  modern  inventions  were  really 
old  ones  hat  had  become  forgotten.  Mr.  Bayley’s  paper  shows  that 
the  Royal  has  at  present  a  small,  very  small,  nucleus  of  a  collection 
m  the  form  of  early  examples  of  photography.  Some  other  societies 
have  collections,  though  unfortunately  they  are  seldom  seen.  The 
otographie  Club,  for  example,  has  some  very  early  apparatus,  and 
a  very  fine  collection  of  ceramic  photographs  done  by  Lafon  de 
^armarsae,  and,  we  believe,  by  Joubert,  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago  ;  also  many  fine  Daguerreotypes  and  glass  positives  of  about  the 
same  age  and  older. 

AMuseum  Desirable — There  cannot  be  a  divided  opinion 
that  a  museum  is  desirable,  and  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  its 
formation.  Photography  has  passed  its  jubilee,  and  the  number  of 
the  earliest  workers  who  can  explain  the  old  processes  and  apparatus 
is  becoming  fewer  and  fewer  year  by  year.  Even  now  some  strange 
notions  exist  amongst  modern  writers  as  to  the  early  photographic 
processes.  For  example,  a  writer  in  one  of  our  contemporaries 
some  time  back  glibly  described  the  Daguerreotype  as  a  picture 
developed  on  a  silver  plate,  « and  intensified  with  bichloride  of 
mercury  The  calotype  and  the  wax-paper  processes  are  frequently 
confounded  by  modern  writers  as  being  the  same.  So  with  the  old 
compound  toning  and  fixing  bath  and  the  sel-d’or  bath.  These  and 
other  perhaps  more  flagrant  errors  may,  unless  checked,  be  handed 
down  to  posterity,  and  accepted  as  facts.  Again,  how  many  of  the 
present  generation  of  photographers  would  know  an  iodising  and 
bromismg  box,  or  a  mercury  box,  if  they  saw  it,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  use.  Ihere  is  yet  another  reason  why  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  the  formation  of  a  permanent  museum.  Early  apparatus  is  get¬ 
ting  scarcer  and  scarcer  every  day.  It  is  too  often  treated  as  useless 
lumber,  and  for  that  reason  is  frequently  destroyed  or  converted  to 
other  purposes.  We  know  of  an  instance  of  a  Johnson’s  pantoscopic 
camera  being  destroyed  because  some  of  its  parts  could  be  made 
useful  for  something  else.  That  a  permanent  museum  is  desirable 
is  incontestable ;  and  where  shall  it  be  ?  Have  the  Royal  accommo¬ 
dation  for  it  in  its  present  rooms  ?  We  put  these  questions  for  the 
following  reasons. 

Examples  at  South  Kensington — It  may  be  new  to  the 

majority  of  our  readers  that  an  excellent  and  representative  collec¬ 
tion  is,  or  was,  in  existence.  The  past  tense  is  included  because,  as 
we  shall  presently  explain,  we  are  in  doubt  on  the  subject.  At  the 
Inventions  Exhibition,  1885,  the  Photographic  Society  got  together 
a  very  interesting  loan  collection,  illustrating  photography  from  the 
earliest  period.  From  what  we  remember,  it  included  bitumen 
pictures,  by  Niepce,  on  metal  plates  ;  Daguerreotypes  and  apparatus 
for  their  production ;  Talbotypes ;  the  first  book  illustrated  by  photo¬ 
graphy ;  a  model  of  Swan’s  original  machine  for  making  carbon 
tissue ;  the  first  photographic  lens  made  by  the  late  Andrew  Ross 
which  antedated  Petzval’s  calculations  ;  Archer’s  fluid  lens ;  Sutton’s 
panoramic  lens  and  camera,  &c.  At  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  the 
whole  of  this  collection,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  was  trans¬ 
ferred,  presumably  on  loan,  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  There  it  was — we  had  nearly 
written  stowed  away — deposited  in  a  glass  case  in  a  corner  of  one  of 
the  topmost  galleries  of  the  buildings,  which  no  one  seemed  to  visit — 
but  there  it  was  for  some  years.  Where  the  collection  is  now  we 
cannot  say,  for  on  our  last  visit  to  the  Museum  we  could  not  find  it 
— evidently  it  had  been  removed.  Although  we  made  inquiries  of 
several  of  the  police  attendants,  we  could  not  learn  its  whereabouts, 
or  even  if  it  were  still  in  existence.  This  is  a  matter  that  the  Royal, 
that  got  the  collection  together,  might  do  well  to  inquire  about. 
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Perhaps,  as  it  was  not  alluded  to  the  other  night,  it  has  become 
quite  forgotten.  If  the  collection  is  still  in  existence— and  we 

therefore  ^  V*  I"”-  ^  l0St  l°  Photo*»P*ie™  where  it  is ; 

baM  /nr  V  >  T  f°T  the  f 0St  part’  0U  loan»  the  lendera  would  P'°- 
ably  prefer  it  to  be  transferred  to  some  more  central  place,  where 
it  can  be  the  better  seen  and  appreciated. 


*  ®°11®ctloniof  Portraits. — Among  the  suggestions  made 
at  the  Royal  was  that  a  collection  of  portraits  of  the  pioneers  of 
photography  was  also  desirable.  There  used  to  be  shown  at  the 
bouth  Kensington  Museum  several  dozen  whole-plate  portraits  of 
cientihc  men,  taken  thirty  years  and  upwards  ago.  Amongst  them 
were  a  number  of  the  chief  pioneers  of  photography.  <Jn  more 
than  one  occasion  in  the  past  we  have  called  attention  to  this  col- 
ection  and  its  then  state,  though  so  old,  and  suggested  their  repro¬ 
duction,  as  some  few  showed  signs  of  decay.  ( >n  our  last  visit  the 
portraits  had  disappeared,  and  we  could  not  learn  what  had  become 
°  them.  It  may  be  that  we  were  not  energetic  enough  in  our 
search  for  them,  as  well  as  the  other  collection ;  but  one  thing  was 
made  evident  to  us,  namely,  that  South  Kensington  is  not  the  place 
tor  a  photographic  museum. 


JOTTINGS. 

Aceiylexe  is  the  topic  of  the  moment  among  practical  photographers. 

ro  a  y  t  e  generators  that  have  so  far  made  their  appearance  on 
the  market  are  but  the  forerunners  of  more  effective  forms  of  apparatus 
which  experience  alone  can  suggest.  It  is,  however,  already  clear 
that  the  generation  of  the  gas  within  the  gas-hold-r  itself  is  not  the  best 
system  to  adopt,  for,  not  to  mention  other  though  minor,  disadvantages 
ot  using  such  forms  of  generators,  it  is  impossible  to  recharge  with  the 
carbide  while  the  acetylene  is  burning.  I  fully  anticipate  that, 
when  the  light  becomes  better  known  and  understood,  the  presence 
of  a  quantity  of  acetylene  in  holders  having  the  capacity  of  several 
hours  or  nights’ supply  will  be  a  feature  of  every  photon- 
establishment.  Acetylene  is  as  simple  and  harmless  "in  use  M  I 
gas;  it  is  made  as  easily  as  was  oxygen  in  the  old  gae-beg 
days,  while,  as  an  illuminant  for  optical  lantern,  enlarging,  and 
portrait  purposes,  it  perhaps  in  itself  combines  most  of  the  good  qua 
of  the  electric  arc,  the  oxyhydrogen,  and  the  oil  lights.  I  strongly 
recommend  my  professional  reader-  not  to  be  dissuade! 
timidity  of  the  insurance  companies  from  giving  the  light  a  trial. 

The  1  hotographic  8alon  and  the  Linked  Ring  have  lately  come  in 
for  some  severe,  but  just,  criticism,  both  with  regard  to  the  manner 
in  w hich  the  I  iccadilly  Exhibition  is  conducted  and  the  literarv  per¬ 
formances  of  some  of  the  younger  Links,  by  which,  if  they  are"  wi*-*, 
those  most  concerned  will  endeavour  to  profit.  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Bennett  goes  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  reason  why  the  Salon 
and  the  Ring  are  regarded  with  such  extensive  disfavourVhen  he 
twits  the  members  with  an  u  assumed  superiority  over  all  photo¬ 
graphic  workers  so  frequently  and  so  aggressively  asserted."  Photo¬ 
graphic  Podsnappery  it  might  be  termed,  for  Mr.  Podsnap.  you  may 
remember,  was  a  very  superior  person.  I  see  that  Mr.  II.  P. 
Robinson  affectionately  refers  to  the  Salon  as  his  own  pet  child, 
— an  adopted  one  of  dubious  parentage,  by  the  way — and  is  pleased  to 
think  that  it  is  imitated  in  outward  dress.  I  am  confident  Mr. 
Robinson  will  join  me  in  the  hope  and  the  belief  that  in  future  the 
honesty  and  good  sense  of  photographers  generally  will  assure  the 
Linked  Ring  and  the  Salon  the  unassailed  possession)  of  those 
features  which  have  made  both  institutions  what  they  appear  to  be 
in  the  eyes  of  observant  outsiders. 


Mr.  Bennett's  scathing  indictment  of  the  Linked  Ring  and  the 
Salon  has  brought  no  official  reply.  It  is  a  formidable  letter  to 
answer,  and  possibly  therefore  Mr.  Maskell  is  wise  in  keeping 
silence.  You  see,  it  is  so  easy  not  to  write  letters  to  the  papers 
when,  metaphorically  speaking,  your  critics  have  left  you  without  a 
leg  to  stand  on.  However,  during  the  bad  time  that  he  has  been 
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having  lately,  Mr.  Maskell  has,  doubtless,  consoled  himself  by  the 
thought  that  ridicule,  hard  knocks,  and  unappreciatedness  fall  to  the 
lot  of  most  pioneers.  I  conclude  my  references  to  the  Salon  for  the 
year  1896  by  quoting  the  following  passage  from  the  London  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  Indian  Photographic  Society's  Journal.  The 
writer’s  contributions  are  invariably  marked  by  knowledge,  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  thoughtfulness :  “  If  only  the  Linked  Ring  will 
give  up  its  rather  undignified  appeals  for  flattery  and  commendation, 
all  biassed  critical  feeling  must  very  soon  disappear  in  the  presence 
of  such  broad  and  masterly  art-work  as  it  has  this  year  brought 
together  for  public  appreciation  and  guidance.”  Very  good  advice. 
Take  it,  gentlemen  of  the  Ring ! 


The  publication  in  these  pages,  a  week  or  two  back,  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
makes  an  award  of  the  Society’s  Progress  Medal  is  a  reminder  of 
the  circumstance  that  this  more  or  less  coveted  distinction  will 
shortly  come  before  the  Council  for  disposal.  I  am  not  about  to 
discuss  its  probable  destination,  though  I  may  say  that  I  should  not 
at  all  grudge  its  bestowal  on  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  in  recognition  of 
the  progress  he  has  been  instrumental  in  imparting  to  the  Society 
during  the  last  five  years.  This,  however,  by  the  way.  In  glancing 
down  the  list  of  recipients,  it  appears  that  Abney  (twice),  Willis, 
Warnerke,  Woodbury,  Eder,  Waterhouse,  Emerson,  and  Dallmeyer 
figure  upon  it.  I  remark  that  the  Society  appears  entirely  to  have 
overlooked  the  valuable  optical  work  of  Rudolph,  Von  Hoegh, 
Schroeder,  Dennis  Taylor,  and  others  during  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years.  Surely  the  solitary  award  made  for  photographic  optics  is 
an  under-estimate  of  the  advances  recently  achieved  in  this  branch 
of  photographic  science  F 


Some  of  the  new  movements  in  photography,  or  rather  the 
photographic  world,  have  a  progressive  character  not  always  found 
associated  with  undertakings  promoted  by  bodies  of  photographers, 
whose  reputation  for  conservatism  is  only  too  well  deserved.  The 
Convention  Council  has  created  a  noteworthy  precedent  in  resolving 
to  endow  research  work.  I  have  little  doubt  that,  carried  out  with 
care  and  deliberation,  the  scheme  is  one  calculated  to  be  of  benefit 
to  photography.  Certainly,  the  Council  do  not  lack  admonition  and 
advice  from  persons  who,  while  themselves  incapable  of  initiating 
ideas  of  a  progressive  nature,  are  ready  and  eager  to  pour  cold 
water  on  the  suggestions  of  others.  The  research  scheme  of  the 
Convention  has  been  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  uncalled-for 
carping.  I  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Convention  money 
is  more  likely  to  find  its  way  into  the  wrong  channels  than  are  the 
guineas  of  the  Affiliation  Committee,  which  just  now  appear  to 
be  lavishly  expended  on  lectures  that  can  scarcely  be  admitted  to 
have  more  than  a  very  restricted  beneficial  scope. 


With  regard  to  the  proposed  technical  Exhibition  no  hostile 
criticisms  or  objections  appear  to  be  forthcoming.  The  field  await¬ 
ing  occupation  by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  has  been  lying 
fallow  for  years,  for,  since  the  Crystal  Palace  display  of  (I  think) 
1890,  no  representative  Exhibition  devoted  to  apparatus,  or  to  the 
illustration  of  processes,  &c.,  has  been  held  in  London.  To  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  proposed  Exhibition  must  be  organized  on  broad  and 
comprehensive  lines,  and  the  participation  of  those  engaged  in  the 
various  industries  and  sciences  upon  which  photography  relies  for  its 
well-being  frankly  sought  for.  The  suggestion  thrown  out  in  these 
columns  that  the  collection  should  be  retrospective  to  the  extent  of, 
say,  five  years,  is  an  excellent  one,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  during 
that  period,  no  adequate  opportunity  has  been  provided  for  completely 
showing  the  actual  position  of  photography  in  its  industrial,  scien¬ 
tific,  and  commercial  aspects.  I  hope  that,  when  the  Society  has  got 
over  its  internecine  troubles,  the  subject  will  be  taken  in  hand. 


It  is  seldom  that  a  number  of  this  J ournal  does  not  appear  with¬ 
out  it  contains  the  expression  of  a  professional  photographer’s 
grievance  against  such  irritating  forms  of  competition  as’free  or  ex¬ 
cessively  cheap  portrait  schemes — the  coupon  system  in  one  of  its 


many  disguises;  attempts  to  induce  photographers  to  take  photo¬ 
graphs  for  nothing,  and  so  forth.  I  am  aware  that  some  prosperous 
members  of  the  profession  affect  to-  doubt  the  wisdom  of  pho¬ 
tographers  seeking  publicity  in  these  and  similar  matters,  aad« 
are  sceptical  that  any  good  result  ensues ;  but  I  am<  very  much  mis¬ 
taken  if  a  careful  perusal  of  these  pages  for  the  last  six  months, 
would  not  reveal  instances  where  the  publicity  given  to  some  of 
these  doubtful  schemes  has  not  prevented  many  photographers  avail¬ 
ing  themselves  of  them,  and  deprived  their  originators  of  much  of 
the  illicit  profit  they  were  striving  for.  AIHuent  persons  who  sneer 
at  their  less  fortunate  brethren  for  “  writing  to  the  papers  ”  do  not 
realise  that  to  many  a  struggling  little  man  the  friendly  columns 
of  a  representative  paper  are  the  only  means  he  can  find  for  making 
his  voice  heard  against  attempted  injustice,,  swindles,  and  knavish, 
tricks  of  trade. 


By  the  time  my  next  batch  of  “  Jottings  ”  appears  in  these  pages 
a  new  year  will  have  opened.  It  is  rarely  that  an  anonymous  writer 
in  a  journal  can  say  that  among  its  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
he  has,  despite  his  anonymity,  accumulated  innumerable  friends : 
yet  this  is  the  pleasant  experience  of  the  author  of  these  lines.  To 
those  friends — and,  indeed,  to  all — I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  wisL . 
every  prosperity  in  the  year  1897.  Cosmos, 

- ♦ - 

FOREIGN  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Mechanical  Intensification. — It  was  recently  pointed  cut 
before  the  Society  Fran^aise  de  Photographie  that,  if  a  film  be 
treated  with  formaline  after  development,  and  then  washed  and' 
placed  in  alcohol,  it  will  contract  more  or  less  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  alcohol  and  the  duration  of  the  immersion,  and  that 
by  this  contraction  the  negative  is  intensified.  It  is  suggested  that 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  alcohol  be  used,  to  which  forty  per  cent,  of 
glycerine  has  been  added.  If  the  contracted  film  be  placed  in  water,, 
it  will  absorb  the  same,  and  extend  to  its  original  size  and  intensity  . 
It  has,  of  course,  long  been  known  that  a  film  which  has  been  allowed* 
to  expand  in  stripping  with  hydrofluoric  acid  gets  thinner,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  that  a  contraction  and  ^intensification  has- 
been  observed. 


Mercury  Toning1. — Mercier  pointed  out  in,  in  his  well-known 
work,  Virages  et  Fixages,  that  gelatine  and  collodio-chloride  prints - 
can  be  partially  toned  with  mercuric  chloride  with  success.  A 
writer  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Sociiti  de  Bourgogne  now  points  out 
that  such  a  toning  process  is  extremely  useful  when  the  lights  are* 
slightly  yellowed.  If  the  prints  have  been  toned  with  gold  to  a 
purple,  they  turn  to  a  fine  carmine.  The  procedure  is  merely  to 
immerse  the  print,  well  washed  after  toning  and  fixing,  in  a  balh« 


composed  of — 

Mercuric  chloride .  1  grain. 

Salt .  20  grains. 

Water .  8  ounces. 


It  is  stated  that  the  results  thus  attained  are  quite  stable  after- 
washing  without  any  fixing. 

vX  - 

Artig'ue’s  Paper.-— Herr  Watzek  points  out  in  the  Wiener - 
Photographische  Blatter  that,  instead  of  using  gum  arabic  in  the 
Artigue  process,  gelatine  may  be  employed,  if  it  is  used  in  a  liquid* 
state.  The  image  can  be  obtained  of  a  finer  grain  and  adheres  more- 
firmly.  As  a  suitable  formula  is  recommended  : — 

Gelatine  .  40  grains. 

Chloral  hydrate  .  25  „ 

Water . . .  100  minims. 

By  using  this,  the  developer  may  be  employed  cold,  and  hastened  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of  potash,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  use  sawdust  to  clear  up  the  whites  should  they  show  at  all  dirty. 
The  surface  of  the  paper,  seems  to  have  no  effect  when  gelatine* 
is  used,  and  the  paper  is  more  sensitive  and  keeps  better  than 
that  prepared  with  gum.  It  might  be  possible  to  replace 
chloral  hydrate  with  glacial  acetic  acid  or  some  other  solvent  of' 
gelatine.  _ 

§£  Aluminium  as  a  Support  for  Collotype  Plates.- — 

In  the  current  number  of  the  Photographische  Correspondent ,  A 
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Albert  suggests  the  following1  method  of  working: — New  sheets  of 
aluminium  should  be  cleaned  with  a  mixture  of  ammonia,  1  part  ; 
water,  3  parts  ;  and  then  well  dried  with  a  cloth.  If  they  have  been 
previously  used  for  collotype,  they  should  be  freed  from  the  gelatine 
him  by  treatment  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  1  : 30,  well  washed  with 
water,  and  then  treated  with  ammonia  and  water,  as  suggested 
above.  The  best  substratum  is  waterglass  and  beer,  without  any 
caustic  potash.  To  coat  the  plates  with  gelatine,  the  aluminium 
should  be  laid  on  plate  glass  and  then  coated.  It  is  much  easier  to 
print  on  aluminium  plates  than  with  glass,  as  the  metal  can  be 
turned  back  like  paper,  and  it  requires  less  printing.  For  damping 
these  plates  in  printing,  a  mixture  of  glycerine  and  water  only  must 
be  used ;  no  ammonia  or  hypo  should  be  used,  as  these  attack  the 
metal.  Printing  from  these  plates  is  much  easier  than  from  glass, 
as  the  ink  shows  up  much  better,  particularly  by  artificial  light,  than 
on  glass. 


Toning-  of  Bromide  Prints.— According  to  Valent  a  the 
following  procedure  will  give  any  desired  colour  on  bromide  paper, 
developed  with  any  of  the  alkaline  developers.  Ferrous  oxalate  must 
not  be  used.  _  The  print  should  be  soaked  in  water  in  a  flat  dish  till 
soft,  then  drain  off  the  water  and  apply  the  following  solutions  as 
directed. 

Solution  A. 


Uranium  nitrate .  o  grains. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

Solution  B. 

Potassium  ferridcyanide  .  4  grains. 

Water .  1  ounce. 

Solution  C. 

Ferric  chloride  . 4  grains. 

Water .  1  ounce. 


For  sepia  brown  tones,  mix  9  parts  of  A  with  1  part  of  B,  and  the 
toning  should  be  allowed  to  continue  for  from  six  to  ten  minutes.  The 
tones  range  through  black  to  sepia,  bistre,  dark  sepia,  and  Vandyke 
brown.  For  brownish  red  tones  mix  A  and  B  in  equal  parts  and 
tone  for  six  to  eight  minutes.  For  orange  red  tones,  mix  35  parts  A 
and  75  parts  B. 

For  bluish-green  mix  A  and  B  in  equal  parts,  and  tone  till  one 
image  is  a  dark  sepia  brown,  and  then  wash  well,  and  then  treat 
with  a  mixture  of  the  part  of  C  with  5  parts  of  water.  Toning  will 
take  from  two  to  four  minutes  and  the  print  should  then  be  washed 
and  dried. 

For  blue  tones  thg  print  should  be  treated  with  equal  quantities  of 
A  and  B  till  a  brownish-red  colour  is  obtained,  and  then  washed  and 
treated  with  C,  when  in  about  three  minutes  the  desired  tone  will 
be  reached. 


Blue  Tones  on  Celloidin  Paper. — Lainer  describes  the 

following  method  of  preparing  a  bath  to  give  blue  tones  on  celloidin 
paper,  which  would,  doubtless,  also  answer  for  gelatine  and  collodio- 
chloride  paper.  Two  grains  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide  are  dis¬ 
solved  in  10  c.  c.  of  water,  and  heated  almost  to  boiling  point,  and 
then  30  c.  c.  of  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  neutral  gold  chloride  should 
be  added,  in  quantities  of  3  or  4  c.  c.  at  a  time,  and,  after  each 
addition,  the  solution  heated  till  the  red  colour  first  formed  dis¬ 
appears.  The  solution  should  be  allowed  to  cool  and  filtered,  and 
kept  for  stock.  To  every  100  parts  of  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of 
ammonium  sulphocyanide  five  parts  of  this  solution  should  be  added. 
In  this  bath  a  print  will  assume  a  pure,  soft  blue  tone  in  four  or 
five  minutes,  and  this  can  be  seen  on  examining  the  print  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light  as  usual.  The  use  of  a  fixing  bath  with  some  sulphite 
in  it  will  tend  to  give  pure  whites. 

- ♦ - 

THE  THEORY  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

/  III. 

So  much  for  what  goes  on  during  and  after  exposure.  On  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  developer,  the  first  result  is  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  adhering  to  that  contained  in  the  film,  and,  whether  the  de¬ 
veloper  be  pyro,  or  iron,  or  gallic  acid,  this  involves  oxidation  of  the 
developing  agent,  reduction  of  the  silver  to  the  metallic  state,  and 
possibly,  as  suggested  by  Brande  and  Taylor,  liberation  of  hydrogen. 
When  this  process  commences,  the  liberated  hydrogen  commences  its 
reducing  action  in  different  directions  ;  it  combines  with  the  remaining 
atom  of  iodine  or  bromine  in  the  sub-salt  which  is  reduced  ;  also 


probably  attacks  the  newly  formed  iodide  or  bromide  of  silver  on  the 
surface  of  the  film,  which,  being  comparatively  unprotected,  suffers  easy 
redaction,  and  it  will  also  reduce  the  silver  nitrate,  with  which  the 
developer  now  becomes  mixed.  The  process  is  not  an  instantaneous, 
but  a  continuous  one,  and,  as  the  different  substances — the  iodide,  6ub- 
iodile,  and  nitrate  of  silver — are  respectively  reduced,  the  liberated 
iodine  combines  with  the  fresh  silver  from  the  developer  bo  long  as  any 
remains  unreduced. 

Then,  as  fast  as  the  sub-haloid  is  reduced,  the  halogen  recombines  with 
fresh  silver  before  it  can  escape  out  of  the  film,  or,  if  it  reach  the  surface, 
it  is  reformed  into  iodide  or  bromide,  to  be  again  reduced,  and  60  ad 
infinitum.  What  becomes  of  the  nitric  acid  I  will  not  venture  to  say 
with  certainty ;  but,  as  the  action  of  the  developer  gets  weaker  as  it 
proceeds  even  though  fresh  silver  be  added,  it  is  set  free  to  act  as  a 
gradually  increasing  restrainer. 

If  we  imagine  some  such  interchange  of  elements  to  proceed,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  how  the  reduced  silver  is  found  in  the  exposed  par;  of  the 
film  without  the  necessity  for  supposing  it  to  be  attracted  there  by 
electrical  means.  On  the  contrary,  my  hypothesis  is.  that  it  is  not 
deposited  from  the  developing  solution  in  the  metallic  &tite,  as  usually 
supposed,  but  ie  attracted  to  the  surface  of  the  film  in  the  /  nn  of  iodidt 
or  bromide  by  the  hydrodic  or  hydrobromic  acid  derived  from  the  decom 
posed  haloids,  and  is  then,  in  consequence  of  its  uuprot'  ctod  condition, 
reduced  by  another  portion  of  the  developer.  Meanwhile,  the  exposed 
and  reduced  haloids  undergo  reformation,  and  so  the  film  retains  .t 
original  formation. 

The  upholders  of  the  molecule  theory  will,  no  doubt,  argue  on  the 
basis  of  Carey  Lea's  experiments  quoted  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Mr.  A.  L 
Pretzl,  that  this  chemical  explanation  does  not  fit  in  with  observe  1  f*ct- 
notably  with  the  persistence  of  the  latent  or  developable  imag<  ;  but  I 
shall  try  and  show  that  the  two  are  by  no  means  antagonistic.  Ti.e 
experiments  referred  to  have  to  do  with  the  removal  eloped 

image  by  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  or  nitric  acid  when  the  film  is  found  t 
be  entirely  unaltered  in  constitution,  and,  what  is  more,  is  capable  of 
having  the  image  reproduced  by  a  second,  and  third,  and  fourth  application 
of  the  developer.  This  is  held  to  prove  the  physical  character  of  the  action 
of  light  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  latent  image  consi-ts  only  of  particle*- 
of  silver  in  a  state  of  molecular  excitement. 

My  own  view  of  these  successive  redevelopments  is  tha:  they  are  not 
due  to  any  action  of  light  at  all,  but  simply  and  purely  to  cl. 
causes.  For  instance,  take  a  plate  developed  with  alkaline  pyro  and 
treat  it  with  nitric  acid  to  remove  the  image.  The  result  will  i>e,  not 
a  restoration  of  the  film  to  its  primitive  condition,  but  a  reverse  of  the 
original  image  in  which  the  picture  is  formed  in  bromide 
wash  this  well,  and  apply  a  developer  of  acid  pyro  aui  silver,  and  lh 
image  will  be  restored  in  all  its  original  gradation .-.  In  other  word-,  the 
more  complete  the  absence  of  silver,  the  more  transparent  the  film,  t 
greater  the  quantity  of  silver  deposited  there.  Cm  thi  be  considered 
the  result  of  particles  of  silver  in  a  state  of  molecular  excitement 

Has  any  one— I  do  not  recollect  to  have  :-een  such  an  experiment 
recorded — tried  the  experiment  of  treating  an  exposed  and  undeveloped 
plate  with  nitric  acid  and  then  developing  an  image?  I  think  in  such  a 
case  the  result  would  be  entirely  negative.  I  see  on  p  726  November  1'. 
an  experiment  of  Dr.  Reissig’s  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Pretzl,  which  bear*  out 
this  view.  An  exposed  plate  treated  with  iodine  prior  to  d-  velopment 
gives  no  image.  Captain  Abney,  twenty  years  ago,  showed  :’.at  o:.  iiaing 
agents,  generally  nitric  acid  among  the  number,  destroy  the  latent  image 
and  prevent  development.  How,  then,  does  it  happen  tha:  in  Carey  Lea  - 
experiment  the  image  is  reproducible?  Can  it  be  that  there  is  a  physical 
as  well  as  a  chemical  action,  and  tha;  the  physical  image  L-  not  so 
removable  ?  I  do  not  think  so. 

Let  any  one  try  the  following  experiment,  and  I  think  it  will  throw  & 
little  light  on  the  cause.  Take  a  wet-bath  plate  and  wash  it  well,  not  too 
thoroughly,  but  sufficiently  to  remove  the  free  silver;  or,  better  still, 
take  a  collodion-emulsion  film  which  ha?  no  free  silver  in  it.  and  drop 
two  or  three  drops  of  solution  of  silver  nitrate  on  different  parts  of  the 
surface,  and  then  wash  again,  this,  of  course,  in  the  dark  room.  Now 
apply  a  developer  of  acid  pyro  with  or  without  silver,  and  it  wtl.  be  found 
that  wherever  the  silver  has  been  dropped,  a  deposit  will  be  proiuced, 
weak  if  no  silver  be  aided  to  the  developer,  but  reaching  any  strength  if 
silver  be  employed. 

The  bearing  of  this  upon  the  question  is  just  this:  In  Carey  Lea  s 
experiments,  and  in  the  one  I  quoted  of  the  removal  and  reproduction  of 
a  chemically  developed  image,  the  development  is,  I  believe,  ent.rely  due 
to  what  I  may  term  silver  stain.  The  portions  of  the  film  where  the 
image  has  been  removed  are,  in  the  very  act  of  removal,  submitted  to  th  > 
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action  of  free  silver  ;  the  collodion  is,  in  fact,  partly  impregnated  with 
t,  and  this  suffices  to  set  up  development  with  acid  pyro  and  silver  in 
just  the  same  way  that  a  dirty  plate  will  reproduce  all  the  streaks  and 
smears  it  bears.  But,  surely,  no  one  would  set  down  that  result  to 
molecules  of  silver  in  a  state  of  excitement.  In  the  case  of  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  chemically  developed  image,  the  denser  proportion  of  the 
original  image  will,  of  course,  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  stronger 
solution  of  silver  when  the  image  is  dissolved  out,  and,  indeed,  the 
same  holds  goods  of  the  physical  image ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  re¬ 
production  of  a  stronger  image  or  deposit  on  those  parts. 

If,  instead  of  simple  nitric  acid,  a  mixture  of  that  acid  with  a  soluble 
bromide  be  used,  or  hydrobromice  acid,  chromic  acid,  and  a  soluble 
bromide,  or,  indeed,  any  reagent  or  combination  that  will  destroy  the 
organic  compound  of  silver  and  convert  it  into  bromide,  then  no  re¬ 
production  of  the  image  can  occur.  Is  this  treatment  to  be  supposed  to 
allay  the  “  molecular  excitement?  ”  If  so,  why  ? 

Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  upheld  the  electrical  theory,  but 
during  that  period  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  think  things  over,  and 
possibly  to  recant.  I  have  done  so,  and  this  must  be  my  explanation. 

W.  B.  Bolton. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORKERS  AT  WORK. 

XII. — Messes.  G.  W.  Wilson  &  Co.  at  Aberdeen. 

The  good  ship,  Ban  Righ,  landed  us  recently  in  the  granite  city  of  the 
North,  after  thirty-eight  hours  of  delightful  separation  from  the  turmoil 
of  London  life.  Passing  through  the  city  on  our  way  to  St.  Swithin- 
street,  where  Messrs.  Wilson’s  works  are  situate,  we  could  not  but  admire 
the  magnificent  pile  of  municipal  buildings  with  its  graceful  spire  and 
the  long  vista  of  Union-street  flanked  with  massive  granite  structures, 
broken  in  its  severity  by  the  beautiful  public  gardens  in  Denburn  Dell. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  works,  we  were  received  most  cordially  by  Mr. 
Louis  Wilson,  the  managing  director,  and,  seated  in  his  office,  he  gave 
some  account  and  many  interesting  particulars  of  the  growth  of  this 
business,  which  now  enjoys  a  world- wide  reputation  for  its  photographs 
and  lantern  slides.  The  firm  originated  early  in  the  fifties,  when  Mr. 
G.  W.  Wilson,  a  portrait  photographer,  turned  his  attention  to  landscape 
work.  His  first  publications  were  stereoscopic  slides.  These  were 
followed  by  carte- de-visite  views,  which  for  a  time  enjoyed  great  popu¬ 
larity,.  but  in  turn  they  have  had  to  make  way  for  the  more  attractive 
unmounted  print.  Still  more  recently  opalines  have  been  first  favourites, 
but  fashion  in  photographs,  as  supplied  by  the  publishing  firms,  is  now 
transferred  to  goods  mounted  in  plush.  Two  or  three  years  ago  there 
was  a  temporary  revival  of  stereoscopic  pictures.  The  demand  came 
from  America,  and  the  boom  was  of  short  duration. 

In  answer  to  our  question,  Mr.  Wilson  remarked  :  “  Our  business  grows 
more  complex  year  by  year.  It  may  seem  incredible,  but  we  can  supply 
a  photograph  in  two  hundred  different  styles.  Such  variety  would,  of 
course,  necessitate  an  unmanageable  stock.  Our  customers  are  some¬ 
times  unwittingly  exacting,  and  think  we  should  have  stock  of  any¬ 
thing  they  may  require,  but  with  over  forty  thousand  subjects  it  is  an 
impossibility.  This  is  our  catalogue  for  1871,  a  small  volume,  3J  x  5  J 
inches,  containing  forty-six  pages.  Our  present  catalogue  comprises 
twelve  octave  volumes  of  120  pages  each.  The  landscapes  are  mostly 
English  and  Scotch,  but  we  have  sent  operators  to  Australia,  and  one 
has  just  returned  from  South  Africa.  In  addition  to  photographic  prints, 
we  do  a  fair  volume  of  business  in  lantern  slides.  We  do  not  publish 
religious,  temperance,  or  comic  series,  although  these  command  the 
largest  sale.  Our  subjects  comprise  landscape  and  educational  series, 
such  as  geology,  trees,  and  historical  portraits.  This  letter  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  from  the  Birmingham  School  Board,  for  whom  we  have 
just  completed  an  order. 

“  You  inquire  about  prices.  Of  course  they  have  fallen,  as  there  are 
now  so  many  competitors.  I  should  estimate  prices  now  at  about  one- 
third  of  what  they  were  in  the  early  years  of  the  business.  Reverting  to 
those  times  reminds  me  that  the  first  medal  taken  by  my  father  was 
for  improvements  in  calotype.” 

We  then  passed  into  the  store-rooms,  and  found  a  most  varied  stock 
of  mounted  and  unmounted  photographs,  and  tiers  of  drawers  filled  with 
lantern  slides.  We  inquired  if  the  public  had  shown  any  desire  to  be 
supplied  with  pictures  of  the  art  type  seen  in  thesejlatterj  days  at]  our 
Exhibitions. 

“  No,  none  whatever.  I  must  say  we  are  simply  photographeis, 
and  my  experience  is  that  most  dealers  care  little  or  nothing  for  [the 
merits  of  a  photograph.  They  look  at  size  and  price,  and,  if  one  picture  • 


is  a  little  larger  than  another,  no  matter  what  its  quality  as  a  photo¬ 
graph,  the  larger  picture  will  secure  the  order.  We  once  tried  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  series  of  pictures  of  a  much  higher  order,  but  the  venture  was  an 
absolute  failure.” 

Returning  to  the  business  aspect,  we  inquired  if  subjects  had  frequently 
to  be  renewed. 

“  Some  pictures  soon  get  out  of  date  owing  to  changes  in  landmarks 
and  alterations  in  buildings.  Look  at  this  photograph  of  a  seaside 
resort.  In  the  distance  you  will  see  a  small  wreck,  of  no  moment  as  a 
factor  in  the  picture ;  but  the  wreck  is  gone,  and  we  have  had  to  send 
an  operator  a  long  distance  to  make  a  fresh  negative,  because  that  wreok 
in  the  old  photograph  makes  it  out  of  date.  You  will  think  it  incredible, 
but  we  have  had  to  take  fresh  negatives,  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
change  of  a  shop  sign  or  other  trivial  alteration.” 

Leaving  the  store-rooms,  we  entered  the  works,  and  were  introduced  to 
Mr.  Belton,  the  able  manager  of  the  printing  department. 

The  works  are  divided  into  two  sections,  separated  by  a  lane,  one  side 
being  reserved  for  the  Scotch  views.  We  first  entered  a  building  of  con¬ 
siderable  length  and  some  breadth.  This  provides  accommodation  for 
the  storage  of  negatives  and  apparatus,  the  filling  of  printing  frames,  and 
rooms  for  washing,  toning,  fixing,  and  drying  prints,  and  the  sensitising 
and  drying  of  albumenised  paper.  In  front  of  this  building  is  a  glass 
structure  for  printing,  when  the  weather  is  unfavourable,  and  beyond 
this  glass  lean-to  is  a  large  space  fitted  with  frame  stands,  where  most  of 
the  printing  is  done.  We  were  especially  impressed  with  the  systematic 
arrangements  for  the  control  of  waste. 

Each  printer  is  kept  in  touch  with  his  work  until  it  reaches  the  stock- 
rooms,  and  in  this  way  an  interest  is  created  in  the  production  of  good 
work.  To  obtain  an  idea  of  the  organization  of  the  work,  we  selected  a 
subject  in  the  catalogue  at  random.  Within  two  minutes  the  negative 
was  brought  to  us  from  its  place  on  the  grooved  shelves  at  the  back  of 
the  buildiDg.  It  is  then  sent  to  the  printer  with  an  order  form.  The 
printer  keeps  a  daily  record  of  his  work,  the  quantity  of  paper  received, 
the  number  of  prints  made,  and  the  number  rejected.  The  prints  then  paw 
into  other  hands  for  toning,  fixing,  washing,  and  drying.  Each  printer’s 
work  is  kept  separate,  and  the  number  rejected  at  each  stage  is  recorded. 
The  figures  are  tabulated,  and  a  monthly  abstract  of  the  waste  at  each 
step  is  made.  This  system  permits  of  the  loss  being  localised  with  ease 
and  certainty.  As  a  testimony  of  its  efficiency,  we  may  say  that  the 
percentage  of  waste  from  all  causes  is  low  down  in  the  units. 

The  arrangements  for  washing  after  fixing  are  also  very  interesting. 
A  frame  resembling  an  inverted  Chinese  umbrella,  of  exceptionally  large 
size,  forms  the  support  for  the  prints,  the  ribs  being  interlaced  with 
twine.  A  pipe,  perforated  with  numerous  holes,  traverses  the  diameter  of 
the  frame  at  some  distance  above  the  prints,  and  throws  a  continual 
spray  of  water  upon  them.  The  frame  is  kept  in  rotation  mechanically, 
and  the  time  of  washing  for  each  batch  of  prints  is  fifteen  minutes.  The 
prints  are  thus  subjected  to  a  constant  stream  of  running  water,  and  we 
were  struck  by  the  harmony  of  the  practical  experience  of  a  large  firm 
like  Messrs.  Wilson’s,  with  the  experiments  recently  made  by  Messrs. 
Haddon  and  Grundy  concerning  the  washing  of  prints.  At  the  end  of 
fifteen  minutes  no  trace  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  discoverable  in  the 
washing  water. 

The  greater  part  of  Messrs.  Wilson’s  prints  are  on  albumenised  paper, 
but  platinotypes  and  carbon  prints  are  also  produced.  Outside  the 
building  are  eight  large  tubs,  into  which  all  waste  solutions  are  run 
for  recovery  of  the  precious  metals.  These  are  a  valuable  asset,  and  the 
return  from  the  refiners  is  about  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  residues. 

In  the  drying-rooms  on  the  first  floor  provision  is  made  for  the  supply 
of  artificial  heat  when  required.  The  mounting-rooms  also  are  on  this 
floor,  and  we  see  tanks  of  gelatine  in  solution,  at  which  workers  are  deftly 
mounting  prints  in  optical  contact  with  glass,  this  being  now  an  im¬ 
portant  feature  in  the  Company’s  business.  The  rooms  for  the  production 
of  lantern  slides  adjoin.  Only  the  wet-collodion  process  is  used,  and  all 
the  slides  are  toned  with  gold  to  the  peacock- blue  characteristic  of  the 
firm’s  work.  Some  beautiful  specimens  were  exposed  and  developed  in 
our  presence,  and  revived  lingering  regrets  for  the  days  of  old,  when  wet 
collodion  reigned  supreme.  This  department  is  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson.  The  firm  still  continues  the  old-established  portrait 
business  in  Crown-street,  where  Mr.  John  Wilson  has  charge  of  the 
management. 


r  PRODUCING  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  RELIEF. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Marceau  has  patented  certain  improvements  in  the  art  of 
finishing  and  mounting  photographs  after  they  have  been  taken,  and  the 
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invention  is  especially  designed  to  throw  certain  parts  of  the  picture  up 
into  relief  above  the  plain  surface. 

It  consists  in  certain  details  of  construction  which  are  more  fully 
explained  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  drawings  upon,  which 

Fig.  1  is  a  view  showing  the  manner  of  outlining  the  picture  upon  the 
surface  in  which  the  corresponding  intaglio  is  to  be  produced. 

Fig.  2  is  a  view  showing  the  means  for  registering  the  pictures  which 
are  to  be  afterwards  thrown  up  into  relief. 

Fig.  3  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  mould. 

The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  simplify  the  methods  of  making  relief 
pictures,  so  that  any  number  of  such  pictures  may  be  made  to  accurately 
coincide  and  correspond  with  each  other. 

“  In  carrying  out  my  process,”  says  Mr.  Marceau,  “I  first  prepare  a 
photographic  negative  in  the  usual  manner.  The  pictures  are  then  taken 
from  the  negative  upon  films  of  sensitised  paper,  and  the  outline  of  those 
portions  which  it  is  designed  to  show  in  refief  is  cut  out  from  one  of 
these  sheets,  and  pasted  upon  a  surface  of  glass  as  shown  at  a. 

“  The  paper  upon  which  the  pictures  are  taken  is  all  cut  of  a  certain 
size,  and  the  negative  is  marked,  so  that  this  paper  is  always  laid  in  the 
same  position  upon  the  negative  for  printing  each  picture.  The  pictures 
are  therefore  all  in  identically  the  same  relative  position  upon  the 
paper,  and  they  all  correspond  with  the  one  from  which  the  outline  was 
cut  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  intaglio  block. 

“  The  exterior  portion  of  the  paper  from  which  the  outline  has  been 
cut  now  serves  as  a  pattern  for  the  exact  registry  of  each  of  the  pictures 


which  are  to  be  thrown  up  into  relief,  and  is  afterwards  used  for  this 
purpose  as  will  be  hereafter  more  fully  explained. 

“  The  surface,  a,  upon  which  the  figure  is  pasted,  as  previously 
described,  forms  one  side  of  a  mould,  the  space  between  the  two  sides 
being  sufficient  to  provide  a  necessary  thickness,  and  the  sides  beiDg  also 
connected  by  edge  strips  so  as  to  form  an  enclosure,  as  shown  in  fig.  1. 

“  Into  this  enclosure  I  pour  plaster  of  Paris  or  other  plastro  material 


which  will  afterwards  Bet  and  become  hard,  filling  the  space  within  the 
mould. 

“The  plastic  material  flows  around  the  figure  which  has  been  pasted 
upon  the  glass,  and  this  figure,  projecting  the  thickness  of  the  paper  above 
the  surface  of  the  glass,  will  form  a  corresponding  indentation  in  ihe 
material  with  which  the  mould  is  filled,  and  which  indentation  remains 
after  it  has  set. 

“  The  mould  is  then  opened,  and  the  hardened  material  is  taken  out, 
the  outline  or  figure  is  removed  from  the  face  of  the  plaster,  if  it  ha-: 
adhered  thereto,  and  the  perfect  outline  remains  upon  the  surface. 

“  The  surface  of  the  block  is  now  excavated  or  engraved  out  in  the 
usual  manner  for  producing  intaglios,  so  as  to  form  the  various  features 
of  the  picture  to  greater  or  less  depth,  as  the  shade  or  contour  of  the 
picture  demands  and  the  taste  of  the  artist  shows  to  be  proper. 

“  When  this  is  completed,  it  is  in  readiness  to  receive  the  pictures 
which  are  to  be  thrown  up  into  a  relief  corresponding  with  the  depth  of 
the  intaglio  which  has  thus  been  formed. 

“  The  part,  b,  from  which  the  figure  was  cut  to  form  the  outline  upon 
the  block,  is  now  pasted,  or  otherwise  attached,  to  the  block,  forming  an 
accurate  peripheral  outline  around  the  intaglio,  and,  as  all  the  picture* 
are  in  exactly  the  same  relative  position  upon  the  printed  sheets,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  register  the  edges  of  each  sheet  with  that  upon  the 
block,  to  register  each  picture  with  the  intaglio.  The  picture  is  wetted, 
and  then  pressed  into  the  block  by  any  of  the  usual  or  well-known  means 
for  producing  raised  surfaces,  and  those  partB  of  the  picture  which  are 
designed  to  be  thrown  up  into  relief  will  be  corres)  ondingly  forced  into 
the  various  depressions  of  the  intaglio  in  the  block,  remainin,’  there¬ 
under  pressure  until  dried,  after  which  they  can  be  removed,  and  the 
pictures  mounted  in  any  usual  or  well-known  Btyle  for  mounting  such 
pictures. 

“If  preferred,  any  suitably  prepared  block  may  be  used,  and] the 
outline  within  which  the  engraving  or  intaglio  is  to  be  made  may  b< 
marked  upon  the  surface  of  the  block,  by  laying  the  cut-out  figure  thereon 
and  outlining  it,  and  afterwards  engraving  the  block. 

“  A  convenient  method  for  effecting  this  is  to  lay  the  picture  to  be 
produced  in  relief  upon  a  supplemental  sheet,  which  is  properly  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  block,  and  then  to  cut  the  outline  of  the'picture,  and  at 
the  same  time  cut  through  the  supplemental  sheet  beneath,  the  two 
sheets  being  secured  together  so  as  to  remain  in  the  same  relative  pr  tion 
until  the  cut  has  been  completed. 

“  The  supplemental  sheet  may  be  made  of  any  suitable  material.  I 
have  found  that  collodion  in  thin  sheets  makes  a  very  satisfactory  sub¬ 
stance  for  the  purpose,  but  it  will  be  manifest  that  other  matt-rial-  mav 
be  used  without  departing  from  my  invention.  This  -upplemental  h  .e; 
is  then  laid  upon  the  block,  to  which  it  is  temporarily  fixed  by  pin-  or 
clamps,  and  the  outline  which  is  to  be  engraved  in  the  block  i-  mark*-  i 
by  following  the  outline  of  the  cut.  The  sheet  may  then  be  removed  and 
the  engraving  of  the  block  completed.  The  pictures  to  be  thrown  into 
relief  are  then  fitted  to  the  opening  in  the  supplement;/  lad  the 

picture  and  sheet  are  placed  upon  the  block,  the  face  of  the  picture  a  in 
ciding  with  the  intaglio  which  has  been  cut  in  the  block,  as  in  fig.  1. 

“  This  registration  is  ensured  by  passing  pins  through  the  holes  already 
made  in  the  supplemental  sheet  and  through  the  picture,  the- 
entering  the  holes  previously  made  in  the  block,  and  after  this  is  effected 
the  pressure  is  applied  to  throw  the  picture  up  into  relief  by  i  messing  the 
parts  of  it  into  the  intaglio  in  the  block. 

“  The  claims  are  for  : — 

“1.  The  method  of  forming  photographic  pictures  in  relief,  con  .-ting 
in  cutting  out  one  of  a  set  of  pictures  and  outlining  it  opon  a  block  .formed 
by  hardening  a  plastic  mass  within  a  mould,  engraving  an  intit  lio  upon 
the  block  to  correspond  with  said  outline,  th<  n  registering  the  other 
pictures  upon  the  block,  and  pressing  the  portions  eoin 
engraved  surface  thereinto. 

"2.  The  method  of  forming  pictures  in  relit:  itting  the 

outline  of  one  of  the  pictures  and  a  supplemental  sheet 
overlaid,  indicating  said  outline  upon  a  block,  and  engraving  .an  in  tag  n  > 
in  said  block  corresponding  with  the  outline,  fittin  the .pictures  -u 
cessively  to  the  opening  in  the  supplemental  i 

the  sheet  over  the  engraved  surface,  and  retain  i-n-r 

with  said  surface,  while  they  are  pressed  thereinto  by  unit 
and  the  supplemental  sheet  and  entering  corresponding  holes  in  the 
block. 

- ♦ - 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMISTS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHERS.* 


As  things  are  at  present,  it  is  by  no  means  a  fancy  pictun  t 
so  busy  is  a  modern  pharmacist  with  goods  foreign  to  his  aclt 
sion  that,  when,  by  chance  a  prescription  does  ooine  in 
an  unqualified  nuisance,  I  have  felt  that  way  my-  .!  sc  - 
while  as  to  poisons  the  less  said  the  better ;  part, 

risks;  and,  therefore,  considering  this  Btafefl  '■  things,  whs 
action  can  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  take  again -1  the 
Pharmacy  ?”  So  much  is  written  by  devoted  adJ 
ceutical  Society  against  the  **  Company  ”  Pharma, 
misleading  character  that  it  is  really  a  kindness  to  r 
•  Concluded  from  page  7TS. 
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sometimes  in  a  clearer  light.  They  judge  these  matters  from  an 
outside  view  and  by  hearsay  only.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  say 
that  the  founders  of  these  big  companies  know  nothing  whatever  of 
pharmacy ;  my  experience  is,  they  know  everything  that  is  to  be  known, 
their  business  aptitude  is  marvellous.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  those  who 
have  initiated  their  own  gigantic  systems,  and,  with  their  own  and  other 
people’s  money,  established  these  big  concerns.  I  can  speak  personally 
of  one  of  the  largest.  I  know  that  every  shop  has  its  own  qualified 
manager,  that  there  is  a  “  relief  ”  staff  of  qualified  men  in  case  of 
illness  or  holidays,  that  all  dispensing  is  done  by  qualified  men,  that  all 
the  shops  are  most  completely  equipped,  that  the  drugs  sold,  selected, 
and  prepared  by  and  under  the  immediate  direction  of  specially  qualified 
men  are  in  many  cases  greatly  superior  to  those  sold  by  ordinary  chemists. 
I  know  one  firm  of  chemists  whose  tinctures  are  mostly  under  proof, 
and  whose  “  faking  ”  is  simply  monstrous.  I  know  one  town  where  the 
“Society”  could  get  convictions  in  shoals;  but  it  is  plain  that  is  not 
what  the  “  Society  ”  cares  to  do  against  their  own  adherents.  It  does  not 
pay  (to  put  it  on  a  low  ground)  the  “  Company  Pharmacy  ”  to  “  fake  ” 
and  do  contrary  to  law ;  it  would  be  impossible,  there  are  too  many 
people  about,  too  many  “  spies  ”  on  the  watch ;  but  no  one  watches 
the  ordinary  chemist,  he  may  keep  his  “  spirits  of  nitre  ”  until  the 
ethyl  nitrite  is  almost  a  vanished  quantity ;  but  woe  betide  the  store 
or  company  !  The  ordinary  chemist  may  “  improve  ”  his  “  spermaceti 
or  simple  ointment  ’’until  it  becomes  “lard,”  but  not  so  the  Com¬ 
pany. 

Of  course,  what  is  said  of  “  covering  ”  is  mostly  nonsense.  In  one 
large  shop  may  be  twenty  employees  ;  I  know  three  such,  in  different 
towns.  There  are  two  qualified  men  at  the  drug  counter  and  two 
juniors  ;  there  is  another  qualified  man  in  the  dispensary  ;  the  remainder 
are  lads,  cashiers,  and  ladies  at  the  various  toilet  and  fancy  counters ; 
this  is  in  a  Company  Pharmacy.  Where  is  the  “covering?”  Does  it 
require  a  qualified  man  to  sell  a  comb  or  hair  brush  ?  What  about  the 
ordinary  chemist’s  apprentice,  who  sells  daily  for  his  master  “  white 
precipitate  ”  in  penny  packets  and  suchlike  scheduled  pennyworths  ? 
The  ordinary  chemist  often  “  covers  ”  a  round  dozen  of  juniors  and 
apprentices,  and  breaks  the  law  hourly. 

As  regards  payment,  your  readers  interested  in  their  boys’  future 
need  pay  little  attention  to  the  90?.  statement.  The  three  qualified  men 
above  referred  to  share  between  them  600?.  a  year.  I  don’t  know  one 
who  makes  less  than  120?.,  and  commissions  will  often  make  this  140Z. ; 
the  man  is  an  idiot  who  takes  less. 

The  drug  trade  is,  no  doubt,  from  a  series  of  mischances,  in  a  parlous 
state  ;  there  has  been  legislation,  and  examinations  stiffer  year  by  year, 
as  if  ours  was  a  high-class  profession,  and  we  were  all  to  be — well,  dis¬ 
pensing  chemists;  the  adjective  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  farce. 

The  “  poor  chemist,”  it  will  be  seen,  has  a  lot  to  put  up  with,  take  it 
all  round.  It  is  as  if  a  lad  pays  a  premium  and  at  great  cost  serves  a 
long  series  of  years  with  a  firm  of  photographers,  passes  a  stiff  exami¬ 
nation  in  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  the  higher  branches  of  photography, 
then  finds  his  work  mostly  confined  to  the  framing  of  pictures  ! 

But,  after  all,  there  is  money  in  the  drug  trade  yet.  I  mean,  of  course 
that  branch  of  industry  which  is  called  the  drug  trade.  As  times  go,  the 
qualified  chemist  can  get  as  good,  or  better,  living  as  any  one  else  ;  it  is 
quite  his  own  fault  if  he  does  not.  But  naturally,  if  he  seldom  has  a 
chance  of  exercising  his  profession,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  he  will 
forget  things  and  get  rusty  :  his  botany  and  chemistry  will,  for  the  most 
part,  “  go  by  the  board.”  All  “  medicos  ”  are  not  clever  by  a  very  long 
way,  and  only  a  few  know  anything  of  pharmacy,  although  they  think 
they  do. 

It  must  be  easily  understood  why  it  is  difficulties  are  often  put  in  the  way 
of  sales  of  certain  photographic  chemicals.  We  are,  for  the  most  part,  in 
dread  of  the  bullying  coroner,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  and  you  are 
asked  by  a  stranger  for  a  little  “  bichloride,”  you  don’t  care  to  risk  it, 
although  you  may  be  pretty  certain  that  his  application  is  quite  bond 
fide.  It  might  suffice  for  the  touring  amateur  to  show  a  member¬ 
ship  badge  or  card  of  his  favourite  society.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
purchasers  are  often  obstinately  reticent  when  asking  for  these  goods  ; 
they  forget  or  do  not  know  that  the  chemist  must  be  certain  of  his 
customer,  and  then  the  “  stranger  ”  clause  is  difficult  to  get  over.  The 
purchaser  must  be  known  to  the  seller.  It  is  a  troublesome  thing  all 
round.  My  own  rule  is  to  stick  closely  to  the  Act,  but  make  an  offer  of 
my  dark  room  and  chemicals,  and  very  often  this  cuts  the  knot  and 
leads  to  better  business.  Undoubtedly  the  seller  ought  to  be  protected; 
having  done  his  duty  laid  down  for  him  by  law,  any  fatal  result,  by  no 
means  his  fault,  should  not  render  him  liable  to  abuse  in  open  court. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  coroners  are  not  all  alike  in  this  matter,  and  I  know 
for  a  fact  that  some  of  them,  having  ascertained  by  private  inquiry  that 
the  sale  has  been  in  form  and  legal,  do  not  trouble  to  call  the  vendor ; 
they  understand  perfectly  well  that  poisons  can  be  procured  in  small 
quantities  if  not  in  large,  not  from  one,  but  twenty  different  chemists. 

One  is  almost  forced  to  conclude  that  some  remedy  must  be  found  for 
a  state  of  things  which  threatens  to  become  intolerable.  Would  a 
revival  of  the  old  “  Assistants  ”  examination  and  qualification  do  any 
good  (providing  larger  numbers  of  trained  men  for  the  retailing  of 
certain  scheduled  goods)  ?  But  really  the  assimilation  of  an  assortment 
of  scientific  subjects  does  not  give  a  man  the  most  important  acquire¬ 
ment  in  the  vending  of  poisons — discretion.  D.  D. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPYRIGHT  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Mr.  A.  Martin,  photographer,  of  Wanganui,  New  Zealand,  kindly 
forwards  us  a  copy  of  the  Photographic  Copyright  Act,  1H%,  of  New 
Zealand,  which  we  append.  It  is  entitled  “  An  Act  to  Protect  Certain 
Photographs.” 

“  1.  The  short  title  of  this  Act  is  *  The  Photographic  Copyright  Act, 

1896.’ 

“  2.  The  protection  of  the  copyright  law  shall,  in  respect  of  photographs 
other  than  portraits  of  persons  or  of  groups  of  persons,  or  photographs  of 
any  subject,  for  the  taking  of  which  valuable  consideration  has  been 
given,  apply  in  all  respects  as  if  such  photographs  had  been  duly  regis¬ 
tered  and  protected  under  such  law  in  favour  of  the  person  or  firm  taking 
and  producing  such  photographs,  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of 
the  first  taking  the  same,  if  the  word  ‘Protected,’  followed  by  the  name  of 
the  person  or  firm  taking  such  photographs,  and  the  true  date  of  such 
taking,  are  made  part  of  the  original  plate,  and  clearly  appear  in  each 
reproduction  thereof. 

“  3.  Any  person  publishing  any  copy  of  such  photograph  without  the 
authority  of  the  person  or  firm  protected  under  this  Act  shall  be  liable, 
on  conviction,  to  a  penalty,  in  respect  of  each  copy  so  published  without 
authority,  not  exceeding  20s.,  and  all  copies  so  published  without 
authority  may  be  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  Proceedings  under  this 
section  may  be  by  way  of  summary  procedure  before  any  two  Justices 
of  the  Peace. 

“4.  Any  person  who  shall  inscribe  on  the  original  plate,  or  publish  on 
any  reproduction  thereof,  the  particulars  intended  to  confer  protection 
under  the  second  section  of  this  Act  in  respect  of  any  portrait  or  photo¬ 
graph  excepted  from  the  protection  conferred  by  that  section,  and  also 
any  person  who  shall  in  any  way  reproduce  or  publish  the  portrait  of  an 
individual  or  individuals,  or  a  photograph  for  the  taking  of  which  valu¬ 
able  consideration  has  been  given,  without  the  authority  in  writing  of 
the  individual  or  individuals  whose  portrait  or  portraits  have  been  taken, 
or  from  whom  valuable  consideration  for  photographs  has  been  received, 
shall,  on  conviction,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  51.  for  each 
offence.” 


,  SOME  RECENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  INVENTIONS. 

[Croydon  Camera  Club.] 

I  propose  taking  three  subjects  this  evening,  in  the  following  order  : 
(1)  Moving  pictures  upon  a  screen  ;  (2)  Printing  by  photography  on  both 
sides  of  the  paper ;  (3)  Rontgen  rays.  I  shall  first  of  all  get  through 
the  demonstrations  as  briefly  as  possible,  for,  as  you  all  know,  there  is 
enough  in  a  part  of  any  of  the  subjects  to  occupy  months  instead  of  an 
evening ;  but  it  is  not  my  aim  this  evening  to  go  very  deeply  into  any  of 
the  subjects.  I  do  not  want  to  weary  you  with  minute  detail  of  what 
would  be  uninteresting  at  the  present  time  ;  I  want  you  to  look  at  the 
three  demonstrations  in  a  very  broad  light,  to  let  them  suggest  by  them¬ 
selves  the  possibilities  of  our  very  fascinating  and  instructive  art — 
Photography ;  but,  should  we  have  time  after  the  three  subjects  are 
finished  to  do  some  more  demonstrations,  it  shall  be  from  that  one  which 
most  of  you  desire.  If  you  prefer  moving  pictures  upon  a  screen,  I  will 
run  some  more  films  through  the  lantern.  If  printing  by  photography 
on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  we  can  easily  run  another  long  band  through 
the  machine,  and  perhaps  some  of  you  could  supply  fresh  negatives,  so 
that  you  can  see  your  own  pictures  printing  and  developed  at  a  rapid 
rate.  If  it  should  be  the  Rontgen  rays,  then  we  can  have  a  few  more 
bands  done,  or  any  articles  you  may  wish  to  try.  I  may  say  each  sub¬ 
ject  is  deeply  interesting  to  me,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
question  you  might  ask  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

We  must  remember  that  not  one  of  us  can  have  the  absolute  knowledge 
of  any  one  subject ;  for  instance,  how  could  one  explain  a  straight  line  if 
he  had  not  a  crooked  one  for  contrast  ?  The  same  with  imagination.  If 
we  were  to  imagine  all  the  world  in  this  room,  or,  still  further,  all  the 
suns,  planets,  stars,  systems,  there  will  be  still  something  beyond,  which 
imagination  cannot  grasp.  This  brings  me  to  what  I  want  to  impress 
upon  you.  While  the  moving  picture  is  upon  the  screen,  and  the  print¬ 
ing  of  both  sides  of  the  paper  is  going  on,  also  the  shadows  taken  by  the 
Rontgen  rays,  I  want  you  just  to  have  a  wide  hemisphere  of  thought  and 
try  to  imagine  the  marvels  of  light,  chemistry,  and  electricity  going  on 
between,  that  is  to  say,  the  light-impression  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye, 
conducted  by  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain,  thereby  leading  to  imagination 
and  contrast ;  and,  while  the  pictures  are  being  developed,  the  latent 
image,  the  electrical  energy  of  the  developer,  and  a  host  of  other  chemical 
problems,  also  the  marvels  of  electricity  connected  with  the  Rontgen  rays  ; 
think  of  the  vibrations  of  light  of  various  kinds,  ranging  from  400  millions 
of  millions  per  second,  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina  of  the  eye  with 
half  a  million  points  within  a  square  whose  sides  are  only  a  tenth  of  an 
inch  in  length.  There  are  various  other  matters  connected  with  the  per¬ 
ception  of  light  which  are  of  great  importance  to  our  well-being  and  to 
our  enjoyment,  which,  of  course,  I  will  not  venture  to  touch  upon,  espe¬ 
cially  the  two  eyes,  which  enable  us  to  obtain  a  single  vision  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  two  eyes  are  at  work.  I  shall  have  a  lot  to  say  about 
this  at  some  future  demonstration,  also  that  we  can  distinguish  one 
light  from  another  light  by  its  colour,  not  by  its  intensity  only ;  and  we 
must  not  forget  that  present  knowledge  is  only  built  on  past  experience, 
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therefore  we  must  always  recognise  what  is  due  to  our  worthy  pre- 
decessors,  and  to  others  who  are  working  at  the  present  time  to  advance 
knowledge  of  any  kind. 

Yery  few  know  the  difficulty  and  expense  in  perfecting  new  inventions, 
for  what  one  throws  away  is  enormous  ;  it  is  like  many  who  take  photo¬ 
graphs,  they  show  us  splendid  negatives,  but  never  say  how  many  they 
have  spoilt  to  obtain  them.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  those  who  have, 
and  those  who  are  (and  there  are  many  in  this  room  to-night)  experi-  ! 
menting  with  apparatus  for  showing  moving  objects  upon  a  screen,  are 
not  an  exception  to  this  rule  ;  indeed,  one  would  hardly  think  a  simple 
apparatus  like  this  would  require  the  patience  that  it  does,  and  yet,  when 
you  go  into  it  and  think,  we  can  imagine  why  it  does.  First,  to  make  the 
celluloid  free  from  blemishes,  that  is  no  easy  task,  I  can  assure  you, 
then  coat  it  with  rapid  emulsion,  also  free  from  blemishes,  perforating 
with  extreme  accuracy ;  then,  to  make  the  apparatus  for  taking  the 
pictures  at  a  rapid  rate,  say,  twenty  or  thirty  a  second,  to  move  the  film 
intermittently  forward  exactly  the  same  space  each  time,  the  stop  for 
exposure,  to  move  it  on  again,  all  this  is  necessary  for  a  good  set  of  nega¬ 
tives  ;  then  the  developing  the  whole  band  (seventy  to  eighty  feet)  with 
more  than  1000  pictures  upon  it,  this  must  be  done  in  one  operation, 
for  you  want  all  the  pictures  to  be  equally  good ;  then  the  printing  the 
transparency  and  developing,  then  adjusting  the  same  to  the  projecting 
apparatus,  and  see  that  each  picture  pauses  in  front  of  the  lantern  aper¬ 
ture  just  sufficiently  long  to  appear  momentarily  on  the  screen  and  in  its 
proper  place.  As  each  picture  differs  slightly  from  the  one  preceding, 
you  obtain  the  lifelike  effects ;  usually,  a  shutter  is  used  to  cut  off  the 
light  while  the  film  is  moving,  because  the  film  usually  moves  half  and 
half  during  each  intermittent  motion  ;  but,  if  you  make  the  apparatus  so 
that  the  film  moves  one-seventh  and  is  stationary  seven-eighths  during 
the  intermittent  motion,  no  shutter  is  required,  therefore  you  have 
more  light  and  no  flicker.  Here  is  a  point  where  theory  helps 
practice  to  obtain  the  desired  end,  for  we  are  aware  that  an  impression 
depends  on  the  rate  of  excitation  propagated  along  the  optic  nerve. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  short  period,  we  obtain  the  impression  of  con¬ 
tinuous  motion.  Instantaneous  photography  gives  us  something  akin  to 
this ;  yet,  if  we  look  at  one  picture,  the  movement  does  not  seem  natural, 
but  put  a  lot  of  them  through  the  apparatus  at  a  rapid  rate  and  they 
appear  true  to  nature,  because  it  is  the  impression  which  is  made  up  of 
different  views  rapidly  presented  during  several  minute  intervals  of  time, 
whereas  the  ordinary  snap-shot  photograph  gives  only  what  takes  place 
during  one  of  these  small  intervals. 

I  may  add  that  sight  is  eminently  far  in  advance  of  all  our  senses,  and 
now  the  unaided  eye  sees  but  little  compared  to  the  hidden  world  which 
lenses  and  photography  have  brought  before  us,  one  feels  he  would  like  to 
shake  hands  with  Baptiste  Porta,  the  inventor  of  the  camera  obscura, 
and  others  who  have  helped  our  knowledge  in  this  direction  since  his 
time.  No  doubt,  those  who  were  ignorant  as  to  how  the  camera  obscura 
pictures  was  formed,  thought  it  was  formed  by  some  magic  art 
— hence  the  name  of  magic  lanterns — and  those  who  worked  it  magicians, 
who  were  supposed  to  have  intercourse  with  evil  spirits.  Then  there  is 
the  man  who  invented  the  zoetrope,  or  wheel  of  life  ;  then  there  is 
Muybridge,  and  now  we  have  Anschutz,  Edison,  Birt  Acres,  Lumi^re,  Paul, 
and  a  host  of  others,  and  we  must  give  all  due  praise  for  helping  (not  only 
those  in  our  country,  but  those  in  other  countries  as  well)  to  enhance 
pleasure  to  the  community,  and  increase  their  liking  for  science. 

Printing  by  Photography  on  both  sides  of  the  Paper. 

The  construction  and  operation  of  the  machine  is  based  upon  the  proper 
timing,  relatively  to  each  other,  of  the  three  movements  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  intermittent  movement  of  the  sensitised  paper,  the  up-and-down 
movement  of  the  pressing  plates,  and  the  movements  of  the  shutters. 
The  speed  depends  upon  your  light,  your  negatives,  your  sensitised 
paper,  and  of  developer ;  of  course,  you  can  print  by  reflected  light  or 
direct  light. 

Rontgen  Rays. 


existing  since  the  invention  of  the  Jena  glasses),  flatness  of  field  always 
involved  astigmatic  aberration  ;  or,  if  the  astigmatic  error  was 
practically  eliminated,  the  curvature  of  field  was  considerable.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  the  best  forms  of  the  older  types  has  been  the  most  skilful 
compromise  between  these  errors. 

“  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  remedy  this  defect  by  an  astigmatic 
corrector,  which  eliminates  the  residual  errors  (of  astigmatism  and 
curvature  of  field)  of  the  older  forms  of  positive  lenses,  largely  increasing 
their  covering  power  at  the  expense  of  an  inconsiderable  lengthening  of 
the  focus. 

“  For  this  purpose  I  place  behind  any  particular  form  of  the  old  types 
of  lenses,  after  having  determined  the  residual  errors  referred  to,  my 
astigmatic  corrector,  which  is  calculated  to  eliminate  these  errors.  The 


form  necessary  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  Petzval’s  construction  consists  of 
a  negative  combination  consisting  of  a  double  concave  lens,  cemented  to 
a  double  convex  lens  of  greater  dispersive  material  and  higher  refractive 
index. 

“  This  reversal  of  material  applies  in  every  case,  but  the  shapes  of  the 
lenses  may  be  varied  for  some  of  the  older  types  of  lenses. 

“The  drawing  shows  my  invention  applied  to  the  well-known  I’eUv&l 
lens  made  up  of  four  lenses — a,  b,  c,  and  d. 

“  The  lenses,  e  and  f,  shown  in  dotted  lines,  form  my  astigmatic 
corrector. 

“  The  radii  of  curvature  of  the  lenses  are  as  follows  : — 

r' =  4-725  inches ) 
r-=  3-735 
r’  =  34-5 
rx—  985 
r5=  3  405 
r«=  4-25 
?7  =  13  155 
r9  =  G  v95 
r9=  8-85 
r10  =  27-5 

“  The  indices  of  refraction  are  : — 
g  for  d  line 
A  1-5151 
B  1-5738 
C  1  5738 
D  1-5179 
E  1-5179 
F  1-5738 

“  The  claims  are  :  — 

“  1.  The  combination  with  the  older  forms  of  pO'itive  lenses  of  a 
negative  compound  lens,  consisting  of  a  negative  lens  and  a  p  -itm  lens 
of  greater  dispersive  material  and  higher  refractive  index. 

“  2.  The  combination  with  the  older  forms  of  positive  lenses  of  a 
negative  compound  lens  consisting  of  a  double-concave  lens,  and  a  len-  of 
greater  dispersive  material  and  higher  refractive  index.’ 


a  and  n 


D 

e  and  f 


p  for  h 
1-5267 
1*691  ' 
1*6919 
1-5288 
1-5288 
1-5919 


line 


THE  “AUTO”  ACETYLENE  GAS-GENERATOR. 


No  doubt,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the  century. 
It  is  a  new  form  of  energy,  and  to  discover  that  is  no  small  matter. 
Could  Wedgewood,  Nicephore  Niepce,  or  Daguerre  ever  have  imagined 
that  the  present-day  development  of  photography  was  possible  ? 

The  probability  is  that  all  Rbntgen  rays  are  not  alike,  and  whether 
the  wave  forms  are  transverse,  longitudinal,  or  resemble  the  circular 
polarisation  of  light,  there  is,  doubtless,  among  them  a  considerable 
range  of  frequency.  We  have  much  to  learn  yet,  and  still  have  to  find  a 
tube  to  give  us  perfect  definition  and  intensity,  and  by  that  time  some 
other  marvel  connected  with  it  will  be  discovered. 

W.  Friese-Greene. 


DALLMEYER’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES  : 
AN  “ASTIGMATIC  CORRECTOR.” 

Mr.  T.  R.  Dablmeyer  says  : —  . 

“  In  older  types  of  lenses,  especially  portrait  lenses,  in  winch  the 
character  of  the  glasses  employed  necessitated  a  higher  dispersive  powei 
to  accompany  a  higher  refractive  index  (a  condition  no  longer  necessarily 


The  Scottish  Acetylene  Gas  Oo.,  Glasgow. 

The  chief  advantages  claimed  for  this,  the  hr  peiotnr  for 

generating  acetylene  for  photographic  illumination  purpo  ■  s,  are  that  the 
gas  is  cooled  in  the  generator  itself,  and  is  therefore  delivered  into  the 
gas-holder  quite  dry  and  ready  for  use  ;  there  is  thus  no  trouble  by  the 
pipes  choking  with  condensed  moisture.  There  is  ample  storage  ca;  vcity, 
and  no  gas  is  lost.  The  supply  of  gas  is  regular 

automatic  regulator,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  gas  con¬ 
sumed.  The  supply  of  gas  and  light  can  be  kept  up  continue 
generator  can  be  recharged  while  the  lights  are  burning.  There  is  no 
danger,  as  the  pressure  in  no  part  of  the  me  W  exceeds  four 

inches  of  water.  The  method  of  using  the  Auto  generator  may  be 
understood  fro.n  the  following  directions  : — 

The  generator  is  packed  inside  the  gas-holder.  Fix  the  generator  on 
to  the  cocks  ou  the  bottom  of  the  container  by  the  screwed  couplings,  and 
see  that  the  catch  at  the  bottom  of  generator  faces  out.  Place  the  gas¬ 
holder  in  the  container  and  ship  the  guide  rods  into  their  sockets.  The 
regulating  rod  must  be  poshed  op  through  the  eye  on  regulating  lever 
and  secured  to  the  bracket  on  top  of  gas-holder  by  the  nut.  Fill  the 
container  with  water  till  it  is  just  level  with  the  top  of  gas-holder  when 
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quite  down.  Fill  the  water  jacket.  Fill  seal  can  up  to  the  inside 
with  water.  Shut  all  cocks.  Place  the 
charge  of  carbide,  broken  to  about  the 
size  of  a  hazel  nut,  in  the  carbide 
box,  and  push  it  up  into  generator,  se¬ 
curing  it  by  a  turn  to  the  right.  Lift 
up  seal  can  and  hook  it  on.  Open  the 
middle  cock.  Unhook  the  regulating  lever 
and  press  it  down.  The  machine  will  now 
make  gas  and  regulate  itself.  When  the 
charge  of  carbide  is  exhausted,  the  machine 
may  be  recharged  as  at  first,  taking  care  to 
shut  the  middle  cock,  and  hook  up  the 
regulating  lever.  Should  the  machine  be 
left  set  up  at  any  time,  hook  up  the  lever 
till  it  is  again  wanted  for  use.  To  adjust 
the  regulator,  should  the  machine  not  be 
making  gas  fast  enough,  bend  the  spring 
on  end  of  regulating  lever  inwards  a  little ; 
if  too  much  gas  is  being  made,  bend  the 
spring  outwards  a  little. 

We  have  inspected  the  Auto,  generator, 
and  it  appears  to  us  well  adapted  for 
projection  and  illuminating  purposes  in 
photography.  The  separation  of  the  gene¬ 
rator  from  the  gas-holder,  and  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  able  to  recharge  while  the 
gas  is  being  consumed  are  two  of  the 
strongest  points  in  its  favour.  The  Auto 
.has  been  well  thought  out,  is  simple  to 
use,  and  should  be  appre^ated  by  those  adopting  the  new  illuminant. 


THE  LATE  R.  KENNETT. 

One  of  the  band  of  workers  to  whom  modern  gelatine  dry-plate 
photography  is  so  much  indebted  has  passed  away  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  R.  Kennett,  who  died  on  Friday,  December  4,  aged  79.  For 
many  years  past  Mr.  Kennett  had  not  taken  any  active  part  in 
photographic  matters,  and  latterly  had  been  in  failing  health,  but  at 
one  time,  through  the  medium  of  Kennett’s  pellicle  and  plates,  his  was 
a  prominent  personality  in  the  photographic  world. 

It  was  in  the  year  1874,  when  the  gelatino-bromide  process  was 
in  the  experimental  stage,  that  Mr.  Kennett,  on  June  9,  read  a  paper 
before  the  London  Photographic  Society,  in  which  he  fully  described 
his  mode  of  preparing  gelatino-bromide  pellicle,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  abstract : — 

“One  pound  of  Nelson’s  gelatine  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish  with 
one  hundred  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  after  soaking  for  three  hours 
is  dissolved  by  heat.  While  still  hot,  eight  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  bro¬ 
mide  of  potassium  are  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  gelatine,  and 
afterwards  eleven  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  silver  nitrate  (dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water)  are  added  and  well  mixed.  Directions  were  then 
given  for  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  emulsion  for  the  removal  of 
the  excess  of  bromide  and  the  decomposition  salts.  This  Mr.  Kennett 
effected  by  pouring  the  emulsion  into  a  dish  to  the  depth  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  and,  after  allowing  it  to  set,  washing  it  in  several 
changes  of  water  or  in  a  continuous  stream.  The  emulsion  was  then 
ready  to  be  redissolved  and  used  at  once  for  coating  plates,  if  only  a  small 
quantity  had  been  prepared.  If,  however,  a  large  quantity  had  been 
made  for  stock,  the  emulsion  was  placed  in  dishes  and  evaporated  to  the 
consistency  of  thick  paste,  and,  after  being  allowed  to  cool,  the  drying 
was  completed  on  suitable  frames.  When  dry,  it  could  be  cut  up  into 
convenient  pieces  for  storage.” 

This  latter  operation  was  the  portion  of  the  process  which  formed 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Kennett’s  patent,  now  lapsed.  There  can  be  very 
little  doubt  that  to  Mr.  Kennett’s  energy  in  thus  bringing  gelatino- 
bromide  pellicle  before  the  public  in  a  practical  and  easily  obtainable 
form,  much  of  the  subsequent  success  of  the  process  was  due  ;  for,  up  to 
this  period  (1874),  the  number  of  those  who  had  ventured  into  original 
research  in  this  direction  might  be  numbered  easily  upon  the  fingers. 


Mr.  Kennett  leaves  two  sons  and  a  widow,  but  it  will,  we  are  sure, 
be  known  with  regret  that  the  deceased  gentleman  did  not  die  in 
affluent  circumstances. 


8Tfte  Sttqutm. 


'Action  of  Salt. — Cum  Grano  writes :  “  A  friend  of  mine  makes 
a  practice  of  placing  his  negatives  in  a  bath  of  common  salt 
between  development,  and  fixing  for  the  purpose,  as  he  says,  of 


removing  stain  and  preventing  frilling.  In  fact,  he  claims  that 
this  bath  plays  the  same  part  as  alum  without  the  disadvantages 
of  the  latter.  Is  this  correct  ?  ” 

Sulphite  of  Soda. — J.  B.  asks  :  “  Is  there  any  advantage  in  the  uw 
of  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  developer  for  collodion  emulsion 
beyond  that  of  preserving  the  pyro  solutions  ?  I  have  been  told 
that  it  has  an  effect  upon  the  colour  of  the  image,  but,  so  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  such  is  not  the  case  to  any  extent.  Have  the 
bisulphites  or  metabisulphite  of  potash  any  different  action  ?  ” 

Quicklime. — J.  Hastings  writes  :  “  I  have  some  quicklime  that 
has  been  kept  for  two  or  three  years  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and 
presents  the  appearance  of  powdery  cubes  that  are  easily 
crumbled  to  dust,  whereas  originally  they  were  firm  and  hard, 
also,  when  moistened,  they  give  off  very  little  heat  and  undergo 
little  or  no  change.  Am  I  right  in  assuming  that  such  a  sample 
is  useless  for  purposes  where  lime  or  its  hydrate  are  required  ;  as 
for  instance,  in  rendering  carbonate  of  soda  caustic  ?  I  have 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  small  quantities  of  out-of-the-way 
chemicals,  of  which  quicklime  appears  to  be  one.  Is  there  any 
reliable  way  of  keeping  it  in  the  ‘  quick  ’  condition  ?  ” 

- ♦ - 

JLetojS  atitr  Rotes*. 

Vevers’  Second-hand  List.— Mr.  C.  C.  Vevers,  of  163,  Briggate,  Leeds, 
forwards  us  his  price-list  of  second-hand  photographic  and  lantern  apparatus, 
shop-soiled  stock,  &c.  It  contains  numerous  bargains.  Seekers  alter  such 
should  obtain  the  list. 

Royal  Photographic  Society. —  Photo- mechanical  Meeting,  Tuesday, 
December  15,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  12,  Hanover-square,  W.  Some  Probable  Causes 
of  Trouble  in  Photo-engraving ,  with  demonstration  of  methods  for  their 
detection,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Wybrandt-Peurose. 

A  correspondent  writes  :  “  It  may  interest  you  to  learn  that  acetylene,  or 
rather  carbide  of  calcium,  has  been  tried  as  an  agricultural  insecticide  with 
alleged  success.  A  vine-grower  near  Lerida,  in  Spain,  has  experiment*  d  with 
this  substance  against  the  phylloxera ,  which  has  proved  such  a  scourge  to 
wine-growing  lands.  He  states  that  the  vines  so  treated  now  show  no  signs 
of  the  pest,  and  are  in  a  specially  flourishing  and  healthy  state.” 

Glasgow  “Evening  Times”  Camera  Club.— The  winter  Exhibition  of  this 
Club  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  at  46,  Gordon-street,  Glasgow.  The  Exhibition 
will  open  on  Monday,  February  1,  and  remain  open  until  Saturday,  February 
27,  1897.  The  Judges  are  Messrs.  William  Crooke,  George  Mason,  and 
Francis  H.  Newbery.  Communications  respecting  the  Exhibition  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Secretaries,  Evening  Times  Camera  Club,  46,  Gordon-street, 
Glasgow. 

“The  Practical  Photographer.” — Commencing  with  its  January  issue,  our 
contemporary  will  introduce  several  new  features.  A  list  of  well-known  con¬ 
tributors,  pictorial  and  literary,  is  published,  and  it  is  proposed  month  by 
month  to  give  examples  of  the  various  printing  processes.  “  Peeps  at  Pro¬ 
fessional  Photographers,”  “The  Critic  in  the  Studio  and  in  the  Field,” 
“Lantern  Lectures,”  and  subject  numbers,  devoted  mainly  to  special  subjects, 
are  among  the  new  departures  contemplated.  By  adopt  irg  this  policy,  the 
Editor  hopes  to  clash  with  no  existing  publications. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.— 1 The  Eighth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
this  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Public  Baths,  Church-street,  Camberv. ell,  S.E., 
on  Saturday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday, 
March  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  13,  1897.  The  following  are  the  Open  Classes  : — 
J,  Pictures  which  have  previously  received  an  award  ;  K,  Pictures  not  pre¬ 
viously  medalled  ;  L,  Lantern  slides  which  have  previously  received  an  award 
(sets  of  six) ;  M,  Lantern  slides  not  previously  medalled  (sets  of  six) ;  N, 
Photo-micrographs  and  other  scientific  subjects ;  0,  Stereoscopic  slides  not 
previously  medalled  (sets  of  four).  The  Society's  medals  will  also  be  awarded 
for  the  best  trade  exhibit,  and  for  the  most  useful  novelty  in  photographic 
apparatus.  Entry  forms  and  further  information  respecting  the  Exhibition 
can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Charles  H.  Oakden  (Hon.  Secretary),  30,  Henslowe- 
road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E. 

An  Acetylene  Explosion. — A  young  man  named  Ernest  Munro  Field, 
eighteen  years  of  age,  son  of  Mr.  A.  Field,  High-street,  Olney,  met  with  his 
death  on  Wednesday,  December  2,  under  painful  circumstances.  The  young 
man  had  always  evinced  a  great  interest  in  mechanics  and  engineering,  and 
has  of  late  been  experimenting  with  the  manufacture  of  acetylene  gas  in  a 
generator  of  his  own  manufacture,  to  which  a  pipe  and  burner  were  attached. 
He  attended  a  drawing  class  on  Wednesday  evening,  returning  home  about 
8.30.  There  was  no  one  at  home  when  he  returned,  his  father  and  mother 
being  at  a  meeting.  It  is  supposed  that  on  entering  the  house  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  cellar  where  the  generator  was,  and  struck  a  match,  an 
explosion  following,  which  threw  him  to  the  ground  and  rendered  him 
unconscious,  and,  no  aid  being  at  hand,  he  was  suffocated  by  the  gas.  On  the 
return  of  his  parents,  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  non-appearance,  as  he  olten 
sat  up  till  late,  either  at  home  or  with  some  friends  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
hobbies.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Field  went  to  bed,  but,  as  he  did  not  hear  his  son 
return,  Mr.  Field  arose  about  twelve  o’clock  and  went  round  the  house,  when 
he  was  shocked  by  finding  his  son  lying  dead  in  the  cellar.  The  doctor  was  at 
once  sent  for,  but  pronounced  life  extinct. 
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Royal  Institution. — Hie  following  are  the  lecture  arrangements  before 
Easter:  Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  six  lectures  (adapted  to  a  juvenile 
auditory)  on  Light ,  Visible  and  Invisible;  Professor  Augustus  D.  Waller, 
twelve  lectures  on  Animal  Electricity  ;  Professor  Henry  A.  Miers,  three  lectures 
on  Some  Secrets  of  Crystals;  Dr.  J.  W.  Gregory,  three  lectures  on  The 
Problems '  of  Arctic  Geology ;  Professor  Percy  Gardner,  three  lectures  on 
'Greek  History  and  Extant  Monuments;  Professor  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  three 
lectures  on  The  Relation  <f  Geology  to  History ;  Mr.  Carl  Armbruster,  three 
lectures  on  Neglected  Italian  a;nd  French  Composers ;  Mr.  Walter  Frewen 
Lord,  three  lectures  on  The  Growth  of  the  Mediterranean  Route  to  the  East ; 
and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh,  six  lectures  on  Electricity  and  Electrical 
Vibrations.  The  Friday  evening  meeting  will  begin  on  January  22,  when  a 
■discourse  will  be  given  by  Professor  Dewar.  Succeeding  discourses  will 
probably  be  given  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  ot  London,  Professor 
■  Jagadis  Chunder  Bose,  Professor  John  Milne,  Dr.  G.  Johnstone  Stoney,  Lieut. - 
Colonel  C.  R.  Conder,  R. E.,  Mr.  Shelford  Bidwell,  Professor  Arthur  Smithell--, 
Sir  Edward  Maunde  Thompson,  Sir  William  Turner,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Heycock, 

‘  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh,  and  other  gentlemen. 

Examination  of  Cathode  and  Rontgen  X  Rays  through  Coloured 
Screens  by  the  Fluoroscope.— Mr.  J.  Carbutt,  the  well-known  plate-maker 
of  Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia,  sends  us  the  following  notes  on  this 
subject:— 1.  The  cathode  rays  in  an  excited  Crookes’ tube,  viewed  through  a 
pale  yellow  screen,  show  increased  brightness  of  the  yellow  rays.  2.  Viewed 
through  a  dark  violet  screen,  the  cathode  rays  present  a  phosphorescent  glow, 
similar  to  that  in  a  low-volt  lamp  when  held  in  the  field  of  an  induction  coil. 
3.  Viewed  through  a  green  screen,  the  cathode  rays  present  to  the  eye  a  light 
emerald-green.  4.  Viewed  through  a  dark  red  screen,  the  cathode  rays 
present  a  pale  red  on  the  carmine  tint.  The  scieens  are  of  thin,  polished 
plate  glass,  mm.  thick,  coated  with  gelatine,  coloured  with  aniline  dyes 
such  as  I  use  in  making  my  photochromic  screens.  Examination  of  Rontgen 
rays  through  plain  glass  and  the  afore-mentioned  screens  shows  that  both  cut 
off  or  absorb  fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  Rontgen  rays  from  leaching  the 
;  screen  of  the  fluoroscope.  Screens  of  the  following  colours  were  placed  side 
by  side  with  the  clear  glass,  viz.,  dark  violet,  green,  light  yellow,  and  dark 
red,  and  when  in  juxtaposition  it  was  impossible  to  recogoise  which  was  clear 
glass  and  which  was  coloured,  and  the  eye  was  unable  to  detect  any  colour 
sensation  when  looking  through  the  fluoroscope  with  the  coloured  screens  in 
■  •close  contact.  These  experiments  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  held  from 
my  first  dealing  with  the  Rontgen  X  rays,  that  they  are  of  the  ultra¬ 
violet,  because  I  find  they  absorb  the  entire  spectrum,  while  a  deep  ■ 
.screen  absorbs  all  but  the  red.  It  was  e^rly  determined  by  Pro! 
Rontgen  that  the  X  rays  could  neither  be  deflected  nor  refracted,  and  I  am 
mot  aware  of  any  experiments  having  been  made  to  determine  the  absorptive 
powers  by  the  X  rays  of  the  colours  of  the  spectrum. 

Keeping  Properties  of  Negative  Bromide  Paper. — Colonel  Waterhouse, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  India,  says  :  “  When  going  to 
Europe,  in  March,  1886,  I  took  with  me  supplies  of  negative  paper  for  use  in 
a  roll-holder,  and  in  the  dark  slides.  A  few  pieces  of  the  latter  were  exposed  a 
Aden,  and  developed  some  few  weeks  afterward  at  Venice,  giving  very  good 
negatives.  A  fresh  supply  of  the  paper  was  received  at  Suez,  and  a 
large  number  of  negatives  were  taken  in  Egypt  on  it,  and  the  paper 
in  rolls.  At  Venice  also  a  large  number  of  exposures  were  made  on  paper, 
and  a  few  developed,  which  turned  out  quite  well.  Further  exposures  were 
■  ..made  in  Austria  and  Switzerland,  but,  as  I  had  no  time  to  develop  them  in 
England,  I  brought  them  all  back  to  Calcutta  in  November,  and  began 
developing  shortly  afterwards.  It  was  then  found  almost  impossible  to  bring 
out  the  images  on  any  of  the  papers  even  with  strong  developers  ;  they  all 
seemed  very  much  under-exposed,  and  on  some  there  were  only  traces  of  an 
image.  Thus  a  large  number  of  very  interesting  negatives  were  lost,  though, 
fortunately,  many  of  these  latter  in  Egypt  and  Venice  were  more  or  less 
duplicates  of  glass  negatives  which  were  developed  in  Venice  satisfactorily. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  keeping  of  the  paper  and  the  action  of  the  air  on 
both  sides  of  the  sensitive  surface  had  destroyed  the  image.  I  believe  that 
Colonel  St.  G.  Gore,  R.E.,  had  a  similar  experience  with  paper  negatives 
which  had  been  kept  for  some  t'me  before  being  developed.  The  bromide 
negative  paper  was  also  tried  in  the  Surveyor-General’s  Office  for  half-tone 
negatives,  and  successfully,  but  it  was  found  that,  in  printing  on  ordinary 
albumenised  paper,  the  negatives  soon  became  very  badly  stained  and  useless. 
This  could  be  easily  avoided  by  the  use  of  bromide  paper,  or  any  kind  of 
printing  paper  prepared  without  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate  or  other  salt 
likely  to  deliquesce  and  cause  stains.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  recollect  this 
staining  being  a  marked  feature  of  working  with  the  old  wax  paper  and 
calotype  paper  negatives,  though  my  experiences  with  them  were  always  in 
the  dry  climate  of  the  N.W.  Provinces  and  Central  India.  Paper  is  certainly 
very  convenient  and  cheap  in  comparison  with  celluloid  films  or  glass  plates, 
and  has  its  own  advantages  over  both.  If  care  be  taken  to  develop  soon  after 
exposure,  excellent  results  can  be  obtained,  and  if  the  emulsion  be  spread 
upon  a  suitable  paper,  and  the  negative  properly  waxed  after  finishing,  the 
grain  shows  very  little.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  as  if  paper  negatives 
must  have  some  radical  defect  (no  doubt  the  grain)  which  prevents  them 
making  their  way  in  practice,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  ever  super¬ 
sede  celluloid  or  glass.” 

Photographic  Exhibition  at  Aintree. — Since  their  first  Annual  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  three  years  ago,  in  the  Walton  Institute,  the  Aintree  Photographic 
Society,  like  the  district,  has  increased  and  developed  remarkably.  The  new 
Aintree  Institute  has  provided  the  members  of  the  Society  with  most  con¬ 
venient  headquarters,  and  the  organization,  under  the  direction  of  experienced 
gentlemen,  promises  to  grow  still  further  in  popularity.  The  Third  Annual 
Exhibition,  opened  last  Friday,  December  4,  in  the  Institute,  showed  a 
wonderful  advance  on  its  predecessors  from  all  points  of  view.  There  was  a 
much  bigger  display  of  photographic  work,  and  an  admirable  collection  of 
paintings  and  specimens  of  brass  wrork,  wood-carving,  embroidery,  and  other 
things  comprised  under  the  general  head  of  home  arts  and  industries.  The 
total  number  of  exhibits  was  between  600  and  700,  being  about  three  times 


more  numerous  than  that  of  last  year.  The  competition  open  to  profes¬ 
sional  photographers  was  a  feature  of  the  Exhibition,  and  comprised  specimens 
of  the  work  of  men  of  high  reputation  in  the  country.  Indeed,  the  quality 
was  of  such  a  class  that  the  Judges  were  impelled  to*  award  an  extra  silver 
medal.  The  open  amateur  classes  also  drew  competitors  from  all  over  the 
country,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  tbe  first-prize  winner  in  one  cla^  is  a 
member  of  the  A intrre  Society.  The  Exhibition  was  formally  opened  by  Mr. 
Charles  Dyall  (Curator,  Walktr  Art  Gallery),  who  congratulated  the  Society 
upon  their  success,  and  referred  particularly  to  the  merit  of  the  rep  inte  work 
and  wood-carving  specimens  exhibited.  During  Friday  evening  ;i  -,0g 
orchestra  from  the  Walton  Musical  Society  gave  a  performance,  and  the  nrize 
lantern  slides  were  displayed  by  the  LaDtemUt  (Mr.  George  A.  Aside v). 
The  honorary  officials  of  the  Society,  particularly  Mr.  C.  H.  Adkin 
and  Mr.  D.  J.  Neill  (Secretary),  deserve  credit  for  tb--  coimnend.it . 
which  the  Exhibition  has  been  arranged.  The  Judges  in  the  I 
Section  were  Messrs.  T.  F.  Lloyd  and  F.  An  von,  and  their  aw 
follows  : — Six  prints  under  half-plate  (members)  :  silver  mod 
Lockier,  Aintree;  certificate,  C.  H.  Adkins,  Aintree.  Six  la 
(members):  silver  medal,  William  Lockier,  Aintree;  bronze,  G.  H.  Jacking 
Walton;  certificate,  C.  H.  Adkins,  Ainlree.  Lands  ape-,  lour  prints  (ama, 
teur) :  silver  medal,  Hugo  Meynell,  Cheadle;  .  Smedley  Aston, 

Birmingham;  certificate,  I.lew.  .Moreau,  M.D.,  Liverpool.  Hand  earners.  -  j: 
prints  (amateurs):  silver  medal,  C'.  F.  Inston,  Liverpool ;  bronze,  J.  Kearc*--. , 
jun.,  Liverpool  ;  certificate,  E.  E.  Barron,  London.  Enlargements  (two 
prints  (amateurs)  :  silver  medal.  W.  Srm  U  y  A  I  MB,  Wwt  ghaa  :  r  .nz.-,  E. 
Sinne’.t,  Liverpool.  Lantern  slides  (amateurs) :  Giver  medal,  Edgar  R.  B  ill, 
London  ;  broDze,  Harry  Holt,  Liverpool ;  certificate,  William  Harvey,  Egre- 
mont.  Figure  studies  and  portraiture  (professional) :  silver  medal,  *G.  L*y- 
fayette,  Glasgow;  extra  silver  medal,  w.  J.  Auc  A  ath 
M.  Harrison,  Falmouth;  certificate,  W.  H.  Pugh,  Livcr;>»ol. 
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December 

Name  of  Society. 

14 . 

Bradford  . 

14 .  . 

Ealing . 

14 . 

North  Middlesex . 

14 . 

Richmond  . 

15 . 

Birmingham  Photo.  Society  .. 

15 . . 

Brirton  and  Olaph&m  . 

15 . 

Gospel  Oak  . 

15 . 

Hackney  . 

15 . 

15 . 

Leeds  Photo.  Society . 

15 . 

15 . 

Munster . 

15 . 

Newcastle-on-Tvne . 

15 . 

Royal  Photographic  Society  .. 

16 . 

Borough  Polytechnic . 

16 . 

Orovdon  Camera  Club  . 

16 . 

Halifax  Camera  Club . 

16 . 

16 . 

16 . 

Photographic  Clnb . 

17 . 

Darwen  .  -J 

17 . 

Leigh  . 

17 . 

Liverpool  Amateur .  - 

17 . 

London  and  Provincial . 

17 . 

Oldham  . 

17 . 

Putney  . 

17 . 

West  Surrey . 

17 . 

18 . 

Croydon  Microscopical  . 

18 . ! 

Nottingham  .  j 

18 . , 

Oldham  .  i 

IS . 

West  London . 

18 .  | 

Wolverhampton  .  I 

19 .  | 

Ashton-nnder-Lyne . 

of 


J  The  Compon 
I  Dobson,  R.S.W. 
Development.  H.  W.  Peal 
Pic'onat  Photograph 
Making  a  Lin'rrn  St 
(The  InUrenira'ion 
I  Xegati  e 
I  Afer-tr. 

(  B  iIjls  F 


H.  J. 


Hornier  Hinton. 
C.  H)  Darn, 
and  Reduction  of 
nth  Practical  i/u.fi  in  llu 
r.enf  of  SegaUve*.  Thomas 
9  .  F.l.C. 


Lantern  Evening. 

Copying  and  I»ochrom*tic  Work, 
j  Pra.-ti.~ai  Pictorial  Photograph}/.  A. 

<  Horsley  Hinton. 

De-elopmmt.  A  D.  Sorkett. 

Lantern  Sl>  i<»  Godfrey  bingley. 
Lantern-elide  Mak  pg. 

I  Demonstration  on  AoetyleceGa*.  K  B. 

<  Williams. —Member*'  Lantern  Slide;*. 

(  Enlarged  Xegati  <-*.  J.  Brown  and  W. 

(  Thompson. 

( Some  Probable  Cause*  f  Trouble  in 
Photo-er.grating.  Andrew  Wybrandt- 
(  Penrose. 

A  t  Home  Subject  W.  Thoma*,  F.B.P.g. 
Lantern  Night. 

Members’  Lantern  Evening. 

I'oltofyp*  Printing.  W.  J.  Wilkinson. 
Photography  as  Applied  to  Mediarral 
Architecture.  F.  Clarke. 

A  C hat  about  Ler *c*.  T.  R.  Dali  merer 
La n fern. slide  Malang  and  Toning.  8. 
MitchelL 

Competition :  City  Scene. 

The  optical  Lantern,  and  Her  I*  Cm  it. 

P.  H.  Phillips  and  Walter  Archer. 

T.  Bedding. 

Tar  to  Make  a  Pry  Plate.  J.  Hall. 

?n larging  by  Artihcial  Light.  C.  H.  Daria, 
lesigns  Competition  decided. 

TravelLre’  Nght.  F.  G.  Err  ler. 

.an tern  Evening.  Member*’  Slide*. 
/nfensi.iU'alioa  and  Jfrda.-fton  of  Sega- 
tipes.  Thomas  Bolas,  F.C-S-,  F.l.C. 


Fiercer  Photography 
A.  Platt. 


if  Henui.  Samuel 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

December  8, — Ordinary  Meeting. — Mr.  John  Spiller  in  the  air. 

Affiliation. 

Tbe  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  th<  Chiaw;  k  Carr,  ra  Club  and  :tc 
Gainsborough  District  Camera  Club  had  been  admitted  to  affiliation. 

Resignation  of  the  President  and  Hon  Secrntart. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abnev,  tbe  President, 
and  Mr.  H.  Chapman  Jones,  the  Hon.  SacntMT,  had  tendered  their  redgna- 
tions  of  their  respective  offices,  and  that  the  Council  had,  with  regret, 
accepted  the  resignations.  It  was  also  dated  that,  in  order  to  fill  the 
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vacancies  thus  created,  the  Council  had  elected  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Crawford,  K.T.,  as  President  of  the  Society,  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Cembrano  as 
Hon.  Secretary,  subject  to  those  gentlemen  consenting  to  act,  and  that  Mr. 
Chapmaai  Jones  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Council,  in  the  place  of  the 
late  Mr.  Wdliam  England. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  retiring  President  and  Hon. 
Secretary  for  their  valuable  services  to  the  Society  during  their  period  of 
office. 

Election  of  Auditors. 

Mr.  Leslie  E.  Clift  and  Mr.  Peal  were  unanimously  elected  Auditors  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Society  for  the  current  year. 

Dr.  Selle’s  Colour  Photography. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  paper,  adapted  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Roxby  from  a  com¬ 
munication  by  Dr.  Neuhaus,  on  Dr.  Selle's  Process  of  Photography  in  Natural 
Colours.  The  paper  commenced  by  summarising  the  methods  of  Becquerel  and 
Lippmann,  both  of  which  were  regarded  by  the  author  as  unsatisfactory,  the  latter 
being  said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  colour  photography  as  the  Daguerreotype 
bore  to  photography  proper.  A  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  photography 
in  colours  by  direct  means  might  not  be  an  impossible  ideal  ;  but,  for  some 
time  to  come  at  any  rate,  indirect  or  positive  processes  must  be  looked  to 
for  a  solution  of  the  problem,  and  all  endeavours  in  this  direction  had  been 
founded  on  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory.  Amongst  the  various  abortive 
systems  founded  on  this  theory,  the  most  notable  was  that  of  Ducos  du 
Hauron,  who,  in  1878,  prepared  papers  covered  respectively  with  yellow,  blue, 
and  red  sensitive  gelatine,  and,  when  such  papers  were  exposed,  the  gelatine 
was  rendered  more  or  less  insoluble,  according  to  the  greater  or  lesser 
degree  of  transparency  of  the  negative,  and,  the  s  Ruble  parts  being 
washed  out  by  water,  the  three  “stencils”  thus  obtained  were  superposed 
and  produced  a  picture  in  colours.  This  method,  however  was  of  no  practical 
value,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  led  to  the  developments  of  Vogel,  Ullrich, 
Albert,  Joly,  Macdonough,  Anderson,  &c.,  but  neither  of  these  systems  could 
truly  be  called  “photography  in  natural  colours.”  Dr.  Selle,  like  his  predeces¬ 
sors  —with  the  sol  tar y  exception  of  M.  Lippman— took  his  departure  from  the 
theory  of  Young-Helmholtz,  and  argued  that  an  exact  reproduction  of  any  given 
object  must  be  obtained  if  from  a  white  surface,  absorbing  no  light,  there 
were  extracted  equal  quantities  of  red,  blue,  and  green  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  object  in  naturd  extracted  them  from  daylight.  Therefore,  if  impressions 
of  a  subject  were  taken  by  means  of  three  plates,  each  sensitive  to  one  of  the 
three  primary  colours,  three  images  would  result,  which  when  coloured  with 
their  complementary  colours  and  superposed,  would  produce  a  picture  in 
natural  colours.  Dr.  Selle  used  a  blue-violet,  a  green,  and  a  red  filter  for 
taking  the  negatives,  from  which  he  made  positives  on  chromated  gelatine, 
each  being  developei  in  a  bath  containing  a  solution  of  a  colour  complementary 
to  that  represented  by  the  negatives  ;  the  positives  were  superposed  when  dry, 
and  a  picture  in  colours  was  produced.  The  exposure  for  the  negatives  was 
under  ten  seconds,  and  it  was  hoped  that  within  a  few  weeks  it  would  be  possible 
to  give  instantaneous  exposures.  The  method  had  been  very  successfully  applied 
to  colour-printing,  either  by  heliography,  lithography,  or  letterpress,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  residts  in  these  directions  had  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Feisch,  a  Berlin 
lithographer.  Hypercritics  might  say  that  Dr.  Selle's  invention  was  not  new  ; 
but,  admitting  that  he  had  not  discovered  a  new  principle,  that  he  had  levied 
tribute  on  previous  researches,  and  that  he  had  profited  by  the  experience  of 
predecessors,  Dr.  Neuhaus  thought  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  process 
was  in  the  main  original,  that  what  had  hitherto  been  only  a  possibility  had 
been  turned  into  an  accomplished  fact,  and  that  the  problem  had  been  solved 
in  a  manner  so  simple  as  to  render  colour  photography  as  easy  as  ordinary 
photography. 

Several  specimens  of  work  by  Dr.  Selle’s  method  were  shown,  including 
lantern  slides,  positives  on  paper,  and  prints  by  three-colour  photo-mechanical 
processes. 

A  very  brief  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  a  few  remarks 
being  made  by  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward,  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenliam,  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
Vesey,  and 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  remarked  that  the  author  of  the  paper  had  “muzzled” 
everybody  by  declaring  that  any  one  who  differed  from  the  views  put  forward 
in  the  paper  must  be  hypercritical.  So  far  as  he  could  see,  Dr.  Selle  had 
discovered  nothing  new ;  and,  in  some  instances  at  least,  he  could  not  regard 
the  colours  of  the  specimens  as  in  any  way  true  to  nature. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

December  3, — Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  R.  Beckett  showed  some  examples  of  an  application  of  the  collotype 
process  to  the  photographic  decoration  of  Christmas  and  other  presentation 
cards,  produced  by  his  son,  Mr.  S.  J.  Beckett.  He  a’so  passed  round  some 
plates  coated  with  a  backing  made  after  Mr.  Haddon’s  process.  He  described 
it  as  a  backing  that  will  dry  and  not  become  tacky,  and  spoke  very  highly 
of  it. 

Mr.  Bayston  showed  the  result  of  an  attempt  at  making  his  own  carbon 
tissue,  with  the  idea  of  developing  from  the  front.  The  paper  was  coated 
witli  a  preparation  of  gelatine,  some  water-colour  paint  as  pigment,  and 
bichromate,  and  printed  by  gaslight.  Development  was  effected  from  the 
front,  yielding  a  very  presentable  picture. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Mackenzie  exhibited  and  described  a  new  acetylene  gas 
generator,  made  by  the  Scottish  Acetylene  Gas  Company,  of  Glasgow.  It  was 
constructed  with  the  principal  view  of  being  able  to  recharge  without  the 
necessity  of  extinguishing  the  light;  next  with  a  provision  for  the  purity  of 
the  gas  from  the  first;  and,  thirdly,  to  supply  a  machine  which  would  not 
become  heated  by  use  ;  and  the  apparatus,  it  was  stated,  fulfilled  all  these 
conditions.  The  generation  of  the  gas  was  brought  about  by  water  being 
allowed  to  drip  upon  the  carbide  of  calcium,  an  automatic  connexion  con¬ 


trolling  the  water  supply  and  thereby  the  generation,  ;n  i  orJing  t"  tin. 
quantity  in  the  reservoir. 

A  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  relative  proportion^  of  acety lene  and  air.  H 
other  conditions  requisite  to  cause  au  explosion. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  then  addressed  the  m  eting  on 

Colour  Screens. 

Mr.  Wall  commenced  by  throwing  upon  the  screen  a  beam  of  white  light  froni 
the  lantern,  which  by  means  of  a  prism  he  split  up  into  tin-  spectrum.  He 
proceeded  to  show  tae  action  of  a  number  of  coloured  screens,  oi  filters,  upon 
this  spectrum,  taking  first  those  of  commerce.  Having  pointed  out  the  range 
of  the  spectrum,  he  said  the  sensitiveness  of  au  ordinary  plate  lay  principally 
in  the  blue  and  violet,  but  by  dyeing  the  plate  or  stainiug  the  bromide  of 
silver  with  some  chemical  w,  can  increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  bromidi-  ol 
silver  to  the  less  refrangible  rays;  but  at  the  same  time  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  silver  salt  to  the  blue  and  violet  was  so  great,  that  it  w«>  necessary  to 
use  one  of  the  numerous  colour  screens  to  get  a  proper  rendering  ol  the 
colours  of  which  the  object  is  composed.  He  placed  ihe  light  >t  tint  of  one 
of  the  commercial  screens  in  the  path  of  the  ray-,  when  tin"  \  iolet  practically 
disappeared;  the  second  tint  exercised  the  same  effect,  but  iu  a  stronger 
degree;  and  the  third,  again,  cut  it  out  still  more:  while  the  darkest  of  all 
cut  out  more  than  any  of  the  others.  The  next  screen,  a  light  one,  cut  out 
very  little,  but  at  the  same  time  was  used  with  very  good  effect.  All 
were  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  next  screen,  which  was  greeD,  curtailed  the 
spectrum  at  both  ends.  He  mentioned  a  screen  prepared  with  aiu'autia 
and  collodion,  which  cuts  down  the  violet  fairly  strongly,  and  was  much 
recommended,  and  also  pissed  round  some  made  in  a  hurry  from  lantern 
plates,  fixed  and  washed,  and  then  dyed,  of  various  grades  of  tint. 
For  three-colour  work  he  used  filters  of  different  depths,  and  showed  the  part 
played  by  these  upon  the  spectrum.  A  red  filter  was  shown  to  cut  out  the 
whole  of  the  spectrum  but  the  red ;  a  green,  to  cut  out  the  majority  of  the 
red  and  some  of  the  violet  and  blue  ;  and  a  violet,  which  should  cut  out  green 
and  yellow,  leaving  blue  and  violet  unaffected,  and  a  little  of  the  red.  The 
sole  action,  then,  of  these  screens  in  this  work  was  to  cut  out  certain  colours 
which  were  not  required  to  act.  The  commercial  yellow  screens  are  probabl\ 
made  by  taking  glass  and  stirring  it  with  a  piece  of  wood.  The  glass  iu  a 
liquid  state  dissolves  or  chars  some  of  the  wood,  and  probably  some  chemical 
compound  of  carbon  was  formed,  resulting  in  a  dark  colour  in  the  glass,  which 
had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  increasing  the  exposure,  aud,  if  one  could  get 
pure  yellow,  it  was  quite  as  effective  as  the  ordinary  commercial  screen,  and 
did  not  appreciably  increase  the  exposure  on  the  other  hand.  In  orthochroma- 
tising  a  plate,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  to  yellow  maybe  increased,  leaving 
it  normal  to  the  blue  and  violet.  There  is  a  difficulty  with  green,  which 
is  that  there  are  very  few  dyes  which  will  sensitise  for  this  colour.  Yellow, 
orange,  and  red  are  not  so  difficult  to  manage,  but  for  green  there  are  but  one 
or  two  suitable  agents.  He  mentioned  a  series  of  negatives  of  varying  ex¬ 
posures  on  orthochromatic  plates,  with  and  without  a  screen,  which  he  had 
shown  some  time  ago,  and  it  was  in  the  longer  exposures  only  that  the  greens 
acted  anything  like  properly,  being  represented  very  badly  in  the  shorter 
ones.  Screens  were  not  difficult  to  prepare.  He  preferred  collodion,  with 
sufficient  of  the  dye  to  make  a  saturated  solution,  or  rather  one  that  just  fell 
short  of  the  crystallising-out  stage.  It  was  very  difficult  to  state  exactly  the 
proportions  which  would  fulfil  this  condition,  it  depended  greatly  on  the  dye 
itself  and  the  maker  of  the  dye.  Dyes  varied  considerably,  and  he  had  found 
many  foreign  substances  in  them  which,  no  doubt,  might  have  their  use  if  the 
dye  were  used  for  what  it  was  intended,  but  they  were  not  wanted  iu  screen- 
making.  Brilliant  yellow  was  good,  and  naphthol  yellow  was  one  he  used  for 
pale  screens,  which,  however,  had  quite  as  much  action  as  the  deep  orange 
ones.  Orange  iu  a  screen  was  a  mistake,  as  this  colour  cut  out  the  green. 
With  reference  to  green  screens,  if  it  were  desired  to  photograph  the  red,  a 
green  screen  was  a  mistake.  It  was  very  difficult  to  sensitise  for  red,  and,  if 
green  were  used,  some  of  it  was  cut  out,  and  things  made  worse  than  before  : 
and  therefore  it  was  false  that,  by  using  green  screens  in  connexion  with  ortho¬ 
chromatic  plates,  a  correct  colour  rendering  could  be  obtained.  Ives  recom¬ 
mends  multiple  yellow  for  colour  screens,  as  it  cuts  out  the  ultra-violet,  but 
he  (Mr.  Wall)  had  found  that  no  yellow  cut  out  the  ultra-violet  completely, 
and  in  his  opinion  it  did  not  matter  if  one  did  have  ultra-violet  coming  through 
the  screen.  With  orthochromatic  plates  a  very  pale  screen  is  advisable  lor 
ordinary  work,  and  it  will  not  greatly  increase  the  exposure.  When  you. 
come  to  special  work,  the  depth  of  screen  can  be  increased,  and  any  effect 
obtained  you  want.  In  photographing  flowers,  it  was  very  rarely  necessary 
to  nse  a  screen.  In  the  case  of  yellow  and  blue  flowers,  you  would  over¬ 
correct  ;  the  blues  would  be  made  too  dark  and  the  yellows  too  light.  With 
pictures,  however,  it  was  almost  essential  to  use  screens.  A  pastel  required  a 
lighter  screen  than  a  water  colour,  aud  this  a  lighter  one  than  an  oil  colour, 
and  with  some  of  the  old  masters,  where  you  get  blue  and  deep  browns 
(which  are  simply  reds  with  a  lot  of  black  in  them),  a  very  deep  screen 
indeed  must  be  used.  The  best  way  to  copy  an  oil  painting  was  to  use  two 
screens  —  a  very  deep  yellow,  with  which  a  fairly  long  exposure  is  given,  and  a 
lighter  one  to  finish  with.  He  would  say  that  it  was  absurd  to  state  that  with 
a  yellow  screen  and  an  ordinary  plate  one  could  get  a  correct  colour  rendering. 
Matters  were  made  worse  by  using  a  yellow  screen  on  an  ordinary  plate  unless 
one  were  prepared  ta  give  an  exposure  which  was  practically  out  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  Paul  Martin  asked  if  optically  worked  glass  should  be  used  for 
screens. 

Mr.  Wall  replied  that  it  all  depended  on  the  work  to  be  done.  For  general 
landscape  work,  where  diffus  on  of  focus  was  an  advantage,  it  did  not  matter, 
but  there  were  cases  -where  it  was  undesirable.  Of  course,  the  glass  may  not 
be  parallel  in  its  sides  ;  and,  again,  carved  glass  would  act  as  a  lens.  It  -was 
best  to  focus  with  the  screen  in  position.  In  three-colour  work,  if  the  lens  were 
imperfectly  achromatised,  the  locus  w.th  the  different  colour  screens  would  be 
quite  at  variance  one  with  another.  For.  landscape  work  the  screen  should 
be  either  behind  the  lens  or  between  the  combinations,  but  must  not  be  placed 
in  front. 
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Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.— December  2,  Mr.  W.  C. 

Cornford,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  read  a  paper  on 

Paper  Negatives, 

describing  an  almost  new  negative  paper  placed  on  the  market  by  Messrs. 
Wellington  &  Ward,  Elstree.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  explained  that 
the  only  difference  between  it  and  the  ordinary  dry  plate  was.  that  the  gelatine 
film  was  supported  on  paper,  in  the  place  of  glass,  and  that  it  was  practically 
unbreakable,  a  very  great  advantage,  thereby  obviating  the  trouble  and  annoy¬ 
ance  of  broken  negatives,  that  has  perhaps  been  very  difficult  to  procure.  A 
great  benefit  is  also  gained  by  lightness  as  compared  to  glass.  He  also  explained 
what  a  great  advantage  it  was  to  carbon  printers,  as  it  can  be  printed  from 
either  side,  thereby  saving  a  double  transfer ;  it  is  also  far  superior  to  glass 
negatives  for  enlarging,  &c. ,  as  it  can  be  affixed  to  the  enlarging  board  much 
easier.  There  was  also  another  advantage  that  proved  it  to  be  a  long  way 
ahead  of  glass  plates,  and  that  was  that  it  was  absolutely  halation  proof,  and 
thus  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  backing  plates  was  overcome.  Mr. 
Cornford  then  went  on  to  explain  how  it  was  possible  to  greatly  improve 
faulty  negatives  by  working  with  a  pencil  on  the  back  of  the  paper.  By  this 
method  it  was  by  no  means  a  difficult  matter  for  even  a  novice  to  tone  down 
those  parts  of  a  negative  that  have  a  tendency  to  print  too  quickly.  The  paper 
is  only  made  in  one  speed  at  present,  i.e.,  rapid,  and  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  a  full  exposure  and  full  development.  Some  specimen  negatives 
and  prints  therefrom  were  then  passed  |round  for  inspection,  and,  after  ably 
answering  a  few  questions  that  were  put  to  him,  Mr.  Cornford  distributed 
among  the  members  samples  of  the  paper  which  had  been  sent  by  Messrs. 
Wellington  &  Ward;  and,  judging  from  the  favourable  manner  in  which  Mr. 
1  oroford’s  remarks  were  received,  negative  papers  should  have  a  big  future 
before  it. 

Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club.— December  1,  Mr.  J.  W.  Coade  in 
the  chair. — A  lecture  on  Enlarging,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hodges.  F.R.P.S.,  was  read 
by  Mr.  F  W.  Levatt,  and  very  well  received,  tire  after-discussion  being  also 
of  an  interesting  nature.  Sample  packets  of  B.  J.  Edwards  &  Company’s  lantern 
plates  were  given  to  such  members  as  promised  to  use  them  and  show  results 
at  next  meeting.  Prints  intended  for  members’  quarterly  competition  must  be 
to  hand  by  the  15th  inst.  The  subject  is  optional,  but  the  work  must  be  done 
on  bromide  paper,  a  bronze  medal  being  given  for  the  best  results. 

Croydon  Camera  Club. — December  2. — Mr.  Friese-Greene,  assisted  by 
Professor  Braham  and  Messrs.  Johnston  and  Nichols,  gave  a  series  of  de¬ 
monstrations,  accompanied  by  a  display  of  apparatus  invented  by  himself. 
Beginiog  with  animated  photographs,  he  described  and  showed  various  models 
of  cameras  which  he  had  successively  invented,  and  similarly  treated  of  the 
lantern  apparatus  used  for  projecting  the  moving  image  upon  the  screen.  A 
striking  point  was  made  by  displaying  on  the  lantern  screen  twro  views  of  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  Show.  The  first  was  projected  from  an  ancient  and  primitive 
magic  lantern  over  a  hundred  years  old.  The  pictures  or  slides,  which  were 
hand  drawn  and  coloured,  and  which  were  most  quaint  and  curious,  were,  it 
was  stated,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  Immediately  after  the  above, 
a  moving  photographic  presentment  was,  by  means  of  a  new  lantern,  thrown 
on  to  the  screen,  depicting  the  1896  Lord  Mayor’s  Show,  with  all  the  figures, 
&c.,  moving  in  a  wonderfully  lifelike  manner.  The  waiting  flunkeys,  the 
soldiery  and  police,  the  seething  and  expectant  crowd,  all  were  there.  Then 
was  seen  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach  approaching.  It  drew  up,  the  flunkeys 
formed  up  in  two  lines,  the  mace-bearer  and  sword-bearer  alight,  and  pass  by  ; 
finally  the  Lord  Mayor  himself  is  beheld  striding  along  in  his  weighty  robes. 
At  this  point  the  prolonged  applause  testified  to  the  audience’s  deep  delight. 
The  above,  it  should  be  said,  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Wrench  &  Sons,  following 
which  was  a  captivating  scene  depicting  Van  Biene  in  The  Broken  Melody,  by 
Esme  Collins.  An  Edison  film,  Buffalo  Bill,  was  also  put  through.  Perhaps 
the  finest  and  most  perfect  effects  were  the  sea  views.  The  one  showing  rough 
waves  breaking  against  a  sea  wall  was  singularly  lifelike,  flicker  and  false 
register  being  notably  insignificant.  A  Tub  Race  (in  the  sea)  was  also  techni¬ 
cally  good,  and  also  had  the  further  merit  of  causing  roars  of  laughter.  The 
lecturer  proceeded  to  explain  how,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  George  Newnes, 
he  had  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  machinery  for  setting  up  and 
photographing  type,  and  for  printing  illustrations  upon  both  sides  of  photo¬ 
sensitive  paper  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  and  a  low  rate  of  cost.  The  sensitised 
paper  could  be  produced,  by  the  lecturer’s  method,  at  as  low  as  threepence 
per  pound,  cabinet-size  prints  costing,  for  sensitised  paper,  twenty-four  for 
one  penny.  Mr.  Friese-Greene  proceeded  to  print,  develop,  and  fix,  by  means 
of  a  small  model  of  his  full-sized  machine,  a  long  band  of  bromide  prints,  with 
a  picture  upon  each  side.  In  response  to  a  query  of  one  of  the  members,  Mr. 
Greene  also  printed  a  similar  band  of  paper,  using  two  negatives  which  Mr. 
G.  W.  Jenkins,  a  member  of  the  Club,  provided.  Although  Mr.  Greene  had 
never,  until  the  moment  of  putting  them  into  his  machine,  seen  the  above,  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  running  a  long  series  of  prints  from  Mr.  J enkins’s  negatives, 
probably  of  better  technical  quality  than  nineteen  people  out  of  twenty  can 
get  using  the  greatest  individual  care  with  each  print.  Mr.  Friese-Greene 
next  took  up  the  Rontgen-ray  subject.  He  began  by  intimating  his  intention 
of  attempting  a  snap-shot,  which  he  proceeded  to  accomplish,  developing  the 
plate  before  the  audience,  and  passing  it  round,  the  exposure  having  been  a 
fraction  of  a  second.  A  shadowgraph  of  the  President's  hand  was  similarly 
developed  and  shown  round,  following  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
company  had  their  hands  done,  others  meanwhile  being  indulged  with  a  look 
at  their  bones,  which  were  rendered  visible  to  the  eye  by  means  of  the  vacuum 
tube  and  fluorescent  screen. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.— December  5,  the  President  (Mr.  T. 
Bedding)  in  the  chair. — On  completion  of  the  ordinary  business,  a  lecture  on 
The  Evolution  of  the  Gelatine  Process 
was  given  by  Mr.  A.  Mackle,  in  which,  starting  with  an  account  of  the  labours 
of  Nicephore  de  Niepce  and  Daguerre,  he  detailed  the  work  of  the  different 
experimenters  from  the  early  times  to  the  present,  and  traced  in  detail  the 
stages  which  ended  in  the  modern  gelatine  process.  Amongst  those  mentioned 
special  importance  was  given  to  the  following : — Niepce  was  the  first  to  pro¬ 


duce  permanent  photographs ;  Daguerre  discovered  development  of  iodide  of 
silver  with  mercury  vapour  ;  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade  discovered  the  use  ok 
gallic  acid  ;  Fox  Talbot  invented  the  calotype  ;  Sir  John  Herschel  intn> 
duced  the  use  of  glass;  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  used  albumen  to  hold  the 
silver  salts ;  Scott  Archer  brought  out  the  wet-collodion  process  ;  Sayce  and 
Bolton  prepared  a  collodion  emulsion ;  then  followed  gelatine  and 
methods  of  ripening  the  emulsion.  In  concluding  the  lecture,  and  remarking 
on  the  fact  that  some  of  the  earlier  experimenters  seemed  often  to  have 
approached  the  discovery  of  Hcts  which  were  yet  not  found  out  until  vear- 
afterwards,  Mr.  Mackie  said  that,  although  one*  might  at  first  be  surprised  .t 
the  non-success  of  the  early  workers  in  these  instances, 
materials  and  data  with  which  they  had  to  deal  were  folly  taken  into  a  unit 
the  wonder  then  was  not  at  tb.-ir  having  done  so  little,  but 
so  much.  The  lecturer  showed  some  line  cxamples’of  Daguerreotype  portraits 
and  calotype  negatives  and  positives.  Mr.  K.  Beckett  said  that  mod,  -  j. 
photographers  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  past  workers,  who  had,  in  -pit-  I 
great  difficulties,  laboured  so  well  for  the  advancement  of  photography. 
Consider  the  benefits  of  being  able  to  got  one's  plate-  ready-made*  i  .*.  in 
the  present  race  alter  rapidity,  there  wa-  da: 
advantages  in  the  use  of  slow  or  landscape  plates. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.  — 1».  7 

the  chair. — Mr.  H.  Stuart  showed  an  ounce  1  ttle  of  benzole,  in  wl 
dissolved  thirty  grams  of  white  wax.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  going  to  me  ,t. 
he  found  a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  which  occupied  apparently  more 
space  than  the  wax  originally  pnt  in.  and  h< 

other  reason  than  that  tin-  cold  had  caused  it  t->  precipitate  was  forth'  n  1 
Mr.  Macintosh  showed  a  quarter-plate  changing  box  and  dark  -!.ie  to  hold 
twelve  plates  in  sheaths,  which  was  admired  for  its  simplicity.  Mr.  Matkx  *- 
asked  how  stale  platinotype  paper  could  be  renovated.  One  member  said  that 
it  had  been  recommended  to  dry  it  in  an  oven  for  some  time  ;  also  a  few  drops 
of  hypochlorite  of  lime  in  the  developer  helped  to  ch 
Macintosh  suggested  that  monthly  competitions  for  lanbrn  slid".--  -hould  be 
introduced  in  order  to  encourage  that  departnc:.*  g 

Alter  a  long  discussion,  he  was  asked  to  bring  it  :  Council  for 

consideration. 

Bath  Photographic  Society. — November  26,  :  ft  ■  nt  in  the  chair.— 
Dr.  Coppinger  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Scott  were  ele 

Chairman  said  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  annusl  dinner  *,n  !>•••  ember  j’.  at 
Fortt’s,  tickets  7s.  tjtl.  as  last  year,  ami  the  usual  ( 

with  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Association  had  been  fixed  t  New-)<  .. 
Day.  Colonel  H.  H.  Sbaly  then  gave  his  promised  lecture  on 

South  Devon, 

which  was  illustrated  by  upwards  of  forty  slides.  l>oth  negative-  and  tr  c- 
parencies  having  been  made  by  Colonel  Sealy  during  the  pa-t  season.  He 
contended  that  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  photography  wu  ng  back 

of  reminiscences  of  scenes  and  pla<  • 
lasting.  South  Devon  offered  much  attraction  to  phot 

large  towns  and  pretty  villages,  also  moors  adjacent,  so  that,  if  one  failed  in 
finding  subjects,  lie  must  be  hard  to  plea  Be.  The  mate  illustrated  -  tailed  at 
West  Buckland  near,  Kingsbridge.  with  some  quaint  1 
Builth  and  Averton  Gifford  ;  views  of  and  around  Borough  I -land  followed, 
and  then  Thurleston ;  and  each  view  proved  to  be  a  theme  for  some  interesting 
anecdote  of  the  locality.  In  due  course  Plymouth  and  Torquay  were  dealt 
with,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  the  Chairman  compliment.-d  the  le  tuu  r 
on  the  high  quality  of  his  photographs,  and  expressed  the  appreciation  of  the 
audience. 

Cardiff  Photographic  Society.— The  report  and  account-  for  the  year 
ending  were  presented  at  the  Eleventh  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  S  •  .■•*-. 
on  the  4th  inst.  The  treasurer  announced  that  the  financial  position  was  very 
sound.  Alter  matters  of  minor  importance  had  been  disposed  of,  the  election* 
of  officers  for  next  year  was  proceeded  with.  Tie!  Mr.  S.  W.  A'.'.e:. 

was  unanimously  re-elected,  although  he  expressed  a  strong  de-ire  to  vacate 
the  office.  Mr.  Faulkes,  who  has  for  so  long  undertar  •  n 
Secretary,  also  asked  to  be  allowed  to  retire,  but  the  iiuanlw  11  succeeded  in 
persuading  him  to  retain  the  post.  Mr.  E.  B.  Howard,  who  had  acted  ai 
Treasurer  during  the  year,  said,  in  reply  to  a  proposal  for  hi-  n  -election.  •• 
he  would  be  quite  prevented  from  devoting  the  neces-a-  to  the  work. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Hancock  wa-  elected  to  the  post.  The  ofl 

for  the  assistance  they  had  rendered  to  the  Soc  c  the  year.  The 

following  were  elected  on  the  Council  for  next  year  : — M<  — r-  W.  j.  Jenkin-. 
Kitchin,  Harris,  Booth,  McCall,  Dightou,  McKunon,  J.  J.  Jenkina,  an 
KendalL 

Leigh  Photographic  Society.— December  3.— The  President  (Mr.  M.  F. 
Burrows)  read  a  paper  on  the 

Hand  Camera. 

treating  the  different  forms  of  cameras,  shutters,  plates,  films,  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  over  the  ordinary  camera,  and  Li-  experrnc*  A  d;-- 
cussion  followed,  in  which  Means.  Syms,  Hlfflpm,  Wragg,  end  others  took 
part.  The  best  negative  with  print  competition  wa-  decided  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Robert  Leigh,  for  the  first  prize  for  a  negative  of  P»-el  Ca-tle,  and  M  -  t-. 
S.  J.  Green  and  P.  Seddon  tied  for  the  second  place. 

Sheffield  Photographic  Society.— Deoeniler  1.— T1  Pr  ■  it:,:  (Mr.  T  m- 
linson)  occupied  the  chair.  Two  new  members  were  elec*..  Th  medals 
gained  in  the  recent  annual  competition  were  then  presented  to  M<  -  i- 
and  Lygo,  and  the  negatives  from  which  the  successful  picture*  were  made 
handed  round  for  inspection.  An  instructive  and  interesting  paper  n 
Pictorial  Photographt. 

prepared  by  Mr.  A  Horsley  Hinton,  was  read  by  the  President.  Some  of 
the  author's  Salon  pictures  were  exhibited  atd  greatly  admired  ;  and  lantern, 
slides  were  thrown  on  the  screen,  to  show  more  clearly  the  au*.  :.  r  a  meaning. 
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Wolverhampton  Photographic  Society.— December  1.— A  lecture  was 
^delivered  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Cox,  entitled, 

In  the  Wilds  of  Norway, 

■  Illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides  of  the  towns,  villages,  rocks, 

•  and  waterfalls  of  a  portion  of  Norway  recently  visited  by  him.  The  lecturer 

described  the. various  places  visited,  and  the  manners,  dress,  and  customs  of 
the  people,  speaking  highly  of  their  simplicity  and  kindly  disposition  as 

■  experienced  by  himself  and  others.  He  described  their  communal  mills, 
which  are  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  by  the  sides  of  the  river  torrents, 
for  the  free  use  of  the  people,  and  the  enormous  water  power  running  to 
waste,  which  is  now  beginning  to  be  utilised  for  electric  lighting.  Several 
striking  slides  were  exhibited  showing  the  peculiar  dresses  of  the  people,  the 
female  dresses  embroidered  with  beads  and  their  starched  headgear,  the 
interior  and  domestic  arrangements  of  their  houses.  Some  remarkable  houses 
and  churches  were  shown,  the  buildings  being  entirely  of  wood  without 
nails, 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. — December  2,  Mr.  F.  P.  Moffat  in  the 
chair. — Mr.  J.  C.  Oliphant,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on 

Long-focus  and  Telephoto  Lenses. 

Mr.  Oliphant  advocated  the  use  of  lenses  of  longer  focus,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  plate,  than  were  generally  used.  Mountain  scenery  especially  (it  was 
pointed  out  and  illustrated  by  several  slides)  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  grandeur 
if  lenses  of  even  the  ordinary  length  of  focus  were  used.  In  photographing 
buildings,  too,  the  lecturer  showed,  long-focus  lenses  should  always  be  used 
where  practicable,  as  in  this  way  the  roofs,  which  are  among  the  most  character¬ 
istic  features  of  a  building,  could  be  shown.  A  lens  of  eight  or  nine-inch 
focus  for  a  quarter- plate  was  about  right.  Mr.  Oliphant  then  went  on  to 
describe  the  telephoto  lens.  He  considered  that  the  results  given  by  these 
lenses  were,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  unsatisfactory,  although  very 
interesting  from  a  scientific  point.  Mr.  Haddow  then,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J. 
Lizars,  exhibited  and  demonstrated  the  Yitagraph,  The  Exhibition  was  much 
■■enjoyed. 

- - - 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

1890. 

'T)ecember_29- Jan.  2.  Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  P.  C. 
Comford,  103,  Borough-road,  S.E. 

D8C.  1896-Jan.  1897  Bristol  International.  Hon.  Secretary,  20,  Berkeley- 


square  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1897. 

January  14,  15  .  Weymouth  and  District  Camera  Club.  E.  C.  Bennett, 

10,  Newberry-terrace,  Weymouth. 

February  1-27  .  Glasgow  Evening  Times  Camera  Club.  The  Secretaries, 

Evening  Times  Camera  Club,  46,  Gordon  -  street, 
Glasgow. 

March  6-13  . .  South  London  Photographic  Society.  Charles  H.  Oakden, 

30,  Henslowe-road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E. 


patent  JUtosL 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  November  25  and 

December  2,  1896 : — 

Magazine  Hand  Camera.  —  No.  26,551.  “  An  Improved  Photographic 

Magazine  Hand  Camera.”  W.  Bulloch. 

Cameras. — No.  26,604.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  Com¬ 
plete  specification.  P.  K.  Stern. 

Burnishing  Photographs. — No.  26,626.  “Improvements  in  Burnishing 
Devices  for  Photographs.”  Communicated  by  G.  Meyer  &  Co.  W,  P. 
Thompson. 

Stereoscopic  Projection.— No.  26,682.  “An  Improvement  on  the  Action 
of  Movements  of  Projectors,  Stereoscopic  Magic  Lanterns,”  &c.  V.  de 
L’Isgoy. 

Screen  Kinetoscopy. — No.  26,765.  “Improvements  in  Apparatus  for 
Taking  and  Projecting  Animated  Photographic  Views.”  Complete 
specification.  A.  Lapipe. 

Photographic  Apparatus. — No.  26,857.  “  Improvements  in  Photographic 
Apparatus.”  A.  C.  Smith. 

Emulsion. — No.  26,891.  “A  New  or  Imprbved  Emulsion  for  Photographic 
Printing  Purposes.”  A.  Hill  and  The  Cresco-Fylma  Company, 
Limited. 

Cinematographic  Cameras. — No.  27,007.  “Improvements  in  Cinemato¬ 
graphic  cameras.”  J.  W.  Holst. 

^Cameras. — No.  27,102.  “Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras.”  A.  C. 
Jackson 


©omgponbence. 


T3T  Correspondents  should  never  xerite  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  it  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 


SUGGESTED  EXHIBITION  OF  PRETSCH’S  WORK. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  was  rather  interested  in  your  remarks  in  last  week’s 
Journal  about  Paul  Pretsch’s  work,  as  I  have  some  eight  or  nine 
specimens  of  it,  given  me  by  Pretsch  in  1858,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  show  anything  much  supeiior  to-day.  The  company 
jou  refer  to  had,  if  I  remember  rightly,  several  prominent  photographers 
as  leading  men  in  it,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  it  was  never  intended  to 
succeed. 

It  would  be  of  some  interest  if  a  small  exhibition  of  Pretsch’s  work 
could  be  held,  say,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  where 
they  could  be  carefully  examined  by  process  workers,  and  with  them 
could  be  shown  permanent  reproductions  done  by  other  workers  at  his 
time ;  there  were  several  then  well  known. 

I  think  the  method  of  steel  facing  of  copper-plate  engraving  was 
either  not  known  or  practised  at  the  period  referred  to,  and  without  this 
the  number  of  good  impressions  from  a  copper  plate  was  very  limited. — 
I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Frank  Haks. 

28,  Bassett-road,  IF.,  December  7,  1896. 

[We  commend  Mr.  Haes’  excellent  suggestion  to  the  attention  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  Eds.] 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  should  have  preferred  not  to  continue  the  discussion  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Salon  management,  but  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton’s 
reply  to  my  last  letter  renders  a  short  comment  necessary.  In  his 
previous  letter  he  alluded  to  certain  statements  of  mine  as  “  fabrica¬ 
tions,”  and,  although  I  have  been  able  to  quote  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton’s 
writings  as  my  authority  for  these  statements,  he  still  considers  that  he 
was  “ justified  in  referring  to  them  as  fabrications .”  After  such  an 
expression  of  opinion,  of .  what  value  is  any  attempt  to  answer  or  refute 
his  views  ? 

In  concluding  this  correspondence,  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
Mr.  Horsley  Hinton’s  change  of  position  from  that  taken  in  hi3  first 
letter.  The  first  contention  in  his  last  contribution  relative  to  the  Salon 
prospectus  is  identical  with  the  statement  in  my  first  letter  to  you  ( vide 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  November  6,  1896).  His  second 
and  fifth,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  are  practical  impossibilities,  for 
reasons  already  stated.  His  final  remark,  that  any  views  I  may  have 
expressed  would  have  no  influence,  and  are  of  no  importance  to  any  one 
but  myself,  is  rather  inconsistent  with  the  trouble  that  he  has  taken  to 
combat  them.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Henry  W.  Bennett. 

December  8,  1806. 

[This  correspondence  here  terminates. — Eds.] 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  AND  COPYRIGHTS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  article  on  the  above 
subject  by  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S.,  in  your  paper  of 
yesterday’s  date. 

Mr.  Webster  admits  that  he  “  has  received  many  scores  of  copyright 
fees,”  and  that,  “in  nearly  all  cases,  editors  treat  photographers  with  the 
utmost  courtesy,  liberality,  and  honesty.” 

Now,  let  me  ask  Mr.  Webster,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Photographic 
Copyright  Union,  and  which  he  seems  to  consider  it  his  duty  to  slate  so 
unmercifully,  whether  he  would  have  received  all  these  scores  of  nice  little 
fees  and  sweet  amenities  from  the  press  had  the  Union  never  existed  ? 

No,  sir.  Were  it  not  for  the  Union,  Mr.  Webster,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  photographic  profession,  would  at  this  moment  be  looked 
down  upon,  defied,  and  have  his  work  filched  by  the  press,  as  was  the 
ease  before  the  formation  of  the  Union.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  pick 
holes  in,  and  hurl  cheap  contumely  on,  the  best  of  institutions. — I  am, 
yours,  &c., 

A  Grateful  Member  of  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union. 

December  5,  1896. 
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To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Photographic 
Copyright  Union  to  reply  to  Mr.  Webster’s  article,  which  appears  in  your 
issue  of  December  4,  and  to  answer  the  various  statements  therein 
seriatim. 

In  reference  to  the  case  of  the  Autotype  Company,  the  infringement 
referred  to  was  that  of  a  valuable  picture,  and  was  carried  through  by 
them  before  the  Union  was  fully  organized,  and  since  this  action  the 
Autotype  Company  have  become  members.  As  to  Mr.  Whitlock’s  case, 
Mr.  Webster  has  made  several  blunders.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  a 
case  of  Mr.  Whitlock’s,  but  of  Messrs.  Guggenhim&  Whitlock,  of  Wolver¬ 
hampton  ;  secondly,  they  did  not  offer  the  case  to  the  Union,  nor  are 
they  members  of  the  Union  ;  and,  thirdly,  Mr.  Whitlock,  jun.,  personally 
assured  the  President  that  they  just  managed  to  escape  a  loss. 

Mr.  Webster  makes  a  grievance  that  the  Union  transmitted  to  him  the 
offer  as  received  from  the  Christian  Herald ,  and  that  they  made  no 
further  suggestion  that  any  larger  sum  should  be  obtained.  Our  answer 
to  this  is,  that  we  always  transmit  to  the  Union’s  members  the  offers 
made,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  received. 
Mr.  Webster  wired  his  dissatisfaction  at  this  offer.  The  Solicitors  of  the 
Union  pressed  further,  and,  after  considerable  difficulty,  got  the  Christian 
Herald  to  pay  10Z.  and  costs.  This  offer  the  Committee  recommended 
Mr.  Webster  to  accept,  and  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  come  to 
this  conclusion  were :  first,  Mr.  Webster  had,  in  his  letter  to  the  Christian 
Herald  dated  November  10,  1894,  given  himself  completely  away  by 
stating,  “  I  shall  be  pleased  to  permit  the  use  of  any  of  my  copyright 
photographs  for  the  following  fees  ....  one  guinea  and  two  guineas,” 
which  letter  he  never  recalled  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Christian  Herald 
has  been  found  by  the  Committee  to  be  a  straightforward  firm,  who 
honestly  paid  for  subjects  when  used.  Mr.  Webster  seems  to  think 
that,  because  he  had  signed  the  document  authorising  proceedings,  he 
had  no  further  discretion  in  the  matter.  Now,  it  must  be  clear  that, 
before  the  Union  takes  up  a  case,  they  must  have  written  authorisation 
from  the  members.  However,  in  the  course  of  proceedings,  everything  is 
submitted  to  the  approbation  and  consent  of  the  member  before  any 
decisive  action  is  taken.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Webster’s  insinuation  that 
the  London  members  only  are  the  recipients  of  large  compensations, 
and  also  his  desire  to  get  answers  to  Nos.  1  and  2  questions,  we  have  to 
say  that  the  business  matters  between  the  Union  and  its  members  are 
private,  but  we  are  willing,  in  confidence,  to  submit  the  whole  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Union  from  its  inception  to  Mr.  Bedding,  of  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  and  another  Editor  of  a  photographic  publica¬ 
tion,  in  order  that  they  may  judge  whether  country  members  do  not  get 
full  proportionate  compensation  for  the  use  of  the  copyright  publications 
which  they  produce. 

As  to  Mr.  Webster’s  allusion  to  the  President’s  remarks  at  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Copyright  Union,  here,  again,  he  blunders. 
He  says  that  the  President  stated  that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  com¬ 
pensations  was  obtained  for  provincial  members.  What  the  President  really 
did  say  [see  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  October  16,  1896] 
was:  “Perhaps  many  here  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  at  present 
four-fifths  of  the  the  business  done  by  the  Union  is  for  provincial 
members.” 

We  must  remind  photographers  that  the  object  of  the  Photographic 
Copyright  Union  is  to  obtain  payment  for  all  reproductions  of  photo¬ 
graphers’  copyrights,  and  to  prevent  infringements  of  their  rights,  and  to 
help  those  of  the  profession  who,  through  ignorance  of  the  law  or  other 
causes,  are  unable  to  get  just  payment  for  the  use  of  their  productions, 
but  not  to  claim  or  to  obtain  excessive  or  vindictive  damages. 

Mr.  Webster  has  been  careful  to  point  out  to  your  readers  that  the 
Union  take  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  compensation  recovered,  but 
carefully  omits  to  point  out  that,  when  the  case  fails  in  a  court  of  law, 
the  Union  pays  half  the  expense.  Can  any  member  find  a  solicitor  who 
will  undertake  a  case  on  such  liberal  terms  ?  Certainly  they  do  not  feel 
justified  in  expending  their  funds  upon  any  very  doubtful  or  exorbitant 
claim,  which  they  feel  could  never  be  recovered  in  Court. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Henry  Gower,  Secretary. 


GERMAN  RECIPROCITY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Dr.  Kaempfer,  of  Voigtlander  &  Sohn,  recently  bor¬ 
rowed  a  series  of  slides  which  were  in  my  possession,  and  which  he  has 
shown  before  a  few  German  photographic  and  Shakespearean  societies. 
The  doctor  says  that  there  is  a  strong  wish  amongst  many  of  the  best 
workers  and  societies  for  more  direct  touch  with  British  workers,  and 
suggests  that,  if  any  of  the  British  societies  would  be  interested  in  them, 
he  will  send  over  here  a  fine  set  of  slides  of  English  and  Spanish  archi¬ 
tecture,  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  good  representative  set  of  best 
German  work.  As  Dr.  Kaempfer  will  wish  these  slides  to  be  returned  to 
him  within  reasonable  time,  I  have  suggested  that  they  should  not  be 
sent  before  the  end  of  January,  in  order  that  such  societies  as  might 
wish  to  see  them  may  have  a  chance  of  making  arrangements.  I  shall 


be  glad  if  any  secretaries  who  are  interested  in  this  matter  will  send  me 
as  early  as  possible,  lists  of  what  dates  they  have  available  in  February. 
— I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  H.  Snowden  Waed. 

6,  Farring don-avenue,  London,  E.C.,  December  5,  1896. 


SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION  AND  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PROFESSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  D.  J.  O’Neill,  in  challenging 
my  remarks  on  polytechnics  and  photography,  should  be  oo::.i  riled  to 
admit  his  ignorance  of  the  technical  and  practical  side  of  the  “rules 
and  mysteries  ”  of  photography.  Tne  convictions  I  expres-ed  have  been 
wrought  out  of  a  lifetime  of  bitter  experiences  of  commerr.al  com¬ 
petitive  photography,  a  lengthy  course  of  polytechnic  instruction,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  numbers  of  photographic  workers.  Obviou-ly,  then, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  Mr.  O  Neill  should  be  in  a  position  to  weigh 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  my  opinions.  Furthermore,  as  a  photographer,  I 
repudiate  Mr.  O’Neill’s  claim  to  formulate  out  of  hi-  inner  con-cions- 
ness  what  scientific  instruction  is  or  ia  not  beneficial  to  photographers  at 
large.  His  position  approaches  the  ridiculou-  c  onnexion 

with  a  National  Association  of  Professional  Photographfln  is  ob-*erve>d. 
Could  anything  illustrate  more  completely  my  original  contention  mat  there 
exists  the  idea  that  mere  knowledge  of  photography  is  thought  »u:: 
not  only  to  eaable  a  man  to  produce  good  work,  but,  as  in  this  c  . 
dictate  a  policy  to  the  photographic  world1  This  claim  I  don'*,  admit, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  draw  a  strict  line  between  photographers  and 
those  who  possess.but  a  knowledge  of  photography. 

Mr.  O’Neill  is  no  less  unhappy  in  his  reference  to  the  Birmingham 
technical  schools.  According  to  the  Committee  :  “  The  main  c  oject  it 
to  obtam  students  who  are  already  occupied  in  work  during  the  day,  and, 
in  order  that  this  class  may  have  precedence,  registration  is  specially 
kept  open  for  them  three  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  ea:h  sesnion 

Again  :  “  The  objects  of  the  tuition  is  to  give  the  students  a  knowledge 
of  machinery  and  processes  outside  the  work  in  which  they  may  be 
engaged  during  the  day.” 

Clearly,  then,  if  these  objects  are  carried  out,  they  in  no  way  conflict 
with  my  contention  that  polytechnic  teaching  should  be  pracm:  | 
confined  to  those  actually  engaged  in  the  industry.  If  these  tre  ti.e  main 
objects,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  O’Neill’s  scientific  princii  «  f  Thl  pc 
object  is  also  the  most  prominent  in  the  Photo  Piocc  - 
established  by  the  London  County  Council.  This  being  so,  pemap-  Mr. 
O’Neill  will  explain  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  error  ana 
photography,  logarithms,  and  exposure,  or  Lord  Ryleigh  on  pinhole;  to 
the  ordinary  photographer.  To  begin  with,  it  is  said,  that  only  Lord 
Rayleigh  and  one  other  man  can  understand  his  abstruse  stai>=  Ye; 
all  such  subjects  come  within  the  scope  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Examin¬ 
ations. 

But  such  limitation  in  teaching  remote  scientific  principles  in  no  way 
implies  that  they  are  to  be  neglected,  nor  do  I  think  that,  in  moling 
Huxley  as  attaching  extreme  importance  to  the  man  of  gemns.  I  per¬ 
verted  his  meaning.  Huxley  had  a  dread  of  over- education,  and  said 
we  do  not  want"  exhausted  book-worms,'’  but  “  shrewd,  handy  OMO.”  He 
also  said  :  “  I  weigh  my  words  when  I  say  thatj  if  the  nation  could  pur¬ 
chase  a  potential  Watt,  or  Davy,  or  Faraday  at  the  oost  of  100,<XK)Z. 
dowrn,  he  would  be  dirt  'cheap  at  the  price.”  Again  :  “  Now.  the  mew; 
important  object  of  all  educational  schemes  is  to  catch  these  ex  «  pt.mal 
people,  and  turn  them  to  account  for  the  good  of  ;  ri-  ty.  We  are  to 
“  catch,”  and  even  “  buy.’*  our  men  of  genius.  Wbat.  then,  becomes  of 
Mr.  O’Neill’s  doctrine  of  “  discovering  himself  -  ”  My  experience  of  ;be 
present  system  of  science  teaching  is  that  it  more  often  enable-  a  good 
man  to  lose  himself  in  some  immense  labyrinthine  polytechni  \  and  to 
be  never  heard  of  or  seen  again.  Several  that  I  am  aware  of  have 
already  perished,  and  are  buried  in  these  gigantic  building;. 

What  is  or  what  is  not  technical  education  was  not  my  original  in  ]uiry, 
but  the  effect  of  polytechnic  teaching  upon  the  MOBOmie  oooditioo  of 
photographers,  my  answer  being  that  it  had  been  in  nrious  became.  1  it 
was  too  theoretical ;  (2)  it  had  not  been  confined  to  i'  rorb  r»; 

(3)  it  had  sought  to  displace  workshop  training  by  a  clas«  syster.-j.  Tfiii 
economic  question  I  consider  the  more  important,  and.  if  ]  >.yD-  :.n.: 
teaching  of  scientific  principles  has  proved  so  exceedingly  1- official, 
perhaps  Mr.  O’Neill  will  show  how  it  has  improved  wa^es.  profits,  or 
prices. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  John  A  Randall. 

42,  Tonsley-hill,  East-hill,  Wan<Uicorth ,  S.TT.,  Decevder  o,  1*96. 


THE  GRAND  KINEMAT03RATH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  the  letter  in  your  last,  from  Me?-r*.  T.  J.  A 
G  H  Harrison,  calling  in  question  an  announcement  made  by  me  at 
the  Croydon  Camera  Club,  on  October  28,  I  can  only  say  that  oai 
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members,  Messrs,  Victor  Bender  and  Adolphe  Langfier,  have  always 
referred  to  the  grand  kinematograph  as  an  instrument  originally  con¬ 
ceived  by  them  at  the  beginning  of  March,  and  since  completed  under 
-their  directions  and  at  their  cost. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Croydon ,  December  5,  1896.  Hector  Maclean. 

- + - 

aitgtoerg  to  Carngpontreutg. 


v\*  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries ,  must  be  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  York-street ,  Covent  Garden ,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-street. 
Covent  Garden ,  London.  _ 


H.  R.  Holman  ;  A „  Levy  ;  Perplexed,  In  our  next. 

Herbert  W.  Lewis. — Please  send  us  your  address. 

Photographic  Clur. — Report  received  too  late  for  this  week’s  issue. 

Notice  of  Dismissal. — Nemo.  We  believe  you  can  claim  a  clear  week’s 
notice. 

Gelatino-chloride  Paper.  — C.  Wardell.  If  the  prints  are  alumed  before 
they  are  fixed,  the  alum  should  be  thoroughly  washed  out  before  they 
are  put  into  the  hyposulphite  bath— that  is,  if  permanence  be  a  con¬ 
sideration. 

H.  H.  B. — We  should  say  that  the  arrangement  you  propose  would  work  well ; 
the  exposure  would  be  comparatively  long.  If,  however,  you  could  use 
two  lights,  and  employ  a  large  white  cardboard  reflector,  you  would 
probably  get  a  more  even  illumination. 

'-Collodio-Bromide.— Wm.  Mitchell.  A  bad  example  of  halation.  Collodlo- 
bromide  plates  should  not  be  used  without  backing,  even  when  making 
transparencies  from  negatives,  if  they  have  such  strong  contrasts  as 
those  from  which  the  examples  were  produced. 

Permanence  of  Albumen  Prints. — T.  A.  C.  asks  :  “What  is  the  life  of  an 
albumenised  paper  print?” — This  is  a  query  that  it  is  impossible  to 
answer.  We  have  seen  prints  that  have  got  into  a  woful  plight  in  a 
few  months,  and  we  have  seen  others  that  have  endured  for  thiity  or 
forty  years  without  apparent  change. 

Reducing  Residues. — T.  Erwin  writes :  “Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  I 
could  use  a  metal  pot  for  reducing  silver  ashes  in?  If  I  were  using  a 
crucible,  how  could  I  get  the  reduced  silver  out  without  breaking  the 
crucible  ?”  In  reply  :  A  metal  pot  will  not  do.  The  reduced  silver  can 
only  be  got  out  by  breaking  the  crucible.  This  will  be  no  loss,  as  they 
will  only  do  for  one  operation.  Crucibles  cost  only  a  few  pence  each. 

Leaky  Roof. — C.  A.  W.  The  roof  may  not  have  been  made  perfectly  water¬ 
tight  by  the  builder,  but  that  will  not  account  for  water  dropping  on  to 
the  furniture  when  it  is  not  raining  or  wet  outside.  The  trouble  is 
from  moisture  in  the  studio,  with  the  heat  from  the  stove  condensing 
on  the  cold  glass  and  then  dropping  off.  If  the  roof  of  the  studio  had 
a  higher  pitch,  the  condensed  moisture  would  drain  down  the  glass  to 
the  eaves,  and  cause  no  trouble. 

Gelatine. — W.  Blgtt.  As  you  say,  the  term  gelatine  is  very  vague.  There 
are  scores  of  gelatines  in  the  market,  and  no  two  of  them  are  identical  in 
character;  but  in  Continental  formulas  “gelatine”  is  too  often  treated 
as  if  it  were  a  definite  and  constant  article.  However,  we  should  re¬ 
commend  you  to  try  one  of  medium  hardness  and  solubility,  such,  for 
example,  as  Nelson’s  No.  1  Flake.  If  that  prove  too  hard,  mix  with  it 
some  tf  the  same  maker's  No.  2  Soluble. 

Copying  Fadfd  Prints. — G.  R.  says  :  “I  have  a  photograph  sent  in  to  copy, 
a  silver  print  in  a  very  yellow  and  faded  condition.  Is  there  any  means 
of  restoring  the  picture  a  little  for  the  time  being  for  copying  purposes  ?” 
— Not  temporanly.  If  the  print  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury,  the  yellowness  will  be  removed,  but  no  missing  detail  will 
be  restored.  However,  yellow  prints,  as  they  are,  often  copy  better 
than  might  be  surmised,  and  very  much  better  if  plates  orthochromatised 
with  eosine  be  employed. 

Factory  Acts. — F.  E.  G.  asks  :  “  Would  you  kindly  inform  me  if  lam  liable 
to  prosecution  inasmuch  as  I  employ  five  young  women  and  three  young 
men  (ages  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one)  from  nine  a.m.  till  six  p.m.,  or, 
when  pressed  with  work,  from  half-past  eight  a.m.  till  seven  p.m.  every 
day  of  the  week,  of  course  excluding  Sundays?” — No;  not  if  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Factory  Acts  are  complied  with  as  regards  meal  times, 
work-rooms,  &c.  These  you  will  get,  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  of  the 
Acts,  from  the  Inspector  of  Factories  for  your  district. 

/Albumen  Transparencies. — Mew  writes  :  “I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you 
will  say  whether  the  beautiful  albumen  lantern  slides  of  tPe  French 
makers  are  printed  by  contact  or  whether  by  reduction  in  the  camera, 
and  if  it  is  possible  to  reduce  by  this  process  from  large-size  negatives, 
supposing  that  the  more  usual  method  is  to  print  by  contact?” — 
Generally  they  are  made  by  contact  printing,  but  they  can  as  well  be 
made  in  the  camera,  and,  of  course,  reduced  from  larger  negatives. 
The  albumen  is  a  slow  process,  consequently  camera  printing  requires  a 
Jong  exposure. 


Ferrous  Oxalate. — T.  R.  says :  “  When  developing  negatives  with  the 
above,  is  it  necessary  to  use  the  clearing  solution  SB  ft  i  bromide  print', 
or  wash  in  plain  water  before  fix ii  g  '  Also,  should  I  use  bisulphite  of 
soda  in  fixing  solution  ?  I  want  soft  neg  dives— copi<  -  of  phot< 

— In  reply  :  A  clearing  solution  is  notVibsolutely  necessary.  Better  use 
plain  hypo  for  fixing. 

Position  of  Stops.— T.  O’Connell  says  :  “  I  have  just  had  given  me  an  old 
portrait  lens,  and  the  stops  (two)  are  made  to  slide  in  the  front,  or  hood, 
of  the  lens.  Is  this  the  best  position  for  them,  as  w  ith  all  the  portrait 
lenses  I  have  hitherto  seen  they  have  been  fitted  between  the  glasses  ! 
Is  the  position  in  this  case  due  to  something  different  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  lens  from  modern  ones  ?” — No.  In  the  oldest  portrait  lenses 
the  stops  were  put  in  front  ;  but  that  was  not  the  best  position,  hence 
it  was  abandoned  for  the  present  arrangement — between  the  lenses. 

The  late  D.  0.  Hill.— F.  Gutekunst  says:  “  lu  the  lat.-t  issue  of  Th| 
British  Journal  of  Photography  favourable  mention  was  made  of 
the  portraits  exhibited  by  Mr.  D.  0.  Hill  at  the  recent  Exhibition  of 
the  Camera  Club  of  your  city.  Being  desirous  of  communicating  with 
the  gentleman  in  reference  to  the  fame,  we  beg  your  indulgence  in  the 
request  that  you  kindly  furnish  us  with  his  address.  By  doing  so  at 
your  earliest  convenience  you  will  greatly  oblige.” — In  reply:  D.  0. 
Hill  has  been  dead  some  years.  The  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
12,  Hanover-square,  London,  possess  some  examples  of  his  work,  we 
believe. 

Medals. — H.  S.  C.  says  :  “  Can  you  give  me  information  upon  the  ownership 
of  medals  obtained  at  photographic  exhibitions  ?  If  my  employer  is  the 
recipient  of  medals  gained  by  exhibiting  work  executed  solely  by  me  in 
my'  capacity  as  operator,  &c.,  is  he  entitled  to  those  medals,  whether 
gold  or  bronze,  considering  he  has  the  honour  of  his  name  in  conjunction 
with  them  ?  What  is  the  usual  arrangement  between  employers  and 
employed  under  the  circumstances,  and  are  there  any  laws  recognised 
by  the  exhibiting  fraternity  of  photographic  societies?” — In  reply: 
The  medals  btloug  to  your  employer.  Why  should  they  not?  Pre¬ 
sumably  you  are  paid  for  your  work?  We  know  of  no  “usual 
arrangement  ”  between  employers  and  employed  on  this  subject. 

Damaged  Water-colour  Picture. — W.  H.  W.  says:  “A  friend  of  mine 
has  a  water-colour  picture  which  he  values  very  much.  Some  years  ago 
he  sent  it  to  be  mounted  and  framed.  The  man  mounted  the  picture  on 
a  show-card  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  now  the  printed  matter  is 
beginning  te  show  through  the  water  colour.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy 
for  this  ?  By  show-card  I  mean  that  the  card  was  covered  all  over  with 
printing.” — In  reply :  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  remedy  if  the 
printed  matter  has  affected  the  colours.  A  restorer  of  paintings  may, 
however,  be  able  to  unmount  the  picture  and  remove  the  stains,  if  they 
proceed  from  the  greasy  matter  from  the  ink.  As  the  work  is  valued,  it 
should  not  be  tampered  witli  by  amateurs. 

A  Hardship. — Hard  Lines  writes:  “In  the  spring  I  made  a  verbal  agree¬ 
ment  with - &  Co.  for  a  year  certain  as  assistant  operator.  Last 

week  I  received  a  week’s  notice,  politely  worded,  that  I  should  not  be 
required  any  longer  as  business  was  always  very  bad  in  the  winter,  but 
they  wouid  be  very  pleased  to  take  me  on  again  in  the  spring,  if  I  were 
disengaged,  as  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  me  and  my  work. 
Can  I  compel  them  to  keep  me  on  till  the  end  of  the  time  agreed  upon, 
or  make  them  pay  me  up  till  then,  or,  at  least,  give  me  some  recom¬ 
pense  ?  I  am  told  that  this  is  a  usual  custom  with  this  house.” — We 
fear  our  correspondent  has  'no  remedy,  as  the  arrangement  was  only 
verbal.  If  the  agreement  had  been  in  writing  and  properly  stamped, 
the  firm  would  have  to  hold  to  it,  instead  of  behaving  as  they  are. 

Electric  Light  for  Cinematograph. — Photogeorgos  asks:  "1.  Would 
you  kindly  tell  me  how  many  cells,  and  of  what  kind  of  battery,  I 
might  work  a  cinematograph  ordinary-sized  film,  up  to,  say,  a  yard  long 
projection,  sufficiently  illuminated?  2.  Also,  approximate  cost  of 
working?  3.  Prime  cost?  4.  Would  there  be  risk  of  grave  accident  in 
case  of  misadventure  in  handling  the  wires  ?  5.  Would  ordinary  porous 
unvarnished  jars— such  are  easily  made  at  any  tile-yard — suit  for  inner  jars 
or  what  would  be  cheapest  and  most  effective  class  of  battery  ?” — 1.  and 
3.  About  forty  cells  of  tither  Groves  or  Bunsen  batteries  will  give  a  good 
light.  Forty  cells  of  the  former  (if  our  correspondent  buys  the  parts  and 
puts  them  together  himself)  of  suitable  s'ze  v  ill  cost  from  about  151.  to  20 1. 
The  latter  from  about  half  that  sum.  2.  If  economically  managed,  two 
to  three  shillings  per  hour.  4.  No.  5.  G<t  ihe  porous  jars  specially 
made  for  the  purpose  ;  they  are  very  inexpensive.  In  our  volume  for 
1879  is  a  series  of  articles  on  batteries,  and  their  construction,  &c.,  for 
electric  light  for  photographic  purposes  ;  their  prime  cost,  and  cost  in 
working. 

Sale  of  Goodwill. — Rembrandt  writes  :  “  I  have  recently  bought  a  business 
at  the  above  address,  and,  in  the  usual  way,  paid  a  certain  sum  for  the 
‘  goodwill.’  Knowing  at  the  time  of  purchase  that  the  photographer 
had  branches  not  far  from  here,  I  asked  if  his  nam«,  which  I  v  ill  call  X, 
went  with  the  business  ?  He  replied  by  letter,  ‘  Yes,  certainly.’  Now, 
however,  I  find  he  has  filled  up  the  usual  form  directing  that  all  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  X  shall  be  . sent  on  to  him.  I  think  this  hardly  fair,  and  have 
somereason  to  believe  that  it  is  an  infringement  of  ‘  goodwill,’  because,  as 
yon  will  perceive,  orders  for  groups  from  the  country,  &c., would  be  sent  on 
to  him.  I  therefore  am  writing  for  your  valuable  opinion  on  the  matter.” 
— Tin's,  if  the  facts  be  as  stated,  seems  to  be  a  case  of  sharp  practice,  to 
say  the  least  of  it.  But,  whether  our  correspondent  has  any 
legal  remedy,  we  cannot  say,  as  all  depends  upon  the  conditions  of 
purchase  and  the  wordiug  of  the  agreement.  If  that  was  properly 
drawn  up  or  approved  of  by  the  purchaser’s  solicitor,  a  court  of  law  will, 
doubtless,  give  redress. 


***  Several  answers  to  correspondents,  &c.,  unavoidably  held  over. 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  resignations  of  Captain  Abney  and  Mr.  Chapman  Jones 
of  their  respective  offices  of  President  and  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  which  we  announced  last 
week,  have  doubtless  provoked  almost  general  surprise.  Cap¬ 
tain  Abney  was  a  member  of  Council  and  a  Vice-President  of 
the  Society  for  many  years,  and  had  nearly  completed  a  second 
term  of  office  as  President.  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  has  held  the 
responsible  office  of  Hon.  Secretary  for  a  period  of  four  or 
five  years.  Both  gentlemen  occupy  scientific  positions  of 
high  standing- — Captain  Abney’s  admitted  eminence  being 
far  from  solely  dependent  upon  his  photographic  work — and 
their  administrative  abilities  have  been  well  demonstrated  in 
the  management  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  On  those 
.grounds  the  resignation  of  two  such  men  is  to  be  deplored  by 
■all  friends  of  the  Society. 

*  *  * 

The  reason  for  Captain  Abney’s  and  Mr.  Chapman  Jones's 
resignation  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part 


|  of  many  of  the  members  to  revise  the  rules  relating  to  the 
!  election  of  the  Cjuncil.  With  the  object  of  usaring  a  con- 
j  stant  stream  of  “new  blood”  in’o  that  body.  .-  -  .ght  to 
provide  that  at  each  annual  election  a  certain  number  f  ‘In¬ 
going  Councillors  shall  be  ineligible  fur  re-elect;  >n  unto  a  year 
has  passed.  At  present  there  is  no  restriction  on  what  is 
[  called  freedom  of  election.  Captain  Abney  and  Mr.  CL:.;  »an 
Jones  found  themselves  unable  to  agree  to  the  proposed 
alteration,  and  therefore  resigned. 


That  the  grounds  upon  which  Captain  Abney  ai.  1  Mr. 
Chapman  Jones  took  the  grave  step  of  throwing  up  tb<  ;r 
offices  are  slight  and  insufficient,  will,  it  is  pi  bai>!e,  be 
generally  admitted.  Nevertheless,  we,  at  any  rate,  were  act 
at  all  astonished  at,  or  unprepared  for,  their  action.  Writing 
on  th:s  very  subject  of  the  attempt  to  force  “new  '•  d 
into  the  Council,  we,  on  January  24  last  (page  »  •),  remarked  : 
“  There  are  many  members  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
who  are  of  opinion  that  in  very  recent  years  the  enormous 
amount  of  time  which  the  Society  has  passed  in  discus?  ng 
questions  of  internal  policy  has  been,  if  not  alt  gether  un¬ 
necessary,  at  any  rate  largely  in  excess  uf  the  requirements  f 
the  case.”  We  have  good  grounds  for  g  that  •  Sftptaia 

Abney  and  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  were  among  those  to  whom  we 
referred,  and  that,  to  put  the  matter  plainly  and  n  words  that 
have  been  used  in  connexion  with  i-,  the:r  resignations  .re. 
in  part,  a  protest  against  1  the  constant  tinkering  f  *he 
rules  ”  of  the  Society. 

•  *  • 

The  Earl  of  Crawford  has  been  elected  President,  nd  Mr. 
F.  P.  Cembrano  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Socie*y.  Two  men 
better  fitted  for  those  posts  could  not  have  bsen  chosen,  and 
there  need  be  no  apprehension,  if  they  consent  to  serve,  *!  .t 
the  Society  will  deviate  from  the  path  of  j  r  qeruy  it  •;  k 
a  few  years  ago.  We  hope  that  no  time  will  be  lost  bv  the 
members  In  making  such  alterations  in  the  rules  f  the 
Society  as  may  be  agreed  on.  The  interest  this  JOURNAL 
has  long  and  consistently  1  ken  in  the  affairs  of  *he  >  c  ■  ty,  is 
our  justification  for  the  expression  of  .  hope  :i.  t  the  patience 
of  very  many  of  its  members  will  be  no  longer  tried  by  tbe 
idle  and  wasteful  discussions  upon  trivialities  of  detail  and 
procedure,  which  have  beeu  such  unfortunate  features  cf  the 
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Society  for  many  years  past,  and  which  it  is  high  time  were 
stopped,  once  and  for  all. 

^  * 

Mr.  J.  Craig  Annan’s  collection  of  photographs  now  on  view 
at  the  Camera  Club,  consists  of  about  fifty  works,  which,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  been  shown  at  the  four  exhibitions  of  the 
Photographic  Salon.  It  is,  therefore,  not  necessary  for  us  to 
make  detailed  references  to  the  exhibits,  among  which  are  such 
works  as  S.  R.  Crockett,  Esq.;  A  Utrecht  Pastoral ;  A  L'uhj  vi 
White;  James  Guthrie ,  Esq  ,  R.S  A.;  The  Church  or  the  World ; 
Zandvoori  Beach ;  Sibylla;  Sisters;  A  Veronese  Vineyard,  &c  , 
with  all  of  which  the  exhibition  goer  and  the  reader  of  illus¬ 
trated  photographic  literature  is  familiar.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  Mr.  Craig  Annan  excels  in  portraiture,  in  landscape, 
or  in  narrative  work  with  the  camera.  He  is,  perhaps,  the 
finest  exponent  of  all  three  branches  of  photography  that  we 
have.  There  is  a  breadth,  richness,  and  masterliness  of  con¬ 
ception  and  treatment  about  his  one-man  exhibition  at  the 
Camera  Club  that  make  it  well  worth  visiting  by  all  students  of 
pictorial  photography. 

*  *  * 

The  Selle  process  of  stained  gelatine  colour  photography, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  a  paper  at  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  on  December  8,  is  not  new,  and  the  claims 
made  for  it  by  the  author  cannot  for  a  moment  be  allowed.  It 
has  frequently  been  described  in  these  pages — so  recent! }r 
as  October  last,  and  before  that  about  two  years  ago.  Mr. 
F.  E.  Ives  has  worked  the  process,  and  has  produced  excellent 
results  with  it.  Dr.  Selle  has  taken  a  patent  for  the  process  in 
this  country,  which  in  all  probability  is  valueless.  There 
is  room  for  surprise  that  a  mau  having  so  much  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  has  been  done  in  experimental  photography  as 
Dr.  Neubaus,  should  not  also  have  known  that  the  process  he 
was  describing  was,  figuratively  speaking,  as  old  as  the  lulls. 
But  why  was  the  paper  read  at  all  1  Papers  to  be  brought 
before  the  Society  are  supposed  to  be  submitted  to  the  Council. 
Was  that  done  in  this  easel  It  is  not  the  first  time  that 
a,  meeting  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  has  been  utilised 
for  the  presentation  of  an  unsuitable  paper. 

*  *  * 

Our  presence  in  Bristol  last  week  recalled  to  us  an  inmdent 
that  took  place  after  our  visit  to  the  Exhibition  there  in  1893. 
By  one  of  the  routes  to  the  station  from  Clifton  Bridge,  you 
get  a  very  striking  and  comprehensive  view  of  Bristol  city,  the 
Cathedral  making  a  prominent  object  in  the  foregroun  1.  At 
the  time  we  mention,  we  were  shown  a  print  that  came  from 
America,  which  bore  a  very  mystical  title.  It  depicted  a 
large  and  apparently  ancient  town,  and  had  a  certain  amount 
of  atmospheric  effect.  We  were  asked  to  believe  that  this 
photograph  had  been  taken  in  America— the  continent  of 
wonders — and  that  the  city  had  no  actual  existence  there,  but 
was  simply  an  aerial,  reflected,  or  mirage-like  image,  w'hicli  the 
photographer  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  and  clever  enough 
to  photograph.  The  alleged  cloud  picture,  however,  was 
simply  a  copy  of  a  well-known  photograph  of  Bristol,  bv,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  Mr.  W.  Harvey  Barton,  that  had  been 
passed  off  by  an  American  photographer  as  the  photograph  of 
a  city  in  the  clouds,  and  the  circumstance  of  our  being  able  to 
recognise  it  as  a  view  of  Bristol  was  the  means  of  arresting  the 
further  spread  of  the  imposture  in  this  country. 


THE  SEPARATION  OF  THE  LENSES  IN  STEREOSCOPIC 

WORK. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  separation  of  the  lenses  of  a 
stereoscopic  camera  should  be  three  inches.  The  purpose  of 
stereoscopic  photography  is  to  reproduce,  true  to  nature,  the 
relief  and  solidity  of  objects;  therefore  it  would  seem  essential 
that  we  should  separate  the  lenses  by  a  distance  equal  to  that 
separating  the  eyes,  and  this  varies  in  most  people  from  two 
and  a  half  to  two  and  three-quarter  inches.  In  children,  the 
separation  of  the  eyes  is,  of  course,  considerably  less  ;  till  about 
the  age  of  sixteen  it  becomes  just  over  two  inches,  and  in  oi  l 
people  even  increases  to  rather  more  than  the  normal. 

If  we  assume  that,  from  the  centre  of  each  eye,  a  single  line 
is  drawn  till  the  lines  meet,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  a 
triangle  with  the  distance  of  separation  of  the  eyes  as  the 
base,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  see  how  much  we  can  see  round  an 
object  placed  within  this  triangle ;  that  is  to  say,  we  can 
determine  exactly  how  much  more  of  the  left  side  the  left  eye 
will  see,  and  how  much  more  of  the  right  side  the  right  eye 
will  see.  If  we  now  increase  the  distance  of  separation,  or,  in 
other  words,  increase  the  base  line,  we  shall  find,  keeping  the 
distance  of  vision  normal,  that  we  shall  see  more  on  each  side, 
and,  therefore,  we  exaggerate  the  roundness  of  the  object. 
This  is  what  we  do  in  increasing  the  distance  of  separation  of 
our  lenses  in  the  camera.  If  we  increase  the  base  liue  of  our 
triangle,  or,  in  other  words,  shift  our  head  some  inches,  using 
only  one  eye,  and  then  shift  it  a  like  amount  on  the  other 
side  of  a  given  point,  using  the  other  eye,  we  shall,  in  cases  of 
small  objects,  actually  be  able  to  see  right  round  them. 

It  is  impossible,  or,  at  least,  not  practicable,  to  alter  the 
separation  of  the  lenses  to  suit  the  separation  of  each  individual 
worker’s  eyes,  and,  therefore,  a  mean  separation  of  three  inches 
has  been  chosen,  which  gives  a  slightly  exaggerated  relief, 
which,  in  practice,  is  not  found  disadvantageous. 

When  the  eyes  are  directed  to  a  distant  object,  practically 
infinity,  it  is  obvious  that  the  axes  are  practically  parallel,  but 
when  directed  to  a  near  object,  the  axes  are  convergent.  This 
has  led  many  to  assume  that  the  axes  of  the  camera  lenses 
should  be  altered  in  precisely  the  same  way,  but  the  falsity  of 
this  reasoning  at  once  becomes  evident  on  applying  it  to  a  build¬ 
ing.  For,  if  we  follow  out  the  laws  of  perspective,  we  shall 
find  that  there  will  be  two  vanishing  points,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  two  images  cannot  be  made  to  correctly  coincide  in 
the  stereoscope.  This  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  W.  1.  Chadwick  iu 
a  lecture  before  the  Stereoscopic  Ciub  iu  Manchts'er  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  in  which  he  shows  by  diagrams  the  falsity  of 
this  reasoning,  for,  as  he  points  out,  if  we  place  the  lenses 
with  convergent  axe3,  the  left  lens  will  see  the  parallel  lines 
of  the  house  converging  to  the  light,  and  the  right-hand  lens 
will  see  the  lines  convergent  to  the  left. 

In  choosing  three  inches  as  the  distance  of  separation,  there 
is  one  point  which  has  been  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  axes  of  the  lenses  as  regards  the  centres  of  the 
plates.  Assuming  that  the  size  of  the  stereoscopic  plate  most 
used  to  be  x  inches,  it  is  obvious  that  the  centres  of  the  two 
halves  will  be  exactly  three  and  a  quarter  inches,  and  therefore 
the  axes  will  be  in  each  case  one-eighth  of  an  inch  out  of  the 
centre,  a  distance  which,  in  such  small  plates,  will,  of  course, 
be  negligeable  as  legards  the  covering  power  of  the  lenses  ;  but, 
assuming  that  we  use  a  whole-plate,  with  its  longer  base 
horizontal,  it  is  obvious  that  then  the  axes  of  the  lenses  will 
be  five-eighths  of  an  inch  out  of  centre.  With  most  of 
the  modern  lenses  this  is  not  of  very  great  moment  a3  legards 
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•covering  power,  as  most  have  sufficiently  extended  a  field  to 
cover  a  circle  with  a  diameter  considerably  longer  than  the 
■diagonal  of  the  plate  they  are  advertised  for,  and  sharpness 
of  definition  may  be  obtained  by  stopping  down  ;  but  there 
is  yet  another  consideration  which  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and  that  is  the  difference  in  size  of  objects  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  edges  of  the  plates,  which,  whilst  it  may  be 
neglected  for  pictorial  purposes,  cannot  be  neglected  in  scientific 
work. 

AVhilst  for  all  stereoscopic  work  with  plates  of  six  and  a  half 
inches  in  length,  we  may  determine  on  a  separation  of  the 
lenses  of  three  inches,  for  larger  plates  the  axes  of  the  lenses 
■should  be  coincident  with  the  centres  of  the  plates. 

There  is  one  point  in  connexion  with  stereoscopic  work 
which  is  frequently  overlooked  by  young  workers,  and  that  is 
■the  distance  of  objects  which  should  be  included  in  the 
picture.  It  is  well  known  that  the  smallest  difference  which 
can  be  detected  by  the  human  eye  is  a  minute  of  arc,  and  if 
we  draw  a  triangle  with  the  normal  separation  of  the  eyes  as 
the  baseline,  and  the  angle  at  the  apex  as  equal  to  a  minute  of 
arc,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  that  all  the  points  which  lie  beyond 
240  yards  maybe  considered  as  infinity,  as  the  eyes  will  not  be 
able  to  see  them  in  relief.  But  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
making  of  negatives,  we  shall  find  that  this  distance  is  con¬ 
siderably  reduced.  If  we  assume  the  greatest  disc  of  confusion 
to  be  one  two-hundred- and-fiftieth  of  an  inch,  we  shall  find 
that  with  a  lens  of  two-inch  focus,  the  depth  of  vision — for  we 
know  no  better  term  to  employ — will  be  only  eighty  feet ;  with 
a  four-inch  focus  lens  it  will  be  160  feet;  with  an  eight-inch 
focus  lens,  320  feet.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  to  choose 
■subjects  for  stereoscopic  work,  which  may  be  described  as  open 
landscapes  or  panoramas,  is  absurd,  and  even  should  these  be 
-chosen,  unless  near  objects  are  included,  the  results  will  be 
more  or  less  on  one  plane  than  standing  in  relief.  It  may,  in 
fact,  be  taken  as  an  axiom  in  stereoscopic  work,  that  the 
nearest  objects  should  never  be  more  than  thirty  feet  distant, 
and  far  better  results  will  be  obtained  if  this  is  reduced  by  one 
half  or  even  more. 


Beeswax  in  Solution. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  one  of  the 
London  photographic  societies,  a  bottle  of  benzol  was  shown  in 
which  thirty  grains  per  ounce  of  white  wax  had  been  dissolved, 
but  which  had  shortly  afterwards  crystallised  out.  Thirty  grains  of 
pure  beeswax  are  not  soluble  in  an  ounce  of  benzol.  Indeed,  the 
wax  is  not  entirely  soluble  in  that  menstruum,  as  a  portion  remains 
rundissolved.  Why  we  allude  to  this  subject  is  that,  for  photographic 
purposes,  white  wax  should  be  avoided,  as  it  is  so  frequently 
adulterated  with  such  things  as  paraffin,  spermaceti,  &C.  The  best 
yellow  wax,  particularly  if  it  can  be  procured  from  a  farm  where 
bees  are  kept,  can  generally  be  relied  upon  for  its  puriix.  i  hat  i- 
more  than  can  be  said  for  the  more  expensive  white  wax. 


Poisoning*  by  Cyanide  of  Potassium.— An  inquest  was 
held  one  day  last  week  on  the  body  of  a  young  fellow,  an  amateur 
photographer,  who  died  from  taking  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  re¬ 
markable  feature  about  the  case  was  that,  as  no  one  saw  the  poison 
taken,  it  must  have  been  swallowe  1  some  considerable  time  before 
any  ill  effects  were  seen,  and  then  death  was  almost  immediate. 
This  the  medical  evidence  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the 
cyanide  had  been  swallowed  in  the  lump,  and  that  it.  might  have 
■taken  ten  minutes  ©r  more  to  dissolve.  I  ais  :s  tlW  i  :me  we 

remember  the  cyanide  being  taken  :u  the  solid  form;  it  has 
always  been  swallowed  in  the  solution,  then  the  effect  has  been 
ImoA  instantaneous  in  all  instances. 


Developments  of  X-ray  Work.— The  close  interest  with 
which  this  subject  is  watched  is  seen  in  the  number  of  references 
made  in  the  science  periodicals  of  the  day.  The  photo-physiological 
aspect  is  perhaps  less  in  evidence  than  the  electrical,  which  still  is 
unillumined  by  any  definite  discovery  as  to  the  nature  of  the  rays. 
There  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  power  in  the  Rbntgen  rays  of  leaving 
behind  some  evidence  of  their  previous  presence  when  the  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  Crookes’  tube  has  been  di-continued.  Gas  pa^ed  through 
a  loDg  tube  after  being  subjected  to  th>-  action  of  the  rays,  possesses 
a  certain  electric  power  for  some  time  after  the  tube  is  extinguished , 
and  it  is  thought,  for  example,  that  evidence  of  photographic  action 
after  the  cessation  of  the  glow  has  been  brought  about  by  some 
peculiar  condition  induced  in  the  air  through  which  the  rays  have 
passed.  _ 


Uranium  Radiation.  -We  have  on  a  previous  ocm-’on 
referred  to  the  investigation  of  thi-  -ubjret  by  -orae  member-  cf  the 
French  Academy,  and  lately,  M.  Becquerel  has  preseiV-u  to  the 
Academy  a  further  paper.  He  finds  that  the  rays  emitted  by 
uranium  and  its  salts  have  some  properties  in  common  with  'lie  X 
rays;  but  while  no  one  has  been  able  yet  to  prove  definitely  that 
Iidntgen  rays  can  be  either  reflected  or  refracted  like  light,  th- 
uranium  radiations  do  suffer  reflection.  Even  when  the  uranium 
or  its  salts  (which  have  previously  been  placed  in  the  radiating 
state)  have  been  kept  in  total  darkness  for  eight  months,  th>* 
radiation  remains  unchanged.  Further,  gas  which  ha«  b*-*-n  exposal 
to  this  radiation,  possesses  the  same  curious  electrical  prop  rty 
referred  to  in  the  previous  paragraph. 


Research  Photography.— The  K  yd  College  A  1  Ly  -  i  inn  -  f 
Edinburgh  have  spent  ten  thousand  pounds  in  building  and  equipping 
a  Research  Laboratory,  which  was  opened  la-t  month.  <  tne  o?  the  fo  ir 
objects  kept  in  view  in  equipping  the  premia-  wa-  ‘A  >  provilea. 
photographic  department  for  micro-phot  grapbv,"  and  thi-  lias 
been  done  in  a  very  complete  manner.  To  the  right^of  the 
entrance  is  a  large,  well-lighted  apartment,  which  will  be  u-e  1  a-  the 
general  office  of  the  laboratory,  and  for  the  examina'ion  of  specim-ns. 
Opening  off  this  apartment  are  two  photographic  rooms  the  o  ;‘*r  f 
which  contains  the  micro- photographic  apparatus,  and  an  arc  lamp  in 
a  lantern,  while  .the  inner  is  the  dark  room.  The  new  laboratory, 
like  the  old,  is  freely  open  to  those  who  desire  to  undertake  original 
investigations  in  the  medical  sciences,  cn  their  giving  e\  .dence  of 
being  able  to  undertake  such  work  with  a  prospect  of  success. 


The  late  Eclipse  Expedition. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  at  Burlington  House,  on  Friday  last, 
Mr.  A.  A.  Common  in  the  chair.  Professor  Stone  and  Sir  <  < .  RaFn- 
l’owell  gave  an  account  of  the  expedition  to  Xovaya  Z-mbla  in  the 
latter’s  yacht  Gloria.  This  expedition,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
more  favoured  by  the  weather  than  was  ih**  one  to  Vadr>,  and  for 
which  more  elaborate  preparations  were  made,  though  i:  wi*  not  all 
that  could  be  desired  at  the  most  critical  time.  Still,  some  vrrr 
good  photographs  of  the  several  phenomena  were  secured.  Th<--* 
were,  of  course,  projected  on  the  screen  in  illustration  of  the  remark-* 
of  the  speakers,  and  excited  great  in>re-'.  Sir  G.  Raden-Powel), 
in  his  remarks,  said  that  the  sum  1200/. — granted  for  observing 
such  an  important  event  a>  a  solar  eclipse  wa<  strangely  inadequate. 
So  it  would  be  if,  for  a  larger  amount,  suitable  climatic  conditions 
could  be  ensured. 


British  Art  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition.—  A  meeting, 

presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  **  a-  held  at  the  Mansion  Hou.se 
on  Wednesday  last  week,  to  consider  the  steps  to  be  taken  Vo 
raise  the  nec-s-atv  Linds  for  securing  a  proper  representation  of 
British  art  at  the  forthcoming  International  Exhibition  at  Brussels. 
From  four  to  five  thousand  pounds  wet.*  ;hc"ght  neo—sarv.  .Sir 
E.  J.  Povnter,  President  <>f  the  It  nr»l  A*  :  Fmy,  -  a ;  ri  he  bsd  wr'tten 
vo  the  CuaiiCelLr  of  the  E.vch*«|U-r  a  Mug  the  Gorerntn-nt  to  cm- 
tribute  1500/.  The  opiniou  w*?  expre.-s»*d  that  if  the  G  vt-mmeiit 
would  contribute  that  sum  no  difficulty  would  be  exprr.enctd  i u 
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aiding  the  remainder.  Since  then  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter  has  been  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  is  able  to  comply  with  his  suggestion,  and  the  l-r>00/.  will  be 
granted.  It  isdioped  now  that  British  art  will  be  able  to  hold  its 
•own  in  the  Brussels  show. 


Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  Cartoon. — Five  or  six  weeks  back 
we  mentioned  that  this  famous  work,  in  the  Diploma  Gallery  at 
Burlington  House,  had  been  photographed  by  a  foreign  house.  It 
is  this  reproduction  that  is  now  being  issued  to  its  members  by  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  at  a  guinea  and  a  half  per  copy.  It  may 
well  be  asked  why  so  much  of  the  most  important  work  in  art  repro- 
<] action  for  this  country  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  Continental 
houses.  It  is  often  said  the  light  is  better  on  the  Continent  than 
here,  but  the  light  at  Burlington  House  and  the  National  Gallery  js 
the  same  for  a  foreigner  as  for  an  Englishman ;  so  it  is  at  Buckingham 
Palace  and  "Windsor  Castle,  It  is  said  that  the  foreign  houses  wrork 
'cheaper  than  English  ones  :  that,  as  a  rule,  is  not  the  case,  as  their 
prices  are  higher.  In  the  case  of  the  cartoon,  the  price  charged  for 
the  photographing  of  it,  we  are  told,  was  higher — very  much  higher 
— than  that  quoted  on  any  English  firm’s  price  list,  and  so  with  the 
prints.  In  face  of  these  facts,  the  most  important  reproduction 
work  goes  to  foreigners.  Why  ? 


Artists  and  Railways. — Artists  evidently  don't  like  rail¬ 
ways,  or,  at  least,  if  they  pass  their  way.  When  the  new  railway 
to  Manchester  was  first  projected,  the  artists  in  St.  John’s  Wood 
were  up  in  arms  against  it ;  but  the  railway  is  being  made  all  the 
same.  Now  a  new  railway  to  Watford  is  mooted,  and  Professor 
Herkomer  is  protesting  against  its  passing  through  Bushey,  where 
he  resides.  To  an  interviewer,  the  other  day,  he  modestly  (so  says 
the  interviewer)  said  that  his  presence  in  Bushey  means  10,000/.  a 
year  to  the  place.  Moreover,  that  the  railway  would  destroy  the 
rural  aspect  of  the  place,  and  prevent  young  artists  settling  there. 
That  may  be  so,  but  the  railway,  if  decided  upon,  will  come  just  the 
.^ame;  and,  possibly,  the  inhabitants  will  find  that  it  will  prove 
more  advantage,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  than  a  colony  of 
young  artists.  By  the  way,  Watford  and  Bushey  has  become  quite 
a  colony  of  “  process  ”  workers  and  photo-engravers,  and  it  is  here 
that  we  believe  Professor  Herkomer  works  the  process  he  exploited 
-iome  time  ago.  Increased  railway  facilities  would  surely  be  a  great 
advantage  to  them,  as  well  as  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  In  this  utilitarian  age,  art  and  artists  do  not  weigh 
much  against  commercial  progress. 


Haze.— Since  the  exhibition  of  the  deservedly  medalled  pVure, 
Misty  Morning  on  the  Wear,  the  production  of  haze  effects  I  -teen 
courted  rather  than  shunned,  as  in  former  days;  still,  f  .  the 
majority  of  photographic  work  (portrait  or  landscape)  the  advent  of 
a  misty  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  looked  upon  as  a  disaster.  Hence 
•a  few  notes  on  the  conditions  governing  the  probability  of  its 
•occurrence  will  be  useful.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Society,  the  Hon.  F.  A.  Rollo  Russell  read  a  paper  bearing 
•on  the  subject,  from  which  we  may  gather  a  few  valuable  hints.  He 
jpoints  out  that  haze  is  most  prevalent  when  the  wind  is  from  the 
north-east,  and  is  probably  due  to  excess  of  dust,  brought  about  by 
conflicting  currents.  The  causes  of  fog  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
same  as  the  causes  of  haze,  although  here  we  have  to  take  into 
account  radiation  under  differing  conditions  of  air  and  ground 
With  regard  to  the  conditions  of  visibility  of  objects,  they  are  most 
favourable  with  dryness  of  air  near  the  ground  level,  uniformity  of 
temperature  and  moisture,  radiation  below  the  mean,  steady  and 
homogeneous  winds,  through  a  great  depth  of  the  atmosphere, 
approximation  of  the  temperature  of  sea  and  land,  and  a  great 
number  of  dust  particles  less  than  the  mean. 


Avoidance  of  Vibration. — Some  time  ago  we  gave  a 
description  of  an  apparatus  which  might  possibly  be  adapted  for 
photo-micrograpby,  devised  by  Professor  W.  II.  Julius,  with  the 


object  of  suspending  apparatus  so  as  to  ensure  freedom  from  vibra¬ 
tion.  The  form  adopted  has  now  been  improved  upon  by  him.  It 
consists,  as  described  in  Nature,  of  three  rods  placed  parallel  to  one 
another  in  triangular  form,  and  coupled  together  at  their  extremities 
by  two  metal  hoops.  This  framework  is  suspended  by  three  metal 
wires,  the  latter  extremities  of  which  are  fixed  to  it  at  three  points 
near  their  middle  parts,  lying  in  a  plane  between  two  hoops  referred 
to  above;  a  third  boop  is  placed  which  can  slide  lengthways  along 
the  three  rods.  It  is  on  this  that  the  instrument  to  be  free  from 
vibration  is  placed.  To  bring  the  whole  centre  of  gravity  to  a  point 
in  the  plane  of  the  three  points  of  suspension,  the  framework  is 
suspended  horizontally  temporarily  by  one  of  the  wires;  and  th* 
balance  of  the  apparatus,  with  the  instrument  attached,  is  obtain*-  i 
by  varying  the  position  of  the  three  weights  placed  near  the  end  of 
the  rods  for  that  purpose.  The  adjustment  of  the  special  part  of  th^ 
instrument  which  must  be  freed  from  vibration  is  made  by  placing 
this  as  near  as  possible  at  the  centre  of  gravity.  To  deaden  any 
movements  of  the  whole  apparatus,  three  fan-shaped  appendages  ar.* 
fixed  to  the  hooks  to  which  the  wires  are  attached,  and  these  are 
intended  to  be  immersed  in  paraffin. 


Chemists  Fined. — Some  amusing  evidence  was  given  at  the 
Brentford  Petty  Sessions  the  other  day,  when  two  pharmaceutical 
chemists  were  each  fined  five  pounds  and  C03ts  under  the  Foods  and 
Drugs  Act,  for  selling  “  arsenical  soap  ”  that  contained  no  arsenic. 
Part  of  the  defence  was  that  the  soap  did  contain  arsenic,  and  the 
maker  of  it  said  that  two  and  a  half  grains  were  included  in  the 
composition  of  every  three  hundredweight  of  the  soap.  But  this 
homoeopathic  proportion  could  not  be  detected  by  the  county  analyst. 
This  witness  added  that  there  was  no  honey  in  honey  soap,  no  elder 
in  elder  soap,  no  pears  in  Pears’  soap,  or  cherries  in  cherry  tooth 
paste,  &c.  But  the  Chairman  of  the  Bench  remarked  that  when  the 
public  is  induced  to  pay  sixpence  for  an  article  worth  but  a  half¬ 
penny  believing  it  to  contain  arsenic,  and  that  that  is  good  for  the 
complexion,  they  expect  to  get  it.  The  magistrates  decided  that  the 
soap  was  a  drug,  and  that  decision  is  to  be  appealed  against.  A  few 
years  ago,  in  the  same  district,  several  publicans  were  fined  for  selling 
soda  water  that  contained  no  soda,  or  not  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  pro¬ 
portion,  sodawater  being  ruled  a  “  drug.”  However,  magistrates  in 
another  suburban  district  decided  that  sodawater,  as  sold  at  public 
houses,  was  not  a  drug,  and  that  people  who  drank  it  did  not  expect 
it  to  contain  soda,  and  would  not  drink  it  if  they  did,  and  therefore 
they  refused  to  convict.  In  the  case  of  the  “  arsenical  soap,”  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  it  can  be  vended  by  oilmen  and  grocers  so  far  as 
the  Poisons  Act  is  concerned. 


BY  THE  WAY. 

The  past  month  has  not  been  particularly  prolific  in  photographic 
matter,  which  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  closing  of  the 
annual  exhibition,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say  exhibitions,  usually 
marks  the  commencement  of  the  dead  season  for  moat  thing3  photo¬ 
graphic,  except  those  immediately  connected  with  the  lantern.  Still 
there  have  been  one  or  two  topics  stirring  to  keep  up  an  indirect 
interest  in  camera  work. 

But,  first  of  all,  reverting  to  the  closing  of  the  exhibitions,  the 
closing  of  the  doors  and  the  dispersion  of  the  pictures  does  not  appear 
to  have  blotted  out  all  recollection  of  the  rival  shows,  for  we  have 
been  treated  to  a  good  deal  of  what  looks  remarkably  like  “  washing 
dirty  linen  in  public.”  It  is  an  astonishing  thing  that,  when  in  art 
matters  a  small  clique  detaches  itself  from  its  fellow  and  sets  up  a 
new  “  school,”  it  should  emphasise  its  superiority  by  so  much  patting 
of  itself  on  the  back  and  calling  everybody  else  names.  We  have 
seen  this  sort  of  thing  before  in  connexion  with  splits  in  and 
secessions  from  the  various  painters’  societies,  and  now  the  supporters 
of  the  Salon  appear  to  be  desirous  of  establishing  their  artistic  claims 
by  following  the  lead  of,  shall  I  say,  their  betters  F 

It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  reopen  a  discussion  of  “impressionism  ” 
(small  “i,”  please)  “naturalistic  photography,”  or  “fuzziness,” 
whichever  it  may  b9  termed,  but  it  seems  pretty  evident  by  this  time 
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that  the  chief  exponents  of  the  “new  school”  are  not  all  Emersons, 
and  that  they  know  it.  Indeed,  even  the  best  of  them  succeed 
principally  by  their  selected  exhibits.  While  it  is  quite  possible  that  an 
out-of-focus  photograph  may  be  an  artistic  picture  in  spite  of  its 
technical  defects,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  a  thoroughly 
bad  one  must  rise  to  artistic  heights  because  of  those  defects. 

I  have  in  my  mind’s  eye,  as  I  write,  an  instance  of  an  individual, 
an  amateur  photographer,  with  no  special  leaning  in  any  direction, 
who  exhibited  a  picture  and  took  a  medal.  It  was  not  his  first 
exhibit,  but  it  was  his  first  success  ;  it  was  an  outdoor  figure  study, 
the  subject  a  very  pretty  girl  naturally  and  gracefully  posed — 
naturally,  perhaps,  because  scZ/'-posed — and,  while  the  figure  itself 
was  fairly  or  sufficiently  sharp,  the  background, consisting  of  shapeless 
masses  of  foliage,  was  out  of  focus  enough  to  hide  its  ugliness,  and 
to  be  nothing  more  than  “suggestive,”  whatever  that  may  mean. 
Any  how  the  ensemble  was  very  pleasing  and  caught  the  Judges’  eye. 
Unfortunately  for  the  exhibitor,  the  impressionist  critics  praised  it, 
and  pointed  out  where  its  beauties  and  its  virtues  lay.  with  the  result 
that,  he  has  persevered  in  perpetrating  “  fuzzytypes  ”  for  some  three 
or  four  years  now,  without,  however,  so  far,  getting  within  touching 
distance  of  his  second  medal. 

When  we  look  at  the  vast  number  who  have  taken  up  the  camera 
within  the  past  few  years,  since  it  became  possible  to  produce  pictures 
without  the  trouble  of  learning  the  science  of  photography,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  a  great  many  of  them  avowedly  look  with 
disdain  upon  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
work.  But  is  there  no  “mechanical”  part  in  painting  or  in  any 
other  form  of  art  ?  Does  the  painter,  who  fails  to  master  the 
elementary  rules  of  perspective  and  drawing  and  the  methods  of 
laying  his  colours  on  canvas,  get  himself  hung  on  the  line  by  howling 
at  technique  P  There  was  a  time  when  the  production  of  an  artistic 
photograph,  which  was  also  technically  excellent,  was  a  far  more 
difficult  matter  than  at  present,  and  when,  indeed,  any  specially 
artistic  quality  was  allowed  to  hide  a  multitude  of  sins  of  execution. 
Look  at  Rejlander’s  productions,  and  try  and  imagine  what  he  would 
have  done  without  preseut-dav  facilities  !  But  now  there  is  not  the 
faintest  excuse  for  “  sloppy  ”  work,  and  technical  excellence,  both  in 
definition  and  gradation  of  tone,  should  be  as  important  an  item  in 
the  qualifications  of  a  photograph  as  of  a  painting. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  not  only  the  new  men  in  photography  who 
openly  flout  at  the  scientific  side.  Not  long  ago,  so  high  an  authority 
as  Mr.  H.  P.  Robineon  was  mildly  sarcastic  on  the  subject  of 
formulae.  Now  “  H.  P.  R.”  has  done  marvellously  good  work  in  the 
old  days,  when  I  presume  he  had  to  study  formuke  ;  at  any  rate,  he 
did  what  was  the  fashion  in  those  days,  he  went  through  the  drudgery 
and  mastered  photography  before  he  attempted  art,  and  1  do  not 
recollect  ever  to  have  seen  a  production  of  his  that  was  not  at  least 
as  perfect  in  technique  as  in  other  qualities.  The  modern  man 
attempts  art,  but  gives  up  photography  as  too  difficult  a  task.  In 
times  past  even  great  painters  were  not  above  descending  to  such 
mechanical  tasks  as  grinding  their  own  colours  and  preparing  their 
own  canvases,  and  would  do  so  again  if  such  firms  as  Winsor  k 
Newton,  Rowney,  and  others,  dropped  out  of  existence :  but,  if  our 
plate-makers  shut  up  shop  inabody,  “impressionism”  and  half-modern 
photography  would  die  with  them.  Focussing  glasses  and  guides  to 
development  are  quite  as  cheap  as  plates,  aud  much  more  useful  in 
turning  out  pictures. 

There  was  a  very  suggestive  leader  a  few  weeks  back  on  the  Future 
of  Photography ,  though  I  think  the  title  should  have  been  rather  the 
“  Future  of  Exhibitions,”  for  fortunately  the  future  of  photography  is 
not  dependent  on  the  question  of  focussing.  M  hat  is  photography  . 
Surely  picture -making,  whether  good  or  bad,  does  not  constitute  the 
beginning  and  end  of  it  P  My  own  impression  is  that  the  technical 
side  is  the  real  photography,  while  mere  picture-making  is  but  a  side 
show.  We  should  not  be  satisfied  at  an  electric  exhibition  to  find  it 
confined  to,  say,  telegraphy.  At  the  same  time  a  purely  technical 
exhibition  would  appeal  only  to  a  comparatively  small  section  of 
even  photographers  themselves,  and  to  the  general  public  no:  at  all. 
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and,  I  fear,  a  separate  exhibition  devoted  only  to  the  purely  scientific 
and  mechanical  sides,  even  though  modern  printing  processes  wen- 
thrown  in,  would  prove  as  serious  a  “  frost  ”  as  the  unfortunate  show 
at  the  Imperial  Institute  last  year.  Then,  again,  to  bav  •  a  fairlv 
representative  show'  of  modern  technical  processes  and  apparatus 
would  require  far  more  room  than  has  hitherto  been  at  the  disposal 
of  the  parent  society,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  additional 
attraction  would  be  great  enough  to  repay  the  extra  exp*m*~  iuvolv.-d  , 
so  that,  all  things  considered,  the  combined  show  would  app  ar  to  be 
the  preferable  plan. 

There  is  no  reason  why  such  a  mixed  exhibition,  even  on  a  small 
scale,  should  not  be  extremely  interesting,  but  it  would  have  to  be 
on  entirely  different  lines  to  former  years.  Tim  apparatus  depart  • 
ment  at  Rail  Mall  has  always  been  a  farce  and  a  disgrace  Any  or.e 
can  show  anything,  and  the  specimens  of  incompr*-h-nMbl^  rubb  -b 
that  sometimes  find  their  way  on  to  the  tabk  would  he  hard  :  .  b-«r 
at  any  other  exhibition  I  ever  saw’.  If  only  reallv  noveltie-  uvr-^ 
admitted,  aud  these  subjected  to  a  rigorous  examination  b-fnr- 
acceptance,  a  good  deal  of  useful  matter  might  he  g  *  into  the  sm  .  i 
space,  and  let  the  same  system  of  weedicg  out  L>-  applied  to  tb« 
pictures.  Then  each  exhibition  might  make  a  -p-ciahtv  of  -  ai- 
particular  branch  or  department  of  scientific  photograph v.  ortho- 
chromatics,  colour  photography,  half-tone  process.  photograi  .re.  x  , 
including  processes,  appliances,  and  material.',  and.  if  n*-ce--ary, 
demonstrations.  These  need  not  interfere  with  the  geu-ral  or 
“artistic”  public,  while  they  would  prov-  - 

a  large  section  of  technical  worker-,  who  would  no:  troi.bl-  to  go  to 
see  the  pictures  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  a  perhaps  not  iusigni’i  ant 
number  of  those  wlio-e  interest  in  photography  extends  beyond  the 
capture  of  medals. 

One  of  the  disputed  questions  of  the  day  seem-  to  b-  the  safety  or 
otherwise  of  acetylene.  Either  side  can  be  taken  according  t  the 
point  of  view  of  the  observer.  Thus  let  us  take  it  that  it  -  >afe- 
“  as  safe  as  ordinary  gas,"  as  one  writer  say-.  So  in  the  ab-tra  t  it 
is,  when  all  is  right  and  you  know  perfectly  well  what  you  are 
doing.  But  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  acetylene  gas  is  “  made 
on  the  premises,”  while  ordinary  ga-  is  manufactured  by  txperts  in 
properly  constructed  works,  and  “  laid  on  ’’  or  supplied  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  harmless  form  to  the  cDnsumer.  What  w  >uld  be  the 
probable  state  of  affairs  if  ordinary  gas  were  made  in  the  kitch-u 
fireplace  and  carried  about  the  house  in  a  porta  le  g..somet^r  r 
Oxygen,  again,  is  perfectly  safe  under  proper  conditions,  yet  how 
many  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  iu  the  manufacture  aul  use  of 
that  gas. 

As  I  say,  acetylene  may  be  perfectly  safe  and  harm ’ess  und<-r 
proper  conditions,  and  when  the  generating  appara’us  is  .-o  igbly 
understood  and  in  perfect  order.  But  no  earthly  power  can  guarantee 
that  the  apparatus  will  always  keep  in  order,  any  more  than  that  >n 
oxvgen  retort  or  a  gas  cylinder  will  n  :  aometimM  explode  with 
di-astrou-  results.  It  is  not  the  ac-tylene  alon-*  *bat  is  dangerou'  ; 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  calcium  carbide  i-  most  to  b-  f-ar-  . .  an  i  if 
any  hitch  occur  in  the  working  of  the  generator,  and  the  g  -  goe-  -i 
accumulating  under  constantly  increasing  pressure,  what  B  on  t 
do  but  xvait  the  inevitable-  It  is  all  very  well  to  say.  as  Mr.  John 
Watson  does,  “  Do  not  experiment  yourselves,  follow  o  ‘  the  -  mpl  • 
instruction-  given  for  your  benefit.  >. tuple  instrui  lions  >  moot 
prevent  accidents,  and  the  sequence  of  tin*  •‘ime  st-nten.  •  seems  to 
point  very  distinctly  in  the  direction  of  danger,  for  it  seem  ?h  — 
“  instructions  have  been  arrived  at  **  thj  coat  of  the  brav**  m-n  wli  > 
have  risked  and  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  benefit  f 
Doesn’t  tt  seem  just  po-sible  that,  if  experienced  men  came  •  gi  t 
occasionally,  outsiders  may  stand  a  chance  of  doing  the  same.' 

I  was  rather  interested  in  an  article  on  Cycling  and  Photography, 
but  l  cannot  quite  understand  eom-  of  the  C3nc!u*ion<»  f  ths  writ-r. 
I  fully  agree  with  him  that  the  “three-wheeler  is  out-and-out  the 
best  machine,  both  for  convenience,  safety,  an  l  comfort,  for  tb** 
traveiling  photographer,  but  why  he  place*  ‘h**  safety  bic:<fle  list  l 
utterly  fail  to  >ee.  True,  he  says  tf  any  of  the  weight  is  hun^  o  i 
the  mach’ne,  it  will  affect  the  steering:  hut  why  not  carry  if.  \c  p. 
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the  stand,  on  the  back?  He  places  the  “ordinary”  bicycle  next  to 
the  tricycle;  now,  an  old  friend  of  mine  over  twenty  years  ago 
thought  very  little  of  mounting  his  56-inch  “  spider  ’  with  his  whole- 
plate  “  kit  ’’  on  back,  knapsack  fashion,  and  stand  strapped  to  the 
handle  bar,  and  doing  a  day’s  spin  out  and  home  of  sixty  or  seventy, 
and  on  one  occasion  eighty-four,  miles.  Now,  if  that  were  possible 
on  a  56-inch  wheel,  how  much  easier  it  must  be  on  a  2i  or  30-inch 
“  safety.”  I  am  acquainted  with  more  than  one  cyclist- photographer 
who  utilises  the  “  safety  ”  in  this  manner — camera  and  plates  on 
back,  and  stand  on  handle  or  backbone,  whichever  may  be  most 
convenient ;  or,  with  a  fourfold  stand,  it  also  can  go  on  the  back. 
But  personally  I  am  getting  old  enough  to  yearn  for  something  safer 
even  than  the  “  safety,”  and  so  prefer  the  three-wheeler. 

Dogberry. 

-  - — - -♦> - 

PHOTOGRAPHERS’  COPYRIGHTS. 

There  are  two  letters  replying  to  my  article  on  this  topic.  I  will  deal 
with  the  “Grateful  Member”  first.  He  says  I  have  “unmercifully 
slated  ”  the  Photographers’  Copyright  Union,  and  suggests  that  I  have 
“hurled  cheap  contumely”  on  them.  Save  us  from  our  friends!  I 
have  simply  given  a  brief  abstract  of  the  facts  of  my  connexion  with  the 
Union  touching  a  recent  incident,  as  they  declined  to  permit  the  corre¬ 
spondence  itself  to  be  published.  “  Grateful  Member  ”  clearly  shows  by 
these  descriptive  words  how  he  thinks  the  facts  tell  against  the  Union, 
for  I  made  no  comments.  He  asks,  further,  whether  I  would  have 
received  these  scores  of  fees,  &c.,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Union.  I  did 
receive  many  of  such  fees  and  annuities  before  ever  the  Union  took  a 
case  into  court.  The  Secretary  to  the  Union  furnishes  a  still  better 
reply.  Writing  of  the  Autotype  Company,  who  received  exemplary 
damages  for  a  piracy  in  a  few  days  after  legal  application  to  the  pirate, 
without  any  assistance  from  the  Union,  he  says  the  Autotype  Company 
“  carried  their  case  through  before  the  Union  was  thoroughly  organized.” 
In  the  recent  case  of  a  barefaced  piracy  of  a  very  valuable  copyright 
picture  belonging  to  me,  the  Union  obtained  the  ridiculous  compensation 
of  ten  guineas  and  costs  “  after  considerable  difficulty.” 

I  will  now  deal  with  the  Secretary’s  communication.  I  accept  his 
correction  about  the  Whitlock  case,  which  I  only  gave  on  hearsay,  as  I 
stated ;  the  Union  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
preventing  my  informant  having  any  excuse  for  repeating  the  tale.  The 
“  seventy-five  per  cent.”  I  wrote  was  a  clerical  error  for  eighty,  but  in 
favour  of  the  Union.  Under  the  excuse  of  privacy,  he  declines  to  reply  to 
various  very  pertinent  queries  I  put.  Readers  will  no  doubt  draw  their  own 
conclusions.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  I  who  suggested 
that  the  Union  existed  for  the  benefit  of  a  London  clique.  The  President 
mentioned  the  rumour.  “  Qui  s’excuse  s’accuse,”  the  French  say.  Speak¬ 
ing  for  the  Union,  the  Secretary  quotes  a  letter  written  in  1894,  giving 
prices  to  the  Christian  Herald  for  a  special  set  of  portraits  ( that  had 
already  been  published  elsewhere),  inferentially  suggesting  that  such  terms 
must  necessarily  hold  good  for  all  future  copyrights  of  any  subject. 
This  is  a  fair  example  of  the  way  the  provincial  photographer’s  interests 
are  looked  after  by  the  Union.  I  content  myself  again  with  drawing 
attention  to  their  methods.  Comment  would  be  superfluous. 

I  now  come  to  a  very  grave  matter,  in  which  the  honour  of  the  Union 
is  compromised  by  their  officials.  The  Secretary  writes  as  follows  : — 

“  Mr.  Webster  had,  in  his  letter  to  the  Christian  Herald,  dated 
November  10,  1894,  given  himself  completely  away  by  stating,  ‘  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  permit  the  use  of  any  of  my  copyright  photographs  for  the 
following  fees  ....  one  guinea  and  two  guineas.’  ” 

This  statement  of  the  Secretary  is  inaccurate.  I  append  an  exact  copy 
of  a  transcript,  in  his  own  handwriting,  of  my  letter  to  the  Christian 
Herald  (omitting  names),  the  letter  being  a  reply  to  one  of  theirs  : — 

“  Studio,  33,  Bridge-street-row,  Chester , 
“  November  10,  1894. 

“  The  Manager  of  the  Christian  Herald. 

“Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  letttr,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  permit 
tie  nee.  uf  any  cf  my  copyn'ght  photograph*  lor  the  fuilowing  fees,  viz. : 

— Cabinets :  Lady - ,  one  guinea ;  H.S.H.  Prince - ,  one  guinea  ; 

both  together,  one  and  a  half  guineas.  Panels  :  Lady - ,  two  guineas  ; 

Prince - ,  two  guineas.  For  one  issue  of  your  periodical  my  name  to 

appear  under  the  picture  as  photographer  and  owner  of  the  copyright. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  (Signed.)  G,  Watmough  Webster. 

“  Per  L.  Cuzner,  Secretary .” 


It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  italicising  of  the  word  “any,"  as 
Mr.  Gower  makes  it ;  and  further,  that  my  letter  quoted  prices  for  five 
distinctly  specified  pictures,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Gower  puts  it,  for  “a/iy” 
pictures.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  F.C.S. ,  F.R.P.8. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  PORTRAITIST. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  the  immediate  future,  the  photographic  worldi 
will  be  involved  in  a  controversy  similar  in  character  to  that  which 
divides  certain  politicians — the  members  in  one  division  being  known  to. 
their  opponents  as  “Little  Englanders.”  The  controversy  is  already  in 
the  air,  recent  events  tending  to  precipitate  it  in  a  definite  form.  The 
issue,  put  plainly,  resolves  itself  into  two  possible  courses  ;  on  the  one 
hand,  shall  photography  be  defined  by  this  or  that  limited  acceptance  of 
the  word?  or  shall  it  be  broadly  interpreted  to  include  the  whole  body  of 
persons  in  anyway  connected  with  photographic  processes  ?  In  short, 
are  photographers  to  adopt  a  policy  of  contraction  or  expansion  ? 

This  is  not  altogether  a  modern  dispute,  though  it  has  recently  entered 
upon  a  fresh  phase  through  the  introduction  of  new  elements.  In  the  past 
the  conflict  was  between  science  and  art.  To  many  photographers,  ecience 
should  only  be  introduced  into  photography  to  perfect  and  extend  its 
methods  the  better  to  produce  artistic  work  ;  to  the  men  of  science,  ait. 
photography  has  been  merely  the  appropriation  to  commercial  ends  of 
what  should  be  rightly  a  branch  of  pure  science.  For  many  yeare  the 
art  photographer — who  in  practice  means  the  portraitist — has  held  the 
field,  being  both  in  number  and  influence  the  predominant  power.  Thus 
the  ethics  and  ideals  of  the  portraitist  have  generally  prevailed,  tnese 
being  modelled  upon  the  customs  and  traditions  of  modern  and  bygone 
schools  of  art.  The  photographer  was  to  be  primarily  an  artist,  produc¬ 
ing  works  of  art,  having  for  his  guides  and  masters  men  of  the  stamp  of 
Rejlander,  Adam  Salomon,  and  H.  P.  Robinson;  persons  who  did  not 
work  in  this  spirit,  and  with  the  same  high  ideals  before  them  as  these 
masters  held  in  their  day,  had  no  claim  to  the  name  of  photographer. 
The  only  photography  was  the  pictorial  photography. 

But  whilst  the  majority  of  photographers  have  been  holding  these 
opinions,  and  reducing  them  to  practice  according  to  individual  ability, 
events  have  been  rapidly  progressing  around  them,  they,  meanwhile,  re¬ 
maining  intellectually  at  a  standstill.  The  portraitist,  clinging  to  his 
artistic  ideal,  has  been  left  stranded,  and  out  of  touch  with  the  more 
recent  advances  of  commercial  photography.  Ten  years  ago  the  artistic- 
view  of  photography  was  the  prevalent  one,  being  applicable  to  the  then 
existing  body  of  photographers  ;  since  then  an  entirely  new  class  of  man. 
has  arisen,  to  whom  the  former  ideals  and  artistic  aspirations  are  unintel¬ 
ligible,  because  having  no  direct  application  to  his  work.  This  class  the 
portraitist  ignores,  keeping  strictly  apart  from  its  ways  of  business,  and 
scarcely  recognising  its  photographic  character.  The  older  societies  and 
institutions  take  little  notice  of  the  dry-plate  maker,  the  trade  printer,  the- 
bromide  enlarger,  the  lanternist,  the  view  publisher,  the  provider  of  photo¬ 
graphs  for  advertisements,  Christmas  cards,  &c.,  the  process  operator,  the 
process-block  maker,  the  manufacturers  of  photographic  materials,  the  more 
recent  additions — the  X-ray  operator,  the  kinetographist,  the  three-colour^ 
process  workers,  and  many  others  in  minor  branches  of  photographic 
work.  The  ideals  of  the  portraitist  cannot  be  applied  to  workers  of  this 
description,  yet  this  class  is  rapidly  growing,  and  perhaps  even  now 
equals  in  wealth,  and  will  certainly  soon  outnumber,  the  artistic  photo¬ 
graphers.  They  will  not  be  much  longer  pushed  aside  and  ignored  ;  but  . 
if  the  art  ideals  are  to  prevail,  they  must  be  classed  as  rude  mechanics 
along  with  Abney,  Bothamley,  Pringle,  and  Co.,  as  having  no  valid  claim, 
to  the  title  of  photographers.  Should  such  an  attitude  of  antagonism  be 
persisted  in,  we  shall  have  the  spectacle  of  a  comparatively  small  body 
of  men  taking  up  a  position  of  lofty  isolation,  and  alienating  the  more 
powerful  and  wealthier  section  of  their  own  industry. 

In  place,  therefore,  of  the  old  opposition  between  science  and  art,  we 
have  now  this  large  and  growing  commercial  class  to  consider.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  ascendency  of  the  portraitist  is  also  threatened  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  applications  of  photography  to  his  old  enemy  science.  Scientific : 
men  are  using  photography  more  than  of  old.  It  has  almost  displaced 
eye  observations  in  astronomical  observatories,  hardly  a  science  can  be 
named  to  which  it  has  not  been  applied,  and  it  crops  up  in  such  unex¬ 
pected  places  as  the  engineer’s  shop  for  gauging  the-  dimensions  of  screw 
threads.  The  total  commercial  value  of  the  scientific  trade  must  now  be 
considerable,  large  numbers  of  photographic  workers  gaining  a  livelihood, 
in  supplying  the  demand.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  recognised  that 
commercial  and  scientific  photography  will  continue  to  advance  by 
reason  of  new  applications  and  discoveries,  whereas  portraiture  has 
reached  its  maximum,  and  cannot  now  extend  only  in  so  far  as  wealth 
and  population  increase.  With  scientific  and  commercial  photography,, 
none  can  tell  to  what  importance  they  may  eventually  reach,  and  it 
would  be  well  not  to  undervalue  their  possibilities. 

Besides  these  external  causes  which  threaten  the  supremacy  of  portrait 
photography,  there  is  an  internal  disruption,  which  seems  destined  to 
separate  the  portrait  and  landscape  photographer,  who,  until  recently, 
were  regarded  as  one.  Dr.  Emerson  showed  what  artistic  work  could  be 
done  in  nature  photography,  pure  and  simple.  His  followers,  upholding 
an  even  nnre  transcendental  view  of  nature  photography,  have  created  a. 
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school  of  landscape  photographers  more  ambitious,  more  cultured,  though 
less  confident  of  their  powers,  than  the  older  workers.  The  portraitist 
called  himself  an  artist,  and  claimed  to  he  a  photogrnplHr  ;  the  new 
man  calls  himself  a  photographer,  and  claims  to  be  an  artist.  Not 
that  he  would  identify  himself  with  the  scientific  or  commercial  worker, 
but  with  the  aim  of  lifting  photography  to  ai t  insteal  of  bringing  art 
down  to  photography.  The  outcome  of  the  activities  of  this  new  school 
has  been  to  limit  the  sphere  of  the  portraitist,  for  it  has  raised  in  some 
degree  the  standard  of  quality  of  photographic  views.  A  view  must  now 
have  a  pictorial  beauty ;  more  attention  is  required  in  its  production, 
and  considerable  ability  must  be  displayed  if  it  is  to  be  a  maiketable 
commodity. 

In  every  direction  we  see  growth,  it  being  evident  that  in  the  near 
future,  portraiture  will  no  longer  be  the  leading  interest  in  photogiaphy. 
In  absolute  amount  of  work  required  there  will,  of  c  mrse,  be  no  d*  cline, 
the  change  being  merely  one  of  relative  importance  It,  is  hardly 
possible,  at  this  late  date,  for  portraiture  to  die  out.  In  the  fulure  it 
will,  therefore,  he  unreasonable  to  confine  the  meaning  of  photography 
to  its  artistic  aspect,  and  to  call  its  exponents  representative.  The  only 
alternative  is  that  the  art  photographer  return  to  the  older  position,  and 
designate  himself  an  artist  without  the  photographer.  Some  such  dis¬ 
tinctive  title  will  have  to  be  adopted  by  those  who  adhere  to  the  strictly 
artistic  side  of  photography,  if  they  have  any  fear  of  lowering  their  art 
status  by  association  with  the  commercial  reproducers  and  scientific 
workers.  They  might  also  follow  the  custom  of  painters  in  using  the 
descriptive  names,  “artist  in  oils,”  “  artist  in  water  colours,”  black-and- 
white  “  artists  ;  ’  in  agreement  with  such  nomenclature  we  should  have 
the  terms  “  artist  in  platinum,”  “  artist  in  carbon.”  Ac.  In  the  ew-nt  of 
such  departure,  the  name  photographer  would  remain  with  the  larger 
and  more  wealthy  body  about  whose  right  to  be  called  artists  no  quarrel 
would  arise.  Such  a  separation  is,  however,  not  desirable,  the  well-being 
of  photography  would  be  more  certainly  aeBured  by  a  strong  combination 
of  all  sections  for  educational  and  trade  purposes. 

The  inclination  to  regard  photography  from  a  single  point  of  view  was 
evident  at  the  last  Pall  Mall  Exhibition,  as  this  Journal  has  already 
pointed  out.  An  exhibition  is  in  no  way  representative  of  an  industry 
whilst  it  overlooks  the  more  progressive  sections  ;  an  exhibition  being 
simply  a  means  of  marking  progress.  If  the  photoi  raphic  profession  is 
to  prosper  in  the  future,  its  commercial  interests  must  be  studied  in  the 
present,  and  likewise  the  interests  of  those  workers  who  are  extending  its 
scope,  and  putting  capita]  into  the  newer  departments. 

The  policy  of  limitation  has  done  some  harm  in  thepsst,  phot  graphers 
having  clung  b  o  long  to  the  belief  that  artistic  portraiture  is  the,  only 
legitimate  and  profitable  application  of  phe>tography.  How  far  this 
opinion  has  stood  in  the  way  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  photo¬ 
graphers  as  a  body  I  shall  not  pause  to  inquire:  one  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  the  artistic  ideal  has  not  prevented  the  growth  of  a  pure!}' 
utilitarian  photography.  Had  a  more  liberal  view  been  taken  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  past,  we  might  now  see  the  photographer  engaging  the 
process  worker  instead  of  the  process  worker  engaging  the  photographic 
operator.  Process  work  would  then  have  bepn  rightly  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  photography,  and  not,  as  now.  a  branch  of  priming.  The 
evolution  of  the  process  worker  is  not  let  complete  ;  with  ihe  chenpening 
of  production  there  will  be  every  inducement  for  him  to  supply  ink 
portraits  of  large  size  to  private  individuals,  and  thus  enter  into  direct 
competition  with  photographers.  This  would  mean  a  loss  not  easily 
recov  ered. 

From  whatever  side  the  question  is  looked  at.it  appears  that  the  por¬ 
traitist  can  no  longer  be  regar  ded  as  the  ruler  of  the  photographic  world  ;  it 
only  remains  for  him  to  decide  whether  he  shall  throw  in  his  lot  with  tire 
numerous  other  woikers,  or  form  a  small  clique  having  artistic  aims  and 
no  pronounced  commercial  policy.  To  me  it  seems  certain  that  in  future 
photographic  processes  will  come  into  use  for  the  greater  part  <  f  black- 
and-white  illustration,  and  that  three-colour  photographic  work  will 
supplant  much  of  the  cheap  colour  work  which  is  now  done.  Direct  nega¬ 
tives  will  also  be  much  in  demand,  this  of  necessity  meaning  the  want 
of  men  who  can  produce  artistic  work  with  the  camera.  In  such  woik 
the  very  best  of  artistic  photographers  will  find  eruplojment,  and  so 
identify  their  interests  with  the  most  prosperous  section  of  photography. 
Even  now  tome  of  the  leading  portiaitists  are  extending  busirn  ss  in  this 
dinction,  producing  art  studies  and  composition  pictuies  fit  for 
mechanical  reproduction.  By  turning  his  attention  to  similar  work, 
the  portraitist  might  extend  his  business,  and  come  within  the  serpe  of 
prrgressive  photography.  If  this  is  Dot  done,  a  class  is  sure  to  aiise  who 
will  make  a  speciality  of  tl  e  work  and  render  competition  hopeless. 

Those  who  reject  these  minor  branches,  and  hope  to  depend  solely  on 
portraiture,  will  be  compelled  hv  circumstances  to  form  themselves  into 
a  strong  combination  to  prevent  the  ovei crowding  and  severe  competition 
which  otherwise  they  must  encounter.  John  A  Randall. 


A  DRUGGIST’S  DILEMMA. 

While  every  one  recognises  that  it  is  necessary'  for  the  safety  of  the 
public  that  there  should  be  some  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  poisons,  there 
are  many  who  consider  that  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  the  subject  is 
unsatisfactory.  Under  the  present  law,  a  class  is  given  the  monopoly  of 


selling  certain  scheduled  poisone,  and  even  in  their  case  there  are 
formalities  to  he  gone  through,  otherwise  the  s  le  becomes  a  punishable 
offence. 

The  1  hannaceutical  Society  is  at  present  entrusted  with  the  power  of 
putting  the  law  in  motion  against  offenders,  and  it  has  been  imputed  to 
them  that  they  have  exercised  their  powtr,  not  with  the  common  sense 
that  should  be  exercised  with  retard  to  all  laws,  but  sometimes  rather  ta 
an  instrument  of  persecution  ;  not  as  a  trust  to  saure  the  people  agaimt 
harm,  but  as  the  defence  of  a  monopoly. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  l'harmaeeuti< al  Society  is  bcuod  to 
ptoeecute  in  every  case  of  infringement  of  the  Poisons  Act.  and  they 
cannot  be  charged  with  reminsne-s  when  any  unregistered  seller  is  con¬ 
cerned,  even  though  the  poisonous  material  be  in  so  small  a  quantity  and 
in  so  diluted  a  state  as  to  cease  practically  to  Le  poisonous,  b*  minimi* 
non  cure t  lex  seems  to  be  a  maxim  unknown  to  the  Soc-ety,  and  if  an  un¬ 
fortunate  complexion  specialist  must  be  prosecuted  for  selling  a  lotion  con¬ 
taining  an  almost  inappreciable  quantity  of  bichloride  of  mercurv.  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  a  registered  chemist  for  a  similar  offence?  What  is 
sauce  for  the  gco»e  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 

In  connexion  with  the  discuesion  of  the  administration  of  the  Poisons 
Act  which  has  recently  taken  place  in  Thi  I  RiriSH  Jounuor  Photo* 
oraphy,  the  following  report,  which  is  taken  from  the  Weekly  Sun  of  the 
13th  inst.,  will  be  intf  rrsting. 

“ARSENICAL.  SOAP. 

“A  Peculiar  Prosecution  and  an  Ingenious  Defence. 

••  At  the  Brentford  Police  Coart  yealen lay.  I.,  f.,r.  Mr.  < r m  .  •  r,- 
tin-  chair)  and  other 

Drugs  Act  came  on  foi  hearing.  Th-  Mr.  George  T  r  .  r.  a 

chemist,  of  High-rot'1.  Chiswick,  was  snmi  r  selling  a 

‘  Arsenical’  soap,  ‘which was  not  of  tbe  nature  and  quality  demanded.'  Mr 
Tyler,  Inspector  under  tin-  Act,  forthe  Hid  dieses  I 

and  Mr.  Arthur  Hutton,  larris'er,  re] . -nt* .  I  :i,.-  .  U  Tyler 

stated  that  a  tablet  of  ‘  arsenical '  soap  was  purchased 

which,  on  being  analysed  w  -  found 

arsenic.  It  was  estimated  that  n  p  ui>d  "*  the  soap  w<  .  . 

one-hundredth  part  of  a  grain  "t  arseni  !..  .  •  -  'J  »  l 

analyst  considered,  was  of  no  practical  value. 

“  Mr.  Hutton  raisi-d  a  technical  objer  tion  to  the  -  an 
that  the  wrapper  which  contained  the  1  that  tl,.-  amount  of 

used  was  ‘  small  and  was  perfectly  harmless. ‘  'i  detii  tion  of  tbr 
‘ arsenical ’  in  all  tin-  standard  dictionai  t  the  >•-<: 

in  any  quantity  into  the  composition  of  an  -.rti  l<  tei 

“  Mr.  Tyler  i-t  it-*d  that  an  expert  had  _■  veil  it  i-  Li-  ..,.ur  n  that  t  1  ••  <  f 
■|l(  service  to  the  public,  arsei  to  t  on  mt  of  one  and 
pound  should  he  introduced. 

“The  Chairinau :  Hut  the  Briti-h  Pliatniaco  pia  ha-  u  •  kid  down  a 
standard. 

“  Mr.  Hutton  contended  that  as  arseni  had  been  introdu 
position  of  the  soap,  in  however  small  a  quantity,  the  •  barge  in  >•  ti  \ 

“The  Chairman  expressed  hi-  toncurren  ,:.d  tbe 

.summons  was  dismissed.” 

Most  chemists  sell  arsenical  soap  for  ihe  complexion,  and  ev<  n  rut  vor 
tis-e  it.  It  is  to  be  obtained  as  easily  as  “  old  brown  Windsor.”  It  eeen.s 
evident  fioni  the  context  that,  in  this  rase,  the  necessary  ceremonies  for 
the  Bale  of  a  scheduled  poison  were  not  p-rfurmed,  and.  if  no  the  I'r,  »r- 
maceutical  Society  is  hound  to  exercise  its  powers.  It  i«  not  likelv  to  do 
s-o,  of  comse.  against  a  member  of  its  own  Trade  l'n>on.  but  if  the 
defendant  in  the  case  had  been  a  groc«  r  be  would  have  etood  a  g*<od 
chance  of  being  brought  to  book  for  his  heinous  crime. 

B*  tween  inepectois  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  and  th  Pharmaceu¬ 
tical  bociety,  sellers  of  arsenical  soap  ought  to  have  a  n-errv  time  of  it. 


-  THE  DEMEN'V  CHRONOPHOTOGRAPH  FOR  MOVING 
PROJECTIONS. 

L.  Gaurnoi.  t  k  Cu.,  57,  Rue  Saint-Rccb,  Paris. 

Mons.  L.  Gaum<>nt  last  week  demonstrated  the  Demeny  apparatus  for 
t-iking  and  pr«  jecling  ••animated''  photographs  We  were  enabled  to 
examine  some  of  the  negatives,  and  prints  and  transpart  news  from 
them,  that  had  teen  made  in  the  caweta.  The  pictures  «ere  btautifniiy 
defined,  well  exposed,  and  without  .  i  v.re  the  b*et  w,.  (  **'«. 

hitherto  Been—  Hina  attesting  both  the  good  qualities  of  the  D.  mony 
camera  and  tbe  film  that  »as  used  in  it. 

The  Demeny  instrument  takes  and  projects  pictures,  each  of  which 
gives  an  image  having  an  area  four  times  greater  than  animatogi aphic 
pictures  of  the  usual  eize.  With  legal d  to  the  appearance  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  images  on  th**  screen,  which  were  shown  by  means  of  tbe  electric 
arc,  they  struck  us  as  being  the  best,  photographically  and  mechanically, 
that  we  have  seen,  making  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  demonstration 
took  place  in  a  comparatively  small  loom  bbown  on  the  stage  of  a 
theatre  or  in  a  large  hall,  we  should  imagine  that  there  would  be  little  or 
no  perceptible  movement. 

It  is  a  feature  of  tbe  Demeny  chronophotographic  appai  at ua,  that  tbe 
camera  is  well  adapted  to  form  part  of  the  projection  s.utem— the  <  ne 
instrument  does  fi  r  both  pmpoaes.  The  illustration  shoas  the  band  of 
positives  in  process  of  being  wound  off.  and  the  principle  of  the  inst>u- 
ment  will  doubtless  be  grasped  bv  means  of  tbe  following  biief  e'e  crip- 
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tion  uf  the  essential  movements,  understaudiog  that  the  him  works  in 
the  direction  shown  by  the  arrows  : — 

The  bobbin  upon  which  the  pellicular  band  has  been  previously  rolled 
by  the  aid  of  a  winder  is  placed  upon  a  fixed  axis,  and  a  friction-roller 


drawer  composed  of  a  cylinder  covered  with  an  indiarubber  casing  and 
driven  by  a  gearing  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  apparatus,  unrolls  a 
given  quantity  of  the  pellicular  band.  This  portion  of  the  band  engages 
itself  between  a  guide  and  a  friction  roller  along  a  passage,  lined  with 
velvet,  in  which  is  found  a  rubber  frame  placed  opposite  the  window,  and 
presenting  an  identical  aperture  to  that  forming  the  opening  of  this 
window. 

This  rubber  frame,  lined  with  velvet,  is  movable  round  a  joint  adapted 
to  one  of  its  sides,  and  when  the  him  has  passed,  the  frame  is  applied 
upon  it,  and  it  keeps  it  in  gentle  and  continuous  pressure  by  clasping  in 
the  spring  wedge. 

After  having  passed  under  the  frame,  the  him  engages  itself  under 
a  friction  roller,  then  also  under  a  cam,  then  it  is  passed  up  n  the  dented 
cylinder,  wherefrom  it  finally  rolls  itself  upon  the  receptor  bobbin 
previously  placed  upon  the  drawing  axis. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  Demeny  apparatus  that  it  does  not  destroy  or  tear 
the  hlms,  and  the  examples  shown  bore  out  the  claim.  The  mechanical 
movements  appeared  to  us  to  be  carefully  devised  and  perfected,  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  the  Demeny  apparatus  is  simple  and  ceriaia  in  u^e, 
practicable,  and  effective.  Certainly  the  results  it  has  produced  tell  very 
largely  in  its  favour. 


THE  BRISTOL  EXHIBITION. 

The  International  Photographic  Exhibition,  organized  by  the  Bristol 
and  West  of  England  Photographic  Association,  was  opened  on  Monday 
last  at  the  galleries  of  the  Eine  Arts  Acaieiny,  Clifton.  It  is  to  remain 
open  until  January  23.  There  are  between  eight  hundred  and  nine 
hundred  exhibits,  many  of  them  coming  from  abroad,  so  that  the  inter¬ 
national  character  of  the  Exhibition  is  unquestioned.  The  energy  of  the 
Bristol  Executive  has  been  well  responded  to,  and  the  result  is  that  in 
the  handsome  galleries  of  the  Fine  Arts  Academy  a  line  collection  of 
works  has  been  got  together.  It  is  not,  however,  representative  of  all 
phases  of  photographic  art,  inasmuch  as  the  “  Salon”  element  is  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence,  although  possibly  this  is  no  loss  to  the  Bristol 
Exhibition. 

The  Awards. 

Twenty-eight  medals  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Judges — 
Messrs.  Blanchard,  Payne  Jennings,  B  Alfieri,  R.  Smith,  and  Hood 
Daniel — who  in  their  report  remarked  :  “The  Judges  consider  that  the 
exhibits,  taken  as  a  whole,  fully  sustain  the  artistic  advance  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  felt  compelled  to  award  extra 
medals  on  account  of  the  high  standard  of  excellence  of  the  work 
shown.”  As  to  the  Champion  Class,  the  Judges  said:  “In  respect  to 
this  class  the  Judges  feel  that,  notwithstanding  the  strong  desire  of  the 
Association  to  award  the  medal,  they  could  not  select  an  exhibit  that 
was,  in  their  estimation,  sufficiently  in  advance  of  its  competitors  to 
warrant  them  in  making  this  high  award.” 

Class  1.,  Landscape  or  Seascape,  half-plate  or  larger. — No.  14,  silver 
medal,  An  Old  Hulk,  Charles  Job  ;  No.  51,  silver,  The  Crest  of  the  11  ill, 
C.  F.  Tuston  ;  No.  78,  bronze,  Evening  on  Layo  Maggiore,  M.  T.  Tylor ; 
Ng.  22,  bronze,  An  E*scx  llomstead ,  J.  H.  Gear. 


Class  II.,  Marine.— No.  475,  silver  medal,  The  Harbour,  W.  Norgrove; 
No.  470,  silver,  Twixt  Day  and  Night,  J.  H.  Gear;  No.  460,  bronze, 
Twilight  (Hey,  W.  C.  Hemmons ;  No.  480,  bronze,  Whitby,  J.  Guniton  ; 
No.  409,  extra  bronze,  Seaside  Snaps,  A.  Lewis. 

Class  III.,  Landscape,  5  x  4  or  under. — No.  233,  silver  medil,  Series, 
C.  F.  Inston  ;  Nos.  209  and  270,  bronze,  Thames  Views,  E  E.  B  irron. 

Class  IV.,  Architecture.— No.  302,  silver  medal,  Ann  Hathaway's  Cot¬ 
tage,  Harold  Baker  ;  No.  320,  bronze,  A  Bit  uf  Old  England,  Bulbeck  <fr  Co. 

Class  V.,  Portraits. — No.  494,  silver  medal,  Miss  Lily  Hanbury,  Harold 
Baker;  No.  525,  bronze,  Studies  of  Nan,  R.  Ayton. 

Claes  VI.,  Portraits. — No.  572,  silver  medal,  Study  of  a  Ilea  l,  P. 
Lankester;  No.  550,  bronze,  Portrait,  O.  W.  Huntingdon. 

Class  VII. ,  Genre. — No.  579,  silver  medal,  Chic,  B.  Thornley;  No.  596, 
bronze,  Lead  Kindly  Light,  R.  Ayton  ;  No.  602,  bronze,  A  Studio  Corner, 
F.  P.  Moffat. 

Class  VIII.,  Pictures  by  Artificial  Light. — No.  648,  silver  medal,  The 
Miser,  H.  E.  Brightman  ;  No.  658,  bronze  extra,  Study  of  Costume, 
Harold  Baker. 

Class  IX.,  Enlargements. — No.  369,  silver  medal,  Miss  Lily  Ilanbury, 
Harold  Baker;  No.  374,  bronze,  Early  Morning,  Interlaken,  Rev.  E. 
Rainbow. 

Class  X  ,  Transparencies. — No.  774a,  silver  medal,  set  of  eight, 
E.  Brightman  ;  Nos.  763  to  774,  bronze  extra,  series,  J.  Phillip ;  Nos. 
758  to  762,  bronze  extra,  series,  C.  A.  Brightman. 

Class  XL,  Lantern  Slides. — No.  780,  silver  medal,  set  of  twelve,  J.  H. 
Gear  ;  No.  779,  bronze,  set  of  twelve,  F.  Howard. 

Class  XII.,  Scientific. — Nos.  699,  709,  and  707,  silver  medals,  Animals 
at  the  Zoo  (three  sets),  H.  Sandland. 

Class  XIII.,  Process. — No.  719,  silver  medal,  Three-colour  Work,  The 
Heliochrome  Company;  Nos.  723  and  735,  silver,  Collotype  Repro¬ 
ductions,  The  Autotype  Company. 

Class  XLV  ,  Apparatus. — Silver  medal,  Gwyer’s  Improved  Limelight 
Jet. 

With  a  great  deal  of  the  work  at  Bristol  we  were  already  familiar,  by 
reason  of  having  seen  it  at  various  exhibitions  during  the  past  three 
years.  The  Judges  appear  to  us  to  have  acquitted  themselves  of  their 
task  with  great  success,  for  in  this  large  display  of  singularly  good  and 
qualitatively  even  work,  they  must  have  felt  no  small  difficulty  in  coming 
to  their  decisions.  The  award  list  shows  that  they  hava  in  many 
instances  confirmed  verdicts  that  have  already  been  passed. 

We  think,  as  we  thought  three  years  ago,  that  the  Bristol  Committee 
adopts  an  unnecessarily  minute  classification,  and  that  fewer  classes  are 
desirable.  We  have  always  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  direct 
photographs  should  be  judged  according  to  area ,plus  quality,  instead  of  by 
quality  alone.  We  also  desire  to  enter  a  friendly  protest  against  the  action 
of  the  Committee  in  hanging  one  of  the  exhibits.  This  is  No.  197  in  the 
Champion  Class,  A  Study.  It  is  a  beautifully  executed  photograph  on 
surface  paper  of  a  well  favoured  young  woman  quite  in  puns  naturalibus, 
with  the  exception  of  a  piece  of  fabric  which  sli9  holds  to  shield  a  small 
part  of  her  person.  We  are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  G.  Lafayette  is  thoroughly 
sincere  in  regarding  this  exhibit  as  a  work  of  art,  and  that  the  Bristol 
Committee  are  of  the  same  opinion,  but  to  us  it  appealed  simply  as  the  mere 
picture  of  a  naked  woman,  having  no  other  quality  than  that  ot'  beiag  a 
good  photographic  record  of  a  physical  fact.  Hence,  we  cannot  think  its 
inclusion  in  the  Exhibition  dictated  by  prudence  or  wisdom;  and  we  repeat 
the  hope  we  have  often  uttered  in  these  pages,  that  Exhibition  Executives 
will  take  the  greatest  care  in  dealing  with  pnotographs  of  this  class.  This 
photograph  hangs  in  the  Champion  Class,  in  which  the  Judges  withheld 
the  gold  medal.  The  class  is  only  moderately  good.  We  think  that 
Champion  Classes  at  photographic  exhibitions  are  going  out  of  favour, 
for  some  of  the  best  work  of  the  year  is  not  now  submitted  to  competition, 
so  that  the  award,  when  made,  by  no  means  implies  the  value  that  once 
attached  to  it. 

The  Exhibits. 

One  result  of  what  we  may  term  the  monotony  of  excellence  which 
characterises  this  Exhibition,  is  to  lender  the  task  of  particularising  the 
pictures  at  any  lengGh  both  difficult  and  undesirable,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
be  hard  to  avoid  platitudinous  repetition.  Let  us,  therefore,  confine 
ourselves  to  the  expansion  of  a  lew  notes  that  we  made  during  our 
survey.  One  is,  that,  since  the  last  Exhibition  here,  the  practice  of 
“  close-up  ”  framing  has  come  in  for  more  general  adoption,  the  result 
being  that  it  is  now  possible  to  divest  a  wall  of  the  spottiness  and  in¬ 
harmony  which  once  was  a  feature  of  most  exhibitions.  Again,  we 
thought  that  white  skies  had  long  been  relegated  to  neglect,  but,  in  Class 
I.,  Mr.  F.  Spalding,  with  two  views,  Waiting  the  Fox  and  Where  Shadows 
Hide,  reminds  us  that  progression  in  this  important  detail  has  not  been 
so  general  as  we  imagined.  He  is  one  of  several  sinners  in  this  respect 
We  note  in  the  class  some  capital  Italian  outdoor  scenes  by  M.  Victor 
Selb—  a  well-known  Continental  worker — and  admirable  examples  by 
Gear,  Gunston,  Lintott,  and  many  other  habitual  exhibitors. 

The  Champion  Class  contains  such  works  as  Alfred  Werner’s  Jadis, 
a  Reynolds-like  portrait  effect  shown  in  the  1895  8alon  ;  Bulbeck’s  Ely 
Cathedral,  Organ  Staircase;  The  Master  Hand,  by  F.  Moffat;  a  very  good 
Portrait  Head  by  R.  S.  Webster ;  Mr.  R.  J.  Fry’s  last  year’s  Pall  Mall 
exhibit,  Parting  Day;  Mr.  Gear’s  Silvery  Morn;  Mr.  Stieglitz’s  Scurrying 
Home ;  and  many  other  well-known  works.  Lafayette,  Harold  Baker, 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  classes  of  the  FxhiV»;«r>«  ;Q  irr 
parently  devoted  chiefly  to  hand-camera  pictures.  The  forty  odd  exhibits 
are  capital  specimens  of  this  class  of  work.  Mr  Bulbeck  s  Tharn^ 

Architecture  monopolises  Class  IV  amnno  j. 

?°“tnJ?utio"s  °f  8reat  excellence  from  E.  R.  Bull  ‘E  °R  Ashton* 
Bolbeck  &  Co.,  J.  T.  Hopwood,  Harold  Baker,  H.  W.  Boniett  fw 
Marriage,  B  Bnghtman,  and  other  masters  of  this  branch  of  work  S 

t^ZeTn7^lX^°Ue°thm  arChiteotl,ral  Photographs 

or£nS^rirentr“d  8pSrehaB  J£  ** 

pluralist  here,  and  a  worker  of  many-sided  IS, 
carbon  of  Miss  Lily  H anbury.  The  enlarged  Swiss  views  of  the  Hw  T 
Rainbow  are  exceptionally  good  in  technique,  and  popular  attention  is 
sure  to  be  arrested  by  the  Autotype  Company’s  well  exeenfpJ  on  1  ! 

from  Mr.  Watmough  Webster’s  negativ7of Mr GSSton^aS  V?S1“t 
Chang.  Mr.  Harrison’s  seashore  piece,  depicting  a  dismnnHp  1  ^f8 
After  the  Storm,  also  demands  a  word  of  Sf  Messrs  wlt  p1 
Howard,  Sandland,  and  T.  H.  Morton  are  a  sqP  represented  in  Ztoil' 
which  is  full  of  good  examples  of  enlarging  wo?k  6  da3S’ 

We  must  own  that  the  classes  devoted  to  portraiture  affordpd  u?  tho 
most  pleasure.  To  the  Bristol  Exhibition  clS“  we  (eel  no  iocon 
sideiable  gratitude  for  their  encouragement  of  professional  portraiture— 
por  raiture  not  merely  produced  to  gratify  the  whims  of  an  individual 
exhibitor  out  of  whose  hands  it  seldom  goes,  but  to  appeal  to  the  public 
We  dearly  recollect  the  portrait  section  of  the  1893  Exhibition  at  Bristol 
-the  “  commercia1”  work  suffered  from  an  excess  of  retouching  On 
the  whole  the  commercial  portraiture  of  this  Exhibition  is  an  improve 
Evidence.  °f  Predecessor>  in  tha*  the  art  of  the  retoucher  is  less  in 

Mr.  Yeo  excels  with  several  portraits  of  children,  and  of  older  subjects 
His  work  manifests  great  improvement  on  past  efforts.  Mr  Harold 
Baker  s  contributions  are  marked  by  wonderful  command  over  posing 
and  lighting,  and  an  unequalled  power  of  infusing  character  into  his 
sitters  faces.  He  is  at  home  either  in  photographing  a  beautiful  woman 
oi  a  man  with  a  rugged  face.  Mr.  Lafayette  has  some  highly  finished 
specimens,  and  we  welcome  Mr.  Byrne,  who  sends  some  charming  studies 
of  children.  Three  large  portraits,  by  Mr.  0.  W.  Huntingdon,  are  con- 
spicuously  good  but  the  exhibitor  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  lights  of 
his  prims  too  hard,  thus  jeopardising  the  harmony  of  his  effects 
classes^61  aU^  ^rnst  ^ambert  al30  figure  promineutly  ia  these 

i  The  class  for  genre  is  well  supported,  and  contains  some  undeniably 
clever  things  and  some  that  just  miss  their  mark.  For  example  Mr 
R.  Pratchett  s  boy  who  is  unwillingly  doing  his  Home  Lessons,  is  taking 
the  matter  in  a  spirit  of  philosophy  quite  foreign  to  youths  who  are 
compelled  to  do  as  he  is  doing.  We  welcome  the  work  of  Mrs.  Walter 
Gardiner,  who  shows  two  studies  of  an  old  rustic  over  his  Bible  on 
Sunday  Evening  and  also  over  his  pipe  in  Quiet  Enjoyment.  Such  worl- 
however,  presents  very  little  difficulty,  although  it  is  so  good  as  to 
encourage  us  to  hope  that  Mrs.  Gardiner  is  capable  of  striking  out  into 
more  original  lines.  Mr.  C.  M.  Wane  aims  high  in  Memories.  A  girl 
has  entered  her  father’s  study  and  is  playing  him  a  violin  solo.  The 
music  evidently  touches  the  widower’s  heart,  for  he  looks"  sad  aui 
reflective.  It  is  a  cleverly  executed  bit  of  work,  although  we  doubt  the 
probability  of  a  business  man,  seated  at  his  study  table  and  engaged 
with  his  papers,  being  consoled  by  the  presence  of  a  musical  daughter 
Orchardson  once  handled  a  similar  theme— Her  Mother's  Joire— 
and  the  young  lady,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  was  singing  to  her  father 
in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner— a  much  more  sensible  plan  than 
invading  the  poor  man’s  study  when  he  was  writing  cheques.  Lead 
Kindly  Light,  a  devotional  subject,  by  Mr.  R.  Ayton,  is  clever  of  its 
kind.  Tnere  are  many  other  really  able  things  in  the  class,  particularly 
those  by  B.  Thornley,  Victor  Selb,  T.  Lee  Syms,  F.  P.  Moffat,  Miss  Muriel 
Bell,  and  Dr.  J.  Griffiths,  to  which  we  wish  we  had  space  to  refer  in 
detail. 

Subjects  taken  by  artificial  light  occupy  Class  VIII.  About  thirty  are 
shown,  and  the  portraits  by  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Lafayette  betray  all  the 
softness  of  lighting  of  good  daylight  work.  Mr.  Fred  Marsh  has  several 
examples  of  great  technical  excellence,  depicting  paper  mills,  gas  works, 

&c.,  and  a  humorous  study  of  a  couple  apprehending  the  presence  of 
Burglars  in  the  house. 

The  Photo  mechanical  Class  (XIII.)  is  notable  for  its  interesting 
entries.  Threo-colour  work  is  shown  by  Raithby,  Lawrence,  &  Co.  and 
the  Heliochrome  Company ;  half-tone  by  both  firms  ;  collotype  by  S.  B. 

Bolas  &  Co.  and  the  Autotype  Company.  The  latter  linn's  collotypic 
fcproductions  on  satin  are  of  exquisitely  beautiful  quality.  Flowers,  animal 
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With  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  Lantern-slide  ru4i  , 
m  quality,  we  pass  to  the  T.ansparency  I Si,  _ftlw“ a  l£2PP0rted 
Bristol.  Mr.  H.  N.  King  has  a  senes  of  stereoscoffic  t^o^nL?6  *! 

«5»  '1°'"  “<=H  I:..'  ...  ,  . 

Kings  old  and  familiar  delicate  Btyle  Mr  E  BrLhtm  '  °  lr‘ 

beautiful  Local  view  on  glare,  and  &  -  . 

this  well-known  old  reside  wkh*h2^JI 

picture-;,  uo  series  from  1  own 

Brightman,  chieflvof  West  Cmntry  ^  Lt 

and  quite  irreproachable  in  execution.  jec  j. 

Among  the  other  contributors  f>  the  Echibition  are  Messrs  \\ 
Hemrnons,  J.  Kidson  Taylor,  H.  O.  Isaac,  F.  H.  Worselv  Itonnicr  r 

allows  HOrafi  of  hi  a  favmin'ta  ; .  ■>  •  J '*-001-00 


C 

shows  some  of  his  favourite  sea  i  .  '  ‘  H  Smith  " 

Anglian  landscapes),  S  G  iv.  ^  '  J-'*: 

Coat„,  W.  N'orrje,  Lpta.n  I.  !  S"*"  **  *  " 


Tin:  Ai  navi  s’-  S k i  r i ' i v . 

Mr.  Harold  E.  Brightman  has  a  large  collection  of  Rom 
Goerz  lenses,  Beck's  I  rena  camera*  an  i  u'm,  .  ' 

examples  of  work  done  therewith.  M 

also  shown  by  Mr.  Brightman.  Mr.  M.  V.  Dunscombe™  as  ■ 
lenses  and  cameras,  and  Watson  s  and  Mtfkm's 

tl  L°h Mi8?gr8-HgfbaQdj  C0rnpri8es  camera  £  kt’nMH^ 


„  j  1  ,  uj,uprises  cameras  of  various  kind*  i  ,  i 

nd  stand,  lenses,  •  nlarging  cameras  by  Hum*  proi^ction 

’•  „Ar“?.‘"d  "tractive  exhibit  U  .hi 


whoh.ve  acxee  °(  sp'ecim..„s  TptoCZ  , 

fully  displayed  in  an  elegant  show  case.  Meser 
Gwyer  Jet  and  saturator,  the  former  of  which  o 

conclulde^  congratulating  the  Bl  re  on  bavin*  *ot 

together  a  splendid  Exhibition,  and  we  remind  them  that  in  the  v« 
the  opportunity  will  be  theirs  of  closing  one  centurv  and  ommn*  «■ 
with  an  Exhibition  of  pho-ographs  which,  if  it  u  si  worSj  of  photT 
graphy  as  is  that  just  opened,  will  refleet  nothing  but  credit  upon  ail 
concerned.  The  Exhibition  Oommittee  Msurista  of  Meeera  ^  W 
Atchley,  F.  Bligh  Bond,  Edward  Brightman,  T.  BaUe;.  H  V  Ho! 

aniel,  Thomas  Davey.  T.  Taylor  T.  G,  R 

Hemrnons,  Sydney  J.  Hill,  Thomas  Etch  ford.  W.  cLJL 

Hon  si’  1°'  H\ir,"rnn'  ;Iohn  i,mlliP8-  U  Treasurer 
Hon.  .SwCrefcary :  Martyn  Lavington. 


Otc  Sitquftrr. 


.*  In  this  column  toe  from  time,  to  time  print  Questions  Uuu 
addressed  to  xnd  rUribut  *s  to  our  pogn.  or  ,uch  as 

with  the  view  »f  shotting  inform  y  sources,  w, 

the  co-operation  of  our  roadert  tn  remier,  .  ■  , 

useful  and  instructive.  J  JOur5*l 


f  Jr i< u< t.i m k.— i  To  .1.  Hastings  “L  t  this  irreej  n  tho 

perished  lime  to  ,  in  a  crucibli  .  -ubu 

vessel,  and  afeer  cooling  he  will  find  it  a  /  Beane 

Action  ok  8alt. — (To  Cum  Grano.) — T.  li.  writes-  “  lour  fr  .-nl 
probably  has  an  active  imagination,  or,  if  he  finds  -alt  ren  or 
stain  from  negatives.it  is  not  *  good  old  pvro  *  suin'  while  it - 
hardening  action  is  nil.  Probablv  h-  has  f  ln  i 
nest,  and  persists  in  sticking  to  it.” 

Sulphite  ok  Soi»a.  —  Collopio  -  Bromide  writes  in  r-o!  v  t5 
J.  B.:  “Sulphite  of  soda,  and  ru  ire  especially  the  b'sulphit«. 
and  1  dare  say  metal. isulphite  of  po*a- 

decided  effect  uptm  the  colour  of  the  developed  in 

collodion  emulsion  ;  the  larger  the  quantity  u*ed  apparently  tb„ 
redder  the  image.  Bit  in  using  the  two  last,  great  inconveni- 
once  arises  from  tli  *  unc**rt  . 

neutralise  the  free  acid  they  contain  before  the  develonm  -nt  caQ 
proceed.  In  fact,  if  i-  extreoM  y  difficult  to  -x 
real  developing  strength  of  the  eolut  whether  an  tmwre 

that  is  backward  in  coming  up  is  suffering  from  under-expo-ure 
or  over  weak  developer.”  ‘ 

To NINO  WITH  Mercurt.-F.  says :  ‘'I  notice,  in  la^t  week’s 
Journal,  reference  is  made  to  a  method  of  toaing  zfnuno- 
chloride  and  collodio-chloride  prints  bv  means  of  a  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride  and  *alt.  But  I  gather  from  the  paragraph 
that  this  treatment  is  to  be  preceded  bj  toning  with  gold. 
thAt  there  appears  to  be  little  advantage  in  the  use  of  mercurv 
Is  it  not  possible  to  utilise  a  very  weak  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  in  place  of  gol  1,  and  in  the  manner  ?  ^Vh«»n 

‘purple  ‘  tones  ir-  n  •  j,j. 

.and  as  '.•>  penuaenoe,  I  •  e  no  reason  whr  it  should  be 
sufficiently  stable  for  much  of  the  work  now  turned  out. 
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Syntax  also  writes:  “In  reply  to  Cum  Grano,  although  salt 
probablj  possesses  no  hardening  action  upon  gelatine,  it  may 
possibly  act  as  a  preventive  of  frilling,  and  was,  in  fact,  recom¬ 
mended  for  that  purpose  some  years  back.  Its  action  in  that 
direction  depends  upon  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  it 
diffuses  itself  when  in  solution,  a  property  that  enables  it  to 
penetrate  quickly  into  and  out  of  the  gelatine  film.  Frilling 
has  been  set  down  by  some  writers  to  the  action  of  the  strong 
hypo  solution  in  forcing  its  way  out  of  the  softened  gelatine 
film,  and  the  action  of  the  salt  by  aiding  its  easy  diffusion,  as 
well  as  by  supplying  a  solution  of  higher  specific  gravity  outside 
the  film,  was  supposed  to  relieve  the  over- pressure  from  within. 
In  a  similar  manner  it  has  been  used  for  the  prevention  of 
blisters  in  albumen  paper.  The  power  of  salt  in  removing  pjro 
stain — or,  indeed,  any  kind  of  stain — is  not  very  apparent.” 

“Pits”  in  Gelatine  Films. — J.  H.  P.  writes:  “A  week  or  two 
back  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  spoke  of  ‘pits’  in  gelatine  negative 
films.  I  should  like  to  know  if  he  refers  to  a  defect  that  I  have 
recently  met  with  in  using  a  well-known  brand  of  plates, 
though  I  have  never  experienced  it  with  any  other.  I  was 
under  the  impression  it  was  purely  a  hot-weather  trouble,  but  it 
has  reappeared  within  the  last  few  days,  when,  although  the 
weather  has  not  been  severe,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  warm. 
The  defect  takes  the  form  of  small  hollows  or  depressions  in  the 
film,  which  only  make  their  appearance  after  the  film  has  been 
developed  some  time.  They  vary  in  size,  are  cup  shaped,  and,  in 
the  large  ones,  the  centre  is  transparent,  and,  of  course,  they 
show  to  the  greatest  advantage  (P)  in  the  sky  of  a  landscape, 
or  in  a  portrait  negative.  I  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Henderson, 
or  any  other  reader  of  these  lines,  could  suggest  a  remedy,  as  I 
do  not  wish  to  relinquish  that  brand  of  plates.” 

- - * - 

©ur  ©tutorial  STablr. 

The  “Amber”  Camera. 

The  Thomton-Pickard  Manufacturing  Company,  Altiincham,  near  Manchester. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  nowadays  to  introduce  a  camera  which  may 
be  allowed  to  possess  any  points  of  novelty,  but  in  this  task  Messrs. 
Thornton  Pickard  have,  we  think,  succeeded.  The  Amber  camera, 
which  we  have  subjected  to  thorough  examination  and  trial,  is  iheir 
latest  introduction,  and  it  not  only  embodies  some  useful  and  fresh 
features,  but  it  has  the  further  advantages  of  being  practical  and 
effective  and  extremely  cheap. 

The  Amber  is  of  the  now  familiar  conical-bellows  form,  and  is 
extremely  light  and  portable.  It  is  fitted  with  a  turntable,  and,  by 
the  simple  pressure  of  two  springs  on  the  camera  front,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  stretchers,  the  front  folds  down  into  the  open  base¬ 


board  without  detaching.  The  front  has  an  independent  rising 
movement,  and  can  be  inclined  to  give  the  necessary  swing  that 
may  be  required.  The  shutter — one  of  the  firm’s  well-known  blind 
instruments — is  fitted  behind  the  lens. 

By  means  of  screw  adjustments,  an  extension  of  some  seventeen 
inches  is  obtainable,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  instrument,  when 
racktd  in,  is  so  compact  a3  to  allow  of  the  use  of  extremely  short- 
focus  lenses.  The  back,  of  course,  has  a  swing  movement,  and  also 
reverses ;  while  other  special  features  of  the  camera  may  be  briefly 
indicated  as  self-locking  stretchers,  a  spring-hinged  detachable 
focussing  screen,  a  plumb  indicator,  and  a  focussing  scale  for  hand- 
camera  work,  thus  constituting  the  Amber  really  a  photographic 
luxury. 

Perhaps  the  most  novel  feature  of  the  camera  lies  in  the  wav 
in  which  the  dark  slide  is  manipulated.  The  slides  are  of  “solid” 
form,  the  plates  being  inserted  from  the  front  and  firmly  held  by 
spring  catches.  The  slide,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  slips  in 


from  the  top  between  the  screen  and  tin*  camera.  No  side-push  is 
necessary,  and  the  slide  is  removed  by  merely  lifting  the  *-pring  bar 


at  the  top  which  holds  it  in  position.  We  can  testify  to  the  fact 
that  the  movement  is  a  very  simple  and  effective  one,  working  well 


in  practice,  and  when  the  camera  is  slung  round  the  neck  by  means 
of  a  strap  for  hand-camera  work  is  a  great  convenience. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  Messrs.  Thornton- Pickard’s  pro¬ 
ductions  which  always  goes  a  long  way  towards  makirg  them 
popular.  We  allude  to  their  “sweetness”  of  movement.  The 
camera  before  us,  in  spite  of  its  cheapness,  is  beautifully  made  and 
finished,  and  folds  and  unfolds,  racks  in  and  out,  and  generally 
comports  itself  with  all  the  precision  of  the  most  delicately  con¬ 
structed  scientific  instrument. 

The  Amber  camera  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  use.  It  does  almost 
everything  that  a  camera  can  do,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
coming  season  it  will  be  popular  amoDg  our  amateur  friend?,  for 
whose  requirements  it  is  well  adapted. 

- ♦ - 

firing  anti  JLoteg 

The  Scottish  Acelylene  Gas  Company,  of  Glasgow,  have  now  two  studios  in 
Glasgow  workirg  acetylene  with  their  generator. 

Alpine  Club. — The  Club  is  holding  an  Exhibition  of  Alpine  Photographs 
and  Old  Prints  at  the  Club-rooms,  23,  Savile-row,  W.  The  Exhibition  remains 
open  till  December  31,  from  nine  a.m.  to  six  p.m. 

The  Austin-Edwares  Monthly  Film  Nigatiye  Competjtiin. — The  Prize 
Camera  for  cunent  month  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  A.  WitsoD,  Knowehead, 
Ballymena,  Co.  Antrim,  tor  his  negative,  Shoeing  the  Old  Horse. 

Mr.  Esiak  Collings,  of  175,  New  Bond-street,  writes  : — “  In  your  notice  of 
Mr.  Friese-Crvene’s  lecture,  you  state  that  the  ‘  Lord  Mayer’  film  was  takeu 
by  Mr.  Wrench.  This  is  an  enor,  as  it  was  taken  by  Esme  Collings,  of  Loudon 
and  Brighton.” 

Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  In  Id 
in  the  Club  room  at  Anelerton’s  Hotel,  Fleet-slreet,  E.C.,  at  eicht  oMcck  ou 
Wednesday  evening,  December  23.  Mr.  John  McIntosh  wi  1  read  a  paper 
entitled  Intensification  and  Reduction,  which  he  will  illustrate  with  lantern 
slides.  Visitors  are  welcome. 

Terrible  Acetylene  Explosion  in  Berlin.— The  Berlin  Correspondent 
of  the  Daily  Chi  onicle  tiL  graphs  : — “On  Saturday  alteino  on,  in  the  Mcabit 
quarter  of  Berlin,  a  fearful  explosion  of  acetylene  gas  occurred  in  the  laboratory 
of  Herr  Georg  Isaac,  manufacturing  chemist,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Isaac  and  three  of  his  assistants.  The  bodies  were  found  horribly  mutilated 
and  burnt.  The  laboratory  and  its  contents  were  wholly  destroyed  by  the 
terrific  force  of  the  explosion.” 

The  Factory  Acts:  A  Photographer  Prosecuted. — More  than  usual 
interest  was  taken  in  a  case  which  came  before  tlie  magistrates  sitting  at  the 
Oldham  Police  Court  recently,  inasmuch  as  a  lady  factory  and  workshops 
inspector  appeared  to  prosecute  Joseph  F.  Beaumont,  photographer,  No.  6, 
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Park-road,  for  having  committed  a  breach  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act. 
Adelaide  M.  Anderson,  factory  inspector,  stated  that  on  Sunday,  the  18th 
nit.,  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  she  called  at  this  photographic 
establishment,  which  was  a  workshop  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and 
found  a  young  person  employed.  An  abstract  of  the  Act  had  previously  been 
forwarded  to  the  firm.  This  Sunday  work  seemed  to  be  a  systematic  arrange¬ 
ment,  for  they  had  two  young  persons  who  worked  alternate  Sundays.  The 
points  were  not,  she  understood,  disputed.  This  case  had  been  taken  more  as 
a  warning  tp  others  than  anythiog  else.  Mrs.  Beaumont,  who  appeared  on 
behalf  of  her  husband  (the  defendant),  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  law.  She  did 
the  business,  and  did  not  notice  particularly  the  abstract  when  it  was 
sent  to  her.  It  was  entirely  an  error.  A  line  of  2 s.  6d.  and  costs  was 
imposed. 

A  Warning. — Messrs.  Major  &  Darker,  of  Falmouth,  write: — “We  think 
if  you  insert  the  following  particulars,  you  may  save  a  brother  photographer 
being  victimised  by  a  swindler,  who  is  evidently  going  from  one  situation  to 
another,  leaving  suddenly  with  all  he  can  lay  his  hands  on.  In  our  case  we 
engaged  him  as  operator  and  retoucher  a  month  ago,  and  on  December  5  he 
suddenly  disappeared,  taking  with  him  a  complete  half- plate  outfit,  and  also 
a  5x4  Perken  &  Payment  R.R.  lens,  which  he  had  been  sent  to  do  an  out¬ 
door  job  with.  From  information  received,  he  evidently  left  Plymouth  on  the 
fifth,  and  the  police  cannot  find  out  his  whereabouts.  While  he  was  with  us, 
he  mentioned  that  he  had  some  cameras  and  lenses  in  pawn  if  we  wanted  to  buy 
any,  which,  without  a  doubt,  he  obtained  in  the  same  way.  The  man  is  about 
5  It.  9  in.,  of  a  military  appearance,  rather  fair,  with  long  moastache  only  ; 
when  he  was  focussing  or  retouching,  he  wore  eyeglasses,  as  he  was  rather 
short-sighted.  If  any  of  your  reader-*  have  engaged  a  man  of  his  appearance 
between  the  fifth  and  now.  this  will  put  them  on  their  guard  aDd  perhaps  save 
them  being  victimised.  We  may  say  we  have  a  photograph  of  the  man,  which 
we  would  be  willing  to  send  to  any  one  in  doubt.” 


The  Aci-tvlenk  Explosion  at  Olney  :  Inquest.— An  inquest  was  held 
at  the  Bull  Hotel,  on  Friday,  December  11,  by  Mr.  J.  Worley,  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  attending  the  deatli  of  Ernest  Munro  Field,  who  w'as  found 
dead  in  the  cellar  of  his  father’s  house.  Mr.  A.  Field,  father  of  the  deceased, 
said  his  son  was  eighteen  years  old  on  Sunday,  December  6.  He  last  saw  him 
alive  on  Wednesday  evening,  December  2,  about  7.20,  when  he  (deceased)  was 
going  to  a  drawing  class.  Witness  did  not  reach  home  until  eleven  o’clock  on 
Wednesday  night.  He  noticed  that  his  son’s  boots  were  not  in  the  room,  and 
sat  up  till  11.30,  when  he  went  to  bed.  As  he  did  not  hear  his  son  arrive  he 
arose  about  twelve,  and  on  going  into  the  cellar  found  deceased  lying  there 
dead.  He  called  his  wife,  and  then  fetched  the  doctor.  The  deceased  was 
very  fond  of  engineering,  and  had  been  making  acetylene  gas  in  a  generator  of 
his  own  manufacture  for  two  or  three  months.  The  generator  was  formerly  in 
a  shed  in  the  yard,  but  had  recently  been  taken  into  the  cellar.  Mrs.  Freeman, 
who  lives  next  door,  said  on  the  evening  in  question  she  heard  a  report  as  of  a 
large  gun,  about  8.30.  The  report  seemed  to  come  from  deceased's  home,  but 
as  they  could  see  nothing  to  cause  alarm  either  at  the  back  or  the  front  of  the 
house,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  matter.  Dr.  Grindon  said  he  was  summoned 
by  the  father  of  the  deceased  a  little  after  twelve  on  the  night  in  question.  He 
accompanied  him  home,  and  found  deceased  lying  on  his  back  in  the  cellar 
quite  dead.  There  was  a  severe  wound  on  the  face,  the  nose  being  cut  clean 
through.  The  wound  had  bled  profusely.  There  was  a' quantity  of  lime  on 
deceased’s  hair  and  on  his  cap,  which  was  on  the  generator.  In  his  opinion 
death  was  caused  by  concussion,  the  effect  of  the  blow  on  deceased’s  face. 
Mr.  G.  C.  Rabin,  one  of  the  jurymen,  said  in  his  opinion  deceased  had  gone 
down  the  cellar  to  recharge  the  generator,  and  on  removing  the  lid  the  gas 
remaining  in  the  generator  exploded  through  coming  into  contact  with  the 
candle  deceased  was  supposed  to  be  carrying.  The  explosion  forced  the 
generator  (an  oil  drum)  sharply  upward,  striking  deceased  on  the  face,  and 
inflicting  the  wound  on  deceased’s  face.  A  verdict  of  “  Death  by  misad¬ 
venture  ”  was  returned. 


“Is  a  Portrait  a  Good  Trade  Mark ’—This  point,”  says  Invention. 
“was  settled  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  December  2.  In  the  case  of  Rowland 
versus  Michell,  an  appeal  against  a  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Romer,  the  plaintiff 
was  Mr.  James  Rowland,  of  Lant-street  and  Little  Suffolk-street,  Southwark, 
who  is  a  manufacturer  and  wholesale  dealer  in  confectionery,  including  certain 
cough-drops  known  as  the  ‘Army  and  Navy  Paregoric  Tablets.’  These  are 
done  up  and  sold  in  twopenny  tins  and  penny  packets.  The  labels  on  the 
tins  and  packets  bear  amongst  certain  other  words  those  of  ‘  Rowland  s  Arniv 
and  Navy  Paregoric  Tablets,’ and  a  mark  or  device  of  an  oval  ring  enclosing 
a  portrait  of  the  plaintiff.  This  portrait  is  the  substantial  part  ol  the  plaintiff  s 
trademark,  No.  155,638  (Class  42,  Confectionery),  which  was  registered  in  1891. 
The  defendant  was  John  Michell,  ot  Parkhous®- street,  Camberwell,  R£S 
whom  the  plaintiff  commenced  this  action  in  October,  1895,  to  obtain  an 
injunction  to  prevent  infringement  of  the  plaintiff  s  trade  mark  and  imitation 
of  his  goods.  The  defendant,  on  the  other  hand,  moved  to  expunge  the 
registration  of  the  plaintiff’s  trade  mark.  The  defendant  alleged L  that  the 
portrait  of  an  individual  was  not  the  proper  subject  of  a  trade  mark,  that  it 

was  not  a  ‘distinctive  device’  within  the  meaning  of  Section  10  of  the  Ira.le 
Marks  Act  of  1888.  He  also  alleged  acquiescence  on  the  part  ot  the  plaintiff, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  had  in  practice  misrepresented  the  nature  ot  Ins  trade 
mark.  The  learned  Judge  held  that  the  poi trait  formed  a  good  trade  mark 
and  overruled  the  other  defences.  He  refused  the  motion  to  expunge,  and 
granted  an  injunction  restraining  the  defendant  frem  se  lmg  his  goods  urn  ei 
three  labels  particularly  complained  of.  or  in  any  wrapper  or  in  any  manner 
calculated  to  pass  his  coo^s  off',  or  enable  other  people  to  pass  them  ot  .  ns  t  he 
goods  of  the  plaintiff.  The  defendant  appealed.  The  Court  dismissed  the 
appeal.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  thought  that  the  portrait  was  a  distinct iv e 
device’  within  the  Act.  The  mark  ought  to  be  something  capable  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  particular  goods  with  which  it  was  used  Horn  other  goods  , 
tlufsame  kind,  and  there  could  not  well  he  anything  more  distinetne  than  the 
portrait  of  the  manufacturer.  His  Lordship  also  held  that  there  TO  M 
loundatiou  for  the  other  defences.  Lord  Justice  Lmdley  and  Loul  Justice 
A.  L.  Smith  concurred.”  - —  ■:  . . 


Ifatettt  ilrtog. 


The  following  applications  for  Patents  were  made  between  Dc  m  r  2  and- 
9,  1896 : — 

Cameras. — No.  27,363.  “Improvements  in  or  <  om.ec*. v  i  :th  Phou.:.  j  — ; 
Cameras.”  W.  E.  Asquith. 

Cameras. — No.  27,  533.  11  Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras."  B.  F* 
8.  Badkn-Powell. 

Screen  Kinbtoscopy. — No.  27,585.  “  Improvements  in  Apparatus  fur  Ta  i  „ 

and  Exhibiting  Photographs  in  Series.”  Complete  spec iticat ion.  E. 

Werner  and  M.  Werner. 

Printing  Frames.— No.  27,619.  “Improvement*  in  Photographic  Pr  ati.  g 
Frames.”  H.  J.  Spratt.  A.  8.  BfbaCT,  Hid  G.  A-  8 
Objectives.— No.  27,635.  “  Improvements  in  Photograph: :  Obj<  tm."  P. 
Rudolph. 

Kodak  Film  Cabinet.— No.  27.647.  “A  New  or  Improve t  Kodak  Film 
Cabinet  for  Pre-crving  Kodak  Negative-  and  the  like.”  M.  L.  SAKtrr*. 
Frames. — No.  27,723.  “Improvements  in  F.  .  :  I*:.  .•  A 

A.  P.  Anderson. 


ftimtngg  of  Societies. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT  WEEK 


December.  >  Rune  ot  Socl*t y. 


21 .  Bradford . . 

21 .  Ealing . . . 

21 .  North  Middlesex  ..................... 

21 .  Richmond  . 

21 .  Southland  . 

21  .  Stafford  Y.M.C.A.  . ...... 

22  .  Birmingham  Photo.  Society  ... 

22 .  Hackney . 

22 .  Newcastle-on-Tyne . „ . 

22  .  Rotherham  . . 

23  . .  Borough  Polytechnic . 

23 .  Leytonstone  . 


Photographic  Club 


let;** 


Members’  Lantern-* ad*  >  oDpetiCoc. 
j  l>ucu%*ion  hoe  ■  «<1  Pia  o  rermi  t  >.*■ 
(  or  Sandsll  P'.au  >. 

General  Surety  of  Ymr'i  H’erk.  H.  Smith. 
Finishing  the  NmoIik.  The  President. 
Instantaneous  Effect*. 

( /ntmeiAcahen  and  lie  Jetton  of  Xt  »~ 
1  tier*.  Mr.  Cooper. 

Members’  Lantern  Evening, 
j  The  Manufacture  of  Hal!  Piper.  J  DO. 
(  Gardner. 

Pictorial  Photography.  A  H.  Hinton. 
Prize  Slide*,  l4SN>. 

Member*'  Open  Night, 
j  An  Ertnina  nth  the  P  ara  fa.  It.  W. 

(  Gould.  M.B.A.A 

lliati  ■  If  j'lou  a*d  RoimHio*.  John 
l  Mclntoih. 


Id 


rid 

am 


ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

December  15, — Photo-mechanical  Meeting,— Mr.  Le*i;>'  E.  G  .ft  in  F  • 

Photo-Engraving  Troubles. 

Mr.  Andrew  Wtbraxdt  Penrose  read  a  paper  on 

Some  Probable  Causes  op  Trouble  in  Photo-engravin  i. 
dealing  in  a  simple  manner  with  the  purity  or  otherwise  of  >  f  t  •  :.ei 
employed  in  process  work,  and  demonstrating  method-  for  t  e  et- 
impurities.  Ammonium  bichxomaf  HI  ta  -'.rotnic 

which  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  was  the  ause  of  ichr  •  ate  po 
and  the  only  remedy  was  the  use  of  the  recry  stall  i*<-d  v.ir.-ty.  A  -  .me 
sulphydrnte,  or  “stinko,”  was  often  watered  down,  wbe:  it  r..  r  y  .  ». 
the  outer  surface  of  tiki  ■  •  producing 

operators  should  only  ask  for  and  accept  that  of  the  atrengt;  nown  a»  “  J 
Glacial  acetic  acid  should  have  a  specific  grai  y  •>.  -od  *  J  Ie 
at  50°  Fahr.  :  if,  on  the  addition  of  a  I 

acid  remained  clear,  sulphates  and  ddoridn  wen  not  pracaL  T  pvt 

of  sulphuric  acid  in  nitric 

drops  of  a  solution  of  barium  chloride,  when  a  white  precipitate  w 
formed  if  sulphuric  acid  were  present.  The  *  --caL-  d  exp.  -:  r.*  of  &; 
were  probably  not  expl 
accidents,  or  were  due  to  NO:  no:  tindi:  g  :  <  ' 

blood  had  found  little  favour  in  England,  although  much  used  in  America, 
ami  tli i -  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  1 

The  American  variety  was  drawn  from  a  tree  gr  wing  ia  the  West 
called  Pterocarpus  dmco.  v. bile  th  .t  n  ’.  w-.:  h:  -  -  v  ■ 

Indies,  and  was  obtained  from  a  palm-tree  ailed  Os  lra.r,.  »*d  fr  m 

Other  plants  in  Guiana  and  South  Africa,  and  was  *  ‘  “  ** 

adulterated.  A  rough  test  for  drsge 

heap  upon  a  good  burning  paper :  it  should  T  ‘  x  T  xz !  ? 

leaving  but  little  aah,  and  giving  off  an  . 

benzoin.  The  most  suitable  strength  of  yanide  w»-  a  at  t.  .rij-f.-e  ,-tr 
.cut.,  which  would  do  it-  work  in  F  f. 

would  than  Ike  lower  grade*.  The  *,  r  •  -  •  ' 

should  not  exceed  '725  ;  it  should  have  no  a  rid  *  .ell.  should  V  n*«l  ar  1 
redistilled  at  least  once,  and  if  one  drop  of  tincture  f  iodine  were  1  to¬ 

nne  ounce  of  ether,  the  colour  should  i  *.  be  I  - 
three  or  four  hours.  The  ose  of  a  hydra 

was  strongly  recommended.  Filt-r-papet*  ft-  «r‘  y  rv.  r..-  r  , 
the  Swedish  variety  being  the  -at  and  the  1*  uh  ' »  -‘t-  f‘  “ 

solution  should  never  be  hlt-  nd  thr  gh  pap.  r.  bn:  sbool-i  '«  allowed  ,o  *  r- 
side  and  then  decanted.  In  filing  do»n  silver  helh*.  ti  e  era  king  ■  « 

M crock"  might  topofthotnp- 

copper  gauze,  or  by  placing  the  basin  in  a  sar.d  ball-  TV  j  vper  c  acVd-  1 
with  the  eipresrion  of  the  opinion  that  t..e  aev«  competition  n  tV  pbm  - 
engravmg  bu*ine«- had  compelled  principal*  to  :y  *r  rr.  *:  cerat  re 
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of  cheapness  than  quality,  and  that  depreciation  in  quality  must  inevitably 
follow  when  the  market  value  of  an  article  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  point. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  understood  Mr.  Penrose  to  say  that  bichromate 
poisoning  was  caused  by  free  chromic  acid  in  ammonium  bichromate,  but  he 
was  under  the  impression  that  cases  had  occurred  where  bichromate  of  potash 
was  used.  He  had  never  traced  any  injurious  effect  to  filter  papers,  and 
pointed  out  that  it  was  not  easy  to  discontinue  their  use,  because,  although 
sediment  might  be  got  rid  of  by  means  of  decanting,  anything  which  rose  to 
the  top  of  a  solution  could  not  be  so  treated.  He  did  not  think  the  quality  of 
chemicals  had  deteriorated  with  the  reduction  in  price  which  had  taken  place 
in  recent  years. 

Mr.  H.  Chapman  Jones  said  his  experience  was  that  the  standard  of  purity 
in  chemicals  was  well  maintained. 

Mr.  T.  Bolas  also  said  that  when  chemicals  were  obtained  from  reputable 
firms,  they  could  be  depended  upon  to  be  as  represented. 

Mr.  Carl  Hentschel  wished  something  had  been  said  upon  the  subject  of 
fish  glue,  which  he  thought  was  liable  to  be  affected  by  atmospheric  influent-  s. 
He  had  noticed,  also,  that  bichromate  of  potash,  when  mixed  with  other 
chemicals,  was  considerably  affected  by  a  thunderstorm.  He  asked  whether 
there  was  any  objection  to  filtering  silver  baths  through  the  finest  and  purest 
cotton  wool. 

The  Chairman  complained  of  the  great  variation  in  different  samples  of 
fish  glue  which  were  supposed  to  be  identical. 

Mr.  W.  Gamble  agreed  that  fish  glue  was  subject  to  atmospheric  influence, 
a  good  many  difficulties  arising  during  cold  Aveather.  Greasy  spots  sometimes 
appear,  due,  he  thought,  to  the  partial  solidifying  of  the  essential  oil  used  in 
the  preparation  of  the  glue.  He  had  got  over  this  trouble  by  shaking  up  a 
little  ether  with  the  glue,  and  afterwards  filtering.  Temperature  vras  at  the 
bottom  of  a  good  many  faults  for  which  chemicals  were  blamed. 

The  Chairman’s  experience  was  that  ordinary  fish  glue  gave  better  results 
than  the  clarified  variety. 

After  further  remarks  by  Messrs.  Vincent,  Gamble,  Herbst,  Hentschel,  and 
the  Chairman, 

Mr.  Penrose  replied  to  some  of  the  points  which  had  been  raised.  He 
thought  the  Swedish  filter  papers  could  be  r  lied  upon,  but  absorbent  cotton 
avooI  was  a  very  good  filter,  and  acted  rapidly.  It  Avas  possible  that  nitric 
acid  myglit  explode  spontaneous1}'  under  some  extraordinary  conditions, 
probably  due  to  the  liberation  of  nitric  peroxide  within  a  confined  space,  and 
Avitliout  a  ready  outlet,  but  the  so-called  explosions  were  generally  caused  by 
the  fracture  of  a  carboy.  Fish  glue  Avas  a  subject  calculated  to  send  the 
student  to  an  early  grave,  and  any  one  A\rho  discovered  practical  methods  of 
remedying  the  evils  arising  from  its  use  Avould  render  a  valuable  service  to 
photo-engravers. 

the  Chairman,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Penrose,  invited  all  avIio 
were  interested  in  process-work  to  attend  the  monthly  photo-meclianical 
meeting  of  the  Society,  and  to  take  part  in  the  discussions. 


LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
December  10, — Mr.  T.  E.  H.  Bullen  in  the  chair. 

_  The  Chairman  referred  to  anew  form  of  permit  for  the  reproduction  of  copy¬ 
right  pictures  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Gambier  Bolton  in  the  almanac,  with  the 
stipulation  that  after  its  use  for  the  purpose  agreed,  the  block  shall  be 
destroyed  by  the  printer.  Speaking  from  his  OAvn  experience  with  engravings, 
the  Chairman  said  it  was  hardly  safe  to  depend  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
printer  to  do  this.  The  plates,  or  reproductions  of  them,  generally  found  their 
way  into  the  market  after  ten  years  or  so,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  safe 
course  was  to  have  the  block  returned  after  use.  The  form  given  in  the  trad°, 
and  used  by  Cassell,  Routledge,  and  other-’,  Avas  in  terms  Avhich  gaA'e  the  risht 
of  reproduction,  for  a  certain  sum,  in  the  publications  of  the  party,  and  those 
only,  the  block  to  be  returned  and  not  otherwise  parted  Avitli  or  sold.  A  short 
discussion  ensued. 

Mr.  Paul  Martin  asked  for  information  as  to  the  best  way  of  coatiDg  plates 
with  gelatine.  His  idea  was  of  making  lantern  slides  by  the  carbon  process, 
but  be  had  been  much  troubled  to  avoid  bubbles,  which  appeared  in  very 
minute  form. 

Mr.  A.  Baddon  said  the  gelatine  should  he  filtered,  and  recommended  the 
use  of  a  teapot  for  pouring  the  same.  He  proceeded  to  sketch  a  contrivance 
consisting  of  a  tube,  one  end  of  Avhich  was  covered  Avith  a  muslin  strain, 
passing  through  a  bung  fixed  in  the  teapot,  through  which  the  surplus  of 
gelatine  from  the  plate  is  filtered  before  mixing  Avith  the  bulk  itself. 

The  Chairman  added  that  a  slight  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  gelatine 
enabled  the  latter  to  flow  Avith  more  ease. 

Pyro-metol  Developer. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  recently  been  experimenting  with  various 
developers,  and  bad  found  very  extraordinary  results  from  the  use  of  pyrogallic 
acid  and  metol  in  combination.  The  mixture  possessed  all  the  eneigetic 
qualities  of  the  metol,  and  at  the  same  time  the  density  giving  power  of  the 
pyro.  The  tests  were  made  Avitli  a  Wa-nerke  sensitometer,  to  Avhich  tAvu 
plates  were  exposed  in  the  rrdinarv  way.  These  Avere  developed  for  ten  minutes 
Avith  a  pyro-soda  developer,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  this  time,  washed.  He 
then  tried  to  see  whether  they  Avould  go  any  further,  and  to  one  pfate  put  a  fresh 
pyro-soda  developer,  while  the  other  was  placed  in  a  pyro-metol  developer. 
The  former  seemed  to  have  attained  its  utmost,  hoAvever,  and  the  second 
treatment  had  apparently  no  influence  whatever.  The  second  nhD,  hoAA’ever— 
Ha*-  in  the  pyro-im  tol  solution—  developed  up  four  or  five  nrruiumbeison  the 
•■wale  :  a ud,  while  the  h  ghest  tiut  with  the  pyro-soda  was  about  tAventy,  that 
of  the  pyro  metol  reached  tAventy-four  or  twenty-five.  Further  experiments 
.were  made  with  two  plates  which  were  expos  d  ia  the  same  Avay,  and  de¬ 
veloped,  one  with  pyro-soda  and  the  other  with  pyro-metol,  from  the  commence¬ 
ment.  This  latter  showed  ten  numbers  and  considerable  density  in  the  lower 
numbers  before  any  image  Avas  shown  by  the  pyro-soda,  but  the  ultimate 
result  was  not  so  great,  the  pyro  and  metol  having  an  advantage  of  three  or 
four  gradations,  in  reply  to  a  question,  he  said  lie  judged  by  the  negatives. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

December  2, — Mr.  Stretton  in  the  chair. 

M  essrs.  George  Hana,  Thomas  Fall,  and  Georg r  J.  Wright  w  ih  u  1 
members  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  James  Sinclair  gave  a  practical  demonstration  "1  tin  pr  ic< •-»  ol 
Carbon  Printing  without  Transfer, 
commonly  knoAvu  as  tlie  Artigue  process.  Touching  lightly  upon  the  li 
of  the  process,  Mr.  Sinclair  said  that  it  was  the  oldest  of  any  earlton  printing 
method,  lhe  Artigue  tissue  Avas  probably  coated  with  a  gelatine  substratum, 
upon  which  was  spread  some  vehicle,  perhaps  albumen,  cofMiuiag  the  pig 
ment.  Only  one  colour,  black.  Ava« available  at  present  The  tissue  is  fairly  trails 
lucent,  and  this  is  a  factor  essential  to  success.  Tire  demonstrator  re  commended 
the  immersion  of  the  tissue  in  a  two  per  cent.  hich’Otuate  bath,  which  might 
adAantageously  contain  a  small  percentage  of  alcohol.  By  this  addition  (t  itan 
troubles  which  might  arise  duiing  the  drying  of  the  tissue  if  the  temperature 
of  the  drying-room  exceeded  65°,  or  duriog  its  sensitising  should  the  tempera 
ture  of  the  solution  exceed  60°Faln\.  are  avoided.  Five  ptr  cent,  of  alcohol 
is  a  suitable  amount.  The  tissue  can  be  sensitised  by  brushing  a  the  per  cent, 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium  over  the  back,  but  the  immersion  method 
Avas  preferable.  The  tissue  should  be  used  soon  after  being  sensitised.  Tie 
continuing  action  of  light  is  slight,  but  success  is  assured  by  using  freshly 
sensitised  tissue  and  developing  the  pictures  without  unnecessary  delay.  The 
time  of  printing  required  must  be  first  asc-rtained  by  a  trial  print.  A  sen  - ; 
tometer  is  necessary,  and  lie  preferred  a  strip  of  paper  sensitised  m  the  same 
bichromate  bath  as  the  tissue.  This  paper  turns  brown  upon  exposure  to 
light.  After  exposure,  the  image  is  slightly  visible  by  transmitted  light— it 
very  strong,  over-exposure  may  be  anticipated  Developin'- ut  is  eflY-.-t  d  by 
soaking  the  exposed  paper,  first  in  cold  water,  and  then  in  warm  water — tem¬ 
perature  82°.  This  must  be  ascertained  accurately' with  the  aid  of  a  thermo¬ 
meter.  The  image  appears  in  relief  in  this  second  hath,  and  must  subsequently 
be  “developed”  by  pouting  upon  the  tissue  (which  must  be  properly  sup¬ 
ported  for  the*  purpose)  the  special  “sawdust  soup”  at  a  temperature  of 
65°  to  70°.  In  effect,  the  real  development  depends  upon  the  erosive  action  of 
the  moist  sawdust.  For  over-exposure  a  thicker  “  soup  ”  is  required,  in  order 
to  remove,  by  increased  friction,  more  of  the  p’gmeut.  For  under-exposure 
the  printed  tissue  may  be  placed  direct  into  the  waxm-water  bath — tempera 
tur«  82° — w  ithout  previous  immersion  in  cold  water,  and  this  variation  should, 
be  followed  by  the  us*  of  a  thinner  “soup.”  The  image  must  be  developed 
until  it  appears  rather  lighter  than  it  is  ultimately  desired  to  be,  os  the  print 
darkens  in  drying.  When  sufficiently' developed,  wash  the  print  in  cold  < •  lea i 
water,  and  place  in  an  alum  bath.  As  an  alternative  the  print  imy  be  dried 
before  the  aluming,  and  the  development  may  be  afterwards  carried  farther  if 
desirable.  It  a\  ;in  added  that  a  brush  might  be  used  as  a  substitute  for.  or  a> 
an  assistance  to,  the  “  sawdust  soud”  in  the  development  if  it  Avere  desired  to 
gh'e  a  quasi-artistic  appearance  to  the  prints.  Mr.  Sinclair  gave  a  successful 
demonstration  of  the  process.  He  also  showed  some  examples  of  work  by  It 
which  Avere  excellent  in  every  Avay. 


December  9, — Mr.  George  W.  Tottem  in  the  chair. 

Major  Thomas  Avas  elected  a  member  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  Hedley  M.  Smith  described  the 

Chronophotographee, 

a  neAv  cinematographe  apparatus  made  by  Mr.  Gaumout.  Paris,  sai  l  Mr: 
Smith,  Avas  the  home  of  the  cinematographe.  Thera  Avere  good  machines  and 
bad  ones  there  as  elsewhere.  For  the  best  machines  the  very'  highest  prices 
Avere  Avillingly  paid,  Avhilst  the  inferior  articles  could  be  bought,  as  low  a< 
seventy-five  francs  each.  Mr.  Gaumont’s  apparatus  moves  the  film  without 
relying  upon  the  dragging  action  of  a  tootlie  l  wheel,  and  in  this  differs  from 
most  other  machines.  The  positive  image  upon  the  film  occupies  tour  time- 
the  usual  area,  and  the  instrument  therefore  gives  a  mote  luminous  projection. 
Films  of  any  length  can  be  used  in  the  instrument,  and  the  electric  light  is  to- 
be  preferred  on  account  of  its  greater  power. 

Mr.  GaUMONT  demonstrated  the  use  of  his  machine,  and  showed  a  succession 
of  pictures  comprisingthe  following  subjects : — Oxen  ploughing,  Japanese  ballet, 
Soudanese  bathers,  departure  of  the  motor  cars  for  Marseilles,  Loie  Fuller  in 
the  Serpentine  dance,  dragoons  at  exercise.  The  instrument  worked  ia  a 
smooth  and  comparatively  noiseless  manner,  and  the  steadiness  of  the  image 
Avas  noticeable.  After  the  demonstration  Mr.  Gaumout  showed  the  working 
parts  of  the  instrument-,  and  through  Mr.  Hedley  Smith  answered  several 
questions. 

Mr.  Drage  said  he  Avas  sure  that  everybody'  was  pleased  Avitli  Avhat  had  been 
shoAvn,  and  especially  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Hedley  Smith.  The  meeting  was 
indebted  to  him  and  to  Mr.  Gaumout  for  a  very  enjoyable  exhibition. 

Mr.  Smith  returned  thanks  for  an  attentive  hearing  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
Mr.  Gaumout.  He  Avas  very  glad  to  meet  Avith  his  old  friends  again. 

Mr.  Charles  Wallis  gave  a  short  lantern  lecture  entitled, 

Mr  Holiday  Trip  with  the  Camera. 

Mr.  Wallis  accompanied  the  exhibition  of  his  slides  Avitli  a  running  fire  of 
characteristic  humour  and  Avit. 


Hackney  Photographic  Society.— December  8,  Mr.  R.  Beckett  presiding. 
—Mr.  J.  H.  Gear  gave  a  lecture  on 

Combination  Printing, 

and  shoAved  a  number  of  fine  prints  and  slides  to  illustrate  his  remarks.  Oil 
the  question  of  getting  clouds  on  the  same  plate  as  the  landscape,  he  said  that 
in  mo-t  cases  such  avjs  not  desirable,  because,  if  the  clouds  were  secured,  in  all 
likelihood,  they  Avould  not  agree  Avitli  ihe  compos  tion  of  tin  t-upjecr.  No- 
landscape  or  seascape  should  have  a  perfectly  white  sky,  neither  should  the 
latter  be  represented  of  one  uniform  tint.  It  might  be  argued  tha*-,  occasion¬ 
ally,  this  was  a  perfectly  natural  condition— that,  Avhen  the  view  Avas  taken, 
there  were  no  clouds.  To  this  he  would  reply  by  asking,  Why  should  nature 
he  portrayed  in  her  inartistic  moods,  rather  than  be  represented  in  a  Avay'  that 
Avould  .appeal  to  the  cultivated  taste?  The  lecturer  then  dedt  thoroughly 
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'with  the  various  methods  of  combination  printing,  such  as  the  introduction  of 
figures  into  landscapes,  printing  in  skies  under  different  conditions  of  subject, 
&c.  After  showing  the  need  for,  and  application  of,  combination  printing,  Mr. 
Gear  warned  those  who  contemplated  taking  up  the  subject  of  the  necessity  of 
being  careful  in  every  detail,  or  their  sins  would  find  them  out. 

North  Middlesex  Photographic  Society.—  December  14,  Mr.  A.  J.  Golding 
in  the  chair. — The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  for  membership  : — 
Messrs.  R.  J.  Wilson,  J.  Durston,  C.  S.  Ball,  J.  Angus,  Ernest  Clarice,  C.  H. 
Wilkins,  and  Albert  Lord  Tyler.  The  Chairman  read  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Hoisley  Hinton,  regretting  he  was  unable  to  read  his  papist  on 
Pictorial  Photography. 

In  his  absence,  the  paper  was  read  in  a  very  able  manner  by  Mr.  Marchant. 
The  paper  provoked  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Child  Bayley, 
'Cox,  Bennett,  Golding,  Goodwin,  Marchant,  Mattocks,  and  Mummery  took 
part.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Hor»ley  Hinton  for  his  paper,  and 
to  Mr.  Marchant  for  reading  it. 

Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.— December  9.— The  Hon.  Secretary 

gave  a  demonstration  with  the  oxy-hydrogen  lantern,  explaining  the  various  parri 
of  a  lantern,  jets,  limes,  &c.,  and  passed  some  slides  through  illustrative  of 
■the  many  tones,  shapes,  and  processes  used  in  lantern-slide  making.  Special 
tones  for  special  subjects  called  forth  many  opinions.  The  meeting  closed 
with  the  addition  of  two  new  members.  At  the  New  Year  there  will  he  an 
exhibition  of  members’  work. 

Putney  Photographic  Society.— December  7,  Dr.  W.  J.  Sheppard  in  tlm 
chair. — Mr.  John  A.  Hodges  (Vice-President)  gave 

Holiday  Rambles  with  a  Camera. 

A  most  excellent  set  of  slides,  including  scenery  of  Devonshire,  Wales,  the 
Lake  District,  &c.,  was  shown.  One  or  two  had  white  margins,  which  formed 
quite  a  pleasing  variation  to  the  usual  close-masked  slide.  The  hall  (specially 
hired  for  the  occasion)  was  well  filled  with  an  appreciative  audience  of  members 
.mid  friends. 

Richmond  Camera  Club. — December  7,  Mr.  Purcell  presided. — Mr.  Ef 
Dookree,  of  the  Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club,  gave  an  exhibition  o, 
lantern  slides.  Mr.  Dockree’s  work  is  well  known  in  the  photographic  world 
and  the  slides  he  showed  were  as  varied  in  subject  as  they  were  excellent  in 
quality,  and  were  described  in  a  lucid  and  humorous  manner.  The  evening 
was  voted  by  common  consent  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  the  annals  of  the 
‘Club. 

South  London  Photographic  Society.— Mr.  H.  E.  Farmer  in  the  chair.— 
The  President  (Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards,  F.R.P.S.)  gave  an  address  on 
ISOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRA  I’HY. 

‘He  first  gave  an  outline  of  the  subject,  afterwards  dealing  witli  the  advances 
.made  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  He  afterwards,  by  means  of  a  lantern, 
projected  images  of  various  coloured  objects  under  notice  on  the  screen,  and, 
by  means  of  a  second  lantern,  photographs  of  the  artic  les  taken  with  ordinary 
and  the  different  isochromatic  plates  on  the  market,  with  and  without  colour 
filter,  were  thrown  on  the  screen  and  explained.  The  President  promised  to 
give  a  lecture  on  the  making  of  colour  filters  at  a  later  date. 

Woolwich  Photographic  Society. — December  10,  Mr.  H.  H.  Barker  in  the 

■chair. — A  popular  lecture  was  delivered  to  about  100  members  and  friends  by 
Mr.  F.  0.  Bynoe,  of  Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck,  entitled, 

Instantaneous  Photography, 

illustrated  by  lantern  slides  taken  with  the  celebrated  Frena  cameras.  Mr. 
Bynoe  gave  some  very  practical  hints  as  to  holding  a  hand  camera  for  ex¬ 
posure,  also  the  use  of  the  swing  back,  showing  pictures  taken  with  and  with¬ 
out  the  swing  back.  The  slides  shown  were  of  excellent  quality,  and  quite 
bore  out  the  lecturer’s  statement  that  a  swing  back  was  an  absolute  necessity 
for  certain  kinds  of  work.  Mr.  Bynoe  also  explained  the  use  of  the  Frena 
magnifier  by  means  of  a  mechanical  slide,  which  showed  clearly  the  means  of 
.bringing  close  objects  in  sharp  focus  with  a  fixed-focus  camera.  A  very  hearty 
'vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Bynoe  for  his  very  interesting  lecture. 

Birmingham  Photographic  Society. — December  8,  Mr.  G.  F.  Lyndon, 
•J.P.,  in  the  chair. — About  thirty  members  present.  Mr.  P.  T.  Deakin 
Hon.  Assistant  Librarian)  gave  a  One-Man  Exhibition  aud  a  short  account 
■of  his  methods  of  working.  The  Exhibition  consisted  of  150  half-plate 
pictures  printed  in  bromide,  platinotype,  aud  carbon,  the  subjects  being 
very  varied,  comprising  landscape,  architecture  (interior  and  exterior  ,  cloud, 
.flower  and  figure  studies,  and  portraiture.  In  his  remarks  upon  his  method  ot 
working,  Mr.  Deakin  explained  his  very  systematic  way  of  keeping  a  record  of 
all  negatives  and  prints.  The  developer  used  was  pyro-soda,  and  during  the 
last  twelvemonths  or  so  he  had  taken  to  printing  in  carbon,  as.  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  by  far  the  best  process  for  rendering  all  the  delicacy  of  the  negative.  He 
worked  entirely  witn  home-made  apparatus.  A  collection  of  views  ->t  Cann>>  k 
•Chase  showed  that  Mr.  Deakin  knew  how  to  make  a  picture  from  \ ary  simple 
surroundings.  The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks,  congratulated 
Mr  Deakin  upon  the  excellence  of  his  exhibits  and  the  care  with  which  they 
■had  been  printed  and  titled.  Mr.  Robinson,  in  seconding  the  proposition, 
also  congratulated  Mr.  Deakin  upon  the  excellence  oi  his  work  and  the  variety 
<<f  the  subjects  selected.  Messrs.  Underwood  and  Fowler  supported  the 
'proposition. 

Cardiff  Photographic  Society. — December  11. — Mr.  Harris  made  some 
unteresting  remarks  on 

Bromide  Printing, 

'handling  his  subject  in  a  very  scientific  manner.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
■  discussion  upon  the  points  raised,  but  Mr.  Harris  laid  stress  on  there  being, 
.as  a  rule,  too  little  importance  attached  to  varying  the  distance  from  the 
source  of  light  in  making  contact  prints.  Several  examples  were  show  n  ot 
prints  produced  under  the  conditions  recommended.  The  relative  speeds  of 
the  various  commercial  papers  was  mentioned  in  connexion  with  remarks  upon 
£he  scale  of  gradation  obtainable  from  slow  and  rapid  kinds.  Mr.  Harr: 


suoceeded  in  showing  that,  in  a  great  measure,  k  cce-s  in  br  mile  printing 
depended  upon  the  selectLa  of  a  suitable  distance  Irom  the  source  of  light  as 
much  as  anything  el>e.  and  that  this  distance  depended  upon  the  character 
of  the  negative  and  the  result  required.  The  acetylene  light  wu  -wn  by 
Mr.  Jesse  Williams,  and  much  admired.  In  the  dub  lantern  it  gave  a  we! 
illuminated  six  or  seven  feet  'disc  at  about  twenty  feet  from  the  s  re-n.  The 
light  was  very  steady  and  appeared  likely,  with  ordinary  care,  t->  give  no 
trouble. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association.— D  •  ■  10,  the 

Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Artists’ Club,  the  retiring  P:  dd>  n*.  M  J. 
Sirett  Brown)  in  the  chair. — Sixteen  new  member'  w  r-  bull  lor  »n*l 
elected.  Dr.  J.  W.  Elli-.  F.E.S.,  was  elected  Pres  ier.-  j 

the  Vice-Presidents  Iving  Mc'-rs.  W.  Prior  Chri'ti  nn  and  E.  Rim  it  Dibdm. 
Th<*  Hon.  Treasurer  (Mr.  P.  H.  Phillips)  and  tbe  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Ft--  i  A 
Schierwater)  were  re-electe-L  Tin-  customary  vot*--  of  thank  -  to  the  o’*.  -er 
and  Judges  for  th-ir  services,  and  to  th--  Arti'tJ  Club  f  •  tbe  f  theii 
room  in  which  to  hold  the  meeting,  were  ps^-ed  unanimoudy.  Th  Judges 
awards  in  the  annual  competition  were  then  announced  a-  foil  w  — Cham 
pion  Class.— Challenge  D  J.  W.  Elli*.  Half  plate  and 

under:  silver  medal.  Rev.  William  Smith  ;  bronze  medal.  Mr.  J.  D.  rater'  •-. 
Over  half-plate :  -ilver  medal,  lb-  Llewellyn  Morgan :  ronze  me  ■  Mr  RL  R 
Dibdin.  Lantern  Slides  — Ivei  mi idol,  Dr.  J.  *V.  Dl  : 

Llewellyn  Morgan.  Enlargement  Silt 

bronze  medal,  Mr.  Edwin  Sirnn<-tt.  StereofCipic  Slid*  . — S..»er  n.  v,  M  . 
J.  T.  Norman-Thomas.  H  ind  am  w  s  .  i  I 

Portrait. — Bronz--  medal,  Dr.  Llewellyn  Morgan.  Ladies'  Ompetitioi  — 
Silver  medal,  Mrs.  BelL  Merab  ri  a:.:  their  * 

pictures,  which  are  now  bung  in  the  Society’s  room-.  Eberle  -tree*,  ant:!  th" 
end  of  the  month.  The  Judges  were  Me  -r-  J.  Le  ler-r,  (•.  Watmo 
Webster;  J.  W.  Wade,  G.  E.  T  Mnpsoo,  an  I  W.  I  1  had 

Wakefield  Photographic  Society.— Dec--m  11.—  TL  m  •  n_-  *i 
devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slide'  made  by  rn*-:  be  at  d 

J.  Briggs,  H.  M.  Brigg-,  Rob  in.  Holmes,  Wllcock,  and  How.  So  rdiry  wen* 
show  n.  After  the  exhibition,  Mrs.  Axpinall  Addison  pn  ent<  1  tn  Dr  1  * 
a  silver  medal,  aud  to  W.  Holmes  bronze  •  ing  th 
prizes  for  prints  in  tbe  recent  competition  ;  aL  >  a  silver  n.e  al  t  R.  H  -in, 
and  a  bronze  medal  to  J.  Briggs,  jnn.,  being  fl 
slides. 


Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association.— I  >e  <- 

—  A  successful  oonvmrsasions  was  held  in  University  C  I>uod<* 

Council  of  the  Association  received  the  guests  in  ’he  Bo 
after  which  an  adjournment  was  made  to  tbe  M-  in 
interior  of  which  was  converted  into  a  tea-room  for  the 
then  assembled  in  the  Mathemati  al  Lecture-room,  when 
President  of  the  Association,  delivered  an  addrw*'  o:.  tb 
grapliy.  The  President  \va»  a  ompanied.  among' t 
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Ireland,  Thomas  Berry,  V.  C.  Baird,  W.  F.  Hill 
Tittenror,  and  Andrew  Stewart.  The  Ptnium  at  tbe  ontaet,  In  : 
the  Council  of  the  Dundee  1  E  of  9  Aland  Ph  .  A— oriatioe, 

extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  assembled  guest-.  He  than  mm  • 
sketch  the  earliest  beginnings  of  photographic  art  a  i  •  i  r 
some  of  the  considerations  that  seemed  to  uiiu  essential  m  deciding  for  a  society 
like  theirs  not  only  its  iocu..  stand  '  tual  value  as  an  educational  and 

refining  influence  in  their  midst.  He  glanoed  back  to  tbe  ear'.  «t  rvat  :« 
made  on  the  effects  of  light  i  i.  the  na*ure  of  bodies.  They  now  knew  t  ha*,  ‘.hi- 
was  the  chemical  action  of  light,  and  they  recognised  tkn  inseparable 

from  heat,  even  although  heat  might  exist  with.  Nit  Ugl  t  1 
as  tbeir  ■  > n  1  y  test,  their  sen--  of  sight,  d  *  It  w.v<  not  eai 
an  earlier  effect  of  ligl  t  than  1  *,  or  an  earlier  obse: 

than  that  of  the  colouration  of  the  human  akin  by  light — what  wn  sm  .t.  -a.--- 
called  sunburn.  It  was  truly  an  astonishing  fact  that  their  'I'l  ;  ■  -;t» 
energy  in  the  form  of  coal  were  simply  products  of  the  tirele-*  act  .  a  ot  y  - 
light.  Millions  of  poands  of  oxygen  were  daily  c  naumi  :•  ug  that 

breathe  1.  by  every  ore  that  burned,  by  every  metai  that  r-ted.  and  mi 
of  pounds  of  carbonic  acid  were  thus  produce.!.  Tlitv  did  n  t  a!  *\ 


’O' 
re- 
rgen,  »*• 


member,  how <  i er,  1  w  th  at  r  tba 

from  day  to  day  replenished.  In  the  preeea  flight,  "•  other  iw.  ». 

growing  vegetable  matter  had  tbe  power  of  assimilating  t  e  ari*  >n  in  wh:  b 
its  structure  mainly  consisted  from  this  carbons '  a  id.  and  of  deli«<rit>g  the 
pure  and  restore 

the  prehistoric  forests  that  in  the  convulsions  the  „•  x  •*  '  their 

planet  were  eras!  rm  the  coal  mi  •  •  '?'*•  That 

great  fact  wa.-  never  chronicled  through  contemprrary  -va*.  .4  .  ib 

less  the  first  recognition  of  the  photograph;  action  of  snahe  '  wa»  really 
afforded  by  its  effect  t  w.v 

eighteenth  centu'y  t:  at  tbe  ■  ;  I  *  "• 

ful  piwers  by  which  Nature  through  light  r 

from  that  time  onwards  vigorous  efforts  w«re  pat  *  *rth  to-.  t«  -•  in.-  a 

the  nature  of  the  hemioal  act  .on  that 

on  certain  substances,  and  :  •  ff  ■  -  •  ’**■ 

the  pr-i  plications  of  th:  -  a>  t:  -:i  t  ■>  the  ; 

pictures.  The  procrt«  h.a-l  been  v»«t,  but  even  a*v  r  filty  •  7  '-  '■ 

research  and  knowledge  as  to  the  real  a 
employed  in  photography,  it  v  ' 

graphers,  however,  could  claim  -ome  credit  for  the  p.rogreM  »“ai»- ■;  .unog 
the  past  year  or  two— progrv"  that,  inspired  by  thf-  cLiro*  of  t';i»  art  alone, 
had  been  of  immense  value  in  all  tbe  range  of  optual  and  many  ther  •  .^-.oes. 
Tlie  deman-1  for  transparent  films  ha-l  l»e'n  acoomoenied  by  a  imyovav*- 

ment  in  the  manufacture  of  celluloid,  and  that  mater-, %,  La-:  acs-.ri  -•  n  appl.**! 
to  many  other  practical  purpose-.  The  demand  for  lighter  b;  bad  belpel 
to  teach  the  working  of  alun.tmum.  The  et’g-*n".-«  •  :  •  f  •  •  i- 

lated  the  glassmaker,  until  gla*-  mil  be  pr-vlucel  to  sati'fy  tbe  rp*!  extreme 
requirements  of  tbe  photographer,  astronomer,  and  T»i<-ro*nopi-‘.  Tbe  ',>—1 
of  plates  ha-1  been  gra-lually  improre«i  without  *:  at  I  ss  of  fine  ttxt  re  » tich 
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used  to  attend  rap'dity.  In  1844  a  writer  said  that  in  good  sunshine  an  edifice 
could  be  copied  in  a  minute  ;  nowadays,  one  hundred  well-exposed  views  of  the 
same  subject  could  be  taken  consecutively  w.thin  a  second.  The  mechanical 
processes  of  printing  were  being  daily  improved.  Advances  had  been  made  in 
colour  printing  sufficient  to  occasion  several  pretty  quarrels,  enshrined  within 
the  pages  of  the  photog  aphic  press,  and  some  of  the  results  were  fairly  satis¬ 
factory.  The  real  problem  of  colour  printing  had  not  progressed  far,  and  the 
medium  required  for  a  simple  process  hail  yet  to  he  found.  Proceeding,  he 
alluded  to  the  two  recent  inventions  of  the  cinematograph,  and  a  discovery 
that  consisted  in  the  revelation  by  the  camera  of  rays  of  light  that  did  not 
affect  the  sense  of  sight.  Alluding  to  the  Edntgen  rays,  the  remarked  that 
many  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  the  action  of  these  rays  yet  pro¬ 
duced  had  been  made  in  the  laboratories  of  University  College.  Continuing, 
he  said  that  a  society  like  theirs  must  depend  on  other  considerations  than 
those  of  research  and  invention  for  its  permanence  and  its  success.  The  human 
interest,  in  which  were  included  the  love  of  Nature,  appealed  more  str-ongly  to 
them  than  any  other.  Appreciation  of  Nature  was,  lie  thought,  the  greatest 
.gift  to  man,  and  the  development  of  that  appreciation  was  an  educational 
power  of  the  greatest  value,  aad  he  claimed  for  the  photographic  art  that  its 
reproduction  of  the  features  of  the  places  they  had  seen  tended  to  cultivate  an 
•■artistic  appreciation  of  Nature.  Before  closing,  Professor  Steggall  alluded  to 
vthe  aids  afforded  to  amateur  photographers  through  the  Association,  remarking 
'tli at  it  was  a  historic  fact  that  their  club-rooms,  with  their  dark  room,  en¬ 
largement  and  other  apparatus,  helped  to  draw  the  members  together. 

Capetown  Photographic  Club. — November  14.— The  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Capetown  Photographic  Club  was  presided  over  by  the  Vice- President 
.(Professor  W.  S.  Logeman),  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  members.  A 
•number  of  new  members  were  admitted,  and  the  following  report  was  read  : — 
En  submitting  the  sixth  annual  report,  the  Council  have  to  state  that,  although 
a  number  of  members  have  removed  from  Capetown  during  the  year,  and  the 
roll  lias  been  cleared  of  several  more  who  have  not  paid  their  subscriptions, 
yet  there  is  a  small  increase  in  numbers,  the  roll  now  standing  at  ninety 
members  and  eight  honorary  members.  The  balance-sheet  shows  a  balance 
due  to  the  Treasurer  of  3Z.  19s.  6;f. ;  assets,  10£.  18s.  9 cl.  ;  liabilities,  SI. 
'The  attendance  at  monthly  meetings  has  been  good.  A  very  successful 
• conversazione  was  held  in  November,  when  the  prints  sent  in  for  the 
1895  competitions  were  on  view,  and  also  a  number  of  other  contribu¬ 
tions  from  members.  The  competition  slides,  with  a  number  of  others,  were 
‘exhibited  during  the  evening,  and  light  refreshments  were  provided,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  committee  of  ladies.  The  photographs  were  on  exhi¬ 
bition  to  the  public  on  the  following  day.  but  only  some  twenty-live  persons 
visited.  In  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  the  rules,  the  number  of  prints 
sent  in  to  the  monthly  entries  have  been  exceedingly  few,  and,  in  fact,  for  the 
last  few  months  none  have  been  received.  The  Council  much  rrgret  this,  and 
would  urge  the  members  to  remedy  this  matter  during  the  forthcoming  year. 
The  value  of  these  monthly  entries,  especially  to  the  younger  members,  is 
great,  and,  in  addition,  the  valuable  collection  of  photographs  is  lost  to  the 
Club  album.  In  connexion  with  the  annual  competitions,  the  Council  have  to 
acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Morris  in  having  prepared  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Club  a  number  of  certificates  of  high  artistic  merit  for  use  at  the 
annual  competitions.  Also  to  the  following  members  for  placing  silver  medals 
at  their,  disposal  for  the  purposes  of  this  year’s  competition  : — Messrs.  D.  C. 
Andrew,  J.  R.  Wignall,  Colonel  Homan-ffolliott,  and  Professor  W.  S.  Logeman. 
The  1896  competitions  were  arranged  with  a  larger  number  of  classes  than  the 
^previous  year,  but  the  number  of  members  entering  for  the  various  classes  was 
-only  twenty,  one  more  than  last  year.  Very  few  entries  were  made  in  the 
junior  classes ;  in  fact,  in  four  classes  there  were  none,  in  two  classes  there 
’  were  only  two,  and  in  one  class  only  one  entry  ;  it  would  therefore  seem  ad¬ 
visable  to  discontinue  the  junior  classes.  In  the  classes  open  to  members  of 
.any  photographic  society  of  South  Africa,  Class  XX..  for  general  work,  the 
.competition  was  not  so  keen,  eight  entries  only  having  been  received  against  a 
vnuch  larger  number  last  year.  The  other  societies  represented  were  the 
Kimberley  Camera  Club  and  the  Port  Elizabeth  Society.  It  was  thought  advisable 
that  all  the  clashes  “open  to  members  of  any  photographic  society  ”  should  be 
sent  to  England  for  judging,  so  the  Council  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain  requesting  that,  if  possible,  he  would  arrange 
for  their  Judges  to  adjudicate  on  them.  Mr.  Charles  Mills  (who  was  just 
•visiting  England  at  the  time)  very  kindly  took  the  prints  (eight  sets  of  six) 
jtnd  eight  sets  of  lantern  slides  with  him,  and  delivered  them  to  the  Royal 
•Society  with  our  request ;  but,  after  some  little  delay,  they  were  returned  to 
;  iim,  with  a  letter  intimating  that  the  Judges  had  so  much  work  to  do  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  their  own  Exhibition  that  they  did  not  feel  justified  in  asking 
them  to  devote  any  more  time  to  such  matters.  The  Council  regret  that  they 
;.ire  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  awards  for  Class  XXL,  stereoscopic  slides, 
which,  although  scnt  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  of  Manchester,  a  week  previous  to 
-the  other  English  parcel,  have  not  yet  been  reported  upon  by  him.  The 
most  cordial  relationship  continues  to  exist  between  ourselves  and  other 
kindred  societies  in  South  Africa,  the  only  club  not  in  frequent  communication 
.heiog  that  of  Natal.  Some  good  field  days  have  taken  place,  notably  to  Groot 
Constantia,  to  Oude  Kraal,  to  Lourensford,  the  residence  of  Sir  James  Sivewright ; 
and  also  in  connexion  with  the  Mountain  Club,  on  October  5,  toTulbagh.  The 
,  report  having  been  unanimously  adopted,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : — President :  Dr.  David  Gill,  Astronomer  Royal 
,  at  the  Cape. —  Vice-President :  Mr.  A.  J.  Fuller  .—Council:  Messrs.  T.  VV. 
Cairncross,  H.  E.  Cope,  J.  P.  Edwards,  A.  McLeod,  J.  Powell,  E.  J.  Steer, 
.  J.  R.  Wignal],  and  Dr.  D.  J.  Wood. — Secretary  and  Treasurer:  Mr.  E.  E. 
Hanhy,  G.P.O.,  Wale-street. 


1896.  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

December  29-Jan.  2.  Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  P.  C. 
Corn  ford,  103,  Borough-road,  S.E. 

Dec.  1896-Jan.  1897  Bristol  International.  Han.  Secretary,  20,  Berkeley- 

square,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


1897. 

January  14,  15  .  Weymouth  and  District  Camera  Club.  E.  C.  Bennett, 

10,  Newbeiry-terrace,  Weymouth. 

February  1-27  .  Glasgow  F.  7  ( 

Keening  Times  Camera  <  lub,  46,  Gordon  -  street, 
Gla-gow. 

March  6-13 .  South  London  Photographic  Society.  Ch.  l  ies  H.  Oakden, 

30,  Heonlowe-road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E. 

- - 

Corrrgpcm&cttce. 


Wr  Correspondents  should  neve  -.  rdc,  on  bofh  Side*  of  (he  paper.  No  .\otke  t*  talum 
of  communications  unless  the  nanus  and  addresses  of  the  vr  iters  are  gintn. 


THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — It  was  announced  at  the  la«t  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  that  I  had  resigned  the  Presidency.  I  think  it  due 
to  the  fellows  and  members  of  the  Society  that  1  should  state  the 
reasons  which  led  me  to  take  this  step,  so  that  no  misconception  may 
arise.  My  resignation  was  announced  from  the  chair,  but  I  am  un¬ 
certain  whether  a  correct  explanation  of  its  cause  was  given  by  the  chair¬ 
man. 

I  will  now  give  my  own  statement,  which  is  based  on  facts  whicli  all 
members  of  the  Society  must  know.  The  Council  appointed  a  Committee 
(all  the  Council  were  appointed  on  it)  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
altering  the  Articles  of  Association.  (This  I  announced  from  the  chair 
in  October  last.)  This  Committee  reported  to  the  Council  at  its 
November  meeting,  and  one  of  their  recommendations  was  that  the 
articles  should  be  so  altered  as  to  exclude  the  five  senior  members  of 
Council  from  re-election.  The  Council,  after  considering  the  report, 
adopted  this  recommendation,  together  with  others  to  which  I  need 
not  allude.  On  certainly  two  if  not  on  three  occasions  within  a  few 
years,  a  somewhat  similar  proposal  has  been  brought  forward,  and  as 
lately  as  when  the  Articles  of  Association  were  drawn  up,  was  rejected, 
and  the  present  freedom  of  election  maintained.  This  freedom  of 
election,  entailing  as  it  does  the  eligibility  of  any  member  of  the  Society 
for  a  seat  on  the  Council,  I  have  strongly  advocated  ever  since  the 
“house-list”  system  was  abolished  ;  for  it  appears  to  me  to  be  contrary 
to  reason  to  disqualify  a  member  for  the  sole  cause  of  having  faithfully 
served  the  Society  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The  rule,  if  made, 
would  place  such  a  disqualified  member  in  the  same  position  as  a  felon 
or  bankrupt  in  a  parliamentary  election — a  position  which  is  scarcely 
desirable. 

When  a  Council  has,  by  the  rules  of  a  Society,  to  submit  a  “  house- 
list,”  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  insisting  that  a  certain 
amount  of  fresh  blood  should  be  included  in  it ;  but  where  the  whole 
Council  has  to  be  annually  nominated  and  elected  by  the  members  at 
large,  any  disqualification  to  some  seems  to  me  thoroughly  wrong  in 
principle.  For  a  member  to  have  won  the  confidence  of  the  electors  for 
several  years  in  succession,  will  be  pretty  much  akin  to  the  shearing  of 
Samson’s  locks.  He  will  become  sport  for  the  Philistines. 

The  resolution  having  been  adopted  by  the  Council,  it  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  come  before  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society  for  approval ;  and,  if  I 
were  President,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  take  the  chair  on  that  occasion. 
In  the  capacity  of  Chairman,  I  should  have  to  sit  passive  (which  might 
be  taken  that  I  was  acquiescent),  except  when  necessary  to  act  as  a 
moderator  in  the  discussion,  and  to  count  the  votes,  which  could  not 
include  my  own,  I  believe.  Holding  the  views  on  this  question  that  I 
do,  I  felt  that  my  only  course,  with  due  regard  to  self-respect  and  to  the 
majority  of  the  Council,  was  to  resign,  and  thus  make  way  for  some  one 
who  was  more  sympathetic  with  them.  It  is  true  I  was  elected  by  the 
Society  and  not  by  the  Council,  and  it  may  be  thought  that  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  latter  was  not  sufficient  reason  for  my  resignation  of  the 
important  office  I  held.  Had  the  Articles  of  Association  expressly 
allowed  voting  by  voting  papers  on  changes  of  constitution,  as  it  does  for 
the  election  of  officers  and  Council,  I  should  probably  have  remained, 
for  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  I  am  in  harmony  with  the  majority  of  the 
Society.  As,  however,  any  change  that  may  be  made  will  be  made 
according  to  the  views  of  the  majority  in  a  meeting  of  seventy  or  eighty 
members,  who  happen  from  circumstances  of  residence  to  be  able  to 
attend,  and  which  is  a  small  proportion  of  the  Society,  I  felt  that  any 
obligation  to  remain  was  cancelled. 

Tne  Articles  of  Association  may  not  be  faultless  in  more  directions  than 
in  that  I  have  just  indicated,  but  it  is  better  to  leave  them  as  they  axe 
than  to  be  perpetually  revising  them.  Perpetual  tinkering  at  rules  is 
subversive  of  the  proper  work  of  any  Society.  Personally,  I  have  no 
spare  time  to  devote  to  such  a  waGe  of  energy.  An  hour’s  discussion  of 
rules  means  an  hour  withdrawn  frvm  scientific  work.  If  there  were  a 
real  necessity  for  the  c-hauge  of  rule,  1  wou.d  say  nutuiug  a-<  to  this  waste 
of  time;  but  as  statistics  show  that  the  infusion  of  new  blood  into  the 
Council,  which  some  clamour  for,  is  automatically  taking  place  (being 
!  very  little  short,  I  believe,  of  the  average  of  five  a  year),  I  protest  against 
it  being  forced  on  busy  members  of  the  .Society.  If  the  change  be  made, 
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'the  infusion  will  be  made  at  the  expense  of  probably  the  most  efficient 
and  experienced  members,  instead  of  through  natural  causes. 

Perhaps  some  way  of  testing  the  real  feeling  of  the  whole  Society  on 
this  subject  might  be  found  at  the  approaching  annual  election  of  officers 
and  Council,  when  every  member  can  exercise  his  vote  regardless  of 
distance  from  London.  If  this  can  be  done,  I  shall  be  glad  ;  for  what  is 
wanted  is  not  only  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  London  members,  but 
also  by  the  country  members  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. — I  am, 
yours,  &g.,  W.  de  W.  Abney, 

Late  President  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 

December  12,  1896. 

P-S. — I  find  that  Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  has  also 
resigned  his  office.  I  should  like  to  state  emphatically  that  he  has  acted 
quite  independently  of  myself,  and  no  doubt  will  give  his  own  reasons  for 
having  done  so. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Although  I  was  appointed  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  by  the  Council  cf  the  Society,  and  techni¬ 
cally,  therefore,  am  responsible  to  them,  I  feel  that  I  owe  a  duty  to  the 
members  that  can  only  be  discharged  by  stating  publicly  why  I  have 
(resigned  that  office. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  having  a  regular  number  of  new  members  of 
Council  at  each  annual  election,  indeed,  I  suggested  that  the  number 
now  adopted  by  the  Council  should  be  increased  ;  but  I  regret  that  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  harmful  method  of  effecting  the  change  has  been 
carried  by  a  majority  of  the  Council,  and  that  it  has  become  my  duty  to 
make  the  most  emphatic  protest  I  can  against  the  proposed  method  by 
placing  my  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  Council.  I  have  been  told 
that  this  is  a  trivial  matter,  and  not  worthy  of  so  emphatic  a  protest.  A 
small  hole  in  the  embankment  of  a  great  reservoir  is  a  very  little  thing, 
but  if  the  directors  by  a  majority  determined  to  have  a  little  hole,  if  only 
as  an  experiment,  what  would  be  the  duty  of  the  engineer?  I  cannot 
consent  to  take  part  in  the  carrying  out  of  a  resolution  that  is  not 
unlikely  to  prove  disastrous  to  the  Society.  This  is  the  main  and 
decisive  reason  of  my  resignation. 

But  I  have  also  expressed  to  the  Council  my  feeling  that  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  time  and  energy  of  the  Society  and  its  officers  should  be 
spent  in  such  frequent  and  generally  unnecessary  alterations  of  the 
Society’s  rules,  instead  of  devoting  them  to  the  work  that  the  Society 
exists  to  do. 

I  wish  to  thank  Ihe  members  for  the  cordial  assistance  and  sympathy 
that  they  have  extended  to  me  during  my  years  of  office.  On  resigning 
the  Secretaryship  I  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  Council.  The  Council, 
however,  elected  me  to  a  vacancy  that  existed,  so  that  I  shall  continue  to 
do  the  utmost  that  my  position  will  allow  to  help  forward  the  best 
interests  of  the  Society. — I  am,  yours,  etc.,  Chapman  Jones. 

December  11,  1896. 

P.S.— I  have  heard  a  rumour  to  the  effect  that  I  resigned  at  Captain 
Abney’s  desire  or  suggestion.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth 
than  this. 


A  PHENOMENON  IN  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Some  lime  ago  I  asked  you  to  explain  the  reason  of  a 
■white  halo  around  dark  outlines,  but  I  have  not  received  any  satisfactory 
answer  as  yet.  Here  is  another  experience  I  have  had  lately,  which  I 
am  unable  to  answer  for.  1  have  some  10  x  12  inch  negatives  of  buildings 
which  fill  the  plate  more  or  less  on  account  of  height  or  width  of 
buildings,  allowing  on  the  plates  next-door  houses  of  no  account.  These 
houses  I  want  to  eliminate  while  printing  the  negatives  on  ferro- 
prussiate  paper,  14x17  inches  in  size.  lo  obtain  this  and  a  white 
band  all  around  the  principal  subject,  I  acted  as  follows  :  — 

I  pasted  all  around  the  10x12  negative  double  thickness  of  a  non- 
actinio  yellow  paper,  leaving  only  in  the  centre  the  principal  building. 
Now  I  take  a  printing  frame  14x17  in  which  I  put  a  glass.  In  tbs 
centre  of  this  I  lay  my  negative,  and  on  top  of  this  1  put  a  black  paper. 
14  x  17,  in  the  centre  of  which  I  have  out  out  a  square  piece  of  9x11 
inches  more  or  less  according  to  the  reduction  of  the  negative  to  be 
.minted  from.  Over  this  I  put  my  14  x  17  piece  of  ferro-prussiate  paper, 
some  padding,  and  close  it  all  up  and  expose  to  light.  \\  ben  finished 
and  washed,  I  expect  a  picture  in  the  centre,  and  a  clear,  white  band  ail 
around.  Not  so,  however,  in  practice.  I  obtain  regularly  a  fine  picture 
in  the  centre,  but  (and  here  is  the  trouble)  a  tinted  rim,  exactly  the 
reproduction  of  the  10  x  12  negative,  and  all  the  remainder  of  the  paper 
perfectly  white.  Why?  If  the  paper  is  left  between  black  paper  and 
padding,  why  is  it  not  left  the  same  when  between  negative,  yehow,  and 
one  black  paper  ?  Does  strong  pressure  allow  light  to  pass  more  than 
when  lying  loose,  or  does  pressure  alone  make  a  print  in  this  case,  and 
through  three  sheets  of  non-actinic  paper  ? 

I  would  add,  that  the  print  from  the  negative  itselt  shows  clear  w.utes 
in  the  high  lights,  and  good  deep  blue  iu  the  shadows.— I  am,  p)urs,  .tc., 


81. r, 


SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION  AND  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PROFESSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,-  The  long  letter  in  your  issue  of  the  11th  inst.  is  alto¬ 
gether  beside  the  mark  of  what  I  advocated,  viz.,  practical  application  of 
the  old  adage,  “  Knowledge  is  power  ;  "  whether  it  be  for  an  artist  or  a 
mechanic,  a  jeweller  or  a  brass- worker,  a  cloth-weaver  or  a  photographer. 
Knowledge  ot  the  nature  and  uses  of  tbe  materials  he  employs  in  his  craft, 
must  enable  the  man  to  be  a  more  skilled  worker  in  his  daily  vocation. 

If  I  were  to  desire  a  son  of  mine  to  take  a  high  position  as  a  photo¬ 
grapher,  I  would  place  him  with  the  photographer  who  turned  out  the 
best  work  in  the  town  ;  who  was  not  wise  in  bis  own  conceit,  and 
thought  there  was  nothing  to  be  learnt  in  tbe  profession  except  what  he 
already  knew;  one  who  aimed  at  excellence  in  results,  *nl  always 
demanded  best  pay  for  best  work. 

I  would  cause  my  eon  to  give  some  time  to  tbe  study  of  chemistry,  and 
some  to  the  study  of  “  Art.”  pure  and  simple. 

Fortnnately,  we  have  now  in  Birmingham  ready  means  at  very  mode-rate 
cost,  for  the  youth  of  the  city  to  acquire  knowledge  in  each  of  the->s 
departments,  and  in  almost  every  other  relating  to  “arts  and  cralt* 
practised  in  the  city. 

It  is  useless  to  say  the  photographer  requires  no  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  “because  he  can  buy  his  chemistry,  ready  made,  in  the 
market.”  It  is  this  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  application  of  lh<- 
“  materials  ”  of  his  trade,  which  haB  l*een  a  cause  ot  injury  and  lo^i 
to  the  workers  in  many  of  the  trades  in  our  country,  and.  p*r  •  ntr  , 
the  study  and  possession  of  this  knowledge  has  given  foreigners  au 
advantage  over  oui selves. 

The  absmd  dilettanti  nonsense,  stated  in  the  letter,  as  my  view*, 
are  not  my  ideas  or  wishes,  nor  have  I  advocated  in  any  way  the  maou 
facture  of  exhausted  book-worms,  so  1  need  not  wa*le  your  space  by 
explaining  statements  which  I  never  made. 

I  do  not  advocate  “  theory,”  but  practice.”  I  do  not  want  “  class  "  to 
displace  the  studio  and  the  workshop.  1  have  not  «tatel  that  poly¬ 
technic  teaching  has  proved  so  exceedingly  beneficial.''  but  I  have 
lamented  the  absence  of  something  higher  than  “  rule  of  thumb”  in  t  .e 
arts  and  crafts  of  this  country,  a  state  of  igno:  have  only 

recently  set  ourselves  to  remove. 

As  to  “  profits,”  I  have  it  on  the  highest  possible  authority  from  pro¬ 
fessional  photograph  ers  of  high  standing,  that  f  *  ;■  v  -  .•  •  •;■  -  .  :  •  t 

prices  for  best  work,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  junior-  and  assistants  to 
do  the  same. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  invidious  selections,  but  Mes^r*.  Van  ler  Weyde, 
Fall,  Elliott,  Byrne,  Whitlock,  Freke,  Mendellsahn,  and  a  to'*t  of  oil  er~ 
(whose  names  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  not  naming  ,  will  all  *upport 
the  views  I  have  expressed  in  my  previous  letter  and  In  thil  one. — I  am, 
yours,  Arc.,  D.  J.  O'Neill, 

Secretary  of  the  National  Association  «f  Proyni  i'/'.  :  .-i- 

47,  Charlotte-road,  Birmingham ,  December  14,  1890. 


THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  MEDALS. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen,— In  the  correspondence  column  of  your  last  i-  ue.  there  i« 
a  reply  bearing  on  the  ownership  of  medals.  It  appears  to  me  a  subject 
of  vital  interest  to  the  profession. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  artists  of  the  brush  transmit  to  canvas  their  own  ideas 
and  are  the  authors  of  their  work  ?  If  that  is  so,  what  is  the  po-ition  of 
a  much  be-medalled  photographer  whose  talented  assistant  proo ..  ~ ■'«  w  tk 
which  he,  personally,  i-  Wholly  incapable  of  producing  beyond,  perhaps, 
developing  the  plate  ? 

As  things  are,  the  employer  is  considered  a  hero  w.ih  h^aoars  whilst 
the  author  of  the  work  must  no*.  on  any  consideration,  be  mentioned, 
and  may  not  breathe  the  truth  to  any  one  without  Li  belling  the  iign.fies 
holder  of  the  medal. 

We  have  Linked  Rings  and  a  Convention.  Would  it  not  be  we'.',  for 
this  subject  to  be  taken  up  during  the  winter  months  by  »ai<*  of  the 
societies,  and  a  committee  formtd  from  them  to  prepare  gen-  rvl  nils* 
itc.,  which  could  be  adopted  and  made  to  govern  the  present  unhealthy 
and  loose  system  ? 

Many  will  agree  that  honour  should  be  given  where  it  i*  due.  Ws 
mav  some  day  have  a  Royal  Academy  of  Photography,  but  not  cnt». 
these  matters  are  properly  adjusted. 

Hoping  my  letter  may  not  be  out  of  sympathy,  and  thanking  you  in 
anticipation  for  bringing  it  before  the  profession,  —  I  am.  yours.  Ac.. 

56,  St.  J/ ary -street,  Weymouth,  December  14, 1"*X>.  H.  G.  SrarHENa. 


THE  LATE  R.  KENNBTT. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen.  —  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  recorded  in  The  British  JorRjfat. 
or  Photooraphy  of  last  Friday,  tbe  deatu  of  my  old  friend  Mr.  R 
Kennett.  Not  only  was  he  an  enthusiastic  worker,  bat  he  also  invented 
several  useful  pieces  of  apparatus— hia  tripod  legs  are  Tery  simple  and  ligid, 
carrying  great  weights.  1  used  some  of  his  dry  plates  about  th.rty  years 
ago  with  good  tesulls. 
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It  may  interest  some  of  the  younger  practitioners  to  read  that  the  very 
first  plates  made  by  Mr.  Kennett  were  of  great  rapidity ;  he  was  under 
'the  impression  that  they  could  not  be  as  sensitive  as  wet  collodion, 
although  his  younger  son,  a  good  photographer,  was  always  telling  him 
they  were  too  rapid,  and  he  showed  me  that  he  could  print  on  them  with 
‘four  thicknesses  of  red  fabric  over  the  negative.  At  last  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  son  was  right.  At  one  time,  he  was  much  worried 
how  to  get  rid  of  the  unnecessary  salts  in  the  emulsion,  and  he  told  me 
"that  he  thought  out  the  method  in  his  sleep,  showing  how  his  mind  was 
full  of  the  subject.  He  was  first-rate  in  his  own  business,  and  a  very 
skilful  worker  at  the  lathe  ;  a  genial,  well-informed  man  with  whom  it  was 
both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours,  and  one  to  be 
remembered  by  photographers. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Frank  Haes. 

December  13,  1896. 


THE  REAL  TRUTH. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  an  editorial  article  last  week,  p.  786,  at  the  head  of 
4he  second  column,  you  speak  of  the  “real  truth.”  I  am  so  bothered. 
My  old  friend,  “Junius  Junior,”  used  to  teach  me  through  your  pages, 
and  now  that  he  is  dead  I  have  to  turn  to  you. 

The  “real  truth.”  Then,  is  there  truth  which  is  not  real!  Some 
leading  men  of  thought  suggest  that  somewhere  there  may  exist  a  fourth 
•dimension.  Two  and  two  may  not  always  make  four.  So  many  diffi¬ 
culties  would  vanish  if  this  could  only  be  proved.  It  may  be  that  it  will 
be  found  in  photography.  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  do.  I  meet  with  so 
many  difficulties  which  nobody  can  explain.  “Junius  Junior  ”  tried  and 
died— two  years  ago. 

Does  “  real  truth  ”  refer  to  the  three  known  dimensions,  and  when  the 
adjective  is  omitted  does  it  refer  to  the  fourth,  or  what  ?  I  get  my 
English  from  the  Journal. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Richard. 

[Possibly  “  Junius  Junior  ”  may  at  some  future  date  resume  his 
contributions  to  our  pages  and  answer  our  correspondent’s  question. 
“Contrary  to  what  “Richard”  supposes,  “Junius  Junior”  is  not 
•dead. — Eds.] 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — You  draw  me,  of  course.  Because  I  take  it  that  an 
•opinion  expressed  by  “Cosmos”  is  equivalent  to  the  opinion  of  the  Editor 
•of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  and  that  you,  Sir,  therefore 
•consider  that  the  letters  lately  published  in  your  columns  demand 
replies  from  those  who  are  attacked. 

But  am  I  to  understand  that  whenever  letters  reflecting  on  others* 
written  by  no  matter  whom,  whether  from  persons  of  importance  or  not, 
■  are  published  in  the  newspapers,  silence  on  the  part  of  those  against 
whom  the  attacks  are  directed  implies,  as  “Cosmos”  says,  that  their 
“  critics  have  left  them,  metaphorically  speaking,  without  a  leg  to  stand 
on?” 

I  beg  to  say  that  it  is  in  no  way  because  the  letters  are  unanswer¬ 
able  that  I  have  not,  as  you  seem  to  expect  I  should  have  done,  replied 
do  them.  There  are  occasions  when  one  may  safely  leave  such  things  to 
the  unprejudiced  judgment  of  the  public,  and  this  is  one  of  them — if, 
indeed,  which  I  doubt  very  much,  the  public  cares  to  trouble  itself  about 
such  trivial  word-splitting. 

With  all  deference  to  yourself,  Sir,  and  “Cosmos,”  I  am  happy 
to  believe  that  the  opinion  of  the  photographic  world  concerning  the  Salon 
is  by  no  means  one  of  “extensive  disfavour,”  as  asserted  in  “Jottings.” 
I  know  that  there  are  those  who  would  shrink  from  no  device  to  have  us 
believe  that  this  is  the  case ;  but  the  Salon  can  well  afford  to  smile  at 
such  efforts,  and,  as  a  rule,  refuse  to  notice  them.  I,  myself,  only  do  so 
now  on  account  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  call  from  yourself.  About 
the  merits  of  the  correspondence  I  say  nothing. 

May  I  ask  those  who  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  Indian  Fhotographic 
Society's  Journal,  if  they  can  state  any  instance  to  justify  the  use  of  such 
a  phrase  as  you  quote,  viz.,  “  If  the  Linked  Ring  will  only  give  up  its 
rather  undignified  appeals  for  flattery  and  commendation,”  &c.  ?  Does 
this  mean  anything  or  nothing?  By  whom  has  it  been  done,  and  when? 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Alfred  Maskell. 


&usStoerg  to  Corrcgponhentg. 

***  All  matters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  be  addressed  to  “The  Editors,  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,”  2,  Tork-street ,  Covent  Garden ,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay. 

***  Commu/nications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  York-strett. 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Photographs  Registered  : — 

Edmund  Ecclee,  Bury,  Lancashire.  —  Photograph  of  Rev.  John  Mather,  Bury. 

Gilbert  Wilson,  West  House,  Grange- over- Sands. — Photograph  of  Ycicburrow  Crags 
from  the  shore,  Granieocer-Sands. 

IDiomas  Burns,  5,  West  Maitland-street,  Edinburgh. — Three  photographs  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Harney,  and  one  photograph  of  Mrs.  Haney. 


Wilk>n«on  &  Co..  29,  Rampant  Horse-street,  Norwich. —  Photoyrajdt  of  T.  il.il.  Pi  i«.  e 

and  Princess  Charles  of  Denmark  in  “  Victoria." 


H.  Bartholomew. — Thanks  very  much  for  the  cutting,  which  will  - 

Flash.— We  believe  that  Perken,  Son,  &  Payment,  Hatton  .  irden,  su,  ,  ly 
the  form  of  lamp  mentioned. 

0.  C.  Vanston. — Communicate  with  the  superintendent  of  polh  •••  of  t’  • 
locality  where  the  man  resides. 

Mercury-bleached  Negatives.  Tyro  a-ks  :  “Will  negatives  bleached  with 
mercury  fade  if  I  do  not  at  once  blacken  them  '“—In  reply  :  No  :  the 
bleached  image  will  not  fade. 

Gilding. — M.  de  S.  &  Co.  We  believe  the  advertising  tablets  are  gilbl 
with  gold  leaf,  applied  at  the  back.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  process 
for  depositing  the  gold,  as  silver  may  be  deposited. 

A.  Squibbs. — 1.  Probably  what  you  take  to  be  halation  in  the  cafe  of  the 

angle  lens  may  be  flare.  We  cannot  otherwise  account  lor  the  phe¬ 
nomenon.  2.  We  presume  it  is  one  of  the  Euryscope  form  working  at 
f-5'ti  (approximate). 

Stereoscopy. — Beginner  sends  us  some  examples  of  his  work  in  this  bran'  h 
of  photography,  and  says  that,  when  he  looks  at  them  in  the  stereos.-oj  < 
he  gats  no  effect.  He  asks  the  reason. — In  reply  :  The  prints  have  not 
been  transposed  in  mounting. 

Copyright  Decision.— G.  &  J.  Hall  ask:  “Can  you  oblige  by  telling  us 
copy  of  Journal  in  which  appears  the  copyright  ease,  Nottage  versu* 
Jackson?” — The  reports  of  this  case,  and  the  appeal,  will  be  found  on 
pp.  380.  392,  436,  453  of  the  volume  for  1883. 

Emulsion. — Perplexed.  The  reason  why  the  proportion  of  silver  bromide  is 
greater  in  the  one  formula  than  the  other  is  that  their  authors  have 
different  ideas  on  the  subject.  The  chloride  is  to  modify  the  colour  f 
the  slides  :  the  quantity  is  that  given  in  the  formula.  Other  formula? 
for  bromide  emulsion  will  be  found  on  p.  976  of  the  Almanac. 

The  Factory  Act. — Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.,  write  :  “In  your  answers  to 
correspondence  of  December  11,  we  notice  you  tell  F.  E.  G.  he  can 
employ  young  persons  from  9  to  6,  or  8.30  to  7,  every  day  of  the  week. 
We  think  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as  our  abstract  states  young  per-  ms 
can  only  be  employed  on  Saturdays  from  6  to  2,  or  7  to  3,  or  8  to  4.” 

Old  Celloidtne  Paper. — M.  Pellechet  (Paris) says  :  “I  have  some  celloidine 
paper  yellowed  bv  age  ;  could  1  not  modify  the  toning  bath  (acetate  of 
soda  and  gold,  with  some sulphocyanide)  in  order  to  less-n  the  yellow 
tint  ?  I  am  sure  I  have  read  somewhere  sometbiog  about  it,  but  cannot 
remember.” — We  know  of  no  method  by  which  the  paper  can  be  used  >o 
as  to  yield  prints  with  pure  whites. 

Lantern  Slides. — G.  E.  B.  says  :  “  Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can  procure 
lantern  slides,  or,  if  not  these,  prints  of  photographs  taken  from  a 
balloon,  of  ‘  composite  ’  photographs,  of  photographs  illustrating  com¬ 
bination  printing,  and  of  the  well-known  photograph  of  some  object 
(such  as  a  portrait  of  the  Queen)  taken  through  a  fly's  eye  !  ” — Probably 
Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick,  of  2,  St.  Mary’s-street.  Manchester,  can  gdv  our 
correspondent  the  information  required. 

An  Index  Question. — Cymro  Lloyd  says:  “  1.  Will  you  please  inform  me  on 
what  dates  have  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson’s  works  appeared  on  the  subject, 
Digressions,  Sec.,  in  your  paper?  I  should  like  to  have  his  work  from 
beginning  to  end.  2.  Also  Mr.  T.  N.  Armstrong  on  his  subject,  Out¬ 
door  Studio  Work." — In  reply:  Mr.  Robinson’s  articles  appear  in  the 
Journal  published  on  the  first  Friday  in  each  month.  The  Index  to  the 
volume  will  be  published  on  January  1,  1897  ;  this  will  give  you  all  the 
information  you  require. 

Comparative  Exposures. — H.  Furniss.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  reliable 
information  on  the  relative  exposures  required  on  the  data  given,  “A 
fine  day  in  June  ”  and  “A  thick  and  hazy  day  in  December  or  January.” 
Yours  and  your  friend’s  argument  can  only  be  decided  by  experiment. 
Select  a  day  that  fulfils  both  your  ideas  as  to  “dull  and  hazy,”  and 
then  expose  a  few  plates,  giving  different  times  to  each — giving,  say,  for 
the  first  ten  times  that  you  know  was  required  on  the  fine  June  day, 
and  longer  for  the  others.  Then  compare  the  results. 

Stained  Prints. — Perplexed  Printer  writes  :  “I  enclose  some  print?  show¬ 
ing  stains,  with  which  I  have  several  times  been  troubled  during  the  past 
two  months.  I  always  work  in  the  same  way,  using  the  same  dishes, 
&c.,  which  are  kept  exclusively  for  toning  and  fixing.  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  to-day  I  have  used  the  same  toning  bath.  Monday  and  to-day  my 
prints  were  all  right,  yesterday  forty,  out  of  a  batch  of  nearly  200,  were 
•stained  like  the  enclosed.  Can  you  help  me  to  account  for  it?” — The 
stains  are  caused  by  mperfect  fixation.  Either  the  fixing  bath  was  too 
weak  or  the  time  allowed  too  short.  When  the  hyposulphite  solution 
is  cold,  a  longer  time  must  be  allowed  for  its  action.  Probably  this  has 
not  been  the  case  during  the  time  the  trouble  has  been  met  with. 

Printing  Negatives  in  a  Group.— S.  James  says  :  “  Could  you  inform  me 
the  best  method  for  printing  the  following  ?  I  have  thirty  cabinet 
negatives  to  print  from,  which  have  to  be  arranged  into  a  group,  of 
course  to  be  copied  into  a  12x10  negative  (they  are  all  full-length 
figures).” — There  are  many  ways  of  doing  this.  Sometimes  the  prints 
are  simply  cut  oval  and  mounted  on  an  ornamental  design,  at  others 
they  are  combined  by  arranging  the  full-length  figures,  after  they  have 
been  cut  round  their  outlines,  as  a  group,  and  mounting  them  and  then 
introducing  a  suitable  background  inwater  colour.  Tnis  column  is  too 
limited  to  give  practical  details  of  the  methods.  Many  articles  on  the 
subject  will  be  found  in  back  volumes.  One  on  p.  82  of  the  volume  for 
last  year,  for  example.  _ _ 

Christmas  Holidays.  —  Will  our  correspondent  note  that,  inconsequence  of 
Christmas  Day  falling  on  Friday  of  next  week,  ice  shall  publish  a  day 
earlier  than  usual  l 
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EX  CATHEDRA. 

The  Photographers’  Benevolent  Association  ceased  to  exist 
’.some  time  ago,  although  it  has  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
standing  to  its  credit,  upon  which,  however,  a  draw  cannot  be 
made  without  the  sanction  of  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies.  The  Benevolent  died  through  the  neglect  of  those 
for  whom  it  was  instituted.  A  well-known  gentleman  in  the 
photographic  world  is,  nevertheless,  sanguine  of  being  able  to 
resuscitate  the  Association  and  probably  will  shortly  make  the 
effort  to  do  so.  We  wish  him  success  in  his  enterprise.  There 
is,  unfortunately,  room  for  the  Association,  aud,  well  supported 
by  photographers  and  their  assistants,  it  might  be  made  an 
excellent  agency  for  the  relief  of  distress,  and  other  desirable 
objects. 

*  *  * 

A  further  stage  in  the  history  of  Hr.  J.  W.  Bennetto  s 
alleged  “discovery”  of  photography  in  natural  colours  has 
been  reached.  The  following  announcement  appears  in  our 
.Newquay  contemporary  of  December  18. 

-7T  ^ 

“Colour  Photography. — On  Tuesday  last,  December  Id,  at 
the  Atlantic  Hotel,  a  financial  transaction  in  this  matter  was 


concluded,  the  details  of  which  we  are  net  per:  btted  to  liv  Bge, 
except  to  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  never  before  in  New  ay 
has  such  an  important  (both  historically  and  fin.  ■  ) ) 
business  been  conducted.  It  is,  of  course,  p  blic  j  r  :  ci  ty, 
that  a  saloon  carriage  brought  from  London  a  tr*y  ! 
known  and  distinguished  persons  from  Ameri  .  and  L  :  *  > 

Newquay,  to  see  Mr.  Bennetto’s  work,  and  t  e  result  *'  t 
Mr  John  Wallace  Bennetto,  the  once  derided  i  that  ;  *  - 

graphic  luminary,  The  British  Journal  }’•;  v  ,  .  1 
shortly  be  receiving  the  hearty  congratulations  of  bin  it'.' 
townsmen,  and  we  trust  that  there  will  be  n  hanging  r  .  k 
even  on  the  part  of  those  who,  having  not  -een,  have 
believed.  We  are  glad  to  authoritatively  state  that  Mr. 
Bennetto  will  not  be  leaving  Newquay.  Many  months  ago, 
amid  the  sneers  of  our  contemporaries,  we  ngr  V-  .  lr. 

Bennetto  on  his  work,  and  now  we  are  glad  t  .m  *  ve 

him  on  having  reached  such  a  successful  issue  s 

*  -*  * 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  Mr.  Bennetto  has 
profited  financially  by  his  “colour  photography  ”  work,  and  >e 
congratulate  him  upon  his  good  fortune  as  sincerely  -  *;.e 

amusing  little  publication  which  so  valiantly  M  ells  Mr. 
Bennetto  from  our  “derision.”  The  process  having  become  the 
object  of  a  financial  transaction,  we  may  assume  tha*  i  I  e 
course  some  examples  will  be  submitted  to  public,  f  :.  *  to 
expert,  scrutiny.  If  tbe  result  of  that  scrutiny  is  to  confirm  Mr. 
Bennetto  in  his  claim  made  on  November  I  in  cur  col'  is, 
that  in  his  process  he  possesses  “  a  jewel,”  we,  as  we  have  all 
along  endeavoured  to  make  plain,  shall  no:  .itbbc  1  re  'ac¬ 
tion  of  his  achievements. 


Writing  on  the  subject  of  acetylene  burner®,  ac  rresp  .  it 
gives  the  following  hint :  “Two  or  three  weeks  In  *  •  1 
it  correspondent  inquiring  if  the  light  ;rom  we:y  e :.e  1 

not  be  better  for  projecting  purposes  were  the  burners 
arranged  with  the  dames  at  right  angles  to  :be  condenser,  a* 
in  an  oil  lantern.  No  one  seems  to  have  replied  to  him.  I 
therefore  write  to  inform  him  that  burners  *o  arranged  are 
unsatisfactory.  I  have  found  the  most  s.  *  afact  ry  rrange- 
ment  for  lantern  projection  is  to  place  three  b’irners  in  an 
equilateral  triangle  with  burners  three  q\iar*ers  of  an  inch 
apart,  the  dames  of  the  burners  forming  .a  triangle.  ’  We 
may  remark  that  we  ourselves  have  found  the  placing 
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of  the  burners  at  right  angles  to  each  other  a  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  arrangement. 

#■  *  ■* 

Tiie  sympathy  of  our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  be  extended 

to  our  friend  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster  in  the  death  of  his 
wife,  which  took  place  suddenly,  on  the  14th  instant,  at 
Brook-lane  Lodge,  Chester.  The  deceased  lady  was  a  frequent 
attendant  at  the  Convention,  the  Photographic  Society  Soirees , 
and  sinrlar  gatherings.  Her  kind  and  amiable  disposition 
had  won  for  her  wide  esteem  in  the  photographic  world, 
wherein  her  death  will  be  very  much  regretted. 

*  *  * 

In  connexion  with  Cruft’s  Dog  Show,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 

Islington,  N.,  which  is  to  be  held  in  February,  1897,  there  will 
be  an  Exhibition  of  Canine  Photography.  A  similar  Exhibition 
held  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  was  very  successful. 

/  — . — 

THE  CROSS-LINE  SCREEN  FOR  ORDINARY  COPYING. 

All  who  have  had  much  to  do  in  the  way  of  copying  photo¬ 
graphs,  a  branch  of  business  that  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
the  majority  of  studios,  will  be  aware  how  difficult  it  is  in  most 
cases  to  secure  a  perfect,  or  even  sometimes  a  moderately  pass¬ 
able,  result,  cwing  partly  to  the  irregularities  in  the  surface  of 
the  original,  and  too  frequently  to  its  deficiency  in  detail  either 
in  the  high  lights  or  the  shadows,  which  combine  to  rob  the 
copy  of  its  proper  gradation. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  engaged  in  process  work, 
or,  for  that  matter,  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  examining  half¬ 
tone  reproductions  from  photographs — and  who  at  the  present 
day  is  not?— must  have  noticed  how,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled 
operator,  the  reproduction  is  not  only  quite  equal  both  iu 
delicacy  and  in  vigour  to  the  original,  but  not  uhfrequently  far 
superior,  by  reason  of  the  power  the  screen  gives  of  modifying 
or  altogether  altering  the  gradations  of  the  subject  to  be 
copied;  besides  which,  the  grain  or  dot  of  the  screen  entirely 
hides  or  suppresses  any  texture  or  surface  inequalities  unless 
these  be  very  pronounced  indeed. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  it  occurred  to  us  some  time  ago 
that  the  cross-lined  screen  might  prove  useful  to  the  ordinary 
photographer  whose  business  does  not  include  the  production 
of  process  blocks  or  negatives,  but  who  may  possibly  have 
frequent  occasion  to  execute  copies  of  old  photographs  of 
deceased  relatives;  and,  upon  putting  the  matter  to  the  test 
with  a  variety  of  different  styles  of  originals,  we  found  that  in 
every  case,  so  far  as  delicacy,  vigour,  and  gradation  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  possible  to  secure  reproductions  at  least  equal  to 
the  photograph  copied,  and,  in  the  case  of  inferior  or  defective 
ones,  actually  far  better.  So  far  as  the  presence  of  the 
mechanical  grain  in  the  reproduction  is  concerned,  if  this  be 
■objectionable,  which  it  need  not  be,  it  can  be  minimised  by  the 
employment  of  a  sufficiently  fine  ruling,  or  practically  can  be 
done  away  with  in  the  manner  we  shall  indicate. 

It  may  be  urged  at  the  outset  that  the  ordinary  photo¬ 
grapher  is  not  usually  the  possessor  of  a  diamond-ruled  screen, 
and  that  such  are  costly  luxuries  to  be  kept  for  occasional  use 
for  chance  cases  of  copying,  to  which  we  reply  that  a  half  or 
even  a  whole-plate,  diamond-ruled  screen  of  the  very  best 
quality  is  not  such  a  very  expensive  article,  while  for  the 
purpose  in  question  a  cheaper  collodion  copy  will  answer  just 
as  well,  provided  it  is  fairly  uniffirm  in  its  grain  ;  in  fact,  we 
have  obtained  very  satisfactory  results  with  collodion  screens, 


which  for  actual  process  work  would  be  perfectly  useless,  owing 
to  the  insufficient  opacity  of  the  lines. 

The  production  of  a  perfect  process  negative,  i.e ,  one  that 
possesses  the  requisite  qualities  for  the  formation  of  a  printe  1 
image  that  will  resist  the  etching  acid,  is  a  very  different 
matter  from  the  simple  process  of  breaking  up  an  ordinary 
half-tone  image  into  dots  to  form  a  negative  cf  sufficient 
density  to  print  upon  the  usual  modern  printing  papers.  In 
the  first  case,  the  gradation  of  t lie  picture  depends  upon  a  com 
bination  of  circumstances,  of  which  absolute  opacity  of  the 
deposit  and  as  nearly  perfect  clearness  of  the  intervening 
spaces  form  only  two,  and  these  not  the  most  important ;  but 
even  these  two  may  be  comparatively  ignored  when  the  object 
is  only  to  print  a  half-tone  “  dot  ”  negative  on  ordinary  paper. 
The  function  of  the  screen  in  the  two  instances  is  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view  it  is  simply  to 
mask  any  inequalities  of  surface  and  to  enable  imperfect 
gradations  in  tiie  original  to  be  modified.  In  what  way  it 
performs  these  offices  we  shall  endeavour  to  show. 

First  as  regards  the  screen,  we  think  that  no  coarser  ruling 
than  133  or  140  lines  to  the  inch  will  give  really  satisfactory 
results,  especially  for  small  work.  With  120  lines  to  the  inch, 
unless  the  quality  of  the  negative  is  nearly  as  perfect  as  would 
be  required  for  half-tone  etching,  the  screen  effect  will  be  too 
pronounced  in  a  cabinet-sized  picture,  though  it  may  pass 
muster  for  whole-plate  or  larger  sizes  ;  but,  with  the  rulings 
we  have  named,  very  good  lcSults  cau  be  obtained,  even  for 
carte-de-visite  size.  Although,  as  we  have  already  hiuted,  the 
same  skill  in  manipulation  is  not  necessary  as  for  process 
negatives,  still  a  certain  amount  of  care  must  be  given  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  screen  distance  and  the  size  of  stop,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  to  avoid  a  harsh  and  “screeny  ”  effect.  Thus  tbe 
employment  of  a  small  stop  with  the  screen  iu  contact  with 
the  sensitive  plate  would  result  iu  a  too  perfect  reproduction 
of  the  lines  of  the  screen;  whereas,  by  setting  the  screen 
farther  away,  and  using  a  larger  stop,  the  dot  formation  would 
be  secured,  and,  if  not  iu  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  mauner  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  etchers,  the  needs  of  mere  copy¬ 
ing  will  be  met. 

But,  if  the  screen  grain  be  an  objection,  it  may  be  almoffi 
entirely  got  rid  of  in  the  high  lights,  at  least  where  it  is 
the  most  likely  to  prove  undesirable,  by  setting  the  screen  at 
a  sufficient  distance,  or  by  using  a  sufficiently  large  stop  to 
entirely  close  up  the  dots  iu  the  high  lights,  and  then  to 
give  a  supplementary  exposure  with  a  smaller  stop  iu  order 
to  get  detail  iu  the  heavy  shadows  in  the  manner  well  known 
to  process  workers. 

Ordinary  gelatine  plates  may  be  employed;  indeed,  for  the 
purpose,  they  are  preferable  to  any  other,  since  wet  plates 
would  entail  more  or  less  elaborate  arrangements  ffir  separating 
the  plate  ami  screen,  and,  as  regards  special  process  plates, 
while  their  particular  qualities  are  not  of  importance,  they 
would  entail  a  greatly  increased  exposure  without  any  corre¬ 
sponding  benefit.  With  the  usual  studio  plate,  the  screen  may 
usually  be  placed  iu  contact  with  it  in  the  ordinary  dark  slide, 
eicher  single  or  double,  the  thickness  of  the  cover  glass  being 
sufficient  separation  if  a  moderately  small  stop  be  used.  If, 
however,  this  gives  a  too  “screeny  ”  effect,  a  mask  or  strip  of 
cardboard  or  thin  millboard  may  be  used  to  secure  greater 
separation,  and  the  proper  distance  can  be  judged  by  inserting 
a  sheet  of  ground  glass  in  place  of  the  sensitive  plate,  and 
examining  the  effect  produced  at  different  distances  aud  with 
different  stops.  The  same  arrangement  answers  also  for 
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focussing,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  will  be  i 
the  thickness  of  screen  plus  the  screen  distance  to  allow  for.  if  ! 
'the  ordinary  focussing  glass  be  used. 

The  exposure  will  be  four  or  five  times  longer  than  would  be 
required  under  similar  conditions  without  the  screen,  and  the 
-development  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  for  an  ordinary  plate. 
In  fact,  in  the  dark  room,  it  will  be  quite  impossible,  with  the 
best  eyesight,  to  detect  any  signs  of  the  screens  having  been 
used.  The  image  is  watched  and  judged,  for  density  and 
gradation,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  if  the  screen  had  not 
been  used,  and,  if  any  difference  at  all  is  made,  it  will  be  to 
carry  density  a  little  farther  than  under  every-day  circum¬ 
stances,  since  the  image,  being  more  or  less  broken  up  into 
dots,  and  not  homogeneous,  allows  proportionately  more  light 
’to  pass. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  on  the  treatment  of  different  kinds 
of  subjects.  If  the  original  is  perfect  in  gradation,  no  special 
departure  from  ordinary  rules  will  be  requisite.  It  will  be 
desirable  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  grey  tones,  whether 
platino  or  bromide,  have  a  tendency  to  copy  proportionately 
flatter  than  black  or  albumen  purple,  and  that  albumen 
•shadows  generally  copy  rather  heavier  than  they  appear,  and 
bromides  the  reverse. 

In  the  case  of  a  harsh  under- exposed  print,  in  order  to  improve 
dhe  result  as  far  as  possible,  give  what  appears  to  be  a  sufficient 
exposure  with  a  mod erate-sized  stop,  say/- 11  or  /-16 — that  is 
do  say,  give  four  or  five  times  the  exposure  that  would  be 
judged  necessary  to  secure  the  best  result  possible  without  the 
screen.  This  will  render  the  gradations  of  the  general  image, 
leaving  the  shadows  still  heavy.  To  overcome  this  defect, 
Insert  a  smaller  stop,  say  /- 32  or  /-40,  and  give  a  further 
•exposure,  judged  according  to  the  depth  or  heaviness  of  the 
shadows  to  be  lightened.  The  second  exposure  will  have  little 
or  no  effect  on  the  previous  one,  as  it  only  superposes  smaller 
dots  on  those  already  formed,  while  it  allows  any  dark  details 
in  the  shadows  to  creep  up.  If,  however,  the  shadows  are 
altogether  devoid  of  detail,  although  it  is  impossible  to  supply 
dhis  deficiency,  the  heavy  mass  may  be  lightened  generally, 
.and  the  ensemble  of  the  picture  improved.  The  best  way  of 
■effecting  this  will  be  to  give  a  short  exposure  with  a  small 
stop  to  a  surface  of  white  paper,  by  which  means  the  shadows 
will  be  filled  up  with  a  shading  of  minute  dots,  while  the 
.gradations  already  formed  will  be  practically  unaffected,  since, 
as  in  the  previous  case,  the  dots  are  superposed  on  others 
larger.  But  this  auxiliary  exposure  must  not  be  carried  too 
far,  or  the  shadows  will  appear  flat ;  what  is  required  is  simply 
a  shading  of  very  faint  dots  w7hich  would  be  entirely  useless  to 
the  etcher.  It  is  here  chiefly  where  the  difference  of  the 
screen  is  found  in  making  negatives  for  the  two  purposes. 

In  the  case  of  an  over-exposed  or  flat  original,  or  one  in  which 
the  high  lights  are  wanting  in  detail,  as  short  an  exposure, 
with  a  moderately  large  stop,  should  be  given  as  will  just 
suffice  for  the  lighter  gradations  of  the  picture,  followed  by  a 
fuller  auxiliary  exposure  with  a  small  stop.  In  fact,  ttn<ler- 
,  expose  with  the  large  stop,  aud  make  up  the  deficiency  with 
the  small  one,  thus  gettmg  all  the  contrast  possible,  for  the 
shadows,  however  flat,  will  necessarily  sutler  most  in  the 
primary  exposure. 

We  have  said  sufficient  to  indicate  the  mauner  in  which 
the  lined  screen  can  be  utilised  for  modifying  the  gradations 
of  the  original  image.  This  power  is,  ot  course,  perfectly 
well  known  to  the  process  worker,  who  makes  constant  use 
.  of  it  in  his  daily  work ;  but  it  is  of  even  greater  utility  where 
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real  half-tone  printing  is  concerned,  because  the  faintest  indi¬ 
cations  of  dots,  that  would  be  entirety  eaten  away  in  etching, 
are  faithfully  reproduced  on  the  photographic  paper. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added  that  prints  from  such  nega¬ 
tives  in  platinotype  or  on  “  plati no-matt  ”  bromide  paper, 
make  most  charming  imitations  of  half-tone  etchings,  though 
with  this  difference,  that  the  delicacy  and  gradation  are  far 
superior  for  the  reason  already  mentioned,  that  the  half-tone 
Paper  renders  the  faintest  detail  produced  in  the  camera,  which 
is  what  the  etcher  cannot  do.  Some  yrars  ago  it  was  pro 
posed  to  make  photographs  in  this  manner  in  imitation  of 
photo  etchings,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  by 
offering  this  suggestion  for  a  new  style  of  picture. 


Objectionable  Photographs.— On  Saturday  la-t  a  I.  re¬ 
seller  was  committed  for  trial  from  the  Marlborough-street  Police 
Court  for  selling  indecent  photographs.  A  couple  of  detectives  first, 
purchased  some  of  the  photographs,  and  afterward-  a  number  cf 
others  and  some  books  were  seized  by  the  police.  At  one  time  a 
considerable  trade  was  done  in  this  class  of  work,  but  now,  thanks 
to  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  or  a  decline  in  prurient  taste,  we  are 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  traffic  in  obscene  photograph**  i-  almot 
stopped — we  hope  for  the  latter  rather  than  the  former  rea*.r»i. 


Photography  in  the  Argentine.— At  the  meeting  of  the 
I  hotographic  Club,  last  week,  several  album*"  of  photographs  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Argentine  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Witcomb,  of  Buenos  Ay  re**, 
were  sIiowd,  and  they  were  very  fine.  They  were  collotype,  which 
process,  we  believe,  Mr.  "Witcomb  works  largely.  We  have  since 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the-e  picture-,  abo  some  examples 
of  portraiture,  printed  in  collodio-chloride,  shown  at  the  Club  a 
few  weeks  before,  aad  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  photo¬ 
graphy  in  the  Argentine,  as  exemplified  by  Mr.  Witcomb,  has  no¬ 
thing  to  learn  from  the  best  photography  here  :  even  some  of  our 
highest-class  workers  might  take  a  lesson.  As  to  t h**  collotype-, 
they  are  equal  to  the  very  best  produced  here,  and  far  above  the 
majority  of  the  work  issued  commercially.  Mr.  Witcomb  is  an 
Englishman,  but  has  long  been  located  in  Buenos  Avres. 


Students'  Work  at  the  National  Gallery. —  The 

students  at  the  National  Gallery  have  just  gained  an  important  con¬ 
cession.  Some  time  ago  they  petitioned  the  Committee  for  a  means 
of  exposing  the  copies  they  made  from  the  old  masters  for  sab  in  tb*- 
building.  The  .Committee,  after  duly  considering  the  -ubjec*,  have 
now  decided  to  grant  them  the  use  of  a  room  where  their  works  can 
be  exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  sale.  This  will,  no  doubt,  prove  & 
great  boon  to  many  needy  art  student-*,  who  will  probiblv  realist*  a 
much  better  price  for  their  productions  if  sold  in  the  building  than 
they  could  possibly  expect  from  the  picture  dealers.  This  conce-sion 
is  no  more  than  might  be  expected,  seeing  that  the  authorities  La\.* 
for  years  past  permitted  the  sale  of  photographic  copies  of  the 
pictures  in  the  building,  as  well  as  giving  facilities  for  their 
production. 


Poisoned  by  Bichromate  of  Potash.  —A  woman  died  re¬ 
cently  at  Crewe  from  poisoning  by  bichromate  of  pot;  -h.  It  appear*, 
that  she  was  given  a  recipe  for  a  cough  mixture  which  contained, 
among.-t  other  things,  bicarbonate  of  potash.  The  husband  —  tit  to  a 
chemist’s  for  it — its  name  being  written  on  paper — but  we-  supplied 
by  an  assistant  with  bichromate  of  p'*a-h  instead  :  and  this  he  used, 
thinking  he  had  the  right  thing.  The  result  wit*  that  the  woman 
died.  The  parcel  was  not  labelled  ‘  poison."  and  at  the  inqmst  the 
vendor  said  that  bichromate  of  potash  was  not  a  scheduled  poison  ; 
but  the  coroner  remarked  that  the  Act  said  that  all  poison*  should 
b*  labelled,  and  iutimated  tn^t  the  matter  should  be  brought,  before 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  It  will  be  iaV  r-s’ing  to  see  wh*«.  if 
anr,  action  it  may  take.  We  doubt  if  a*  y  ph  t  graphic  deafi  r  wo  ii\l 
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supply  two-pennyworth  of  bichromate  of  potash  without  labelling 
the  packet  ‘‘poison.” 

Another  Projected  2alloon  Expedition  to  the  North 
Pole.. — When  M.  Andree  first  announced  his  intended  expedition  to 
reach  the  Pole  by  means  of  a  balloon,  its  success  was  looked  upon  with 
scepticism  by  scientists  here.  After  all  preparations  were  made, 
however,  adverse  conditions  prevented  a  start  being  made  till  next 
year.  Now,  [however,  another  expedition  of  a  similar  character  is 
being  projected  in  Paris.  MM.  Louis  Godard  and  Edouard  Turcouf 
announce  that  they  intend  to  explore  the  Polar  region  in  a  monster 
balloon.  Both  gentlemen  are  said  to  be  experienced  aeronauts. 
The  balloon  is  to  hold  between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  cubic  metres 
of  pure  hydrogen,  and  will  have  an  ascending  power  of  twelve 
thousand  kilogrammes.  The  aeronauts  calculate  that  with  this 
balloon  they  will  be  able  to  remain  in  the  air  for  forty  days.  How¬ 
ever,  they  also  intend  to  take  with  them  a  dozen  vessels  of  com¬ 
pressed  hydrogen,  each  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
metres,  suspended  round  the  car,  to  fill  up  the  balloon  as  required. 
These  vessels  are  to  be  of  equal  weight  to  the  ascensional  force  of 
the  gas  they  contain.  It  is  calculated,  with  this  supplementary 
•supply  of  gas,  they  will  be  able  to  remain  above  for  sixty  days. 
After  this  gas  has  been  used,  it  is  proposed  to  use  the  metal  vessels 
as  ballast.  By  the  way,  if  any  of  this  “  ballast  ”  happens  to  land  on 
polar  bears,  it  will  not ^certainly  prove  good  for  the  animals.  The 
project  is  only  in  embryo  as  yet.  Its  estimated  cost  is  225,000  francs 
and  the  money  is  not  yet  subscribed. 


Acetylene  Explosions. — As  we  briefly  announced  last  week, 
there  has  been  another  fatal  accident  from  acetylene;  this  time  in 
Berlin,  where  four  lives  were  lost.  The  details  of  the  catastrophe  to 
hand  are  very  meagre.  It  seems  that  the  use  of  acetylene  is  for¬ 
bidden  in  Germany  on  account  of  its  alleged  dangerous  character. 
It  appears,  however,  that  a  chemist,  Herr  Isaac,  had  for  some  time 
past  been  experimenting  with  the  material  to  deprive  it  of  its 
dangerous  nature.  This  he  thought  he  had  succeeded  in  doing,  and 
had  even  demonstrated  its  “  safety  ”  before  some  high  officials.  On 
the  day  of  the  accident  he  was  preparing  to  give  a  demonstration  on 
a  larger  scale  than  hitherto  before  the  head  of  the  Imperial  railways 
when  the- explosion  occurred,  blowing  him  and  his  three  assistants  to 
pieces. 

A  later  telegram  says  that  the  Emperor  has  directed  the  Home 
Minister  to  investigate  the  matter  and  report  to  him.  Herr  Isaac,  it 
is  said,  was  shortly  to  have  described  his  method  of  using  acetylene 
to  the  Emperor  himself.  As  all  in  the  place  at  the  time  were  killed 
outright,  it  is  a  little  doubtful  if  much  really  reliable  information 
will  be  forthcoming  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  explosio  .  One 
thing,  however,  seems  certain,  namely,  that  the  gas  was  eou  ,  ssed 
in  a  cylinder,  as  was  that  which  exploded  in  Paris  a  few  w^-  oack 
when  two  or  more  were  killed  and  others  injured.  It  seems  pretty 
evident  that,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  its  properties,  acetylene 
is  very  erratic  in  its  behaviour,  for,  when  a  chemist  has,  as  he  thought, 
rendered  it  perfectly  harmless,  it  scatters  death  all  round.  During 
the  last  few  months  acetylene  has  perhaps  claimed  more  victims 
than  has  compressed  oxygen  since  the  time  it  was  first  introduced. 

- -♦» - 

1/  RESIDUES  AND  THEIR  COLLECTION. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  whilst  during  the  summer  the  photo¬ 
grapher  is  busy  making  negatives  and  printing,  the  winter  too  often 
is  a  time  of  enforced  inaction,  and  it  is  then  that  there  is  time  to 
look  over  one’s  negatives,  to  classify  them,  and  generally  clear  up 
after  the  rush  of  work.  Whilst  the  summer  is  the  time  of  heavy 
work,  it  is  the  time  of  heavy  residues,  but  there  is  no  leisure  to 
attend  to  them,  and  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  take  care 
that  they  are  collected  as  carefully  as  possible.  In  the  old  days  of 
wet  coModion  and  albumenised  paper  sensitised  at  home,  the  residues 
were  valuable,  but,  when  dry  plates  came  in,  and  albumenised  paper 
was  bought  ready  prepared,  the  value  of  residues  dropped.  At  the 
present  time,  when  collodion  and  gelatino-chloride  papers  are  more 
general,  the  residues  should  be  valuable. 


At  least  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  silver  used  in  the  paper  can  be  col¬ 
lected  in  the  shape  of  residues  if  care  is  taken.  The  most  of  the 
silver  is  in  the  fixing  bath,  but  the  first  washing  water  contains  a 
good  deal.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  first  washiug  is  per¬ 
formed  either  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  salt,  the  soluble 
salts  of  silver  are  converted  into  insoluble  carbonate  or  chloride,  and 
then  the  whole  of  the  residues  may  be  in  the  fixing  bath;  in  this  ca-.- 
it  is  not  worth  while  saving  the  first  washing  water.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  plain  water  can  be  used,  it  should  certainly  be  collected, 
and,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  silver,  it  should  be  well  acidulated 
with  nitric  acid,  and  then  some  hydrochloric  acid  added.  Acid  is 
preferable  to  salt  unless  care  is  taken  not  to  add  too  much,  for,  if 
this  is  done,  some,  though  a  small  quantity,  of  silver  chloride  will 
be  dissolved.  The  washing  waters  will  be,  of  course,  rather 
plentiful,  and  very  fair-size  tubs  must  be  used  in  order  to  collect 
them.  In  order  to  test  whether  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  precipi¬ 
tated,  it  is  advisable  to  test  a  small  quantity  with  a  little  pur-; 
hydrochloric  acid,  and,  if  no  precipitate  is  formed,  the  whole  of  the 
silver  is  down.  The  chloride  should  then  be  collected  and  well 
washed  till  quite  free  from  hydrochloric  acid.  If  this  is  then  dried, 
it  should  be  kept  separate  and  not  mixed  with  the  other  residues, 
for  it  is  fairly  easy  to  reduce  to  the  metallic  state. 

The  reduction  may  be  effected  by  means  of  zinc  or  magnesium, 
and  either  by  the  acid  or  alkaline  method.  For  the  latter,  the 
chloride  of  silver  may  be  merely  made  strongly  alkaline  with  strong 
ammonia  and  water,  and  then  fine  granulated  or  tilings  of  zinc 
added,  when  the  silver  will  be  precipitated.  Almost  a  better  method 
is  to  dissolve  the  silver  chloride  in  ammonia;  but  this  is  costly,  at 
regards  ammonia,  for  it  requires  nearly  seventy  parts  of  ammonia 
to  dissolve  one  part  of  chloride.  Preferable  to  zinc  is  the  use  of 
powdered  magnesium,  which  is  considerably  purer  than  zinc,  and 
therefore  the  reduced  silver  does  not  afterwards  require  so  much 
purification.  If,  in  a  fairly  large  vessel,  sheets  or  bars  of  zinc  are 
placed,  in  the  proportion  of  about  twenty-three  parts  of  zinc  to  every 
hundred  of  silver  chloride,  and  this  then  covered  with  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  ammonia  to  two  parts  water,  and  the  silver  chloride  be 
suspended  in  a  muslin  bag,  so  as  just  to  touch  the  liquid,  the  chloride 
of  silver  will  gradually  dissolve,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  greater 
specific  gravity,  will  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  there  coming  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  zinc  or  magnesium,  which  may  be  used  instead,  will 
be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and  thus  be  obtained  with  the 
absolute  certainty  of  not  being  at  least  mixed  with  unreduced  silver 
chloride. 

Instead  of  using  ammonia  the  chloride  of  silver  may  be  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  silver  will  be  reduced  with  zinc,  and 
any  zinc  which  is  not  decomposed  may  be  dissolved  out  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid. 

If  one  has  a  silver  dish,  which,  I  must  confess,  is  hardly  a 
utensil  that  will  be  found  in  a  photographic  laboratory,  and  if  an 
induction  coil,  or  one  or  two  Leclanche,  Daniell,  Grove,  or  Bunsen 
cells  are  handy,  the  chloride  of  silver  may  be  placed  in  the  dish,  and 
covered  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sal  ammoniac  ;  the  positive  pole 
being  placed  in  the  solution,  and  the  negative  being  attached  to  the 
dish  itself,  the  chloride  will  be  decomposed  into  metallic  silver. 

Muller  suggested  some  years  ago  placing  the  silver  chloride  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  covering  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  placing  the 
negative  pole  of  a  Bunsen  or  Grove  battery  in  the  chloride  of 
silver,  whilst  the  positive  is  merely  allowed  to  touch  the  liquid,  when 
the  silver  will  be  deposited. 

Old  fixing  baths  should,  of  course,  be  collected  whether  of  paper  or 
plates,  and  the  addition  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride,  and  caustic 
soda  solution,  which  can  be  obtained  in  an  impure  state  commercially, 
will  soon  reduce  the  silver.  The  use  of  liver  of  sulphur,  as  the 
sulphydrate  of  potassium  is  known,  is  to  be  deprecated,  unless  it  can 
be  done  out  of  doors.  Far  preferable  to  this  is  the  use  of  zinc  or 
magnesium  powder,  as  no  fumes  are  given  off,  and  a  tub  under  the 
developing  sink  will  be  out  of  the  way  and  handy  when  the  fixing 
bath  gets  dirty. 

Paper  clippings  should  be  burnt,  and  the  best  method  of  doing 
this  is  to  place  the  paper  in  a  tin  baking  dish  and  burn  from  the 
top ;  if  burnt,  as  usually  recommended,  in  a  flue,  the  draught  is  so 
great  as  to  carry  off  some  of  the  ashes.  After  burning,  the  ashes 
should  be  heated  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  about  ten  per  cent,  of 
sulphuric  acid  for  about  half  an  hour.  This  dissolves  out  all  the 
carbonates  of  potash,  &e.,  and  then  the  residue  should  be  washed 
and  then  treated  with  nitric  acid,  strong,  with  a  moderate  amount 
of  heat,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  cool,  filtered,  and  the  silver 
precipitated  in  a  pure  state,  and  again  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  or 
gold. 

When  we  come  to  the  combined  toning  an  1  fixing  baths,  we  have 
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solutions  of  silver  with  gold,  and  the  process  is  more  complicated. 
Ihe  best  method  of  treating  these  and  sulphocvanide  baths  is 
certainly  to  evaporate  to  a  fairly  small  bulk,  and  to  add  about 
four  times  the  bulk  of  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron — 
boil,  collect  the  precipitate,  wash  and  boil  with  nitric  acid,  which 
will  dissolve  any  iron  and  silver  and  leave  the  gold  behind.  Tim 
silver  may  be  precipitated  as  already  described,  and  the  gold  well 
washed  and  redissolved  in  aqua  regia  to  form  chloride  of  gold. 

The  increased  use  of  platinotype  paper  and  the  chloro-platinite 
of  potassium  as  a  toning  agent  should  induce  photographers  to  col¬ 
lect  the  residues.  The  developing  solution  contains  all  the  chloro- 
platinite  that  is  not  reduced  to  metal  to  form  the  image,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add  sufficient  ferrous  sulphate  solution  to  form 
ferrous  oxalate  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  platinum.  Paper 
clippings  should  be  merely  reduced  to  ashes,  and  then  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid  to  dissolve  out  the  alkaline  salts  ;  then  the  residue 
redissolved  in  aqua  regia  to  form  platinic  chloride,  which  can,  of 
course,  be  converted  into  chloro-platinite. 

It  may  be  considered  that  the  collection  of  residues  is  a  trouble¬ 
some  process,  and  one  not  worth  the  game,  too,  in  respect  of  cost, 
but  during  the  winter  months  there  is  considerable  time  to  spare, 
and  the  necessary  outlay  is  small.  A.  1).  Pretzl. 


UNTIL  NEXT  SUMMER. 

Falling  leaves  with  chilly  nights  and  mornings  are  unfailing  reminders 
of  fast-approacliing  winter,  and  of  the  prevalence  of  choking  fogs,  slush, 
discomfort,  and  bad  light.  The  so-called  season  for  photography  has 
passed;  cameras,  lenses,  and  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  amateur’s  stock 
in  trade  are  usually  laid  by  until  the  ensuing  summer,  that,  with  its  leafy 
glades  and  sparkling  streams,  will  lure  the  photographer  into  a  dalliance 
with  art. 

I  am  about  to  advocate  a  discontinuance  of  this  shelving  of  apparatus 
during  the  winter,  and  so  missing  some  of  the  most  glorious  chances  that 
Nature  affords  us  for  picture-making.  It  goes  without  saying  that  during 
the  winter  there  are  many  days  in  which  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to 
photograph  with  any  probability  of  success;  but  now  and  then,  much 
more  frequently  than  might  be  expected,  breaks  in  the  weather  occur, 
giving  us  wonderful  displays  of  light  and  shade  that  would  be  vainly 
looked  for  in  the  more  genial  summer  time.  The  sun  keeps  low  in  the 
heavens,  in  this  country  at  any  rate,  consequently  the  shadows  are 
longer,  and,  owing  to  haze,  which  is  seldom  altogether  absent,  more 
picturesque  effects  are  seen  than  in  the  warmer  months  of  the  year. 

With  respect  to  haze,  a  very  little  of  it  goes  a  long  way.  The  light  in 
the  winter  weather  has  less  actinic  power ;  a  winter'  haze  has  therefore 
a  more  obstructive  effect  to  sunshine  than  a  summer  one,  a  fact  that  has 
to  be  considered  in  photographing.  I  believe  it  was  Artemus  Ward  who 
said,  “  You  should  never  prophesy  unless  you  know,”  but  one  might.  I 
think,  venture  to  hazard  an  opinion  that,  owing  to  the  wet  autumn,  we 
shall  have  more  than  the  average  amount  of  fog  and  mist  during  the 
cold  months,  and  we  may  also  get  some  unusual  picturesque  effects,  if 
we  keep  a  look  out,  for  dense  mists  in  frosty  weather  mean  hoar  frost, 
affording  us,  perhaps,  the  most  charming  of  all  winter  photographs.  How¬ 
ever,  under  any  circumstances,  the  best  plan  is  to  be  prepared  in  case  of 
unusual  or  exceptional  effects  occurring. 

We  may  divide  the  winter  into  three  photographic  sections,  each  sup¬ 
plying  pictures  that  require  special  treatment.  When  we  reluctantly 
leave  our  beds  in  response  to  the  awakening  rap  and  announcement  of 
hot  water,  when  getting  up  reminds  us  of  getting  into  a  cold  bath, 
when  the  windows  are  crystallised  all  over  with  fancy  foliage  sparkling  in 
the  morning  light,  when  the  whole  landscape  is  covered  with  a  snowy- 
mantle  of  the  purest  white,  when  voices  and  sounds  seem  isolated  and 
float  about  without  seeming  connexion  with  solid  bodies,  when  a  good 
breakfast  has  been  disposed  of,  we  are  then  in  a  condition  to  appreciate 
the  beauty  provided  for  us  on  a  perfect  winter  day,  and  should  by  rights 
be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  we,  according  to  custom,  have 
stored  our  traps  for  the  winter,  the  trouble  of  getting  them  together,  and 
filling  the  slides,  &c.,  if  we  are  lucky  enough  to  have  a  stock  of  plates, 
will,  in  all  probability,  occupy  just  the  best  time  of  the  day  for  work,  and 
fill  us  with  vain  regrets  that  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  emergency,  as 
quite  perfect  days  for  photography  in  winter  are  not  very  plentiful. 
The  moral  is,  Alxvays  be  prepared,  for  there  is  no  telling  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth,  or  how  long  suitable  conditions  may  last  when  they  do 
happen. 

The  most  perfect  snow  scenes  are  those  taken  when  the  snow  has  recently- 
fallen  and  appears  feathery  and  light,  with  the  sun  shining  from  the  side. 
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The  direction  of  the  strongest  light  is  very  important.  The  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment  for  a  snow  scene  is  identical  with  the  reproduction  of  shallow- 
carviDgs  on  white  marble,  that  is,  we  want  the  greatest  possible  contrasts, 
so  that  every  inequality  may  be  properly  rendered  without  sacrificing  the 
texture;  this  does  not  mean  a  hard,  denee  negative,  printing  black  and 
white,  but  one  possessing  good  contrasts,  combined  with  good  gradation®. 
Many  snow  scenes  are  represented  as  if  the  snow  consisted  of  solid  chalk 
instead  of  the  feathery  masses  of  crystals  lightly  laid  together  that  form 
its  substance  ;  in  a  Bliort  time  it  partially  melts,  losing  its  transparency 
and  much  of  its  beauty,  so  the  proper  time  to  secure  our  photographs  is 
as  soon  as  poesible  after  it  has  fallen. 

dhere  are  many  things  to  contend  with  in  making  good  snow  negative®. 
As  I  have  already  said,  the  direction  of  the  iight  is  very  important,  ever 
little  shadow  has  to  be  made  the  most  of,  so  that  we  can  get  the  idea  of  depth 
and  lightness,  instead  of  solidity  and  weight.  An  under-expo-'  d  -now 
scene  always  fails  in  this  respect,  the  gradation  of  tint  in  the  lights  being 
represented  by  solid  opacity,  and  in  the  print  by  white  paper.  Over 
exposure,  on  the  other  hand,  means  a  weak,  flat  negative,  that  give 
dirty-looking  print  at  best,  entirely  destroying  the  sparkle  and  pure 
effect  of  clean  snow.  Correct  exposure  is  absolutely  necesaarv,  and  this, 
owing  to  the  limited  experience  most  of  us  have  in  this  particular 
direction,  is  the  chief  difficulty.  Actinometers  do  not  seem  to  be  of  much 
service  in  the  work  ;  it  is  true  they  give  the  value  of  the  light,  but  there 
is  something  more  wanted  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  power  of  t) 
light  to  succeed  with  snow.  A  sheet  of  white  is  very  mlsiea  iiog,  an-J, 
after  being  accustomed  to  the  varied  colours  of  autumn  scenery,  it  is  1  ard 
to  think  the  exposure  is  so  little  different  to  it.  I  oder-exp  sure,  b  fide  s 
destroying  modelling  in  the  lights,  renders  the  dark  portions  devoid  "f 
detail,  which,  in  contrast  with  the  snow,  gives  a  ilhouettc  app-aram  to 
those  objects  possessed  of  soundness  and  solidity.  The  piling  on  of 
density  in  trying  to  get  ont  detail  of  course  exaggerates  this  effect.  Scow 
negatives  should  be  rather  thinner  than  other  landscape  wori.  in  ord<  r  to 
reduce  this  extreme  contrast. 

There  are  other  conditions  adverse  to  success  in  this  department.  Not 
the  least  is  the  bad  light  and  fogs  that  frequently  prevail  in  »no«  v 
weather,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns.  The  bnest 
work  is  undoubtedly  produced  when  the  sun  shines  clearly  on  the  -now. 
The  beautiful  shadows  produced  are  well  worth  the  most  careful  alter 
tion.  Nothing  conduces  so  much  to  make  enow  look  like  snow  in  the 
picture  than  well-rendered  cast  shadows  upon  it.  The  -ha  led  side  cf 
an  inequality  in  the  snow  is  quite  cf  a  different  character  to  a  east 
shadow  from  some  opaque  object.  It  is  as  well  to  thoroughly  realice  t!.i 
difference  by  careful  study  of  the  snow  itself  before  proceeding  to 
develop. 

The  protection  of  the  lens  by  a  surrounding  hood  from  if l  light  other 
than  that  forming  the  image  is  a  very  important  precaution  Ti.e 
neglect  of  this  tends  perhaps  as  much  as  anything  to  make  f>-  ow- 
pictures  flat,  on  account  of  the  immense  amount  of  light  reflected  from 
all  points,  often  more  from  the  ground  than  the  sky.  We  all  know  what 
improvement  is  effected  in  ordinary  photographs  by  the  judicious  use  of 
a  sky-shade.  With  snow  we  require  the  sky  shade  all  r  u  1  the  le-.  s. 
A  contrivance  like  a  black  funnel  projecting  from  the  front  of  the 
camera  is  about  the  best  form.  If  a  pneumatic  shutter  is  used,  work  ng 
in  or  behind  the  lens,  the  hood  may  be  fixed  to  the  lens  itself,  and 
will  not  require  to  project  more  than  five  or  six  inches  in  front  ;  but.  if 
a  cap  is  used,  the  contrivance  should  be  larger,  so  that  the  hand  can  be 
easily  inserted  without  touching  it ;  under  all  circumstance  •  it  mu't 
sufficiently  large  to  avoid  catting  off  any  of  the  image.  This  mn-t  be 
carefully  remembered  when  wide-angle  lenses  are  used  alternately  with 
lenses  of  narrow  angle.  The  use  of  an  expanding  hood,  constructed  of 
wire  and  black  silk  or  other  material,  is  a  great  advantage  a*,  all  time  in 
outdoor  work,  although  especially  so  in  snow  scenes 

The  highest  lights  on  snow  should  be  sufficiently  dense  to  pnnt  with¬ 
out  a  tint ;  a  difficulty  sometimes  experienced  is  in  getting  the  snow  to 
print  lighter  than  the  sky.  and  many  discussions  have  been  held  cn  tin  a 
point,  the  contention  being  that  the  sky.  being  the  source  of  illuminaticn. 
ought  to  be  the  lightest  portion  of  the  picture.  The  portion  of  sky 
that  appears  in  a  picture  is  frequently  far  less  brightly  illuminated  than 
the  snow,  and  is  practically  not  the  source  of  light  eo  far  a*  tte  picture 
is  concerned ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  lower  in  tone  than  the 
light  reflected  from  the  snow,  that  absorbs  but  little  wben  the  sun  Ls  at 
the  side  or  behind  the  camera. 

A  well-lighted  snow  scene  always  has  a  sky  darker  than  the  snow, 
but.  if  it  is  falling  snow,  the  particles,  being  more  or  less  opaque,  look 
darker  than  the  sky,  which  acts  as  a  background,  the  surface  reflecting 
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the  light  being  much  less  noticeable  in  the  detached  flakes  as  they 
slowly  fall  to  the  earth  than  as  they  lie  massed  upon  it. 

In  prosecuting  all  winter  photography,  waterproof  boots  and  leggings, 
with  warm  stockings,  are  advisable.  A  tramp  for  a  few  miles,  ankle  deep 
in  snow,  is,  without  adequate  protection,  a  toil  of  a  pleasure,  for  there 
is  as  much  standing  about,  selecting  the  views,  &c.,  as  in  summer,  and 
health  demands  that  one  should  keep  dry  and  warm  about  the  feet 
under  these  conditions. 

Hoar  frost  is  another  winter  subject  more  fleeting  than  snow,  and 
rarely  lasts  long ;  in  fact,  so  evanescent  is  it  that  in  a  few  minutes  its 
beauty  may  be  gone.  A  slight  breeze  of  warmer  air  causes  it  to  vanish 
like  magic.  At  other  times  it  may  last  a  day  or  two  ;  but  it  rarely 
retains  its  best  form  more  than  a  few  hours.  Lucky  is  the  photographer 
who  happens  to  be  on  the  spot  at  the  height  of  its  beauty  if  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  secure  it.  Owing  to  its  reflecting  less  light  than  snow,  it  is 
more  easy  to  photograph.  A  mist  is  always  required  to  produce  it ;  it 
is  as  the  mist  clears  off  that  it  is  seen  in  perfection,  just  as  crystals  look 
best  after  drawing  off  the  mother  liquor  from  which  they  have  been  de¬ 
posited.  The  hoar  frost  has  been  crystallised  out  of  the  mist,  adhering 
to  anything  offering  a  support,  especially  to  the  bare,  rough  branches  of 
trees  and  other  vegetation,  an  unattractive  clump  of  sedge  and  dead 
stalks  becomes,  under  the  magic  touch  of  hoar  frost,  a  veritable  fairy 
garden.  No  particular  precautions  are  required  in  photographing  it 
other  than  apply  to  snow  ;  but,  as  it  reflects  rather  less  light,  it  requires 
rather  longer  exposure.  In  this,  as  with  snow,  the  negatives  must  be 
somewhat  thin  than  otherwise,  and  the  most  effective  pictures  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  obtained  when  the  sun  shines  from  the  side,  although  without 
sunshine  very  good  results  are  also  obtainable.  Hoar-frost  pictures  will 
be  always  popular  if  good,  as  they  make  excellent  enlargements,  and 
look  well  on  the  lantern  screen. 

Ice  forms  the  other  division  into  which  we  have  arbitrarily  divided 
winter  work.  Ice  itself,  unless  in  large  masses,  such  as  were  seen  on  the 
Thames  a  few  years  ago  during  the  great  frost,  does  not  offer  many 
attractions,  except  as  a  setting  for  skating  scenes,  &c. ;  very  pretty  and 
attractive  pictures  may  be  made,  providing  the  light  is  clear  and  the  sun 
shines.  Some  time  since,  I  had  in  my  possession  a  wet-collodion 
negative  taken  with  an  instantaneous  exposure  of  a  skating  scene  in  the 
North  of  England,  in  which  all  the  figures,  some  fifty  or  so,  were  sharp 
and  full  of  detail ;  so  now,  with  our  more  rapid  plates  and  improved 
appliances,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  good  results. 

The  crystallised  ice  on  window  panes  will  make  attractive  pictures; 
providing. dark  screens  are  so  placed  that  the  pattern  is  thrown  up  into 
the  strongest  relief ;  a  rather  short  exposure  is  generally  best. 

Edward  Dunhore. 
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Y  THE  PYRO-METOL  DEVELOPER. 

[Wilson’s  Photographic  Magazine.] 

Some  weeks  ago  I  had  a  call  to  do  a  little  street  photography.  The  day 
was  very  far  from  being  suitable  for  snap-shot  work,  but  it  had  to  be 
done  then  or  not  at  all.  It  had  been  raining,  so  that  the  atmosphere 
was  clear,  but  there  was  very  little  light.  The  lens  I  used  will  work  at 
/- 4,  but,  in  order  to  get  better  distance,  I  used  the  stop/-8.  It  was  with 
some  fear  that  I  entered  my  dark  room  to  develop  the  plates,  but  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  having  them  turn  out  all  right.  I  attribute  my 
success  to  a  modified  pyro  or  pyro-metol  developer,  which  I  have  em¬ 
ployed  for  some  time  past  with  general  satisfaction.  Those  who  have  a 
little  time  to  spare,  and  who  are  fond  of  trying  a  new  thing  once  in  a  while, 
will  possibly  find  these  few  notes  of  interest.  In  the  following  formula 
No.  1  is  for  use  when  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  strong  negative ;  No.  2  is 
a  milder  form  of  the  same ;  No.  3  is  the  usual  alkali  solution. 


No.  1. 

Water . . . 

Metol  . 

Sulphite  of  sodium  (crystallised) 

Pyro  . 

Bromide  of  potassium . . 

Citric  acid  . 

No.  2. 

Water . 

Metol  . 

Sulphite  of  sodium  (crystallised) 
Pyro  . 


8  ounces. 
18  grains. 


360 

22 

4 

24 


5  J 
J9 
>> 
J? 


8  ounces. 


18  grains. 
360  „ 


No.  3. 


Water .  8  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  potassium  .  1  ounce. 


For  use,  take  one  part  of  No.  1  (or  No.  2,  according  to  the  kind  of 
negative  desired)  to  one  part  of  No.  3,  and  add  one  part  of  water. 


I  find  that  the  above  quantity  of  sulphite  giveB  a  slight  tint,  which 
produces  an  excellent  printing  negative,  but,  if  you  deBire  a  grey  nega^ 
tive,  you  can  get  it  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  Bulphite.  I  think  those 
who  try  it  will  like  it.  I  have  had  better  results  with  this  formula,  both 
under  skylight  and  landscape,  than  with  any  developer  I  have  ever 
used.  You  can  modify  the  printing  qualities  of  your  negative  to  almost 
any  extent  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  quantity  of  sulphite. 

Jex  Bakdwedl. 

- 4 - 

1/  X-RAY  EXPERIENCES. 

To  the  amateur  who  would  essay  a  venture  into  the  worlds  of  mystery 
and  science  surrounding  the  theory  and  practice  of  Radiography,  the 
advice  of  Punch  would,  as  a  rule,  be  most  appropriate. 

That  this  new  art-science  has  come  to  stop,  and  that  it  will  unques¬ 
tionably  become  of  the  highest  value,  may  be  taken  for  granted.  There 
is,  again,  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  field,  small,  certainly,  but  freBh,  i& 
provided  for  those  few  men  who  may  have  made  themselves  competent 
for  such  work.  In  every  hospital  or  infirmary  of  any  size  or  importance 
there  may  be,  in  course  of  time,  work  in  plenty  for  those  able  to  perform/ 
special  duties  in  connexion  with  X-ray  investigations. 

Already  much  that  was  written  in  connexion  with  this  subject  early  ir> 
the  year  reads  strangely.  We  had,  it  will  be  remembered,  promises  c£ 
“  special  editions  ”  as  any  new  fact  came  to  light.  Did  any  one  radio¬ 
graph  a  coin  through  his  trousers  pocket,  or  reveal  the  bones  of  his 
matutinal  “kipper,”  the  fact  was  recorded  in  a  “special;”  and  some 
enthusiasts  went  so  far  as  to  say  “  they  never  had  any  failures,”  and, 
what  is  worse  almost,  put  their  names  to  it  in  full !  Coils  were  at  a, 
premium,  or,  to  be  exact,  were  not  to  be  had  fast  enough.  “  Now,”  as. 
one  maker  remarked  to  me,  “you  can’t  give  them  away;”  which  is,  nc 
doubt,  true  in  more  ways  than  one. 

We  are  not  quite  so  cock-sure  nowadays,  and  take  our  successes  with* 
due  modesty  and  an  air  of  mild  surprise,  as  who  should  say,  “Look  at 
that,  now ;  I  wonder  how  that  came  about !  ”  whilst  our  wives  look  on 
rather  pityingly,  and  tell  the  children,  “  He  (meaning  the  husband)  ie> 
all  right  now,  he  has  got  something  to  play  with.” 

Seriously,  we  may  be  thankful  that,  for  the  main  part,  the  best  work 
has  been  done  by  men  who  have  been  actuated  by  no  private  greed,  but. 
have  freely  published,  discussed,  and  exhibited  their  results  with  the 
ready  willingness  of  the  real  amateur.  It  might  easily  have  been  so- 
different ! 

But  I  must  get  on  with  what  I  was  about  to  say.  It  cannot  be  too- 
often  remarked  that  primary  batteries  are  a  great  source  of  trouble,  are 
most  unreliable,  and  most  expensive.  Let  no  one  of  your  readers 
imagine  he  will  economise  by  investing  in  primaries.  He  will  quickly 
find,  in  his  determination  to  get  results  (unless,  of  course,  staggered  by 
the  worry  and  outlay),  he  is  spending  as  much  as  would  provide  him. 
with  a  good  accumulator. 

Accumulators,  let  it  be  understood,  are  not  quite  the  simple,  innocent, 
things  some  people  imagine.  It  is  not  all  plain  sailing  with  them,  snd 
it  will  not  always  follow  that  “  all  you  need  do  is  use  it  for  so  many 
hours,  then  send  it  away  to  be  recharged,”  which  sounds  very  simple. 
My  advice  is,  Don’t  have  an  accumulator  unless  you  can  yourself  see  to. 
its  “charging;”  test  the  voltage  and  current,  Ac.,  and  see  that  every¬ 
thing  is  in  proper  working  order.  The  man  who  can  use  the  main  cur¬ 
rent  is,  of  course,  in  luck’s  way,  and,  his  mind  relieved  of  one  care,  cam 
devote  his  attention,  all  of  which  will  be  wanted,  to  other  matters. 

Tubes  are  still  to  be  improved.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  size,  but  I 
think  they  would  be  better  if  made  longer,  the  terminals  somewhat 
further  drawn  out  and  more  completely  insulated.  To  prevent  “  sparking, 
over  ”  the  tube,  I  have  found  the  following  simple  plan  to  answer:  cut 
two  short  lengths  of  quarter-inch  glass  tubing,  and  attach  these  with 
shellac  or  cement  to  each  end  of  the  tube  over  and  around  the  terminals; 
the  wires  from  the  “  secondary  ”  pass,  therefore,  down  an  inch  or  so  of 
tube  before  coming  to  the  terminal. 

Occasionally  one  finds,  particularly  with  primary  batteries,  the  fluor¬ 
escence  uneven  and  “  flickering.”  This  need  not  imply  that  X  rays  are 
not  being  formed;  but  I,  for  one,  judge  the  working  capacity  of  my 
tubes  largely  by  the  amount  and  evenness  of  the  fluorescence.  I  find  it. 
an  advantage  sometimes  to  attach  a  short  spiral  of  wire  to  the  “  anode  ” 
terminal  of  tube.  This  usually  steadies  the  current  and  evens  the 
fluorescence. 

One  focus  tube  I  had,  after  giving  some  very  sharp  images,  failed 
entirely  in  this  respect,  and  gave  shadowgraphs  greatly  varying.  Some¬ 
times  there  would  be  two  or  three  shadows  outlined  as  if  the  tube  had 
been  shifted.  I  found  on  examination  the  square  platinum  plate  inside^ 
tube  had  become  loose,  it  quite  “  shook  ”  in  its  socket.  This  caused  an 
oscillation  during  a  tiny  radius  for  the  whole  time  of  the  exposure,  and 
led,  no  doubt,  to  the  want  of  sharpness  complained  of.  I  can  account, 
for  it  in  no  other  way. 

A  tube  suddenly  becomes  practically  useless ;  the  sparks  play  about, 
outside  perhaps,  but  fail  to  go  through  the  tube.  It  is  unsafe  to  over¬ 
strain  your  coil,  and  your  three-inch  tube  appears  to  have  become  a  six- 
inch  !  Increased  vacuum,  no  doubt.  Not  only  that,  but  I  have  noticed, 
what  I  suspect  to  be  a  deposit  of  platinum  on  the  inner  surface  of  glass, 
just  as,  after  long  use,  incandescent  lamps  get  smoked  with  carbon.  A. 
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tube  in  this  depraved  condition  can  be  remedied  by  heat.  This  fact 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  well  known  as  it  might  be.  Make  the  tube  as 
hot  as  possible  over  a  spirit  flame — until,  in  fact,  it  is  too  hot  to  hold —  < 

then  pack  away  in  a  box  of  cotton-wool  to  cool.  It  will  be  found  all 

right  at  next  time  of  using,  and  I  think,  after  several  heatings,  I  notice 
a  diminishing  of  the  inner  coating.  This  latier  is,  of  course,  mainly 

conjecture.  I  haven’t  broken  a  tube  in  order  to  make  a  minute 

examination. 

Temperature  is  of  particular  importance.  The  work-room  should  be  | 
dry  and  fairly  warm.  I  suppose  there  are  no  two  opinions  about  this  in 
the  interests  of  success ,  to  say  nothing  of  personal  comfort. 

As  to  plates,  is  there  any  advantage  in  the  use  of  isochromatic  plates  ?  j 
I  used  them  at  starting,  but  gave  them  up  for  the  most  rapid  plates  to  ; 
be  had.  One  brand  of  colour-corrected  plates  I  have  certainly  found 
better  and  more  sensitive  to  X  rays  than  any  other.  I  have  not  found  ; 
them  so  troublesome  or  difficult  of  development  as  might  be  supposed.  ! 
Amidol  and  sulphite  of  soda,  the  usual  solution,  with  a  trace  of  bromide, 
is  used.  Use  the  smallest  amount  of  red  light,  and  canary  screened. 
Place  the  plate  in  a  dish  of  normal  developer,  cover  it,  and  leave  it.  I 
have  had  one  in  this  way  for  over  an  hour,  and  been  gratified  with  quite 
fair  and  passable  results,  developed  practically  in  darkness. 

The  use  of  a  fluorescent  screen  makes  all  the  difference  sometimes  between 
a  rather  thin  negative  and  one  of  good  and  easy  printing  density.  Dissolve 
the  contents  of  a  tube  of  potassium  platino-cyanide  (equal  to  thirty  grains) 
in  a  drachm  or  less  of  water,  and  saturate  therewith  a  piece  of  blotting- 
paper,  6Jx4f.  Attach  this,  when  dry,  to  a  piece  of  cardboard  of  the 
same  size.  This  makes  a  very  fair  screen  for  “  backing  up  a  plate,”  but 
I  do  not  use  a  screen  invariably. 

We  have  had  from  time  to  time  startling  announcements  relative  to  ' 
the  effects  on  the  skin  and  tissues  of  X  rays.  We  don’t  hear  enough  of 
these  cases.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  they  be  investigated  and 
reported  upon,  for,  if  while  investigating  the  troubles  of  others  we  lay 
ourselves  open  to  attack  from  an  insidious  enemy,  the  game  will  scarcely 
be  worth  the  candle  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I  confess  to  a  good  deal  of 
scepticism,  merely  advising  all  operators  to  keep  their  fingers  out  of  the 
developing  solutions.  J.  P.  Nott. 


SIMPSON’S  PRINT-WASHING  APPARATUS  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PRINTS. 


Mb.  W.  M.  Simpson’s  invention  consists  of  a  tank  in  which  trays  are 
arranged  horizontally,  one  above  another,  with  a  suitable  space  between 
each.  The  trays  consist  of  a  rectangular  frame,  across  which  tape  is 
interlaced,  so  as  to  form  a  suitable  lattice-work  on  which  the  prints  to  be 
washed  are  supported.  One  side  of  the  frame  is  made  of  tube, 
preferably  brass,  of  suitable  substance.  The  other  sides  are  made  of 
stout  wire,  suitably  bent,  and  attached  to  the  tube  at  a  short  distance 
from  each  end  thereof.  Such  attachment  may  conveniently  be  done  by 
forming  eyes  at  the  ends  of  the  wire,  through  which  the  ends  of  the  tube 
pass,  the  eyes  being  soldered  to  the  tube  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
about  half  an  inch  of  tube  projecting  beyond  the  eye  at  each  end. 

Mr.  Simpson  says:  “In  one  corner  of  the  tank  I  place  an  upright 
supply  pipe,  having  a  row  of  holes  along  one  side  of  it  at  a  suitable 
distance  apart,  and  in  an  adjacent  corner  of  the  tank  I  place  an  upright 
bearing  piece,  pierced  with  holes  corresponding  oppositely  with  those  in 
the  supply  pipe.  This  bearing  piece  and  also  the  supply  pipe  are 
suitably  attached  to  the  tank.  The  holes  form  bearings  into  which  the 
short  ends  of  the  tubes  are  inserted.  The  ends  of  the  tubes  bearing  in 
the  supply  pipe  are  left  open,  and  the  opposite  ends  are  closed.  Small  jet 
holes  are  bored  at  intervals  in  the  tubes  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of 
the  frames.  I  provide  suitable  step  pieces,  or  feet,  to  support  the  sides  of 
the  frame  opposite  to  the  tubes,  so  that  the  trays  may  be  parallel  to  each 
other.  These  feet  may  conveniently  be  made  as  shown  in  fig.  3,  where  b 
is  a  blank  of  sheet  metal,  of  which  the  wings,  i>,  d,  are  to  be  bent  as  shown 
at  the  dotted  lines.  The  slot,  S,  may  conveniently  be  used  for  attaching 
the  ends  of  the  tape  at  the  corners  of  the  frame,  and  the  flat  part  behind 
the  slot  forms  a  support  for  the  foot  of  the  next  frame  above. 

“  The  frames  are  made  each  one  a  little  larger  than  the  one  immedi¬ 
ately  below  it,  and  the  tank  is  preferably  made  wider  in  one  direction  at 
the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  The  trays  can  be  turned  from  a  horizontal 
to  a  vertical  position,  turning  in  the  bearings  before  mentioned.  The 
action  is  as  follows : — The  prints  to  be  washed  are  placed  on  the  trays, 
beginning  with  the  lowest  tray.  The  other  trays  are  in  the  vertical 
position  while  this  is  being  done,  and  are  turned  down  successively  as 
required.  Water  is  then  turned  on  to  the  supply  pipe,  and  thence,  tra¬ 
versing  the  jet  tubes,  issues  from  the  small  jet  holes  and  gradually  fills 
the  tank.  When  the  tank  is  filled,  there  will  be  a  constant  circulation 
of  water  between  each  tray  of  prints.  I  provide  a  suitable  overflow, 
which  is  preferably  of  syphon  form,  so  as  to  draw  off  the  water  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  and,  in  the  case  of  large  tanks,  I  place  an  ah  tap  or 
valve  at  the  top  of  bend  of  syphon,  so  that,  when  the  tap  is  closed,  the 
syphon  will  act  so  as  to  empty  the  tank,  but,  when  the  tap  is  left  open, 
the  water  will  not  sink  below  the  level  of  the  bend.  In  smaller  tanks  it 
is  only  necessary  to  pierce  a  small  hole  in  the  top  of  the  bend.  I 
sometimes  modify  the  arrangement  of  jets  and  jet  tubes  by  placing  one 


or  more  jet  tubes  behind  the  series  of  tr*ys  in  a  vertical  rcsition,  the  jet 
holes  being  in  such  pipe  or  pipes  so  as  to  send  a  stream  of  water  between 
each  tray  of  prints.  In  this  case  the  frames  may  be  made  of  wire  only, 
the  ends  being  secured  as  by  soldering  into  a  short  sleeve  of  metal,  the 
bearings  on  which  the  frames  turn  being  then  placed  within  the  frames. 

“  In  the  accompanying  drawing  fig.  1  shows  the  tank,  of  which  two 
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sides  are  partially  cut  away,  with  top  tray  in  position,  p  the  -apply 
pipe,  j  the  jet  tube,  and  n  shows  position  of  jet  tube  when  placed 
trays,  k  the  outlet  for  insertion  of  syphon. 

“  Fig.  2  shows  foot  attached  to  corner  of  frame,  a  ;  also  attachment  of 
frame  to  jet  tube,  j.  h  shows  one  of  the  jet  holes. 

“  The  claims  are  : — 

“  1.  In  an  apparatus  used  for  washing  photographic  print 
arrangement  of  trays  so  mounted  that  they  may  be  turned  from  a 
horizontal  to  a  vertical  position  and  vice  versa. 

“  2.  The  combination  of  jet  tubes  to  form  part  of  such  trays. 

“3.  The  combination  of  jet  tubes  with  such  trays  so  arranged  when 
the  jet  tubes  are  placed  behind  the  trays.” 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN  THE  DARK  ROOM. 

It  might,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  an  outsider  somewhat  paradoxical  that 
there  should  be  any  light  at  all  in  a  dark  room,  bu: 
amateur  will  immediately  recognise  that  what  is  meant  is  the  subdued 
red  light  required  in  the  photographer’s  developing  room,  dark  a  -  r<  gard? 
actinic  light,  to  enable  him  to  see  win:  he  is  about.  I  insig¬ 

nificant  as  it  is,  is  a  not  by  any  means  unimportant  factor  in  the  op* rater's 
comfort,  if  not  in  the  success  of  his  various  operations,  for  it  most  be  of 
the  required  quality  and  intensity,  or  it  will  spoil  his  materia!.-  ,  and  it 
should  be  under  his  control,  so  that  he  may  increase  or  d; 
brilliancy  at  will.  It  is,  as  regards  this  last  qualification,  that  the 
majority  of  our  dark-room  lamps  fall  so  far  short  of  the  idea!,  for  mo-; 
of  them  will  burn  jnst  as  they  like,  high  or  low.  or  go  out  altogether, 
according  as  they  are  influenced  by  that  mysterious  something,  not  yet 
recognised  by  physicists,  which  influences  the  behaviour  of  inanimate 
objects.  Gas  is  perhaps  the  best  illuminant  we  pos-o*=  in  thi-  resp  ; 
but  it  has  great  disadvantages,  arising  chiefly  from  the  heat  it  give?  off, 
and  products  of  combustion. 

The  incandescent  electric  lamp  offers  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
means  of  supplying  our  developing  tables  with  the  nece?-ary  r  d  light.  In 
all  respects  but  one,  and  that  is  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in  providing 
the  electric  power  to  light  np  the  lamp,  except,  of  course,  in  those  cases 
where  a  beneficent  vestry  has  provided  the  current,  at  so  muck  per  unit. 
But  these  cases  are  few  and  far  between,  so  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  him  who 
would  revel  in  the  delights  of  electric  light  in  his  dark  room  to  find  a 
means  of  producing  his  own  electricity.  Now.  I  have  tried,  I  think,  all 
the  practicable  ways  of  making  the  “subtle  fluid"  at  home,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  of  all  is  to  bay  it  readv-made. 

Secondary  batteries,  or  accumulators,  as  they  are  often  called,  are 
devices  which  (convert  electrical  energy  into  chemical  action  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  be  converted  back  again 
into  electricity.  This  is  rather  a  crude  explanation  certainly,  which 
probably  would  not  bear  strict  examination  by  an  electrician,  bat  it  is  all 
right  in  spirit,  and  will  serve  our  purpose.  A  secondary  battery  com- 
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posed  of  six  cells  will  be  the  best  for  the  purpose  of  the  photographer, 
and  such  a  battery,  divided  into  two  parts,  so  as  to  be  more  convenient 
for  carrying  about,  can  be  easily  procured,  although,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  at  a  cost  considerably  in  excess  of  that  usually  paid  for  a  dark¬ 
room  lamp.  Indeed,  the  expense  of  running  an  electric  lamp  in  your 
red  lantern  being  so  very  much  in  advance  of  the  cost  of  paraffin  or  gas 
would  be  a  very  serious  bar  to  its  employment  for  the  purpose,  but  that 
so  very  little  is  consumed  that  the  extra  expense  which  it  involves 
cannot  be  weighed  against  its  undoubted  convenience  and  superiority. 

This  six-cell  battery  will  have  an  electro-motive  force  of  about  twelve 
volts,  that  is  to  say,  it  will  supply  power  enough,  with  a  little  to  spare, 
to  run  a  ten-volt  lamp  at  high  efficiency.  A  ten-volt  “  high  efficiency 
battery  lamp,”  as  it  is  called,  can  be  procured  at  about  eighteen  pence, 
and  it  will  be  as  well  to  get  two  of  them,  so  as  not  to  be  left,  when  the 
first  one  gives  out,  in  the  unenviable  predicament  in  which,  according 
to  popular  report,  the  patriarch  Moses  once  found  himself. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  an  illuminant  for  the  red  lamp  that  this  electric 
light  on  a  small  scale  is  useful  to  the  photographer.  As  a  light  for  bromide 
printing,  or  lantern-slide  making  by  contact,  it  is  quite  unequalled,  for 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  turned  on  or  off  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that,  when  the  light  is  not  burning,  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  glow  whatever,  as  there  is  with  gas  that  is  turned  low,  make  it 
invaluable  for  this  class  of  work.  Besides,  from  the  moment  when  the 
newly  charged  battery  is  brought  into  requisition,  to  the  time  when  it  is 
so  nearly  exhausted  that  it  is  no  longer  advisable  to  use  it  further  until 
it  has  been  recharged,  the  quality  of  the  light  emitted  by  the  lamp  is 
practically  constant,  and  this,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  is  a  most  important 
factor. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  light  from  the  photographer’s 
point  of  view  is  its  ready  amenability  to  any  particular  uses  that  his 
experience  or  ingenuity  may  suggest.  Let  me  give  an  instance  which 
will  serve  to  suggest  se\  eral  similar  cases  in  which  the  light  will  adapt 
itself  to  particular  uses.  I  had  a  number  of  lantern  slides  to  make  by 
contact  from  various  portions  of  rather  large  negatives,  and  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  great  convenience  if  I  could  illuminate  the  printing  frame 
from  below  as  it  lay  face  downwards  upon  the  table,  so  that  I  could  see 
comfortably  to  place  the  sensitive  plate  in  the  right  position  upon  the 
negative  previous  to  exposure.  I  found  a  box  that  was  about  seven  or 
eight  inches  deep,  and  of  such  a  size  that  the  printing  frame,  when  placed 
upon  it,  fitted  over  it  like  a  lid.  In  one  side  of  this  box  a  small  hole  was 
cut,  in  order  that  the  battery  wires  could  be  conveniently  passed  through, 
and  to  these  a  small  incandescent  electric  lamp  was  attached  and  wrapped 
up  in  orange-coloured  paper.  The  printing  frame  rested  on  the  top  of 
the  box,  with  the  negative  in  position,  and  just  before  putting  the  sen¬ 
sitive  plate  in  the  place  it  was  to  occupy  during  exposure,  the  light  was 
switched  on  for  a  few  seconds,  so  that  this  operation  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  comfort  and  with  accuracy. 

Then,  for  developing,  the  light  can  be  suspended  from  the  ceiling  so  as 
to  hang  about  a  foot  above  the  dish,  and  surrounded  by  a  metal  reflector 
that  will  concentrate  the  illumination  upon  the  work  in  hand,  and  at  the 
same  time  effectually  prevent  any  of  it  reaching  the  eyes  of  the  operator. 
Those  who  have  been  used  to  a  red  lamp  placed  in  such  a  position  that 
most  of  its  rays  stream  right  into  their  eyes  can  have  little  idea  of  the 
comfort  which  such  an  arrangement  as  that  just  described  brings  into  the 
oftentimes  tedious  operation  of  developing.  Not  only  can  the  process  be 
better  watched  and  controlled  when  all  the  light  is  shining  upon  the 
plate  and  none  of  it  going  to  confuse  and  dazzle  your  eyes  with  its  red 
glare,  but  a  far  greater  amount  of  light  can  be  used  with  impunity,  for  it 
need  only  be  switched  on  for  a  second  or  two  at  first  when  the  plate  is  in 
full  possession  of  its  sensitiveness,  and  can  be  turned  out  immediately 
tnat  you  have  satisfied  yourself  that  the  developing  solution  is  flowing 
evenly.  Then,  when  the  operation  is  reaching  the  critical  stage,  when  it 
is  of  advantage  to  watch  it  carefully,  and  the  plate  is  no  longer  so  very 
sensitive,  the  light  can  be  turned  on  in  all  its  intensity  until  development 
is  complete. 

If  it  be  preferred  to  use  a  weaker  light  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
development  than  that  which  is  known  to  be  harmless  in  the  later  stages, 
an  artificial  resistance  can  be  included  in  the  electrical  circuit,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  intensity  of  the  light  to,  say,  one- 
half,  and  this  can  be  gradually  shunted  out  as  development  proceeds, 
and  the  plate  therefore  grows  less  sensitive.  Such  a  resistance  is  very 
easy  to  make.  If  the  electric  current  that  supplies  the  lamp  be  made  to 
pass  through  a  length  of  thin,  tinned  iron  wire,  such  as  the  florists  use 
for  binding  flowers  into  wreaths  and  bunches,  it  will  be  found  to  reduce 
the  intensity  of  the  light  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  wire  through 
which  the  current  has  to  pass.  The  wire  should  be  coiled  up  into  a 
spiral,  and  that  bent  round  into  the  form  of  a  ring,  so  that  a  contact 
piece  working  from  a  central  stud  may  be  brought,  to  touch  it  at  any 
point,  and  you  have  a  means  of  regulating  the  quantity  of  light  to  the 
greatest  nicety.  The  energy  which  is  thus  prevented  from  transforming 
itself  into  light  in  the  lamp  will  reappear  as  heat  in  this  wire,  but  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  heat  generated  to  do  any  damage  or  cause  incon¬ 
venience. 

The  printing  lamp  may  either  be  a  suspended  one,  like  that  described 
for  developing,  in  which  case  the  printing  frame  would  be  laid  on  its 
back  upon  the  table  beneath  it,  or,  if  the  box  which  I  have  described  for 


lantern-slide  work  be  adopted,  a  white  lamp  may  be  laid  therein  along 
side  the  red  one,  so  that  it  is  merely  necessary  to  switch  the  current 
from  one  to  the  other  after  the  lantern  plate  or  bromide  paper  lias  been 
placed  in  position — a  plan  which  has  its  obvious  advantages,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  printing  frame  may  be  made  a 
fixture.  Both  these  plans,  however,  have  the  disadvantage  that  the  ex- 
posure  must  be  made  at  one  fixed  distance  from  the  source  of  light,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  it  is  decidedly  desirable  to  be  able  to  alter  this 
printing  distance  according  to  the  character  and  density  of  the  negative 
to  be  printed.  Hence  it  will  perhaps  be  better  to  so  arrange  matters 
that  the  frame  may  be  supported  vertically  at  a  variable  distance  from 
the  lamp,  and  this  may  be  well  accomplished  by  standing  the  frame 
upon  its  side  (to  which  end  it  might  be  fitted  with  a  kind  of  baseboard), 
and  fixing  the  lamp  upright  in  a  stand  that  can  be  placed  in  any  required 
position. 

It  is  better  to  have  a  separate  switch  for  each  lamp,  and  these  should 
be  placed  far  enough  apart  to  obviate  all  risk  of  accidentally  turning  on 
the  wrong  light.  A  multiple  switch  with  several  contact  points  is  not 
so  good,  because  there  is  always  the  liability  of  placing  the  contact 
piece  upon  the  wrong  button,  with  the  probable  result  of  lighting  up  a 
white  lamp  instead  of  a  red  one,  and  thereby  spoiling  a  plate.  The 
best  position  for  the  switches  and  the  resistance,  if  one  be  used,  is  just 
on  the  under  side  of  the  developing  table,  where  they  are  quite  out  of 
the  way,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  within  easy  reaoh  of  the 
operator’s  hand. 

With  regard  to  the  battery  cells,  no  very  special  precautions  are  neces¬ 
sary,  and,  unless  they  are  grossly  ill-used,  they  will  require  no  attention 
whatever  until  their  charge  of  electricity  is  exhausted.  Care  must,  of 
course,  be  taken  that  they  are  properly  connected  up  in  the  first  place, 
that  is  to  say,  the  positive  terminal  of  one  cell  must  be  attached  to  the 
negative  terminal  of  the  next,  and  so  on,  and  they  should  stand  upon 
insulating  trays,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  fear  of  leakage.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  there  is  a  supply  of  electricity  in  the  battery  waiting 
to  get  across  from  one  terminal  to  the  other,  and  only  too  glad  of  any 
opportunity  to  do  so  quickly  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Conse¬ 
quently,  great  care  must  be  observed  that  this  opportunity  is  not  pro¬ 
vided,  except  through  the  legitimate  channel  of  the  lamp,  for,  if  by 
accident  a  path  through  which  the  current  can  flow  quickly  be  provided, 
it  will  immediately  take  full  advantage  of  it,  and,  there  being  nothing  to 
say  it  nay,  as  it  were,  it  will  rush  across  and  exhaust  itself  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  doing  the  battery  considerable,  and  often  irreparable,  damage  at 
the  same  time.  This  is  called  “  short-circuiting  ”  the  cells,  and  is  usually 
brought  about  by  allowing  the  wires  from  the  terminals  to  come  into 
contact  with  one  another. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  take  a  hint  from  the  electricians,  who  have  to  deal 
with  heavier  currents,  and  include  in  tbe  circuit  what  they  call  a  “  fuse.” 
This  is  simply  a  short  piece  of  tin  wire  placed  between  one  terminal  of 
the  battery  and  its  wire  connextion,  and  through  which  the  current  has 
to  pass  before  it  can  by  any  means  reach  the  other  terminal.  The  tin 
wire  is  very  thin,  so  that  it  will  only  just  carry  the  amount  of  current 
that  is  wanted  for  the  work  in  hand  without  getting  hot,  and,  when  this 
quantity  of  electricity  is  accidentally  exceeded,  the  wire  immediately 
becomes  heated,  melts,  and  drops  out  of  its  connexion,  and  so  cuts  the 
circuit  effectually. 

Secondary  batteries  or  accumulators  should  never  be  used  to  complete 
exhaustion,  as  such  a  practice  is  exceedingly  harmful  to  them,  and 
shortens  their  life  to  a  considerable  extent.  They  should  be  recharged 
directly  they  show  signs  of  weakness,  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  the  lamps 
begin  to  yield  a  less  brilliant  light,  they  should  be  used  no  longer, 
and  the  battery  taken  to  be  charged  before  it  is  attempted  to  work  from 
it  again.  The  recharging  only  takes  a  few  hours,  and  is  not  costly  if  you 
go  to  a  fairly  honest  place,  and,  if  care  be  used  and  the  batteries  taken 
to  be  charged  as  soon  as  they  have  arrived  at  that  stage  when  it  is  no 
longer  advisable  to  draw  further  current  from  them,  they  will  keep  for 
years,  and  work  as  well  as  when  they  were  new.  The  length  of  time 
which  they  will  run  at  a  stretch  depends  entirely  upon  their  size,  and,  if 
you  say  when  purchasing  what  lamp  or  lamps  you  purpose  running  from 
them,  you  can  buy  a  battery  that  will  last  for  any  given  time  before  it 
will  require  recharging.  Cecil  M.  Hepwobth. 


/ 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEVELOPERS. 


Messbs.  Lembach  &  Schleichee’s  invention  consists  in  the  employment 
of  hydrated  oxy-quinolines  and  oxy-tolu-quinolines,  and  of  their  substitu¬ 
tion  products  for  developing  photographic  impressions  in  halogen  silver 
containing  media. 

Heretofore,  only  those  bodies  have  been  known  as  organic  developers 
from  the  aromatic  series  which  contain  in  their  essential  structure  at 
least  two  hydroxyl  groups  or  at  least  two  amido  groups,  or  it  may  be 
hydroxyl  and  amido  groups  together.  The  substitutes  are  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  either  in  the  ortho  or  in  the  para  position,  whilst  the  meta¬ 
substitution  products  are  wholly  inoperative. 

Of  the  quinoline  series  there  have  been  heretofore  proposed  for  use  as 
photographic  developers  di-oxy-quinolines,  di-amido-quinolines,  and 
amido-oxy-quinolines  which  have,  however,  not  till  now  come  into  general 
use  in  photographic  work,  because  their  complicated  and  tedious  pro- 
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duction  have  rendered  them  too  expensive,  whilst  their  developing  power 
is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  developers  already  in  general  use 
such  as  rodinal,  eikonogen,  methol,  hydroquinone,  pyrogallol,  &c. 

The  fact,  however,  that  hydrated  oxy-quinolines  have  also  the  power  of 
developing  a  photographic  picture  is  entirely  novel.  It  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  that  especially  the  tetra-hydro-compounds  of  the  oxy-quinolines 
and  oxy-tolu-quinolines,  and  also  their  “substitution”  products  (such,  for 
example,  as  tetra-hydro-ana-bromine-o-oxy-quinoline)  (0.  Fischer  and 
Renouf, -Berichte  der  Deutschen  Chemischen  Gesellschaft,  vol.  xvii.  p.  760) ; 
tetra-hydro-di-oxy-quinoline  (Bayer  and  Homolke,  Berichte  der  Deutschen 
Chemischen  Gesellschaft ,  vol.  xvi.  p.  2217) ;  tetra-hydro-ana-amido-o-oxy- 
quinoline  ;  tetra-hydro-o-oxy-quinoline-ana-sulpho-acid;  and  tetra-hydro- 
o-oxy-quinoline  carbo-acid  (Schmidt  and  Engelmann,  Berichte  der 
Deutschen  Chemischen  Gesellschaft,  vol.  xx.  p.  1219,  and  Hey  den,  Berichte 
der  Deutschen  Chemischen  Gesellschaft,  vol.  xx.  p.  443) ;  are  capable,  by 
reason  of  their  powerfully  reducing  properties,  of  furnishing  photographic 
developers  of  high  excellence  which,  even  when  diluted  to  the  utmost 
conceivable  extent,  develop  the  latent  photographic  picture  in  a  perfectly 
clear  and  extremely  rapid  manner  and  with  sharpness  of  all  details. 
Fogginess,  such  as  is  usually  produced  by  over-developing,  has  not  been 
observed  with  their  use. 

As  compared  with  the  substitution  products  of  oxy-quinoline  proposed 
by  Auguste  and  Louis  Lumiere  ( Jahrbuch  fur  Photographic  und  Repro- 
ductions-technik ,  1892,  p.  93)  as  photographic  developers,  these  improved 
addition-products  of  oxy-quinoline  or  of  oxy-tolu-quinoline  have  the  great 
advantage  that  they  possess  a  considerably  greater  developing  power  than 
the  former,  and  that  the  developing  solutions  prepared  from  them  are 
extremely  durable  and  can  be  prepared  in  a  very  concentrated  condition. 

In  addition  to  the  aforesaid  hydrated  oxy-quinolines  and  oxy-tolu- 
quinolines,  photographic  developers  of  high  excellence  and  great  power 
are  also  constituted  by  the  hydrides  of  the  oxy-quinolines  and  oxy-tolu- 
quinolinee|in  substitution  in  quinoline-nitrogen,  and  also  by  the  substances 
produced  by  the  action  of  monochlor-acetic-acid  upon  the  hydrated  oxy- 
quinolines  and  oxy-tolu-quinolines. 

Of  the  substances  coming  in  question  in  this  connexion,  the  following 
may  be  mentioned  : — 

O-oxyhyro- methyl  quinoline  (O.  Fischer,  Berichte  der  Deutschen 
Chemischen  Gesellschaft,  vol.  xvi.  p.  714). 

O-oxyhydro-ethylquinoline  (0.  Fischer,  Berichte  der  Deutschen  Chemis¬ 
chen  Gesellschaft ,  vol.  xvi.  p.  717) ; 

(Fischer  and  Renouf,  Berichte  der  Deutschen  Chemischen  Gesellschaft , 
vol.  xvii.  p.  756.) 

O-oxy-hydropropylquinoline  (0.  Fischer,  Berichte  der  Deutschen 
Chemischen  Gesellschaft,  vol.  xvi.  p.  717). 

O-oxy-hydro-butyl-quinoline  (O.  Fischer,  Berichte  der  Deutschen 
Chemischen  Gesellschaft,  vol.  xvi.  p.  717). 

O-oxyhydro-amyl-quinoline  (0.  Fischer,  Berichte  der  Deutschen  Chem¬ 
ischen  Gesellschaft,  vol.  xvi.  p.  717). 

O-oxy-hydro-benzyl- quinoline  (0.  Fischer,  Berichte  der  Deutschen 
Chemischen  Gesellschaft,  vol.  xvi.  p.  717). 

O-oxy-hydro-phenyl-quinoline. 

O-oxy-hydro-aeetyl-quinoline. 

O-oxy-hydro-benzoyl-quinoline. 

O-oxy-hydro-methyl-quinoline-carbo-acid. 

(Schmidt  and  Engelmann,  Benchte  der  Deutschen  Chemischen  Gesell¬ 
schaft,  vol  xx.  p.  1219.) 

Furthermore,  the  corresponding  compounds  of  p- oxy-quinoline  hydride 
and  of  the  oxy-tolu-quinoline  hydrides  ;  and  also  the  products  of  reaction 
of  mono-chlor-acetic  acid  upon  o-oxy- quinoline  hydride  (Kairocoll  0. 
Fischer,  Berichte  der  Deutschen  Chemischen  Gesellschaft,  vol.  xvi.  p.  719) ; 
p- oxy-quinoline  hydride  and  oxy-tolu-quinoline  hydrides. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  developing  solution  from  the  aforesaid  com¬ 
pounds,  proceed  as  follows  : — 

Twenty-five  grammes  of  neutral  sodium  sulphite  and  four  grammes  of 
caustic  potash  are  dissolved  with  the  aid  of  heat  in  100  grammes  of  water, 
and  to  this  are  added  ten  grammes  of  tetra-hydro-o-oxy-quinoline  or  a 
corresponding  amount  of  another  of  the  aforesaid  substances. 

The  claims  are  :  1.  The  use  of  hydrated  oxy-quinolines  and  oxy-tolu- 
quinolines  and  also  of  their  substitution  products,  in  particular  of  the 
hydrides  thereof  in  substitution  in  quinoline  nitrogen,  and  also  of  the 
substances  produced  by  the  action  of  mono-chlor-acetic-acid  upon  the 
hydrated  oxy-quinolines  and  oxy-tolu-quinolines  for  developing  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures  in  halogen  silver  containing  media. 

2.  A  developer  for  photographic  pictures  which  is  prepared  with  the 
use  of  the  substances  mentioned  in  Claim  1,  consisting  of  a  solution  of 
tetra-hydro-o-oxy-quinoline  or  of  another  of  the  before-mentioned  sub¬ 
stances,  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  neutral  sodium  sulphite  and  caustic 
potash,  the  concentrated  durable  solution  thus  produced  being  diluted 
with  water  before  use. 


STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHS  WITH  TWO  CAMERAS 
HAYING  LENSES  OF  DIFFERENT  TYPE  AND 
FOCAL  LENGTH. 

[The  Shashin  Sowa.] 

Perhaps  your  readers  have  not  all  even  heard  of  the  very  remarkable  ice 
caves  at  Shoji,  Yamanashi-ken,  that  is  to  say  at  the  foot  of  Fuji-san  on 


the  side  diametrically  opposite  Hakone.  These  caves,  one  of  enormous 
size,  are  floored  with  ice,  summer  and  winter,  of  such  a  depth  that  h  has 
never  yet  been  fathomed.  During  winter,  water,  dropping  from  the  roof, 
produces  wonderful  and  beautiful  stalactitic  and  stalagmitic  ice  formations, 
which  glisten  and  sparkle  in  the  presence  of  any  artificial  light,  no  ray  of 
daylight  ever  penetrating  more  than  a  little  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
great  cave. 

Photographs  of  the  lower  end  of  the  cave,  showing  these  strange  ice 
shapes,  have  been  made,  using  magnesium  ribbon  light,  by  myself  and 
by  several  others,  but  single  photographs,  for  &ome  reason,  fail  utterly  to 
give  any  impression  of  the  remarkable  effect  produced  on  the  eye. 

I  have  frequently  visited  the  ice  caves,  and  have  several  times  photo¬ 
graphed  the  interior  of  the  great  cave,  with  varying  success,  but  I  soon 
recognised  that  any  photograph,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  place,  must  be 
stereoscopic.  Last  year  Mr.  Sydney  Keith,  an  ardent  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher,  made  stereoscopic  exposures,  but  with  what  result  I  do  not 
know,  as  he  took  his  plates  undeveloped  back  to  England.  I  made  an 
attempt  myself  with  an  inferior  make  of  stereoscopic  camera,  but  will 
not  trouble  your  readers  with  a  description  of  the  reasons  why  the  results 
were  failures. 

Early  this  year  I  was  at  Shoji  with  a  friend,  each  of  us  having  a  hand 
camera.  The  cameras  differed  in  type,  and  had  lenses  differing  both  in 
type  and  in  focal  length.  One  lens  was  an  anastigmatic  of  five-and-a- 
half-inches  focus,  the  other  a  rectilinear  of  four-and-three-quarters -inches 
focus.  The  former  with  a  maximum  aperture  of  /-6  3,  the  latter  f 
The  only  thing  in  common,  so  far  as  the  two  cameras  were  concerned, 
was  that  they  were  both  for  quarter-plates. 

This  gear — different  cameras,  different  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths, 
each  for  a  plate  larger  than  stereoscopic  size — could  not  be  called  very 
hopeful  for  stereoscopic  work,  and  it  was,  indeed,  only  after  some 
hesitation  that  we  decided  to  attempt,  with  this  very  unpromising 
machinery,  a  stereoscopic  effect.  The  supplement  to  coming  number  will, 
however,  show  that  we  met  with  a  fair  amount  of  success.  The  following 
is  an  exact  description  of  the  method  used.  The  cameras  were  placed 
side  by  side,  as  nearly  level  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and,  the 
lenses  being  stopped  down  to  the  same  aperture  /- 11),  a  large  quantity 
of  magnesium  ribbon  was  burned  at  points  behind,  and  at  one  side  of, 
the  cameras ;  ribbon  to  the  length  of  about  thirty  yards,  platted  into 
torches,  was  burned  for  each  exposure,  of  which  three  altogether  were 
made.  Development  showed  that  one-third  the  quantity  of  ribbon  would 
have  been  sufficient ;  but  such  moderate  over-exposure  could,  of  course, 
be  easily  rectified  in  development. 

After  the  plates  were  developed,  fixed,  Ac.,  the  best  one  from  each 
camera  was  selected,  that  from  the  camera  with  the  longest  focus  lens 
was  taken,  certain  fairly  prominent  points  near  each  of  the  four  edges 
were  selected,  and,  lines  being  drawn  through  these,  the  limit  of  the 
picture  was  determined.  The  lines  were  drawn  (actually  scratched  with 
a  needle  point)  parallel  to  the  edges,  because  it  was  known  that  the 
camera  had  not  been  canted  sideways  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The 
next  thing  w’as  to  draw  a  corresponding  base  line  on  the  negatives  taken 
with  the  shorter  focus  lens,  which  was,  of  course,  on  a  smaller  scale. 
This  was  a  little  difficult,  as  the  camera  with  the  shorter  focus  lens  had 
been  canted  a  little.  It  was  necessary  to  select  tiro  points  on  the  baae 
line  of  the  first  negative,  to  find  corresponding  points  on  the  second,  and 
to  draw  a  line  through  them.  It  was  then  easy  to  draw  the  top  line,  it 
being,  of  course,  parallel  with  the  bottom  fine,  and  through  a  corre¬ 
sponding  point. 

The  side  lines  present  a  complication.  In  a  pair  of  prints  mounted 
for  the  stereoscope,  that  to  be  seen  by  the  right  eye  should  show  a  little 
more  subject  at  the  left  side  than  at  the  right,  and  rice  vend  as  regards 
the  right  side,  and  as  regards  the  print  to  be  seen  by  the  left  eye.  The 
object  is  to  give  the  impression  of  an  opening  in  the  mount  through 
which  the  object  is  seen.  The  amount  of  difference  might  be  calculated 
mathematically  were  all  factors,  such  as  distances  of  objects,  focal  length 
of  lenses  (both  of  the  camera  and  of  the  stereoscopic),  Ac.,  known,  but  it 
is  usually  determined  empirically.  About  one-eighth  of  an  inch  will  be 
found  to  give  a  good  effect.  In  the  case  in  question,  allowance  was  made 
on  the  negatives,  right  side  being  substituted  for  the  left  side  given  above, 
and  vice  versa,  and  the  allowances  were  made  proportionate  to  the  sixes 
of  the  images. 

Transparencies  were  now  made  in  the  camera  from  each  of  the  two 
negatives,  the  size  beiDg  reduced  to  stereoscopic  size,  and  the  greatest 
care  being  taken,  using  a  pair  of  hair  dividers,  to  observe  that  the 
transparencies,  from  negatives  of  different  scales  were  reduced  to  precisely 
the  same  scale,  and  that  the  transparencies  were  of  the  same  density 
(though  the  negatives  were  not).  The  transparencies  were  then  mounted 
on  a  sheet  of  patent  plate,  taking  care  that  that  representing  the  right- 
hand  image  was  to  the  right,  that  representing  the  left  band  image  to  ibe 
left.  From  this  double  transparency  there  was  then  made,  by  contact,  a 
double  negative,  from  which  prints  could  be  made  direct  The  half-tones 
have  suffered  somewhat  from  the  repeated  operation  of  negative  to 
positive,  positive  to  negative,  and  once  more  negative  to  positive,  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  stereoscopic  effect  is  perfectly  retained.  Indeed,  it 
is  somewhat  exaggerated,  because  the  axes  of  the  cameras  could  not  be 
got  nearer  to  each  other  than  four  and  a  half  ir»che&,  whereas,  for  troe 
stereoscopic  effect,  they  should  not  be  more  than  about  two  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  apart. 
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It  might  be  supposed  that  reducing  the  size  of  the  negatives  as 
described  would  counteract  this  exaggeration,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  distance  apart  of  the  cameras,  when  the  negatives  are  first  taken, 
absolutely  fixes  the  amount  of  “  stereoscoposity  ”  (if  the  word  will  pass), 
no  after  alteration  in  size  having  any  power  to  alter  it. 

W.  K.  Burton. 

[With  such  a  slight  difference  in  the  foci  of  the  lenses  of  the  two 
cameras  employed,  we  should  expect  passably  good  results  to  be 
obtained ;  but  the  use  of  one  camera  moved  laterally  the  requisite 
distance  would  have  given  perfect  results. — Ed.] 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  RELATION  TO  ART. 

[Dulwich  Photographic  Society.] 

The  subject  about  which  I  venture  to  address  you  to-night  is  one  of  un¬ 
questionable  interest.  It  should  be  of  interest,  in  the  first  place,  to  all 
who  follow  the  cult  of  the  camera,  but  especially  to  those  who  have 
acquired,  by  study  and  practice,  a  knowledge  of  its  manipulation.  More 
particularly  is  this  so  as  respects  those  who  have  acquired  a  competent 
acquaintance  with  those  theoretic  and  scientific  developments  which  have 
done  so  much  to  place  photography  in  the  advanced  position  to  which  it 
has  now  admittedly  attained.  It  has  been  urged  by  some  that  photo¬ 
graphy  is  rather  mechanical  than  artistic  ;  that  the  potentialities  of  light 
— not  always  that  evolved  by  the  direct  action  of  the  sun — have  been 
simply  utilised  by  mechanical  contrivances,  supplemented  by  chemical 
accessories,  and  that  the  picture  produced  upon  the  plate  is  the  result  of 
mere  Bkill,  such  as  may  be  and  is  habitually  employed  in  connexion  with 
many  industrial  avooations.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  it  requires  as 
much  aptitude  or  skill  to  make  a  good  glass-blower  as  to  make  a  good 
photographer.  No  doubt,  there  is  a  substratum  of  truth  in  this  con¬ 
tention. 

No  one,  I  take  it,  will  dispute  as  to  the  fact  that  all  that  is  necessary 
to  obtain  a  picture  by  means  of  the  photographic  camera  is  the  possession 
by  the  operator  of  a  mastery  of  certain  practical  details,  and  of  facility  in 
their  use.  Given  this,  he  is  able  to  effect  a  more  or  less  truthful  repro¬ 
duction  of  such  object  or  objects  as  he  may  desire  to  make  the  subject  of 
his  portraiture.  But,  granting  this,  if  the  operator  has  no  higher  qualifi¬ 
cations,  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  neophyte,  he  is  nothing  more  than  a 
waiter  at  the  gates  opening  to  a  nobler  and  more  august  interior,  in 
which  the  brighter  trophies  of  photography  are  enshrined.  It  is  when 
photography  is  associated  with  art  that  a  spirit  of  life  and  divinity  is,  so 
to  speak,  infused,  which  enhances  its  beauty,  and  invests  it  with  a  power 
to  seize  upon  the  richest  faculties  of  our  nature.  If  you  will  allow  me, 
I  would  compare  photography  to  a  marble  statue — lovely  in  its  immo¬ 
bility,  but  it  breathes  not,  it  moves  not,  it  is  without  a  soul,  and  its 
stillness  is  almost  oppressive.  Now  comes  Art,  with  its  glorious  baptism. 
Behold,  it  breathes,  it  moves,  it  is  no  longer  without  a  soul. 

For  a  marvellous  change  has  taken  place,  and  so  evident  is  this  that 
no  one  can  fail  to  observe  it.  Let  the  work  of  an  operator,  who  has  no 
knowledge  or  care  for  the  artistic,  be  compared — even  where  the  same 
subject  is  in  question — with  that  of  a  photographer  who  has,  as  it  were, 
combined  the  illumination  of  art  with  the  light  of  day,  and  the  merest 
tyro  cannot  fail  to  discern,  though  he  may  not  be  in  terms  able  to 
explain,  the  subtle  difference  that  recommends  the  contribution  of  the 
atter  to  his  preference.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is 
because  the  first  appeals  only  to  the  eye,  whereas  the  second  appeals  to 
the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  eye. 

I  will  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that,  where  the  artistic  appreciation  is 
absent,  the  photographic  operator  can  never  produce  really  superior  or 
truly  meritorious  results.  Of  course,  all  men  are  not  endowed  equally 
by  Nature  with  what  I  have  described  as  artistic  appreciation,  and  only  a 
few  have  it  in  the  higher  degrees ;  but  most  people  have  it  in  some 
modified  sense,  and  no  operator  should,  in  my  opinion,  bring  his  camera 
into  requisition  without  recognising  the  importance  of  its  application  in 
everything  that  he  does. 

It  may  be  asked :  ‘  ‘  How  and  in  what  way  may  such  artistic  apprecia¬ 
tion  be  expected  to  manifest  itself  in  the  practical  use  of  the  camera?” 
Obviously,  the  first  consideration  has  respect  to  the  selection  of  the 
subject.  A  photographer,  with  the  slightest  artistic  appreciation,  would, 
for  instance,  refrain  from  wasting  his  time  or  his  plates  upon  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  some  of  the  objects  and  subjects  which,  with  apparent 
expectation  of  praise,  are  occasionally  submitted  for  our  critical  appro¬ 
bation,  with  no  better  claim  than  that  the  outlines  of  the  picture  are 
sharply  defined,  the  toning  excellent,  and  the  surface  as  exquisitely  glazed 
as  a  newly  starched  and  carefully  ironed  shirt  front.  As  specimens  of 
mechanical  photography,  such  productions  may,  and,  in  fact,  do,  attri¬ 
bute  manipulative  merit  to  the  operator,  nor  is  it  my  design  to  under¬ 
value  the  importance  of  proficiency  in  execution ;  without  such  pro¬ 
ficiency  artistic  appreciation  would  be  of  no  avail.  Without  extraordinary 
and  facile  skill  in  the  use  of  his  paints  and  his  pigments,  his  pencil 
and  his  brush,  and  the  other  instrumentalities  of  his  grand  craft,  not  all 
the  powers  of  a  Rubens  or  a  Michael  Angelo  could  have  given  to  man¬ 
kind  the  magnificent  creations  of  his  transcendant  genius.  And  so  no 


one,  without  proficiency  in  the  use  of  his  camera,  and  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  the  accessory  processes,  though  the  flame  of  art  may 
burn  brightly  within  him,  can  hope  to  excel  in  photography,  or  offer 
anything  to  the  public  worthy  of  taking  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
gallery  of  its  proudest  achievements.  I  do  not,  however,  agree  with 
some  who  have  gone  farther,  and  have  insisted  that  the  photographer 
should  make  himself  quite  familiar  with  the  scientific  value  of  all  the 
elements  brought  into  service  in  connexion  with  the  production  of  the 
photographic  picture.  To  begin  with,  it  would  be  to  place  too  heavy  a 
burden  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  photographer,  because  light  is 
essential,  to  require  from  him  a  solution  of  problems  with  regard  to 
that  substance — by  the  way,  is  it  a  substance? — which  are  yet  undeter¬ 
mined,  and  may  remain  so  for  centuries  to  come.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
desirable,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  photographer  should 
know,  not  only  the  effects  produced  by  the  elements  he  employs,  but 
also  some  of  the  reasons  why  such  effects  are  brought  about. 

But  to  return.  I  repeat  that  the  initial  link  which  binds  photography 
in  its  relation  to  art  is  in  the  selection  of  a  suitable  subject — that  is  to 
say,  a  subject  which  presents  those  features  which  please  the  eye  and 
content  the  mind — features  that,  as  with  a  seraph’s  finger,  strike  the 
golden  strings  in  our  inmost  being,  and  awaken  to  exquisite  vibration  the 
poetical  and  artistic  emotions  of  the  soul.  At  the  recent  Exhibition  of 
our  Society  I  noticed  a  number  of  very  admirable  photographs,  the 
subjects  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  testify  to  the  existence  of  much  artis¬ 
tic  appreciation  in  their  selection. 

The  experienced  photographer,  when  he  goes  afield  with  his  camera, 
fully  equipped,  is  like  a  veteran  soldier  when  in  action,  who  does  not 
waste  his  ammunition.  In  like  manner,  he  uses  his  camera  with  cautious 
discrimination,  and  patiently  holds  himself  in  reserve  for  something 
worth  taking.  Nothing  should  escape  his  vigilant  observation,  and,  when 
he  meets — as  he  not  unfrequently  does,  quite  unexpectedly — with  some 
choice  “  bit  ”  of  scenery,  or  with  some  attractive  and  pretty  phase  of 
rural  or  urban  life,  he  loses  no  time  in  adding  it  to  his  collection. 

Here,  again,  artistic  appreciation  is  of  consequence.  A  subject  may 
have  artistic  value,  but  much  will  depend  on  the  point  of  view  from  which 
it  is  regarded.  Many  a  truly  artistic  subject  has  been  virtually  despoiled 
of  its  beauty  by  lack  of  artistic  appreciation  or  inattention  to  this 
primary,  I  had  almost  said  elementary,  precaution.  The  best  point  of 
view  is  by  no  means  evident  at  a  mere  casual  glance.  I  am  speaking  in 
the  presence  of  experienced  photographers,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will 
not  dissent  from  this.  Another  matter  is  material,  namely,  to  exclude, 
as  much  as  possible,  from  the  picture  all  inartistic  surroundings. 

We  have  now  a  subject  artistically  selected,  taken  from  its  most  artistic 
and  effective  point  of  view.  But  the  relation  of  art  to  photography  is 
not  ended  here.  It  follows  the  evolution  of  the  picture  throughout  all 
its  progressive  stages  until  completion,  and  a  comparison  of  the  per¬ 
fected  production  with  the  first  print  from  the  negative  will  often  show 
us  in  how  large  a  degree  the  technique  of  photography  has  been  made 
subservient  to  artistic  requisition.  A  good  photograph  should  be  well 
mounted  and  framed.  The  artistic  temperament  finds  further  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  demonstration  in  the  choice  of  materials  harmonising  in  colour, 
and  form,  and  decoration  with  the  character  of  the  subject.  This  is  not 
so  insignificant  a  thing  as  some  people  might  imagine.  There  would  be, 
for  example,  evident  incongruity  in  placing  a  picture  representing  some 
scene  associated  with  solemn  and  sombre  memories  in  a  brightly  gilded 
frame. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  institute  any  comparison  between  the  photo¬ 
grapher  and  the  painter.  This  has  already  been  done  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Payne,  in  an  interesting  paper  read  by  him  before  this  Society  some 
time  ago.  The  photographer  and  the  painter  move  in  their  several 
orbits,  and,  without  desiring  to  provoke  controversy,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  add,  that  each  can  claim  for  his  own  art  points  of  superior  excellence. 
In  painting  much  is  left  to  the  imagination.  Much  is  suggested  rather 
than  expressed.  In  photography,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  microscopic 
fidelity  to  detail  which  leaves  little  to  the  imagination,  and  the  only 
allocation  of  emphasis  is  that  which,  within  narrow  limits,  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  focal  adjustments.  The  photographer  is  chained  in  fetters — but 
fetters  of  light — to  the  physical  and  the  visible.  Not  so  the  painter. 
His  thoughts  may  soar,  on  the  wings  of  inspiration,  into  realms  beyond 
the  faculty  of  vision,  and  his  greatest  triumphs  are  often  the  intangible 
and  ethereal  creation  of  his  own  genius. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view  photography  suffers  from  the  absence 
of  colour.  The  forms  of  Nature  can  be  reproduced  and  fixed  in  the 
photographic  picture,  but  the  varied  tints  which  grace  and  beautify  them 
are  wanting.  Here  the  painter  has  an  advantage,  the  importance  and 
value  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate.  Whether  it  will  be 
allowed  to  remain  only  time  can  determine.  Certain  it  is  that  efforts 
have  been  made,  and  are  still  being  made,  to  endow  the  photographic 
picture  with  the  very  colours  and  tints  of  the  original.  Something  in 
this  direction  has  been  already  accomplished,  and  several  of  the  cardinal 
colours  have,  I  understand,  been  reproduced,  but  it  is  objected  that  they 
soon  fade  and  become  obliterated.  Nevertheless,  so  persistent  are  the 
investigations  and  experiments  to  achieve  this  object  that,  if  attainable, 
this  grand  result  will  eventually  be  compassed.  In  such  case,  photo¬ 
graphy  will  prefer  a  new  claim  upon  mankind.  As  a  sort  of  make-shift 
— though  a  very  good  one — the  crystoleum  process  has  been  invented,  by 
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means  of  which  coloured  photographs  are  produced,  some  of  them  of 
highly  meritorious  character.  At  our  recent  Exhibition  several  most 
excellent  examples  were  shown,  though  not  for  competition,  and  attracted 
considerable  attention.  Here  we  have  “photography  in  relation  to  art” 
more  closely  united  than  previously  had  been  possible,  and  it  must  be 
conceded  that,  in  the  development  and  application  of  this  system,  there 
is  wider  scope  for  the  utilisation  of  the  artistic  faculties.  A  crystoleum 
photograph,  when  well  and  carefully — above  all,  when  artistically 
executed — affords  the  nearest  approach  we  yet  have  to  a  reproduction 
of  the  effects  of  Nature  as  she  is,  dight  in  the  varied  hues  that  make  us 
love  her  so. 

It  has  not  been  my  purpose  to-night  to  make  a  long  discourse,  or  to 
burden  what  I  had  to  say  to  you  by  technical  details.  Rather,  it  has 
been  my  object  to  submit  to  you  the  views  of  one  who,  without  claiming 
himself  to  have  deeply  studied  the  science  of  photography,  has  a  genuine 
admiration  of  the  grand  work  it  has  achieved,  with  a  sincere  conviction 
that  it  has  before  it  a  noble  future.  I  know  of  no  occupation  which  pre¬ 
sents  so  many  attractions  to  the  lover  of  the  open  country.  The  practice 
of  photography  invites  its  votaries  to  health-giving  and  agreeable  ex¬ 
cursions  from  smoke-begrimed  cities  and  towns  into  those  more  pleasant 
and  brighter  scenes,  where  the  air  is  pure,  and  the  eye  is  refreshed  by  the 
thousand-and-one  aspects  of  loveliness  which  speak  so  softly  and  wooingly 
to  the  heart  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  lover  of  Nature.  In  search  of  the 
picturesque  and  beautiful,  with  his  camera  as  a  companion,  the  photo¬ 
grapher  enjoys  communion  with  her,  not  only  where  she  submits  herself 
to  the  gaze  of  every  casual  observer,  but  in  those  places  where  she  seeks 
retirement  from  the  common  inspection,  and  not  unfrequently  presents 
herself  arrayed  in  her  choicest  charms.  Rightly  regarded,  photography 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  innocent,  refining,  and  salutary  of 
pursuits,  and,  when  it  is  invested  with  the  halo  of  art,  it  may  fairly 
claim  to  receive  the  recognition  and  approval  of  the  whole  world. 

Charles  Dunlop. 


SUte  inquirer. 


to  the  hypo,  a  similar  effect  takes  place,  the  nascent  silver  being- 
in  this  case  produced  by  the  action  of  the  hypo.  Stain,  if  co¬ 
existent  with  surface  fog,  may  possibly  be  rendered  colourless,  or 
perhaps  removed,  by  interaction  with  the  alkali  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  soluble  haloid. 

The  effect  of  salt  in  hardening  the  gelatine  is  probably  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  real.  Possibly  it  prevents  frilling,  but  the  manner 
in'  which  it  does  so  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained.  As  is 
well  known,  it  prevents  the  appearance  of  blisters  in  albumen 
paper.  I  have  used  bromides  for  removing  surface  fog  b-fore- 
fixation,  but  cannot  recommend  them,  excepting  under  special' 
circumstances,  as  they  undoubtedly  have  a  deleterious  effect  on 
the  details.  Chlorides  may  be  less  objectionable  in  this  respect. 
— C.  Welborne  Piper. 


©tir  ©tutorial  Cable. 


Photographic  Mosaics,  1897. 

Edited  by  E.  L.  Wilson.  New  York  :  Edward  A  W.Lsjii. 

Mosaics  for  1897  does  Mr.  Wilson  very  great  credit  in  several* 
respects.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  and  the  illustrations,  of  which 
there  are  nearly  forty,  are  mostly  half-tone  blocks  of  good  quality, 
made  from  good  originals.  American  portraiture  of  the  commercial 
kind  would  appear,  from  the  examples  here  reproduced,  to  be  quite 
the  equal  of  British  work.  The  Editor  prefaces  the  book  with  am 
able  and  lengthy  review-  of  practical  photography  in  1  896,  and  there 
are  many  original  articles  by,  among  others,  Falk,  Dr.  J.  Nicol, 
W.  H.  Sherman,  Victor  Schumann,  Dresser,  Eder,  Jas.  F.  Ryder, 
C.  AV.  Motes,  G.  L.  Hurd,  and  W.  T.  Wilkinson.  We  have  turned 
over  the  pages  of  Photographic  Mosaics  with  genuine  pleasure.  It  i- 
an  elegant  book. 


*»*  In  this  column  we  from  time  to  time  print  questions  that  may  be 
addressed  to  individual  contributors  to  owr  pages,  or  such  as  are  sent  to  us 
with  the  view  of  diciting  information  from  a  variety  of  sou/rces.  We  invite 
the  co-operation  of  our  readers  in  rendering  this  feature  of  the  Journal 
useful  and  instructive. 


Pits. — A.  Levy  writes  :  “In  answer  to  Inquirer,  ‘Pits  in  Gelatine 
Films/  p.  810 :  They  can  he  very  easily  cured  (see  last  para¬ 
graph,  p.  654  in  The  British  Journal  Photographic 
Almanac  for  1897).  It  is  the  quickest  and  safest  remedy,  and 
cheapest.” 

Warm-toned  Lantern  Slides. — An  experiment  of  my  own  seems 
to  afford  evidence  that  the  deposit  produced  by  the  usual  pro¬ 
cess  of  prolonged  exposure  and  slow  development  with  a 
developer  containing  ammonium  chloride  is,  even  after  fixa¬ 
tion,  still  sensitive  to  light.  A  red- toned  slide,  during  prolonged 
exposure  to  daylight,  changed  first  to  a  lilac  tone,  and  finally  to 
purple;  it  behaved,  in  fact,  very  similarly  to  an  image  formed 
in  chloride  of  silver.  Can  any  one  throw  any  light  upon  this 
subject,  or  give  references  to  the  researches  of  any  well-known 
authorities  F — C.  W.  P. 

Action  of  Salt.  (To  “  Cum  Grano”).— With  regard  to  the  action 
of  a  bath  of  salt  in  removing  stain,  if  the  so-called  stain  is  really 
surface  fog,  due  either  to  the  use  of  an  unsafe  light  during 
development  or  to  the  employment  of  too  powerful  a  developer, 
then  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  inaccuracy  of  your  friend's 
statement.  If  a  little  developer  is  retained  in  the  film,  such  fog 
is  removed  to  a  great  extent  by  a  bath  of  bromide  applied  before 
fixation  (though  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  finer  shadow 
details),  and  also  by  a  solution  of  iodide;  a  chloride  probably 
has  a  similar  effect,  though  I  have  not  tried  it.  If  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  to  sodium  sulphite,  sodium  chloride  is  formed, 
and,  if  the  mixture  is  added  to  the  hypo  solution,  a  fixing  bath 
is  produced,  which  acts  as  a  powerful  reducer  of  density,  and 
also  removes  surface  fog.  A  plain  solution  of  salt  added  to  the 
hypo  will  probablv  have  the  same  effect,  and  so  also  may  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  bromide.  Iodide  has  a  powerful  effect.  The  explanation 
is  probably  as  follows:  Metallic  silver  is  reduced  from  a  sub¬ 
haloid  salt  of  silver,  either  by  the  developer,  or  by  the  fixing 
bath.  If  a  bath  of  a  haloid  salt  is  applied  before  fixation,  the 
slight  amount  of  developer  retained  in  the  film  continues  to 
reduce  metal,  which,  by  interacting  with  the  soluble  haloid 
while  in  a  nascent  state,  is  converted  into  an  irreducible  normal 
haloid  silver  salt,  soluble  in  hypo.  If  the  soluble  haloid  is  added 


Wynne’s  Infallible  Print  Meter. 

The  Infallible  Exposure  Meter  Company,  IVrcxi.un. 

This  little  instrument  utilises  the  principle  that  a  ~er it-  of  n  :n:  .  .Is 
graduated  in  density  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  sensitive  silver 
paper  to  arrive  at  the  time  requisite  to  produce  prints  by  the  cari.  n, 
platinum,  and  other  processes.  It  consists  of  a  neat  little  me*al 
case  glazed  with  opal,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  plate  on  which  •fa- 
numerals  and  letters  are  impressed.  Contact  is  made  with  a  piec-  o’" 
print-out  paper,  which  is  placed  in  the  back  of  the  meter.  It  - 
handy  system  for  arriving  at  the  exact  time  of  printing  required  in 
carbon,  platinum,  and  ferro-prussiate  paper  work.  The  Infallible 
Print  Meter  should  be  found  in  the  printing  room  of  the  ama*-  r 
and  professional. 

The  “Tear-off”  Tourists’  Calendars. 

T.  C.  Konig  &  Ebhardt,  14,  Billiter-street,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Konig  have  sent  us  specimens  of  their  daily  “tear-rdf' 
tourists’  calendars.  Each  leaf,  besides  the  date,  bears  a  pleasing' 
view  in  half-tone.  Being  attractively  got  up,  the  calendar-  are 
ornamental  as  well  as  useful,  and  are  therefore  assured  of  a  doable 
welcome. 


Rontgen  Rays  and  Phenomena  of  the  Anode  and  Cate  de. 

By  E.  P.  Thompson,  M.E.  London  .  E.  k  F.  N.  Spon,  1 2-5,  Strxnd. 

Dr.  Thompson,  in  his  preface  to  this  painstaking  volume,  thus  0  :‘- 
lines  its  objects  :  “  In  addition  to  the  illustrated  feature  for  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  nature  and  practical  application  of  the  X  rays,  and  for  -i:n- 
plifying  the  descriptions,  the  book  involves  the  disclosure  of  the 
and  principles  relating  to  the  phenomena  occurring  between  and 
around  charged  electrodes,  separated  by  different  gas<  ous  med;a  a* 
various  pressures.  The  specific  aim  is  the  treatment  of  the  radiant 
energv  developed  within  and  from  a  discharge  tube,  the  on);  so.  -  -1 
of  X  ravs.”  The  first  six  chapters  of  the  work  detail  wba*  was 
known  of  these  interesting  phenomena  prior  to  the  publication  of 
Riintgen's  paper.  The  subsequent  record  of  experimental  work  p  b- 
lishea  in  the  scientific  papers  since  January  last  is  very  complete. 
Terseness  characterises  the  compilation,  which  is  in  paragraphic  form, 
with  cross  references.  There  are  many  excellent  illustrations.  The 
book  is  perhaps  the  most  trustworthy  record  of  the  phenom  na 
of  anode  and  cathode  rays  that  has  appeared,  and  its  value  will, 
doubtless,  be  admitted  by  scientific  men. 
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Convention  Photographs. 

By  A.  W.  Westrop,  Camden  Lodge,  Bridgnorth. 

Many  of  our  readers,  who  are  also  frequenters  of  the  Convention 
meetings,  are  kind  enough  from  time  to  time  to  send  us  photographic 
mementoes  of  these  pleasant  annual  reunions.  Naturally,  we  attach 
a  special  value  to  them.  The  most  recent  addition  to  this  pleasing 
list  is  Mr.  A.  W.  Westrop,  a  very  able  stereoscopic  worker,  who  is 
good  enough  to  send  us  some  binocular  photographs  taken  at  Shrews¬ 
bury  and  Leeds.  Some  fine  hoar-frost  studies  are  also  included. 
Mr.  Westrop  is  facile  princes  in  this  branch  of  work. 


Heft#  anfcr  ftotejS. 


Photographic  Club. — The  next  weekly  meeting  of  the  Club  will  be  held 
in  the  Club-room  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet- street,  E.C.,  at  eight  o’clock  on 
Wednesday  evening,  December  30.  Travellers’  Night.  The  subject  will  be 
Woodland  Studies,  with  lantern  illustrations  by  Mr.  Fred  H.  Evans.  Visitors 
are  welcome. 

The  Camera  in  the  Camp.— In  the  course  of  a  speech  delivered  to 
officers  of  the  Royal  West  Surrey  Regiment,  on  the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  Hector 
Maclean  dwelt  upon  the  growing  utility  of  the  camera  in  military  recon¬ 
naissance,  and  suggested  that  a  short  lecture,  followed  by  a  brief  course  of 
instruction,  directed,  not  to  enabling  them  to  amuse  themselves  with  a  camera, 
but  teaching  them  to  apply  photography  to  their  military  duties  connected 
with  reconnoitring,  would  be  advantageous.  The  suggestion  elicited  loud 
applause,  and  there  is  considerable  chance  that  early  in  the  new  year  some 
such  a  course  of  study  as  above  sketched  will  be  initiated. 

Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society. — The  Second  Annual 
Exhibition  will  he  held  at  the  Borough  Polytechnic.  Institute,  103,  Borough- 
road,  S.E.,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  Decem¬ 
ber  29,  30,  31,  1896,  and  January  1  and  2,  1897,  from  7  to  10.30  p.m.  Lantern 
entertainments  every  evening  at  8.30  o’clock.  Tuesday,  “English  Lakes,”  Mr. 
John  A.  Hodges,  F.R.P.S.;  Wednesday,  “Some  Applications  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,”  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S.;  Thursday,  a  set  of  slides  from  negatives 
taken  by  members  of  the  Society  during  the  last  summer  outings  ;  Friday, 
“Under  the  Broad  Skies,”  Lieut.-Col.  J.  Gale;  Saturday,  a  set  of  slides 
illustrating  “  Jameson’s  Dash  to  the  Transvaal.”  Animated  photographs  and 
demonstrations  of  Radiography  (Rontgen’s  X  rays)  will  also  be  shown  each 
evening. 

The  Salon. — The  following  extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  India  is  not  without  interest  in  connexion  with  recent  correspond¬ 
ence  in  our  pages: — “The  most  noticeable  and  least  pleasant  feature  of  the 
catalogues,  however,  is  the  egotism  of  the  ‘Ring.’  Just  observe  these  figures, 
and  consider  which  institution,  by  its  modesty  and  patriotism  combined, 
deserves  to  be  the  National  Society.  At  the  Royal  Photographic  Society' 
there  are  354  frames  altogether.  These  are  made  up  of :  338  frames  sent  in  by 
143  British  exhibitors  ;  18  trames  sent  in  by  18  foreign  exhibitors.  At  the 
Salon  there  are  342  frames  altogether,  and  these  are  contributed  as  follows: 
249  frames  by  94  British  exhibitors  ;  93  frames  by  34  foreign  exhibitors. 
Looking  further  into  the  lists,  we  find  that  comparatively  little  distinction  can 
be  observed  between  members  and  non-members  as  to  their  acceptability7  at 
the  Pall  Mall  Gallery  (in  fact,  non-members  head  the  list  of  the  most  favoured 
exhibitors),  while  at  the  Salon  all  the  most  favoured  names  in  the  catalogue, 
judging  by  the  number  of  frames  accepted,  are  members,  not  only  of  the 
Linked  Ring,  but  of  the  general  committee  thereof.  It  is  a  pity  ;  but,  of 
course,  what  are  the  poor  young  gentlemen  to  do  when  they  are  themselves 
the  only  people  who  can  produce  pictures  ?  ” 

“  Dagonet  ”  on  Recent  Photographic  Advances. — The  progress  made 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  remarkable  enough.  It  is 
certain  that,  if  any  one  who  died  before  1850  could  come  back  to  life  as  it  is 
now,  it  would  be  a  case  of  A  lice  in  Wonderland.  I  can  imagine  a  middle- 
agfd  man  fetching  his  grandfather  and  his  grandmother  from  the  tomb,  and 
taking  them  for  a  day’s  outing  and  showing  them  the  telephone,  the  electric 
I'ght,  the  phonograph,  tbe  cinematograph,  the  Rdntgen  ray,  and  the  female 
population  careering  madly  through  the  traffic  on  bicycles.  The  chances  are 
ten  to  one  that  the  respectable  elderly  couple,  after  a  day’s  experience  of  life 
in  London  in  1896,  would  gasp  out  a  request  to  be  allowed  to  retire  again  with 
all  possible  speed  to  the  calm  seclusion  of  the  family  vault.  If  they  exhibited 
the  slightest  hesitancy,  and  their  descendant  and  his  wife  thought  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  introduce  a  couple  of  elderly  ghosts  into  the  family7  circle  in 
ihese  days  of  difficulty  with  domestic  servants,  their  departure  could  be 
hastened.  “  The  Master  ”  might  whisper  in  the  old  lady’s  ear  that  within  a 
very7  short  space  of  time  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
without  any  connecting  lines  or  cables,  and  that  probably  within  the  next 
twelve  months  it  will  be  possible  for  any  one  who  wishes  it  to  see  the  Derby 
run  at  Epsom,  or  a  cricket  match  played  at  Lord’s,  without  leaving  the  easy7- 
chair  byr  the  library  fire.  All  that  will  be  necessary  is  to  have  a  properly7  pre¬ 
pared  sheet  of  paper  spread  on  the  wall,  and  ling  up  the  company  who  under¬ 
take  to  flash  photographs  of  everything  worth  seeing  to  the  private  residences 
of  its  subscribers. — Referee. 

Compressed  Gases  and  Acetylene. — This  subject  formed  the  theme  of  a 
lecture  recently  delivered  by  Mr.  Thomas  Maben  before  the  North  British 
Branch  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain.  Speaking  of  the 


compression  of  acetylene,  Mr.  Maben  said  that  the  gas  eould  In-  rondi-n^'d  at 
32“  F.  under  a  pressure  of  323  lbs,,  and  at  a  temperature  of  80"  F.  bj  ■ 
pressure  of  570  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  so  that  the  liquid  gas  could  be  easily 
stored  in  steel  cylinders.  The  process  of  compression  wa-,  however,  a  dan¬ 
gerous  operation,  for  tins  reason,  that  the  critical  point — that  was  the  j .< .iiit  at 
which  acetylene  could  no  longer  exist  in  a  liquid  form — was  the  very  low 
perature  of  from  90“  to  100“  F.  If,  therefore,  from  any 
example,  as  the  heating  of  a  spindle  in  the  process  of  screwing  up  or  opening 
a  cylinder,  a  heat  of  100°  F.  were  developed,  it  might  at  once  pa--  from 
the  liquid  to  the  easeous  condition  and  cause  explosion;  but  it  wa-  a  mi-talm 
to  suppose  that  the  danger  from  explosion  from  a  leakage  wa-  greater  with 
acetylene  than  with  coal-gas.  If  the  leak  was  from  a  burner  left  open  by 
mistake,  the  quantity  of  acetylene  that  escaped  would  lie  very  much  less  than 
that  of  coal  gas,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  burner  employed.  C>a!  _:*s 
had  a  specific  gravity  of  0‘4,  whilst  that  of  acetyleue  was  0’9,  >•>  that  tie-  rate 
of  diffusion  through  a  crack  in  a  pipe  would  be  three  of  the  coal  gas  to  tv. ■ ,  ot 
acetylene.  Consequently  the  latter  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  more  dau- 
gerous  to  property  than  the  former.  With  regard  to  cost,  it  was  calculated 
that  illumination  by  acetylene  would  cost  the  same  as  sixteen-caudle  coal  gas 
at  six  shillings  per  1000  cubic  feet. 

Water. — Water  is  composed  of  nitron  and  carbogen  half  and  half,  and  8 
known  iu  aljebrer  as  O.  H.-M.S.  Its  chief  use  is  to  put  out  fire  with  ami  to 
fish  in  and  to  make  rain  with.  To  much  water  is  a  blizzud  and  not  enough  is 
a  famin  we  don't  have  no  famins  nor  blizzuds  in  londou.  When  you  wan7 
water  to  sale  a  steamer  in  you  has  a  river  if  its  salt  its  the  seaside  ami  called 
southern!,  plants  what  grow  at  the  bottom  of  the  s  a  is  called  watercreeces, 
there  flowers  is  called  water  lilies  and  if  you  Leave  ’em  under  the  warter  long 
enough  in  hot  countries  the  warter  lilies  turn  into  watermelons.  Water  lmlloiis 
is  a  penny  a  slice  but  1  like  pine  appel.  Drinks  are  made  of  water  sucli  a  ; 
and  corfee.  water  has  different  tastes  accordin  to  color,  when  its  brown  its  ail 
when  its  black  its  ink  or  else  stout.  You  tells  by  the  bottles,  if  its  red 
green  and  yeller  its  a  Kemmists.  if  its  sticky  and  thickish  its  gum  or  paste. 
Warter  tastes  very  funny  after  eating  peppermints.  If  it  boils  to  hard  it 
busts  the  engine-boiler  and  the  machines  can’t  work  and  the  magazine  don’t 
get  printed  and  the  Editor  makes  a  beano  of  a  row  and  evryone  gets  inter  hot 
warter.  water  what’s  froze  is  ice  its  a  treat  mashed  with  rasberrys  and  costs  a 
hapenny,  but  when  its  just  warter  froze  ordinary  like  it  makes  the  whether  so 
awful  cold  that  the  gas  Can’t  burn  even  and  you  can’t  drink  it.  It’s  all  froze 
at  the  north  Pole  and  that’s  why  lyingcliaDg  had  to  come  back  to  England  cos 
when  he  got  to  the  north  pole  their  wernt  a  drop  nowhere  and  his  men  all  died! 
of  thurst  till  a  ship  came  sailing  along  to  the  windward  and  found  ’em.  A 
water  fall  is  a  fall  er  water  eept  when  its  called  a  fraud,  and  a  fountin  is  a 
thing  made  of  water  that  grows  beside  a  shoeblack  boy7  so  as  lie  can  wet  his 
blacking,  people  is  loud  of  drowndin  theirselves  in  water  whenever  they 
wantter  kermit  sueside.  Water  that  comes  down  from  the  sky  is  called  rain, 
water  what  comes  up  from  the  ground  and  fills  up  the  road  till  The  people- 
can’t  get  across  means  that  the  drains  choked  and  a  pleceman  comes  and  t’ueres 
nojeml  of  a  lark.  In  wet  wether  they7  have  2  much  water  so  they  spread  it  on  the 
roads,  when  the  rodes  is  dry  and  dusty  they  arnt  secli  mugs,  men  that  live 
on  land  have  to  carry  umberellers  men  that  live  in  the  water  are  divers  and 
mermades.  It  is  a  bally  liewsauce  when  you  upset  the  water-bottle  Over  the 
editor’s  papers  he  does  make  such  a  song  of  it  though  its  fairly  clean  as  a  rule. 
Water  is  useful  for  cleaning  things  with  thats  how  men  have  a  fresh  coller  on 
of  a  monday.  water  is  a  thing  what  some  people  washes  theirselves  some¬ 
times,  but  wheres  the  good  ?  You  gets  dirty  agin  direekly7.  /  aiut  sech  a 
idjut. — “  Our  Office  Boy,”  in  the  Windsor  Magazine. 

Concarneau. — Old  photographers  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  enthusiast! 
delight  caused  by  Colonel  Gale’s  Brixham  Trawlers ,  which  was  exhibited  in 
the  days  when  instantaneous  effects  were  by  no  means  common.  No  better 
place  for  just  such  an  effect  as  that  iu  the  picture  just  referred  to  can  be 
found  than  Concarntau.  There  is  a  stateliness  in  the  long  procession  of 
sardine  boats  that  cannot  fail  to  move  even  tbe  most  indifferent  beholder. 
When  the  boats  are  back  in  their  haven,  and  their  silvery  cargo  discharged, 
there  is  a  striking  effect  produced  by  the  hanging  out  of  the  nets  to  dry,  which 
is  more  available  for  the  painter  than  the  photographer,  for  colour  playrs  an 
important  part  in  the  scene.  The  nets  are  dyed  a  variety7  of  colours,  but  the 
most  prevailing  one  is  an  indescribable  blue  —  it  is  not  turquoise,  nor  is  it  aqua 
marine  ;  and  y7et  it  is  a  little  of  both.  A  large  slice  of  the  blue  of  the  sky 
mixed  with  just  the  right  proportion  of  the  green  of  the  sea  would  come  some¬ 
what  near  it.  The  meshes  of  the  nets  are  so  fine  that,  when  they  are  festooned, 
from  the  masts,  tbe  boats  look  as  though  they7  had  been  decorated  by  raie- 
coloured  weeds,  culled  from  Neptune’s  gard-n,  to  do  duty  for  some  eventful 
festive  occasion.  Alas  !  how  frequently  the  photographer  is  made  to  sigh  when 
he  finds  that  colour  is  absolutely  necessary  lor  the  greater  part  of  the  effects 
most  striking  to  his  eye.  If  the  artistic  eyes  are  near  companions  of  a 
fastidious  nose,  let  not  the  owner  come  to  Concarneau.  It  is  true  there  is  r-.o* 
the  variety  of  Cologne  ;  but,  for  the  mightiness  of  its  one  great  stink,  this 
fishiest  of  places  might  challenge  the  world.  The  old  town  of  Concarneau  is  a 
toy  specimen  of  feudal  times.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  water,  and  com¬ 
pletely  walled  in,  and  towers  and  drawbridge  protect  the  entrance  from  the 
quay.  To  modern  eyes  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  need  for  all  these  precautions 
for  there  seems  nothing  to  protect  except  abject  poverty.  All  the  life  and 
motion  is  in  the  new  town,  waicli  has  grown  up  outside  tbe  fortifications  and 
along  the  quay's.  A  striking  feature  of  tbe  country  lanps  in  tbe  neighbour¬ 
hood  is  produced  by  metal  hedges  !  Let  not  the  reader  lift  his  eyes  in 
incredulity,  for  it  is  a  sober  fact.  All  the  fragments  of  tin  left  over  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  sardiue  boxes  are  carted  away  to  make  hedges,  and, 
without  doubt,  they7  are  more  etfeclive  for  this  purpose  than  either  briar  or 
bramble.  Where  newly  deposited,  this  refuse  dazzles  the  eye  with  its  silvery 
glitter  ;  but,  where  age  has  crept  in  and  time  has  put  on  his  touches  of  colour, 
the  effect  in  the  distance  is  most  striking,  for  yellow,  bright  orange,  and  russet 
brighten  the  scene  in  every  direction,  and  make  the  whole  district  gay  with  its 
metallic  floriculture. — Valentine  Blanchard  iu  A  utotype  Notes. 
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LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 


December  17, — Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  the  members  were  indebted  to  the  Chairman  for 
fthe  large  number  of  periodicals  relating  to  photography  upon  the  table.  He 
•wished  it  to  be  known  that  they  could  rely  always  upon  finding  the  current 
issues  of  the  principal  journals  of  the  Continent  and  America,  besides  those 
K)f  the  colonies  and  Japan  and  the  more  familiar  home  papers,  in  all  numbering 
tfrom  h  ty  to  sixty. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Bayston  remarked  that  owners  of  pocket  Kodaks,  no  doubt,  some¬ 
times  wished  to  get  a  little  larger  image  than  the  regulation  size  allowed  by 
(these  cameras,  and  he  passed  round  a  negative  of  a  head  produced  by  placing 
..a  spectacle  lens  close  up  against  the  camera  front  before  the  existing  lens,  re¬ 
sulting  in  an  appreciable  enlargement  of  the  image.  It  involved  the  same 
(principle  as  the  Frena  magnifiers. 

Mr.  T.  Bedding  read  a  paper  entitled 

A  Note  on  Refraction  and  Dispersion. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Parfitt  inquired  as  to  what  effect  a  lens  which  was  not  corrected 
(for  the  whole  of  the  spectrum  would  have  on  the  image. 

Mr.  Bayston  asked  if  there  was  any  practical  and  popular  means  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  crown  and  flint  glass. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Rapson  remarked  on  the  softness  of  some  of  the  new  glasses,  and 
.  aaked  whether  lenses  made  of  such  glass  were  liable  to  deterioration. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  wished  to  learn  whether  the  new  lenses  were  unattached  by 
sulphur  compounds,  and  whether  they  suffered  more  from  abrasion  than 
(.those  made  of  the  old  glass. 

Mr.  Bayston  inquired  whether  it  would  be  harmful  to  a  lens  of  the  new 
•Jena  glass  if  used  for  enlarging  with  a  strong  light. 

Mr.  Paul  Martin  asked  how  the  rapidity  of  the  old  and  new  glasses  com¬ 
pared. 

Mr.  Bedding,  in  reply,  said  the  definition  would  most  likely  be  degraded  In¬ 
ca  lens  improperly  corrected.  He  did  not  think  an  inexperienced  peison  could 
Slope  to  distinguish  between  crown  and  flint  glass  at  sight,  or  to  be  able  to 
pick  out  one  from  another  by  other  than  very  careful  examination,  though 
•the  colour  might  be  a  guide.  If  the  softening  action  had  any  influence  on  the 
►density  of  the  glass,  it  would  alter  its  refractive  index.  As  to  the  action  ot 
tsulphur  compounds  on  the  Jena  glasses,  some  were  and  some  were  not  liable 
to  this  influence  ;  for  instance,  one  special  glass  was  invariably  sandwiched 
fbetweeu  combinations  of  other  glass  on  account  ot  its  liability  to  attack. 
Limelight,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  illuminants,  should  have  no  bad  effect  on 
(•these  lenses,  although  the  great  heat  of  an  electric  arc  possibly  might.  He 
could  not  state  definitely  the  comparative  rapidities  of  the  new  and  old  glass 
tin  lenses,  but  it  was  inappreciable  in  practical  work,  and  could  be  ignored. 

Mr.  T.  E.  H.  Bullen  showed  the  two  plates  described  at  the  last  meeting, 
one  of  which  was  developed  with  a  pyro-metol  solution,  and  the  other  with  a 
•(further  pyro-soda  solution  after  both  had  been  developed  tor  ten  minutes  in  a 
nyro-soda  developer,  in  orde,r  to  see  which  brought  out  the  most. 

The  Chairman  admitted  that  the  advantage  in  favour  of  the  metnl  and  pym 
was  sufficient  to  render  unnecessary  a  print  on  paper  being  taken,  hut  le- 
cn arked  on  the  absence  of  fog,  which  generally  accompanied  pyro  soda,  m  the 
megative  so  developed,  and  he  ascribed  this  to  the  strengta  <u  t  ie  bromide  m 
the  solution.  He  thought  the  results  would  have  been  much  alike  if  the  soda 
'developer  had  not  been  so  restrained.  . 

Mr.  Parfitt  expected  that,  had  the  plate  been  left  longer  m  the  soda  ba.li, 
•<the  negatives  would  have  been  very  simi  ar. 

Mi’.  Bgllen  added  that  the  pyro-metol  developer  should  be  very  useliu  fin- 
studio  work  where  time  was  an  object  on  account  ot  its  great-r  energy. 

Mr.  Haedon  said  it  was  recognised  that,  by  developing  hist  with  one  ne- 
vveloper,  washing  and  then ’treating  by  one  ot  a  different  nature,  much  m  'ic 
-could  be  got  out  of  a  plate  than  with  a  single  solution. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

December  16, — Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  in  the  chair.  .  „.  , 

The  Editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photograph*  presented  the  Club 
"with  a  copy  of  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for  18.  t.  tor 

•which  the  meeting  thanked  him.  T, 

Mr.  Foxlee  showed  several  sets  of  views  of  Buenos  A\  res.  I  neae  >  ' 

were  printed  in  collotype  by  Mr.  Witcomb,  a  professional  photographer  located 


in  that  country.  The  quality,  lwth  of  the  photography  and  the  collotyp-- 
printiug,  wee  excellent  in  every  way.  .Mr.  Foxlee  a  No  snowed  some  inter  »tii  j 
examples  of  the  Jtburneum  process.  These  photographs  wer--  m«J«  some 
twenty-five  yean  since,  and  Mr.  Foxlee  thought  thev  were  quit 
The  process  consisted  of  a  transferred  collodion  film  upon  a  gelatine  base,  w  ith 
which  a  colouring  material — e.g.,  oxide  of  zin< — was  incorporate*  1,  the  ob  t-ct 
being  to  simulate  ivory. 

Mr.  Mackik  showed  a  coloured  Daguerreotype  made  in  about  1S56.  This  was 
a  good  example  of  the  process,  and  was  in  an  excellent  -tits  <<f  pr<  servitiou. 

Mr.  Rheisbkbg  -bowed  a  novel  instrument  for  “dropping”  ex  a  t  quaDtiu-  > 
of  liquids  from  l*>ttles.  The  apparatus  consists  of  an  ordiuar.  glass  ei.ern  . 
syringe,  the  nozzle  of  which  is  in-eit-  i  into  a  rubber  cork,  which  has  two 
holes,  and  the  bodv  of  tb<-  syringe  is  marked  to  indicate  it-  Hi  Id  intents. 
Into  the  second  cork  hole  is  inserted  a  bent  glass  tube,  whir  h  nervy  -  to  ...  w 
any  liquid  to  pass  e  ttle.  By  pressure  upon  the  pfston  of  ’hi* 

syringe  in  the  usual  way  any  quantities  of  liquid  can  be  t  The 

invention  includes  the  nee  of  a  rubber  stop  fitted  to  the  plat  .  in  oc  le  b 
regulate  the  output,  a  -  required. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  gave  the  Club  his  promised 

Chat  os  Photographic  Lenses. 

He  discussed  the  pros  and  cons,  of  flat  wnu  curved  fields,  and  -aid  that 
photographers  were  still  to  be  found  who  preferi 

opticians,  however,  were  all  endeavouring  to  make  lenses  with  -  flat  iiefii, 
because  that  was  the  scientific  goal.  Andrew  Rons  made  leL-e*  free  froru 
astigmatism,  but  the  field  was  curved.  Petzval  improved  upon  this,  an  1  the 
speaker  believed  that  he  bad  'Uch  a  grasp  of  his  subje' t  that,  had  be  pTrtuntirnf 
present-day  advantages  in  the  way  of  materials,  he  would  have  done  dl  that 
had  been  done  by  latter-day  opticians.  The  great  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  leu 
construction  was  to  obtain  a  perfect  image  throughout  a  plane,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  photographers  had  to  use  a  plane  -urface  to  record  their 
results  upon.  His  late  father  made  lenses  ghrfng 

hut  he  achieved  toe  result  y  means  of  a  compromise  b- tween  enrrat  r-  < :  t  .< 
field  and  astigmatism.  H  1  stance 

if  he  could  not  do  something  to  make  an  old  Pctz.al  lens  moi<  u-  As  the 

result  of  this  appeal,  he  had  made  a  negative  attachment  which  .  Id  i«- 
added  to  any  len-  of  tl  e  Petz  si  tj  p  -.  and  would  give  it 

it  the  astigmatic  corrector.  The  field  of  a  lens  so  a  ided  to  lx-  omes  j  erf  tly 
fiat,  and  at  the  same  time  free  from  astigmatism.  A  diaphragm  of  /  7  must 
be  used,  however,  to  remove  some  residual  splv-r:  nat  Mr.  Hsllmeyer 

al«o  described  and  showed  hi*  new  stigmatic  len-.  This  lens  is  from 
spherical  and  astigmatic  aberrations,  and  has  a  perfectly  fiat  field.  At  f- 6 
will  cover  absolutely  an-1  crucially  a  base  ot  rather  more  than  the  al  lengtl 
at  /-i6  it  will  cover  an  angle  of  SC  iad  a  -ise  ot  d  »uUe  it-  :  •  -V.  I--..::..  It 
no  use  to  stop  this  leDs  down  beyond  /-id,  except  to  obtain  additions', 
of  focus  and  greater  equality  of  illumination.  He  pointed  t  ti. 
obtained  with  all  lenses,  absolute  equalil  f  illumination  of  the  plate  being 
theoretically  impossible  of  achievement. 

An  interesting  conversation  followed,  in  which  Messrs,  Foxlee,  Parfitt, 
Bridg-*.  Got/.  H  ina,  and  Mackic  took  part,  and  the  meeting  heartily  th—lreul 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  for  his  most  interesting  an  i  in-tructive  “chit.” 


Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club.  De-ember  15.  Mi.  J.  W.  f’js:.- 
(President)  iu  the  chair. — A  series  of  slides, 

A  Holiday  in  North  Walks, 

were  shown  and  described  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Allen  South  London  I’  tocraph. 
Society).  Views  of  Snowdon,  Bali.  Ruabui.  Beaumar.-.  Ac. .  \  r<  •>:.  a.  -a 
also  views  of  places  with  Less  essilj  |  ron  ran  ■  ib  I  Mr.  Allen  remark¬ 

ing  that  lie  had  avoided  the  beaten  track  of  the  tourist  as  far  as  possible,  sad 
searched  out  for  less  known  n  1  fin  .  tenf  spots.  Judging  from 
thrown  on  the  -  r—n,  h>-  h  t  i  n  •  :  -  c.  t  ••  r<v:>  ’  •:. 

succeeded  iu  finding  some  ot  the  most  lovely  scenery  in  the  in try.  > 
fine  slides  of  the  working  of  slate  quarries  concluded  Mr.  All-n  •  -r.e  M 
E.  Dockree  had  a  ci  made  over  ninety  year* 

ago.  Two  (cathedral  interiors t  w.-re  specially  Inautifol,  and  it  '  « 

photography  could  give  better  results  even  at  the  present  dsv.  Slide*  mad* 
on  Edwards’s  and  C.ilett  lantern  plates  recently  given  to  mem  er.‘ 
wards  shown. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society.— I)-  -nib- r  5,  Mr.  W.  Railing  i-  tie 

chair. — The  Hon.  beer’ t  try  lb  e  i  Wj 

of  printing  papers,  Ac.  He  als  1  nv,  -  from 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hudlas,  of  Stockport.  Tliis  is  a  contrivance  by  wh  *  -  i  l«  - 
eclipsed  and  chang  i  ■  .th  "ne  pressure  of  a  pneumatic  work 

was  shown  by  Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Dunkley.  Mr.  A.  Horslct  Hinton  then 
read  his  paper  on 

Pictorial  Photograph t. 

and  succeeded  iu  making  a  powerf  ul  augment  in  favour  of  th.  *pe  .1  «■  ihject 
as  opposed  to  work  of  .  merely  t->pogr«ph:  Sara  ter.  A  n 

followed,  in  which  .mn  :  • 

Putney  Photographic  Society.— Dec  cm  h  r  17.  Mr.  II.  F.v.’.k-  •  - 

chair. — A  demonstration  on 

Photo-  micrography 

was  given  by  Messrs  Bertram  H.  Jones  and  William  Martin,  f  dl  »  H  ty 
Flashlight  photograph  by  G.  E.  Martin.  In  opening  up  the  fcubje  t,  Mr. 
Martin  mentioned  that  mi  rograpby  was  far  ea  .-eople 

imagined.  Any  cue  possessing  a  mi  rosoope,  camera  (with  or  w.thoat  lcn»', 
and  an  ordinary  paraffin  lamp.  need  not  hesitate  to  attempt  this  very  lami¬ 
nating  scientific  branch  of  photography.  Tho»<*  who  bai  an  oil,  >r,  letter 
still,  ui  in  advantag  to  give  much  shorter 

Two  or  three  points  were  mentioned  e  important  v> 

obsene  in  order  to  l>e  sacc*'*ful,  viz.,  the  tulve  of  the  microaco.-c  -  .  :  1 
alwavs  be  lined  with  bla:k  velvet  ti  prevent  reffe  ted  light,  as  w;ttvat  t.  - 
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'•flare  spots  would  result  in  the  photographs ;  and  when  using  an  ocular,  this 
should  also  be  replaced  with  velvet.  The  object,  microscope,  and  sensitive 
jp'ate  must  be  parallel  with  each  other ;  also  the  optical  axis  of  the  li°ht, 
lenses,  and  camera  should  all  be  central  to  one  another,  otherwise  complete 
failure  by  uneven  illumination,  bad  definition,  or  distortion,  will  result.  Alter 
going  into  certain  details  connected  with  the  microscope  and  its  working, 
some  photo-micro  slides  were  passed  through  the  lantern,  and  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Martin  proceeded  to  give  a  practical  demonstration,  and,  using  an  ordinary 
•oxy  hydrogen  limelight  lantern  as  anibuminant,  a  microscope  provided  with  atwo- 
inch  objective,  and  an  “A”  ocular,  slow  plates,  and  medium  stops,  the  respective 
•exposures  of  35,  30,  20,  and  20  seconds  were  given  by  transmitted  light  on 
’the  claw  of  a  spider,  section  of  root  of  madder,  section  of  root  of  white 
thorn,  and  hairs  of  a  caterpillar,  which  were  successfully  developed  with 
ipyro  ammonia.  The  flashlight  apparatus  was  then  placed  in  position,  and 
some  of  the  members  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  procuring 
'photographs  of  the  microscopical  apparatus  as  set  up  with  the  lantern  ami 
camera  in  working  position.  Three  Todd-Forrett  flash  lamps  were  employed, 
■producing  a  most  brilliant  light  each  time. 

Aintree  Photographic  Society. — The  subject  on  Friday  evening,  December 
18,  was  a  lecture  on 

Pictorial  Photography, 

bv  Mr.  A.  Horsley  Hinton.  Each  picture  and  diagram  was  freely  discussed, 
Messrs.  Inston,  Adkins,  Lloyd,  Heron,  Lockier,  and  Jackson  entering  chiefly 
into  the  question  of  composition,  &c.  The  evening  was  certainly  a  very  in¬ 
structive  one  and  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  members  who  were  present. 
Another  lecture  is  announced  for  January  15,  the  subject  being  Norway,  by 
•one  of  the  members,  Mr.  William  Lockier,  who  spent  a  photographic  holiday 
tthere  recently,  and  who  obtained  two  silver  medals  for  his  Norwegian  pictures 
.•at  the  recent  Exhibition. 

Bradford  Photographic  Society. — December  14,  the  President  (Mr.  Alex- 
.ander  Keighley)  in  the  chair. — Mr.  H.  J.  DOBSON,  R.S.W.,  gave  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  lecture  on 

The  Composition  of  a  Picture. 

The  lecturer  illustrated  his  remarks  with  photographs  and  engravings.  He 
^said  that  the  knack  of  composing  a  picture  was,  to  some  extent,  a  gift  from 
Nature.  It  could,  however,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  cultivated  by  practice, 
Hike  public  speaking,  and  become  comparatively  easy.  A  great  chaDge  in  the 
■.treatment  of  composition  had  taken  place  within  the  last  thirty  or  foity  years. 
•Conventionalism  nad,  to  a  great  extent,  been  abandoned,  and  newer  methods 
Had  been  adopted.  Mr.  Dobson  compared  the  works  of  Constable  and  Cox 
with  the  mechanical  compositions  of  Richard  Wilson  and  the  earlier  painters 
of  the  English  School.  Gainsborough,  he  said,  was  an  exception,  and  broke 
away  from  conventionalism  even  in  his  day,  and  his  influence  had  been  felt  on 
British  art  during  this  century.  In  some  of  the  figure  pictures  the  change  was 
even  more  noticeable.  The  hard  and  mechanical  arrangements  of  Benjamin 
West,  Maclise,  E.  M.  Ward,  and  otheis,  were  improved  upon  by  the  modern 
schools.  The  works  of  Munkacsy,  Israels,  Orchardson,  Luke  Fildes,  and 
others  of  the  present  day,  were  far  more  truthful  to  nature.  We  had  lost 
■some  of  the  finest  artists  in  this  century  within  the  past  few  years.  Cecil 
•Lawson,  Fred  Walker,  Georg?  Mason,  and  J.  E.  Milla;s  would  rank  amongst 
-the  greatest  of  the  Englisu  School.  The  lecturer  commended  the  study  of 
-their  works  to  all  students  of  art  or  photography.  An  earnest  student  would 
;igain  most  knowledge  in  composition  from  observation  and  continued  practice. 
Intelligence  applied  to  hard  work  would  succeed  eventually  with  patience. 
No  definite  ruies  on  composition  could  be  fixed,  experience  only  could  teach. 
Mr.  Dobson’s  own  knowledge  had  been  acquired  by  continued  practice  for  the 
;  last  sixteen  years.  His  method  was  only  imperfect  as  yet,  and  could  be 
improved  upon  ;  but  he  gave  it,  such  as  it  was.  In  choosing  a  subject  it  was 
important  to  select  the  best  point  of  view.  Much  time,  and  even  expense, 
would  be  saved  by  securing  this.  The  student  should  not  attempt  too  much. 
Beginners  were  apt  to  overlook  this,  and  show  too  much  in  their  pictures. 
Tnis  proceeded  from  want  of  knowledge.  Simplicity  of  design  should  be 
aimed  at,  and  the  principal  object  made  prominent  to  tne  rest  of  the  picture. 
There  were  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  but  the  young  student  would 
gradually  overcome  them.  Mr.  Dobson,  when  a  student  at  the  Royal  Scottish 
Acidemy,  went  out  on  one  occasion  to  sketch  with  two  student  companions. 
He  was  the  youngest,  and  felt  a  little  nervous  when  a  crowd  of  boys  and  girls 
collected.  The  critics  persisted  that  his  was  the  best  picture,  but  he  knew 
that  this  could  not  be,  and  saw  that  both  his  friends’  work  was  too  advanced 
for  these  children  to  understand.  The  people  who  knew  most  about  pictures 
wee  the  most  sparing  with  their  criticism.  In  the  work  of  a  great  master 
there  was  a  balance  in  the  composition.  The  eye  travelled  instinctively  to  the 
central  object.  Mr.  Dobson  mentioned  Orchardson's  great  picture  of  Napoleon 
on  Board  the  Bellerophon  as  a  fine  example  of  good  comoosition,  and  also 
Luke  Fildes'  Doctor,  but  lie  considered  the  latter’s  popular  picture  of  The 
Village  Wedding  an  example  of  crowded  composition,  and  wanting  in  sim¬ 
plicity.  The  lecturer  exhibited  reproductions  of  these  pictures,  which  were 
kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Matthews  &  Brook“,  and  Mrs.  Megson.  Mr.  Dobson 
went  on  to  say  that  the  balance  of  fight  and  shade  was  also  very  important  to 
success  in  a  picture.  The  founder  of  the  Dutch  School  (Rembrandt)  had 
c  irried  this  to  greater  perfection  than  any  other  artist.  No  other  master 
appealed  to  him  so  much  as  Rembrandt,  and  he  (the  lecturer)  placed  him  head 
an  l  shoulders  above  any  other  painter  the  world  had  yet  produced.  His 
influence  was  felt  in  every  school,  but  was  more  evident  amongst  the  modern 
French  and  Dutch.  The  modern  Impressionist  School  could  be  traced  to  his 
influence,  and  it  depended  solely  on  “values”  in  light  and  shade.  The 
mo  l -rn  schools,  he  thought,  would  compare  favorrably  with  the  old  masters, 
but  it  was  for  p  >steruy  to  deckle.  Never  in  the  history  of  art  had  there  been 
more  striving  after  truth,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  masterpieces 
of  the  nineteenth  century  would  take  place  amongst  the  greatest  of  the  world. 
The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  great  interest  by  a  large  and  appreciative 
qu- lienee  after  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  the  lecturer, 
proposed  by  Mr.  George  Thisflethwaite,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Oliver  Nicholson. 


Cardiff  Photographic  Society.— Mr.  Wm.  Hootii  •  ntertaiiu  11  era 

on  the  18th  inst.  with  a  paper  on  the  plctorlKl  aWWUBtlons  of  rtnr  in  ig)  It  ■•u- 
hooil.  By  means  of  many  very  charming  UotStn  slide*  the  l"’  rei  ive| 
that  the  locality  abounded  in  subjects,  which,  if  handled  with  d  m  rimin  Gmii 
and  taste,  could  be  turned  to  much  aceomft  in  tin*  hunt  fair  pIctnNi.  That 
this  production  of  really  artistic  results  from,  apparently,  the  mo-t  unlikely 
sources,  is  probably  known  only  to  a  few  of  the  “knowing  ones”  is  rather 
prominently  she ®n  sometimes  in  the  attempts  that  are  made,  for  example,  m 
figure  studies  with  impossible  accessories.  The  wise  appear  to  be  ■  ontent  with 
simple  materials,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  rewarded  with  better  su  ■  e-s.  Some  uf 
Mr.  Booth’s  pictures  had  b*en  secured  in,  generally  Rpenkiogi  nio-t  uninviting 
spots.  The  lecturer  showed  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  town’s  history, 
and  has  been  very  greatly  interested  in  the  local  photographic  survey.  A  1  irgo 
number  of  his  contributions  are  stored  in  the  Free  Library,  where,  b\  *  ii« 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Ballinger,  the  librarian,  the  lecture  was  given,  and  form  part  of 
a  valuable  collection  of  records  of  the  ancieot  mmniinints  of  tin-  district. 
Large  as  the  collection  now  is,  it  is  hoped  that  no  opj>ortunity  may  be  lost  by 
those  interested  in  these  matters  to  contribute  any  prints  they  may  be  able  to 
secure.  The  meeting  closed  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Booth  l"r  tbe 
interesting  piper  he  cad  given. 

Hawke’s  Bay  Camera  Club. — At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  HafwVe’a  Bay 

Camera  Club  the  report  and  balance-sbe;t  show  ed  the  Club  to  be  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  condition.  The  number  of  members  has  increased  to  sixty-five,  and  a 
comfortably  furnished  club-room,  with  dark  room  attached,  is  now  available 
for  members  and  their  friends.  Papers  have  been  read,  and  practical  demon¬ 
strations  have  been  givea  at  the  monthly  meetings.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
successful  Exhibition  recently  held  by  the  Club,  and  members  were  urged  to 
contribute  to  the  Dunedin  Club’s  Exhibition,  which  opened  on  Deoember  2. 
The  following  officers  were  electedjfor  the  ensuing  year: — President:  Mr.  H.A. 
Banner. —  Vice-President :  Dr.  A.  Milne-Thompson. — Committee:  Messrs.  T. 
Bear,  S.  E.  Cooper,  G.  F.  Green,  J.  K.  Newton,  and  H.  Owen. — Treasurer  : 
Mr.  G.  H.  Pierce. — Secretary:  Mr.  W.  Beswick,  Post-oflice. 

Leeds  Camera  Club. — December  16. — A  goodly  number  of  members  fol¬ 
lowed,  with  intense  interest,  a  description  of 

The  Preparation  of  Plates  for  Collotype  Printing, 
given  by  Mr.  \V.  T.  Wilkinson,  the  author  of  several  works  on  this  and 
kindred  subjects.  During  the  course  of  his  lecture,  Mr.  Wilkinson  mentioned 
a  few  important  points  to  be  observt  d  ;  amongst  others,  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
damp  and  maintaining  throughout  a  unitorm  temperature.  Very  thick  plate 
glass  is  carefully  grouud  upon  olc  fide  by  rubbing  with  fine  flour  emery  lor 
some  minutes.  It  is  then  coated  with  a  substratum  consisting  of  4  ounces  each 
four-ale  and  porter,  4  to  12  drops  of  ammonia,  ‘880,  to  which  is  added  1  ounce 
of  silicate  of  soda  just  befoie  using.  After  drying,  the  plates  are  jinstd 
under  the  tap  for  a  few  moments,  and  again  dried,  when  they  can  be  kept 
indefinitely.  For  the  sensitising  process  an  oven  will  be  required,  and 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  not  more  than  120°.  A  stock  solution  is  made  of — 
Methylated  spit  its,  1  pint;  tincture  of  tolu.  1  ounce;  chromic  acid,  5  grains ; 
and  the  sensitising  mixture  consist*  of  collotype  gelatine  (Swiss),  150  grams  ; 
water,  2  ounces  ;  potassium  bichromate,  37  grains  ;  above  stock  solntien,  1 
ounce.  The  spirits  must  be  added  gradually,  and  the  solution  well  stirred. 
Of  this  solution  4  to  5  minims  will  be  required  per  square  inch  of  plate  lor 
coating.  The  plate  is  then  placed  in  an  oven  and  “cooked”  for  forty-five 
minutes.  A  reversed  negative  is  required  for  printing,  the  margin  of  which  must 
be  “blocked  out  ”  with  tinfoil.  The  prepared  plates  should  be  kept  from  one 
to  fourteen  days  face  to  face  before  printing.  Mr.  Wilkinson  recommends  an 
open-back  printing  frame,  in  which  an  average  exposure  of  thirty  minutes  to 
good  (but  not  son)  light,  or  several  hours  in  dull  weather,  will  be  necessary. 
After  exposure  the  plate  must  be  washed  for  a  few  hours  to  remove  the  free 
bichromate.  A  continuation  of  this  lecture  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  on 
February  17,  1897,  when  a  practical  demonstration  v  ith  the  collotype  press 
will  be  given.  December  30:  Annual  Lantern-slide  Exhibition  at  Fairburn’s 
Athenaeum  Restaurant.  7,  Park-lane.  Members  can  have  tickets  for  friends  on 
application  to  the  Secretary. 

Oxford  Camera  Club. — December  14,  tbe  members  were  specially  fortunate 
in  having  the  opportunity  of  seeing  over  a  hundred  of 

Captain  Abney’s  Famous  Slides  of  Swiss  Scenery, 
which  he  had  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  at  the  instance  of  Mis3  Venables. 
The  slidts  were  wonderfully  successful  in  their  rendering  of  the  ice  and  snow, 
which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  Swiss  scenery  at  high  altitudes.  There  were 
also  some  very  fine  cloud  effects.  A  good  many  pictures  were  specially  notice¬ 
able,  as  having  been  taken  in  winter  by  moonlight,  this  being  necessary  owing 
to  the  sun’s  altitude  being  too  low  during  the  winter  for  many  of  the  best 
effects.  A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Abney  for  the  loan  of  the 
slides,  and  to  Miss  Venables  for  procuring  it,  was  passed  with  acclamation,  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  Joyce  for  lending  and  working  the  lantern. 

Wolverhampton  Photographic  Society. — December  18. — Some  Welsh  views 
by  Mr.  E.  L.  Coulthurst  were  much  admired,  but  his  statuary  was  marred  by 
faulty  outlines  in  blocking  out.  The  architectural  views  proved  interesting. 
The  slides,  on  the  whole,  were  considered  excellent  and  gave  much  pleasure,  and 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  for  the  loan  of  them.  With  the  view  of 
showing  the  desirability  of  more  care  in  the  use  of  the  slides,  it  may  be  well  to 
note  that  eight  broken  ones  were  withdrawn  and  returned  for  replacement,  and 
there  is  one  slide  missing. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS. 

im 

December  29-Ja.n.  2.  Borough  Polytechnic  Photographic  Society.  P.  C. 
Cornford,  103,  Borough-road,  S.E. 

Dec.  1895-Jan.  1897  Bristol  International.  Hon.  Secretary,  20,  Berkeley- 
square,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


December  25,  1896] 
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1897. 

January  14,  15  .  Weymouth  and  District  Cimera  Club.  E.  C.  Bennett, 

10.  Newberry-terrace,  Weymouth. 

February  1-27  .  Glasgow  livening  Times  Camera  Club.  The  Secretaries, 

Evening  Times  Camera  Club,  46,  Gordon  -  street, 
Glasgow. 

March  6-13 .  South  London  Photographic  Society.  Charles  H.  Oakden, 

30,  Hensiowe-road,  East  Dulwich,  S.  E. 


G3T  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  No  notice  is  taken 
of  communications  unless  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  y  iuen. 


RESIDUES. 

To  the  Editors, 

Gentlemen, — In  a  recent  issue  you  3tate,  in  reply  to  a  correspondent, 
tirat,  after  reducing  silver  residues  in  a  crucible,  it  is  necessary  to  break 
the  crucible  in  order  to  remove  the  ingot.  In  my  own  practice  I  have 
not  found  this  to  be  the  case,  as  I  have  used  one  half  a  dozen  times,  and 
it  is  still  whole.  Many  photographers,  I  believe,  avoid  attempting  the 
reduction  of  their  residues  under  the  mistaken  impression  that  it  is  a 
very  difficult  process,  and  that  a  specially  constructed  furnace  is  a 
necessity,  whereas  the  kitchen  fire  will  serve  the  purpose  quite  well,  at 
any  rate  in  the  case  of  small  quantities.  My  usual  plan  is  first  to  see 
that  the  fire  is  in  good  trim  and  free  from  flame.  Place  the  crucible 
containing  the  residues  in  the  midst  of  the  red  coals,  and  cover  over  the 
front  of  the  fire  with  a  large  sheet  of  paper  so  as  to  cause  a  good  roaring 
draught.  Soon  the  residues  will  begin  to  boil  and  become  white  hot. 
Then  remove  the  crucible,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  judged  that  the  silver  has 
set  (while  still  red-hot),  knock  out  the  contents  into  a  flag,  and  there  you 
have  a  bright,  clean  lump  of  silver,  the  whole  process  only  occupying 
about  ten  minutes.  It  is  very  simple,  and  certainly  interesting  and 
profitable  without  a  doubt.  Many  professionals  pour  pounds  of  silver 
down  the  sink  in  the  course  of  a  year. — I  am  yours,  Ac., 

29,  Chapel-street,  Leigh,  Lancashire.  Thos.  Haddock. 


SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION  AND  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PROFESSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  D.  J.  O’Neill,  in  answer  to  my  letter  of  December  5, 
shirks  the  plain  issues  I  put  forward,  and  intrenches  himself  behind  the 
Socratic  platitude,  “Knowledge  is  power.”  I  admit  it,  but  the  imme¬ 
diate  question  for  us  to  consider  is,  What  exact  knowledge  is  power  at 
this  particular  moment  to  the  photographic  profession  ?  This  question 
Mr.  O’Neill  lias  not  squarely  faced.  He  prefers  to  seek  refuge  behind 
general  statements,  which  convey  no  meaning  or  exact  knowledge.  I 
think  the  people  of  this  country  have  a  rigut  to  ask— and  they  are 
beginning  to  ask — to  what  definite  end  are  the  50,000/.,  100,000/.,  and 
other  large  sums  of  money  being  applied  through  the  medium  of  poly¬ 
technics  ? 

In  my  article  on  “  Polytechnics  and  Photography  ”  I  questioned  the 
utility  of  instructing  photographic  apprentices  and  assistants  in  the 
theory  of  the  latent  image,  photographing  the  sun's  corona,  stannotype, 
and  astigmatism.  To  these  I  added  in  my  last,  Abney  on  “  The  Law  of 
Error,”  Hurter  &  Driffield  on  “Logarithms  and  Deposits,”  Lord  Ray¬ 
leigh  on  “Pinhole  Images,”  and  Meldola  on  “Silver  Sub  chloride. 
To  the  general  intelligence  these  are  the  “scientific  parts  thereof. ”  It 
seems  I  misunderstand  Mr.  O’Neill.  To  him  the  “  scientific  parts 
thereof  ”  needing  to  be  taught  are  :  “  Knowledge  of  the  nature  and  uses 
of  the  materials  he  employs,”  “  study  of  chemistry,’  “  study  of  ‘  Art 
pure  aud  simple,”  “  photographer  who  turned  out  the  best  work  in  the 
town,”  item,  “  not  wise  in  his  own  conceit,”  “  not  ‘theory  ’  but  practice.’ 
aud  “  something  higher  than  rule  of  thumb.  In  all  this  I  agree  with 
Mr.  O’Neill,  and  have  been  insisting  throughout  that  such  limited  in¬ 
struction  is  enough  for  the  practical  work  of  commercial  photograph). 
In  addition,  I  maintain  that  such  instruction  does  not  call  for  the 
enormous  buildings  and  large  sums  of  money  devoted  to  it,  and  that  it 
is  totally  inadequate  to  enable  English  manufacturers  to  hold  their  own 
against  French  and  German  competitors.  Hence  I  insisted,  as  a  remedy, 
upon  the  endowment  of  research,  the  establishment  of  well-equipped 
laboratories,  and  the  importance  of  experts,  men  of  ability  and  rneu  of 
genius,  being  in  them.  This  harmless  proposal  raised  the  ire  of  .Ir. 
O’Neill.  It  is  such  specialisation  as  this  that  has  enabled  Germany  to 
capture  so  many  of  the  newer  industries,  experts  like  Rontgen  actually 

creating  by  simple  experiments  vast  industries.  , 

With  regard  to  profits,  prices,  and  wages,  I  observe  that  Mr.  L  Neill 
has  forgotten  to  mention  the  latter ;  this  is  significant,  for  it  indicates 
the  reason  that  induced  him  to  reply  to  my  letter  of  No\em.  jr  21.  u 
that  letter  I  asserted  that  polytechnics  caused  assistant  s  to  bs  supplied 


at  a  greater  rate  than  the  trade  demanded,  hence  this  operated  to  the 
advantage  of  employers  by  keeping  wages  at  a  low  level.  Now  we  see  by 
his  last  that  Mr.  O'Neill  will  not  admit  that  polytechnic  teaching  has 
proved  beneficial  to  assistants;  but  why  not  if  he  advocat 
Because  he  saw  that  I  hould  immediately  ask,  Why,  then,  doe?  not  the 
N.A.P.P.  pay  an  increased  wage  to  assistants  having  a  polytechnic 
certificate?  Of  course,  in  spite  of  Mr.  O'Neill,  they  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  act  precisely  as  I  say,  that  is,  they  take  advantage  of  this 
stress  of  competition  to  obtain  cheap  assistants.  Cheap  assistants,  we 
thu9  see,  account  for  the  admiration  of  the  N.A.P.P.  for  polytechnic 
teaching.  I  having  had  the  audacity  to  point  this  out,  and  expose  the 
dodge,  Mr.  O’Neill  imagined  a  letter  in  the  Jocrsal  would  snuff  me  out. 
In  this  he  was  mistaken.  He  was  also  mistaken  in  supposing  that  this 
red  herring,  in  the  interests  of  employers,  would  draw  me  off  the  main 
scent,  i.e.,  the  low  wages  of  assistants  caused  partially  by  the  action  of 
polytechnics.  I  have  also  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  N.A.P.P.  will 
support  him  in  this  laudable  action  of  kicking  the  photographic  &?-. slant 
into  his  “  proper  station.” 

Mr.  O’Neill  names  several  employers,  and,  with  a  flourish,  exclaim  -, 
“These  are  the  people!”  I  fail  to  see  how  the  top  prices  certain 
employers  obtain  improve  the  condition  of  the  thousands  of  em; 
outside  the  N.A.P.P.  who  are  obtaining  bottom  pric  -.  neither  does  i*. 
show  that  assistants  are  receiving  top  wages  ;  i;  being  notorious  that 
top-price  firms  usually  pay  bottom-price  wages,  i.r.,  the  competition 
wage.  Why  should  they  do  otherwise  ?  Whether  tbese  employers  wilt 
maintain  their  prices  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  I  hope  they  wi!l.  I  am 
certain  they  Will  not  unless  they  pay  sufficient  wage  to  induce  men  of 
ability  to  work  for  them.  When  wages  were  higher,  the  complaints  of 
bad  workmen  were  fewer  ;  now,  wages  being  low,  employers  are  con¬ 
stantly  complaining  of  bad  workmen. — I  am,  yours,  Ac., 

John.  A.  Randall. 

42,  Tonsley-hill ,  East-hill,  If'andsirorth,  S. IF.,  Decern  rr  19,  1*596. 


To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — Mr.  D.  J.  O'Neill  quotes  my  name  in  lii«  letter  of  la  t 
week.  I  admit  in  good  company ;  at  the  same  time,  I  am  entirely 
opposed  to  his  argument  from  beginning  to  en  l  to  pnoto- 

graphy,  and  am  iu  much  sympittiv  in  every  way  with  his  opponent, 
and  may  say,  “Them  are  my  sentiments.” — I  am,  your-.  Ac 

Tboma*  Fall. 

9,  Baher-street,  Portman-squarc,  II'.,  December  20,  1890. 


A  HARDSHIP. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — In  your  valuable  JOURNAL  of  '.lie  11th  in?;.  JOB  advise 
41  Hard  Lines  ”  that  he  “  has  no  remedy  '  against  his  late  employ  t.  re,  on 
the  ground  that  “  the  arrangement  was  only  verbal.” 

May  I  point  out  what  I  believe  to  be  an  error  in  your  otherwise  sound 
judgment  ?  In  my  own  opinion,  which  I  submit  humbly,  if  •  Hard  L.nes 
was  definitely  engaged  for  a  year  certam,  although  veroally.  the  eng»g  • 
ment  caunot  legally  be  determined  until  the  twelve  montn?  have  e.apy- :. 
as  a  contract,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  need  not  be  in  writing  if  intended  i  ■ 
subsist  for  one  year  only.  If.  as  I  take  it,  he  was  to  be  paid  by  the  week, 
month,  or  quarter,  and  not  to  much  for  the  trhole  | 
can  maintain  an  action  for  damages  for  wrongful  dismissal  (lltho l 
cannot  sue  for  wages  not  then  due),  unless  there  has  been  gross  or  wilful 
neglect  or  misconduct  on  his  part  or  some  other  sp-  instance  to 

justify  his  employer’s  action  in  dismissing  him.  Anticipating  the  favour 
of  your  kind  indulgence,  I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  Ni;  I 


EXHIBITIONS— A  SUGGESTION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — We  are  probably  all  agreed  that  the  present  Arran g 
for  the  photographic  exhibitions  in  London  are  an  sat: 'factory,  If  ti.e 
lantern  slides  are  also  to  be  seen,  it  is  necessary  to  make  three  expeditions 
and  pav  half-a-orown  m  admissions. 

The  spacious  halls  of  the  Royal  Academy  are  in  the  autumn.  a«  .ar 
as  is  known,  in  disuse.  Do  you  think  the  Academy  would  lend  them  to  a 
combination  of  the  societies  for  the  lesser  arts 

The  Royal  Photographic  might  have  three  rooms,  one  for  pirtnre* 
one  for  the  lantern,  and  one  for  technical  exhibits;  our  good  .nend*  of 
the  Salon  one;  and  the  other  rooms,  which  perhaps  should  be  the  be-; 
rooms,  used  for  etchiogs,  engravings,  and  architectural  design*. 

The  Academy  would  probably  not  refuse  on  theoretics,  ground*,  for  tb” 
improvement  and  cheapening  of  the  methods  of  reproduction  is  . ur  t.ie 
interests  of  art,  and  the  transfer  to  an  autumn  exhibition  of  some  or  al. 
of  the  eugraviugs  and  designs  would  gi vet  more  r  . 

painting  aud  sculpture. — 1  am.  yours,  Ac., 
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A  CORRECTION  AND  THE  LINKED  RING  DISCUSSION. 

To  the  Editors. 

Gentlemen, — “  Dogberry,”  in  your  last  issue,  makes  a  definite  asser¬ 
tion  concerning  myself,  which  he  must  allow  me  to  correct.  I  approve 
of  much  that  he  writes;  but,  when  he  says  that  “  ‘  H.  P.  R.’  went  through 
the  drudgery,  and  mastered  photography,  before  he  attempted  art,”  I  am 
bound  to  tell  him  the  facts  are  precisely  the  reverse.  I  went  through  at 
least  fifteen  years’  art  training  before  I  began  photography.  If  “  Dog¬ 
berry  ”  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  the  Royal  Academy  Catalogue 
dor  1852,  he  will  find  my  name  in  it  as  an  exhibitor.  This  could  not 
have  happened  without  training.  I  did  not  take  to  photography  till 
later,  and  not  seriously  until  1857.  I  hold  that  the  camera  is  the  last 
tool  that  a  pictorial  photographer  should  take  up,  and  chemicals  the 
last  materials  he  should  study. 

Mayljmention  that,  if  “  Dogberry  ”  kindly  reads  the  “Autobiographical 
Sketches  ”  I  am  writing  for  the  Practical  Photographer,  he  will  find  that 
I  particularly  congratulate  myself  on  escaping  the  camera  for  so  long  a 
time,  and  show  how  the  first  twenty-seven  years  of  my  life  were  almost 
every  minute  of  them  nothing  but  a  preparation  for  taking  up  the 
camera.  I  believe,  if  my  early  technique  was  as  good  as  “Dogberry” 
flatteringly  says  it  was,  it  was  because  I  studied  just  sufficient  technique 
for  my  purpose,  studied  it  well,  but  took  good  care  not  to  confuse  myself 
with  any  more  than  was  necessary.  There  is  no  necessity  for  even  that 
much  now,  but  there  is  for  that  higher  technique  of  which  the  ordinary 
photographer  never  seems  to  think. 

Now  I  am  writing,  I  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  many  curious  attacks 
on  the  members  of  the  Linked  Ring  and  the  Salon  that  have  recently 
appeared,  and  from  replying  to  which  I  have  kept  aloof,  for  reasons 
which  may  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Haskell’s  letter  in  your  last';  but,  as  a 
sample  of  how  lew  down  they  condescend  (beyond  even  the  self-respect 
of  the  very  lowest),  will  you  allow  me  to  transfer  a  paragraph  which  has 
somehow  crept  into  the  Almanac. 

“  Certain  illiterate  tradesmen,  who  had  tried  art  but  failed,  began  to 
pose  as  ‘  artist  photographers,’  and  to  write  the  merest  drivel  upon  art. 
Then  followed  a  host  of  amateurs  who,  with  a  camera,  could  easily 
produce  (by  fluke,  as  a  rule)  a  ‘  pictorial  ’  transcript  of  nature,  and  they, 
too,  joined  the  babble,  and  finally  embalmed  themselves  for  ever  in  a 
ridiculous  brotherhood  of  children  called  the  Linked  Ring  —  the  latest 
sickly  flower  of  a  morbid  body.” 

On  second  thoughts,  I  do  not  give  this  paragraph  as  a  sample  of  the 
others.  Goodness  forbid  that  I  should  accuse  any  man  of  being  so 
venomous.  I  am  proud  of  the  success  of  the  Salon  and  the  Linked 
Ring,  but  I  am  sorry  that  our  success  should  have  such  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  mind  of  any  man.  Here  we  have  again  our  scurrilous 
Greek,  and  our  modern  Thereites  of  a  few  years  ago  ;  he  seems  to  forget 
that  he  is  dead,  and  that  his  anonymous  ghost  is  not  even  amusing. 

It  is  not  perhaps  surprising  such  stuff  is  written  ;  envy,  hatred, 
malice,  the  sense  of  failure,  will  often  induce  irresponsible  insanity  ;  the 
wonder  is  that  it  ever  gets  printed.  It  is  very  rough  on  the  unfortunate 
writer. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  P.  Robinson. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  December  19,  1896. 

- - 

angtoerg  to 


*'**  AZZ  m alters  intended  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including 
queries,  must  he  addressed  to  “  The  Editors,  Thb  British  Journal  or 
Photography,”  2,  Fork-street,  Covent  Garden,  London.  Inattention  to 
this  ensures  delay, 

■%*  Correspondents  are  informed  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  answer  com¬ 
munications  through  the  post.  Questions  are  not  answered  unless  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  writers  are  given. 

%*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
should  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co.,  2,  Fork-street. 
Covent  Garden ,  London, 

Photograph  Registered  : — 

David  Whyte,  57,  Church-street,  Inveraess. — Photograph  of  the  Re:.  Dr.  Aird,  Ross- 
s  hire. 


(jEns. — Aeer.  The  lens,  from  the  reputation  of  the  firm,  is  probably  a  good 
one. 

Process  School. — C.  L.  P.  The  address  of  the  school  yon  mean  is  Bolt- 
conrt,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

Lens  Nomenclature. — P.  T.  R.  “  Anastigmat  ”  and  “  orthostigmat  ”  are 
convertible  terms,  signifying  absence  of  astigmatism  from  lenses. 

Positive  Process. — J.  Bennett.  The  picture  appears  to  be  a  Daguerreo¬ 
type.  We  do  not  think  the  port;on  of  the  image  that  has  been  removed 
can  be  restored. 

PI eli os. — A  train  of  prisms  is  usually  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  will  give 
you  the  result  you  want.  The  arrangement  is  sketched  at  page  407  of 
our  volume  for  1894. 


Printing  Process.— S.  Keany.  The  prints  are  produced  on  N  ka- 

which  is  a  gelatino-bromide  paper,  the  high  surf*>  e  being  mij  .  ,«/l  •  > 
them  by  squeegeeing  down. 

Book  on  Studios. — Up-to-date  Studio  asks  lor  a  book  on  studio  construc¬ 
tion. — In  reply:  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  Soho-sqnare,  publi  h 
cellent  work  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bolus. 

Ha.mlft. — The  price  of  the  Lantern  Slide  Manual  is  Is.  It  is  publish*- 1  v 
Warne  <fc  Co.,  Bedford-street,  London.  For  the  other  information  y  ■  i 
had  better  address  Mr.  Chadwick  direct  at  St.  Mary’s-street,  Man¬ 
chester. 

Lens. — E.  R.  F.  We  are  somewhat  sceptical  of  your  statement  that  the  lens, 
although  a  cheap  French  one,  has  not  its  visual  and  actinic  foci 
coincident.  However,  we  advise  you  to  communicate  with  the  tin  ,  f 
whom  you  obtained  it. 

Copyright. — One  in  Doubt.  We  cannot  here  give  the  space  required  to 
answer  your  queries.  In  the  1897  Almanac,  just  published,  m  will 
find  the  full  text  of  the  Copyright  Act,  the  perusal  of  which  will 
you  the  information  you  seek. 

Chloride  of  Gold. — T.  C.  Sorry  we  are  at  present  unable  to  help.  If  you 
can  give  us  the  title  of  the  article,  and  that  of  your  reply,  and  also  a 
more  definite  date  than  “about  thirty-six  years  ago,”  we  will  endeavour 
to  look  the  subject  up  for  you. 

Sheet  Gelatine. — A.  T.  F.  says:  “Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  name  f 
some  place  in  London,  preferably  in  the  E.C.  district,  where  I  can  ob¬ 
tain,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  sheets  ol  coloured  gelatine  lor  use  in  a  lirm  - 
light  box  ?” — In  leply  :  Cornelissen,  of  Great  q>ueen-street,  Holborn. 

Dispute  with  Employer.  —  B.  Cooper.  The  case  appears  to  1  e  s> 
intricate  that  we  cannot  offer  any  advice  likely  to  be  of  service.  It  s 
entirely  a  matter  for  legal  advice.  Why  not  consult  the  magistrates  at 
the  local  Police-court  •  This  is  often  a  cheap  way  of  obtaining  valuable 
advice. 

Winter  Snap-shotting. — B.  Osborne.  Instantaneous  pictures  can,  of 
course,  be  taken  of  winter  scenes,  and  without  much  difficulty.  The 
conditions  are  :  plate*  of  great  rapidity,  and  a  lens  working  with  a  largo 
angular  aperture,  sav,/-6.  Under  these  conditions  good  negatives  can 
be  secured  in  a  fair  winter  fight.  Of  course,  the  most  must  oe  made  of 
the  exposure  in  the  development  of  the  image. 

Hiding  View. — W.  A.  writes  :  “  I  am  going  to  build  a  studio  for  professional 
work,  and  the  outlook  from  the  side  irom  which  1  must  get  my  working 
light  is  very  unsightly  —  a  mews,  a  small  cottage,  chimneypots,  &  . 
Is  there  any  means  of  hiding  the  scene  without  stopping  out  light?  E 
do  not  wisn  to  use  ground  glass  or  stippled  glass,  as  I  have  it  in  my 
present  studio,  andjvhe  smoke  of  this  place  necessitates  continual  washing 
of  the  former  and  renewing  of  the  latter?” — We  should  advise  the  side 
in  question  to  be  glazed  with  plated  glass.  That  will  completely  stop 
'  out  the  view,  while  the  light  will  not  l >e  at  all  obstructed. 

Copyright. — Alpha.  On  comparing  your  photograph  with  the  illustration  in 
tne  paper,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  saving  that  the  latter  was  taken 
from  jour  picture ;  but,  from  what  you  say,  although  you  have  regis¬ 
tered  the  copyright,  we  are  very  much  afraid  you  cannot  maintain  it  if 
becomes  a  question  of  legal  proceedings.  You  see  you  did  not  take  the 
photograph  yourself,  and  you  were  paid  for  taking  it,  the  wrork  being 
actually  done  by  an  employe.  However,  if  you  write  to  tbe  paper, 
asking  a  moderate  fee,  you  will  probably  get  it.  We  should  certainly 
not  recommend  legal  proceedings.  If  it  Oe  refused,  you  have  no  legal 
copyright  in  the  work. 

Residues.— B.  B.  B.  writes:  “I  am,  as  usual  at  this  time,  collecting  my 
year’s  waste,  which  consists  mostly  of  gelatine  paper  ashes  and  tbe 
sulphide  from  the  fixing  baths— paper  and  negatives,  with  a  very  little 
ash  from  albumen  paper.  La«t  year  I  had  about  the  same  lot  from 
similar  sources,  and  I  was  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  return  made 
lor  them.  Do  you_  think  I  snould  do  better  if  I  tried  to  reduce  the 
waste  myself?” — No.  You  must  not  expect  the  same  returns  from 
gelatine  papers  that  you  got  from  albumenised.  They  contain  less 
silver.  Furthermore,  the  silver,  when  recovered,  is  not  worth  nearly  so 
much  as  it  used  to  be. 

Studio. — N.  says :  “  I  am  building  a  studio  36  feet  long,  north  and  south,  by 
26  feet  wide;  space  is  quite  open  on  the  nortn,  blocked  in  on  the.  south, 
open  about  tbe  same  upon  east  and  west  sides.  1.  As  studio  is  wide 
enough  for  considerable  ordinary  work,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to 
glaze  north  end  and  woik  by  this  generally;  also  to  glaze  one  side  about 
two-thirds,  and  work  this  when  greater  length  is  required?  2.  Which 
side  would  you  advise  being  glazed,  east  or  west?  8.  Would  you  have 
roof  of  equal  pitch  under  these  circumstances,  ora  greater  ‘rake’  tbe 
side  it  is  glazed  4.  Opaque  blind  to  cut  off  light  would  be  available 
over  most  of  the  glazed  portions.  From  which  end  would  you  think  it 
wrould  be  best  to  work  from,  with  studio  in  the  position  ?  5.  Do  you 
know  of  a  new  system  of  fixing  blinds  more  artistic  than  the  usual 
running  blinds  on  rollers  ?  6.  Could  you  name  me  two  or  three  good 
firms  making  the  fixiDg  of  electric  lamps  to  studios  a  speciality  ?” — In 
reply  :  1  and  2.  The  north  end  might  be  glazed,  and  the  major  part  of 
the  work  done  with  that  light  quite  well.  Then  either  the  east  or  west 
sides  may  be  glazed  lor  special  work,  groups,  &c.  The  side  chosen 
should  be  governed  by  the  time  of  day  moat  business  is  done.  If  that  is 
in  the  morning,  the  west  side  should  be  glazed,  and  if  in  the  afternoon 
the  other  side.  Or  a  certain  portion  of  each  side  may  be  glazed  and 
used  as  desired,  morning  or  afternoon,  and  tbe  north  end  left  opaque. 
3.  Equal.  4.  When  working  lengthwise,  work  with  the  camera  at  the 
north  end,  as  the  sun  will  be  hidden  by  the  house.  If  working  with  tbe 
north  light,  either  end  to  suit  the  features  of  the  sitter.  5.  No,  not  for 
utility.  6.  Messrs.  Gwynne  &  Co..  Brook-street,  Holborn.  Watford 
Engineering  Works,  Watford  for  arc  fight. 
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LANTERN  MEMS. 


By  the  time  this  is  in  the  press  the  old  year  will  be  gone,  and  1896 
duly  ushered  in.  At  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  usual  to  review  the 
work  of  the  past  twelve  months,  and,  although  from  a  lanternist’s 
point  of  view  one  cannot  say  the  year  has  been  fruitful  in  inven¬ 
tions,  yet  it  has  not  been  barren  as  regards  improvements  and 
general  progress. 

°  ***** 

One  cannot  call  to  mind  any  invention  that  is  a  complete  de¬ 
parture  or  perfectly  original  in  principle,  but  many  useful  modifica¬ 
tions  and  variations  of  existing  apparatus  or  previously  known 
principles  have  been  designed  and  introduced,  the  majority  of  which 
have  some  distinctive  merit,  and,  what  with  science  lanterns, 
mechanical  lanterns,  automatic  lanterns,  magazine  and  cycloram ic 
apparatus  for  projection,  besides  the  regular  and  irregular  forms  of 
optical  lanterns,  there  should  be  no  excuse,  on  the  score  of  lack  of 
variety,  for  the  non-purchase  of  a  lantern,  while  illuminants  of  every 
character  are  now  available  for  lanternist  purposes. 

*  *  *  #  * 


The  boom,  in  oxy-ether  saturators  that  set  in  the  year  before  con¬ 
tinued  through  1895,  and,  although  personally  I  am  not  an  advocate 
for  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  them,  I  cannot  but  admire  the  light 
produced  from  a  well-constructed  ether  apparatus,  or  fail  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  advantage,  under  some  conditions,  of  having  only  on.*  g a.--  to 
convey  or  manufacture.  Jets,  again,  have  had  added  to  the  list  th  •• 
ejector  and  injector,  a  species  of  mixed  gas  jet  with  only  the  oxygen 
under  high  pressure. 

*  *  *  *  *- 

The  general  distribution  of  electricity  throughout  Engl  .ud  has 
stimulated  the  employment  of  the  electric  light  for  optical  projection, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  a  number  of  are  lamps  have  been  design ed 
and  constructed,  which  have  been  the  means  of  showing  tie1  lantern 
world  that  an  electric  arc  lamp  is  not.  the  fearful  and  wonderful 
thing  it  was  supposed  to  be,  for,  by  following  certJ 
rules  and  regulations,  and  working  to  the  simplestlpossible  directions 
for  use,  the  light  obtainable  for  lantern  purposes  ia  brilliant,  simple, 
certain,  and  economical. 

*  *  *  * 


If  the  photographic  and  lantern  public  realise  the  simplicity  am! 
safety  of  the  electric  arc  lamp,  it  is  evident  tha‘  the  lay  public  <1  1 
not,  and,  from  what  I  recently  learnt,  Borne  of  the  electric 


gineers  and  general  lighting  contractor-  require  a  little  tuition  in 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  wav  of  electric  arc  regulators 
and  hand-fed  arc  lamps  for  the  optical  lantern,  or  thev  would  never 
recommend  incandescent  lamps  for  projection  purposes  wh-  r 
lamps  are  available,  or  hint  that  the  latter  are  attended  with 
certain  amount  of  danger. 

*  •  *  •  • 

Any  photographer  or  lanternist  that  is  in  doubt  about  this  source 
of  illumination  Bho  ild  attend  at  oi  ft  eetiog 
Photographic  Society,  th  ' 

have  the  lamp  and  light  explained  bv  th-  d--m  n-tra<or  r  lionora:  v 
lanternist,  who,  no  doubt,  would  be  pleased  to  d  •  -  > ;  or  visit  th 
establishment  of  the  makers  of  the  various  arc  lump-  p  •**-•  on  tl. 
market,  and  se.-  for  *h  -u, •  • 

and  the  simplicity  or  otherwise  of  its  adjustment  and  i  •. 

*  4  «  «  • 

New  carriers  have  found  their  way  into  the  market,  and,  in  thi 
very  necessai  .  p  rt  of  the  iptica  l&nter  pparat  •  •  . 

how  much  ingenuity  k  a  bee  mt  What  w  t 
carriers,  obscuring  carri-  of  the 
modified  quick-changing  carriers,  wi  .  al 

there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  carrier  suitabl--  toon-’* 
purpose.  The  number  of  litt  -  n  with  the 

lanternist  and  slide-producer's  outfit  mak--->  quit-  a  long  list. 

*  *  4  *  * 

One  cannot  help  regretting,  a-  month  after  month  g  by,  wh;«  b 
are  so  important  to  the  lantern  and  gas  industri- ■?.  that  n-  pi!  in  - 
tion  is  made  of  th--  Home  Office  Committee's  rep  rt  on  tb-  .  — 
cylinder  question  and  the  restrictions  con  -rning  the  -  of  th  li:;  - 
light  and  conveyance  of  cylinders  imposed  by  c<  rtain  C-  "  ' 
Councils  and  the  railway  companies,  and  it  i-  to  b<  hoj  -d  t  hat  -  x  - 
thing  will  be  definitely  announced  at  once.  for.  with  January  an  1 
February  as  th--  busiest  months.it  is  as  well  that  trade  should  be 
encouraged,  for,  from  what  can  b*»  learnt  generally,  the  1  -n'  ■*  . 
season  up  to  now  has  n  be.-u  verv  irisbin.T. 


Ir  ignorac 

ice  of  the  laws  of 

th. 

i  country  and  by-law-  of  rai 

1  wa  y 

companies  w 

ere  accepted  as  a  p 

lea 

in  case?  of  transgression,  no  c 

|n]A. 

a  good  many 

lanternist*  w  tuld 

CO! 

aveni'-ntly  forget  the*"  unp>: 

ssin‘ 

restriction-  a 

nd  prohibitions.  * 

'eri 

tain  it  is,  if  a  little  bird  whi 

truly,  that  nc 

)w  and  then  a  -mal 

l-size  cylinder  goes  into  r.  fairly 

larg- 

hand  bag  and  i-  conveyed  to 

its 

destination.  As  tb«*r«»  i«  a 

verv 

heavv  fine  f 

or  taking  by  rail  i 

a  cl 

h&nred  ga-  cylinder  without 

duK 

declaring  it  and  passing  i*  thro 

igh 

the  parcel-  office,  it  is  a-  well 

that 

this  should  b 

»e  known. 

What  will  1-H3  bring  forth  in  the  way  of  lantern  novel:  - 
Already  we  have  in  th-»  air  rumours  of  projection  in  colour-  mu  T 
in  advance  of  anyth. ng  don?  before,  al-o  a  proj  ctou  i. in-_-t  eccpe  or 
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something  of  that  order  to  show  lifelike  movements ;  then,  at  an 
early  date,  a  modified  lantern  stereoscope  is  to  be  shown,  and  no 
doubt,  with  popular  science  as  a  subject  in  all  schools,  there  will  be 
many  interesting  pieces  of  apparatus  designed  for  use  with  the 
lantern.  These  in  due  course  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  re¬ 
ferring  to.  G.  R.  Baker. 


ACETYLENE. 

The  widespread  interest  which  was  excited  in  both  the  scientific  and 
commercial  worlds,  by  the  recent  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  a 
ready  and  cheap  method  of  making  acetylene,  as  yet  shows  no  signs 
of  flagging. 

As  I  have  had  the  light  from  this  gas  in  fairly  constant  use  for 
a  period  of  some  three  months,  and  have  subjected  it  to  a  series  of 
comparative  and  careful  tests  against  other  illuminants  in  ordinary 
use  for  photographic  work,  I  am  induced  to  add  one  more  contribution 
to  the  many  which  have  already  appeared  in  your  pages.  A  brilliant 
light,  second  only  to  the  lime  or  electric  light,  but  which  is  so  easily 
and  economically  produced  with  the  simplest  of  appliances,  must 
prove  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Although  acetylene  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  “  new  gas,’’  it  is  by 
no  means  a  new  discovery,  for  it  has  been  well  known  to  the  chemist 
for  many  years.  It  was  first  of  all  mentioned  by  Edmund  Davy, 
who  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  water  upon  the  greyish  mass  which 
remained  after  an  attempt  to  obtain  potassium  from  calcined  tartar 
and  charcoal.  He  described  it  as  a  new  hydrocarbon,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  klumene,  but  did  not  follow  up  his  investigations, 
and  the  matter  was  forgotten,  until  Berrtkolet  rediscovered  it  and 
gave  it  its  present  name  of  acetylene  or  ethine.  He  obtained  it  by 
causing  the  vapours  of  wood  spirit,  ether,  or  alcohol,  to  pass  through 
a  red-hot  tube,  and  subjected  the  gas  so  produced  to  a  searching 
investigation.  It  was  also  obtained  by  many  other  methods,  the  best 
of  which  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  because  it  was  the  first 
instance  of  the  production  of  a  hydrocarbon  by  direct  synthesis. 
The  cylindrical  carbon  rods  of  an  electric  arc  lamp  were  drilled 
through  their  entire  length  so  as  to  form  tubes.  The  ends  were  en¬ 
closed  in  an  air-tight  glass  globe,  and,  whilst  the  light  was  burning, 
a  stream  of  hydrogen  was  passed  through  the  carbon  rods,  when 
there  was  a  direct  union  of  the  elements  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  at 
the  temperature  of  incandescent  carbon.  The  resulting  gas  was 
caused  to  pass  through  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride, 
which  formed  a  precipitate  of  cuprous  acetylide,  whilst  any  uncom¬ 
bined  hydrogen  escaped.  From  this  precipitate  the  acetylene  was 
liberated  in  a  state  of  purity  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  will,  however,  be  readily  perceived  that  none  of  these  methods 
rendered  the  gas  practically  available  for  commercial  use.  Thus 
the  announcement  of  the  accidental  discovery  of  calcium  carbide 
made  from  cheap  and  plentiful  materials,  and  that  it  liberated  pure 
acetylene  gas  in  great  abundance  by  the  mere  application  of  water, 
was  hailed  as  a  discovery  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  of 
modern  times. 

The  rapid  advance  and  extension  of  the  use  of  the  electric  current 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  investigating  chemist  powers  which  were  hardly 
dreamt  of  a  generation  ago.  By  the  intense  heat  which  is  generated 
between  the  carbon  poles  he  is  enabled  to  melt  the  most  refractory 
substances,  even  those  which  had  defied  the  heat  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe ;  and,  as  the  heat  is  generated  inside  the  crucible  itself, 
and  directly  upon  the  substances  to  be  operated  upon,  instead  of,  as 
in  the  furnace,  outside,  and  so  having  first  to  penetrate  through  the 
substance  of  the  refractory  clay,  there  is  a  great  saving  in  energy, 
and  comparatively  little  risk  from  breakages.  The  story  of  the 
discovery  of  calcium  carbide  has  already  been  told.  An  American 
chemist,  Wilson,  whilst  endeavouring  to  obtain  metallic  calcium 
from  lime,  employing  the  electric  furnace  and  the  usual  reaction  of 
carbon,  failed  in  what  he  was  attempting,  but  succeeded  in  obtaining, 
in  a  cheap  manner,  a  compound  of  calcium  with  two  atoms  of  carbon, 
which,  upon  being  thrown  into  water,  was  decomposed  with  great 
violence,  liberating  acetylene  in  a  nearly  pure  condition. 


How  to  Make  Acetylene. 

Already  the  inventive  genius  of  many  individuals  has  been  exer¬ 
cised,  and  patents  applied  for,  for  generators  of  a  more  or  lees 
complex  character.  But  nothing  of  an  elaborate  nature  is  at  all 
necessary  or  advisable  for  use  in  the  photographer’s  laboratory.  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  apparatus  I  employ  could  not  be 
improved  upon,  but  for  simplicity  it  would  be  difficult  to  beat,  and, 
although  in  constant  use,  it  has  never  given  any  cause  for  complaint, 
and  is  entirely  automatic  in  its  action.  It  simply  consists  of  a  tank 
of  galvanised  iron  to  hold  water,  and  a  reservoir  working  in  this 
like  a  gasometer.  This  is  fitted  with  a  tap  at  the  top  as  an  outlet 
for  the  gas,  which  is  generated  within  the  reservoir  itself,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  precaution  against  any  explosion,  this  outlet  has  two  or 
three  thicknesses  of  fine  wire  gauze  over  it.  Inside  this  reservoir,  at 
the  top,  is  a  hook,  from  which  is  suspended  by  a  wire  a  common 
flower-pot,  which  has  also  a  piece  of  fine  wire  gauze  inside  it  at  the 
bottom,  the  use  of  which  is  to  keep  the  residue  of  calcium  hydrate 
formed  from  falling  into  the  water.  A  pound  of  calcium  carbide  is 
put  in  the  flower-pot  as  a  charge,  the  reservoir  placed  in  the  tank, 
and  the  tap  turned  on  to  allow  the  air  to  escape,  and  as  this  takes 
place  the  reservoir  gradually  sinks  down  into  the  water.  This 
necessarily  causes  the  flower-pot  to  dip  into  the  water,  which,  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom,  instantly  generates  a  quantity  of 
gas,  and  the  meter  at  once  rises,  lifting  the  charge  out  of  the  water 
and  stopping  the  action  of  the  water  until  the  gas  is  used  up.  This  goes 
on  continually  until  the  whole  of  the  calcium  carbide  is  exhausted. 

The  inside  meter  is  of  about  one  cubic  foot  capacity,  and  a  charge  of 
one  pound  will  give  a  continuous  steady  light  from  eight  to  ten  hours 
with  a  pressure  of  one  inch.  The  burner  I  use  is  a  No.  0000  Bray's 
special,  which  consumes  less  than  half  a  foot  per  hour.  The  question 
of  a  suitable  burner  was  a  difficult  one.  I  first  tried  a  No.  1  Bray, 
but  the  flame  was  so  large  and  gave  so  much  smoke  that  I  had  to 
abandon  it.  I  next  tried  No.  0,  and  then  No.  00,  which  was  the 
smallest  obtainable  at  the  time,  but  still  the  smoke  was  great  and 
the  flame  too  large.  With  the  burner  above  mentioned,  however, 
the  light  is  perfection,  being  perfectly  free  from  smoke,  of  compara¬ 
tively  small  area  in  the  flame,  and  very  brilliant.  These  are  all 
points  which  render  it  of  great  use  for  enlargement  or  lantern 
work. 

Testing  the  Light. 

The  method  I  adopted  in  making  comparative  tests  of  the  light  for 
photographic  work  was  as  follows :  The  light  was  placed  upon  a 
table,  and,  at  a  measured  distance  of  four  feet,  a  board  was  placed  to 
receive  a  quarter-plate  printing  frame.  Instead  of  a  negative,  a 
graduated  quarter-plate  actinometer  screen  was  employed,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  square  apertures  with  increasing  number  of  thick¬ 
nesses  of  thin  coloured  gelatine  films  upon  them,  numbered  from 
1  to  25.  No.  1  was  clear  glass,  and  No.  25  appeared  nearly 
opaque,  with  all  grades  between.  Selecting  a  good  brand  of  com¬ 
mercial  plates,  one  was  placed  in  the  frame  behind  the  screen,  and 
exposed  to  the  acetylene  light  for  three  seconds,  when  the  plate  was 
changed,  and  another  exposed  to  the  three-wick  oil  lamp  commonly 
used  in  lantern  work,  and  yet  another  to  the  limelight  blow-through 
jet,  giving  the  same  distance  and  exposure  in  each  case.  All  three 
plates  were  then  developed  together  in  one  dish.  The  experiment 
was  repeated  several  times  with  varying  exposures,  but  the  compara¬ 
tive  results  were  about  the  same.  In  the  case  described,  the 
triplexicon  oil  lamp  ranked  far  away  the  lowest,  only  just  rendering 
No.  5 ;  the  acetylene  came  next  with  No.  16,  and  the  limelight  gave 
No.  21.  As  the  light  of  the  limelight  appeared  to  the  eye  far  the 
most  brilliant,  this  result  of  the  acetylene  was  a  surprise,  and  showed 
that  the  light  is  exceedingly  rich  in  actinic  rays.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  incandescent  gas  burner,  but  I 
should  judge  it  will  be  at  least  double  the  power. 

Employed  as  an  illuminant  in  the  lantern,  the  result  was  at  first 
disappointing,  until  I  obtained  the  small  burner,  when  a  good  five- 
feet  disc  was  given,  and  one  which  would  be  admirably  adapted  for 
parlours  or  small  rooms.  By  the  use  of  two  burners  suitably  placed, 
copying  can  be  readily  done  without  the  aid  of  daylight,  and,  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  burners  to  seven  or  eight,  portraits  could  be 
taken  at  any  time  quite  as  quickly4as  by  ordinary  studio  light.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  probably  a  useful  future  before  acety- 
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lene  in  the  photographer’s  every-day  work.  Into  its  more  extended 
commercial  use  I  do  not  propose  to  enter,  that  being  outside  the 
province  of  a  photographic  article ;  but,  viewed  from  a  chemical 
standpoint,  acetylene  has  many  points  of  interest. 

The  Chemistry  of  Acetylene. 

Its  constitutional  formation  is  simple  enough.  Common  chalk,  and 
shale  coal,  or  any  other  convenient  form  of  carbon,  are  heated  to¬ 
gether.  The  carbonic  acid  first  escapes,  leaving  calcium  oxide,  C'aO. 
The  oxygen  unites  with  an  atom  of  carbon  and  in  turn  passes  off  as 
carbon  monoxide  CO,  thus  reducing  the  chalk  to  metallic  calcium, 
which,  however,  immediately  combines  with  two  atoms  of  carbon  to 
form  calcium  carbide,  CaC2.  The  acetylene  reactions  have  been  well 
investigated  by  chemists,  and  many  of  them  are  of  special  interest  to 
photographers.  By  passing  through  cuprous  chloride  and  ammonia 
solution,  copper  acetylide  is  formed  as  a  red  precipitate,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry,  as  it  is  an  explosive.  The  washed 
precipitate,  treated  with  granulated  zinc  and  dilute  ammonia,  is  de¬ 
composed  into  ethylene  by  taking  up  two  more  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
C„H2  +  Ho-C.,H4,  This  ethylene  burns  with  a  brilliant  light,  but  of 
less  than  half  the  power  of  acetylene.  Passed  through  a  warm 
solution  of  chromic  acid,  ethylene  is  converted  into  aldehyde,  or 
aldehyde  may  be  obtained  directly  from  acetylene,  by  passing  through 
a  hot  solution  of  mercuric  bromide.  This  action  is  curious  and  not 
thoroughly  understood ;  but,  the  acetylene  so  treated  unites  with  a 
molecule  of  water  C2H2  +  H20  =  CH2  :  CHOH.  This  aldehyde  forms 
a  good  starting  point  for  producing  the"  salts  of  hydrazine  (H2N-N 
H„),  or  it  is  easily  reduced  to  alcohol  by  nascent  hydrogen. 
Acetylene  mixed  with  an  excess  of  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of 
platinum,  black  takes  up  four  atoms  of  H  and  ethine  is  the  result, 
CJEL  +  2H2==C2HG.  The  oxide  cf  ethine  is  sulphuric  ether.  A 
mixture  of  acetylene  and  phosgene,  passed  through  a  tube  at  a 
dull  red  heat,  is  polymerised  to  C0  Hc  or  benzine.  If  acetylene  is 
mixed  with  nitrogen  and  a  series  of  electric  sparks  be  passed  through 
it,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  formed,  C2H2  +  N.,  =  2HCN.  Thus  the  cyanides 
may  be  synthetically  constructed.  By  oxidation  with  potassium 
permanganate  or  chromic  acid,  acetic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  formic 
acid  are  formed.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  possible  uses  r,f 
acetylene  are  almost  endless.  A  specially  interesting  reaction,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  formation  of  one  of  the  NFL  groups  by  a  simple  operation. 
If  calcium  carbide  is  placed  in  absolute  alcohol,  no  action  takes 
place  ;  but  if  water  is  present,  the  alcohol  is  dehydrated  with  the 
liberation  of  acetylene,  which  dissolves  in  the  alcohol,  but  may  be 
driven  off  by  heat.  If  to  the  alcohol  and  calcium  carbide  a  solution 
of  ammonium  chloride  is  added  drop  by  drop,  the  acetylene  is  given 
off  and  the  ammonium  chloride  at  the  same  time  is  decomposed  by 
the  calcium  hydrate,  to  form  ammonia,  NH3.  The  two  unite,  but  the 
ammonia  is  split  up  into  H  and  NFL.  The  result  is  a  gas,  etliylen*' 
diamide,  C,1L  +  2NH3  =  C2  H4  (NH„)2.  This  gas  unites  readily  with 
various  acids  to  form  well-defined  crystals,  and  would  be  a  good 
addition  to  the  list  of  our  NFL  developers. 

I  have  hitherto  said  nothing  as  to  the  price  of  calcium  carbide  or 
the  cost  of  the  light.  It  is  yet  too  soon  to  predict  what  it  will  be. 
The  demand  will,  no  doubt,  speedily  produce  an  increased  supply,  and 
consequently  cheapen  the  price.  At  present,  calcium  carbide  maj  1  e 
obtained  retail  at  about  Is.  per  pound.  Statements 
in  the  papers  that  it  could  be  |  u  based  now  it  2£d.  per  po 
Such  statements,  however,  are  misleading.  I  pon  in  quin  at 
makers’,  it  will  be  found  that,  to  get  it  at  that  price,  not  less  1 
ton  will  be  supplied.  To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  metallic 
cases  and  packing,  with  carriage  from  either  Germany  or  America, 
and  railway  transit  here.  The  railway  companies.  I  muLr-ta  1.  ui.-o 
refuse  to  carry  it  except  as  an  explosive  under  special  condit  ons  and 
charges,  so  that  the  price  at  which  it  is  at  present  supj  •  ■  d  1  \  >  .r 
dealers  is  not  by  any  means  exorbitant.  "W  benever  our  own  manu¬ 
facturers  see  their  way  to  make  it  at  borne,  the  cost  y 
siderably  reduced.  Even  at  its  present  price,  however,  it  is  a  cheap 
light  for  photographic  purposes.  One  pound  of  calcium  carbide 
makes  about  five  cubic  feet  of  acetylene,  and  this,  w  thaN 
burner,  will  last  from  eight  to  ten  hours  consecutively. 

Edwin  Banks. 


EXPERIMENTAL  WORK  WITH  A  LANTERN. 

1  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  how  seldom  the  lantern  is  used  for 
I  experimental  work  at  society  meeting?,  and  •  venings  devoted  to  this 
i  work  might  well  form  a  welcome  change  to  the  ever-recurring 
lantern-slide  exhibition.  The  necessary  apparatus  is  by  no  means 
costly,  and  can  even  be  made  at  very  little  c<  st. 

For  many  purposes  a  ►pecial  optical  front  is  required,  but  tin *-  can 
be  constructed,  using  the  ordinary  len-  mount,  and  with  very  little 
extra  outlay.  The  front  combination  of  the  len*  should  be  removed 
altogether,  us  also  t b**  concave  lens  of  the  back  combination.  A 
piece  of  stout  millboard,  just  large  enough  to  fit  into  the  lens  tube, 

|  should  be  obtained,  or  it  may  be  fitted  like  an  ordinurv  cap,  on  to  the 
front  *f  the  tube.  In  the  centre  rf  :Lii-  card  should  be  cut  an 
aperture  large  enough  to  take  a  piece  of  postal  tube  of  about  on*- 
inch  diameter,  which  should  be  well  glued  into  the  hole. 

Into  the  tube,  which  should  be  ab  Jt  :  w-  inch'  s  long,  is  in  •  rted 
a  plano-concave  lens  to  paralleli-e  *be  light.  The  beat  way  is  to 
provide  three  or  four  concave  len-'-s  of  vary  up  foci,  so  that  beams  of 
different  diameter  may  be  obtain'  d. 

Another  piece  of  apparatus,  which  is  always  useful,  i-  a  lit.  and 
this  can  also  be  made  very  rea-ona’  ly.  A  -he*  t  of  glass  coated  with 
black  varnish,  and  a  narrow  streak  of  tb«*  varnish  can  be  scratched 
off  with  a  small  piece  of  wood  c  kms.  8ucb  a  elit  cannot, 

of  course,  be  adjusted  as  regards  width,  but  it?-  length  can  be  altered 
by  using  a  piece  of  1  >  1  a  k  card.  \  >ra 
it  is  almost  as  easy  to  mak<  it 

inch  long  is  quite  long  enough  therefore  i  etnrr  t 

two  pieces  of  brass  plate  about  two  inch'*.-  long  and  on<  inch  w  i  . 
They  should  be  bound  firmly  together  v.  :b  the  nd-.  even,  and  p- 
ported  on  a  block  le  sloped  off  at 

one  end  at  an  angle  of  ab  16*.  When  thia  has  been  done,  the 
pieces  should  be  separated  .nd  turned  back  to  back,  -o  that  th«  :  •• 

I  edges  slope  away  from  th*-  centre,  and  should  be  firmly  bound 
together  in  this  position,  .  I  lock 

of  wood,  so  that  they  cam 

a  piece  of  snakestone,  which  can  be  obtained  fmm  alm^*’  anv  dealer 
in  process  materia  -La-;  edges  lightly,  n  t  mu 

but  just  sufficient  to  take  off  the  knifeiike  edge.  Great  car**  <-  re- 
|  quired  at  this  stage  to  keep  the  e  ig-s  parallel,  and  not  to  p  -h  mor< 
j  off  one  end  than  the  other,  or  *-.se  the  slit  will  cot  do-.-.  Cotn- 
'  mercial  slits  are  usually  mad-  *-n‘  rely  >f  bras-.  but  th  -  i-  r. " 
i  actually  necessary;  all  that  we  want  is  a  block  of  wood  about  1  x  3 
and  |  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  me:.  -  juar 

centre. 


One  of  the  pieces  of  brass  -hould  now  either  be  fa-’ined  by 
shellac,  or  else  screwed  down  to  the  w  -a.  tn  that  it-  poh-ht  1  cdg<* 
just  pri  '1  all  way  over  the  opening  in  the  wood.  Th<-  other 
slit  must  be  adjustable,  an  i  thi-  may  1  •  effected  cither  by  mean-  f 
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the  length  of  the  base  of  the  bisulphide  prism.  Its  sides  are  planed 
off  at  an  angle  of  60°,  and  colourless  plate  cemented  on  to  them. 
The  width  of  the  box  need  be  no  more  than  just  sufficient  to  take 
the  bisulphide  prism,  the  depth  being,  of  course,  determined  in  the 
same  way. 

The  wood  of  the  box  may  be  mahogany,  teak,  pitch  pine,  or  any 
other  wood,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  it  thoroughly  water¬ 
tight  inside,  and  this  can  be  done  by  using  a  compound  of — 

Asphalt  .  4  ounces. 

Mineral  naphtha  .  10  „ 

Indiarubber .  30  grains. 

This,  applied  once  or  twice,  will  make  almost] all  wood  watertight, 
and  the  only  precaution  necessary  is  to  avoid  the  near  proximity  of 
a  light  whilst  applying  it.  To  cement  the  glass  on  to  the  ends 
there  is  nothing  better  than  stick  lac.  This  is  difficult  to  obtain  of 
good  quality,  but  round  Hatton-garden  many  little  oil-shops,  dirty 
in  appearance,  will  be  found  where  good  lac  can  be  obtained. 

The  prism  having  been  constructed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place 
the  bisulphide  bottle  in  the  box,  with  the  apex  in  the  middle  of  the 
base  of  box,  and  then  fill  it  up  with  water  to  complete  it.  The 
dispersion  with  such  a  prism  is  not  very  great,  the  length  of  the 
spectrum  at  about  twenty-five  feet  being  only  about  three  feet,  but 
this  is  quite  long  enough  for  all  experimental  purposes,  and,  in  fact, 
too  long  in  some  cases.  If  greater  dispersion  is  required,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  two  bisulphide  bottles,  and  to  double  the  length  of 
the  water  prism,  but  this  is  attended  with  so  much  loss  of  light  that 
experiments  are  robbed  of  much  of  their  value. 

To  obtain  a  spectrum  on  a  screen  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  the 
homemade  optical  front  on  the  lantern,  the  slit  in  the  ordinary 
slide ;  stage  and  focus  the  slit  sharply  on  the  screen,  and  then  place 
the  prism  in  the  path  of  the  rays.  With  an  ordinary  bisulphide  it  is 
necessary  to  find  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation,  and  this  can  be 
done  by  merely  turning  the  prism  on  its  stand,  and,  as  it  is  turned, 
the  spectrum  will  be  seen  to  shift,  as  it  were,  from  side  to  side  of  an 
image  of  the  slit,  and  the  position  when  it  does  not  shift  is  the 
correct  one.  Actually  the  brightest  spectrum  is  formed  when  the 
prism  is  in  such  a  position  that  it  gives  the  spectrum  comparatively 
short  and  at  the  least  distance  from  the  straight  line  drawn  from 
the  lens  to” screen.  With  the  compound  water  prism  the  base  of  the 
prism  requires  'practically  to  be  in  a  straight  line  with  the  axis  of 
the  lens. 

There  is  only  one  point  with  regard  to  the  use  of  bisulphide.  Its 
smell  is  not  very  pleasant,  but  the  purer  the  sample  the  less 
objectionable  it  is,  and,  if  the  stopper  of  the  prism  bottle  is  just 
luted  down  with  a  little  bichromated  gelatine,  and  exposed  to  the 
light,  the  evaporation  of  the  bisulphide  may  be  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  prevented. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  an  incandescent  solid  like  a  lime 
gives  a  continuous  spectrum,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  show 
the  Frauenhofer  lines  existent  in  the  colour  spectrum.  It  is  better 
to  use  an  ordinary  lantern  slide  of  the  solar  spectrum  coloured  by 
hand,  and  explain  the  formation,  although  there  is  no  very  great 
difficulty  in  showing  the  formation  of  the  lines  with  a  lantern,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  one  is  not  particular  as  to  absolute  accuracy. 

There  are  so  many  experiments,  however,  which  can  be  performed 
with  the  lantern  to  demonstrate  the  formation  of  colour  that  must 
defer  notice  of  these  till  a  future  note.  Pharos. 

- - 

THE  OXYHYDROGEN  INCANDESCENT  GASLIGHT. 

[Edinburgh  Photographic  Society.] 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  communicating  the  result  of  a  few  experi¬ 
ments  I  have  made  in  order  to  adapt  the  use  of  the  Welsbach  lamp 
for  optical  lamp  enlargement  work  in  place  of  the  oil  pattern,  and  I 
hope  to  demonstrate  to  the  meeting  some  decided  advantages  possessed 
by  this  lamp. 

Before  I  begin,  will  you  permit  me  to  remark,  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  claim  for  this  light  when  burning  ordinary  house  gas,  or  even 
when  aided  by  other  means  explained  in  this  paper,  that  for  intensity 
t  can  approach  the  limelight,  but  it  is  rather  in  the  direction  of 


showing  slides  to  a  small  audience,  and  making  photo  eularjp-meata, 
that  I  have  hitherto  worked  Y 

To  my  mind  there  are  three  pretty  sharply  defined  c-la >ses  of  photo*,! 
graphers  in  these  days.  Firstly,  the  “  buttou-presser .secondly, ■ 
the  *  half-plate  carrier:”  and,  thirdly,  the  “studio  man.”  CluiiningH 
myself  to  be  one  of  the  second  class,  I  have  to  confess  that  th^| 
communication,  while  intended  to  interest  all,  will,  I  hop.-,  commend  I 
itself  to  this  great  and  growing  class,  amateur  a-  well  as  semi- 
professional.  Let  me  define  it  mov  sharply.  It  contains  those  who,,  f 
having  produced  a  good  negative  and  a  good  print,  have  sufficient 
knowledge  of  their  photograph  to  cause  them  either  to  attempt  a 
lantern  transparency  or  make  a  bromide  enlargement  of  the  picture ;  1 
hut,  unfortunately,  it  also  contains  those  who  can  produce  the  perfect 
negative  with  its  charming  print,  who  have  to  stop  short  for  want  of 
an  easily  worked  and  comfortable  projection  light. 

You  ask  me  what  I  mean  by  an  easy  and  comfortable  light  ?  At 
this  stage  you  will  pardon  me  replying  in  the  negative  form — (1)  A 
light  requiring  no  preliminary  trouble  before  lighting ;  (2)  no  trouble 
or  adjusting  after  lighting;  (3)  no  smoke  or  smell;  (4)  a  minimum 
of  heat ;  and  (5)  a  sufficient  intensity  with  great  actinism  and  pleasing 
colour. 

Now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  in  these  specifications  yon  will, 
doubtless,  think  I  strike  for  a  very  high  standard,  hut,  when  we 
remember  some  of  the  great  objections  which  pertain  to  the  oil  lamp, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  limelight  on  the  other,  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  elaborate  drying,  trimming  of  wicks,  and  cleaning  with  oily 
rags,  which  precede  the  use  of  an  optical  oil  lantern,  not  to  mention 
the  smoke,  smell,  and  great  heat,  are  sufficient  to  make  one  hesitate 
before  starting  an  enlargement  in  the  dark  room,  or  venturing  into  a 
drawing-room  full  of  ladies.  In  both  cases  the  final  “blow-out”  is  | 
a  relief  to  all  concerned. 

Turning  now  to  the  use  of  the  limelight,  with  its  great  brilliancy  i 
and  immense  power,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  the  vast  majority 
of  those  I  now  particularly  address  it  would  prove  a  needless  waste 
of  energy.  In  the  first  place,  for  dark-room  work  its  heat  is  intense,  J 
it  requires  almost  constant  attention  while  at  work,  and  the  flame  is, 
after  all,  not  so  steady  as  one  would  wish.  Taken  into  the  drawing-  L 
room,  the  hissing  is  objectionable  to  the  audience,  while  the  small 
innocent  explosions  which  sometimes  occur  within  the  lamp  are  very 
unpleasant  if  it  is  doubted  that  the  lamp  is  in  careful  hands. 

Possessed  as  I  have  been  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  of  one  of 
these  “paraffin  oil  optical  furnaces,”  which  I  generally  used  in  a 
very  harmless  way  for  micro  projections,  and  throwing  a  six  or 
seven-feet  disc  comic  slide  on  the  screen  now  and  again,  to  amuse 
my  children,  I  kept  an  open  mind,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  used  to  put  it, 
for  any  reasonable  improvement  short  of  increase  in  “furnace” 
power.  Over-  a  year  ago  I  began  to  turn  my  attention  to  the 
Welsbach  incandescent  gaslight,  which  was  making  electric-light 
promoters  feel  rather  uncomfortable  in  many  quarters,  and  about 
the  same  time  a  writer  in  one  of  our  journals  “  wondered  whether 
this  light  would  give  a  better  colour  than  that  of  oil  in  the  magic 
lantern.”  Having  procured  from  the  Incandescent  Gaslight  Company 
one  of  their  burners,  I  had  it  fitted  to  a  stand  to  go  into  my  lantern, 
and  made  so  that  the  centre  of  the  illuminant  would  coincide  with 
the  axis  of  my  condensers. 

As  some  of  those  present  may  not  have  studied  the  construction 
of  the  Incandescent  Company’s  lamp,  I  would  like  to  describe  it 
generally.  It  consists  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  with  its  tube  widened 
out  at  the  top,  into  which  is  fitted  a  wire  grating  with  a  circular 
stop  in  the  centre,  which  does  the  double  duty  of  dispersing  the 
flame  equally  round  the  burner  and  serving  as  a  stand  for  supporting 
the  porcelain  stick,  to  the  top  of  which  the  mantle  is  suspended. 

As  the  mantle  forms  the  subject  of  patent,  and,  not  being  a  chemist, 

I  can  tell  you  little  about  its  components,  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
constructed  of  material  resembling  the  cotton  from  which  ordinary 
wicks  are  made,  and  which  is  dipped  into  a  liquid  consisting  mainly 
of  thorium  after  being  woven.  From  what  I  saw  at  a  kiosk  at  the 
Amsterdam  Exhibition  this  summer,  where  a  large  working  exhibit 
in  mantle-making  was  going  on,  I  can  quite  understand  that  the 
manufacture  of  these  articles  must  be  a  very  remunerative  business, 
and  possibly  well  deserving  of  the  most  jealous  protection  against 
competition.  Although  personally  I  have  not  the  slightest  interest 
in  the  Incandescent  Gas  Company’s  concern,  I  think  it  may  interest 
the  meeting  to  quote  from  the  printed  report  by  the  manager  of  the 
Leith  Gas  Works,  which  states  that,  for  the  cost  of  1000  feet  of  gas, 
viz.  3s.  6d.,  the  incandescent  electric  gives  1540  candle  power ; 
common  gas,  in  a  five  feet  per  hour  jet,  5000  candle  power;  and  gas 
in  the  incandescent  Welsbach  burner,  18,440. 

Returning  to  the  subject-matter  of  my  paper,  viz.,  the  adaptation 
of  the  Welsbach  light  for  ordinary  lantern  work,  I  find  in  it  all  the- 
superior  convenience  which  gas  always  possesses  over  oil  lighting — 
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minimum  of  trouble,  absence  of  smell,  and  almost  complete  safety. 

A  few  yards  of  rubber  tube  attachable  to  any  convenient  jet  is  the 
only  requisite.  The  tap  gives  the  power  of  instant  regulation,  and 
the  lamp  in  the  lantern  may  be  left  burning  by  purpose  or  accident 
any  length  of  time  without  attention  or  danger  greater  than  that  of 
neglecting  to  turn  out  the  “  lobby  gas  before  retiring.”  In  connexion. 

I  may  here  confide  that,  although  I  seldom,  “  hardly  ever,”  forget  to  I 
turn  cut  a  jet  before  locking  up,  I  did  so  on  one  occasion  with  this  ! 
lamp.  I  was  admiring  a  new  slide  which  I  had  that  day  purchased, 
when  I  was  called  from  my  dark  room,  and  forgot  to  return.  Next 
evening,  on  entering  the  room,  my  classic  statuary  figure  burst  forth 
in  full  view,  to  mv  astonishment,  and,  knowing  the  joke  only  cost  me 
about  a  penny,  I  think  I  can  afford  to  tell  you  it  in  confidence,  at  my 
own  expense. 

Considering  this  light  from  an  optical  point  of  view,  I  find  its 
colour,  compared  with  an  oil  lamp,  a  great  improvement,  resembling 
as  it  does  that  of  the  lime  and  electric  arc  lights,  a  purity  and  crisp¬ 
ness  is  at  once  discernible,  and,  what  is  much  more  valuable  to  us,  its 
actinic  power  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  oil ;  and,  as  we  well 
know  shortening  of  exposure  in  enlarging  means  prevention  of  fog,  this 
attribute  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  commend  itto  your  consideration. 

You  will  observe,  the  lantern  is  provided  with  a  circular  hooded 
chimney  to  take  the  ordinary  funnel  of  the  lamp,  and,  although  i 
have  found  no  serious  tendency  to  breakage,  I  have  adopted  the 
mica  chimney  in  preference  to  glass.  This  chimney  costs  only  Is.  -R/., 
and  with  care  will  last  many  years.  The  confinement  of  this  lamp 
in  a  lantern  has  absolutely  no  deteriorating  effect  upon  its  burning, 
even  when  a  focussing  cloth  is  thrown  over  to  prevent  stray  rays 
reaching  the  bromide  paper  when  enlarging;  and,  in  connexion  with 
this,  I  may  say  that,  so  far  from  this  light  approaching  what  I  have 
called  a  furnace,  I  find  it  possible  to  use  the  focussing  cloth  in  this 
way  during  a  pretty  long  exposure  without  singeing  the  cloth,  and 
there  is  certainly  no  need  of  the  alum  tank. 

I  am  now  about  to  throw  a  picture  of  seven-feet  disc  upon  the 
screen,  and  you  will  note  the  purity  of  colour  and  steadiness  of  light. 
Note  also  a  property  which  may  be  useful  in  the  dark  room,  viz., 
that  the  light  may  be  turned  completely  out  for  two  or  three  seconds 
and  burn  up  again  when  turned  on. 

In  order  to  shorten  exposures,  and  at  the  same  time  be  enabled  to 
give  a  lantern  demonstration  to  a  moderately  sized  audience,  such  as 
this,  I  commenced  to  experiment^  feeding  oxygen  into  the  lamp,  in 
the  hope  that  an  improvement  would  result.  But  I  soon  found  that 
by  mixing  the  gases  in  a  Bunsen  where  air  is  present  forms  an  explo¬ 
sive  mixture,  and  is  an  experiment  not  likely  to  be  repeated  by  any 
one  who  tries.  I  then  determined  to  burn  the  oxygen  outside  of  the 
lamp  proper,  and  designed  a  burner  for  the  purpose,  which  has  been 
found  to  work  well  and  safely.  If  you  will  kindly  refer  to  the 
drawings,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  its  simple  construction.  The 
drawing  is  a  semi-sectional  elevation  of  the  lamp,  and  the  red  lines 
show  the  general  construction  of  the  oxygen  attachment.  The  oxygen 
comes  from  the  cylinder,  per  regulator,  in  the  usual  way.  After 
passino-  the  check  stop  cock,  it  passes  through  perforations  in  the  end 
of  the  Uibe,  wdiich  spread  the  gas  within  the  burner,  and  finally  the 
gas  emerges  through  very  fine  perforations  on  the  top  of  the  burner 
at  a  low  pressure,  and  acts  by  stimulation  of  the  incandescence  on 
the  part  of  the  mantle  next  the  condensers.  The  burner  and  a  portion 
of  the  supply  pipe  is  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  lamp  by  an  annular  ring, 
and  may  be  removed  by  unscrewing  the  union  joint  should  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  fitting  require  to  continue  fixed.  The  whole  apparatus, 
however  mav  be  removed  by  unscrewing  the  pinching  screw  which 
secures  it  to  the  foot  of  the  lamp,  so  that,  by  means  of  these  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  oxygen  part  can  be  added  or  dispensed  with  as  occasion 
requires  When  in  position,  the  top  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
burners  should  be  about  the  same  level,  with  a  space  of  t r  un  one- 
sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  between  them,  into  which  the  foot 

of  the  mantle  slips.  .  .  , 

During  mv  first  experiments  with  oxygen  m  this  v mi  .  was 
troubled  by  finding  that  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  mantle  some¬ 
times  faced  the  back  or  a  side  of  the  lantern,  away  from  thee  mdenser, 
with  the  consequent  darkened  field  upon  the  screen.  To  meet  this 
erratic  habit,  I  thought  of  fitting  a  turntable  on  the  Welsbach 
fitting  After  repeated  experiments,  however.  I  found  th  b« . .  a. 
to  cure  this  is  to  block  out  the  rear  portion  of  the  mantle  by  means 
of  a  hood  of  platinum  foil  placed  inside  the  mantie,  and  held 
position  by  the  ring  which  supports  the  oxygen-burner  This  ma 
“perfect  cure,”  as  it  not  only  concentrates  the  light  to  the  fron  .  bu 
enhances  its  i Ruminating  value,  and  also  helps  to  steady  the  mantle 
Sout  doing  it  injury.8  I  may  here  say  that  this  is  amost  ssm 
nart  of  the  apparatus,  and  one  which  l  claim  as  quite  no\  l.  waen 
£e  come ,  t? considei  the  photometric  values  later  on,  you  wil  1 
better  able  to  appreciate  what  I  have  jus,  descrioed. 


It  is  needless  to  deny  tha*.  the  fragile  natur  -  of  th-se  mantle;  is 
very  much  discounted  by  the  public  gen  -rally,  and  especially  those 
who  have  not  tried  or  given  them  f  »ir  plav.  l  or  instance,  the 
mantle  sold  by  the  Company  is,  as  a  rule,  too  long,  or,  as  the  ladies 
say,  too  “  d**ep  in  the  -kirt ;  but,  in  order  to  adapt  it  for  this  .  imp. 

I  usually  clip  fully  half  an  inch  off  the  bottom,  which  has  the  effect 
of  preventing  splitting  and  fraying,  so  common  in  ordinan  lamp-. 

One  of  the  chief  fears  I  had  for  the  succes-  of  the  oxygen  fitting 
was  the  interference  with  th-  air  passage  b  tw<-en  funnel  and  mantle, 
but  I  find  no  deterioration  whatever.  In  fact,  in  cour^-  of  mv  ex- 
periments,  I  have  disturbed  and  upset  a  .  the  aii  irrent  at 
or  another,  and  have  not  been  able  t  ietect  115  reductioi 
sity,  or  even  unsteadiness  of  light.  An  oil  lamp,  if  treated  as  1 
sometimes  treat  the  one  before  you,  woul  1  nearly  stiff  oca*.  *  the 
operator  with  smoke,  or  go  out  altogether. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  if  the  m  ,  all  ne  t  l 

up  to  the  present  lb  1  ths.*  no  injury  whatever  is  d  neto 

the  mantle  bv  burning  oxygen  as  1  describe,  neither  can  1  ietect 
any  1 . ning  of  its 

lam])  about,  even  from  one  room  to  another,  there  is  no  r  son  why 
a  mantle  should  not  la-'  an  operator  a  whole  season;  inde 
had  one  in  frequent  use  during  th  is  as  good  as 

when  first  lit. 

With  your  permissi  in,  I  will  n  v  ■ 
oxygen  on  a  picture  t  ir  1  igh  lant<  rn  j  of  rdinary  density.  In 
order  intelligently  to  exj  r —  in  fig  ires  the  a 
1  asked  Mr.  Ivison  M 

which  he  was  good  enough  to  carry  it  t  the 

able  time  and  trouble,  extending  over  several  ren  '  my  wn 

house,  and  also  in  his  labor&t  try;  and,  neon  1 

you  will  be  good  enough  to  bear  in  mind  that 

tests,  inasmuch  a-,  whe  gas  -  s  r  - 

was  in  all  cases  kept  the  sam< .  nai  lely,  tot 

cubic  feet  per  hour. 

1.  Four-w  iiu-oillamp. — Open  light,  37  candles ;  in  lantern, 

23  candles. 

2.  Incandescent  burner. — W  thout  author’s  fittings  1  25  candles. 

3.  Incandesced  burner  (with  a  ith  r’s  fitt  ngs  •' 

oxygen — <  >pen,  4711*  can 

oxygen — Open,  71*50  candles ; 

4.  Limelight  burner. — Op  80*50  candles;  in  lantern,  60*31 

candles.  , 

Calculating  the  effective  i  -  -  ava  those 

figures,  we  have — 

40*50  c.p.  +OXV. 

28*12  c.p.  -o\ y. 

12 '38  of  increase. 

Then,  for  a  distance  of  12  feet  and  a  <  -feet  lisc 

2-12  =  / 

40  50  1  i 

and  28*12  .1 2  =  5832 
a-  =  207 

a-  =144  =  14'  5  ' -=  distance  from  lamp, at  which  the  ^xygeo 
light  would  ;t  with  equal  pow 
tras  at  12  feet ;  then 

12  144 


and  12  .1=  100"' 

1=  8*4=8'  5".  the  size  of 
with  illuminat  m  equa  to  th  pi 
disc. 


would 


You  will  please  oh- 

erve  tha*  the 

standard  di*c  of  -  *v**n  f 

adopted,  owing  t  •  th* 

small  room 

in  which  the  exn-rimen 

made,  and  by  no  m*\i 

ns  fixes  this 

vs  the  limit  p*-rformanc 

lamp  minus  oxygen. 

i  If  the  screen,  .-iz-s. 

and  distance* 

obtainable  from  the  ott 

illuminauts  ar-*  calcul 

ited,  we  may  c 

ollect  the  following,  vi* 

tained 
I  I 

••t  WM 

*  w<»re 

of  t  he 


1.  Four-wick  oil  . 

2.  Incandescent  ordinary  . 

3.  Incandescent  author  -  . 

4.  Limelight  . 


t>  4 
7  O' 


9'  4" 

propo; 


The  diagram  show-  very  clearly  th  -•  cunparav; 
drawn  to  scale,  which  you  will  t*  adily  un.-r  stand 

Referring  again  to  th  zure-  of  th-  analy-i*.  an  .  oompar.n 
open  incandescent  with  ut  authors  fittings  a-  ago  n-.  i- 


g  the 
same 
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burner  with  author’s  fittings,  but  minus  oxygen,  where  we  get  40'25 
as  against  47-10,  you  will  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  platinum  foil  as  a  concentrator  of  light. 

We  come  now  to  consider  what  I  look  upon  as  the  most  -valuable 
property  of  this  new  light,  -viz.,  its  photographic  power,  or,  as  we 
term  it,  actinism.  With  the  view  of  determining  a  comparison  with 
that  of  a  four-wick  W  oil  lamp,  I  proceeded  to  photograph  one  of 
my  best  and  most  plucky  8x10  negatives  by  transmitted  light  from 
my  lantern  upon  a  quarter-plate  through  a  5-inch  Cooke  lens  working 
at  /-6,  but  stopped  down  to  /- 8.  A  well-known  member  of  this 
Society  assisted  me,  and  developed  the  negatives.  Our  tests  were: — 


1. 

Oxygen  ..... 

6  seconds  . . . 

2. 

Do.  ..... 

12 

3. 

Four-wick.  . .  . 

...14  „ 

4. 

Do . 

. . .  60  „ 

Decided  that  other  12  seconds,  viz.,  72  seconds,  would  give  normal. 
Comparing  the  two  normals,  we  have  the  proportions  12  is  to  72,  or 
as  1  is  to  6. 

Assuming  now  the  fact,  which  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that 
the  oxygen  does  not  improve  the  incandescent  ordinary  light  with 
regard  to  colour,  I  conclude,  referring  again  to  Mr.  Macadam’s  com¬ 
parative  tests,  that  what  is  got  in  the  way  of  an  exposure  for,  say, 
40'5  seconds  by  the  ordinary  would  be  reduced  to  28T2  seconds  by 
the  oxygen,  which  means  roughly  that  in  working  this  lamp  without 
oxygen  it  becomes  necessary  to  increase  the  exposure  by  one  and  a 
half  times.  This  is,  of  course,  assuming  that  the  exposure  is  in  the 
direct  inverse  ratio  to  the  candle  powers  of  the  two  systems. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Balmain,  has  very  kindly  agreed  to  assist  me  in 
making  a  couple  of  bromide  enlargements  to  demonstrate  to  the 
meeting  the  relative  “  speeds  ”  of  the  four-wick  oil  and  the  incandes¬ 
cent  oxygen  Welsbach  lamps,  and  during  the  few  words  that  remain 
in  my  closing  remarks,  I  would  ask  him  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  exposures. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  would  most 
respectfully  commend  this  light  to  the  practical  consideration  of 
this  Society.  During  the  last  twelve  months,  I  have  found  it  a  most 
convenient  and  comfortable  mode  of  lighting  either  plate,  paper,  or 
screen,  and  I  feel  certain  that  when  this  light  comes  into  the  market, 
which  I  trust  will  be  in  a  few  weeks,  it  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  first-class  amateurs  as  well  as  many  professional  photographers. 
There  need  be  absolutely  no  fear  of  danger,  as  the  fact  of  the  oxygen 
being  separated  from  the  hydrogen  in  the  act  of  burning  by  means  of 
the  mantle  affects  the  gases  in  the  same  way  as  the  Davy  lamp 
already  referred  to.  When  we  consider  the  combustion  system  in 
its  order,  as  (1)  the  furnace,  viz.,  the  Bunsen  ;  (2)  the  fuel,  viz.,  the 
hydrogen;  (3)  the  mantle  heating,  viz.,  the  work;  and  (4)  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  viz.,  the  oxygen,  there  is  a  sequence  of  natural  elements 
naturally  treated  which  at  once  commends  itself  to  those  who  are 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  prevention  of  explosive  mixtures, 
(especially  in  a  lamp  used  in  studios  or  dark  rooms. 

William  Penman,  C.E. 

- ♦ - 

THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  OPTICAL  LANTERN. 

The  majority  of  writers  about  matters  connected  with  the  optical  lantern 
have  so  steeped  their  souls  in  the  creed  which  takes  for  its  continual 
boast  the  promotion  of  their  favourite  from  the  realm  of  toydom  to  the 
status  of  an  optical  instrument,  that  they  never  pause  to  inquire 
whether  or  no  the  elevation  is  still  going  on.  They  say  that  the  advent 
of  photography  has  been  the  means  of  making  the  lantern — which  before 
was  a  mere  plaything — into  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of 
instruction  and  entertainment  which  an  enlightened  nation  can  possess. 

So  it  has,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that ;  but  are  we  right  in 
assuming  that  there  is  to  be  no  reaction  ? — indeed,  that  the  reaction  has 
not  already  commenced  ?  The  pendulum  of  popularity  has  swung  a 
long  way  ;  it  may  swing  back  again.  Photography  it  was  that  first  made 
the  stereoscope  possible,  and  then  photography  gave  it  its  marvellous 
popularity ;  but  where  is  the  stereoscope  now  ? 

Depend  upon  it,  photography  is  a  fickle  goddess.  When  she  was 
young,  she  gave  of  her  best  to  the  lantern,  and  nursed  the  feeble  baby 
till  it  grew  to  be  strong.  But,  now  that  she  is  older  (and  some  say  wiser),  j 
and  has  far  choicer  gifts  in  store,  she  showers  them  elsewhere,  and  the  | 
poor  lantern’s  slides,  by  contrast,  “must  needs  seem  horrible.”  Or, 
perchance,  our  magic  lantern  is  the  victim  of  that  “vaulting  ambition 
which  o'erleaps  itself  and  falls  on  the  other.”  Certain  it  is  that  it  has 
lured  to  their  destruction  many  men  who  would  otherwise  never  have 
dreamed  of  lecturing,  and  who  have  flared  up  brightly  for  a  moment 


upon  the  uncertain  footing  of  a  flowery  poster — they  will  generally  give 
their  services  provided  they  are  well  advertised — and  then  sink  for  ever 
into  well-deserved  oblivion,  whence  they  would  never  have  emerged  but 
for  the  blandishments  of  unscrupulous  lecture  agents  or  flattering  fiienai-. 

No  one  would  grudge  them  their  short-lived  scintillation,  if  it  give 
them  pleasure,  were  it  not  that,  in  the  fall  which  is  the  certain  sequence, 
they  drag  down  with  them  to  a  certain  extent  the  whole  art  of  popular 
lecturing.  When  will  the  secretaries  of  literary  institutions  and  the 
like  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  ability  to  write  a  book  does  not  necessarily 
confer  upon  the  author  the  power  to  read  it  in  public  ?  When  will  they 
come  to  see  that,  because  a  man  has  been  most  successful  in  cutting  off 
other  people’s  heads  (for  their  misdeeds),  he  may  yet  not  be  able  to 
lecture?  Even  Manger  had  his  limits,  and  there  is  a  vast  deal  of 
difference  between  public  execution  and  public  elocution.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  deftest  wielder  of  the  axe  or  the  noose  may  do  sad 
havoc  among  an  audience — with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass. 

It  is,  perhaps,  more  excusable  in  a  secretary  to  suppose  that  a  man 
possesses  the  “  gift  of  the  gab  ”  who  has  succeeded  in  persuading  some¬ 
body  else’s  mamma  that  he  is  her  son  (to  say  nothing  of  sundry  others 
who  believed  the  story) ;  but  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that’s  awful,  should 
an  artist  be  considered  capable  of  lecturing  on  no  other  recommendation 
than  that  of  his  pictures?  Until  the  secretaries  and  others  who  are 
responsible  for  the  choice  of  lantern  lecturers  begin  to  realise  that 
lecturing  is  as  much  an  art  as  any  other  form  of  public  entertainment, 
and  requires,  not  only  the  original  gift  (which  is  seldom  given),  but 
also  a  long  apprenticeship  and  course  of  study,  audiences  will  continue 
to  be  disgusted  by  the  vain  sputterings  of  duffers,  and  the  illustrated 
lecture  will  never  be  freed  from  the  stigma  which  is  fast  descending  upon 
it.  But,  as  the  Romans  of  old  used  to  say,  “  Experientia  does  it,”  and, 
before  long,  entertainment  providers  must  come  to  see  what  is  the  real 
cause  of  their  diminished  audiences.  Meanwhile  there  is,  unfortunately, 
but  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  lantern  as  an  illustrator  of  high-class 
lectures  is  falling  into  disfavour. 

Some  say  that  it  is  owing  to  a  temporary  scare  regarding  the  safety  of 
the  limelight  that  lantern  entertainments  are  now  eo  poorly  attended, 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  scare  subsides,  audiences  will  return  with  whetted 
appetites. 

That  there  has  been  a  limelight  scare  there  is,  of  course,  no  doubt, 
but  all  appearances  point  to  the  fact  that  it  has  existed,  and  does  still 
exist,  only  with  the  lantern  users — amateurs  mostly — and  audiences  are 
quite  unaffected  by  it.  Several  dozen  cases  are  on  record  of  the  owners 
of  gas  cylinders  sending  them  away  immediately  upon  hearing  of  the 
Fenchurch-street  accident,  and  one  reverend  gentleman  has  taken  the 
precaution  of  having  his  gas  cylinders  buried  several  feet  deep  in  the 
earth  at  a  sufficiently  safe  distance  from  the  parochial  lecture-hail, 
whither  the  gases  are  conveyed  by  iron  tubing.  Truly  it  is  better  to 
“  bury  the  bottle  ”  than  that  the  parishioners  should  come  to  an  un¬ 
timely  interment,  and  it  has  the  extra  advantage  of  supplying  a  most 
excellent  simile  and  object-lesson  for  the  use  of  generations  of  tee-total 
talkers. 

And  this  mention  of  temperance  meetings — where  the  talk  is  usually 
anything  but  temperate — brings  us  round  easily  and  smoothly  enough  to 
a  consideration  of  quite  a  different  phase  of  the  subject ;  for,  though  we 
are  fain  to  admit  that  the  optical  lantern  as  an  illustrator  does  not  now 
possess  that  popularity  which  of  itself  it  undoubtedly  deserves,  yet,  as  a 
temperance  tout  and  Christian  converter,  it  is  most  decidedly  in  the 
ascendant,  for,  to  bring  cash  to  the  Christian  coffers,  and  “  tin  ”  to  the 
teetotal  till,  there  is  nothing  like.it  under  the  sun. 

Let  it  not  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  any  disparagement  is  im¬ 
plied  regarding  the  employment  of  the  lantern  for  such  purposes,  for  it 
is  but  meet  and  right  that  the  best  of  all  we  have  should  be  devoted  to  the 
service  of  religion,  and  surely  the  lantern  need  not  be  ashamed  to  join  issues 
with  the  king  of  musical  instruments  in  such  a  cause,  It  is  against  the 
ghastly  examples  of  the  “  art  ”  of  that  fell  destroyer  of  human  peace,  the 
commercial  producer  and  eolourer  of  lantern  slides,  that  the  strongest 
protest  must  be  entered,  for,  among  his  very  vilest  productions — and  is 
not  their  name  legion  ? — there  are  none  so  bad  that  they  will  not  do 
for  temperance  orations,  while  the  “  religious  ”  figure  subjects,  though 
they  are  not  worse,  because  that  is  impossible,  are,  from  their  nature, 
even  more  shocking  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  sensible. 

It  is  proverbially  useless  to  grumble  unless  a  remedy  be  suggested  for 
the  state  of  things  objected  to.  A  few  ideas  are  therefore  submitted  in 
all  humility  for  the  criticism  of  those  whom  this  subject  may  concern, 
and  it  is  hoped  that,  humble  a3  they  are,  they  may  possibly  serve  as  a 
basis  upon  which  something  more  practical  may  ultimately  be  reared. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  some 
kind  of  combination  between  the  secretaries  of  the  various  institutes  and 
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lecture-halls  throughout  the  country,  in  order  that  they  might  compare 
notes  and  assist  one  another  in  the  choice  of  lecturers.  And  why  should 
the  lecturer  not  be  asked  to  furnish  references  as  to  capability?  Such  a 
course  would  save  a  deal  of  trouble  and  annoyance  to  the  secretaries, 
though  it  would,  of  course,  have  the  somewhat  doubtful  disadvantage  of 
being  an  obstacle  to  the  youthful  and  untried  lecturer’s  progress.  Such 
■a  one  might,  however,  be  allowed  to  spout  for  a  given  time  before  a 
meeting  of  delegates  from  the  various  institutes,  and,  having  once  passed 
successfully  through  that  ordeal,  he  would  have  no  more  trouble. 

To  refer  to  the  secretary  of  an  institute  where  the  lecturer  had  had  a 
previous  engagement  would  be  a  far  more  satisfactory  manner  of  judging 
of  his  ability  to  lecture  than  to  ask  to  see — if  he  be  an  artist — his  pic¬ 
tures,  or  an  executioner,  his  scalps ;  for  such  trophies,  beautiful  as  they 
undoubtedly  are  in  tbemselves,  and  excellent  evidences  of  the  artist’s  j 
ability  in  his  own  particular  line,  are  quite  valueless  as  indices  to  his 
power  to  even  briefly  describe  a  set  of  lantern  slides. 

Again,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  start  a  kind  of  inter-secretarial  black 
list,  whereon  to  write  the  names  of  those  lecturers  who  “  didn’t  oughter?-’ 
Or  perhaps  something  a  little  more  elaborate  might  be  compiled  in  order  J 
to  show  the  reasons  of  the  lecturer’s  failure,  and  this  would  be  fairer,  j 
because  audiences  in  different  places  vary  so  much,  thatan  entertainment 
which  has  fallen  flat  in,  say,  London,  may,  although  given  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner  in  the  Midlands,  prove  most  attractive  to  the  denizens  of 
those  parts.  It  may  be  urged,  of  course,  that  any  lecturer  who  knows 
his  business  will  be  able  to  judge,  directly  he  steps  upon  the  platform,  J 
what  kind  of  audience  it  is  to  whom  he  is  speaking,  and  that  he  will  be 
able  to  modify  his  discourse  to  suit  his  hearers.  But  it  is  also  true,  as 
all  public  speakers  know  to  their  cost,  that  there  are  audiences  that  care 
for  no  more  intellectual  entertainment  than  “  niggers,”  and  before  whom 
no  lecturer  stands  a  chance  of  making  his  entertainment  “go,”  unless 
he  is  prepared  to  black  his  face,  take  a  banjo  or  auto-harp  upon  the 
platform  with  him,  and  to  colour  his  lecture  to  match  his  countenance. 

But,  regarding  the  semi -religious  form  of  entertainment,  it  is  to  be 
feared  there  is  no  remedy  for  the  terrible  state  of  affairs  into  which  our 
poor  lantern  is  here  fallen  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  inexorable  laws  of  Nature 
that  those  who  have  the  bump  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  so  abnor¬ 
mally  developed  in  one  particular  direction  should  be  quite  unable  to 
discern  the  quality  of  anything  so  mundane  as  a  lantern  or  its  slides. 
They  are  Salvation  specialists,  so  to  speak  ;  they  know  and  care 
nothing  about  the  instruments  they  use,  except  perhaps  their  price  ;  and, 
whatever  else  the  religious  lantern  may  be,  it  is  always  cheap. 

And  so,  alas  !  it  must  continue  to  be  the  fanatic’s  faithful  friend,  the 
teetotaller’s  tout,  and  the  collection  cadger  for  all  sects.  And,  if  occasionally 
we  hear  of  one  unable  to  contain  itself,  as  it  were,  which  bursts  itself 
and  scatters  dismay  and  perhaps  death,  around,  let  us  not  be  too  hard 
upon  it,  for  a  fellow  feeling  should  always  make  us  kind. 

Cecil  M.  HErwoRm. 

- ♦- - 

POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  CARBON  PROCESS  FOR 
LANTERN  -  SLIDE  MAKING. 

[Autotype  Notes.] 

Inquiries  are  sometimes  made  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  carbon 
process  for  making  lantern  slides. 

Seeing  that  the  carbon  process  will  give  the  most  beautiful  trans¬ 
parencies  that  can  be  produced  by  any  process,  it  may  fairly  claim 
to  give  the  best  lantern  slides  if  properly  worked.  Lantern  slides 
are  only  transparencies  that  have  to  be  highly  magnified. 

The  weak  point  in  the  process  is  want  of  contrast,  and  therefore 
it  is  always  directed  to  print  only  from  negatives  having  strong 

contrasts.  ...  .  .  . 

When  the  carbon  process  was  first  introduced,  it  was  claimed 
that,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  pigment  in  the  tissue,  almo>t  an\ 
amount  of  strength  in  the  shadows  could  be  obtained.  llus  i> 
practically  true  for  prints  ,on  paper, ‘.which  are  seen  by  reflected  ; 
light;  but  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  pigment,  over  a  certain 
-quantity,  is  useless,  as  this  increase  would  render  the  tissue  ob¬ 
structive  to  light,  and  therefore,  would  defeat  the  purpose  for  which 

it  was  intended.  ...  , 

It  may  be  accepted’as  fact  that  only  negat  ives  having  a  good  amount 
of  contrast  are  suitable  for  lantern- slide  making  by  the  carbon  pro¬ 
cess;  it  is,  however,  possible  to  improve  most  lantern  811068  that  have 
been  already  made  by  this  process.  I  shall  refer  to  this  later  on,  but 
will  first,  however,  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  method  ot  wors 
.the  process  for  making  lantern  slides,  and  therefore  a*. vise  t:i  •' 


who  intend  trying  it  to  adopt  the  following  directions,  which  an  be 
relied  upon. 

Procure  ready  -  sensitised  transparency  tiasae  in  sheet.?,  13/10 
inches  (each  sheet  will  make  one  dozen  slides),  and  on  the  day  the 
tixxue  is  to  !je  uted  turn  up  the  edges  of  each  piece,  so  a*  to  form  a 
shallow  tray,  pin  to  a  flat  board,  and  coat  with  collodion.  Dn  n  & 
warm  room  quickly.  .After  trimming  the  edges  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  each  piece  must  be  laid,  face  up,  on  a  zinc  plate,  and,  with  a 
zinc  template,  exactly  34  inches  square,  and  a  sharp  knife,  cu*  it  into 
twelve  pieces,  and  put  them  in  a  flat  tin  box.  They  ar*-  then  ready 
for  use.  Mask  the  negatives  with  tinfoil  on  the  film  ‘-id*-,  exactly 
three  inches  square. 

Thin  clear  glasses,  3j  inches  square,  are  necessary  for  the  final 
support;  and  the  following  solution  will  be  required  a*-  a  s  .bstrat  m, 
in  order  to  ensure  success  : — 

Water . 1  pint. 

Gelatine  . :’/<()  gTain-. 

Bichromate  of  potash  .  30  „ 


Dissolve  and  filter  throngh  paper  or  cotton-wool  while  h*  ’.*  s'  tL«- 
plates  in  the  usual  way,  and  dry  in  daylight,  takingVrery  pr<  a  .•  n 
possible  against  dust. 

These  plates  may  be  prepared  week-  in  advance,  but  shoul  i  be 
kept  in  a  grooved  box,  and  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  that  no 
rubbing  or  marking  of  the  raract  mar 

the  final  result. 

Print  for  about  three  times  the  length  of  time  r**qaired  fra]  ..p*r 
print,  with  the  same  tissue,  and,  when  ready  to  m  unt.  pla  <-  •  ■ - 
exposed  pieces  of  tissue,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  in  clean  cold  wat«r 
(about  60°  i»  summer  and  70 

remember  that  the  time  of  immer«ion  will  be  proportionately  ng*  r 
on  account  of  the  front  being  '  ' 

only  take  place  from  the  back  of  the  tissue.  At  the  sam-  "la:*  j • 
the  3j-inch  glasses  in  the  water,  and  lift  out  with  the  ti*  -  <•  jon 
them,  adjust  position  on  glas-,  and  sqm  •  Lay  i  •  tw.  -n  t*.ng 

boards  for  fifteen  to  twenty  min  tea,  u  .  thei  evelop 
finish  of!  with  a  jug  of  water  at  ll’ii  to  150’.  Dip  again  :n* 
developing  water,  and  then  into  cold  water.  Dry  in  a  p.ac*  fr***  fr  m 
dust,  and  in  a  fairly  warm  room. 

If  the  exposures  have  been  properly  timed,  the  slid*  s.  v.L*  n  i 
face  down  on  white  paper,  will  be  quite  white  in  the  high  ..gb‘-  .f, 

however,  the  white  paper  is  degraded  in  those  parts,  the  b*  “.  effect, 
cannot  be  expected,  and  such  result*;  will  not  fairlv  represent  'l<* 
suitability  of  the  process  for  thi*  class  of  work.  Suppling  that 
negatives  having  go*>d  contrasts  have  been  us**d.  no  furt 
ment  will  be  required,  unless  it  be  desired  to  modify  th**  t  ns.  F 
may  be  done  by  simply  dyeing  them  in  a  -oluti  n  of  alizarin*  n 
dilute  ammonia,  follow*  solution,  or 

of  indigo  for  cool  tones. 

The  best  method  known  to  me  for  giving  great  vigo  r  and  fine 
colour  was  published  by  me,  ten  or  mor  year-  ago,  in  r.-  ■* 

photographic  almanacs. 

Prepare  three  solutions  : 

A. 


Distilled  water . 

Silver  nitrate  . 

Dilute  ammonia,  just  sutfici*  nt  to  give  a  clear 


Avoid  a  la  rye  exce**. 


B. 

Distilled  water .  1  pint. 

. . .  - 

Pyro gallic  acid .  1  grain. 


C. 

Distilled  water .  1  pint. 

Silver  nitrate  .  l''grain- 


Troceed  as  follows:  Place  the  dry  transparent  to  be  treaV  :  n 
solution  A  for  half  a  minute,  and  wash.  Take  suffic,*  nt  of  i»  n  ■ 
glass  measure,  and  add  to  it  half  a  dozen  Irons  of  C,  and  *  ^tif* 
flow  over  the  slide;  th**  effect  is  very  rapid,  and  if  wn,V'i  ff 
once  the  colour  will  be  warm.  but.  if  th«  action  is  allowed  to  gj  or. 
the  colour  will  become  cooler.  If  th*’  negative,  u«*ed  have  a  fa  r 
amount  of  contrast,  this  treatment  will  give  the  -lide*  great  ricbn*-** 
when  thrown  upon  the  screen. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  carbon  process  would  not  give  sharp 
results,  but  that  is  a  mistake.  S’ me  of  the  best  slides  ever  m«>  •• 
vrere  bv  the  Woodbury  process,  which  gave  results  «imilar  in 
.diameter  to  the  carbon  process. 
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The  method  here  recommended  for  making  transparencies  is 
certain  in  results,  and,  after  over  twenty  years’  daily  working,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  the  best  possible  process.  I  am 
well  aware  that  substratums  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  so  can 
collodion — sometimes!  H.  J.  Burton. 


A  NEW  INCANDESCENT  LAMP. 

The  recent  attempts  to  replace  the  ordinary  oil  lamp  by  the  incan¬ 
descent  gas  has  but  one  drawback  to  amateurs,  especially  those  who 
live  in  the  country,  where  frequently  gas  is  not  obtainable,  or  of 
very  poor  quality.  In  France  a  new  form  of  incandescent  lamp 
has  just  been  introduced,  which  is  provided  with  a  mantle  like  the 
Weisbach,  but  is  not  dependent  on  gas,  but  may  be  used  with 
paraffin,  or,  better  still,  with  methylated  spirit,  and  a  beautiful 
white,  clear  light  is  obtained  at  a  cost  of  from  a  halfpenny  to  a 
penny  per  hour.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  fuller  description 
next  month,  with  illustrations. 

- - - 

A  HOME-MADE  FLASH  LAMP. 

Having  profited  by  the  descriptions  of  devices  and  contrivances  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  capabilities,  says  Mr.  F.  J.  Burnett  in  The  Photographic 
Times  and  therefore  the  happiness,  of  the  amateur  of  limited  means, 
that  have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Times,  I  am  moved  to 
give  the  readers  of  this  number  a  chapter  of  my  own  experiences  in 
evolving  accessories,  trusting  the  same  may  be  of  benefit  to  some  of 
them  who  are  obliged  to  look  at  both  sides  of  their  dollars  before  letting 
them  go. 

I  do  not  suppose  my  flash  lamp  is  unique,  but  I  never  saw  one  like  it 
and  never  showed  it  to  any  one  who  had  ;  it  represents  an  outlay  of  thirty 
cents,  and  this  is  how  it  was  made  :  — 

A  common  clay  pipe,  of  which  I  purchased  two  “fur  a  nickel”  in 
Omaha,  but  which  I  believe  can  be  had  for  a  penny  each  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  I  stuck  through  a  cork,  which  should  be  large  enough  so  that 
a  hole  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  pipe  stem  will  not  weaken  it  seriously 
(the  cork  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  lamp  and  the  handle  or 
standard).  Around  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  I  wound  a  piece  of  lamp  wick 
long  enough  to  go  three  times  around ;  this  I  held  in  place  by  winding  a 
short  piece  of  wire  once  around  it  and  twisting  the  ends  together.  Over 
the  end  of  the  stem  I  pulled  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  three  feet  long. 
This  length  is  not  necessary,  but  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to~be  able  to 
hold  the  lamp  at  some  distance  from  you.  The  cork  I  now  stuck  on  the 
point  of  an  iron  office  spindle  ;  the  other  end  of  the  rubber  tube  I  attached 
to  a  bulb  which  I  had ;  this,  however,  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
air  supplied  from  one’s  lungs  by  blowing  through  a  pipe,  a  convenient 
mouthpiece  for  which  purpose  can  he  made  from  a  section  of  a  rubber 
penholder,  or  the  ferrule  of  a  penholder  or  any  similar  tube.  The 
manner  of  using  this  lamp  is  apparent :  Put  two  or  three  pinches  cf 
powdered  magnesium  in  the  bowl,  touch  a  match  to  the  wick,  upon  which 
a  little  alcohol  must  previously  have  been  poured,  blow  through  the  tube, 
and  there  is  your  flash. 

The  rubber  tubing,  which  cost  twenty-five  cents,  and  the  clay  pipe  are 
the  only  things  I  had  to  purchase.  The  cork  and  the  lamp  wick  I  got- 
jrom  the  kitchen,  the  wire  from  the  wood  shed,  the  spindle  I  had ;  I 
believe  a  similar  one  costs  live  or  ten  cents. 

Of  course,  the  lamp  must  be  reloaded  for  every  flash,  but  a  single  flash 
I  have  found  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  interior,  or  a  group  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  persons. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  by  which  it  might  be  supported  in  place 
of  using  the  cork  and  spindle,  but  they  make  a  light  and  convenient 
handle  and  standard ;  the  spindle  is  easily  detached,  permitting  the  lamp 
to  be  packed  in  a  small  space,  and  by  unscrewing  the  base  of  the  spindle 
the  lamp  may  be  tied  to  a  cane  or  stick,  and  held  above  one’s  head  for 
lofty  interiors. 

Of  course,  it  should  be  extinguished  immediately  after  each  flash,  else 
the  flame,  having  consumed  the  alcohol,  will  burn  the  wick. 

A  “  DANGEROUS  ”  PRACTICE. 

We  subjoin  the  account  of  a  case  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  a  lad  struck 
a  lady  with  an  oxygen  cylinder  that  he  was  carrying.  The  reported 
remarks  of  the  witness  and  of  the  magistrate  as  to  the  “  danger  ”  of 
carrying  cylinders  of  compressed  oxygen  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of  an 
unwarrantably  alarmist  character  : — 

“  William  Mordy,  a  young  man  of  respectable  appearance,  was  charged 
with  assaulting  Miss  E.  S.  Gladman.  Prosecutrix  stated  that  between 
seven  and  eight  o’clock  the  previous  evening,  as  she  was  walking  along 
Waterlo  )-ioad  towards  home,  a  man  slipped  down  immediately  in  front  of 


her.  Prisoner  appeared  to  come  up  hastily,  and,  after  making  use  of  a 
filthy  expression,  struck  her  on  the  face  with  an  oxygen  gas  cylinder 
which  he  was  carrying.  As  a  result,  both  her  eyes  were  blackened  and 
her  nose  bruised.  He  threatened  to  serve  her  sister  in  the  same  manner, 
and,  a  constable  coming  up  at  this  juncture,  she  gave  prisoner  into 
custody.  He  appeared  to  be  sober.  Prisoner  stated  that  the  assault  was 
quite  an  accident.  He  heard  a  disturbance  behind,  and,  on  turning  round 
to  ascertain  the  cause,  the  cylinder  came  in  contact  with  the  lady's 
face.  He  called  a  witness,  who  stated  that  the  cylinder  was  five  feet  iu 
length  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  contained  eighty  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
It  was  very  dangerous  to  carry  these  cylinders  through  the  streets,  be¬ 
cause,  if  they  were  dropped  to  the  ground,  an  explosion  would  take  place 
which  would  have  fatal  results.  A  man  threatened  to  strike  prisoner  on 
the  nose.  Had  he  done  so,  accused  would  in  all  probability  have  dropped 
the  cylinder,  and  he,  with  all  the  surrounding  people,  would  have  been 
blown  into  the  air.  Mr.  Slade  said  the  assault  was  very  serious,  and  he 
j  would  inflict  upon  prisoner  the  highest  penalty,  viz.  51.,  or  one  month 
!  in  default.  The  magistrate  directed  the  attention  of  the  inspector  on 
duty  in  the  Court  to  the  dangerous  practice  of  carrying  these  cylinders 
through  tize  streets,  and  requested  him  to  report  to  the  proper  authorities.” 

We  hope  the  “proper  authorities”  to  whom  Mr.  Slade  alludes  will 
:  seek  expert  advice  before  taking  the  worthy  magistrate’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  into  consideration.  If  the  public  has  a  right  to  be  protected  from 
possible  dangers,  it  has  an  equal  claim  to  freedom  from  the  thoughtless 
disturbances  of  panic-mongers. 


- - 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  October  meeting  Mr.  R.  W.  Chapman,  M.A.,  B.C.E.,  of  the 
University,  delivered  a  lecture  on  “  The  Composition  of  Colours.” 

He  first  drew  attention  to  the  composition  of  ordinary  white  light,  by 
resolving  a  beam  from  the  limelight  into  its  component  colours  by  passing 
it  through  a  prism,  thus  obtaining  a  brilliant  band  of  colours  on  the 
screen.  He  stated  that  colour  bears  the  same  relation  to  light  that  the 
pitch  of  a  note  does  to  sound,  but  proceeded  to  show  that  the  effect  of 
compounding  colours  wa3  very  different  to  the  effect  of  compounding 
musical  notes.  The  trained  musical  ear  could  distinguish  every  note  of 
a  chord,  but  the  eye  had  no  suspicion  of  the  component  colours  that  go 
j  to  make  up  a  mixed  tint,  a3  the  same  tine  apparently  might  be  composed 
in  very  many  different  ways.  The  effect  of  compounding  coloured  lights 
by  reflecting  beams  from  various  portions  of  the  spectrum  wa3  then 
shown,  and  by  analysing  the  light  passing  through  coloured  glasses  the 
nature  of  colours  by  transmitted  light  was  exhibited.  The  difference 
!  between  the  colours  obtained  by  mixing  the  lights  that  had  passed 
through  coloured  glasses  and  by  superposing  one  glass  on  the  other  was 
then  shown  by  a  series  of  striking  experiments.  Further  experiments 
proved  that  white  light  may  be  produced  by  a  mixture  of  two  colours 
only,  and  that  the  eye  could  not  distinguish  the  white  light  so  produced 
from  ordinary  white  light,  The  modern  theory  that  the  eye  possesses 
only  three  separate  colour  sensations  was  then  explained,  all  our  notions 
J  of  colour  being  due  to  the  mixture  of  the  three  primary  sensations  in 
:  different  proportions.  Experiments  on  the  compounding  of  colours  by 
,  means  of  the  colour  top  were  shown,  and  the  lecturer  explained  the 
j  practical  application  of  the  theory  of  three-colour  sensations  in  Dr.  Joly’s 
new  method  of  colour  photography.  He  concluded  by  exhibiting  some 
curious  electrical  effects  produced  on  photographic  plates. 

- 4 - 

!  Photographic  Lantern  Suedes  in  Church. — The  optical  lantern  is 
growing  in  popularity  as  an  aid  to  pulpit  exposition.  At  the  old  London 
City  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  the  Rev.  W.  Carlisle  has  used  the 
optical  lantern  every  Sunday  evening  for  some  years,  and  has  by  no 
means  confined  the  slides  to  scenes  from  Scriptural  lands.  Current 
events  and  scenes,  especially  those  which  may  serve  to  awaken  a  sense 
of  Christian  duty,  are  shown  frequently,  slum  life  being  frequently  illus¬ 
trated  and  contrasted  with  life  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich. — Thomas  Bolas 
in  the  “  Photographic  Times." 


Acetylene  foe  Illuminating  Purposes. — We  have  in  several  issues  of 
the  Bulletin  alluded  to  the  new  illummant,  acetylene.  By  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  E.  N.  Dickerson,  we  were  able  to  see  the  practical  application  of 
this  gas  to  ordinary  illuminating  purposes.  The  gas,  in  the  liquefied 
form,  was  stored  in  an  iron  cylinder  which  was  connected  to  a  gas  pipe, 
and  the  ordinary  burners  were  used.  The  light  given  was  simply  superb, 
making  the  ordinary  gas,  burning  at  the  same  pressure,  look  ridiculous. 
The  enormous  advantages  of  this  form  of  illumination  are  evident. 
Street  mains  are  unnecessary,  gas  companies  can  no  longer  extort  high 
prices  for  a  miserable  product,  with  a  meter  .that  does  not  measure,  and 
a  light  of  extraordinary  power  is  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  one 
in  any  locality.  An  acetylene  torch  was  an  interesting  application  of 
the  gas.  The  price  will,  we  believe,  be  considerably  less  than  that  of 
ordinary  gas.  We  predict  a  revolution  in  house  illumination. — Anthony's 
Bulletin. 


MONTHLY  SUPPLEMENT 
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THE  SEARCH  LIGHT. 

I  have  duly  received  a  beautifully  engraved  document  which  affords 
Sir  H.  Trueman  Wood  and  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  the  opportunity  of 
-certifying  that  I  have  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
.graphic  Society.  The  certificate  has  a  large  red  seal  stuck  in  the 
left-hand  bottom  corner  of  it,  and  the  total  effect  produced  is  as  awe¬ 
inspiring  as  that  given  by  similar  examples  of  the  engraver’s  art, 
patronised  by  the  “Perseceutical” — I  mean  Pharmaceutical — Society, 
which  you  see  in  chemists’  shops.  If  I  were  a  professional  photo¬ 
grapher,  I  should  frame  my  Royal  Photographic  Society  certificate, 
and  hang  it  prominently  in  my  reception  room  ;  it  might  help  me  to 
get  better  prices  and  prompter  payments.  As  it  is,  the  document 
has  found  a  place  on  the  walls  of  my  study,  and  is  the  admiration 
of  all  who  are  privileged  to  behold  it.  I  have  not  spent  £2  2s.  for 
nothing. 


o*-  Photography,  though  given  ec  catheulrd,  when  in  on**  paragraph 
we  are  warned  against  the  machinations  of  a  caucus,  ‘  which  in  the 
cause  of  progress  is  trying  to  exclude  from  the  Council  a  f*-w  of  th*- 
older  members,  and  in  another,  immediately  following,  th**  hop*-  is 
expressed  ‘that  members  will  vote  solid  for  the  old  Council.  ’ 

*  •  •  •  • 

I  HE  difficulty  experienced  by  “  Lictor  ”  if*  one  for  which  he  alone 
is  responsible.  I  turn  to  the  pa--age  in  this  Journal  to  which  he 
first  refers,  and  find  it  runs  as  follows  : — “  A  self-elected  caucus, 
however,  has  taken  upon  itself  not  only  to  run  a  Candida*.*-  for  the 
chair,  but  also,  in  the  cause  of  *  progress,’  is  trying  to  exclude  from 
the  Council  a  f**w  of  th*’  older  members,  who  Asw  been  re-elected 
for  a  good  many  years,  but  whose  further  presence  on  that  b-«ly  is  sup¬ 
posed,  in  some  mysteriou  erfert  with  the  progress 

Society — and  photography'.'  “Lictor"  not  m**r*dy  omits  *he  quota¬ 
tion  marks  given  to  the  t*-rm  “  progr  suppromin 

words  I  have  italicised,  lays  him-*-lf  open  to  th**  accusation  of  not 
being  able  to  understand  what  is  aim*-d  at  in  --remark", 

viz.,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  “  pr'»gr»--s  "  of  the  S  -  -  rented 

bv  the  presence  on  its  Council  <>f  a  few  old  memb-  r-.  Again,  if 
“Lictor"  is  anxious  to  publish  to  the  world  the  uninteresting  fact 
that  he  is  a  stupid  person,  and  unable  to  read,  he  is  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  demonstrate  that  he  is  also  poor--pirit*d  **nough,  in  order  to 
secure  a  point,  to  mutilate  his  quotations,  and  draw  therefrom 
dishonest  and  indefensible  deductions. 


I  have  been  favoured  with  the  first  five  copies  of  the  reformed 
and  rejuvenated  Photographic  News,  now  reduced  in  price  to  a  penny, 
and  appealing  to  amateur  photographers.  I  search  its  pages  in  vain 
for  the  hand  of  the  cynical  and  flamboyant  “  Ignotus,”  from  whom 
last  autumn  I  had  the  honour  of  occasionally  differing,  for  he  and  the 
other  features  of  the  old  News  have  disappeared,  and  in  their  place 
we  have  a  bright,  chatty,  workmanlike  little  paper,  judiciously 
edited,  prettily  got  up,  and  supplying  a  capital  pennyworth  for 
amateur  photographers. 

***** 

The  usual  annual  excitement  about  the  Council  election  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society,  which  takes  place  next  Tuesday,  has 
broken  out  among  those  members  who  are  interested  in  the  matter, 
Last  year  an  attempt,  happily  defeated,  was  made  to  draft  on  to  the 
Council  a  number  of  gentlemen  whose  qualifications  for  the  position 
were  that  they  were  the  nominees  of  a  small  group  of  worshippers  of 
the  Golden  Calf  ;  this  year  three  or  four  old  members  are  in  danger 
of  being  displaced  by  new  and  untried  men.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a 
pity  that  this  agitation  has  arisen,  for  the  good  that  is  likely  to 
issue  from  it  is  very  doubtful,  while  the  creation  of  some  amount  of 
bad  blood  and  ill  feeling  is  probable. 

***** 

J3y  the  way,  “  Lictor,”  a  reporter  to  an  amateur  contemporary , 
referring  to  the  Council  election,  says :  “  It  is  a  little  difficult  to 
appreciate  the  advice  of  our  contemporary,  The  British  Journal 


By  the  way,  a  rumour  reaches  me  that  ther**  is  a  --cret  plot, 
having  fur  its  object  the  endeavour  to  prevent  the  re-elect  ion  of 
members  of  the  Press,  “as  it  is  undesirable  to  have  them  on  the 
Council  on  account  of  their  connexion  with  the  photographic 
journals.”  My  information  comes  from  a  trustworthy  s^uroe,  and, 
as  a  similar,  but  abortive,  attempt  was  mad-  la»t  y.-ar  to  boycott 
those  who  were  suspected  of  an  ambition  to  prevent  the  Society  fmm 
becoming  the  mere  plaything  of  a  few  gentlemen  from  South 
Kensington  and  other  aristocratic  parts  of  Ixmdon.  I  haTe  lirCe 
difficulty  in  crediting  the  rumour,  extraordinary  as  it  is. 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  what  grounds  a  representative  of  the  Press  is  an  “  undesirable 
person  to  be  on  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand.  Assuming  for  argument's  sake,  howeTer. 
that  some  valid  objection  can  be  advanced  against  the  presence  of 
the  fourth  estate  on  the  Council,  let  us  see,  from  the  composition  of 
the  outgoing  body,  against  whom  the  agitation  is  directed,  rbe 
following  members  of  the  old  Council  are  “connected  with  th* 
photographic  journals:  Captain  .  de  W.  Abney,  t  B.,  Mr.  1  hay- 
man  Jones,  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  tall  three  being  editorial  contributor- 
to  Photography ),  Mr.  Thomas  IVala-  (connected  with  The  Phofngram 
and  The  Amateur  Photographer ),  Mr.  Thomas  Bedding,  Mr.  T.  C. 
Hepworth,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall :  while  at  least  four  other  gentlemen, 
whose  names  I  withhold,  have,' to  my  knowledge,  a  more  <c  Asa 
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direct  connexion  with  the  photographic  press,  which  brings  them 
under  the  ban  of  the  conspirators.  The  movement,  therefore,  is,  or 
should  be ,  levelled  against  ten  candidates  for  re-election. 

***** 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  ten  journalists,  only  two  are  aimed 
at  by  this  truly  heroic  and  consistent  clique.  It  is  a  graceless  and 
paltry  agitation,  inspired  by  ungenerous  motives,  buttressed  by  narrow- 
mind  edness,  and  crowned  with  ingratitude.  The  present  prosperous 
condition  of  the  Society  is  not  inappreciably  traceable  to  the  personal 
and  professional  efforts  of  some  of  the  photographic  press,  who  have 
given  much  of  their  spare  time  and  energies  to  forward  its  interests. 
This  Journal  in  particular,  during  the  past  four  years,  has  backed 
up  the  Society  through  thick  and  thin.  I  am  quite  sure  that  anybody 
connected  with  it  who  happened  to  have  a  seat  on  the  Council  would 
“  stand  down”  if  it  could  be  shown  that  such  a  course  would  benefit 
the  Society  and  it  was  the  wish  of  the  members ;  but  I  am  equally 
sure  that  the  Society  would  not  benefit  thereby,  if  such  a  result  was 
brought  about  by  underhanded  means,  and  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  members  will  not  approve  the  tactics  I  have  referred  to,  whether 
they  are  successful  or  not.  Radiant. 

- + - 

LANTERN  MEMS. 

Parliament  is  to  reassemble  on  the  11th  inst.,  and  then,  among 
other  items  of  interest  to  be  made  known,  even  though  it  should  not 
find  a  place  in  the  Queen’s  Speech,  will  be  one  of  marked  importance 
to  the  lantern  world,  viz.,  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Home 
Office  Committee  on  the  gas-cylinder  question,  and  the  use  and  con¬ 
veyance  of  compressed  gases.  I  understand  this  is  already  printed, 
but,  according  to  custom,  cannot  be  published  except  it  passes 
through  the  recognised  channels.  Yerily,  official  ways  are  won¬ 
derful. 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  is  just  a  year  since  the  trouble  to  the  lantern  world  and  gas- 
compression  industry  was  caused  by  the  deplorable  accident  at  Fen- 
church- street  Railway  Station,  and  it  has  taken  all  this  time  for 
officialdom  to  arrive  at  a  decision  as  to  how,  when,  and  where  com¬ 
pressed  gas  may  be  used  and  conveyed,  and  what  kind  of  cylinders 
can  be  employed  for  the  purpose.  I  venture  to  think  that  any  com¬ 
mercial  concern  would  have  fully  investigated  the  matter  and 
arrived  at  logical  and  practical  conclusions  in  two  months  at  the 
longest,  with  the  aid  of  experts  in  engineering  and  chemistry,  which 
are  likewise  available  to  the  Government. 

***** 

The  havoc  played  with  the  lantern  trade  during  this  season  must 
be  largely  attributed  to  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  official 
report  on  the  compressed-gas  question,  for,  although  the  precautions 
taken  by  the  gas-compression  companies  are  such  that  those  who 
have  gone  into  the  matter  recognise  as  sound  and  satisfactory,  yet 
the  general  public  are  slow  to  forget  a  matter  that  affects  their  safety, 
and  consequently  many  who  thought  of  purchasing  limelight  ap¬ 
paratus  deferred  doing  so  until  some  authoritative  statement  was 
made.  The  season,  unfortunately,  is  best  part  over  before  any 
announcement  is  made,  and  manufacturers  suffer  in  consequence. 

***** 

I  don’t  think  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that,  notwithstanding  the 
“boom  ”  in  jets,  high  pressure  of  wonderful  candle  power,  injector 
jets,  and  oxy-ether  saturator  jets,  the  number  made  this  season  will 
not  at  all  compare  with  those  made  last.  Many  lanternists  may,  of 
course,  be  content  to  use  the  incandescent  gaslight,  and  others  be 
fortunate  enough  to  have  electricity  laid  on,  and  so  avail  them¬ 
selves  [of  the  electric  arc  light ;  but,  even  putting  a  fair  number 
down  for  these  two  classes  of  lanternists,  there  is  still  a  big  deficit 
in  trade. 

***** 

The  mention  of  the  incandescent  gaslight  reminds  me  of  an 
American  patent  taken  out  and  published  for  the  manufacture  of 


indestructible  mantles,  or  at  any  rate,  if  not  indestructible,  so  mad»- 
that  they  can  be  handled.  It  consists  of  oxide  of  thorium,  oxide  of 
didymium,  and  oxide  of  lanthanun.  They  are  mixed  into  a  dough  con¬ 
sistency  with  liquid  glue,  and  then  forced  into  threads  and  woven. 
These  are  duly  supported  on  a  platinum  or  fire-clay  mould,  dried, 
and  incinerated.  The  yellow  light  desired  bv  some  users  of  gas  in 
preference  to  the  light  of  the  Welsbach  light  is  obtained  by  didymia, 
but  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  must  be  used,  or  the  light  will  be 
too  yellow. 

***** 

According  to  decisions  on  patents  in  connexion  with  mantles  for 
incandescent  gas  lighting,  it  appears  that  Auer  Von  Welsbach  wa- 
not  the  inventor  of  the  incandescent  gaslight,  but  he  so  far  im¬ 
proved  the  method  of  producing  it,  that,  while  he  uses  the  salts  from 
the  earth  metals  only,  his  patent  remains  good.  A  final  appeal  is,, 
however,  to  be  made  to  the  Imperial  Court  to  see  if  the  decision  of 
the  Patent  Office  will  be  upheld.  Another  patent  has  been  allowed 
by  the  Board  of  Appeals  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  this  is  for  a  hood: 
formed  by  an  electrolyte  of  the  nitrates  or  sulphates  of  earth  metals 
It  appears  a  finely  woven  platinum  conical  hood  has  deposited  on  it 
by  electricity  a  mixture  of  these  nitrates  and  basic  earth  salts,  and / 
this  is  then  converted  into  oxides  by  calcination.  The  resultant  is 
a  hood  that  gives  a  splendid  light  when  used  over  a  Bunsen  burner, 
and,  moreover,  can  be  handled,  and,  if  pressed  out  of  shape,  easily 
reshaped. 

***** 

This  looks  as  if  the  future  of  incandescent  gaslighting  would  be- 
a  grand  one,  for  with  a  platinum  base  there  should  be  practical 
indestructibility,  and  the  cost  of  production  is  said  to  be  such  that 
they  can  be  sold  quite  as  low,  if  not  lower  in  price,  than  the  present 
ones.  For  lanternists  it  may  lend  itself  to  being  supplied  witE 
oxygen  gas,  and  thus  a  greatly  improved  light  obtained  for  special 
work.  Our  old  friend  the  limelight  will  want  a  lot  of  beating  for- 
projection  work,  especially  now  the  “injector”  type  of  jets  permits- 
of  such  powerful  light  being  obtained  with  the  ordinary  house  gas 
as  supplied  at  low  pressure,  and  oxygen  gas  at  high  pressure  from  a 
cylinder.  It  will  be  found  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  with 
these  jets  by  leaving  the  taps  of  jet  fully  open,  and  regulating  the 
supply  of  gas  by  means  of  a  fine  screw-down  valve  on  the  cyli  nder 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  i^New  Light  ”  is  on  all  sides  the  feature  of  the  hour,  and  the* 
lanternist,  if  he  wishes  to  be  “  up  to  date  ”  must  have  some  slides  of 
the  wonderful  shadowgraphs  produced  by  the  X  rays  discovered  bp 
Professor  Rontgen.  I  noticed  the  other  evening  at  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution  the  negatives  and  prints  on  view  in  the  library,  as  well  as  the  • 
lantern  slides  taken  from  subjects  of  a  similar  class  to  those  experi¬ 
mented  on  by  the  originator,  were  the  subject  of  much  comment  and  i 
interest.  The  results  clearly  show  that  there  are  few  things  in  nature- 
really  opaque,  and,  just  as  coal,  stone,  and  wood,  if  the  section  is  thin^ 
can  be  seen  through  when  placed  under  the  microscope,  and  ordinary 
daylight  or  limelight  used,  so  flesh,  leather,  wood,  vulcanite,  and 
aluminium  can  be  penetrated  by  these  mysterious  rays,  and,  given  a 
certain  time  and  a  limit  of  thickness,  an  impression  can  be  made  on 
a  sensitive  plate.  As  ordinary  simple  spark  apparatus  can  be  used 
for  this  work,  the  numbers  of  experimenters  in  this  direction  will  be  - 
legion,  and  the  results  will  be  anxiously  awaited  by  the  scientific 
and  lay  world. 

***** 

Among  the  many  interesting  things  in  the  reprint  of  the  first 
number  of  the  Daily  News,  published  on  the  occasion  of  its  jubilee  on 
January  21,  is  an  advertisement  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution 
It  runs  as  follows  :  “  The  lectures  selected  for  this  period  of  the 
year  by  Dr.  Ryan  and  Professor  Bachhoffner  in  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy  will  be  illustrated  by  interesting  and  brilliant  ex¬ 
periments.  A  lecture  on  the  prevalent  disease  in  potatoes  will  be 
delivered  by  Dr.  Ryan  and  also  on  the  atmospheric  railway  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bachhoffner,  a  working  model  of  which,  carrying  several 
persons  is  exhausted  daily.  The  additions  to  the  opaque  micro¬ 
scope,  dissolving  views  and  chromatrope  are  very  effective.  The- 
physioscope”  .... 
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To  read  this  after  fifty  years  causes  one  to  reflect,  and,  in 
analysing  the  above,  that  which  stands  out  prominently,  or  appeals 
most  strongly  to  a  lantemist,  is  the  part  referring  to  the  opaque 
microscope.  How  often  is  a  projection  microscope  shown  in  public  at 
all  now,  and  especially  an  opaque  microscope  !  I  feel,  however, 
that ’there  is  a  large  percentage  of  the  present  generation  who  would 
be  as  much  entertained  now  by  a  good  microscope  and  popular  living 
and  other  objects,  as  their  parents  were  before  them  in  1846. 
***** 


Such  lectures  as  have  lately  been  given  by  Professor  Stewart  at 
the  Royal  Institution  will  do  much  to  popularise  the  microscope, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  newspapers  are  reporting  them  in  an 
interesting  manner,  especially  the  Daily  Graphic,  its  heading  of 
“  Armour  of  Flint,”  and  “  Jaws  in  the  Stomach,”  being  very  apropos 
and  catchy,  and  likely  to  cause  lay  readers  to  take  to  microscopy. 

G.  E.  R.  Baker. 

- ♦ - 


THE  LUMIERE  KINEMATOGRAPII. 


[Photo-Gazette.] 

We  have  on  several  occasions  brought  chronophotography  under  the 
notice  of  our  readers,  and  have  successively  described  in  these  pages 
M.  Marey’s  apparatus  for  studying  objects  in  motion,  M.  Demenv’s 
for  projecting  living  scenes,  and,  more  recently,  the  same  inventor’s 
hand  camera,  bringing  chronophotography  within  the  scope  of  the 
amateur;  and,  lastly,  Edison’s  kinetoscope,  which  is  now  seen  to 
some  extent  everywhere. 

Messrs.  Lumiere,  the  well-known  plate-makers,  have  just  made  an 


B 


instrument  founded  upon  the  same  principles  as  these  different  in¬ 
ventions,  but  which  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  reversible  :  that  is  to 


say,  600  to  800  exposures  may  be  made  upon  a  band  of  film,  and,  after 
a  positive  has  been  made  upon  another  similar  band,  the  scene  in 
motion  may  be  projected  upon  a  screen  and  exhibited  to  a  large 
assembly. 

During  the  last  few  days  a  series  of  photographs,  thu*  projected, 
have  been  shown  in  Paris  with  great  success.  The  firet  picture  is 
thrown  upon  the  screen  for  a  moment ;  then,  suddenly,  the  figures 
begin  to  move — carriages,  a  tramcar  crossing  a  large  square,  &C. ; 
nothing  could  be  more  striking,  more  unexpected  than  this  sudden 
transition  into  life  of  the  photographic  image. 

Our  friend,  M.  L.  Oliver,  editor  of  the  llevue  Gbitrale  dcs  Sciences 
Pares  et  Ap)>li(/u4es,  has  kindly  lent  us  the  drawings,  which  he  ha- 


B 


had  prepared,  of  the  apparatus,  and  which  we  shall  new  u*e  f  r 
giving  a  description  in  detail. 

The  band  of  film  follow?*  the  same  path,  whether  it  be  a  ^nsitive 
band  for  making  a  ntgitin  or  .  \  nt  t  iuuid  us**!  for  projection ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  back  of  th<  apparatus  i*  removed,  and  a 
strong  beam  of  light  is  thrown  upon  th>-  band. 

Only  one  description  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  make  !►  :h  functions 
of  the  apparatus  understood,  either  a-  k.nematograph  or  kincnato- 
scope. 

The  band  of  film  enclosed  in  B  (figs.  1  and  2)  i«  fifteen  metre* 
long  and  three  centimetres  wide ;  it  is  p.  rforated  near  both  edge* 
with  equidistant  hole>  -ituate  at  the  extremity  of  each  image  ;  the 
pictures  taken  at  intervals  of  one-fifteenth  of  a  second  are  exactly 
similar,  that  is  to  ‘siy.  if  two  pictures  be  superposed,  those  part*  re¬ 
presenting  stationary  object-  will  exactly  coincide,  and  the  pari* 
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representing  moving  objects  will  be  so  situate  that  they  represent 
the  change  that  has  occurred  by  movement  in  the  interval  between 
the  exposures. 

This  band,  P,  rolled  on  a  spool  (figs.  1  and  2),  passes  through  an 
opening,  y,  descends  vertically,  then  passes  an  aperture,  E,  in  front 
of  the  lens  situated  at  O  ;  thence  it  goes  into  the  recess,  G,  to  pass 
upwards  over  a  small  rod,  E,  to  be  carried  on  to  a  spool,  P,  rotating 
on  the  axis,  T. 

The  handle,  M,  turned  by  hand,  rotates  the  spool  by  a  system  of 
cogs,  and  at  the  same  time  turns  the  arbor,  w,  of  an  eccentric,  C 
(shown  alone,  fig.  3),  and  imparts 
a  go-and-return  movement  to  the 
frame,  L,  vertically. 

From  the  form  of  this  eccentric 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  regularly 
increasing  speed  is  imparted  to 
the  frame,  and  that  it  decreases  in 
like  manner,  and  that  there  is  a 
rest  at  each  end  of  the  track. 

This  rest  is  necessary  to  allow 
two  small  hooks,  X  and  A',  carried 
by  the  frame,  to  pass  through, 
and  return  from,  the  holes  along 
the  edges  of  the  band.  The  hooks 
are  attached  to  the  springs,  A 
and  C ;  two  inclined  planes,  R, 
upon  which  they  slide,  remove 
them  from  the  film  when  the 
frame,  L,  is  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  its  path,  and  they  allow  them  to  approach  and  engage  with  the 
holes  when  the  frame  is  up.  It  follows  that  the  band  is  drawn  along 
the  path  of  the  frame  in  equal  sections,  and  that  it  remains  stationary 
whilst  the  frame  returns.  The  length  of  the  picture  is,  therefore, 
exactly  that  of  the  path  of  the  frame. 

The  moment  the  film  is  at  rest  a  shutter  of  a  disc,  D,  also  moved 
by  the  same  handle,  presents  its  open  section  to  the  lens  and  effects 
the  exposure.  The  light  passes  in  either  direction,  whether  for 
photographing  or  for  projection.  The  opening  in  the  disc  may  be 
regulated  at  will  to  diminish  or  increase  the  exposure  as  may  be 
found  necessary.  In  order  that  the  film  may  be  rolled  up  con¬ 
tinuously  on  the  spool,  P',  which  receives  it,  the  film  at  E  passes 
over  a  rod  mounted  on  a  light  spring,  by  which  sufficient  elasticity  is 
imparted  to  compensate  for  the  intervals  of  rest  caused  by  the 
eccentric.  But  this  arrangement,  which  is  quite  indispensable  for 
making  exposures,  because  the  film,  must  then  be  perfectly  guarded 
from  light,  may  be  dispensed  with  when  transparencies  are  projected. 
In  practice  one  may  dispense  with  the  drum,  P',  in  the  latter  case, 
and  allow  the  film  to  pass  out  of  the  apparatus.  The  periods  of  rest 
are  indispensable  for  exposure  in  making  the  negatives  in  order  that 
the  pictures  shall  be  sharp  ;  it  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  the 
lens  be  uncovered  by  the  shutter  during  the  whole  period  of  rest, 
and  the  aperture  in  the  disc  may  be  regulated  and  reduced  even  to  a 
narrow  slit.  The  pauses  are  none  the  less  necessary  for  projection, 
to  enable  sufficient  light  to  pass.  One  cannot  use  to©  much,  and  the 
aperture  of  the  shutter  may  be  opened  to  its  fullest  extent.  It 
suffices  if  the  pictures  follow  each  other  at  intervals  of  one-tenth  of 
a  second  ;  they  will  then  unite  and  give  the  idea  of  movement,  owing 
to  the  persistence  of  vision. 


SMASHED  LANTERN  CONDENSERS. 

Now  that  the  electric  light  is  being  so  commonly  employed  for 
lantern  projection,  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  more  cracked  condensers 
than  of  yore.  Some  lanternists  seem  to  be  most  unlucky  with  regard 
to  accidents  of  this  nature,  while  others  enjoy  perfect  imunity 
frorti  them.  We  suspect  that  care  in  lighting  up,  and  in  avoiding 
draughts  of  air  after  the  jets  have  been  turned  off,  may  be  the  secret 
of  this  freedom  from  breakage.  But  other  precautions  may,  with 
advantage,  be  taken  by  those  who  wish  to  preserve  their  condensers, 
one  of  which  consists  in  having  a  flannel  cushion  to  place  against 
the  glass  after  use,  so  that  it  shall  not  cool  too  quickly.  We  need 
hardly  mention  that  the  glasses  should  be  loose  enough  to  rattle  in 


their  cells  when  cold,  and  then  there  is  no  fear  of  their  breaking  by 
their  own  expansion  when  hot.  When  using  the  arc  light  the  con¬ 
densers  {should  be  protected  by  a  curved  screen,  with  its  concave 
surface  towards  the  light,  for  the  carbons  have  a  tiresome  way  of 
spitting  out  particles  of  incandescent  matter  which,  if  they  do  not 
break  the  condenser  outright,  will  pitt  and  roughen  its  surface. 

We  may  mention,  in  this  connexion,  that  Mr.  Ives,  who  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  lantern  matters,  supports  the  back  glass 
of  his  condenser  at  three  points  only  by  means  of  brass  catches 
attached  to  springs.  He  lately  told  us  that  before  he  adopted  this 
plan  he  lost  many  condensers  by  breakage,  but  that  since  he  has 
used  these  spring  clutches  he  has  been  quite  free  from  such  vexatious 
disasters. 


1  COMBINATION  FEINTING  OF  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

The  combining  of  two  or  more  views  into  one  lantern  slide  is  an  operation 
but  seldom  undertaken  by  amateur  workers,  and,  in  fact,  is  one  which  is 
more  often  passed  on  to  the  hands  of  professional  slide-makers  than 
any  one  else  engaged  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  photography,  the 
reason  for  this  being,  no  doubt,  that  such  an  operation  requires  at  least 
some  amount  of  special  experience  at  this  particular  work,  which  entails 
a  fair  amount  of  neat-handedness,  combined  with  a  supply  of  special 
apparatus,  but  seldom  at  the  command  of  those  who  do  not  give  par¬ 
ticular  study  and  attention  to  this  class  of  work. 

Among  amateur  workers,  no  doubt,  many  experienced  slide-makers 
could  be  found  who  have  never  made  a  combined  transparency, 
nor  ever  seen  the  operation  performed  either.  Although  at  the  same 
time  such  may  have  a  perfect  idea  of  how  such  pictures  are  produced, 
still,  from,  very  possibly,  a  want  of  some  piece  of  apparatus,  they  never 
care  to  undertake  the  making  of  combined  lantern  slides.  Others,  again, 
look  upon  the  operation  as  one  of  great  difficulty,  entailing  an  amount  of 
experience  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  amateur  workmanship.  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  such  is  not  the  case,  and,  in  the  remarks  which  I  am 
about  to  offer  on  this  subject  to  the  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  I  hope  to  show  how  easily  any  one  who  has  experience 
of  making  lantern  slides  by  reduction  through  the  camera,  may  produce 
combined  slides  also,  provided  they  give  a  fair  amount  of  close  attention 
and  bestow  a  little  amount  of  neat-handedness  when  undertaking  this 
class  of  work. 

To  make  combined  slides  from  two  or  more  negatives,  the  first  essential 
is  suitable  apparatus,  but  this  need  not  be  in  any  way  an  elaborate  or 
costly  outfit;  as  a  rule,  any  ordinary  copying  box,  capable  of  holding 
varying  sizes  of  negatives  in  situ  for  the  purpose  of  being  reduced  or 
enlarged,  will  be  found  amply  sufficient  for  the  work,  and,  no  doubt, 
copying  boxes  of  this  description  are  now  in  the  hands  of  nearly  every 
amateur  who  aspires  to  the  honour  of  being  an  expert  slide-maker.  To 
such,  however,  as  may  not  have  such  a  box  beside  them,  perhaps  a  brief 
description  of  how  any  one  can  make  such  themselves,  at  a  mere  bagatelle 
in  the  way  of  cost,  may  be  of  interest. 

A  very  useful  size  is  one  that  will  carry  any  dimension  of  negative  up  to 
12  x  10  inches.  Let  this  be  a  square  box  with  top  and  bottom  knocked 
out,  at  one  of  the  open  ends,  nail  strips  of  wood  to  act  as  a  groove,  so  as 
to  permit  the  largest  size  of  negative,  and  also  carriers,  to  slide  easily  into 
the  grooves.  A  nest  of  carriers  for  each  of  the  stock  sizes  of  plates  will 
complete  the  box,  and  such  is  easily  produced  at  home  by  any  one  pos¬ 
sessed  of  even  the  crudest  ideas  of  carpentry. 

Having  provided  a  suitable  copying  box,  the  next  requirement  is  a 
good  copying  board ;  this  is  of  great  service  in  permitting  the  camera  and 
box  being  placed  at  proper  distances  from  each  other  when  the  ever- varying 
sizes  of  reductions  and  enlargements  are  being  registered  exactly  on  the 
focussing  screen  of  the  camera.  A  very  useful  size  is  one  of  eight  feet 
long  by  about  twelve  inches  wide,  and  made  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
warp  or  twist,  otherwise  the  camera  and  box  will  not  stand  flat  upon  its 
surface.  When  such  has  been  provided,  at  spaces  of  every  six  inches  or 
so,  rule  or  scrape  across  the  top  of  the  board  lines  at  exactly  the  same 
distance,  the  same  as  a  foot  rule  registers  inches ;  this  will  be  found  of  great 
service  in  permitting  the  camera  to  be  placed  square  on  to  the  negative 
in  the  box,  and  so  prevent  any  distortion  in  the  pictures. 

The  next  essential  is  the  preparing  of  the  ground  glass,  or  focussing 
screen  of  the  camera,  with  a  special  set  of  guides  for  this  particular  class 
of  work. 

The  first  essential  is  to  find  out  the  exact  centre  of  the  dark  slide  of  the 
camera  it  is  intended  to  employ  in  this  work.  One  and  the  same  slide 
should  be  always  used,  and,  when  this  slide  is  fitted  with  its  carrier  for 
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the  lantern  size  of  plate,  attention  should  be  given  to  see  that  the 
aperture  of  this  cut  out  is  not  too  large,  but  of  the  exact  size  to  carry  the 
3J  x  3-j,  or  lantern  size  of  plate,  without  the  same  moving  in  any  way 
when  such  is  placed  in  the  carrier  ;  this  is  very  important,  for,  upon  the 
sensitive  plate  always  occupying  exactly  the  same  position  in  the  camera 
when  the  dark  slide  is  inserted,  depends  the  entire  success  of  the 
operation.  Any  carrier  that  permits  of  the  plate  moving  from  one  side  to 
■another  should  be  discarded  as  quite  unsuitable  for  the  work,  and,  when 
such  is  found,  it  should  immediately  be  doctored  by  gluing  to  its  side 
small  pieces  of  cardboard,  until  the  lantern  plate  just  sits  snugly  in  its 
place.  The  springs  of  the  dark  slide  should  be  firm  enough  to  keep  it 
from  falling  backwards,  also  a  precaution  necessary  to  observe  when  at 
times  the  copying  board  is  pointing  upwards  to  the  sky. 

Having  selected  a  suitable  slide,  and  fitted  to  the  same  a  good  carrier 
•®>s  described,  the  next  step  is  to  find  the  exact  spot  on  the  ground  glass  of 
the  camera  that  exactly  coincides  with  the  true  centre  of  the  cut-out 
aperture  of  the  carrier  in  the  slide,  and,  until  this  has  been  discovered 
and  truly  marked  upon  the  focussing  screen,  it  is  no  use  attempting  to 
register  correctly  any  combination  of  negatives  on  one  and  the  same 
sensitive  plate. 

There  are  several  methods  of  finding  the  exact  centre  of  the  sensitive 
plate  when  the  same  is  contained  in  the  carrier  of  the  slide,  and  perhaps 
the  simplest  to  describe  is  the  following: — Place  a  sensitive  plate  in 
position,  and  then  rule  diagonally  from  top  to  bottom  corners  of  the 
plate  ;  where  these  two  lines  cross  will  be  the  exact  centre  of  the  plate, 
and  some  means  must  be  found  to  find  and  mark  the  exact  spot  upon  the 
iocussing  glass,  that  coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  plate,  when  the 
same  is  pushed  home  in  the  carrier  for  exposure  of  the  plates.  Once 
found,  this  is  known  for  all  time  coming  when  the  same  slide  and  carrier 
is  used ;  hence  the  desirability  of  allotting  one  slide  specially  for  this 
work. 

To  find  the  exact  spot  on  the  ground  glase  that  just  coincides  with  the 
centre  of  the  carrier,  perhaps  as  sure  a  method  as  any  to  adopt  is  to 
rule  diagonal  lines  also  on  the  focussing  screen,  and  then,  by  exposing  a 
iew  trial  plates,  it  will  soon  be  found  if  the  spot  where  the  diagonals  cross 
on  the  focussing  screen  exactly  correspond  with  the  diagonals  on  the 
sensitive  plate  ;  in  practice  it  will  be  found  that  some  Blight  allowance 
will  require  to  be  made  from  these  points  with  most  cameras,  but,  once 
the  true  spot  is  found,  it  is  easy  to  keep  to  it  for  all  future  time. 

From  this  true  centre  several  circles  of  varying  sizes  or  diameters 
should  be  ruled  on  the  ground  glass,  commencing  with  a  very  small  one, 
and  terminating  with  a  larger  one  the  exact  size  of  a  cut-out  round 
mask,  which  it  is  intended  to  adopt  as  the  size  for  mounting  and  finishing 
the  slide. 

These  centres  will  be  found  of  the  utmost  use  when  varying  sizes  of 
images  have  to  be  printed  in  exact  positions  on  the  sensitive  plate ;  in 
iact,  they  are  indispensable  for  exact  registration. 

Having  such  apparatus  at  command,  the  production  of  combined 
lantern  slides  becomes  a  matter  of  ease,  only  requiring  the  exercise  of  a 
•due  amount  of  care  when  registering  the  various  negatives  on  the  ground 
.glass,  and  the  exercise  of  proper  judgment  in  the  exposure  of  the 
sensitive  plate  to  the  different  densities  of  the  negatives  that  are  being 
used,  so  as  the  development  of  the  various  exposures  will  all  come  along 
together,  and  finish  in  something  like  the  same  manner,  as  regards 
•detail  and  density. 

In  most  lecture  sets  a  good  introductory  slide  is  always  appreciated  by 
an  audience,  and  a  good  start  is  of  the  utmost  importance  with  most 
lecturers.  As  examples  of  combination  slides  and  a  description  of  how 
these  introductory  transparencies  are  produced  will  probably  prove  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  a  detailed  description  of  the  method  employed 
in  making  the  same  will  be  appreciated. 

Individual  taste  must  always  be  observed  more  or  less  as  regards 
design  ;  but  in  most  instances,  when  furnishing  introductory  slides  for 
lecture  sets,  some  of  the  more  interesting  or  particular  view  of  the  sets  are 
generally  selected  to  form  the  combination  slide,  with  perhaps  a  bold 
titling  describing  the  name  of  the  lecture.  Surrounding  these  various 
selected  views,  and  in  the  remarks  which  I  am  about  to  olfer,  it  shall  be 
my  aim  to  describe,  as  plainly  as  possible,  how  any  one  should  set  about 
making  such  a  slide. 

At  the  outset  any  lettering  or  printing  which  has  to  be  included  in  the 
picture  should  be  first  produced  on  a  clean  white  card  ;  this  may  represent 
the  name  of  the  lecture,  and  may  assume  any  shape  or  form  according  to 
taste,  provided  the  design  is  such  as  will  permit  suitable  spaces  for  the 
printing  of  the  little  views  that  have  to  be  placed  alongside  such  titling  or 
lettering.  As  a  general  rule,  the  extreme  edges  of  the  slide  carry  these 
titles,  the  form  of  which  may  be  either  round,  square,  cushion  or  other  J 
shape  according  to  taste;  this  will  leave  the  centre  clear  and  suitable  for 


the  reception  of  as  many  little  pictures  as  may  be  desired  to  illustrate  the 
coming  lecture. 

Let  us  suppose  it  is  decided  to  adopt  a  round  shape.  In  which  case,  let 
the  operator  pay  a  visit  to  his  nearest  ticket  writer,  and  get  him  to 
describe  a  true  circle  in  black  ticketing  ink  on  a  pure  white  card  ;  outside 
this  circle  get  him  to  print,  in  good  bold  characters,  the  title  of  the 

lecture  set ;  this  provided,  let  a  good  negative  from  same  be  made _ by  a 

good  negative  I  mean  one  absolutely  opaque  as  regards  the  whites  and 
almoBt  clear  glass  as  regards  the  black  lettering.  If  an  operator  cannot  do 
this,  he  should  practise  black-and-white  working  until  he  can.  In  som  e 
cases  recoursejmay  be  had  to  absolutely  blocking  out  all  but  the  lettering, 
so  as  to  provide  a  negative  through  which  no  light  will  pass  on  to  the 
sensitive  plate  on  those  parts  that  must  be  reserved  for  other  negatives. 
On  the  production  of  an  absolutely  opaque  black-and-white  negative  for 
this  purpose  much  of  the  success  in  results  will  depend. 

Having  provided  a  suitable  titling  negative,  the  next  step  is  the  selection 
of  the  illustrating  negatives,  and  these  may  be  of  any  size  or  dvn-itv  in 
fact,  just  ordinary  stock  negatives  may  be  utilised,  provided  a  copying 
box,  as  previously  referred  to,  has  been  supplied. 

In  my  next  I  hope  to  refer  to  the  various  manipulations  necessary  so 
as  to  combine  these  negatives  into  one  and  the  same  slide. 

T.  N.  Armstrong. 


THE  CAMERA  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

( Sharlanfl'p  Trade  Journal.] 

Among  Whales  and  Whai.ers. 

The  stranding  of  twenty-seven  whales  at  Murewai,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Auckland  peninsula,  just  between  Waitakorei  and  Kaipara,  brought 
almost  to  our  doors  an  unexpected  opportunity  for  securing  some  great 
subjects  for  the  camera;  as  in  these  dull  times  the  demand  for  novelties 
is  unabated,  here  was  a  splendid  chance  for  adventure. 

Although  the  railway  runs  along  within  about  ten  miles  of  tbeeoaBt, 
the  track  to  the  stranded  monsters  was  very  rough,  with  no  friendly 
shelter  or  food  supply  on  the  way.  Yet  some  of  the  more  hardy  and 
determined  of  our  Auckland  camera  men  faced  the  trouble,  and  in  heavy 
marching  order,  with  a  heavy  pikau  of  gear  and  tucker,  bravely  attacked 
that  muddy  track.  Fortunately  they  found  some  tents  on  the  Ix-ach,  and 
made  themselves  at  home,  roughing  it  with  the  whalers,  who  were 
making  the  most  of  the 

Flotsam  and  Jetsam 

on  the  beach. 

Several  very  good  negatives  were  secured  of  the  novel  scene.  The 
stranded  whales  were  half  buried  in  the  sand,  and  the  work  of  saving  the 
blubber,  boiling  down  and  filling  casks  with  oil,  gave  life  and  interest  to 
the  pictures. 

After  the  mid-winter  season,  the  whales  returning  from  a  cruise  in 
Antarctic  waters  coast  along  the  shores  of  New  Zealani.  often  quite 
close  to  the  land,  on  their  way  to  warmer  seas,  and  these  had  probably 
been  driven  by  bad  weather  out  of  their  usual  course. 

On  the  east  coast  of  the  North  Island  the  whales'  homeward  track  has 
been  observed  to  pass  close  under  Cape  Brett,  and  Messrs.  Cook  Bros, 
determined  to  attempt  their  capture  here  by  m^ans  of  nets  stretched  across 
the  whales’  line  of  progress,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  greatest 
success  has  crowned  this  bold  and  daring  enterprise. 

Whales  Cacoht  in  Nets. 

This  seemed  to  promise  an  adventure  with  results  even  better  than 
stranded  whales  as  novelties  in  photography —at  lea*t  *o  thought  oar 
friend,  Mr.  Tom  Ryan,  who,  soenting  here  a  rare  kind  of  sport,  not 
unmixed  with  hard  work  and  no  little  danger,  determined  upon  putting 
his  aquatic  experiences  to  the  test,  and.  armel  with  a  hand  and  a  whole- 
plate  camera,  he  made  for  the  scene  of  action. 

It  was  no  good  waiting  for  good  boatiug  weather,  as  the  whales  did  not 
object  to  wind  or  rain  :  so.  after  a  pretty  roogfa  experience  of  one  of  our 
winter  storms,  he  reached  the  whaling  ground,  and  was  welcomed  by  the 
whalers  with  hearty  hospitality. 

Here  is  the  log  of  his 

First  Day's  Work, 

in  which  our  friend  did  his  full  share  at  the  oars,  exposed  to  wet  and  oold, 
with  little  food  and  no  shelter,  and  on  ooe  occasion  at  least  for  sixteen 
hours  at  a  stretch  : — 

“  The  first  morning  at  •'>  a.m.  a  terrible  noise  was  hoard.  I  woke  up 
with  a  start,  and  thought  that  a  bull  fight  was  on.  It  was  pitch  dark,  so 
I  looked  outside  in  some  trepidation,  and  heard  voices  of  natives  shouting 
here  and  there.  Knowing  the  Maori  Hugo,  I  soon  ascertained  it  was  only 
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‘  Charlie,’  the  cook,  blowing  the  horn  to  call  the  boats’  crews  to  breakfast — 
5  a.m.,  just  fancy  what  anjhour  for  a  mid-winter  breakfast !  I  tumbled 
up,  however,  and  had  breakfast,  and  then  set  off  to  the  jetty  to  ship  in 
the  whale  boats  for  the  day’s  work.  Our  crew  were  all  natives  except 
Bert  Cook  and  myself,  and  our  boat  was  pretty  full,  for  the  nets  were  on 
board  coiled  up  in  a  huge]bundle  fore  and  aft.  We  had  three  sections  of 
net  on  board,  with  numerous  twenty-gallon  kegs  for  buoys.  The  sea 
was  beautifully  calm,  and  we  rowed  along  swiftly  under  the  frowning 
masses  of  cliff,  which  is  characteristic  of  this  wild  part  of  coast.  We 
arrived  off  a  large  rocky  reef,  and  then  proceeded  to  set  the  nets,  which, 
by  the  way,  are  no  small  things.  There  are  five  sections,  ten  fathoms 
square  in  each  section,  which  gives  altogether  a  total  length  of  1000 
fathoms  of  whale  line.  The  mesh  is  a  six  feet  square  one,  and,  when  one 
comes  to  weigh  up  the  line  and  various  appendages,  it  is  no  wonder  the 
whale  boats  float  very  deeply. 

“  Setting  the  Nets. 

“  The  mode  of  setting  the  net  is  thus  : — A  stout  fixed  line  is  made  fast 
to  the  rocks,  and  it  is  then  carried  sixty  fathoms,  out  to  sea,  where  it  is 
fastened  to  a  large  buoy  moored  to  a  half- ton  mooring.  The  boats  pick 
up  this  strong  line,  and  then  proceed  to  tie  the  net  to  it  by  means  of 
stops,  |and  pay  it  out.  These  sections  are  now  temporarily  lashed 
together  with  a  piece  of  rope  yarn,  so  that  when  a  whale  get  meshed,  he 
breaks  away  the  section  which  has  caught  him  from  the  other  sections, 
leaving  them  intact.  All  the  net  being  paid  out,  an  inspection  is  made 
as  far  as  possible  to  see  if|the  net  is  hanging  all  clear  and  not  tangled. 
An  adjournment  is  then  made  shorewards  to  get  a  landing  on  the  cliffs, 
which  is  managed  with  a  bit  of  manoeuvring,  as  the  heavy  ocean  roll 
always  makes  a  nasty  surf  here. 

“  Whilst  we  are  having  ‘  tucker  ’  one  of  the  Maoris  cries  out  ‘  Blow  !  ’ 
and  we  are  alLin  a  buzz  of  excitement,  as  two  whales  are  seen  approaching 
not  half  a  mile  away.  The  boats  are  manned  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  whales  still  keep  on  their  course,  heading  well  inside  the  net.  If 
they  keep  on  the  same  course,  the  capture  of  one  is  a  certainty,  so  the 
line  is  bent  on  to  the  harpoon,  and  the  boat  steerers  in  both  boats  are 
standing  up  ready  as  the  whales  approach  the  nets,  heading  right  into 
them.  We  now  are  filled  with  excitement,  every  eye  being  on  the  buoys. 

“  A  Double  Catch. 

“  The  next  minute  two  of  them  disappear  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  then  two  more  follow  amidst  a  cheer  from  both  boats’  crews. 
‘  Dubs'?  ’  exclaims  Bert  Cook,  meaning  that  two  whales  were  meshed. 
We  now  strain  every  muscle  on  the  oars  to  pull  up  the  whales,  who  are 
now  lashing  the  sea  all  round  into  a  fury  of  foam.  The  other  boat  singles 
out  one  and  chases  it,  whilst  we  chase  the  other.  A  sharp  spurt  of  half  a 
mile  brings  us  up  to  our  whale,  who  is  lashing  out  with  his  flukes  in  all 
directions.  Under  the  skilful  heading  of  Bert  Cook  we  range  up  near  the 
whale,  getting  smothered  with  spray  through  his  kicking.  ‘  Stand  up, 
Warren  !  ’  shouts  Bert  to  the  native  boat  steerer  in  the  bow,  and  our  man 
is  ready  in  an  instant.  *  Now,  then,  strike !  ’  rings  the  cry  again  from 
Bert ;  then  our  boat  steerer,  a  strong,  athletic  man,  sends  the  harpoon 
deep  into  the  side  of  the  whale,  who  marks  his  disapproval  by  a  most 
determined  lashing  of  his  flukes. 

“  ‘  Come  aft,  Warren  !  ’  shouts  Bert  to  the  native,  who,  quick  as  a  cat, 
hops  from  thwart  to  thwart  and  takes  the  steer  oar  from  Bert,  who  now 
rushes  forward  to  where  the  lances  are  kept. 

“  We  ‘  peak  ’  oars,  and  the  whale  sounding,  the  line  runs  out  of  the  tub 
at  an  alarming  rate  round  the  loggerhead  with  an  unmistakable  smell  of 
something  burning.  It  is  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  line  round  the 
loggerhead,  so  a  bucket  of  water  is  thrown  over  the  line  to  cool  it.  Down, 
down,  he  goes,  20,  25,  and  then  30  and  35  fathoms  line  out,  when  it  eases 
up  a  bit. 

“  ‘  He’s  coming  up,’  shouts  Bert.  ‘  Haul  on  the  line,’  is  the  order ;  so 
we  start  hauling  on  something  different  to  a  schnapper  or  hapuka. 

“  Now  we  commence  to  travel  quicker,  for  the  whale  is  rising  rapidly, 
We  haul  every  man  for  all  he  is  worth,  when  up  comes  the  whale  about 
thirty  yards  ahead.  We  haul  our  hardest  so  as  to  be  up  close  to  him 
next  rising,  which  we  do.  We  get  pretty  close,  when  Bert,  who  has  now 
the  deadly  lance  unsheathed,  standing  erect,  delivers  a  blow  into  the 
whale’s  side.  The  lance  sinks  deep  into  the  flesh  and  out  pours  blood. 
The  lance,  being  hauled  out  by  means  of  the  warp  attached,  is  thrust  in 
again  and  again,  each  thrust  being  the  signal  for  renewed  furious  lashing 
of  the  flukes  till  he  goes  down.  He  now  starts  running,  as  the  lance 
wounds  have  pricked  him  up  a  bit. 

“  Sixteen  Miles  an  Hour. 

“  We  hang  on  with  the  line  round  the  logger,  and  away  we  go  in  tow 
of  the  whale,  travelling  about  sixteen  miles  an  hour,  a  great  wave  of 


spray  being  thrown  out  from  each  side  of  the  boat,  wetting  us  through. 
The  truth  of  my  friend’s  words  as  to  the  spice  of  danger  was  now  dawning 
upon  me.  I  had  time  to  recover  from  the  first  burst  of  excitement,  and 
here  we  were,  fast  behind  a  whale,  travelling  goodnesB  knows  where.  On 
looking  round  we  were  well  off  the  coast.  We  just  oould  make  out  tha 
other  boat,  still  fighting  their  whale,  all  safe.  Up  comeB  our  chap  again, 
and  we  once  more  ‘  haul  line.’  We  get  up  close  to  him  again,  and  once 
more  the  deadly  lance  is  at  work,  two  more  thrusts,  and  up  shoots  a 
column  of  deep  red  blood  from  the  nostril  of  the  whale.  An  expression 
of  delight  bursts  from  our  crew,  for  a  whale  spouting  with  blood  is  an 
indication  that  he  is  mortally  wounded  by  the  lance.  He  seems  now 
thoroughly  flurried  in  his  actions,  and  the  succeeding  lance  thrusts  make 
the  huge  carcase  twitch  and  tremble  from  end  to  end.  The  whale  shows 
no  desire  for  ‘  further  sounding,’  preferring  to  remain  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

“  Death  of  the  Whale. 

“  As  he  is  spouting  blood  and  not  travelling,  it  is  no  use  mincing  hie 
body  with  any  more  lance  thrusts,  so  we  have  just  to  wait  and  see  him 
die,  which  sometimes  is  a  very  slow  process.  We  waited  about  half  an 
hour,  the  whale  just  bobbing  up  and  down,  when  all  at  once  he  makes  a 
furious  kick,  and,  raising  his  head  clean  out  of  water,  rushes  shorewards 
at  an  alarming  rate  for  about  half  a  mile,  when  he  suddenly  stops  and 
lies  quiet  for  a  while.  A  few  more  small  spasmodic  kicks,  and  then  the 
drama  of  the  sea  is  finished  as  far  as  his  whaleship  is  concerned.  He 
turns  over  on  his  side  with  a  fin  partly  out  of  water  and  dies,  lying 
motionless  just  awash  with  the  water.  We  haul  up  on  the  line  right 
alongside  and  immediately  cut  the  net  away.  It  is  an  awful  tangle 
round  the  body.  After  a  good  deal  of  labour  we  get  it  into  the  boat,  and 
then  we  find  the  buoys  are  completely  stove  in,  either  with  the  great 
pressure  below  the  water  or  through  getting  kicked  by  the  whale. 

“  The  next  thing  is  to  fasten  a  tow  line,  which  is  made  fast  to  the  two 
jaws,  which  are  drawn  together  so  as  to  prevent  the  mouth  opening. 
Everything  being  ready,  we  start  towing,  which  is  slow  work  with  one 
boat ;  but  the  other  boat,  having  killed  their  whale  close  in  shore,  anchor 
it  there  and  comes  to  our  assistance.  It  is  a  good  long  way  to  the  harbour, 
but,  both  crews  being  willing,  we  make  rapid  progress,  eventually  landing 
the  whale  at  the  wharf  after  a  good  tow  of  nearly  six  hours.  On  the  way 
in  we  were  followed  by  numbers  of  ‘  gonies,’  ‘  stinkpots,’  seagulls,  and 
other  birds,  all  intent  on  having  a  good  feed  off  the  blubber  of  the  whale. 

“  Once  on  shore  again,  we  are  around  the  tea  table  in  no  time,  with  a 
very,  very  good  appetite  after  the  hard  day’s  work.  It  was  nine  o’clock 
when  we  arrived  at  the  wharf,  sixteen  hours  in  the  boat  with  a  little 
lunch  and  plenty  of  hard  graft.  Think  of  that,  ye  eight  hours  a  daymen! 
We  were  one  and  all  soon  asleep,  only  to  be  roused  at  5  a.m.  again  by 
Charley’s  confounded  horn-blowing  for  breakfast.” 

But  the  narrative  as  given  in  detail,  with  illustrations  reproduced  from 
the  photographs,  in  the  N.Z.  Graphic ,  does  not  tell  of  the  dangers  of 
landing  from  a  whale-boat  on  a  slippery  ledge  of  rock  washed  by  the 
surging  Pacific  ;  of  the  perils  to  operator  and  apparatus,  as  riding  in  on 
the  crest  of  one  wave  he  leaps  ashore,  and  with  scarce  a  foothold 
scrambles  up  the  wet  and  slippery  steep.  Then  the  boat  draws  away  and 
comes  in  again  on  another  wave,  when  the  tripod  is  thrown  up  on  to  the 
rock.  Next  time  the  camera  in  its  travelling  case  is  thrown  up — 

A  Good  Catch  ! 

in  which  our  friend’s  experience  as  a  football  athlete  comes  in  opportunely. 
Next,  the  package  of  dark  slides  is  as  well  caught,  and,  as  a  whale  is  already 
in  sight,  it  becomes  very  trying  to  one’s  nerves  to  fix  up  and  get  ready  for 
a  shot.  Just  when  all  is  ready,  drawing  the  slide  shifts  the  legs  and 
disarranges  the  focus,  and  there  is  no  finder  on  the  camera.  To  do  it 
all  over  again  in  haste  and  steadily  is  very  trying  to  one’s  patience,  but, 
as  our  artist  is  nothing  if  not  calm,  he  has  everything  soon  fixed  again, 
as  in  a  moment  of  intense  excitement  off  goes  the  shutter,  just  as  the 
whale  charges  and  takes  the  net  away  with  him  ;  again  reverse  the  slide 
to  get  him  as  he  comes  up.  Then  “  Hurry  up,  my  lad,  into  the  boat  and 
after  him.”  To  get  that  camera  packed  again  in  less  than  a  wink,  and 
all  snug  on  board  before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson,”  without  leaving 
even  a  stop  behind,  is  itself  a  feat  worthy  of  renown,  but  it  had  to  be 
done,  or  our  photographer  would  have  been  left  on  that  rock  till  the 
boat’s  return. 

Presently  he  gets  a  snap-shot  with  the  hand  camera,  as  the  monster, 
lashing  his  enormous  tail  with  terrible  fury,  dashes  into  the  air  its 
encumbering  mass  of  cordage,  floats,  etc.  Then  again  another  shot  just 
as  the  harpoon  is  thrown,  and  several  other  instances  are  snapped  at,  but 
just  as  a  whale  makes  a  clean  breach  out  of  water — like  a  mullet  at  play — 
the  shutter  sticks,  and  this,  the  only  chance,  is  lost.  Fortunately  Mr. 
Ryan’s  artistic  genius  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  he  easily  made  good 
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the  deficiencies  of  the  camera,  and  was  also  successful  in  getting  many 
valuable  negatives  of  the  various  subsequent  operations.  If  any  of  our 
young  enthusiasts  wish  for  a  week  of  rare  sport,  hard  fare,  long  hours, 
plenty  of  real  hard  work,  and  the  finest  trial  of  patience,  tact,  and  temper, 
we  would  recommend  them  to  follow  Mr.  Ryan’s  example,  only  don’t  be 
afraid  of  getting  wet,  and  be  sure  that  your  apparatus  is  waterproof ; 
also  be  not  disappointed  if  under  the  circumstances  none  of  your  nega¬ 
tives  are  perfect,  and  none  of  your  pictures  of  any  great  commercial 
value.  Josiah  Martin. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE. 

[The  Exhibitor.] 

The  illustrated  lecture  has  assumed  a  unique  position  in  the  entertain¬ 
ment  world.  With  few  exceptions,  lectures  illustrated  by  means  of  the 
stereopticon  are  more  popular  and  draw  larger  audiences  than  those 
where  this  adjunct  is  not  employed. 

Pictures  are  an  attraction  to  old  and  young  and  a  description  can  be 
made  much  more  satisfactory  if  accompanied  by  a  view  of  the  place  or 
thing  described.  A  double  advantage  is  secured,  as  both  eye  and  ear  are 
addressed  at  the  same  time. 

The  use  of  the  projecting  lantern  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  has 
grown  to  large  proportions  within  a  few  years,  and  is  still  increasing.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  offer  a  few  suggestions 
which  may  have  some  influence  on  those  who  contemplate  entering  upon 
this  pleasant,  and,  if  properly  managed,  profitable  phase  of  public  work. 

In  the  first  place,  a  matter  of  exceeding  importance  is  the  choice  of  a 
subject;  and  this,  if  possible,  should  have  a  catchy  title,  tire  quicker  to 
arrest  attention.  Occasionally  there  are  topics  like  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  the  disaster  at  Johnstown,  and  those  of  a  kindred  nature,  upon 
which  popular  attention  is  concentrated  for  a  comparatively  brief  time, 
but  these  must  be  taken  advantage  of  while  the  public  enthusiasm  main¬ 
tains,  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  more  than  a  limited  period. 
Those  of  more  general  interest,  and  which  are  applicable  at  any  time,  are 
the  more  desirable. 

The  subject  having  been  selected,  it  is  of  much  consequence  that  the 
matter  be  prepared  with  care,  and  that  the  most  striking  points  be 
described  in  choice  and  appropriate  language.  Too  much  stress  cannot 
be  laid  upon  this  essential  feature,  for  the  way  in  which  this  is  done  goes  far 
towards  inducing  success  or  failure.  A  good  plan  is  to  write  out  the  entire 
lecture  from  the  best  available  sources,  and  then  commit  it  to  memory. 
If  the  lecturer  have  a  fluency  of  speech  which  enables  him  to  talk  readily 
from  notes,  he  is  consequently  fortunate  ;  but  comparatively  few,  even  of 
so-called  good  speakers,  possess  this  talent  to  any  marked  degree,  but  it 
is  a  good  one  to  cultivate  by  any  one  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  so 
gifted.  The  written  lecture,  however,  possesses  this  advantage,  that  it 
enables  the  speaker  and  operator  to  work  more  in  unison, 
and  thereby  acquire  a  smoothness  and  accuracy  not  otherwise 
so  readily  attained. 

Another  essential  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised 
is  that  none  other  than  the  best  slides  be  employed.  It  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  so  many  lecturers  are  satisfied  with 
inferior  productions,  and  many  an  otherwise  interesting  and 
effective  lecture  has  been  hampered  by  the  miserable  apologies 
for  pictures  used  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  True,  it 
is  sometimes  impossible  to  get  just  the  view  one  wants,  or 
as  good  as  is  desirable,  but  that  can  occur  only  in  a  very 
limited  number  of  instances,  and,  with  the  present  admirable 
facilities  for  making  slides,  very  beautiful  transparencies, 
which  are  attractive  because  of  their  intrinsic  merit,  can 
readily  be  procured.  By  all  means  get  good  slides. 

Another  important  consideration  is  the  lantern.  A  poor 
instrument  is  literally  worse  than  none,  for  no  satisfaction 
can  be  assured  to  either  lecturer  or  audience  if  the  apparatus 
be  of  an  inferior  grade.  The  cost  of  a  good  instrument  h  so 
little  in  advance  of  a  poor  one  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
selecting  the  latter,  and  the  applicant  for  popular  favour  wi  i 
sooner  acquire  recognition  if  he  have  the  proper  utensils  w  it  i 
which  to  do  his  work. 

But,  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good  lhntern,  it  is  equally 
important  to  employ  a  first-class  operator.  Many  an  other- 
wise  meritorious  effort  has  been  spoiled  by  the  antics  of  a 
lantern  manipulator  who  did  not  know  enough  to  pro]  ci  y 
manage  his  light,  to  rightly  adjust  his  lenses,  or  10  feVeu 
put  his  pictures  in  (proper  position.  It  is  not  so  difficult  a  ’’ 

operate  a  lantern  that  one  cannot,  by  proper  practice  and  attention.  «. 


to  do  it  well,  and  an  audience  ehould  not  be  subjected  to  annoyance  andt 
injustice  when  the  matter  could  so  readily  be  obviated.  See  to  it  that 
you  have  an  efficient  operator. 

The  personality  of  the  lecturer  occupies  a  foremost  place.  There  are 
certain  requirements  which  he  should  unquestionably  possess,  and  one 
of  these  is  a  properly  trained  voice.  This  effects  not  only  its  carrying 
quality  but  those  other  essentials  of  which  the  voice  is  so  fully  competent. 
It  should  be  able  not  only  to  sustain  itself  for  a  long  period,  say,  an  hour 
or  more,  but  should  maintain  its  flexibility,  so  that  tone  and  colour  can 
be  given  to  expression.  There  are  speakers  who  start  well  enough,  but 
soon  show  signs  of  weariness,  which  manifest  themselves  in  disagreeable 
monotones  and  husky  utterances  that  quickly  tire  their  hearers. 

The  writer  recalls  two  instances  which  serve  as  illustrations  by  way  of 
contrast.  In  the  first  the  speaker  was  hampered  by  an  imperfect  manner 
and  an  indifferent  voice,  although  the  subject-matter  was  most  excellent. 
In  the  other,  the  lecturer  who  spoke  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half, 
showed  so  little  the  effect  of  the  exertion  that  he  was  congratulated  upon 
his  success  by  quite  a  number  of  his  audience,  who  seemed  to  think  the 
speaker  possessed  a  remarkable  gift.  In  explanation,  the  lecturer,  whose 
physical  proportions  were  by  no  means  robust,  stated  that  he  bad  spent 
both  time  and  money  to  acquire  the  skill  he  had  evidenced,  and  that  it  wa¬ 
ins  teachers  who  were  to  be  commended,  whose  methods  had  demonstrated 
their  correctness  and  value.  The  voice  is  susceptible  of  such  maaifold 
variety  that  art  can  accomplish  much  under  a  skilful  trainer  even  where 
nature  has  not  been  lavish  with  her  gifts. 

Dignity  on  the  part  of  a  public  speaker  is  a  desirable  aoc  jmpanimenl. 
Ease  of  manner  soon  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  audience  and  puts’ the 
listener  in  a  more  receptive  mood.  What  is  termed  personal  magnetism, 
that  quality  which  places  a  speaker  en  rapport  with  his  audience,  goes 
far  towards  establishing  a  mutual  sympathy  that  renders  each  attractive 
to  the  other.  It  is  this  power  which  gives  the  natural  orator  a  decided 
prominence  over  his  less  gifted  fellow.  It  is  susceptible  of  development, 
however,  and  by  proper  cultivation  can  be  enlarged  and  strengthened 
until  it  possesses  some  measure  of  force. 

To  the  veteran  in  the  lecture  field  these  suggestions  may  possibly  seem 
trite,  but  to  the  tyro  they  may  be  of  service  in  helping  him,  in  the  outset 
of  his  career,  to  surmount  difficulties  which  might  otherwise  be  met  only 
by  annoying  experiences.  R.  J.  IL 

- ♦ - 

CHADWICK’S  PORTABLE  OXYGEN  GENERATOR. 

W.  I.  Chadwick,  2,  St.  Mart’s-street,  MASooEsTKa. 

This  oxygen  generator  consists  of  a  safety  valve  retort,  in  which  small 
charges  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  manganese  are  boated  by  a  Bunsen’s 
burner.  The  oxygen  is  conveyed  by  a  \  rubber  tube  from  the  top  of  the 
generator  to  the  floating  bell  of  a  portable  gas-holder,  and  from  this 
direct  to  the  lime  light  jet.  A9  the  oxygen  is  used,  the  bell  of  the  gas¬ 
holder  sinks  in  the  water,  which  is  used  as  a  luting.  The  generator  is 
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The  general  principles  of  the  generator  can  be  seen  from  fig.  4.  It 
consists  of  a  flat  plate  and  a  bell-shaped  cap.  These  are  turned  and 
ground  together,  forming  a  gas-tight  joint,  and  supported  by  a  stand,  in 
which  is  the  Bunsen’s  burner.  On  the 
top  of  the  cap  is  a  bent  tube,  by  which 
the  oxygen  is  conveyed  to  the  gas-holder, 
the  fastening  being  effected  by  a  bow, 
shown  in  the  illustration,  with  a  wooden 
handle  on  the  top,  and  at  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremities  are  spiral  springs,  adjusted  to 
maintain  a  pressure  equal  to  1£  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  or,  in  other  words,  weighted 
to  about  12  lbs.  dead  weight. 

To  charge  the  generator  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  pull  over  the  bow  by  the 
wooden  handle,  remove  the  cap  by  the 
other  wooden  handle,  place  a  charge  on 
the  bottom  of  the  generator,  replace  the 
-cap,  and  push  up  the  bow. 

The  gas  -  holder  is  made  of  metal, 
japanned  inside  and  out.  It  is  telescopic, 
for  convenience  and  portability  in  travel¬ 
ling  When  closed,  as  in  fig.  1,  it 
measures  24  x  16  x  12  inches. 

The  following  are  the  instructions 
for  use :  —  To  set  up  for  work,  draw 
out  the  upper  part,  as  in  fig.  2,  and 
secure  by  three  small  brass  bolts  and 
wing  nuts,  place  the  generator  on  the  top,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
remove  the  screw  cap  on  the  top  of  the  bell  of  gas-holder,  and  pour 
water  from  a  bucket  until  the  outside  is  full  up  to  the  top  of  the  bell. 
The  water  is  to  make  the  luting,  and  for  the  bell  to  float  when  full  of 
oxygen.  By  this  time  all  the  air  has  been  expelled.  Next  replace  the 
screw  cap  and  connect  the  rubber  tube  from  the  generator  to  the  bent 
metal  tube  of  gas-holder,  and  by  another  rubber  tube  connect  the  tap 
on  the  top  of  the  gas-holder  direct  with  the  lantern  jet.  Now  fill  the 
reservoir  on  top  of  the  bell  with  water,  to,  say,  4  in.  or  5  in.  high  (this 
is  to  apply  the  pressure).  Charge  the  generator  as  described,  light  the 
burner,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  oxygen  will  be  generated,  and  in 
its  passage  through  the  water  of  the  gas-holder  it  will  be  well  washed 
and  purified.  The  lantern  may  now  be  lighted,  and,  as  the  gas  is  used, 
the  generator  can  be  recharged  as  described,  thus  a  continuous  supply 
can  be  maintained. 

The  charges  are  made  as  follows  : — To  four  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash 
and  one  part  of  manganese  add  sufficient  water  to  moisten — not  to  make 
too  wet.  This  should  be  mixed  in  something  like  a  clean  earthenware 
dish  or  basin,  then  fill  the  mould  supplied  with  the  generator,  using  a 
little  pressure.  Smooth  off  the  surplus  with  an  old  table  knife  or  spatula 
— do  not  use  a  piece  of  stick  or  wood  for  mixing  or  smoothing  off.  On 
turning  the  mould  over,  the  cakes  will  leave  entire.  They  must  then  be 
set  to  dry  either  spontaneously  or  by  gentle  heat,  and  when  dry  the 
bottoms  of  the  charges  are  to  be  coated  by  dipping  into  a  mixture  of 
manganese  and  water,  made  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  after  final 
drying  they  may  he  used  at  once,  or  stored  away  for  use  at  any  future 
time.  The  coating  of  plain  manganese  at  the  bottom  of  the  charges  is 
simply  to  prevent  the  spent  charges  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
generator. 


EXPLOSION  OF  AN  ETHER  SATUBATOR. 

Me.  W.  Howaed  Stables  writes  to  the  Derby  Express:  “The  worst  of 
having  a  slight  mishap  with  a  lantern  is  that  the  general  public,  being 
somewhat  in  the  dark  as  to  the  apparatus  used,  is  likely  to  feel  an  alarm 
which  in  many  cases  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  to  imagine  that,  if  the 
worst  did  not  happen,  it  was  due  rather  to  chance  than  to  the  fact  that 
with  the  apparatus  in  use  at  the  moment  no  serious  accident  was 
possible.  I  was  using  on  Wednesday  last  a  cylinder  of  oxygen,  an  ether 
saturator,  and  a  mixed  gas  jet,  when  early  in  the  exhibition  the  light 
failed,  and  nearly  went  out,  and,  as  I  was  endeavouring  to  adjust  thetaps 
of  the  jet  so  as  to  give  a  better  light,  one  cylinder  of  the  ether  saturator 
blew  up.  As  this  apparatus  is  made  of  thin  brass,  such  an  explosion 
could  hardly  be  attended  with  serious  danger,  as  the  thing  simply  was 
ripped  open,  and  no  portions  of  it  were  scattered.  The  worst  that  could 
have  happened  would  have  been  that  the  operator  and  possibly  one  or 
two  near  him  might  have  been  burnt,  perhaps  severely.  The  Ilkeston 
disaster,  to  which  the  public  naturally  turn  their  mind  on  a  seeming 
recurrence  of  this  kind  of  accident,  was  occasioned  by  a  totally  different 
cause — one  which,  after  that  experience,  no  sane  person  would  run  the 
risk  of  incurring,  There  the  supply  of  gases  was  contained  in  the  old- 
fashioned  leather  bag — oxygen  in  one,  hydrogen  in  the  other.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  half-filled  oxygen  bag  had  been  filled  up  with  hydro¬ 
gen  by  mistake,  and  the  result  was  a  most  deadly  explosive  mixture. 
That  mistake  can  never  occur  with  cylinders,  as  the  oxygen  cylinder  is 
screwed  on  to  the  supply  tap  by  a  screw  which  turns  the  opposite  way  to 
•the  hydrogen  screw.  Thus  the  wrong  cylinder  simply  will  not  go  on  the 
wrong  supply  tap.  Your  readers  will  see,  therefore,  that  no  such  risk 


was  run  on  Wednesday  last,  and  to  parallel  my  mishap  with  the  Ilkeston 
disaster  is  to  needlessly  alarm  the  public.  At  the  same  time,  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  cause  of  my  accident,  and 
that  such  of  my  fi  lends  as  understand  the  working  of  the  lantern  and 
have  offered  me  explanations  of  the  accident  have  indicated  causes  that 
might  recur  almost  every  time  the  saturator  is  used.  I  am  in  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  makers,  and  hope  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter  in  a 
day  or  so.  I  cannot  close  my  letter  without  referring  to  the  splendid 
behaviour  of  the  company  at  the  accident.  A  few  women,  who  were  too 
far  off  to  see  wliat  had  happened,  were  alarmed  and  screamed ;  but  as, 
thanks  to  the  electric  light,  which  was  promptly  turned  on,  it  was  at  once 
clear  that  no  cause  for  alarm  existed,  and  that  no  one  was  hurt — the 
company  sang  the  National  Anthem  and  quietly  dispersed.  Let  me,  in 
conclusion,  offer  the  following  advice  to  that  section  of  the  public  who 
frequent  lantern  exhibitions  : — 

“  1.  If  you  see  the  ominous  bellows-like  form  of  the  old-fashioned  gas 
bags — Flee  !  !  It  is  never  safe  to  use  them  ;  they  are  dangerous  to  all  in 
the  room. 

“  2.  The  ether  saturator  is  risky  to  the  operator  and  those  near  him 

“[3.  Two  cylinders,  or  one  cylinder  and  common  gas,  is  safe.  Any 
accident  from  cylinders  will  occur  before  the  lecture  begins.  The  safest 
time  is  when  the  exhibition  is  going  on  and  the  gas  is  being  released.” 

Apropos  the  foregoing  Mr.  E.  C.  Green  writes  us:  “I  was  present  at 
the  exhibition  and  the  behaviour  of  the  crowd  was  beyond  all  praise,  as 
the  explosion  was  certainly  very  alarming. 

“  At  the  moment  of  explosion  the  operator  was  altering  the  pressure  at 
the  outlet  of  the  oxygen  cylinder.  No  regulator  was  used.  The  satu¬ 
rator  had  been  charged  with  ether  before  the  performance,  sp.  gr.  ’720.” 


A  Discomfited  Showman.— An  applicant  for  popular  favour  secured 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  halls  in  Philadelphia  for  a  lantern 
exhibition,  says  The  Exhibitor ,  and  issued  free  tickets  to  those  whom  he 
thought  might  be  impressed  by  his  venture,  hoping  thereby  to  secure 
engagements.  The  views  embraced  a  variety  of  scenes  taken  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  When  the  entertainment  was  about  to  begin 
the  exhibitor  discovered  that  his  pianist  was  not  there,  so  another  was 
secured  from  among  the  audience,  suggested  by  some  one  to  whom  the 
lecturer  had  mentioned  his  dilemma.  Hastily  giving  directions  to  the 
player  to  adapt  himself,  as  far  as  possible  to  the  illustration,  the  show 
began,  and  went  on  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  the  audience,  until  a 
very  striking  picture  of  the  wise  men  journeying  to  Jerusalem  was 
shown.  The  performer  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  nearly  exhausted  his 
stock  of  pieces,  some  of  which  were  a  little  incongruous  ;  but  the  climax 
was  reached  when,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  picture  mentioned,  he 
suddenly  and  vehemently  pounded  out  When  Johnnie  comes  marching 
home.  The  effect  was  pronounced.  The  audience  began  keeping  time 
with  their  feet,  but,  in  a  moment  more,  broke  out  into  loud  laughter 
which  swelled  into  a  perfect  howl.  The  demoralisation  was  so  great  that 
the  manager’s  prospects  were  utterly  ruined,  and  but  one  other  of  his  ex¬ 
hibitions  was  given  in  the  city,  and  the  engagement  for  this  was  made  in 
advance  of  the  free  entertainment. 


A  Photometric  Standard  with  Acetylene. — Acetylene,  in  the  author’s 
model,  issues  from  a  small  conical  orifice  carrying  with  it  the  necessary 
quantity  of  air.  It  then  penetrates,  by  a  narrow  aperture,  into  a  tube 
where  the  mixture  is  effected,  and  which  terminates  with  a  bat’s-wing 
burner  made  of  steatite.  The  entire  flame  corresponds  to  more  than 
100  candles  under  the  pressure  of  0’30  metre  of  water.  The  consump¬ 
tion  of  ethylene  is  58  litres  per  hour.  We  see  that  the  illuminating  power 
of  acetylene  is  more  than  twenty  times  that  of  coal-gas  burning  in  a 
Bengel  burner  (giving  1  carcel  =  9-6  candles  for  105  litres),  and  at  least 
6  times  that  of  the  same  coal  gas  for  an  Auer  burner  (giving  1  carcel  for 
30  litres). — J.  Violle  in  Comptes  Rendus. 


The  lantern-slide  catalogue  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Saunders,  of  Heath-street, 
Birmingham,  for  the  current  season,  is  to  hand.  Many  popular  sets  are 
particularised. 


We  have  receeived  the  lantern-slide  catalogue  of  Mr.  T.  T.  Wing, 
Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire.  Mr.  Wmg  makes  a  speciality  of  colouring 
lantern  slides,  asid  also  supplies  lanterns  and  their  accessories. 


A  Photographic  “  New  Woman.” — Mrs.  Mary  Winslow  is  travelling 
through  Western  New  York  with  a  portable  photograph  gallery  taking 
pictures,  and  doing  it  well.  She  is  modest  and  unassuming,  but  carries 
a  couple  of  revolvers  for  the  “  Rubes  ”  who  got  too  fresh.  She  makes  no 
claims  to  “  newness,”  tends  strictly  to  business,  and  has  more  than  she 
can  do. — American  Journal  of  Photography. 
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LANTERN  MEMS. 

The  projection  of  animated  panoramas  and  lifelike  motions  of  every¬ 
day  life  is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  and,  although  several  earnest 
workers  have  been  experimenting  for  some  time  past  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  the  honour  at  the  time  of  writing  of  being  the  first  to  make  in 
England  a  demonstration  that  approaches  closely  to  perfection  must 
■be  awarded  to  MM.  Auguste  and  Louis  Lumiere,  who  have  been, 
through  their  agent,  exhibiting  during  the  week  in  the  Marlborough 
Room,  Polytechnic,  their  apparatus,  which  is  called  Lumiere’s  Cine¬ 
matograph. 

#  *  *  *  * 

I  say  at  present  advisedly,  for  I  learnt,  only  recently,  that 
Mr.  Birt  Acres  was  to  give  a  public  exhibition  of  the  results 
of  his  apparatus  and  methods  of  working  in  this  direction  on  Monday, 
March  2,  and,  if  the  report  I  have  received  privately  is  confirmed, 
the  results  should  be  very  good,  in  fact  run  the  French  instrument 
very  close.  Both,  however,  are  thought  to  give  better  results  than 
the  apparatus  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  Friday;  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  limited  space  and  nearness  of  the 
audience,  no  doubt,  made  the  vibration  and  noise  of  the  Theatro- 

graph  more  apparent. 

*  *  *  *  * 

To  return  to  the  Cinematograph,  which,  I  am  informed,  will  not  be 
-for  sale  for  twelve  months,  and  then  will  cost  60/.  to  80/.  complete, 
but  will  be  worked  under  concessions  in  the  various  capitals  of 
Europe  with  a  view  to  money-making  by  charge  for  admission  while 
it  is  a  novelty.  That  there  is  money  in  the  invention  seems  to  be 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  one  financier  offered  one  million  francs 
for  it.  It  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  wants  a  lot  of  resolution,  backed 

up  with  confidence,  to  refuse  40,000/. ;  but,  as  during  a  few  weeks  in 
Paris,  where  the  apparatus  has  been  on  show  every  half-hour  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  day  to  crowded  houses,  many  thousand 

pounds’  profit  have  already  been  made,  the  sanguineness  of  31 M. 
Lumiere  may  turn  out  to  be  justified. 

***** 

The  audience  at  Marlborough  Hall  or  Room  only  see  the  results 
of  the  projection,  for  the  apparatus  is  placed  in  a  gallery  and  care¬ 
fully  concealed  by  curtains.  I  am,  however,  indebted  to  Mons. 
Trewey,  who  is  the  concessionaire  for  England,  for  certain  par¬ 
ticulars  respecting  the  apparatus.  Optically,  it  is  an  ordinary  magic 
.lantern  supplied  with  an  electric  light,  the  regulator  for  same 
.having  12  mm.  carbons,  and  using  15  amperes  of  current.  Each 


subject  or  picture,  of  which  at  present  there  are  ten  shown  at  each 
stance,  consisting  of  000  to  1000  exposures,  and  the  film  on  which 
they  are  produced  is  fifteen  yards  long.  The  latter  is  propelled 
through  the  lantern  front  by  hand  motion,  it  having  been  fouud 
that  more  care  could  be  taken  of  the  films  in  that  way  than  if 
electricity  were  employed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  now  for  the  subjects.  Imagine  yourself  sitting  in  anice-aiied 
hall,  and  a  small  screen  five  or  six  feet  square,  or  rather  oblong, 
with  a  dark  border,  hanging  in  front  of  you,  well  above  your  head 
and  level  with  the  gallery,  when  presently,  after  a  little  introduction, 
a  picture  appears  on  the  screen,  at  the  same  time  as  the  electric  lights 
are  turned  out  in  the  hall.  What  is  it  ?  Well,  we  will  take  a  typical 
one;  and,  as  it  is  photographic  in  more  senses  than  one,  it  shall  have 
precedence.  It  is  a  steamboat  pier,  and  there  is  &  gangway  in  the  mid 
distance.  A  little  whirr  is  heard  in  the  gallery  above  our  h* *-ada, 
and  the  picture  on  the  screen  is  all  animation.  Some  one  is  walking 
up  the  gangway  earrying  a  camera,  and  he  is  followed  in  quick 
succession  by  a  hundred  or  so  of  others.  Some  turn  to  the  left  at 
the  end  of  the  gangway,  and  others  to  the  right;  evary  third  or 
fourth  person  raises  his  hat,  as  if  he  recognised  some  on** * * *****  the 
audience  cannot  see;  but,  when  two  or  three  run  across  the  inter¬ 
vening  space,  one  concludes  thev  wi.-h  to  be  quickly  out  of  the 
field  of  view  of  the  camera,  and  that  the  salutations  are  for 
M.  Lumiere,  who  is  photographing  this  wonderful  scene.  It  waa 
stated  that  the  gentlemen  coming  from  the  boat  were  those  attend¬ 
ing  the  Photographic  Convention  at  Lyons  (I  think).  Certainly  the 
marvellous  detail,  even  to  the  puffs  of  smoke  from  the  cigarette, 
spoke  volumes  for  the  perfection  of  the  apparatus  employed. 

*  *  •  •  • 

Thk  subjects  are  considerably  varied,  the  first  being  a  domestic 
scene,  The  Family  Tea  Table,  in  fact  with  father  and  mother  and  the 
little  baby  seated  at  the  table ;  the  child  is  in  turn  fed,  and  the  lady 
sips  her  tea  or  coffee,  and  every  movement  is  gone  through  with  all 
the  exactness  of  life.  The  Railway  Station  again  forms  another 
scene.  The  station  is  at  first  apparently  empty  when  the  train  is 
seen  approaching,  and  gradually  gets  nearer  and  larger  until  the 
engine  passes  where  we  are  apparently  standing,  and  the  train  stops, 
the  guard  com<*s  along  the  platform,  passengers  get  out  and  in,  and 
all  is  real.  The  Forge  again  gives  an  opportunity  of  showing  that 
the  apparatus  can  faithfully  reproduce  delicate  object*,  for,  when  the 
hot  iron  is  plunged  into  the  barrel  of  water,  the  steam  ri*es  in  a 
most  natural  manner. 

•  •  •  • 

The  scene  outside  a  cafe  of  three  gentlemen  playing  cards,  and 
the  waiter  bringing  in  refreshments,  drawing  the  corks  pouring  out 
the  contents  of  the  bottle,  and  each  of  the  three  toasting  the  other 
during  an  interval  in  the  game,  was  rather  “  mouth-watering,  and 
the  hilarity  of  the  gar^on  at  the  results  of  the  game  seemed  almost 
bouud  to  produce  laughter  among  theaudience,  The  plot  graphic 
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reproduction  of  Monsieur  Trewey’s  wonderful  girations  of  a  strip  of 
long  calico  whipped  round  and  round  must  be  seen  to  be  realised, 
for  it  baffles  description. 

***** 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Street  in  Paris,  and,  finally,  the 
pi  tee  de  resistance ,  viz.,  Sea  Bathing  in  the  Mediterranean ,  for 
here  we  have  the  breaking  waves  on  a  shingly  shore,  a  diving  or 
jumping  board,  and  the  bathers  in  succession  going  down  this 
board,  jumping  into  the  sea,  battling  with  the  breakers,  climbing  the 
rocks,  and  getting  once  more  on  the  diving  board,  all  so  faithfully 
to  life  that  one  “  longed  to  be  there.” 

***** 

What  Edison  has  done  with  the  kinetoscope  for  visual  observation, 
MM.  Lumiere  have  done  for  projection,  and  if,  as  I  was  informed 
when  I  first  saw  the  kinetoscope  on  its  introduction  to  London,  that 
they  had  already  completed  an  apparatus  of  the  same  kind  for  pro¬ 
jection,  it  is  a  great  pity  for  Mr.  Edison  and  the  Kinetoscope 
Company’s  sake  they  delayed  the  introduction  so  long.  The  idea 
was  to  keep  it  in  reserve  until  the  novelty  of  the  ordinary  kineto¬ 
scope  had  worn  off,  but  the  moral  ,to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  is, 
‘‘Don’t  delay  for  over  and  over  again  it  must  have  been  realised  by 
workers,  that  others,  finding  a  want  to  be  supplied,  had  introduced  the 
very  thing  that  they  themselves  had  done,  and  been  obliged,  from  force 
of  circumstances  or  want  of  time,  to  put  aside  for  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  to  make  it  known. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Talking  of  kinetoscopes,I  recently  saw  a  circular  giving  particulars 
of  a  resolution,  on  the  part  of  the  Company  running  them,  to  supply 
a  more  popular-priced  instrument,  in  fact,  instead  of  a  machine  costing 
65/.,  they  had,  by  making  up  larger  numbers  of  each  part  of  the  in¬ 
strument,  been  able  to  produce  them  so  that  they  could  be  sold  for 
about  one-fourth  of  that  sum.  The  next  thing  is  to  design,  manu¬ 
facture,  and  introduce  an  apparatus  to  produce  the  subject  for  both 
the  kinetoscope  and  the  Lumiere  Cinematograph  cheaply. 

***** 

My  advice  to  all  lanternists  is  this,  Take  the  first  opportunity  of 
going  to  the  Marlborough  Hall,  to  see  the  “  living  photographs  ”  I 
have  described,  and  country  readers  up  for  the  day  should  time 
themselves  to  be  in  Regent-street  (Oxford-street  end)  five  or  ten 
minutes  before  any  of  the  hours  between  two  and  ten  p.m.  As  this 
may  sound  something  like  an  advertisement,  I  may  add  I  have  no 
interest  whatever  in  this  invention,  but  simply  a  desire  to  inform  the 
lantern  world  of  a  novelty  they  ought  not  to  miss,  and  to  set  manu¬ 
facturers  thinking,  so  that  they  can  produce  apparatus  to  give  as 
good,  if  not  better,  results  ;  for  the  lantern  industry,  without  doubt, 
wants  “  waking  up.” 

***** 

The  last  news  I  had  of  the  Home  Office  report  on  the  gas- 
cylinder  question  was  that  it  had  been  passed  for  the  press,  and 
would  probably  be  a  fortnight  before  it  was  ready  for  issue ;  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  exercise  a  little  more  of  the  patience  we  have 
been  reserving  during  the  dull  lantern  season.  I  was  very  pleased 
to  see  the  Editor  exposing  the  foolishness  of  the  lay  press  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  chemical  experiments  and  explosion  of  a  vessel  as  a  gas- 
cylinder  explosion  in  Holborn.  It  had  not  any  more  to  do  with 
oxygen  gas  than  if  one  took  a  saucepan,  filled  it  with  water,  then 
hermetically  sealed  the  lid  down,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  and  left  it 
there  until  the  steam  could  not  be  confined  any  longer,  and  so  burst 
the  pot  to  escape.  G.  R.  Baker. 

- + - 

THE  SEARCH  LIGHT. 

My  knowledge  of  Japan  has  been  chiefly  derived  from  books — and 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  charming  opera,  The  Mikado,  but,  unlike  most 
of  my  fellow-countrymen  similarly  placed,  I  have  had  the  further 
advantage  of  hearing  from  the  lips  of  that  eminent  traveller,  Mr. 
Drage,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Convention  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of  the  England  of 
the  East,  in  which  delightful  country  he  not  long  since  toured — and 
took  photographs.  So,  primed  with  an  extensive  stock  of  first-hand 


Japanese  information  obtained  from  a  reliable  and  graphic  raconteur , 
which  we  all  know  friend  Drage  to  be,  my  readers  will  easily  under¬ 
stand  with  what  lightness  of  heart  and  confidence  of  success  it  was 
that  I  undertook,  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy,  to  deliver,  a  few 
months  ago,  a  lantern  lecture  on  Japan  and  the  Japanese. 

***** 

My  experiences  on  that  eventful  occasion  were  mixed,  that  is, 
entertaining  and  instructive  in  about  equal  proportions.  The 
preliminaries  of  this  particular  lecture  were  mapped  out  with 
mathematical  exactitude.  My  friend  (a  man  of  some  eminence  in 
the  lantern  world)  undertook  to  officiate  at  the  jet.  Two-hundred- 
and-fifty  slides,  and  sufficient  reading  matter  about  Japan  and  the 
Japanese  to  fill  a  large  book  were  handed  to  me  to  arrange  in  proper 
order,  and  it  was  agreed  between  my  friend  and  myself  that  I  should 
call  upon  him  early  in  the  evening  of  the  eventful  night,  dine  with 
him  and  a  gentleman  under  whose  auspices  the  lecture  was  to  be 
delivered  by  the  eminent  authority  on  Japanesia  whose  name  (in 
large  letters)  footed,  I  was  told,  a  bill  that  was  to  be  circulated  by 
thousands. 

***** 

For  two  or  three  days  before  the  lecture  I  was  absent  from  town, 
and  on  my  arrival  home  I  found  awaiting  me  a  letter  from  my 
friend,  asking  me  to  meet  him  about  two  hours  earlier  than  the 
time  previously  agreed  upon.  All  my  efforts  to  comply  with  his 
request  only  resulted  in  my  reaching  his  establishment  exactly  at 
the  hour  originally  fixed.  I  was  met  by  the  reproachful  statement 
that  Mr.  X  could  not  wait  any  longer,  and  that  he  had  gone  off  to 
deliver  the  lecture  without  me.  “  But  there,"  I  excitedly  rejoined, 
pointing  to  a  box  of  slides  and  a  parcel  of  MS.  notes  which  I  de¬ 
posited  before  my  puzzled  informant — “  there  is  the  lecture !  He 
can’t  give  it  without  me ;  he  has  never  addressed  a  public  audience 
in  his  life  ;  he’s  got  to  work  the  lantern  ;  he  hasn’t  any  slides  with 

him  ;  h - but  stop,  where's  the  lecture  to  be  given  ?”  In  the  hurry 

of  making  the  appointment,  I  had  forgotten  to  take  the  address  of 
the  lecture  hall,  and  all  I  knew  of  its  whereabouts  was  that  it  was- 
somewhere — somewhere — on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames ! 

***** 

“  Where,  sir  !”  came  the  marrow-freezing  reply.  “/  don’t  know,. 
I’m  sure ;  but  perhaps  they  know  at  the  other  office.  I’ll  telephone 
and  ask.”  “  Bless  you  for  that  happy  inspiration,”  I  murmured.  Of 
course  they’ll  know.  Why  need  I  have  allowed  myself  to  break 
out  into  that  cold  perspiration  of  fear?  Why  conjure  up  mocking 
visions  of  three  or  four-hundred  expectant  hungerers  after  Japanese 
knowledge  frigidly  receiving  the  statements  that  the  individual  who 
was  billed  (in  large  letters)  to  address  them  had  not  put  in  an 
appearance,  that  the  slides  and  lecture  were  with  him,  and  that 
their  money  would  in  all  probability  be  returned  to  them  ?  Why 
torture  myself  with  contemplating  the  withering  disgust  of  the 
wealthy  Chairman,  at  whose  dinner  table  I  was  to  have  sat ;  and, 
above  all,  the  rage  and  mortification  of  my  friend  the  lanternist, 
who,  if  he  hunted  up  any  slides  of  Japan,  would  be  powerless  to 
describe  them,  and,  if  he  failed  to  find  any,  would  be  reduced  to 
the  terrible  humiliation  of  throwing  himself  on  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  disappointed  audience  ?  Why,  I  reflected,  as  I  wiped  my 
clammy  brow,  why  bother  about  all  this  when  they’re  sure  to  know 
at  the  other  office  where  the  lecture  is  to  take  place?  There  is 
plenty  of  time.  I  can  follow  at  once,  and— all  will  be  well. 

***** 

Then  the  telephone  bell  stopped  ringing,  and -  They  didn't 

know  where  the  lecture  was  to  be !  Mr.  X.  had  left  in  great  excite¬ 
ment  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before.  He  had  sent  four  telegrams  after 
me.  They  were  very  sorry,  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  .  .  .  Then 
a  cold  silence  filled  the  room  in  which  I  stood ;  my  companion  looked 
at  me  with  undisguised  pity,  and  I  gave  myself  up  to  mute,  helpless 
despair.  So  I  stood  for  several  minutes,  numbed  and  deaf,  with  the 
scene  before  me  shrouded  in  a  semi-opaque  film.  And  then — the 
door  was  suddenly  burst  open,  and,  hatless,  breathless,  panting,  and 
gasping,  my  friend,  a  fat  man,  rushed  in  from  his  other  office,  and 
sank  into  a  chair,  jerking  out  with  difficulty  the  heartfelt  ejacula— 
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tions,  u  Thank  God  I  came  back !  thank  God  I’ve  found  you !  ”  and 
then,  when  his  excitement  had  partly  subsided,  and  my  own  usual 
smile  had  returned,  “  You  villain  I  you  did  this  on  purpose !” 

***•#•  * 

In  ten  minutes  we  were  in  the  train,  bound  for  our  destination. 
In  vain  I  explained  to  my  friend  that  our  original  appointment  was 
for  six  o’clock,  that  I  returned  to  town  at  five  o’clock  to  find  that  in 
my  absence  he  bad  altered  it  to  four,  and  that  I  was  not  the  man 
who  would  be  likely  to  forget  the  hour  at  which  I  was  expected  at  a 
millionaire’s  table.  No ;  he  would  not  be  comforted.  In  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  mopping  his  face  and  getting  back  his  breath,  he  accused 
me  of  plotting  his  discomfiture,  vowed  he  would  never  again  “be 
had,  said  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself  for  sacrificing  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  dinner  for  a  practical  joke,  doubted  if  we  should  get  to  the  hall 
before  the  people  got  in,  knew  very  well  that  the  lantern  and  screen 
would  have  to  be  rigged  up  in  full  sight  of  the  audience  (a  thing  he 
abominated),  and  was  sure  that,  now  he  had  found  me,  the  other 
villain  (Smith,  his  man)  would  take  the  lantern  and  screen  to  the 
wrong  place,  after  all !  Misfortunes  never  came  singly.  Something 
told  him  things  would  go  wrong.  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself 
to  treat  an  old  friend  like  that.  .  .  .  Gentle  reader,  pity  me,  who, 
having  to  stand  about  twenty  minutes  of  this  sort  of  thing,  was  also 
conscious  of  a  certain  emptiness  of  stomach,  which  reminded  me  that 
the  appetite  I  had  specially  prepared  for  a  recherche  dinner  was 
thrown  away. 

***** 

Well,  we  reached  the  hall  at  last — that  is  at  half -past  seven,  the 
time  at  which  the  doors  were  announced  to  open ;  Mr.  Smith,  of 
course,  had  preceded  us.  A  surging  mob  of  youths  and  children  had 
to  be  kept  outside  the  hall  until  Mr.  Xand  Mr.  Smith  had  erected  the 
lantern,  made  the  connexions,  and  placed  the  screen  in  position.  The 
duty  of  quieting  the  young  people  was  assigned  to  me.  It  was  easily 
accomplished  by  the  aid  of  all  the  good  humour  I  could  summon  to 
my  assistance.  At  a  quarter  to  eight  a  map  of  Japan  appeared  on 
the  screen,  the  doors  were  opened,  the  room  quickly  filled,  and  two 
hours  afterwards  my  friend  and  I  received  “  the  usual  vote  of 
thanks  ”  for  our  services,  and  everybody  went  home  happy. 

***** 

Everybody,  that  is,  but  my  ungrateful  friend,  who  topped  the 
maledictions  he  had  already  heaped  upon  me  by  saying  that  he  hoped 
I’d  give  him  the  chance  to  do  as  much  for  me  as  I  had  done  for  him 
that  night.  He  has  since  explained  that  he  bears  me  no  malice,  and 
that  he  didn’t  mean  me  to  accept  his  aspiration  in  the  dubious  aspect 
it  undoubtedly  appeared  to  have  at  the  time.  Still,  I  don’t  think  I’ll 
give  him  the  chance  he  asked  for.  Radiant. 


EXPERIMENTAL  WORK  WITH  A  LANTERN. 

In  continuation  of  the  notes  in  the  January  number  of  The  Lantern 
Record,  p.  3,  we  will  proceed  to  the  explanation  of  some  of  the 
more  simple  phenomena  of  colour. 

The  first  experiment  should  be  to  prove  that,  although  we  have 
decomposed  our  white  light,  we  have  not  altered  it  materially,  and 
that  every  constituent  ray  existed  there  prior  to  passing  through 
the]  prism,  we  have  neither  subtracted  from  nor  added  to  it,  but 
merely  placed  in  regular  order  the  conglomeration  of  rays  of  different 
colours,  and  we  have  merely  to  concentrate  our  coloured  band  into  a 
narrow  line  again  to  obtain  white  light.  For  this  purpose  we  require 
a  lens  which  need  not  be  achromatic.  Single  lenses  of  comparatively 
large  diameter  may  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices  from  most 
opticians,  but  the  front  lens  of  a  good  large  portrait  lens  may  be 
utilised,  or,  failing  this,  one  of  the  water  bottles  used  by  watch¬ 
makers  as  condensers  may  be  used.  M  hen  the  front  lens  of  a  por¬ 
trait  combination,  or  a  single  lens  is  used,  it  should  be  temporarily 
mounted  on  a  card,  which  should  project  at  least  three  inches  on 
each  side ;  this  prevents  any  light  not  taken  up  by  the  lens  from 
reaching  the  screen.  To  support  the  lens,  an  ordinary  oak  picture 
frame  can  be  obtained  and  screwed  down  to  a  stout  piece  of  two- 
inch  deal,  which  should  be  weighted.  Now  make  a  small  cage  of 


perforated  zinc,  and  to  do  this  procure  a  piece  about  one  and  & 
quarter  inches  wide,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  nearly  go  round  the 
lens ;  bend  the  edges  up  slightly  on  each  side,  and  curve  lengthways 
into  a  circle.  In  each  end  weave  a  piece  of  thin  brass  wire  in  aDd 
out  of  tbe  holes,  place  the  lens  in  the  cage,  and  tie  the  w'ire  together ; 
now  with  stout  copper  wire  fasten  this  cage  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  picture  frame  and  pull  taut. 

If  the  lens  thus  mounted  is  placed  in  the  path  of  the  rays  after 
passing  through  the  prism,  it  will  be  found  that  a  white  image  of 
the  slit  will  again  be  formed  on  the  screen,  and  the  insertion  of  a 
white  card  between  lens  and  prism  will  show  a  small  spectrum,  and 
on  removing  the  card  the  lens  will  reform  the  spectrum  into  white 
light.  Of  course,  a  second  prism  may  be  used  instead  of  tbe  lens 
to  recombine  the  spectrum,  but  my  idea  is  rather  to  point  out  bow 
experiments  may  be  shown  with  very  little  outlay.  Of  course,  if  a 
second  prism  be  used,  its  base  must  be  placed  next  to  the  apex  of  the 
first. 

The  best  definition  of  colour  is  that  it  is  a  suppression  of  light, 
and  to  prove  this  we  will  assume  that  we  have  recombined  the 
spectrum  on  the  screen.  Now  pass,  close  to  the  recombining  lens,  a 
piece  of  card  along  the  spectrum,  and  it  will  be  found  that  tin* 
image  on  the  screen  is  no  longer  white  but  coloured,  this  being  due 
to  the  suppression  of  one  or  more  of  the  coloured  rays. 

To  prove  that  colour  is  due  solely  to  the  suppreadon  of  some  of 
the  coloured  rays,  we  can  use  two  bits  of  glass,  or  some  sheets  of 
glass  coated  with  collodion  stained  with  aniline  dyes. 

1  would  point  out  here  that  the  very  best  position  of  the  lantern 
for  such  work  as  we  are  considering  is  in  front  of  the  audience,  and 
not  with  the  lantern  away  at  the  back  of  the  hall.  A  very  long 
spectrum  is  not  essential,  but  one  about  two  feet  long  shown  on  a 
good  opaque  screen,  and  the  lantern  and  screen  so  arranged  that  the 
lecturer  can  readily  have  access  to  both  is  an  enormous  convenience. 
If  the  lantern  is  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall,  a  good  lantern 
operator  accustomed  to  your  experiments  is  absolutely  necessary, 
whereas,  when  both  are  within  your  reach,  you  can  easily  walk  from 
lantern  to  screen,  perform  your  own  experiments,  and  thus  ensure 
everything  going  without  a  hitch. 

Procure  from  a  dealer  a  piece  of  double  flashed  ruby  glass,  such  a 
is  used  for  dark-room  windows,  and  show  this  first  on  the  screen  b' 
merely  removing  the  prism ;  now  replace  the  prism  and  show  that, 
although  the  glass  is  red,  it  is  not  so  because  it  turns  all  the  light 
that  passes  through  it  into  red,  but  because  this  glass  will  cut  off  the 
whole  of  the  violet,  blue,  green,  and  yellow  down  to  about  C  in  the 
deep  orange.  Paler  shades  of  red,  or  even  double  flashed  ■•'range, 
may  be  used,  and  the  paler  the  colour,  the  more  spectrum  colours 
will  be  seen,  although  the  resultant  visual  colour  is  red.  Some  of 
the  deepest  chromium  green  glass  may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  and 
with  two  thicknesses  of  this  and  one  of  the  double  flashed  ruby  it  is 
possible  to  suppress  all  the  colours,  and  therefore  obtain  no  light,  but 
black. 

Two  narrow  strips  of  the  green  and  red  glass  should  be  cut  off 
with  a  diamond  or  glass-cutter,  and  then  bound  together  one  above 
the  other,  aud  this,  placed  in  front  of  the  slit,  will  enable  one  to 
explain  why,  when  superimposed,  we  get  no  light,  b«*cauae  the 
green  glass  cuts  off  the  whole  of  the  r«*d,  and  the  red  cuts  off  every¬ 
thing  but  the  red,  so  that,  when  combined,  there  is  no  chance  of  any 
light  getting  through. 

We  can  also  show  a  very  pretty  experiment  which  I  have  seen 
Lord  Rayleigh  perform  more  than  once,  and  that  is.  to  show  that  red 
and  green  make  a  deep  yellow.  Procure  some  litmus  tincture,  and 
dilute  with  water,  and  then  add  a  twenty-grain  solution  of  gela¬ 
tine  and  coat  glass  with  it;  it  is  advisable  to  coat  a  stock  of  these 
glasses.  This,  placed  before  the  slit  of  the  lantern,  will  project  a 
spectrum  from  which  the  yellow  and  orange  is  entirely  wanting  if 
the  litmus  is  strong  enough.  A  strong  solution  of  aurine  treated  in 
the  same  way  cuts  out  all  the  blue  and  violet,  and  both  together 
only  allow  the  red  and  green  to  pass,  and.  by  superimposing  them, 
we  get  on  the  screen,  not  using  the  prism,  of  course,  a  deep  yellow. 
Mr.  Lewis  Wright  suggests  the  use  of  a  solution  of  litmus  and  a 
solution  of  potassium  of  bichromate,  and  he  states  that  finer  results 
are  thus  obtained. 

Innumerable  and  striking  effects  can  be  obtained  by  using,  as 
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suggested  above,  glasses  coated  with  collodion  stained  with  aniline 
dyes ;  but,  in  preparing  these,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  solution 
is  not  so  saturated  as  to  crystallise  out  on  the  glass  in  drying. 

With  many  coloured  substances  we  obtain  not  one  or  more  par¬ 
ticular  colours  visible  in  the  spectrum,  but  peculiar  and  characteristic 
absorption  bands,  the  resulting  visual  colour  of  the  solution,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  being  the  sum  of  what  is  left.  One  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  experiments  is  that  of  iodine  vapour.  To  show 
this,  a  long  test  tube  of  about  half  an  inch  internal  diameter  should 
be  obtained,  and  at  the  bottom  be  placed  a  few  crystal*  of  iodine,  the 
mouth  closed  with  a  cork  in  which  is  a  very  small  hole.  On  placing 
this  in  front  of  the  slit,  so  that  nothing  but  the  empty  test  tube  is 
there,  the  spectrum  will  be  normal,  but,  with  a  small  spirit  lamp,  heat 
the  bottom  of  the  tube  where  the  iodine  lies  ;  as  the  heat  increases 
the  iodine  rises  in  vapour,  and  gradually  the  absorption  bands  make 
their  appearance,  and  on  cooling  the  tube  they  gradually  die  out. 
Chlorophyll  is  another  substance  which  shows  well-marked  bands  ; 
and,  to  procure  this,  either  spinach  or  parsley,  about  two  ounces  of 
each,  should  be  cut  up  fine  and  macerated  for  a  week,  with  about 
four  ounces  of  spirit  and  sixteen  ounces  of  water,  and  then  filtered 
off ;  a  little  zinc  dust  should  be  added  to  preserve  it.  The  absorption 
bands  shift  their  places  considerably,  or  appear  to,  according  to  the 
thickness  of  solution,  and,  to  show  this,  a  solution  may  be  diluted 
whilst  before  the  slit  by  squirting  water  into  it.  By  merely  adding  an 
acid  or  alkali  too  the  spectrum  may  be  changed,  and  this  is  notably  the 
case  with  litmus  and  chlorophyll.  Saffron  too  is  another  substance 
which  gives  totally  different  spectra,  according  to  whether  it  is 
macerated  in  amylic  alcohol,  pure  alcohol,  or  proof  spirit.  Most  of 
the  uranium  salts  too  possess  very  characteristic  absorption  spectra, 
as  does  also  blood,  and  the  absorption  bands  of  this  may  be  made  to 
change  by  adding  acids. 

A  very  excellent  way  of  showing  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
thickness  of  a  solution  on  its  colour  and  spectrum  is  to  use  prismatic 
or  wedge-shaped  cells  ;  these  can  be  made  very  easily  of  wood  if  the 
glass  sides  are  fastened  in  with  the  asphalt  preparation  suggested 
last  month.  By  filling  such  cells  with  liquids  the  increase  of  thick¬ 
ness  may  be  shown  by  passing  the  wedge  from  the  narrow  end  up  to 
the  thick  end  in  front  of  the  slit. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
give  directions  for  producing  particular  bands  of  the  spectrum,  the 
so-called  monochromatic,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  bJ  no  means 
monochromatic.  For  this  purpose  we  require  cells  or  troughs  of 
definite  thickness,  of  four -fifths  of  an  inch  internal  measure,  and  we 
want  three  of  these  and  two  troughs  with  three-fifths  internal 
measurement. 

For  red  light  from  wave-length  718  to  639,  or  from  about  A|-  B 
to  C|-  D,  we  must  use  a  cell  of  four-fifths  of  an  inch  filled  with  a 
solution  of  crystal  violet  5  BO,  made  by  dissolving  one  and  a  half 
grains  in  four  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  water,  in  combination  with  a 
trough  of  the  same  thickness  filled  with  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
neutral  potassium  chromate. 

For  yellow  light  from  wave-length  614  to  574,  or  from  D  to 
T)j  E,  we  want  three  cells,  one  of  four-fifths  of  an  inch  filled  with 
a  solution  of  164  grains  of  nickel  sulphate  in  one  ounce  of  distilled 
water,  a  second  cell  of  three-fifths  of  an  inch  thickness  filled  with 
ten  per  cent,  solution  of  potass  mm  chromate,  and  a  third  with  a  very 
weak  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  one  quarter  of  a  grain  in 
two  ounces  of  water. 

For  green  light  from  wave-length  540  to  505,  or  from  about  E  to 
just  beyond  b ,  we  must  use  328  grains  of  cupric  chloride  dissolved 
in  an  ounce  of  water  in  a  thickness  of  four-fifths  of  an  inch,  and  a 
like  thickness  of  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  chromate. 

For  bright  blue  from  wave  length  526  to  458,  or  from  E  to  F|  G, 
we  must  use  a  002  per  cent,  solution  of  double  green  SF  in  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  four-fifths  of  an  inch,  and  a  second  cell  of  the  same  thickness 
of  a  fifteen  per  cent,  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 

For  dark  blue  from  wave-length  478  to  410,  or  from  FJ  G  to  h, 
we  require  a  solution  of  crystal  violet  just  one-tenth  the  strength  of 
that  used  for  the  red  in  a  thickness  of  four-fifths  of  an  inch,  and  a 
fifteen  per  cent,  solution  of  copper  sulphate  in  the  same  thickness. 

I  must  apologise  for  introducing  these  somewhat  troublesome 
details,  which,  by  the  bye,  were  first  suggested  by  Landolt,  but  they 


may  be  useful  also  to  the  photo- micrographer,  as  with  these  he  can 
possibly  obtain  better  resolution  of  fine  detail  markings  in  diatoms, 
&c.,  and,  by  using  the  red,  the  green,  and  the  deep  blue,  we  have 
practically  the  three  fundamental  colour  sensations,  and  with  a  triple 
lantern  we  may  make  the  so-called  white  light. 

We  have  been  dealing  entirely  so  far  with  transparent  colours* 
but,  before  leaving  the  spectrum,  we  can  easily  show  the  action  of 
coloured,  opaque  substances  on  the  spectrum,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
is  advisable  to  obtain  from  a  paper-maker  some  sheets  of  body 
coloured  papers.  These  can  be  had  in  all  varieties  of  colours,  and 
with  a  matt  surface ;  the  shiny  surfaced  papers  should  be  rejected. 
Strips  of  such  papers,  pasted  singly  on  to  an  ordinary  mount,  may  be 
passed  along  the  spectrum,  and  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  the  papers 
absorb  or  suppress  certain  colours,  the  sum  of  the  remainder  giving 
rise  to  certain  sensations  which  we  call  red,  yellow,  green,  &c.  Of 
course,  the  spectrum  may  be  allowed  to  fall  for  its  whole  length  on 
the  papers  if  they  are  pasted  in  long  strips  one  above  the  other,  and 
the  action  is  well  seen  then. 

If  we  use  the  monochromatic  lights  suggested  above,  it  is  very 
easy  to  show  by  means  of  these  papers  that,  for  instance,  a  brilliant 
orange  looks  black  when  illuminated  by  blue. 

A  rather  striking  experiment,  proving  most  conclusively  that  red 
will  not  reflect  green,  or  yellow  blue,  may  be  performed  by  taking 
a  white  card  and  writing  a  word  or  making  a  sketch  in  some  such 
colour  as  cochineal  solution,  not  very  deep.  This  will  be  distinctly 
visible  by  white  light,  but  with  a  deep  ruby  glass  it  no  longer 
appears  ;  but,  change  the  red  glass  for  a  chromium  green,  and  the 
letters  or  sketch  instantly  start  up  as  black  as  possible.  This  may 
also  be  shown  with  gamboge  and  violet  glass,  or  permanganate  of 
potash,  or  the  solution  recommended  above  of  crystal  violet.  For 
those  who  do  not  care  to  take  the  trouble  to  do  this,  the  box  lids  of 
Lumiere’s  plates  may  be  used  in  this  way.  With  a  little  care  and 
experimenting  in  this  direction,  it  is  possible  to  entirely  reverse  a 
word  or  sketch,  making  it  appear  first  red  on  a  black  ground,  and 
then  black  on  a  green  ground,  or  to  obtain  innumerable  effects. 
Some  very  striking  results  may  be  obtained  in  this  way  by  using  the 
special  red,  yellow,  and  blue  inks  which  have  been  placed  on  the 
market  for  three-colour  printing,  and  for  this  hint  I  am  indebted 
to  a  friend  whose  name  is  fairly  well  known  in  connexion  with  this 
work.  *  Pharos. 

- ♦ - 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  WORKERS  AT  WORK. 

II.— How  Mr.  R.  R.  Beard  Makes  a  Regulator. 

A  GAs-regulator  is,  to  most  people,  more  or  less  of  a  mystery.  It  is  a 
neat-looking  little  brass  instrument,  which  is  screwed  on  to  the  cylinder, 
and,  no  matter  what  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  cylinder  itself  may  be, 
it  issues  from  the  regulator  in  a  steady  stream,  and  at  a  pressure  of  but  a 
few  inches  of  water,  while  examination  of  the  instrument  itself  only 
conveys  the  information  that  bellows,  in  some  way  or  another,  are 
employed.  Unless  these  bellows  are  removed — 
and  not  many  would  care  so  far  to  tamper  with 
the  regulator  —  nothing  further  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  except  from  a  drawing. 

Much  more  than  this  we  learnt  on  calling  on 
the  maker  at  10,  Trafalgar-road,  Bermondsey, 
one  day  last  month,  and  the  information  then 
gained  we  will  proceed  to  convey  to  our  readers 
to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

The  first  part  of  the  regulator  to  be  considered 
is  the  nipple.  This  is  the  stem  of  the  instrument, 
which  screws  into  the  cylinder,  and,  as  it  is  the 
only  portion,  except  the  extreme  tip  of  the  valve 
piece  which  has  to  bear  the  high  pressure  of  the 
compressed  gas,  it  is  a  very  substantial  gun-metal 
casting.  As  soon  as  it  has  been  turned,  screwed, 
and  drilled  to  the  shape  shown  in  our  sketch,  it 
has  to  be  tested  to  see  that  the  metal  is  not  to  any 
extent  porous.  This  seems  almost  unnecessary  at 
first  sight,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  casting,  all  metals  are 
liable  to  the  presence  of  minute  pores,  often  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  cooling  takes  place  from  the  outside 
inwards,  and  that  the  outside  of  a  casting  is  solid  while  the  interior  is 
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still  in  a  molten  condition.  To  test  it,  then,  the  nipple  is  screwed  into  a 
cylinder,  the  opening  at  the  top  is  plugged  up,  and  the  gas  turned  on. 
Soap  and  water  being  brushed  over  the  nipple,  any  leakage  manifests 
itself  at  once  by  a  bubble  being  formed ;  if  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the 
casting  is  seen  to  be  sound,  it  is  ready  to  have  the  valve  fitted 
to  it. 

The  selection  of  suitable  metal  for  the  little  valve  piece  was  an  im¬ 
portant  matter,  Mr.  Beard  informed  us.  Steel  was  out  of  the  question, 
because  of  the  readiness  with  which  it  oxidises,  while  the  material  must 
be  different  from  that  of  the  nipple  into  which  it  is  bedded,  or  adhesion 
would  take  place.  Finally,  a  material  something  whiter  than  gun  metal 
in  appearance  was  selected ;  one  so  hard  that  special  tools  are  necessary 
to  work  it,  and  care  has  to  be  taken  in  doing  so,  on  account  of  the 
brittleness  which  invariably  accompanies  great  hardness.  This  quality 
has  an  additional  advantage  in  the  fact  that  the  seating  of  the  valve 
being  of  so  much  softer  a  nature,  the  pressure  of  the  valve  on  it  makes 
its  shape  wear  exactly  like  that  of  the  end  of  the  valve  itself.  This  valve 
piece  is  to  be  seen  at  c  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  along  with  two 
eccentrics  which  work  in  it,  and  which  are  attached  to  a  system  of  levers 
known  as  lazy  tongs. 

Before  referring  to  the  levers  which  work  the  valve,  it  will  be  noticed 
“that  part  of  a  collar  is  shown  on  the  upper  part  of  the  nipple.  This  is 
the  base  of  the  regulator,  and  is  fitted  on  to  the  nipple  as  Bhown  by 
means  of  two  dowels,  the  fulcrum  piece,  to  be  referred  to  afterwards, 
being  screwed  down  on  to  it  and  holding  it  in  its  place.  The  base  ex¬ 
tends  outwards  from  the  nipple  considerably,  carrying  a  projecting  ring 
on  its  upper  surface,  grooved  to  receive  the  lower  end  of  the  rubber 
bellows,  and  having  its  outer  edge  screwed  to  take  the  brass  cap  which 
covers  and  protects  the  mechanism  and  bellows.  It  is  into  this  base, 
moreover,  that  the  delivery  pipe  is  screwed. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  parts  shown  in  the  two  sketches  can  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  first,  the  dotted  lines  showing  the  lower  portion 
of  the  valve  where  it  enters  the  nipple,  the  extreme  tip  of  the  cone 
entering  the  narrow  boring  in  the  nipple  forms  the  actual  valve  which 
-stops  the  outflow  of  gas. 

Handing  us  the  two  eccentrics  and  the  valve  piece,  Mr.  Beard  suggests 
with  a  smile  that  we  should  put  them  together.  Like  many  other 
puzzles,  it  is  very  simple  when  you  know  how,  but  it  takes  some  little 
time  before  the  exact  way  in  which  it  is  done  can  be  seen.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  method  on  paper  within 
reasonable  limits. 

The  lazy  tongs,  which  are  attached  at  their  bottom  ends  to  the  two 
eccentric  arms,  carry  at  their  top  a  little  piece  of  metal,  d,  which  screws 
into  a  disc  forming  the  upper  end  of  the  bellows..  When,  therefore, 
the  bellows  rise,  as  they  do  when  gas  passes  into  them  from  the  cylinder 
and  cannot  get  out  of  them  again,  they  carry  up  with  them  the  top 
of  the  lazy  tongs,  and  in  so  doing  the  eccentric  arms  are  raised  and 
the  valve  pushed  down  and  closed. 

A  glance  at  the  sketch  will  make  this  clear.  It  will  be  seen  that,  if 
A  is  raised,  everything  being  free  to  move 


except  the  pin  (seen  in  section  as  a  black 
dot,  on  which  the  eccentrics  turn,  the  arms, 
b  b,  must  be  raised  also.  The  effect  of  raising 
b  b  is  in  its  turn  to  thrust  downwards  c  by 
means  of  the  pressure  exerted  on  it  by  the 
eccentrics.  The  introduction  of  the  lever 
results  in  the  upward  motion  of  a  being  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  downward  motion  of  c,  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  c  moves  being  much  less  than 
is  the  case  with  a,  but  the  force  being  corre¬ 
spondingly  greater. 

The  greatest  leverage  is  exerted  by  the  lazy 
tongs  when  in  the  position  shown,  and  not 
when  at  their  greatest  or  their  least  exten¬ 
sion;  therefore  the  position  of  the  eccentrics 
is  adjusted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
their  greatest  work  done  when  the  levers  are 
in  the  best  position  for  actuating  them.  The 
eccentrics  are  two  in  number  in  each  regulator. 
Mr.  Beard  informed  us  that  he  had  found  it  possible  to  make  a  regulator 
with  only  one,  but  that  this  was  not  advisable.  As  it  is,  they  have  to  be 
made  with  the  greatest  accuracy  to  ensure  each  one  doing  an  equal 
amount  of  work  ;  since,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  valve,  instead  of 
being  driven  fairly  and  squarely  downwards,  would  be  inclined  on  one 
side  and  tend  to  wear  itself  oval,  while  the  top  of  the  bellows,  being 
thrown  on  one  side  also,  would  rub  against  the  brass  cap  containing 

them. 


On  the  top  piece,  a,  a  circular  metal  disc  is  screwed,  a  portion  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  sketch,  the  joint  between  the  disc  and  the  shoulder  and 
screw  of  a  being  first  luted  with  white  lead.  This  cap  has  a  groove  on 
its  outer  edge,  to  which  the  bellows  are  fastened. 

A  gun-metal  casting  has  also  to  be  turned  and  screwed  to  carry  the 
eccentric  pin.  This  piece  is  known  as  the  fulcrum.  It  calls  for  no 
special  comment  in  itself,  but  it  screws  on  to  the  projection  shown  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  nipple,  which  is  inside  the  base  of  the  regulator,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  screwed  up  forms  the  mo-t  important  part  of 
the  adjustment  of  a  regulator.  As  the  pin  on  this  fulcrum  piece  is  what 
decides  the  relative  position  of  the  valve  seating  and  the  top  of  the  levers, 
it  is  obvious  that,  were  that  pin  too  near  the  seating  of  the  valve,  no 
amount  of  movement  on  the  part  of  the  eccentrics  could  open  the  valve 
far  enough  to  let  the  gas  escape  sufficiently,  while,  were  the  distance  too 
great,  the  valve  could  not  close.  The  adjustment,  therefore,  has  to  be 
made,  and  this  is  done  by  interpooing  stout  paper  washers  between  the 
fulcrum  piece  and  the  base  of  the  regulator  on  which  it  rest*  until  the 
correct  position  is  reached. 

When  this  has  been  done  the  bellows  have  attention.  Theae.  in 
the  different  forms  of  regulator,  are  of  three  kinds.  The  first  have 
parallel  sides,  and  are  those  used  in  the  standard  pattern.  The  second 
are  similar,  except  in  being  smaller  and  6touter  for  very  high  j>re<--ures 
up  to  thirty  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  third  kind  are  like  the  first  in 
substance,  but  taper  to  a  smaller  diameter  at  the  top.  and  arc  used  in 
regulators  which  are  made  to  deliver  the  gas  at  pressures  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch,  such  pressure,  in  fact,  a*  is  required  bv 
the  new  injector  jets.  This  taper  form,  by  reducing  the  area  of  the  top 
of  the  bellows,  in  itself  increases  the  pressure  of  delivery  without  requ  r- 
ing  the  strength  of  the  spring  to  be  altered.  Each  kind  of  bellows  is 
made  of  the  best  Para  rubber,  and  is  pulled  over  the  projection  on  the 
base  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  tied  on  to  it  with  tout  carpet  thread, 
no  cement  of  any  kind  being  used.  By  merely  tying  on  the  bellows, 
should  the  valve  through  injury  at  any  time  leak  while  the  outlet  was 
closed,  the  stretching  of  the  rubber  itself  allows  the  gas  to  escape  without 
bursting  the  bellows,  which  it  would  otherwise  do. 

At  this  stage  the  circular  metal  piece,  having  a  groove  on  its  outer 
edge,  to  receive  the  top  of  the  bellows,  is  screwed  on  to  *.  which  lias 
previously  received  a  luting  of  white  lead,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
levers  being  held  firmly  the  while.  The  bellows  are  then  brought  over 
the  groove  and  tied  at  the  top  in  the  same  way  a?  at  the  bottom 

Nothing  remains  now  but  to  screw  in  the  outlet  pipe  and  to  pat  the 
cap  on  the  regulator,  between  the  tip  of  which  and  the  bellows  is  placed 
the  spring.  The  ctps  are  made  from  brass  tube,  screwed  at  the  bottom, 
the  tops  of  the  caps  bfing  stamped  and,  after  fitting  in,  soldered. 

Each  regulator  has,  of  course,  to  be  tested  before  leaving  tne  works, 
and  to  do  this  it  is  screwed  on  to  a  full  cylinder  of  gas  and  connected  np 
to  a  jet,  the  tap  of  which  is  turned  off.  A  branch  pipe  oonnects  the  tuba 
joining  regulator  aud  jet  with  a  very  sensitive  pressure  gauge.  Tbs 
gauge  indicates  that  the  regulator,  if  properly  adjusted,  maintains  a 
pressure  in  the  closed  tube  of  three  pounds  to  the  square  inch  or  there¬ 
abouts,  which  drops  to  two  and  a  half  poands  when  the  jet  cock  is 
opened,  thus  indicating  that  a  pressure  of  half  a  pound  is  required  to 
close  the  valve  against  a  full  bottle  of  gas. 

Regulators  with  rubber  belowa  can  be  constra:tei  on  Mr.  Beard's 
pattern  to  deliver  gas  at  any  pressure  up  to  about  thirty  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  They  deliver  it  very  regularly  from  the  cylinders  now  in 
use,  in  which  high  pressures  are  maintained,  more  or  less,  almost  up  to 
the  point  at  which  the  evlinder  is  empty  ;  but,  for  purposes  of  other  than 
lanternists,  regulators  are  wanted  which  re- luce  from  moch  lower  pres¬ 
sures  than  those  used  by  the  gas-compressing  companies,  and  when  this 
is  the  case  Mr.  Beard  informs  ns  that  he  found,  in  his  early  experi¬ 
ments,  that  the  delivery  from  a  single  regulator  is  not  so  steady.  For 
such  purposes  a  design  was  got  out  by  him  on  similar  line*,  but  having 
the  regulating  parts  either  in  duplicate  or  triplicate,  one  regulator 
governing  the  pressure  in  the  next,  and  so  on  ;  but.  as  we  said  before, 
the  irregularities  of  the  single  regulator  when  on  the  high  pressure  cylinders 
are  unnoticeable. 

The  effect  of  the  l&zy-tong  attachment  is  that  of  a  very  compact  and 
powerful  lever,  so  powerful,  indeed,  that,  roughly  speaking,  the  pressure 
forcing  the  valve  down  on  its  seating  is  eighty  times  as  great  as  that 
exerted  in  moving  the  other  end  of  the  lazy  toogs ,  and,  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  the  valve  itself  is  a  little  cone  not  more  than  j*T  inches  in 
diameter,  it  will  be  seen  bow  high  a  pressure  of  gas  can  be  counteracted 
by  the  instrument. 

The  popularity  of  the  Beard  regulator  was  evident  from  the  state  of 
the  works  in  which  it  is  being  made  Large  numbers  were  to  be  seen  in 
all  stages  of  manufacture,  but  hardly  a  single  one  in  stock.  *  We  shall 
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start  making  for  stock,”  says  Mr.  Beard,  “  in  a  month  or  two,  as  soon  as 
we  can,  in  fact,  and  then,  next  September  or  October,  out  they  all  go,  as 
soon  as  the  lantern  season  commences.” 

- -♦ - 

COMBINATION  PRINTING  OF  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

II. 

In  a  previous  article  I  referred  to  the  necessary  preparations  whereby  the 
printing  of  combined  lantern  slides  may  be  effected,  and  instanced  a  very 
common  example  met  in  with,  viz.,  an  introductory  slide  for  lecture  sets. 

In  cases  where  it  has  been  decided  to  employ  ordinary  negatives  for 
the  various  illu>trations  collected  in  the  body  of  the  slide,  and  around 
the  edges  of  which  a  suitable  titling  has  been  provided  in  the  manner 
previously  described,  these  negatives  will  require  to  be  furnished  with 
some  suitable  masks  so  as  to  yield  a  uniform  shape  to  the  various  views 
combined  within  the  circle.  Of  course,  in  this  much  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  subject.  As  a  rule,  where  portraits  are  being  treated, 
oval  shapes  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  small  round 
pictures  at  equal  distances  just  inside  the  edge  of  the  title,  are  very 
effective ;  but,  of  course,  there  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  forms  and 
styles  that  may  be  utilised.  Whichever  shape,  however,  is  selected,  it 
will  be  necessary  beforehand  to  see  that  ample  space  is  provided  on 
the  ground  glass  of  the  camera,  which,  of  course,  means  also  the  same 
space  on  the  sensitive  plate,  so  as  to  contain,  without  undue  crowding, 
the  little  pictures  it  is  intended  to  print. 

To  accomplish  this  in  the  case  of,  say,  round  shapes,  a  practical 
method  to  adopt  is  to  first  describe  on  the  focussing  glass  the  little 
circles  that  are  to  contain  the  pictures,  and  care  should  be  observed  that 
these  occupy  exactly  their  proper  places,  such  as  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other,  so  as  to  prevent  any  eyesores  when  the  slide  is  projected 
on  the  screen. 

If  the  negatives  be  provided  with  well-shaped,  round  masks,  these  are 
easily  reduced  neatly  into  these  little  circles,  which  have  been  described 
on  the  ground  glass.  Of  course,  to  enable  this  to  be  accomplished  with 
ease  and  certainty,  the  camera  that  is  being  employed  must  be  provided 
with  the  necessary  front  movement  for  projecting  the  images  up  or  down, 
or  from  side  to  side,  as  required,  and  here  again  we  have  a  further  in¬ 
stance  of  the  practicability  of  the  good  old  square  form  of  camera  over 
the  more  modern  conical-shaped  article,  which,  alas,  is  now  so  much  in 
evidence  with  those  whose  photographic  experience  is  limited.  Over  and 
over  again  I  meet  with  amateur  workers  who  regret  they  ever  invested  in 
these  conical  bellows  cameras. 

The  little  cireles  referred  to  may  be  described  on  the  ground  glass  by 
means  of  placing  any  coin,  according  to  the  size  desired,  and  ruling 
round  the  edges  of  the  same  a  sharp  line  with  a  hard  lead  pencil. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this.  The  preparation  of  the 
focussing  screen  in  some  respects  ts  just  like  preparing  a  design  of  the 
slide,  and  once  the  shapes,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  on  the  ground 
glass  in  their  proper  positions,  and  these  shapes  correspond  with  the 
masks  of  the  negatives,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  operation  has  been 
performed,  for  all  the  rest  is  merely  plain  sailing,  and  comprises  the 
proper  adjustment  of  the  little  images  inside  the  circles,  with  a  fair 
amount  of  photographic  experience  as  to  correct  exposure  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plate,  an  amount  of  knowledge  which,  of  course,  no  one 
should  be  without  who  attempts  such  advanced  work  as  I  am  describing. 

In  undertaking  work  of  this  kind,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow 
that  the  entire  subject  contained  in  any  negative  has  to  be  utilised,  for  it 
frequently  happens  that  only  a  portion  of  a  view  is  desired,  and  very 
probably  this  may  be  contained  in  some  large- sized  negative,  such  as 
12  x  10  or  15  x  12,  in  which  case,  having  decided  upon  the  exact  portion 
it  is  intended  to  embrace  in  the  slide,  special  round  or  other  shaped 
masks  have  to  be  provided  of  the  exact  size  to  suit  the  amount  of  view 
selected.  This  part  of  the  work  the  writer  knows  from  experience  has 
often  deterred  some  workers  from  undertaking  the  production  of  such 
combined  slides  as  we  are  considering,  for  the  providing  of  such  sized 
masks  is  with  some  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  but  everything  is 
easy  to  one  when  they  know  the  way  how  to  do  it,  and,  to  those  who 
imagine  this  difficulty  insuperable,  I  would  merely  refer  them  to  an 
article  I  wrote  in  this  year’s  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac 
dealing  with  this  subject.  When  any  small  circles  are  needed,  an  ordinary 
diaphragm  or  stop  will  be  found  just  the  thing  when  such  is  temporarily 
fixed  over  the  part  of  the  negative  it  is  desired  to  copy,  hence  it  is 
apparent  that  the  entire  or  any  portion  of  a  negative  may  be  utilised  for 
this  purpose. 

In  the  example  referred  to,  provided  due  care  is  observed  in  correct 
registration,  but  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  producing  uni¬ 


formly  perfect  results,  and  such  an  example  of  double  printing  is  not  by 
any  means  so  difficult  of  accomplishment  as  many  suppose. 

It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  combi¬ 
nation  picture,  in  which  portions  of  two  or  more  negatives  are  combined 
in  one  picture,  which  shall  only  convey  the  idea  but  that  of  one  negative 
or  original  view.  Numerous  examples  of  this  kind  might  be  mentioned, 
such  as  the  introduction  of  a  ship  in  a  marine  view,  or  a  boat,  containing, 
say,  a  family  group,  floating  on  the  sea,  or  the  introduction  of  som» 
animal  on  the  foreground  of  a  landscape,  or  any  other  suitable  object,  to 
lend  additional  interest  to  a  view.  When  dealing  with  cases  of  this 
kind,  masking  has  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  recourse  had  to  a  blocking- 
out  preparation  of  both  negatives. 

In  selecting  suitable  subjects,  consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the 
matter  of  size,  for  nothing  looks  worse  than  an  incongruity  in  this 
respect. 

Having  decided  upon  the  subject  it  is  intended  to  introduce  in  the 
picture,  the  first  step  is  to  block  out  entirely  all  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  negative.  In  doing  this  it  by  no  means  follows  that  such  should 
be  otherwise  than  for  temporary  purposes  only,  and,  should  the  size  of 
this  selected  object  or  part  be  such  as  not  to  agree  with  the  surroundings 
or  scale  of  the  other  negative,  a  positive  should  be  made,  and  this  again 
converted  either  into  a  reduced  or  an  enlarged  negative,  whichever  is  re¬ 
quired,  until  the  desired  size  is  reached. 

To  enable  this  object  being  introduced  into  the  main  picture,  space 
must  be  reserved  for  it  on  the  sensitive  plate  after  it  is  printed.  To  pro¬ 
vide  for  this,  thi  main  negative  must  have  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
object  blocked  out  also. 

This  may  be  accomplished  by  superimposing  one  negative  over  the 
other,  and  tracing  the  outline  very  carefully  on  the  main  negative  To 
enable  this  being  done  to  the  best  advantage,  a  special  support  is  re¬ 
quired  so  as  to  permit  of  the  negatives  lying  perfectly  flat  in  a  horizontal 
position.  An  ordinary  retouching  desk  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  this  as 
a  box  without  ends,  and  from  which  one  of  the  sides  has  been  extracted. 
When  such  is  provided,  a  white  reflector  placed  on  the  same  at  a  con¬ 
venient  spot  near  a  window  will  permit  of  the  blocking  out  being  done 
with  the  greatest  precision. 

Of  the  different  mediums  suitable  for  such  blocking  out  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  a  good  oil  colour,  burnt  sienna,  or  black,  or  any  opaque 
pigment.  Ttie  great  advantage  of  using  such  oil  colours  lies  in  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  the  outlines  that  may  be  made  with  such,  combined  with  the  ease 
with  which  any  blocking  out  is  removed,  for  all  that  is  necessary  to  bring, 
the  negative  back  to  its  original  condition  is  to  apply  a  soft  rag  with  a 
little  turpentine,  and  the  paint  is  removed  wituout  having  in  any  way 
injured  tue  negative. 

Oil  colours,  of  course,  will  not  dry  rapidly,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
any  blocking  out  should  be  dry  before  tue  printing  operation  takes  place, 
for  such  negatives,  being  intended  for  use,  by  means  of  the  copying  box 
nothing  is  required  in  contact  with  their  surfaces. 

The  blocking  out  on  both  negatives  being  completed,  the  main  negative 
is  placed  in  the  copying  box,  and  the  image  is  carefully  focussed  within 
the  marked-off  space  on  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera.  In  doing  this 
the  utmost  amount  of  illumination  possible  should  be  employed,  so  as  to 
render  as  easily  as  possible  the  accomplishment  of  the  next  step,  which, 
is  to  describe  upon  the  focussing  screen  an  exact  outline  of  the  block  out 
in  the  main  negative,  which,  of  course,  will  be  unaffected  on  the  sensitive 
plate  when  the  same  is  exposed  upon  the  main  negative. 

To  describe  the  exact  outline  of  this  block  out  on  the  ground  glass,, 
the  aid  of  a  strong  pair  of  spectacles  is  desirable,  so  as  to  permit  of  very 
carefully  drawing  the  outline,  as  a  guide  into  which  the  other  unblocked 
object  has  to  be  registered.  In  practice,  I  like  to  work  as  comfortably  as 
possible,  and  when  undertaking  a  job  of  this  kind  I  prefer  to  sit  com¬ 
fortably  down  at  the  back  of  the  camera,  which  should  always  be  so 
adjusted  about  the  right  heignt  to  permit  of  the  eye  and  hands  working 
at  close  quarters,  so  as  to  enable  the  outline  being  exactly  drawn. 

A  good  sable  brush  and  oil  paint  is  as  good  as  anything  to  employ  for 
the  purpose  of  registering  exactly  the  position  of  the  block  in  the  main 
negative.  This  done  properly,  the  exposure  is  made,  the  slide  closed  up 
and  withdrawn  from  the  camera,  care  being  taken  not  to  shake  or  alter 
the  sensitive  plate  or  carrier  in  the  slide.  The  object  negative  is  then 
taken  and  placed  in  the  copying  box,  and  the  camera  adjusted  to  the 
required  distance  that  will  just  permit  of  the  objects  registering  exactly  to 
the  outline  drawn  on  the  ground  glass.  This  done,  the  same  plate  is 
then  exposed  on  this  negative  also,  and,  provided  the  exposure  has  been 
correct  and  the  various  manipulations  carried  through  carefully,  an 
exceedingly  interesting  photographic  feat  will  have  been  performed,  and 
one  that  will  at  all  times  command  interest  on  inspection  from  brother 
workers. 
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This  work  only  wants  a  little  practice  to  enable  successful  results  being 
achieved ;  it  comes  fluite  easy  after  a  little  practice,  and  but  little  con¬ 
sideration  will  be  needed  by  any  one  to  see  that  a  wide  field  of  interesting 
subjects  may  be  selected  as  specially  suitable  for  combination  printing  of 
this  kind. 

To  enable  the  various  parts  being  correctly  joined  in  one  and  the  same 
picture,  the  utmost  care  must  be  observed  in  registering  on  the  ground 
glass.  I  have  tried  numerous  methods  of  marking  the  focussing  screen 
for  this  purpose,  and  for  very  fine  work  there  is  no  better  plan  to  adopt 
than  that  of  placing  very  fine  threads  or  hairs  on  the  inside  of  the 
focussing  screen.  With  such  the  very  finest  lines  can  be  superimposed, 
and  I  know  of  no  better  plan  for  holding  these  guides  in  position  than 
small  pieces  of  wax  attached  to  their  ends.  When  such  are  adjusted  on 
the  inside ,  there  is  no  danger.  When  examining  the  picture  with  the  aid 
of  a  focussing  glass  of  their  being  removed,  these  threads  may  be 
stretched  the  entire  length  of  the  glass,  and  they  form  the  best  test  I 
know  of  for  ascertaining  when  the  sensitive  plate  and  the  marks  on  the 
ground  glass  coincide;  they  can  be  altered  in  position  by  merely  changing 
the  knots  of  wax,  and,  of  course,  they  permit  of  the  focussing  screen  being 
kept  comparatively  free  of  marks,  and  thereby  enable  the  picture  to  be 
seen  more  easily  when  being  adjusted.  I  have  seen  some  focussing 
screens  so  full  of  pencil  marks,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  make 
very  fine  adjustments  over  them.  The  threads  or  hairs  when  removed 
leave  no  marks  behind  them. 

When  reducing  large  negatives,  such  as  15  x  12,  to  sizes  of  one  inch  or 
less,  the  services  of  a  short  focus  lens  must  be  employed.  In  fact,  it  is 
well  to  have  lenses  of  varying  foci  to  undertake  the  work  properly. 

T.  N.  Armstrong. 


THE  OPTIMUS  INCANDESCENT  GAS  BURNER. 

Perken,  Son,  &  Rayment,  Hatton- garden. 

The  attention  given  to  the  use  of  the  incandescent  gaslight  for  pro¬ 
jection  and  enlarging  has  induced  Messrs.  Perken,  Son,  &  Rayment  to 
devise  the  neat  little  system,  which  is  depicted  in  the  illustration,  for 


thorough  confidence  of  the  sitter  in  the  result  and  a  knowledge  of  just 
what  is  going  to  happen  will  help  greatly. 

A  really  nervous  person  will  never  make  a  good  subject  for  flashlight 
work ;  but,  with  a  model  familiar  with  the  operator  and  with  the 
method  to  be  employed,  really  good  work  may  be  done.  Flashlight 
photography  offers  many  inducements  to  the  amateur  photographer, 
and  much  in  the  way  of  perfecting  it  may  yet  be  accomplished.  As 
used  at  present,  a  large  amount  of  light  is  wasted,  for  but  a  small 
quantity  of  the  light  produced  by  the  burning  powder  is  really  re¬ 
flected  from  the  subject,  through  the  lens,  to  the  plate.  The  powder 
is  fired  while  in  bulk,  and  the  flame  is  of  considerable  thickness.  Now, 
flame  being  opaque,  only  that  portion  nearest  the  sitter  is  of  practical 
utility,  and  until  some  method  is  devised  by  which  the  powder  may  be 
used  in  the  form  of  a  thin  sheet,  suspended  and  fired,  so  that  practically 
every  grain  of  powder  tells,  the  waste  will  continue. 

The  late  H.  Fonrtier,  of  Paris,  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  mag¬ 
nesium  flashlight,  and  found  tnat,  with  “  from  one  to  four  grammes,  the 
intensity  of  the  light  increases  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  powder 
employed ;  from  four  to  eight  grammes  it  decreases  slowly,  and  from 
eight  to  sixteen  grammes  rapidly.  To  use  more  is  simply  loss.  The 
splitting  up  of  the  one  charge  into  small  charges  yields  much  better 
results  A  charge  of  two  grammes  burned  at  one  time  furnishes  much 
less  light  than  twro  charges  of  one  gramme  each  fired  simultaneously.  A 
considerable  gain  in  light  for  a  given  weight  is  always  obtained  when  the 
powder  is  burned  in  several  small  charges.  Moreover,  in  this  way  the 
flame  thus  produced  occupies  a  large  space,  and.  the  light  being  thus 
spread,  the  shadows  are  softer,  the  subject  better  modelled,  and  very  re¬ 
markable  effects  may  be  obtained.” 

The  acetylene  light  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  available  for  photo¬ 
graphic  purposes,  and  will,  we  believe,  be  of  such  actinic  power  as  to 
render  it  comparatively  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  a  properly  timed  ex¬ 
posure  in  a  few  seconds.  Much,  however,  in  the  way  of  experimenting 
must  be  done  with  the  new  illuminant.  Word  of  a  serious  explosion  in 
New  Haven  has  just  reached  us,  but  the  details  are  not  yet  known. 
Acetylene  will  undoubtedly  play  an  important  part  in  photoirraphy, 
and  the  progress  made  with  the  new  gas  should  be  watched  by  every 
progressive  photographer.  Of  course,  the  light  most  preferable  is  that 
given  by  the  electric  arc,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  before  long 
every  professional  photographer  will  consider  an  electric  lamp  a  vital 
part  of  his  outfit,  either  as  an  auxiliary  to,  or  as  an  absolute  substitute 
for,  daylight. 


adapting  the  light  to  the  lantern.  It  includes  burner,  glass  chimney, 
brass  arm,  regulating  tap  and  tray  or  the  arm  only,  and  the  arm  and 
tray  can  be  had  separately.  The  system  is  easily  adapted,  and  is 
inexpensive,  besides  being  cleanly  in  working. 

- ♦- - - 


FLASHLIGHT  HINTS. 

[Anthony’s  Bulletin.] 

Flashlight  portraits  are  not  always  successful,  and,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  flash  is  made  just  above  and  behind 
the  camera.  The  result  is  invariably  a  flat,  lifeless  picture.  Now,  it  is 
an  established  fact  in  outdoor  photography,  never,  if  avoidable,  to  photo¬ 
graph  an  object  with  the  sun  directly  in  front  of,  or  behind,  the  lens. 
The  same  principle  holds  good  in  indoor  work,  lo  obtain  the  best 
results,  the  light  must  come  from  the  side,  and  with  the  flashlight  it  is 
possible  to  produce  results  that  can  only  with  difficulty  be  distinguis  led 
from  properly  lighted  daylight  exposures.  The  flash  may,  and  should, 
be  fired  on  the  side  of  the  sitter,  and  the  use  of  a  properly  placed  re¬ 
flector  on  the  other  side  will  obviate  harshness  or  dense  shadows.  I  he 
direct  light  must,  of  course,  be  screened  from  the  lens,  and  this  is 
easily  done.  Another  difficulty  is  the  staring  effect  produced  by  the 
desire  of  the  sitter  to  obey  the  injunction  of  the  operator  to  "  keep  >0111 
eyes  open.”  A  fair  amount  of  illumination  in  the  room,  such  as  U10 
lighting  of  the  gas  or  lamps,  will  do  away  with  much  of  this  trouble,  but 


- ♦ - 

THE  OPTIMUS  SAFETY  SATURATOR. 

Perken,  Son,  &  Rayment,  Hatton-g ardrn. 

Since  its  first  introduction,  the  Optimus  Saturator  of  Messrs.  Perken, 
Son,  &  Rayment,  to  the  practical  value  of  which  we  have  before  paid 
testimony,  has  been  rendered  still  more  effective  by  several  minor 
improvements,  and  continues  to  be  very  popular  with  lanternists.  MS  e 
append  the  instructions  for  using  the  new  and  enlarged  saturator.  They 
are  admirably  clear,  and  give  a  very  fall  idea  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
worked  : — 

To  charge :  Unscrew  large  stopper  plug  (filler)  on  the  top  of  saturator 
and  the  small  overflow  plug  at  end  of  saturator.  Pour  methylated  ether 
into  the  filler  until  it  runs  out  from  the  overflow.  The  saturator  shou!  1 
now  be  stood  upon  its  end  until  all  fluid  ceases  to  drop  from  the  overflow, 
when  both  plugs  should  be  very  tightly  screwed  up  into  their  respective 
apertures.  To  connect:  Attach  one  end  of  a  short  length  of  rubber  tube 
to  the  outlet  tap  of  saturator,  and  the  other  end  to  the  hvdrcye.n  up  of 
jet.  Attach  one  end  of  another  rubber  tube  to  the  regulator  connected 
with  oxygen  cylinder,  the  other  end  to  be  attached  to  the  direct  nozzle  of 
the  inlet  tap  of  saturator.  The  branch  from  the  inlet  Up  of  saturator 
must  now  be  connected  with  the  oxygen  Up  of  jet  by  a  third  pieoe  of 
rubber  tube.  Immediately  before  lighting  up,  turn  on  outlet  Up  so  as  to 
let  the  saturated  oxygen  fill  the 
connecting  tube  and  the  tnbe  of 
i  jet,  so  driving  out  all  atmo- 
1  spheric  air  from  those  tubes, 
j  To  light  up  :  First  see  jet  Ups 
are  turned  off ;  then  turn  on 
inlet  and  outlet  taps  of  satu- 
I  rator.  Now  open  valve  and 
admit  gas  from  oxygen  cylinder, 
apply  a  light  to  nipple  of  jet; 
at  the  same  time  turn  on  etho-oxygen  Up  of  jet  until  the  flame  is  as  larg® 
as  that  given  by  an  ordinary  house  burner;  then  very  gradually  turn  on 
pure  oxygen  tap  of  jet  until  you  obuin  incandescence  of  lime,  without 
anv  hissing  sound  whatever.  As  you  turn  on  the  oxygen  Up  of  jet  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  slightly  increase  the  quantity  of  the  mixed 
etho-oxygen  by  the  Up  of  jet.  To  tarn  oat  light:  first  close  etho-oxygen 
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’’tap  of  jet,  then  the  pure  oxygen  tap  of  jet,  after  which  turn  off  saturator 
taps,  and,  finally,  close  valve  of  oxygen  cylinder.  The  above  is  the 
proper  order,  and  the  routine  recommended,  but  no  danger  need  be 
-apprehended  if  it  be  inadvertently  departed  from. 

Crucial  experiments  have  demonstrated  the  absolute  safety  of  the 
Optimus  Saturator,  which  for  compactness,  practicability,  and  the  good 
•  quality  of  light  it  yields,  is  unexcelled. 

- +• - 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

February  26. — Mr.  J.  W.  Wade,  of  the  Manchester  Amateur  Photo- 
.-  .graphic  Society,  gave  a  description  of  the 

Various  Tones  Suitable  for  Different  Subjects  in  Lantern  Slides, 

which  was  illustrated  by  nearly  100  slides  shown  on  the  screen. 

Architecture  was  first  treated  of.  Old  buildings  and  church  interiors 
•should  be  of  a  warm-brown  colour,  newer  buildings  and  the  interiors  of 
cathedrals,  where  white  marble  or  stone  predominates,  should  be  of  a 

•  cold  tone.  Sculpture  was  next  dealt  with,  several  fine  studies  being 
shown  of  groups  at  Eaton  Hall.  Mr.  Wade,  in  order  to  obtain  the  warm 
tones,  uses  the  hydroquinone  developer,  with  the  addition  of  ammonium 
bromide.  He  had  used  the  developer  in  conjunction  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  but  fopnd  it  blocked  the  shadows.  Nature  is  beautiful  in  any 
season,  as  was  illustrated  by  the  bare  boughs  of  spring  with  brownish 
black  colour,  A  Summer's  Day ,  of  a  reddish-brown,  autumn  brown,  and 
several  hoar-frost  scenes  of  a  black  and  blue-black  deposit.  The  black 
tones  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  hydroquinone  with  bromide  of  potassium 
in  place  of  bromide  of  ammonium,  and  shortening  the  exposure.  Mr. 
'Wade  was  one  of  the  first  to  observe  how  beautiful  were  the  effects  to  be 
obtained  by  the  chemical  toning  of  lantern  slides,  and  showed  a  number 
of  cloud  and  seascape  pictures  illustrating  his  method.  The  Blides 
which  call  for  special  mention  are  Sunset  at  Llanberis  and  Bradda  Head. 
The  plates  used  are  the  Alpha,  and  by  a  long  exposure  a  red  colour  is 

•  obtained  with  their  developer  ;  after  fixing  and  good  washing,  the  plates 
•are  toned  either  locally  or  all  over. 

The  toning  solution  is  as  follows  : — 

Ammonium  sulphocyanide  .  60  grains. 

Carbonate  of  soda .  3  ,, 

Gold  chloride .  2  „ 

Water  .  6  ounces. 

This  solution  takes  the  plate  through  all  the  stages  from  red  to  brown, 
ipurple,  and  blue. 

Mr.  Wade  was  listened  to  with  great  attention,  and  hearty  thanks 
were  accorded  to  him. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Whitefield  gave  a  demonstration  of  his  method  of  printing 
clouds  in  lantern  slides,  and,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  said  that,  with 
rapid  plates  and/-45  stop,  the  exposure  for  clouds  was  about  one  second. 
It  is  always  better  to  study  the  clouds,  their  shape  and  balance,  in  order 
to  suit  the  landscape  into  which  they  are  to  be  introduced,  as  a  picture 
is  generally  made  or  marred  by  the  clouds.  An  angle  of  45°  from  the 
sun  is  the  best  standpoint  for  taking  them,  but  it  generally  depends  upon 
from  which  side  your  landscape  is  lighted.  Mr.  Whitefield  use  a  printing 
frame  of  his  own  manufacture,  in  which  the  landscape  slide  is  put  be¬ 
tween  the  cloud  negative  and  lantern  plate ;  the  back  of  the  slide  is 
made  non-actinic  by  rubbing  on  the  glass  side  a  mixture  of  burnt  sienna, 

: glycerine,  and  gum  water,  and  the  whole  is  exposed  to  the  light,  the 
landscape  slide  making  a  mask  on  which  to  fit  the  cloud.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  put  the  cloud  on  the  same  plate  as  the  view,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  light  church  spire  against  the  sky  it  is  difficult  to  put  the  cloud  on  it 
without  some  mask.  A  slide  was  then  exposed  and  developed,  the  de¬ 
veloper  being  hydro-cum-eikon,  and,  after  fixing,  was  put  through  the 
lantern.  The  method  was  much  admired,  and  should  commend  itself  to 
all  [who  seek  to  improve  their  slides  by  the  suitable  introduction  of 
•clouds. 

- 4 - 

ROGERS’  TRAVERSING  GEAR  FOR  ARC  LAMPS. 

We  have  recently  had  our  attention  called  to  the  above-mentioned 
apparatus,  which  will  probably  prove  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
studio  of  firms  who  carry  on  the  work  of  process-engraving,  photo¬ 
etching,  and  photography. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the  appearance 
of  studios  fitted  up  with  the  old  appliances  that  the  cranes,  ropes,  and 
loose  wires,  which  almost  fill  the  upper  part  of  the  studio,  are  extremely 
-  unsightly,  and  indeed  dangerous,  to  say  nothing  of  the  light  being  blocked 
out  by  the  network  of  cables  and  ropes,  &c.,  which  are  by  this 
•traversing  gear  entirely  superseded. 

The  advantages  of  the  apparatus  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  arc  lamp 
-can  be  moved  in  any  direction  whatever  with  regard  to  the  copy,  that  is 


to  say,  it  can  be  swivelled  round  on  its  own  axis ;  it  can  be  raised  and 
lowered,  it  can  be  moved  across  the  studio,  or  along  the  studio,  with  the 
greatest  facility. 

The  whole  of  the  current  is  conveyed  along  the  traversing  rails,  upon 
which  the  cradle  whioh  carries  the  arc  lamp  moves,  and  is  conveyed 
through  the  carrying  wheels  of  the  cradle,  thence  through  the  conductors 
embedded  in  the  woodwork  of  the  cradle,  thence  through  the  supporting 


wires  of  the  arc  lamp,  through  the  lamp  itself,  and  back  again  in  the 
contrary  direction  to  the  dynamo. 

The  illustration  given  herewith,  will  sufficiently  explain  the  working  of 
the  apparatus.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Rogers,  M.I.M.E.,  of  the  Watford  Engi¬ 
neering  Works,  Watford,  near  London,  is  the  sole  manufacturer  and 
patentee  of  this  apparatus,  and  he  has  fitted  up  the  majority  of  the 
studios  in  which  the  above  processes  are  carried  on,  and  he  is,  at  the 
present  time,  supplying  his  patent  gear  to  studios  in  Bolton,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Watford,  Bushey,  Bath,  &c.,  &c. 

Mr.  Rogers,  also  applies  his  traversing  gear  to  portrait  studios,  the  arc 
lamp  being  in  connexion  with  large  parobolic  reflectors  suspended  from 
his  traversing  gear  in  the  same  manner  as  above  described. 


ROGERS’  BEVELLING  MACHINE  FOR  PROCESS  WORK. 

The  bevelling  machine,  illustrated  below,  also  will  be  found  of  great 
service  to  photo-etchers,  as  the  edges  of  the  plates  can  be  bevelled  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  with  a  perfectly  true  line  at  the  edge  of  the 


plate.  The  cost  of  this  machine  is  very  slight  as  compared  with  other 
machines  of  the  same  description. 

We  notice  also  that  the  manufacturer  of  the  above  apparatus  has  fitted 
up  a  large  number  of  studios  with  gas  and  oil  engines,  and  all  necessary 
power  for  supplying  the  current  to  the  arc  lamps  used,  and  a  skilled 
electrician  is  at  the  service  of  any  intending  purchasers,  free  of  cost,  to 
advise  them  as  to  the  best  means  of  applying  the  electric  light  to  their 
respective  studios. 
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LANTERN  MEMS. 

What  is  the  practical  outcome  of  the  Home  Office  inquiry  into  the 
u  causes  of  the  explosion,  and  'the  precautions  required  to  ensure 
safety  of  cylinders  of  compressed  'gas?”  Such  is  the  natural  ques¬ 
tion  asked  by  those  interested,  and,  as  all  lanternists  have  not  the 
time  to  go  through  thej[sixty-three  pages  of  folio-size  printed  matter 
comprising  the  report,  [it  may  be  useful  to  analyse  the  conclusions, 
and  refer  to  the  experiments  conducted  with  a  view  of  proving  the 
truth  or  otherwise  of  certain  theories  or  views  propounded  by  men 
whose  ideas  were  worthy  of  consideration. 

***** 

First  and  foremost,  it  was  conclusively  shown  that,  provided  the 
cylinder  was  made  of  good  material,  of  a  certain  thickness,  and  duly 
annealed  and  tested,  in  accordance  with  the  excellent  arrangements 
now  adopted  by  the  gas-compression  companies,  it  was  perfectly 
safe  for  use  with  either  oxygen  or  hydrogen  (and  coal  gas)  at  a 
pressure  of  120  atmospheres,  or  1800  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
Second,  that  the  Committee  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  compressing  gas,  and,  while  those  self-imposed  regulations 
remained  in  force,  users  of  gas  and  the  public  need  have  no  concern 
on  this  score. 

***** 

It  is  a  great  compliment  to  the  gas-cylinder  makers  and  gas- 
compression  companies  for  the  Committee  to  express  themselves  in 
the  following  terms: — “It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  up  to  the 
present  time  the  trade  in  compressed  gas  cylinders  has  been  carried 
on  both  by  manufacturers  of  cylinders  and  compressing  firms  with 
great  care  and  skill.  The  number  of  accidents,  considering  the 
extent  of  the  trade,  has  been  very  small,  and  the  number  of  fatalities 
has  been  small  also.”  Regarding  the  regulations  affecting  the  trade, 
the  Committee  found  that  they  were  not  altogether  consistent,  for 
there  were  different  regulations  in  force  by  the  railway  companies, 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  London  County  Council.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  now  the  matter  has  been  so  thoroughly  investigated  and 
reported  on,  that  regulations  for  the  conveyance  and  use  of  com¬ 
pressed  gas  will  be  put  on  a  practical  and  sound  footing. 

***** 

Regarding  the  causes  of  [explosions,  only  two  fatal  accidents 
have  occurred  through  faulty  cylinders  or  accidental  mixture  of  gas. 
the  other  two  referred  to  in  the  report  in  connexion  with  compressed 
gas  being  due,  in  the  one  case  to  pure  carelessness  in  doing  experi¬ 


mental  work  with  mixed  gaie-s  and  purpo-elv  igniting  th«*ro.  and  the 
other  at  one  of  the  gas-compr  -  ,  Mid  MCf 

to  causes  such  that  no  general  regulations  would  have  prevented.” 
Considering  these  accidents  are  spread  over  a  period  of  ten  year?, 
and  that  there  are  an  enormous  number  of  cylinder-  in  u>‘\  th<*  ••mall 
number,  although  lamentable,  is  r>*allv  less  proportionately  *ban 
those  due  to  explosions  of  steam  in  boilers,  \c. 

*  *  *  •  • 

Some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  ••normous  number  of  cylinders  in 
U8e,  when  one  company,  in  London,  alone  turned  out,  in  1H94, 
100,000  cylinders,  that  is,  filled  or  refilled  this  numl-  r  with  com¬ 
pressed  gas.  The  report  says  “that,  looking  at  th**  magnitude 
of  the  trade,  the  risk  to  tin*  public  and  I  >  -ases,  and 

the  partial  and  imperfect  regulations  attempt*^!  by  the  action  of  th-* 
railway  companies,  the  Committee  think  that  .-■>m*  oon’rd  of  th* 
trade,  by  official  inspection,  is  required.  Th**  inspector  thou.  1  ha**4 
the  right  to  examine  the  specifications  to  whf  h  v  :  •  -  w- 
manufactured,  and  inquire  into  the  precant i'>n*  tak»*n  to  -••cur* 
proper  thickness  and  comp'.et"  annealing,  to  •  xam ;n  ‘L  r  ■  r  !  ' 

tests,  and  occasionally  order  tests  of  cvlind-T-  for  is  own  informa¬ 
tion.  He  should,  acting  in  accordance  with  instruction-,  order  the 
reannealing  or  retesting  of  cylinders." 

*  *  •  •  * 

I  his  9eems  reasonable,  and.  no  doubt,  would  •  w>dcom*d  by  'hc>4  • 
compression  companies,  that  have,  for  sum-*  time  pi-t,  mad*  -urh 
arrangements  for  the  desired  excellence  in  make  of  cylinders,  an  1 
taken  complete  precautions  as  to  filling,  for  th»-n  competition  tha* 
might  lead  to  cheapening  and  to  their  po-dble  detriment  and  -A.f<  ty 
would  be  judiciously  restrained,  and  n 

tions  that  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  and  advisable,  f  r 
the  certificate  would  be  withheld  from  factories  where  the  arrange¬ 
ments  were  unsatisfactory,  or  withdrawn  on  the  report  of  th* 
inspector  that  instructions  were  not  carr  *d  out. 


Another  important  duty  of  th--  inspector,  ah  I  he  be  appointed 
as  suggested  by  the  Committee,  would  be  that  “be  si.  uld  have  th* 
right  to  test  the  pressure  gaug-  weighing  appara* d  th  r 
appliances,  and  to  require  alterations  to  be  made  if  they  were  un¬ 
satisfactory.  He  should  occasionally  examine  cylinders  to  ^se  that 
they  were  not  over-filled."  This  will  please  »otn«  of  the  lanbrnbt  • 
who  have  written  to  the  technical  journals  about  gett  ing  more  gas  than 
they  paid  for;  but.  as  no  known  case  of  explosion  ha*  been  traced  to 
over-pressure  of  gas  in  the  cylinders  (except  the  one  n  New  York', 
they  need  no  longer  have  any  anxiety,  especially  as  automatic  and 
reliable  safety  valves  will  have  to  be  fitted  (if  not  already  done  s  ) 
to  all  compressors. 

•  •  •  «  # 

It  is  well  known  that  for  ballooning  purposes  in  the^Eng.iab, 

,  French,  and  German  armies  the  cylinders,  although  of  a  much  light*  r 
make  than  those  lanternists  are  in  the  habit  of  handling,  ar  tilled  to 
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much  higher  pressures — generally  200  atmospheres ;  but  the  report 
says,  “  the  conditions  of  their  use  place  them  outside  the  range  of 
this  inquiry.”  In  fact,  Mr.  Thomas  Atkins  and  his  Continental  pro¬ 
totype  must  look  after  themselves,  and  take  their  risk  of  being  sent 
to  “  kingdom  come,”  whether  it  is  by  a  shell  or  bullet  of  the  enemy 
in  time  of  war,  or  an  over-strained  gas  cylinder  in  time  of  peace. 

***** 

The  press  still  talk  about  the  cylinder  explosion  in  Holborn  as 
one  of  compressed  gas,  and  a  usually  well-informed  evening  paper, 
in  its  scientific  notes,  which  are  always  interesting  and,  as  a  rule, 
carefully  written,  starts  by  way  of  introducing  the  subject  of  the 
Committee’s  report  as  follows :  “  The  recent  lamentable  death  of  a 
chemist  by  the  explosion  of  a  cylinder  of  compressed  gas  will  draw 
attention  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  last  May  to 
inquire,”  &c. 

***** 

This  sort  of  thing  is  likely  to  do  a  lot  of  harm  to  the  lantern 
industry  by  keeping  up  the  dread  of  gas  cylinders.  The  way  in  which 
most  extracts  are  given  is  anything  but  “comforting,”  for  the  lay 
papers  boil  the  report  down  to  such  a  small  compass  that  they 
simply  tell  you  either  that  “  explosions  are  due  to  negligence  in  the 
manufacture,  annealing,  and  testing  of  the  cylinders,  and  the  lack  of 
care  in  filling,”  or  else  that  the  force  of  the  explosion  of  a  gas  cylinder 
filled  with  compressed  gas  in  a  mixed  state  is  equal  to  the  force  of 
an  explosion  of  so  many  pounds  of  gunpowder,  dynamite,  or  cordite. 

***** 

If  they  would  mention,  as  per  contra,  that  the  Committee,  despite 
all  their  knowledge,  patience,  care,  time,  and  experiments,  were  not 
able  to  prove  that  the  cylinders  of  commerce  are  ever  filled  with 
mixed  gases  of  an  explosive  nature,  or  that  they  would  explode  of 
their  own  accord,  or  could  be  made  to  explode  when  purposely  so 
filled,  and  with  oil  in  the  fittings,  pieces  of  steel  in  the  cylinders,  or 
any  of  the  other  supposed  automatic  detonators — in  fact,  that  ex¬ 
plosions  could  only  be  produced  by  electrical  ignition — all  the  results, 
as  far  as  the  tests  went,  were  of  negative  value — none  of  the  theories 
could  b z  proved. 

***** 

The  boom  has  set  in  for  the  animated  pictures,  and  once  it  was 
installed  in  one  of  the  principal  “variety  houses,”  the  others,  in 
rivalry,  would  sure  to  try  and  secure  a  similar  attraction.  Now,  the 
“  Cinematograph  ”  is  to  be  seen  at  the  house  on  the  north  side  of 
Leicester-square,  and  the  “  Animatograph  ”  (late  Theatrograph)  at 
the  house  on  the  east  side  ;  in  other  words,  one  is  at  the  Empire  and 
the  other  at  the  Alhambra  Theatre  of  Varieties. 

***** 

I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  have  written  something  this 
time  about  Mr.  Birt  Acres’  apparatus  and  its  projections,  but,  having 
twice  been  to  Regent-circus  to  try  and  see  the  “  Kineopticon,”  and 
found  the  place  closed  and  no  announcement  as  to  time  of  exhibition, 

I  can  only  suppose  that  it  is  not  quite  ready  for  the  public ;  or, 
perhaps,  we  shall  hear  of  it  at  the  other  large  variety  house,  viz., 
the  Palace,  for,  as  I  heard  some  one  remark,  it  might  be  politic  on 
the  inventor’s  or  agent’s  part  to  “  hold  his  hand  ”  for  a  while. 

***** 

Those  who  would  rather  see  the  Cinematograph  at  its  original 
London  home  can  still  do  so  at  each  hour  after  two  at  Marlborough 
Hall,  and  1  understand  many  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  in 
the  afternoon,  but  not  so  many  in  the  evening ;  perhaps  “  science  ” 
is  best  studied  in  the  evening,  accompanied  by  music  and  gaiety,  as 
was  once  the  case  with  a  society  which  met  in  the  building  of  a 
variety  house,  and  discussed  or  had  lectures  on  nearly  every  subject 
but  that  which  gave  the  title  to  the  society ;  and  it  was  the  text  for 
many  a  joke,  not  only  at  the  expense  of  the  society,  but  also  to  the 
worthy  and  respectable  paterfamilias,  who  was  accused  of  having  an 
“evening  out”  on  the  pretext  of  science  or  exploration.  It  has  now 
changed  its  meeting  place,  but  is  still  cosmopolitan  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  its  lectures,  G.  R.  Baker. 


EXPERIMENTAL  WORK  WITH  A  LANTERN. 

In  previous  notes  we  have  considered  the  formation  of  colour  from 
the  spectrum  by  the  aid  of  prisms,  and  coloured  solutions,  and' 
glasses.  A  very  pretty  experiment  to  show  the  formation  of  a 
spectrum,  by  diffraction,  is  to  use  a  grating.  Circular  gratings, 
ruled  with  about  2000  to  3500  lines  to  the  inch,  may  be  obtained  at 
fairly  reasonable  rates  from  many  opticians,  and  one  of  these,  placed' 
between  the  condenser  and  our  home-made  optical  front,  will  show  a 
more  or  less  satisfactory  image  of  circular  8]>ectra.  The  light  from 
the  condensers  should  be  cut  down  to  a  point,  and  a  fairly  stout 
dark  green  or  chocolate  mount,  cut  down  to  the  regulation  lantern 
size,  and  a  pinhole  made  in  the  centre,  must  be  placed  between  the 
condenser  and  grating. 

The  production  of  colour  by  interference  is  by  no  means  easy  with 
the  lantern,  in  fact  it  is  so  often  a  failure  that  it  is  better  left 
alone. 

There  is  one  method  of  producing  colour  which  is,  of  course,  well 
known  to  all,  I  mean  that  which  is  pursued  in  projecting  three- 
colour  slides.  For  this  a  triple  lantern  is  essential,  and,  whilst  it 
may  not  be  possible  for  everybody  to  show  actual  three  -  colour 
slides,  the  principle  may  be  easily  explained.  A  good  deal  of  mystery 
has  been  hung  round  this  subject,  and  quite  unnecessarily.  The- 
only  difficulty  is  to  procure  the  three  colours  to  make  white  light. 

Of  course,  theoretically,  the  filters  should  be  so  chosen  as  to  excite- 
our  nerve  fibrils  in  accordance  with  the  curves  of  Clerk  Maxwell 
or  the  more  correct  ones  of  Koenig ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  common 
glass  may  be  used  with  a  brilliancy  of  results  which  is  startling. 
We  require  a  red,  a  green,  and  a  blue-violet  glass.  For  the  green., 
pot-metal  chromium-green  glass  should  be  used  ;  for  the  blue  violet, 
a  pot-metal  cobalt-blue  glass;  these  are  easy  enough  to  be  obtained,, 
because  the  above  are  the  trade  names  for  them.  The  red  glass  with 
which  I  have  been  most  successful  has,  unfortunately,  no  trade- 
name.  It  is,  however,  used  for  some  dark-room  lamps,  and,  when 
examined  by  daylight,  has  a  distinct  vermilion  or  orange-red  shade, 
not  a  ruby. 

For  the  success  of  this  demonstration,  it  is  advisable  to  obtain  as- 
good  register  as  possible  of  the  three  discs.  The  coloured  glasses, 
should  not  be  placed  next  the  condenser,  but  in  front  of  the  objec¬ 
tive.  If  next  the  condenser,  all  the  bubbles  and  imperfections  wilL 
be  focussed  and  show  upon  the  screen,  whereas,  if  the  glasses  are- 
placed  in  front  of  the  objective,  we  merely  get  the  blaze  of  colour^ 
and  nothing  else. 

Besides  the  glasses,  we  want  some  patterns.  These  can  easily  be- 
made  by  sticking  lantern-slide  binding  strips  on  to  cover  glasses  in 
some  set  pattern,  only  the  patterns  must  be  different  on  each  glass, 
or  rather  not  all  alike.  A  simple  pattern  can  be  made  as  follows  : 
On  one  glass  stick  a  binding  strip  running  from  the  left  top  corner  to 
the  bottom  right  corner.  On  the  second  glass  place  a  strip  the 
reverse  way — that  is,  from  the  top  right  corner  to  the  bottom  left 
corner.  On  the  third  glass  put  two  strips  crossing  in  the  middle  at 
right  angles. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  demonstrate  the  formation  of  the  colours.. 
Place  the  red  glass  on  the  top  lantern,  the  green  glass  on  the  middle? 
one,  and  the  blue-violet  glass  on  the  bottom  lantern,  and,  without- 
any  slide,  turn  on  the  top  lantern  and  explain  that  this  excites  our 
red  sensation  nerve.  Turn  this  out  and  throw  on  the  green  ;  explain 
this.  Turn  off  the  green  and  throw  on  the  blue-violet.  Turn  thie- 
out  and  again  turn  on  the  red,  and  explain  that  you  have  shown 
what  are  usually  called  the  primary  colours,  or  those  which  excite 
the  three  primary  sensations,  and  then  state  that  you  intend  to  show 
the  formation  of  the  intermediate  colours,  yellow  and  blue.  Now,, 
having  the  red  disc,  gradually  turn  on  the  green,  when  the  disc  will 
change  gradually  into  orange  and  then  yellow,  and,  by  turning  down, 
the  red,  into  greenish- yellow,  yellowish-green,  and  finally  pure  green 
when  the  red  is  quite  shut  off.  Now,  by  gradually  mixing  the  blue- 
violet  with  the  green,  the  disc  becomes  first  bluish-green,  then 
greenish-blue,  and  finally  pure  blue ;  and,  by  turning  off  the  green,, 
it  changes  into  violet-blue,  bluish-violet,  and  finally  our  original 
violet  when  the  green  is  quite  out.  By  mixing  the  red  with  the 
violet,  what  might  be  called  purple  is  formed,  and  finally  a  bright 
crimson,  to  which  the  addition  of  green  makes  white.  This  is* 
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always  a  taking  experiment,  and,  if  properly  rehearsed  and  carried 
out,  generally  fetches  the  house  down. 

Now  proceed  to  show  the  formation  of  colours.  Leaving  all  the 
jets  burning,  close  the  flashing  shutters  of  two  of  the  lanterns,  and 
take  out  the  coloured  glass  of  the  third,  and  throw  on  the  screen  one 
of  your  diagram  slides  to  prove  that  it  is  merely  a  piece  of  plain 
glass  with  a  black  paper  on  it.  Then  withdraw  this  and  insert  the 
coloured  glass,  mix  the  three  lights  so  as  to  again  obtain  white,  and 
insert  one  of  your  slides  in  the  red-light  lantern  ;  immediately  you  i 
will  obtain  a  white  disc  crossed  by  a  band  of  bright  blue,  and  explain 
the  formation  of  this  by  saying  that  all  you  have  done  is  to  stop  out 
the  red  light  at  that  place,  leaving  the  green  and  violet  to  combine 
to  form  the  blue. 

In  the  middle  lantern  insert  the  second  of  your  diagram  slides, 
when  immediately  another  band  of  colour  will  cross  the  other,  but 
now  this  band  will  be  a  combination  of  red  and  violet,  or  crimson- 
The  centre,  where  both  the  bands  cross,  will,  of  course,  be  pure 
violet,  because  here  we  have  stopped  out  the  light  from  the  green 
and  red. 

In  the  third  lantern  insert  your  cross  when  immediately  the  centre 
of  the  screen  becomes  black,  and  the  right-angled  cross  bright  yellow, 
because  the  diagram  slide  has  here  stopped  out  the  violet. 

In  performing  this  experiment,  it  must  clearly  be  understood  that 
equal  illumination  is  absolutely  essential,  and,  if  the  glasses  are  not 
correctly  chosen,  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  illumination 
of  one  lantern  to  make  up  for  it. 

The  remaining  method  of  showing  the  formation  of  colour  is  by 
means  of  the  polariscope  and  mica  or  selenite  films,  but  the 
apparatus  for  these  is  so  costly,  that  it  is,  as  a  rule,  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  would-be  experimenters,  though,  if  the  apparatus  can 
be  hired,  by  all  means  get  it.  Pharos. 
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SOME  ODD  DODGES  IN  LANTERN-SLIDE  MAKING. 


But  very  few  lecture  sets  will  be  met  with  that  do  not  contain  some 
subjects  that  have  to  be  copied  from  either  an  old  wood-engraving  or  the 
more  recently  produced  process  block  picture,  and  when  either  of  such 
illustrations  fall  to  be  photographed  for  the  purpose  of  making  lantern 
slides,  some  special  method  of  undertaking  the  work  must  be  resorted  to,  ' 
so  as  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  coarseness  of  many  portions  of  those  parts 
represented  by  bold  lines  or  strokes,  as  in  the  case  of  any  ordinary  wood¬ 
engraving,  or  by  the  magnified  dots  in  the  case  of  half-tone  pictures  taken 
by  means  of  a  ruled  screen  when  such  are  projected  in  an  enlarged  form 
by  means  of  the  lantern. 

As  I  write,  I  see  before  me  a  very  pronounced  type  of  such  in  the 
instance  of  an  old  wood-engraving  executed  many  years  ago,  but  which  is 
of  especial  value  as  being  the  only  available  illustration  of  the  kind 
possible  of  attainment  for  the  purpose  required  in  the  lecture.  In 
examples  of  this  kind  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  cloud  effects 
represented  by  bold  strokes  or  lines  which  as  a  rule  offer  no  appearance 
of  incongruity  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  picture  in 
its  original  form  :  but  these  bold  strokes  or  lines  appear  quite  different 
when  thrown  upon  the  screen  in  an  enlarged  form. 

The  practice  of  obliterating  these  strokes  or  lines  by  means  of  a  wash 
colour  has  sometimes  been  resorted  to,  but  it  will  be  quite  obvious  to 
many  that  but  very  few  examples  will  ever  be  plaoed  in  the  hands  of  a 
photographer  upon  which  such  a  liberty  would  be  permitted  as  the 
doctoring  of  the  face  of  a  highly  valuable  picture,  not  unfrequently  met 
with  in  books  or  other  bound  forms,  by  means  of  a  colour  wash  applied 
with  a  brush,  even  although  such  may  be  partially,  if  indeed  not  entirely, 
removed  eventually  by  means  of  sponging  such  parts  as  have  received 
an  application  of  such  colour  wash. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  other  instances  of  pictures  of  the  pennv- 
dreadful  class  where  such  a  method  of  treatment  may  be  followed,  and  I 
when  such  is  applied  skilfully  and  a  judicious  amount  of  positive  I 
retouching  or  working  up  of  the  surface  has  been  resorted  to,  a 
marvellous  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  original  will  have  been 
produced,  and  this  is  reflected  in  a  like  manner  when  the  lantern  slide 
from  same  comes  to  be  received  upon  the  screen. 

Such  liberties,  however,  can  be  but  rarely  taken  with  many  of  the 
illustrations  of  the  better  class  that  are  frequently  presented  for  the 
purpose  of  being  copied,  so  that  in  very  special  cases  some  workers  who 
never  object  to  expend  either  time  or  money  on  their  work,  but  whose  one 
object  is  to  seoure  the  very  best  results,  no  matter  what  amount  of  time  or 


labour  such  entails,  think  nothing  of  first  copying  examples  of  the  kind 
mentioned  without  any  preliminary  touching  up  on  the  original,  the 
negative  obtained  from  such  being  printed  in  the  ordinary  manner  on  a 
suitable  paper  specially  selected  to  permit  of  colour  washing  "being 
performed,  a  plain  salted  silver  paper  or  platinotype  being  very  suitable 
to  employ. 

Having  now  a  duplicate  of  the  original  they  are  in  possession  of  a  print 
that  may  be  treated  to  any  amount  of  improvements  by  meam-  of  the 
lead  pencil  or  colour  wash,  or  both  combined,  and,  when  such  a  mode  of 
treatment  is  conducted  by  any  one  possessed  of  a  little  experience  at  the 
work,  it  is  really  marvellous  what  an  amount  of  improvement  can  be 
effected  in  this  manner. 

In  many  instances,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  a  very  much  umilar 
effect  can  be  produced  in  a  much  simpler  way,  and  one  whereby  the 
necessity  of  making  a  duplicate  print  is  avoided. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  good  dodge  known  to  some  old  oollodion 
workers,  who  at  that  time  had  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  trade  in 
lantern  slides ;  but  then  these  were  the  good  old  days  of  remunerative 
prices  for  such  work,  and  this,  as  a  natural  consequence,  led  to  more  pains 
being  taken  to  turn  out  slides  of  the  very  best  quality  by  means  of  the 
wet-collodion  process.  In  those  days  many  special  slides  were  paid  for 
handsomely,  often  to  the  tune  of  five  shillings  each,  and,  of  course,  there 
was  an  inducement  to  expend  some  skill  and  labour  on  their  production. 

But  with  the  present  prices,  when  so  many  are  gasping  for  orders  at  the 
paltry  price  of  sixpence  a  slide,  is  it  any  wonder  that  many  of  the  old 
collodion-slide  makers  keep  their  experience  up  their  nitev-r 

What  can  any  one  be  expected  to  produce  for  the  j' resent  pncee  in  the 
way  of  such  slides  as  I  am  considering  ?  There  is  certainly  no  induoe- 
ment  to  expend  anything  but  the  merest  ordinary  amount  of  labour  for 
such  a  paltry  remuneration,  unless  it  is  desired  to  work  at  a  !ov-. 

No  doubt,  to  a  very  great  extent,  lantern-slide  making  may  be  aai  1  to 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  amateur  workers,  who.  owing  to  the  great 
excellence  of  the  modern  lantern  dry  plate,  find  the  production  of  lantern 
slides  an  operation  of  much  simplicity. 

Not  so  in  the  good  old  wet-bath  days,  when  every  slide  was  looked 
upon  with  pride  as  a  production  entailing  an  onount  of  ~are  and 
experience  entirely  unknown  to  ninety-nine  out  of  everv  hundred  who 
now  make  a  slide. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  many  of  the  little  dolges  known  to  -j-^ial 
slide-makers  are  fast  being  lost  sight  of  entirely  ’ 

I  have  said  that  in  many  ca.-es  subjects  will  be  me;  with  that  can  be 
treated  in  a  simpler  way  than  by  requiring  to  make  dupli  ate  prints  fir-t, 
and  then  afterwards  colour  washing,  so  as  to  convert  line*  into  tints. 

One  of  the  good  old  dodges  applicable  to  this  special  class  of  work  con¬ 
sisted  in  copying  such  subjects  through  a  fine  quality  of  ground  glass. 

To  many  workers  of  the  present  day,  who  think  they  know  all  about 
lantern-side  making  and  copying,  such  a  statement  may  occasion  doubt 
and  surprise,  and  by  some  even  be  considered  as  non»--nse.  To  thoae, 
however,  who  know  nothing  of  this  old  slide-making  dodge.  I  would 
suggest  that  they  simply  view  the  effects  produced  by  placing  a  sheet  of 
ground  glass  over  a  line  engraving. 

It  won't  take  long  to  open  the  eyes  and  convince  a  clever  worker  that 
underneath  this  little  dodge  lies  a  world  of  power  they  never  dreamt  of ; 
for,  by  a  careful  manipulation  of  the  ground  glaas  by  means  of  oil  or 
glycerine,  quite  startling  results  in  the  way  of  vigour  in  e-'-'me  parts,  and 
soltuess  in  others  where  the  glass  has  not  been  -o  treated,  is  o"taioei. 

Of  course,  there  are  different  qualities  of  ground  glass,  the  finer  the 
grain  the  better  the  results  will  be  when  used  in  this  work,  and  the  ground 
side  must  be  placed  against  the  surface  of  the  engraving  .  as  a  general 
rule,  however,  the  quality  found  in  focussing  screens  in  good  camera*  will 
be  quite  suitable  to  employ  for  this  purpose. 

Any  intelligent  worker  will  readily  oonceive  the  best  manner  of  marking 
or  oiling  those  parts  it  is  desired  to  yield  the  utmost  amount  of  vigour, 
for,  by  merely  placing  the  glass  over  the  picture,  the  outline  of  such  parts 
may  be  traced  on  the  smooth  side  of  the  glaas  by  m<-ans  f  common 
writing  ink  having  the  addition  of  a  little  gum  or  sugar,  and  then 
applying  underneath  these  parts  a  little  glycerine  and  waier  or  ail. 

To  those  workers  who  are  in  ignorance  of  these  simple  little  dodges 
quite  a  new  field  will  be  opened  up  in  lantern-slide  making. 

T.  N.  Arwstwoxo. 


COMPOSITION  AND  COLOUR;  OR.  PICTORIAL  POSSIBILITIES 
IN  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

[Journal  of  the  ,*<ocietj  of  Amateur  Photograph' r»  of  Xes r  York.] 

When  that  ill-natured  fellow,  the  art  critic,  wishes  to  say  something 
particularly  mean  about  a  carefully  and  conscientiously  elaborated 
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painting,  why  does  he  sum  up  his  contempt  in  the  word  “  photographic  ?  ” 
Is  this  use  of  the  term  as  an  expression  of  reproach  justified  ?  Is  photo 
graphy,  viewed  from  the  art  standpoint,  something  wholly  bad?  We  hear 
of  “  the  art  of  Painting  ”  and  of  “  the  art  of  Photography.”  Has  ooe  of 
these  professions  an  exclusive  right  to  be  called  “  art,”  and  should  the 
other  more  modestly  style  itself  a  “  trade  ”  or  “  manufacture?  ” 

We  term  the  products  of  all  the  graphic  processes  pictures,  whether 
produced  directly  by  the  trained  hand  or  through  some  mechanical 
means.  In  a  more  special  sense,  the  painter  claims  the  term  'pictures  for 
his  works  alone,  and  will  not  admit  mechanical  transcripts  of  nature  to 
have  any  right  to  the  same  title.  It  is  with  this  special,  this  artist,  sense 
of  the  word  picture,  that  we  have  to  deal.  If  we  determine  what  a  picture 
is,  in  the  artist  sense,  then  it  follows  that  the  means  by  which  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  is  entitled  to  be  called  art. 

I  think  that  I  may  safely  beg  the  question  that  “hand  painting”  is 
not  necessarily  art,  and  its  products  not  necessarily  pictures.  But  there 
is  hand  painting  and  hand  painting,  and,  if  technical  skill  alone  is  made 
the  test,  where  shall  the  line  be  drawn  between  pictures  and  daubs  ? 
Setting  aside  the  question  of  colour,  it  must  be  evident  that  in  mere 
correctness  of  draughtsmanship  the  best  hand  work  can,  at  most,  only 
equal  the  best  photograph.  Technical  skill  is  admirable,  it  may  be 
wonderful,  and  without  some  of  it  the  making  of  a  picture  is  impossible, 
but  technical  processes  alone  will  not  make  a  picture.  The  reason  that 
one  canvass  interests  us  only  long  enough  to  admire  the  evidence  of 
study  and  training,  while  another  chains  our  attention  and  makes  us 
forget  all  about  paint  and  methods  while  we  dream  over  it,  this  is  what 
we  are  seeking,  this  is  the  reason  for  limiting  the  term  “  picture  ”  to  works 
having  certain  qualities. 

A  picture  should  reveal  something  more  than  the  mere  superficial  shell 
of  things ;  it  should  contain  a  personal  element  as  well,  showing  the 
emotion  or  mental  attitude  of  the  artist  with  regard  to  his  subject. 

Place  two  painters  before  a  scene,  say  an  old  building.  One  will  paint 
a  poem  which  will  make  the  beholder  feel  the  history,  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  those  who  lived  and  died  there,  and  breathe  the  very  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  place.  The  other  will  paint  bricks  and  mortar,  and  cracks 
in  the  bricks  and  stains  on  the  mortar.  Set  up  a  camera  and  you  may 
get  more  cracks  in  the  bricks  and  more  stains  on  the  mortar,  if  that  is 
what  you  want.  And  this  is  what  the  art  critic  means  when  he  calls  the 
painting  of  one  of  these  men  “photographic.”  It  lacks  the  personal 
element,  and  displays  only  the  technical,  which  the  photograph  can  do 
just  as  well.  The  critic  implies,  however,  that  the  photograph  cannot 
embody  any  of  this  personal  element,  and  that  its  production  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  be  called  art  in  the  same  sense  that  a  fine  painting  is.  In  this 
assumption  I  cannot  quite  agree,  though  I  must  allow  that  he  has  much 
apparent  reason  for  placing  a  low  artistic  estimate  upon  photography. 
Photography  cannot  embody  the  personal  element,  or  translate  the 
artist’s  feelings  towards  nature  to  the  same  degree  that  painting  may, 
but  I  believe  that  it  can  still  embody  enough  of  this  quality  to  produce 
true  pictures,  and  thus  to  be  truly  a  fine  art.  Art,  of  whatever  kind,  is 
the  expression,  the  embodiment,  of  human  thought.  What  are  called  the 
“  fine  arts”  express  the  higher  thoughts  or  emotions.  Emotion  may  be 
fully  rendered  only  by  music.  The  capabilities  of  painting  come  next, 
where  the  colour  element  has  full  play,  and  all  the  graphic  arts  may 
incorporate  more  or  less  of  this  human  soul  quality  which  makes  the 
difference  between  true  art  and  dry  collections  of  graphic  data. 

Photography,  as  practised  by  Robinson  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  England, 
and  Sarony  of  New  York  (to  name  but  two  in  original  lines  out  of  many 
noted  names  on  both  sides  the  ocean)  often  succeeds  in  attaining  a  real 
art  quality ;  but,  as  practised  by  the  professional  who  makes  cabinet 
portraits  at  ninety-eight  cents  a  dozen,  with  a  life-size  crayon  and  frame 
and  picture  wire  and  screw  eyes  thrown  in,  or  by  the  amateur  who  goes 
about  pressing  the  button  of  his  Kodak  a  hundred  times  a  day,  it  some¬ 
times  fails  in  reaching  the  art  standard. 

“  You-pre3S-the-button-and-we-do-the-rest  ”  is  often  followed  far  too 
literally.  The  “rest”  that  is  left  to  the  professional  is  frequently 
expected  to  cover  nearly  the  whole  ground,  and  to  make  up  for  all  sorts  of 
deficiencies,  ignorances,  and  carelessness.  The  most  important  part  of 
making  a  photographic  picture  is  the  part  done  before,  and  at  the  time  of, 
pressing  the  button  ;  selecting  the  subject,  getting  the  best  view,  and  the 
most  effective  light ;  including  the  right  amount  of  view,  and  giving  the 
proper  exposure. 

Painting,  at  present,  is  certainly  much  indebted  to  photography,  how¬ 
ever  reluctant  she  may  be  to  admit  it.  Through  photography  and  re¬ 
productive  processes  dependent  upon  it,  copies  of  good  pictures  have  been 
multiplied,  and  the  public  eye  and  taste  are  being  educated  to  a  degree 
which  without  such  aid  would  be  impossible.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  on  the  side  of  good  draughtsmanship,  art  has  profited  by  comparison 


of  her  lines  with  the  accurate  tracings  of  the  sun.  Photography,  on  tho 
other  hand,  is  wholly  indebted  to  the  older  art  for  there  being  any  such 
thing  as  making  pictures,  and  for  all  the  ideas  of  structure  or  composition 
that  go  into  them.  She  should  not,  because  of  her  unsurpassable 
accuracy  of  delineation,  disdain  to  learn  of  her  big  sister  all  she  can,  so 
that  eventually  her  name  cannot  be  used  as  a  reproach  to  hard-and-dry 
productions  of  paintcraft. 

In  science,  photography  has  accomplished  wonders,  both  of  discovery 
and  record,  which  place  her  among  the  foremost  of  modern  agencies  for 
the  advancement  of  knowledge.  She  has  pushed  discoveries  in  astronomy 
far  beyond  the  power  of  the  human  eye  to  perceive,  even  when  reinforced 
by  the  most  distance-piercing  telescope,  and  she  has  recorded  another 
universe  of  facts  moving  in  spaces  too  small  for  the  unaided  eye  to  find. 
We  know  not  how  near  she  has  come  to  reaching  the  outermost  bounds 
of  space,  nor  to  getting  down  to  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter ;  but  we 
do  know  that  she  has  contributed  much  to  every  department  of  science. 
If  she  has  advanced  but  slowly  over  the  threshold  of  the  Temple  of  Art, 
before  whose  portals  she  first  saw  and  used  the  light,  and  to  whose  service 
she  first  offered  her  powers,  is  not  Art  herself  somewhat  to  blame  ?  She 
turned  a  very  cold  shoulder  upon  Daguerre’s  child,  fearing  it  would  grow 
into  a  formidable  rival.  But  photography  has  now  grown  up  and  has 
never  harmed  the  Muse  of  the  palette  and  paint  rag.  In  the  matter  of 
portraiture,  where  rivalry  was  most  feared,  the  Muse  has  certainly  gained 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  owl  eyes  and  pussy  aat  mouths,  and 
insignificant  hands  and  feet  which  were  so  much  admired  by  our  ancestors 
are  never  natural  or  beautiful.  For  this  service  alone,  photography  is 
entitled  to  all  possible  help  in  the  art  of  seeing  and  representing  things 
broadly  and  grandly,  and  arranging  her  subjects  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  aesthetics. 

In  the  past,  photographic  art  has  been  handicapped  by  defects  in  the 
process  and  materials.  Until  recently  it  was  impossible  to  render  true 
colour  values,  and  almost  impossible  to  avoid  a  certain  exaggeration  or 
intensification  of  detail,  trivial  minutiae  which  very  seriously  militated 
against  aesthetic  breadth. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  photographers,  I  will  explain  that 
“  colour  values  ”  are  the  degrees  of  brightness  or  darkness  in  the  various 
hues  of  nature.  If  we  call  black  zero  and  white  100,  then  a  light  sky 
blue  might  be  about  80  in  the  scale,  and  a  brilliant  orange  the  same, 
while  a  deep  blue  might  fall  at  50  or  25.  With  ordinary  photographic 
plates  these  values  come  out  reversed.  The  light  blue  will  be  the  same 
as  white  or  100,  the  deep  blue  about  80,  and  the  orange,  which  should  be 
the  same  as  the  light  blue,  will  appear  as  a  dark  grey  shade  of  only  25 
degrees  of  lightness,  or  perhaps  almost  black.  From  this  fact  and  from 
the  intensification  of  detail,  already  mentioned,  and  which  depends  partly 
upon  chemical  action,  come  the  well-known  phenomena  of  freckles  and 
deep  wrinkles  in  fair  young  faces  of  sixteen  to  ninety-six  summers,  and 
which  are  corrected  by  the  much- abused  art  of  retouching. 

With  the  new  orthochromatic  or  true-colour-value  plates  it  is  now 
possible  to  come  fairly  near  a  literal  translation  of  nature’s  colours,  and 
with  the  study  of  art  principles  by  photographers  we  may  expect  sun 
painting  to  take  its  place  as  a  recognised  medium  of  artistic  expression. 

A  mere  collection  of  graphic  materials  is  not  a  picture.  Things  with¬ 
out  coherence  or  mutual  relation  form  only  chaos.  A  picture  requires  a 
definite  plan,  an  harmonious  arrangement  of  its  parts.  Nature  may 
furnish  the  arrangement  or  the  artist  may  evolve  it.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  a  spot  from  which  some  picturesque  view  may  not  be  seen  ; 
yet  it  is  equally  impossible  to  find  a  spot  from  which  every  view  or 
segment  of  the  range  of  vision  shall  be  picturesque.  Here  lies  the  source 
of  much  failure  in  photography,  and  in  painting  as  well.  It  is  assumed 
that  nature’s  combinations  are  always  in  pictorial  form,  no  matter  how 
viewed  or  how  segregated. 

I  can  give  here  but  a  few  hints  and  suggestions  upon  a  subject  of  end¬ 
less  extent ;  but  the  underlying  principles  are  simple,  and  the  artist, 
once  upon  the  track,  finds  the  application  of  constantly  increasing 
interest.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  some  to  study  the  bringing  of 
art  principles  into  their  work  that  I  touch  upon  a  few  points  which  are 
probably  familiar  to  many  of  you. 

Of  the  two  ways  of  publicly  exhibiting  photographic  art,  the  hanging  of 
paper  or  other  prints  from  negatives,  and  the  projection  of  lantern  slides, 
the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  effective  and  impressive,  by  reason  of  magni¬ 
tude  and  brilliance,  and  the  most  popular.  It  is  especially  the  artistic 
side  of  lantern  photography  as  distinguished  from  its  scientific  aspects 
and  uses  which  we  will  consider. 

The  picture  shown  on  the  screen,  from  an  old  painting  in  the  Louvre, 
is  one  of  the  most  artificial  arrangements  ever  put  upon  canvas.  It  was 
painted  by  Boucher,  the  Court  painter  of  Louis  XV.,  and  like  everything 
else  in  that  period  of  gilding  and  affectation,  is  an  elegant  trifle,  a  design 
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•suitable  for  a  Court  lady’s  useless  fan.  The  swain  and  shepherdesses  are 
masqueraders  ;  the  scenery  is  theatre  setting.  The  artist  never  looked 
out  of  doors  for  a  single  detail.  Yet  this  artist  was,  in  his  way,  a  genius  ; 
in  fact,  he  was  called  the  Raphael  of  his  age ;  and  he  understood  com¬ 
position,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  artificiality  and  crowded  frivolity  of  his 
pictures,  they  always  continue  to  charm  the  eye.  There  is  a  grace,  a 
suavity,  an  air  of  distinction  which  marks  them  off  from  many  other  works 
of  much  greater  sincerity  but  poor  construction. 

Composition  is,  if  you  please,  an  artificial  affair,  yet  it  is  all  based  upon 
natural  laws,  deducible  from  natural  arrangements,  and  even  reducible 
to  mathematical  formulas,  and  we  know  that  dry  mathematical  statements 
are  the  nearest  approach  possible  to  the  eternal  verities.  So  we  will 
start  with  the  proposition  that  pictorial  composition  is  the  coherent 
expression  of  pictorial  truth,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  graphic  art 
that  grammar  does  to  language.  We  may,  indeed,  contrive  to  express 
our  meaning  by  uncouth  sentences  or  even  by  grimaces  and  noises,  and 
we  may  also  utter  polished  phrases  conveying  no  particular  meaning,  but 
these  facts  do  not  weigh  against  the  general  necessity  for  good  forms  of 
expression. 

The  eye  receives,  as  well  stated  pictorial  truths,  impressions  conveyed 
according  to  definite  rules  of  contrast  governed  by  balance  and  resulting 
in  unity.  A  single  apple  is  interesting  in  contrast  with  something  else 
for  a  background.  It  would  not  be  interesting  if  all  around  it  was  apple, 
indefinite  apple.  But  the  single  apple  hardly  forms  a  composition.  It 
has  unity,  it  is  true,  but  only  that  of  the  undivided.  There  are  no  parts 
to  interest  with  their  mutual  relations,  so  a  mere  glance  is  all  that  it 
can  claim.  Two  apples,  just  alike,  are  much  more  entertaining.  One  is 
compared  with  the  other,  they  are  equal,  they  are  spaced  equally  against 
the  background,  they  balance,  they  are  in  unity  of  exact  similarity,  they 
are  irreproachable.  Why,  then,  does  the  eye  soon  become  as  weary  of 
them  as  we  are  of  “  the  Heavenly  Twins?  ”  They  lack  the  chief  element 
of  interest,  mutual  contrast,  that  unlikeness  which  goes  near  the  danger 
line  of  discord,  yet  is  brought  back  and  harmonised  by  some  common 
element  of  likeness.  Alike,  yet  not  alike  similar,  yet  unequal,  such  is 
the  law  of  contrast  that  makes  the  unity  of  lovers  so  much  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  the  likeness  of  twins.  We  note  the  same  with  the  single  post 
the  twin  posts  united  by  a  lintel,  and  the  enhanced  interest  given  by 
setting  them  in  perspective,  or  by  making  one  shorter  and  letting  the 
lintel  become  a  sloping  roof,  thereby  bringing  in  additional  elements  of 
contrast,  kept  in  harmony  by  the  elements  common  to  both. 

Radiation  is  a  principle  of  widest  extent  in  both  natural  and 
ornamental  plans.  Throughout  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  lower 
animal  worlds  it  directs  the  organization  of  crystal,  flower,  and  sea 
star.  It  represents  the  energy  of  the  sun,  the  source  of  light  and  of 
physical  existence,  and  on  radiating  lines  move  the  centripetal  forces 
which  bind  the  universe  of  worlds  together.  Pictorial  construction  may 
follow  various  plans,  horizonal  or  upright  bands,  diagonal  or  curved 
forms,  for  its  chief  masses,  yet  the  radiating  principle,  or,  as  I  prefer  to 
call  it  here,  the  principle  of  convergence,  is  rarely  absent,  and  frequently 
forms  the  whole  skeleton  of  the  picture.  All  perspective  views  and 
vistas,  like  streets  and  ravines,  are  based  upon  converging  lines.  Such 
may  have  the  lines  actually  expressed,  forming  the  most  powerful  means 
in  the  anatomy  of  the  picture  for  conducting  the  eye  to  a  focal  point. 
More  pleasing  is  the  curved  convergence  of  a  country  road  or  winding 
beach.  The  lines  of  convergence  are  often  latent,  not  expressed,  but  just 
as  powerfully  felt.  It  is  of  great  interest  and  value  to  trace  this  principle 
in  the  figure  compositions  of  the  great  masters,  and  to  discover  the  order 
with  which  the  apparently  careless  crowds  are  placed,  both  in  ground  plan 
and  perspective,  so  that  the  eye  will  be  led  to  the  figure  of  central 
importance. 

There  are  thousands  of  pictures  made  on  the  idea  of  two  opposing 
masses  with  an  opening  between.  Though  the  arrangement  is  easily 
effective,  yet  it  is  always  in  danger  of  looking  stiff  and  set,  like  the 
conventional  wings  and  back  scenes  at  the  theatre. 

Observe  the  grace  with  which  Corot  composes !  In  the  picture  now  on 
the  screen  (A  Landscape  in  Picardy)  he  gives  us  contrast  in  the  trees 
by  perspective,  contrast  again  between  the  forms  and  textures  of  trees, 
cottage,  grass,  and  sky.  See  (I  had  almost  said  hear)  the  echo  of  the 
near  cottage  in  the  distant  one  at  the  left !  Varied  repetition  is  among 
the  chief  means  of  securing  harmony.  Weigh  the  beautiful  proportion 
between  the  two  open  spaces,  between  the  three  principal  trees,  and  the 
little  round  dark  tree  balancing,  yet  contrasting  with  the  peaked  roof. 
The  flow  of  line  across  the  picture  is  like  the  dip  of  a  swallow  s  wing, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  few  elements  in  this  harmony  of  line  and 
mass  seems  to  me  quite  analogous  to  a  chord  of  music. 

Good  composition  will  always  show  a  predominance  of  one  hind  of 
line,  one  kind  of  mass,  the  value  of  which  may  be  greatly  enhanced  by  a 
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contrasting  form  in  harmonious  combination.  The  triumphal  arch  of 
Titus  has  stood  for  nearly  2000  years  as  the  best  model  for  Eimilar  con¬ 
structions,  as  well  as  mantels  and  doorways,  the  world  over.  Simply  a 
well-proportioned  rectilinear  mass,  pierced  by  an  opening,  arched  to 
support  the  weight  above,  and  (incidentally,  perhaps,  but  beautifully 
enough  to  form  a  reason  for  being)  ornamenting  the  ma*s  by  its  con¬ 
trasting  line. 

The  eye  is  caught  by  salient  points,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  lines  connecting  these  (which  the  eye  feels,  although  they  are  not 
expressed)  Bhould  fall  into  agreeable  forms.  You  will  find  this  principle 
observed  in  all  well-composed  pictures. 

Dark  spots  against  light  are  the  rule  out  of  doors,  the  reverse  or 
“  Rembrandt”  idea  being  moHt  available  for  interior  effect*. 

There  is  a  horizontal  arrangement  which  has  been  very  popular  of  late 
years,  flowers,  Ac.,  being  strung  out  and  named  with  such  fetching 
titles  as  A  Yard  of  Pansies.  This  is  a  good  decorative  idea  when  not 
abused. 

If  the  objects  to  form  a  picture  are  all  massed  on  one  side  or  down  at 
the  bottom,  balance  is  lost,  and  unity  with  it.  Balance  may  be  attained, 
however,  by  a  small  telling  object  opposed  to  a  large  mass,  on  the 

principle  of  the  small  weight  at  the  end  of  the  long  steelyard  arm 

balancing  the  heavy  one  on  the  short  arm.  The  eye  mediates  between 
the  two,  and  accepts  the  centre  of  gravity  as  a  focus.  A  common  error 
in  photography  is  leaving  too  much  blank  sky  above  a  landscape. 

Sometimes  we  find  a  square  composition  in  a  round  frame.  This 

never  works.  Curve  goes  in  curve,  and  curve  will  go  in  rectangle,  but 

rectangles  are  uncomfortable  when  forced  inside  of  curves.  For  this 
reason,  tangency,  springing  out  from  the  main  line  by  gradual  change 
from  straight  to  curve,  is  a  law  of  natural  growth,  giving  both  strength 
and  grace.  But  the  abrupt  change  from  curve  to  straight  line  is  un¬ 
natural,  ungraceful,  and  weak. 

Including  too  much  with  wide-angle  lenses  is  another  pictorial  •  rrcr. 
Photography  is  capable  of  making,  or  of  marring,  in  this  and  in  a  dozen 
other  ways. 

The  association  of  integrity  with  uprightness  is  no  mere  figure  of 
speech.  The  piers  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  carry  the  enormous  weight  of 
steel  cables  and  loaded  roadways  as  easily  as  a  fence  post  =u«tain*  a 
cobweb.  Their  form  is  in  the  highest  degree  dignified  and  impressive, 
declaring  in  the  strongest  terms  that  the  law  of  gravitation  will  bold 
them  in  place  after  the  mountains  themselves  are  degraded, 
and  vertical  lines  give  stability  and  repose;  on  these  the  eye  resta 
Oblique  lines  are  elements  of  unrest,  and  should  be  used  to  conduct  :  he 
eye  to  a  point  of  repose.  For  this  reason,  lines  leading  out  of  the 
picture  are  bad,  and,  if  possible,  should  be  avoided.  The  horizontal 
line,  being  a  line  of  repose,  should  only  cross  the  picture.  unbrok<  n.  at 
the  horizon  or  distant  limit  of  the  scene. 

We  must  be  careful  of  our  accessory  figure*,  and  not  cotnnv.t  the  fault 
seen  in  the  slide  now  shown.  Here  the  interest  is  evenly  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  boat,  and  figures,  and  the  beautiful  landscape.  The  figures 
are  too  important  for  mere  accessories,  and  the  landscape  setting  is 
altogether  too  much  for  a  mere  background.  As  we  cannot  get  rid  of 
the  boat  and  figures  from  our  negative,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  to  pre¬ 
serve  unity  is  to  sacrifice  the  greater  part  of  the  landscape,  leaving  only 
enough  to  be  subordinate  to  the  human  element.  This  might  have  been 
obviated  by  a  little  forethought  in  making  the  camera  shot.  How  many 
inartistic  things  we  see  perpetrated  in  this  way,  such  as  the  tramp 
“  artist’s  ”  views  of  houses  with  the  inmates  all  stuck  out  in  froot 
staring  at  the  camera.  When  we  are  photographing  the  principal 
business  street  of  a  town,  it  is  not  necessary  to  call  out  all  the  prominent 
citizens  to  form  a  foreground. 

We  should  be  sure  of  onr  subject,  and  then  get  it  up  into  the  position 
of  honour,  where  it  will  be  estimated  for  something  of  value.  Turner  is 
said  to  have  sometimes  diminished  subordinate  objects  in  ord^r  to  give 
greater  importance  to  his  main  feature.  Photography  can  liardly  do  this, 
even  if  it  was  desirable,  but  by  judicious  contriving  it  can  usually  get 
things  in  artistic  shape.  In  the  studio  the  artist  can  pose  bis  subjects 
and  compose  his  picture.  Out  of  doors,  hs  can  arrange  things  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  in  the  near  foreground.  Here  be  mn-l  search  care¬ 
fully  for  the  effective  point  of  view,  and  wait  for  the  artistic  moment  of 
light  and  shadow. 

One  should  not  imagine  that  the  setting  upon  a  pedestal  alone  confers 
dignity.  The  subject  must  be  worthy  of  tbs  honour ;  otherwise  an  anti 
climax  is  produced. 

Good  art  discovers  and  develops  the  characteristics  of  its  subject  along 
orderly  and  harmonious  lines,  carrying  the  interest  unmistakably  to  its 
strongest  feature.  Good  art  feels  its  own  capabilities  and  recognises  its 
limitations.  When  Lei  and  T.  Towers  impersonates  Uriah  Heep,  tr>a 
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characterisation  impresses  us  as  in  every  way  admirable.  He  knows  his 
subject,  and  he  knows  his  field  of  work.  He  is  a  success.  When  some 
harn-stormer  essays  Hamlet,  we  feel,  as  he  “tears  passion  to  tatters,” 
that  an  artistic  crime  is  being  perpetrated. 

Few  writers  can  produce  grand  epic  poems.  Few  painters  can  handle 
heroic  subjects.  The  majority  must  develop  the  possibilities  of  the  idyl, 
the  pastoral,  and  the  genre.  A.  G.  Marshall. 

'  {To  be  continued.) 

- 4- - 

A^LANTERN  WORKER’S  WOES. 

A  LANTERNisT’s^lot  in  life  is  like  the  course  of  true  love — it  very  seldom 
runs  smooth.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  experience  teaches,  but, 
if  it  is  true,  as  has  also  often  been  remarked,  that  only  fools  will  learn  by 
their  own  experience,  it  follows  that  wise  men  depend  for  their  wisdom 
upon  the  experiences  of  others.  Without  wishing  in  any  way  to  set 
myself  up  as  a  guide  and  philosopher  to  even  the  most  incipient  wisdom 
of  budding  lanternists,  I  think  that  to  chronicle  a  few  of  the  rugosities 
which  have  from  time  to  time  materialised  upon  my  path  may,  per¬ 
chance,  help  to  smooth  over  the  course  of  other  true  disciples  of  the 
“  Optical,  but  ever  Magic.” 

I  must  apologetically  premise  the  remark,  however,  that  the  cause  of 
the  mishap  has  not  always  transpired,  and  so,  from  a  teaching  point  of 
view,  the  value  of  the  experience  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  fact  that 
the  causes  which  led  up  to  the  contretemps  are  buried  in  oblivion. 
For  instance,  there  was  a  peculiar  little  explosion  which  occurred  at  a 
lecture  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  is — please  do  not  take  it  as  an  implied  disparagement 
to  a  most  excellent  institution — but  I  have  never  yet  conducted  a  lantern 
show  at  a  Christian  Association,  either  male  or  female,  that  something 
hasn’t  gone  wrong.  On  this  particular  occasion  the  lantern,  a  biunial, 
had  been  tried,  and  found  not  wanting,  the  oxygen  had  been  turned  off 
at  the  cylinder  (I  was  using  mixed  jets),  and  the  hydrogen  turned  down 
to  a  little  bead  of  flame,  to  keep  the  lantern  warm  until  the  appointed 
time  should  have  arrived.  The  audience — consisting,  of  course,  ex¬ 
clusively  of  young  men  of  all  ages — had  taken  its  seat,  or  their  seats 
(which  should  it  be,  Mr.  Editor?),  and  I  was  sitting  quietly  by  the  in¬ 
strument,  trying  to  look  as  if  I  did  not  belong  to  it,  as  is  my  wont,  for  I 
am  a  very  unostentatious  person.  The  chairman  had  risen  to  open  the 
proceedings  with  prayer,  for  it  is  customary  in  these  places  to  ask  a 
blessing,  upon  the  chairman,  the  lecturer,  the  audience,  and  all  others 
gathered  beneath  this  roof,  which  last,  I  believe,  means  the  lanternist — 
it  always  makes  me  squirm.  The  audience  had  leant  forward  in  an 
attitude  of  reverence,  and  buried  its  faces  in  its  hats,  which  had  been 
removed  from  its  heads  for  that  purpose,  and  all  was  as  silent  as  the 
tomb,  save  for  the  “cracked,  monotonous  mutter,”  as  Dickens  calls  it, 
when  there  was  a  sudden  terrific  bang  from  the  lantern.  The  chairman 
sat  down,  the  young  men  sat  up,  and  I  blushed,  though  it  was  not  my 
fault.  The  noise  was  caused  by  a  small  explosion  which  had  occurred 
inside  the  indiarubber  pipe  leading  from  the  oxygen  cylinder  to  the  jet. 
Now,  the  two  gases  must  have  become  mixed  in  that  tube  somehow ;  but 
how?  that  is  the  question.  I  jhave  vague  suspicions  regarding  a  pos¬ 
sible  leak  in  the  dissolver,  but  even  with  that  clue  the  matter  remains 
a  considerable  mystery.  As  to  the  force  of  the  explosion,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  A  piece  of  the  rubber  tube,  about  the  size  of  a  half-crown, 
was  blown  to  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  and  its  natural  curvature  was 
entirely  reversed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  little  piece,  when  picked  up,  was 
permanently  curved,  so  that  what  had  been  the  outside  of  the  tube  was 
now  the  inside  of  the  curve.  As  for  the  remainder  of  the  tube  itself, 
that  was  quite  unaffected,  except  just  at  the  place  where  the  explosion 
occurred,  and  here  there  was  a  clean  cut  hole,  as  if  the  piece  of  india- 
rubber  had  been  punched  out  with  an  oval-shaped  steel  punch.  Of  course, 
it  did  not  take  long  to  remove  the  faulty  place  and  couple  up  the  rest  of 
the  tube  by  means  of  a  piece  of  metal  pipe,  and  the  performance  went  off 
all  right,  but  I  always  tremble  through  the  preliminary  prayer  now. 

Much  more  easily  explicable  was  a  mishap  that  befell  me,  at  a  Young 
Woman’s  Christian  Association,  some  years  ago.  This  time  it  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  performance,  which,  up  to  the  critical  moment,  had 
been  “  going  swimmingly.”  The  first  intimation  that  anything  was  wrong 
came  in  the  shape  of  a  sudden  “dousing  of  the  glim.”  The  hydrogen 
had  apparently  entirely  come  to  an  end.  The  young  women  smiled,  and 
the  lecturer  paused,  and  then  asked  sweetly  what  was  the  matter.  I 
shut  off  both  taps  at  the  jet,  and  told  him  as  quietly  as  I  could  that 
there  was  no  more  hydrogen.  This  brought  him  down  to  the  lantern 
pretty  quickly,  and  the  young  women  tittered.  Then  he  just  turned  on 
the  hydrogen,  and  lighted  it,  and  followed  with  the  oxygen,  and  all  was 


apparently  perfectly  right.  The  young  women  laughed,  but  the  lecturer 
didn’t  say  anything  to  me  ;  he  just  looked,  and  I  felt  moderately  cheap. 
However,  he  had  scarcely  got  back  to  the  platform  when  the  light  went 
out  again  just  as  before,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  young  women. 
This  time  all  our  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  we  were  obliged  to  call  for 
“Lights!  lights!”  The  discreet  reader  may  think  that  the  sudden 
stoppage  of  gas  was  caused  by  one  of  the  young  women  surreptitiously 
pinching  the  tube,  but  let  me  at  once  clear  their  characters  of  that 
charge.  It  occurred  in  this  wise :  The  coal-gas  cylinder  had  been 
charged  for  some  time — about  two  months,  I  think — and  the  result  w&i 
a  plentiful  deposit  of  a  thick,  sticky  fluid,  very  much  like  Stockholm  tar, 
but  of  a  much  more  evil  odour.  The  cylinder  was  lying  on  its  side  while 
being  used,  and  some  of  this  fluid  had  found  its  way  into  the  aperture, 
and  stopped  it  up.  So  we  removed  the  regulator,  supported  the  cylinder 
in  a  vertical  position,  nose  downwards,  and  gradually  opened  the  valve, 
the  young  women  watching  the  operations  with  keen  interest.  At  first 
nothing  occurred,  but  presently,  when  the  valve  was  moderately  wide 
open,  a  quantity  of  this  tarlike  fluid  was  suddenly  ejected,  and  then  the 
gas  followed  with  a  roar.  The  young  women  shrieked,  the  valve  was 
turned  off,  the  regulator  replaced,  and  all  went  on  again  as  merrily  as  a 
marriage  bell.  But  ever  sin^e  that  day,  whenever  the  coal  gas  has  been 
long  bottled,  I  blow  out  the  tarry  deposit  before  commencing  the  show, 
and  I  always  work  the  hydrogen  cylinder  in  an  upright  position.  Verburn 
sap. 

Limes  are  a  fertile  source  of  trouble,  at  least  so  I  find  them.  Their 
strong  affinity  for  moisture  constantly  leads  to  difficulties;  but,  as  that  is 
a  well-known  characteristic  of  all  limes,  it  can  be  more  easily  provided 
for.  Soft  limes  are,  as  a  rule,  pretty  well  made,  but  that  cannot  be  said 
of  the  hard  limes,  which  are  necessary  when  using  a  powerful  mixed  jet. 
For  instance,  the  central  hole  is  very  seldom  in  the  centre,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence,  whenever  the  lime  is  turned,  its  distance  from  the  jet  nozzle 
has  constantly  to  be  adjusted.  Then  this  hole  is  nearly  always  choked 
up  with  lime  dust  so  tightly  that  it  takes  some  minutes  to  clear  it  out, 
and  this  occasionally  comes  very  awkward,  as,  for  instance,  when  I  got 
hold  of  a  box  of  “  hard  ”  limes,  which  were  not  nearly  hard  enough. 
Under  the  action  of  the  jet,  these  became  pitted  at  such  aa  alarmingly 
quick  rate  that  I  used  up  nine  of  them  in  the  course  of  an  hour’s  show 
with  a  double  lantern.  I  was  fain  to  ask  an  obliging  member  of  the 
audience  to  clean  our.  a  supply  of  fresh  limes  for  me  while  I  was  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  lantern,  where  a  new  lime  was  required  almost  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  it  ready.  As  he  broke  three  of  the  limes  in  attempting  to  clear 
them,  I  felt  very  much  relieved  when  the  lecture  came  to  an  end,  just  as 
I  was  getting  uncomfortably  near  to  the  last  piece  of  surface  of  the  last 
lime. 

On  another  occasion,  a  small  pUce  of  incandescent  lime  became  de¬ 
tached  and  fell  right  out  of  the  lantern  into  the  box  in  which  the  gas 
cylinders  were,  and  immediately  set  fire  to  a  quantity  of  loose  paper 
which  was  used  to  pack  the  regulators  in.  Such  an  incident  as  this 
might  have  led  to  serious  results,  for  a  considerable  amount  of  flame  and 
smoke  rose  from  underneath  the  regulators  before  1  had  time  to  crush 
out  the  fire.  If,  for  instance,  the  indiarubber  tube  from  the  oxygen 
bottle  had  been  burnt  in  half,  it  would  have  been  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  crush  out  the  flames  when  fed  by  a  plentiful  stream  of  pure  oxygen, 
while  the  attention  of  all  in  the  room  must  have  been  called  to  the  scene 
of  the  disturbance  by  the  sudden  failure  of  the  light  in  the  lantern. 
Even  as  it  was,  there  was  so  much  smoke  and  flame  that  a  panic  might 
easily  have  resulted ;  but  happily  the  large  audience  was  either  a  very 
phlegmatic  one,  or  it  was  deeply  interested  in  the  lecture,  and  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  episode. 

A  very  curious  mishap  befell  me  once  at  a  large  London  institute  where 
I  was  operating  a  biunial  lantern  with  mixed  jets.  It  was  at  about  the 
twelfth  slide  that  I  thought  the  light  in  the  upper  lantern  seemed  hardly 
as  bright  as  it  had  been,  and  I  turned  on  a  little  more  of  each  gas.  After 
a  few  minutes,  however,  the  light  began  to  get  distinctly  less,  and  it 
continued  to  diminish  until  it  was  of  less  than  a  quarter  the  intensity  it 
had  at  starting.  Meanwhile  the  light  in  the  lower  lantern  was  as  good 
as  ever,  so  I  decided  to  use  this  singly,  and  shut  off  the  upper  lantern 
altogether.  Judge  of  my  dismay  when,  after  the  lapse  of  about  ten 
minutes,  precisely  the  same  thing  began  to  occur  in  the  lower  lantern. 
To  cut  the  matter  short,  it  ultimately  transpired  that  the  nozzle  of  each 
jet  had  become  stopped  up  by  an  internal  deposit  of  some  substance 
unknown.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  this  discovery  was  made,  it  was  easy  to 
remove  the  obstruction  by  means  of  a  pin,  and  to  continue  the  per¬ 
formance  again,  but  it  was  some  little  time  before  I  did  discover  it. 
And  I  do  not  feel  at  all  certain  as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  though 
it  would  seem  that  the  aforementioned  tarry  constituent  in  the  com¬ 
pressed  coal  gas  had  something  to  do  with  it,  for  the  hydrogen  cylinder 
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had  been  charged  for  some  considerable  time  before  it  was  used  at  this 
performance.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
intense  heat  which  the  gas  meets  with  at  the  nipple  of  the  jet  might 
induce  it  to  deposit  one  or  more  of  its  various  constituents,  which  hitherto 
had  been  held  in  suspension.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  compres¬ 
sion  has  a  modifying  effect  upon  common  coal  gas,  and  that,  if  the 
pressure  be  maintained  for  some  weeks,  a  point  is  reached  where  some  of 
the  hydrocarbons,  which  give  it  its  illuminating  power,  will  become  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  hydrogen,  and  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  thick  brown 
semi-fluid  substance  upon  the  sides  of  the  containing  cylinder.  Now,  it 
is  quite  possible  that,  in  the  above-cited  case,  the  coal  gas  had  almost 
reached  the  age  when  deposition  of  tarry  constituents  should  occur,  and 
that  the  heat  of  the  jet  had  hastened  the  process  which  was  just  readv  to 
commence,  and  caused  the  tar-like  substance  to  be  deposited  inside  the 
intensely  hot  nozzle,  where  the  liquid  would  naturally  be  quickly  con¬ 
verted  into  a  cinder-like  solid.  But  this  is  all  theory  and  guesswork  on 
my  part.  The  practical  point  is  that,  forewarned  being  forearmed,  the 
lanternist  should  defend  himself  against  such  a  disaster  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  pin. 

Many  and  various  are  the  mishaps  that  have  befallen  me  owing  to  the 
vagaries  of  the  British  working  cabman,  the  moral  of  all  of  which  is, 
Never  trust  a  cabby  to  turn  up  at  the  appointed  time.  He  may  mean 
well  perhaps— very  likely  he  does — but  his  good  intentions  are  easily 
upset  by  small  things.  I  have  known  a  cabman  to  stop  away  because  it 
was  a  bit  colder  than  he  liked,  and  I  have  waited  perhaps  half  an  hour 
for  him,  and  then  been  obliged  to  fetch  another  cab,  altogether  making 
me  about  an  hour  late  at  the  hall,  which  means  hurrying  considerably  to 
get  things  ready  in  time  for  the  performance.  The  railway  companies, 
too,  are  not  altogether  blameless  in  this  connexion,  or,  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  fair  to  say  that  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company  is  not 
blameless,  for  on  one  occasion  they  very  nearly  got  me  into  a  terrible 
scrape.  I  had  a  lantern  show  at  a  small  town  in  Kent,  about  twenty 
miles  down  the  line,  and  the  hall  was  three  miles  from  the  station.  The 
train  was  timed  to  leave  Cannon-street  at  3.35,  and  I  was  at  the  station 
with  the  apparatus  about  twenty  minutes  before  that  time.  At  3.45  they 
were  loading  the  luggage  van  with  fish  packed  in  boxes,  and  nothing 
could  persuade  them  to  put  my  apparatus  in  first.  At  3.47  the  last  box 
of  fish  and  the  lantern  box  had  been  placed  in  the  van,  when  the 
station-master,  who  all  this  time  had  been  growing  impatient — for  twelve 
minutes  late  in  starting  is  a  good  deal,  even  for  the  S.  E.R. — gave  the 
signal,  and  the  train  began  to  move  out  of  the  station.  I  had  just  time 
to  snatch  up  the  two  boxes  containing  the  sheet  and  the  slides,  and  other 
paraphernalia,  and  rush  after  the  disappearing  train,  and  jump  into  the 
van,  before  a  porter  bolted  the  door  on  the  outside,  so  I  was  alone  with 
my  misery  (and  the  fish),  and  the  gas  bottles  were  left  behind.  I  was 
released,  on  arriving  at  my  destination,  just  in  time  to  telegraph  for  the 
bottles  to  be  sent  on  by  the  next  train,  and  I  had  to  arrange  with  the 
fly  proprietor  to  take  me  to  the  hall  and  come  back  for  the  gas  cylinders. 
In  the  sequel,  they  did  arrive  all  right,  and  in  pretty-good  time,  but  it 
was  an  anxious  time  for  me  until  I  got  my  two  “  babies  ”  safe  in  my 


arms. 

These  same  “  babies”  nearly  got  me  into  a  somewhat  similar  scrape  at 
another  big  railway  station.  It  was  just  after  the  famous  explosion  at 
Fenchurch-street  Station,  and,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  had  packed 
them  up  together  in  a  travelling  case,  in  the  fond  hope  that  they  would 
pass  the  official  eye  as  a  change  of  raiment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  did 
pass  the  official  eye,  but,  when  the  official  came  to  lift  the  case,  he 
speedily  came  to  the  conclusion  that  4  this  ere  couldn  t  be  peisonal 
luggage.”  We  argued  it  out,  but  he  suddenly  tested  the  matter  by 
weighing  the  trunk,  when,  to  my  horror,  it  turned  the  scale  at  over  a 
hundred  pounds.  However,  I  soon  saw  that  what  the  man  wautod  was  a 
little  of  that  key  which  unlocks  most  doors.  He  got  his  backsheish,  and 
I  got  my  babies,  but  it  was  a  bad  half-minute  when  they  were  put  into 
the  scale  and  found  wanting,  for  I  thought  they  would  be  taken  from  me, 
and  that  I  should  be  left  desolate.  “  Verily  the  weigh  of  transgressors  is 
r,QVj  7.  C.  Milton  Hayi»on. 


/ 


THE  DANGER  IN  THE  USE  OF  FLASHLIGHT  POWDERS. 

Caution  may  be  mistaken  by  some  persons  for  timidity,  says  Mr.  M .  M. 
Stine  in  Anthony's  Bulletin,  while  confidence  may  seem  to  bespeak 
familiarity  and  practical  knowledge ;  but  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
such  erroneous  ideas  lead  to  disastrous  results.  This  is  emphatically 
true  both  of  the  preparation  and  use  of  the  various  flashlight  powders. 
Perhaps  too  scant  attention  has  been  directed  to  such  daugers.  and 
frequently  one  sees  formula),  which  the  chemist  would  regard  as  highly 
dangerous,  given  without  a  word  of  caution.  Not  a  few  of  the  flashlight 
compounds  may  be  classed  as  high  explosives,  while  it  may  safely  be 


said  that  the  operation  of  every  flashing  device,  except  the  electric  spark, 
may  be  considered  as  an  explosive.  Caution,  then,  in  the  use  of  such 
substances  is  highly  commendable. 

The  danger  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  ranks  of  the  amateur 
photographer,  for  experience  has  shown  that  the  scientist  and  practical 
photographer  are  not  exempt.  The  experimenting  habit  is  strongly 
developed  in  the  amateur.  When  be  desires  to  use  a  flashlight  he  will 
frequently  consult  a  book  of  recipes  and  formula.-,  or  the  files  of  some 
technical  journal,  for  directions  to  enable  him  to  manufacture  his  own 
compound.  While  the  spirit  of  experiment  is  a  laudable  one,  in  this 
case  it  is  to  be  condemned,  unless  the  experimenter  be  thoroughly 
versed  in  chemistry.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  allow  the  chemists  to  do  all  the 
experimentation,  and  purchase  the  flashlight  powder  already  prepared. 
One  may  safely  add  that  precautions  cannot  bo  too  strongly  laid  down  in 
the  circular  of  directions  accompanying  such  preparations  ;  and  it 
might  not  be  arniss  to  suggest  that  the  periodicals  and  journals  always 
accompany  a  flashlight  formula  with  the  requisite  precaution-. 

The  base  of  such  preparations  is  usually  either  potassium  chlorate  or 
nitrate,  to  furnish  the  oxygen  to  combine  with  some  highly  oxidisabb- 
Kubstance,  such  as  some  metallic  sulphides  or  phosphorus.  Th<  ae 
substances  should  never  be  triturated  together  in  a  mortar.  Each 
should  be  separately  ground  in  a  clean  mortar,  and  the  mixing  be 
effected  with  a  spatula,  and  done  gently,  to  avoid  heating  by  friction  or 
blows. 

In  Chicago  alone,  in  the  past  few  months,  the  flashlight  has  been 
responsible  for  several  bad  accidents.  In  one  oasc  a  professional  photo 
grapher  was  mixing  a  large  quantity  of  powder,  as  be  was  in  t:.e  habit  of 
I  making  up  his  own  preparation.  It  accidentally  exploded,  and  partially 
wrecked  the  studio,  and  set  fire  to  the  building,  besides  burrun  •  the 
operator  very  seriously. 

A  case  within  the  experience  of  the  writer  may  be  cited.  Several  years 
ago,  a  professional  chemist  was  experimenting  with  a  view  to  develop  a 
slow-burning  flash  powder.  A  compound  of  powdered  magnesium 
potassium  chlorate,  and  sugar  was  used.  This  gave  excellent  result- 
yielded  too  much  smoke.  On  one  occasion  black  sulphide  of  antimony 
was  added,  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  light.  While  firing  a  charge 
the  experimenter  burned  his  right  hand  very  badly.  The  addition  of  the 
sulphide  caused  such  a  rapid  explosion  that  the  flash  spread  laterally, 
owing  to  the  cushioning  of  the  air.  Such  powders  can  only  be  fired  with 
safety  by  the  use  of  a  torch  or  fuse. 

Mr.  Frederick  Wilhoit  has  kindly  furnished  the  writer  the  particular  - 
of  an  accident  which  recently  occurred  to  him.  He  states  that  he  had 
been  using  a  flashlight  powder  which,  when  fresh,  exploded  rapidly  and 
was  almost  entirely  odourless.  The  powder  was  made  according  to  I  e 


formula  : 

Chlorate  of  potash  .  1  ounce. 

Powdered  magnesium .  4  drachma 

Amorphous  phosphorus . 10  grains. 

Black  antimony  sulphide  .  20  ,, 

Golden  antimony  sulphide  .  10 


This  powder  deteriorates  rapidly,  owing  to  the  phosphoric  acid 
contained  in  the  phosphorus.  The  acid  may  be  removed  by  washing 
On  this  occasion  he  had  washed  some  phosphorus  and  dried  it  on  filter 
paper,  while  he  was  preparing  the  other  chemicals,  sufficient  to  make  1$ 
pounds  of  the  powder.  The  requisite  weight  of  the  dned  phoeph  >ras  was 
placed  in  a  brass  sieve,  and,  while  sifting  this  into  the  chlorate  of 
potassium,  it  suddenly  ignited,  setting  fire  to  the  entire  mixture  A 
violent  explosion  followed,  throwing  the  sieve  out  of  his  hands,  and  the 
burning  mixture  over  his  face  and  clothing  and  on  the  floor  Fortu¬ 
nately  he  was  able  to  quickly  extinguish  the  flames  on  his  clothing  and 
the  floor,  but  his  bauds  and  face  were  severely  burned  by  the  explosion 
These  accidents  are  typical  of  experiences  that  are  only  too  oomtaon 
Some  photographers,  for  such  reasons,  abstain  fr^m  the  uk  of  a'.1 
explosive  compounds,  and  prefer  to  depend  for  a  fl»~hhghl  on  mi: 
nesium  powder  burned  in  a  flame.  W.  M.  Smnr. 


MOESSARD  S  APPARATUS  FOR  VIEWING  STEREOSCOPIC 
PICTURES. 

This  invention  enables  persons  assembled  in  a  lecture-room  or  tboatT'  to 
see  from  their  places,  with  all  the  appearance  of  relief,  ordinary  -lerro 
geo  pic  pictures  projected  by  a  lantern  or  lanterns,  on  a  white  ecreen.  ot 
otherwise  exhibited  by  known  means,  so  that  every  one  can  see  them  at 
the  same  time  instead  of  each  one  having  to  look  at  them  separately.  a- 
when  looking  through  an  ordinary  stereoscope. 

For  this  purpose  each  person  is  provided  with  a  special  glass.  either 
binocular  or  single,  by  looking  through  which  the  two  picture,  can  be 
caused  to  blend  as  they  do  in  a  stereoscope,  so  giving  the  required  efiect. 

An  advantage  of  this  means  of  viewing  stereoscopic  picture*  i*  that 
they  can  be  placed  one  above  the  other,  instead  of  sidk  by  aide,  and  can 
consequently  be  made  of  considerably  greater  length. 

The  special  binocular  or  twin  glasses  for  viewing  the  stereoscopic 
pictures  are  provided  with  two  similar  prisms,  or  with  mirrors,  for 
causing  the  pictures  seen  by  the  two  eye*  to  biend  together.  The  prisms, 
whose  faces  may  be  inclined  at  about  10'  to  each  other,  are  held  in  tube* 
suitably  connected  by  doable  rings.  They  are  provided  with  mean*,  such 
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■as  teeth,  or  slotted  arms,  for  rotating  them  simultaneously  in  opposite 
directions  through  90°,  so  as  to  suit  for  pictures  placed  side  by  side,  and 
to  cause  the  pictures  to  blend  properly.  If  the  pictures  are  placed  one 
above  the'  other,  then  one  of  the  prisms  requires  to  be  turned  upside 
down,  or  end  for  end,  to  facilitate  which  it  may  be  mounted  in  a  ring 
capable  of  turning  in  its  place  with  a  certain  amount  of  friction  through 
180°. 

If  mirrors  are  employed  instead  of  prisms,  they  are  arranged  in  pairs 
in  front  of  each  eye,  one  of  each  pair  being  arranged  to  move  or  partially 
rotate. 

The  mirrors  are  so  arranged  that  the  image  of  the  picture  is  seen  after 
being  doubly  reflected.  When  the  pictures  are  arranged  side  by  side,  the 
mirrors  are  upright,  and  one  pair  is  inclined  towards  the  other  pair. 
When  the  pictures  are  superposed,  the  mirrors  are  inclined  to  the  hori¬ 
zontal.  In  the  latter  case,  a  single  long  mirror  may  be  employed  in  com¬ 
bination  with  two  short  movable  ones  to  give  the  double  reflection. 

The  special  single  glass  is  provided  with  only  one  pair  of  mirrors,  and 
is  intended  to  be  applied  to  one  eye  only,  so  that,  while  this  eye  sees  a 
virtual  image  of  one  of  the  two  stereoscopic  pictures,  the  naked  eye  sees 
the  other  picture  directly,  the  two  images  blending  and  giving  the  stereo¬ 
scopic  effect. 

To  prevent  the  same  eye  seeing  both  the  pictures,  the  glasses  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  screens  or  stops  for  blocking  out  the  picture  which  it  is  not 
desired  to  see,  thereby  confining  the  view  of  each  eye  to  its  respective 
•picture,  to  avoid  confusion. 

When  using  mirrors,  these  may  be  made  small  enough  only  to  reflect 
one  picture,  thus  obviating  the  screens  or  stops. 

The  prisms  give  clear,  bright  images  if  their  angle  is  sufficiently  acute, 
but  cannot  be  used  very  close  to  the  screen  or  picture,  whereas  the 
mirrors  are  not  open  to  this  objection. 

- ♦ — - - 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  FLASH  LAMPS. 

Mb.  A.  A.  Archeb  thus  summarises  the  improvements  he  has  patented 
in  flash  lamps  for  photographic  purposes: — 

It  has  been  usual  to  charge  the  powder  tube  or  basin  of  the  lamp 
■with  the  required  amount  of  powder  by  hand  after  each  flash,  that 
is  to  say,  after  each  exposure  in  the  camera.  This  mode  of  charging 
is  very  inconvenient,  particularly  where  a  number  of  flash  lamps  are 
required,  as,  for  instance,  when  it  is  required  to  light  up  a  banqueting 
hall  or  large  room. 

Now,  one  object  of  my  invention  is  to  effect  the  charging  of  the  powder 
'cubes  of  any  required  number  of  lamps  automatically  and  simultaneously 
by  simply  pressing  a  pneumatic  ball  or  other  air-propelling  device.  For 
this  purpose  I  employ,  in  connexion  with  the  powder  tube  of  every  lamp, 
a  powder  reservoir  provided  with  a  charging  device  which  can  be  wound 
up  or  set,  and  which,  when  released  by  the  action  of  a  pneumatic  ball, 
bellows,  or  the  like,  acts  so  as  to  deliver  the  required  amount  of  powder 
into  the  tube  through  an  opening  in  the  side  of  same.  The  same  pneu¬ 
matic  ball,  bellows,  or  the  like,  can  be  connected  with  the  charging 
devices  of  any  number  of  tubes,  so  that  the  operator  can  charge  the  tubes 
of  any  number  of  lamps  simultaneously  from  any  convenient  and  pre¬ 
arranged  part  of  the  room.  The  charging  device  can  be  constructed  in 
various  ways.  According  to  one  construction,  a  cup  or  spoon  is  carried 
on  the  end  of  an  arm,  which  can  revolve  on  a  horizontal  axis  in  the 
powder  reservoir.  The  device  having  been  wound  up,  the  pneumatic  ball, 
when  acted  upon,  releases  it,  it  rotates  once  on  its  axis,  and  is  then 
stopped  by  a  catch.  During  the  rotation  the  cup  first  scoops  up  powder 
from  the  reservoir  and  then  delivers  it  into  the  tube,  the  opening  of 
which  may  be  fitted  with  a  valve  or  slide  that  is  opened  and  shut  auto¬ 
matically;  or  a  series  of  scoops  or  cups  can  be  carried  on  an  endless 
chain,  like  a  dredger,  and  move  to  the  extent  of  one  scoop  at  every 
action ;  or  the  reservoir  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  hopper,  the  outlet  of 
which  is  closed  by  a  revolving  wheel,  having  compartments  that  become 
successively  filled  from  the  hopper,  and  then  discharge  themselves  into 
the  powder  tube ;  this  revolving  wheel  will  be  wound  up  as  above  de¬ 
scribed,  and  revolve  to  the  extent  of  one  or  more  compartments  whenever 
temporarily  released  by  the  action  of  the  pneumatic  ball. 

Another  object  of  the  invention  is  to  make  the  spirit  lamp  to  be  readily 
ignited  from  a  small  burner  just  before  being  required  for  use,  so  that  it 
is  not  kept  burning  unnecessarily  and  proportionately  consuming  spirit. 
For  this  purpose  I  fit  a  small  wick  by  the  side  of  the  main  or  large  wick 
of  the  lamp,  and  I  cover  the  main  wick  with  a  cap  or  other  suitable 
cover,  which  prevents  it  from  becoming  ignited  from  the  small  wick. 
The  small  wick  is  ignited  some  time  before  the  lamp  is  required  for  use. 
When  the  cap  of  the  large  wick  is  moved  away,  this  wick  becomes  ignited 
from  the  small  flame.  The  cap  is  preferably  acted  upon  pneumatically 
by  means  of  a  bellows  or  other  air-propelling  device,  which  may  be 
arranged  so  as  to  operate  on  the  caps  of  any  required  number  of  lamps 
simultaneously,  or  the  cap  may  be  acted  upon  by  a  string  or  cord.  The 
large  wicks  can  be  extinguished  by  returning  the  caps  to  position  over 
same  by  means  of  the  appliances  that  move  them  away  from  the  wicks  or 
by  separate  appliances.  If  gas  be  employed  instead  of  spirit,  there  will 
be  a  small  gas  jet  previously  ignited  and  a  bypass  leading  therefrom  to 
the  main  burner,  so  that.Jwhen  gas  is  turned  on  to  the  main  burner,  it 
becomes  ignited  from  the  small  jet. 


I  preferably  make  the  main  burner,  whether  for  burning  spirit  or  gas, 
of  oval  or  circular  form,  with  two  or  other  number  of  breaks  in  the 
circumference,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  air  for  supporting  combustion 
not  only  from  the  centre  as  usual,  but  also  from  the  sides. 

- — 4- - 

THE  CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUB’S  LANTERN  NIGHT. 

The  Club’s  twenty-fifth  public  lantern  show,  held  on  Wednesday,  the  25th 
ult.,  at  Braith waite  Hall,  was  honoured  by  his  Worship  the  Mayor  of 
Croydon,  who,  with  his  usual  untiring  readiness  to  help  forward  all  good 
movements,  not  only  presided,  but,  in  the  interval,  made  a  telling  speech 
laudatory  of  the  Club  and  its  objects,  in  the  course  of  which  his  Worship 
dealt  upon  various  past  advances  in  the  improvements  and  applications 
of  photography,  and  prophesied  from  the  latter  developments,  such  as 
shadowgraphy  and  cinematography,  that  an  important  and  wonderful 
future  was  in  store.  Some  timely  advice  of  a  humorous  nature,  addressed 
to  the  fairer  portion  of  the  audience,  which  caused  much  laughter,  and  a 
suggestion  that  the  Club  would  find  much  fine  subject-matter  in  the  in¬ 
terior  portions  of  the  new  municipal  buildings,  were,  amongst  other 
points,  touched  upon  in  the  Mayor’s  address,  which  was  punctuated  by 
hearty  applause  by  a  densely  crowded  audience.  The  whole  of  the 
pictures  (except  six  shadowgraphs,  by  Mr.  Campbell  Swinton)  shown 
were  the  entire  work  of  actual  members  of  the  Club,  and  as  such 
afforded  striking  testimony  to  the  talent  and  training  of  the  members. 

The  series  opened  with  an  interesting  set,  illustrating  the  quaintness 
of  the  “  two  ancient  cities”  of  Rye  and  Winchelsea,  by  the  President  of 
the  Club  (Mr.  Hector  Maclean),  who  accompanied  the  views  with  a 
pleasant  ripple  of  anecdotal  description.  Several  amongst  the  slides 
were  warmly  applauded,  notably  the  little  house  which  is  the  rural  retreat 
of  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  Mr.  A.  W.  Hirst  followed  with  a  splendid  series  of 
transparencies  of  the  scenery  and  people  of  British  India,  from  negatives 
taken  by  another  member  (Mr.  Lucy)  during  a  sojourn  of  several  years. 
Mr.  Hirst,  who  described  the  points  of  interest  attached  to  the  seventy  or 
more  pictures,  is  to  be  congratulated. 

Next,  Mr.  Isaac,  who  managed  the  lantern,  explained  some  thirty 
records  of  a  holiday  spent  in  Jersey.  Many  of  these  induced  warm 
marks  of  approval,  the  snap-shots  of  the  Corbffire  Rocks,  with  splashing 
waves  and  dripping  streams  of  water,  being  particularly  striking. 

The  popular  Hon.  Secretary  did  not  belie  his  high  reputation,  but 
showed  a  number  of  Surrey  and  South  Devon  studies,  which  deserved, 
as  they  gained,  high  commendation.  Evening  on  the  River  Teign  was  espe¬ 
cially  praiseworthy.  Mr.  J.  T.  Sandell’s  series  of  The  Palaces  of  our 
City  Guilds  literally  teemed  with  points  of  interest,  and  of  surprising 
beauty  of  embellishment. 

The  President,  who  explained  the  two  foregoing  sets  and  all  which 
followed,  rightfully  stated  that  a  whole  evening  would  not  exhaust  all 
that  might  well  be  said  explanatory  of  the  suggestive  subject-matter  of 
Mr.  Sandell’s  slides,  which  formed  another  testimony  to  the  advantage 
of  a  three-coated  plate  for  the  photography  of  interiors. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Jenkins  contributed  a  score  of  well-executed  illustrations  of 
the  picturesque  portions  of  Maidstone  and  Seal,  whilst  Mr.  Alfred 
Underhill  showed  a  series  characterised  by  great  brilliancy  and  consider¬ 
able  charm.  Some  shadowgraphs  by  Mr.  Campbell  Swinton  followed, 
and  also  two  remarkable  slides  of  a  pair  of  scissors  and  some  keys,  which 
a  member  of  the  Club  (Mr.  Rogers)  had  obtained  shadowgraphs  of  these 
had  been  enclosed  in  a  package  from  which  all  light  was  excluded  by 
means  of  six  layers  of  various  opaque  substances.  The  strange  fact  is 
that  no  X  rays  were  employed,  but  the  package  simply  laid  in  a  window 
for  a  few  hours. 


On  March  23,  Mr.  W.  Lamond  Howie,  F.C.S.,  lectured  before  the 
Lantern  Society,  his  subject  being  what  he  called  The  Scottish  Alps. 
This  and  the  preceding  demonstration  of  the  New  Photography,  by  Mr. 
Snowden  Ward,  have  been  the  successes  of  the  season  ;  the  interest 
excited  was  keen  and  sustained,  the  audiences  crowding  the  meeting- 
room,  at  20,  Hanover-square,  to  its  fullest  capacity.  The  glen,  river, 
lock,  and  mountain  scenery  of  the  western  Highlands  was  illustrated  by 
about  150  slides  of  the  highest  photographic  merit.  In  appreciation  of 
striking  points  of  view,  artistic  grouping,  and  technique,  Mr.  Howie’s 
photographs  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  spring  snows  on  Ben  Nevis 
and  other  hills  appeared  on  the  screen  with  a  quite  startling  fidelity  to 
nature — peaks  soared,  precipices  frowned,  lakes  mirrored  their  surround¬ 
ing  beauties,  and  over  all  were  some  wonderful  effects  of  cloud  and  broken 
sunshine.  The  figure  subjects  were  full  of  human  nature — Highland 
lassies,  peat- gatherers,  fisher  folk  and  cottagers,  old  smugglers,  illicit 
still-keepers,  and  deer-stalkers  introduced  to  the  audience  in  Mr.  Howie’s 
own  graphic  and  humorous  style,  increased  the  popular  interest  of  the 
evening.  The  Highland  castles  and  graves  of  the  clans  at  Culloden 
added  a  touch  of  pathetic  romance.  The  electric  light,  just  presented  to 
the  Society  by  its  Chairman,  Mr.  Yezey,  was  used  in  the  lantern  with 
the  best  results.  Hearty  thanks  for  the  same  were  duly  rendered 
to  Mr.  Vezev  and  to  Mr.  Howie  for  his  in  every  way  delightful  exhibit 
and  lecture. 
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LANTERN  MEMS. 

Animated  lantern  pictures  are  still  the  rage,  for  not  only  are  there 
four  different  machines  or  projection  apparatus  being  publicly  ex- 
fdbited  at  the  present  time  in  London,  but  these  are  being  duplicate! 
at  the  east  and  west  ends,  besides  arrangements  being  in  progress  for 
provincial  exhibitions.  I  had  the  opportunity,  recently,  of  seeing  .Mr. 
Birt  Acres’  “  Kineoptikon  ”  at  the  hall  in  Piccadilly-circus  (just  at 
the  junction  of  Shaftesbury-avenue),  and  the  subjects  shown  were  of 
a  very  effective  nature,  and  point  to  a  great  future  when  the  initial 
•difficulties,  inseparable  from  new  inventions,  are  overcome. 

***** 

'It  seems  to  me,  in  this  class  of  apparatus,  the  ultimate  succ-ss 
•will  depend  on  the  co-operation  of  the  film-makers  and  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  material  forming  the  base,  whether  it .  be  celluloic  or 
-something  yet  to  be  manufactured.  The  great  light  necessary  for 
the  projection  of  the  present  size  of  kinetoscope  designs,  to  make 
them  visible  life  size  on  the  screen,  or  of  sufficient  size  to  be  seen  by 
3  large  audience,  is  such  that  it  makes  apparent  the  slightest 
blemish  in  either  film  or  support,  and  consequently  pinholes, 
scratches,  and  marks,  obtrude  themselves,  and  are  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  quick  changes  that  have  to  take  place  *o  keep  up 
the  appearance  of  motion,  or  living  photographs. 

***** 

Mr.  Birt  Acres,  with  a  modesty  very  rare  in  these  days  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  does  not  anywhere  on  his  prospectus  put  his  name,  nor  did 
he  announce  himself  personally  as  the  inventor,  on  the  day  1  BftW 
his  exhibition,  but  contents  himself  with  the  following  note  at  the 
end  of  the  programme:  “Our  apparatus  is  an  English  .nven  . on. 
and  was  the  very  first  shown  in  England,  an  exhibition  having  been 
o-iven  with  great  success,  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  early 
?n  January  last.  An  entirely  new  series  of  pictures  is  now  being 
prepared,  and  we  shall  frequently  vary  our  programme. 

* 

I  quote  this  more  as  a  text,  for,  from  the  results  of  each  Pro- 
iection  I  have  seen,  I  feel  that  it  is  a  great  pity  after  once  the 
llan  of  projecting  the  kinetoscope  designs  was  found  practical,  that 
l  muc/laJo-er  photograph  was  not  arranged  for  and  the  ultimate 
•success  of  the  invention  will  depend  on  the  takmg.and  projection^ 
-photographs  of  at  least  double  the  size  of  the  present  smal  photo- 
•  graphs,  for  it  is  too  uHich  to  expect  to  get  perfection  in  detail  in 

’°uch  a  limited  space. 


Considering  the  material  available,  the  results  were  r-marnaldy 

good,  particularly  in  such  subjects  as  the  Breaking  ft  a  en  •<)  a  J 
Sea  at  Dover;  The  Derby  Day ,  with  its  concourse  of  people  °n  .  * 
course,  the  actual  rac-,  and  the  crowd  aft*-r  the  WM  J  . 

Kangaroo,  and  th-  Arre,i  ■/  -  '•  <  -J 

various  results  shown  that  a  great  ileal  of  the  I  V 

depended  on  the  position  available  for  taking  the  pb°,f 
those  where  the  subjects  could  be  to  a  certain  -xf.*n.  P 
kept  at  a  definite  or  fairly  regular  distance  -r' •"  ^ 

natural  appearance  was  well  maintained ;  while  n 
the  Iioyal  Review ,  the  exagg-r 

effect,  the  strides  of  the  Emperor  being  in  rapi<  -  *'  c  n 
dingnagian  and  Liliputian  :  whil°,  with  the  Derby 
camera  pointing  nearly  straight  down  *  h-  •  •  •  • 

neared  the  end,  and  were  t!  ie  camera,  WCTB 

out  of  focus.  . 

«  «  •  # 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  criticise,  and  I  only  all  ule  to  these  little 
matters  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  workers  9 

class  of  work  will  see  their  way,  not  only  •  •  arrang*  or  g 

films  being  used,  but  induce  some  film-maker  t<>  pr  uct  1 
the  utmost  care.  That  something  has  already  le- n  ar  .  • 

amply  testified  by  the  reception  accordi 
Kineoptikon  and  the  Cinematograph  daily,  and,  as  unc 
the  modern  patterns  of  the  farm< 

the  subject,  but  can  be  used  for  photographing  it.  ant  •• 
st meted  that  the  same  plan,  with  probably  a  Utile  modification 
could  be  used  for  subject^  of  a  largi  r  sis  *’ 

may  be  expected  when  a  further  supply  of  machines  i-  rr.  .e. 

•  •  t  •  • 

The  aphengvsuope.  or  opaque  lantern,  figured  Wv'.v  the  oU*«r 
evening  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  illustrating  M  Lippmann a 
lecture  on  Colour  Photographs;  also  at  the  Soci»  y  '  ‘  T, 

•a  .  in  illustrating  -  '  ■ 

ever  reflected  light  Hr*  to 

gome  apparatus  of  this  kind  must  b-  u--l.  M  1-  i  .  "  t  *■ 

photographs,  -bowing  natural 

and  inclined  at  such  an  angl-  that  t  :  ' 

It.  may  be  that  these  photographs  are  very  difficult  to  l>r  •<.  •  **. 
certainly  the  results  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  method  of  pr -du  - 
t.ion,  as  explained,  seems  simplicity  itself.  ^  het  <r  it  >«  pr.xc  i  a 
in  ordinary  workers'  hands  or  not,  time  will  -how;  but,  if,  ss  .. 

all  extra  that  is  wanted  is  a  m-  rcunnl  backing  to  the  p  ■  “ 

film  arranged  specially  in  an  extra  thick  dark  slide,  and  the  plate 
coated  with  an  extra  substance  of  gelatine,  then  it  does  not  that 

the  obstacles  should  be  insurmountable,  commercially,  or  m  an 
ordinary  way,  especially  as  in  sunlight,  it  »«  that  tbr-; 

minutes’  exposure  was  sufficient  for  photographing  flowers  and  fruit. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Ives’s  coloured  photographs,  as  seen  in  the  perfected  photo¬ 
chromoscope,  are  very  beautiful,  and,  when  taken  as  stereogram*, 
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most  natural ;  but  I  am  more  concerned  about  the  projection  of 
colour  photographs,  and  the  apparatus  for  showing  results  on  a  screen  ' 
to  a  large  audience.  His  modified  apparatus  is  very  ingenious,  one 
light  only  being  used  to  illuminate  the  three  films  taken  through  j 
different  coloured  screens  (red,  green,  blue),  and  afterwards  focussed 
and  projected  by  objectives  or  front  lenses,  having  prisms  attached 
to  tlieir  fronts  or  hoods  capable  of  being  rotated  independently.  The 
way  the  one  set  of  rays  is  divided  up  into  three  sets,  and  made  to 
evenly  illuminate  an  area  of  the  necessary  size  for  the  object,  is  ; 

particularly  clever 

«■****■ 

Imagtn'E  a  pair  of  plates  of  transparent  glass  placed  in  the  path  of 
the  rays  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  each  other,  and  forming 
in  section  a  V-shape,  with  the  point  turned  to  the  right-hand 
subject.  The  light  is  both  reflected  by  this  glass,  and  also  permitted 
to  pass  on  to  the  central  subject.  The  reflected  rays  travel  at  right 
angles  on  to  a  mirror  placed  parallel  to  the  first  side  of  the  V.  and  at 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  the  incident  ray,  and  are  reflected  at 
that  angle,  and  so  travel  on  parallel  with  the  original  ray.  but  in 
such  a  position  that  they  illuminate  the  right-hand  subject.  The  third 
or  left-hand  subject  receives  its  illumination  by  reflected  rays  from 
the  inside  surface  of  the  second  transparent  glass  forming  the  V,  a 
mirror  being  put  in  its  path  in  line  with  the  left-hand  subject,  and 
at  -an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  the  reflection.  Thus  all  three 
subjects  are  illuminated,  and  it  only  remains  to  project  the  same  on 
the  screen, 

*  *  *  *  * 

If  objectives  only  were  employed,  these  three  subjects  would  appear 
side  by  side  on  the  screen,  but  by  putting  a  displacement  prism  in 
front  of  each,  of  such  a  degree  that  each  subject  can  be  made  to 
overlap,  then  it  is  only  a  question  of  revolving  the  same  to  get 
coincidence,  providing  the  subjects  themselves  are  in  perfect  register. 

In  order  that  there  shall  not  be  too  much  difficulty  in  getting  super¬ 
position  in  public,  the  base  of  the  central  prism  is  fixed  in  such  a  . 
position  that  the  subject  is  only  displaced  upwards,  then  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  turn  the  prism  in  front  of  right-hand  subject  (counting 
from  source  of  light),  so  as  to  displace  it  upwards  and  inwards  to  the 
left,  while  that  in  front  of  the  left-hand  subject  is  turned  to  displace 
upwards  and  inwards  to  the  right.  The  various  colour  screens  are 
placed  behind  the  slide.  It  is  very  interesting  to  see  the  effect  of  i 
placing  one  projection  over  the  other,  for  it  is  not  until  the  third  is 
superposed  that  the  beautiful  and  natural  colours  appear. 

•*-**■**- 

The  fact  that  a  camera  has  been  designed  and  constructed  to  take 
these  subjects  for  the  photo-cliromoscope  at  one  operation,  either  as 
single  pictures  or  stereograms,  should,  when  the  apparatus  is  placed 
on  the  market,  lead  to  a  large  field  of  work  among  amateurs  and 
others,  for  it  is  promised  that  very  little  more  trouble  is  involved  in 
the  operation  than  that  required  for  the  production  of  original  lantern  j 
slides.  The  lens  for  the  camera  consists  of  a  single  achromatic  lens  I 
of  large  diameter  in  a  sliding  tube,  and  a  series  of  two  transparent  ! 
and  four  silvered  reflectors  (somewhat  as  previously  described)  to 
divide  the  light  into  three  separate  rays  so  as  to  produce  three  subjects 
identical  in  size  and  perspective.  The  size  of  the  plate  used  is  7  x  5^ 
inches. 

*  *  *  * 

Verily  the  age  of  “  New  Photography  *'  has  set  in  in  earnest. 

G.  R,  Baker. 

- ♦ - 

MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHIC  REDUCTIONS. 

[London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.] 

It  occurred  to  me  when  I  gave  my  name  for  a  paper  to  be  read  | 
before  the  Association  that  there  was  a  subject  at  which  I  had  j 
worked  some  years  ago,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  had  | 
not  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  any  Photographic  Society,  at 
any  rate  during  recent  years. 

The  title  of  this  paper  is  self-explanatory,  and  treats  of  the  minute 
photographic  pictures  mounted  on  the  usual  microscopic  slips  three  , 
inches  long  by  one  inch  wide,  and  also  to  be  found  in  fancy  articles, 
such  as  thimbles,  miniature  opera  glasses,  knives,  &c.  These  latter  I 


are  very  minute,  that  is,  not  exceeding,  and  often  considerably  W 
than,  a  square  of  ^  inch  side,  and  are  complete  as  to  their  optical' 
outfit,  being  mounted  in  contact  by  Canada  balsam  between  the  thin 
glass  which  bears  them  and  a  much  thicker  piece,  the  external  sur¬ 
face  of  which  is  worked  to  such  a  convex  curve  as  will  focus  the- 
picture  when  the  eye  is  placed  close  to  it. 

During  the  last  few  months  there  have  been  read  before  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  excellent  papers  upon  enlarging  and  copying,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  series  may  be  fitly  completed  at  the  small  end  of  Un- 
scale  by  this  subject,  which  is,  theoretically  speaking,  a  reduction  in 
the  camera  optically  the  same  as  the  operation  of  reducing  an  ordinary 
negative  to  lantern  size,  that  is,  there  Is  a  source  of  light,  condenser 
negative,  lens,  and  sensitive  surface. 

But,  the  theory  being  granted,  the  practice  is  so  different,  that  a. 
brief  description  of  the  apparatus  with  which  I  hope  to  successfully 
produce  one  of  these  small  images  before  you  is  desirable,  and,  in 
passing,  I  may  say  that  to-night  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  to  the 
extreme  minuteness  which  I  have  mentioned,  but  will  content  mvsell 
with  a  reduction  of  about  thirty  diameters,  which  will  give,  with 
the  size  of  negative  employed,  an  image  of  about  -ji,  inch  side. 

Taking  the  apparatus  as  it  stands  on  the  board,  there  is : — 

1.  The  source  of  light.  This  consists  of  a  gas  Argand  lamp  on  a< 
low  stand,  but  the  usual  glass  chimney  is  replaced  with  one  of  thin 
copper,  the  joint  of  which  is  folded,  not  soldered,  on  account  of  the 
heat.  This  chimney  has  two  openings,  one  opposite  to  the  con¬ 
denser,  glazed  with  a  small  circular  window,  over  which  can  b- 
swung  a  ruby  glass  “shade,”  the  object  of  which  will  be  seen  later 
on.  This  is  the  exposing  light.  Opposite  to  it  is  another  opening 
glazed  with  ruby  glass,  curved  to  the  copper  and  cut  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  chimney  ;  this  is  the  developing  light. 

2.  The  condenser  consists  of  an  equi-convex  lens  four  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  diameter,  being  one  glass  of  a  lantern  condenser  of  the 
meniscus  and  double-convex  form.  This  is  held  in  a  wooden  upriglr 
at  the  correct  height,  so  as  to  line  with  the  source  of  light ;  the 
upright  also  carries  a  shelf  and  turn  buckle  to  hold  a  negative  three 
and  a  quarter  inches  high,  also  a  piece  of  ground  glass  for  focussing 

3.  TVe  come  to  a  5x4  parallel  bellows  camera,  intact  but  witL 
its  focussing  screen  laid  back  out  of  the  way  ;  it  is  packed  to  height 
on  a  wooden  frame,  which  slides  in  graduated  guides  on  the  board 
Its  front  carries  a  special  fitting,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  de¬ 
scribe  in  some  detail,  and  I  may  here  remark  that  an  upright  board 
representing  the  front  might  only  have  been  used,  but  the  camera 
was  to  hand,  and  answered  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  stray  light 
during  exposure,  giving  as  well  a  means  of  exact  centering  adjust¬ 
ment  by  the  cross  front.  The  fitting  just  alluded  to  answers  the 
following  purposes:  lens-holder,  rough  and  fine  focus  adjustment, 
and  plate-holder.  The  inner  tube  slides  into  the  body  of  the  fitting, 
and  carries  at  its  inner  end  the  standard  “  Society  ”  screw  thread 
into  which  can  be  screwed  all  modern  microscope  objectives.  This, 
with  a  one-inch  objective  attached,  is  pushed  into  approximate 
focus,  and  the  final  adjustment  is  made  by  the  micrometer  screw 
and  index  seen  on  the  top.  As  the  screw  has  forty-eight  threads 
per  inch,  and  the  index  is  divided  into  twenty-five  parts,  it  follows 
that  one  division  will  give  one  tw'elve-hundredth  of  an  inch  move¬ 
ment  to  the  plate  on  the  stage.  The  process  used  being  wet 
collodion,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  four  silver  studs  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  plate,  these  being  analogous  to  the  silver-wire 
corners  in  a  wet-plate  camera  slide.  Two  projecting  screws  at  the 
requisite  height,  upon  which  to  rest  the  plate,  and  a  spring  to  hold 
it  against  the  studs,  complete  the  stage. 

No  dark  slide,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  necessary,  as  collodion  ia- 
not  sensitive  enough  to  be  affected  by  the  dull  artificial  light  of  the 
room,  a  small  piece  of  velvet  or  cloth  thrown  over  it  during  ex¬ 
posure  being  sufficient  protection. 

Naturally,  the  first  operation,  after  setting  up  the  parts,  will  be 
focussing  the  image,  and  I  may  observe  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
some  little  delicacy,  the  focus  running  away  rather  quickly,  as  maw 
be  seen  by  the  six  trial  exposures  on  one  slip  (each  differing  by  one 
division  of  the  micrometer),  which  I  will  put  under  the  microscope, 
and  it  will  then  be  seen  that  even  this  small  error  is  quite  appreciable, 
the  subject  being  the  Ten  Commandments  in  print. 

As  to  this  question  of  focussing,  I  have  tried  several  methods,  viz. 
examination  of  the  reduced  image  by  a  strong  Ramsden  eyepiece 
adjusted  to  the  thickness  of  the  plain  glass  slip,  as  when  examining 
an  ordinary  camera  image ;  also  examination  through  a  microscopic 
objective  fixed  behind  the  stage,  and  adjusted  to  its  focal  plane. 

Neither  of  these  methods  was  satisfactory  to  me,  and  I  then 
utilised  the  principle  of  focussing  the  enlarged  image  of  an  object 
(clamped  upon  the  stage)  at  the  longer  conjugate  focus,  the  object 
necessarily  occupying  the  same  position  that  the  collodion  film  wii! 
eventually  take.  Having  removed  thfr  condenser,  put  a  piece  oC 
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around  glass  in  the  negative-holder,  and  a  mounted  microscopic  ( 
)bject  on  the  stage,  you  can,  by  means  of  the  milled  head,  obtain 
i  sharp,  enlarged  image,  the  lamp  being  removed  to  the  other  end 
oehind  the  stage. 

This  proving  satisfactory,  you  may  be  sure  that,  if  the  negative  ! 
I  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  object,  correct  visual  focus  will 
result.  Some  objectives,  however,  require  slight  correction  for  the  ! 
:  chemical  focus,  which  can  only  be  ascertained  experimentally;  the 
one-inch  which  I  am  using  to-night,  however,  is  fairly  correct  in  this 


respect. 

The  wet-collodion  process  is  chosen  for  these  pictures  on  account  : 
of  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  deposit,  more  especially  when  deve¬ 
loped  with  pyrogallic  acid,  which  developer  will  be  used  to-night 
instead  of  iron.  I  thought,  perhaps,  that  dry  collodion  might  do, 
but  I  found  the  particles  much  coarser  and  not  all  the  same  size,  so  I 
did  not  proceed  further  in  this  direction. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  wet-collodion  is  probably  the 
best  process,  inasmuch  as  the  several  operations  of  coating,  sensi¬ 
tising,  developing,  fixing,  drying,  and  mounting  can  be  gone  through 
very  quickly,  and  with  greater  certainty  than  obtains  with  other 
processes. 

Respecting  the  apparatus  before  you,  I  may  add  that,  with  the 
exception  of  camera  and  condenser,  all  is  home-made,  from  the  first 
materials  at  hand,  and  I  also  wish  to  say  that  the  idea  of  the 
focussing  and  stage  arrangement  was  derived  from  a  view  of 
Highlev's  camera,  illustrated  at  page  159  of  Hogg’s  Microscope,  1883 
edition. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  fitting  can  equally  well  be 
used  for  the  reverse  process  of  photo-micrography  with  low  powers, 
the  only  other  condition  being  that  the  space  between  the  objective 
and  the  sensitive  plate  at  the  longer  conjugate  must  be  in  darkness, 
as  in  an  ordinary  camera,  or  the  room  itself  furnished  with  non- 
act  inic  light. 

With  these  few  remarks  I  will  proceed  with  the  demonstration. 

G.  W.  Atkins. 


COMPLEMENTARY  COLOUR  STEREOSCOPY. 


The  successful  demonstration  recently  given  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater 
F.R.P.  S.,  upon  this  method,  as  applied  to  screen  pictures,  before  the 
members  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  raises 
considerations  of  some  interest  in  regard  to  the  origin,  progress,  and 
further  development  of  the  invention. 

Without  questioning  for  one  moment  the  bona  fide s  of  Mr.  Freshwater 
in  claiming  that  his  demonstration  is  the  first  practical  exhibition  of  the 
method  yet  shown  to  an  audience  in  this  country,  I  may  say  at  once 
that  the  claim  cannot  be  admitted,  and  that,  when  he  mentions 
the  device  as  his  system,  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  “  true,”  but  scarcely 
as  the  “  first,”  inventor. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  earliest  published  notices  of  the  method 
refer  to  my  demonstrations  of  it  in  1885,  when  I  showed  it  practically 
to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Manchester  Photographic  Society. 

In  Knowledge,  of  July  24,  1885,  the  following  succinct  account  of  the 
invention  appeared  : — 


“Mr.  W.  E.  Crowther,  of  the  Manchester  Technical  School,  has 
devised  a  scientific  arrangement  for  the  production  of  stereoscopic 
effects  in  pictures  drawn  upon  the  screen  by  the  lantern.  The  method  is 
as  follows :  Two  lanterns  are  used,  each  of  which  projects  one  of  the 
two  corresponding  stereoscopic  transparencies  upon  the  screen,  so  that 
both  fall  together  upon  the  same  field.  The  light  from  the  lanterns, 
however,  is  not  white,  but  of  any  two  complementary  colours,  as  red  and 
bluish-green.  The  spectators  wear  non-magnifying  spectacles,  fitted 
with  glasses  of  the  same  tints  as  those  used  in  the  lantern,  and  the 
result  is  that  each  individual  sees  one  picture  only  with  each  eye,  viz., 
the  picture  thrown  from  the  green  lantern  is  alone  seen  by  the  eye 
wearing  the  green  glass,  whilst  the  eye  shielded  by  red  glass  sees  only 
the  picture  thrown  from  the  red  lantern.  In  this  way  each  eye  is  affected 
only  by  its  appropriate  view,  whilst  the  brain,  receiving  simultaneously 
the  two  views  in  complementary  colours,  combines  them  into  a  stereo 
scopic  light  and  shade  representation,  which  possesses  some  peculiar 
properties  of  lustre. 

“  The  combined  picture,  as  viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  white,  from  the  union  of  the  red  and  green  lights  upon  the  screen. 
The  stereoscopic  differences  of  the  pictures,  or  overlapping  portions  only 
are  chromatic.  By  slowly  turning  the  lanterns  bo  as  to  shift  the  screen 
pictures  slightly  to  the  wrong  side  of  each  other,  so  that  the  optic  axes  of 
the  spectator  may  intersect  in  front  of  the  screen,  the  picture  appears  to 
advance  and  become  suspended  in  the  air  befoie  the  screen.” 

The  new  method  was  fally  noticed  in  the  Manchester  press,  and  in 
scientific  journals,  both  English  and  Continental,  and  was  also  recorded 


amongst  the  year’s  progress  by  one  or  more  of  the  photographic  annuals. 
Your  contemporary,  Photography,  of  October  23,  1890,  mentions  a  de¬ 
monstration  of  the  arrangement  by  M.  Sehrober,  of  Antwerp,  before  the 
Antwerp  Photographic  Society,  and  I  could  point  to  other  publications  of 
the  idea  sufficient  in  the  aggregate  to  constitute  almost  a  bibliography  of 
the  subject. 

It  is  therefore  abundantly  clear  that,  whatever  may  become  of  my 
claim  to  priority,  that  of  Mr.  Freshwater  cannot  stand. 

Although  since  1885  the  invention  has  perennially  cropped  up  in  various 
societies  and  journals  as  a  new  thing,  little  variation  and  no  progress 
have  been  observable  in  the  arrangements  and  in  the  degree  of  suceess 
attained.  The  cardinal  defect  of  the  exhibition  far  popular  purposes  is 
the  serious  loss  of  light  which  results  from  the  employment  of  coloured 
screens  in  the  lantern,  which  renders  the  picture,  though  perfectly 
stereoscopic,  much  less  pleasing  than  an  ordinary  well-lighted  projection. 
The  apparent  impossibility  of  overcoming  this  objection  seems  to  have 
induced  the  various  experimenters  to  abandon  the  further  pro3eeution  of 
the  idea,  worthy,  as  it  seems  to  be,  of  continued  attention  on  the  part  of 
lanternists.  There  are,  however,  several  possibilities  of  progress  which 
may  be  mentioned.  It  would  appear  that  the  colouring  of  the  light  has 
always  been  effected,  in  the  way  most  convenient  to  the  operator,  by  the 
insertion  of  slips  of  coloured  glass  with  the  slides,  thus  interposing  a 
large  area  of  light-stopping  material  in  the  path  of  the  rays,  whereas, 
if  a  small  screen  were  used  within  the  objective  tube,  at  or  near  the 
internal  focus,  much  less  light  would  be  lost,  and  yet  the  colouration  of 
the  rays  would  be  fully  accomplished. 

With  regard  to  the  provision  of  the  necessary  coloured  eyeshields,  a 
cheaply  manufactured  article  of  cardboard  and  coloured  gelatine  is 
sufficient,  whilst  spectators  who  have  any  difficulty  in  fitting  and  wearing 
spectacles  or  eyeshields  may  prefer  the  use  of  opera  glasses  fitted  with 
coloured  glass  screens. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  this  interesting  field  of  invention  may  not 
be  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  want  of  workers,  especially  as  the  ultimate 
goal  of  lantern  projection  is  becoming  clear,  viz.,  the  representation  in 
full  stereoscopic  relief  of  moving  objects  in  their  natural  colours.  It  is 
undeniable  that  some  recent  advances  suggest  the  possibility  of  realising 
this  ideal.  W.  E.  Crowther. 

- -  — -» - 

ACjETYLENE  GAS. 

[Photographic  Times.] 

It  is  only  within  a  very  few  years  that  electricity  has  become  an  important 
source  of  light  for  photographic  operations.  The  development  of  this 
light  has  been  marvellous ;  its  adoption  followed  immediately  upon  the 
evidence  of  its  practicability.  It  has  been  a  great  boon  to  those  photo¬ 
graphers  who  have  been  in  a  position  to  command  its  services.  The 
readiness  with  which  it  was  taken  up  shows  how  great  is  the  need  of  some 
artificial  source  of  light  in  many  kinds  of  photographic  work. 

Electricity,  however,  is  only  to  a  limited  extent  available,  and  at  best 
it  is  somewhat  expensive.  It  may  find  a  rival  in  efficiency  and.  economy 
in  the  brilliant  light  of  acetylene  gas.  At  present,  acetylene  gas  is  by  no 
means  a  cheap  product ;  but  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
calcium  carbide,  from  which  the  gas  is  produced,  are  to  be  expected. 
Even  now  the  cost  of  the  carbide  sh  >uld  not  be  more  than  S100  per  ton, 
from  which  about  10,000  cubic  feet  of  acetylene  gas  should  be  obtained, 
making  the  cost  of  the  gas  S10  per  thousand  feet.  But  the  illuminating 
power  of  this  gas  is  much  greater  than  that  of  ordinary  gas.  Discarding 
the  extravagant  claims  of  parties  directly  interested  in  the  sale  of  acetylene 
securities  (who  have  even  made  the  astonishing  assertion  that  1000  feet 
of  acetylene  gas  is  equal  to  30,000  feet  of  common  illuminating  gas  for 
house  lighting),  we  may  fairly  assume,  that  acetylene  properly  burned, 
will  yield  ten  fold  more  light  than  good  illuminating  gas.  Hence,  an 
equivalent  of  1000  cubic  feet  of  illuminating  gas  would  be  furnished  by 
ll>0  feet  of  acetylene,  at  a  cost  of  S100.  This  is  on  the  presumption 
that  the  carbide  is  sold  for  5  cents  a  pound.  In  small  quantities  it 
costs  considerably  more,  the  lowest  quotation  that  has  come  to  me  being 
18  cents  a  pound,  in  100  pound  lots.  Even  at  this  price,  however,  the 
acetylene  light  will  have  numerous  applications  in  a  small  way,  when  a 
thoroughly  practical,  convenient,  and  economical  generator  for  the  gas  is 
on  the  market. 

Calcium  carbide  is  a  heavy  crystalline  compound,  dark  grey  in  c  dour, 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  about  2  -2.  It  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air 
with  avidity,  setting  free  acetylene  gas,  which  is  recognised  by  its 
characteristic  odour.  In  contact  with  water  it  is  instantly  decomposed, 
acetylene  gas  being  set  free  with  tumultuous  bubbling,  a  deposit  of  lime 
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and  carbonaceous  matter  remaining  in  the  liquid.  The  course  of  decom¬ 
position  may  be  simply  represented  with  chemical  symbols  as  follows  : — 

Calcium  carbide.  Water  Lime  Acetylene. 

CaCg  +  H2O  =  CaO  +  C2H2. 

From  this  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  generation  of  acetylene  from 
calcium  carbide  is  a  very  simple  operation,  which  can  be  effected  with 
the  crudest  form  of  apparatus.  This  is  quite  true.  I  have  many  times 
exhibited  the  acetylene  light  to  friends  by  merely  dropping  a  lump  of  the 
carbide  into  water,  in  a  bottle  provided  with  a  cork  and  a  suitable  burner. 
But  it  will  be  found,  in  practice,  that  it  is  not  quite  such  a  simple  matter 
to  generate  and  deliver  the  gas  under  suitable  conditions  of  flow  and 
pressure,  without  the  use  of  some  form  of  gas-holder  and  regulator. 

In  this  connexion,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  generator,  manu¬ 
factured  in  different  sizes  by  Messrs.  Fuller,  Walmsley,  &  Co.,  of  this 
city,  which  has  been  on  exhibition  at  several  places,  and  warmly  com¬ 
mended.  It  is  simple  and  practical ;  but,  since  it  will,  doubtless,  be 
described  in  these  columns  by  others,  I  will  not  take  up  the  space 
with  any  other  words  concerning  it. 

There  is,  however,  another  form  of  generator,  not  yet  on  the  market, 
which,  m  my  opinion,  possesses  certain  points  of  superiority  over  this 
one,  especially  in  the  matter  of  compactness,  lightness,  and  control  over 
the  generation  of  gas,  but  the  inventors  are  not  yet  ready  to  make  public 
the  details  of  construction. 

Another  method  of  utilising  acetylene  gas  is  to  furnish  it  to  consumers 
in  the  form  of  liquid  acetylene.  It  is  proposed  to  condense  the  gas  to  a 
liquid,  under  a  pressure  of  about  fifty  atmospheres,  in  cylinders,  which 
have  only  to  be  attached  to  the  gas  pipes  of  a  dwelling,  very  much  as 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  furnished  to  drug  stores.  This  also  is  a  very  simple 
matter,  on  paper ;  but  there  are  practical  difficulties  which,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  have  not  yet  been  surmounted.  There  is  a  tremendous 
difference  between  a  pressure  of  fifty  atmospheres  in  a  cylinder  and  the 
pressure  required  in  the  pipes  to  burn  the  gas,  so  that  the  mechanism  for 
reducing'  the  pressure  and  automatically  regulating  the  flow  of  gas  must 
be  very  nicely  adjusted.  Liquid  acetylene  may  yet  come  into  general 
use  in  the  manner  proposed,  but  the  writer  is  sceptical  concerning  this 
matter,  not  only  for  the  reason  indicated  above,  but  for  another  reason. 
Calcium  carbide  itself  is  not  only  much  more  manageable  as  a  source  of 
the  gas,  but  it  is  inevitably  cheaper.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  cost 
of  compressing  the  gas,  not  a  serious  matter,  it  is  true,  since  the 
pressure  can  be  produced  by  the  generation  of  the  gas  itself ;  but,  in 
addition,  there  is  the  cost  of  cylinders  and  fittings,  needle  valves,  regu¬ 
lators,  <fec.,  transportation  charges  back  and  forth,  and  the  time  required 
to  make  proper  connexions  with  the  pipes  and  to  ensure  correct  adjust¬ 
ment  of  flow.  On  the  other  band,  the  carbide  has  only  to  be  put  into 
the  generator,  and  can  be  furnished  in  sealed  tins  at  a  nominal  cost  for 
packing.  Further  than  this,  a  cubic  foot  of  liquid  acetylene,  exclusive  of 
the  heavy  containing  vessel,  weighs  about  28-15  pounds.  This  weight  of 
gas,  at  ordinary  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure,  occupies  a 
volume  of  387  5  cubic  feet,  but  a  cubic  foot  of  calcium  carbide,  sp.  gr. 
2-2,  would  yield  almost  double  that  volume  of  gas.  The  advantages 
are,  therefore,  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  use  of  the  carbide  directly. 

I  have  gone  thus  fully  into  the  matter  of  generating  the  gas  for  the 
reason  that  I  fully  believe  the  subject  is  certain  to  become  of  consider¬ 
able  interest  to  photographers  and  others,  and  there  is  so  much  false 
information  circulated  concerning  acetylene,  industriously  disseminated 
by  interested  parties,  that  it  is  well  to  consider  carefully  all  statements 
that  are  made. 

As  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  acetylene  light  compared  with  other 
sources  of  light,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  not  yet  able  to  write  as 
specifically  as  I  would  wish.  From  such  data  as  are  at  hand,  however, 
it  would  seem  that  the  photographic  action  of  the  light  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  assumption  that  it  will  prove  an  effective  substitute  for  the 
electric  light  for  use  in  gallery  work,  for  copying  and  enlarging,  and 
wherever  artificial  light  is  required.  It  will  certainly  prove  a  great  boon 
to  photographers  in  small  towns,  where  electricity  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  perhaps  it  will  be  found  to  possess  certain  advantages  over  electricity 
in  the  way  of  ready  adjustment  and  even  diffusion  for  portraiture,  which 
will  be  quickly  appreciated  by  operators. 

The  flashlight  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  home  photography,  and 
the  professional  photographer  is  often  called  upon  to  do  outside  work  in 
houses  and  machine  shops  which  would  be  impossible  but  for  the  mag¬ 
nesium  powder.  With  acetylene,  however,  the  same  work  can  often  be 
done  in  a  still  more  satisfactory  manner.  The  small  generator  referred 
to  in  this  article,  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to  afford  ample  illumination  for 
the  purpose,  can  be  readily  carried  about  and  the  light  distributed  in  a 
manner  to  ensure  the  most  effective  results. 


Among  other  important  applications  of  the  light  may  be  mentioned 
an  ingenious  lamp  for  bicycles,  which  is  about  to  be  placed  on  the 
market  by  a  company  in  this  city.  More  within  our  immediate  pro¬ 
vince,  however,  is  the  application  to  lantern  exhibitions.  Here  is  a  truly 
great  field  for  it.  Much  more  convenient  than  the  oxyhydrogen  light, 
with  the  heavy  cylinders  which  must  be  frequently  filled,  the  brilliancy 
of  the  acetylene  light  is  entirely  satisfactory,  even  with  the  burners  at 
present  used,  and  these,  I  am  convinced,  are  not  by  any  means  of  the 
best  form  for  the  purpose. 

For  microscopical  photography,  as  well  as  for  ordinary  observation 
with  the  microscope,  the  light  is  Very  superior  indeed,  a  Bmall  and 
exceedingly  luminous  flame  being  available  with  comparatively  little 
heat. 

The  light  is  not  only  intense,  but  it  is  also  very  white.  Colours  are 
seen  by  it  in  almost  their  daylight  shades,  although  it  is  said  that  a 
slight  lavender  tinge  of  the  light  itself  somewhat  modifies  the  shade  of 
certain  colours.  Owing  to  the  relatively  small  quantity  of  gas  consumed 
for  any  stated  illumination,  as  compared  with  ordinary  gas,  the  heat 
produced  is  very  much  less,  the  contamination  of  the  air  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum ,  and  there  should  be  no  products  due  to  imperfect  combustion. 
With  all  these  valuable  qualities  in  its  favour,  one  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  the  acetylene  light  is  destined  to  assume  very  great  importance  in 
the  immediate  future.  Homyn  Hitchcock. 

- -♦ - 

INCANDESCENT  MANTLES. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Justice  Wills  in  giving  judgment  in  the  actions 
brought  by  the  Incandescent  Gaslight  Company  against  the  Mare  Incan¬ 
descent  Gaslight  System  and  the  Sunlight  Gas  Lamp  Company,  are  of  so 
much  interei-t  in  connexion  with  the  subject  that  we  here  reproduce 
them.  The  learned  Judge  said:  The  plaintiffs  complained  of  several 
infringements  by  defendants  of  letters  patent  granted  to  Dr.  Welsbach 
for  the  manufacture  of  illuminant  appliances  for  gas  and  other  burners. 
The  defendants  denied  that  what  tfiey  proposed  to  do  constituted  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  patent,  which  they  also  attacked  on  nearly  all  possible 
grounds.  It  had  long  been  known  that  certain  substances,  sach  as  lime, 
magnesium,  and  zirconium,  when  heated  with  the  flame  of  mixed  coal 
gas  and  air,  would  produce  brilliant  incandescence,  but  it  was  quite  safe  to 
say  that  Dr.  Welsbach  discovered  the  practicable  and  simple  method  of 
so  treating  oxides  that  it  was  possible  to  use  them  in  burners.  He  also 
discovered  a  class  of  substances  known  by  chemists  as  rare  earths,  which, 
when  blended  with  zirconium,  would  afford  the  necessary  illumination. 
Since  the  date  of  the  Welsbach  patent  a  great  industry  in  the  production 
of  the  salts  of  rare  metals  and  substances  had  sprung  up.  It  was  im¬ 
portant  to  ascertain  what  was  the  true  meaning  of  the  specification.  The 
patentee  claimed  that  a  combination  of  various  essential  elements  used  in 
the  process  which  he  described  for  the  manufacture  of  a  hood  or  mantle 
composed  of  fabric  dipped  in  a  solution  of  oxides  produced  light  by  incan¬ 
descence,  and  it  was  for  this  invention  that  protection  was  asked.  If  the 
process  which  the  defendants  held  out  that  they  were  going  to  use  was 
substantially  the  process  described  in  the  plaintiffs’  specification,  they 
were  liable  in  this  action ;  but,  if  not,  they  were  entitled  to  his  judgment. 

As  to  tne  objections  raised  by  the  defendants,  it  was  said  that  the  inven¬ 
tion  was  not  the  proper  subject  for  a  patent,  having  regard  to  the  state  of 
common  knowledge  at  the  time,  that  it  was  not  new  or  useful,  and  that 
the  specification  itself  was  too  vague,  and  that  the  proportion  of  oxides 
was  misleading  that  would  not  produce  a  good  result.  In  his  opinion  the 
first  objection  was  singularly  ill-founded.  The  invention  of  Dr.  Wels¬ 
bach,  with  the  improvements  following  upon  it,  had  undoubtedly  produced 
a  great  new  industry  in  England  in  the  extraction,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
manufacture  of  these  caps  and  mantles,  of  oxides,  salts  and  rare  metals, 
and  the  globe  had  beeu  ransacked  for  new  sources  of  supply.  In  the 
words  of  Professor  Dewar  the  invention  had  accomplished  what  had  been 
attempted  before  with  want  of  success,  and  had,  for  the  first  time,  brought 
within  the  range  of  practical  manufacture  the  production  of  a  brilliant 
light  by  incandescence  within  an  ordinary  gas  flame.  The  evidence  on 
this  point  seemed  to  be  absolutely  conclusive.  He  had  carefully 
examined  the  various  specifications  which  were  alleged  by  the  defend¬ 
ants  to  be  anticipations  of  that  of  Dr.  Welsbach,  but  they  did  not  bear 
out  the  contention  that  his  particular  patent  was  not  novel  or  had  been 
anticipated.  Again,  there  appeared  to  him  to  be  no  ground  whatever  for 
the  attack  on  the  patent  on  the  score  of  want  of  knowledge,  for  the  field 
upon  which  Dr.  Welsbach  entered  was  hitherto  untrodden  or  marked  by 
absolute  failure.  The  objection  that  the  invention  was  useless  was  a 
singularly  hopeless  contention.  A  further  objection  was  raised  that  the 
specification  was  too  vague,  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  any  one  could 
make  a  Welsbach  mantle  by  following  the  specification  if  he  saw  that  the 
materials  used  were  pure.  This  ground  of  objection  to  the  validity  of  the 
patent  also  completely  failed. 

Passing  to  the  very  important  question  of  the  infringement  threatened 
by  the  defendants,  he  said  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  defendants 
intended  to  do.  They  proposed  to  make  a  plume  consisting  of  a  number 
of  threads  tied  on  to  a  platinum  wire  and  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  sort  o 
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SSa/J1  the  thfeads  ,of  which  were  brought  very  closely  together  but 
fnlnt  !nlSevfa,ratef  1 "8  they  Deeded-  The  PJume  ™  dipped  into  asolu- 
cent  LdSnh^  ?a^eS1Um  ™  per  cent->  B«lpbate  of  erbium  40  per 
8ulpl?a*e  of  zircomum  40  per  cent.  There  was  the  omission  of 
WhlC-h  W^s°8ed  fcy  the  Plaintiffs,  but  that  omission  would 
dantJ  infringement  of  the  plaintiffs’  process.  The  defen¬ 

dants  said  that  their  plume  was  not  a  fabrio  at  all.  He  failed  to  under 

th^nlJntiffs^8  DOt‘  ^  Wa8 ,trUf  h  was  something  different  to  that  of 
ihe  plaintiffs  m  some  respects,  but  Dr.  Welsbach  said  that  his  fabric 

might  be  varied  so  as  to  suit  different  burners.  The  question  was 

nate^tee^h^  pr0P08ed  4?  b?  done  by  the  defendants  took  from  the 
w  subs,tance,  of  hls  invention.  So  far  as  the  result  was  con¬ 
cerned,  what  was  the  character  of  Dr.  Welsbach’s  patent?  The  result 
was  something  entirely  new,  and  deserved  the  description  of  the  pioneer 
invention.  Dr.  Welsbach  discovered  for  the  first  time  a  method  by  which 
a  skeleton,  frail  but  durable,  of  the  resistant  earth  oxides  mentioned  by 
mm  could  be  obtained,  and  which  was  the  means  of  obtaining  light  bv 
incandescence  which  would  surpass  in  economy  the  best  method  known 
of  obtaining  illumination  from  gas.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  say  mg  that 
the  defendants  proposed  to  take  the  substance  of  the  Welsbach  process. 

I  he  substance  of  that  patent,  as  described  in  the  specification,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  appropriated  by  what  defendants  proposed  to  do.  He  therefore 
gave  judgment  against  the  defendants  upon  all  the  issues,  with  costs 
f“d.  ?fan  ,  .  th.e  injunction  prayed  for  by  the  plaintiffs.  He  also  certified 
that  the  plaintiffs’  patent  was  valid. 

In  the  case  against  the  Sunlight  Incandescent  Gas  Lamp  Company  his 
Lordship  said  the  defendants  had  been  formed  to  work  a  patent  granted 
to  one,  Dellwick,  for  improvements  in  incandescent  lighting.  Dellwick’s 
patent  did  not  impress  him  favourably.  Indeed,  parts  of  it  he  was 
justified  in  calling  nonsense,  and  he  doubted  whether  this  rubbish  had 
been  inserted  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  trying  to  make  it  look 
unlike  the  Welsbach  process.  The  learned  Judge  then  proceeded  to 
describe  the  process  of  manufacturing  the  mantles  adopted  by  the 
plaintiffs  and  the  defendants,  and  said  that  be  felt  that  defendants  had 
taken  a  valuable  process  from  Dr.  Welsbach  without  giving  any 
remuneration  to  him.  The  defendants  had  not  taken  the  substance  of 
the  Welsbach  invention,  and  therefore  he  gave  judgment  for  them  in  the 
matter  of  infringement.  He,  however,  found  for  the  plaintiffs  on  the 
issue  as  to  the  validity  of  their  patent,  and  reserved  the  question  of 
icosts. 


PROFESSOR  DEWAR  ON  ACETYLENE. 

Professor  Dewar  devoted  most  of  bis  last  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution 
to  this  gas,  which,  as  he  previously  explained,  is  now  obtained  in  large 
quantities  by  the  simple  expedient  of  dropping  carbide  of  calcium  into 
water.  Of  course  you  have  first  to  get  your  carbide  from  the  electric 
furnace.  At  present,  by  using  the  power  of  Niagara  Falls,  the  carbide 
can  be  had  for  51.  per  ton.  One  pound  of  it  gives  off  five  cubic  feet  of 
gas,  but,  as  this  gas  is  eight  times  more  brilliant  in  .illuminating  power 
•than  that  from  common  coal,  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  light  works  out 
very  favourably.  But  it  is  a  very  explosive  gas,  “  going  off  ”  at  a  much 
lower  ignition  point  than  coal  gas  when  mixed  with  a  little  air,  and,  what 
is  more  remarkable,  it  will  often  explode  on  its  own  account  (without 
air),  if  submitted  to  shock  or  concussion.  All  these  faults  are  due  to 
what  the  physieist  would  call  its  strange  “  endothermic  ”  prf  perties. 
Still,  with  care,  it  can  be  used  safely  enough.  But  it  has  a  cheerful  habit 
of  forming  explosive  compounds  with  any  brass,  copper,  or  silver  that 
comes  in  its  way,  which  is  again  awkward.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to 
turn  aside  from  these  dangerous  eccentricities  to  other  characteristics 
notable  in  this  gas,  which  are  of  more  interest  to  science.  One  of  these 
is,  that  if  you  freeze  it  at  eighty-three  degrees  of  frost  (Centigrade  scale), 
it  turns  straight  from  gas  into  a  sort  of  paraffin  wax,  without  troubling 
to  pass  through  the  intermediary  liquid  stage,  but  the  solid  can  be  sub¬ 
sequently  liquified  by  heating  under  pressure.  In  all  this  we  must  not 
forget  that  all  the  credit  belongs  to  the  electric  furnace,  which  has  enabled 
ns  for  the  first  time  to  complete  the  synthesis  of  the  organic  chemical 
compounds.  From  these  carbides  we  can  get  benzine  (and  therefore  all 
ihe  aniline  dyes),  and  even  crude  petroleum  ;  acetylene  combines  directly 
with  nitrogen  in  the  presence  of  an  electric  discharge,  and  gives  prussic 
add.  From  this  we  can  easily  get  cyanides,  which,  treated  red-hot  with 
steam,  yield  ammonia.  In  fact,  the  chemist  sees  no  end  to  the  pphere 
of  usefulness  of  the  electric  furnace,  which  may  even  solve  the  problem 
«of  making  nitrogenous  manures. 


COMPOSITION  AND  COLOUR;  OR,  PICTORIAL  POSSIBILITIES 
IN  LANTERN  SLIDES.* 

The  photographer  need  not  feel  beneath  Raphael,  if  he  knows  and 
applies  his  art  as  well.  After  all,  it  is  the  doing  rather  than  the  deed 
that  makes  us  great. 

Everything,  both  animate  and  inanimate,  has  its  characteristic  ex¬ 
pression.  Did  you  ever  catch  a  building  looking  at  you '  1  have  often 

*  Continued  from  jwge  30. 


been  watched  in  the  most  inquisitive  manner  by  some  old  farm-house 
until  I  could  fancy  it  possessed  personality,  and  was  making  comments 
on  all  passers  by.  And  again,  at  night,  I  have  l,een  glared  at  by  a  house 
in  a  highly  unpleasant  and  cat-like  manner. 

Repose,  majestic  calm,  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the  architecture  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  Greece.  The  predominance  of  horizontal  lines  is 
marked  in  all  their  temple  constructions.  The  race  with  the  oblique 
eyes  carries  something  of  a  smile  into  the  upeurved  roofs  of  their  temple* 
and  pagodas.  And  we  find  that  the  gently  sloping  hill  sides  make  the 
term  “smiling  valley ’’  entirely  appropriate.  Gothic  architecture,  with 
its  steep-pitched  roof  lines,  becomes  grave  and  solemn,  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  mountain  peaks,  rising  above  the  solemn  pines,  is  thoroughly  re¬ 
moved  from  levity.  The  sense  of  sublimity  is  aroused  as  the  steeps 
approach  the  perpendicular,  and  we  begin  to  feel  our  insignificance  when 
hemmed  in  between  rocky  walls  thousands  of  feet  in  height.  The  awe¬ 
inspiring  effect  of  many  of  Dore's  weird  compositions  is  due  to  the  pushing 
of  this  principle  to  an  ideal  exaggeration. 

When  we  behold  the  “beetling  crags”  and  “frowning  battlements” 
overhanging  our  heads,  we  reaiine  fin  impression  of  savagenes- 
that  nature  has  her  terrible  moods  ;  that  her  bo*om  bears  the  j»otencv  of 
destruction,  an  well  as  blessing,  for  her  ehildran ;  an  I  laioed 

elemental  forces  may,  in  a  few  brief  moments,  consume  the  fairest  werks 
of  man. 

A  lecture  without  some  allusion  to  Japan  is  not  to  be  taken  patiently 
to  day.  Her  ancient  religion  may  be  dting,  but  her  beautiful  temples 
‘•till  stand  and  attract  pilgrimB  from  the  shores  of  the  west.  Her 
ancient  arts  are  said  to  be  dtcaying  before  the  commercial  spirit  of  those 
same  shores.  In  the  smoke  of  modern  warfare,  her  cliorming  old 
superstitions  have  probably  vanished.  We,  who  love  her  U-a  and  her 
bric-a-brac,  cannot  help  a  sigh  for  the  ghosts  that  &:•  0|0. 

graphers  are  sometimes  troubled  with  “ghosts.”  There  raav  be  a 
nebulous  light  spot  in  a  picture  caused  by  an  imperfect  lens,  or  a 
reflection,  which  is  technically  known  as  a  “  gb- -:  nore  trouble¬ 

some  is  the  belief  some  of  the  fraternity  fondly  cherish,  that  the  camera 
cannot  lie.  Another  gbest,  which  sometimes  haunt-  . 
idea  that  subjects  worthy  his  brush  or  his  camera  rari  only  be  found  is 
far  distant  lands.  When  thus  posses'"  ..  ...ing  at  home  becomes 

“flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.''  and  one  is  profoundly  unhappy  sag 
envious  of  those  who  can  voyage  to  some  a  port,  and  at  the 

hazard  of  famine,  and  fever,  and  massacre,  journey  painfuhr  acroai 
some  burning  desert,  and  capture  a  band  of  Bedouins,  dirt  or.  I 
But  we  should  not  therefore  imagine  that  we  are  without  fields  -ast 
as  good  for  our  best  efforts.  We  dwellers  in  the  wilds  of  Brooklyn  find 
the  voyage  across  the  East  River  shorter,  safer,  and  less  expensive  than 
the  trip  to  the  Orient ;  and  there  is  no  region  on  the  planet  more 
crowded  with  interest  of  ei.  ry  eoosdn)  than  ;hc  ooasts  and  loads 

of  “Gotham.’’  Being  the  most  cosmopolitan  huddle  in  the  world,  if  ooe 
wishes  a  foieign  flavour,  rich  with  all  the  tints,  and  redolent  of  all  the 
spices  and  other  odours  of  the  old  world,  let  him  step  into  fuch  a  spot 
as  the  lamented  Mulberry  Bend. 

Not  long  ago,  an  art  critic,  in  his  smart  strictures  upon  the  pictures 
in  one  of  the  Fall  Exhibitions,  denounced  the  subjects  pamu-d  by  a 
man,  the  least  of  whose  works  is  a  thing  worthy  of  reverential  studT.  as 
“  insolently  commonplace.”  Dismissing  the  commonplace  insolence  of 
such  remarks  as  rather  an  impious  criticism  on  the  Creator,  who  permit* 
the  same  glorious  sunlight,  the  same  harmonies  of  colour,  to  plar  alike 
on  palace  and  potato  field,  we  may  well  consider  whether  toe  revelation 
of  the  beauty  of  familiar  things  is  not  one  of  the  highest  of  artistic 
missions.  This  is  one  of  the  functions  peculiarly  within  the  proTincw  c  f 
photography. 

We  go  heedlessly  to  aud  from  our  business,  absorbed  in  *cbem*<  c  r 
reading  the  delectable  crimes  and  scandals  in  the  daily  papers,  never 
seeing  the  picturesqueness  of  the  old  mill  dam.  never  realising  the 
wonderful  growth  going  on  among  the  green  things,  never  feeling  the 
delicate  contrasts  and  blendings  of  soft  and  rough  texture  and  warm  »nd 
cool  tints,  as  we  whirl  past  on  the  rail.  Then,  as  we  hustle  along  the 
street,  we  notice  nought  of  joyous  young  life,  still  untouched  by  care,  but 
hurry  on,  intent  only  on  preserving  oar  anatomy  from  the  street  earn 
And  getting  as  quickly  as  possible  to  our  daily  grind.  But,  if  art  is  our 
vocation,  we  ought  always  to  he  on  the  alert  for  the  bits  and  scraps  by 
the  wayside. 

However,  every  one  to  his  taste,  and.  if  one's  bent  is  towards  the 
far-away  and  romantic,  let  him,  by  all  means,  follow  the  wedding  ;  >ura«y 
of  Lalla  Rookb  until  it  brmgs  him  to  the  palace  of  the  Prince. 

We  often  hear  the  expression  “unnatural  colour.”  There  is  do  soah 
thing  as  an  unnatural  colour.  All  conceivable  tint*  exist  in  the  solar 
beam,  ready  to  be  selected  and  r* fleeted  from  the  myriad  surfaces  around 
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us,  each  of  which  is  really  a  mirror  for  certain  rays  and  a  transmitter  or 
extinguisher  of  other  rays.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  object  is  always 
of  one  particular  hue.  Colour  varies  from  hour  to  hour,  under  the 
influence  of  the  cool  light  of  dawn,  the  glare  of  noon,  the  grey  of  cloud, 
the  flush  of  eve,  the  pallid  splendour  of  moonlight. 

The  atmosphere,  that  wonderful  ocean  at  whose  bottom  we  crawl  about, 
the  most  indispensable  of  all  the  requisites  of  life,  the  most  abundant, 
the  only  one  which  is  free,  and  the  one  which,  apparently,  is  the  least 
valued  or  considered,  this  life-giving  medium  of  communication  between 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  is  also  the  great  composer  of  nature’s  colour 
harmonies.  The  atmosphere  takes  the  crude  and  discordant  tints, 
picked  out  from  the  sunlight  by  earth,  rocks,  water,  vegetation,  and 
tones  them  here,  softens  them  by  reflection  there,  hangs  transparent 
veils  through  vistas  and  over  distances,  and  in  every  way  acts  the  part 
of  the  most  consummate  painter.  Without  this  magical  influence,  so 
familiar  that  we  rarely  stop  to  consider  its  wonderful  beauty,  nature 
would  present  but  the  baldest  and  harshest  aspect.  With  a  blinding 
burst,  the  first  rays  of  morning  would  shoot  across  the  horizon,  suc¬ 
ceeding  inky  blackness,  without  one  instant  of  mediating  twilight.  The 
landscape  would  be  discovered  in  a  few  hard  tints  of  red  and  yellow  with 
wastes  of  leaden  grey  earth  and  Stygian  waters  lighted  only  by  a  metallic 
reflection  of  the  fiery  orb  from  the  waveless  surface.  The  sky  would  be 
always  black,  every  distance  would  show  the  same  sharp-edged  contrasts. 
Retiring  to  a  shade,  to  escape  blistering  on  one  side  while  freezing  on 
the  other,  would  be  going  into  night  again.  A  world  without  half-tones ! 
The  two  ends  of  the  scale  only — no  clouds,  no  mist,  no  delicate  blue  or 
purple  grey  distance,  no  verdure,  no  fresh  water,  no  breeze— what  aplace 
of  horror  the  planet  would  become  without  this  atmosphere  ! 

It  is  just  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  the  atmosphere  is  and  does 
that  makes  so  many  pictures  unnatural  and  unpleasant  in  effect.  All 
colours  are  natural.  The  same  object  may,  under  various  circumstances, 
reflect  every  possible  hue.  It  is  in  the  painter’s  combination  that  the 
unnatural  so  often  results.  Could  one  paint  with  vibrating  ether  and 
living  flame,  he  might  think  of  successfully  imitating  nature.  As  it  is, 
the  painter  can  only  translate  nature  many  degrees  lower  in  key,  with 
pigments  which  are  but  ashes,  the  oxides  or  cinders  of  earth’s  elements. 
Small  wonder  that  he  sometimes  makes  mesalliances  of  colour,  putting 
together  what  God  has  kept  asunder. 

There  is  a  recent  movement  in  painting  which  calls  itself  Im¬ 
pressionism.  It  claims  to  render  truths  of  atmosphere  and  vibratory 
effects  of  light  as  nothing  else  has  ever  done.  I  think  it  does.  And  it 
has  occurred  to  me  as  a  good  way  (while  the  fashion  lasts)  in  which  to 
ut'lise  slides  spoiled  from  lack  of  focus  or  other  accident.  The  im- 
p>  essionist  painter  of  this  school  analyses  the  colour  rays,  and  counts 
di  awing,  depth,  harmony,  beauty,  and  everything  else  well  lost  if  only 
vibration  (by  which  he  seems  to  mean  doing  violence  to  the  optic  nerve) 
is  secured.  He  tells  you  that  his  pictures  are  painted  to  produce  this 
magical  effect  at  a  certain  distance,  at  which  “  they  come  together.’’ 
But,  setting  aside  faddism,  there  is  a  true  impressionism  which  aims  at  the 
grand  truth  instead  of  the  little,  and  which  is  of  the  highest  importance 
for  artists  of  all  ranks  to  understand.  Turner  was,  in  many  ways,  the 
first  true  impressionist,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  plodder  over 
details  in  landscape  ;  he  was  the  first  painter  to  thoroughly  render  all 
atmospheric  phenomena. 

In  the  morning  of  life  we  set  out  fresh  and  innocent,  bravely  riding 
upon  ignorance.  We  accept  the  smaller  truths  that  the  rose  is  red,  the 
grass  green,  Ac.  The  larger  truths  of  atmosphere  and  space  and  the 
mutual  relations  of  things  are  beyond  us,  as  we  play  with  our  brightly 
tinted  toys.  We  have  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  the  promise  of  the 
first  bright  days  of  spring.  An  hour  of  time  is  beyond  comprehension. 
Life  goes  as  a  sparkling  stream  flowing  among  the  gaily  tinted  banks  of 
a  royal  park.  A  few  days  pass,  and  we  have  forgotten  that  the  grass  was 
not  always  green,  and  the  calves  were  not  always  grazing  and  gambolling. 
A  gaudy  picture  book  pleases  us  far  more  than  the  works  of  genius.  A 
passing  shower,  a  trifling  grief  annihilates  us.  We  have  as  yet  no  sense 
of  proportion,  no  deductions  from  past  experience  to  help  us  over  into 
the  future.  We  live  only  in  a  moment,  we  see  only  a  point  at  a  time. 

So  it  is  at  the  outset  of  the  study  of  art.  It  requires  time,  and 
exercise,  and  the  guidance  of  the  wisdom  of  the  past  to  open  our  eyes 
and  enable  us  to  see  the  general,  the  broad  truth,  instead  of  the  special, 
the  isolated  fact,  the  merely  local  colour,  the  one  detail  at  a  time. 

Considered  as  an  attempt  to  instruct,  my  fragmentary  essay  this 
evening  will  be  of  little  value.  I  have  touched  but  a  few  of  the  points 
included  in  my  subject,  leaving  unmentioned  many  of  equal  importance. 
My  aim  has  been  to  suggest  to  my  photographic  friends,  if  any  of  them 
have  not  before  realised  it,  the  great  value  of  art  principles  in  their  work, 
and  I  particularly  recommend  the  study  of  antique  sculpture  for 


developing  appreciation  of  form,  and  the  great  masters  of  painting,  tin 
Dutch,  the  English,  and  modern  French,  for  landscape,  and  the  whole 
range  of  figure  painters  from  the  early  fifteenth  century  to  the  present 
and  especially  Rembrandt  and  Velasquez,  the  two  greatest  masters  of 
opposite  styles,  for  ideas  in  portraiture. 

Life  is  short  and  art  is  long  Whatever  the  artist  does,  he  should  do 
with  sincerity.  Whether  professional  or  amateur,  he  should  respect  his 
art  too  much  to  consider  it  a  mere  pastime,  and,  whether  he  can  follow  it* 
service  far  or  not,  let  him  be  faithful  to  that  service,  and  he  will  help  the 
material  world  in  its  progress  towards  the  ideal. 

I  wish  to  seethe  greatest  possible  art  value  put  into  stereopticon  work. 
In  our  schools  the  idea  is  carried  into  practice  that  every  exercise,  in 
every  branch,  should  be  a  lesson  in  language.  I  will  make  the  plea  that 
every  lecture  illustrated  by  lantern  pictures  should  also  be  a  lesson  in 
art. 

The  first  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  God  in  the  material  world  was 
the  creation  of  light.  We  are  told  that  the  rainbow,  the  revelation  of  the 
seven  colour  elements  of  light,  was  set  in  the  heavens  as  a  sign  of  divine 
care  for  man’s  development.  The  growth  of  the  ages,  the  generosity  of 
the  Almighty,  is  behind  the  arts  employing  the  sunbeam  and  its  seven 
children. 

Let  us,  then,  realise  the  lofty  mission  of  our  work,  and  remember  not 
to  lose  sight  of  the  spirit  in  the  eternal  form,  “  the  letter  which  killeth,” 
but  to  seek  and  express  the  broad,  the  grand  truths  of  nature  in  all  art. 

A.  G.  Marshall. 


TELE  PHOTOGRAPHY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  COLOURED 
LANTERN  SLIDES. 

[Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York.] 

There  was  a  special  lantern  exhibition  on  Friday  evening,  February  7„ 
the  subject  being  “  Tele  photography,  illustrated  with  coloured  lantern 
slides,”  by  Dr.  D.  L.  Elmendorf.  The  tele-photo  lens  has  not  been  a, 
great  success  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  amateurs,  but  Dr.  Elmendorf  is 
not  an  ordinary  amateur,  as  all  who  have  seen  his  coloured  pictures  and 
heard  him  describe  them  will  testify.  He  did  not  say  much  about  the 
technical  side  of  long-distance  photography  on  the  evening  in  question, 
preferring,  with  his  usual  tact,  to  avoid  tiring  his  hearers  with  purely 
scientific  matters,  and  letting  his  pictures  do  most  of  the  talking,  which 
they  did  most  effectively.  He  did  say,  however,  that  his  negatives  were 
taken  in  a  small  camera,  having  a  long  extension,  with  devices,  besides 
the  ordinary  tripod,  for  keeping  it  perfectly  rigid.  The  lenses  were  the 
ordinary  rapid  rectilinear  of  about  seven  inches  focus,  a  long-distance 
lens  of  fourteen  inches  focus,  and  in  addition  a  Dallmeyer  tele-photo 
lens,  of  moderate  amplification,  the  equivalent  focal  length  of  which  was- 
not  stated.  Most  of  the  slides  of  purely  picturesque  value  were  taken 
with  the  two  smaller  lenses,  as  a  matter  of  cour>e  ;  for,  where  details  of 
very  distant  objects  are  taken  with  a  telescope  arranged  as  a  photographic 
objective,  the  rays  of  light  entering  the  lens  being  almost  absolutely 
parallel,  the  resulting  projection  becomes  a  geometrical  delineation, 
utterly  wanting  in  the  suggestion  of  the  third  dimension  necessary  to 
show  solidity — it  shows  height  and  breadth,  but  not  thickness.  Dr. 
Elmendorf’s  slides,  however,  were  so  admirably  chosen  and  so  exquisitely 
coloured,  that  much  of  the  flatness,  so  characteristic  usually  of  telescopic 
views,  was  avoided.  Indeed,  many  of  his  long-distance  photographs 
were  of  architectural  details,  lying  pretty  much  in  one  plane,  and  there¬ 
fore  faithful  renderings  of  the  subjects.  Europe  furnished  most  of  the 
material  for  the  entertainment,  and,  as  the  doctor  is  an  accomplished  and 
observant  traveller,  he  kept  up  a  running  chat,  as  the  pictures  came  on 
the  screen,  that  was  entertaining  and  instructive  and  full  of  variety 
Perhaps  the  most  popular  of  the  series  were  the  illustrations  of  Venice, 
and,  of  these,  the  copies  of  the  doorways  of  St.  Mark’s  Basilica  and  the 
wonderful  mosaic  paintings.  The  latter  were  given  on  a  larger  scale  than, 
we  have  ever  seen  here,  and  the  colouring  seemed  to  be  faithful  and 
harmonious.  Dr.  Elmendorf  stated,  however,  that  they  required  some 
further  tinting,  and  that  the  basis  of  his  lantern-slide  colouring  was  water 
colour  sketches  made  by  himself  on  the  spot.  From  this  it  would  seem 
as  if  Dr.  Elmendorf’s  success  in  producing  lantern  slides  almost  in  the 
colours  of  nature  results  not  so  much  from  manipulative  skill  and  dis¬ 
cretion  and  taste  in  the  use  of  transparent  pigments  as  the  disposition 
to  take  infinite  pains  in  one  endowed  with  no  small  amount  of  artistic 
talent.  The  exhibition  was  viewed  with  pleasure  by  a  large  audience, 
and  one  of  our  members,  in  his  enthusiasm,  was  moved  to  purchase  the 
only  tele-photo  lens  offered  for  sale  at  the  February  auction,  and  he 
intends  to  go  forth  and  do  likewise. 

- - 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  FLASHLIGHT  APPARATUS. 

Herr  Bosl  describes  his  improvements  as  follows  : — 

“On  each  side  of  a  bottom  plate  two  lugs  are  arranged,  into  which  are 
screwed  two  parallel  bars  of  iron. or  the  like.  Movably  attached  to  these 
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bare  is  a  casing  provided  with  a  clockwork,  which  casing  is  pressed  by 
means  of  two  spiral  springs  away  from  the  cartridge  or  the  like  to  he  fired 

“  This  clockwork  causes  a  disc  which  is  placed  on  the  clock  casing,  to 
rotate,  said  disc  being  provided  with  a  cylindrical  periphery  The  clock- 
work  is  wound  up  by  means  of  a  key,  and  the  disc  is  kept  in  its  place  by 
a  brake  lever  which  is  fastened  on  to  the  bottom  plate,  and  by  moans  of  a 
nose  engages  with  a  notch  in  a  circular  plate  placed  underneath  the  afore- 
said  disc.  The  disengaging  of  the  brake  is  accomplished  by  pushing  for 
ward  the  casing,  inasmuch  as  the  disc  is  then  removed  from  the  brake 
lever  and  the  plate  freed  from  its  engagement  with  the  nose  of  the  same. 

“At  the  upper  end  of  the  bottom  plate  a  box  is  attached,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  receive  the  flashlight  cartridge,  it  having  at  its  bottom  a  slit 
to  receive  the  nipple  or  fuse  of  the  cartridge.  The  latter  may  be  secured 
in  any  suitable  manner  in  the  box. 


“  When  a  cartridge  placed  in  the  box  is  to  be  exploded,  it  is  necessary  to 
push  forward  the  casing  by  means  of  a  latch  or  the  like,  until  the  disc, 
which  is  then  set  in  rotation,  reaches  the  fuse,  thereby  exploding  the 
latter. 

“  This  having  been  accomplished,  the  latch  is  released,  and  the  casing 
together  with  the  disc  is,  by  the  action  of  the  springs,  pushed  back  to  its 
initial  position.  The  disc  now  again  engages  with  the  brake  lever  as 
above  described,  and  the  clockwork  immediately  stops. 

“  Instead  of  employing  the  rotating  disc  a  bar  with  rubbing  plate  may 
be  used  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  rotating  frictional  or  toothed  attachment 
in  connexion  with  a  toothed  bar  or  the  like,  is  brought  in  contact  with  the 
fuse ;  or  in  place  of  that  bar  a  percussion  pin,  coated  with  a  frictional 
substance,  may  be  employed  so  as  to  strike  against  the  cartridge,  thereby 
exploding  the  same.” 


Mr.  C.  A.  McEvoy’s  improvements  : — 

The  apparatus  is  formed  of  a  base  plate  having  at  one  of  its  ends  a 
spring  clip  or  holder  to  carry  a  short  oandle,  having  two,  three,  or  more 
wicks  in  a  line,  and  at  a  distance  apart  from  one  another,  so  as,  when 
ignited,  to  produce  a  broad  sheet  of  flame  through  which  magnesium 
powder  is  projected — the  candles  may  conveniently  be  made  up  of  three 
or  more  short  lengths  of  candle,  of  small  diameter,  stuck  together  aide 
by  side.  The  candle  will  burn  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and,  when 
one  has  been  burnt  out,  another  can  readily  be  put  in  its  place. 

“  The  magnesium  powder  to  be  projected  through  the  flame  is  placed 
into  a  tubular  holder,  which  is  directed  towards  the  flame,  and  which  can 
be  slidden  endwise  to  and  fro  within  a  cylinder  fixed  to  the  base  plate. 
At  the  back  of  the  tubular  holder  I  place  a  coiled  spring,  which  tends  to 
throw  the  holder  forward  towards  the  flame.  I  also  provide  the  holder 
with  a  stem  projecting  backwards  from  it,  by  which  it  can  be  drawn  back, 
and  also  provide  a  spring  catch  for  retaining  the  stem  when  drawn  back. 
When  the  tubular  holder  is  held  back  in  this  way,  the  requisite  quantity 
of  magnesium  powder  can  be  poured  into  it,  and,  if  the  candle  has  been 
lighted,  the  ‘  flash  ’  can  at  any  time  be  produced  by  releasing  the  spring 
catch,  either  by  depressing  it  by  the  finger  or  by  pulling  a  cord,  or  other¬ 
wise  ;  the  coiled  spring  then  throws  the  tubular  holder  quickly  forwards, 
and  the  powder  by  its  momentum  is  projected  through  the  flame.  The 
apparatus  can  either  be  held  in  the  hand,  or  rest  on  a  table,  to  be  fixed  to 
a  pole  or  otherwise,  and  can  be  held  in  either  horizontally  or  vertically 
without  interfering  with  its  action.” 

In  place  of  employing  a  powder-holder,  which  is  thrown  forward  to 
project  the  powder  into  the  flame,  a  fixed  holder  might  be  used  formed 
with  a  passage  projecting  forwards  for  a  distance  from  its  rear  end  and 
leading  to  a  nozzle  having  a  flexible  pipe  extending  from  it  to  an  elastic 
ball  by  quickly  compressing  which,  a  blast  of  air  may  be  directed  into  the 
rear  end  of  the  powder-holder,  and  the  powder  be  thereby  blown  forwards 
into  the  flame. 


s/  JOLY’S  TRANSLUCENT  COLOURED  SCREENS. 

In  describing  his  invention  of  translucent  coloured  screens  for  use  in  his 
process  of  “  colour  photography  ”  Dr.  Joly  says  that  fine  silk  threads  or 
other  suitable  filaments,  dyed  or  otherwise,  given  the  required*  colours, 
are  laid  down  upon  a  support  of  translucent  or  transparent  glass  or  on 
some  other  support  through  which  light  can  pass,  as,  for  instance,  a 
frame  with  a  central  opening  ;  the  filaments  are  imbedded  in  or  other¬ 
wise  treated  with  varnish  or  other  translucent  adhesive  medium,  serving 
to  impart  translucency  to  the  filaments  or  to  increase  any  translncency 
they  may  originally  possess,  and  to  cause  them  to  adhere  to  the  surface 
of  the  support  and  preserve  them  from  injury.  The  filaments  are  pre¬ 
ferably  laid  parallel  with  each  other  and  in  contact.  In  this  way  a 
multi-coloured  screen,  consisting  of  a  pattern  of  fine  translucent  or 
transparent  parallel  lines  can  be  obtained.  Thus,  red.  green,  and  blue 
filaments  may  repeatedly  succeed  each  other  upon  the  support.  The 
colours  employed  need  not,  however,  be  red,  green,  and  blue;  they  may 
be  any  colours  suitable  for  taking  or  for  viewing  the  image  by  the  par¬ 
ticular  process  of  colour  photography  in  which  they  are  used,  or  they 
may  be  such  as  will  serve  both  for  taking  and  viewing  the  image,  or  two 
colours,  or  four  or  more  colours,  for  special  colour  effects,  may  be  used. 

The 'glass  plate  or  other  support  may  be  coated  before,  after,  or 
during  the  deposition  of  the  filaments  thereon,  with  the  aforesaid 
varnish  or  other  suitable  adhesive  medium;  this  medium  should  prefer 


ably  be  of  as  nearly  as  possible  the  -ame  refractive  index  as  the  filament 
It  may  consist  of  a  crystal  varnish  made  of  any  suitable  resin.  or  of  a. 
varnish  of  Canada  balsam  in  a  suitable  solvent,  or  of  dextnne  collodion 
gum  arabic.  gelatine,  or  the  like.  When  any  medium  which  is  not  water 
pr.°°r*  “  dextnne>  for  example,  is  used  to  receive  the  filaments  or 

the“l  10  tbe  p!ate'  1  mav  8°b*equently  apply  a  coating  of  water 
proof  varnish  to  the  surface  of  the  non  waterpreef  layer,  in  order  further 
to  protect  the  filaments  .  «  oruer  lurcner 

I  he  colour,  if  carried  an  a  dye  upon  a  silk  filament,  ahouid  preferably 
m^Pa/,ted  10  tbe  fiIamen.t  latter  is  placed  on  the  support, 

lhe  filament  may  consist  of  ten,  twenty,  or  more  constituent  ailk 
fibres  or  fibres  of  artificial  silk,  or  of  a  leas  number,  or  of  one  fibre 
according  to  the  width  of  the  line  of  colour  required  in  the  yireen  ' 

I  he  several  coloured  filaments  mav  be  brought  together  from  reeu» 
before  being  applied  simultaneously  to  the  surfac-  of  the  support,  but  ao  a- 
not  to  mingle  together  or  overlap  one  another  Thus  one  reel  mav  .upplv- 
red,  another  green,  and  a  third  violet  filaments,  or  several  reels  carrying 
each  a  single-coloured  fibre,  or  more  than  one  fibre,  may  be  uaod  to- 
make  up  each  line  of  colour  on  the  support  Thus  there  might  be  fiveoi 
ten  reels  of  green  fibre  to  build  up  the  green  filan. 

The  filaments  may  be  prepared  no  that  the  individual  ahres  thereof 
are  held  together  by  an  adhesive  material  till  they  are  laid  upon  tbe 
support ;  this  adhesive  material  is  then  dissolved  out  or  melu-d  to 
fluidity,  or  it  is  ->o  chosen  as  to  b*-  -oltible  in  a  medium  previously  laid 
upon  the  plate. 

Thus,  if  the  fibres  are  coated  or  retained  togetiiar  by  jnMga  tbu» 
will  dissolve  in  a  solution  of  dextrine  previously  laid  upon  the  plate  ;  oi 
the  filaments  may  he  of  one  fibre  *achf  and  the&e  mav  be  of  Ailk  or  aria 
ficial  silk  of  the  required  JimiWiiooa ;  or  a  filament  of  one  ootow  onlr 
may  be  laid  down  at  one  time  to  be  succeeded  bv  tbe  oilier  colours 
applied  immediately  or  subsequently.  I  may  use  other  material 
silk  for  the  filaments  ;  for  instance,  glass,  cotton,  or  celluloid  in  the  form 
of  fine  filaments,  artificial  silk,  especially  drawn  hi.  .  :her  suitable 

threads  or  fibres,  natural  or  artificial. 

The  several  filament-  or  threads  mav  pass  through  a  bath  of  ra* 
dextrine,  or  alcohol,  or  other  suitable  medium  before  read.  • 
plate  ;  this  medium  serves  either  to  retain  in  coherence,  or  wash  or 
desiccate  the  fibres  of  which  the  filament-  are  constituted,  or  the  fila¬ 
ments  may  be  desiccated  by  being  passed  over  a  heated  roller 
reaching  the  support. 

A  burnished  roller,  smooth  straight  edge,  or  soft  pad  rr.ay  be  dra».\ 
along  the  freshly  deposited  filaments  immediately  after  their  deposition, 
pressing  them  against  the  support.  wring  io  smooth  them  down! 
straighten  crooked  fibres,  and  expel  air  from  them  when  |faq  arc  applied’ 
wet  or  on  a  varnished  support.  A  imo  th  blade  or  mi  I  ki  be- 

provided  to  run  along  the  outer  edge  of  tbe  freebly  deposited  filament 
to  smooth  the  edge  of  the  6ame  and  press  in  any  "projecting  fibres. 

After  the  support  is  completely  supplied  with  filaments  and  varnish  it 
may  be  pressed,  when  the  varnish  is  nearly  dry,  against  a  fiav.  hard, 
polished  surface,  in  order  to  confer  a  smooth  surface  upon  the  ^"g  <£ 
filaments  and  varnish. 


To  secure  the  required  regular  deposition  of  6Lam -nts  on  the  -opj  rt 
I  may  adopt  any  of  the  following  contrivances 

The  filaments  can  be  received  upon  a  polygonal  cylinder  or  drum,  upon 
the  faces  of  which  may  be  attached  a  convenient  number  of  th<*  trar. ». 
lucent  plates  or  other  supports;  or  the  drum  is  cyhr.  irical  and  wrapped 
round  with  celluloid  or  other  flexible  support,  upon  which  n  i »  ^ 
deposit  the  filament-.  Thi-  cylinder  <>r  drum  is  rotated  uniformly  hafoct 
the  nipple  delivering  the  threads,  and,  *imultan»ou-ly  with  it«  rc-tat  m 
it  is  displaced  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  at  a  ur.if  *r:n  rate  Or  ihcdfwm 
rotates  on  fixed  bearings,  while  the  support  carry. r..-  ;■  •  -  -  ; 

the  nipple  and  reels,  is  displaced  longitudinal  t.  In  the  first  c»m>.  a 
screw  carried  upon  a  prolongation  of  the  axis  at  the  drum,  and  Mgwia* 
in  a  fixed  nut,  will  cause  the  drum  to  br  displaced  loocitudmahj  in  iu 
bearings  simultaneously  with  its  rotation.  In  the  second  ea-e.  tbe 
support  carrying  the  nipple,  or  both  the  nipple  and  reel*,  may  be  pro 
vided  with  a  nut  which  engages  with  a  “  loading  screw  "  geared  *  , 
with  the  rotatable  drum.  Or.  instead  of  the  cylinder  or  drum,  a  frame- 
carrying  two  supports  only,  placed  bark  to  back,  may  be  employed  for 
a  like  purpose.  In  the  foregoing  apparatus  the  rapports  may  be  eta 
tion&ry.  and  the  reels  and  nipple  may  be  carried  round  the  drum  or 
cylinder,  simultaneously  advancing  parallel  to  the  axis  of  tbe  drum  Id 
screens  produced  by  such  devices,  the  line*  of  colour  are  short  hngth*  of 
spirals. 

It  is  convenient,  when  a  sufficient  number  of  filaments  have  been  Usd 
on  the  frames,  to  apply  adhesive  material  to  them  at  tb<  edg<->  of  the 
franies  to  attach  them  to  the  latter,  and  when,  this  is  hard,  the  frames 
can  be  severed  from  one  another. 

A  machine  of  the  nature  of  an  ordinary  ruling  machine,  in  which  (he 
pen  or  graving  tool  is  replaced  by  the  nipple  de.irenng  th*  w!k,  may  be 
used  to  deliver  the  filament  instead  of  the  rotarv  devices  previously  dc 
scribed.  A  large  screen  may  thus  be  coated  with  filaments.  At  th. 
completion  of  each  line  the  filament  may  be  laid  reversely  to  form  th- 
next  line,  a  line  being  thus  laid  at  each  stroke  of  the  machine. 

Or  the  filaments  may  be  first  brought  into  a  warp  of  parallel  thread- 
in  the  correct  alternation  or  order  of  oolours.  somewhat  m  the  manner  id 
which  the  warp  is  made  ready  for  th*  w«ft  m  tbe  practice-  of  wearing 
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t  Against  this  warp  the  support  is  applied,  carrying  varnish  or  some  other 
i  adhesive  medium  in  a  tacky  or  wet  state  upon  its  surface,  so  as  to  engage 
with  and  retain  a  series  of  parallel  filaments.  Or  the  varnish  can  be 
applied  after  a  dry  support  has  been  applied  to  the  web.  Or  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  separate  coloured  filaments  may  be  caused  to  take  the  correct 
i  positions  for  the  formation  of  a  warp  by  placing  properly  disposed  notches 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  warp-straining  device,  and  then  applying  the 
support  to  the  filaments  thus  stretched,  these  latter  being  caused  to 
adhere  to  the  support  by  an  application  of  varnish. 

I  may  use  filaments  of  only  one  colour  on  each  warp- straining  device. 
In  this  case  the  said  device  may  be  provided  with  regular  indentations 
on  the  edges,  serving  to  guide  the  filaments  to  the  correct  position.  For 
three  filaments  the  notches  on  the  warp- straining  device  would  be  at  a 
distance  apart  equal  to  double  the  width  of  one  filament,  so  that  suffi¬ 
cient  space  remained  between  every  two  adjoining  filaments  to  subse¬ 
quently  receive  two  other  filaments.  In  the  winding  of  such  devices, 
which  may  be  effected  on  rotatable  carriers  of  the  kind  hereinbefore 
described,  I  may  dispense  with  accurate  leading  screws  for  the  carriers  or 

■  other  rotating  appliances,  relying  upon  the  regular  spacing  of  the  afore¬ 
said  notches.  The  three  several  webs  so  obtained  may  then  be  succes¬ 
sively  applied  to  the  support,  or  may  be  applied  thereto  simultaneously 
if  the  devices  are  of  such  dimensions  that  one  may  be  fitted  into  the 
other,  so  that  the  three  series  of  filaments  will  come  properly  into  the 
one  plane. 

I  may  also  weave  the  filaments  into  a  fabric  to  be  applied  to  the 
support,  the  coloured  threads  forming  the  warp,  and  the  weft  consisting 
only  of  a  sufficient  number  of  colourless  threads  to  cause  the  threads  of 
the  warp  to  retain  their  proper  relative  positions  until  they  are  secured 

■  on  the  support. 

In  the  foregoing  methods  of  depositing  the  silk  or  other  filament,  more 
than  one  nipple,  each  delivering  the  complete  set  of  colours,  or  each 

■  delivering  but  the  one  colour,  may  be  used. 

In  any  of  the  machines  hereinbefore  referred  to  I  may  introduce  an 
automatic  arrangement  whereby  the  machine  will  stop  running  in  the 
event  of  a  thread  breaking,  or  whereby  notice  of  such  breakage  will  be 
i  given  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell. 

In  place  of  using  ready-manufactured  or  natural  filaments  I  may  pre¬ 
pare  these  immediately  before  their  application  to  the  plate.  Thus 
filaments  of  rapidly  drying  material,  such  as  artificial  silk,  may  be 

•  expelled  or  drawn  from  minute  perforations  communicating  with  a  supply 

•  of  the  viscous  substance  suitably  dyed. 

Dr.  Joly’s  claims  are:  1.  A  screen  for  use  in  colour  photography  con¬ 
sisting  of  translucent  coloured  filaments.  2.  In  a  screen  for  use  in 
colour  photography,  the  combination  of  translucent  coloured  filaments 
with  means  for  retaining  them  in  the  desired  position  relatively  to  each 
other.  3.  In  a  screen  for  use  in  colour  photography,  the  combination 
with  a  “  support  ”  of  a  series  of  translucent  coloured  filaments  carried 
thereby,  and  means  for  retaining  those  filaments  in  place  relatively  to 
'  the  support.  4.  In  a  screen  for  use  in  colour  photography,  the  combina- 
'  tion  with  a  “  support  ”  of  translucent  coloured  filaments,  and  a  coating  of 
adhesive  material  to  protect  them  from  blows  or  from  the  action  of 
moisture  and  keep  them  in  place.  5.  In  a  screen  for  use  in  colour 
photography,  the  combination  with  a  “support”  of  coloured  filaments 

•  carried  thereby,  and  rendered  translucent  by  being  impregnated  with 
varnish  or  the  like.  6.  In  a  screen  for  use  in  colour  photography,  the 
combination  with  a  “  support  ”  consisting  of  a  sheet  or  plate  of  trans¬ 
lucent  material  of  translucent  coloured  filaments  carried  thereby.  7. 
In  a  screen  for  use  in  colour  photography,  the  combination  with  a 

support”  of  a  single  translucent  coloured  filament  in  a  series  of 
turns  thereon.  8.  In  a  screen  for  use  in  colour  photography,  a  warp  of 
coloured  translucent  filaments  having  a  weft  of  colourless  filaments.  9. 
A  method  of  manufacturing  translucent  coloured  screens  which  eom- 
i  prises  the  operation  of  winding  the  translucent  coloured  filament  or 
r  translucent  coloured  warp  helically  upon  a  carrier,  whereon  the  “  sup¬ 
ports  ”  for  the  filament  are  placed.  10.  A  method  of  manufacturing 
translucent  coloured  screens,  which  comprises  the  operation  of  delivering 
a  coloured  filament  or  more  than  one  coloured  filament  from  a  delivering 
device  into  the  desired  position  on  a  “  support”  by  reciprocating  the  said 
device  relatively  to  the  support,  or  vice  versa.  11.  A  method  of  manu¬ 
facturing  translucent  coloured  screens,  which  comprises  the  operations  of 
forming  a  warp  of  coloured  filaments  and  laying  against  it  an  adhesive 
“  support”  to  engage  such  filaments,  or  laying  against  it  a  “  support  ”  to 

•  which  an  adhesive  material  is  subsequently  applied. 

- ♦ - 

COMBINATION  PRINTING. 

[Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society.] 

In  attempting  to  interest  in  you  on  combination  printing,  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  run  away  with  the  idea  that  I  am  advocating  the  use  of  two  or 
more  negatives  to  produce  a  picture  on  all  and  every  occasion  ;  it  is  only 
now  and  again  that  these  expedients  have  to  be  resorted  to,  and  each 
year,  as  our  mechanical  appliances  become  more  perfect,  they  become 
less  necessary. 

The  successful  use  of  several  negatives  depends  largely  upon  the  skill, 
•care,  and  artistic  taste  of  the  operator,  the  latter  quality  especially  being 
•brought  most  prominently  into  play ;  but,  even  with  the  necessary  skill,  the 


artist  is  generally  hampered  by  the  want  of  adaptability  in  photography. 
A  painter  often  introduces  extraneous  objects  in  his  picture,  and  omits 
others,  which  would  be  almost  impossible  to  the  knights  of  the  camera, 
though  there  are  many  things  we  can  do  to  improve  our  pictures  by 
double  printing,  such  as  the  addition  of  trees,  rocks,  or  other  objects  in 
the  foreground.  Some  enthusiastic  photographic  mechanics  may  object 
and  challenge  the  right  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  photography  in  this 
way;  but,  when  your  sole  aim  is  to  produce  a  picture,  and  not  a  portrait, 
it  matters  little  as  to  the  means  taken  to  produce  that  end.  I  have 
brought  down  a  few  hurriedly  printed  photographs,  which  will,  perhaps:, 
illustrate  what  I  mean.  The  one  of  the  river  from  Otterspool  Bridge 
has  received  four  separate  printings  —  first  the  landscape,  then  the 
clouds,  &c. 

The  use  of  separate  cloud  negatives  has  been  so  fully  described  by  me 
that  I  do  not  care  to  occupy  much  of  the  time  now  by  repeating  what  I 
said  before,  though  I  may  briefly  demonstrate  the  mode  of  procedure. 
Every  one  present  will,  I  think  grant  me  that  a  white  sky  is  unnatural, 
and  that,  unless  clouds  are  obtained  in  the  original  negative,  it  is  better 
to  print  them  from  a  second  negative,  and  by  so  doing  many  an  otherwise 
uninteresting  subject  is  made  pictorially  interesting. 

I  have  here  a  print  with  a  white  sky,  and  one  with  clouds  added  by 
double  printing.  It  is  done  in  this  way  :  First  print  the  landscape,  then 
take  away  the  negative  and  substitute  a  suitable  cloud  negative  (and 
there  is  much  food  for  thought  in  that  word  suitable),  and,  covering  up 
the  portion  already  printed,  carefully  print  in  the  clouds,  watching  the 
progress  every  few  minutes,  so  that  the  clouds  do  not  overlap  the  light 
portions  of  the  landscape,  or  fall  short,  so  as  to  leave  a  light  space 
between  the  two  ;  the  former  is  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils.  I  find  it 
advisable  to  print  the  clouds  in  the  sun,  keeping  the  cover  in  motion. 
May  I  repeat,  to  emphasise  a  former  utterance,  Do  not  print  the  clouds 
too  dark? 

The  next  printing  is  the  reflection  of  the  clouds  on  the  water.  To 
have  the  surface  of  water  white  is  just  as  great  a  mistake  as  in  the  sky, 
and,  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  we  must  turn  the  cloud  negative  upside 
down,  taking  particular  notice  that  the  angle  of  reflection  is  correct,  and 
that  they  are  printed  to  the  right  depth,  that  is,  a  shade  deeper  than  the 
counterpart  above. 

The  next  addition  is  that  of  a  foreground.  This  is  easily  done  when 
we  have  only  water  to  contend  with,  and,  fortunately,  it  is  then  we  need 
a  foreground  most.  To  obtain  a  balance  in  a  picture,  a  tree  or  some 
such  object  may  be  necessary,  and,  in  printing  the  landscape,  any  dark 
object  which  would  come  across  the  tree  must  be  covered  over,  care  being 
taken  that  the  covering  does  not  overstep  the  boundary  of  the  trunk. 

Portions  of  many  apparently  useless  negatives  can  be  used  in  this  way. 
I  make  it  a  rule  not  to  destroy  a  negative  unless  really  worthless,  for  at 
least  a  portion  of  it  may  come  in  useful  at  some  future  time.  A  slide  I 
showed  at  our  last  Exhibition,  and  which  gained  some  applause,  was  one 
that  had  been  put  away  as  being  unfit  to  be  exhibited.  It  was  hard — 
“  soot  and  whitewash,”  but,  by  the  addition  of  clouds,  ripples  on  the 
white  water,  and  a  strong  foreground,  it  made  quite  a  presentable  appear¬ 
ance,  and  was  used  as  an  important  collecting  link  in  the  series. 

Another  and  very  effective  method  of  combination  printing  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  several  pictures  on  one  sheet  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a 
mosaic,  and  it  might  be  used  for  birthday  or  Christmas  cards.  Several 
pieces  of  white  paper  of  different  shapes  and  with  black  borders  are 
arranged  on  a  board,  and  then  photographed.  To  do  this  it  is  better  to 
place  the  board  on  the  floor,  and  point  the  camera  downwards.  You 
have  now  a  negative  with  several  white  spaces.  From  this  print  on  thin 
paper,  such  as  albumenised,  two  or  three  prints,  and  cut  out  masks  from 
them  (unfixed).  Also  make  another  for  the  finished  picture,  and  on  this 
print  from  any  other  negative  on  the  white  spaces,  using  the  masks  to 
cover  up  all  the  other  portions.  When  all  the  spaces  are  printed  upon, 
tone  and  fix  as  usual. 

Pictures  of  statuary  have  very  often  unsuitable  backgrounds,  and  to 
get  over  this  difficulty  all  that  is  required  is  a  steady  hand  and  a  sharp 
knife.  A  rough  print  is  taken  on  thin  paper  as  before,  and  on  a  piece  of 
glass  carefully  follow  the  outline  of  the  figure  with  a  knife.  Expose  this 
to  the  light  and  you  have  a  black  mask.  Having  obtained  a  print  from 
your  statue  negative,  place  it  against  a  piece  of  plain  glass  with  the  mask 
intervening,  and  print  until  all  detail  in  the  background  is  obliterated. 
This  modus  operandi  is  very  useful  when  the  statue  is  enclosed  in  a  glass 
case,  like  the  statue  of  “  Echo  ”  at  Peel  Park.  If  the  outside  mask  is 
used  when  printing  the  figure,  so  as  to  have  a  white  background,  a  floral 
or  landscape  could  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  black  background. 

J.  W.  Wade. 

- ♦ - 

Gospel  Oak  Photographic  Society. — April  21,  the  subject  on  the 
programme  was  the  exhibition  of  some  prize  slides. — These  were  passed 
through  the  lantern  by  the  Secretary  before  a  large  number  of  members 
and  their  friends,  who  admired  and  criticised  the  beautiful  and  various 
subjects  put  before  them. 

A  feature  of  the  above  Exhibition  was  that  the  oxygen  gas,  instead  of 
being  brought  to  the  hall  compressed  in  cylinders,  was  mauufactured  as 
required  by  the  sid^  of  the  lantern  in  a  generator  invented  by  Mr.  Sted- 
man,  who  demonstrated  its  capabilities  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
members  present,  the  light  fully  illuminating  a  fifteen-foot  cisc. 
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LANTERN  MEMS. 

Animated  photographs  are  everywhere.  One  might  almost  say, 
with  regard  to  them,  “They  come  not  in  single  spies,  but  in  bat¬ 
talions;’ ^  and,  as  to  their  names,  it  seems  almost  as  if  the  final 

graphe  could  hardly  do  duty  for  any  more  prefixes  to  express 
motion,  what  with  the  animatograph,  cinematograph,  tlieatograpb, 
vitagraph,  motograph,  panoramograph,  and  kinematograpb,  besides 
the  kineopticon. 

*  *  *  *  * 

This  form  of  illustration  has  undoubtedly  “ caught  on”  with  the 
public,  and  such  is  the  demand  for  machines  that-  are  capable  of 
projecting  the  designs  with  anything  like  fair  results,  that  there  is 

the  griatest  difficulty  in  getting  an  order  executed,  and,  as  regards 
the  design  films,  there  is  barely  one  to  be  had  in  London,  except  at  a 
premium,  and  the  film-makers  in  England,  not  having  anticipated 
the  sudden  demand,  are  not  in  a  position  to  supply,  except  at  fairly 

long  notice,  the  blank  films  for  producing  new  subjects. 

***** 

Most  of  the  machines  introduced  since  the  public  appearance  of 
Lumiere’s  Cinematograph  are  dependent  on  the  Edison  Kinetoscope 
for  the  films,  and  these  in  some  cases  give  remarkably  good  results, 
but  in  the  majority  of  instances  are  denser  than  they  should  be  for 
projection.  Those  who  have  produced  photographs  themselves  from 
films  specially  made,  and  then  made  transparencies  from  them,  get 
brighter  and  clearer  results ;  and  as  the  whole  matter  becomes  com¬ 
mercial,  and  professionals  and  amateurs  are  able  to  photograph  wbat 
they  most  fancy,  some  excellent  examples  will,  no  doubt,  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  went  to  see  an  apparatus  that  I  understood  was  the  outcome 
of  Edison’s  inventive  genius,  and  which  was  announced  to  be  the 
steadiest  extant,  and, hoping  to  witness  a  decided  improvement  on  what 
had  been  produced  before,  I  must  confess  I  was  disappointed  to  find 
the  results  not  equal  to  those  obtained  at  the  Empire  and  the 
Alhambra.  In  these  matters  a  great  part  of  the  success  is  due  to 
stage  management  and  due  regard  for  impressions.  The  apparatus 
was,  I  believe,  of  American  make,  but  not  solely  Edison’s. 

*  *  *  #  * 

To  be  in  a  room  of  comparatively  small  size  and  fairly  illuminated 
with  a  particularly  strong  light  just  in  front  of  the  screen,  and  then, 
as  in  this  case,  with  scarcely  any  interval  between  the  switching  off 


tl.fi  hrl  ,u  d  be  t’rO)eC?‘0n  °'  ,h»  picture,  it  follow,  n.turmllv  th.t 

noo,L  i  ,'k  hp-s* * * * * *****  *"• for " . >•-  «»-  «*«•• 

Ith  light,  anti  by  contra  -  team*  r];m  [f 

lights  w-r,  turned  down  at  least  a  min  B  the  eye*, 

accustomed  to  darkness,  would  appreciate  the  light  when  the  picture 

,  M  y -r  each  scene  again  th  irere  turn-d  up, 

>0  a  constant  dilatation  or  coir  r.  .ewaa 

going  on,  and  consequent  weariness.  1  |  to  tfco 

management,  was  acknowledged,  and  will,  I  before^  be  obviated  in 


A  similar  thing  takes  place  at  gome  of  our  scientific  societies  and 
institutions,  and,  venturing  to  risk  being  thought  to  harp  on  one 
string,  J  must  emphasise  this,  after  attending  a  lecture  at  the  Rotal 
Institution  (I  think  it  was  the  one  wb-  j  his  paper 

on  Colour  Photography),  when  it  was  brought  (oral  o  me, 

so  much  so  that  I  had  to  shield  my  eyes  to  lessen  the  fatigue. 
I  here  is  no  occasion  to  have  a  place  so  brillian-  g  |  when  tbe 

demonstrations  take  the  form  of  lant.  r  r  opl  s  aod 

just  sufficient  light  to  make  the  lectur-r  visible  I  lienee  and 

themselves  to  each  other  is  all  that  is  wanted.  Th.*  admiration  of 
the  notables  or  fashionably  attire  d  can  be  managed  before  the  u 
commences,  or  before  the  lights  are  once  turned  down  for  a  project 
turn  to  be  made,  as  that  is  tbe  time  for  tbe  mn 
lights  to  be  switched  off,  or,  if  gas,  to  be  turned  down. 


The  conversazione  of  the  Royal  Society  was  conspicuous  for  the 
photographic  element  and  th-  optica!  -nt  in 

demonstrations.  The  New  Photography  was  placed  in  the  front, 
rank,  examples  and  demonstrations  being  shown  and  made  by  Mr 
A.  A.  C.  Swinton.  Mr.  Sidney  Rowland,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Jackson, 
while  a  rapid  mechanical  photographic  printing  apparatus  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  Friese  Greene,  which  permitted  photographic  re¬ 
productions  in  periodical  or  book  form  to  be  turned  out  at  tbe  rate  of 
*W0  per  hour.  Another  exhibit  was  a  remarkable  series  of  instan¬ 
taneous  photographs  of  splashes  by  Professor  Worthington  and  Mr. 
K.  S.  Cole,  the  exposures  being  leas  than  tbr-e- millionths  of  aseoood 
the  progress  of  the  bubble  formed  by  a  drop  being  recorded  and  any 
stage  picked  out  within  limits  of  error  not  exceeding  generally  about 
two-thousandths  of  a  second. 

•  •  •  •  • 

^  Addhd  to  the  above  in  the  photographic  line,  one  has  to  notice 
Captain  Abneys  apparatus  for  producing  on  a  screen  or  photo* 
graphic  plate  monochromatic  imsge*  ;  Mr.  F.  Maclean’s  pbotogrspk* 
of  the  spectra  of  characteristic  helium  star*,  and  photographs  of 
the  spectra  of  six  stars  of  the  third  magnitude;  Mr.  Ives's  stereo¬ 
scopic  photo-chromoscope  ;  Professor  Meldola's demonstration  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lippmann  s  colour  photographs  by  the  interferential  method  ; 
more  photographs  of  spectra  of  stars  by  Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockrer 
and  also  photographs  showing  position  of  coronal  spectrum  rings  in 
total  eclipse  cf  the  sun,  April  16,  18^3.  Photography  was  also 
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employed  by  Mr.  C.  Carus  Wilson  to  show  “  cup  and  ring  ”  markings 
naturally  formed  in  stucco  similar  to  those  seen  in  rock  faces,  and 
usually  ascribed  to  the  hand  of  prehistoric  man.  A  further  series 
of  photographs  of  spectra  of  flames  produced  by  the  Bessemer  pro¬ 
cess  during  the  (i  blow  ”  and  “  over-blow  ”  were  exhibited  by  Professor 
Hartley,  G.  R.  Baker. 


SOUND  CURVES  WITH  A  LANTERN. 

It  is  so  customary  to  speak  of  the  optical  lantern  as  almost  owing 
its  existence  to  the  art  of  photography  that  its  many  practical 
applications  in  which  photography  has  no  share  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  lost  sight  of.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  before  the  advent 
of  sun-painting  it  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  toy,  but  it  does  not,  by  any  means,  follow  that  its  sphere 
of  usefulness  is  confined  to  the  projection  of  photographic  pictures. 
It  has  no  equal  as  a  means  of  making  visible  to  large  numbers  of 
persons  many  significant  scientific  experiments,  which,  from  their 
nature,  must  be  performed  upon  too  small  a  scale  to  be  of  any  use 
for  lecture-table  demonstration,  but  which  are,  nevertheless,  most  im¬ 
portant  for  teaching  purposes.  For  instance,  a  large  number  of 
chemical  reactions  can  be  rendered  perfectly  understandable  and 
interesting  with  the  lantern’s  aid  which,  if  performed  on  the  plat¬ 
form  on  a  scale  even  twenty  times  as  large,  would  be  clear  only  to 
those  in  the  first  or  second  row. 

The  majority  of  chemical  operations,  to  be  successfully  performed 
in  the  lantern  require  the  instrument  to  be  fitted  with  an  erecting 
prism  in  order  to  exhibit  the  experiments,  which  cannot  very  well 
be  inverted  before  they  are  placed  in  the  lantern,  in  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion,  otherwise  some  of  them  would  be  very  difficult  to  understand. 
For  instance,  the  bubbles  rising  from  a  metal,  say,  being  dissolved  in 
dilute  acid,  appearing  on  the  screen  like  huge  globules  of  molten 
metal,  falling  heavily  to  the  bottom,  is  decidedly  mystifying  to  an 
audience  that  has  not  mastered  the  art  of  standing  on  its 
head. 

But  all  this  is  very  obvious.  Many  of  the  experiments  connected 
with  the  science  of  optics,  as  adapted  to  the  lantern,  have  already 
been  most  ably  explained  to  the  readers  of  the  Lantern  Record, 
and  I  should  like  to  point  out  how  a  few  of  those  appertaining  to 
acoustics  may  be  rendered  intelligible  to  lecture  audiences  through 
the  medium  of  the  lantern. 

The  illustration,  fig.  1,  represents,  somewhat  diagramatically,  a 
little  instrument  which  I  have  designed  to  show  sound  curves  pro¬ 
jected  upon  the  screen.  The  usual  way  of  showing  this  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  instructive  effect  is  to  employ  two  upright  rods  capable  of 
vibrating  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  each  being  fitted  with  a 
small  mirror.  A  parallel  beam  of  light  is  made  to  traverse  the  two 
mirrors,  and,  when  the  rods  are  caused  to  vibrate,  the  spot  of  light 
upon  the  screen  darts  about,  and  produces  the  characteristic  sound 
curves  of  the  particular  relative  vibrating  periods  of  the  two  rods 
employed. 

Such  an  arrangement,  of  course,  necessitates  a  special  form  of 
lantern,  giving  a  parallel  beam  of  light,  besides  the  vibrating  rods 
and  their  mirrors,  and  it  necessarily  involves  a  deal  of  careful  adjust¬ 
ment,  and,  unless  the  rods  are  kept  in  continual  vibration  me¬ 
chanically,  the  resulting  figure  is  considerably  distorted. 

The  little  piece  of  mechanism  shown  in  the  diagram  is  designed  to 
fit  the  slide  stage  of  any  ordinary,  not  science,  lantern,  the  usual  com¬ 
bination  of  lenses  being  all  that  is  required.  It  consists  of  two 
vibrating  rods,  one  vertical  and  one  horizontal.  The  plane  of 
the  vibrations  is  in  each  case  at  right  angles  to  the  optical 
axis  of  the  lantern ;  that  is  to  say,  the  horizontal  rod  vibrates 
up  and  down,  while  the  swing  of  the  perpendicular  rod  is 
horizontal.  At  the  extremity  of  each  rod  is  a  disc  of  sheet  metal, 
having  a  slit  cut  in  it  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  lath,  and  there¬ 
fore  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  vibration. 

For  convenience’  sake,  and  in  order  that  the  apparatus  may  the 
more  readily  be  placed  in  an  ordinary  lantern,  the  vertically  slotted 
metal  disc  is  not  connected  directly  to  the  vertical  rod  in  the  same 
straight  line,  but  is  attached  to  it  by  means  of  an  elbow  piece,  as 
shown  at  A.  The  horizontally  slotted  disc  is  directly  connected  with 
its  vibrating  rod.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  describe  the 
manner  in  which  the  instrument  is  made,  and  its  action  can  be  then 
more  easily  explained. 

A  A  is  a  wooden  frame  of  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  frame  part 
of  an  ordinary  to-and-fro  carrier,  and  having  two  arms,  B  and  c, 
continuations  of  the  bottom  and  one  side  of  the  frame,  extending 
vertically  and  horizontally  for  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  inches, 


As  the  function  of  each  is  much  the  same,  we  may  take  the  arm,  «,  as 
being  typical  of  both.  Near  the  end  of  the  arm  most  distant  from 
the  “ carrier”  portion  or  field  is  a  small  electro  magnet,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  keep  in  continuous  vibration  a  steel  spring  or  lath,  whose 
end  is  firmly  fastened  to  the  support,  d  The  arrangement  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  that  employed  to  ring  an  ordinary  electric  bell. 
The  current  passes  from  the  battery  through  the  magnet  by  way  of 


the  little  contact  spring,  e,  which  normally  presses  against  the  steel 
lath  and  completes  the  circuit.  Directly  the  battery  is  put  into 
action,  the  iron  core  inside  the  bobbins  of  wire  becomes  a  magnet, 
and  the  steel  vibrating  rod  is  attracted  towards  it ;  but,  in  doing  so, 
it  parts  company  with  the  contact  spring,  E,  with  the  result  that  the 
electric  circuit  is  immediately  broken,  the  magnet  loses  its  power, 
and  the  lath  is  free  to  fly  back  again.  Then  it  again  encounters  the 
contact  spring,  e.  Again  it  feels  the  pull  of  the  magnet,  and  so,  as 
long  as  the  current  is  maintained,  it  continues  to  fly  backwards  and 
forwards  ivith  its  own  particular  period  of  vibration,  depending  upon 
its  length,  weight,  thickness,  and  rigidity,  just  as  any  other  vibrating 
body. 

Now  let  us  see  the  effect  upon  the  screen.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  while  the  instrument  is  quiescent,  the  field  of  view  is  occupied 
by  two  metal  discs,  one  having  a  vertical  and  the  other  a  horizontal 
slit  cut  in  it,  and  of  course,  where  these  two  openings  intersect  one 
another,  there  will  be  a  single  small  square  spot  of  light,  which  will 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  sheet.  The  effect  of  causing  the  horizontal 
lath  to  vibrate  will  be  to  lengthen  out  this  spot  of  light  into  a 
straight  vertical  line,  whose  appearance  will  not  be  much  affected 
by  difference  of  period  in  the  vibrations,  but  whose  length  will 
correspond  to  their  amplitude.  This  amplitude,  or  distance  through 
which  the  end  of  the  rod  swings,  depends  upon  several  factors,  of 
which  the  strength  of  the  magnet  is  one ;  but,  given  a  magnet  of 
sufficient  strength  for  the  work  it  has  to  do,  the  amplitude  of  the 
vibrations  can  be  controlled  by  varying  the  elasticity  of  the  contact 
spring,  e.  A  small  thumb  screw  gives  a  means  of  controlling  the 
pressure  of  the  spring  upon  the  steel  lath.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
effect  of  causing  the  vertical  lath  to  vibrate  is  to  produce  upon  the 
screen  a  horizontal  band  of  light. 

The  arm,  c,  carries  the  vertical  vibrating  lath,  held  firmly  at  the 
end  by  means  of  a  support  precisely  as  in  the  other  case ;  but,  after 
that,  a  difference  comes  in,  for  the  magnet,  together  with  a  block  of 
wood  carrying  the  contact  spring,  are  mounted  upon  a  carriage 
sliding  upon  the  supporting  arm.  The  block,  F,  to  which  the  contact 
spring  is  attached,  has  a  slot  in  it,  through  which  the  vibrating 
lath  passes,  and  by  which  it  is  tightly  clamped,  though  not  so  tightly 
that  it  cannot  be  slid  through,  as  the  distance  between  F  and  the  end 
support  of  the  lath  is  varied.  This  block,  F,  forms  what  in  a  musical 
instrument  would  be  called  a  “  fret.”  It  acts  as  a  clamp  on  the 
lath  at  any  point  in  such  a  way  that  the  vibrations  begin,  as  it  were, 
from  that  point,  all  portions  behind  it  remaining  at  rest.  Practi¬ 
cally,  therefore,  it  varies  the  length  of  the  vibrating  lath,  and,  as  the 
number  of  vibrations  per  second  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
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length  of  any  vibrating  rod,  other  things  being  equal,  it  follows  that 
we  have  here  a  ready  means  of  varying  the  period  of  the  vibrations,  or 
the  pitch  of  the  note,  as  a  musician  would  call  it.  It  is  advisable  to 
have  a  rack  and  pinion  fitted  to  this  sliding  portion,  for  greater  con¬ 
venience  ^in  varying  the  length  of  the  vibrating  part,  for  accurate 
“  tuning  of  the  two  laths,  either  to  unison  or  to  the  recognised 
musical  intervals,  is  of  great  importance  when  demonstrating  the 
theory  of  music. 

Let  me  give  a  rough  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  an  experiment 
with  this  instrument — to  show,  say,  the  difference  between  liarmonv 
and  discord — may  be  performed,  for  that  will  give  a  better  insight 
into  its  capabilities.  First,  however,  a  word  as  regards  the  motive 
power,  electricity.  I  have  found  the  most  convenient  form  of 
battery  for  such  work  as  this  to  be  that  known  as  the  dry  cell, 
and  I  prefer  Dr.  Lessing’s  pattern  to  any  other  I  have  tried  ;  but 
a  single  cell,  of  the  one-fluid  bichromate  of  potash  type  for  each 
magnet  would  perhaps  be  the  best,  if  not  the  most  convenient. 
To  get  the  best  results  with  the  dry  battery,  two  cells  should 
be  used  to  actuate  each  magnet ;  but,  whatever  form  of  cell  or 
cells  is  employed,  each  magnet  should  have  its  battery  all  to 
itself,  to  avoid  any  sympathetic  action  between  the  two  vibrating 
systems. 

Now  for  the  experiment.  Before  commencing,  let  both  laths  be 
turned  to  unison,  that  is  to  say,  let  the  length  of  the  two  rods  (other 
things  being  equal)  be  precisely  similar.  Turn  on  the  light,  and 
show  the  small  square  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  disc.  Now  connect 
the  upper  magnet  with  its  battery,  and  the  spot  upon  the  screen  will 
immediately  be  lengthened  out  to  a  vertical  band  of  light.  After 
explaining  that  this  is  due  to  the  vibration  of  a  single  rod,  emitting 
a  note  of  a  certain  pitch,  break  the  circuit  again,  and,  when  the  spot 
of  light  has  come  to  rest,  connect  the  other  magnet  with  its  battery, 
and  show  the  spot  stretched  into  a  horizontal  band  of  light,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  its  motion  is  due  to  the  to-aud-fro  movements  of  a 
vertical  rod.  Now  connect  both  magnets  with  their  respective 
batteries,  and  show  how  the  two  motions  are  combined  in  one,  pro¬ 
ducing  either  a  straight  oblique  line  from  corner  to  corner  of  the 
sheet  if  the  two  sets  of  vibrations  are  strictly  in  “  phase”  with  one 
another,  that  is  to  say,  start  and  finish  their  to-and-fro  journeys 
exactly  together,  or,  if  one  is  ahead  of  the  other  by  half  a  swing,  the 
spot  of  light  will  describe  a  circle.  Should  the  figure  be  oval  in 
shape,  it  will  show  that  one  rod  is  swinging  just  a  little  ahead  of 
the  other,  though  each  is  occupying  exactly  the  same  fraction  of 
time  to  complete  a  vibration.  In  any  case,  the  figure  is  of  the 
simplest  possible  description.  It  denotes  a  unison,  and  unison  is 
the -purest  harmony. 

A  very  small  touch  of  the  pinion  head  will  sulfice  to  throw  the 
vertical  rod  slightly  out  of  tune  with  its  neighbour,  and  the  figure 
will  then  gradually  twist  itself  from  the  circular  through  all  the 
degrees  of  oval  to  an  oblique  straight  line.  Then  it  will  become  a 
thin  oval  again,  which  will  fatten  out  into  a  circle,  to  be  flattened 
again  on  the  opposite  sides  until  it  becomes  a  straight  oblique  line 
stretching  between  the  two  opposite  corners  to  those  before  occupied. 
Every  time  it  completes  a  cycle  of  changes,  one  rod  will  have  gained 
upon  the  other  to  the  extent  of  one  vibration.  This  illustrates  the 
phenomenon  of  “beats,”  which  are  always  heard  when  two  musical 
notes,  slightly  out  of  tune  with  one  another,  are  sounded  together. 
When  the  two  vibrating  bodies  are  swinging  in  phase  with  one 
another,  the  resulting  sound  is  at  its  maximum  intensity ;  but,  when 
one  is  half  a  swing  ahead  of  the  other,  each  tends  to  undo  the  other'' 
work,  and  the  sound  is  at  its  minimum. 

Now  allow  the  spot  of  light  to  come  to  rest  for  a  moment  while 
the  adjustable  vibrating  rod  is  set  to  half  its  original  length,  which, 
in  musical  parlance,  would  be  called  sounding  the  octave  of  the 
original  note.  Next  to  the  unison  the  octave  is  the  best  possibb* 
harmony,  which  can  be  easily  understood  when  it  is  remembered 
that  in  such  a  case  one  rod  will  be  emitting  two  waves  to  every  one 
of  the  other;  consequently,  the  sound  curve,  as  shown  upon  the 
screen,  may  be  expected  to  be  of  a  simple  form,  and  so  it  is.  rhose 
conditions,  which  in  the  case  of  the  unison  produced  a  circle,  ill 
now  yield  the  figure  8,  which  is,  of  course,  tantamount  to  two 
small  circles  merged  into  one  figure,  while  the  oblique  line  becomes, 
in  this  case,  a  semicircle.  Again,  when  the  rod>  are  thrown  slightly 
out  of  tune,  the  changes  will  be  rung  between  these  two  figures  M 
before,  the  8  gracefully  twisting  itself  into  a  semicircle,  first  on  this 

side,  then  on  that.  . 

The  two  rods  may  now  be  tuned  to  all  the  various  UUUUC&l  in¬ 
tervals,  showing  why  some  consonances  are  much  more  pit  asing  to 

the  ear  than  others,  the  figures  of  the  more  pleasing  chords  being 
simpler  and  less  complicated  in  design,  while  the  dissonanc 
easily  distinguished  by  the  rapid  and  continual  contortions  of  their 
representative  figures.  Cecil  M.  HhpWOBIH. 


/  TAKING  AND  PROJECTING  KINETOSCOPIC 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Mr.  Birt  Acres’  System. 

Mr.  Birt  Acres’  description  of  his  improved  apparatus  for  enabling 
photographic  images  to  be  taken,  projected,  or  viewed,  in  rapid 
succession,  is  as  follows: — “It  consists  mor«  particularly  in  so 
arranging  the  apparatus  as  to  permit  of  the  film  being  clamped  for 
the  period  necessary  for  exposure,  projection  or  viewing,  without 
causing  undue  strain  on  the  film  notwith-tanding  that  the  motion  of 
the  apparatus  is  continuous. 

“For  this  purpose  a  continuous  sheet  of  film  is  drawn  by  feeding 
wheels  off  a  roller  by  means  of  two  pin  wheels  taking  into  perfora¬ 
tions  made  at  the  edges  of  the  film.  It  is  caused  to  paas  behind  the 
lens  and  is  clamped  there  for  the  short  period  necessary  for  exposure. 
The  clamping  is  effected  by  an  open  fram<-  pre-*<d  a  gain  “t  the  film 
by  a  cam  turned  by  gear  from  the  axis  of  the  abutter,  which  is 
turned  by  hand  or  otherwise. 

“During  the  time  the  film  is  so  clamped,  the  pin  wheels  still 
revolving  would  cause  undue  strain  on  the  film  This  I  obviate  by 
causing  the  film  between  the  clamping  fram**  and  the  pin  wheels  to 
be  deflected  out  of  the  straight  line  by  a  roller  acted  on  by  a  spring. 
Whilst  the  film  is  travelling  this  spring  deflects  the  film,  but  whilst 
the  film  is  clamped  the  spring  yields  and  the  pin  wh«--l*  continuing 
to  revolve  take  up  the  slack.  Immediately  the  clamp  is  released  the 
spring  again  acts  on  the  roller,  causing  the  film  to  be  deflected  as 
before.  The  film  is  then  wound  on  to  a  second  roller. 

“  Instead  of  acting  on  the  deflecting  roller  bv  a  spring,  it  may  b- 
moved  by  a  cam  lever  timed  to  the  cam  which  works  th**  clamp. 

“  The  accompanying  drawing  is  a  section  of  the  casing  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus  with  mechanism  according  to  my  invention  f  r 


moving  and  clamping  the  film.  a  is  th<*  objective  tube,  behind 
which  is  mounted  the  disc  shutter,/',  which  is  caused  to  revolve  by 
hand  or  otherwise,  driving  by  any  suitable  gear  a  cam.  t.  and  p  n 
wheels,  c  c1,  over  which  passes  the  continuous  film,  a.  drawn  from  one 
spring  roller,  A,  and  wound  on  another.  A1. 

“  The  film  passes  between  s  pair  of  rollers,  r.  and  the  face  of  a  lever, 
(l,  which  is  pivoted  at  A,  and  is  alternately  pressed  by  the  cam,  e, 
against  the  film  clamping  it  and  holding  it  stati  nary,  and  releasing 
it  so  as  to  allow  it  to  move  onwards.  The  pin  wheels,  c  c1,  which  are 
geared  together,  are  so  s  - 1  in  the  first  instance  a-  to  leaT**  between 
them  a  certain  amount  of  slack  of  the  film  which  is  taken  up  by  the 
roller,  y,  urged  by  a  spring.;/1,  causing  a  bend  of  the  film.  As  the 
wheels  go  on  while  the  film  i-  clampfd.  the  wheel,  e,  delivers  slack, 
aud  the  roller,  g,  yields,  allowing  the  wheel,  c',  to  take  up  the  slack 
of  the  bend." 

The  patentee's  claim  is .  In  photographic  apparatus,  in  combination 
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with  continuously  revolving  feeding  and  drawing  wheels  for  moving 
the  film,  and  a  clamp  for  temporarily  holding  it,  a  roller  arranged  to 
deflect  the  film  while  it  is  not  clamped,  and  to  yield  while  it  is 
clamped. 

- - 

STEREOSCOPIC  RONTGEN  SHADOW  PICTURES. 

[Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.] 

The  ordinary  single  shadow  picture,  as  produced  by  Rontgen’s  method 
shows  the  position  and  dimensions  of  an  object  in  a  single  plane  only 
The  thickness,  depth,  or  relative  positions  of  objects  in  a  direction  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  sensitive  plate  are  not  shown  or  indicated 
in  any  way.  Thus,  in  a  shadow  image  of  a  hand,  showing  the  bones 
with  a  faint  covering  of  flesh,  there  would  be  no  indication  of  a  flexure 
of  a  finger  or  of  its  being  directed  upward  or  downward.  Neither  is 
there  any  indication  of  the  actual  position  of  the  bones  within  the  soft 
integuments,  except  in  the  direction  of  length  or  breadth.  The  third 
dimension  is  missing. 

It  may,  however,  become  useful  in  surgery  to  know  the  actual  space 
elations  of  objects  involving  all  three  dimensions.  To  do  this,  we  may 
take  advantage  of  the  principles  of  stereoscopic  vision  as  in  the  stereo¬ 
scope,  which  the  writer  has  found  perfectly  feasible.  A  moment’s 
reflection  will,  however,  show  that  stereoscopic  shadows  are  something 
of  a  novelty  in  themselves.  A  shadow  is  ordinarily  thrown  upon  a 
surface,  and  is  seen  simultaneously  by  both  eyes.  An  ordinary  shadow 
having  no  thickness  cannot,  of  course,  be  seen  stereoscopically.  With 
Rontgen  shadow  pictures  we  can,  however,  secure  stereoscopic  effects  in 
a  very  simple  way.  If  we  take  one  such  picture  of  an  object  or  set  of 
objects  with  the  Crookes’  tube  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  objects  and 
sensitive  plate,  then  place  another  plate  back  of  the  objects  and  obtain 
an  impression  upon  it  with  the  Crookes’  tube  somewhat  displaced 
laterally  from  its  first  position,  we  obtain  two  stereoscopic  shadow 
pictures,  which  may  be  used  to  produce  prints  to  be  viewed  in  the 
stereoscope.  The  shadow  of  a  coiled  spring,  for  example,  obtained  in 
the  way  mentioned,  will,  in  the  stereoscope,  show  the  turns  of  the  spring 
in  relief.  The  bones  of  the  hand  will  be  seen  in  space  surrounded  by 
the  hazy  flesh,  and,  if  one  or  more  of  the  fingers  be  flexed,  the  degree  of 
flexure  will  be  indicated.  A  foreign  object  embedded  in  the  soft  tissues 
would  thus  have  its  position  with  respect  to  the  bones  at  once  declared. 
A3  furnishing  a  background  from  which  depths  may  be  seen  or 
estimated,  it  is  well  to  place  between  the  object  and  the  sensitive  plate 
a  netting  of  wire  with  open  meshes,  which  casts  a  distinct  shadow.  In 
such  case  the  stereoscopic  shadow  images,  when  viewed  stereoscopically, 
show  the  objects  above  the  screen  and  at  proper  relative  distances  there¬ 
from.  This  netting,  or  screen,  also  ensures  the  proper  mounting  of  the 
pictures  in  relation  to  each  other ;  for,  should  the  screen  be  seen  in  the 
stereoscope  above  the  objects,  it  would  indicate  that  a  transposition  of 
the  pictures  had  been  made,  and  that  for  correct  indications  to  be 
obtained  the  error  must  be  remedied. 

A  number  of  experiments,  made  with  a  view  of  testing  the  method 
above  described,  have  been  made  by  the  writer,  and  have  given  very 
satisfactory  results.  The  skeletons  of  small  animals  may  be  thus 
examined  in  relief,  and  the  actual  position  of  objects  embedded  in  solid 
material  discovered.  It  is  conceivable  that  by  the  use  of  a  fluorescent 
screen,  and  two  cathodes  placed  some  distance  apart  in  the  Crookes’ 
tube,  these  cathodes  receiving  discharges  alternately,  and  thus  producing 
two  separate  displaced  sources  of  Rontgen  rays,  two  stereoscopic 
fluorescent  images  may  be  produced  on  the  screen.  If,  now,  shutters 
or  diaphragms  are  placed  between  the  screen  and  the  eyes,  opened  and 
closed  synchronously  with  the  discharges,  and  alternately  with  respect 
to  each  other,  the  image  will  be  seen  on  the  screen  stereoscopically.  In 
this  way,  by  a  rapid  examination,  the  true  space  relations  of  embedded 

objects  may  be  noted.  Elihu  Thomson. 

- , - *■ - 

ALL  ABOUT  ACETYLENE. 

[American  Journal  of  Photography.] 

Professor  James  M.  Crafts,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
read  a  newsy  and  instructive  paper  on  the  new  illuminating  gas,  acetylene, 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  the  Kidder  Lecture-hall,  Walker-building, 
Boston.  The  hall  was  crowded,  and  great  interest  was  manifested  in  his 
statements  and  experiments.  The  presence  of  Boston  men  financially 
interested  in  acetylene,  and  the  fact  that  they  took  notes  of  some  figures 
and  facts  go  to  show  that  the  lecture  was  valuable  and  brought  out  new 
points. 

Before  beginning  his  experiments,  Professor  Crafts  briefly  told  what  is 
generally  known  about  the  new  gas  and  the  discovery  of  carbide  of 
calcium,  from  which  acetylene  is  made  by  the  addition  of  water.  By 
means  of  electricity,  generated  at  Niagara  Falls,  the  Professor  stated,  it 


is  expected  that  the  carbide  will  be  produced  at  a  cost  of  $23-70  a  ton. 
It  is  selling  now  for  $100  a  ton  in  New  York  ;  but,  as  there  is  both  limited 
supply  and  demand,  this  cannot  be  called  the  true  price.  Passing  on 
then  to  the  field  covered  by  his  experiments,  Professor  Crafts  Baid : — 

“  Boston  gas  has  close  to  25-candle  power  and  Brooklyn  gas  a  little 
more — i.e.,  flve  cubic  feet  burned  in  an  hour  gives  a  light  equal  to  25 
candles.  The  same  amount  of  acetylene  gives  200-candle  power,  and  the 
light  is  white,  clear,  and  steady — more  like  sunlight.  Under  the  best 
conditions,  therefore,  acetylene  is  eight  times  better  than  the  gas  we  now 
use.  But  either  our  burners  are  faulty,  or  we  put  on  shades  that  absorb 
about  one-half  the  rays.  In  practice,  we  get  only  about  11  or  13-candle 
power  with  our  gas.  The  true  test  is  that  of  the  bill  for  the  gas  burned 
in  a  house  for  an  extended  period.  We  will  know  little  until  this  house 
test  comes. 

“  The  acetylene  flame  clings  close  to  the  burner  and  heats  it  more 
rapidly  than  common  gas.  Because  the  light  is  close  to  the  tip,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  valuable  for  locomotive  head  lights,  and  other  parabolic 
reflectors,  where  it  is  important  to  have  the  rays  start  close  from  the 
focus.  The  fishtail  burner  is  not  suited  to  acetylene.” 

The  lecturer  exhibited  several  tips  of  his  own  make,  their  construction 
permitting  of  the  easy  circulation  of  air  and  consequent  gain  of  a  larger 
volume  of  oxygen  than  tips  in  common  use  give. 

“  Pipes  of  smaller  size  and  better  quality  than  we  now  have  may  be 
used  with  acetylene,”  he  continued.  “  The  joints  maybe  soldered  and 
all  leakage  prevented.  Leakage  is  dangerous,  as  I  will  show  later  on. 
There  is  no  ammonia  in  acetylene  to  eat  the  grease  around  the  stopcock 
and  cause  leaks  such  as  now  are  caused  by  the  ammonia  in  common 
gas. 

“  It  is  proposed  to  store  the  new  gas  in  a  liquid  form  in  steel  cylinders, 
where  it  will  have  a  pressure  of  600  or  700  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
By  means  of  a  Pintsch  reducing  valve,  an  exceedingly  ingenious  device, 
the  gas  is  allowed  to  escape  at  very  slight  pressure.  Each  cylinder  also 
is  provided  with  a  mercury  seal,  so  that,  if  the  pressure  gets  too  great  for 
safety,  the  seal  will  break  and  allow  the  gas  to  escape.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  seal  will  be  broken  in  case  of  fire  in  the  building.  Should  the 
cylinder  become  red  hot,  the  gas  would  be  reduced  to  its  constituent 
parts — carbon  deposited  on  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  in  the  form  of  soot, 
and  hydrogen.  The  hydrogen  generated  would  have  a  pressure  of  20,000 
pounds  per  square  inch — enough  to  burst  the  cylinder  and  cause  great 
damage.  More  dangerous  would  be  the  probability  of  the  breaking  of  the 
mercury  seal  and  the  discharge  of  the  gas  into  the  atmosphere.  Three 
or  four  per  cent,  of  it  in  air  would  form  a  mixture  of  terrible  explosive 
force.  Therefore  the  use  of  many  of  these  cylinders  in  an  office  building 
is  not  to  be  commended.” 

After  discussing  the  use  of  acetylene  to  enrich  common  gas,  the  lecturer 
said  he  would  pass  over  its  poisonous,  and  discuss  its  explosive,  qualities. 
Acetylene  is  more  explosive  than  common  gas.  Using  a  piece  of  tubing 
for  a  popgun,  he  exploded  two  mixtures,  one  of  common  gas  and  air,  the 
other  of  acetylene  and  air.  Six  per  cent,  of  the  acetylene  in  air  had 
twice  the  effect  of  the  same  amount  of  common  gas.  A  room,  twenty 
per  cent,  of  whose  contents  was  acetylene,  would  be  blown  to  pieces  along 
with  the  house.  The  study  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  new  gas,  the 
lecturer  thought,  would  be  more  practical  if  a  five  per  cent,  instead  of  a 
twenty  per  cent,  mixture  were  taken.  A  man  would  not  have  opportunity 
to  breathe  the  latter  mixture  if  there  was  a  fire  in  the  room. 

Equal  parts  of  the  acetylene  and  oxygen  to  the  total  weight  of  five 
grains  in  the  popgun  made  a  tremendous  explosion.  Five  grains  of  gun¬ 
powder,  the  lecturer  explained,  would  not  have  exploded  with  anything 
like  that  power.  “  The  fact  is — and  here  lies  the  secret  of  the  great 
power  of  the  gas — acetylene  stores  up  heat  at  its  birth.  It  is  spontaneously 
explosive.  The  danger  is  slight,  but  it  is  there  in  a  peculiar  form.  If 
we  thrust  a  burning  taper  into  the  gas,  no  harm  is  done,  but  we  can 
get  the  explosive  effect  with  fulminate  of  silver.  The  copper  salts  of  this 
gas  are  also  violently  explosive.  I  prepared  a  compound  of  this  kind  for 
this  lecture,  but  it  exploded  in  the  drying  chamber.  The  fulminate 
formed  by  silver  and  acetylene  explodes  with  a  pressure  of  600,000 
pounds  per  square  inch  in  1-30, 000, 000th  of  a  second.  It  is  too 
capricious  to  be  handled  under  water  in  the  lecture-room,  although 
common  fulminates  are  handled  in  that  way.  The  danger  in  our  homes 
would  be  in  the  formation  of  a  copper  salt  near  the  acetylene  tank. 

“  To  sum  up,  I  would  say  that  the  peculiar  property  of  acetylene  which 
gives  it  strength  is  its  storing  up  of  heat.  I  consider  it  very  desirable 
that  a  great  deal  more  work  and  study  be  put  into  acetylene  than  have 
been.  Its  use  for  gas  engines  is  worth  looking  into.  I  hope  the 
companies  dealing  in  it  will  see  their  way  clear  for  larger  experiments. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  railroad  train  from  head  light  to  rear  lanterns  lit 
with  acetylene  and  given  a  thorough  trial.  A  small  village  should  be 
equipped  with  the  cylinders.  Only  in  this  way  can  an  old  industry 
which  has  been  built  up  by  years  of  thought  and  labour  be  supplanted.” 


A  TRAVELLING  LANTERN  SLIDE  SCHEME. 

[Read  before  the  Congress  of  Natural  History  and  Scientific  Societies  of  South  East 
of  England.  Held  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  April  25,  1896.] 

The  very  limited  time  at  my  disposal  will  not  allow  me  to  expatiate  upon 
the  advantages  possessed  by  lantern  slides  in  illustrating  the  salient 
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points  of  lectures,  nor  would  such  a  course  be  at  all  necessary.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  the  optical  lantern  has  firmly  established  itself  as 
an  all  but  indispensable  adjunct  of  the  scientific  lecturer,  for  in  point  of 
clearness  and  reliability,  to  say  nothing  of  ease  of  preparation  and  facility 
of  multiplication,  the  superiority  of  lantern  slides  over  diagrams  is 
obvious  and  incontestable.  Transcendental  critics  are  to  be  met  with 
who  deny  the  possibility  of  an  art  side  to  photography,  but  men  of 
science  have  thankfully  accepted  its  aid,  and  by  its  means  are  enabled  to 
•  keep  a  faithful  and  permanent  record  of  phenomena  that  are  frequently 
so  evanescent  as  to  elude  all  other  means  of  representation.  It  is  my 
duty  this  afternoon  to  put  before  you  a  scheme  whereby,  with]a  compara¬ 
tively  small  expenditure  of  time,  labour,  and  money,  our  Natural  History 
Societies  may  have  ready  access  to  a  collection  of  slides  which  shall 
illustrate  as  fully  as  possible  the  geology  of  that  portion  of  our  country  in 
which  we  possess  a  local  interest,  and  which  has,  intrinsically,  an 
interest  far  more  wide.  The  foundation  of  such  a  scheme  has  already 
been  laid  by  the  energy  of  Dr.  Abbott,  and  the  response  to  the  appeal 
which  he  issued  about  a  year  ago  has  been  such,  I  think,  as  to  encourage 
us  to  proceed  further.  The  set  of  some  fifty  slides  which  was  circulated 
among  many  of  our  societies  during  the  past  winter  was  the  first  fruit  of 
this  appeal,  and  may  well  form  the  nucleus  of  our  proposed  collection. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  result  of  this  first  attempt  should  be 
incomplete  and  open  to  criticism.  The  slides  were  very  local  in 
character,  and  consequently  not  sufficiently  comprehensive.  The  only 
formations  represented  were  the  Hastings  sands,  tho  chalk,  and  the 
lower  Eocene  tertiaries;  while  the  Weald  clay,  lower  greensand,  gault, 
and  upper  greensands  were  not  illustrated  at  all.  The  only  coast  sections 
shown  were  those  of  the  chalk  and  Hastings  sands ;  the  only  fossils,  a 
few  typical  ones  of  the  Hastings  sands;  and  no  characteristic  scenery  of 
the  various  formations  except  the  above  coast  sections,  the  Tunbridge 
Wells  rocks,  and  a  view  of  the  chalk  escarpment  of  the  South  Downs. 
With  regard  to  the  notes  supplied  with  the  slides,  there  was  a  very 
obvious  lack  of  co-ordination  and  unity  of  purpose.  Some  descriptions 
were  far  too  brief  and  vague ;  others  erred  on  the  side  of  prolixity  and 
technicality,  and  consequently  the  whole  produced  a  somewhat  disjointed 
effect.  All  this  was  inevitable  ;  but  the  very  imperfections  serve  a  useful 
purpose  by  suggesting  means  of  improvement,  while  steps  have  already 
been  taken  to  supply  the  gaps  that  have  been  indicated.  It  is  proposed 
that  for  next  winter  slides  should  be  prepared  to  illustrate  the  upper  and 
lower  greensands  and  gault,  while  the  tertiary  formations  might  be  left 
for  another  year’s  work.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
using  and  studying  the  slides  already  contributed  cannot  but  have  per¬ 
ceived  the  promise  of  much  larger  possibilities,  and,  if  each  society  here 
represented  were  to  take  up  the  matter  heartily,  these  possibilities  would 
soon  be  converted  into  realities.  There  are  few,  I  suppose,  if  any,  of  our 
Natural  History  Societies  that  do  not  include  in  their  membership  one  or 
more  geologists  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  one  or  more  who  have  some  acquaint¬ 
ance  with,  and  take  an  intelligent  interest  in,  geology.  Let  each  delegate 
here  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  bringing  the  scheme  under  the 
notice  of  such,  and  persuade  them  to  co-operate.  If  they  should  happen 
to  be  photographers,  so  much  the  better;  if  not,  let  then  invoke  the 
aid  of  some  fellow-member  who  is  a  devotee  of  the  camera.  I  he 
growth  of  amateur  photography  has  been  so  rapid  of  late  years  that  there 
should  be  no  great  difficulty  in  arranging  this.  The  names  of  all  willing 
to  help  should  then  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  of  our  Union.  Let 
the  Union  request  some  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  geolo-'.v  of 
south-east  England,  to  draw  up  some  general  instructions  and  hints 
applicable  to  all  who  have  consented  to  co-operate,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  special  scheme  of  work  for  each,  as  suggested  by  individual  geological 
situations.  These  suggestions  would  then  be  distributed  by  the  Secretary , 
Some  arrangement  of  this  kind  would  be  advisable  so  as  to  prevent  °'er- 
lapping  in  the  spheres  of  work,  and  to  secure  that  unity  of  purpose  which 
hitherto  has  been  lacking.  At  the  same  time  much  would  have  to  be  left 
to  individual  tastes  and  opportunities,  and  any  suggestions  offered  should 
be  regarded, merely  as  such.  It  is  hardly  in  place,  in  a  brief  paper  like 
this,  to  go  very  deeply  into  all  those  geological  details  which  any  scheme 
of  this  kind  would  cover.  It  would  embrace  a  complete  series  of  00  Ut- 
sections  from  the  Nore  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  the  strata  clear  \ 
differentiated  in  each  slide;  sections  artificially  exposed  in  quarries, 
railway  cuttings,  roads,  drainage  works,  building  foundations,  <fco  ,  ».>  «• 
especially  when  they  illustrate  junctions  of  strata  ;  diagrammatic  Motions 
to  illustrate  the  geological  structure  of  districts;  vaults  and  their 
contents  ;  false  bedding ;  unconformability  ;  erosion  ;  and  many  other 
phenomena  connected  with  the  stratigraphical  side  of  geo  OgJ .  a  1  o 
logical  side  should  be  well  represented  by  slides  of  typical  or  specially 
interesting  specimens  of  the  ancient  fauna  and  flora  of  oar  distrusts, 
for  this  purpose  the  resources  of  both  public  and  private  0 »  ectious 
should  be  drawn  upon.  The  effects  of  denudation  and  us  m  luenoe  on 
natural  scenery;  examples  of  aerial,  fluviatlle,  and  marine  desteuotkm 
and  construction  would  also  have  a  place  in  our  scheme.  The  oontaibated 
slides  should  be  entrusted  to  an  official  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Union,  who  would  make  the  arrangements  for  their  circulation  am 
the  affiliated  societies.  As  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  in  >‘3  entire t.\ 
would  involve  a  large  number  of  slides,  it  would  be  necessary  to  catalogue 
them  with  a  line  or  two  of  description  of  the  salient  points  of  each  ;  the 
societies  could  then  make  their  selection  ;  or.  as  an  sltei  nuti\e  mi rob ing 
less  labour  and  correspondence,  the  slides  could  be  divided  .n.o 


illustrating  the  various  formations,  each  set  being  regarded  as  indivisible. 
Ibis,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  would  be  the  better  plan,  and  the  remarks 
which  follow  will  be  based  on  it.  Applications  for  the  loan  of  slides 
should  reach  head-quarters  before  the  winter  session,  say  by  the  end  of 
September,  and  should  specify  when  they  would  be  required;  and,  in  the 
case  of  two  societies  wanting  them  by  the  same  dale.  priority  of  applica¬ 
tion  should  decide.  If  the  order  of  circulation  could  thus  be  arranged 
beforehand,  the  expense  of  returning  the  slides  each  time  Vo  head  quarters 
would  be  obviated.  Each  .1  i  pn  p  ■  •  I  ..-nage.  and  fa  l 

the  slides  the  next  morning  after  use  to  the  society  next  on  the  list. 
Societies  which  do  not  contribute  slides  could  have  the  loan  of  them  on 
payment  of  a  fee,  say  of  2 *.  6 d.  each  time  of  use.  The  slides  should 
remain  the  property  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  event  of  its  dissolution  be 
return' d  to  the  contributors.  Notes  on  the  slides  should  be  of  - 
length  as  to  take,  on  the  average,  not  much  more  than  one  minute’s 
reading.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  a  print  from  the  negative  of 
each  slide  were  also  furnished,  and  placed  correspond¬ 

ing  remarks.  For  the  perfection  of  the  scheme,  the  notes  -hould  be 
submitted  to  an  authority  for  revision  and  co-ordination  ;  he  would  cut 
down  or  expand  them  as  circumstances  might  require,  and  blend  them 
together  into  a  readable  form.  Various  objections  may  be  urged  against 
the  elaboration  of  any  such  plan  as  the  one  I  have  sketched.  Perhsps  the 
one  that  will  occur  first  is  th<  geological  slides  of  the  highest 

technical  finish  may  be  had  from  the  ffi-a  sn.  I  t  a  certain  extent  this 
is  true,  but  such  slides  are  ohiefly  stock  ones  of  fossils,  and  naturally  the 
dealers  have  no  means  of  taking  advantage  of  evanescent  geological 
phenomena.  On  the  other  hanl  :•  spread  character  of  our 

membership  presents  opportunities  denied  to  the  dealers,  and  m  my 
view  it  is  rather  our  place  to  supply  them  aud  keep  them  up  to  date.  It 
is  just  in  this  respect  that  rk  for  the  advancement  of  ssieooe. 

by  keeping  cur  eyes  open  and  being  on  the  alert  to  secure  reoordsof  what 
may  shortly  be  obliterated.  A  more  serious  objection  is  the  one  that 
geology  appeals  to  a  very  limited  number.  Unfortunately  this  is  the  caae 
at  present,  although  there  is  no  branch  of  science  that  is  more  thoroughly 
English  in  origin,  or  that  can  be  better  studied  than  in  England.  Our 
little  island  is  a  veritable  geological  microcosm,  and  a  journey  of  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  across  it  will  present  us  with  more  facilities  for 
investigation  than  a  pilgrimage  of  as  many  thousand  miles  through  a 
whole  continent.  If,  then,  this  part  of  our  plan  of  co-operation  can 
awaken  interest  and  stimulate  research  in  a  somewhat  neglected  b  it 
fascinating  study,  wo  shall  have  done  something  at  least  towards  that 
end  for  which  we  are  met  together  to-day. 

U.  E.  Tcaxta.  B.A.,  B.Sc. 
- ♦ - 

THE  INCANTO  ACETYLENE  GAS  GENERATOR. 

F.  S.  Tnonx  &  Co.,  ICO,  Oiumnu  New- road,  London,  S.E. 

That  acetylene  as  an  illuminant  for  photographic  enlarging  and  optical 
projection  purposes  is  destined  to  find  very  great  favour  ha«  been  our 
conviction  ever  since  the  reading  of  Professor  Vivian  Lewes’s  paper  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  last  year.  The  suitability  of  t*  h  purposes 

is  generally  admitted,  while  the  simp  ie  necessary  apparatus  lor 

I  its  generation  and  combustion  obviously  pans  the 
way  for  its  general  use. 

Messrs.  Thom  A  Co.  recently  gave  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  testing  the  working  capabilities  ol  the 
generator  they  have  devised  for  burning  acetylene. 
Fig.  1  gives  an  exterior  view  of  the  apparatus,  the 
working  of  which  may  be  un*ler»lood  from  the  follow- 
ing  directions  for  use  : — 

“  Lift  out  the  inner  cylinder  or  ga«bclder,  and  fill 
the  outer  cylinder  or  tank  with  water  up  to  the  black 
line  marked  inside.  Th>  n  turn  the  siopcwk  full  on, 
And  attach  by  flexible  tubing  to  the  burner  fitting. 
Now  unscrew  and  remove  the  cross  bar  and  valve 
cover  at  top  of  gas-holder.  Lift  oat  the  calcium 
carbide  container  and  till  same  (allowing  about  one 
pound  for  two  hours'  1  ght  with  the  two  •  burner 
lantern  fitting).  Care  must  be  taken  that  some  small 
pieces  of  carbide  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  a  space  of  four  inches  from 
the  top  must  be  left  for  expansion.  Then  replace  the  container,  valve 
cover,  and  cross  bar,  aud  screw  down  t  ghtly.  Next  place  ihe 
gas-holder  into  the  water  tank,  and  let  it  slowly  sink  until  the  water 
reaches  the  carbide,  when  acetylene  gas  will  be  immediately  generated. 
As  soon  as  the  gas-holder  begins  to  rise.  a  light  shou!  d  be  applied 
to  the  burner,  but  a  perfect  flame  will  not  be  obtained  for  some 
minutes,  on  account  of  the  air  being  confined  in  the  ga*  bolder. 
No  further  attention  will  be  r 

should  it  be  necessary  to  reserve  the  »%«  fora  lime,  the  light  should  be 
turned  very  low.  and  again  turned  up  for  a  few  minutes  if  the  gas  holier 
rises  more  than  eight  inches,  as.  although  the  carbide  is  lifted  out  of  the 
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water,  gas  is  still  slowly  generated.  When  the  light  is  no  longer  required, 
the  carbide  container  should  be  lifted  out  of  the  generator  and  cleaned 
out.  The  small  tap  at  bottom  of  the  generator  should  then  be  turned 
on  for  a  minute  or  two,  to  draw  off  the  water  from  the  cooling  chamber, 
or  the  light  will  jump  a  little  when  next  used.  The  container  is  made 
to  hold  sufficient  carbide  for  two  hours’  light  (two  burners),  but  it  can  be 
recharged  by  taking  it  out,  removing  the  residue,  and  refilling  as  before. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  lift  the  gas-holder  out,  but  it  should  be  held  up 
about  six  inches,  when  the  container  is  replaced  and  the  valve  screwed 
down.  The  water  level  should  be  maintained 
as  at  first.  The  best  way  to  empty  the 
residue  from  the  container  is  to  hold  it 
upside  down  and  gently  rap  the  sides  with  a 
stick,  when  it  will  fall  out ;  then  rinse  out 
with  water  and  drain  dry  before  refilling, 
being  careful  that  the  small  holes  are  per¬ 
fectly  clear.  The  gas  should  always  be 
lighted  before  placing  the  fitting  in  the 
lantern.” 

Fig.  2  illustrates  the  burner  employed,  which  consists  of  two  Bray’s 
No.  0000  burners  placed  f-wise,  with  a  small  reflector  attached,  and 
fig.  3  the  method  of  attaching  the  generator  to  a  lantern. 


Fig.  3. 

The  apparatus  is  exceedingly  simple  to  manipulate,  and  the  light 
given  off  very  bright,  penetrating,  noiseless  and  smokeless.  Tested 
against  a  good  oil  lamp  and  an  incandescent  burner,  its  marked  supe¬ 
riority  was  amply  demonstrated.  For  small  discs  (say  up  to  eight  feet) 
and  for  enlarging  purposes  it  is  not  very  far  behind  a  blow-through  oxy- 
hydrogen  jet.  Thorn’s  acetylene  generator  deserves  to  be  popular  with 
photographers  and  others. 

- — + - 

NOTES  ON  SOME  PHOTO-MICROGRAPHS  OF  GELATINO- 
BROMIDE  PLATES. 

[Photographic  Scraps.] 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  endeavour  to  discover  what  the  microscope 
may  show  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  grains  of  bromide  of  silver  in  the 
modern  gelatino- bromide  plate.  It  has  no  reference  to  the  chemistry  of 
the  plates  nor  to  their  comparative  rapidity.  t  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
microscopic  examination  of  the  silver  bromide  in  gelatine  films  has  been 
made,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  few  negatives  might  be  taken  of  fast 
and  slow  plates  which  if  thrown  on  the  screen  by  means  of  transparencies 
would  show  some  features  which  might  be  useful. 

I  have  obtained  from  various  sources  a  few  spoiled  negatives,  and  have, 
by  means  of  my  photo-micrographic  camera,  taken  about  a  dozen 
negatives  from  these  plates.  I  used,  for  this  purpose,  my  Zeiss  4  mm. 
apochromatic  objective  combined  with  a  No.  4  compensation  eyepiece, 
which  gave  me,  at  a  distance  of  18  inches  of  the  plate  from  the  screen,  a 
magnification  of  350  diameters.  This  objective  is  one  of  recent  make, 
and  probably  as  fine  a  lens  as  is  possible  to  get.  I  prefer  the  compen¬ 
sation  eyepiece  to  the  projection  one,  although  I  have  both.  The  field 
of  view  with  a  4  mm.  lens  is  ‘0135  of  an  inch  when  used  with  this  eye¬ 
piece.  You  do  not,  however,  see  on  the  transparencies  the  whole  of  this, 
but  only  parts  of  an  inch,  as  the  parts  of  an  inch  are  just  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  2£  inches  the  diameter  of  the  mask  used  in  mounting 
them  ;  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  2£  inches  on  the  screen  of  the  camera 


just  includes  of  an  inch  of  the  magnified  image,  First  of  all  I  wish, 
to  show  two  photo-micrographs  of  collodion  plates.  I  have  not  worked 
any  collodion  for  more  than  twenty- five  years,  and,  aB  I  had  no  collodion 
negatives  except  varnished  ones,  I  have  made  two  photo- micrographs 
from  collodion  positives  made  by  myself  long  before  the  introduction  of 
the  gelatino-bromide  plate  about  1879-80.  I  am  unable,  at  tbis  distance 
of  time  to  say  what  salt  was  used  as  the  sensitiser  for  these  plates,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  it  was  a  bromo-iodide  one. 

Plate  No.  1  shows  the  grains  of  silver  abnormally  large,  the  cause  of 
which  I  do  not  know,  but  plate  No.  2  shows  them  in  what  I  regard  as 
their  normal  state  and  size.  I  have  measured  the  size  of  these  grains, 
they  are  not  all  of  the  same  size,  but  the  roxvv  to  the  ,^5  of  an  inch 
may  fairly  be  taken  as  the  two  extremes. 

It  must  be  kept  in  view  that,  when  a  collodion  plate  is  placed  in  the 
bath,  one  would  not  expect  the  silver  to  thoroughly  permeate  the  film,  but 
that  the  greater  portion  would  be  found  adhering  to  or  near  the  surface. 
These  two  plates  appear  to  show  that  to  be  the  case.  They  also  show,  I 
think,  that  the  grains  of  silver  keep,  to  a  great  extent,  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  from  each  other.  They  do  not  appear  to  coalesce  and  form  them¬ 
selves  into  bundles  or  groups.  They  appear  to  be  distributed  very  much 
as  if  one  would  take  a  handful  of  peas  or  barley,  and  scatter  them  on  the 
ground,  as  by  the  motion  of  the  hand  and  arm  in  sowing.  This  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  may  account,  to  a  large  extent,  for  the  slow  character 
of  collodion  plates. 

In  the  gelatino-bromide  plates,  on  the  other  hand,  a  totally  different 
set  of  circumstances  arises.  The  silver  bromide  in  this  case  is  in  the 
film  itself,  perfectly  distributed  in  it ;  and,  from  the  viscous  nature  of 
the  medium,  the  silver  takes  a  different  form.  I  have  measured  the  size 
of  the  silver  grains  in  many  of  these  films  where  one  could  find  them 
separate  and  apart,  and  these  measurements  show  that  the  individual 
bromide  of  silver  grains  are  practically  the  same  size  as  those  in  the  col¬ 
lodion  plates. 

The  divisions  in  the  eyepiece  micrometer  of  my  microscope  with  the 
4  mm.  apochromatic  objective  are  of  an  inch  apart.  The  largest  of 
these  grains  do  not  quite  fill  one  of  these  divisions,  while  two  of  the 
smaller  grains  can  lie  quite  easily  in  one  of  the  divisions.  In  gelatino- 
bromide  films,  however,  the  grains  do  not  appear  to  remain  separate  and 
distinct  to  the  same  extent  as  in  collodion.  They  seem  to  run  together 
into  bundles  or  groups.  There  is  also  in  a  gelatino-bromide  plate  a 
certain  depth,  as  it  were,  filled  with  silver.  This  abundance  of  silver 
bromide  which  the  emulsion  process  enables  the  gelatine  to  receive  and 
retain  would  appear  to  be  one  at  least  of  the  primary  causes  for  the 
extreme  sensitiveness  and  rapidity  of  the  modern  gelatine  plate.  No 
portion  of  the  film  lacks  the  necessary  quantum  of  silver.  If  it  is 
deficient  in  the  upper  layer  or  focal  plane,  that  deficiency  will  be  supplied 
by  an  abundance  behind.  The  so-called  coarse  grain  of  the  rapid  plate 
seems  to  be  entirely  due  to  the  aggregation  of  the  silver  into  bundles  or 
lumps.  The  separate  grains  are  the  same  as  in  collodion,  but  the 
gelatine  medium  on  which  they  are  placed  seems  to  have  the  power  to 
cause  them  to  coalesce  and  run  together. 

I  am  looking  into  the  matter  entirely  from  what  the  microscope  reveals. 
As  to  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the  film,  the  microscope  cannot  reveal  any¬ 
thing.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  chemist. 

The  slides  I  have  made  are  taken  from  thin  portions  of  the  negatives 
as  I  found  when  using  an  eyepiece  there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting  the 
light  to  penetrate  the  denser  developed  portions.  There  are  generally 
found,  however,  even  in  the  densest  portion  of  a  negative,  a  few  grains  of 
silver  which  have  not  been  affected  by  the  developer. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  size  of  the  grains  may  be  altered  by  the 
developer  used.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  I  doubt  very  much. 
The  collodion  plates  were  developed  with  iron,  while  that  developer  has 
almost  entirely  passed  out  of  use  with  gelatine,  and  yet  the  grains  remain 
practically  the  same  size. 

The  transparencies  are  as  follows  :  — 

No.  1.  From  a  thin  portion  of  a  collodion  positive  made  upwards  of 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  grains  in  this  plate  are  abnormally  large. 

No.  2.  From  a  similar  plate  of  the  same  age.  The  silver  on  this  plate 
I  regard  as  of  a  normal  size,  varying  from  *o  °f  an  inch. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  advert  to  any  of  the  other  photo¬ 
micrographs  of  the  plates,  as  they  speak  for  themselves.  It  is  quite 
evident  from  them  that  in  the  Ilford  plates,  both  Ordinary  and  Empress 
and  Extra  Rapid,  the  bromide  of  silver  more  nearly  approaches  the  state 
of  division  of  the  silver  in  collodion  than  in  any  of  the  other  plates  I 
have  examined.  This  fine  subdivision  of  the  silver  must  render  them 
a  long  way  the  best  plates  for  really  fine  work,  and  particularly  for  astro- 
photographic  work  where  the  star  discs  require  to  be  afterward  measured 
by  microscopes  to  ascertain  their  actual  distance  from  each  other. 


LANTERN- SLIDE  MAKING  AS  AN  ART. 

[Royal  Photographic  Society.] 

With  the  Hon.  Secretary  must  rest  the  responsibility  of  inviting  me  to 
address  you  upon  the  subject  which  appears  on  this  evening’s  agenda.  I 
feel  myself  that  some  apology  is  due  for  bringing  before  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  a  subject  which,  to  some,  may  appear 
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almost  trivial ;  but  probably  Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  with  his  usual  fore¬ 
thought,  considered  that  at  this  time  of  the  year  many  of  you  would  only 
just  have  returned  from  your  annual  holiday,  and  therefore  that  some¬ 
thing  of  a  light  and  popular  nature  would  be  less  likely  to  disagree  with 
your  mental  digestion  than  the  more  ponderous  and  scientific  matter 
which  will,  doubtless,  form  the  bulk  of  your  fare  during  the  remainder 
of  the  session. 

But,  in  all  seriousness,  the  subject  is  one  which,  I  venture  to  think, 
well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Society  ;  for,  notwithstanding  that  the 
making  of  lantern  slides  and  their  exhibition  is  still  sneered  at  and 
affected  to  be  despised  by  a  certain  section  of  photographers,  the  fact 
remains  that  this  branch  of  photography  has  rendered  incalculable  ser¬ 
vice,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  in  the  practical  dissemination 
of  technical  and  artistic  knowledge  in  many  spheres  altogether  outside  the 
realms  of  photography. 

When  I  first  began  to  consider  the  subject,  after  receiving  Mr.  Jones’s 
request,  I  thought  I  might  perhaps  usefully  address  to  you  some  ob¬ 
servations  upon  the  artistic  side  of  the  question,  for  from  that  point  of 
view  lantern  slides  are  admittedly  very  often  open  to  adverse  criticism  ;  but 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  even  there  the  ground  has  been,  to  a  large  extent, 
cut  from  my  feet  by  the  publication  of  a  valuable  communication  from 
Mr.  Tulloch  on  that  very  point,  from  which  I  shall  later  take  the  liberty 
of  making  a  few  quotations. 

Lantern  slides,  as  I  have  said,  are  still  looked  upon  by  some  photo¬ 
graphers  with  undisguised  contempt  ;  these,  however,  are  for  the  most 
part  the  gentlemen  who  know  all  about  art,  though  very  little  of  tech¬ 
nical  photography.  A  lantern  transparency,  that  is  both  technically 
and  pictorially  good,  deserves  to  rank  high  among  photographic  repro¬ 
duction  methods.  What  printing  process  exists,  may  I  ask  (and  if 
existent,  where  is  the  printer  ?)  which  can  so  faithfully  render  and  preserve 
the  beautiful  gradation  of  a  perfect  negative  ?  And  the  small  image, 
when  projected,  will,  I  think,  in  many  cases  favourably  compare  with 
the  more  or  less  sunken  appearance  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is 
unfortunately  common  to  all  our  paper  printing  methods.  If  perfect 
lantern  slides  are  rare,  the  reason  may,  I  think,  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  comparatively  few  clever  photographers  take  up  slide-making  rather 
than  to  anything  inherent  in  the  method  which  in  itself  would  be  fatal 
to  artistic  effect. 

A  lantern  slide,  to  be  perfect,  must  satisfy  the  most  exacting  require¬ 
ments  of  two  critics— the  technician  and  the  artist.  I  propose,  in  the 
first  place,  to  deal  with  the  subject  from  the  latter  standpoint.  A  lantern 
slide,  if  entitled  to  rank  as  a  work  of  art,  must  possess  pictorial 
qualities,  it  must  be  a  picture.  If  such  a  position  be  conceded  to  a 
photographic  print— a  positive  on  paper— the  same  concession  must  be 
allowed  to  a  positive  on  glass.  If  a  negative  possess  pictorial  merit, 
why  should  a  lantern  slide  produced  from  it  be  less  entitled  to  rank  as 
a  work  of  art  than  a  print  ?  The  proposition  appears  to  me  to  be  un¬ 
answerable.  It  has  been  said  that  a  projected  lantern  slide  is  simply  the 
result  of  an  optical  illusion,  vanishing  when  the  operator  lowers  the  gas. 
Even  if  this  be  conceded,  it  does  not  appear  to  weaken  the  position.  A 
further  argument,  and  one  that  probably  possesses  more  weight,  is  that 
the  great  magnification  to  which  the  slide  is  subjected  upon  the  screen 
produces  a  coarseness  of  texture,  and  an  altogether  different  rendering 
to  that  shown  in  the  print.  This  defect,  when  apparent,  is  partly  the 
fault  of  the  slide-maker,  although  the  exhibitor  may,  to  some  extent, 
also  be  to  blame.  I  am  aware  that  many  lantermsts  and  lecturers  will 
disagree  with  me  upon  this  point,  but  the  artistic  qualities  of  many 
slides  are  injured,  if  not  destroyed,  by  showing  them  upon  too  large  a 
scale  and,  in  some  instances,  by  using  too  powerful  a  light,  lu  the 
majority  of  cases  the  audience,  at  all  events  those  seated  m  the  front 
rows  are  a  great  deal  too  close  to  the  screen,  and  the  objectionable 
eranularity  which  under  such  circumstances  is  so  noticeable,  will  be  at 
once  modified  by  increasing  the  distance  between  spectator  and  screen, 
and  sometimes  by  slightly  lowering  the  light  A  really  clever  l  int, rn- 
slide  maker  is,  notwithstanding  the  number  who  now  practise  tins  most 
interesting  branch  of  photographic  work  comparatively  speaking  a 
avi8,  and  consequently  good  lantern  slides  are  not  too  often  met  wuh^ 
Slides  are  under-exposed,  development  forced,  and  every  good  quality 
sacrificed  in  order  to  secure  that  which  is  too  often  an  unnatural  bnl- 
lTancy.  This  is  the  commonest  and  most  fatal  error  into  which  slide- 
makers  both  professional  and  amateur,  fall. 

Unfortunately,  neither  the  general,  nor.  indeed,  the  photographic 
nnS  are  very  discriminating  in  their  appreciation  of  the  quality  of 
lantern  slides,  preference  being  frequently  shown  for  slides  W 

n  nndue  amount  of  contrast.  As  an  instance  of  this,  the  very  worst 

i  ^  artistically  and  I  think  also  technically,  in  one  of  my  lecture  sets 
of  a  particular  strict,  almost  invar, ablv  reeve. 


mort  applause.  This  want  of  appreciation  is  very  discouraging  to  the 
really  conscientious  slide-m  iker,  who  is  thuB  wj'e'y  tem^.eu,  *c r  .he  sake 
of  winning  applause,  to  sacrifice  his  artist.c  iartiucts  Ih-  power  of  the 
public  mind  to  discriminate  between  good  and  bad  will,  however,  doubt¬ 
less  improve  in  these  dayB,  when  so  much  is  being  done  to  cultivate  the 
artistic  instincts  of  the  people.  The  slide  which  is  now  upon  the  screen 
will  not,  I  think,  be  likely  to  tempt  your  applause,  for  it  is  a  rather 
glaring  example  of  the  undue  brilliancy  which  I  wish  you  to  avoid.  The 
next  slide  is  one  produced  from  the  same  negative,  but  in  which  the 
relative  values,  I  venture  to  think,  are  more  truly  rendered;  yet  the 
former  slide  would,  with  the  majority  of  audiences,  be  much  more  likely 
to  win  applause  than  the  one  now  before  you. 

There  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  very  often  great  room  for  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  commercial  lantern  slides,  for  not  only  do  they  frequently 
lack  any  pretensions  to  artistic  merit,  but,  from  a  technical  po  ol  of  view, 
are  also  open  to  criticism.  To  the  almo-t  universal  adoption  of  masks 
with  either  square  or  circular  openings  the  first  fault  may  be  traced,  but 
to  this  point  I  propose  to  more  specifically  address  mj-elf  later.  The 
cause  of  defective  technique  is,  perhaps,  more  difficult  to  trace,  bat  it 
would  appear  to  be  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  employment  of  unsuit¬ 
able  negatives;  and,  secondly,  to  want  of  care  in  the  working  of  the 
process  (wet  collodion),  which  is  commercially  almost  universally  em¬ 
ployed.  I  trust,  in  giving  expression  to  an  hone-t  criticism  of  this  kind,  I 
shall  not  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  claas 
of  work,  for  oommeroial  lantern  slides  of  the  very  highest  quality,  both 
artistically  and  technically,  can  be,  and  are,  obtainable.  I  should  per¬ 
haps  mention  that  my  strictures  arc  more  particularly  addressed  to 
subjects  of  an  essentially  pictorial  character,  illustrative  of  scenery  at 
home  and  abroad;  diagrammatic  slides  leave  little  to  be  desired  from 
any  point  of  view.  As  an  instance  of  what  I  mean,  I  may  mention  that 
some  time  ago  I  required  two  special  slides  to  make  a  lectur<  set  illus¬ 
trating  the  scenery  of  North  Wales  complete.  After  inspecting  the 
stocks  of  three  leading  London  houses.  all  of  which,  by  the  way.  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  each  other,  albeit  that  two  of  the  firms  in 
question  professed  to  make  their  own  slides,  the  slide  I  am  about  to 
show  you  was  the  best  specimen  I  could  procure.  It  is  a  well  known 
view.  A  year  later  I  revisited  Wales,  and  was  enabled  to  take  another 
negitive,  from  which  I  nude  the  next  slide.  Without  being  accrued  of 
egotism,  for  I  am  sure  many  of  you  could  produce  a  far  more  p. casing 
rendering  of  the  subjects,  yoa  will  not  wonder  that,  when  exhibiting.  I 
show  my  own  slides  in  preference  to  the  commercial. 

In  an  appeal  for  more  art  in  -li-lo  making  it  is  impossible  to  overtook 
the  influence  which  the  quality  of  commercial  -lides  has  upon  the 
question,  for  it  mu3t  be  remembered  that,  for  the  purpoae  of  illa-traling 
lectures  throughout  the  country,  commercial  elides  are  far  more  often 
used  than  slides  prepared  by  the  lecturer,  who  Is  himself  a  competent 
photographer. 

If  it  be  Baid  that  such  subjects  are  often  of  a  topographical  character, 
and  do  not  permit  of  artistic  treatment.  I  would  point  out  that  an 
artistic  photographer  should  be  able  to  infuse  something  pictorial  into 
the  most  topographical  subjects.  I  do  not.  therefore,  hesitate  to  make  the 
suggestion  that  slide -manufacturers  should  give  their  old  negatives, 
which,  in  many  cases,  have  done  them  good  service  in  the  past,  a  well- 
earned  repose,  and  intrust  their  replacement  to  photographers  p  nave  aging 
not  only  technical  but  also  artistic  abi'.itv.  The  firm  who  takes  a  lead  in 
this  direction  will,  I  am  sure,  reap  a  substantial  pecuniary  reward 

The  question.  “  What  process  yields  the  finest  results  is  a  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  one  to  answer.  The  question  haa  always  been  a  vexed 
one,  and  is  likely  to  remain  no.  I  cannot  do  better  on  this  point  than 
repeat  what  I  have  alrealy  said  in  another  place  :  “  Foe  myaelf  I  iodine 
to  the  opinion  that,  although  some  processes  may  lend  themaelvee  more 
realilv  t3  the  slide-maker's  particular  requirements  than  others,  there  is 
not  one  among  them  that  can  be  called  •  best.'  A  great  deal  SMM« 
depends  upon  the  man  and  hi?  method  of  working  than  upon  the  process 
he  employs.  Some  photographers  declare  that  wet -collodion  slides 
cannot  be  equalled  ;  others,  again,  pin  their  faith  to  collodio  bromide, 
whilst  very  old  workers  shake  their  heads,  and  assure  tbeir  younger 
brethren  that  a  really  perfect  slile  can  only  be  proiuced  by  the  albumen 
process.  Tnere  is  truth  in  each  opinion,  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  its  holder  has  made  the  particular  process  extolled  a  study,  and 
mastered  it  in  its  every  detail.  Jowx  A.  Hoiona. 

(To  be  cow  firmed.) 


LANTERN  SLIDES  FROM  WEAK  NEGATIVES. 

Soms  time  ago  I  saw  in  some  photographic  publication  '•ays  Mr.  R  D.  O. 
Smith  in  the  Photographic  Tiraw),  not  at  this  moment  at  hand,  a 
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^ 1 '!*"*-*■ f  r'  r  *"  '  "  '  '  — ' — —t 

artfcie.upQn..t-be  ^bove-nunied  etfbj'ect.  The  directions  were  :  Make  two 
positives  from,  the  negative*  superimpose  them  in  a  most  perfect  register 
attainable’  co^er  wilh<a;thivd  glass,  and  seal. 

The  lines  of*  orre'  are,’  thfel6fore,  reinforced  by  the  lines  of  the  other, 
but  there  is  between  the  images  the  thickness  of  a  glass,  and  there  are 
three  thicknesses  of  glass  in  the  slide. 

I  can  discount. that  plan  largely,  both  as  to  result  and  simplicity  of 
method.  If  the  negative  is  a  film,  the  prints  may  be  made  by  contact 
printing.  If  the  negative  is  on  glass,  it  must  be  made  in  the  camera  or 
in  some  apparatus  which  will  ensure  parallel  rays. 

Make  a  print  as  usual;  then  turn  the  negative  over,  and  make  an¬ 
other.  Thus  you  have  two  prints  from  the  same  negative,  but  one  is 
right-hand  and  the  other  is  left-hand.  When  placed  face  to  face,  they 
will  register  perfectly,  with  no  space  between,  and  each  glass  is  a  cover 
for  the  other. 

By  far  the  finest  slides  I  have  made  recently  were  made  on  Carbutt’s 
process  plates.  Possibly  they  are  made  with  the  same  emulsions  used 
for  regular  lantern  plates,  but  it  seems  to  me  they  are  superior.  I  have 
also  made  some  very  handsome  slides  on  Carbutt  cut  films.  I  was 
fearful  they  would  not  stand  the  heat  of  the  lantern,  but  I  now  think 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  trouble  from  that  source  during  the  short 
time  the  slide  usually  remains  in  the  lantern.  I  have  not  yet  experi¬ 
mented  sufficiently  to  determine  that  point,  but  I  do  not  look  for  trouble. 

If  slides  can  be  made  on  thick  films,  there  will  be  all  the  gain  that 
attends  the  use  of  films  for  negatives,  viz.,  lightness,  compactness,  avoid¬ 
ance  of  danger  of  breakage,  and,  to  a  very  large  degree,  danger  of  damage 
from  contact.  Film  slides  would  very  largely  avoid  the  necessity  for  cover 
glasses. 

- + - 

THE  STEREO-PHOTO-DUPLICON. 

Jonathan  Fallowfield,  146,  Charing  Cross-road,  W.C. 

The  Stereo-photo-duplicon  is  the  name  of  a  piece  of  apparatus  introduced 
by  Mr.  Fallowfield,  which  enables  a  binocular  photograph  to  be  taken  by 
means  of  a  camera  carrying  only  one  lens. 

Reference  to  fig.  1  will  make  clear  the  fact  that  the  instrument  is  based 
upon  the  principle  of  double  reflection — two  sets  of  inclined  mirrors 


Fig.  1. 

transmitting  the  two  images  of  the  view  or  object  photographed  through 
the  lens,  and,  as  it  is  pointed  out,  in  such  relative  positions  that,  when 
prints  come  to  be  made  from  the  negatives,  cutting  and  transposition  are 
obviated. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  2  gives  a  front  view  of  the  instrument,  which  is  fitted  with  a  time 


and  instantaneous  shutter,  and  figs.  3  and  4  show  how  it  is  affixed  to 
either  a  hand  or  stand  camera. 


Fig.  4. 


It  is  a  very  simple  and  effective  way  of  making  stereoscopic  pictures 
by  means  of  a  single  lens,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  be  told  by  Mr. 
Fallowfield  that  a  large  sale  is  expected  for  the  Stereo-photo-duplicon. 

- ♦ - 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MAGAZINE  STEREOSCOPES. 

Messrs.  Briggs  &  Masters  state,  in  regard  to  their  invention,  that  the  chief 
object  is  to  improve  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  parts 
so  that  the  slides  or  pictures  can  be  changed  much  more  quickly 
and  conveniently  than  at  present. 

“In  carrying  our  improvements  into  effect,  we  fit  any  desired 
number  of  stereoscopic  or  other  slides  or  pictures  in  a  drawer  or 
receptacle  provided  with  grooves  or  divisions,  which  separate 
the  slides.  This  drawer,  full  of  slides,  is  placed  upon  a  movable 
carriage  mounted  in  the  stereoscope  in  such  manner  that  by 
moving  a  lever  or  handle  and  thereby  actuating  sliding  rods  or 
equivalent  mechanism,  one  of  the  slides  of  the  series  in  the 
drawer  is  raised  and  brought  into  the  correct  position  to  be  viewed 
through  the  lenses  or  lens.  When  it  is  desired  to  change  the 
slide,  the  lever  or  handle  is  moved  back,  by  which  means  the 
slide  descends  into  the  drawer,  and  then  the  sliding  carriage  with 
the  drawer  is  moved  forward  sufficiently  to  bring  the  next  slide 
into  position,  so  that,  by  again  moving  the  lever  or  handle,  the  next 
slide  is  raised  into  the  correct  position  for  being  viewed. 

“  After  all  or  any  required  number  of  the  slides  have  been  viewed,  the 
drawer  can  be  drawn  back  in  any  convenient  manner,  and  a  new  drawer 
full  of  slides  substituted.” 

- + - 

The  Alliance  Record  thus  refers  to  the  lantern-slide  work  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Underhill,  the  well-known  lantern-slide  artist  of  Croydon :  “  New 

pictures  for  the  mission. — A  small  but  very  fine  collection  of  lantern 
pictures  has  just  been  received  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  Alfred  Underhill, 
the  eminent  lantern  artist  of  Croydon,  England,  by  whom  they  have 
been  specially  painted  to  the  order  of  the  Hon.  Conductor  of  the  Picture 
and  Lantern  Mission.  Several  of  the  slides  illustrate  the  evils  of  the 
liquor  traffic  in  a  very  graphic  manner.  Another,  which  will  in  future 
form  the  ‘  trade  mark  ’  of  the  mission,  has  for  a  centre  piece,  the  well- 
known  emblem  of  the  Victorian  Alliance  (designed  by  Mr.  John  Vale), 
surrounded  by  an  elegant  typographical  border  by  Mr.  A.  Dunn,  and 
painted  in  Mr.  Underhill’s  best  style.  Some  very  fine  scenic  views  and 
a  few  humorous  pictures  complete  a  collection  which  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  artist,  whose  assistance  will,  no  doubt,  be  again  secured  when 
further  additions  to  the  stock  of  lantern  pictures  are  to  be  made.” 

The  Southport  Social  Photographic  \  Club  announces  the  following 
interesting  members’  competitions: — 1.  June  10,  Cloud  “printing  in.” 
2.  July  1,  Pleasure  boats,  shipping,  &o.,  in  the  Channel,  Southport.  3. 
August  19,  Southport  street  scenes  ( not  views  of  streets).  4.  September  2, 
Film  photography.  Other  societies  might  possibly  derive  a  useful  hint 
from  this  interesting  programme. 
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LANTERN  HEMS. 

There  are  problems  in  photographic  science  as  there  are  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  I  am  led  to  this  conclusion  by  a  pertinent  question,  asked  of 
a  friend  of  mine,  regarding  photographic  records  of  a  recent  and  very 
popular  horse  race.  He  said,  “  How  could  it  be  explained  that  one 
operator  managed  to  get  animated  picture  photographs  of  the  finish 
of  the  race  with  appreciable  brilliancy,  notwithstanding  the  film  was 
travelling  at  a  considerable  rate,  and  exposures  were  being  made  at 
eighty  to  ninety  a  second,  when  a  hand  camera,  working  at  full 
aperture  and  giving  an  exposure  of  one  tenth  of  a  second,  only  pro¬ 
duced  an  under-exposed  negative  ?  ”  In  fact,  the  exposure  was  so 
long  that  the  movement  of  the  horses  had  multiplied  their  legs  on 
the  sensitive  film,  which  was  of  a  rapid  kind,  the  light  at  the  time 
being  anything  but  good. 

*  #  *  #  • 

I  have  no  interest  whatever  in  anv  apparatus  for  taking  or  pro¬ 

jecting  animated  photographs ;  but,  if  photographs  have  been  shown 

as  this  year’s  race,  with  a  certain  horse  said  to  be  winning,  that 
could  not  be  authenticated,  then  it  is  great  business  smartness  to 
advertise  them  as  such.  Probably  one  horse  race  is  very  similar  to 
another  where  the  finish  is  close,  but  it  does  not  do  to  include  in  a 
picture,  where  the  record  is  photographic,  a  number  of  horses 
different  to  the  one  it  is  supposed  to  represent,  or  with  the  field  so 
placed  that  they  do  not  correspond  to  a  description  of  the  event  as 
seen  by  sporting  critics.  It  would  certainly  be  interesting  for  some 
representative  sporting  paper  to  verify  this,  and  set  the  matter  at 
rest. 

***** 

The  library  of  the  Patent  Office  is  always  interesting,  not  only 
for  the  periodicals  and  books  available,  but  by  reason  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  type  of  “  readers.”  Some  good  heads  are  seen,  and,  as  a  rare 
occurrence,  a  fussy  man  talking  somewhat  loudly  to  himself  or 
companion  in  total  disregard  of  the  recognised  silence  that  prevails. 
Ladies  do  not  look  upon  it  as  sacred  ground,  for  on  a  recent  visit  smn- 
were  working  independently  in  searching  out  specifications  and 
others  helping  the  sterner  sex. 

***** 

As  some  of  the  complete  specifications  1  wished  to  look  clo-ely 
into  were  out  of  print,  the  only  course  open  to  me  was  to  see  the 
originals,  filed  in  the  library,  and  one  of  these  was  that  of  W.  < 
Crofts  and  another,”  who  in  1889  patented  an  apparatus  for  "Im¬ 


provements  in  the  production  and  representation  of  instantaneous 
I  hotographic  1  ictures.  To  gtve  som** * * *****  idea  of  the  detail  gone  into, 
no  less  than  five  ihefits  of  illustration#  had  been  made  to  disclose  the 
invention,  and  for  explanation  of  the  drawings  alone  five  j>ag--»  of 

description  are  given.  As  the  "  another 

<it-law,  perhaps  this  may  be  an  explanation  of  it  ;  but  it  i* *>  oertamiy 
in  strong  contrast  to  Mr.  But  \  - 

specimen  of  brevity  with  clearnes-. 

*  •  •  •  • 

I  ONT.'S  hop.-,  for  hlfl  M  power  I  his  patent 

is  good,  and  he  can  protect  his  invention  :  but  to  n-ad  thote*  alr.-adv 
published,  and  to  conjecture  fr  >m  the  r---  n  f-  - 

provisionally  protected,  and  not  yet  m  li  j  i  by |  f  • 

question  arises  in  law,  tie  r--  will  I.  -  : 

to  decide  and  the  counsel  and  •  i  arg  and  •  rj  Tbew 

improved  apparatus  are  developments  and  it  i»  difficult  to  *av 
where  the  validity  of  a  patent  comes  in.  In  tbflM  ] 

looked  through — \ ir. ,  Croft’s,  kens’,  .-aid  Lumiere’a — they  aJ 
wise  enough  to  describe  th--ir  inventions  as  “improvements’*  or 

improved  apparatus.  Mr.  trie-  1  -■  **n» .  h  •  wa- 
field  in  this  direction,  abandoned  hia  patent,  |  r  .  nail v  protected 
tti  1892,  while  Mr.  Rauls  is  not  yet  completed.  I  und-T-tand,  how¬ 
ever,  by  some  correspondence  that  reo-ntlv  appeared,  that  Mr.  Krie- 
Greene  has  still  a  patent  dated  1  —;»3. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Ik.  as  current  rumour  ha*  it,  the  latter  is  netting  about  120/.  a 
we.'k  for  th>*  u.»e  of  his  apparatus  in  the  var:  •■-  •  r,  . 

ments  in  London  alone,  it  shows  how  it  pavs  to  b»*  e-xrlv  in  th-  .  ]<J 
with  anything  that  “catches  on"  with  the  public.  Wb.re  *ucb 
large  interests  are  at  stake,  it  seems  to  me  only  fair  to  ther  inven¬ 
tors  that  a  disclosure  should  be  made  of  the  details  of  th  apparatus 
for  which  protection  is  sought — in  other  word*,  a  complete  speci?  ca¬ 
tion  filed,  for  by  the  patent  law,  as  I  read  it.  no  damage  ran  be 
claimed  for  infringement  during  the  time  an  invention  is  only  pro¬ 
visionally  protected.  On  the  other  hand,  a  prior  inventor  of  an 
apparatus  that  produces  the  same  result  ought  to  be  in  a  po-  t;on  to 
ascertain  if  the  later  production  i-  an  improvement ,  or  nlv  a 
colourable  imitation. 

•  •  •  •  + 

Tub  patent  law  is  so  ver\  uncertain,  and  the  coat  of  testing  the 
validity  of  patents  -o  great,  that  busin  -*  men  h*  -itv.e  to  and 

it  wants  a  Cnesus  or  big  company  to  set  the  marhin*  ry  of  the  law  m 
motion  and  be  prepared  to  pay  the  piper  What  the  WeUhwch 
incandescent  gas  burner  trial  must  have  cost  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
jecture  at  present,  but  will,  doubtless,  be  known  some  dav.  It  can 
be  imagined  from  the  cost  of  a  trial  respecting  the  alleged  infr.r.g*  - 
luent  of  a  special  kind  of  eyeg’aases  known  as  the  sj  iral  -j.ru  g 
pince-ner.  which,  after  a  trial  in  Scotland,  then  an  apfwwi.  and  after¬ 
wards  being  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords,  oost  over  four  th-  ..sand 
pounds,  and  the  decision  at  la*t  went  against  the  introducer  .n 
England  of  the  eyeglasses,  and  consequently  in  favour  of  ‘he 
defendants  as  to  allege!  infringement,  for  they  w < re  ah!*-  t.rx»V" 
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prior  publication  in  England  of  an  article  similar  in  principle,  and 
closely  alike  in  practical  application  to  that  which  was  the  subject 
of  a  patent. 

*  ***** 

As  to  how  many  of  the  hundred-and-one  patents  for  lantern  and 
photographic  apparatus  annually  granted  would  stand  the  test  of 
trial  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  I  have  heard  it  put  as  low  as  one  per 
cent.  Certain  it  is  that  agents,  if  they  were  candid  with  inventors, 
would  tell  them  that  very  few  patents  are  worth  anything  as  patents 
until  after  they  have  stood  a  trial,  and  the  majority  taken  out  do 
not  pay  the  inventors  the  cost  of  the  patent  and  agent’s  fees, 
drawings,  &c.  There  is  no  one  so  sanguine  as  an  inventor,  and  a 
“  candid  friend,”  who  suggests  the  possibility  of  the  improvement 
being  no  improvement,  or  not  likely  to  be  a  commercial  success,  would 
be  thought  to  have  interested  motives  in  saying  it,  or  else  lamentably 
deficient  in  the  proper  appreciation  of  genius. 

*  *  *  -X-  * 

As  to  priority  for  the  publication  of  apparatus  for  producing 
animated  photographs — not  including  Muybridge  and  Anschutz,  wrho 
seemed  to  confine  themselves  to  men,  animals,  birds,  &c.,  in  motion, 
without  any  attempt  at  scenes,  I  see  the  first  is  W.  C.  Croft  and 
Wordsworth  Donisthorpe,  August,  1889 ;  second,  Friese  Greene, 
1892  ;  third,  Lumiere  Brothers,  April  8,  189*5  ;  fourth,  Birt  Acres, 
May  27,  1895,  and  Paul,  October  and  November,  1895.  It  is,  I 
think,  only  fair  to  Mr.  Acres  to  state  that  in  the  spring  of  1895 
he  photographed  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  race  and  the  race 
for  the  Derby,  this  being  the  first  time  any  natural  events  were 
attempted,  and  he  showed  them  in  public  on  January  12,  1896,  while 
they  were  privately  shown  as  early  as  September,  1895. 

***** 

With  Midsummer  Day  past,  and  cycling,  and  X  ray  photography 
in  full  swing,  there  is  not  much  to  say  on  orthodox  lantern  matters, 
but,  no  doubt,  the  slide-producers  are  busy  getting  negatives  for  new 
sets  of  slides,  while  apparatus-makers  are  cudgelling  their  brains  for 
lantern  novelties,  and  an  enterprising  business  man  in  the  lantern 
way  has  acquired  the  plant  and  premises  of  gas  compression  works, 
and  will  shortly  be  able  to  supply  gas.  As  competition  is  said  to  be 
healthy  and  promote  trade,  we  shall  see  what  our  old  friends  of  the 
oxygen  gas  companies  have  to  say  and  do  as  regards  this.  I 
like  to  know  what  is  going  on,  and,  as  I  have  had  an  invitation  to 
look  over  the  works,  I  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  see 
if  there  is  anything  I  can  say  about  it  that  is  of  interest  to  lanternists 
generally.  G.  R.  Baker. 


SOUND  CURYES  WITH  A  LANTERN. 

n. 

The  apparatus  described  last  month,  for  projecting  upon  a  screen  the 
beautiful  curves  resulting  from  two  vibrating  rods  has  this  dis¬ 
advantage  as  an  instrument  of  education.  Its  effects  are  not  per¬ 
manent,  and  they  are  not  cumulative — two  results  which  militate 
against  any  careful  study  of  the  phenomena.  Of  course,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  curves  so  produced  are  not  shown  with 
anything  approaching  the  frequency  with  which  they  would  be  formed 
by  bodies  vibrating  fast  enough  to  produce  sounds  appreciable  by 
the  human  ear.  To  appreciate  the  movements  of  an  elaborate  piece 
of  mechanism — say  a  steam  engine,  one  must  watch  it  when  it  is 
running  at  low  speed,  but,  to  really  understand  the  reasons  for  its 
various  motions,  it  should  be  studied  carefully  when  the  steam  is 
shut  off,  and  it  can  be  put  through  its  paces  very  slowly  indeed,  by 
hand.  It  is  the  same  with  these  sound  curves ;  to  really  comprehend 
the  lesson  which  they  are  capable  of  teaching,  they  should  be  made 
t  >  form  very  slowly,  and  when  once  formed  they  should  not  imme- 
d lately  fade,  but  should  remain  for  comparison  with  the  figure 
formed  by  the  successive  oscillations. 

Such  a  result  may  be  brought  about  by  employing  a  compound 
pendulum  m  place  of  two  vibrating  rods,  used  in  connexion  with 
some  device  for  recording  its  movements  above  a  sheet  of  paper,  such 
as  u  pin,  or  a  small  box  depositing  a  trail  of  sand,  but  obviously 
such  an  arrangement  as  this  is  not  applicable  to  an  ordinary  optical 
lantern,  or,  indeed,  to  a  lantern  of  any  kind.  However,  two 
pendulums,  swinging  independently  of  one  another  but  each  acting 
upon  one  stylus  which  traverses  a  piece  of  lamp-blacked  glass,  will,  do 


all  that  is  required,  and  do  it  well,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  the  combina¬ 
tion  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  an  ordinary  lantern. 

In  the  diagram,  a  represents  that  portion  of  the  apparatus  which 
is  placed  in  the  slide  stage  of  the  lantern,  and  which  carries  the 
square  of  blackened  glass  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  stylus  carried  at 
the  end  of  the  arm,  <5.  The  upper  beam  of  the  “carrier ”  portion  is 
prolonged  to  form  a  support  for  the  two  pendulums,  which  for  con¬ 


venience  may  be  called  h  and  v.  it 
will  be  remembered,  that  in  order  to 
produce  sound  curves  it  is  necessary  to 
combine  the  effects  of  two  oscillatory 
motions,  having  their  axes  of  oscillation 
in  one  plane,  but  at  right  angles  to 
one  another.  In  the  instrument  de¬ 
scribed  last  month  this  was  easily 
brought  about  by  making  the  two  laths 
vibrate,  one  in  a  vertical  and  one  in  a 
horizontal  direction;  but  a  pendulum 
must  always  swing  with  its  axis  of 
oscillation  parallel  with  the  horizon, 
and,  to  make  this  motion  vertical  in 
effect,  a  bell  crank  must  be  employed. 

The  v  pendulum — the  one  whose  effect 
upon  the  stylus  is,  by  means  of  the 
crank,  c,  and  the  link,  d,  vertical ,  is  on 
the  near  side  of  my  sketch,  in  which  I 
have  lightly  shaded  it  with  all  the 
parts  pertaining  to  it.  The  pendulum, 
h ,  which  is  horizontal  in  its  effect,  is 
poised  from  the  other  side  of  the  sup¬ 
porting  beam,  and  is,  with  its  various 
parts,  shown  in  the  sketch  deeply 
shaded. 

The  form  of  pendulum  wffiich  I  have 
found  most  convenient  is  that  of  a  short 
horizontal  beam,  four  or  five  inches  in 
length,  both  ends  of  which  are  connected 
to  a  hanging  weight  by  cords  of  suitable 
length.  To  prevent  side  swinging  of 
the  two  pendulums,  which  are,  of 
necessity,  hung  very  near  one  another,  and  which  would  there¬ 
fore  be  very  likely  to  collide,  a  third  cord  from  each  weight  may 
be  connected  to  either  end  of  a  transverse  beam  in  a  line  with  their 
two  centres.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  confining  the  oscillations  of 
the  pendulums  each  to  its  own  plane,  which  planes  will  be  parallel  to 
one  another.  Moreover,  the  distance  between  the  weights  can  be- 
increased  to  any  reasonable  extent,  and  the  risk  of  collision  between 
them  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

One  of  the  pendulums  must  be  variable  in  length,  just  as  was  one 
of  the  vibrating  laths,  in  order  to  get  the  different  effects  which  are 
produced  by  a  difference  in  their  periods.  This  variability  may  be 
brought  about  by  passing  the  three  cords  of  one  pendulum  through 
the  three  eyelet  holes  of  the  weight,  and  thence  round  a  cleat  pro¬ 
vided  on  one  of  its  faces,  or  a  finer  adjustment  may  be  obtained  by 
substituting  a  violin  or  banjo  peg  for  the  cleat,  and  then  the 
pendulum  may  be  tuned  just  as  a  stringed  instrument  would  be. 
Of  coarse,  the  other  pendulum  may  have  a  fixed  length — it  is  only 
necessary  to  tune  one.  Both,  however,  should  be  considerably 
longer  in  proportion  than  in  my  sketch,  in  which,  to  suit  the 
exigencies  of  space,  “  I’ve  been  obliged  to  draw  them  small.'' 

There  is  no  necessity  to  employ  a  mechanical  arrangement  to 
keep  the  pendulums  swinging.  If  they  are  long,  and  their  weights 
heavy,  and  if  all  the  links  and  motions  used  to  combine  their  actions 
and  cause  them  to  describe  the  resulting  curves  upon  the  blackened 
glass  be  so  arranged  that  there  is  only  the  least  possible  friction — 
and  this  is  most  important — the  amplitude  will  only  diminish  very 
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gradually  as  the  complicated  curve  is  slowly  formed,  and  indeed 
I  think  the  gradual  loss  of  amplitude  adds  considerably  to  the  beauty 
of  the  resulting  figure. 

Referring  again  to  the  diagram,  <j  is  a  piece  of  bent  wire  which 
serves  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  stylus  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  lamp-blacked  glass  while  the  pendulums  are  being  started. 
The  method  of  using  the  whole  instrument,  will  now  hardly 
need  any  explanation,  but  here  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  modus 
operandi. 

First  place  the  instrument  in  the  lantern,  and  see  that  the 
pendulums  swing  properly  and  quite  clear  of  one  another.  Then 
with  very  great  care,  the  stylus  being  held  out  of  harm’s  way  by 
the  bent  wire,  g,  place  in  position  the  piece  of  previously  prepared 
glass,  which  has  been  blackened  by  holding  it  for  a  short  time  over  a 
smoking  lamp,  and  then  the  light  in  the  lantern  may  be  turned  on, 
for  none  of  it  can  now  reach  the  sheet.  Set  the  pendulums  to  almost 
equal  length,  and  gently  and  carefully  start  them  both  swinging.  At 
the  moment  when  they  are  “in  phase” — starting  and  finishing  their 
swings  at  the  same  time — turn  the  little  handle,  g,  so  that  the  stylus 
is  free  to  act  upon  the  blackened  glass,  and  a  streak  of  light  will 
shoot  across  the  sheet  from  corner  to  corner  in  an  almost  perfectly 
straight  line.  At  the  next  swing  the  line  of  light  will  be  doubled 
upon  itself,  although  it  will  not  follow  exactly  the  same  path  ;  at  the 
next  it  will  diverge  still  more,  and  the  straight  line  will  be  seen  to 
be  developing  into  an  oval,  which  will  become  fatter  and  fatter  until, 
when  one  pendulum  has  gained  half  a  swing  upon  the  other,  it 
will  have  become  a  true  circle.  Then,  again,  it  will  take  an  elliptical 
path,  though  the  ellipse  will  be  smaller  than  before,  owing  to  the 
loss  of  amplitude,  and  its  greatest  length  will  be  at  right  angles  to 
the  former  oval.  If  the  pendulums  have  sufficient  energy  left — and 
they  certainly  should  have — they  may  be  allowed  to  swing  until  the 
stylus  again  traverses  the  straight  line  it  originally  made.  The 
operation  may  then,  with  advantage,  be  terminated.  One  cycle  of 
changes  will  have  been  completed.  Speaking  musically,  the  figure 
upon  the  screen  is  the  graphic  history  of  a  single  “  beat,”  produced  by 
the  interference  between  two  sounding  bodies  which  are  almost,  but 
not  quite,  in  unison. 

The  octave,  the  fifth,  and  all  the  other  musical  intervals  may  be 
made  to  tell  their  tale  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  di?  cords 
compelled  to  leave  permanent  records  of  their  writhing  contortions, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  further  description  of  the  manner 
of  doing  it.  Cecil  M.  IIepworth. 

- ♦ - 

I  LANTERN-SLIDE  MAKING  AS  AN  ART.  * 

The  qualities  to  be  looked  for  in  lantern-dide  making  processes  are: 
fineness  of  deposit,  freedom  from  granularity,  absence  of  any  tendency 
to  fog,  transparency,  and  good  colour.  Both  the  albumen  and  the 
collodio-bromide  processes  possess  all  these  attributes  in  a  li’gh  degree. 
The  former  process,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the  slides  produced 
by  it,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one  to  master ;  moreover,  its  slowness 
precludes  the  possibility  of  making  the  slides  by  reduction,  and  restricts 
the  user  to  contact  printing.  Collodio-bromide  in  capable  hands  pro’ 
duces  results  which,  if  not  superior,  are  certainly  equal  to  those  pro' 
duced  by  any  rival  method,  but  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  is  an  art 
which  comparatively  few  have  fully  mastered,  and  those  who  have  done 
so  deserve  high  praise  for  their  skill. 

Wet  collodion,  though  capable  of  producing  tine  results,  requires 
skilful  handling,  for  probably  no  process  so  readily  lends  itself  to  the 
production  of  bad  slides.  That  it  is  almost  exclusively  employed  by 
commercial  slide-makers  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  is  chtsper, 
more  expeditious,  and  possibly  also  more  certain  than  other  methods, 
rather  than  to  the  superiority  of  the  results  produced  by  it. 

The  carbon  process  is  simple,  yields  beautiful  slides,  and  gives  the 
slide-maker,  with  an  eye  to  artistic  effect,  a  fine  command  of  colour ; 
but,  with  most  tissues,  a  stronger  negative  than  is  desirable  for  general 
purposes  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  vigour  in  the  elidee; 
and  this  reason,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  slides  can  only  lx?  pro¬ 
duced  by  contact,  probably  accounts  for  the  process  not  being  more 
frequently  employed. 

In  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  process,  s  applicable  to  lantern, 
slide  making,  the  question  of  contact  printing  MTWI  reduction  la 
naturally  involved.  It  is  still,  I  believe,  the  popular  opinion  that  sh  ies 
made  by  contact  are  inferior  to  those  produced  by  reduction.  I  at  one 
time  held  the  same  view,  and  formerly  made  all  my  slides  in  the  cam,  ra 
irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  negatives;  but.  after  some  carefully  con- 
ducted  experiments  in  which  slides  were  produced  by  each  method  from 

*  Concluded  from  page  *"• 


the  same  negative  and  compared,  I  have  come  to  the  oonduaion  that,  so 
far  os  technique  is  concerned,  one  method  presents  no  advantage  over 
the  other.  The  two  slides  I  now  show  you  were  produced,  the  one  by 
contact  the  other  by  reduction,  from  a  3|  s  3^  negative,  and,  in  regard  to 
quality,  it  would  be  difficult  to  detect  any  difference  between  them. 
Pictorial ly  considered,  very  different  considerations,  however,  arise,  and 
printing  by  contact  from  even  a  quarter-plate  negative  may,  by  altering 
the  original  composition,  entirely  destroy  the  artistic  qualities  which  the 
slide  would,  if  made  by  redaction,  have  possessed.  The  converse,  how¬ 
ever,  in  some  cones,  also  holds  good,  and  a  negative  originally  defective  in 
composition  may  be  considerably  improved  by  utilising  a  portion  only  for 
the  slide.  The  following  slides  will  perhaps  illustrate  my  meaning. 
This  slide,  which  was  reduced  from  a  quarter- plate  negalirc,  I  venture  to 
think,  is  of  fair  artistic  merit,  and  does  not  sin  in  any  very  marked  degree 
against  the  ordinary  canons  of  pictorial  art.  The  same,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  said  of  the  next  slide,  which  was  made  by  oonlact  from  the 
same  negative.  These  two  slides  are  a  practical  illustration  of  the  loss 
of  quality  which  may  ensue  when  contact  printing  from  negative*  larger 
than  the  slides  is  resorted  to.  The  next  slidea,  however,  prove  that  this 
is  not  an  invariable  rule,  and  demonstrate  that,  in  some  cases,  where  the 
original  composition  is  defective,  a  positive  gain  may  result  from  the 
exclusion  of  unnecessary  subject  matter.  It  will  bi  seen,  therefore,  that, 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  the  question  is  one  upon  which  no 
arbitrary  opinion  can  be  given.  Neither  method  can  be  said  to  possess 
superiority.  In  some  cases  the  slide-making  process  chosen  will  jteidt 
the  matter  for  u-,  but,  where-  the  process  permits  of  either  method  being 
adopted,  good  taste  will  alone  enable  us  to  de..  -  nable  us  to 

obtain  the  best  result  from  a  given  negative. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  the  time  at  my  disposal,  to  give  more  tlian  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  various  processes  em|  slide-making  ;  but  I 

cannot  conclude  even  this  brief  rtf-  rente  w.;  .  it  .i  ..  r  i  :  ;  *  the 

gelatino-bromide  process,  which,  amongst  amaicun  at  any  rate,  .»  now 
the  most  popular  of  all.  This  process,  sritn  which  even  the  youngest 
worker  is  familiar,  will  yield  under  Bui  table  atrni which,  from 
a  technical  point  of  view,  will  be,  if  not  superior,  at  1<  a-t  equal,  to  any 
produced  by  the  older  and  more  highly  extolled  iDclhoif,  Tbu  opinion, 
not  hastily  arrived  at,  nor  based  solely  upon  my  own  work,  but  formed 
after  a  critical  examination  and  companion  of  the  best  representative 
work  of  others,  will  not,  I  am  aware,  be  .-hared  by  you  ail  .  it  u  probably 
one  of  those  points  upon  which  no  amount  of  argument  will  carry  con¬ 
viction.  Some  photographers,  in  a  good  old  conservative  spirit  very 
refreshing  in  these  regenerate  and  radical  days,  still  refuse  to  '  -e.uve  tiiat 
perfection  in  a  lantern  slide  is  possible  of  attainment,  unless  its  produc¬ 
tion  be  associated  with  either  the  albumen  or  the  dry-coll>i;  on  process ; 
but,  as  I  have  already  said  elsewhere,  they  belong  to  a  da-*  which  Mill 
affects  to  regard  the  gelatine  process  a-  a  retrogress;- >n  rather  than  an 
advance.  Gelatine,  I  must  admit,  is  probably  responsible  for  more  bad 
slides  than  any  other  process.  Those  of  you  wlio  are  in  the  habit  of 
attending  Society  Lantern  Evenings  are,  doubt.-**,  only  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  frightful  examples  of  “  how  not  to  do  it  '  which  are 
always  to  be  met  with  upon  such  occasion*.  Such  undesirable  result* 
are,  however,  in  do  way  attributable  to,  or  inherent  in,  tl<  process.  but 
are  solely  due  to  lack  of  skill  upon  the  part  of  those  who  work  it.  On* 
great  advantage  of  the  gelatine  process  is  its  rapidity,  combined  with  tbs 
enormous  range  of  oolour  obtainable,  ranging  from  black  to  yellow— • 
very  important  point,  as  I  have  already  sard,  to  the  artiaUcally  minded 
slide- maker. 

Commercial  lantern  plates  vary  greatly  in  quality,  soiie  being  very 
much  better  adapted  to  their  purpose  than  others.  I  cannot  here,  of 
course,  make  specific  reference  to  particular  brands,  but  the  observant 
worker  should  have  but  little  difficulty  in  making  a  wim>  selection. 
Freedom  from  granularity  is  one  of  the  most  important  arttihut-es  of  s 
lantern-slide  emulsion,  and.  given  a  suitable  exposure  and  system  of 
development  (upon  which,  of  course,  to  a  largo  extent,  the  phys<ca] 
condition  of  the  image  will  depend),  the  plate  showing  1<  v.M  granularity 
will  make  the  best  slide.  Great  rapidity  is  inimical  to  the  obtain  me  nt  of 
these  conditions;  therefore,  as  a  rule,  rapid  Lantern  |  »u-  •  -ould  b* 
avoided,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  there  are  s.-me  such  plates  in 
the  market  capable  of  giving  fine  resu.tsu  For  reducing,  a  plate  contain¬ 
ing  bromide  of  silver  is  almost  a  necessity  ;  but.  for  oonlact  work,  a  p-iaia 
chloride  plate  may  be  used  with  advantage.  The  latter  plates-  for  s»tn* 
reason  not  easy  of  solutior — have  never  met  with  t  e  p  puiarty  they 
deserve.  Possibly  their  indifferent  keeping  quaht.es  may  have  had  sods 
thing  to  do  with  this  want  of  popularity;  at  any  rate,  when  freshly 
prepared  and  skilfully  developed,  slides  may  be  produced  upon  them 
possessing  all  the  fine  qualities  usually  associated  with  the  albums 
process. 
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Given  a  good  plate,  the  excellence,  or  otherwise,  of  the  result  obtain¬ 
able  upon  it  depends  to  a  very  considerable  extent  upon  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  developed.  In  this  respect  commercial  lantern  plates  vary 
very  much,  and  treatment  that  would  produce  a  successful  result  with 
one  brand  might,  from  a  critical  point  of  view,  altogether  fail  with 
another.  I  do  not  advise  adhering  too  rigidly  to  makers’  formulae  ;  and 
in  very  many  instances  solutions  far  too  strong  are  recommended,  and 
better  results  will  often  be  obtained  by  diluting  the  developer.  The 
attributes  which  constitute  perfection  in  a  lantern  slide  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows : — Its  colour,  whether  warm  or  cold,  must  be  pure,  and  not 
dirty  or  degraded  ;  the  range  of  gradation  must  be  as  perfect  as  possible 
from  high  light  to  deep  shadow,  but  the  latter  must  always  be  luminous, 
never  opaque,  and  free  from  granularity  ;  nor  must  there  be  the  slightest 
degradation  or  veiling  of  the  high  lights.  In  thi3  latter  respect,  collodion, 
both  wet  and  dry,  has  a  marked  advantage  over  gelatine,  for,  try  as  one 
may,  it  is  impossible  to  stain  a  collodion  film,  whilst  a  gelatine  one  is 
very  prone  to  this  defect  unless  steps  are  taken  to  avoid  it.  Almost  any 
developer  employed  for  negative  work  may  be  used  for  the  development 
of  gelatine  lantern  plates,  though  some  are  more  suitable  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  than  others.  It  is  impossible  to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
legion  of  developers  that  now  exist.  For  warm  tones  I  am  of  opinion 
that  pyro,  if  it  be  properly  used,  is  still  unrivalled.  Many  published 
formulae  give  too  large  a  proportion  of  pyro,  and  do  not  contain  sufficient 
sulphite  to  prevent  a  slight  staining  of  the  film,  when,  as  is  often  the 
case,  development  is  protracted.  With  the  following  modified  pyro 
developer,  and  giving  what,  with  a  more  normal  strength  of  solution, 
would  be  a  very  full  exposure,  I  find  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  rich,  warm, 
brown-coloured  slide,  possessing  in  a  high  degree  those  technical  qualities 
to  which  I  have  adverted  : — 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  240  grains. 

Distilled  water  .  35  ounces. 

Citric  acid .  30  grains. 

Pyro  .  40  ,, 

To  use,  take  two  ounces  of  above,  adding  from  30  to  40  minims  of  ten 
per  cent,  soluble  bromide  of  potash,  40  to  60  minims  of  ten  per  cent, 
ammonia,  and,  for  very  warm  tones,  20  to  30  minims  of  ten  per  cent, 
carbonate  of  ammonia. 

The  colour  of  a  lantern  slide  is  very  much  a  matter  of  taste.  I  confess 
myself  to  a  preference  for  a  warm  colour  whenever  the  nature  of  the 
subject  permits.  Good  taste  here  is  the  only  reliable  guide.  A  warm 
brown  will  suit  most  subjects — landscapes,  interiors,  or  figures ;  but  a 
winter  scene,  particularly  if  snow  or  frost  is  depicted,  would  obviously 
demand  a  cool  grey  or  black.  One  does,  however,  even  now  occasionally 
meet  with  such  an  anachronism  as  an  ice-bound  river  portrayed  in  ruddy 
brown,  as,  for  example,  in  the  slide  now  upon  the  screen ;  when  the 
same  view  is  presented  to  you  in  cool  grey,  I  think  I  shall  have 
sufficiently  emphasised  my  point.  Let  us  take  another  illustration. 
Although  black  is  a  safe  colour  in  which  to  render  almost  any  subject, 
and  there  may  be  nothing  objectionable  in  so  portraying  such  a  subject 
as  the  north  door  of  Calder  Abbey,  yet  those  who  have  visited  that 
beautiful  ruin  know  that  its  principal  charm  lies  in  the  rich  warm  red 
sandstone  of  which  it  is  built,  and  will  consequently  prefer  the  subject 
treated  in  the  way  I  now  show  you,  though,  technically,  and  apart  from 
colour,  the  slides  are,  I  think,  of  equal  merit.  From  a  purely  technical 
point  of  view,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  wrarm-coloured  slides, 
for  we  know  that  the  conditions  which  are  essential  to  their  attainment 
— i.e.,  full  exposure  and  a  restrained  development,  with  a  weak  developer 
— tend  to  the  production  of  a  fine  deposit  and  freedom  from  granularity, 
the  ultimate  result  being  a  finer  and  more  delicate  slide. 

Hydroquinone  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  developers  for 
lantern  transparency  work,  probably  chiefly  on  account  of  its  non- 
Btaining  properties.  But  a  cleanly  developer,  which  does  not  stain  the 
hands,  is  not  the  only  desideratum  for  which  to  look,  and  in  unskilful 
hands  hydroquinone  is  apt  to  give  results  which  are  very  bad  indeed.  It 
is  true  that  a  wide  range  of  colours  can  be  obtained  with  it,  but  its  use 
should  be  restricted  to  the  production  of  warm  colours,  for  with  many 
commercial  plates,  if  blacks  or  greys  are  aimed  at,  far  better  results,  both 
in  purity  and  tonality,  will  be  obtained  with  ferrous  oxalate.  Although 
one  of  the  caustic  alkalies  is  generally  recommended  as  the  accelerator 
in  formulae  for  transparency  work,  I  much  prefer  carbonate  of  soda, 
which  seems  to  work  more  evenly,  and  possesses  several  advantages. 
With  hydroquinone  there  is,  at  any  rate  in  my  hands,  a  decidedly 
greater  tendency  to  block  or  clog  in  the  shadows  than  is  the  case  with 
pyro,  a  difficulty  which  it  is  not  always  possible  to  successfully  overcome 
by  dilution  of  the  developer.  These  I  consider  to  be  the  chief  failing  I 


of  hydroquinone  as  a  developer  for  lantern  slides.  These  are  examples 
of  slides  developed  with  hydroquinone. 

Eikonogen,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  hydroquinone,  pro¬ 
duces  good  results  on  some  plates ;  and,  in  parenthesis  I  would  Bay,  a 
plate  should  not  be  condemned  because  with  a  particular  method  of  de¬ 
velopment  it  does  not  give  just  the  result  desired,  for  a  different  treat¬ 
ment  may  result  in  the  production  of  the  finest  possible  slides.  The 
next  two  slides  were  developed  with  eikonogen. 

Metol  and  amidol  have  found  favour  with  some  workers  for  lantern- 
slide  work.  I  have  had  but  limited  experience  with  the  former ;  the 
latter,  amidol,  produces  blacks  of  very  great  purity,  and  has  little 
tendency  to  block  or  clog  the  shadows,  but  with  most  plates  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  push  development  rather  far  in  order  to  get  sufficient  density.  It 
is  an  excellent  developer  for  this  reason  when  slides  have  to  be  produced 
from  very  dense  negatives. 

I  am  reminded  by  this  allusion  to  negatives  that  I  have  not  yet  referred 
to  this  very  important  branch  of  the  subject.  The  excellence  of  the  slide 
will,  of  course,  depend  primarily  upon  the  quality  pictorially  and  tech¬ 
nically  of  the  negative  from  which  it  is  made.  Although  much  may  be 
done  in  the  way  of  improvement  by  skilful  manipulation,  I  need  hardly 
say  that,  although  it  may  not  be  impossible  to  get  pood  slides  from  bad 
negatives,  it  is  certainly  a  difficult  matter,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  best  slides  will  only  be  producible  from  perfect  negatives.  There  is 
at  the  present  time  a  tendency  to  produce  thin,  soft,  weak  negatives, 
probably  brought  about  by  the  general  adoption  of  gelatino-chloride 
paper,  a  degenerate  tendency  which,  if  carried  to  extremes,  is  not  likely 
to  improve  the  status  of  photography  from  any  point  of  view.  Such  a 
type  of  negative  is  unsuitable  for  the  best  transparency  work.  A  good 
plucky  negative,  with  a  full  range  of  gradation,  not  so  dense  that  the 
high  lights  will  not  show  printable  detail,  nor  so  clear  that  the 
shadows  are  devoid  of  detail,  will  be  found  to  give  the  best  results. 
In  both  taking  and  making  the  negative,  we  cannot  be  too  careful, 
for,  from  both  a  pictorial  and  technical  point  of  view,  defects  that 
would  perchance  pass  unnoticed  in  a  paper  print,  will  become  glaringly 
obtrusive  when  magnified  many  diameters  and  projected  upon  the 
screen. 

Whilst  dealing  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  proportion,  because  it  has  a  most  important  bearing 
upon  it  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view.  In  showing  views  of  different 
kinds  of  subjects,  more  attention  should  be  given  to  their  relative 
sizes,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  exaggerating 
the  natural  relative  proportions  of  the  various  objects  depicted.  For 
example,  it  seems  almost  absurd  to  show  some  flowers  from  a  bush  of 
s.yringa  magnified  to  the  dimensions  of  prize  cabbages,  whereas  we  know 
that  each  blossom  is  little  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  where  pos¬ 
sibly  the  very  next  slide  may  be  a  figure  study  in  which  the  figure  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  being  very  much  less  than  life  size,  which  in  its  turn  may  be 
followed  by  a  child  of  Brobdignagian  proportions. 

One  word  upon  a  matter  which  seriously  affects  lantern-slide  makers. 

I  refer  to  the  judging  of  slides  at  open  competitions.  Medals  are  usually 
offered  for  pictures  and  for  lantern  slides,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
selecting  Judges  regard  is  almost  always  had  to  the  pictures  and  not  to 
the  slides,  the  result  being  that  gentlemen  are  frequently  appointed  who, 
though  eminently  qualified  to  judge  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
former,  take  but  little  interest  in  the  latter,  the .  result  sometimes 
being  that  at  the  last  moment  the  slides  are  judged  hurriedly,  and  in 
an  almost  perfunctory  manner.  I  would  suggest,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  promoters  of  Exhibitions,  whether  it  would  not  be  to  their  own 
interest,  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  lantern-slide  making  as  an  art, 
that  some  one  recognised  as  an  expert  in  this  branch  of  photography 
should  be  entrusted  with  a  task  which  is  certainly  as  difficult  as  that 
of  judging  of  the  merits  of  photographs  on  paper. 

I  have  reserved  the  mounting  of  the  slide  for  my  concluding  remarks, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  the  least  important  aspect  of  the  subject. 
Although  a  few  clever  amateur  slide-makers  fully  recognise  the  im¬ 
portance  of  paying  attention  to  this  part  of  the  preparation  of  the  slide, 
it  is  astonishing  how  little  regard  is  paid  to  it,  not  only  by  the  general 
run  of  amateurs,  but  also,  I  regret  to  say,  by  the  majority  of  professional 
lantern-slide  makers.  It  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  superficial  ob¬ 
server  that  the  shape  of  the  mask  of  a  lantern  picture  will  as  much 
influence  its  effect  upon  the  screen  as  would  the  mount  or  frame  of  a 
paper  positive.  Very  conservative  notions  appear  to  prevail  in  com¬ 
mercial  slide-making  circles,  and  squares,  circles,  domes,  and  cushions 
are  still  tho  ruling  shapes,  the  prevailing  idea  being,  apparently,  to 
include  as  much  as  possible  of  the  subject  upon  the  area  at  command. 

x  3£  has  now  become  the  recognised  standard  size  for  lantern  slides 
ill  this  country,  and  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  most  convenient  size ;  but 
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that  we  should  be  limited  to  ugly  squares  and  circles  in  our  commercial 
slides  passes  my  comprehension.  I  think,  if  those  who  cater  for  our 
wants  in  this  direction  were  to  give  their  customers  the  option  of  oblong 
openings,  a  mutual  gain  would  result.  The  picture  now  upon  the  screen 
is  the  production  of  a  well-known  firm  of  slide-makers  ;  technically  it  is 
a  good  slide,  but  pictorially  it  is  entirely  spoilt  by  its  inartistic  mount. 
To  emphasise  my  point,  when  I  take  the  liberty  of  substituting  an  oblong 
mask  for  the  unsightly  square  one,  the  improvement  from  a  pictorial 
point  of  view  will  be  manifest. 

No  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  slide-maki  r  in  the 
selection  of  suitable  masks,  the  matter  is  essentially  one  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  exercise  of  good  taste  and  judgment.  Squares,  circles,  dorm 
and  ovals  will  rarely  be  found  suitable,  though  each  may  in  exceptional 
circumstances  produce  the  effect  desired.  Eccentricity  of  any  kind  should 
be  avoided,  oblong  openings  will  be  found  to  best  suit  the  majority  of 
subjects.  The  incongruity  and  bad  taste  of  fancy  shapes,  such,  for 
example,  as  that  now  upon  the  screen,  will  be  obvious  to  you  all,  though 
the  fact  that  such  masks  are  commercially  obtainable  would  appear  to 
indicate  that  a  demand  (let  us  hope  a  small  one)  exists  for  them. 

The  shape  which  sins  most  against  the  artistic  is  the  oval.  It  in,  at 
any  rate  in  a  lantern  slide,  but  rarely  to  be  tolerated.  It  may  be  said 
that  it  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  cutting  off  an  uninteresting  foreground, 
but  where  its  employment  for  this  reason  would  seem  to  be  indicated  a 
more  pleasing  effect  will  often  be  produced  by  vignetting.  The  practice 
of  vignetting  has  been  very  strongly  condemned,  but  in  some  cases  a 
very  pleasing  and  artistic  effect,  difficult  to  obtain  in  any  other  way,  may 
be  secured. 

Mr.  Tulloch,  in  the  paper  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  advocates 
printing  lantern  slides  with  a  white  margin,  and  his  remarks  upon  the 
subject  are  so  telling  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  them  : — 


“Everybody,  I  presume,  understands  the  meaning  of  tone  values. 
Briefly,  it  means  the  degree  of  black,  say,  which  must  be  used  to  represent 
different  colours  in  a  composition.  Say  that  a  drawing  has  to  be  made  in 
black  chalk,  or  pencil,  of  such  a  subject  as  a  plate  of  fruit,  consisting 
perhaps  of  lemons,  green  grapes,  and  black  or  blue  grapes.  How  dark 
must  these  various  objects  be  to  roughly  represent  the  intensity  of  colour 
carried  to  the  eye  from  the  lemon  and  the  two  kinds  of  grapes.  None  of 
them  will  be  white,  of  course,  and,  assuming  that  the  lemon  will  be  the 
lightest,  it  will  yet  be  darker  than  pure  white,  the  green  grapes  will  be 
slightly  darker  than  the  lemon,  and  the  black  grapes  darker  still.  These 
and  the  tone  value,  and  this  is  what  I  am  driving  at.  A  white  margin 
will  show  that  the  lemon  was  not  white,  but  a  pale  tint  less  luminous 
than  white ;  from  the  value  of  the  lemon  you  can  determine  the  value  of 
the  grapes.  Suppose,  now,  we  remove  the  white  margin.  What  happens? 

You  have  lost  the  key  to  the  tone  values . All  must  have  noticed 

how  very  frequently  sunshine  effects  are  mistaken  for  snow  scenes  when 
shown  upon  the  screen.  Dust  on  the  road  looks  like  snow,  sunlight  on 
the  leaves  looks  the  same.  Why  is  this  ?  No  doubt  some  of  the  pictures 
are  bad,  but  not  all  such.  The  road  is  not  absolutely  white,  neither  the 
high  lights  upon  the  leaves  ;  but,  having  no  absolute  white  wherewith 
to  judge,  they  seem  to  be  white,  and  hence  the  snow  effect. 

With  every  word  of  Mr.  Tulloch’s  in  this  connexion,  I  most  cordially 
agree,  and,  although  I  cannot  show  you  the  actual  Slides  to  which  his 
remarks  refer,  the  next  two  slides,  which  I  have  somewhat  hastily  pre¬ 
pared,  will,  I  think,  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his  remaiks. 

I  need  scarcely  point  out  what  an  important  intluence  upon  the 
pictorial  effect  of  a  lantern  slide  the  introduction  of  a  suitable  sky  has  in 
those  cases  where,  in  its  absence,  there  would  be  an  expanse,  more  or 
less  large,  of  blank,  white  screen.  Many  photographers  who  would  not 
dream  of  letting  a  paper  print  go  forth  without  a  sky  never  attempt  to 
introduce  one  into  a  lantern  slide.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  double 

printing  is  really  no  greater,  indeed,  I  think  it  is  less,  in  the  case  of  a 

slide  than  a  print,  and  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  printing  sky 
and  landscape  on  separate  plates.  When  this  last  method  is  resorted  to. 
care  must  be  taken  to  secure  a  similar  colour  in  both  landscape  and  sky 
A  word  of  warning  whilst  upon  the  subject  of  skies.  At  the  present  tune 
moonlight  effects,  so  called,  generally  produced  by  and  against  the  hg.it 
exposure  at  or  near  sundown,  are  very  popular  with  the  public,  an  1 
when  exhibited  generally  elicit  applause.  Many,  indeed  the  majority  of. 
such  effects  are  grossly  untrue  to  nature,  the  tonality  altogether  false 
the  “  catchy  ”  effect  being  due  to  an  excessive  contrast  of  light  and 
shadow,  as  offensive  to  a  trained  eye  as  it  is  false  to  nature.  T  e  ig  i 
lights  in  such  pictures  are  often  far  too  brilliant  and  devoid  of  tone,  and 
the  dark  clouds  with  which  they  are  contrasted  are  far  blacker  and 
denser  than  any  clouds  ever  are  in  nature.  Let  those  who  are  fond  of 
iSdSE  (ana,  when  rendered  with  some  appror.n.st.on  to  trnth.  more 


beautiful  subjects  for  lantern  slides  could  not  be  found)  not  forget  «>»»< 
cloud  forms,  however  heavy  in  thfcm*<;lveo,  are  but  vaporous  masses,  and 
in  their  most  thunderous  and  forbidding  aspects,  always  luminous.  The 
caution  being  given,  the  evil  may  be  easily  avoided,  both  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  negative  and  of  the  slide  by  following  the  golden  rule, 
“  Keep  the  shadows  luminous  and  avoid  undue  opacity."  I  will  now 
show  you  one  or  two  example-:  of  difference  in  rendering  of  the  same 
subject,  as  a  practical  illustration  of  my  remarks. 

I  have  now  completed,  though,  I  fear,  in  a  very  inadequate  manner, 
the  task  which  lias  been  allotted  to  me.  1  cannot  say  that  I  regret 
that  the  opportunity  has  been  afforded  roe  of  putting  my  view*  upon  the 
subject  in  a  concrete  form  before  you,  though,  doubtless,  abler  hands 
than  mine  might  have  been  intrusted  with  the  task,  for  the  -al.eci  is 
one  in  which  I  take  the  keenest  possible  interest.  Slide  making  and  the 
use  of  the  optical  lantern  have  always  been  a  pet  bobby  of  mine,  and  I 
am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  endeavouring,  however  feeble  may  be  the 
attempt,  to  raise  the  Hiatus  of  a  branch  of  photography  than  which  I 
believe  none  other  has  a  greater  educational  value.  Where  a  positive  on 
paper  may  be  seen  and  admired  by  dozens,  the  same  picture,  when  pro¬ 
jected  upon  the  screen,  can  be  seen  and  admired  by  hundred*.  Where  the 
one  imparts  it«  lesson  to  the  few.  the  other  instructs  th<  many;  therefore 
of  a  lantern  glide  it  may  be  truly  said.  “  I:  r-.w 

the  largest  number."  I  do  not  profess  to  teach  you  a  proov*.  There  are 
many  here  who  are  far  abler  exponent*  of  the  different  proet**es 
applicable  to  the  production  of  lantern  slide*  than  myself,  by  whom 
practical  information  will  be  ungrudgingly  given.  J  <x  A.  Hoi  .as. 


/  THE  MAXWELL  THEORY  OP  LIGHT. 

(PhotoffrmphiaciM*  Arohiv.) 

Tiif.rk  was  once  an  island,  and  all  it*  inhabitant*  were  blind.  It  had  no 
means  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  None  of  it*  n 
habitants  had  ever  heard  anything  about  the  eye. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  many  thing*  they  knew  ooooeming  light,  a 
their  other  senses  were  well  developed,  an  i  from  i:o«  to  tira«  they  felt 

round  about  them,  that  it  was  uniformly  warmer.  They  wen*  aware  of 

this  by  touch,  and  they  knew  it  wa*  here,  an  i  that  it  wa*  not  there.  It 

oonld  be  distinctly  f.  it.  .o',  t 

Then  their  learned  men  dr>w  attention  to  a  remarkable  fact,  a  olid 
body,  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  hand  feeling  warmth,  rinsed  the 
sensation  of  heat  to  disappear;  consequently  warmth  could  no:  be  a 
solid  body,  it  must  have  some  resemblance  to  a  wind  ppooe^-j.ng  in  a 
straight  line  from  some  very  di-txnt  moving  body.  bccau«'  b.^cla  placed 
in  its  way  stopped  further  progress. 

In  course  of  centuries  the  science  of  this  warm  wind  **t*viFt  mors  aad 
more  developed.  New  experiment*  were  constantly  b*  ng  ma.de  Much 
had  been  learned  from  lh<  m.  and  very  fine  instrument*  extremely  rtj- 
sitive  to  this  wind,  thermometer-  \c, had  been  constructed  By  :  .<-ir 
means  the  movement  of  this  di  tan:  body,  which  they  called  the  m. 
well  as  many  other  facts,  were  scientifically  established. 

But,  some  oenturies  ago,  great  objections  had  been  made  to  this  wiod 
theory.  No  one  had  ever  succeeded  in  applying  th;*  foro  a»  a  motive 
power  to  an  instrument  resembling  a  windmill.  Oo  the  et  *r  hand, 
however,  it  had  been  shown,  that  there  were  certain  so’..  1*.  that  this  force 
could  penetrate.  Yet,  what  it  wa«.  nobrsdy  knew. 

Then  somebody  invented  a  theory,  and  gave  it  an  attractm*  name, 
tluidum.  Fluidum  was  something  incorporeal.  Enthusiastic  follower* 
took  it  up.  although  none  of  them  could  imagine  what  an  incorporeal 
body  could  be. 

In  later  years  this  tluidum  theory  was  followed  by  another  It  was 
maintained  that  light,  that  mysterious  power,  might  rc*em>le  sound.  TV 
latter  also  had  been  thought  a  fluidum.  But,  with  their  debcotely  sro- 
sitive  fingers,  they  had  noticed  the  harmonious  vibrations  of  a  p.ate  with 
music.  Even  a  record  of  this  motioo  had  been  mad*  ta  wax  by  moans  of 
a  pointed  instrument,  and  it  was  thus  demonstrated,  that  aound  mast  be 
a  vibration  of  the  air.  Amongst  the  younger  men  th*  sound  theory  found 
many  followers,  but  the  elder  *4111  maintained  the  fluidum  theory, 
because  the  younger  could  not  •  looped  in  adducing  direct  proof,  t  ‘  at  this 
other  power,  known  as  light,  could  also  produce  vbraiion*. 

The  younger  men  sought  for  experimental  proof,  and  found  it  ;n  the 
following  manner :  By  means  of  a  perforated  disk,  that  could  be  made  to 
rotate,  an  instrument  was  constructed,  which  rendered  it  possible  to  project 
ravs  of  sunlight  upon  an  ebonite  plate,  aod  to  cut  them  off  m  alternation. 
The  ebonite  emitted  a  dull  tone.  The  quicker  the  disk  to  rotated,  and 
the  quicker  the  intervals  succeeded  ooe  another,  the  higher  was  the  note 
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In  this  way  was  proof  adduced,  that  sound  and  the  other  force  were 
essentially  the  same.  Former  explanations  were  abandoned,  and  every 
one  adopted  the  new . 

We  will  now  return  to  facts. 

For  light  substitute  electricity,  and  for  men  blind  to  light,  men  blind  to 
electricity. 

The  power  of  the  magnet  and  electrified  bodies  to  affect  others  at  a 
distance  was  noted  in  early  times,  and  at  first  a  fluid  theory  was  pro¬ 
pounded.  The  progress  of  optics,  however,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
abandon  this  view.  Then  Maxwell  came,  and  propounded  his  electro¬ 
magnetic  wave  theory,  to  which  light  waves  should  also  belong.  Light 
should  be  a  manifestation  of  electricity,  and  electricity  an  undulation. 

The  celebrated  experiments  of  Hertz  seemed  to  prove  this  theory.  He 
made  electric  vibrations,  which,  though  enormously  larger  than  those  of 
light,  had  otherwise  all  the  properties  of  the  latter.  They  were  re¬ 
frangible,  gave  interference  phenomena,  &c.  The  quicker  his  oscillator 
worked,  the  smaller  were  the  waves.  From  this  it  was  inferred,  that 
electric  colours  existed,  which  differed  from  one  another  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  colours  of  light,  by  their  different  wave-lengths.  Since 
that  time  the  undulatory  theory  of  radiant  electricity,  and  consequently 
the  electro  magnetic  theory  of  light  also,  has  received  increased  acknow¬ 
ledgment. 

But  are  these  inferences  justified? 

Our  parable  narrated  how  the  blind  wished  to  prove  by  the  photophone 
the  sound  theory  of  light ;  but  no  educated  person,  who  can  see,  would 
believe  it,  because  he  knows  that  these  photophone  waves  consist  of  a 
complex  of  light  waves.  The  more  rapidly  the  light  is  intercepted,  the 
less  will  be  the  number  of  the  actual  light,  waves,  of  which  each  photo¬ 
phone  wave  is  composed.  But,  though  the  latter  are  complex,  reflection, 
refraction,  and  interference  may  be  observed. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  with  Hertz’s  waves. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  probable,  that  electricity  is  transmitted  in  an 
undulatory  manner  through  the  air,  but  Hertz  and  his  followers  have 
not  adduced  positive  proof  of  this.  What  they  have  observed  is,  waves 
composed  probably  of  complexes  of  much  smaller  waves.  These  smaller 
ones  may  be  the  actual  electric  waves. 

Until  the  latter  is  thoroughly  established,  optics  should  not  be  sub¬ 
ordinated  unduly  to  the  teachings  of  electricity.  Ahriman. 


ACETYLENE  AND  INSURANCE. 

Ax  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Underwriters’  Association, 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Hexamer  gave  his  views  on  acetylene  gas,  viewed  from 
the  insurance  standpoint : — 

“Acetylene  gas  burns  with  an  exceedingly  luminous  flame  of  much 
greater  candle  power  than  the  best  city  gas.  If  furnished  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  through  underground  pipes  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  present 
system  of  city  gas  supply,  there  would  be  no  greater  risk  from  its  use 
than  from  the  use  of  city  gas.  In  order  to  cheapen  its  use,  however,  it  is 
proposed  to  supply  acetylene  gas  to  the  consumer  in  cylinders,  in  a 
liquefied  state,  under  a  pressure  variously  estimated  at  750  to  1000 
pounds.  It  is  stated  that  a  cylinder  of  gas,  four  inches  in  diameter,  four 
feet  high,  will  contain  enough  gas  in  a  liquefied  state  to  supply  an  ordi¬ 
nary  ten-room  dwelling  with  gas  for  three  months.  These  cylinders  it  is 
proposed  to  connect  directly  with  the  gas  pipe  in  a  building ;  when 
empty,  to  be  disconnected  and  a  new  cylinder  substituted.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  reduce  the  1000  pounds’  pressure  in  the  cylinder  to  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  pound  at  the  burners.  This  is  done  by  a  Pintsch  valve,  a 
rather  complicated  mechanism. 

“  Two  important  questions  present  themselves  at  this  point: — 

“  (1)  What  would  be  the  result  if  a  possible  fire  in  the  building  should 
reach  the  acetylene  cylinder  ? 

“  (2)  What  would  be  the  result  if  the  reducing  valve  failed  and  the 
entire  gas  pressure  in  the  cylinder  were  suddenly  thrown  into  the  gas 
pipes  in  the  building? 

“  It  is  stated  that,  while  it  is  true  that  an  increase  of  temperature 
involving  the  gas  cylinder  would  produce  increased  pressure,  before  the 
pressure  would  cause  a  rupture  of  the  cylinder  (which  is  said  to  be  tested 
to  3000  pounds),  decomposition  of  the  acetylene  gas  into  carbon  and 
hydrogen  would  result,  with  no  explosive  effect.  This  result,  it  is 
claimed,  has  been  obtained  by  heating  a  small  cylinder  of  liquefied  gas 
in  a  fire  to  a  cherry-red  heat.  While  this  may  be  true  (and  similar 
decomposition  of  gases — notably  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  in  a  cylinder 
subjected  to  heat  deposits  free  sulphur  and  liberates  hydrogen — are 
known),  it  remains  to  be  demonstrated  whether  cylinders  of  liquefied 
acetylene  gas  can  safely  be  heated  without  disastrous  results,  the  fact 
being  that  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  liberated  equals  in  volume  the 
acetylene  decomposed  ;  the  danger  of  a  rupture  of  the  cylinder,  therefore, 
is  not  eliminated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  acetylene.  The  result  of 
failure  of  the  reducing  valve,  which  operates  automatically,  can  be  easily 
imagined.  The  liberating  of  a  gas  at  nearly  1000  pounds’  pressure  into 


gas  pipes  not  intended  to  carry  more  than  a  few  pounds'  pressure  must 
necessarily  produce  disastrous  results. 

“From  the  above  it  will  seen  that  the  points  of  interest  to  the  under¬ 
writer  are  the  presence  of  cylinders  of  liquefied  gas  in  buildings  in  cane 
of  fire,  and  possible  failure  of  the  valve  intended  to  reduce  and  regulate 
the  slight  pressure  of  gas  necessary  at  the  burner.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  objection  from  these  points  should  not  be  overcome.  Cylinders 
of  compressed  gas  can  and  should  be  located  outside  the  building,  and  a 
safety  valve  can  be  provided  to  empty  the  cylinder,  discharging  the  gas 
into  the  open  air  outside  of  the  building,  in  case  the  reducing  valve  fails 
to  act. 

“  Besides  furnishing  acetylene  in  liquefied  state  under  pressure,  it  is 
proposed  to  introduce  small  gas  machines  intended  to  generate  acetylene 
directly  from  the  calcium  carbide.  Apparently  no  special  hazard 
attaches  to  this  plan,  provided  the  gas  machine  be  located  outside  the 
building,  and  provided  the  calcium  carbide  be  stored  in  a  dry  plaoe  and 
free  from  an  accidental  contact  with  water,  which,  generating  the  gas, 
might  cause  a  fire  or  an  explosion  by  coming  in  contact  with  an  open 
light. 

“  It  is  too  early  to  formulate  rules  and  requirements  for  safe  introduc¬ 
tion  of  acetylene  gas  for  illuminating  purposes.  The  subject  has  hardly 
passed  the  experimental  stage.  The  result  of  an  accident  to  a  cylinder 
of  the  compressed  gas  brought  it  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  under¬ 
writer.  That  the  disaster  was  the  result  of  the  accidental  and  possibly 
careless  breaking  of  a  valve  being  experimented  with  cannot  be  allowed 
to  modify  the  deduction  to  be  drawn.  As  an  illuminant,  acetylene  is  so 
far  superior  to  ordinary  city  gas  that,  if  the  claim  made  as  to  the  relative 
cheapness  of  its  production  can  be  substantiated,  its  general  introduction 
may  be  expected.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  by  underwriters’ 
associations  is  necessary.  In  the  mean  time,  underwriters  are  wise  who 
carefully  consider  each  application  for  the  use  of  this  new  gas  in  its 
present  state  of  development,  and,  until  proper  regulations  and  require¬ 
ments  have  been  formulated  for  its  safe  introduction,  refuse  to  grant 
permission  for  its  use  in  buildings  covered  by  their  policies.” 


THE  VIVISCOPE. 

[Scientific  American.] 

A  great  deal  of  ingenuity  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  entertainment 
devices,  and  many  most  ingenious  ones  have  been  illustrated  in  our 
columns,  but  it  is  seldom  that  one  more  interesting,  from  the  scientific  as 
well  as  amusement  standpoint,  can  be  offered  to  our  readers  than  the 
one  termed  the  viviscope.  Supported  on  a  standard  is  a  circular  Btage. 
Concentric  with  the  stage,  a  circular  block,  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  is  rotated  by  a  hand  wheel.  This  block  is  surrounded  by  a 
cylinder  secured  immovably  to  the  circular  stage.  Attached  to  the  disc 
are  two  wires  projecting  nearly  radially  from  it,  and  carrying  at  their 
outer  ends  a  block  of  crescent  shape,  and  which  depends  directly  over 
the  perimeter  of  the  stationary  cylinder.  As  the  hand  wheel  is  rotated, 
this  block  whirls  around  and  around  the  cylinder. 

With  the  viviscope  are  supplied  a  number  of  endless  bands  of  paper 
with  coloured  pictures  of  figures  in  progressive  stages  of  movement, 
drawn  on  the  zoetrope  principle,  the  same  as  is  followed  in  securing  the 
photographs  for  the  kinetoscope  and  vitascope.  These  bands  have  their 
ends  pasted  together,  and  are  of  such  length  as  to  fit  rather  loosely  over 
the  stationary  cylinder  and  the  depending  block.  A  screen  with  a  hole 
is  provided,  which  is  mounted  on  the  perimeter  of  the  circular  stage, 
and  through  this  aperture  the  spectator  is  supposed  to  see  the  figures. 
One  of  the  beauties  of  the  instrument  is  that  the  screen  is  not  really 
necessary,  and  that  without  it  the  movements  can  be  seen  by  an  entire 
room  full  of  people.  When  the  hand  wheel  is  turned,  the  block  whirls 
around  between  the  stationary  cylinder  and  the  endless  band  with  the 
figures  on  it.  As  the  block  passes  under  each  figure,  by  a  very  peculiar 
principle  of  wave  motion,  the  figure  is  shifted  one  space  forward.  Thus, 
for  each  rotation  of  the  block,  every  figure  on  the  band,  which,  of 
course,  means  the  whole  band,  is  shifted  one  space  ahead,  so  that  a 
perfect  zoetrope  effect  is  produced,  and  the  figures  seem  endowed  with 
life. 

The  easiest  way  to  figure  to  one’s  self  the  mechanical  principle  evolved 
is  to  imag  ne  a  rope  secured  to  the  floor  at  one  ena  of  a  room  and 
reaching  clear  across  it  exactly  to  the  door  sill  opposite  the  wall,  near 
whose  base  it  is  attached.  Now  let  a  footstool  be  placed  beneath  the  rope 
near  the  fastened  end.  It  is  obvious  that  the  free  end  will  be  drawn 
back,  say  a  foot,  from  the  door  sill,  and,  of  course,  all  the  rope  in  front 
of  the  footstool  will  share  the  same  displacement.  Now  let  the  footstool 
be  moved  forward  toward  the  door.  The  rope  will  pass  over  it,  and,  as 
it  is  left  behind  by  the  footstool,  it  will  regain  its  original  place  upon  the 
foot.  Each  particle  of  the  rope  is  left  one  foot  in  advance  of  the  position 
it  occupied  when  in  front  of  the  footstool.  As  the  footstool  is  pushed  out 
of  the  door,  the  end  rope  will  leave  it  and  regain  its  original  position 
with  its  end  at  the  door  sill  a  foot  in  advance  of  its  position  when  the 
footstool  was  beneath  the  rope  back  of  it.  The  difference  between  the 
rope  illustration  and  the  mechanism  of  the  viviscope  is  that  in  the  vivi¬ 
scope  an  endless  band  takes  the  place  of  the  rope. 

It  will  be  obvious,  we  think,  why  this  ingenious  toy  seemed  worthy  of  a 
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far  more  than  passing  consideration.  It  represents  a  most  ingenious 
mechanical  movement,  one  which  may  be  termed  paradoxical,  and  whi  :h 
really  is  a  good  subject  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  reaching  a  full 
and  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  principle.  Independent  of  this  feature, 
it  forms  an  excellent  entertainment  device,  one  whose  principal  charm 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  figures  are  directly  seen  without  the  inter¬ 
mediation  of  any  slot  The  band  is  perfectly  fixed  in  position,  except 
such  parts  of  it  as  the  block  passes  under ;  the  block  being  but  one- 
seventh  of  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  the  band  is  stationary  six- 
sevenths  of  the  time.  This  gives  the  requirements  for  a  kinetoscope, 
and  the  viviscope  must,  we  think,  be  recognised  as  such.  It  is  peculiarly 
timely  now  when  the  public  has  been  so  much  interested  by  the  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  the  kinetoscope  and  vitascope,  which  have  been  witnessed 
by  so  many.  Considered  as  a  toy,  it  marks  the  only  radical  advance 
ever  made  on  the  construction  of  the  old  slotted  zoetrope.  It  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  E.  B.  Koopman,  33,  Union-square,  New  York. 


A  NEW  JET. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Locke  is  the  patentee  of  this  invention,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  more  perfect  and  intimate  association  of  the  two  gases  in  the 
mixing  chamber  by  simple  mechanical  means,  thereby  increasing  the 
power  of  the  jet  with  silent  burning  of  the  gases. 

The  jet  slides  consist  of  two  tubes  connected  by  a  suitable  piece  of 
metal  at  one  end,  which  carries  the  jet  pin  ;  these  two  tubes  telescope 
into  two  other  tubes  which  are  attached  to  the  lantern  body  for  which  the 
jet  or  jets  are  intended,  ready  adjustment  being  thereby  obtained 
with  greatly  increased  steadiness  of  the  jet, 
which  hitherto  has  been  impossible  with 


THE  SKI  It  T  DANCE. 

,  -  .  hp  defined  as  peculiar  in  the  seme  that  it  is 

s  srafass  a&r:  s  5-*  — •  * 


stage  parlance.  The  performer  standing  on  the  stage  and  dressed  in 
voluminous  attire,  requiring,  it  iB  said,  over  a  hundred  yards  of  material, 
by  slow  motions  comprising  more  arm  movements  than  foot  movements 
causes  the  light  drapery  to  wave  about  in  most  graceful  curves.  The 
variety  of  Bhape  and  contour  that  can  be  produced  by  a  skilled  performer 
iB  endless.  To  add  to  the  effect,  wands  are  used  to  extend  the  reach  in 
the  direction  of  the  lines  of  the  arm6,  and  the  greater  control  thus 
obtainable  adds  immensely  to  the  effect.  This  dance  was  made  famous 
by  Miss  Loie  Fuller,  whose  reputation  is  now  world- wide.  During  the 
past  Beason  refinements  and  improvements  introduced  in  it  have  made  of 
it  a  new  thing. 

The  performance  is  executed  in  a  darkened  theatre.  A  number  of  pro¬ 
jectors  are  distributed,  four  in  the  wings  and  one  below  the  stage,  so  as  to 
be  adapted  for  flooding  the  figure  of  the  danseusc-  with  light.  A  pane  of 
heavy  plate  glass  set  in  the  floor  of  the  stage  permits  the  projector 
beneath  it  to  produce  its  effects.  Each  projector  has  mounted  in  front  of 
it  a  disc  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  perforated  near  its  periphery  with  a 
number  of  apertures.  Coloured  gelatine  is  fastened  over  most  of  theee 
apertures,  a  different  colour  being  used  for  each  opening,  except  where 
one  may  be  left  for  white  light.  The  operators  at  the  projectors  follow 
the  movements  of  the  performer,  and  can  produce  an  almost  infinitely 
extended  range  of  effects  by  varying  the  colours  thrown  by  each  pro¬ 
jector. 

The  theatre  being  pitch  dark,  the  figure  can  be  brought  slowly  into 
view,  and  can  be  made  to  Blowly  disappear  by  manipulation  of  the  pro¬ 
jectors.  She  can  appear  in  any  colour  or  combination  of  colours,  and 
can  die  away  in  similar  manner.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  a  compo¬ 
site  performance,  in  the  sense  that  the  danoer  fills  only  a  part  of  the 
functions  ;  skilled  operators  are  absolutely  essential  at  the  projectors. 

One  of  the  prettiest  effects  is  1  by  a  magic  lantern  operated 

from  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  shown  in  the  cut  on  trie  left  hand.  The 
operator  projects  upon  the  drapery  different  figures  and  designs 
regular  lantern  elides,  making  the  flowing,  misty  drapery  act  a»  the 
screen  for  hi-  projections.  It  is  obvious  that  he  m oat  kt  attention 

to  his  focussing. 

The  skirt  dance  has  won  tfa  >n  of  artists,  and  some  very 

beautiful  statues  have  been  based  upon  its  doodlike  variations  of  form. 
The  slight  idealisation  required  in  representing  the  soft  form  of  waving 
drapery  in  the  solid  material  of  the  sculptor's  art  has  given  most  graceful 
and  characteristic  effects. 

One  of  the  most  startling  effects  is  the  flame  dan  I  imy  veil  is 

pure  white,  but,  as  the  dancer  approaches  ng  in  the  stags  floor, 

the  veil  turns  to  a  fiery  red,  an  i  the  flames  wave  to  and  fre 
were  being  blown  by  the  wind.  S'ladows  are  then  thrown  on  to  the  veil, 
which  produce  an  exact  reproduction  of  heavy  black  bob 
denly  changes  to  an  ardent  flame  again,  as  if  the  fire  had  broken  oot 
anew. 


HAND-CAMERA  WORK. 

Tm-  is  a  month  of  great  activity  among  outdo  mphers,  an 

hand  camera  will,  doubtless,  be  largely  in  evidence  Sltijviun.  The 
bicycle  offers  a  means  of  rapidity,  reaching  places  that  possess  pictorial 
interest,  and  the  bicycle  and  the  camera  are  closely  related,  since  the  our 
furnishes  the  means  for  the  outing,  and  the  other  the  excuse.  T;.e  hand 
cameras  of  to-day  are  readily  carried,  being  light,  compact,  and  of  a  thape 
that  is  the  most  convenient  for  the  traveller.  Some  few  point*  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  camera  may  here  be  noted.  The  finder  should  be  fully 
understood  and  marked,  so  that  the  relation  that  the  imag-  on  it  bear-  to 
that  on  the  ground  glass  may  be  accurately  known.  The  lens  ah  •;  <d*bc 
taken  care  of.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  front  of  the 
camera  pushed  back  for  closing,  accompanied  by  a  roagn  handling  of  the 
lens.  The  latter,  being  the  nearest  or  most  projecting  part  of  the  front, 
is  seized  and  used  as  a  handle  to  force  the  front  of  the  camera  to  the  rear 
of  the  box.  In  addition  to  the  danger  to  the  rackwork  01  f  gear, 

there  is,  especially  when  the  shutter  is  between  the  len  -  «  and  no  rap  w 
used,  a  danger  of  -uncaring  the  front  lens  with  perspiration  from  the 
hand,  or  even  of  loosening  the  screws  holding  the  len-  to  the  front 
board.  The  camera  should  be  opened  and  closed  by  osing  the  device 
supplied  for  that  purpose  ;  and,  while  on  the  subject  of  lease*.  it  raay.be 
well  to  note  that  these  should  often  be  examined  a«  to  thru  c  ranlinews, 
especially  in  hand  cameras,  which  are  subjected  to  <-omewhat  rougher 
treatment  than  tripod  boxes.  Again,  the  diaphragm  numb*-!  should  be 
verified.  Many  photographers  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  have  not 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  thr.  diap  r*.  to  numbers, 
and,  on  attempting  to  use  an  exposure  m*  ter,  find  that  they  are  unable 
to  carry  out  the  calculations  because  of  their  ignorance  on  this  point  la 
the  majority  of  cases  the  value  of  the  diaphragm,  g.ven  in  the  inactions 
accomparying  the  exposure  meter,  is  exprr*«o-1  hy  a  fra-tic:  w'  ;ch  give* 
the  number  of  times  that  the  diameter  of  the  diaph^a.m  is  c  mained  ia 
the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens.  The  tiiameter  of  the  diaphragm  is 
accurately  measured,  and  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  I'D*  dm  ied  bv  it. 
For  example,  supposing  that  Me  equiva  eni  f»cu*  of  the  b-ns  i«  twelve 
inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the  diaphragm  is  one  half  an  inch,  then  the 
diaphiagm  number  ie/-24.  Should  the  diaphragm  be  marked  after  Me 
U.  S.,or  uniform  system,  this  may  be  fou..d  by  squaring  it-  number 
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obtained  after  the  above  method  and  dividing  by  sixteen.  Thus,  in  the 
example  given  above,  the  diaphragm  /-24  would  be  marked  U.  S.  36  ;  for 
24  x  24  -f  16  =  36. 

Hand  cameras  that  are  fitted  with  swing  back,  swing  front,  sliding  and 
rising  fronts,  require  especial  care,  that  error  be  not  made  by  the 
inadvertent  use  of  either  of  these  conveniences.  It  is  best  to  make  it  an 
invariable  custom  to  restore  the  camera  to  the  normal  condition  before 
closing  it  up. 

A  tripod  should,  whenever  possible,  be  taken  along.  While  it  is  true 
that  many  excellent  pictures  have  been  made  with  the  camera  held  in  the 
hand,  it  is  also  true  that  a  close  examination  of  the  ground  glass,  possible 
only  when  the  camera  is  supported  on  a  stand,  will  facilitate  the  obtain¬ 
ing  of  truly  artistic  results.  The  hand  camera  is  no  longer  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  snapping  here  and  there  at  moving  objects.  It  has  practically 
displaced  its  tripod-holder  brother,  and  is  capable  of  doing  all  that  has 
been  done  with  the  latter.  The  hand  cameras  of  to-day  are  simply 
compact  and  portable  modifications  of  tripod  cameras,  and,  whenever 
possible,  the  stand  should  be  employed.  Held  in  the  hand,  approximation 
only  is  possible  ;  placed  on  a  tripod,  accuracy  is  obtained. 

Exposure  meters  furnish  a  useful  guide,  and  should  be  given  careful 
consideration.  Correct  exposure  is  necessary  for  the  production  of 
perfect  negatives,  and  anv  instrument  that  will  help  in  the  gauging  of 
this  important  factor  should  not  be  despised.  Of  their  efficiency  we  can 
speak  from  personal  experience. — Anthony' s  Photographic  Bulletin. 


THE  DRIFT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LANTERN  TRADE. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  business  more  forcibly  illustrates  the  remarkable 
growth  of  this  country  than  the  magic-lantern  trade.  Twenty-five  years 
ago,  says  The  Exhibitor ,  only  three  houses  were  engaged  in  the  business, 
two  of  these  three  being  offshoots  from  the  first ;  to-day  there  are  two 
dozen  deeply  interestsd  in  the  business,  together  ■syith  an  endless  number 
of  opticians,  variety  stores,  and  others,  that  more  or  less  handle  the 
lanterns  and  views.  The  fact  that  they  “  do  ”  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  question  that  naturally  arises  as  to  how  they  all  can  exist.  This 
business  differs  not  in  its  laws  from  those  that  govern  all  trades  ;  un¬ 
ceasing  efforts  to  improve  the  quality,  vary  the  stock,  and  wisely  regulate 
the  prices  are  the  tests  that  determine  the  success  or  failure  of  any  trade  ; 
as  regards  quality,  one  who  has  studied  the  drift  of  this  trade  must  have 
forced  upon  him  the  value  of  the  advice  to  keep  the  “  BEST.”  Keen 
competition,  that  of  necessity  follows  such  a  spread  of  business,  has  forced 
down  the  prices  of  all  goods ;  the  margin  is  very  small  but  the  goods  that 
have  been  kept  up  to  the  best  have  not  been  forced  into  the  competition 
as  deeply  as  the  cheaper  grades.  The  slide  section  of  the  business  has 
suffered  more  from  the  competition  in  quality  than  the  lantern.  Up  to 
a  few  years  past  the  coloured  slide  business  was  controlled  by  parties 
who  felt  that,  when  a  thing  is  to  be  done,  it  should  be  done  in  the  best 
manner  ;  this  sentiment  became  a  reality  with  them,  and  the  American 
public  had  a  line  of  lantern  pictures  that  far  excelled  any  other  stock. 

True  the  variety  of  subjects  was  very  limited  as  compared  with  the 
English  market,  but  the  quality  was  infinitely  better,  better  by  reason  of 
good  originals,  and  better  by  reason  of  better  painting.  There  has 
never  been  any  earnest  effort  made  by  the  American  manufacturers  to 
furnish  plain  views  of  scenery  such  as  has  been  shown  by  the  French 
and  English  makers,  and  consequently  there  is  not  in  the  market  to-day 
a  full  set  of  the  natural  scenery  of  this  country  of  first-grade  slides.  This 
shows  a  lack  of  enterprise  that  is  remarkable,  considering  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered.  We  are  patriotic  enough  to  think  our  scenery  and 
wonders  excel  all  others. 

The  plain  slides  in  the  market,  of  American  make,  covering  all  other 
subjects,  such  as  Bible  history,  sentiment,  hymn  illustrations,  intempe¬ 
rance  &c.,  are  so  far  above  the  English  grade  as  to  be  beyond  comparison. 

This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  such  American  slides  have 
been  furnished  by  the  maker  of  the  best  coloured  views,  and  in  their  pro¬ 
duction  artistic  skill  and  liberality  have  been  the  potent  factors. 

The  advent  of  the  English  slides  in  the  market  has  given  the  public  a 
greater  variety  with  a  much  lower  grade  ;  such  an  influx  necessarily  had 
its  effect  on  the  trade,  new  things  always  attract  attention,  but  a  public 
which  had  been  educated  as  this  has  been  could  not  fail  to  soon  recognise 
the  vast  difference  in  quality,  and  the  reaction  has  already  set  in,  so 
that  the  demand  for  the  better  goods  has  already  made  the  past  season 
better  than  for  several  years.  Right  here  we  would  impress  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  wide  field  open  for  slides  to  suit  the  American  public,  the  mass 
of  the  imported  stock  deals  with  scenes,  characters,  habits,  and  customs 
that  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  American  ideas. 


CUTTING  AND  MOUNTING  STEREOSCOPIC  PRINTS. 

Cutting  and  mounting  is  the  most  troublesome  part  of  the  business,  but, 
though  rather  tedious,  it  becomes  easy  with  practice.  I  use  an  ordinary 
half-plate  cutting  shape,  with  a  series  of  horizontal  parallel  lines  ruled 
upon  it,  and  also  the  vertical  height  of  the  print  marked  at  each  end ;  I 
cut  upon  a  thick  sheet  of  glass,  with  a  convex-edged  knife. 


The  prints,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  have  to  be  transposed  on  the 
mount,  or  else  a  pseudoscopic  effect  would  result,  distant  objects  being 
brought  near,  and  the  foreground  thrown  into  the  distance ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  scene  is  turned  inside  out.  So,  before  the  halves  of  the  print  are 
separated,  it  is  well  to  turn  them  over  and  mark  on  the  backs  l  and  a, 
and  then,  when  they  are  turned  face  up,  the  letters  will  come  right.  The 
r  will  be  on  the  half  which  was  originally  the  left,  and  will  indicate  that 
it  now  has  to  go  to  the  right.  I  don’t  trouble  to  do  this  myself,  for, 
before  pasting  them,  I  just  give  a  stereoscopic  glance  to  see  that  they  are 
right,  and  again,  when  they  are  on  the  mount,  to  be  sure  that  they 
coalesce  properly. 

Another  important  thing  to  note  is  that  the  distance  between  the  same 
point  in  eachjpicture  should  not  exceed  inches.  It  is  easier  for  many 
persons  to  unite  them  in  the  stereoscope  if  the  separation  is  only  2jj 
inches. 

I  believe  that  some  people  have  never  seen  a  stereograph  properly,  and 
that  the  atrocious  way  in  which  some  commercial  slides  are  mounted  has 
discredited  the  stereoscope.  I  have  found  some  slides  as  much  as  3$ 
inches.  No  ordinary  eyes  can  unite  these  without  the  greatest  strain, 
and  they  soon  get  weary  of  it  even  if  they  do  succeed  in  seeing  the  picture 
stereoscopically. 

I  have  seen  a  method  of  measuring  the  prints  described  by  means  of 
parallel  vertical  lines,  ruled  on  the  cutting  shape  and  numbered,  but 
from  the  method  I  use  in  cutting  I  do  not  require  to  measure  at  all.  I 
print  on  P.O.P. ,  the  sheet  cut  into  sixteen.  This  gives  more  height  than 
is  necessary,  but  I  like  to  have  plenty  of  margin  to  decide  where  to  cut 
my  ton  and  bottom  lines.  If  printing  half-plate  negatives  at  the  same 
time,  I  fold  for  the  last  cut  unequally,  making  the  one  an  inch  wider 
than  the  other  for  the  single  views.  The  paper,  however,  only  cuts  just 
long  enough  for  the  stereo  prints,  and,  if  one  is  not  very  careful  in  folding, 
some  will  turn  out  too  short. 

Now,  if  any  of  you  can  cut  P.O.P.  sheets  with  perfect  accuracy,  I  shall 
be  extremely  obliged  if  he  will  tell  how  he  does  it.  So  far,  I  have  found 
it  the  best  plan  to  fold  the  paper  lengthways  for  the  first  cut ;  owing  to 
the  spare  width  of  the  paper,  it  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  if  there 
is  a  little  creep  in  that  direction,  and  the  subsequent  foldings  are  easier 
to  make  accurately.  I  also  clip  the  corners  together  with  American 
clothes  clips  before  creasing  down.  The  paper  must  be  laid  carefully  on 
the  negative  in  the  printing  frame. 

Having  decided  where  the  bottom  of  the  picture  shall  come  (and  you 
can  have  more  foreground  than  would  be  artistic  in  a  single  picture),  I 
lay  the  shape  in  position,  so  as  to  cut  through  the  same  point  in  each 
half ;  or,  if  no  object  is  sufficiently  visible  there,  I  set  it  by  one  of  the 
parallel  lines  on  the  glass.  The  top  is  then  cut  in  the  same  way. 
I  usually  make  the  picture  about  4  inches  high.  I  then  cut  each 
end  as  close  as  I  can  to  the  edge  of  the  paper  without  nicking  or 
gapping  the  print,  which  is  sure  to  happen  if  the  knife  is  at  all 
dull,  and  not  enough  margin  is  left  for  a  continuous  strip  to  be  taken 
off.  It  is  a  good  plan  not  to  begin  this  cut  at  the  edge  of  the  paper,  but 
to  leave  about  J  inch  uncut ;  otherwise,  as  you  finish  your  stroke,  you  will 
probably  tear  away  the  corner  at  the  lower  end.  Having  trimmed  the 
double  print  all  round,  it  then  has  to  be  divided,  and  there  will  be  a  strip 
of  £  inch  or  so  to  come  out  of  the  middle. 

I  pass  over  the  prints  to  another  pair  of  hands  to  brush  the  mountant 
on,  and  receive  them  back  to  place  them  on  the  mounts  myself,  having 
first  marked  with  a  pencil  from  a  gauge  on  a  T-square  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  halves — not  quite  in  the  centre  of  the  card.  I  place  the 
left  hand  print  first  in  position,  bringing  it  up  to  the  marked  line,  and 
about  J  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  card.  See  that  it  is  squarely  on, 
and  squeeze  it  down.  I  then  similarly  place  the  right-hand  one,  leaving 
a  space  of  -fa  to  J  inch  between  them.  I  then  sit  on  them  till  I  have 
completed  the  batch,  using,  of  course,  a  flat-bottomed  chair  and  a  board 
or  a  book  to  equalise  the  pressure. — Judge  Docker  in  the  Australian 
Photographic  Journal. 

- ♦> - 

Recently,  while  taking  a  flashlight  photograph  in  the  store  of  A.  C. 
Satterlee,  3422,  Germantown-avenue,  Otis  Wheelock,  aged  28  years,  of 
154,  North  Eleventh-street,  was  severely  burned  on  the  arms  and  face  by 
the  explosion  of  the  powder  he  was  using.  The  force  of  the  explosion 
threw  both  Wheelock  and  his  assistant  out  into  the  street,  but  the 
assistant  escaped  without  injury.  Wheelock  was  taken  to  the  drug  store 
of  M.  Sonntag,  3415,  Germantown-avenue,  and  it  was  found  that  his 
left  hand  and  forearm  were  severely  burned.  But  for  the  glasses  he 
wore  it  is  probable  that  his  eyesight  would  have  been  destroyed,  as  the 
glasses  were  black  with  the  burnt  powder,  while  the  left  side  of  his  face 
was  also  badly  burned.  M.  Sonntag  dressed  the  injuries,  and  on  his 
advice  Wheelock  was  afterwards  taken  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  where 
he  was  also  treated.  Wheelock  is  a  travelling  photographer  from  New 
York  City,  and  has  been  in  Philadelphia  for  about  three  months  plying 
his  vacation.  He  stated  that  he  usually  purchases  the  powder  for 
flashlight  purposes  by  the  pound,  but  being  out  of  the  material,  he  had 
bought  a  single  ounce  at  a  store  which  he  said  he  can  locate,  and  believes 
that  the  boy  who  served  him  gave  him  an  explosive  by  mistake  for  the 
powder  he  asked  for.  He  stated  his  intention  of  holding  the  proprietor 
responsible  for  the  mistake  which  resulted  in  his  injuiies. 
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LANTERN  MEMS. 

In’ another  month  lanternists  will,  so  to  speak,  “be  putting  their 
houses  in  order,”  and  the  first  thing  to  engage  their  attention  will 
naturally  be,  if  they  use  the  limelight,  the  supply  of  gas.  The  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Home  Office  Committee  on  the  safety  of  cylinders  of 
compressed  gas  has  caused  one  of  the  gas-compression  companies  to 
issue  a  circular  to  the  effect  that  certain  types  of  cylinders  will,  in 
future,  be  filled  to  three-fourths  of  the  previous  pressure  only,  viz., 
ninety  atmospheres,  instead  of  120,  as  heretofore.  This,  as  stated, 
is  to  ensure  a  uniform  factor  of  safety. 


I  fancy  a  good  time  i*  coming  again  for  the  liiuni&l  and  Triple 
lanterns,  as  audiences  are  looking  for  something  different  to  a  »ucc«  fu¬ 
sion  of  plain  photographs.  The  animated  pictures  have  given  a  tt* t 
for  movement,  and  now  is  the  time  for  those  who  have  really  line 
dioramic  effects  to  show  the  general  public  what  can  be  done  with 
properly  registered  well-coloured  photographs,  having  effect*  or  tine 
hand  paintings.  I  believe  I  am  quite  right  in  saying  that  not  Mr 
per  cent,  of  the  audiences  at  the  halls  wh*-re  the  animated  pictures 
are  being  exhibited,  and  who  nightly  show  so  much  apprsria"  oq  of 
the  results,  have  ever  seen  a  really  high-claas  entertainment  "f  dis¬ 
solving  views  and  dioramic  effects. 

•  #  #  «  • 

The  mechanical  branches  of  the  optical  lantern  world  have  n<*t  been 
idle  during  the  last  two  or  three  months,  and  the  consequence  is  tl.  f 
simple  and  practical  apparatus  will  shortly  be  available  f  r  taku  g 
and  projecting  photographs  of  real  life,  and  that  can  be  punch****! 
for  sums  that  are  within  the  means  of  private  enthusiast*  and  - 
turers  who  cater  for  mechanics'  institute*,  schoola,  Ac.  I  know  of 
two  or  three  such  apparatus  and  when  I  have  *<-*  n  the  laie-t  pattern* 
at  work,  which  I  hope  to  do  shortly,  I  will  give  some  detail-  of  tie  m. 


Most  users  of  gas,  who  are  near  the  filling  centres,  or  have  a 
Teserve  of  cylinders,  will  not  object  to  this  regulation,  and  those  who 
are  purchasing  new  cylinders,  if  they  do  not  mind  a  little  additional 
weight,  can  still  have  the  full  pressure  of  120  atmospheres.  There 
ffiave  been  quite  enough  changes  in  the  regulations  as  to  testing, 
and  in  the  condemnation  of  certain  types  of  cylinders  previously 
supplied  and  filled,  that  I  think  the  company  are  wise  not  to  cripple 
•the  industry  by  condemning  the  lighter  make  of  cylinders  entirely,  if 
they  are  sound  and  fulfil  the  requirements  in  other  ways. 

***** 

The  whole  of  the  practical  suggestions  of  the  Committee,  as  far  as 
they  affect  the  conduct  of  the  trade,  as  in  vogue  last,  season,  set  m  to 
be  in  the  working-stress  limit,  which  has  been  fixed  at  eight  tons 
per  square  inch  for  seamless  steel  cylinders,  and  seven  and  a  half 
tons  per  square  iuch  for  lap-welded  steel  cylinders.  The  older  type 
of  cylinders,  while  considered  by  experts  in  engineering  perfectly 
safe  at  a  higher  working  stress,  will  not  now  fulfil  these  conditions, 
hence  the  filling  to  a  lower  pressure,  so  as  to  reduce  the  working 


Nervous  people  will  be  doubly  assured  if  they  have  their  cylii  del t 
filled  to  only  ninety  atmospheres,  and.  as  they  will  still  have  thirty 
cubic  feet  of  gat  in  the  forty-feet-eire  cylinders,  and  nine  feet  of  gas 
in  the  twelve-feet  size,  they  can  easily  arrange  their  supply  to  suit 
the  consumption,  according  to  the  kind  of  jet  they  use  and  the 
average  duration  of  the  entertainment  or  lecture.  In  inexj  rteooi  1 
hands  the  lower  pressure  is,  no  doubt,  more  manageable,  eepeotally 
for  use  with  sulphuric  ether,  or  where  no  wtngmtor  "Wulator  is 
cased  but  some  system  of  fine  screw  adjust mer 


I  have  been  away  from  town  for  three  we«di*,  and  have  thought 
little  of  lantern  matters,  for  my  mind  wa*  fully  occupied  with 
questions  of  refraction,  elevation,  trajectory,  and  bad  ammunition 
affecting  the  mark-men  who  have  been  shooting  for  the  Qu*-«o’*  and 
other  valuable  prizes  at  Sisley  Camp.  The  temperature*  of  85'  to 
90*  Fahr.,  which  one  had  to  benr  in  the  open  and  under  canvas.  *as 
trying  in  the  extreme,  but,  if  I  understand  the  description  of  the 
sufferings  of  those  in  town,  my  confrere*  there  were  certainly  wort* 
off,  for  the  splendid  air  of  the  place  and  the  breeze*  from  the  Surrey 
hills  made  the  evenings  and  mornings  delightful.  The  inten**-  ght 
wa>  at  times  very  trying,  for  the  -an  -  t.  mperature.  a.*  r  .■  -  ■  r.  t  * 
solar  radiation  thermometer  *ith  blackened  bulb  sji  nac».  ..  r*-a  Ld 
l.YY  Fahr.  I  was  impressed  more  than  <  noe  with  the  neoes-  tv  of  ib«-n 
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lamps  ;  among  them  the  Lantern  Society,  with  the  new  type  of  in¬ 
dependent  and  geared  adjustment  for  controlling  either  or  both 
carbons  at  will,  from  India,  where  it  has  been  used  in  the  palace  of 
one  of  the  native  princes  and  in  colleges,  also  when  working  at  our 
own  medical  schools  and  scientific  and  social  institutes.  Wherever 
current  is  available,  I  say  to  lanternists,  Try  the  electric  arc  light, 
and,  if  any  of  the  agents  for  electric  light  installations  tell  you  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way,  don’t  be  denied,  but  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  practical  result  of  the  light  being  used  in 
an  optical  lantern  yourselves.  In  one  of  the  instances  referred  to 
above  the  apparatus  would  have  been  put  aside,  and  not  used,  if  the 
engineer’s  report  had  been  accepted  as  final,  for  it  was  stated  that,  if 
the  light  was  used  in  the  lantern,  no  other  light  in  the  building 
could  be  used.  However,  a  scientific  gentleman  known  to  the  possessor 
of  the  apparatus  was  consulted,  with  the  result  that  a  way  was  soon 
shown  by  which  the  current  could  be  used,  and  that  successfully, 
without  injuriously  affecting  the  other  lights.  G.  R.  Baker. 

- * - 

/ 

ELECTRICAL  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE  OPTICAL 
LANTERN. 

All  experiments  which  have  the  elucidation  of  a  scientific  lecture 
for  their  object  require  considerable  care  in  preparation,  and  no 
little  skill  afterwards  to  ensure  everything  “going  of!”  all  right. 
More  especially  is  this  the  case  where  electricity,  or  some  allied 
science,  is  the  one  being  treated  of,  and  more  especially  still  when 
the  experiments  are  to  be  performed  upon  the  stage  of  an  optical 
lantern.  Lecture-table  ex,  eriments,  unless  performed  for  the  benefit 
of  very  small  audiences,  are  usually  too  insignificant,  on  account  of 
the  small  scale  upon  which  they  are  shown  ;  or,  if,  expense  and 
other  difficulties  being  set  aside,  they  are  performed  upon  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  scale  to  make  them  fully  intelligible  to  every  member 
of  a  laige  audience,  they  are  apt  to  be  proportionately  clumsy  and 
unmanageable.  Therefore  the  lantern  is  the  best  means  of  making 
the  experiments,  though  occupying  but  little  room,  appreciable  to 
others  besides  those  in  the  front  row  of  the  audience  ;  but,  if  the 
lantern  be  used,  everything  must  be  done  so  delicately — for  every 
fault  is  magnified  a  hundredfold — that,  as  mentioned  before,  the  very 
greatest  care  must  be  exercised,  both  in  preparation  and  actual 
manipulation. 

Another  great  advantage  of  utilising  the  magnifying  power  of  the 
lantern  to  make  very  small  experiments  in  electricity  serve  the 
purpose  of  much  larger  ones  is  that  the  current  required  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  phenomena  is  proportionately  small,  and  consequently 
the  battery  to  produce  that  current  need  only  be  a  fraction  of  the 
size  and  weight  of  that  which  would  be  required  for  lecture- table 
demonstrations.  For  instance,  an  electro  magnet  eight  or  ten  inches 
high,  and  capable  of  supporting  a  mass  of  iron  of  sufficient  size  to  be 
properly  convincing  to  the  audience,  would  require  a  battery  of 
seven  or  eight  Bunsen  cells  to  work  it ;  but  a  tiny  magnet,  the  size 
of  a  halfpenny,  when  placed  in  the  lantern,  will  appear  several  feet 
across,  and  will  lift,  apparently,  a  couple  of  tons  of  French  nails  of 
two  feet  in  length  by  the  power  of  a  single  dry  cell. 

I  have  found  that  a  battery  of  three  dry  cells  of  moderate  size  is 
quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  most  of  the  experiments  which 
may  be  performed  on  the  lantern  stage,  and,  if  they  are  associated  with 
some  convenient  arrangement  of  switches,  so  that  one,  two,  or  three 
cells  can  be  thrown  into  circuit  at  will,  it  will  do  much  to  ensure 
the  success  of  the  various  experiments.  Another  very  important 
item  too,  where  several  experiments  have  to  be  performed  in  rapid 
succession,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  a  quick  and  ready  means  of  making 
electric  connexion  between  the  necessary  apparatus  and  the  battery 
power,  for  nothing  is  more  troublesome,  or  more  likely  to  flurry  and 
upset  the  operator,  who  has  all  the  time  the  unpleasant  conscious¬ 
ness  that  he  is  causing  a  “  stage  wait,”  than  a  number  of  loose  wires, 
which  will  get  entangled,  and  sundry  screw  terminals,  whereof  the 
wire  holes  are  as  elusive  in  the  darkness  as  a  keyhole  preverbiall)  is 
to  him  who  has  dined. 

1  have  for  my  own  use  combined  these  desirable  appliances — a 
multiple  switch  for  the  battery,  and  a  plug  and  socket  arrangement 
for  making  speedy  connexions — with  a  current-reversing  device, 
which  last  is  an  item  of  very  great  importance  where  electrolysis 
experiments  and  demonstrations  in  electro- metallurgy  are  on  the 
tapis.  The  sketch  shows  the  general  arrangements,  and  also  the 
battery  connexions,!  think,  with  sufficient  clearness  to  make  further 
description  unnecessary,  but  a  word  or  two  about  the  plug  and 
socket  may  not  be  without  use.  The  plug  consists  of  two  strips  of 


brass  or  copper,  about  two  inches  long  by  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  of  appropriate  thickness,  between  which  is  sandwiched, 
by  way  of  insulation,  a  similarly  sized  strip  of  vulcanite  or  .vul¬ 
canised  fibre,  and  the  three  are  securely  bound  together  along  half 
their  length  by  strong  twine,  which  may  afterwards  be  varnished. 
The  lower  half  of  the  compound  peg  thus  formed  comprises  tha 


plug  proper,  and  to  the  upper  half  are  soldered,  one  to  each  metallic- 
strip,  the  two  conductors  of  a  short  piece  of  flexible  cord.  The- 
socket  consists  of  a  small  square  hole  or  pit  in  the  top  of  the  switch 
board,  the  two  opposite  sides  of  which  are  lined  with  brass  of4the 
same  width  as  that  employed  for  making  the  plug.  Two  strips  of 
this  brass,  about  five  inches  long,  are  bent  into  the  shape  of  an  L> 
one  arm  of  which  covers  one  side  of  the  hole,  the  other  laying  along 
the  top  of  the  switch  board,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  screws.  If 
each  of  these  L-pieees  form  an  angle  of  slightly  more  than  90°, 
there  will  be  spring  enough  in  the  brass  to  ensure  good  contact  with 
the  plug  when  it  is  inserted,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  two- 
arms  hidden  in  the  hole  do  not  stand  out  enough  to  touch  one 
another  when  unseparated  by  the  plug,  for,  if  they  did  that,  the- 
battery  would  be  short-circuited,  and  would  very  soon  be  ruined. 

A  separate  plug  will,  of  course,  be  required  for  every  experiment, 
but  they  can  be  very  quickly  made,  and  the  great  comfort  and  sense 
of  security  they  give  to  the  operator,  and  the  certainty  that  they  will 
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contribute  considerably  to  the  success  and  the  general  “  go”  of  the 
experiments,  will  amply  repay  the  little  extra  trouble  which  their 
previous  preparation  entails. 

The  two  arms  .projecting  from  the  socket  which,  by  the  way, 
may  carry  ordinary  screw  terminals,  for  convenience,  in' connecting 
up  any  “slide”  which  by  chance  is  unprovided  with  a  plug — are 
connected  by  wires  at  the  back  of  the  board  to  the  two  metallic  bars 
of  the  current  reverser,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  is  connected— each  arm 
ky  a  piece  of  flexible  conductor  attached  to  a  convenient  place  on  r ),  ■  • 
face  of  the  board — with  one  pole  of  the  battery  and  with  the  lever 
of  the  multiple  switch, as  shown  in  the  diagram,  while  the  three  fir-t 
studs  of  this  switch  are  joined,  electrically  speaking,  with  the  other 
pole  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  battery  cells  respectivelv,  the 
fourth  stud  being  a  dummy,  reserved  for  the  “  off  ”  position. 

The  “  slides  ”  should,  whenever  possible,  take  the  form  of  a  “  cell,” 
such  as  those  which  are  sometimes  used  for  projecting  live  water 
beetles  and  suchlike  sensational  subjects,  but,  of  course,  for  most  of 
the  experiments  they  need  not  be  water-tight.  I  am  speaking  of 
slides  intended  for  use  in  an  ordinary  projection  lantern.  A  science 
lantern,  made  with  an  open  stage  for  experimental  work,  will,  of 
eourse,  give  more  room  for  the  necessary  apparatus :  but,  even  where 
such  an  instrument  is  available,  the  cell  form  of  slide  is  preferable 
to  another,  because  it  will  confine  operations,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
one  plane,  and  thus  keep  the  various  parts  in  focus  upon  the  screen — 
a  thing  which  is  not  at  all  easy  to  accomplish  unaided.  The  majority 
of  lanterns  have  stages  deep  enough  to  admit  a  slide  from  three- 
quarters  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick;  thus  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  a  cell  whose  two  glass  walls  are  separated  about  half  an  inch, 
and  in  this  space  most  of  the  magnetic  experiments  can  be  performed. 

One  slide  may  take  the  form  of  a  cell,  in  which  are  a  dozen  or  two 
of  small  iron  nails,  which,  when  a  tiny  permanent  magnet  is  in¬ 
serted,  will  cling  to  it,  and  can  only  be  detached  by  the  vigorous 
use  of  a  brass  rod,  or  some  other  implement;  then  a  similar  slide, 
but  fitted  with  a  horse-shoe  eleetro  magnet,  may  be  used,  to  show 
that  soft  iron  is  only  magnetic  by  virtue  of  the  electric  current  cir¬ 
culating  round  it,  and  that,  as  soon  as  that  current  is  broken,  the 
magnetism  ceases.  A  pinch  of  iron  filings  in  the  cell,  by  clinging  to 
the  poles,  even  after  the  current  ceases  to  How,  will  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  that  residuary  magnetism,  which  acts  an  important  part 
in  modern  dynamos.  For  such  experiments  as  these  an  erecting 
prism  is  a  great  advantage,  for  to  see  an  elec'  ro  magnet  drag  d<un> 
a  mass  of  iron  nails  from  its  place  on  the  roof  is  not,  at  first  sight,, 
so  convincing  as  it  would  be  if  the  operation  were  shown  right 

side  up.  ..... 

The  familiar  experiment,  so  important  in  treating  of  magnetism, 
whereby  the  “lines  of  force”  are  made  visible  by  means  of  iron 
filings  sprinkled  upon  a  plate  immediately  over  the  magnet,  requires 
a  vertical  attachment  to  the  lantern,  if  it  is  to  be  performed  in  the 
usual  manner;  but  there  is  another  plan,  which  should  answer 
almost  as  well.  Support  the  magnet  in  a  water-tight  cell,  which 
can  then  be  filled  with  glvcerine,  or  other  heavy,  transparent  fluid 
(how  would  carbou  bisulphide  do  ?)  in  which  a  suflicient  quantity  of 
iron  filings  (not  turnings)  have  been  mixed.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  liquid  being  very  high,  the  filings  will  only  sink  to  the  bottom 
slowly,  and,  when  the  magnet  is  excited,  they  will  rise  and  form  the 
characteristic  curves  and  festoons.  In  this  way  the  usual  round  of 
experiments  may  be  arranged  for  the  lantern,  and  bar,  horsi 
and  annular  magnets,  or  magnets  in  pairs,  with  like  or  opposite 
poles  in  juxtaposition,  be  made  to  exhibit,  their  characteristic 
In  the  same  wav  magnetic  fields,  such  as  are  found  around  con¬ 
ductors,  within  helices,  &c.,  may  be  shown. 

So  much  for  magnetism.  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  expen- 
ments  appertaining  to  static  electricity,  alt  hong!,  according 
arrangement  of  most  text-books  on  the  subject,  frictional 
city”  is  usually  disposed  of  before  the  “voltaic  is  touched  upon;  but 
the  very  simple  appliances  necessary  for  the  explication  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject  are  so  obviously  applicable  to  the  lantern,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  about  the  manner  of  appl.ca 

Electro-chemical  decomposition  can  be  well  shown  m  th«  lantern, 
but  for  experiments  of  this  kind  an  erecting  pns»  » 

Without  its  aid  some  of  the  effects  ar;<  exceeding^  punlmg.  For 
The  electrolvsis  of  water  a  simple  cell  is  reuuired  oontainu 
licruid — which  must  be  acidulated,  tor  water  by  itwdflB  I 
ductor — into  which  the  current  is  led  by  means  of  two  ato 
platinum  foil  about,  an  inch  apart.  With  one  battery  ceU  no  effect 
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upsSe  down-for  the  slide  eaonot  be  mrerted. 


the  water,  which 
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the  bubbles  look 


like  mercury  falling  to  the  bottom,  thus  giving  quit**  a  wrong  im¬ 
pression.  'liny  inverted  test  tubes  can  be  u-«-<],  one  over  each 
platinum  electrode,  to  show  that  hvdrogen  i»-  evolved  at  one  in  just 
double  the  quantity  that  tbe  oxygen  is  detached  at  the  other,  a  con¬ 
dition  of  things  which  is  immediately  reversed  when  the  electricity 
is  sent  through  the  cell  in  the  opposite  direction.  Other  electrolytic 
experiments  which  can  be  performed  w  ith  equal  ease  will  rapidly 
suggest  tbemselve.-.  Electro*  metallurgical  op' rat  ions  of  a  practical 
kind  are  not  so  easily  shown,  because  the  layer  of  metal  deposited 
by  this  small  electric  current  would  not  sufficiently  afT-ct  tb«-  total 
thickness  of  the  electrodes  in  a  short  space  of  time  to  be  apparent  on 
the  screen,  but  the  principle  can  be  demonstrated  bv  ra<-ans  of  an 
analogy.  Thus  the  gold  or  silver  plating  bath,  or  the  copper  sulphate 
solution,  may  be  replaced  with  a  saturat'  d  solution  (filtered)  of  lead 
acetate  (sugar  of  lead),  in  which  leaden  electrodes  are  immersed, 
and,  when  the  current  is  switch*-d  on,  the  eff'-ct  is  a  v.-rv  beautiful 
one,  a  treelike  growth  appearing  all  over  the  cathode,  while  the 
anode  slowdy  wastes  away  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  lead  in  the  solu¬ 
tion.  On  reversing  the  current,  the  tree  will  immediately  droop  and 
begin  to  dissolve,  while  that  which  was  before  th*-  anode  will  at 
once  begin  to  sprout  with  the  same  femlike  structure. 

There  are  very  many  similar  experiments  which  can  be  performed 
with  equal  ease  in  the  lantern,  which  are  now  usually  laboured 
through  at  the  lecture  table,  unconvincing  to  the  audience,  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  the  demonstrator.  Transferred  to  the  lantern  stage, 
their  performance  only  occupies  half  the  time,  with  barely  a  tithe  of 
the  trouble,  and  to  the  audience  they  will  all  b**  instructive,  and 
many  of  them  beautiful.  Ckcii.  M.  Hkpwortb. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  ACETYLENE  GAS. 

!  Photographic  Times  j 

At.thocgh,  during  the  post  year,  the  daily  pres-.  a»  well  as  journal*  and 
magazines,  scientific  or  otherwise,  have  teemed  with  articles  relating  to 
this  brilliant  Dew  illnminant,  it  is  not  a  little  curion  that  an  infinitesimal 
amount  only  of  real  information  on  the  subject  has  been  imparted  by 
any  of  them.  The  appetite  of  the  public,  ever  alert  for  aomething  new. 
Ims  been  whetted  by  prophetic  stories  of  its  unrivalled  brilliance,  its 
wonderful  cheapness,  it-  adaptability  every  demand  f  heat 

and  power.”  We  have  been  told  of  its  discovery  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemist  more  than  a  half  century  ago,  and  bo*  it  “  burned  with  a 
luminous  yellow  flame  *nd  volumes  of  smoke;”  how,  after  slumbering 
useless  during  those  long  vear.i.  the  accidental  production  of  cryttalluu 
calcic  carbide  (CaGfl,  in  the  modern  electuc  furnace,  had  made  possible 
the  production  of  this  gas  on  a  commercial  sole,  bow  all  the  hitherta 
methods  of  lighting  were  to  be  sup^rs^ded  and  night  turned  into  day  by 
its  sun-like  brilliancy.  We  were  also  t  Id  of  the  fabulous  aum*  which 
had  filled  the  pockets  of  the  fortunate  inventors  an  i  prom  •  •  rs  of  the  new 
process,  but  the  information  and  facts  winch  tin  public  were  most 
interested  in  were  totally  wanting.  Is  this  light  what  it  is  represented  to 
be  ?  Where  can  we  see  it  ?  How  can  it  be  obtained  *  In  what  manner 
or  form  will  it  be  made  available?  Is  anythin?  being  dooe  amyirher* 
toward  placing  it  on  the  market,  or  within  the  reach  of  thci*>  *h<  ore 
anxious  to  see  and  to  use  it  ?  These,  and  a  host  of  similar  question#, 
were  continually  asked,  but  no  reply  wa«  forthcoming.  I*  it  any  wonder 
that  the  dear  public  became  sceptical,  and  the  intsmtsd  opponent*  of 
acetylene  fouud  ready  listeners  to  their  depreciating  lu  ranee*  ? 

But  a  good  thing  cannot  be  permanently  m;ar>d  tbe*e  latter  day*, 
even  in  the  house  of  its  friend-,  and  acetylene  is  emphai  colly  "  a  good 
thing.”  Its  production  on  a  commercial  scale  i*  one  of  the  most 
important  of  tins  century  of  wonderful  discovenea.  It*  p  -sibilaties  have 
scarcely  been  dreamed  of  as  yet.  I  venture  to  preJict  here,  that  not  only 
will  it  light  the  world,  now  illuminated  to  ao  great  an  extent  by  the 
rapidly  diminishing  petroleum  or  coal  oil.  Hut  within  a  d<--e*ic,  steam 
v«?ssels  will  navigate  every  sea  with  coal  bun*  r-  replaced  by  cuss  of 
calcic  caibide,  the  gas  from  which  wil;  fire  their  balers  in  place  of  tbe 
bulky  and  more  costly  coal  now  used  for  that  purpose 

What  is  aoetylene?  It  is  a  hydrocarbon  gas  (C,H  .  the  richest  n 
carbon  of  any  other,  its  components  in  volume  being  idj  parts  of  carbon 
and  parts  of  hydrogen,  in  100.  It  is  highly  infianimab.e.  igniting  at  a 
considerably  lower  temperature  than  ordinary  illuminating  gas,  and 
burning  with  a  very  brilliant  white  flame  when  supplied  to  proper  burners. 
The  most  satisfactory  of  these  *ill  not  deliver  m.  re  than  one  half  cubic 
foot  per  hour  under  a  piessure  of  three  inches  of  water,  the  light  bring 
equal  to  that  of  four  Horner*  of  five  cnbic  fort  capacity  each,  nsing 
ordinary  city  £  as  of  the  best  quality  now  supplied.  Tbe  fiame  it 
essentially  a  cool  one  (o»ing  to  the  small  amount  of  gas  oonsnmrd),  but 
extremely  hot  at  the  point  of  ignition,  as  it  most  he  to  ensure  tba 
complete  combustion  of  the  large  percent*  go  of  carbon  *h»ch  aretv). -># 
contains.  This  combustion  is  perfect :  no  carb  n  monoxide  and  but  a 
small  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  are  emitted,  and  the  lerx  ptrature  of  a 
room  in  which  it  is  burning  is  raised  no  higher  than  it  would  be  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  incandescent  electric  lamps  to  produce  aa  equal 
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amount  of  light.  It  has  been  completely  demonstrated  that  twenty  such 
acetylene  lights  will  not  vitiate  the  atmosphere  to  a  greater  extent  than 
one  five-foot  flame  of  ordinary  street  gas.  The  quality  of  the  light  is 
simply  perfect — “  a  chunk  of  sunshine,”  as  some  one  has  aptly  termed  it. 
It  is,  indeed,  daylight.  The  spectrum  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
sun ;  the  most  delicate  colours  are  unchanged  beneath  its  rays,  and  can  be 
as  readily  distinguished  as  by  daylight.  It  is  more  diffusive  than  any 
other  artificial  illuminant,  the  corners  of  a  room  being  lighted  equally 
with  the  immediate  circle  about  the  burners  in  its  centre.  For  reading 
and  writing  it  is  ideally  luxurious  ;  brilliant  yet  soft  (when  properly 
shaded),  causing  no  feeling  of  weariness  or  discomfort  from  the  most 
prolonged  usage.  The  flame,  however,  should  not  be  gazed  upon  by  the 
unprotected  eye,  being  too  brilliant  for  comfort  or  safety,  and  it  should 
always  be  shaded  in  some  manner.  The  light  being  of  such  potency  that 
a  very  small  burner,  consuming  not  over  one- eighth  cubic  foot  per  hour, 
will  give  the  light  of  twenty-five  candles,  it  may  be  burned  in  a  great 
variety  of  shades  and  devices  hitherto  used  only  with  electric  incandescent 
lamps.  No  other  illuminating  gas  can  be  thus  used,  and  many  new 
features  in  artistic  lighting  become  possible  with  it.  But  it  cannot  be 
used  in  the  large  burners  of  five  or  more  cubic  feet  capacity  required  with 
ordinary  city  gas.  Passed  through  these,  it  barns  with  a  brilliant  yellow 
flame  accompanied  by  volumes  of  smoke  which  quickly  deposit  a  shower 
of  soot  on  everything  within  reach.  If,  therefore,  acetylene  be  used 
through  the  ordinary  gas  piping  of  a  house  the  burners  must  be  changed 
for  those  of  a  capacity  suited  to  it.  As  these  cost  but  a  few  cents  each, 
the  change  is  of  no  moment,  and  can  be  made  by  any  one. 

Pure  acetylene  gas  is  not  explosive ,  and  cannot  be  made  to  explode 
under  any  circumstances  ;  but,  if  mixed  with  air  in  proper  proportions, 
it  will,  in  common  with  all  other  illuminating  gases,  explode  with  a  violent 
detonation  and  destructive  effects.  These  facts  should  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  by  everyone.  A  mixture  of  acetylene  with  1*25  times  its  volume  of 
air  is  mildly  explosive,  the  energy  increasing  up  to  twelve  times,  after 
which  it  decreases  until,  with  one  volume  to  twenty  of  air,  the  explosive 
quality  has  entirely  disappeared.  Indeed,  the  addition  of  twenty-five  to 
forty  per  cent,  of  air  to  the  gas  in  no  wise  impairs  its  luminosity,  whilst, 
of  course,  decreasing  its  cost ;  and  an  apparatus  has  been  devised  for 
adding  any  desired  percentage  to  the  gas,  at  the  point  of  ignition.  For 
heating  purposes  a  much  larger  percentage  of  air  must  be  used. 

If  taken  into  the  lungs  of  an  animal,  acetylene  will  produce  asphyxia¬ 
tion  or  suffocation  by  the  exclusion  of  oxygen,  but  it  will  not  poison. 
This  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  exhaustive  experiments  made  on 
guinea  pigs  and  other  animals.  When  confinement  in  an  atmosphere 
thoroughly  charged  with  the  gas  was  continued  long  enough  to  actually 
produce  death,  no  change  was  noticeable  in  the  blood  upon  microscopic 
examination,  nor  was  any  other  symptom  of  poison  apparent.  Death  was, 
in  every  instance,  the  result  of  the  deprivation  of  oxygen.  In  other  cases, 
when  the  animals  were  removed  to  the  outer  air  before  death  had  ensued, 
they  quickly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  gas,  as  they  would  have 
done  after  inhaling  ether  or  chloroform.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to 
.  the  well-known  poisonous  action  of  the  carburetted- water  gas  now 
supplied  in  most  of  our  cities,  and  a  very  strong  addition  to  the  other 
advantages  of  acetylene.  A  comparatively  short  exposure  to  the  deadly 
effects  of  ordinary  street  gas  is  sufficient  to  cause  great  changes  in  the 
blood,  and  the  fatalities  attending  such  exposures  are  increasing  to  an 
alarming  extent,  as  every  physician  can  testify.  The  general  substitution  of 
acetylene  for  tbese  noxious  and,  at  times,  almost  non-luminous  gases  would 
greatly  lessen  the  dangers  attending  the  careless  opening  of  keys,  or  the 
“blowing  out  of  the  gas,”  by  those  still  ignorant  of  its  use.  And  this,  not 
only  through  the  non-poisonous  nature  of  the  gas,  but  also  from  the  fact 
that  the  acetylene  burner,  with  the  stop  cock  fully  open,  would  discharge 
only  one-half  of  a  cubic  foot  of  gas  per  hour  into  an  apartment,  whilst  the 
street  gas  burner  would  pass  at  least  tenfold  that  amount,  or  five  cubic 
feet  in  the  same  time.  It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  call  further  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  importance  of  these  facts. 

From  the  economic  standpoint,  acetylene  compares  most  favourably 
with  street  gas,  even  at  the  present  cost  of  calcic  carbide.  This  is  now 
procurable  at  twenty  cents  per  pound,  making  the  cost  of  the  gas  four 
cents  per  cubic  foot,  a  pound  of  carbide  rarely  yielding  less  than  five  feet 
of  acetylene.  Used  in  a  burner  of  one  foot  capacity,  the  cost  of  con¬ 
sumption  is  four  cents  per  hour  for  a  light  at  least  equal  to  that  obtain¬ 
able  from  twenty-five  feet  of  ordinary  illuminating  gas.  At  $1*50  per 
thousand  the  latter  would  cost  three  and  a  half  cents  for  an  hour’s  con¬ 
sumption,  rather  less  than  that  of  the  acetylene,  but  also  vastly  inferior 
to  the  latter  in  the  quality  of  the  light  afforded.  If  air  be  added  to  the 
acetylene  to  the  extent  of  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.,  as  may  be  done  with¬ 
out  diminution  of  light,  its  cost  is  cheapened  by  that  amount,  thus 
bringing  it  below  the  average  of  that  furnished  by  the  gas  companies. 
With  calcic  carbide  at  five  cents  per  pound,  which  it  is  sure  to  fall  to  at 
no  distant  date,  acetvlene  will  become  not  only  the  best,  but  also  the 
cheapest,  of  all  artificial  sources  of  light. 

Next  to  the  gas  itself,  the  most  important  factor  in  the  use  of  acetylene 
for  lighting  purposes  is  the  burner.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
perfection  in  this  direction  has  not  yet  been  reached  by  any  means, 
though  one  which  is  a  great  advance  upon  any  heretofore  made,  and 
which  promises  to  be  a  perfect  success,  is  about  to  be  placed  on  the 
market.  An  insuperable  objection  to  all  burners  hitherto  made  has 
been  the  formation  of  a  mass  of  unconsumed  carbon  around  the  orifice 


when  the  flow  of  gas  was  turned  down  low;  and,  further,  that  at  one 
point  reached  in  turning  down  it  would  smoke,  sometimes  furiously, 
requiring  constant  watchfulness  and  care  to  prevent  these  annoying 
occurrences.  Acetylene  is  so  rich  in  carbon,  that  a  very  high  tem¬ 
perature  is  necessary  for  complete  and  perfect  combustion,  and  this 
cannot  be  maintained  with  the  lava  tips  in  common  use,  especially  when 
the  flow  of  gas  is  reduced  to  a  very  Bmall  amount.  Metal  tips  obviate 
these  difficulties  to  a  great  extent,  and  those  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  seem  to  be  almost  perfect. 

It  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that  acetylene  cannot  be  used 
in  the  ordinary  burners  of  five  feet  or  greater  capacity  without  smoking 
to  an  intolerable  degree  and  wasting  gas  as  well.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  divide  the  light  between  a  number  of  small  burners.  The 
limit  of  usefulness  seems  to  be  reached  at  about  one  cubic  foot  capacity, 
though  I  have  seen  burners  passing  as  much  as  1*71  feet  with  perfect 
success,  being  smokeless  and  the  flame  steady.  But  the  most  generally 
useful  and  successful  burner  is  that  of  half-foot  capacity — a  true  half 
foot  —  not  those  which  being  so  rated  consume  in  reality  a  foot  or  more 
per  hour,  as  do  Bray's  00000.  Very  many  complaints  have  reached  me 
from  parties  using  these  burners  that  the  carbide  furnished  them  was 
inferior,  producing  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  of  gas 
to  the  pound,  instead  of  the  five  feet  promised  for  it,  the  facts  being 
that  their  burners  passed  a  foot  or  more  per  hour,  and  the  calcic  carbide 
gave  forth  its  full  quota  of  five  feet  to  the  pound. 

The  highly  actinic  quality  of  the  acetylene  light  renders  it  particularly 
valuable  for  photographic  purposes,  and  nothing  is  risked  in  predicting 
a  wonderful  future  for  it  in  this  direction.  Indeed,  much  has  already 
been  accomplished.  In  connexion  with  one  of  Chicago’s  leading  photo¬ 
graphers  a  series  of  experiments  was  made  during  the  past  winter, 
clearly  proving  its  adaptability  to  work  in  the  studio.  With  exposures 
from  two  to  four  seconds,  fully  toned  and  perfectly  lighted  negatives 
were  made,  the  results  not  being  distinguishable  from  the  best  day- 
lighted  sittings.  So  well  satisfied  was  he  with  it,  that  he  is  now  having 
his  studio  fitted  with  acetylene  apparatus  for  night  work,  probably  the 
first  in  the  world  to  adopt  the  new  light  for  this  purpose.  It  has  also 
been  successfully  used  in  photographic  printing.  With  several  of  the 
leading  makes  of  printing-out  papers,  excellent  work  was  done  in  about 
the  time  required  for  the  same  on  a  cloudy  day.  Thus  all  phases  of 
studio  work  are  made  possible  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  through  the 
discovery  of  this  wonderful  and  cheap  light.  It  is  also  particularly 
adapted  to  photo  micrography  and  the  illumination  of  objects  under  the 
microscope.  A  little  lamp  which  I  devised  some  months  since  for  the 
latter  purpose  consumes  only  one-twentieth  of  a  cubic  foot  of  gas  per 
hour,  and  gives  a  solid  column  of  intensely  white  light  the  thickness  of 
a  small  lead  pencil.  Photo-micrographs  with  the  highest  powers  may 
be  taken  with  it  in  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  time  required  with  the  most 
powerful  oil  lamp,  and  it  has  been  highly  commended  by  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  workers  in  this  department  of  photography,  who  are 
using  it  in  preference  to  all  other  sources  of  illumination. 

Acetylene  is  the  ideal  light  for  a  bicycle  lamp,  and  already  several 
methods  of  using  it  for  that  purpose  have  been  devised.  One  of  these, 
the  invention  of  a  Chicago  man,  seems  to  be  eminently  practical,  and  it 
will,  doubtless,  come  into  general  use.  It  maintains  a  brilliant,  steady 
light  for  twelve  hours  without  replenishing,  cannot  be  extinguished  by 
the  strongest  wind  or  the  roughest  road,  and  is  easily  manipulated  by 
any  one. 

For  lighting  railway  and  street  cars  it  has  no  equal,  either  in  efficiency 
or  economy.  One  of  Chicago’s  great  street  railway  companies  is  about 
to  equip  its  five  hundred  cars  with  the  acetylene  light,  it  being  vastly 
brighter  than  any  other,  and  the  cost  less.  It  will  be  furnished  liquefied 
in  cylinders  under  compression,  four  half-foot  burners  to  each  car 
affording  greatly  more  light  than  the  usual  eight  of  the  Pintsch  system. 

In  no  other  field  of  lighting  will  the  great  capabilities  and  advantages 
of  acetylene  be  more  quickly  realised  than  that  of  the  optical  lantern 
and  stereopticon.  Nearly  as  bright  as  oxyhydrogen,  it  is  vastly  cheaper, 
both  in  first  cost  of  apparatus  and  in  running  expenses.  The  cost  of 
operating  a  pair  of  dissolving  lanterns,  at  present  price  of  carbide,  is  not 
more  than  twenty-five  cents  per  hour,  while  the  light  is  quite  equal  to 
the  most  satisfactory  illumination  of  a  fifteen-foot  screen.  It  is  being 
used  now  by  many  ianternists  with  all  sizes  of  lenses,  from  quarter  size 
to  whole,  and  at  all  distances  from  screen  between  ten  and  fifty  feet.  A 
small  portable  generator,  weighing  not  more  than  twenty  pounds,  with 
suitable  burners  and  a  pound  or  two  of  carbide,  completes  the  necessary 
outfit.  No  skilled  attendant  is  necessary.  It  can  be  set  up  and  put  in 
operation  in  five  minutes,  and  dismantled  in  as  many  more.  The  light 
is  absolutely  steady,  clear,  uniform,  white,  and  satisfactory.  Once 
started,  it  requires  no  attention  whatever  until  the  close  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  In  short,  it  will  prove  (nay,  even  now  is)  a  most  formidable  com¬ 
petitor  of  both  lime  and  the  electric  arc  lights ;  the  Welsbach  incan¬ 
descent  gas  light  bears  no  comparison  witn  it,  while  as  to  the  foul 
smelling  and  altogether  unsatisfactory  coal  oil  lamp  —  it  is  of  the  past, 
dead  beyond  resurrection. 

The  economic  capacities  of  acetylene  as  a  source  of  heat  and  power 
have  yet  to  be  fully  developed,  but  sufficient  progress  has  been  made  to 
demonstrate  that  they  are  on  a  par  with  its  excellencies  as  a  lighting 
medium.  It  may  be  burned  in  a  modified  Bunsen  burner  without  smoke 
and  with  intense  heat.  Used  in  the  compound  blowpipe,  in  place  of 
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pure  hydrogen,  a  temperature  of  4000°  Cent,  is  reached  in  place  of  the 
usual  3000°  of  the  older  form.  Its  expansibility  when  mixed  with  air 
in  proper  proportions  and  fired,  being  greatly  in  excess  of  other  gases, 
renders  it  especially  valuable  for  gas  engines,  and  in  this  direction  alone 
a  vast  future  of  usefulness  lies  before  it.  As  the  object  of  this  paper  is 
simply  a  statement  of  facts  about  acetylene,  I  will  not  enter  further  into 
speculations  as  to  its  future,  but  proceed  to  glance  at  the  substance  from 
which  it  is  generated  or  evolved  on  a  commercial  basis,  and  the  means 
already  devised  for  so  doing. 

Crystalline  calcium  carbide,  CaC2,  the  basis  from  which  alone  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  acetylene  on  a  commercially  economic  scale  has  been  made 
possible,  was  the  result  of  an  accidental  discovery,  the  story  of  which 
has  been  so  repeatedly  told  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here. 
But  for  the  invention  of  the  electric  furnace,  it  would  never  have  been 
known ;  thus  do  great  inventions  and  discoveries  hinge  one  upon 
another.  The  materials  from  which  it  is  made  are  among  the  most 
abundant  and  cheapest  known  to  man — coal  dust  and  lime  ;  carbon  and 
calcium.  In  reality,  ground  coke  is  used  instead  of  coal  dust,  as  fur¬ 
nishing  a  larger  percentage  of  pure  carbon  than  the  latter.  The  coke 
and  unslacked  lime,  having  been  ground  separately  to  a  fine  powder,  are 
thoroughly  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  fifty-six  parts,  by  weight,  of  lime, 
to  thirty-six  parts  of  coke,  and  submitted  to  the  intense  heat  of  an  electric 
furnace,  which  fuses  them  down  to  a  heavy  crystalline  mass — carbide  of 
calcium.  Although  this  substance  is  so  hard  as  to  require  repeated  blows 
from  a  heavy  hammer  to  break  up  the  mass,  it  is  so  susceptible  to 
moisture  that  it  disintegrates  in  a  comparatively  short  time  if  exposed  to 
the  air  even  in  an  ordinarily  dry  room.  It  must  therefore  be  shipped  and 
kept  in  hermetically  sealed  cans  or  receptacles,  to  prevent  loss  by 
decomposition.  If  the  finger,  slightly  moistened  with  saliva,  be  applied 
to  its  surface,  acetylene  is  at  once  evolved,  burning  briskly  upon  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  lighted  match.  A  striking  little  experiment  may  be  performed 
by  placing  a  piece  of  carbide  upon  a  plate  and  allowing  a  drop  of  water 
to  fall  upon  it,  lighting  the  gas  at  once  liberated  at  the  same  time.  It 
will  continue  to  burn  so  long  as  fresh  water  is  slowly  applied,  until  the 
gas  is  all  evolved  and  consumed,  leaving  a  residuum  of  calcic  hydrate  in 


the  plate. 

Having  thus  seen  some  of  the  facts  concerning  acetylene  —  what  it  is, 
and  from  what  it  is  evolved  or  generated  —  we  may  pass  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  means  necessary  for  this  purpose.  In  reality  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  bring  the  calcic  carbide  into  contact  with  water  to  ensure 
an  immediate  evolution  of  the  gas.  If  the  carbide  should  be  reduced  to 
a  coarse  powder  and  thrown  into  water,  instantaneous  decomposition 
would  be  the  result,  causing  an  explosion  which  would  throw  the  water 
in  every  direction  with  considerable  force,  the  entire  volume  of  gas  pro¬ 
duced  escaping  instantly  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere  ;  but,  when  a 
lump  of  the  material  is  immersed  in  water,  only  its  outer  surface  is 
subjected  to  the  latter’s  action.  A  double  decomposition  takes  place. 
The  oxygen  of  the  water  uniting  with  the  lime  in  the  carbide  forms 
calcium  hydrate,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle  as  a  resi¬ 
duum.  The  hydrogen  of  the  water  in  turn  unites  with  the  carbon  of 
the  carbide  and  forms  acetylene  gas,  which  in  its  turn  will  rise  into  the 
air  to  be  dissipated  — if  the  experiment  is  performed  in  an  open  vessel. 
The  evolution  of  the  gas,  though  rapid,  is  quite  regular  and  approxi¬ 
mately  gradual,  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  its  complete  extraction 
depending  entirely  upon  the  size  of  the  lump  of  carbide.  The  amount  of 
acetylene  procurable  from  a  given  weight  of  carbide  is  very  steady  and 
uniform,  varying  from  5  to  ;>'5  cubic  feet  to  the  pound.  1  have  never 
found  any  that  yielded  less  than  the  former  amount,  aud  occasionally 
have  had  specimens  that  furnished  fully  six  cubic  feet. 

In  order  to  utilise  the  acetylene  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  generated  in 
a  closed  vessel.  Two  general  types  are  alone  possible;  but  of 
forms  there  may  be  no  end.  In  one  type  the  gas  is  generated  and  main¬ 
tained  under  compression,  and  the  vessel  must  be  made  strong  • 
to  resist  any  possible  pressure.  Should  the  latter  reach  that  of  forty 
atmospheres,  or  about  600  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  the  gas  will  be 
liquefied  under  its  own  compression,  eacli  pound  of  the  liquid  being 
capable  of  giving  off  about  fourteen  and  a  half  cubic  feet  of  gas— or  400 
times  its  own  volume.  This  allows  of  its  ready  handling  in  strong  steel 
cylinders  such  as  are  used  in  the  distribution  of  carbon  dioxide  or 
liquefied  carbonic  acid.  Supplied  with  suitable  valves  for  rodnouig  the 
pressure  to  that  of  ordinary  street  gas,  these  eylunh  ued  to 

the  supply  pipe  of  a  house,  and  the  gas  used  m  a  verv  m  a:  way  without 
any  care  or  thought  on  the  part  of  its  occupants.  But  this  metbodof 
distribution  will  only  be  possible  in  towns  large  enough  to  support  a 
liouefvin"  plant,  and  the  necessary  and  careful  attendance  of  skilled 
workmen” to  place  in  position  and  look  after  the  eyhn.hr,.  lh. 
bulk  of  consumers  all  over  the  country  cannot  be  thus  supplied.  I  noy 
must  have  a  gas-making  device  at  once  simple,  automatic,  mexi , 
efficient,  and  safe.  This  belongs,  to  the 

mentioned  above,  and  it  is  of  the  only  one  as  yet  pi  Med  on  the  mark* ; 
that  I  now  desire  to  speak-namcly.  tlm  “  Monitor  Acety  Lene (Hot  rator 
of  Messrs.  Walmsley,  Fuller,  &  Co.,  Chicago,  the  patentees  and  manu- 

famug6!f'Monitor  •’  generators,  although  made  in  -  ;  om  a 

capacity  for  a  single  light  to  that  of  sup;  hmm,  are  all  of 

the  same  specific  form  and  character -a  combination  of  generator  and 
gasomSer^or  gas-holder,  in  one.  Will.  tb.  ol  .he  mill 


size,  which  practically  has  no  gas- storing  capacity,  they  are  perfec.iy 
automatic,  generation  of  gas  ceasing  when  it  is  not  being  burned.  The 
gas  is  at  no  time  under  a  greater  pressure  than  that  of  a  three-inch 
'  column  of  water,  slightly  in  excess  of  that  in  the  pipes  supplying  street 
gas,  but  better  adapted  to  the  Bmaller  acetylene  burner  tiiau  the  two- 
inch  pressure  of  the  latter.  This  never  varies  at  any  time  from  the 
moment  the  generation  of  gas  begins  until  the  supply  of  carbide  is 
exhausted,  and  is  the  same  in  each  size  of  generator,  the  proportions  of 
area  to  weight  having  been  exactly  calculated  to  this  end.  They  can  be 
loaded  and  put  in  operation  in  a  few  minutes,  and  any  one  who  can  fill 
and  trim  a  lamp  can  care  for  them. 

The  generator  consists  of  three  parts,  namely  a  tank,  a  combined 
gas  generator  and  holder,  and  a  drying  box,  or  purifier.  The  generator 
slides  up  and  down  within  the  tank,  and,  when  lifted  out,  a  galvanised 
iron  pan  will  be  found  in  the  latter,  tlie  use  of  which  is  to  catch  and  bold 


Fi'i.  1.  -Arrangement  f"  •  Acetylene  Gas  for  optical  projection. 


the  calcium  hydrate  formed  during  the  evolution  of  gas  from  the  carbide. 
The  top  of  the  generator,  through  which  the  carbide  is  loaded,  is  scaled 
by  a  water  jacket.  To  put  in  operation,  the  tank  is  filled  with  water  to 
within  five  or  six  inches  of  its  top.  Tue  water  jacket  of  tlx  venerator  is 
also  filled,  quite  to  its  top,  aud  the  generator  is  lowered  into  the  tank 
until  a  catch  on  its  top  engages  with  the  top  of  the  former,  preventing 
it  from  sinking  any  lower.  It  will  then  be  found  that  the  wire  netting, 
which  is  placed  in  the  generator  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  flooring 
across  its  entire  interior,  is  about  two  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  tank,  and  qaite  dry.  The  carbide  is  then  placed  on  the 
netting,  the  pieces  distributed  over  its  surface  evenly,  and  the  dialing  case 
of  the  water  jacket  put  into  position  and  pushed  down  tight,  where  it  is 
held  by  a  self-acting  spring.  A  gas  hose  nozzle,  with  stop  oock.  r.-os  from 
the  top  of  the  water  jacket.  The  cock  being  op  ned,  the  catch  bolding 
the  generator  to  top  of  tank  is  released,  and  it  sinks  down  into  the  latter, 
driving  out  the  imprisoned  air  within  through  the  open  stop  oock.  The 
moment  tbe  wire  netting  carrying  the  carbide  is  immersed  in  the  water, 
gas  is  evolved,  which  issues  from  the  cock  id  the  form  of  a  warm  steam. 
The  stop  cock  is  then  to  be  clo-ed,  and  the  generator  i*  r-  idy  to  supply 
gas  until  the  carbide  has  given  up  its  last  cubic  inch.  The  loaiing  should 
not  be  done  nearer  thau  five  or  six  feet  to  a  fire  or  light  of  any  kind,  m  a 
slight  explosion  might  occur  if  the  gas  were  lighted  before  tbe  mixture 
with  air  is  entirely  driven  out.  This  is  the  only  possible  chanoe  ol  *och 
an  occurrence,  and  it  m*  i  be  no  chance  if  the  slightest  j*rccaution  to 
avoid  it  be  taken. 

Considerable  heat  is  evolved  during  the  generation  of  the  acetylene.  as 
there  is  wheu  a  pieoe  of  nnslacked  lime  is  placed  in  a  vc-  -el  of  water,  and 
for  the  same  reason.  The  gas  consequently  comes  off  both  warm  and 
moist,  and,  if  conveyed  in  this  state  directly  to  the  burner*.,  will  con  dense 
in  the  pipes  or  tubes,  causing  an  irregular  and  fitful  dame.  This  is 
particularly  observable  in  cold  weather.  Toe  object  of  tbe  drying  box  is 
to  prevent  this,  which  it  does  in  a  very  simple  and  perfect  manner.  It  is 
really  a  double  box,  one  within  the  other,  bat  with  no  intercom munioatson. 
The  outer  chamber  is  filled  with  cold  water,  tbe  inner  is  empty,  saving 
the  presence  of  several  metallic  fan*,  presenting  a  considerable  surtaos 
'  over  which  the  warm  gas  must  pass,  being  oooled  and  dried  on  tbe  way. 
Two  tubes,  with  hose  nozzles,  leal  into  this  chamber.  A  abort  pieoe  of 
flexible  hose  connects  the  nozzle  on  top  of  the  generator  with  one  of  these ; 
to  the  other  is  attached  a  second  hose  leading  to  the  burner*.  Toe  stop 
I  cock  on  the  generator  being  opened,  the  gas  flows  into  ttie  panfisr,  issuing 
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therefrom  cool  and  dry,  ready  for  burning,  which  it  will  do  with  absolute 
steadiness  and  uniformity  from  first  to  last.  For  convenience,  the  drying 
box  is  hung  by  a  suitable  catch  to  the  side  of  the  tank. 

The  “  Monitor  ”  generator,  as  has  been  stated,  is  absolutely  automatic 
in  its  action.  It  will  furnish  gas  for  one  burner  of  any  size,  from  the  tiny 
microscopic  lamp  of  cubic  feet  capacity  to  the  Bray  ooooo,  of  over 
one  foot  per  hour,  or  as  many  burners  at  once  of  any  size  as  its  capacity 
will  supply,  witli  equal  steadiness  and  satisfaction,  the  pressure  not 
varying  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  any  time.  If  the  ga3  be  all  turned  off, 
the  generator  will  continue  with  diminished  rapidity  until  the  rising  of 
the  holder  lifts  the  load  of  carbide  out  of  the  water,  when  it  will  cease 
altogether.  If  necessary,  it  can  be  left  in  this  condition  for  an  almost 
indefinite  time,  ready  for  instant  use.  The  acetylene  is  absolutely  un¬ 


changed  by  standing  in  the  holder  for  any  length  of  time.  A  new  form 
just  completed  combines  generator  and  lamp  in  one,  without  use  of  hose 
or  drying  box,  the  gas  being  cooled  and  dried  in  a  series  of  capillary 
tubes,  which  are  not  seen.  Its  general  appearance  is  that  of  a  handsome 
parlour-table  lamp  with  shade.  It  is  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms. 

The  accompanying  illustrations,  with  the  foregoing  descriptions  may 
possibly  convey  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  apparatus  to  my  readers, 
and  I  trust  the  facts  about  acetylene  contained  in  this  article  may  not 
prove  uninteresting  or  valueless  to  them.  W.  H.  Walmsley. 


I  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

[American  Journal  of  Photography.] 

A  lawyer  once  offered  to  give  twenty  reasons  to  the  judge  for  the  absence 
of  the  prisoner  in  court.  After  the  announcement  of  the  first,  the  death 
of  the  accused,  the  judge  kindly  relieved  him  of  the  necessity  of  an 
enumeration  of  the  other  nineteen.  And  so  when  the  practical  slide- 
maker  is  asked  in  what  particular  is  gelatine  inferior  to  wet  collodion  as 
a  medium  for  producing  transparencies  intended  for  use  in  the  magic 
lantern,  he  will  perhaps  trump  up  also  twenty  objections  to  gelatine,  but 
the  first  suffices  the  inquirer,  to  wit :  Slides  with  gelatine  plates  do  not 
look  as  well  as  those  from  wet  slides  when  projected  upon  the  screen. 

There  is  apparently  a  falling  off  in  the  virtues  of  the  dry  plate  when 
mustered  into  this  special  service. 

Most  of  gelatine  slides  which  I  have  examined  thrown  upon  the  screen 
either  show  a  tameness  in  the  high  lights,  or,  if  vigour  is  secured,  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  the  shadows,  which  are  flat  and  without  gradation. 

This  is  everything  but  desirable,  but  probably,  admitting  the  general 
superiority  of  collodion,  something  in  the  manipulation  of  the  gelatine 
plate  might  be  held  more  accountable  than  the  inherent  depravity  of 
gelatine  itself.  I  have  seen  gelatine  slides  on  which  it  was  a  delight  to 
look,  and  on  the  screen  too ;  but  how  many  a  gelatine  slide  looks  per¬ 
fection  itself  when  examined  out  of  the  lantern,  a  marvel  of  softness  and 
beauty,  but  on  the  screen  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  Collodion-slide 
virtues  are  not  always  patent  to  a  mere  inspection  by  looking  through  it. 
One  learns  more  by  experience  how  to  judge  of  them. 

Another  objection  brought  against  gelatine  slides  is  the  difficulty  of 
securing  uniformity  of  tone. 


In  collodion  the  same  tone  may  be  had,  provided  the  conditions  are  the 
same ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  every  batch  of  dry  plates  will  present 
the  same  colour.  Out  of  a  dozen  made  with  the  same  plates  and  de¬ 
veloped  with  the  same  solution,  probably  only  three  or  four  have  the 
same  tone.  This  is  not  of  much  consequence  to  the  amateur,  but  the 
commercial-slide  maker  looks  on  such  capers  askance  and  doubtingly. 

Gelatine  is  so  much  more  convenient,  and  then  we  can  make  slides  by 
contact  and  at  night.  It  may  therefore  be  acceptable  to  the  amat-ur 
to  have  the  experience  of  one  who  has  worked  to  try  and  get  what  is 
called  a  wet-plate  effect. 

The  best  results  which  approach  collodion  work  are  produced  by 
making  the  slide  rather  thin  and  then  intensifying  it. 

I  at  first  used  bichloride  of  mercury  and  cyanide  of  silver,  but  resigned 
it  for  the  following  method,  which  you  will  recognise  as  the  intensifier 
which  Mr.  Cassebaum  and  I  employed  to  strengthen  negatives  and  which 
was  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Photography.  By  its  use  yon 
can  strengthen  the  slide  before  fixing  as  well  as  after,  but  I  prefer  to 
intensify  after  fixing  ;  it  requires  more  practice  to  judge  how  far  to  carry 
the  strengthening  before  than  after.  If  you  do  intensify  before  fixing, 
wash  out  thoroughly  all  the  developer. 

Presuming,  therefore,  that  you  will  strengthen  after  fixing,  I  proceed. 
First : — 

Wash  out  very  completely  all  hypo  from  the  film,  then  place  the  slide 
in  a  bath  composed  of 

Perchloride  of  iron .  4  grains. 

Chrome  alum  .  2  ,, 

Citric  acid .  4  ,, 

Water  .  1  ounce. 

This  solution  not  only  clears  up  the  slide  wonderfully  by  taking  off 
every  trace  of  fog  from  development,  but  also  removes  the  last  grip  of 
hypo.  It  also  gives  a  good  colour. 

The  dish  containing  the  solution  should  be  rocked  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  a  network  on  the  film,  which  will  show  itself  if  you  neglect 
this  precaution. 

Do  not  let  it  be  in  the  iron  solution  for  more  than  a  couple  of  minutes, 
until  a  slight  bleaching  is  perceptible. 

After  removal  wash  well  under  the  tap,  and  then  flow  it  over  with  the 
following  solution.  Do  not  lay  it  in  the  dish,  but  flow  the  solution  over 
it,  pouring  the  solution  back  into  the  graduate  to  flow  again,  as  in  wet- 
plate  practice  ;  otherwise,  one  will  be  apt  to  stain  the  plate  and  also  get 
a  denee  deposit  of  silver  on  the  back. 

A. 


Gallic  acid  (best  quality)  .  80  grains. 

Alcohol  (95°)  .  1  ounce. 

B. 

Nitrate  of  silver  .  40  grains. 

Water  (distilled) .  1  ounce. 


Take  one  drachm  each  of  A  and  B,  and  three  ounces  distilled  water. 

When  the  plate  has  built  up  to  your  satisfaction,  wash  it  thoroughly  and 
dry  it. 

Lantern  slides  so  made  are  quite  brilliant,  and  so  look  very  much  like 
wet  plates. 

The  fine  quality  is  obtained  by  the  gradual  and  slow  action,  giving  such 
a  fine  deposit  of  silver  as  cannot  be  equalled  by  mercury. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the  manipulation  not  to  touch  the  film  with 
the  fingers.  I  say  this  because  developers  of  gelatine  plates  are  apt  to- 
rub  their  fingers  over  the  surface  to  brush  off  any  impurities. 

I  would  even  recommend  this  method  to  commercial-slide  makers,  but 
they,  doubtless,  would  tell  me,  “  Collodion  is  cheaper.” 

I  also  employed  Mr.  Cassebaum’s  mixture  of  hydroquinone  as  a  slide- 
intensifier. 

Stock  Solution. 

Hydroquinone .  60  grains. 

Nitric  acid  .  2  drops. 

Water  .  6  ounces. 

One-half  ounce  of  this  stock  solution  to  two  ounces  of  water,  and  one 
drachm  silver  solution  (forty  grains  to  one  ounce  water). 

The  slide  should  be  first  bathed  for  a  few  minutes  in  acid  and  water 
(twenty  grains  citric  acid  to  four  ounces  water). 

The  tones  are  a  rich  black  and  the  high  lights  clear,  but  I  prefer  the 
tone  of  the  gallo-silver. 

Window  transparencies  made  with  it  are  particularly  fine. 

Perhaps  this  last  method  will  recommend  itself  to  beginners,  as  it  does 
not  require  so  much  care  as  the  former ;  but  this  acknowledgment  does 
not  imply  that  you  are  not  to  exercise  all  due  care  and  cleanliness.  This 
reminds  me  to  give  a  word  or  two  of  advice  in  the  development  of  gelatine 
lantern  slides  before  intensification. 

Did  you  ever  look  at  a  Levy  lantern  slide  and  delight  yourself  with  its 
beauty  ?  There  is  albumen  in  the  plate,  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Carbutt  for 
his  excellent  gelatine  albumen  slow  plates — use  them  by  all  means — the 
Levy  slide  is  made  by  the  so-called  Taupenot  process,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  is  very  slow  with  alkaline  pyro,  all  detail  showing  first,  after  am 
acid  pyro  developer  is  applied  which  builds  up  or  intensifies  the  image 
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somewhat  like  the  gallo-silver  intensifier.  The  grain  in  both  is  very  fine. 
Use  slow  plates,  give  full  time,  and  develop  with  solution  much  weaker 
tnan  you  would  employ  in  negative  development,  and  gradually  build  up 
with  the  gallo-silver  intensifier.  J  1 

.  0n  lo?king  over  a  large  collection  of  lantern  slides,  I  became  interested 
m  examining  their  keeping  qualities.  A  great  many  of  the  gelatine  slides 
showed  deterioration.  Some  had  indeed  fallen  in  the  “  sere  and  yellow 
leal,  due,  no  doubt,  to  defective  fixing  or  insufficient  washing,  and  might 
nave  happened  to  collodion  slides  if  hypo  were  as  hard  to  eliminate  from 
it  as  from  gelatine.  Some,  both  gelatine  and  collodion,  were  jaundiced 
by  mercury.  I  remember  some  of  the  collodion  slide s  toned  with  mercury, 
which  at  the  time  of  their  genesis  delighted  me  with  the  beauty  of  their 
tone.  Now  how  abject,  how  fallen  ! 

collodion  slides  toned  with  bichloride  of  palladium  were  still 
bulliant.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  delightful  toner  of  wet  slides.  If  you 
UjSe  d’  employ  it  in  a  very  dilute  solution  and  let  the  toning  proceed  very 

Among  the  most  durable  were  wet  slides  toned  with  a  weak  hot  solution 
of  sulphide  of  potassium.  The  tones  are  a  bluish-black,  too  cold  for  most 
tastes,  mine  included. 

The  slides  made  according  to  the  method  here  given,  despite  the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  practical  photographers,  showed  not  the  slightest  change; 
they  are  about  eight  years  old.  Strange  to  say,  some  experimental 
gelatine  slides  retained  their  pristine  qualities,  although  they  had  been 
toned  with  bichloride  of  mercury  before  fixing.  I  attribute  this  to  the 
bath  of  chloride  of  ammonia  to  which  they  were  subjected  after  the 
mercury  and  a  good  washing  after  fixing,  the  ammonium  taking  up  from 
the  film  the  unappropriated  mercury.  This  might  suggest  the  bathing 
in  chloride  of  ammonium  of  a  mercury-intensified  negative  before  fixing, 
if  you  must  use  mercury. 

Slides  in  the  collection,  not  toned  at  all,  were  amongst  the  most 
brilliant,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  greater  thickness  of  the  film.  They 
were  varnished ;  perhaps  that  contributed  something  to  their  permanency. 

J.  Bartlett. 


LANCHESTER’S  SYSTEM  OF  PHOTOGRAPH Y  IN  COLOURS  IN 
THE  LANTERN. 


The  patentee,  Mr.  Frederick  William  Lanchester,  of  Cobley  Hill,  Alve- 
church,  states  that  his  invention  relates  to  an  improved  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  photographs  in  natural  colours,  and  has  for  its  object  to  so  analyse 
and  distribute  the  light  falling  on  the  sensitive  plate  that  the  said  plate 
or  a  print  therefrom  may  be  afterwards  used  in  a  suitable  form  of  lantern 
or  apparatus  to  combine  and  thereby  reproduce  the  colour  or  colours  of 
the  object  photographed. 

“  In  one  method  of  carrying  this  invention  into  effect  I  arrange  a 
grating  consisting  of  a  number  of  parallel  opaque  bars,  between  a  pho¬ 
tographic  camera  and  the  object  to  be  reproduced,  and  as  close  to  the 
latter  as  possible,  the  said  bars  being  preferably  fixed  at  an  equal  distance 
from  one  another  and  leaving  spaces  between  of  less  width  than  the  bars 
themselves.  The  camera  is  of  ordinary  construction  and  a  prism  is 
arranged  in  front  of,  or  behind,  the  lens  with  its  axis  parallel  to  the  bars 
of  the  grating,  the  dispersion  of  the  said  prism  being  such  that,  when  the 
camera  is  focussed  on  the  grating,  the  images  of  the  slots  form  a  series  of 
spectra  on  the  focussing  screen  or  plate. 

“  When  a  combination  of  lenses  is  employed  the  prism  may  be  arranged 
between  the  lenses,  or  one  or  both  of  the  lenses  may  be  ground  in  such 
manner  as  to  produce  the  required  dispersion. 

“  The  bars  of  the  grating  should  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  prevent 
the  picture  from  being  unduly  broken  or  disjointed. 

“  In  taking  a  photograph  with  this  apparatus  I  preferably  use  an 
‘  isochromatic  ’  plate  and  give  a  rather  longer  exposure  than  ordinarily 
required  ;  the  resulting  negative  picture  contains  a  record  of  the  colours 
of  the  object  in  one  form  of  shaded  lines  of  varying  intensity  ;  a  print  is 
then  taken  preferably  on  an  ordinary  lantern  slide,  which,  after  develop¬ 
ment,  is  placed  in  a  similar  or  identical  apparatus  as  that  herein 
described,  and  in  the  position  originally  occupied  by  tli  •  photographic 
plate  ;  the  coloured  picture  is  then  reconstructed  by  exposing  the  slots  in 
the  grating  to  a  uniform  source  of  white  light,  or  another  method  m  i\  I  e 
employed  in  which  a  lamp  and  condenser  are  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
lantern  slide,  the  light  issuing  from  the  grating  being  thrown  on  a 
screen  where  the  original  colours  are  found  to  be  reconstituted. 

“  The  hereinbefore  described  analysing  apparatus  may  be  .  mployi  1  ; 
produce  pictures  showing  interference  colours  in  film  backed  by  reflecting 
surface  as  previously  used.  .  . 

“In  landscape  photography,  where  the  grating  cannot  be  convemrnth 
arranged  sufficiently  near  the  object  being  photographed,  a  pinhole 
camera  may  be  employed  or  the  lens  may  be  considerably  stopped  down, 
in  order  that  both  grating  and  landscape  may  be  approximately  in  focus. 

“  A  screen  may  be  employed  to  absorb  the  ultra  violet  rays,  to  pi 
their  reaching  the  sensitised  plate  ;  a  coll  containing  sulphate  of  quinine 
in  solution  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

“Referring  to  the  accompanying  sheet  of  drawings,— 

“Fig.  1  shows  apparatus  suitable  for  the  photographing  and  repro¬ 
duction  of  still-life  studies  in  portraiture. 

“  Fig.  2  is  a  modification  suitable  for  more  varied  work. 


<J3 


“  Fig.  3  is  an  enlarged  view  of  a  portion  of  the  grating. 

“  Fig.  1  illustrates  one  manner  in  which  a  lens  may  be  construct*  1  to 
produce  the  necessary  dispersion  without  the  use  of  a  separate  prism. 


r/e.i 


“  a  is  the  grating  an  enlargement  of  a  portion  of  which  it  given  in  fig. *3. 
is  is  the  lens  or  combination  with  analysing  prism,  c,  forming  a  dispersed 
image  of  the  subject  on  the  screen  or  sensitised  plate  at  d  ;  e  is  a  colour 
screen  as  usually  employed  to  obtain  truly  crtbochromatic  pictures,  r 
represents  a  condensing  combination  used  in  conjunction  with  a  -ouroe 
of  light  for  reproieotuig  the  pietuie  from  the  finished  photogaph,  a 
screen  being  placed  close  to  the  grating  at  a  to  receive  the  picture. 

“  2  the  picture  is  first  projected  on  the  grating  by  an  additional 

ions  combination,  o,  diffusion  of  the  image  being  avoided  by  tbe  employ, 
ment  of  a  condenser,  ii.” 

I  he  patentee  claims  ;  In  a  photographic  apparatus  the  combination  of 
a  grating  and  prism. 


BLAIR’S  CAMERA  FOR  CONTINUOUSLY  PHOTOGRAPH  I NG 
MOVING  OBJECTS. 

The  following  is  brief  description  of  this  camera  : — 

In  a  camera  constructed  according  to  this  invention  the  lens  is  titled 
!  at  the  front  of  the  body  and  the  shatter  at  any  suitable  d  rot* 

the  back  of  the  lens,  the  space  between  the  lens  and  the  snailer  b-  .ng 
enclosed  by  a  light-tight  casing. 

The  shutter  consists  of  a  spring-controlled  plate  or  band,  bavin/  a  slot 
of  a  si/e  suited  to  the  amount  of  light  required  to  be  admitted  whoa 
miking  the  exposure.  The  film  extends  from  a  supply  roll  to  a  receiving 
roll,  both  of  which  are  placed  under  suitable  tension  to  prevent  tbe  film 
from  being  unwound  from  the  supply  roll,  except  by  the  film-operating 
mechanism,  and  to  ensure  that  when  it  is  moved  by  this  mechanism  it 
will  be  properly  taken  up  by  the  receiving  roll. 

The  film  is  held  close  to  the  shutter  by  suitable  rollers  or  cquivalen  1, 
and  both  it  and  the  shutter  are  operated  by  meaus  of  a  spindle  on  which 
is  mounted  a  vane,  arm,  or  equivalent,  which  may  at  its  free  edge  or  end 
bo  provided  by  one  or  more  points  adapted  to  perforate  the  film  and 
engage  with  a  projection  or  slot  in  the  shutter  so  a  to  pos .lively  en/age 
both  the  film  and  shutter  simultaneously.  The  spindle  is  rotated  by  any 
suitable  motor,  and,  if  desired,  may  be  provided  with  a  fly  wheel. 

At  each  revolution  of  the  spindle  the  vane  or  arm  first  engages  the 
film  and  shutter,  and  moves  them  along  simultaucou«ly,  and  then 
disengages  them,  either  automatically  or  by  other  mech  in  inn.  to  allow  the 
shutter  to  be  drawn  back  by  it9  spring,  during  which  backward  move¬ 
ment  the  film  remains  stationary  and  the  exposure  is  male,  the  f butter 
at  the  termination  of  its  backward  stroke  again  ob*.'  xriag  th*  fiim. 

The  details  of  the  apparatus  may  be  modified  without  departing  from 
the  essential  features  of  the  invention;  for  example,  the  sp.odle  may  be 
provided  with  two  or  more  vanes  or  arm*  instead  of  one  a»  before 
described,  so  that  two  or  more  exposures  may  be  male  at  ea’h  rotation 
of  the  spindle,  and,  moreover,  the  shatter  may  be  part  of  a  flexible  band 
which  itself  constitutes  the  spring  for  effecting  Us  return  movement. 
The  complete  specification  is  published. 


GAUMONTS  IMPROVEMENTS  IS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ENLARGING 

APPARATUS. 

Tbe  patentee  says  : — 

“  Ordinary  photographic  enlarging  apparatus  is  composed  of  three 
moveable  frames  carried  by  a  common  base,  wh  ch  frames  are  con¬ 
nected  together  by  a  flexible  structure  or  by  a  slide,  the  oDe  of  the 
outer  frames  carrying  the  click?  to  be  enlarged,  and  the  other  tbe 
sensitive  surface  that  is  to  reoeire  the  enlarged  image,  while  the 
middle  frame  carries  the  objective  which  effects  tfie  enlargement.  Tne 
enlargement  obtained  is  the  greater  in  size,  the  greater  is  the  proportion 
between  the  distance  of  the  objective  from  tbe  sensitive  surface  and  tbe 
distance  of  the  proof  to  be  enlarged  from  the  objective.  But  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  obtaining  tbe  increased  size  to  sh.fi  the  frame  carrying  the 
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objective,  because  then  the  focus  will  not  be  correct  for  producing  a 
distinct  enlarged  image ;  it  is  necessary  also  to  shift  suitably,  by  trials, 
■the  frames  which  carry  the  proof  to  be  enlarged  and  the  sensitive  surface, 
In  order  to  obtain  a  sharply  defined  enlarged  image.  There  are,  there¬ 
fore,  two  variable  conditions,  namely  modifications  of  the  relation  of  the 
distances  and  adjustment  of  the  position  of  the  images. 

“  According  to  my  present  invention,  I  construct  an  enlarging  appara¬ 
tus  in  which  the  two  outer  frames  are  fixed,  being  connected  together  by 
a  casing  which  cannot  be  expanded  or  contracted,  the  objective,  situated 
between  them,  being  alone  movable.  By  this  means,  however,  only  one 
condition  is  satisfied,  namely  the  alteration  of  the  proportion  between  the 
distances.  The  enlarged  image  will  not  be  well  defined  unless  a  second 
condition  is  fulfilled,  and,  for  this  purpose,  instead  of  adjusting  the 
frames  carrying  the  images,  I  modify  the  focus  of  the  objective  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  supplemental  convergent  lens. 

“  The  apparatus  is  constructed  for  this  purpose  as  follows  : — A  box  or 
casing  of  pyramidal  or  tapering  form  carries  at  its  smaller  end  the  photo¬ 
graphic  proof  to  be  enlarged,  and,  at  its  larger  end,  the  frame  containing 
■the  sensitive  surface  which  is  to  receive  the  enlarged  image.  Frames  of 
•various  dimensions  are  provided  at  either  end  for  receiving  proofs  or 
cliches  of  various  sizes. 

“  Between  the  two  ends  the  box  contains  the  objective,  which  is 
mounted  in  a  frame  that  can  be  slid  either  forwards  or  backward  by  a 
rack-and-pinion  motion,  actuated  by  an  external  button.  The  axis  of 
the  pinion  carries  a  second  pinion,  gearing  with  a  toothed  wheel  on  the 
axis  of  which  is  a  disc  having  divisions  on  its  periphery,  so  that,  on 
turning  the  button,  the  sliding  frame  can  be  adjusted  to  a  position  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  division  of  the  disc  coming  opposite  a  fixed  pointer. 

“  The  objective  is  composed  of  two  converging  lenses  with  diaphragms, 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  addition,  there  are  provided  a  series  of  sup¬ 
plemental  lenses  of  different  focus,  arranged  in  a  row  on  a  sliding  frame 
gliding  through  the  objective  between  the  other  two  lenses,  so  that, 
according  to  the  position  to  which  the  objective  is  adjusted  relatively  to 
4he  proof  and  sensitive  surface,  a  corresponding  supplemental  lens  is 
Ibrought  between  the  other  lenses  for  modifying  the  focus  of  the 
objective.  The  arrangement  employed  by  preference  for  moving  the 
slide  with  the  supplemental  lenses  automatically  consists  in  attaching  to 
■each  end  of  the  slide  a  small  chain,  passing  round  guide  rollers,  the 
chain  at  the  one  end  of  the  slide  being  led  backwards  and  having  its  end 
attached  to  a  rear  part  of  the  casing  of  the  apparatus,  while  the  chain  at 
-the  other  end  is  led  forward,  and  has  its  end  attached  to  a  forward  point 
of  the  casing.  Thus,  on  shifting  the  objective  forwards  or  backwards, 
the  slide  will,  on  account  of  the  above-described  attachments,  be  auto¬ 
matically  shifted  transversely  so  as  to  bring  the  proper  supplemental 
lens  between  the  other  two  lenses.  For  ensuring  the  accuracy  of  position 
of  the  supplemental  lens,  the  slide  is  formed  with  notches  into  which 
takes  a  spring  tooth  on  the  frame  of  the  objective.  The  supplemental 
lenses  may  also  be  arranged  round  the  periphery  of  a  rotatable  disc, 
Instead  of  on  a  slide;  or  the  supplemental  lenses  might  be  separate 
from  each  other,  and  be  placed  in  position  by  hand,  as  may  be  required, 
but  the  other  arrangements  are  preferred.” 

Details  and  drawings  are  given  in  the  complete  specification.  The 
claim  is  : — In  combination  with  variable  photographic  enlarging  appara¬ 
tus  having  the  objective  adjustable  between  two  fixed  end  frames,  the 
use  of  additional  lenses  for  modifying  the  focal  lengths  of  the  objective, 
which  additional  lenses  are  preferably  all  carried  by  a  plate  that  is  auto¬ 
matically  shifted  transversely  when  the  objective  is  shifted  longitudinally, 
but  which  may  also  be  carried  on  the  periphery  of  a  rotatable  disc,  or  be 
mounted  in  separate  frames. 

- - - — 

LANTERN  PROJECTIONS  IN  NATURAL  COLOURS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Camera  Club,  held  Tuesday,  June  9, 
at  eight  p.m..  President  Walker  in  the  chair,  the  subject  announced 
for  the  evening  was  an  exhibition  of  stereopticon  views  in  the 
-colours  of  nature  by  the  projection  method  of  R.  D.  Gray.  Mr. 
Gray  presided  at  the  lantern  himself,  giving  his  personal  attention 
to  the  proper  balancing  of  the  colours  by  skilful  manipulation  of 
the  lights,  and  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Messrs.  J.  B. 
•Colt  &  Co.  The  presentation  of  the  theoretical  part  of  the  subject 
was  left  to  volunteers  from  the  Club,  and  was  undertaken  by  one 
of  the  members  after  a  short  interview  with  Mr.  Gray  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  meeting.  He  had,  however,  attended  Mr.  Gray’s  previous 
exhibitions  in  New  York,  and  was  familiar  with  all  that  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  about  his  methods  of  working.  A  rapid  sketch  was  given  of  the 
principles  of  three-colour  photography  in  general,  and  Mr.  Gray’s  process 
-in  particular,  while  special  attention  was  called  to  the  various  causes 
preventing  the  attainment  of  more  than  approximate  results  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  most  difficult  problem  in  photography.  That,  in  spite  of 
these  limitations,  Mr.  Gray  produced  such  exquisite  chromatic  effects,  was 
attributed  to  his  “  personal  equation,”  rather  than  to  his  origination  or 
Improvement  of  an  automatic  method  of  realising  “  the  reproduction  of 
the  actual  colours  of  nature  in  the  true  blending  of  the  original.”  Mr. 
Gray  himself,  it  should  be  remarked,  does  not  claim  to  actually  repro¬ 
duce  the  true  colours  of  nature  in  his  lantern  projections,  but  rather  a 
harmonious  and  pleasing  imitation  of  them,  enjoying  somewhat  the  same 


privilege  as  the  painter  who,  recognising  the  limits  of  his  materials, 
follows  nature  rather  than  reproduces  her,  aiming  in  his  work  to  preserve 
organic  unity,  and  not  to  present  literal  truth.  The  exhibition  of  some 
forty  slides,  comprising  scenes  in  America,  Ireland,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  most  of  which  were  shown  in  public  for  the  first  time,  spoke  most 
eloquently  in  elucidation  of  Mr.  Gray’s  ideas,  and  fully  made  up  for 
that  gentleman’s  modest  reticence  of  speech.  The  slides  were  freely 
criticised  as  they  came  on  the  screen,  and  their  beauty  as  well  as  their 
shortcomings  pointed  out.  It  was  altogether  the  most  successful  render¬ 
ing  of  natural  colour  values  yet  seen  in  any  lantern  exhibition  in  the 
rooms  or  before  a  New  York  audience,  the  triple  lantern  effecting  a  per¬ 
fect  registration  of  the  three-colour  impressions  on  the  screen,  while  the 
comparatively  small  size  of  the  pictures  (eight  feet)  allowed  a  higher 
illumination  than  the  twelve-feet  screens  used  on  former  occasions  with 
Mr.  Gray’s  own  apparatus.  After  the  exhibition  a  discussion  followed, 
in  which  President  Walker,  Mr.  Stieglitz,  and  others  took  part,  and  Mr. 
Gray  clearly  and  succinctly  answered  the  numerous  questions  put  to 
him  by  the  members. 

- ♦— - 

The  New  Calcium  Carbide  Works  at  Niagara  Falls.  —  The  new 
works  of  the  Acetylene  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company,  formerly  the 
Calcium  Carbide  Company,  are  reported  complete  and  in  operation. 
The  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  supplies  the  electric  power  to  drive 
the  plant,  1000  horse  power  being  used.  An  alternating  current  is 
furnished  at  2200  volts,  and  is  transformed  to  110  volts.  The  capacity  of 
the  works  is  five  tons  of  calcium  carbide  per  day.  The  building  is  divided 
into  five  principal  parts — a  crusher  room,  a  furnace  room,  a  transformer 
room,  a  storage  room,  and  a  laboratory.  Coke  and  lime,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  75  pounds  of  pure  lime  to  100  pounds  of  pure  carbon,  are 
separately  crushed  in  a  Dodge  crusher  and  a  rolling  mill,  the  coke  going 
through  a  fifty-mesh  sieve.  They  are  then  thoroughly  mixed,  and  con¬ 
veyed  by  a  screw  conveyer  and  an  elevator  to  the  furnaces  on  the 
second  floor.  There  are  four  crucibles  in  the  furnace,  each  holding  800 
pounds  of  the  mixture.  The  crucible  forms  one  electrode,  the  carbon 
“  pencil  ”  the  other.  A  few  inches  of  ground  coke  are  put  in  the 
crucible,  and  the  carbon  pencil  is  then  let  down  on  it,  closing  the  electric 
circuit  and  making  an  arc  of  intensely  high  temperature.  The  carbon  is 
gradually  drawn  up  as  the  mixture  is  dumped  in.  The  chemical  action 
immediately  begins,  by  which  the  calcium  of  the  lime  and  the  carbon  of 
the  coke  unite  to  form  calcium  carbide.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  crucible  from  three  to  eight  hours,  according  to  the 
amount  of  ingredients  and  the  current.  A  mixture  of  1750  pounds  of 
lime  and  1130  pounds  of  coke,  making  a  total  of  2880  pounds,  will  pro¬ 
duce  2000  pounds  of  calcium  carbide,  The  estimated  cost  is  $23  per  ton. 
The  products  of  the  factory  are  all  to  be  shipped  in  air-tight  drums  to 
Pennsylvania.  — Engineering  News. 

Acetylene. — Acetylene,  C2H2,  was  discovered  by  Ed.  Davy  in  1836,  and 
produced  synthetically  by  Berthelot.  The  preparation  of  calcium  carbide, 
on  such  a  scale  that  it  can  be  applied  to  the  production  of  acetylene, 
seems  due  to  Moissan  and  hie  assistant,  Bullier.  Acetylene  is  a  colour¬ 
less  gas  with  an  odour  of  garlic,  but  agreeably  ethereal  if  prepared  from 
pure  material.  If  a  small  primer  of  mercury  fulminate  is  made  to  explode 
in  the  midst  of  this  gas,  it  is  decomposed  with  a  violent  explosion  and  a 
large  flame.  It  produces  in  equal  volumes  sixteen  times  more  light  than 
Paris  gas  burning  in  a  normal  Bengel  burner.  The  amount  of  heat  given 
out  is,  however,  relatively  less.  Berthelot  has  established  that  acetylene 
is  an  endothermic  substance.  If  diluted  with  atmospheric  oxygen,  it 
forms  very  dangerous  explosive  mixtures.  It  is  very  apt  to  strike  back 
into  the  mains  or  into  the  gasometers.  To  avoid  this  danger,  the  acetylene 
is  diluted  with  nitrogen.  The  maximum  explosive  power  is  obtained 
with  a  mixture  of  twelve  parts  of  air  to  one  part  of  acetylene.  Acetylene 
is  not  more  poisonous  than  the  ordinary  carbides  forming  ethylene,  &c., 
or  than  coal  gas.  Coal  gas  may  be  enriched  by  adding  small  quantities 
of  acetylene  not  exceeding  five  to  six  per  cent.  At  the  price  of  fifty 
centimes  per  cubic  metre  acetylene  may  enter  into  practical  use  at  gas 
works. 

I  would  advise  stereoscopic  workers  to  mount  their  pictures  in  optical 
contact,  says  Mr.  F.  J.  Paterson,  of  Hobart.  The  advantages  are:  No 
appearance  of  mount  or  grain  of  paper,  the  image  appearing  as  projected 
in  space ;  a  bright  image  without  burnishing,  enamelling,  or  squeegeeing 
on  ferrotype  paper,  and  perfect  protection  from  atmospheric  influence, 
dirt,  or  abrasion.  Mounting  is  very  simple.  A  half-plate  dish,  containing 
four  or  five  ounces  of  a  two-grain  ten-ounce  solution  of  gelatine.  A  glass 
plate,  taken  from  its  last  washing  water,  is  placed  in  the  dish,  to  one  side 
and  end,  and  a  pair  of  pictures  trimmed  and  put  into  water  until  limp, 
lowered  into  gelatine  over  plate,  care  being  taken  as  to  proper  position  of 
pictures.  The  plate  is  now  raised  from  end  or  side,  the  fiagers  of  left 
hand  keeping  the  pictures  from  slipping  off  (do  not  trouble  now  as  to 
adjustment).  Blot  off  excess  of  fluid,  and  the  pictures  may  now  be  slid 
into  position.  To  ensure  absence  of  flaws  through  air  leakage,  it  is 
desirable  to  put  under  a  light,  even  pressure  for  half  an  hour.  A  piece 
of  opaque  backing  paper  a  little  larger  than  plate  is  then  pasted  on,  and 
when  dry  cut  down  to  plate.  The  gelatine  solution  is  not  for  adhesion, 
but  that  pictures  may  be  slid  readily.  I  use  P.O.  paper. 
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the  search  light. 

The  vigilant  and  sagacious  «  Watchman  ”  of  the  Ann rican  A  mot'  ur 
-Photographer  (which,  by  the  wav,  has  gained  immensely  in  practical 
value  under  his  experienced  control)  has  a  note  in  his  August 
m  which  he  pays  English— I  beg  pardon,  British— photographic 
inventors  and  manufacturers  a  compliment  to  which  I  do  not  think 
they  are  wholly  entitled.  Remarking  upon  the  opportunity  offered 
by  the  cheap  production  of  calcium  carbide  for  the  ntilix.th  n  f 
acetylene  as  an  illuminant,  he  scolds  the  Americans  tor  lack  of  go- 
aheadness  in  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 


“Are  we,”  he  inquires,  “losing  our  go-aheadness  or  are  we 
becoming  generously  liberal  P  Are  we  content  with  the  honour  and 
glory  of  having  shown  the  world  how  economically  to  make  calcium 
carbide  by  the  ton,  and  willing  to  let  others  reap  the  fame  and 
fortune  incident  to  the  turning  to  practical  account  of  the  acetylene, 
made  possible  by  our  discovery,  or  are  we  too  busy  with  what  we 
consider  matters  of  greater  importance?  In  any  case,  we  ar.'  cer¬ 
tainly  lagging  far  behind.  So  far  as  I  know,  with  the  except i 
Walmsey,  Fuller,  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  no  one  seems  to  he  making  nnv 
great  effort  to  bring  acetylene  into  practical  use  here,  while  in 
London  alone  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  firms  each  pushing  an  auto¬ 
matic  outfit,  costing  only  a  few  dollars,  nnd  which,  with  little 
trouble  and  perfect  certainty,  will  give  a  light  better  for  most  pur¬ 
poses  than  either  incandescent  electricity  or  the  We  sbaoh  mantle; 
and  France  and  Germany,  and  even  Italy,  ar.-  ahead  of  even  the 
Britishers,  the  latter,  having,  in  Milan,  a  journal  devoted  I 
development.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  r  " 


Within  a  few  months  I  anticipate  that  several  gen 
on  the  market:  but,  at  the  time  of  writing.  "  Watchman's ' 
of  a  dozen  firms  each  pushing  an  automatic  outfit  dies  not 
good.  Two — or,  at  most,  three— systmns 

for  sale,  and  of  these  only  one  has  secured  notice  in  tile  photographic 
press.  I  share  “Watchman's”  high  opinion  of  the  light,  and  shall 
be  disappointed  if  it  is  not  largely  adopted  f  ging,  proji 

and  illuminating  purposes  this  winter.  Calcinm  carbide  is  now  so 

cheap,  and  the  generation  and  comhus*  is  a  mar 

so  much  ease  and  simplicity,  that  a  cheap  and  effective  outfit  should 
be  neither  difficult  to  make  nor  \ 

should  cover  the  co.-t  of  a  really  peneratoi 


month  w  rtm  Uat 

month  Of  Walmsfa  - 

to  anything  yet  produced  this  side.  ^ 


.  j  ;  i' '  hall 

•  nd  the  variety  theatres-* ill  utt  .  the  a.  mted  photograph 

■  t  torm  part  of  the  entertainment*  provided  at  tbo»e  plao-  I 
resort  Tn  - 1 _ i._  r  _  rtU  1 


•  - .-.uiiinui  Lirv*  ftUCU  111  UK».<  f>]A| 

In  professional  parlanc- .  -  -ar-  turn-  j 

Seen  earn  apnoa  _  _ i 


L  *  .  r - - -  i urns,  j 

'"'n  "ach  ptahm.  the  best 

onvwwat  the  Empire  Theatre  in  la  graphically 

egardd  the  pic- 

fr  m  spots  and  light  S|  i  they  pmw  acwJTS 

screen,  while  Meaer*.  Lorn  reap,  vve  succewM  in  redudni 

t  o  a  minimum  I  ..... 

are  a  vast  improvement  on  those  shown  last  Februa  the  an b 

j-cts  ar-  vary  cleverly  chosen.  (  ountry  photographers  in  town  %kk 
autumn  should  certainly  vi..t  •»...  •  -y. 

square  and  see  these  interesting  exhibits. 


Nor  a  little  of  the  success  of  these  animated  photographs  com  * u. 
“  !l  IV'  d, in 

and  unnatural  effect  is  produced  when,  in  taking  a  *met  acme  f<  r 
instance,  vehicles  and  pedestrians  approach  to  w,th«n  a  few  f~'*  <f 

the  camera,  and  jerk  themselves  out  of  the  picture,  so  to  »av  TV 

' 

is  true,  but  the  effect  is  certainly  better  without  them.  I  am  nr* 
sure  that  the  best  and  most  natural  effects  an*  not  produced  when 
the  moving  figures  recn/e  from  the  camera  ;  certainly  in  a  am*-.  I 
saw  the  other  n.ght  (one  of  Mr.  Paul  s),  a  hundred  yards’  foot  ra~. 
with  the  competitors  tearing  away  from  the  camera,  not  only  struck 
me  .as  displaying  the  capabilities  of  animatographv  at  its  he*i  b  ,« 
appeared  to  give  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  remainder  cf'  the 
audience. 


It  is  barely  an  exaggeration  tn  say  that  dur.ng  the  last  two  or 
three  months  a  camera  for  taking  continuous  film  photographs  of 
moving  objects  to  be  utilised  for  projection  purpose*  would  haie  sold 
at  famine  price.  But  such  an  instrum  nt  has  not  been  obtainable  in 
the  open  market  for  love  or  money.  There  w.re,  until  a  few  dir. 
ago,  probably  not  more  than  three  or  four  actually  in  use  in  th  . 
country,  and  those  who  possessed  them  would  not,  for  obvious 
reasons,  supply  would-be  rivals.  The  animat'd  picture  “boom  "  ha. 
been  skilfully  restrained  within  certain  channel*;  but,  if  all  I  hear 
be  correct,  within  a  v-ry  few  weeks  cam*ra«  and  lanterns  for  taking 
and  showing  the  pictures  will  be  commercially  available.  A  f.rm 
that  advertised  one  of  the  former  some  weeks  ago  is  not  vet  reudv  to 
deliver.  Meanwhile,  in  Paris,  the  Anglo- Amen  ran  Photographic 
Import  Office,  368,  Rue  St.  Honors,  advert  se  the  IV  Redts  Kin-t/v 
graph  for  taking  the  negative*  and  projecting  th«  positive.  This 
costa  4(V.,  and  besides  the  two  purpose*  named  is  also  available  as  a.i 
ordinary  kinvtoeenpe.  Rjtpuivr 
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LANTERN  MEMS. 

The  optical-lantern  manufacturers  in  London  have  been  busy  during 
the  past  month  in  perfecting  the  apparatus  for  projecting  animated 
photographs  that  they  set  about  making  as  soon  as  the  Cinemato¬ 
graph  was  shown  in  public,  and  the  result  is  that,  besides  that  of 
Mr.  Birt  Acres  and  Mr.  Paul’s,  there  are  now  on  the  market  two  of 
a  less  expensive  nature  that  will  be  found  to  answer  satisfactorily. 
One  is  for  public  lecturers’  use  in  large  halls,  where  the  question  of 
portability  and  noise  in  working  have  not  to  be  taken  so  much  into 
consideration  as  steadiness  of  the  resultant  picture  and  brilliant 
effect.  The  other  is  of  a  portable  nature,  and  is  capable  of  beiDg 
used  in  any-sized  room  and  conveyed  about  from  place  to  place 
in  a  case  very  little  larger  than  the  ordinary  single  lantern  of  best 
make. 

***** 

Having  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  results  obtainable 
by  the  latter  instrument  at  a  private  view  afforded  me  the  other 
evening,  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  describe  this  first.  The 
original  idea  of  the  designer  was  to  combine  a  cinematograph  with 
a  lantern  that  could  be  quickly  converted  into  one  suitable  for  the 
projection  of  photographs  of  ordinary  size ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
accomplished  the  same  very  satisfactorily,  for,  in  a  few  seconds 
after  releasing  a  thumb  screw  and  slipping  the  band  off  the  driving 
wheel,  the  whole  of  the  working  part  of  the  cinematograph  slides 
away,  and  the  ordinary  front,  with  lens  of  suitable  focus,  can  be 
arranged  to  take  'its  place. 

*  *  *  *  * 

As  I  said  before,  it  can  be  used  in  any- sized  room,  for  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  exhibition  referred  to  the  apparatus  was  about  sixteen 
feet  from  the  screen,  and  the  disc  about  four  feet  diameter.  The 
picture  was  very  fairly  illuminated,  although  only  a  simple  blow- 
through  jet  of  the  ordinary  commercial  pattern  formed  the  illuminant. 
I  should  say,  with  a  first-class  mixed  gas  jet,  and  a  distance  of  thirty- 
two  feet,  a  very  good  eight-feet  diameter  picture  could  be  produced. 
The  films  used  were  both  American  and  French,  and  there  seemed 
no  disposition  to  catch  or  falter;  in  fact,  the  apparatus  was  worked 
very  quickly  at  one  time  to  see  if  it  would  in  any  way  fail,  but  it 
answered  capitally. 

***** 

The  apparatus  shown  me  was  the  first  completed  instrument  after 
the  original  model,  and  a  number  are  already  on  hand,  so  that  the 
trade  can  be  supplied  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  price  of 
the  apparatus  will  be  36/.,  and  includes  a  powerful  jet,  glass  water 
trough,  and  case  ready  for  use.  The  price  of  the  films  is  from 
21.  15s.  to  51.  10s.,  according  to  subject  and  length.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  learn  that  some  of  the  English  workers  in  the  direction 
of  film  photographs  of  animated  subjects  have  been  successful  in 
getting  really  transparent  films  and  also  good  local  and  typical  sub¬ 
jects  for  use  in  apparatus  of  this  class,  while,  with  the  demand  for 
kinetoscope  films  for  projection,  rather  than  for  the  visual  kineto- 
scope,  no  doubt  the  American  producers  will  supply  the  more  trans¬ 
parent  kind,  suitable  for  use  in  optical  lanterns. 

***** 

Until  the  illustrations  are  published  of  both  the  new  machines, 
it  will  be  a  little  difficult  to  give  the  exact  technical  description  of 
each  part ;  but  I  think  I  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  portable  one  by 
giving  the  following  particulars: — The  driving  wheel  is  attached  to 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  mahogany  body  of  lantern,  and  is  con¬ 
nected  by  a  band  to  the  cinematograph,  which  consists  of  one  sprocket 
wheel,  two  spools  for  the  films,  a  revolving  cylindrical  shuttle,  and 
an  intermittent  motion,  besides  a  clapper  for  the  film,  and  spring 
stages  above  and  below  the  opening,  which  can  be  adjusted  for 
registering  with  the  subject. 

***** 

The  points  I  noted  as  specially  ingenious  were  the  intermittent 
motion,  to  stop  and  let  the  film  go  on  while  the  shutter  was  revolving, 
the  method  of  self-winding  of  the  film  on  spool  after  exposure,  and 
the  pivoted  end  of  the  spindle  for  the  spools  which  allow  the  spools 
to  be  rapidly  interchanged.  The  spools  were  kept  in  position  on  the 


spindle  by  light  spiral  springs,  and,  when  the  pivoted  end  was  turned,, 
it  was  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  spindle,  and  so  the  spool  could  be 
drawn  off  directly.  Given  a  firm  table  and  films  with  good  subjects, 
the  operator  of  this  apparatus  ought  to  have  a  power  in  his  hands  of 
creating  a  satisfactory  variation  to  the  somewhat  cut-and-dried 
lantern  entertainments. 

****«- 

The  other  and  larger  apparatus  is  also  clever  in  its  design  and 
thoroughly  well  made,  the  stopping  of  the  film  being  performed  by  a 
star  wheel,  the  whole  of  the  work  being  very  strong  and  steady, 
while  the  stand  on  which  the  driving  wheel  is  fixed  is  framed  iron 
work.  The  adjustments  are  such  that  great  exactitude  is  obtained, 
and  the  maximum  amount  of  light  is  assured  by  the  system  of 
shutter  used.  It  follows  that  a  certain  amount  of  noise  is  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  engaging  of  the  points  of  the  star  wheel  in  the  motion, 
but  this  is  not  found  detrimental  in  halls  and  public  places  of  enter¬ 
tainment. 

***-*-*• 

Neither  of  the  apparatus  has  so  far  been  fitted  up  as  a  camera 
for  taking  animated  photographs,  and,  as  I  consider  that  this  will  give 
the  great  impetus  to  the  sale  for  private  lanternists,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  the  necessary  adjunct  completed,  so  that  employers  of  labour  who 
have  a  liking  for  photography  may  be  able  to  have  permanent  records 
of  the  work  for  reproduction  and  projection  at  any  time.  In  the 
same  way  as  the  hand-camera  craze  largely  increased  the  number  of 
lanternists,  so  a  convenient  kineoptic  camera,  with  convenient  view¬ 
finder  and  portable  but  firm  stand,  will  give  the  necessary  impetus  to 
the  sale  of  cinematographs  and  apparatus  of  that  order. 

***•*♦ 

The  question  is  now  and  then  asked  as  to  how  to  quickly  make- 
designs,  write  formuho,  or  words  and  figures  quickly  for  projection  on 
a  screen,  and,  although  it  is  probably  known  to  many  readers  of  these 
“Mems,”  there  are  evidently  some  lanternists  who  require  to  know. 
The  first  simple  method  is  to  smoke  with  lighted  camphor  a  piece  of 
glass,  holding  it  by  one  corner  with  a  pair  of  pliers ;  this  is  bound 
on  one  edge  to  a  cover  glass,  and  a  mat  is  put  between  to  be  ready 
for  use  at  a  moment’s  notice,  as  anything  can  be  written  on  it  with  a. 
pointed  piece  of  wood.  The- second  method  is  to  have  a  piece  of  finely 
ground  glass,  write  on  it  with  a  pencil,  and  render  transparent  by 
paraffin  oil.  G.  R.  Baker. 


ELECTRICAL  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE  OPTICAL 
V  LANTERN. 

II. 

The  experiments  described  last  month  were  of  such  a  kind  that  they 
could  be  performed  with  the  aid  of  very  small  battery  power,  and 
the  fact  that  much  more  effective  results  could  be  obtained  with  two 
or  three  simple  dry  battery  cells,  with  the  aid  of  the  lantern,  than 
could  be  got  from  twice  as  many  large  Bunsen  cells  at  the  lecture 
table,  was  cited  as  the  chief  excuse  for  employing  the  lantern.  But 
there  are  other  experiments  which  absolutely  necessitate  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  some  sort  of  projection  apparatus,  for,  from  their  nature,  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  demonstrate  them  without  such  aid : 
the  electric  arc  light,  for  instance.  An  arc  cannot  be  produced  on  a 
large-enough  scale  for  more  than  two  persons  at  a  time  to  properly 
study  it  direct,  and,  even  under  these  circumstances,  the  intensity  of 
the  light  produced  and  the  powerful  radiant  heat  are  serious  obstacles 
to  comfortable  study.  But  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  projection 
upon  a  screen,  for  its  own  light  is  so  intense  that  its  image  will  bear 
enlargement  to  almost  any  extent,  and  its  behaviour  under  all  sorts- 
of  conditions  made  manifest  to  every  member  of  the  largest  audience- 
Unfortunately,  the  excuse  urged  in  regard  to  the  magnetic  and 
electrolytic  experiments  previously  mentioned,  that  but  a  very  small 
battery  power  was  necessary  to  supply  the  motive  force,  will  not 
hold  good  in  reference  to  the  projection  of  the  electric  arc,  which,  as 
every  one  knows,  requires  a  very  considerable  battery  power  to 
maintain  it  even  for  a  short  length  of  time.  But  the  arc  light  is 
now  so  largely  used  for  high-class  lantern  work,  and  is  so  rapidly  ex¬ 
tending  its  sway,  that  in  many  cases  that  difficulty  is  no  difficulty  at 
all,  for  the  one  supply  to  the  projection  lamp  can  be  drawn  upon 
for  the  lamp  whose  image  is  to  be  projected— a  method  which  will 
require  no  special  fittings,  except  an  extra  switch,  and  which  will 
involve  no  alteration  of  existing  arrangements.. 
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A  few  years  ago,  at  the  last  great  electrical  exhibition  at  the 
Crystal  Pala.ce,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  operate  the  lantern  for  Profes.-or 
Fleming,  in  illustration  of  a  series  of  lectures  by  him  on  “  Electricity 
and  Magnetism.”  Many  of  these  illustrations  took  the  form  of  ex¬ 
periments  performed  upon  the  “table”  of  the  lantern,  and  it  was  for 
these  that  the  little  arrangement  of  plugs  and  switches,  d*-3cribed 
last  month,  was  devised.  The  arrangements  for  projecting  the 
image  of  the  arc  and  carbon  points  upon  tin*  screen,  and  demonstrat¬ 
ing  its  behaviour  under  various  conditions,  although  showing  nothing 
of  particular  merit  or  novelty,  were  so  successful  and  effective — 
though  I  says  it  as  shouldn’t — that  a  description  mav  serve  as  a 
useful  hint  to  others. 

The  sketch  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  the  lantern,  which, 
it  will  be  seen,  was  of  the  skeleton  variety,  consisting  of  three 


SC 


uprights — one  carrying  the  condenser,  c  :  another,  s  c.  being  a  peculiar 
form  of  slide  carrier  specially  made  for  single-lantern  work;  and  the 
third  serving  as  a  support  for  the  front  lens,  o.  Each  of  these  was 
movable  along  the  base,  but  the  correct  positions  once  found,  of 
course  no  further  alteration  was  required,  except  to  the  slide-carrier 
portion.  To  the  back  of  the  slide  carrier  a  small  shelf  was  fixed, 
upon  which  were  placed  the  cells  for  the  electro-magnetic  and  other 
experiments,  and  when  these  were  going  forward  the  s  c  portion 
would  have  to  be  shifted  bodily  forward,  so  as  to  bring  the  object 
upon  the  shelf  into  position. 

A  condenser  of  six  inches  diameter  was  used,  and  the  objective 
was  twelve  inches  in  focal  length.  These  two  were  placed  about 
twenty-four  inches  apart,  with  the  slide  midway  between,  so  that 
the  cone  of  rays  from  the  six-inch  condenser  was  reduced  to  approxi¬ 
mately  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  point  where  the  slide  was 
placed. 

In  the  sketch  the  slide  carrier  is  shown  shifted  right  forward,  to 
make  room  for  the  experimental  arc  lamp  which  occupies  its  place. 
This  was  made,  if  I  remember  rightly,  from  an  old  microscope, 
whose  rack-and-pinion  adjustment  served  for  the  feeding  movement.', 
by  which  the  lower  of  the  two  carbons  could  be  gradually  raised  as 
they  burned  away.  The  projection  arc  lamp  at  the  other  side  of  the 
condenser  was  a  Brock ie  Pell  automatic  lamp.  supplied  by  N.-w-n. 
a  really  excellent  lamp,  whose  behaviour  throughout  was  admirable. 
The  method  of  connecting  these  two  lamps  with  the  electric  curr<  nt 
supply  ig  clearly  shown  in  the  diagram.  The  two  main  f  100-volt  i 
leads  at  the  left-hand  side  are  connected  —one  through  the  necessary 
resistance  to  the  negative  terminal  of  the  automatic  lamp,  and  the 
other  interrupted  by  a  switch  to  the  other  terminal.  This  positive 
lead  is  tapped  on  the  “live”  side  of  the  switch  by  a  wire  which 
carries  the  current  to  the  loioer  carbon  holder  of  the  hand-feed  lamp, 
whose  image  is  to  be  projected.  The  negative  lead  for  the  upper 
carbon  bolder  joins  the  negative  lead  to  th**  projection  lamp  after  it 
has  passed  through  the  resistance,  so  that  the  experimental  lamp  is 
always  in  circuit,  and  eaunot  he  shut  off  by  the  switch,  which,  how¬ 
ever,*  has  full  control  over  the  other. 

The  lower  carbon  of  the  experimental  lamp  is  of  large  size,  and  is 
made  positive  in  order  that  the  crater  formed  in  it  by  the  action  of 
the  current  may  be  in  a  suitable  position  for  the  reception  of  various 
foreign  objects,  whose  behaviour,  when  subjected  to  the  intense  heat 
of  the  electric  arc,  it  is  proposed  to  make  visible  upon  the  screen. 

The  manner  of  performing  these  experiments  was  this :  The  image 
of  the  two  carbons,  about  half  an  inch  apart,  was  first  thrown  upon 
the  screen  by  means  of  the  ordinary  projection  lamp.  and.  being 
inverted,  it,  of  course,  appeared  as  if  the  positive, or  cratered,  carbon 
were  at  the  top  and  in  the  position  most  suitable  for  street  lighting  and 


general  illumination,  the  reason  for  which  could  b*-  verv  easily  pointed 
out.  The  two  carbons  were  then  very  gradually  brought  nearer  to 
one  another  by  means  of  the  rack-and-pinion  movement,  and  at  th** 
moment  of  contact,  as  they  are  kindled,  the  main  lamp  was  switched 
off,  and  the  carbon  points  then  separated  to  the  proper  burning  dis¬ 
tance.  In  the  same  manner,  the  effect  of  putting  small  pieces  of 
various  metals  in  the  crater  could  be  well  demonstrated,  and  verv 
beautiful  some  of  these  effects  are.  For  in-tance.  after  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  normal  arc  had  been  pointed  out,  and  all  the 
usual  deductions  made  therefrom,  the  carbon  points  could  be 
gradually  separated,  or  allowed  to  burn  apart  all  the  different 
appearances  of  the  arc,  as  the  distance  between  the  electrode- 
varies,  being  duly  noted — until,  with  its  peculiarly  beautiful  dying 
flickers,  the  arc  suddenly  expires  altogether,  at  which  moment 
the  projection  lamp  should  he  switched  on,  and  the  black  carbon- 
will  appear  upon  the  white  ground  once  mor**.  Then,  with  a  pair  of 
tweezers,  a  small  piece  of  copper — say,  half  an  inch  of  bell-wire, 
crumpled  up — should  be  placed  rn  the  crater,  and  th**  whole  operation 
repeated;  bring  the  carbons  slowly  together,  switch  o  it  the  main 
light  at  the  moment  of  touching,  and  then  separate  again,  leaving 
a  vividly  green  flaming  arc  between  th**  points.  The  ••xperiment 
can  be  repeated  several  tim»*9  with  variou.-  m'-’als.  which,  if  care¬ 
fully  chosen,  will  each  lend  an  entirely  different  character  to  the 
I  arc. 

Other  experiments,  which  are  very  effi  tive  pontfa  reen,  ir 
those  which  demonstrate  the  influence  of  magnets  of  .re  -  form- 
upon  the  electric  arc.  The  space  between  the  carbon  bridged  by 
the  current  should  he  about  half  an  inch,  so  that  then*  will  be  a  long 
arc,  which  will  then  be  very  sensiti 

immediately  repelled  and  made  to  burn  on  the  «  :g.--  *.f  th**  carbon 
farthest  away  from  the  disturbing  force.  Even  those  little  magnets 
6old  at  the  toy  shops,  for  small  boy-  to  lure  miniatur-  ironclad"  to 
destruction  on  the  edges  of  a  pudding  ha-in.  have  a  v**ry  mark*-! 
effect  upon  the  arc,  which  will  be  “  blown  '  completely  out  if  the 
magnet  is  brought  near  enough. 

The  carboDS  of  the  experimental  arc  lamp  may  be  r-  placed  by 
metallic  ele  Two  | 

resulting  in  a  brilliant  green  arc  of  wonderfully  pure  col  >ur.  If  if'  n 
rods  be  used,  the  efil  iially  boiling  in  the 

cruT-T.  and  occasionally  bubbling  over  and  running  down  tb*-  sides, 
is  very  interesting  and  beautiful.  Then  the  change-  may  1>  rung 
by  using  different  metals  in  the  po-itive  and  negativ*  holder-,  r.r 
by  using  carbon  for  the  negative  electrode,  with  one  f  th  metal-  a- 
positive,  or  vice  vend ;  but  enough  has  b**en  said  to  indicate  a  large 
number  of  experiments  which,  with  a  j  n  lity,  will  -]**-edtly 

suggest  themselves. 

An  incandescent  electric  glow  lamp  can  a!--*  Is*  well  shown  by 
this  method,  and  the  great  1 1 tT**r*-ni  n  ir- 

the  filament  when  it  is  glowing  brilliantly,  and  when  its  -had  w  i- 
merely  cast  upon  the  screen,  is  very  marked.  To  show  this  at  its 
best,  a  lamp  designed  for  lower  voltag**  than  it  i-  u?*-d  pon  should 
be  employed,  as  by  this  means  a  very  much  more  brilliant  image 
will  result.  .V  thirty-two  candle  power  eighty-five  Tolt  lamp,  run 
on  a  hundred-volt  circuit,  will  yield  a  very  brilliant  ligli*  Th**  re¬ 
sistance  inserted  in  the  circuit  for  the  ben*-t.t  >f  th-  arc  light  -  may 
be  disregarded ;  its  influence  upon  a  ainele  incani*-  -nt  lamp  i<* 
scarcely  noticeable.  A  separate  switch  will,  h  ->w**ver.  be  r-  quir-d 
if  the  filament  is  to  be  shown  first  as  a  shadow,  and  th-n  by  its  own 
light  upon  a  dark  ground,  with  the  arc  light  extinguished. 

Cecil  M.  1 1  rpwobth. 

- ♦ - 


PERSIMMON'S  DERBY  ON  THE  SCREEN*. 

Many  people  are  persuaded  that  they  have  aeon  ihi-  Year  s  “  Dcrt.i  ** 
actually  run,  says  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  India’s  journal,  although  they  have  not  been  near  Epsom.  In  fact, 
the  “  prophets  ”  decided  not  to  go  to  the  “  mountain."  and  ••  accordingly  ” 
the  scene  on  the  Epsom  sward  had  to  be  brought  to  them  instead.  This 
was  effected  by  the  enterprise  of  the  Alhambra  Management,  who  cam* 
out  with  a  flaming  bill  on  the  morning  after  the  race,  announcing  that 
the  Derby  of  in  moving  reality  would  be  enacted  on  their  screen 

that  evening  in  the  form  of  an  anunatograph.  And  a  great  stroke  of 
business  they  achieved.  The  pictures  were  most  successful,  too  rue 
cessful,  in  fact,  to  escape  a  doubting  criticism  in  aeveral  of  the  clubs  and 
society  meetings  by  men  who  had  attempted  snap  shots  and  failed  to  get  any 
results.  These  Thomases  suggested  the  great  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
between  one  race  and  another,  as  the  explanation  of  the  immediate  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  perfect  set  of  hundreds  of  instantaneous  pictures  when  they 
personally  failed,  owing  to  the  dim  li^ht  of  the  moment,  in  seeming  a 
single  good  snap-shot.  However,  there  appeals  no  adequate  reason  to 
doubt  the  lona  fide*  of  the  spectacle,  so  tl  at  the  Derby  crowd  is  likeh  to 
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suffer  in  future  by  the  abstention  of  that  immense  number  who  “only 
go  to  study  the  people,  you  know,”  and  who  will,  of  course,  simply  wait 
a  day,  and  pursue  their  studies  on  a  large  white  sheet  from  a  comfortable 
arm-chair.  It  is  said  that  the  Eastman  Photographic  Materials  Company 
are  receiving  a  number  of  orders  for  long  lengths  of  film  on  which  these 
Mnematographic  series  of  negatives  and  positives  may  be  made.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  elaborate  apparatus  required  both  for  the  exposures  before 
and  the  projections  after  development,  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  and  influential  interest  being  take  in  photographic  progress.  The 
results  are,  of  course,  unapproached  and  unapproachable  by  any  other 
kind  of  pictorial  representation  for  actuality ;  but  one  would  hardly  have 
expected  to  find  such  an  amount  of  private  work  being  prosecuted  in 
this  expensive  and  difficult  branch  as  is  evidently  the  case.  The  colour¬ 
ing  of  the  pictures  is  almost  a  matter  of  course  now,  and  the  mingled 
effect  of  the  many  separately  coloured  positives  makes  every  tint  perfectly 
harmonious  and  pleasant. 

[In  reference  to  the  foregoing  remarks  touching  the  alleged  doubt 
of  the  animated  pictures  of  Persimmon  winning  the  Derby  being 
genuine,  we  may  say  in  fairness  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Paul,  who  took  the 
photographs,  that  he  some  time  since  called  at  our  office  and  offered 
to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the  results. — Eds.] 


SOME  NEW  POINTS  IN  PHOTO  MICROGRAPHY  AND  PHOTO¬ 
MICROGRAPHIC  CAMERAS. 

[American  Philosophical  Society.] 

Photography  in  connexion  with  the  microscope,  photo-micrography  as 
universally  termed,  is  now  such  an  every-day  affair  that  one  unacquainted 
with  the  facts  can  scarcely  realise  that  only  a  few  years  ago  its  practice 
was  confined  to  a  very  few  enthusiasts  at  home  and  abroad,  and  its  results 
looked  upon  as  interesting  and  beautiful,  but  practically  valueless.  Yet 
such  was  the  case  in  the  later  seventies,  when  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward  was 
producing  his  marvellous  photo-micrographs  at  the  Army  Medical 
Museum  in  Washington.  His  work  was  such  a  vast  step  in  advance  of 
any  that  preceded  it  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  entire  scientific 
world,  and  in  many  respects  it  has  never  been  excelled.  Being  confined, 
however,  almost  exclusively  to  the  resolution  and  delineation  of  difficult 
test  objects,  as  diatoms  and  rulings  on  glass,  its  sole  practical  value  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  improvements  in  objectives  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of 
many  eminent  opticians,  both  American  and  foreign,  to  meet  his  exacting 
requirements.  “  The  Battles  of  the  Lenses”  will,  doubtless,  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  most  of  you,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  wonderful 
improvements  in  and  perfection  of  modern  objectives  are  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  impetus  given  by  Dr.  Woodward  in  his  efforts  to  obtain 
the  best  for  use  in  photo-micrography.  Indeed,  Nobert  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  lines  of  his  nineteenth  band  in  a  photograph  made  by  Dr.  Wood¬ 
ward  with  one  of  these  object-glasses. 

But  even  more  marked  in  their  effect  upon  photo- micrography  than 
the  improvements  in  objectives  have  been  the  changes  in  photographic 
methods  since  Dr.  Woodward’s  day.  He  worked  within  his  camera 
itself,  his  workroom  constituting  a  gigantic  camera  box,  to  which  no 
ray  of  light  was  admitted  during  the  focussing  of  the  object  and  exposure 
of  the  plate  save  that  which  passed  through  the  microscope.  The  source 
of  light  varied  according  to  time  and  circumstances.  Usually  he  em¬ 
ployed  that  of  the  sun  through  an  immense  heliostat,  which  is  still  in  use 
at  the  museum  ;  but,  as  a  large  portion  of  his  work  was  done  at  night,  he 
also  called  in  the  aid  of  various  artificial  illuminants  :  magnesium  ribbon, 
the  lime  light,  and  toward  the  end  of  his  work  the  electric  arc  lamp,  each 
with  unvarying  success.  Not  being  an  expert  photographer  himself,  this 
portion  of  his  work  was  done  by  a  professional,  and  it  may  not  be  un¬ 
interesting  to  know  that  collodion  or  wet  plates  alone  were  used.  Gelatine 
emulsions  were  as  yet  unknown,  or  practically  unattainable. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to  his  own  wonderful  skill  as  a 
manipulator,  Dr.  Woodward  had  at  his  disposal  unlimited  Government 
resources  as  aids  to  his  researches  and  experiments.  Indeed  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  no  other  worker  in  the  same  field  was  ever  so  liberally 
provided  with  the  means  for  prosecuting  it.  The  cost  in  every  direction 
was  deterrent  to  the  most  of  less  fortunate  mortals,  and,  as  stated  before, 
but  for  the  many  radical  changes  since  made  in  photographic  methods, 
photo-micrography  would  still  be  the  recreation  of  the  few,  instead  of  the 
practical  realisation  of  the  many. 

With  the  general  introduction  of  gelatine  dry  plates,  of  such  exalted 
sensitiveness  that  the  light  of  an  ordinary  lamp  sufficed  for  exposures  with 
quite  high  powers,  and  portable  cameras  adapted  for  use  with  any 
microscope  having  an  inclinable  body,  the  making  of  a  negative  of  almost 
any  microscopical  object  was  brought  within  reach  of  every  worker.  The 
printing,  however,  was  not  so  satisfactory,  especially  where  large  numbers 
were  required  in  the  illustration  of  papers  or  books ;  but,  as  in  the  past, 
the  steady  advance  in  photographic  methods  speedily  supplied  the 
existing  need,  photogravure  and  other  process  methods  reproduced  the 
negative  in  positive  form  with  wonderful  exactness,  delicacy,  and  cheap¬ 
ness,  so  that,  at  the  present  day,  papers  upon  any  subject  may  be 
illustrated  in  a  manner  utterly  unattainable  a  short  decade  ago.  By  the 
same  means  the  optical  lantern  has  been  brought  to  the  fore  as  one  of  the 
indispensable  adjuncts  of  a  well-appointed  lecture-room.  Ready-sensitised 


plates  of  thin  glass  are  now  furnished  at  reasonable  cost  by  several 
eminent  makers,  by  use  of  \»hich  one  can  make  his  own  slides  and  fr  >m 
his  own  negatives,  either  by  contact  printing  or  by  reduction  in  the 
camera,  if  he  is  provided  with  one  adapted  to  the  latter  purpose.  In 
short,  the  microscopist  of  the  present  day  finds  at  his  disposal  the  ready 
means  of  illustrating  his  work  at  every  stage ;  and  one  who  publishes  his 
notes  without  illustrations  finds  himself  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  his  more  progressive  brother. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  new 
points  in  photo  micrography  which  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of  the 
writer  during  the  past  score  of  years,  and  to  call  attention  to  a  new  form 
of  camera  combining  some  novel  features,  which  he  has  recently  intro¬ 
duced  under  the  name  of  the  “  autograph.”  It  may  be  not  uninteresting, 
however,  if  a  very  brief  allusion  is  made  to  his  preceding  work  in  this 
direction,  as  he  takes  a  perhaps  pardonable  pride  in  the  belief,  that  to  his 
efforts  a  considerable  portion  of  the  present  acknowledged  value  and 
popularity  of  photo-micrography  are  due. 

Without  the  slightest  previous  knowledge  of  photography  in  any  form, 
I  became  greatly  interested  in  its  application  to  the  microscope  by  my 
friend  and  mentor,  the  late  Dr.  Woodward.  Many  days  passed  in  his 
workroom  during  my  then  frequent  visits  to  Washington  gave  me  a  keen 
relish  for  and  desire  to  engage  in  this  fascinating  pursuit,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  the  slightest  expectation  of  ever  being  able  to  do  so.  The  costly  and 
complicated  apparatus  and  appliances  necessary  placed  it  quite  beyond 
my  reach.  But  in  a  few  years,  with  the  advent  of  portable  cameras  and 
gelatine  dry  plates,  I  became  one  of  the  numerous  army  of  amateur 
photographers,  and  very  shortly  afterward,  by  means  of  a  make  shift 
attachment  to  my  microscope  produced  my  first  photo-micrograph,  a 
little  affair,  on  a  plate  scarcely  three  inches  square,  and  not  at  all  well 
done,  but  esteemed  as  almost  a  sacred  treasure  to  the  present  day. 

From  this  crude  beginning  was  evolved  the  instrument  known  by  the 
lengthy  title  of  the  “  Enlarging,  Reducing,  and  Copying  Photo-micro¬ 
graphic  Camera,”  which  I  placed  on  the  market  early  in  1882.  It  met 
with  instant  and  generous  recognition,  and  has  maintained  its  popularity 
steadily  ever  since.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  was  the  first 
American  camera  for  this  purpose  to  be  produced  commercially. 

As  indicated  by  its  title,  this  camera  is  adapted  to  a  variety  of  purposes. 
Any  microscope  with  an  inclinable  body  may  be  used  with  it  in  making 
a  photo-micrographic  negative,  with  or  without  an  ocular.  The  latter  is 
the  usual  method,  since  much  more  light  is  transmitted  by  the  objective 
alone,  whilst  the  long  extension  bellows  permits  a  high  magnification 
with  any  given  lens.  Dr.  Woodward  always  worked  without  an  eyepiece. 
With  an  ordinary  photographic  lens,  the  instrument  may  be  used  for 
enlarging,  reducing  and  copying,  the  very  long  bellows  rendering  it 
particularly  valuable  ior  the  latter  purpose.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary 
to  go  into  fuller  details  of  the  construction  and  capacities  of  this  camera, 
since  it  is  already  so  widely  known. 

Certain  defects  or  rather  want  of  adaptability  to  all  purposes  in  this 
camera  lei  to  the  designing  and  construction  of  my  latest  box,  the 
“autograph.”  It  was  somewhat  bulky,  especially  in  the  larger  sizes, 
which  in  the  too  often  contracted  workroom  is  a  hindrance  to  its 
habitual  employment.  It  could  be  used  only  in  a  horizontal  position, 
and  the  microscope  must  have  a  joint  permitting  inclination  of  the  body, 
a  feature  not  found  in  many  otherwise  excellent  instruments,  especially 
those  of  German  manufacture.  For  use  with  these  stands  a  vertical 
camera  is,  of  course,  indispensable,  as  it  is  when  the  object  is  free  in  a 
fluid,  such  as  yeast  spores,  blood,  pus,  milk  corpuscles,  Ac.;  but,  for  the 
great  majority  of  work,  the  horizontal  position  is  the  better,  especially 
where  it  is  desirable  or  necessary  to  use  the  direct  rays  of  light  from  a 
lamp  without  the  intervention  of  the  mirror.  To  meet  these  varying 
demands,  the  “  Autograph  ”  camera  was  designed,  and  it  is  believed 
successfully.  It  may  be  described  as  follows,  the  dimensions  given  being 
those  for  a  camera  carrying  4x5  plates,  the  only  size  so  far  constructed. 
They  would  have  to  be  proportionally  greater  for  a  larger-sized  box. 

The  base  or  platform  is  of  polished  mahogany  or  other  hard  wood 
twenty-six  inches  long,  standing  upon  three  very  short  feet,  to  ensure 
steadiness  on  any  table  or  other  support,  the  front  end  being  heavily 
weighted  beneath.  At  the  other  end  of  the  platform  a  stout  frame  of 
japanned  iron,  twenty-four  inches  in  length,  with  joint  close  to  its  base,  is 
firmly  bolted.  This  frame  carries  the  camera,  which  slides  freely  in  two 
parallel  grooves  milled  in  its  upper  surface  and  can  be  secured  at  any 
desired  point  by  a  stout  screw  passing  through  a  slot  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  frame,  in  its  centre.  The  joint  permits  the  frame  carrying 
the  camera  to  be  placed  and  firmly  held,  in  either  vertical  or  horizontal 
positions,  or  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°.  For  copying  or  making  lantern 
slides  from  negatives  by  enlargement  or  reduction  the  latter  position  is 
almost  indispensable,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  “new  points” 
embraced  in  the  “  autograph  ”  camera  as  will  be  seen  presently. 

The  camera  box  is  furnished  with  leather  bellows  of  best  quality,  ex¬ 
tending  twelve  inches,  which  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  generally 
useful,  though  double  that  length  can  be  employed  if  necessary  or 
desirable.  It  is  fitted  with  a  reversible  back,  carrying  both  focussing 
screen  and  plate-holder — a  most  desirable  feature,  as  it  greatly  facilitates 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  object  in  relation  to  its  position  on  the 
plate  where  the  microscope  is  unprovided  with  a  rotating  stage.  The 
ground -glass  focussing  screen  is  mainly  useful  for  arranging  the 
illumination  and  the  object  in  the  field  of  view,  its  surface  being  too 
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coarse  to  permit  fine  focussing  with  high  powers.  It  may,  however,  be 
■easily  removed  from  its  frame  and  replaced  by  a  sheet  of  plate  glass, 
when  by  means  of  a  suitable  lens  the  nicest  adjustment  can  be  made. 
J,ne  Plate-holder  is  double,  and.  fitted  with  inside  kits  to  carrv  34  x  44, 
iantern  plates,  in  addition  to  those  of  its  full  sixe,  4x5  inches, 
lne  front  is  fitted  with  a  removable  plain  board,  to  which  an  ordinary 
photographic  lens  may  be  attached,  and  an  additional  board  carrying  an 
extension  (which  may  be  oblong  or  cone-shaped  as  desired),  with  an 
opening  m  its  front  end  to  receive  the  tube  of  the  microscope.  The 
flange  of  the  photographic  lens  can  be  attached  to  this  extension  front, 
i  it  be  necessary  to  increase  the  length  of  the  camera  in  copying  and 
enlarging.  J 

When  the  camera  is  used  in  the  vertical  or  inclined  positions,  both 
coarse  and  fine  adjustment  screws  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  hand,  and 
may  be  manipulated  in  connexion  with  observance  of  the  focussing  upon 
.  e  screen  ,  but,  when  the  horizontal  position  is  assumed,  the  distance 
is  too  great  from  screen  to  microscope  to  permit  this,  and  other  means 
must  be  provided.  A  short  rod,  turning  freely  in  suitable  bearings,  is 
attached  to  the  baseboard  on  right-hand  side  of  the  camera.  To  the  end 
nearest  the  observer  is  fitted  a  large  milled  head,  and  to  the  other  a 
pulley  wheel,  with  Y-shaped  groove  in  its  periphery,  a  corresponding 
groove  being  also  turned  in  the  micrometer  screw  of  the  microscope. 
This  pulley. wheel  slides  freely  upon  the  rod  or  shaft,  allowing  it  to  be 
placed  in  line  with  the  fine  adjustment  screw,  where  it  is  firmly  held  by 
a  small  set  screw.  A  fine  cord  passed  around  the  two  grooves  suffices  to 
move  the  micrometer  screw  when  the  milled  head  is  revolved.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  old  and  well-known  device,  but,  being  a  good  one,  has  been 
adopted  in  this  case. 

The  extension  of  the  iron  carrying  frame  beyond  the  end  of  the  base¬ 
board,  with  the  additional  weight  of  the  camera  acting  as  a  lever,  having 
a  tendency  to  tip  the  front  of  the  base  upward,  a  heavy  iron  bar,  forming 
one  of  the  short  tripod  supports,  is  fitted  beneath  the  front  of  the  board, 
entirely  obviating  any  such  danger.  The  platform  itself  is  of  sufficient 
length  to  carry  microscope,  lamps,  and  bull’s-eye  condensing  lens  on 
stand,  the  added  weight  of  which  serves  also  to  give  increased  steadiness 
to  the  whole  apparatus. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  already  too  lengthy  paper  to  say  any¬ 
thing  in  regard  to  the  making  of  a  negative  from  a  microscopic  object. 
This  must  be  left  to  another  occasion.  But  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  glance 
for  a  moment  at  the  source  of  light  for  making  the  exposures.  Diffused 
daylight  reflected  from  the  mirror  is  probably  the  most  generally  useful 
illuminant,  and  the  various  positions  in  which  the  “  autograph  ”  camera 
can  be  placed  give  the  day  worker  many  advantages  in  its  use.  But 
most  of  us  have,  perforce,  to  do  our  work  by  night  with  artificial  light. 
.Fortunately  there  are  many  of  these,  some  one  of  which  is  available  to 
every  one.  The  lime  light,  the  electric  arc,  the|Welsbach  gas  burner,  and 
the  humble,  omnipresent,  petroleum  lamp  are  all  good,  varying  mainly 
•in  the  differing  lengths  of  exposure  required  with  each.  And,  finally,  we 
have  the  new  acetylene  gas  lamps,  which  place  in  the  hands  of  every 
worker  the  ideal  light  for  photo-micrography. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  value  of  the  “  autograph  ”  camera  in  copying 
and  in  making  lantern  slides  by  enlargement  or  reduction,  and  I  will  tax 
your  patience  no  longer.  For  both  these  purposes  the  camera,  fitted 
with  a  photographic  lens  of  not  more  than  nine  inches  focal  length  and 
inclined  at  the  angle  45°,  is  to  be  placed  near  a  window,  and  its  base 
■cleared  of  the  microscope,  lamp,  tfcc.  A  carrying  frame,  with  its  upper 
surface  parallel  with  the  camera  front,  takes  their  place  upon  the  plat¬ 
form,  to  which  the  book  or  print  to  be  copied  is  fastened.  The  lighting, 
focussing,  and  all  such  subsequent  details  are,  of  course,  familiar  to  every 
photographer.  I  cannot  even  hint  at  them  here,  and  would  suggest  that, 
if  the  copy  is  for  lantern  purposes,  it  would  be  well  to  make  it  at  once  of 
4he  proper  size  to  permit  printing  by  contact,  thus  effecting  a  considerable 
saving  of  time. 

Negatives  of  microscopic  objects  are  generally  made  considerably 
larger  than  the  dimensions  of  a  lantern  slide,  though  in  some  cases,  as  a 
minute  diatom,  for  instance,  they  are  much  too  small.  In  either  case  the 
lantern  slide  must  be  made  by  reduction  or  enlargement  as  necessary. 
.For  these  purposes  the  camera  is  arranged  precisely  as  for  copying, 
except  that  its  front  end  must  face  the  window  and  be  close  to  the  latter. 

A  large  sheet  of  white  paper  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  platform  as  a  reflector, 
and  on  this  the  stand  used  in  copying  (and  carrying  a  frame  containing 
the  negative)  must  be  placed.  A  focussing  cloth  or  other  covering  is  then 
spread  over  the  space  between  the  frame  and  camera,  so  that  no  light 
may  enter  the  lens  save  that  which  passes  through  the  negative.  The 
camera  is  then  moved  to  or  fro  upon  its  ways,  until  the  image  projected 
upon  the  screen  is  of  proper  dimensions,  when  it  is  to  be  fastened  in  that 
position,  the  focus  sharpened  by  moving  the  bellows,  and  the  balance  of 
the  necessary  work  of  exposure  and  development  done  in  the  manner 
familiar  to  all  who  have  mastered  the  simple  mysteries  of  photographic 
manipulations.  "  •  H.  W  \LMst.rv. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  COLOUR. 

[Knowledge.] 

The  beauty  of  the  objects  of  nature  around  us  depends  so  much  on  the 
varieties  of  colour  which  they  exhibit  that  it  becomes  an  interesting 
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question,  What  is  the  cause  of  these  differences  ?  We  have  onlv  to 
think  of  the  blue  sky,  the  green  foliage,  and  the  various  splendours  of 
flowers  and  fruits  to  realise  to  how  great  a  degree  the  pleasure  we  expe¬ 
rience  in  viewing  a  country  scene  is  due  to  the  many-bued  surfaces  of 
natural  objects.  The  pleasurable  feelings  aroused  bv  the  sight  of  the 
deep  blue  of  the  sea  contrasting  with  the  bright  red  colour  of  the  sand¬ 
stone  cliffs,  or  the  effect  of  the  sunshine  when  it  lights  up  the  splendid 
purple  of  the  heather  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  can  "be  forgotten  by  none 
who  have  experienced  them  ;  and  the  striking  effect  of  Eastern  scenes  is 
owing  largely  to  the  brilliance  of  the  tints  which  meet  the  eye.  It  is 
needless  to  enlarge  on  the  part  played  by  colour  in  this  world  of  ours  ; 
the  difference  between  a  world  of  colour 'and  one  in  which  surrounding 
objects  are  only  distinguished  by  different  shades  of  grey  can  be  realised 
by  all. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  how  the  red  colour  of  a  rose  is  produced, 
and  why  it  differs  in  appearance  from  a  blue  flower,  we  must  consider 
what  happens  to  the  light  which  falls  upon  the  petals  of  the  rose.  We 
see  the  flower  because  the  light  from  the  sun  is  reflected  from  it.  but 
something  has  happened  to  the  light  before  it  reaches  our  eyes  ;  the  iicht 
we  receive  differs  from  that  which  fell  upon  the  flower.  The  rays  from 
the  sun  penetrate  to  a  certain  extent  into  the  substance  of  the  flower, 
and  most  of  them  are  reflected  from  particles  beneath  the  surface.  Now. 
the  cells  making  up  the  petaL  of  a  rose  contain  a  fluid  which  has  the 
power  of  absorbing  certain  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  the  light  entering  t:.e  eye 
after  penetrating  a  Bhort  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  petals,  and 
coming  back,  ha3  passed  through  this  fluid,  and  in  its  course  some  of 
the  rays  of  the  sunlight  have  been  abstracted  from  it.  Thus  the 
light  reaching  us  is  lacking  in  certain  of  the  constituents  of  white 
light  that  is,  it  is  coloured.  \\  hite  light  may  be  considered  as  made  up 
of  the  three  fundamental  colours— red,  green,  and  violet— blended 
together.  The  light  which  has  passed  through  a  certain  extent  of  the 
substance  of  the  rose  petals  has  been  deprived  of  its  green  and  violet 
portions,  and  thus  the  red  rays  alone  reach  our  eyes.  AU  sub»tanoes 
which  possess  colour  exercise  this  power  of  sifting  the  rays  of  light 
Light  falling  on  the  leaves  of  the  rose  bush  passes  through  their  super¬ 
ficial  layers,  and  is  reflected  from  be!  thus  i;  has  to 

traverse  certain  particles,  which  take  from  it  the  red  and  violet  rays  and 
allow  the  green  to  pass.  The  green  rays,  which  escape  absorption,  am 
the  only  ones  which  reach  our  eves,  and  we  therefore  call  the  leaves 
green. 

When  white  light  passes  through  a  prism,  it  is  found  that,  in  the  band 
of  colour  or  ppectrum  produced,  the  blue  and  violet  rays  are  the  most 
bent  out  of  their  original  course;  they  are  the  most  reir .  I  he 

red  rays  are  the  least  bent.  It  is  found  also  that  the  vi-  .  :be 

ether  filling  space  which  produce  waves  of  light  are  quickest  in  violet 
light,  and  slowest  in  red  light.  Some  substances  absorb  the  quick  vibra¬ 
tions  more  readily  and  thu-  appear  redii-h  in  co.  rs  absorb  the 

slower  vibrations,  .lllowing  the  others  to  pass  through,  and  therefore  hare  a 
green  or  blue  colour. 

When  a  substance  is  heated,  its  particles  are  thrown  into  a  state  of 
rapid  motion,  and  soon  set  up  a  motion  in  the  ether  which,  when  the 
vibrations  are  of  a  certain  rapidity,  produces  light.  If  a  ball  of  iron  is 
heated,  it  first  of  all  gives  out  ladiatiou  consisting  of  dark  ravs,  wnich 
have  the  effect  of  producing  he  .  beeome  hotter  and 

hotter,  and  thus  vibrate  more  rapidly,  the  n  gins  to  affect  our 

eyes,  and  the  ball  glows  with  a  dull,  red  heat.  As  vibrati  ns  of  greater 
and  greater  rapidity  take  place  owing  to  the  further  heating,  the  ball 
appears  bright  yellow,  and  finally  while,  when  vibration-  of  all  tbe 
different  rapidities  which  affect  our  eyes  are  given  oot.  In  this  case  it  L 
the  motion  of  the  particles  or  molecules  of  the  heated  body  which  is  im 
parted  to  the  ether,  and  so  produces  the  effect  we  call  light".  Now.  those 
molecules  which  are  able  to  execute  certain  vibrations  aod  give  them  to 
the  ether  absorb  these  same  vibrations  from  the  ether  that  is.  absorb 
certain  rays  of  light.  This  effect  is  best  seen  in  tbe  case  of  gases,  and 
the  phenomenon  is  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  with  sound.  A 
tuning  fork  or  stretched  wire,  which  can  give  a  certain  note  when  it  is 
struck,  is  able  to  take  up  and  absorb  the  note  from  the  vibrating  air 
around  it  when  that  note  is  sounded  in  its  neighbourhood. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  light  from  the  electric  are.  when  Men  near 
at  hand,  has  a  distinctly  bluish  colour;  but  this  sarm  light,  when  vic-rei 
from  a  distance,  appears  yellowish,  as  certain  of  its  rays  hare  been 
absorbed  by  the  water  vapour  in  the  air  on  its  passage  to  tbe  eye.  For  a 
similar  reason  the  sun  is  now  considered  to  be  a  blue  star ;  his  light, 
which  would  appear  intensely  white  and  rich  in  blue  rays  especially.  ;f  it 
could  be  seen  from  beyond  our  atmosphere,  appears  yellowian  after  it  has 
passed  through  that  atmosphere,  aod  has  lost  some  of  its  most  refrangible 
constituent  rays. 

The  effect  of  absorption  m  producing  colonr  is  seen  from  tbe  fact  that 
powdered  bodies  generally  appear  white.  This  is  accounted  for  «ilta  «e 
consider  that  a  powder  consists  of  particles  arranged  at  all  angles,  so  that 
the  light  falling  upon  it  meets  various  surfaces,  and  is  mostly  reflected 
before  it  has  passed  below  the  surface.  Thus  the  white  light  reaching  it 
is  not  deprived  of  some  of  its  constituents  by  selective  absorption,  as  it 
would  be  if  it  penetrated  the  substance  that  wsji  then  reflected.  In  this 
way  powdered  red  glass  appears  white.  For  a  similar  reason,  the  froth 
of  coloured  liquids,  such  as  brown  ale.  appears  pure  white.  The  light  is 
reflected  from  the  surface  of  numerous  small  buobles.  and  does  not  paM 
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much  through  the  liquid  itself.  Thus,  also,  a  cloud  is  very  opaque  to 
light,  the  light  falling  on  it  being  reflected  at  the  surface  of  the  numerous 
globules  of  water.  To  this  is  due  the  brilliantly  white  appearance  of 
large  fleecy  clouds  in  bright  sunshine. 

Some  substances  absorb  equally  all  the  rays  of  light.  Such  substances, 
of  which  soot  is  an  example,  appear  black.  The  reason  why  a  flower  like 
a  white  lily  appears  white  is  that  the  fluid  contained  in  its  cells  does  not 
absorb  one  sort  of  rays  more  than  another,  but  allows  all  to  pass  with 
comparative  freedom.  White  light,  then,  reflected  from  its  surface,  or 
from  a  little  below,  is  not  deprived  of  any  of  its  constituents,  but  re¬ 
mains  white. 

The  effect  of  reflection  from  internal  surfaces,  accompanied  by  absorp¬ 
tion  in  producing  colour,  can  be  seen  by  pouring  a  coloured  liquid,  carefully 
freed  from  floating  particles,  into  a  white  porcelain  basin.  Light  is  re¬ 
flected  from  the  sides  of  the  basin,  passes  through  the  liquid,  and  its 
colour  is  seen.  If,  now,  the  sides  of  the  basin  be  covered  with  some 
black  substance,  no  light  will  be  reflected  from  them,  and  the  liquid  will 
appear  black ;  no  light  comes  to  the  eye  from  the  interior,  and  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  reflects  all  the  rays  equally.  If  next  we  place  in  the 
black-looking  liquid  a  white  powder  like  chalk,  its  colour  is  at  once  re¬ 
stored,  light  being  now  reflected  from  the  interior  at  the  surfaces  of  the 
chalk  particles. 

From  the  above  considerations  we  can  understand  to  what  causes 
the  colour  produced  on  mixing  pigments  is  due.  A  mixture  of  blue  and 
yellow  paints  has  a  green  colour,  because  that  is  the  only  colour  trans¬ 
mitted  by  both  pigments.  The  blue  paint  absorbs  the  red,  orange,  and 
yellow  rays,  allowing  the  others  to  pass  through  it ;  the  yellow  paint 
absorbs  the  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  Thus  green  rays  alone  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  pass  through  both,  and  the  result  is  that  the  [mixture  appears 
of  that  colour. 

Borne  substances  appear  of  one  colour  when  viewed  by  reflected  light, 
and  another  when  seen  by  transmitted  light.  Thus  the  light  reflected  by 
gold  is  yellow,  but  a  leaf  of  gold,  made  so  thin  that  light  can  pass 
through  it,  appears  of  a  green  colour.  This  appearance  of  different 
colours  on  reflection  and  transmission  is  also  seen  with  many  of  the 
aniline  dyes.  The  colour  of  the  light  due  to  reflection  is  then  made  up 
of  those  rays  which  are  not  admitted  at  all,  but  sent  back  at  the 
surface,  together  with  that  light  which  has  been  reflected  from  a  certain 
depth  below  the  surface,  and  has  thus  lost  some  of  its  constituent  rays 
by  internal  absorption.  The  light  to  which  the  colour  is  due  when  the 
substance  is  viewed  by  light  which  has  passed  through  it  is  that  which 
has  been  derived  of  some  rays  by  reflection  at  the  first  surface,  and 
again  of  others  by  absorption  in  passing  through.  Hence  the  difference 
of  colour  when  viewed  in  the  two  different  ways. 

Variations  in  colour  perception,  no  doubt,  depend  on  varying  sensa¬ 
tions  in  our  own  eyes,  as  well  as  on  changes  in  the  light  itself.  Some 
curious  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  testing  our  different 
sensations  as  to  colour.  It  has  often  been  noticed  that  a  bright  scarlet 
uniform  would  appear  perfectly  white  in  a  good  photographic  dark  room, 
with  ruby  glass  windows.  With  regard  to  such  effects,  Herr  H.  W.  Vogel 
described  recently  in  Berlin  some  experiments  he  had  made.  He  used 
oil  lamps,  and  fitted  on  to  them  pure  red,  green,  and  blue  colour  screens. 
It  was  found  that,  when  the  white  light  was  entirely  shut  out,  no  sense 
of  colour  was  perceptible  to  the  observers,  and  objects  in  the  room  ap¬ 
peared  of  various  shades  of  black  and  white.  He  found  that,  when  a 
set  of  colours  was  lit  up  by  red  light,  the  red  pigments  appeared  white  or 
grey,  and  this  changed  at  once  into  yellow,  not  into  red,  when  blue  was 
added  to  the  light  under  which  they  were  viewed.  Thus  a  colour  was 
perceived  which  did  not  exist  in  either  of  the  sources  of  light  used.  The 
colour  sensation  produced  by  a  source  of  light  also  depends  partly  on  the 
intensity  of  the  illumination.  From  these  and  similar  experiments  Herr 
Vogel  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  our  opinion  as  to  the  colour  of  a 
pigment  depends  upon  our  perception  of  the  absence  of  certain  con¬ 
stituents  from  the  light  reflected  from  it.  Thus  a  surface  which  has  a 
red  colour  is  only  perceived  as  red  by  us  when  light  of  other  colours 
shines  upon  it,  and  we  observe  its  incapacity  for  reflecting  these 
colours. 

When  a  solution  of  quinine  is  viewed  in  sunlight,  a  remarkable  blue 
shimmer  is  noticed,  extending  for  a  short  distance  beyond  the  surface  at 
which  the  light  enters.  A  similar  effect  is  noticed  with  many  other  sub¬ 
stances,  the  colour  being  different  in  different  cases.  The  phenomenon 
is  known  as  fluorescence,  as  it  is  well  observed  in  the  mineral  fluor 
spar,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  light  is  absorbed  by  the  substance, 
and  is  again  given  out  as  light  of  a  different  colour.  For  instance, 
rays  of  high  refrangibility  towards  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  may 
be  taken  in  and  given  out  as  yellow  rays  of  lower  refrangibility.  In  the 
case  of  quinine,  invisible  rays  beyond  the  violet  are  absorbed,  and  blue 
or  violet  rays  are  emitted  by  the  solution.  In  all  cases  of  fluorescence, 
a  degradation  of  the  rays  takes  place ;  those  given  out  are  of  lower  re¬ 
frangibility  than  those  which  disappear  on  absorption.  By  painting  a 
screen  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  the  spectrum  beyond  the 
violet  can  be  made  visible,  as  those  vibrations  which  are  too  rapid  to 
affect  our  eyes  are  changed  into  others  of  lower  refrangibility,  which  can 
be  perceived  when  they  fall  on  the  retina.  The  curious  blue  colour  of 
the.  solution  of  quinine  extends  only  a  short  distance  into  the  liquid, 
because  those  rays  which  are  capable  of  producing  it  are  soon  absorbed, 
and  the  light  which  passes  onward  through  the  fluid  is  destitute  of 


such  rays.  The  colour  produced  in  oases  of  fluorescence  has  a  differ,  nt 
origin  from  that  of  the  ordinary  surface  colour  of  substances,  for  the- 
rays  absorbed  do  not  disappear  as  light,  but  their  place  is  taken  by 
other  rays  of  a  different  sort. 

The  nature  of  the  vibrations  which  constitute  light  still  remains 
mysterious,  but  great  advances  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  our 
acquaintance  with  these  and  allied  phenomena,  and  we  mav  hope  fox 
still  greater  accessions  to  our  knowledge  in  the  not  distant  future. 

J.  J.  Stewabt,  B.A. 


HOW  TO  TAKE  STEREOSCOPIC  PICTURES  WITH  THE 
POCKET  KODAK. 

Everybody  who  has  looked  at  stereoscopic  prints  or  transparencies  in  a 
stereoscope  will  readily  admit  how  very  lovely  and  delightfully  lifelike 
they  are,  and  cannot  but  wonder  why  more  of  this  kind  of  photography 
is  not  practised. 

Fifteen  or  tweflty  years  ago  nearly  every  house  possessed  a  stereoscope 
with  which  to  interest  and  entertain  visitors.  Now  where  can  one  be 
found,  and,  when  there  is  one,  how  many  persons  look  in  it?  True  it  is 
that  within  the  last  year  or  two  there  has  been  a  half-hearted  revival  of 
interest  in  this  manner  of  showing  one's  pictures  to  one’s  friends,  says  the 
Kodak  News,  and  many  are  now  enthusiastic  stereoscopic  photographers, 
but  progress  has  been  very  slow.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for 
this,  but  perhaps  the  costly  initial  outlay  necessary  up  to  now  may  have 
been  responsible  for  it. 

Whoever  heard  of  a  stereoscopic  camera  for  21.  2 s.  ?  yet  that  is  the 
total  outlay  required  in  order  to  make  stereoscopic  pictures  with  the 
pocket  Kodak. 

The  pocket  Kodak  must  convert  large  numbers  to  stereoscopic  work 
now  a  special  and  expensive  camera  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  the 
operations  are  so  delightfully  simple. 

All  that  is  required  to  start  this  branch  of  photography  is.  in  the  case 
of  those  not  already  possessing  a  pocket  Kodak,  two  pocket  Kodaks.  Of 
course,  if  you  already  have  one  of  these  little  instruments,  then  another 
will  be  needed. 

The  plan  we  adopted  was  as  follows  : — 

The  two  pocket  Kodaks  were  placed  side  by  side,  so  that  the  finders 
and  keys  were  on  top,  and  the  lenses  pointing  in  the  same  direction. 
They  were  stood  upon  a  piece  of  wood  cut  to  the  exact  size  occupied  by 
the  two  cameras,  and  bound  together  with  rubber  bands  or  a  strap. 
Other  and  better  means  of  keeping  the  little  cameras  firmly  bound 
together  will  suggest  themselves  to  our  readers.  Our  object  at  present  is 
to  describe  a  simple  and  inexpensive  way  of  making  these  miraculously 
realistic  stereoscopic  pictures.  It  is  most  important  that  the  two  cameras 
should  not  move  independently  of  one  another. 

Our  plan  is  greatly  simplified  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  cameras  are 
joined  together,  the  distance  between  the  lenses  is  exactly  correct. 

Having  followed  the  directions  above  described,  we  are  ready  to  make 
our  exposures  in  the  usual  manner.  We  will  only  impress  on  our 
readers  the  necessity,  in  making  snap-shots,  of  pressing  the  two  buttons 
simultaneously. 

In  making  time  exposures,  the  exposure  with  each  Kodak  can,  if  there 
is  any  advantage  in  doing  so,  be  made  independently,  but  in  such  a  case 
the  Kodaks  must  not  be  moved  from  the  original  position  they  were 
placed  in,  and  the  same  time  of  exposure  must  be  given  with  each 
Kodak.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  advise  that,  for  obvious  reasons,  the 
exposures  be  made  simultaneously  with  both  pocket  Kodaks. 

The  films  should  be  developed  together,  and  for  exactly  the  same 
period  of  time,  in  order  that  the  negatives  should  possess  a  common 
degree  of  density. 

So  also  should  the  negatives  be  printed  on  one  piece  of  Solio 
paper. 

Our  method  is  to  take  a  piec  of  Solio  slightly  larger  in  all  directions 
than  6x3  inches.  Cut  out  from  a  piece  of  opaque  paper,  measuring  on 
the  outside  edge  6x3  inches,  a  mask  having  two  openings,  each  measur¬ 
ing  x  1|  inches.  The  openings  must  be  cut  out  so  that  the  distance 
between  their  centres  is  just  under  3  inches — say,  2^  inches.  Then 
mount  the  negatives  film  side  up,  under  these  openings,  attaching  them 
to  the  mask  by  means  of  gummed  paper,  so  that  the  one  made  with  the 
Kodak  on  the  user’s  right  hand  is,  when  fixed  to  the  mask,  on  the  left 
side.  To  be  sure  of  doing  this,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  negatives- 
are  kept  track  of  during  the  process  of  developing,  and  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  be  marked,  when  first  taken  out  of  the  cameras,  R  for 
light,  and  L  for  left,  for  purposes  of  identification  afterwards. 

Now  proceed  to  print,  tone,  and  fix  in  the  usual  manner,  and  mount 
on  stereoscopic  mounts,  which  can  be  obtained.  Before  trimming  the 
prints,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  them  under  a  card  mount  with  two 
openings  (the  prints  can  be  held  in  position  temporarily  with  elastic  bands), 
and  then  examine  them  in  the  stereoscope.  If  they  do  not  coalesce, 
I  move  one  print  only,  just  a  little,  and  examine  again.  When  the  exact 
i  position  is  decided  upon,  mount  each  print  round  the  openings  of  the 
mount,  and  trim  them  down  to  the  lines  drawn. 
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MICROSCOPY. 

It  is  stated  on  some  authority  that  magnifying  lenses  were  not  in  uso 
till  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  known  long  before 
then,  however,  that  letters  were  enlarged  when  seen  through  a  globe 
filled  with  water,  but  it  was  thought  that  magnification  depended  upon 
the  nature  of  the  water  or  of  transparent  bodies,  and  not  upon  the 
lenticular  form  of  the  glass.  From  the  gradual  deepening  of  curves,  no 
doubt,  the  idea  originated  of  producing  lenses  of  shorter  and  shorter 
focus,  until  the  combination  of  a  convex  lens  as  an  objective  with  a  con¬ 
cave  lens  as  an  eyepiece,  distanced  apart  by  the  hands,  led  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  telescope.  Its  conversion  into  a  microscope  would  imme¬ 
diately  follow,  for,  as  Herschel  says,  a  telescope  used  for  viewing  very 
near  objects  becomes  a  microscope. 

“  The  first  microscope  would  most  likely  he  in  the  shape  of  a  hand  lens," 
writes  Mr.  A.  B.  Steele  in  Knowledge,  “  and  this  would  soon  he  improved 
upon  by  mounting  the  lens  at  one  end  of  a  tube  with  the  object  held  at 
the  focus  or  attached  to  a  piece  of  glass.  For  higher  powers  some  system 
of  focussing  would  be  applied,  either  by  sliding  the  object  cover  or  the 
lens,  and  for  still  higher  powers  globules  of  brown  glass  would  be  used. 

It  is  said  that  Huyghens  brought  microscopes  from  Holland  of  minute 
spheres  of  glass  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  sand,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
experts  in  microscopical  observations  is  f*aid  to  have  constructed  an 
instrument  of  blown  glass  and  used  it  in  the  discovery  of  minute  forms 
of  life.  The  honour  of  having  produced  the  first  microscope  consisting 
of  a  combination  of  lenses  is  generally  ascribed  to  a  spectacle-maker 
named  Jansen,  in  the  small  town  of  Middelburg,  in  Holland.  The  date 
can  only  be  approximately  given  as  shortly  before  or  after  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  of  Jansen’s  microscopes  was  found  at 
Middleburg  in  1850,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Loan  Collection  in  London 
in  1876.  It  resembles  one  of  the  present-day  compound  microscopes 
without  the  field  lens.  At  the  time  of  its  manufacture  clear  glass  was 
scarcely  to  be  had  in  Holland,  and  microscopes  were  constructed  with 
lense3  of  rock  crystal,  and  designed  to  view  opaque  objects  by  reflected 
light. 

“In  1637  Descartes  published  a  description  of  a  simple  microscope,  j 
which  was  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  form  commonly  used  before  : 
his  time.  In  consisted  of  a  pimple  lens  mounted  in  a  central  aperture  in 
a  polished  concave  metal  reflector,  and  was  practically  the  same  as  the 
len3  constructed  a  century  later.  He  also  designed  a  machine  for  grind¬ 
ing  and  polishing  lenses  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  practical 
men  had  their  attention  drawn  to  this  important  subject.  But  about 
this  time  the  man  whose  fame  as  a  microscopist  is  best  known,  and  who 
gave  the  first  real  interest  to  microscopy,  was  Hooke.  He  was  the  first 
to  employ  diffused  light  instead  of  direct  sunlight.  He  introduced  the  field 
lens,  and  invented  the  ball-and-socket  movement  in  the  construction  of 
the  microscope.  He  was  also  the  first  to  discover  that  a  drop  of  water 
placed  on  the  front  lens  of  the  objective  would  allow  more  light  to  pass 
than  a  dry  lens  could  in  the  proportion  of  unity  to  the  refractive  index  of  j 
water.  Such  lenses  were  subsequently  known  as  immersion  lenses.  So 
distinguished  a  person  was  Hooke  that  Herschel  speaks  of  him  ‘  as  the 
great  contemporary  and  almost  the  rival  of  Newton.’  It  was  not  till 
nearly  fifty  years  after  his  time  that  microscopes  were  provided  with 
mirrors.  The  early  system  of  focussing  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  a 
i  8Crew-barrel  ’  arrangement  acting  on  the  object,  which  was  clipped  | 
between  two  plates  and  depressed  from  the  objective  by  a  spiral  spring  ; 
and  ‘  screw  -  barrel  microscopes,'  so  named  from  the  objective  being 
mounted  in  a  little  barrel,  became  common  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Many  improvements  in  the  screw-barrel  system  of  focussing  were  intro¬ 
duced,  but  all  were  more  or  le38  defective,  until  a  plan  was  discovered  by 
which' the  image  would  remain  steadily  in  the  field,  and  allow  the  object 
to  be  viewed  during  the  actual  process  of  focussing. 

“The  invention  of  means  to  determine  the  exact  magnifying  power  of  > 
any  objective  is  due  to  Benjamin  Martin,  who  applied  a  -crew  micro-  1 
meter  to  the  eyepiece  with  fifty  threads  to  the  inch,  so  that  the  precise 
number  of  diameters  could  be  stated.  A  ruler,  divided  into  tenths  of  an 
inch,  was  placed  under  the  microscope  so  as  to  have  a  tenth  in  full  vV  w 
on  the  image  ;  then,  by  measuring  it  with  the  mkroeoope,  and  counting 
how  many  turns  were  made  in  so  doing,  the  number  of  turns  divi  led  hy 
five  showed  how  much  larger  the  image  was  than  the  object.  Martin 
made  a  large  compound  microscope  for  oil  Majesty  George  III.,  which  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Sociotv.  The  instru¬ 
ment  stood  on  the  tloor,  and  was  so  large  that  the  King  could  con¬ 
veniently  use  the  eyepiece  while  sitting  in  his  arm-chair.  The OOmpOQDd 
microscope  of  to-day,  known  as  the  *  Continental  model,'  by  which  most 
of  the  scientific  work  of  our  time  has  been  perform,  i.  VM  evolved  out  of 
Martin's  reflecting  microscope.  In  (D  i  ■  xeouting  microscop.-  s 

Martin  excelled  all  others  of  his  day.  but  his  fame  rests  chi. 
being  the  first  to  construct  an  achromatic  objective. 

“The  possibility  of  applying  achromatism  to  the  microscope  attr  . 
the  attention  of  men  like  Wollaston,  Herschel,  and  Brewster;  but.  not-  I 
withstanding  the  researches  of  these,  its  adoption  made  slow  prog] 
in  fact,  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  definition  of  the  image 

between  a  microscope  made  last  century  and  one  made  during  the  first 
duarter  of  this.  It  was  achromatism  that  gave  the  stimulus  to  the  di«- 
covery  of  a  more  precise  means  of  focussing,  and  since  its  application  in 
1824  by  the  French  optician.  Chevalier,  the  development  of  the  micro¬ 


scope  has  made  greater  progress  than  during  the  whole  former  period  of 
its  existence.  The  neglect  given  to  fine  adjustment  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  there  being  little  or  no  original  investigation  done  with  the  micro¬ 
scope,  and  consequently  there  was  no  impetus  given  to  its  development. 
The  best  designs  of  fine  adjustment  were  first  devised  by  Englishmen. 
To  Powell  we  are  indebted  for  a  system  of  focussing  applied  to  the  noae 
piece.  In  Andrew  Ross’s  instruments  the  fine  adjustment  tube  was  raised 
and  depressed  by  means  of  a  screw  acting  upon  the  end  of  a  lever  of  the 
Becond  order,  while  in  those  of  Powell  and  Lealand  the  screw  acted  upon 
a  lever  of  the  first  order.  The  rival  to  these  was  the  ‘  Jackson  system,’ 
the  fine  adjustment  of  which  was  deficient  in  delicacy  and  precision, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  extreme  shortness  of  the  acting  lever.  Lister's  dis 
covery  of  aplanatic  foci  led  to  still  greater  improvements  in  objectives, 
for  his  investigations  were  taken  advantage  of  by  three  of  the  then  lead¬ 
ing  firms  of  opticians  in  London,  and  very  fine  objectives  were  produced 
after  long  and  persistent  experiment. 

“  The  first  really  practical  immersion  lenses  were  made  by  Professor 
Amici,  of  Modena,  and  were  improved  upon  by  Hartnack  and  others,  who 
succeeded  in  producing  such  excellent  objectives  as  to  make  it  possible  tc 
resolve  the  most  difficult  tests  known  to  microscopists.  Water-immer¬ 
sion  lenses  were  constructed  by  Englishmen  about  I -GO,  who  made  both 
new  lenses  and  also  new  front  combinations  to  screw  on  to  old  glasses. 
About  twenty  years  ago  a  farther  greater  advance  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Stephenson .  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  induced  the  firm  of  Zeiss,  of 
Jena,  to  construct  lenses  in  which  a  drop  of  cedarwood  oil  was  subftituted 
for  water.  These  were  termed  homogeneous  immer->ion  lenses,  because, 
the  oil  being  of  the  same  refractive  index  as  the  glass  of  which  the 
objective  was  made,  the  light  from  the  object  parses  into  the  optical 
system  without  refraction.  But  for  greater  improvements  still  we  are 
indebted  to  the  optical  knowledge  of  Professor  Abi-  ,  of  Jena  University, 
in  combination  with  the  mechanical  skill  of  the  late  Carl  Zeis*.  In  even 
achromatic  object-glass  it  is  impossible  to  unite  more  than  two  ray-  of 
the  dispersed  light  in  the  spectrum,  viz.,  red  and  green,  the  oth*  rs  be  in, 
left  out  and  forming  what  is  called  the  -ooondary  spectrum.  It  occurred 
to  the  Professor  to  construct  an  objective  with  the  mineral  fluorite — 
which  has  a  very  low  refractive  index — as  a  component,  and  so  to  obtain 
a  greater  commaod  over  the  removal  of  the  chromatic  dispersion  He 
thus  devised  what  are  now  known  as  apochromstic  objectives,  which  ore 
slightly  over-corrected  for  colour,  while  the  eyepieces  used  with  them  are 
under-corrected,  the  result  being  that  three  rays  of  the  spectrum  are 
united,  and  an  almost  colourless  image  is  produced  The  magnification 
by  means  of  these  eyepieces  may  be  carried  to  a  large  extent,  eyepieces 
having  a  magnification  of  twenty-five  times  being  used  with  these  objec 
tives  without  any  apparent  degradation  as  regards  colour,  especially  with 
the  lower  powers.  This  discovery  has  been  followed  by  every  optician  oi' 
note,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  no 
scientific  work  of  any  importance  with  the  microscope  can  be  done  wit: 
out  an  apochromatic  objective.  The  microscope  has  by  this  m<  ans  beer, 
firmly  established  on  a  footing  which  the  telescope  can  newer,  we  fear, 
hope  to  possess.  It  “holds  the  head ’’  in  optics,  as  oar  French  neigh 
hours  say.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  we  are  so  very 
dependent  upon  foreign  workmanship  for  the  optical  tools  with  which 
important  scientific  work  is  done.  Our  British  manufacturers  are  no 
longer  leading,  but  following,  for  most  of  the  firms  are  making  micro 
scopes  upon  what  is  called  the  •  Continental  model,’  the  instruments 
with  which  nearly  all  real  scientific  work  is  done  at  the  present  day. 
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AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  JUDGING  SLIDES. 

[ Ao* Indian  Photographic  Journal  } 

A  most  interesting  competition  of  lantern  slides  was  held  at  the  latt' 
general  meeting  of  the  Amateur  Photographic  A vsor . at. ->n  of  Victoria 
This  Society  is  strong  in  good  lantern  -slide  makers,  and  the  ootn  petit  in 
was  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest  on  this  aicimnl.  as.  until  the 
slides  were  handed  in,  no  one  knew  positively  who  were  the  competing 
members. 

Messrs.  J.  W.  Small  A*  Co.,  in  order  to  encourage  the  making  of  slide* 
of  a  high  quality,  presented  an  optical  lantern  a-  a  pri  »  to  be  awarded 
to  the  maker  of  the  best  slide  from  a  given  n-  gative.  The  dooors  sup 
plied  the  negative  and  laid  down  the  rales  which  were  to  goTem  the 
competition  ;  these,  briefly  stated,  were  to  the  effect  that  each  competitor 
should  have  the  use  of  the  negative  for  forty-eight  hours,  only  one  slide 
was  to  be  submitted  by  each,  any  plate  or  proee*  might  be  u«ei.  shde« 
were  to  be  seat  in  under  mottos  and  accompanying  each  slide  wa«  to  be 
a  sealed  envelope  bearing  the  same  motto  mod  enclosing  the  name  of  the 
maker,  together  with  all  particulars  a*  to  how  tr.e  ah  ies  were  produced; 
judging  was  to  be  done  by  all  member-  of  the  Association  who  might  be 
in  attendance  on  tbe  evening  of  the  competition. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Society  for  testing  was  a  new  one.  a«  far  a« 
this  part  of  the  world  is  concerned ;  tbe  shier  were  exhitnted  two  at  a 
time,  the  two  lanterns  being  placed  aide  by  side,  and  five  fret  apart,  and 
five  feet  discs  were  projected  by  tbem. 

After  a  pair  of  slides  had  been  exposed  for  the  time  agreed  upon,  they 
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■were  removed  from  the  lanterns  and  reinserted,  with  the  difference,  that 
the  slide  which  was  at  first  in  the  right-hand  lantern  was  now  shown  in 
the  left,  and  that  which  had  been  viewed  by  the  light  from  the  left  was 
changed  into  the  right.  A  few  seconds  longer  and  the  scrutineers  ordered 
lihe  vote  to  be  taken,  one  slide  being  first  voted  for  and  then  the  other. 
The  slide  for  which  the  greatest  number  of  votes  were  cast  remained  in 
'the  lantern,  and  the  other  was  removed,  being  thrown  out  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  ;  a  third  slide  was  then  introduced,  and  soon,  until  the  whole  of 
those  submitted  had  been  shown  ;  the  operators  varied  things  at  intervals, 
■for  sometimes  they  changed  the  slide  which  remained  in  the  lantern  after 
a  vote  was  taken,  and  transferred  it  to  the  other  instrument  before  the 
next  slide  was  inserted  (the  lenses  were  kept  capped  between  each  two 

•  changes),  and  this  increased  the  interest.  The  object  of  changing  the 
slides  is  said  to  have  been  the  prevention  of  one  slide  having  an  accidental 
advantage  over  another  by  reason  of  any  slight  difference  between  the 
Lights  in  the  two  lanterns. 

The  limelight  was  used,  and  the  competition  appears,  from  what  we  can 
learn,  to  have  passed  off  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

The  points  to  be  learned  from  this  competition,  which  we  believe  is  the 
first  that  has  been  conducted  upon  these  lines  in  Australia,  are  worth 

•  considering. 

In  the  first  instance  (and  this  is  a  novelty  here),  the  whole  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  work  from  the  same  negative;  thus  the  holder  of  extra-good 
negatives  or  negatives  of  attractive  or  interesting  subjects  has  no  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  man  who  has  not  the  good  fortune  to  possess  such,  and  any 
accidental  preference  which  some  of  the  voters  might  exhibit  for  certain 
subjects  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  result. 

Leaving  the  choice  of  plate  to  the  maker  of  the  slide  is  also  another 
good  point,  as  the  experienced  slide-maker  will  naturally  select  that  plate 
which  he  understands  best,  or,  if  he  is  conversant  with  several  makes,  he 
will  choose  the  one  which  his  judgment  tells  him  will  best  suit  that 
!  particular  negative. 

The  second  novelty  is  the  showing  of  two  slides  on  the  same  screen  at 
-  the  same  moment;  by  thus  exhibiting  them,  the  judges  are  enabled  to 

■  obtain  a  clear  grasp  of  things,  and  are  in  the  best  position  to  weigh  the 

•  merits  and  defects  of  the  respective  slides  one  against  the  other,  the  discs 
being  absolutely  the  same  size  and  the  illumination  as  nearly  equal  in 
the  two  lanterns  as  it  was  possible  for  those  in  charge  to  keep  it.  (We 
were  informed  some  time  ago  that  the  projection  lenses  in  the  lanterns  of 

i  the  Association  are  Dallmeyer’s  Lantern  Lenses,  which  were  specially 
paired  to  the  order  of  the  Society.) 

The  device  of  changing  the  slides  in  the  lanterns  previous  to  the  taking 
of  the  vote  has  also  much  to  recommend  it,  as  both  slides  are  then  seen 
under  practically  identical  conditions. 

If,  instead  of  allowing  the  judging  to  be  performed  by  the  whole  of  the 
members  of  the  Society,  a  small  jury  of  recognised  experts  in  the  making 
and  criticising  of  transparencies  had  been  appointed,  we  think  that  there 
would  have  been  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  the  slide  which  came  off 
victorious;  but,  when  the  votes  of  the  general  body  of  members  are  taken, 
this  result  is  by  no  means  guaranteed,  as  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
every  member  present  would  be  qualified  to  adjudicate  upon  a  matter  of 

■  this  sort;  and,  as  the  members  are  sure  to  vote  oneway  or  the  other,  there 
is  every  opening  left  for  an  improper  decision  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
slides,  especially  when  deciding  upon  the  respective  merits  of  two  which 
happen  to  very  nearly  equal.  We  do  not,  indeed  cannot,  assume  that 
this  was  the  case  in  this  particular  competition,  but  that  the  chance  of 
such  errors  of  judgment  occurring  does  exist  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
denied. 

Another  thing  deserving  of  notice  is  the  small  size  of  the  discs  em¬ 
ployed  ;  though  these  are  quite  large  enough  for  the  testing  of  slides  in 
this  manner,  the  light  can  be  made  very  intense  when  concentrated  in 
such  a  small  area,  and  this  would  give  a  slide  which  would  be  far  too 
dense  to  look  well  under  ordinary  conditions,  an  unfair  advantage  over 
one  which  had  been  prepared  with  the  usual  conditions  in  view.  The  discs 
were  only  five  feet  diameter,  now  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  rule, 
that,  if  a  given  consumption  of  gas  per  hour  and  a  given  pressure  afforded 
a  light  which  would  give  desirable  results  when  a  ten-feet  disc  was  used, 
the  same  amount  of  light  would  illuminate  a  five-feet  disc  with  exactly 
four  times  the  intensity  ;  thus  it  will  be  easily  comprehended  that  a  very 
heavy  slide  would  possibly  look  just  correct,  whereas  one  which  had  been 
prepared  for  normal  illumination  would  be  swamped. 

No  doubt,  this  detail  was  not  lost  sight  of  by  those  in  charge  of  the 
lanterns,  but  still  the  temptation  to  obtain  as  fine  a  light  as  possible  is 
always  very  great,  and  it  would  possibly  be  found  surprisingly  difficult  to 
resist. 

These  two  matters  appear  to  us  to  be  the  only  elements  of  weakness  in 
the  scheme,  though  the  manner  of  judging  favoured  on  this  occasion  ob¬ 
viously  possesses  one  great  advantage,  in  that  it  leaves  no  room  for  fault¬ 
finding  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished,  as  every  man  has  a  voice  in  the 
placing  of  his  own  work. 

Considering  the  competition,  as  a  whole,  we  think  that  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  that  the  initiation  of  this  system  in  Australia  is 
a  further  illustration  of  the  energy  of  the  leaders  of  this  Association,  ard, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  valuable  papers  contributed  by  some  of 
rhem  to  the  recent  Congress,  a  proof  of  the  work  which  they  are  doing 
for  scientific  photography.  We  anticipate  that  this  method  of  deciding 
.  competitions  will  be  introduced  into  more  of  our  photographic  societies. 


©orresSpontJcnce. 


ACETYLENE  GAS. 

To  the  Eeitors. 

Gentlemen, — Knowing  the  keen  interest  you  take  in  any  advancement 
in  lighting  generally,  and  particularly  in  acetylene  gas,  we  think  it  would 
interest  your  readers  to  know  that  we  have  just  very  successfully  illu¬ 
minated  the  horticultural  show  and  floral  fete  held  at  Lady  Shelley’s 
Park,  Boscombe,  Bournemouth,  on  the  19th  and  20th  ult. 

The  whole  of  the  large  marquees,  each  about  200  feet  by  40  feet 
(four  in  number)  were  most  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  aid  of  our 
“  Incanto”  generators — twenty  burners  of  about  sixty  candle  power  each 
were  employed  in  each  tent,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  hitch  during 
the  exhibition — the  light  remaining  steady  and  smokeless  —  and  the 
general  opinion  expressed  was  that  this  light  was  really  superior  to  an 
electric  installation  which  would  have  cost  ten  times  the  amount. — We 
are,  yours,  &c.,  Thorn  &  Hoddle. 

159,  Camhencell  New-road,  London,  S.E. 

- ♦ - 

It  is  stated  that  the  Acetylene  Illuminating  Company,  of  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  have  concluded  arrangements  with  the  British  Aluminium  Com¬ 
pany,  who  are  already  located  at  the  Falls  of  Foyers,  by  which  they  will 
be  able  to  erect  works  of  several  thousand  horse  power,  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  calcium  carbide,  using  water  power.  Pending  the  construction 
of  the  proposed  works  they  have  obtained  the  use  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  spare  water  power  of  the  existing  works  of  the  British 
Aluminium  Company  at  Foyers,  and  a  carbide  plant  is  now  being  erected 
there,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  in  full  work  during  the  month  of 
October. 

A  new  electric  arc  lamp  has  been  invented  by  Dr.  Leo  Arons  which  ought 
to  be  of  considerable  use  to  professional  photographers,  on  account  of  the 
steady  white  light  it  gives  and  the  fact  that  there  are  no  carbons  to 
replace.  In  form  it  is  somewhat  like  an  inverted  U,  the  electrodes  being 
fused  through  the  bottom  of  the  arms,  which  are  filled  with  dry  mercury 
which  has  been  freed  from  air ;  the  curved  position  of  the  U  is  evacuated, 
and,  when  the  current  is  passed  through  the  mercury,  a  beautiful  greenish - 
white  light  is  produced.  During  the  burning  of  the  lamp,  the  mercury 
distils  over  from  the  hotter  anode  to  the  cooler  cathode,  and,  when  the 
level  of  the  mercury  rises  too  high  in  the  cathode  arm,  it  simply  flows 
back  again  over  the  arch  of  the  U,  so  that  the  lamp  requires  no  attend¬ 
ance  at  all. 

The  most  extraordinary  of  all  light-house3  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrides, 
Scotland,  on  Armish  Rock,  Stornoway  Bay — a  rock  which  is  separated 
from  the  Island  of  Lewis  by  a  channel  over  500  feet  wide.  On  this  rock 
a  conical  beacon  is  erected,  and  on  it3  summit  a  lantern  is  fixed,  from 
which,  night  after  night,  shines  a  light  which  is  seen  by  the  fishermen 
far  and  wide.  Yet  there  is  no  burning  lamp  in  the  lantern  and  no 
attendant  ever  goes  to  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  lamp  to 
attend  to,  no  wick  to  trim,  and  no  oil  well  to  replenish.  The  way  in 
which  this  peculiar  light-house  is  illuminated  is  this,  says  the  Marine 
Record  :  “  On  the  island  of  Lewis,  500  feet  or  so  away,  is  a  light-house, 
and  from  a  window  in  the  tower  a  stream  of  light  is  projected  on  a 
mirror  in  the  lantern  on  the  summit  of  Armish  Rock.  These  rays  are 
reflected  to  an  arrangement  of  prisms,  and  by  their  action  are  converged 
to  a  focus  outside  the  lantern,  from  where  they  diverge  in  the  necessity 
direction.”  The  consequence  is  that,  to  all  inrents  and  purpose,  a 
lighthouse  exists  which  has  neither  lamp  nor  lighthouse  keepjr,  an!  yet 
which  gives,  as  serviceable  a  light,  taking  into  ace  m  it  the  requirements  of 
this  locality,  as  if  an  elaborate  and  co3tl,y  lighthouse,  with  lamps,  service 
room,  bedroom,  living  room,  storeroom,  oilroom,  water  tanks,  and  all 
other  accessories,  were  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  rock. — Scientific 
American. 

Only  to  one  little  matter  will  I  allow  myself  to  call  your  attention,  and 
that  is,  when  you  see  street  merchants  having  in  their  small  stock  of 
goods,  stereoscopes,  and  stereoscopic  slides,  I  think  it  pretty  strong 
evidence  that  stereoscopic  goods  are  still  in  demand.  It  calls  for  con¬ 
siderable  judgment  and  good  taste  to  properly  compose  and  make  a  good 
stereoscopic  picture,  be  it  a  group,  an  interior,  or  a  landscape.  These 
are  not  by  any  means  as  easily  made  as  work  under  the  skylight. 

Again,  take  notice  of  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  optical 
lantern  trade.  You  have  only  to  look  over  some  catalogues  appertaining 
to  that  trade  to  be  convinced  of  its  magnitude.  See  the  expensive 
instruments  made  by  Beseler,  Colt,  Thompson,  Queen,  McIntosh,  and 
others.  York,  of  London,  and  Wilson,  of  Scotland,  send  men  all  over 
the  world,  taking  negatives  for  slides.  West,  of  Portsea,  came  to  New 
York  during  the  yacht  race  for  that  purpose  alone.  Few  men  dare  give 
a  lecture  nowadays,  no  matter  what  the  subject,  without  it  being  illus¬ 
trated,  and  in  some  instances  have  lantern  slides  made  for  their  especial 
use.  Notice  the  number  of  lantern  clubs  all  over  the  country.  — Jex 
Bardwell  at  the  American  Convention. 
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LANTERN  MEMS. 

Variety  is  charming  !  Such  is  the  conclusion  come  to  on  more  than 
one  occasion  with  regard  to  Lantern-slide  Exhibitions,  and,  sad  to 
relate  in  a  photographic  journal,  that  portion  of  the  British  public 
who  desire  recreation  have  actually  expressed  themselves  satiated 
with  plain  photographs,  and  have  asked  for  coloured  slides  and 
dissolving-view  effects  to  give  the  audience  a  change. 

***** 

A  beautiful  photograph  projected  on  the  screen  any  one  with  the 
least  possible  artistic  ta9te  cannot  help  being  pleased  with,  but  100  or 
200  photographs  shown  in  succession  is  rather  apt  to  be  wearying,  and 
I  really  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  some  of  the  photographic 
societies,  or  lantern  sections  of  these  societies,  should  encourage  the 
-exhibition  of  artistically  coloured  photographic  slides.  If  latitude 
were  allowed  artists  so  that  any  slide  having  a  photographic  basis 
could  be  shown,  I  think  it  would  encourage  the  art  of  painting  on 
glass. 

***** 

At  present  the  artists  who  can  paint  in  transparent  colours  on  glass, 
really  artistically,  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands, 
but,  with  the  veto  removed  from  coloured  slides  at  the  societies, 
artists,  and  particularly  ladies,  would  “try  their  hand"  at  colouring. 
That  they  could  succeed  without  personal  instruction  as  to  techni¬ 
calities  I  do  not  think  is  likely,  but  for  a  reasonable  fee  lantern-slide 
artists  would  give  the  necessary  number  of  lessons  to  ensure  pro¬ 
ficiency  with  practice.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  lantern,  pupils  had 
to  serve  a  seven  years’  apprenticeship,  but  then  the  demand  for  lan¬ 
terns  and  slides  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  has  been  during  the  last 
ten  years,  and  photography  has  made  it  possible  to  produce  the 
necessary  quantity  to  supply  the  demand. 

*  *  *  *  * 

With  regard  to  hand-drawn  subjects  as  so  beautifully  produced 
by  Clare,  Childe,  Hill,  and  others  in  the  early  days,  and  still  seen  in 
limited  numbers  at  the  higher-class  lantern- makers,  where  band- 
painted  slides  and  dissolving-view  effects  are  a  speciality,  if  an  artist 
is  really  clever  at  figure-drawing  and  will  take  the  matter  up,  he 
will  find,  after  he  has  mastered  the  details  and  can  lay  transparent 
colours  on  equallv  or  smoothly,  there  would  be  a  demand  for  his 
work.  It  must,  however,  be  A1 ;  for,  if  not.  when  magnified  a«  it  is 
on  the  screen,  it  is  anything  but  pleasing  to  the  eye. 


At  a  recent  entertainment  I  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  plea- are 
the  audience  exhibited  on  some  artistically  coloured  phot-  graphs 
with  effects,  being  projected  on  the  sere* *  n :  and  I  think,  A 
the  lantern  section  of  societies  would  consider  the  advisability  of 
having  one  night  of  the  season  set  apart  for  coloured  view*  and 
effects,  and  take  care  that  the  apparatu-  is  capable  of  properly 
“registering"  the  slides,  and  that  the  slide?  and  effect  *  ar-  prepared 
i  to  that  end,  they  would  find  the  members  appreciate  it,  especially 
if  care  is  taken  in  arranging  the  seats  --o  that  non*-  of  the  a  idi-nce 
are  nearer  than  one  and  a  half  times  the  diameter  of  the  picture. 

*  *  ♦  ♦  # 

I  have  mentioned  it  so  many  times  that  I  hesitate  to  reiterate 
that  the  reserved  seats  in  halls  and  entertainment*  with  th-  opt.  al 
lantern  (unless  science  projections  only)  should  »  t  be  at  the  am- 
place  as  for  concerts,  &c.,  as  usually  placed,  but  at  tome  di-tance 
.  back,  for  the  angle  is  too  great  to  include  a  proper  view  of  the  pict  ire, 
and  the  general  effect  is  lost  by  the  ncentrat  og  -i 

apparent  defect  du-  to  excess  of  enlargement  on  account  of  nearness. 
In  an  otherwise  well-arranged  entertainment,  referred  to  abox.-,  I 
noticed  tHis  defect  in  the  disposition  of  seat-. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Cinematograph, or  some  apparatus  of  this 
class,  is  to  be  shown  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibit .  n, 
and  I  trust  it  will  be  the  means  of  inducing  photographer-  to  pr  d  c* 
film  photographs,  so  that  something  beyond  the  kinet- •■scope  J.'.ms 
may  be  available  for  projection.  I  observe  that  French  and  American 
houses  are  vying  with  each  other  in  their  endeavour  to  get  the  t.r-t 
market  in  England  ;  but,  good  as  some  of  the  subjects  are.  I  have 
no  doubt  British  photographer?,  when  once  fairly  started  n  the 
track,  will  out-distance  them  in  popularity  of  subject,  and  probably 
in  execution.  Three  or  four  English  photographers  are  already  at 
work;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  only  two  of  them  will  s< '.1  *heir 
films,  except  to  purchaser-  of  machine-  or  licence**  ;  whereas,  if  a 
perfect  gauge  is  kept,  so  that  the  films  may  b-  certain  of  working  n 
well-constructed  machines,  there  will  be  a  good  demand  for  them. 

•  •  •  *  •  • 

Regarding  the  projection  of  “colour  ph  togTaphy  transpar*  n<-  •  «, 

I  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Ives  would  by  now  ha'e  placed  on  the  market 
his  apparatus  for  showing  the  beautiful  results  he  obtain*-!  bsnj8-  If 
bv  means  of  three  coloured  screens  and  superimposed  projection  If 
he  is  not  sharp,  except  as  a  scientific  r-sult  or  example.  I  fear  be  will 
not  find  much  call  for  it,  for  I  recently  -aw  som-  beautiful  examples 
in  single  transparencies  projected  in  colour.  Vl  present  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  give  details,  but  before  long  a  public  exhibition  will  be 
given,  and  the  inventor  and  producer  of  these  beautiful  specimens 
promises  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical.  He  assured  roe  that  no 
pigment,  dye,  or  colouring  matter  of  any  kind,  was  used,  and,  as  far 
as  I  could  see  the  transparency  in  the  stag*'  of  the  lantern  and  the 
resultant  picture  on  the  screen,  his  assurance  seemed  fully  borne  out. 
A  little  longer  tim*-  to  complete  certain  details  and  secure  protection 
i  for  the  process  is  asked  for.  O.  R-  Bake*. 
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DISSOLVING  VIEWS  WITH  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

A  W  weeks  ago,  in  the  course  of  a  paper  on  Painters  as  Judges 
at  Photographic  Exhibitions,  Mr.  Alfred  Maskcll,  referring  to 
lantern  slides,  said  he  finds  it  “  difficult  to  be  serious  in  applying  the 
term  (art)  to  these  very  mechanical  and  easily  made  transparencies.’’ 
I  am  afraid  his  opinion  of  dissolving  views  would  be  something 
appalling,  but  all  men  cannot  live  by  art  alone,  or  the  animated 
photographs  would  not  be  having  such  an  innings,  and  the  majority 
of  those  who  go  to  lantern  shows  do  not  consider  they  are  being 
properly  treated  unless  dissolving  views  are  the  order  of  the 
evening. 

The  electric  arc  light  is,  par  excellence ,  the  light  for  the  lantern 
wherever  it  can  be  obtained,  and  its  use  is  rapidly  spreading  as  fresh 
tracts  of  land  are  being  included  in  the  electrically  lit  domain  ;  for 
not  only  is  it  much  brighter  and  much  smaller  than  its  only  rival, 
the  lime  light,  but  it  is,  where  suitable  current  is  obtainable,  much 
easier  to  use,  and  more  satisfactory  in  its  results,  provided,  of 
course,  a  good  and  reliable  form  of  lamp  or  regulator  be  employed. 
But  electric  light,  as  applied  to  dissolving-view  work,  has,  compared 
to  the  lime  light,  this  disadvantage,  it  cannot  be  turned  gradually 
off  and  on.  Its  intensity  cannot  be  reduced  in  one  lantern  and 
augmented  in  the  other  so  as  to  produce  the  dissolving  effect  in  the 
manner  which  is  so  successfully  employed  with  the  lime  light. 
True,  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  variable  resistances,  the  light 
from  an  electric  arc  can  be  very  considerably  reduced — especially  if  a 
hand-feed  lamp  be  employed — but  a  point  will  be  reached  when  the 
reduction  cannot  be  carried  any  farther  without  the  light  first 
flickering  and  then  going  out  suddenly,  and  at  that  point  the  candle 
power  of  the  light  is  still  in  three  figures,  so  its  sudden  extinction 
would  mean  anything  but  a  gradual  dissolving  effect  upon  the 
screen.  Moreover,  in  the  other  lantern,  where  the  light  is  being 
turned  on,  it  cannot  be  established  at  all  until  sufficient  current  is 
applied  to  produce  a  light  equal  to  some  hundreds  of  candles  ;  so  the 
question  resolves  itself  to  this,  that  to  produce  a  dissolving  effect 
upon  the  screen,  where  electric  arc  light  is  concerned — the  most 
brilliant  light  we  have — we  must  hark  back  to  the  appliances  used 
for  the  purpose  when  the  weakest  of  our  now  available  illuminants 
(the  oil  lamp)  was  the  only  one  a  disposal. 

However,  there  is  comfort  in  h  e  reflection  that  the  double  fan 
arrangement,  which  became  obsolete  with  the  advent  of  the  lime 
light,  and  which  must  now  be  resurrected,  is  a  far  more  perfect 
means  of  dissolving  one  picture  into  another  than  the  turning  off  of 
one  set  of  gases  while  another  is  being  turned  on,  which  at  present 
obtains  where  the  lime  light  is  concerned.  It  has  its  disadvantages, 
undoubtedly,  not  the  least  being  that  both  lights  must  be  kept 
burning  at  the  full  all  the  time  the  “  effect”  is  in  progress.  But, 
with  two  electric  lights,  one  can  be  extinguished  as  soon  as  the 
change  from  one  picture  to  another  has  been  effected,  and  it  need 
not  be  relighted  until  just  before  the  next  change  is  required. 
However,  sufficient  electric  current  must  be  provided  to  maintain 
two  lights  running  concurrently,  unless  what  I  may  call  the  “series” 
system  be  employed.  And  this  system  I  will  dispose  of  first,  for, 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  economical,  there  are  so  many  practical 
objections  to  its  use,  that  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  regarded  as 
practically  “  out  of  the  hunt.” 

When  a  single  arc  light  is  run  upon  a  100  volt  circuit  (100  volts 
is  the  usual  pressure  supplied  to  halls,  &c.),  an  extra  resistance  has 
to  be  employed  to  absorb  the  energy  which,  is  not  required  at  the 
lamp.  For  instance,  a  lamp  taking  15  ampere  current  would  absorb 
rarher  under  50  volts  out  of  the  100.  The  remainder— a  little  more 
than  half  of  the  total  voltage — has  to  be  taken  up  by  the  resistance, 
which  converts  the  energy  into  heat,  that,  of  course,  being  quite 
wasted.  Thus,  in  round  numbers,  the  energy  represented  by  15 
ampi-res  at  an  E.M.F.  of  100  volts — that  is  1500  watts— is  divided 
equally  between  lamp  and  resistance.  So  two  arc  lamps,  with  the 
15  ampi-res  passing  through  each,  and  each  absorbing  its  quota  of 
nearly  50  volts,  could  be  run  upon  the  circuit,  and  the  two  lights, 
each  as  brilliant  as  the  one  would  be  alone,  would  absorb  together 
only  tin-  same  power  as  is  required  to  maintain  a  single  light  with 
its  insistence.  Consequently  it  requires  precisely  the  same  quantity 
of  electricity— or,  in  other  words,  it  is  just  as  cheap— to  supply  a 
double  dissolving-view  lantern  as  a  single  one.  ' 

Now  for  the  disadvantages.  In  the  first  place  both  these  lamps 
must  be  of  the  automatic  variety,  and  automatic  regulators  are, 
except  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  electrician,  very  difficult  to 
manage,  and  very  liable  to  go  wrong  at  critical  moments,  and  even 
an  electrician  would  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  control  the  vagaries  of 
two  automatic  lamps  running  tandem  as  it  were  at  the  same  that  he 
is  operating  the  double  lantern.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  keep 
two  hand-fed  lamps  running  in  series,  for  one  cannot  tell  which  lamp 


requires  attention  when  the  light  burns  a  little  low,  for  tin  light  of 
both  diminishes  equally,  and,  if  the  wrong  one  is  trimmed,  both  an* 
immediately  extinguished.  With  two  automatic  lamps  run  in  s-  rn-  , 
all  the  troubles  of  one  lamp  will  be  quadrupled.  Every  little  flicker 
or  jump  which  occurs  in  one  lamp — and  a  few  jerks  are  inevitable 
with  even  the  best  carbons — will  be  reproduced  in  duplicate  in  tin- 
other,  and,  should  anything  go  wrong  with  the  works  of  one,  both 
will  be  extinguished.  Lastly,  both  lamps  must  lie  kept  running  during 
the  whole  performance,  for  each  serves  as  a  resistance  to  the  oth»-r, 
unless  some  arrangement  of  switches  be  employed  by  which  a  re¬ 
sistance  can  be  shunted  into  the  circuit  instead  of  one  of  the  lamps 
while  the  other  is  burning.  This  would  remov-  many  of  the  disad¬ 
vantages,  it  is  true,  but  it  might  introduce  fresh  ones,  for  it  i-  very 
doubtful  whether  this  shunting  could  be  accomplished  without 
causing  a  very  perceptible  flicker  of  light  on  the  sheet,  and  many 
automatic  lamps,  including  the  best  of  all,  will  his.>  and  spit  in  a 
noisy  and  most  distressing  manner  for  a  full  minute  after  they  are 
lighted  up.  However,  here  is  a  scheme  for  the  necessary  connexions; 
it  might  be  worth  trying,  at  all  events. 

There  are  moi’e  wavs  than  one  in  which  two  lamps  for  working 
in  series,  or  separately  with  a  resistance,  according  to  circumstances, 


maybe  connected  up,  but  the  plan  I  have  sketched  out  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  diagram  (fig.  1)  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  answer  all 
requirements  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Referring  to  the  sketch, 
A  and  b  are  the  two  lamps,  which,  as  before  stated,  must  be 
automatic.  The  polarity  of  the  triunials  is  marked  by  the  letters 
n  and  p.  The  negative  and  positive  leads  are  shown  at  either  side 
of  the  diagram,  the  former  being  connected  with  the  negative  ter¬ 
minal  of  one  lamp,  while  the  latter  is  attached  to  the  positive  screw 
of  the  other.  In  the  centre  of  the  figure  is  a  double,  two-wray 
switch,  whose  two  arms  are  linked  together  (by  insulating  material) 
so  that  they  may  be  operated  together  by  one  lever  between  them. 
This  lever  also  carries  a  junction  piece,  whose  function  it  is  to 
connect  the  two  central  contact  pieces  with  one  another  when  the 
switch  arms  proper  are  not  in  contact  with  any  of  the  studs,  c  is 
the  resistance  whose  duty  it  is  to  absorb  the  superfluous  voltage 
when  only  one  lamp  is  burning,  and  it  has  to  be  thrown  in  circuit 
with  either  lamp  alternately  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  which  is 
not  in  action.  The  two  uppermost  contacts  are  connected  with  the 
positive  and  negative  leads  respectively. 

When  the  switch  is  in  the  position  b,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  the 
right-hand  lantern  only  is  in  action.  The  current  enters  by  the 
positive  lead,  passes  the  stud  of  the  switch,  where  there  is  nothing 
to  interfere  with  it,  and  enters  the  lamp  at  the  positive  terminal. 
Leaving  it  again  at  the  other  it  flows  through  the  right-hand  arm  of 
the  switch  into  the  resistance,  which,  by  the  way,  must  be  adjusted 
to  exactly  the  same  resistivity  as  one  lamp.  Thence  it  passes 
through  the  other  arm  of  the  switch  to  the  negative  lead,  nob 
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entering  the  lamp  A  at  all,  for  there  there  is  no  return  path  for  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  switch  is  in  the  opposite  position,  the 
lamp  b  is  thrown  out  of  circuit,  and  the  current  passes  first  through 
the  resistance  and  then  through  lamp  a. 

But  between  these  extremes  there  is  a  central  position  for  [the 
switch,  when  the  two  arms  connected  with  the  resistance  have  no 
contacts  to  rest  upon,  but  the  two  central  studs  are  in  connexion 
with  one  another.  In  this  case  the  current  will  flow  first  through 
lamp  B,  and  then,  without  entering  the  resistance,  through  lamp  a; 
and  the  two  lamps  will  then  be  burning  in  series.  The  small 
auxiliary  resistance,  it,  is  to  control  the  amount  of  current  con¬ 
sumed  when  the  two  lamps  are  running  together. 

The  method  of  working  scarcely  needs  any  explanation.  We  will 
suppose  lantern  b  is  in  action,  the  switch  being  in  the  position 
shown.  Slide  No.  2  is  ready  in  lantern  a,  whose  lens  is  covered 
with  the  fan  of  the  dissolving  device.  A  short  time  before  the 
change  is  required  the  lever  is  shifted  over  to  the  central  position,  and 
lantern  a  lights  up  without,  interfering  in  any  way  with  its  neigh¬ 
bour.  By  the  way,  the  switch  should,  of  course,  be  fitted  with  some 
spring  movement  to  give  the  usual  “  quick  make  and  break  ”  action, 
or  the  operator  will  have  to  be  very  dexterous  to  avoid  half  contacts. 
Now,  the  lamp  in  a  lantern  having  settled  down  quietly  to  its  work, 
the  dissolving  fan  can  be  shifted  across,  and  the  “effect”  .accom¬ 
plished,  after  which  the  switch  lever  may  be  pushed  to  position  A, 
and  lamp  B  goes  out. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  this  arrangement  has  its  very  decided  disad¬ 
vantages  to  be  placed  beside  its  one  good  quality — an  important  one, 
that  of  economy — and,  if  reference  be  made  to  fig.  2,  the  alternative 
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Fig.  2. 


method,  ihe  parallel  arrangement  as  it  may  be  called,  will  be  found 
set  forth  in  diagrammatic  form.  The  method  is  so  simple  that  it  will 
not  take  long  to  describe  it.  Each  lantern  is  absolutely  independent 
of  the  other;  each  has  its  separate  switch  and  separate  resistance, 
and  each  is  connected  entirely  separately  with  the  leads.  In  this 
diagram,  as  in  the  previous  one,  lantern  b  only  is  in  action. 
Immediately  before  dissolving  —  for,  as  hand-fed  lamps  can  be 
employed,  no  time  need  be  allowed  for  settling  down — switch  a  is 
turned  on,  and  lamp  a  lighted  up.  Then  the  change  of  picture  is 
made,  and  lamp  b  switched  off.  It  may  be  preferable,  when  hand- 
fed  lamps  are  used,  to  have  each  one  fitted  with  an  automatic  arc- 
striking  device,  so  that  they  light  up  spontaneously  directly  they 
are  switched  on;  but  in  my  own  practice  I  do  not  find  this  at  all 
necessary.  After  dissolving,  I  switch  out  the  lamp  which  is  not 
required,  and  immediately  turn  the  switch  on  again.  1  he  lamp,  of 
course,  does  not  relight.  When  the  time  comes  for  dissolving  again, 
a  touch  of  the  handle— my  lamps  are  fitted  with  a  “quick  striking  " 
device — suffices  to  re-establish  the  light.,  and  my  hand  is  ready  on 
the  feeding  handle,  to  adjust  the  length  of  the  arc,  if  it  does  not 
immediately  begin  to  burn  satisfactorily. 

This  system  is  as  simple  as  it  well  can  be,  but  it  has  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  not  being  economical  on  a  100  volt  circuit.  It  necessitates 
leads  and  fuses  of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  enough  current  for 
two  lamps,  for,  though  they  will  only  be  running  simultaneously  for 
a  short  part  of  the  time,  the  electrical  arrangements  must  be  made 


as  if  they  were  burning  together  for  the  whole  evening.  It  remains 
for  the  operator  to  weigh  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
two  systems  against  one  another,  and  to  decide  upon  that  whose 
merits  are  the  greater.  Cecil  M.  IIkpworth. 
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NOTES  ON  RADIOGRAPHY. 

No  scientific  advance  of  modern  times  has  called  forth  Buch  a  voluminous 
torrent  of  literature,  within  euch  a  short  time  of  its  discovery,  as  has  the 
Rontgen  radiation.  The  radiographic  results  produced  to-day  are  a  gieat 
improvement  on  those  of  a  few  months  ago,  and  many  technical  advances 
have  been  made;  nevertheless,  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  a  solution  of  the 
mystery  as  to  what  the  X  rays  are,  and  how  they  are  product  d.  The 
number  of  theoiies  put  forward  to  account  for  the  various  phenomena 
exhibited  is  growing  daily  ;  indeed,  they  are  becoming  bo  bewildering,  that 
to  argue  the  pros  and  cons,  of  each,  even  in  the  light  of  our,  at  present, 
limited  knowledge,  would  occupy  considerable  space.  Collective  investiga 
tionhas  never  been  productive  of  good  results,  inasmuch  as  the  inferences 
drawn  from  the  various  experiments  are  in  many  instances  incorrect  and 
misleading  ;  and,  even  when  the  results  of  experiments  alone  are  recorded, 
they  in  most  cat*es,  have  to  be  repeated  before  they  can  be  accepted  a>- 
proven.  Not  for  one  moment  should  the  publication  of  carefully  ob-erv<  d 
facts  be  discouraged;  on  the  other  baud,  every  inducement  should  be 
held  out  to  those  workers  who  are  willing  to  give  away  the  results  of 
their  labours.  At  the  Bame  time,  no  chance  should  be  lost  ot  im¬ 
pressing  the  willing  ones  with  the  necessity  of  recording  the  fact  a- 
they  occur  without  adding  one  jot,  for  the  sake  of  giving  verisimilitude 
to  an  otherwise  bald  «nd  uninteresting  fact.  There  can  be  little  douhi 
that  many  of  the  facts  (published  as  such)  relating  to  radiography  are 
not  what  they  appear.  I  would  not  for  one  moment  suggest  that  m;>- 
statements  have  been  purposely  made  with  the  intention  of  misleading, 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  many  instances  the  wish  was  fatb-  r 
of  the  fact,  and  that  insufficient  care  was  taken  in  making  records.  To 
those  workers  who  are  devoting  most  of  their  time  to  the  investigation  of 
this  interesting  discovery  it  matters  little  what  statements  are  made,  a* 
they  are  in  a  position  to  pick  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  ;  but  to  beginner* 
erroneous  statements  are  a  source  of  great  trouble.  Only  recently  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  beginner  who  iB  in  great  trouble  because  he  cannot 
obtain  satisfactory  negatives  of  the  hand  with  an  exposure  of  ten  seconds. 
He  is  using  a  “focus  tube,” a  coil  which  gives  a  continuous  four-inch 
spark,  and  a  very  rapid  plate,  as  he  had  seen  recommended  in  an  article. 
On  reading  the  article  in  question,  I  found  that  the  writer  stated  that  under 
similar  conditions  he  had  obtained  a  negative.  What  he  should  have  said 
was  that  he  obtained  an  image;  to  call  it  a  negative  unintentionally  mis 
leads  many  readers.  That  he  obtained  an  outline  of  the  hand,  and  perhaps 
an  indistinct  one  of  the  bones,  is  undoubtedly  a  fact ;  but  that  it  was  a 
negative  (in  the  generally  accepted  meaning  of  the  term)  is  incorrect,  a 
no  amount  of  intensification  or  after-treatment  would  render  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  dense  for  printing  purposes.  It  is  very  easily  demon-trated  that 
an  exposure  short  of  ihat  which  is  necessary  to  produce  a  good,  den^e 
deposit,  in  that  portion  of  the  plate  which  is  covered  on.;  ,  rotect- 

ing  envelopes,  is  incapable  of  yielding  a  negative.  A  slightly  under  or 
over  exposed  plate  can,  of  course,  be  intensified,  and  may  yield  a  good 
result. 

There  are  at  least  two  methods  of  testing  the  actinic  power  of 
the  rays,  and  of  finding  out  the  shortest  exposure  necessary  to  produce 
a  negative  with  a  given  make  of  plate.  The  first  is  by  using  a  K»y- 
ometer — an  instrument  formed  of  superimposed  layers  of  thin  metal, 
of  diminishing  size.  This  I  described  in  the  columns  of  a  oonh  mp<  nary 
a  few  weeks  back.  The  second  method  is  carried  out  in  th> 
following  manner  :  The  outside  protecting  envelope  (quarter-plat*  ) 
is  ruled  across  with  lines  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  The  covered 
plate  is  now  placed  in  position  under  the  tube,  the  distano  between 
the  two  being  carefully  noted.  A  thick  piece  of  sheet  lead,  with  a 
straight  edge,  is  now  laid  over  the  plate  so  as  to  protect  all  but  the 
first  quarter  of  an  inch.  This  is  exposed  for,  say,  ten  seconds,  when 
the  coil  is  stopped.  The  edge  of  the  lead  is  now  moved  to  the 
second  line  and  again  an  exposure  of  ten  seconds  is  given,  and 
the  process  is  repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  plate  has  been  exposed, 
when  the  last  quarter  of  an  inch  will  have  had  only  an  exposure  of  ten 
seconds,  whilst  the  first  will  have  had  170.  The  plate  should  now  be 
developed  (if  possible  with  a  standard  ferrous-oxalate  developer)  until  the 
least-exposed  portion  has  obtained  some  density.  An  examination  of  tin 
negative  will  show  which  portion  ha*  been  best  exposed,  granting,  of 
course,  that  the  rays  from  the  tube  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce 
the  best  result,  in  the  length  of  time  occupied  by  the  full  exposure.  If  it 
is  thought  that  none  of  the  exposures  have  been  long  enough,  the  exprri 
ment  may  be  repeated,  giving  exposures  of  twenty  seconds  ;  a  half  put* 
can  be  substituted  ;  or  another  quarter-plate  can  be  given  an  exposure  of 
170  seconds  before  the  process  is  repeated.  I  have  found  thi  -  nieth  « I 
exceedingly  useful  in  helping  me  to  lorm  a  judgment  as  to  the  working 
of  my  apparatus,  and,  if  the  standard  ferrous-oxalate  developer  be  n-  d 
together  with  a  timed  development,  we  have  a  ready  means  of  determ m- 
ing  the  relative  rapidities  of  the  various  brands  of  plates. 

In  my  early  experiments  I  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  relative 
from  which  I  could  print  without  some  intensification  or  dodging.  Now 
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however,  by  making  a  preliminary  experiment  in  order  to  test  the 
efficiency  of  my  tube,  I  can  obtain  negative  after  negative  from  which  I 
can  produce  excellent  prints.  I  have,  moreover,  proved  that  the  plate 
with  the  highest  speed  number  is  not  necessarily  the  best  for  radio- 
graphic  work,  and  that  some  of  the  specially  prepared  ones  are  far  in¬ 
ferior  to  some  of  the  older  and  less  rapid  brands.  My  best  results  have 
been  procured  npon  a  plate  which  is  comparatively  slow — one  which  re¬ 
quires  from  two  to  three  minutes’  exposure  for  a  hand.  I  would  most 
willingly  tell  my  readers  what  brand  I  use,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  such 
advertisements  are  unfair  to  other  makers,  as  undoubtedly  the  personal 
equation,  to  a  great  extent,  is  brought  into  play.  I  may  say,  however,  it 
Is  one  of  the  brands  which  I  years  ago  found  to  yield  the  best  negative  in 
photo-micrographic  work. 

The  most  important  subject  to  radiographers  is  that  of  tubes.  There 
can  be  no  two  opinions  that  the  so-called  “  focus  tube  ”  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  older  form.  There  is,  however,  plenty  of  room  for  im¬ 
provement,  and  further  experiment  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  good 
results.  The  chief  faults  I  have  to  find  with  the  present  tubes  are,  firstly, 
that  they  are  too  short,  hence  sparking  over  and  brushing  from  the 
terminals  is  a  common  occurrence ;  secondly,  that  their  shape  renders 
them  peculiarly  liable  to  be  pierced  by  sparks  ;  and,  lastly,  that  in  many 
instances  the  platinum  loops  are  too  thin.  The  first  difficulty  is  easily 
overcome  by  prolonging  the  end  of  the  tube  to  such  a  length  as  to  render 
sparking  across  impossible.  This  may  be  done  by  welding  a  glass  tube 
into  either  end,  the  conducting  wire  being  fixed  inside  this  with  some  non¬ 
conducting  material.  I  have  tried  this  method  with  success.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  brushing  from  the  end  of  the  tube  is  a 
matter  of  little  moment,  but  for  surgical  purposes  it  should  be  made  im¬ 
possible,  for  not  only  is  it  painful  to  the  patient,  but  it  is  liable  to  make 
him  jump,  and  thus  to  endanger  the  safety  of  your  apparatus.  I  see  no 
reason  why  all  “  focus  tubes  ”  should  be  made  the  same  shape  ;  and, 
further,  as  all  those  I  have  spoiled  have  been  pierced  by  sparks  at  the 
angle  formed  at  the  junction  of  the  portion  which  contains  the  cathode 
pole  with  the  main  bulb,  I  would  suggest  that  the  shape  be  altered.  At 
this  angle  the  edge  of  the  concave  cathode  pole  comes  very  near  to  the  glass, 
and,  as  the  angle  appears  to  exert  some  resistance  to  the  free  passage  of 
the  spark  over  the  tube,  it  might  be  done  away  with  with  advantage.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  shape  of  an  elongated  egg  would  offer  less  resist¬ 
ance,  and  that  the  cathode  pole  need  not  then  come  so  near  the  surface 
of  the  glass. 

It  must  fall  to  the  lot  of  very  few  amateurs  to  be  able  to  experiment 
in  the  manufacture  of  tubes,  hence  our  progress  in  this  direction  is  not  as 
rapid  as  it  otherwise  might  be  ;  nevertheless,  there  are  many  makers 
who  would  be  willing  to  fall  in  with  any  practical  suggestion.  There  is 
therefore  no  reason  why  such  suggestions  should  not  be  brought  forward. 
A  more  powerful  tube  would,  at  any  rate,  place  increased  facilities  in  the 
hands  of  the  surgeon,  as  it  would  enable  him  to  work  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  photographic  plate,  and  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  satisfactory  radiographs  of  the  thicker  parts  of  the 
body  would  be  removed. 

Whilst  upon  the  question  of  tubes,  I  should  like  to  inquire  if  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made  with  the  object  of  finding  the  most  suitable  and  best 
metal  for  use  in  the  construction  of  the  anode  pole.  That  platinum 
answers  well  will  undoubtedly  be  admitted,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  some  other  metal  should  not  be  better.  Has  silver  been  tried? 
My  experiments  have  proved  that  this  metal  is  more  opaque  to  the  rays 
than  platinum,  hence  it  might  answer  better.  Again,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  metals  uranium  and  tungsten  should  be  tried.  That  we  at 
present  know  very  little  of  the  conditions  which  enable  us  to  obtain  the 
best  results  from  our  tubes  is  obvious  from  the  contradictory  statements 
which  have  appeared  in  print.  That  temperature  has  some  effect  is 
certain,  but  to  what  degree  is  a  matter  for  further  observation.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  height  of  the  barometer 
had  an  effect,  and  I  made  several  experiments  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
conclusive  evidence.  During  this  period,  always  using  a  spark  of  the  same 
length,  the  tube  sparked  over  some  days,  whilst  on  others  it  carried  the 
twelve-inch  spark  with  ease.  My  calculations,  however,  have  been  entirely 
upset,  for,  during  a  later  period  of  ten  days,  with  constant  changes  in  pres¬ 
sure,  it  has  not  once  sparked  over.  From  these  experiments  I  can  only 
conclude  that  these  variations  in  the  working  of  the  tube  are  due  to  some 
changes  in  the  tube  itself.  I  may  say  that  the  tube  in  question  is  not  a 
new  one,  and  that  it  has  been  in  use  for  upwards  of  four  months.  It 
was  originally  intended  to  be  used  with  a  two  or  three-inch  spark ;  it  now 
carries  a  twelve-inch  spark  with  ease.  I  have  several  times  seen  it  stated 
that  the  fluorescence  of  a  tube  is  no  guide  to  its  working  power.  In  noy 
experience  this  is  incorrect,  as  I  am  invariably  able  to  judge  my  exposure 
by  noting  the  amount  of  fluorescence.  The  coil  I  am  using  has  a  mercury 
contact-breaker,  which  can  be  so  adjusted  that  any  number  of  breaks  can 
be  obtained  at  will.  I  at  one  time  imagined  that  the  intensity  of  the  rays 
was  in  direct  ratio  with  the  number  of  breaks,  and  I  spent  much  time  in 
trying  to  devise  an  arrangement  that  would  give  more  rapid  breaks.  I 
now  find,  however,  that  a  certain  but  variable  number  of  breaks  yield  the 
best  results.  The  number  varies  considerably  with  the  state  of  the  tube, 
and  I  find  that  best  suited  by  noting  the  amount  of  fluorescence.  This 
I  consider  to  be  an  observation  of  some  importance,  and  shall  hope  to 
communicate  some  further  particulars  when  I  have  continued  my  experi¬ 
ments.. 


The  question  of  shortening  the  necessary  exposure  by  radiography 
through  the  back  of  the  plate  whilst  the  front  is  in  contact  with  a  card 
coated  with  some  fluorescent  substance  has  been  carefully  gone  into, 
and  with  fluor  spar,  which  has  been  specially  recommended,  I  fail  to 
note  any  advantage.  I  have  repeated  the  experiment  many  times,  using 
a  card  which  only  covered  half  the  plate,  and  I  have  failed  to  mark  aDy 
difference  between  the  two  halves.  In  using  the  card  above  the  plate 
there  was  a  slight  difference,  but  this  was  more  than  counteracted  by  the 
resistance  the  fluorescent  substances  offered  to  the  passage  of  the  rays. 
I  find  that  tungstate  of  calcium  is  exceedingly  opaque,  and  offers  a 
resistance  nearly  equal  to  that  offered  by  iodoform,  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  being  unusually  resistive  to  the  X  rays. 

The  following  experiment,  although  yielding  a  negative  result,  may 
open  up  a  field  of  research  which  is  new.  I  wanted  to  a«certain  if  the 
X  rays  would  act  in  a  similar  manner  to  light,  upon  a  plate  which  was 
exposed  under  the  same  circumstances  under  which  the  colour  photo¬ 
graphs  of  M.  Lippmann  are  produced.  For  this  purpose  a  plate  was 
backed  up  with  mercury,  and  several  pieces  of  coloured  glass  were  placed 
upon  it.  From  my  previously  gained  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  X 
rays,  I  expected  a  negative  result,  nor  was  I  disappointed.  I  msy 
mention,  however,  that  the  plates  were  not  specially  prepared,  so  that 
the  experiments  were  not  tried  under  the  best  conditions.  I  failed  to 
notice  any  difference  in  the  amount  of  deposit  in  any  instance,  the 
various  coloured  glasses  being  of  the  same  thickness ;  and,  moreover, 
when  the  negative  was  again  backed  with  mercury,  there  was  no  sign  of 
colour.  I,  however,  discovered  that  the  necessary  exposure  was  consider¬ 
ably  reduced.  I  should  like  my  radiographic  readers  to  repeat  this 
experiment  and  to  publish  their  conclusions,  as  it  seems  to  prove  that 
mercury  has  the  power  of  reflecting  some  of  the  rays,  a  phenomenon  I 
have  not  observed  with  other  metals. 

I  have  made  a  lengthy  series  of  experiments  with  the  object  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  penetrability  of  various  metals,  but,  owing  to  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  various  metals  in  sheets  of  the  same  thickness, 
I  have  been  seriously  handicapped.  Sheets  have  been  chosen  as  nearly 
as  possible  of  the  same  decimal  gauge,  and,  although  it  has,  so  far,  been 
impossible  to  obtain  accurate  measurements,  they  may  be  roughly  placed 
in  the  following  order. 

List  of  metals,  placed  in  order  of  the  resistance  they  offer  to  the  passage 
of  the  X  rays  :  Aluminium,  steel,  zinc,  tin,  copper,  nickel,  brass,  platinum, 
lead,  and  silver. 

The  brass  in  the  above  list  is  composed  of  copper,  63  per  cent. ; 
zinc,  37  per  cent.,  with  slight  impurities,  in  all  about  -03  per  cent.  The 
thickness  of  the  sheets  used  was  as  near  as  possible  4  metal  gauge,  or 
•012  decimal  gauge. 

The  order  in  which  the  above  list  of  metals  is  placed  is  only  approxi¬ 
mately  correct,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  accurate  measurements 
before  an  absolutely  correct  list  can  be  drawn  up  ;  it  is,  nevertheless, 
sufficiently  near  the  mark  for  all  practical  purposes. 

During  the  progress  of  my  experiments  upon  metals,  I  have  noted  an 
interesting  point  which  I  have  not  seen  mentioned.  It  is  a  well-recognised 
fact  that  variations  in  thickness  can  be  radiographed,  and  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  (using  great  care)  to  obtain  a  mixed  image  of  the  two  sides  of  a  coin. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  for,  if  a  sheet  of  metal  be  dented,  even  so  slightly  as 
not  to  render  one  part  thinner  than  another,  this  indentation  can  be 
pictured.  If  a  radiograph  be  taken  through  the  metal  covering  from  the 
top  of  a  bottle  of  pyrogallic  acid,  for  instance,  the  lettering  and  trade 
mark  will  stand  out  as  plainly  as  if  it  were  photographed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  with  a  camera  and  lens.  I  at  first  thought  that  this  phenomenon 
was  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  process  of  pressing  up  the  image,  the 
metal  was  considerably  thinned  in  certain  parts.  I  disproved  this  theory 
in  the  following  way.  A  small  piece  of  thin  foil  (a  mixture  of  tin  and 
lead)  was  pressed  down  upon  a  medal  with  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  not 
sufficient  force  being  exerted  to  stretch  and  thin  the  metal.  I  succeeded 
in  radiographing  the  raised  image  with  ease,  and,  on  carrying  out  this 
method,  with  care,  I  find  I  can  obtain  an  image  of  any  medal  1  may 
desire  to  copy.  I  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  production  of  the 
image  was  due  to  the  varying  distances  of  the  surface  of  the  pressed 
metal,  from  the  photographic  plate.  This  theory  I  still  hold,  although 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  phenomenon  may  be  due  to  an  entirely  different 
cause,  viz.,  to  some  special  property  exhibited  by  the  X  rays  in  passing 
through  curved  substances. 

To  try  and  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  matter,  I  took  two  small  pieces  of 
sheet  lead,  about  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  These  I  lightly 
pressed  upon  a  brass  ring,  so  as  to  slightly  raise  a  ring  on  each  piece. 
I  now  placed  both  pieces  upon  a  covered  plate.  One  I  placed  with  the 
raised  ring  towards  the  plate,  the  other  with  the  raised  surface  towards 
the  tube.  On  examination  of  the  negative  I  failed  to  find  any  difference 
between  the  two  images,  and,  had  they  not  been  marked,  I  could  not  have 
told  one  from  the  other,  although  in  both  instances  the  rings  were 
perfectly  distinct.  This  experiment  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  last 
theory  mentioned  is  the  correct  one. 

When  radiographing  through  a  number  of  substances  upon  one  plate, 
unless  great  care  be  taken  in  making  notes,  there  is  always  a  chance  that 
one  may  be  mistaken  for  another  unless  they  are  marked  immediately. 
This  difficulty  is,  however,  easily  overcome  by  marking  at  the  same  time 
as  the  radiograph  is  produced.  The  method  I  have  adopted  answers  so 
well  that  I  can  safely  recommend  it  to  others.  Having  arranged  my 
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substances  to  my  satisfaction,  I  then  take  a  strip  of  thin  sheet  lead  or 

STto“fom  fc*  8mall6r  1  ™nge  under  the  objects 

so  as  to  form  Roman  numerals.  These,  of  course,  photogranh  and 

a  mistake- 1  adopt  ^  ”» 

In  radiographing  the  hands,  feet,  and  various  parts  of  the  body  it  is 

Fh3dnb/reoomr?^erf  °tl  3+°me  imP°rtance  that  accurate  measurements 

h  I  have  devto^ff  V^6  ?f  pr°ducing  the  Degative>  To  facilitate 
velv  well  a  f  6  ^ollo7in8  apparatus,  which  answers  its  purpose 
PfnJ,,  tlL  A  q  •  wooden  frame  is  made,  round  the  edges  of  which 
mall  sprigs  are  driven  in  at  a  distance  of  an  inch  apart.  Thin  brass 

tod IMifath  Strftc,hed  a?ross. from  side  *0  side  and  from  end  to  end,  so  as 
he  deoid^them  h°i  6  SUrfafe  int0  inch  squares.  This  frame,  which  should 
be  considerably  larger  than  the  plate  it  is  your  intention  to  use  is 

I  ufe  h°«3  h«e  7 'T1  P'atM  80  lllat  t,le  wira  elo"e  ‘°  11,8  envelopes. 

°Ier  lh,s'  the  suiting  negative  will  plainly  show 
the  squares,  and  accurate  measurements  can  be  made  at  a  glance. 

a  surgical  point  of  view,  radiography  is  fast  gaining  ground, 
diagnosis^  y  mstances  blds  fair  to  surplant  the  older  methods  of 

„Q  ?be  Chl6f  d-lffi-uUlfy  Yhich  at  Present  lies  in  the  path  of  the  surgical 

wheKSned3  tbTM°fif0t  bemg  ab!e  to  ProPerI7  interpret  the  results 
en  obtained.  This,  however,  will  be  overcome  in  time.  An  extended 
inveshgation  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  varying  appearances  of 
hefn°5nnfibs  of  Patholof?lcal  specimens,  the  exact  diagnosis  of  which  has 
,  C01?1fir“ed’  cann°t  fail  to  add  to  our  knowledge,  and  will  render  us 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  things  in  the  living  body 

&Ueady  occupied  much  of  your  valuable  space,  I  will  conclude 

Tmv0thf  hTe  that  hurnedly  written  and  disjointed  notes  may 

prove  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers.  y 

Hall-Edwards,  L.R.C.P.,  F.R.P.S. 


'[/  focussing  scale  for  hand  cameras. 

In  the  Photographic  News  the  following  rule  is  given  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  focussing  scale  for  hand  cameras  :  “  Focus  a  low-lying 
cloud  or  other  object  on  the  horizon,  and  make  a  mark  to  show  the 
extension  of  camera.  Now  focus  on  an  object  4  ft.  distant,  and  mark 
the  extension  of  camera.  Exactly  midway  between  these  two  points 
will  be  the  extension  for  8  ft.,  midway  between  the  8  and  infinity 


16  32  Inf. 

The  intermediate  distances 


marks  will  be  the  distance  for  16  ft. 
can  be  found  in  exactly  the  same  way.” 

This  is  certainly  very  simple,  but  unfortunately  the  extension  for 
8  it.  will  not  be  “  exactly  midway  between  these  two  points,”  neither 
will  the  intermediate  distances  be  correct  if  determined  in  the  same 
way. 

If,  I°r  exaraple,  we  take  a  7-in.  focus  lens  and  proceed  by  the 
above  rule,  we  shall  obtain  a  scale  like  this : _ 


1-195 


•5975 


4  8  Inf. 

The  point  marked  4  will  be  1T95  in.  from  the  inf.  mark,  therefore 
the  8  mark  will  be  '5975  from  it ;  but  the  focus  of  a  7  in.  lens,  for 
an  object  distant  8  ft.,  is  7-5506  ;  consequently,  the  8  point,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  above  rule,  is  about  in.  too  far  from  the  inf.  end 
of  the  scale.  If  examined,  the  other  points  will  also  be  found  to  be 
improperly  placed,  because,  if  these  posterior  foci  are  in  a  geometrical 
progression,  their  conjugates  will  not  be  so. 

To  correct  the  above  rule— Instead  of  writing  8  at  the  a  mark, 
put  8  minus  focus ;  instead  of  16  at  the  [  mark,  put  16  minus  3 
foci;  and,  instead  of  32,  put  22  minus  7  foci,  and  so  on. 

The  number  of  foci  to  be  deducted  may  be  easily  determined, 
because  they  are  always  unity  added  to  double  of  the  preceding 
figure;  thus,  1  plus  twice  3  =  7;  1  plus  twice  7  =  15;  1  plus  twice 
15  =  31,  &c. 

The  corrected  scale  for  the  7-in.  focus  lens  will  be,  therefore, 


instead  of 

8  ft. 

put 

8  ft. 

minus  7 

in, 

=  7 A  ft. 

97 

16  „ 

97 

16  „ 

„  21 

97 

=  Id  „ 

•9 

32  „ 

9) 

32  „ 

„  49 

77 

=  28  „ 

9) 

64  „ 

97 

64  „ 

»  105 

77 

=  55  „ 

Another  accurate  and  more  simple  rule,  which  only  mmires  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  to  be  known,  is  as  follows 

Lay  off  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  from  the  focal  point  (inf 
mark),  thus — 

2  4ft 


3/ 


5/  9 f  Inf. 


O  h  r  !T'r  rU  q;,ar7r  h’  &c-  “  noting  over  the  divisions, 

-  for  the  half,  4  for  the  quarter,  8  for  the  eighth,  and  so  on.  Below 

these  write  a  figure  which  is  one  more  than  the  one  above  it ;  thus 
under  the  2  write  3,  under  the  4  write  8,  and  so  on.  Then  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  (in  inches),  when  multiplied  by  these  lower 
figures,  will  denote  the  respective  conjugate  foci  in  inches. 

Example.— Construct  a  focussing  scale  for  a  hand  camera,  the 
focus  of  its  lens  being  5  in. 

As  in  practice,  the  marks  at  2  and  4  will  hardly  be  required  •  we 
may  begin  by  laying  off  at  once  the  §  of  the  focal  length  for  the  6 
point,  and  halve  it  for  the  16  point,  and  so  on.  Thus— 


Distance  from  Inf. 

Number. 

Conjugate  focus. 

ft  =  k  of  focus  8 

0/  =  3}  ft. 

=  A  the 

preceding  16 

'V  =  7  „ 

7l’2  =  f 

„  32 

83/  =  14  „ 

AT  =  f 

»  64 

«o/  =  27  „ 

if  s  —  i 

it  128 

=  51  „ 

3$  ft. 

1 

1 1  54 

1  | 

1 

7 

1  1 

27  Inf. 

Edward  M.  Nklson. 
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Tnu  framework  having  been  made  or  purchased,  a  few  words  about  the 

tAK.nS  n0t  bG  /°Ut  °f  plaC6‘  Althoab’h  most  of  my  pictures  bave  been 
taken  by  means  of  penny  pipes,  I  by  no  means  undervalue  the  various 
ash  lamps  now  upon  the  market.  The  pipes  will  give  sufficient  light  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  their  only  drawback  being  the  extra  trouble 
necessary  in  preparing  them  for  work.  The  chief  point  in  their  favour  is 
their  cheapness,  so  that,  if  one  has  a  desire  to  “  try  his  hand  on 
Iigbt  work,  he  has  a  very  inexpensive  mode  of  procedure.  Should  he 
succeed,  hecan  then  “  launch  out  ”  as  extensively  as  he  pleases.  I.atu-rl  v 
I  have  had  some  simple  lamps  of  my  own  design  made  by  a  tin 
which  work  with  less  trouble,  although  the  results  are  no  better  than 
before  Each  experimenter  must  choose  for  himself  the  lamps  which 
give  the  best  results  in  his  hands. 

I  will  suppose  the  reader  desires  to  “take  a  flashlight.”  Having 
S  good  brand  of  instantaneous  plates,  it  will  be  n.  ~e««arv  to 
back  the  same  before  use,  otherwise  every  highly  polished  piece  of 
furniture,  mirror,  glass,  or  white  article  in  the  room,  will  most  c  rtainlv 
cause  halation  and  ruin  the  photograph  as  a  picture.  I  have  used  several 
methods,  but  for  simplicity  I  think  nothing  beats  the  following  :  Expose 
sensitised  paper— r.O.P.  preferred,  although  albumen  will  do— to  dav- 
light  until  very  dark.  Do  this  in  the  shade,  or  it  e'a 

reflecting  surface.  Over-exposed  prints  might  b.  m*  saved 

for  the  purpose  ;  cut  paper  to  size  of  plate  and  wash  for  ten  minutes  to 
remove  all  free  silver.  Partially  dry  between  blotting-paper,  and 
dissolve  a  little  hsli  glue  or  gelatine  in  warm  water  -^e 

it  tacky.  Having  sponged  the  surface  of  darken  ,j  pap,  r  with  tin,..  W 
the  plate  face  down  on  any  dark  smooth  material  before  a  dull  ruby  light 
place  paper  in  position,  cover  with  blotting  paper,  and  squeeze  the  two 
surfaces  into  contact.  Do  not  use  too  much  moisture  or  it  will  ran 
nndei  the  edge  of  the  plate.  Should  the  paper  overlap,  it  mav  be  e&silv 
removed  by  drawing  the  edge  cf  a  knife  along  that  of  the 'plate  and 
pulling  off  surface  paper.  If  the  plates  are  to  be  exposed  and  developed 
the  same  evening,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  slides  at  once,  otherwise  they 
must  be  thoroughly  dried  in  a  dark  cupboard  or  chest  before  use.  If  us*>d 
wet,  the  paper  is  easily  peeled  off  before  development;  hut  the  plate  must 
be  placed  in  water  for  a  few  minutes  to  soften  backing  if  drv. 

The  next  thing  is  to  arrange  your  picture,  and  here  a  difficulty  may 
arise.  If  in  your  own  house,  and  you  arc  the  **  w:  hr  headed  boy,’’  you 
may  possibly  do  as  you  please  and  turn  the  room  inside  out.  if  neces-arv 
If  so,  get  rid  of  all  the  furniture  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proposed 
picture,  or  introduce  other  pieces  from  -  .  |o  make  the  sur¬ 

roundings  more  appropriate  ;  hut.  when  “  flash  lighting  "  in  other  people’s 
homes,  you  may  not  feel  so  much  at  liberty  to  give  the  neoes-ary  trouble. 
However,  by  a  little  tact  one  can  get  his  own  way  within  reason.  First 
•  Continued  from  British  Journal  or  PHOTooiurHT,  p.  5S4. 
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choose  the  spot  for  the  camera.  This,  for  an  ordinary  sitting  room,  will 
he  in  or  near  the  corner  from  which  the  prettiest  picture  will  be  obtained. 
Then  remove  all  large  objects  out  of  range,  especially  if  they  be  in  the 
foreground  and  likely  to  obstruct  the  view  or  throw  deep  shadows  across 
the  room.  The  less  furniture  the  better.  Having  arranged  this  to  your 
satisfaction,  set  up  the  camera  so  that  it  stands  about  four  and  a  half 
feet  from  the  floor.  If  higher,  you  will  have  too  much  wall  and  ceiling, 
and  not  enough  floor  space.  Carefully  level  camera,  and  see  that  back 
and  front  aie  both  perpendicular  with  the  walls.  A  universal  camera 
level  placed,  on  the  baseboard  will  greatly  assist  in  this  matter.  Any 
good  R.R.  wide  angle  lens  will  do  provided  it  is  suited  to  the  size  of  plate 
used.  My  whole-plate  flashlights  are  taken  with  a  one-sixteenth  inch 
wide-angle  Voigtlander  ;  the  half-plates,  with  an  ordinary  Watson’s  half¬ 
plate  R.R. 

If  possible,  the  camera  should  be  set  up,  and  focussing  done  by  day¬ 
light,  as  it  is  rather  difficult  to  do  it  at  night.  Failing  this,  get  a  friend 
or  assistant  to  hold  a  lighted  candle  in  several  parts  of  the  room  at 
different  distances  from  the  camera;  at  the  extreme  edges  of  picture  as 
seen  on  ground  glass  ;  in  the  centre  of  foreground,  and  at  the  extreme 
distance.  The  flame  must  be  brought  into  sharp  focus  in  all  these  spots, 
the  lens  being  stopped  down  until  this  is  so.  Use  as  large  a  stop  as 
possible  consistent  with  sharp  definition.  The  larger  the  stop  the  softer 
the  picture,  but  too  large  a  stop  tends  to  flatness,  fog,  and  fuzziness. 
Experience  will  soon  enlighten  one  on  this  point.  Have  as  much  gas¬ 
light  as  possible,  both  while  focussing  and  during  exposure,  so  that  the 
flash  will  not  startle  the  setters  so  much  as  when  it  takes  place  in  a 
darkened  room. 

Having  arranged  the  camera,  &e.,  the  lamps  next  claim  attention. 
Erect  the  framework  and  connect  up  the  lamps  with  tubing  as 
directed  in  last  article.  Its  position  should  be  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  camera,  but  not  right  in  the  corner  of  the 
room.  This  will  not  occupy  many  minutes,  as  the  lamps,  having  once 
been  affixed  to  the  arms,  will  always  remain  in  position.  The  lower  arm 
(with  the  two  lamps)  should  extend  towards  the  camera,  the  upper  (with 
three  lamps)  extended  nearly  parallel  with  the  side  wall,  slightly  tending 
toward  the  same.  The  object  is  to  throw  a  good  side  light  with  a  weaker 
one  from  the  front.  This  will  prevent  harshness  and  give  roundness  to 
the  figures.  Should  commercial  lamps  be  used,  full  directions  for 
charging  them  will  accompany  their  purchase.  Chas.  Gruncell. 


ACETYLENE. 

At  the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society, 
held  at  Hanover  Hall,  Hanover-park,  Peckham,  Mr.  W.  F.  Slater  (Vice- 
President)  in  the  chair,  Mr.  0.  Hoddle  attended,  and  gave  a  demonstration 
of  the  uses  of 

Acetylene  Gas. 

He  said  calcium  carbide  (Ca  C2)  was  a  very  hard,  greyish  substance 
showing  a  purplish  lustre  when  freshly  broken.  It  was  composed  of 
common  lime  and  carbon  in  any  form  such  as  hard  or  soft  coal,  coal 
dust,  or  coke,  fused  in  an  electric  furnace  at  a  temperature  of  between 
4000  to  5000  degrees  for  about  eight  hours.  The  carbide  so  produced 
had  only  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  water,  when  a  double  decompo¬ 
sition  took  place,  the  oxygen  of  the  water  combining  with  the  calcium 
forming  white  lime  which  is  left  as  a  residue,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water  combining  with  the  carbon  forming  acetylene.  Acetylene  is  a  rich 
hydrocarbon  gas  (C2H2),  its  component  parts  being  92 £  carbon,  and 
hydrogen  in  100.  “In  my  first  experiments  I  used  Bray’s  000  burners, 
which  were  fairly  satisfactory,  but  later  on  I  succeeded  in  getting  0000 
and  00000  burners.  Bray’s  are  now  making  a  special  burner  for  use 
with  acetylene,  but  I  do  not  consider  them  perfect,  as  there  is  always  a 
deposit  of  black  carbon  on  the  nipple  when  it  has  been  in  use  a  lutle 
time,  but  that  can  be  cleaned  off  with  a  pin  or  penknife,  or,  better  stiil,  a 
rather  hard  tooth  brush. ”  The  demonstrator  then  charged  up  a  generator 
specially  designed  for  use  with  the  optical  lantern,  and  explained,  in 
detail,  the  various  steps  for  the  production  of  the  gas,  and  the  essentials 
for  obtaining  a  good,  steady  light.  The  uses  of  the  gas  for  portraiture 
and  other  photographic  processes  were  also  explained,  and  in  conclusion 
the  demonstrator  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  acetylene  would  eventually 
supersede  gas  and  electricity  for  lighting  purposes.  Samples  of  Gem 
lantern  plates  and  Argura  paper  were  distributed. 


KINETOSCOPIC  PROJECTING  APPARATUS  :  MR.  G.  RICHARDS’ 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  patentee  states  that  his  invention  relates  to  a  machine  for  enlarging  and 
projecting  small  pictures  on  to  a  screen.  The  machine  is  used  to  enlarge  that 
class  of  pictures  taken  on  what  are  known  as  films,  on  which  a  large  number 
of  small  pictures  are  taken  consecutively  of  an  object  generally  while  in 
motion.  As  a  rule,  about  450  of  these  pictures  are  taken  of  an  object, 
thus  forming  a  picture  in  its  complete  shape.  “  The  object  of  my  in¬ 
vention  is  particularly  to  obtain  extreme  accuracy  of  register  and  move¬ 
ment  of  the  film,  so  that  the  pictures  projected  on  the  screen  and  enlarged 


generally  about  one  hundred  times  will  not  present  the  unsteadiness 
which  is  now  usual  in  this  class  of  machine.  It  further  relates  to  the 
movemeut  of  the  films  by  improved  mechanical  methods.  It  also  iclut. 
to  means  of  dealing,  or  moving,  or  handling  the  films  to  advance  and  stop 
them  at  stated  periods  of  time  in  such  manner  that  there  are  no  strains 
brought  to  bear  on  the  films,  to  elongate  them  or  distort  them  or  destroy 
them,  or  in  any  way  to  cause  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  films  which  is  now 
common  in  these  machines.  In  order  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  film 
and  to  reduce  the  wear  and  tear  of  it,  my  invention  relates  to  an  im¬ 
proved  form  of  spool  for  carrying  and  protecting  the  film  both  before 
being  shown  and  after  it  has  passed  through  the  machine.  The  film  or  a 
number  of  films  are  wound  on  to  a  spool  having  side  plates  of  sufficient 
diameter  to  suit  twelve  films  each  fifty  feet  long.  The  side  platep  of  the 
spool  are  loose,  to  revolve  independently  from  the  spool.  When  the  spool 
is  placed  in  position  on  the  machine,  the  side  plates  are  hel  l  from 
rotating,  by  which  means  the  film  has  only  to  revolve  the  light  spool. 
My  invention  also  relates  to  the  arrangement  of  the  frictional  device  for 
moving  the  spool  to  carry  the  film  so  as  to  combine  the  motions  of 
unwinding  and  winding  of  the  films  as  they  pass  through  the  machine.” 

After  describing  and  illustrating  the  mechanism,  Mr.  Richards  claims  : 

In  machines  for  enlarging  and  prrjecting  small  pictures  on  to  a 
screen  : — 

1.  The  employment  of  two  wheels  or  rollers  over  which  passes  a  film 
bearing  a  series  of  pictures,  and  between  which  rollers  the  film  is  brought 
opposite  a  lens,  such  wheels  or  rollers  being  driven  by  a  gear  wheel 
common  to  both. 

2.  Mounting  one  of  the  wheels  or  rollers  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
claim  upon  an  adjustable  arm  pivoted  on  the  centre  of  the  wheel  by 
means  of  which  both  wheels  or  rollers  are  driven. 

3.  The  combination  with  the  arrangement  set  forth  in  Claim  1  of  a 
“  drunken  worm  ”  for  actuating  the  gear  wheel  which  drives  the  two 
wheels  or  rollers  over  which  the  film  passes. 

4.  The  employment  of  a  friction  device  for  driving  the  spool  on  which 
the  film  carrying  the  pictures  is  rewound. 

5.  Making  the  body  of  the  spools  separate  from  the  sides,  and  mounting 
the  latter  on  the  body  so  that  the  body  can  turn  independently  of  the 
sides,  in  combination  with  means  for  locking  such  sides  when  the  spools 
are  mounted  on  their  spindles. 


ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  public  interest  in  the  Vitascope  and  Cinematograph  Exhibitions, 
alluded  to  in  our  August  issue,  shows  no  signs  of  abatement.  A  recent 
visit  to  the  New  York  theatres,  where  these  instruments  are  in  operation, 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  exhibition  of  motion  on  the  screen  is  the  most 
appreciated  part  of  the  whole  performance.  “  The  theatres  are  packed  at 
the  time  announced  for  the  exhibition,”  says  Anthony's  Bulletin  “and  it 
looks  as  if  the  interest  would  be  maintained  t  hroughout  the  whole  of  the 
coming  theatrical  season.  The  great  advantage,  of  course,  lies  in  the 
possibility  of  varying  the  programme  from  week  to  week  and  illustrating 
events  that  are  occupying  public  attention.  The  troubles  arising  from 
vibration  in  the  camera  have  been  overcome,  and  all  that  now  remains 
is  for  more  careful  attention  to  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  positive 
films.  A  little  filling  up  of  transparent  spots  would  be  beneficial.  But 
this  successful  portrayal  of  motion  on  the  lantern  screen  is  an  immense 
advance,  calculated  to  stimulate  inventive  genius,  and  to  have  no  little 
effect  on  the  future  of  photography.  The  vitascope  creates  a  demand  for 
a  perfect  Tollable  film,  and  a  demand  that  will  have  to  be  met  with  an 
article  beyond  reproach.  The  amateur  photographer,  who  made  the 
vitascope  possible,  will  thus  benefit  by  it.  In  the  future,  instead  of  a 
photograph  with  a  frozen  and  fixed  expression,  such  as  are  the  vogue  to¬ 
day,  a  band  of  pictures  some  150  feet  long,  on  an  extremely  thin  flexible 
film,  will  be  presented  to  us  by  the  photographer.  This  will  be  placed  in 
our  table  kinetoscope,  and  a  picture  showing  some  life  and  expression  will 
be  at  our  command.  A  stereoscopic  table  instrument  for  viewing  objects 
in  motion  would  be  a  success.” 

- - 

EXPLOSIVE  PROPERTIES  OF  ACETYLENE. 

A  paper  on  the  Limiting  Explosive  Proportions  of  Acetylene  and  the 
Detection  and  Measurement  of  the  Gas  in  the  Air  was  read  at  the  British 
Association  by  Professor  F.  Clowes.  The  detection  of  small  proportions  of 
the  gas  would  not,  he  said,  be  readily  effected  by  its  smell  when  prepared 
in  a  state  of  purity,  and  the  smell  would  not  in  any  case  furnish  a  means 
of  measuring  the  proportion  present  in  the  air.  The  method  applied  by 
him  to  the  detection  and  measurement  of  fire  damp  and  coal  gas  in  the 
air,  however,  served  for  detecting  and  measuring  acetylene  as  well.  A 
small  hydrogen  flame  showed  a  pale  but  well-defined  “  cap  ”  in  air  con¬ 
taining  any  proportion  of  acetylene  less  than  the  lowest  explosive 
proportion.  When  the  hydrogen  flame  was  exposed  to  the  air  to  be  tested 
for  acetylene  in  a  darkened  space,  it  was  at  once  tinged  yellowish-green. 
In  determining  the  limits  of  explosibility,  acetylene  was  mixed  in 
gradually  increasing  proportion  with  air  and  kindled.  Air  must  contain 
at  least  three  per  cent,  of  acetylene  before  it  could  be  kindled  by  flame  and 
the  mixture  caused  to  burn  throughout.  As  the  proportion  of  acetylene 
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wag  increased  the  explosive  character  was  augmented.  When  twenty-two 
per  cent,  of  acetylene  was  present,  carbon  began  to  separate  during  the 
burning.  The  amount  of  carbon  which  separated  increased  until  the 
explosive  character  of  the  mixture  disappeared ;  this  point  was  reashed 
when  eighty-two  per  cent,  of  acetylene  was  present  in  the  air. 


v  SNAP-SHOTS  AT  LIGHTNING. 

There  is  just  a  chance- in  25,000  that  you  will  be  killed  by  lightning  ' 
this  summer. 

These  figures  are  based  on  carefully  collected  statistics,  but  it  need  not 
disturb  your  coolness  during  the  next  thunderstorm  to  contemplate 
them.  Although  the  season  has  already  been  marked  with  several 
notable  and  tragic  accidents,  and  the  prospects  are  that  this  year’s  ! 
lightning  fatalities  will  number  more  [than  usual,  you  are  in  far  more  ' 
danger  from  trolley  cars,  and  other  engines  of  violent  death,  than  you 
are  of  being  struck  by  a  bolt  from  the  heavens. 

The  United  States  Government  keeps  tab  on  lightning  as  well  as  on 
many  other  things,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  average  number 
of  people  killed  in  this  country  by  lightning  every  year  is  200.  Some 
other  interesting  facts  have  been  collected  by  the  weather  bureau.  In 
eight  years  3519  fires  have  occurred  which  were  attributed  to  lightning, 
and  the  damage  to  property  was  something  like  $13,000,000.  The 
records  show  that  barns  are  more  often  struck  than  houses,  and  that 
houses  suffer  more  than  churches.  The  records  also  show  that  more 
barns  were  struck  in  New  York  than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
Pennsylvania  comes  next,  and  Michigan  third. 

Many  old  ideas  about  lightning  have  been  discarded  of  late  years, 
since  scientific  observations  have  been  made  of  the  results  of  lightning 
strokes.  One  old  saw  that  has  gone  over  the  board  is  the  familiar  one 
that  “  lightning  never  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place.”  Lightning  not 
only  strikes  twice,  but  many  times  in  the  same  identical  spot,  and  is  the 
usual,  rather  than  the  unusual,  thing  for  two  or  more  strokes  to  follow 
the  same  course  during  a  storm. 

The  scientific  sharps  of  the  weather  bureau  also  tell  us  that  there  is  no 
use  trying  to  dodge  lightning,  and  that  the  time-honoured  precautions 
which  our  grandmothers  solemnly  advised  us  to  observe  are  entirely 
useless.  They  say  that  it  is  a  popular  delusion  that  it  is  unsafe  to  stand 
under  a  tree,  or  in  an  open  doorway  during  a  thunderstorm,  and  they 
absolutely  sneer  at  the  feather-bed  and  the  middle-of-the-room  idea. 
They  must  be  in  league  with  the  dreaded  lightning-rod  agents,  however, 
for  they  declare  that  those  almost  abandoned  devices  are  very  useful,  and 
should  be  placed  on  all  exposed  buildings. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  one  of  the  most  notable  tragedies  of  the  season 
occurred  in  the  upper  part  of  New  York.  A  young  couple  had  taken 
refuge  from  the  rain  under  a  tree.  They  were  lovers  who  had  quarrelled, 
and  had  but  a  few  hours  before  kissed  and  made  up.  A  lightning  stroke 
sought  them  out,  and  both  were  killed.  Senator  Tillman’s  daughter 
and  a  minister  who  accompanied  her  were  killed  in  much  the  same 
manner  only  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  They  were  members  of  a  party  of 
excursionists  who  ascended  a  mountain  near  Asheville,  N.C.,  and  they 
stopped  under  a  tree  to  avoid  a  wetting  from  a  passing  shower.  Both 
were  killed  by  a  single  stroke. 

Another  popular  idea  concerning  lightning  that  has  been  proved  false 
is  in  regard  to  the  shape  of  its  course.  Until  a  few  years  ago  every  one 
believed  that  the  path  of  a  lightning  bolt  was  an  irregular  zigzag,  with 
sharp  angles  where  the  bolt  took  a  notion  to  alter  its  direction.  In  all  ; 
old  pictures,  where  lightning  was  depicted,  a  zigzag  streak  of  white  was  j 
used.  For  centuries  artists  stuck  to  this  method,  and  no  fault  was  ; 
found  with  it. 

But  photography  has  shown  that  there  are  no  angles  in  the  course  of  a 
lightning  flash.  There  are  curves,  but  no  sharp  corners.  It  is  not  an 
easy  task  to  take  a  snap-shot  of  a  thunderbolt,  as  you  may  imagine,  but 
within  the  last  ten  years  it  has  been  done  frequently. 

Professor  McAdee,  of  the  weather  bureau  at  Washington,  is  probably 
the  most  expert  photographer  of  lightning  in  the  world.  For  the  last  1 
two  years  he  has  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  work,  and  he 
welcomes  a  thunder  shower  as  enthusiastically  as  a  small  boys  does  a 
circus.  He  is  well  situated  for  the  work,  for  the  Washington  monument 
is  sure  to  draw  out  an  angry  flash  every  time  an  electrically  charged  cloud 
passes  over  it.  Professor  McAdee  has  three  cameras  trained  on  the  top 
of  the  monument  every  night  during  the  summer,  and,  whenever  there  is 
a  thunderstorm,  he  and  his  assistants  get  snap-shots  of  the  bolts. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  shaft  is  protected  by  a  most  elaborate 
system  of  lightning  rods,  it  would  probably  have  been  shattered  long  ago. 
There  are  four  copper  conductors,  with  gold-plated  and  aluminium-tipped 
points  running  from  the  tip  of  the  monument  into  a  well  under  the 
foundations,  COO  feet  below  the  capstone.  __  , 

Professor  McAdee  has  invented  appliances  for  anticipating  lightning,  i 
and  has  even  made  calculations  as  to  the  dimensions,  horse  power,  and 
direction  of  the  stroke.  Still,  there  are  many  things  about  lightning 
which  are  understood  no  better  than  100  years  ago.  These  are  put  down 
as  freaks,  and  the  scientific  men  are  puzzling  their  heads  to  solve  their 
meaning.  They  know  that  lightning  always  follows  the  path  of  lea-t 
resistance,  yet  they  cannot  explain  some  of  its  antics. 


For  instance,  at  V\  ooster,  O.,  a  two-story  bav  window  was  cut  away 
from  the  main  structure  of  a  house  as  if  by  a  giant  -  knife.  At  Norwich. 
Conn.,  in  1892,  a  bolt  went  into  the  earth,"  and  jerked  o  :t  100  Let  of  iron 
water  pipe.  There  have  been  several  instances  wnere  b  its  have  plaved 
havoc  with  gas  pipes,  melting  the  iron  pipes  and  igniting  the  ga-. 

There  is  an  instance  on  record  of  the  killing  of  a  man  by  a  lightning 
stroke  where  the  reason  for  the  course  of  the  boll  was  afterwards  dis 
covered.  The  unfortunate  victim  was  sitting  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
room  with  all  the  windows  and  doors  closed,  hut  tl  bolt  cam-  t  rough 
two  upper  stories,  struck  him 

chair  into  the  cellar.  Upon  investigation,  it  v.a  fonn  I  that  the  attic 
hanging  from  a  rafter,  and  pointing  directly  toward  the  man  in  the  chair 
had  been  a  saw,  while  below  the  man,  in  the  cellar,  v.  . 

This  unfortunate  man  simply  formed  a  link  in  a  broken  conductor. 
Upon  such  incidents  as  these,  story-writers  found  in  winch  the 
assassin’s  knife  is  knocked  from  hi-  ban  i.  an  i  .  -  ,. 

providential  bolt  from 

there  is  not  one  well-authent!  sat  on  resord.  Still,  th<  lightning 

stroke  is  a  great  help  to  writers  of  Action  in  disposing  of  heavy  villa 

Lightning  is  as  erratic  in  its  results  ourse.  Sometimes  it 

sears,  again  it  shatters.  Men  have  been  struck  1 
stripped  their  clothin  ;i,  in  their 

pockets,  and  pulled  the  nailti  from  their  *hc-  yet  left  t  iem  i  at  ttl< 
injured.  In  other  oases  p 

has  left  no  sign  of  its  fatal  visit,  save  a  small  bluish  spot  on  a  i 

the  body.  Again,  the  bodies  of  victims  have  been  marked  in  a  most 

curious  manner. 

Persons  are  not  always  “  stricken  down,  a-  the  much  u-ed  phra-  a 
it.  They  are  sometimes  lift  An  insta 

happened  in  Missouri  last  summer.  1  in  a  ,-roup 

of  several  persons  composing  a  picnic  party.  The  children  were  lifted 
three  or  four  feet  into  the  air,  and  fell  back  dead.  1 
the  fact  tiiat  the  discharge  is  son:  -  tim  fr  :  •va.rJj  the 

clouds. 

It  is  also  known  that  a  bolt  does  : : ot  always  reach  the  earth,  but  some¬ 
times  returns  to  the  clouds  from  w  phoUvraph  vu 

taken  by  an  enthusiastic  amah  m  of  such  a  return  stroke. 

In  the  course  of  another  decade,  perhap  the  scie  who  er  c 
making  a  study  of  lightning  will  have  discovered  all  about  its  wonderful 
force,  aud  will  be  able  to  explain  the  reason  for  all  the  freaks  whi 
now  plays  on  wondering  humanity.  —Cracs  Sit  rsira.  ia  i> 

Times. 


STEWARDS  IMPROVED  ELECTRIC  AI:  LAMP. 

J.  H.  Steward,  40S,  Strand. 

Ax  improved  model  of  Davenport's  patent  a-  amp  ha-  b— tn  .  i- 

by  Mr.  .J.  H.  Steward,  of  1"  .  : .  ! . 

upon  the  marlo-t.  It  has  been  designs  I  j  thi  ntor  I 

possible  uses  for  projection  purpo.—s,  and  v.  -.v  tak- tl.-  re¬ 


current  necessary  for  high-pow-r  illumination.  The  si?-  of  carbon* 
can  be  either  6  \  10  mm.  or  10  x  12  mm.,  and  the  method  of 
feeding  them  by  geared  wheels  is  such  that  they  can  be  mad**  to 
approach  each  ether  at  *  ’ 

the  central  rod.  each  carbon  can  b**  moT**d  independent!}  All  n«*r- *- 
sarv  adjustments  are  provided  to  the  carbons,  and  to  the  have,  for 
perfect  centering.  The  lamp,  or  regulator,  ;«  strong. y  made,  and 
aluminium  is  employed  for  the  hack  and  base,  to  reduce  the  vre.ght 
We  understand  the  Lantern  > 

last  session,  and  the  report  on  it*  work.ng  was  mo-  -at  -■  vrt  ry  j 
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BUTCHER’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  OPTICAL  LANTERNS. 

Messrs.  Butcher,  of  Blackheath,  have  patented  an  improved  form  of 
lantern,  made  entirely  of  metal,  supported  on  a  metal  stand  that  will 
ihold  the  apparatus  firmly  on  to  any  beam,  joist,  tie,  chair  back,  ladder,  or 
any  object  usually  found  in  rooms  used  for  entertainments,  and  that  will 
yet  allow  the  light  to  be  thrown  in  any  direction,  either  upwards,  as  from 
a  floor  to  a  stage,  or  downwards,  as  from  a  roof  to  the  stage,  also  from 
right  to  left. 

The  body  of  the  lantern  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  Russian  iron,  or  other 
suitable  metal,  of  sufficient  diameter  inside  to  take  the  lens  to  be  used. 

It  is  long  enough  to  accommodate  the  jet  at  the  back  of  the  lens.  A  slot 
is  cut  through  half  the  diameter  to  allow  the  tinters  to  slide  in  front  of 
the  lens. 

The  lens  is  held  in  position  by  a  flange  inside  the  cylinder  about  two 
inches  from  the  front,  against  which  the  back  of  the  lens  rests.  It  is 
secured  by  a  projection  at  the  bottom,  and  by  a  screw  passing  through  the 
top. 

Inside  the  cylinder  or  body  at  the  bottom  two  strips  of  metal  are 
riveted,  to  form  grooves  that  will  hold  the  tray  firmly  that  carries  the  jet. 
On  both  sides  of  the  body  is  a  projecting  screw  fitted  with  a  milled  nut, 
for  clamping  the  body  at  any  angle  to  the  stand. 

The  stand  consists  of  a  metal  fork  with  two  prongs  upwards.  Through 
the  end  of  each  prong  is  a  hole,  into  which  the  above  two  projecting 
screws  fit.  The  lower  end  of  the  fork  fits  into  a  tube  or  socket  that  is 
attached  to  a  strong  cramp  by  means  of  a  movable  elbow  joint  clamped 
by  a  thump  screw.  A  screw  is  provided  at  the  top  of  the  tube  or  socket 
that  will  either  fit  the  fork  or  allow  it  to  revolve  freely. 

The  features  claimed  in  the  invention  are  as  follows : — A  limelight  box 
made  entirely  of  metal ;  its  cylindrical  form  ;  the  use  of  a  metal  stand  as 
described,  for  limelight  boxes  or  optical  lanterns  ;  for  either  one  or  more 
parts,  or  for  the  apparatus  used  as  a  whole. 

- 4., - 

LANTERN  NIGHTS  AT  THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

Slides  will  be  exhibited  during  the  continuance  of  the  Exhibition  as 
follows  (the  displays  commence  at  7.45  p.m.) : — 

Saturday,  October  3,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  John  Gray,  A  Photographic 
Ollapodrida. 

Monday.  October  5,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  Harold  Baker,  Warwickshire 

Towers  and  Towns. 

Wednesday,  October  7,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  Edgar  G.  Lee,  North 
Country  Scenery. 

Saturday,  October  10,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Welford,  The  Hand 
Camera  as  a  Pictorial  Recorder  of  Holidays. 

Monday,  October  12,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  Eric  Bruce,  M.A.,  a  Demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Aerial  Graphoscope,  showing  Lantern  Views  in  Space. 

Wednesday,  October  14,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  E.  Dockree,  Odds  and 
Ends. 

Saturday,  October  17,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  John  Carpenter,  Still  Life, 
and  Mr.  George  Hankins,  Miscellaneous. 

Monday,  October  19,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Lodge,  Birds  Photo¬ 
graphed  from  Life,  and  Nests. 

Wednesday,  October  21,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Gear. 

Saturday,  October  24,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  Henry  Sandland,  J.P., 
Animal  Pictures. 

Monday,  October  26,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hodges,  Through  North 
Devon  with  a  Camera. 

Wednesday,  October  28,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Brownrigg,  Here 
and  There. 

Saturday,  October  31,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Evans,  Lincoln 
Cathedral  and  Woodland  Pictures. 

Monday,  November  2,  slides  sent  in  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Thompson,  Life  in 
Tripoli. 

Wednesday,  November  4,  slides  sent  in  by  Members  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Saturday,  November  7,  slides  sent  in  by  the  Manchester  Photographic 
Society. 

Monday,  November  9,  slides  sent  in  by  Members  of  the  Amateur 
Photographers’  Field  Club. 

Wednesday,  November  11,  slides  sent  in  by  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney, 
C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  (President). 

- + - 

Leeds  Camera  Club.— An  able  and  instructive  lecture  on  The  Wet- 
collodion  Process  for  Lantern  Slides  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Carbutt 
before  the  members  of  the  Leeds  Camera  Club  on  Wednesday,  September 
16.  The  simplicity  and  inexpensiveness  of  the  process  were  fully 
demonstrated.  A  plate  was  coated  and  sensitised,  and  a  slide  afterwards 
produced  by  contact  from  a  negative  the  lecturer  had  brought  with  him,  I 


the  development  and  toning  of  the  same  being  done  during  the  lecture, 
the  picture  being  afterwards  thrown  on  the  screen.  The  production  of 
the  different  tones  of  slides  was  fully  explained  and  illustrated  on  the 
screen,  to  show  the  action  of  the  differeut  chemical*  used  during  the 
toning  process.  An  interesting  discussion  took  place,  and  much  valuable 
information  was  vouchsafed  to  the  inquirers.  At  the  close  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Carbutt.  On  Wednesday  evening  next, 
the  Rev.  J.  Beanland  will  give  his  popular  platino  demonstration  for 
beginners. 

Catalogue  of  Magic  Lanterns  and  Accessories. — The  London  Photo¬ 
graphic  Supply  Company,  of  63,  Great  Dover-street,  send  us  their 
Lantern  Catalogue.  It  consists  of  forty-four  pages,  and  is  devoted  to 
describing  single,  double,  and  triple  lanterns  of  great  variety,  dissolving 
lamps,  jets,  carriers,  lantern-Blide  -  making  cameras,  and  numerous 
accessories  required  in  optical  projection  work. 

An  illuminated  bird’s  nest  is  to  be  met  with  in  India.  The  baya  bird 
of  that  country  spends  his  spare  time  catching  mammoth  fire  flies,  which 
he  fastens  to  the  sides  of  his  nest  with  moist  clay.  On  a  dark  nigtit  a 
baya’s  nest  is  said  to  look  like  an  electric  street  lamp. 

Intensity  of  Daylight. — Mr.  Wiesner  has  communicated  to  the 
Academy  of  the  Sciences  at  Vienna  a  note  on  the  comparative  chemical 
intensity  of  daylight  at  Vienna,  Buitenzorg  (Java),  and  Cairo.  His 
observations  were  made  by  the  Bunsen-Roscoe  method,  in  which  the 
activity  of  the  light  is  estimated  by  its  power  of  causing  the  combination 
of  hydrogen  and  chlorine.  Mr.  Wiesner  finds  that  at  Vienna  the  greatest 
chemical  intensity  of  daylight  is  represented  by  1500  Bunsen-Roscoe 
units,  while  in  Java  it  was  1812  units.  At  Vienna  the  intensity  at  noon 
is  on  the  average  less  than  the  maximum  for  the  day  in  the  ratio  of  1  to 
1  '08,  whilst  in  Java  the  corresponding  figures  are  at  1  to  1*22.  The 
annual  range  of  light  intensity  at  noon  is,  under  similar  conditions,  1  to 
2T4  at  Vienna,  whilst  in  Java  the  range  is  only  between  1  and  1-24.  In 
both  places  the  light  is  less  intense  in  the  afternoon  than  in  the  morning. 
At  Cairo  with  a  perfectly  clear  sky  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  intensity  occurs  near  noon,  the  maximum  being  never  at  that 
period  of  the  day. 

Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition. — Our  readers  should  note 
that  during  the  Exhibition  there  will  be  demonstrations  of  X-ray  photo¬ 
graphy  given  daily  at  3.30  p.m.  The  Birt  Acres  Kinematoscope  will  be 
shown  every  evening  that  the  Exhibition  is  open,  at  8.45  p.m.  This 
instrument  enables  lantern  pictures  to  be  projected  upon  the  screen  with 
all  the  movement  of  life.  Exhibitions  of  slides  by  means  of  the  optical 
lantern  will  be  given  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday  evening, 
at  7.45  p.m.  The  Exhibition  opens  to  the  public  on  Monday,  September 
28,  and  closes  on  Thursday,  November  12. 

Utility  in  Radiography  of  Screens  of  Phosphorescent  Zinc 
Sulphide  ;  the  Emission  by  Glowworms  of  Rays  traversing  the 
Needle  Paper. — “  I  substitute  for  the  Bimple  fluorescent  screens  of 
barium  platino- cyanide,  calcium  tungstate,  &c.,  a  screen  of  my  phos¬ 
phorescent  zinc  sulphide,”  says  Mr.  Charles  Henry,  “  covered  with  a 
leaf  of  ‘  needle  paper,’  and  I  lay  on  the  paper  the  object  to  be  radiographed. 
After  some  minutes’  exposure  to  the  radiation  of  the  Crookes’  tube  I 
remove  the  screen  into  the  dark  chamber  ;  the  depressions  of  the  objects, 
opaque  to  the  X  rays,  appear  black,  and  the  transparent  parts  appear 
light.  I  can  study  the  minutest  details  of  the  image  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  least.  On  gently  heating  the  screen  with  a  source  of  dark  heat,  I 
can  continue  this  examination  longer.  This  method,  which  allows  of  a 
great  economy  of  electric  energy  and  of  tubes,  may  be  recommended  for 
exhibitions,  lectures,  and  all  cases  where  it  is  not  required  to  preserve 
the  radiographic  specimen.  Phosphorescent  zinc  sulphide  is  incom¬ 
parably  more  sensitive  to  the  X  rays  than  is  calcium  sulphide.  If  we 
expose  for  five  minutes  to  one  and  the  same  radiation  from  the  tube,  a 
plate  enamelled  with  calcium  sulphide  and  a  screen  of  zinc  sulphide,  the 
former  scarcely  shines,  whilst  the  latter  is  near  its  luminous  saturation. 
During  the  last  evenings  I  have  had  occasion  to  place,  during  times 
varying  from  half  an  hour  to  several  hours,  some  glowworms  upon 
photographic  plates  wrapped  up  in  needle  paper  ;  on  developing,  we 
could  distinguish  on  the  plate  black-and-white  tracts  which  reproduced 
exactly  the  course  pursued  by  the  subventral  lanterns  of  these  capricious 
animals.” 

From  recent  researches  by  Captain  Abney,  it  appears  that  the  light 
energy  obtained  from  the  sun  is  about  13,000,000  times  as  much  as  that 
obtained  from  the  stars  in  both  hemispheres,  and  that  the  moon  gives 
about  forty-four  times  as  much  light  as  the  stars. 

To  Remove  Red  Spots  from  Plate  Glass  Slides. — These  are  due  to 
the  oxide  of  iron  polishing  powder,  left  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the 
deeper  pits,  made  in  grinding  the  glass  surface,  and  which  have  not  been 
removed  in  the  polishing  operation.  Sometimes  they  are  too  numerous 
and  conspicuous  to  be  tolerated.  -  A  short  rubbing  with  whiting  and 
water  will  clean  out  the  red  matter  more  quickly  than  acid  treatment. 
The  pits  will  be  left,  but  they  will  not  be  so  noticeable  as  before,  and,  in 
case  a  mounting  medium  is  used  having  nearly  the  same  refractive 
power  as  the  glass,  they  might  escape  observation. 
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LANTERN  MEMS. 

The  number  of  societies  has  been  reduced  by  one,  for  the  Lantern 
Society  has  ceased  to  exist.  In  many  respects  this  is  a  pity,  for  it 
should  have  found  a  useful  place  in  the  optical  lantern  world.  Its 
failure  was  due,  first  of  all,  to  coming  into  existence  too  late,  when 
so  many  photographic  societies  had  already  formed  lantern  sec¬ 
tions  ;  and,  second,  the  subscription  being  set  too  high  for  a 
distinctly  technical  society,  where  research  in  connexion  with  it  was 
very  limited.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  an  event,  but  it  would 
probably  have  served  a  more  useful  purpose  as  a  school  for  operators, 
where  members  in  rotation  would  have  the  opportunity  of  manipu¬ 
lating  biunial  or  triple  lanterns,  as  well  as  making  demonstrations 
with .  special  apparatus  under  competent  guidance.  One  thing  is 
certain  that  if  attention  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  Chairman 
and  Executive  counted  for  what  it  was  worth,  it  should  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  a  Society. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  calls  on  the  time  of  most  men  in  the  scientific  world,  such  as 
literary  men,  opticians,  &c.,  is  such  that  they  cannot  possibly  attend 
all  the  societies’  meetings  they  would  like  to,  or  desire,  even  in  order 

to  keep  au  courant ,  and  so  it  comes  about  that,  unless  some  distinctly 
marked  demonstration  is  to  take  place,  they  do  not  attend.  In  the 
case  of  the  Lantern  Society,  it  was  thought  that,  if  certain  members 

would  guarantee  to  introduce  a  new  member  annually,  or  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  another  subscription,  it  might  give  the  necessary 
vitality  for  its  continuance,  but  only  a  small  number  (I  think) 
acquiesced,  and  therefore  nothing  remained  but  to  wind  up  the 
affair,  the  apparatus  being  sold  by  auction. 

***** 

This  result  brings  forcibly  home  to  one  the  thought,  often  ex¬ 
pressed,  that  there  are  too  many  societies  for  practically  the  same 
purpose,  and  I  should  like  to  see  an  amalgamation  of  some  of  the 
societies  at  a  really  convenient  meeting  house  in  a  central  position. 
This  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  same  paper  being  read  at 
several  societies,  or  new  apparatus  being  taken  to,  and  desaribed  sr», 
several  places  to  a  certain  percentage  of  men  three  or  four  times 
over  because  they  belong  to  a  club  and  those  societies  as  well. 
***** 

That  colour  photography  is  creating  some  interest  in  the  pages  of 
this  Journal  Jhe  editorial  and  Correspondence  columns  show ;  and, 
in  order  that  my  “  Mems.”  may  be  up  to  date  as  far  as  Mr.  Bennetto  - 


process  goes,  I  wrote  to  him  at  Newquay,  asking  if  he  h 
thing  to  add  to  the  infonnati  >n  he 
September,  and  I  hay< 
doubt  he  will  not  object 

matters  in  a  clearer  ligl  ag  hithert  •  made  . 

do  not  give  details  that  will  enable  an]  ■  the  pub¬ 

lication  of  his  method. 


i  1  K^ays  :  R-garding  rv,  I  do  1 

mop'  information  I  can  give  you,  except  that  the  method  dew 
by  Mr.  Ives,  and  communicated  in  Thb  B 
graphy,  does  not  m  any  way  resemble 
same  thing  out  in  1891,  and  have  written  and  tol  1  the  Edit  r  i 
is  useless,  the  imu_  ...  bichromate 

making  quite  a  strong  positive,  and  producing  a  m  n  i.r 
upon  the  colours,  ng  the  colours  an  I 

original,  besides  which,  the  image  cannot  1 


.  v 


Regarding  the  colour  transparencies  that  I  -aw  in  th 
lantern  and  projected  on  the  screen  with  really  lea  i : if  ,|  .  flf 
adds:  “  The  perfect  pictures  by  my  improv-  1 
thickness  than  an  ordinary  positive  tilm  on  a  lantern  pla-.-  .  u 
not  be  on  glass  at  all,  but  supplied  or  produced  aa  fine  film* ' 
Bennetto  has  also  designed  and  produced  a  suitable  suppo 
frame  for  u-ingthem  in  the  lan ten  heat  does  nol 

them.  I  feel  sure  all  Liuvrn;  - 

forward  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Benin tto  c in  r  supply  m 
these  films  or  grant  concessions  for  making  th--m. 


id  will 


’  Mr 
rt  and 

'  lifec1 

ookmg 
>me  of 


I  said  to  a  lantern-slide  artist  the  other  day,  when  telling  him  of 
these  results,  that  Lis  occupation, like  Othello’s,  would  soon  begone. 
However,  from  the  class  of  work  that  •  •*  i  .  slide* 

painters’  hands,  there  is  not  much  fear  of  th  mbers 

of  subjects  are  still  required  that  cannot  be  tak-  u  from  natur  , 
and  these  would  keep  them  well  occupi-  1,  b-  -.  -  which  th-  r-  w  aid 

be  the  preparation  of  di-solving  views  and  eff--ct  slide-. 


It  was  only  natural  that  Mr.  G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A.,  -hou’.d  at  his 
lecture  at  the  Camera  Club  on  Colour  sp»-ak  in  favour  of  his  art ; 
and,  as  I  understand,  the  paper  was  listened  to  with  ur-vt  interest 
by  a  large  number  of  members,  I  trust  that  a  fair  percentage  of 
them  reciprocated  the  feelings  of  the  lecturer  wh-n  he  said  he  con¬ 
sidered  “  colour  as  necessary  to  a  picture  a-  gold  was  to  a  guinea." 
fT  they  did,  it  will  produce  a  good  effect,  I  trust,  and  remove  acme 
of  the  prejudice  often  BXpnw  hing  to  this  effect,  **  I  would 

not  have  a  coloured  photograph  on  any  account  ;  col  ring  ?  xply 
spoils  it.*’ 

•  «  «  «  « 


Some  kinds  of  colouring  may  spoil  ph  t  graphic  '.ran--  -r- r.  •  *, 
but  I  contend  that,  when  a  good  .photograph  is  artistically  e  ; 
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by  an  artist  who  knows  the  colours  in  nature,  very  beautiful  results 
are  obtained,  but  the  floating  on  of  colour  indiscriminately  over 
buildings  and  everything  else  is  not  at  all  likely  to  bring  about  a 
pleasing,  much  less  an  artistic,  result,  and  this  must  happen  if  the 
so-called  colouring  has  to  be  done  for  a  few  pence  each  slide. 

***** 

The  animated  photographs  are  not  in  any  way  losing  their  popu¬ 
larity,  but  I  am  sorry  to  see,  in  some  instances,  a  disposition  to  un¬ 
duly  enlarge  the  tiny  photographic  representations  of  life.  It  would 
be  far  better  to  have  a  smaller  and  brighter  picture,  with  better 
definition,  than  a  large  area  covered  with  an  indifferently  lighted 
picture,  notwithstanding  a  powerful  arc  light  is  employed.  Then, 
again,  the  love  for  novelty  is  such  that  photographic  monstrosities 
are  projected  on  the  screen  in  some  of  the  street  scenes,  beoause  the 
point  of  view  was  unsuitable  and  the  perspective  abnormally  rapid. 

***** 

Taken  altogether,  the  animated  pictures  are  giving  satisfaction, 
and  are  likely  to  be  popular  for  some  time  to  come.  I  learn  of  at 
least  one  large-size  film  apparatus  having  been  made  and  success¬ 
fully  employed  for  taking  photographs  of  historical  events,  and  I 
trust,  by  the  time  the  photographic  weather  comes  next  spring, 
several  instruments  of  this  type  will  be  available  for  professional 
and  amateur  photographers’  use.  It  would  be  interesting  if  some  one 
would  read  a  paper  or  describe  the  technique  of  developing  and 
printing  these  long-film  photographs,  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  to 
obviate  frilling  or  stripping  of  the  transparent  films  used  for 
projection. 

***** 

Acetylene  gas  seems  to  be  “  under  a  cloud  just  now.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  have  ail  the  facts  in  its  favour  and  its  drawbacks  put 
in  a  convenient  book  form,  or  as  notes  for  reference.  At  present 
lanternists  who  were  interested  in  the  light  are  nervous  about  it, 
and  are  asking  for  information.  G.  B.  Bakek. 

- - 

I  RADIOGRAPHY. 

Now  that  the  excessive  exacerbescence  of  the  X-ray  excitement  has  waxed 
somewhat  extenuated — excuse  me — and  the  ordinary  average  man  and 
even  woman  is  able  to  look  upon  his  or  her  own  skeleton  excarnate  or 
rather  upon  its  X-raygraph  with  equanimity,  those  photographers  who 
have  been  waiting  until  the  first  mad  rush  was  over  may  be  glad  of  a  few 
practical  particulars  as  to  how  to  set  about  the  production  of  those  curious 
photographs. 

I  call  them  photographs  because  that  word  conveys  a  more  definite 
idea  of  their  real  character  than  do  any  of  the  multitudinous  names,  I 
fancy  and  scientific,  which  have  been  proposed  by  their  well-meaning 
godmothers  all  the  world  over,  and,  while  the  rays  by  which  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  are  certainly  not  light  of  the  kind  that  we  can  appreciate,  and  very 
probably  are  not  light  of  any  kind,  still  no  one  has  actually  proved  that 
they  are  not,  and,  as  they  behave  to  the  sensitive  photographic  plate  pre¬ 
cisely  as  if  they  were,  the  result  may  be  fairly  called  photography  until  a 
better  name  is  forthcoming.  Seeing  is  no  longer  believing,  but  photo¬ 
graphing  is,  and  upon  the  testimony  of  our  plates  we  may  call  this  strange 
radiation  light  until  we  know  it  isn’t. 

Thi3  peculiar  invisible  light,  then,  is  produced  by  an  electrical  discharge 
in  vacuo,  but  under  certain  conditions,  for  in  the  first  place  it  is  necessary 
to  i.ave  an  electrical  stress  or  potential,  as  it  is  called  of  very  high  tension, 
and,  secondly,  the  vacuum  through  which  this  electricity  has  to  force  its 
way,  and  thereby  give  birth  to  the  X  rays,  must  also  be  very  high— that  is 
to  say,  it  must  be  a  very  nearly  perfect  vacuum.  Potential  is  that  quality 
of  electricity  which  gives  it  the  power  to  overcome  obstacles  tending  to 
hinder  its  passage.  Air  at  ordinary  pressures  is  an  obstacle  which,  if  its 
potential  is  high  enough,  it  overcomes  bv  piercing  its  way  through,  dis- 
ruptively  as  a  flash  of  lightning  does.  A  glass  globe  containing  nothing 
but  air,  and  having  an  electrode  at  either  end  in  connexion  with  a  source 
of  high  tension  electric  energy,  such  as  an  induction  coil,  maybe  the 
scene  of  a  miniature  thunderstorm.  If  the  air  be  gradually  drawn  out 
of  the  globe,  the  thin  streaks  of  lightnii  g  will  grow  thicker,  until,  with 
quite  a  moderate  degree  of  exhaustion,  they  will  broaden  out  into  a  violet 
glow  which  will  fill  the  whole  globe.  As  the  residue  of  air  is  still  further 
drawn  from  the  vessel,  the  character  of  the  discharge  will  change,  until,  at 
a  certain  point  when  a  very  high  degree  of  exhaustion  is  reached,  the 
actual  light  of  the  discharge  will  disappear  altogether  and  a  peculiar  in¬ 
visible  radiation  from  the  cathode  will  take  its  place.  What  this  radiation 
consists  of,  nobody  knows,  but  it  has  rhe  power  of  making  the  glass  vessel 
fluoresce  with  a  pale  green  light  wherever  the  rays  strike  it.  Professor 
Crooke.->  was  the  first  to  study  the  phenomena  of  electric  discharge  in  such 
high  vacuo,  and  this  effect  of  green  fluorescence  in  the  glass  is  called  after 
him,  and  the  high  vacuum  tubes  are  known  as  Crookes’  tubes. 


■  The  cathode  is  the  technical  term  for  the  negative  electrode,  that  is  to 
say,  the  electrode  by  which  the  electric  lluid  leaves  the  tube.  In  & 
Crookes’  tube  it  takes  the  form  of  a  plate  of  aluminium,  and  from  this 
plate  the  Crookes’  radiations,  or  cathode  rays,  proceed  in  all  directions. 
They  have  the  power  of  making  several  other  substances  besides  glass 
brilliantly  fluorescent,  but  these  substances  must  be  enclosed  within  the 
tube,  for  the  cathode  rays  cannot  pass  through  the  glass.  X  rays  are 
not  the  same  as  cathode  rays,  and  they  are  not  necessarly  produced  with 
them.  It  would  seem  that,  in  order  to  give  rise  to  the  X  rays  of  Rbntgen, 
a  higher  vacuum  is  necessary  than  that  which  is  required  to  produce  the 
Crookes’  effect.  Moreover,  the  Rontgen  rays  do  not  appear  to  proceed 
directly  from  the  cathode,  but  to  be  generated  at  the  point  where  the 
cathode  rays  strike  the  glass. 

Since  the  publication  of  Professor  Runtgen’s  great  discovery  there  haB 
been  no  such  important  step  made  as  that  of  Mr.  Herbert  Jackson  of  King’s 
College,  who  introduced  what  he  called  the ‘‘focus  tube.”  Reasoning 
that  cathode  rays  appeared  to  be  propagated  in  greatest  profusion  at 
right  angles  to  the  cathode  plate,  and  that  the  X  rays  seemed  only  to 
make  their  appearance  where  the  cathode  rays  met  with  some  obstruction, 
he  designed  a  tube  in  which  the  aluminium  cathode  was  concave,  and  at 
the  centre  of  its  curvature  he  placed  a  small  platinum  reflector  at  an 
angle  of  45°  to  its  axis.  By  this  means  the  cathode  rays  appear  to  be 
brought  to  a  focus  on  the  small  reflector — which  often  gets  red-hot  under 
their  action— and  from  this  point  the  X  rays  are  propagated  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  mirror  faces.  With  this  tube  photographs  may  be 
made  with  ease  which  far  surpass  anything  which  could  be  done  with  a 
tube  of  the  older  pattern,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  rays  proceed  from  something  near  a  mathematical 
point  within  the  tube,  instead  of  from  every  portion  of  its  surface. 

The  character  of  the  electrical  supply  to  the  tube  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  ;  as  has  already  been  said,  it  must  have  sufficient  pressure  or 
power  to  enable  it  to  force  its  way  across  the  space  between  the  electrodes 
— a  space  which  contains  as  nearly  as  possible  absolutely  nothing.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  tubes  for  the  production  of  X  rays  are  exhausted  to 
about  the  one-millionth  of  an  atmosphere  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  would,  if 
opened  to  the  air,  contain  one  million  times  as  much  of  that  substance  as 
they  do  when  they  leave  the  glass-worker’s  hands ;  in  other  words,  a 
Crookes’  tube — say  three  inches  long — when  ready  for  X  ray  work,  only 
contains  a  mere  handful  of  billions  of  air  molecules  instead  of  about  a 
million  times  as  many. 

To  sufficiently  overcome  the  resistance  of  such  a  tube  as  this  requires 
very  high  electro-motive  force,  but  not  much  of  it.  Imagine  a  small 
water  motor,  which  is  very  stiff  in  its  bearings ;  all  the  water  of  the 
Thames  would  be  unable  to  make  that  motor  work ;  but  take  a  gallon 
of  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  Monument,  and  lead  it  from  there  by  a 
small  tube  to  the  motor  below,  and  it  will  turn  merrily  for  hours.  It  is 
small  quantity  at  high  pressure  that  it  wants,  and  so  with  the  Crookes’ 
tube.  If  you  had  all  the  electricity  of  a  big  supply  station  at  your  dis¬ 
posal,  you  could  not  take  a  single  “new  photograph,”  but  it  is  possible 
to  transform  a  small  quantity  of  that  electricity  and  transform  it  from  its 
low  pressure  to  one  several  thousand  times  as  high,  and,  although  the 
quantity  will  thereby  be  proportionately  reduced,  still  there  will  be 
I  plenty  for  the  purpose. 

The  instrument  by  which  the  transformation  is  accomplished  is  called 
an  induction  coil,  from  the  fact  that  the  high-tension  current  is  induced 
in  a  coil  of  wire  by  the  passage  of  the  low-tension  current  in  another  and 
quite  separate  coil,  so  the  effect  is  really  not  a  transformation  at  all. 
The  instrument  consists  of  a  coil  or  helix  of  thick,  insulated  copper  wire — 
usually  in  two  or  three  layers — through  which  flows  the  primary  current 
— in  comparatively  large  quantity  but  at  low  pressure  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered.  Surrounding  this  as  closely  as  possible  is  a  second  coil  of  very 
fine  copper  wire,  also  insulated,  in  which  the  secondary  current  is  induced. 
The  quantity  of  current  induced  in  this  secondary  coil  depends  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  wire  and  the  quality  or  pressure  upon  its  length.  As- 
it  is  very  high  pressure,  but  small  quantity,  that  is  required  in  this  case, 
several  miles  of  exceedingly  fine  wire  are  used.  Through  the  centre  of 
the  thick  wire  or  primary  coil  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wires  is  laid,  which 
serves  two  purposes  ;  in  the  first  place,  the  magnetism  induced  in  it  by 
the  primary  current  is  an  important  factor  in  the  production  of  the 
secondary  or  high-tension  electricity,  and  in  the  second  it  serves  to 
actuate  a  contact-breaker  ;  for  the  induction  effect  in  the  secondary 
wire  is  only  produced  at  the  moment  when  the  current  in  the  primary 
either  starts  or  stops  flowing,  and  therefore  a  vibrating  contact-breaker, 
like  that  on  an  ordinary  electric  bell,  is  necessary  to  continually 
interrupt  the  passage  of  the  current  in  the  primary  coil,  that  the  induced 
current  in  the  secondary  may  be  more  or  less  continuous.  The  more 
frequent  these  interruptions  are  the  better,  therefore,  the  vibrating 
armature  of  the  contact-breaker  should  be  short  and  of  light  weight. 

The  apparatus  and  materials  for  taking  an  X-ray  photograph  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  four  principal  items  :  The  sensitive  plate  ;  the  high 
vacuum  tube  wherein  are  produced  the  X  rays  which  effect  the  sensitive 
plate  ;  the  induction  coil  for  producing  the  high-tension  electric  dis¬ 
turbance  wherewith  to  excite  that  tube,  and  the  source  of  low-tension 
electrical  supply  to  the  induction  coil.  It  is  this  last — which  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  should  be  first — that  I  want  to  speak  about  more 
particularly. 

There  are  three  principal  sources  of  electrical  energy  which  are  suit- 
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able  for  the  purpose  :  A  primary  battery ;  a  battery  of  secondary  cells — 
storage  cells  or  accumulators  they  are  often  called,  though  neither  name  is 
good ;  and  the  electric  lighting  supply,  which  is  now  to  be  had  at  so 
much  a  unit  at  a  number  of  places.  Let  us  take  these  in  the  order 
named. 

There  are'a  large  number  of  primary  batteries,  but  only  one  or  two  are 
suitable  for  this  work.  What  is  required  is  a  battery  giving  an  electro¬ 
motive  force  of  about  ten  volts,  and  having  low  internal  resistance,  so  that 
a  large  current  may  be  able  to  flow  around  the  circuit.  A  battery  of  five 
Grove  or  Bunsen  cells  answers  these  requirements,  but  the  former  is  very 
expensive  on  account  of  the  platinum  foil,  which  is  an  important  factor  in 
its  construction,  while  both  have  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  to  be 
charged  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  which  is  always  an  unpleasant  neigh¬ 
bour.  The  single  fluid  bichromate  of  potash  cell  is  better  in  this  respect, 
but  it  quickly  becomes  polarised,  and  cannot  therefore  be  used  for  more 
than  two  or  three  minutes  at  a  time.  If  primary  batteries  must  be  used, 
the  choice  lies  practically  between  these  two,  Grove  and  Bunsen  cells 
are  so  much  alike  that  they  may  be  counted  as  one.  For  ordinary  labo¬ 
ratory  work,  where  it  is  feasible  to  keep  the  battery  in  a  well-ventilated 
cupboard  of  easy  access — for  the  solutions  must  be  emptied  away,  and 
the  cells  kept  clean  when  not  in  use — a  Bunsen  battery  will  be  found  the 
best.  On  the  other  hand,  where  portability  and  freedom  from  smell  are 
important  considerations,  the  bichromate  battery  is  the  one  for  the 
purpose.  Five  or  six  cells  will  be  sufficient — such  a  battery  will  give 
about  ten  or  twelve  volts— and  they  should  be  of  large  size,  that  they 
may  not  tire  too  quickly,  and  may  last  some  time  without  requiring 
fresh  solution.  Remember,  however,  the  size  of  the  cell  does  not  affect 
its  strength ;  but  a  large  cell  has  less  internal  resistance,  so  that  it  will 
allow  more  current  to  pass  through,  and  it  will,  with  a  given  current, 
last  longer,  and  work  for  longer  periods  at  a  time  without  getting 
temporarily  exhausted. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  cells  must  be  coupled  up  in 
series,  the  zinc  terminal  of  one  being  joined  to  the  carbon  of  the  other, 
wires  from  the  two  outermost  cells  only  being  connected  with  the  primary 
wire  of  the  coil. 

In  the  case  of  secondary  cells  or  accumulators,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  when  they  have  done  a  certain  amount  of  work,  they  will  require 
recharging  with  electricity  from  a  dynamo  or  other  source  of  supply. 
This  is° practically  their  only  drawback,  for,  as  regards  ease  and  simplicity 
of  working,  they  have  no  rival,  for  they  are  always  ready  to  give  off  their 
supply  of  current  just  as  it  is  required,  at  the  mere  turning  of  a  switch. 
As  far  as  portability  is  concerned,  they  are  heavy  certainly,  but  if  a  suit¬ 
ably  light  form  of  battery  be  chosen,  not  excessively  so,  and  they  take  up 
very  little  space. 

In  using  secondary  cells  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent 
them  becoming  short-circuited  even  for  a  moment.  The  internal  re¬ 
sistance  of  an  accumulator  is  practically  nothing,  so  if  the  wires  should  be 
allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  one  another,  there  would  be  a  great 
rush  of  current  around  the  circuit,  and  the  battery  would  be  drained  in  a 
very  few  minutes  Even  if  the  contact  were  only  momentary,  it  would 
probably  do  harm  to  the  battery,  for  secondary  cells  should  never  be 
allowed  to  exceed  the  rate  of  discharge  for  which  they  are  designed.  In 
order  to  prevent  an  accidental  short  circuit  injuring  the  ceils,  they  should 
be  provided  with  a  “fuse,”  that  is  to  say,  a  piece  of  tin  or  lead  wire 
should  be  included  in  the  circuit,  which,  though  large  enough  to  pass  the 
required  current,  would  immediately  melt  and  break  connexion  should 
the  amount  become  seriously  increased.  A  piece  of  number  twenty  wire 
gauge,  pure  tin  wire,  will  fuse  at  about  eleven  amperes,  which  is  far  more 
than  would  be  required  for  a  coil  of  ordinary  size 

When  ordering  a  secondary  battery  for,  say,  a  four  or  six- inch  coil,  the 
specification  should  be  somewhat  in  this  wise :  Four  or  five  cells,  of 
about  twenty  ampere  hours  capacity,  capable  of  being  discharged  at  sis 
to  eight  amperes  for  short  periods  intermittently.  The  cells  to  be  as 
small  and  light  as  possible  consistent  with  the  high  rate  of  discharge. 
As  regards  capacity,  the  consumer  must  be  guided  entirely  by  circum¬ 
stances.  If  he  be  so  placed  that  recharging  at  frequent  intervals  can 
be  easily  accomplished,  he  may  choose  cells  of  small  capacity  and  corre¬ 
spondingly  great  portability ;  but,  if  not,  he  must  be  content  with  a 
heavier  °outfit.  He  cannot  do  better  than  tell  the  battery-maker  his 
requirements  and  be  guided  by  his  advice. 

The  question  as  to  the  third  source  of  electric  energy  for  radiography— 
the  ordinary  house-lighting  supply— resolves  itself  into  a  consideration  of 
a  suitable  and  convenient  means  of  connexion  with  the  electric  mains, 
and  of  the  controlling  of  the  current  to  render  it  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
For  the  pressure  of  100  volts— which  is  the  usual  potential  led  into 
private  houses  and  public  buildings — having  practically  no  resistance 
behind  it,  would  burn  up  the  coil  in  no  time,  were  it  allowed  to  woik  it? 
own  sweet  will  unchecked.  The  way  to  check  it  is  to  place  an  extia 
resistance  in  circuit,  for  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  itself,  being,  prac¬ 
tically  merely  that  of  the  coil,  is  quite  insufficient.  A  resistance  is 
something  which  the  electricity  experiences  difficulty  in  passing,  some  of 
its  energy  being  therefore  converted  into  a  different  form,  such  as  heat 
or  light!  German  silver  wire  offers  great  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
electric  currents,  much  of  whose  energy  therefore  becomes  converted  into 
heat  Carbon  is  another  substance  of  similar  property  and  I  have  found 
that  carbon  in  the  form  of  incandescent  lamps  makes  the  most  con¬ 
venient  resistance  for  this  work.  A  single  twenty-five-candle-power  lamp 


will  allow  about  one  ampere  of  current  to  pass  when  placed  across  a  100- 
volt  circuit,  but  in  doing  so  it  will  consume  all  its  energy,  which  takes 
the  form  of  light  and  heat ;  but,  if  the  lamp  be  connected  in  series  with 
the  coil  so  that  the  current  must  pass  first  through  one  and  then  through 
the  other,  the  energy  will  be  divided  between  the  two,  and,  the  total 
resistance  being  nearly  double  that  of  the  coil  alone,  only  about  half  an 
ampere  will  pass.  So,  in  order  to  get  our  five  amperes  through  the  coil,  a 
bunch  of  ten  of  these  lamps  will  be  required,  arranged  in  paralUl  with 
one  another,  but  in  teries  with  the  coil,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  (fig.  1). 
Thus  the  current  will  have  ten  different  paths  through  the  resistance, 
half  an  ampere  going  through  each  path,  and  uniting,  about  five  amperes 
in  all,  to  traverse  the  primary  coil. 

The  beauty  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  amonnt  of  current  is 
variable  to  any  required  extent,  for  any  number  of  lamp-holders  can  be 
connected  up  in  this  way,  and  it  suffices  to  merely  insert  or  take  one  out 
to  increase  or  decrease  the  current  passing  through  the  coil  by  about  half 
an  ampere.  In  practice  I  find  it  best  to  use  four  or  five  fifty-candle-power 
lamps,  each  being  responsible  for  about  one  ampire,  and  one  or  two 
smaller  lamps  may  be  used  to  give  the  power  of  finer  adjustment  when 
necessary. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  convenient  arrangement  for  a  lamp  resistance  which  I 
have  used  for  some  time  with  considerable  success.  It  consists  of  a 
mahogany  board  5x8  inches,  to  which  are  attached  eight  standard  lamp¬ 
holders,  four  on  each  side.  Lamp-holders  are  made  to  fit  ordinary  gas 
brackets,  Ac  ,  to  which  end  they  are  screwed  internally  with  either 
1,  £,  or  §-inch  standard  (gas)  threads.  Mine  were  of  Linch  gauge, 
and,  in  order  to  attach  them  to  the  board,  I  used  short  pieces  of 
brass  tube,  tapped  to  fit,  and  these,  screwed  for  half  their  length  into 
centre-bit  holes  in  the  wood,  made  good,  firm  connexions.  Another,  and 
perhaps  better,  plan  is  to  use  •*  bottom  plate”  lamp-holders,  which  can 
be  screwed  direct  to  the  board  by  means  of  ordinary  wood  screws.  Down 
the  centre  of  the  board,  on  the  face,  run  two  omnibus  bars  of  copper  or 
brass,  and,  from  four  different  points  on  each,  spring  two  wires  which  go 
to  the  two  lamps  on  the  right  and  left  side  respectively.  The  arangement 
can  be  easily  understood  by  reference  to  the  sketch  (fig.  2),  in  which  the 
dotted  lines  represent  the  paths  of  the  wires  at  the  back  of  the  board. 


and  from  which  it  will  be  seen  each  lamp  is  fed  independently  of  any  other 
from  the  two  omnibus  bars.  In  other  words,  all  lamps  which  are  in  the 
holders  (in  the  sketch  one  is  removed)  are  “in  parallel’  with  one 
anothtr,  but  the  complete  arrangement  is  connected  "  in  aeries  with  the 
coil,  current  reverser,  Ac.,  as  shown  in  the  connexion  diagram  fig.  1). 

A  simple  and  convenient  way  of  making  electric  connexi  n  with  the 
ordinary  house  mains  is  by  means  of  a  plug  to  fit  the  usual  standard 
lamp-holder,  when  the  lamp  is  removed.  Such  a  plug  can  be  procured 
from  any  large  suppliers  of  electric-lighting  accessories,  and.  when  the 
wires  to  the  coil,  Ac.,  are  joined  up.  it  is  merely  necessary  to  slip  out  the 
lamp  from  an  adjacent  bracket  and  insert  the  plug  in  its  place.  There 
is  one  point,  however,  which  must  be  carefully  attended  to.  and  that  is 
to  see  that  the  amount  of  current  it  is  proposed  to  draw  from  the  lamp¬ 
holder  does  not  very  seriously  exceed  the  quantity  which  the  fittings  are 
required  to  carry.  A  single  sixteen  candle-power  lamp  is  only  expected 
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to  take  about  half  an  ampere,  and,  if  from  its  fittings  five  amperes  are 
taken,  it  is  hardly  surprising  if  a  “fuse”  gives  out  somewhere..  As  a 
rule,  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  wiring  o f  such  a  fitting,  for 
it  is  usually  substantial  enough  to  carry  five  amperes  for  the  short, 
intermittent  periods  the  current  is  required  for  coil  work.  Some  fitting 
should  be  found,  such  as  an  electrolier,  in  which  one  fuse  does,  duty  for 
eight  or  nine  lamps ;  it  will  then  be  quite  safe  to  draw  five  amperes  from 
one,  provided  the  others  are  not  burning  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  connexion  diagram  (fig  1.)  the  two  wires  proceeding  from  the 
plug  pass  to  c.  k.  ,  the  current  reverser  of  the  coil,  one  of  them — it  does 
not  matter  which — being  broken,  that  the  resistance  rrrrr,  may  be 
inserted.  Thence  one  wire  goes  direct  to  one  end  of  the  primary  coil, 
and  the  other  to  the  screw  pillar  of  the  contact  -  breaker,  c  b,  the 
vibrating  armature  of  which  is  in  connexion  with  the  other  end  of  the 
primary,  or  thick  wire  coil.  Thus,  the  primary  circuit  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  the  current  is  free  to  travel  round  it.  The  two  ends  of  the 
secondary  or  thin  wire  coil  are  connected  to  the  terminals  of  the 
Crookes’  tube,  thus  making  the  other  circuit  —  the  secondary  —  also 
complete  in  itself. 

There  merely  remains  one  word  to  say,  and  that  is  as  regards  the 
direction  in  which  the  secondary  current  flows  through  the  tube,  for  the 
cathode  must  be  connected  with  the  negative  terminal  of  the  coil.  If 
the  current  is  flowing  in  the  wrong  direction,  the  glass  of  the  tube 
appears  to  be  covered  with  a  kind  of  fern  like  pattern  in  green, 
fluorescent  light,  while  the  metal  work  inside  will  probably  rattle 
ominously.  When  rightly  connected  up,  the  glass  should  glow  equally 
with  a  steady  green  light,  all  over,  except  where  the  anode — the  inclined 
mirror — casts  a  distinct  “shadow”  upon  it.  A  very  little  experience 
will  enable  one  to  tell  at  a  glance  whether  the  current-reverser  requires 
reversing  or  not.  Cecil  M.  Hepworth. 

- ♦ - 

ON  THE  REDUCTION  AND  INTENSIFICATION  OF  LANTERN 

SLIDES. 

I. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  an  operator  has  much  greater  latitude  in 
working  and  control  over  the  production  of  lantern  slides,  by  means  of 
wet  collodion  or  one  or  other  of  the  dry-collodion  methods,  than  by 
means  of  a  gelatine  lantern  plate.  No  doubt,  the  reason  for  this 
generally  accepted  opinion  lies  in  the  fact  that  with  wet  collodion  any 
one  who  possesses  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  old  but  invaluable 
process  can  reduce  and  intensify,  and  so  ring  the  changes  on  a  collodion 
picture  as  to  turn  out  almost  any  class  of  image  from  any  kind  of 
negative,  and,  once  possessed  of  experience  in  collodion-working,  an 
operator  looks  down  upon  a  gelatine  lantern  slide  with  more  or  less 
scorn  as  an  inferior  production  in  every  respect.  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  I  hold  such  a  poor  opinion  of  gelatine  slides  so  universally  produced 
by  means  of  a  lantern  dry  plate.  Nevertheless,  once  an  operator 
becomes  possessed  of  the  numerous  “Kens”  attending  the  production 
of  lantern  slides  by  means  of  collodion,  it  is  just  about  ten  to  one  he  will 
be  animated  more  or  less  with  the  feeling  of  preference  for  the  latter,  for, 
no  matter  how  beautiful  a  gelatine  slide  may  appear  in  the  hand,  and 
very  often  such  have  a  charming  appearance  by  daylight,  it  cannot 
compare  on  the  screen  with  a  carefully  executed  sample  of  collodion 
work.  This  has  been  argued  over  and  over  again,  there  is  a  cut  or  crisp¬ 
ness  about  a  wet  or  dry-collodion  slide  that  does  not  exist,  nor,  in  fact  is, 
capable  of  being  produced  by  means  of  a  gelatine  emulsion,  and  which 
must  ever  yield  the  palm  to  collodion  productions. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  very  beautiful  results  are 
obtained  by  means  of  the  modern  lantern  dry  plate,  and  not  the  least 
inducement  towards  the  employment  of  such  for  this  work  lies  in  the 
perfection  to  which  dry-plate  makers  have  brought  this  kind  of  plat6,  as 
well  as  the  low  price  they  are  sold  at  to  the  public.  “  It’s  only  a  penny, 
so  let  us  try  and  get  a  better  result  by  another  one,”  is  a  remark  not  only 
universally  made  day  after  day,  but  such  is  carried  into  execution,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  dry-plate  maker,  and  there  are  thousands  of  workers  who 
never  grudge  exposing  dozens  of  lantern  plates  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  get  “one”  good  slide  only  from  a  negative.  The  preparation  of  a 
dozen  wet-collodion  plates  would  be  a  different  matter ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  doubt  a  much  greater  delight  is  experienced  in  the 
preparation  of  such  plates  than  can  ever  be  derived  from  opening  a  box  of 
dry  plates.  It  is  in  this  preparation  that  the  charm  of  working  collodion 
lies,  and  which  an  enthusiastic  worker  looks  upon  with  so  much  pride 
once  he  has  become  proficient  in  collodion  work. 

I  have  sometimes  been  shown  results  obtained  on  gelatine  plates,  and 
asked  if  better  results  could  have  been  obtained  by  means  of  my  pet 
process,  so  pleased  have  been  the  parties  with  the  excellence  of  their 
productions.  “Yes,  if  you  try  both  on  the  screen,”  is  invariably  my 
reply.  Then  the  one  that  looks  the  best  in  the  hand  will  have  the  worst 
appearance  on  the  screen. 

That  lantern  dry  plates  have,  however,  taken  a  strong  root  among 
advanced  amateur  workers  no  one  can  deny,  and,  although  there  does  not 
'  exist  the  same  latitude  when  working  with  such  on  inferior  negatives  as 
lies  with  collodion,  still  there  is  more  or  less  latitude  that  can  be 
utilised  in  reduction  and  intensification  when  an  improvement  is  desired 
upon  a  result  got  by  development  alone. 


The  best  gelatine  slide  I  ever  witnessed  was  produced  by  means  o! 
reduction  and  after  intensification,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great 
power  lies  here  when  an  operator  knows  how  to  set  about  improving  a  flat, 
over-exposed  plate — an  operation  which  in  many  respects  is  similar  to 
reducing  or  clearing  away  the  deposits  on  a  collodion  plate  by  means  of 
iodine,  and  then  finally  strengthening  the  purified  image  by  means  of 
intensification. 

Many  workers  stand  aghast  at  the  mere  mention  of  intensifying  a 
lantern  slide.  Yet  such  means  improve  wonderfully  the  appearance  of 
the  slide  on  the  screen,  and,  when  the  operation  is  skilfully  performed, 
there  will  not  be  the  slightest  discolouration  or  degradation  of  the  high 
lights.  There  is  always  a  right  and  wrong  way  of  doing  everything,  and, 
if  intensification  of  lantern  slides  be  conducted  properly,  great  improve¬ 
ments  follow  such  treatment.  It  is  not  that  intensification  is  a  wrong 
treatment  to  submit  such  delicate  work  to,  as  many  imagine.  The  error 
lies  in  applying  intensification  to  all  and  sundry  productions,  without  the 
exercise  of  discretion  whether  such  should  be  applied  or  not.  Any  slide 
that  is  judged  too  weak  or  thin  by  reason  of  lack  of  vigour  only,  but 
which  has  all  the  elements  of  a  good  slide  otherwise,  viz.,  some  portions 
absolutely  free  from  any  deposits,  i.e.,  the  highest  lights,  good  middle 
tints  and  shadows,  will  take  no  harm  from  intensification  if  properly 
conducted. 

On  the  other  hand,  poor,  flat  productions  which  have  not  a  single  high 
light  or  bit  of  clear  glass  in  them,  and  whose  half-tones  are  as  sickly  as 
shadows,  will  certainly  suffer  if  such  treatment  be  applied. 

Intensification  and  reduction  of  lantern  slides  is  an  operation  that 
should  always  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  one  follow  the  other  as  a  natural 
consequence  ;  and,  once  a  worker  grasps  the  advantages  such  treatment 
affords  in  the  production  of  lantern  slides,  he  will  have  mastered  the 
entire  operation,  and  spoil  fewer  plates  when  conducting  this  work. 

Every  worker  in  lantern  slides  knows  quite  well  that  the  best  negatives 
will  always  yield  the  best  slides,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  good  results 
cannot  be  obtained  by  ringing  the  changes  on  indifferent  negatives,  by 
such  means  as  partially  screening  or  shielding  those  portions  during 
exposure,  and  then,  by  having  recourse  to  reduction  of  density,  either 
locally  or  as  a  whole  after  development,  high  lights  of  great  purity  are 
obtained,  that  otherwise  would  be  quite  muddy  or  veiled  over. 

These  bright  high  lights  are  beauty  spots  in  a  slide,  and,  when  they 
exist,  they  lend  a  charm  upon  the  screen  that  is  so  delightful  to  see. 

How  are  these  beauty  spots  to  be  acquired,  however,  from  negatives 
where  the  necessary  high-light  deposits  do  not  exist  to  yield  such  ?  The 
answer  is  very  easily  given,  viz.,  by  strengthening  the  points  of  the 
negative,  and  a  clever  worker  will  do  so  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  and  in  a  manner  surprisingly  easy.  Let  any  of  my  readers  who 
wish  to  temporarily  increase  the  high  lights  of  a  negative  just  try  the 
effect  of  applying  by  means  of  the  tip  of  a  finger  a  very  small 
modicum  of  crimson  lake  oil  paint  to  the  glass  side  of  a  negative  at  the 
parts  that  it  is  desired  to  yield  greater  opacity,  and,  then  by  gently  dabbing 
or  rubbing  the  oil  paint,  it  will  or  can  be  made  of  any  consistency,  and  lie 
perfectly  flat  and  smooth.  With  such  an  addition  print  your  lantern 
slide,  and,  when  all  is  right,  rub  it  off  again,  and  a  stranger’s  negative 
never  shows  the  dodge  that  has  been  applied.  And  no  judge  at  a  show  or 
any  one  else  that  called  for  the  production  of  the  negative  could  say  any 
retouching  or  doctoring  had  been  resorted  to. 

I  often  think  that  such  strictures,  as  no  retouching  or  doctoring 
allowed,  so  frequently  found  in  some  of  the  conditions  attached  to 
societies’  Exhibitions,  about  the  silliest  of  all  rules  to  apply,  and  such 
only  shows  how  ignorant  the  parties  are  who  frame  such  strictures. 
Any  experienced  operator  can  doctor  a  negative  to  any  extent,  pull  prints 
from  same,  and  remove  any  of  the  working  up,  making  it  impossible  for 
any  one  to  say  that  the  negative  has  been  doctored.  But  why  should 
such  doctoring  not  be  encouraged  rather  than  prohibited?  Any  means 
that  will  tend  to  the  improvement  of  results  ought  surely  to  be  com¬ 
mended  rather  than  condemned,  and,  were  prizes  offered  for  the  cleverest 
system  of  doctoring  negatives,  such  would  tend  to  teach  a  lot  to  those 
who  have  but  little  practical  experience  in  photography.  I  wonder  if  an 
absolutely  perfect  negative  was  really  ever  produced,  or  one  that  did  not 
permit  of  some  improvement  being  effected  after  the  development  stage. 
I  have  never  met  such  a  beau  ideal  in  photography. 

T.  N.  Armstrong. 

-  - - 

[/  COLOURING^  ANTERN^SLIDES. 

We  have  always  maintained  that  a  photographic  lantern  slide  coloured 
was  a  lantern  slide  spoiled,  but  an  exhibition  given  in  the  Auditorium  by 
Major  W.  H.  Coughlin,  the  well-known  Brooklyn  artist,  of  British  and 
American  scenery,  the  slides  having  been  photographed  and  coloured  by 
himself,  changed  our  opinion.  Some  of  them,  says  the  American  Amateur 
Photographer ,  were  so  beautiful  and  so  different  from  anything  that  we 
had  hitherto  seen,  that,  although  aware  that  the  man,  in  such  work,  is 
more  than  the  method,  we  asked  him,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  to 
tell  us  all  about  it,  and  what  he  said  was  practically  as  follows  : — 

Lantern  slides  should  be  tinted  rather  than  coloured,  and  preferably 
with  certain  liquid  aniline  colours  because  of  their  beautiful  transparency. 
Suitable  kinds  are  kept  by  dealers  in  artists’  materials,  and  known  as 
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“Egyptian  colours,”  or  “  Acme  colours,”  and  sometimes  by  dealers  in 
photographic  materials  under  other  names.  The  following  list  includes 
all  that  are  necessary  for  first-class  work  : — 


Sky  blue, 
Dark  blue, 
Light  green, 
Dark  green, 
Light  red, 


Lemon  yellow, 

Orange, 

Brown, 

Lilac, 

Scarlet, 


and  the  general  method  of  employing  them,  including  colour  values,  con¬ 
trasts  and  colour  study,  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  ordinary  water-colour 
painting. 

The  colours,  excepting  sky  blue,  faint  green,  brown  and  light  red,  are 
dyes  rather  than  colours  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  and, 
while  the  slides  should  be  tinted  darker  than  they  are  wanted  to  appear 
on  the  screen,  they  cannot,  without  streaking,  be  laid  on  deep  enough  by 
one  operation,  but  by  several  successive  applications  of  the  brush,  each 
being  allowed  to  become  nearly  dry  before  the  application  of  the  other. 
But,  although  the  tints  must  be  darker  than  they  should  appear  on  the 
screen,  they  should  only  be  deep  enough  to  be  effective,  or  give  due  effect 
to  the  natural  colour  of  the  subject. 

The  sky  of  the  slide  should  be  perfectly  transparent  before  colouring, 
coloured  a  suitable  blue,  and  clouds  picked  out  in  white,  and  cloud 
shadows  made  by  the  application  of  a  grey  tint  of  sky-blue,  red  and  faint 
yellow.  The  colours  of  distant  hills  are  given  by  an  intenser  shade  of  the 
same  mixture. 

In  colouring  trees  the  whole  object  should  be  tinted  green,  which  as 
purchased  will  be  found  too  intense,  and  must  be  reduced  with  lemon 
yellow,  and  while  moist  the  shadows  touched  in  with  a  reddish  purple. 

Before  beginning  to  apply  colour  the  slide  should  be  moistened  with 
a  wet  brush  and  allowed  to  become  nearly  dry,  as  this  makes  the  appli¬ 
cation  easier  and  prevents  streaking. 

As  most  of  the  colours  are  readily  decomposed  by  ammonia,  clouds  may 
be  put  in  and  errors  corrected  by  its  application.  In  one  of  the  slides 
shown  an  effective  moon  in  a  deep  bluish-grey  sky  was  produced  by 
touching  the  spot  with  a  wire  dipped  into  the  ammonia  bottle. 

A  favourite  method  of  the  Major’s  is  to  colour  the  cover  instead  of  the 
slide  itself.  The  slide  is  supported  on  a  suitable  easel,  film  side  off,  and 
a  gelatine-coated  cover  laid  on  it,  gelatine  side  out.  A  few  drops  of  water 
may  be  placed  between  to  produce  optical  contact.  The  cover  is  then 
treated  just  as  if  it  were  the  slide,  and  when  turned  face  to  face  the 
register  is,  of  course,  perfect. 

Major  Coughlin  gets  his  gelatine-coated  covers  by  soaking  ordinary 
slide  plates  in  a  solution  of  hypo,  but,  of  course,  the  economical  amateur 
will  make  them  much  cheaper  and  equally  good  by  coating  ordinary  thin 
..glass  with  a  filtered  solution  of  gelatine. 


FRIESE  GREENE’S  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CAMERAS  AND 
LANTERNS  FOR  ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Mb.  Friese  Greene’s  invention  relates  to  photographic  cameras  of  the 
kind  in  which  a  series  or  number  of  photographs  or  pictures  are  produced 
.successively  upon  a  continuous  film  or  strip  made  to  travel  intermittently 
in  the  camera.  The  invention  is  also  applicable  to  magic  lanterns  of  the 
(kind  in  which  a  continuous  slide,  in  the  form  of  a  strip  or  band  of 
photographic  or  other  transparencies,  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  panoramic,  dissolving,  or  changing  views,  or  for  throwing  a 
number  of  views  in  succession  upon  a  screen. 

The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  simplify  the  means  by  which  the  film 
or  strip  is  intermittently  moved,  and,  in  the  case  of  cameras,  to  effect,  as 
required,  either  a  continuous  or  an  instantaneous  exposure  whilst  the  film 


\is  stationary.  Means  are  also  provided  for  indicating  the  number  of 
films  or  sections  of  films  used,  and  for  finding  or  selecting  the  view. 

The  patentee  says  :  “  I  will  describe  my  invention  as  applied  to  a 
camera : — 

“  Fig.  1  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  camera  with  the  boxj  or  case  in 
section. 


“  Fig.  2  is  a  section  on  the  line,  x — y,  of  fig.  1. 

“  Fig.  3  is  a  view  of  the  shutter  device,  looking  towards  the  lens  with 
the  plate,  z,  partially  broken  away. 

“  The  camera  may  be  fitted  in  the  ordinary  way  with  two  rollers 
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carrying  the  film  ;  its  application  to  magic  lanterns  of  the  kind  referred 
to  will  be  understood  without  further  explanation.  Tiie  wind  up  roller,  a, 
is  fitted  as  usual  with  a  toothed  wheel,  B,  whi  h  is  rotated  by  a  handle,  c, 
through  the  intermediation  of  another  toothed  wheel,  D,  mounted  on  the 
spindle,  e.  This  last-mentioned  toothed  wheel,  d,  has  the  teeth  for  a 
certain  portion  of  its  periphery  cut  away,  so  that,  during  a  certain  part  of 
the  revolution  of  the  handle,  c,  the  film,  f,  is  not  moved.  During  this 
stationary  period  of  the  film,  the  exposure  is  effected  by  means  of  a  cam 
or  other  arrangement,  worked  preferably  off  the  handle  spindle.  This 
may  be  effected  as  follows  : — 

“  On  the  handle  spindle,  e,  I  arrange  a  cam,  g,  having  two  steps,  a  j, 
which  by  a  suitable  lever  or  levers  operate  the  shutter.  I  so  arrange  the 
cam  which  is  to  operate  the  shutter,  that,  by  stopping  the  handle  at  a 
certain  point,  the  shutter  can  be  used  as  a  time  shatter;  whereas,  if  the 
handle  is  continuously  rotated,  the  shutter  acts  instantaneously. 

“  I  prefer  to  use  a  double-shutter  arrangement  to  give  the  necessary 
exposure.  When  one  cam  and  one  lever  are  used,  I  arrange  them  as 
follows The  lever,  k,  is  operated  by  the  cam.  <*,  and  moves  the  two 
shutters,  l  m,  which  are  so  arranged  that  the  inner  shutter,  l,  covers  the 
aperture,  n,  in  the  outer  shutter,  m.  The  two  shutters  travel  together,  and 
there  is  no  exposure  as  they  thus  travel.  Springs,  o  p.  are  attached  to  the 
shutters,  l  m,  respectively,  so  that,  when  the  lever,  k,  is  released  by  the 
cam,  o,  the  shutters  are  drawn  quickly  across  the  lens.  A  pin.  k1.  on  the 
end  of  the  lever,  k,  is  released  from  a  notch,  B,  in  the  inner  .  at  a 

certain  point  by  means  of  the  projection,  s,  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  camera, 
and  this  shutter  then  flies  back  by  forces  of  the  spring,  o,  to  its  normal 
position.  On  the  cam,  being  further  rotated  the  lever,  k.  is  released 
from  the  cam  step,  h,  and  comes  upon  the  cam  step,  J .  which  is  so 
adjusted  that  the  aperture  of  the  outer  shatter,  -  roaght  exactly 
opposite  the  lens,  and  will  remain  in  this  po  til  the  cam  be 

further  rotated.  When  the  cam  is  further  rotated,  the  lever  is  released 
from  the  cam  step,  J,  and  the  spring  acts  on  the  shutter,  m,  and  the 
I  exposure  ceases. 

“  In  lieu  of  the  springs,  the  shutters  can  be  worked  by  gra 

“  Iu  order  to  indicate  the  number  of  films  used.  I  place  another  cam,  t, 
on  the  spindle,  e.  of  the  handle,  c ;  this  cam  work-  a  small  dial  by  means 
of  a  suitable  lever,  v,  pawl.  v1.  and  rah  het, 

“  In  order  to  indicate  the  sections  of  films  used  so  as  to  tell  where  to 
cut  the  film,  I  place  a  projection,  a,  on  the  toother!  wheel,  d.  At  a  &  rtain 
point  of  its  revolution  the  projection,  a,  comes  into  contact  with  a  lever,  b, 

\  which,  by  means  of  the  pin,  c,  makes  a  notch  or  prick  on  the  film,  r.  thus 
indicating  exactly  which  part  of  the  film  has  been  exposed.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  film  on  the  wind-up  and  wind-off  roller?  be  protected 
j  by  shields,  d  d. 

“  To  adjust  the  focus  or  to  select  the  view.  I  insert  preferably  in  the 
top  of  the  camera,  in  an  aperture  made  for  the  purpose,  a  piece  of  ruby 
glass,  e,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  see  the  image  on  the  film  itself.  This 
glass  can  be  suitably  protected  by  a  metal  or  other  cover  to  prevent  its 
being  damaged.  I  also  provide  at  the  back  another  piece  of  ruby  glass,/, 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  inspection  of  the  image.  In  using  this  part  of  my 
invention,  a  piece  of  red  glass  or  non-actinic  film  must  be  inserted  in  the 
front  or  back  of  the  lensT  By  these  means  I  am  enabled  to  see  the 
photograph  on  the  film  itself,  thereby  ensuring  great  accuracy. 

*«  In  order  to  use  the  camera  above  described  as  a  magic  lantern,  the 
glass,/,  should  be  removed,  and  a  suitable  light  applied  to  the  aperture.’ 

The  claims  are  : — 

1.  In  photographic  cameras  and  magic  lanterns  a  toothed  wheel  in 
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combination  with  a  wind-off  roller,  such  toothed  wheel  having  the  teeth 
for  a  certain  portion  of  the  periphery  cut  away,  whereby  intermittent 
feed  motion  is  imparted  to  the  film  by  the  continuous  motion  of  a  rotary 
spindle. 

2.  In  photographic  cameras  the  combination  of  a  double  stepped  cam 
and  a  lever  for  operating  the  shutter,  so  that  the  shutter  may  act  either 
as  a  time  shutter  or  an  instantaneous  shutter  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

3.  In  photographic  cameras  the  combination  and  arrangement  on  the 
same  spindle  of  means  for  imparting  an  intermittent  motion  to  the  film 
of  means  for  indicating  the  number  of  the  film  and  means  for  indicating 
the  parts  of  the  film  which  have  been  exposed. 

4.  In  photographic  cameras,  means  substantially  as  described  where¬ 
by  the  image  can  be  focussed  on  the  film  itself. 

5.  The  combination  and  arrangement  of  parts  whereby  the  same 
rotating  spindle  imparts  an  intermittent  motion  to  the  film,  operates  the 
shutter  either  as  a  time  shutter  or  an  instaneous  shutter,  and  operates 
devices  for  indicating  the  number  of  the  film. 

- - 

GWYER’S  IMPROVED  MEANS  FOR  THOROUGHLY  MIXING 
GASES  FOR  LIME  LIGHT. 

Me.  George  Wright  Gwyer  says:  “  According  to  the  usual  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  oxy-ether  gas,  the  gases  are  forced  through 
separate  pipes  into  a  circular  casing  or  chamber  in  which  they  become 
imperfectly  mixed  just  piior  to  passing  to  the  jet  nipple. 

“  The  object  of  my  present  invention  is  to  improve  the  mixing,  for  which 
purpose  I  connect  the  two  supply  pipes,  a,  a,  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
drawings  (fig.  1  side  elevation,  fig.  2  plan),  to  a  single  branch,  b,  which  is 


attached  to  a  mixing  chamber  or  vessel,  c,  of  long  rectangular,  circular,  or 
equivalent  shape,  and  preferably  coned  at  the  juncture,  from  the  opposite 
end  of  which  vessel,  c,  a  curved  pipe,  u,  projects,  with  a  nipple  end  in  line 
with  the  lens. 

“  By  this  invention  the  gases  from  the  two  pipes,  a,  a,  strike  each  other 
at  the  junction  of  the  branch,  and  flow  along  the  branch  in  a  partially 
mixed  condition,  and  then  become  thoroughly  and  completely  mixed  in 
the  chamber  or  vessel,  c,  before  passing  through  the  curved  pipe,  d. 

“  The  introduction  of  ether  saturators  has  rendered  necessary  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  mixing  of  the  ether  gas  with  the  oxygen.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  gas  being  more  than  the  hydrogen  formerly  used,  more 
thorough  mixing  is  required  to  get  good  results.  This  is  usually 
accomplished  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  existing  circular- shaped 
mixing  chamber.  There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  the  size  of  the  mixing 
chamber,  because  the  nipple  must  not  be  above  the  middle  of  the  lenses 
of  the  condenser. 

“By  placing  the  jet  horizontally,  it  enables  a  great  length  of  mixing 
chamber  to  be  obtained. 

“  Instead  of  carrying  oxygen  and  oxy-ether  gas  in  separate  pipes  to  the 
mixing  chamber  as  formerly,  the  gases  commingle  as  soon  as  they  enter 
the  branch  before  they  come  to  the  mixing  chamber,  and  a  cock,  e,  can  be 
placed  that  both  the  oxygen  and  the  oxy-ether  gas,  or  either  of  them,  can 
be  cut  off  at  once,  or  regulated,  an  important  feature  to  a  lanternist  when 
he  sees  that  the  ether  in  his  saturator  is  getting  exhausted.” 

The  claim  is  for  conned ing  two  supply  pipes,  a  a,  of  a  saturator  of  the 
kind  described  and  shown  to  a  single  pipe,  b,  in  which  a  partial  mixing  of 
the  gases  can  take  place  prior  to  passing  into  the  mixing  chamber,  c,  for 
the  more  complete  saturation,  admixture,  commingling  in  proportional 
quantities,  for  improving  the  action  on  the  lime  at  the  point  of 
combustion. 


THE  AMERICAN  LANTERN-SLIDE  EXCHANGE. 

The  following  notes  on  the  operations  of  the  American  Lantern-Slide 
Exchange,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  Transatlantic  contemporary, 
form  an  interesting  record  of  work  done.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
such  a  scheme  is  one  well  within  the  capacity  for  British  Photographic 
societies  to  undertake  : — 

“During  the  month  of  September  the  interchange  of  lantern  slidi 
among  the  several  clubs  and  societies  was  resumed,  and  the  season  ol 
1896-97  begun. 

“  The  season  of  1895-96  may  be  said  to  have  produced  a  very  fair 
average  of  work,  and  to  have  been  rich  in  collections  of  foreign  slides, 
there  being  no  less  than  five  sets  of  these  in  circulation,  giving  amateurs 
and  slide-makers  a  very  good  opportunity  to  observe  how  far  ahead  or 
behind  the  work  of  Americans  is  as  compared  with  that  of  our  foreign 
friends.  The  stimulating  and  elevating  effect  of  examples  of  fine  work 
thus  brought  to  the  attention  of  American  slide-makers,  has  been  the 
means  of  raising  their  standard,  both  as  regards  the  artistic  and 
technical  qualities.  In  the  present  season  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
foreign  sets  will  be  as  numerous  as  heretofore.  Of  those  on  hand  the 
slides  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  the  North  of  France,  at  Douai, 
exhibit  to  the  poorest  advantage,  the  subjects  being  of  ordinary  interest, 
and  the  technical  work  not  up  to  the  average  American  quality.  Of  the 
clubs  in  the  Interchange  doing  any  special  work,  we  are  informed  that 
the  Buffalo  Camera  Club  is  engaged  in  preparing  a  new  series  of  views, 
illustrating  modern  Niagara,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  consecutive  brief 
description  of  the  pictures,  which  promises  to  be  interesting.  The  best 
slide-makers  of  the  Club  are  at  work  in  getting  up  the  slides,  and  the 
members  are  enthusiastic  over  the  idea.  The  Camera  Club,  of  this  city, 
we  are  advised,  contemplates  getting  together  a  unique  set  of  slides, 
which  are  to  be  arranged  with  suitable  descriptive  notes  with  reference 
to  consecutive  exhibition. 

“  Two  sets  of  American  slides  are  now  in  Japan,  one  of  which 
illustrates  the  1893  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  and  it  is  expected  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Japan  will  forward  for  exhibition  in  the  United  States 
another  set  of  their  beautifully  coloured  work  as  a  return  compliment. 
The  sets  of  English  slides,  now  in  circulation  among  the  clubs  of  the 
Interchange,  are  of  excellent  quality.  A  new  set  from  the  London 
Lantern  Society  is  promised  for  the  coming  season.  There  is  also  a 
prospect  of  additional  new  clubs  entering  the  Interchange,  especially 
from  Canada,  and  some  domestic  clubs  who  have  ceased  for  a  time  to 
contribute  slides  will  begin  anew.  During  the  past  year  the  St.  Louis 
Camera  Club  gave  up  its  membership,  but  was  succeeded  by  the 
St.  Louis  Photographic  Society,  all  of  its  best  slide-workers  joining  that 
organization.  Among  the  new  clubs  admitted  was  the  New  Britain 
Camera  Club,  of  New  Britain,  Conn.  The  following  are  the  active  clubs 
at  present  in  the  Interchange :  The  Camera  Club,  New  York,  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Newark  Camera  Club,  Orange  Camera 
Club,  Frankford  Camera  Club,  Bethlehem  Photographic  Society, 
Schuylkill  Camera  Club,  Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore  City,  St.  Louis 
Photographic  Society,  Omaha  Camera  Club,  California  Camera  Club, 
Oregon  Camera  Club,  Portland,  Oregon,  Minneapolis  Camera  Club, 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Camera  Club,  Chicago  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers, 
Buffalo  Camera  Club,  Toronto  Camera  Club,  Syracuse  Camera  Club,. 
Albany  Camera  Club,  Portland  (Me.)  Camera  Club,  New  Britain 
Camera  Club. 

“  There  are  nine  sets  of  domestic  slides  in  circulation,  from  which,  in 
October,  1896,  a  selection  of  100  of  the  choicest  slides  will  be  made,  to 
form  a  special  set  for  circulation  among  the  societies  and  clubs  in 
England.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  is  the  American  Amateur  Photo¬ 
grapher  revised  prize  set  of  slides,  and  five  sets  of  foreign  slides.  During 
the  month  of  September  each  club  should  elect  a  lantern-slide  director,  to 
represent  it  in  the  Interchange  for  the  year  beginning  on  November  15 
next.  In  October  the  newly  elected  directors  elect,  by  mail  vote,  a 
board  of  five  managers,  who  meet  November  15  to  select  from  the 
numerous  sets  of  slides  only  those  of  meritorious  quality.  The  general 
plan  of  the  working  of  the  Interchange  is  for  each  club  to  set  dates  for 
exhibitions,  and  for  the  general  manager  to  arrange  for  the  shipment  of 
sets  of  slides  to  them  a  week  or  ten  days  before  wanted.  Then,  after 
exhibition,  the  slides  are  shipped  to  the  next  club  on  the  list,  until  every 
set  (about  one  or  two  per  month)  has  been  the  rounds  of  the  route^ 
New  clubs  wishing  to  participate  in  the  Interchange  should  address  the 
General  Manager,  F.  C.  Beach,  361,  Broadway,  New  York,  for  rules  and 
particulars.” 

- 4 - 

ANIMATED  PHOTOGRAPHS:  A  NOTABLE  EXHIBITION. 

Thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Council  of  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association,  the  members  and  their  friends  had  an  opportunity, 
on  October  29,  of  hearing  Mr.  Birt  Acres,  of  London,  one  of  the  leading 
pioneers  of  the  latest  departure  in  instantaneous  photography,  and  of 
seeing  some  of  his  latest  achievements.  So  great  was  the  demand  for 
tickets,  although  issued  only  to  members  of  the  Association,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  engage  the  smaller  St.  George’s  Hall,  and  even  this  was 
barely  large  enough. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  President,  (Mr.  J.  Sirrett  Brown);. 
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and  be  was  supported  by  the  Secretary  and  most  of  the  other  officers 
of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Acres,  in  the  course  of  his  introductory  remarks,  paid  a  handsome 
tribute  to  other  workers  who  had  contributed  to  the  gradual  development 
of  the  moving  photographic  picture  from  the  root  idea  furnished  by  the 
zoetrope  of  a  generation  ago.  The  first  of  these,  Mr.  Friese  Greene, 
never  quite  surmounted  the  initial  difficulties,  but  Mr.  Muybridge  did, 
with  the  excellent  results  which  are  so  well  known.  It  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  until  the  plan  of  a  range  of  cameras,  each  taking  one  picture,  was 
abandoned  in  favour  of  one  camera  with  a  succession  of  exposures,  that 
further  progress  was  made.  The  pictures  shown  on  the  sheet  were  eacq 
the  result  of  from  800  to  2000  distinct  pictures  taken  on  rolls  of  sensi¬ 
tised  film  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  per  second.  Among  these  were  some 
admirable  examples  of  well-selected  subjects,  including  scenes  at  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Maud,  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
Cardiff,  the  Prince’s  Derby,  Henley  Regatta,  railway  trains  in  motion, 
fishing  boats  leaving  the  harbour,  human  boxers,  the  boxing  kangaroo, 
Lancers  exercising  on  horseback,  children  playing,  merry-go-rounds  at  a 
fair,  the  German  Emperor  at  a  review,  and  waves  breaking  on  the  shore 
at  Dover.  The  exhibition  of  these  fascinating  selections  from  real  life 
was  received  with  continual  applause,  and  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings 
a  vote  of  thanks,  felicitously  proposed  by  the  President,  seconded  by 
Mr.  E.  Rimbault  Dibdin,  was  carried  by  acclamation  in  the  heartiest 
manner. 

Speaking  after  a  dinner  at  which  he  was  entertained  earlier  in  the 
evening  by  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Association,  Mr.  Birt  Acres 
made  the  interesting  announcement  that  he  has  now  practically  brought 
to  completion  improved  mechanism  by  which  perfect  steadiness  is  secured 
in  the  exhibition  of  his  series  of  pictures,  a  result  hitherto  found  un¬ 
attainable,  and  the  conquest  of  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  value. 


REYNOLDS  &  BRANSON’S  ARC  LAMP  FOR  THE  OPTICAL 
LANTERN. 

Reynolds  &  Branson,  Leeds. 

This  Arc  Lamp,  which  we  hope  to  have  an  early  opportunity  of, trying, 
has  all  the  usual  movements,  but  differs  fiom  others  of  its  kind  jin  that 
it  possesses  a  parallel  feed,  the  carbons  thus  travelling  in  a  straight  line. 
In  use,  one  carbon  is  set  slightly  iu  advance,  so  that  the  arc  is  thus 
arranged  to  give  a  maximum  illumination  in  the  direction  of  the  con¬ 
denser.  We  are  informed  that  with  a  continuance  current  of  fifty  volte 


LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

At  the  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the  Leeds  Photographic  Society,  held  in 
the  Society’s  rooms,  Mechanics’  Institute,  Mr.  S.  A.  Warburton  gave  a 
demonstration  in  lantern  manipulation.  In  his  opening  remarks,  he 
stated  that,  at  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  he  intended  preparing  a 
short  paper  for  the  benefit  of  “  beginners  ”  in  the  art  of  lantern  pro¬ 
jection,  but  had  been  carried  by  his  subject  further  than  originally  sug¬ 
gested.  Producing  three  lanterns  and  two  screens,  he  commenced  with 
an  Exhibition  (by  means  of  diagrams)  of  the  construction  and  use  of  the 
lenses  in  the  modern  optical  lantern.  He  then  proceeded  to  show  the 
various  effects  produced  by  the  following  illuminants,  viz.,  paraffin  oil, 
oxyhydrogen  light,  using  various  forms  of  burners,  and  finally  applied 
the  new  gas,  acetylene,  as  an  experiment.  In  the  latter  he  was 
very  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Rodwell,  an  ardent  co-worker  in  this 
direction.  During  the  course  of  the  evening  ninety- nine  slides,  kindly 
forwarded  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Sandell,  of  South  Norwood,  were  exhibited  and 
tested  by  means  of  the  various  illuminants.  Many  of  the  transparencies 
were  of  especial  interest,  both  as  regards  subject,  and  as  specimens  of 
photographic  production,  the  most  noticeable  being  Interior  of  Milan 
Cathedral ;  The  Choir,  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor ;  North  Transept . 
Westminster  Abbey ;  Sacrarium,  Westminster;  Still  Boom,  Apothecaries' 
Hall;  Entrance  Hall,  Ironmongers'  Company ;  also  the  Hall  Marking- 
room,  Drawing  -  room,  and  Staircase  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Companv . 
Two  specimens  of  memorial  windows  (the  Caxton  and  Cranmer)  in 
the  Stationers’  Hall  were  remarkable  for  their  perfect  freedom  from 
halation.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  paper  was  an  interesting 
one ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Warburton  so  thoroughly  engaged  the  attention 
of  his  audience  that  “  closing  ”  time  came  as  a  surprise,  and  the 
meeting  dissolved  with  a  brief  but  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks.  Messrs 
Walter  Beilby  and  Joseph  Horner  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  first  Lantern  Meeting  of  the  season  was  held  on  October  28,  at  the 
new  rooms  of  the  Society,  44,  Mosley- street.  The  evening  was  devoted  ■ 
to  an  exhibition  of  slides  by  the  members,  sent  in  for  selection,  to  be 
shown  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  on  November  7.  Close  upon 
300  slides,  made  by  the  principal  lantern-slide  making  members,  were 
shown  upon  the  screen,  and  the  standard  of  excellence  was  very  high. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Brook  showed  his  charming  series  of  figure  studies,  also  several 
landscapes  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Burton,  architecture  and  hand-camera  shots ; 
Mr.  A.  E.  Casson’s  toned-cloud  effects  were  very  effective ;  Mr.  W.  G. 
Coote,  bits  of  Cheshire  scenery  and  rocks  and  breaking  waves  at  Douglas  ; 
Mr.  S.  L.  Coulthurst  kept  up  to  his  usual  standard  with  landscapes  ;  Mr. 
Abel  Heywood,  scenes  in  Norway  ;  Mr.  Harry  Wade,  views  from  the 
Lake  District,  Shakespeare’s  country,  Cheshire  by-ways,  and  genre 
studies ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Wood  showed  the  possibilities  of  pictorial  photo- 
graphy  round  about  Urmston  ;  aud  Mr.  J.  Whittaker  had^  series  of 
Hower  studies.  The  descriptions  were  read  by  Mr.  Harry  Wade,  and 
Mr.  J.  Whittaker  manipulated  the  lantern. 


very  satisfactory  results  are  obtained.  Expert  tests  have  also  been 
applied  to  the  lamp  with  satisfactory  results.  Messrs.  Ross  have  the 
London  agency  of  the  lamp.  •_  |f“r 

The  Reynolds  A  Branson  Arc  Lamp  is  extremely  well  made  and  com 
pact.  The  adjustments,  lateral  and  vertical,  work  very  smoothly,  and 
have  evidently  been  arrived  at  from  great  practical  knowledge  of^what 
is  required  in  a  lamp  of  this  description. 


BEST’S  IMPROVEMENTS  RELATING  TO  GAS  LAMPS  FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Best’s  invention  consists  of  ini}  ro'emtnts  relating  to  ga& 
lamps  for  phntogrepbio  s^r)  <vp<-»  purposes,  h  s  object  being  to  arrange  a 
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cluster  or  combination  of  lamps  within  a  reflector  in  such  a  manner  that 
an  intense  light  can  be  readily  directed  upon  tne  required  object. 
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“  Fig.  1  is  a  general  view  of  my  improved  illuminating  apparatus 
mounted  upon  a  stand,  and  fig.  2  a  similar  view  of  the  apparatus  as 
arranged  for  suspension  from  a  ceiling  or  other  over-head  support. 

“  Fig.  3  is  a  plan  to  a  larger  scale,  showing  the  disposition  of  the  burners, 
and  fig.  4  a  sectional  view  of  the  central  joint  of  the  tubular  frame. 

4t  The  same  reference  letters  in  the  different  views  indicate  the  same 
-parts. 

“  In  carrying  my  invention  into  effect,  I  attach  a  number  of  incandescent 
or  other  suitable  gas  lamps  or  burners  such  as  a  to  a  tubular  framing 
consisting  of  one  common  base  or  delivery  pipe,  b,  having  connecting 
branches,  c.  To  the  end  of  the  base  or  delivery  pipe,  b,  is  attached  a 
flexible  supply  pipe,  d,  conveying  the  coal,  acetylene,  or  other  gas,  to  the 
burners. 

“  The  base  or  delivery  pipe,  b,  has  a  joint,  b1,  at  or  about  its  centre,  and  a 
joint,  b2,  at  the  supply-pipe  end,  the  joint,  b1,  permitting  of  movement  in  a 
horizontal  plane  and  the  joint,  b2,  of  movement  in  a  vertical  direction. 
The  complete  tubular  framing  is  suspended  by  means  of  a  rod,  e,  from  a 
balanced  crank  arm  or  lever,  f,  such  as  described  in  my  Specification  No. 
6907  of  1893,  on  which  letters  patent  have  been  granted  to  me,  which  is 
mounted  upon  a  stand  such  as,  g,  fig.  1,  oris  itself  suspended  by  a  rod,  h, 
from  the  ceiling  or  other  over-head  support.  The  burner  framing  can  be 
readily  moved  up  or  down  the  rod,  e,  and  secured  at  an  any  desired 
position  by  a  screw,  nut,  or  other  suitable  means. 

“  The  weight  of  the  burners  and  frame  suspended  by  the  rod,  e,  is 
balanced  by  the  fixed  weight,  j,  and  the  smaller  and  moveable  weight,  j1, 
which  is  so  set  that  the  lever  will  be  in  exact  balance  in  any  position  to 
which  it  may  be  adjusted  by  raising  or  lowering  the  complete  framing 
together  with  the  enclosed  reflector,  k. 

“  The  reflector,  k,  is  attached  to  one  end  of  the  base  or  delivery  pipe,  b,  as 
illustrated,  and  is  held  in  position  on  the  rod,  e,  by  an  adjustable  collar  or 
bearing  permitting  of  its  being  turned  in  a  horizontal  plane.  The 
reflector  is  of  such  dimensions,  and  is  so  arranged,  as  to  cover  the  cluster 
of  burners  as  illustrated.  I  preferably  construct  the  reflector  from  a 
thin  metallic  plate  or  plates  pressed  or  formed  to  a  semispherical  shape, 
and  upon  the  inner  surface  I  rivet  or  otherwise  attach  asbestos  or  other 
suitable  sheeting  painted  white. 

“  The  cluster  or  combination  of  burners,  a,  are  so  disposed  in  rows  or 
files  upon  the  base  or  delivery  pipe,  b,  that  the  row  or  file  of  the  greatest 
number  of  burners  coincides  approximately  with  the  centre  of  the 
reflector  when  placed  in  position.  The  rows  or  files  on  each  side  of  the 
central  file  contain  a  gradually  diminishing  number  of  burners  to  coincide 
with  the  diminishing  space  between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  reflector.  I 
place  one  or  any  required  number  of  burners  in  the  reflector  according  to 
the  intensity  of  light  that  is  necessary. 

“  By  thus  arranging  the  lamps  within  a  reflecting  shade  I  am  enabled 
to  readily  direct  a  powerful  light  on  to  the  required  object  without  loss 
from  diffusion  of  the  rays  or  other  like  causes.” 

The  claims  are  for  : — 

1.  The  improved  illuminating  apparatus  for  photographical  and  other 
purposes  consisting  in  the  arrangement  of  gas  burners  such  as  a  within 
an  enclosing  reflector  such  as  k. 

2.  In  illuminating  apparatus  the  combination  of  a  cluster  of  gas 
burners  such  as  a,  mounted  upon  the  branches,  c,  of  the  base  or  delivery 
pipe,  b,  having  the  enclosing  reflector,  k,  attached  thereto,  with  a 
suspension  rod,  e,  and  balanced  lever,  f,  mounted  upon  a  stand,  g,  or 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  or  other  support  by  the  rod,  h. 

3.  The  improved  general  construction  and  arrangement  of  an  illumin¬ 
ating  apparatus  for  photographical  and  other  purposes. 


- ♦ - 

LANTERN  SLIDES  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


This  article  proposes  to  treat  of  lantern  slides  made  from  designs, 
engravings,  prints,  photographs  &c.  We  will  suppose,  says  the 
Philadelphia  Exhibitor,  that  an  engraving  is  received  with  order  to  make 
one  lantern  slide,  no  more  definite  directions ;  the  engraving  is  six  inches 
long  by  three  inches  wide ;  it  is  placed  in  front  of  the  camera  and  a 
negative  made  by  the  usual  process,  from  this  negative,  placed  in  like 
manner,  a  positive  is  made,  now  the  lantern  slide  will  be  three  inches 
long  by  one  and  a  half  inches  high ;  it  is  made  according  to  order  and  is 
sent  to  the  customer.  It  is  returned  with  the  complaint  that  it  is  not  of 
the  standard  size  or  shape  ;  you  answer  that  it  cannot  be  made  so  unless 
both  or  one  end  of  the  engraving  is  cut  off  so  as  to  make  it  as  long  as  it  is 
wide  ;  the  answer  is,  that  the  slide  must  contain  the  entire  picture,  you 
have  done  the  best  possible,  the  lantern  slide  will  always  be  of  the  same 
shape  and  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  original. 

If  the  design  permits  of  a  sky  effect,  then  the  picture  can  be  dropped  to 
the  bottom  and  the  sky  carried  up  until  the  slide  is  of  the  standard  shape. 
When  there  is  both  sky  and  water,  and  the  slide  is  to  be  coloured,  it  may 
happen  that  the  water  line  can  be  carried  downward  as  well  as  the  sky 
line  upward,  thus  to  balance  the  picture,  and  obtain  the  full-size  opening  ; 
but,  if  it  is  to  be  a  plain  slide,  this  cannot  be  done,  as  the  lower  line  will 
"Row  across  the  slide  ;  by  colouring,  this  line  may  be  hidden. 


When  the  slide  is  to  be  coloured,  directions  should  be  given  in  regard 
to  the  grade  of  slide  wanted. 

Of  course,  there  are  all  qualities  of  paintings  ;  these  depend  on  the  ability 
of  the  artists,  irrespective  of  the  method  by  which  the  slides  are  made. 
There  are  two  grades  of  coloured  slides.  The  best  grade  is  made  by  the 
sealed  process ;  this  process  increases  the  transparency,  adds  to  the 
durability,  and  tends  to  improve  the  sharpness  of  detail.  This  sealed 
slide  is  a  water  colour-slide  over  which  Canada  balsam  is  flowed,  it  most 
be  made  on  plate  glass  so  that  the  surface  of  the  picture  glass  and 
covering  glass  will  press  closely  together  and  not  permit  any  air  bubbles 
to  work  their  way  into  the  film  of  balsam.  The  other  grade  of  coloured 
slide  is  not  sealed,  the  colours  are  varnish  colours ;  the  glass  need  not  be 
plate. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  sealed  slide,  by  reason  of  the  balsam,  cannot  have 
any  mat,  and  that  the  slide  glass  and  its  covering  should  be  held  together 
until  the  balsam  hardens;  this,  requiring  an  indefinitely  long  time,  caused 
the  makers  of  these  slides  to  place  them  in  wooden  frames,  that  and  the 
wire  rings  secured  the  glasses,  the  openings  in  these  frames  are  round  or 
square  ;  tin  frames  round  or  square,  as  maybe  desired,  are  also  furnished. 
The  object  sought  by  the  tin  frame  is  to  furnish  slides  as  near  the  size  of 
plain  slides  as  possible ;  this  is  attained  except  in  thickness.  Coloured 
slides  vary  in  price  according  to  their  shape ;  if  the  picture  is  three  inches 
in  diameter,  it  costs  less  than  one  that  is  three  inches  square,  because, 
being  hand-painted  there  is  less  surface  to  paint,  and  this  takes  less 
time. 

A  square  slide  is  more  difficult  to  seal  and  also  more  difficult  to  mount 
in  the  wooden  frames ;  for  these  reasons  an  extra  twenty-five  cents  is 
charged  for  stock  slides.  Parties  ordering  from  designs,  <fcc.,  should  state 
whether  the  slide  is  to  be  round  or  square. 

In  many  cases  a  circle  will  include  all  of  the  subject  that  may  be 
necessary;  this  can  be  determined  by  holding  a  ring  over  the  design, 
then  look  through  the  ring  and  see  that  it  includes  what  is  needed ;  a 
convenient  ring  can  be  made  by  the  thumb  and  fore  finger,  the  hand  is 
moved  towards  and  from  the  design  until  the  top  and  bottom  lines  of  the 
design  coincide  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  then  the  portion  of  the 
picture  circumscribed  will  be  shown. 


Warm  Toned  Lantern  Slides. — For  bromide  plates  for  a  peculiar  warm 
purple  colour  there  is  nothing  to  beat  the  plain  washing-soda  developer, 
composed  of  washing  soda,  2  ounces ;  ammonium  bromide,  20  grains ; 
and  water,  16  ounces,  to  every  ounce  of  which  just  before  use  add  1  grain 
of  dry  pyro.  For  those  who,  objecting  to  pyro  and  its  stain,  prefer 
hydroquinone  and  yet  want  warm  tones,  we  can  advise  the  use  of  hydro- 
quinone,  2  grains ;  ammonium  carbonate,  24  grains  ;  ammonium  bromide, 

J  grain ;  and  distilled  water,  1  ounce. — Photographic  Record. 

Mr.  Hall-Edwards’s  fresh  achievements  with  the  Rontgen  rays  con¬ 
tinue  to  surpass  their  predecessors.  His  most  recent  triumph  has  been 
the  discovery  by  their  means  the  location  of  a  sovereign  which  was 
swallowed  some  two  months  ago  by  a  boy  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Villa  Cross.  When  the  lad  first  swallowed  the  coin,  it  did  not  appear  to 
incommode  him  much  ;  but,  later  on,  the  foreign  body  caused  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  swelling,  rendering  breathing  difficult.  The  efforts  of  Dr.  Shillito 
to  give  relief  by  medical  means  proving  unavailing,  ft  was  deemed  advisable 
to  resort  to  an  operation.  Before,  however,  an  operation  could  be  under¬ 
taken  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  it  was  necessary  to  locate  the 
swallowed  sovereign,  and  for  this  purpose  recourse  was  had  to  the  skill  of 
Mr.  Hall- Edwards  with  the  X  rays.  The  impossibility  of  keeping  the  boy 
still  preventing  a  photograph  being  taken  of  his  gullet,  Mr.  Hall-Edwards 
brought  into  application  a  new  fluorescent  screen  he  had  obtained,  and 
an  exceptionally  fine  Crookes’  tube  by  Casson,  of  London,  and  on  this 
screen  the  position  of  the  coin  was  defined.  We  understand,  however, 
that,  in  order  to  assist  the  operation,  a  Rontgen-ray  photograph  will  be 
taken,  so  that  the  surgeon  may  have  the  object  before  him  at  his  work. 
These  fluorescent  screens  are  most  interesting.  An  Argus  man  called  on 
Mr.  Hall-Edwards  yesterday,  and  was  shown,  clearly  displayed  on  the 
fluorescent  screen,  the  skeleton  of  his  own  hand  and  fore  arm,  those  of 
Mr.  Hall-Edwards,  also  the  skeleton  of  his  foot  through  the  boot,  with  all 
the  rivets  in  the  sole  sharply  displayed,  the  shin  bone  and  knee  joint, 
and  the  operator’s  watch  and  metal  buttons  through  his  body.  In  about 
six  months  this  amazing  discovery  has  given  us  almost  a  surfeit  of 
wonders. — Birmingham  Argus.  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  most 
successful  radiograph  has  been  taken,  the  child  being  placed  under 
chloroform.  The  gullet  was  then  opened,  and  the  coin  removed.  The 
photograph  shows  quite  plainly  the  position  of  the  coin. 

Mr.  T.  T.  Wing,  of  Chatteris,  Cambs,  send  us  his  catalogue  of  chromo- 
litho  slides,  lanterns,  &c.,  also  his  lists  of  new  sets,  some  of  which  are  of 
recent  and  very  great  interest. 

From  Mr.  W.  Hume,  Lothian-street,  Edinburgh,  we  have  received  his 
interim  list  of  his  well-known  cantilever  enlarging  apparatus.  ^  This 
excellent  lantern  is  made  in  many  patterns,  and,  being  a  practical  instru¬ 
ment,  its  popularity  need  not  be  wondered  at. 


MONTHLY  SUPPLEMENT 
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LANTERN  MEMS. 

The  electric  supply  companies  are  seriously  considering  increasing 
the  voltage  of  their  currents  where  the  “  direct  ”  currents  are 
supplied,  from  100  volts  or  thereabouts  to  220  volts  ;  in  fact,  some  of 
the  provincial  corporations,  and  at  least  one  London  company,  have 
already  adopted  this  higher  standard.  The  reason  is  that,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  it  is  more  economical,  for  with  about  the  same 
amount  of  electricity  double  the  number  of  incandescent  electric  lamps 
can  be  supplied.  In  order  that  the  new  voltage  may  be  acceptable, 
the  provincial  supply  offer,  so  I  have  heard,  to  replace  any  lamps 
now  in  use  for  others  suitable  for  the  higher  voltage  free  of  charge. 
***** 


This  is  all  very  well  for  the  incandescent  form  of  lamp,  but  the 
arc-lamp  users  are  handicapped  somewhat,  for  there  is  a  waste  of 
power  and  the  cost  of  the  higher  resistance  which  has  to  be  employed. 
As  regards  the  former,  it  need  not  be  considered  by  those  who  use 
the  arc  lamp  for  optical  projection,  as  the  cost  of  the  current  for  the 
few  hours  it  is  required  is  fractional ;  in  respect  to  the  resistance  it 
is  another  matter,  and  means  a  much  larger  resistance  or  two  of  the 
size  necessary  for  a  100-volt  current  for  each  arc  light.  All  who 
have  any  interest  in  large  halls  should  endeavour  to  get  the  pro¬ 
prietors  to  fit  up  a  proper  main  wire  and  suitable  resistance  for  their 
particular  supply  of  electricity,  so  that  the  expense  does  not  fall  on 
the  lanternist  using  the  current  at  the  hall.  If  this  were  done,  the 
electric  light  would  become  more  and  more  popular  for  projection 
purposes,  as  it  has  become  in  theatres  and  places  of  entertainment. 

***** 

As  it  is  now,  every  month  sees  additions  to  the  ranks  of  those  w  ho 
use  electricity  in  their  lanterns,  for  not  only  is  the  light  so  con¬ 
venient,  brilliant,  and  clear,  but  it  gives  such  splendid  definition, 
even  with  objectives  or  front  lenses  of  average  quality.  ere  are 
•Still  a  few  things  to  be  done  by  apparatus-makers  or  lantermsts  to 
get  the  very  best'results  for  dissolving-view  apparatus ;  but,  in  the 
pros  and  cons,  the  preponderance  of  benefit  is  on  the  si  e  o  t  e  arc 
light,  as  it  confers  on  the  user  very  great  advantages,  while  the 
difficulties  (they  can  hardly  be  called  serious  drawbacks)  will  sooner 
or  later  be  surmounted. 


One  of  these  difficulties  is  dissolving,  as  we  understand,  it;  with 
neUght  work, -using  gas  dissolving  taps,  that  is,  the  gradual  -lv.ng 
“ay  of  the  picture  fqually  all  over  the  disc,  the  sw.tch.ng  on  and 


off  of  the  current  not  being  quite  all  that  can  be  desired  for  this 
purpose.  The  dying  away  of  one  picture  can  be  well  managed  by 
gradually  lengthening  the  arc  of  light  until  it  ceases  to  illuminate  , 
but  the  bringing  on  of  the  light  has  to  be  sudden,  as  the  “  striking 
of  the  arc,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  necessity,  and  therefore  mechanical 
obscuration  of  the  light  has  to  be  resorted  to.  The  sharp  definition 
of  the  arc  light  produces  a  curious  effect  on  the  screen  if  fans,  ins 
diaphragms,  or  graduated  shutters,  are  used  in  front  of  the  objective 

***** 

Rolling  curtain  shutters  between  the  condenser  and  the  slide 
can  be  effectively  used,  or  two  Davenport  carriers  will  give  a 
pleasing  effect,  while  solid  flap  shutters,  worked  together  in  a  -uitable 
manner,  as  nearly  as  possible  approach  the  ideal  dissolving  of  the 
lime  light.  A  mechanical  arrangement  has  to  be  attached  to  the 
front  to  save  the  operator  the  trouble  of  moving  two  shutters  at  once, 
and  so  engaging  both  his  hands,  and  also  to  ensure  th>-  proper  rate 
of  travelling,  to  gradually  expose  one  slide  and  shut  out  the  other. 

***** 

Since  writing  last  month  about  cinematograph  films,  I  ha\  e  had 
submitted  to  me  some  excellent  samples  of  large-size  films  having  an 
area  nearly  double  that  of  the  regular  size,  which  is  the  6ame  as  the 
visual  kinetoscope.  However,  the  apparatus  to  show  these  is 
naturally  more  expensive  than  the  smaller  size,  and  as  I  have,  from 
personal  knowledge  and  reports  from  those  using  the  portable  cine¬ 
matograph  sold  at  36/.,  every  reason  to  say  a  good  word  for  them. 
This  being  so  private  or  professional  lantemists  who  wish  t  >  add  a 
novelty  to  their  entertainments  need  not  hesitate  to  invest  at  once, 
for  by  its  means  funds  can  be  raised  for  charitable  purposes,  or  to 
expend  the  amount  necessary  to  purchase  a  machine  for  taking  ones 
own  animated  photographs  when  the  fine  weather  comes  again  in 
the  spring.  »  *  *  *  * 

What  lovely  transparencies  some  of  the  trench  lantern  slides 
are,  a  new  series  of  Pompeii  being  real  gems  in  their  way,  while,  for 
sunlight  and  shadow  effect,  a  set  of  thirty-six  views  of  Venice  would 
be  difficult  to  beat.  These  photographs,  produced  by  the  albumen 
process,  give  transparency  in  the  darkest  shadows,  and  for  a  certain 
class  of  work  such  as  these  subjects  embrace,  and  for  scenery  with 
mountains  and  water,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best,  method  of  pro¬ 
duction,  also  for  copying  prints,  &c.  For  amateurs  it  may  be  too 
troublesome,  and  I  understand,  from  the  large  producers  of  sli  es 
commercially,  it  would  be  difficult,  with  all  their  arrangements  made 
as  they  are,*  to  substitute  this  method  for  collodion :  but  I  should 
certainly  like,  in  the  interest  of  the  “  home-grown  industry,"  so  to 
speak,  to  see  it  more  used  in  England  for  slides  to  be  sold  by  the 
trade.  One  house,  I  think,  uses  it  for  their  special  copyright  slides, 
and  are  reaping  the  reward  of  their  discernment  in  this  matter. 
****■» 

There  are  several  really  clever  mechanical  -lides  for  'ingle 
lanterns  introduced  this  season,  which,  by  levers  and  -prings,  make 
excellent  effects  on  the  screen,  and  yet  are  simple  to  operate 
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Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Blondin  Crossing  Niagara ;  the  feet 
of  the  tight-rope  walker  moving,  and  the  wheel  of  wheelbarrow 
revolving.  Another  is  Past  and  Present,  with  cyclists  and  the 
inevitable  Motor  carriage  passing  along  the  road ;  also  a  good  one 
of  the  Tower  Bridge  by  day  with  mechanical  movements  to  open 
bascules,  the  view  to  change  to  night,  with  cabs,  omnibuses,  &c.,  to 
cross  the  bridge. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  Professor  Lewis  is  to  give,  as  one  of  the 
series  of  the  Cantor  lectures,  one  on  the  acetylene  gas  light,  when, 
no  doubt,  he  will  touch  on  the  best  methods  of  using  the  light  with 
the  minimum  of  risk.  I  trust  also  he  will  show  how  this  light  can 
be  used  to  most  advantage  for  projection  purposes.  At  present  it  is 
about  the  same  as  a  good  oil  lamp,  in  its  practical  results,  although 
I  was  recently  told  it  was  capable  of  projecting  a  twelve-foot  picture. 
When  this  size  picture  can  be  obtained  commercially,  without 
danger  and  without  anything  in  the  way  of  a  disagreeable  smell, 
the  apparatus  should  have  a  good  demand,  especially  in  country 
places  or  those  far  removed  from  rail,  and  where  compressed  gas 
(oxygen  and  hydrogen)  cannot  be  obtained.  G.  R.  Baker. 


A  CONVENIENT  LANTERN  STAND. 

It  has  often  been  said,  and  wisely,  that  cylinders  containing 
compressed  gases  should  always  be  worked  in  an  upright  position, 
so  that,  if  there  should  be  any  fluid  deposit  in  the  nature  of  conden¬ 
sation  from  the  gas,  there  should  be  no  risk  of  it  getting  into  the 
passages  of  the  valve  or  regulator,  and  interfering  with  the  even 
flow  of  the  gas  to  the  jet.  There  is  no  doubt  that  under  certain 
conditions  there  is  a  deposit  on  the  sides  of  the  cylinder — in  the  case 
of  the  coal  gas  at  all  events  ;  for,  unlike  wine,  coal  gas  does  not 
improve  by  being  kept  long  in  bottles  ;  it  deposits  one  or  more  of  its 
constituents  in  a  liquid  form  upon  the  sides  of  the  containing 
cylinder,  and,  if  this  cylinder  is  being  used  in  a  recumbent  attitude, 
so  to  speak,  the  sticky,  dirty  mess  is  pretty  sure  to  find  its  way  into 
the  valves  and  inward  parts  of  the  regulator,  with  the  unpleasant  and 
disconcerting  effect  of  untimely  “  dousing  the  glim.”  However,  this 
is  not  likely  to  happen  if  the  bottle  be  kept  in  an  upright  position 
while  being  used,  and  if,  before  commencing  a  lantern  show,  the 
operator  turn  the  cylinder  upon  its  nozzle  end,  and,  having  left  it  to 
drain  for  a  few  minutes,  he  suddenly  opens  the  valve  to  blow  off  the 
collected  liquid,  he  need  have  little  fear  of  trouble  from  this  cause. 

Here  is  an  idea  for  a  kind  of  combination  lantern  stand  in  which 
the  two  heavy  cylinders  are  supported  in  an  upright  position  and 
their  weight  is  made  use  of  to  give  rigidity  to  the  lantern.  The 
advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  as  that  shown  in  the  sketch  are 
that  the  complete  apparatus  for  a  limelight  lantern  show  takes  up 
but  very  little  room  in  the  hall,  while  everything  is  compact  and 
ready  to  the  lanternist’s  hand,  and  great  rigidity  is  secured  to  the 
whole  structure,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  quickly  and  easily  set  up 
or  taken  to  pieces.  It  packs  up  into  very  little  space  and  there  are 
not  many  separate  pieces,  which  is  a  great  advantage  when  there  is 
much  travelling  to  be  done. 

It  consists  of  a  strong  box  in  which  the  lantern  ordinarily  travels, 
two  light  wooden  legs  to  be  affixed  to  the  front  of  the  box  in  any 
suitable  manner,  and  two  long  wooden  boxes  in  which  the  cylinders 
are  placed,  and  which  serve  the  purpose  of  the  back  legs.  The 
question,  whether  the  cylinder  boxes  will  of  themselves  be  sufficiently 
long  to  serve  this  purpose  without  any  extension  pieces,  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  size  of  the  cylinders.  Forty-foot  bottles  (long 
pattern)  will  be  plenty  long  enough,  for  the  regulators  add  a  certain 
amount  to  the  length :  but,  where  bottles  of  less  capacity  are  used, 
short  extension  pieces  like  those  shown  iu  the  diagram  wifi  be 
necessary,  and  these  may  well  take  the  form  of  sliding  legs  perma¬ 
nently  attached  to  the  back  of  the  cylinder  boxes  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  can  be  quickly  drawn  out  to  the  required  length,  and 
clamped  in  that  position  by  means  of  a  screw  and  wing  nut  in  the 
manner  familiar  to  users  of  camera  stands. 

The  method  of  fastening  these  hind  legs,  as  it  were,  to  the  box 
whose  function  it  is  to  support  the  lantern  for  the  time  being,  may 
vary  with  the  different  tastes  of  the  divers  individuals  who  mav 
construct  the  apparatus,  and  the  one  which  I  have  adopted  is,  I 
think,  open  to  improvement.  To  the  bottom  of  each  cylinder  box, 
at  the  regulator  end,  and  at  that  corner  which  will  be  outermost 
when  the  apparatus  is  set  up  for  a  lantern  show,  is  screwed  a  hinge, 
one  of  whose  flaps  is  drilled  and  countersunk  in  the  usual  way, 
whde  the  other  is  provided  with  a  slot,  so  that  it  may  be  quickly 


slipped  behind  a  set  screw  and  clamped  in  place  without  involving 
the  removal  of  the  screw.  At  the  two  extreme  bottom  corners  f 
the  back  of  the  lantern  box  are  two  bolts  fitted  with  wing  nuta  for 
the  reception  of  these  hinged  flaps,  and  a  similar  arrangement  at  tin 
front  of  the  box  provides  for  the  attachment  of  the  front  legs  I 
those  cases  where  the  cylinder  boxes  are  too  long  to  be  used  lQ  this 


way,  and  make  a  stand  of  convenient  height,  boxes,  say,  for  bottles 
holding  fifty  or  sixty  cubic  feet  of  gas,  the  difficulty  may  be  overcome 
by  putting  the  bolts  for  holding  the  hinged  flaps* not  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lantern  box,  but  somewhere  nearer  the  top,  according  to  the 
lene-th  of  the  bottles. 

The  four  legs  should  be  prevented  from  spreading  out  to  more 
than  the  required  distance  by  bits  of  cord  stretched  between  them, 
after  the  manner  of  the  household  pair  of  steps.  But  these  cords 
ought  not  to  be  permanently  attached,  because  that  would  necessitate 
that  all  four  legs  be  packed  up  in  one  parcel  for  travelling,  which  is 
not  desirable,  for  each  of  the  bottles  is  quite  heavy  enough  to  travel 
by  itself,  and  should  do  so  without  any  additional  impedimenta. 

The  method  which  I  have  adopted  for  attaching  the  lids  to  the 
boxes  containing  the  bottles  may  be  of  interest.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  sketch,  each  lid  is  fitted  with  a  hinged  flap,  which  folds 
back  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  allow  of  the  valve  of  the  cylinder  being 
comfortably  operated  without  removing  the  main  portion  of  the  lid. 
Three  iron  angle  pieces  on  each  side  of  either  box  hold  the  lid  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  free  to  slide  back  to  a  certain  extent  until 
the  cut-away  gaps  are  reached,  when  the  lid  may  be  lifted  off 
altogether.  Just  on  the  edge  of  each  flap,  where  it  is  hinged  to  the 
main  portion  of  the  lid,  is  a  screw  projecting  a  little  wav  from  the 
surface  of  the  wood  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  lie!  sliding  at 
all,  except  when  the  flap  is  open,  so  that  the  box  is  closed  beyond  all 
chance  of  becoming  accidentally  opened,  when  this  flap  is  shut  down 
and  held  by  the  hook  with  which  it  is  provided.  A  hole  is  drilled 
in  the  inner  side  of  each  box  near  the  top,  so  that  the  tubes  from  the 
regulators  may  be  passed  through,  and  the  boxes  closed  up  if  thought 
desirable.  It  is  desirable  occasionally;  when  the  lantern  is  being 
operated  at  a  boys’  school,  for  example.  Cecil  M.  Hepworth. 

- * - 

ON  THE  REDUCTION  AND  INTENSIFICATION  OF  LANTERN 

SLIDES. 

II. 

As  an  example  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  having  recourse,  first 
to  the  reduction,  and  afterwards  the  strengthening,  of  the  image  on  a 
lantern  slide,  mention  may  be  made  of  such  subjects  as  are  included 
under  the  category  of  black  and  white. 

This  may  mean  intricate  and  delicate  plans,  where  lines  of  varying 
breadths  in  the  original  have  to  be  faithfully  represented  on  the  screen 
by  means  of  clean  slides,  or  even  such  every-day  common  examples  as 
hymns  and  printed  matter,  Ac. 

In  making  the  negatives  from  such  originals,  an  experienced  worker  in 
collodion  will  know  well  the  value  of  iodine  as  a  reducing  agent  for  the 
removal  of  any  surface  deposits  that  may  have  been  thrown  down  by 
development  on  those  parts  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  should  be 
represented  by  clear  glass.  I  often  think  that  in  the  use  of  iodine  lies 
the  great  power  and  value  of  the  collodion  process,  for  an  experienced 
worker  can,  with  its  aid,  produce  such  beautifully  clean  results  upon  a 
wet-plate  negative  or  positive  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  and,  once  having 
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removed  all  surface  deposits  from  those  parts  of  the  plate  that  must-be 
clean  glass,  the  building  up  of  the  remaining  image,  or  the  intensification 
of  the  same,  as  some  choose  to  term  the  operation,  is  easily  performed  by 
any  of  the  well-known  methods. 

Many  writers,  no  doubt,  when  referring  to  the  utility  of  a  gelatine 
plate  for  the  production  of  black-and-white  results,  speak  of  the  same  as 
quite  unsuitable  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  hence  the  strong  recommenda¬ 
tions  so  often  seen  to  use  a  collodion  process  in  such  cases. 

In  this  respect  I  often  think  the  value  of  gelatine  is  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  mastered  the  working  of  collodion. 

I  know  the  value  of  my  wet  bath  as  well  as  any  one,  and  I  have  de¬ 
rived  as  much  pleasure  and  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  same  as  any 
worker  in  the  kingdom ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  don’t  deride  gelatine  in 
black-and-white  working,  for  I  know  quite  well  that,  once  a  worker  con¬ 
scientiously  gives  his  attention  to  the  use  of  gelatine  on  such  subjects, 
although  it  takes  a  lot  to  remove  the  prejudice,  he  will  alter  his  opinion, 
and  find  that  equally  good  results  can  be  obtained  with  gelatine  in  many 
instances  as  with  collodion. 

To  obtain  absolutely  opaque  blacks  and  clear  glass  (by  which  I  mean 
the  film,  whether  it  be  that  of  collodion  or  gelatine,  must  be  free  from 
any  deposit  or  reduction  of  silver  in  such  parts)  requires  the  strict 
observance  of  certain  well-recognised  rules  of  working,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  conducted  by  mean  of  collodion  or  gelatine. 

With  the  former  of  these  processes  iodine  is  the  sheet  anchor,  as  I 
have  already  stated  ;  with  gelatine  the  operations  are  entirely  different, 
but,  when  properly  understood  and  executed,  quite  as  clean  and  brilliant 
results  are  obtained  as  with  collodion. 

The  first  necessity  is  a  suitable  plate,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  such  as  Mawson’s  lantern  or  England’s  photo-mechanical, 
or  any  other  good  slow  lantern  plate,  if  used  with  suitable  apparatus,  will, 
at  any  time,  turn  out  first-rate  results. 

Every  different  subject,  as  lighted,  will  require  its  own  correct  ex¬ 
posure,  and  if  this  be  carefully  attanded  to,  and  the  plate  developed  by 
means  of  a  well-restrained  but  strong  hydroquinone  developer,  any  amount 
of  density  in  the  opacities,  without  any  deterioration  of  the  clear  glass 
portions,  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  development  alone,  for  an  ob¬ 
servant  operator,  who  uses  plenty  of  light — and  with  these  very  slow 
plates  the  most  comfortable  light  is  permissible  in  a  dark  room — will 
know  the  exact  moment  that  the  development  should  be  arrested,  so  as 
to  preserve  the  clear  glass  portions  from  being  veiled  over ;  but  even, 
through  failure  in  this  respect,  should  it  be  found,  on  closely  examining 
the  plate  after  being  fixed,  that  some  reduction  has  taken  place,  it  is 
very  easy  to  remove  the  same — in  fact,  quite  as  easy  as  would  be  the 
case  when  treating  a  collodion  plate  by  the  application  of  iodine ;  and, 
even  should  there  be  no  veiling  over  apparent,  almost  every  production 
in  black-and-white  working  is  improved  by  the  slight  application  of  a 
suitable  clearing  or  reducing  bath. 

With  many  workers,  poor,  thin  images  are  obtained  wjhen  they  first 
try  gelatine  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  hence  the  opinion  so  freely  ex¬ 
pressed  that  gelatine  is  not  suitable.  I  firmly  believe  these  thin  results 
are  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  developer  that  is  not  suitable.  Any 
ordinary  formulae,  such  as  are  frequently  given  out  for  the  development 
of  lantern  slides,  are  far  too  weak  for  the  production  of  a  bold,  vigorous 
black-and-white  subject,  no  matter  whether  it  be  a  positive  or  a  negative. 
Plenty  of  hydroquinone  and  bromitL  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  by  which  means  a  surprisingly 
strong  image  is  easily  developed  out,  when  the  exposure  has  been  care¬ 
fully  timed  to  dovetail  with  the  developer  employed.  By  using  the  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda  in  a  saturated  condition,  the  hydroquinone  solution  is 
not  weakened  down  to  the  same  extent  as  when  a  slush  of  soda  solution 
is  employed,  and  if  the  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  be  added 
very  cautiously  in  small  quantities,  and  plenty  of  time  given  between 
each  addition,  the  first  appearance  of  the  image  is  easily  noticed,  and, 
when  seen,  it  will  come  along  and  build  itself  up  in  a  beautifully 
vigorous  manner,  without  acting  upon  those  parts  where  no  reduction  is 
required.  By  this  means  results  are  obtained  that  very  probably  will 
require  no  after-intensification. 

As  an  example  of  this  kind  of  work,  let  it  be  supposed  that  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  print  by  reduction  through  the  camera  a  black-and-white  nega¬ 
tive,  such  as  would  represent  some  hymn  or  other  black-and-white 
printed  matter. 

A  good  lantern  plate  is  provided  and  used  in  conjunction  with  suit¬ 
able  apparatus,  for  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  making  reductions 
through  the  camera,  faulty  apparatus  often  yields  curious  results. 

*  I  well  remember  once  having  a  clever  young  foreign  gentleman  as  a 
pupil,  who  could  make  excellent  slides  with  the  apparatus  he  possessed 
from  ordinary  negatives,  but  could  not  get  along  without  producing 
ghosts,  as  he  termed  it,  when  reducing  black-and-white  negatives. 

I  pointed  out  to  him  that  what  he  termed  ghosts  were  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  images  produced  by  irregularities  in  his  front  diffusing 
screen.  I  found  out  he  had  been  using  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper,  placed 
about  three  inches  in  front  of  the  negative.  The  clear  glass  portions  of 
the  negatives  permitted  these  spots  in  the  tissue  paper  being  represented 
in  the  slide.  On  adopting  a  different  diffusing  screen  these  ghosts  disap¬ 
peared  entirely.  Failures  of  this  description  are  very  liable  to  arise  where 
negatives  are  used  that  have  absolutely  clear  glass  in  some  portions,  and 
the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  use  clean  screen*,  as  well  as  placing 


them  in  a  sufficiently  distant  position  to  be  out  of  the  focus  of  the  lens, 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  clear  glass  portions  yield  the 
opacities  in  the  slide,  and,  if  they  are  irregular  or  spotty,  the  slide  is  sure 
to  be  faulty  in  such  places. 

Sometimes,  when  the  sky  is  evenly  overcast,  such  can  be  used  with 
advantage,  and  often  make  an  excellent  source  to  direct  the  negative  to 
in  this  kind  of  work. 

Opal  glass  is  to  be  preferred,  where  good  illumination  exists,  to  coarse 
examples  of  ground  glass,  if  these  irregularities  put  in  an  appearance  in 
lantern-slide  making  when  reducing  by  means  of  the  camera  and  copying 
box.  Such  are  often  traceable  to  faulty  screens  in  advance  of  the 
negative. 

The  plate  being  exposed  and  developed  fully  out  by  means  of  such  a  de¬ 
veloper  as  I  have  indicated,  it  is  quite  possible  a  slight  veiling  over  of  the 
clearfglass  portions  may  be  observable  when  such  is  fixed  and  examined  with 
the  aid  of  strong  daylight.  Should,  however,  such  be  present,  it  is  easily 
got  rid  of  by  preparing  a  weak  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium, 
and,  after  the  slide  has  been  slightly  washed,  immersing  the  same  in  it 
for  a  few  seconds,  then  taking  it  out  and  washing  it  well  in  clean  cold 
water.  This  first  application,  provided  any  hypo  be  left  in  the  film,  will 
certainly  have  acted  upon  the  veil  apparent  on  the  clear  glass  portions  of 
the  slide,  and,  if  it  is  desired  to  continue  the  action  further,  a  few  more 
rapid  immersions,  all  of  which  should  be  followed  by  copious  washing, 
will  soon  remove  the  last  trace  of  veiling  or  degradation  of  a  high  light. 
The  use  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  with  a  gelatine  plate  at  this  stage 
almost  exactly  coincides  with  the  application  of  iodine  to  a  collodion  film 
previous  to  intensification  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  gelatine,  if  the  exposure 
has  dovetailed  with  the  developer,  it  will  be  found  that  plenty  of  density 
has  been  obtained  without  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  intensifi¬ 
cation.  Should  such,  however,  be  deemed  necessary,  a  gelatine  image  is 
easily  strengthened  by  any  of  the  well-known  methods. 

To  a  beginner  the  application  of  a  solution  of  mercury  to  a  film  re¬ 
duced  or  cleared  in  the  manner  I  have  stated  must  prove  a  good  object 
lesson.  If,  on  the  application  of  the  mercury,  the  slightest  whitening 
be  apparent  on  the  clear  glass  portions,  it  is  a  certain  sign  that  the  re¬ 
daction  has  not  been  carried  sufficiently  far,  and  errors  made  in  this 
direction  are  easily  avoided  in  future.  If  the  plate  has  been  properly 
cleaned  for  intensification,  there  will  be  no  deposit  of  mercury  on  parts 
other  than  the  blacks,  and  intensification  in  such  cases  does  no  injury. 

In  the  above  we  have  what  may  be  termed  an  example  of  plain  black-and- 
white  working,  which  requires  nothing  in  the  way  of  expert  or  difficult 
manipulations.  Although  many  look  upon  the  production  of  an  almost 
absolutely  clear  glass  black-and-white  slide  as  one  of  the  most  difficult 
feats  in  lantern-slide  making,  the  production  of  such  by  the  means  I 
have  described  is  simplicity  itself,  and  should  afford  no  trouble  if  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  manner  indicated. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  black-and-white  examples  only  that  reduction 
and  intensification  plays  such  an  important  part ;  there  are  other  equally 
great  advantages  to  be  derived  by  such  means  when  it  is  employed  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  subjects.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 


WARM  TONES  ON  LANTERN  SLIDES  AND  TRANSPARENCIES. 

[St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer.] 

The  following  two  methods  of  changing  the  tone  of  lantern  slides  and 
transparencies  I  have  never  seen  published,  and,  as  they  are  simple  and 
in  season,  I  hope  they  will  prove  acceptable.  In  my  experiments  I  used 
Seed’s  lantern-slide  plates,  developed  with  their  metol-hydroquinone 
developer,  and  fixed  in  a  chrome  alum  hypo  bath.  After  fixing,  plates 
were  washed  and  dried. 

DARK  PURPLE  TO  BROWN. 


Hypo  .  4  ounce. 

Water .  32  ounces. 


Heat  nearly  to  boiling,  and  add  powdered  common  alum,  one  ounce. 
Should  be  used  cold.  If  used  hot,  it  will  deposit  sulphur  in  the  film. 
Bath  works  better  if  it  is  heated  moderately  hot  several  times,  and 
allowed  to  cool.  It  should  not  be  filtered,  and  improves  with  age.  Place 
the  dried  slide  in  the  bath  until  it  is  toned,  which  may  take  a  number  of 
hours.  The  longer  it  is  in  the  bath,  the  browner  it  becomes.  The  ton-  i* 
also  dependent  ou  the  strength  of  the  image.  After  toning,  wash  w<41 
and  dry.  The  colour  seems  to  be  permanent ;  at  least  it  has  withst  >  ■  1 
the  action  of  the  sun  for  several  days. 

DARK  BROWN  TO  BRICK  RED. 

Potassium  bichromate .  10  grains. 

Common  alum  .  150  ,, 

Table  salt  • .  20  ,, 

Water .  4  ounces. 

Nitric  acid,  c.p .  10  minims. 

Sulphuric  acid,  c.p . 20  „ 

Bleach  the  image  thoroughly  in  the  above  solution.  This  will  take  but 
a  few  minutes.  Rinse  well  and  tone  in  a  strong  solution  of  hydrogpn 
sulphide.  For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  I  will  state  that  hydrogeh 
sulphide  is  the  compound  that  gives  the  eau-de-Cologne  odour  to  aged  eggs 
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and  some  mi“e^  ^"asily^ldUeee  Th“ 

£  ASS 

perc*  ptibk-  change  could  be  noticed  when  tested 
filing  bath. 

LUCIUM. 

THE  following  ifl  the  draft  complete  specification  of  Prosper  Barrtere,  o 
Republic  of  France,  for  improvements  in  the  preparation 
if  bodies  for  use  in  what  is  known  as  incandescent  gas 

^Incande«cent  gas  lighting,  which  consists  in  suspending  fireproof 
luminous  substances  within  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner,  has  been 
■  l  ont  hitherto  in  several  different  ways. 

The  illuminating  properties  possessed  by  various  metallic  oxides,  such 
as  t  of  the  zirconium,  lanthanum,  yttrium,  thonum,  and  magnesium, 
hi veTuggl L\  th,  idea  Of  making  these  oxides  serviceable  as  luminous 

di-tinctive  features  of  the  various  metallic  oxides  hitherto  em- 
loytd  have  been  precisely  determined  from  the  points  of  view  of  both 
;md  chemistry. 

These  oxides  are  derived  from  corresponding  ores,  such  as  thorite, 

erite,  sadoHmte,  zircoi  s,  and  the  like.  ,  , 

of  tin  se  ores  is  a  question  which  has  not  as  yet  been 

.  efetred  np  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deal  with  it,  inasmuch  as  my 
3Wn  efrort  n  directed  to  the  study  of  other  mineials. 

i  iments  which  I  have  made  have  enabled  me  to 
j..(.  V.V  Vl  i  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  presence  of  a  novel  illuminating 
body  (I  *  ill  refer  to 'it  under  the  letter  A)  in  a  special  ore  of  a  sandy 
nature,  obtainable  at  different  places,  and  known  as  monazited  sand. 

Hi.  -  ■  .i  has  properties  different  from  those  possessed  by  the  sub- 

rtanc.-w  i,.d  hitherto.  .  .  . 

1  !:»•  r-  .  which  |  ussesees  a  sandy  appearance,  is  really  rich  river  loam, 

found  in  amall  ruby  like  pebbles.  . 

Th.  :  .vii./  T  an  example  of  an  analysis  made  on  a  sample  ot  this 

•ub*tam'"  ’. — 

,S,»  >.i  Silica  .  69-7  per  cent. 

r,0.)  Phosphoric  acid  .  G  ,, 

FfA)  Iron  .  i'92  ,, 

V  Alumina  .  15  » 

(  .  i '.mn,  lanthanum,  didymiura . about  213  ,, 

.  2‘05  ,, 

Lime,  mignesia,  and  other  miscellaneous 

matter  . about  2  „ 

.  1  80  „ 

A.  enters  into  tbe  composition  of  the  ores  named  in  the 
■  m  l  '  to  i.  per  cent.,  according  to  tbe  sample  dealt  with. 

Treatment. 

H.*>  i-  -  •  i  ii  it.  1  above  necessitates  special  methods  of  treat- 
.  >  i  ■.  -  v.  i  ,■  f.  r  i  f : •  ■  i r  u\  cl  to  eliminate  any  harmful  substances  which 
itit  keif  tie* te  l  may  contain. 

Ti  :  • .  .  f  *.  i  •  i *.  : -  the  tnain  condition  upon  which  a  satisfactory 

yield  depend*. 

1  :  i'.n  ■  ''..ii  porphyrised,  is  slowly  melted  in  suitable 

f  irna.iei .  w  i  iditmn  •  .f  aihonate  of  sodium  in  the  proportion  of 

;  xf.  '  r-  f  r  every  two  parts  of  carbonate.  This  operation,  which 
take*  ab»itit  three  hours  t>  complete,  is  intended  to  convert  the  oxides 
into  insoluble  carbonates. 

Aft*  i  tie  j .  ,  %v  1 1 .  r  •  1  tna«-  is  lixiviated;  thus,  by  means  of 
of  the  silicates  and  phosphates  of  sodium  is 

proceeded  with 

V.  i.  •;  v.r  iri.r  it,  nr>-  .  xhaust'd  by  the  water,  they  are  subjected  to 
•  v  t  ■  « u  1  ji Mir ie  a  d,  the  surplus  of  which  is  eliminated  by 

•  >w  ••  n  i’.i  n  .  tii"  s  ilpli  iii's  are  dissolved  in  cold  water  and  precipi- 

t  tied  by  meai  (  rnooia  The  preoipitate,  on  being  washed,  is  dis¬ 
cing  taken  to  properly  neutralise  it. 

.rna  is  then  removed  by  precipi¬ 
tating  it  by  mean*  of  oxalic  acid. 

i  be  ris-i  •  i  i  it*  iri  converted  into  sulphates,  when  partial  calci- 
natmn  in  \  mnf!!  >  fur»mr«  i«  prm  eedeil  with. 

ri Opted  at  a  certain  period  of  the  operation, 
lined  by  taking  into  account  the 
approianee  of  the  maten.il  under  treatment,  the  proper  time  for  this 
batPf  *  Of  tbs  aeul  has  been  eliminated.  The 

I  M  than  pnhreristd  and  put  in  cold  water  in  small 
quantities,  so  that  the  saturation  stag*  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  reached. 

Tbs  eolation  obtained  is  then  precipitated  by  means  of  ammonia, 
whereby  magne-U  and  the  salts  of  lime  are  eliminsted.  Then,  by 
filtering,  a  gehUhtOOS  precipitate  of  oxides  is  obtained,  which  is  dissolved 
i o  *u /phone  acid. 


The  sulphuric  solution  obtained,  having  had  sulphate  of  sodium  iu 
solution,  saturated  while  cold,  added  to  lr,  is  usea  as  a  precipitating 
medium  there  being  crystals  in  suspension  in  the  mass,  and  the  satu¬ 
rated  solutinns  being  allowed  to  digest  for  from  five  to  six  hours,  tuus 
the  group,  cerium,  lanthanum,  didymium,  is  precipitated. 

The  double  sulphates  thus  obtained  are  filtered  and  then  thoroughly 

washed.  ,  , .  .  .  ... 

In  order  to  remove  thorium,  the  solution  is  made  in  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  precipitate  obtained  by  means  of  sulphate  of  potassium. 

Thus  all  the  bodies  mentioned  above  as  being  present  with  the  A  body 
may  be  eliminated. 

Now  the  principal  operation  of  the  process  has  to  be  commenced.  It 
consists  in  piecipitating  the  solution  by  means  of  hyposulphite  of  sodium 
in  the  condition  of  a  concentrated  solution.  This  operation  is  started 
with  a  slight  action  of  heat.  When  the  boiling  point  is  reached,  the  A 
body  is  precipitated  first.  The  body  obtained  contains  as  impurities 
small  quantities  of  ytterite  earths,  principally  ytterbia. 

It  only  remains  after  this  to  effect  a  most  thorough  washing  of  the 
hyposulphite  thus  obtained,  using  cold  water  for  the  purpose.  After  the 
washing,  a  solution  is  made  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

A  reaction  with  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  will  at  that  moment 
show  whether  there  are  any  traces  of  iron  left,  and  these,  if  present, 
may  then  be  eliminated  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

In  the  same  way,  traces  of  other  metallic  substances  may  be  eliminated 
by  means  of  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  sent  into  the  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

After  precipitation  by  means  of  ammonia,  the  body  is  energetically 
washed  with  distilled  cold  water. 

By  such  means  a  body  is  obtained  which  in  itself  is  luminous,  and 
which  is  made  use  of  in  the  manner  which  I  will  now  describe. 

Generally  speaking,  the  oxides  employed  for  illuminating  purposes,  as 
well  as  the  body  to  which  I  have  referred  just  now,  produce  light  which 
is  illuminating  and  radiatmg  only  to  a  certain  degree. 

Radiation,  which  constitutes  the  illuminating  power  proper,  and  more 
particularly  the  brilliancy  desirable  in  a  luminous  body,  is  obtained 
owing  to  the  molecular  conditions  which  I  have  found  to  be  realisable 
with  exceptional  ease  in  a  body  which,  after  many  trials,  I  have  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  oxide  of  zinc.  Any  other  body  fulfilling  the  same  conditions 
may,  however,  be  employed  without  departing  from  the  principle  of  the 
inventions. 

Oxide  of  zinc,  which,  upon  being  heated  at  an  ordinary  temperature, 
assumes  a  gieemsh-yellow  hue,  when  subjected  to  the  heat  of  a  Bunsen 
burner,  becomes  phosphorescent  a9  it  were.  It  is  sufficient  to  add  a 
small  percentage  of  it  to  the  illuminating  solution. 

I  employ  a  nitric  solution  of  the  oxide  in  question. 

After  a  fabric,  which  should  be  as  fibrous  as  possible,  has  been  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  said  solution,  when  the  wick  thus  formed  has  been 
incinerated,  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrates  will  take  place  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions  conceivable. 

Part  of  the  oxide  ot  zinc,  the  surplus  thereof,  is  volatilised,  while  the 
remainder  will  be  in  that  molecular  condition  referred  to  just  now. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  use  other  oxides,  which,  if  employed  under 
certain  conditions,  and  mixed  or  combined  in  a  certain  definite  manner, 
and  either  combined  or  not  with  the  body  A,  may  form  novel  bodies. 

The  fabric  which  I  employ  is  made  of  special  thread  or  filament,  such 
as  the  fibres  of  flax,  clnna  grass,  or  the  like,  and  it  should  have  about 
ninety  meshes  per  square  centimetre.  It  is  washed  in  a  one-tenth 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  with  water  having  a  slight 
amount  of  ammonia  incorporated  in  it. 

The  fabric,  after  drying,  is  cut  into  strips  of,  say,  twenty  centimetres, 
and  strengthened  at  their  upper  part  with  a  strip  of  muslin  or  tulle. 

Impregnation  may  be  advantageously  substituted  by  aspersion,  by 
means  of  a  special  injector,  which  process  offers  the  advantage  of  not 
necessitatiog  protracted  handling  of  the  fabric,  whereby  certain  impurities 
might  find  tneir  way  into  it. 

The  bath  employed  is  a  nitric  aqueous  solution,  containing  as  much  as 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  luminous  body.  Each  wick  should  absorb  at  least 
six  cubic  centimetres. 

After  the  wick  has  been  placed  on  a  special  form  of  mould,  it  is  secured 
to  a  hanger  of  nickel  by  means  of  an  asbestos  thread. 

A  Bunsen  flame  is  rapidly  and  circularly  passed  round  the  upper 
portion  of  the  said  wick,  while  another  burner  is  worked  from  below. 
Incineration  will  then  take  place,  and  the  earths  will  form  gradually. 
By  such  means  a  skeleton  is  obtained,  which  is  placed  over  a  br  ner  for 
about  half  an  hour  in  order  to  secure  complete  calcination  ;  the  wick  is 
then  in  readiness  for  being  supplied  in  a  marketable  forix.,  am  may  be 
fitted  to  any  burner. 

The  novel  illuminating  body  which  I  have  referred  to  as  .  .  I  have 
named  “  Luciurn.” 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my 
said  invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare 
what  I  claim  is  :  — 

1.  For  incandescent  gas  lighting,  a  new  body  derived  from  monazite 
sands. 

2.  For  incandescent  gas  lighting,  the  body  A  referred  to  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  claim,  in  combination  with  a  small  percentage  of  oxide  of  zinc,  or 
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adiation^  Ca^a'3^e  °*  ^P^ing  the  necessary  intensity  andfpowtr  of 


3.  The  purification  of  the  A  body  referred  to  in  the  first  claim  by 
reating  monazite  sands  by  oxalic  acid,  sulphate  of  sodium,  sulphate  of 
jotassium,  and  hyposulphite  of  sodium. 

v  Jr  ^°.r  .^candescent  gas  lighting,  the  combination  of  the  aforesaid 
)oay  A  (either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  bodies,  as  indicated  in 
he  second  claim)  with  fibres  or  filaments. 


- - - 

THE  LIVING  PICTURES— THE  SKELETON. 
[Written  for  the  Almanac,  but  received  too  late.] 
Such  a  bustle  and  a  hurry 

O’er  the  “  living  picture  ”  craze, 

Rivals  rushing,  full  of  worry 
In  these  advertising  days. 

Each  the  first,  and  each  the  only 
Each  the  others  wildly  chaff 
-All  of  them  proclaiming  boldly 
There’s  the  first  A-kind-o-graph, 

But  it  is  a  wonder  really 
How  the  constant  flood  of  life 
O’er  the  screen  keeps  moving  freely, 

Full  of  action — stir  and  strife. 


There  the  waves  are  wildly  breaking 
There uthe  swimmer  stems  the  tide. 
The  cyclist  his  record  making, 

With  countless  varied  scenes  beside. 

’Tis  far  from  perfect  in  its  movements, 
’Tis  very  hard  upon  the  eyes ; 

The  jolty  wobble  no  improvements, 
Smooth  running  films  a  surprise. 


■Still  successful  beyond  reason, 

Spite  of  all  its  erring  ways, 

Holding  first  place  in  the  season 
Is  the  “Living  picture  craze.” 

We  pass  the  out-door  show  and  come 
To  the  “  Interior  Views  ”  we’d  say — 

X-ray  exposures — held  by  some 
The  greatest  wonder  of  the  day. 

In  this  the  Crookes’  tube  plays  its  part, 

Producing  pictures— gruesome  things— 

Skeleton  hand  and  beating  heart 
Bony  fingers  adorned  with  rings. 

The  products  are  not  pleasant ;  still 

They’ve  proved  the  means  of  great  advance 
New  powers,  before  unknown,  that  will 
The  scientist’s  results  enhance 

The  “  Cinemato  ”  runs  along, 

Giving  pleasure  by  its  pace, 

The  X  rays’  function  being  strong 
To  benefit  the  human  race. 

Each  plays  its  part  in  the  season, 

Each  fills  a  niche  of  its  own. 

To  place  them  together’s  no  treason, 

For  side  by  side  have  they  grown.  Mark  Oute. 


v  PORTRAITURE  BY  THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Camera  Club,  Mr.  G.  G.  Rockwood 
;ave.  a  lecture  on  this  subject.  The  lecturer,  whose  prompt  adoption  of 
lew  ideas  and  appliances  has  been  a  characteristic  of  his  long  photographic 
:areer,  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  artificial  light 
n  the  studio,  both  from  his  experience  with  the  arc  light  and  his  present 
abours  to  introduce  an  incandescent  form  of  gas  light  for  the  same 
mrpose.  This  latter  novelty  he  promised  to  demonstrate  before  the 
Hub  when  perfected.  In  his  introduction  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
hat  artificial  light,  though  possessing  many  advantages  in  convenience, 
fas  necessarily  inferior  to  diffused  daylight  for  the  purpose  of  portraiture, 
Sunlight,  consisting  of  rays  virtually  parallel,  is  transmitted  in  a 
lomogeneous  medium,  as  the  atmosphere,  through  long  distances 
vithout  sensible  diminution  in  intensity ;  but  artificial  light,  on  the 
ontrary,  advancing  from  its  source  in  divergent  rays,  diminishes 
•ccording  to  the  square  of  the  distance.  It  is  very  essential,  therefore, 
n  employing  an  artificial  light  in  portraiture,  even  one  as  powerful  and 
ieh  in  actinic  quality  as  the  arc  light,  to  have  the  object  very  near  the 
ource  of  light.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Club’s  studio,  where 
he  electric  light  is  first  thrown  on  a  white  screen  so  as  to  use  the  softer 


light  diffused  by  the  itriecior.  Now,  thin  nearnew*.  while  it  sufficiently 
illuminates  the  side  toward  the  light,  introduces  a  new  trout*,  nardnesa 
of  shadows,  from  the  great  intensity  of  the  light  near  its  source.  To 
remedy  this  evil,  Mr.  Rockwood  recommends  the  use  of  a  head  screen, 
generally  made  in  the  form  of  a  hoop  covered  with  thin  tissue  paper  or 
cheese  cloth  and  mounted  on  the  usual  adjustable  stand.  The  greater 
part  of  Mr.  Rockwood’e  lecture  was  a  practical  exposition  of  the  proper 
way  to  utilise  the  arc  light,  using  the  Club’s  duplex  lamp  and  Secretary 
Canfield  *  head  and  shoulders  as  a  model.  H*  explained  wbat  is  called 
a  normal  lighting,  or  where  the  light  comes  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees  from  the  front  and  side  of  the  subject.  It  was  at  once  evident 
that  the  screen,  as  rearranged  in  the  present  disposition  of  the  Club 
rooms,  was  too  low  to  give  the  best  modelling;  also,  in  changing  the 
studio  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the  hall  so  as  to  leare  the 
windows  unobstructed,  they  had  made  another  error,  for  the  wrong  side  of 
the  face  is  thereby  presented  to  the  light.  Mr.  Rockwood  contended  that 
in  nearly  all  instances  the  left  side  of  the  human  face  presents  the 
greatest  number  of  characteristic  features,  and  hence  should  be  generally 
presented  to  the  light  in  making  a  portrait.  He  proved  this  bv  various 
presentations  of  his  own  features  and  those  of  Mr.  Canfield,  and  also 
cited  cases  of  well-known  public  characters  who  had  been  his  -itu-rs.  It 
was  noticed  that  Mr.  Rockwood  obtained  the  desire 
composed  Ins  picture  by  giving  his  entire  attention  to  the  arrangement  of 
tbe  light  and  the  model,  and  did  not  once  resort  to  the  camera  or  study 
tie  ground  glass.  One  cause  of  the  failure  of  tvros  in  picture  making  is 
their  anxiety  to  keep  their  heads  continually  .  focussing  cloth 

Tins  is  a  poor  way  to  take  a  portrait,  and  tin  Is  nearly  always 

tired  out  before  a  single  exposure  is  made.  With  these  photographer* 
the  lens  and  the  wonderful  electric  light  ai  1  to  do  tbe  wor^ 

supply  all  the  deficiencies  in  the  operator.  Mr.  R  ,ckwood  extemporised 
a  head  screen  with  a  sheet  of  tracing  paper,  and  showed  how  tbe  shadows 

were  softened  and  yet  lightened  by  its  ub«.  He  said  t haf .  -  latfa< 

lights  were  reduced  in  intensity,  the  exposure  did  not  have  to  be  prolonged, 
the  increased  illumination  of  the  shadows  more  than  compensating  for 
the  loss.  It  was  recommended  to  so  arrange  the  head  screen  that,  while 
the  shadows  on  the  face  are  mellowed,  a  stronger  light  may  be  thrown  on 
the  draperies  around  the  shoulders  and  bust.  This  produces  a  remarkably 
brilliant  effect.  What  is  termed  a  slant  light,  which  is  now  fre>; 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  combination  of  side  and  top  lights,  way 
shown  by  Mr.  Rockwood  to  be  actually  an  easy  and  more  economic  i 
of  obtaining  the  same  results ;  for,  in  effect,  most  photographer?,  by 
screening  the  side  light  from  tbe  bottom  and  the  over- head  light  from  the 
top,  have  all  along  been  producing  this  same  slam  light,  which  is  now 
bailed  as  a  novelty  in  studio  construction.  Mr.  Rockwood  kindly 
answered  the  numerous  questions  put  to  him  bv  the  members  ( 
club,  and  invited  all  to  visit  his  son’s  establishment  on  tbe  Boai- 
which  has  been  fitted  out  with  all  tbe  latest  stu-lio  requirement*. 
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[From  the  Australian  Photographic  Journal. 

A  photograph  illustrating  a  scene  in  The  Bit  fy  extravaganza 

i  was  taken  in  tbe  largest  building  in  Hobart— the  Theatre  BmL  Sons 
brief  account  of  the  modus  upernndi  may  not  be  oat  of  place.  Tbe 
camera  was  placed  and  carefully  levelled  on  a  strong  kitchen  table  i 
centre  of  the  stalls,  which,  in  the  above  building,  occupy  the  sloping 
floor  from  the  orchestra  back  to  the  level  of  the  dress  cir  lampe 

;  (pipes)  were  erected  as  far  to  the  left  as  possible  without  throwing  a 
shadow  from  the  wings  across  the  stage.  As  the  floor  is  so  modi  below 
the  level  of  the  latter,  a  third  length  of  rod  was  inserted  betw«w 
uprights  one  and  two  to  raise  tbe  lamps  above  the  camera,  and  to 
prevent  the  shadows  of  the  front  ranks  of  performer*  from  f 
those  in  the  rrar.  To  throw  the  light  forward,  my  lantern  sheet  wn* 
suspended  from  the  front  of  the  dres-  circle  to  act  a*  a  reflector, 
well  to  have  an  assistant  to  light  an  1  .  \ : 
occupy  the  table  and  blow  off  the  flash,  da 

There  is  no  special  difficulty  in  taking  phot*- 
scenes,  although  I  believe  several  attempts  had  been  previously  made 
without  success.  All  preparations  may  be  made,  and  the  camera  focu-»ed, 
without  interfering  with  a  “  full-dress’ '  rehearsal,  any  special  scene  being 
rearranged  at  the  close  of  an  act.  By  this  m>  .  ttle  delay  indent 

is  occasioned.  On  one  occasion  I  took  four  flashlight  picture*  of  scenes 
in  the  bohemian  <iir'  without  delaying  the  rehearsal  more  ten  or 
twelve  minutes  altogether.  The  scenes  from  the  Sleeping  Benmtm 
were  taken  at  ihe  close  of  a  performance  as  soon  a-  tbe  audience  :*ad 
left ;  but  this  is  not  advisable  if  it  can  be  prevented,  as  the  performer* 
are  tired  and  may  wish  to  g<>t  home,  and  it  n M cm i talcs  tbe  extra  trouble 
and  delay  of  rearranging  bolb  scenery  and  the  scene*.  When  tbe  ►  c  ne 
to  be  photographed  ineludes  a  few  characters  only,  it  is  better  u  r.ave 
both  camera  and  lamps  quite  close  to,  or  even  on,  the  stage,  or  to  n*e  a 
lens  having  a  much  longer  focus. 

And  now  as  to  tbe  development  of  the  negative.  I  have  read  s  rr»  -d 
deal  about  “  special  "  developers  for  flashlight  photographs,  but  there  i- 
no  need  to  trouble  about  any  of  these.  The  Ilford  pyro-soda  ieve.oper 
will  bring  out  all  tbe  detail  and  density  one  can  desire,  if  used  nth 

*  Coseladed  fr»m  part  77, 
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intelligence  and  care.  Should  the  subject  photographed  coutam  great 
contrasts,  such  as  white  dresses  and  dark  surroundings,  use  less  pyro  and 
d.lute  with  water  according  to  requirements.  Develop  for  detail  rather 
than  density,  but  continue  development  until  the  negative  looks  some¬ 
what  dense  by  transmitted  light,  or  on  fixing  it  will  be  too  thin.  There 
should  be  no  need  to  force  development  by  using  more  than  a  normal 
quantity  of  the  soda.  “  Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work,”  and  you 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

A  word  of  warning  with  regard  to  the  light  used.  As  the  plates  are 
very  sensitive,  work  some  distance  from  the  lamp,  or  keep  the  flame  low 
■  development  is  nearly  completed,  and  cover  the  dish,  which  is  all 
jet  ter  if  it  has  a  glass  bottom  and  well  for  the  developer  to  run  into 
1  tilted  up  for  examination.  Do  not  be  tempted  to  use  an  extra  ruby 
I  before  the  lamp  when  developing  instantaneous  plates,  as  you  will 
■  iv-  d  as  to  the  density  of  the  negative,  and  find  it  miserably  thin 
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Be  the  light  you  have  been  accustomed  to,  but,  if  possible, 


)  and  down  as  required, 
ai-o  read  a  great  deal  about  “ doctoring ”  flashlight  negatives, 
a.-  density  locally  or  entirely;  “  bringing  a  great  amount 
ppm  tl  «  back  of  the  negative”  in  the  form  of  “  raw  sienna 
d  and  rubbed  into  matt  varnish  with  the  finger  over  the  thin 
uc  “the  detail”  in  printing;  scraping  off  the 
over  the  tro  dense  portions,  &c.— in  short,  “using  all  the 
known  to  retouchers  to  complete  a  successful  negative  for 
■  Those,  and  suchlike,  “  little  details  ”  are  far  more  apt  to 
than  -  acourage  one  about  to  take  up  flashlight  work,  as  one  is 
Du.tgn.r  that  every  negative  requires  an  awful  amount  of  such 
to  make  it  at  all  serviceable.  Personally,  I  can  assure  my 
hat  only  odc  of  my  negatives  has  really  required  any  “doclor- 
atever  :  and  all  that  was  needed  was  the  scraping  away  of  a 
f  :i  .  fan  and  pink  vase  which  ran  into  the  features  of  the  lady 
i ! 1 1 1  and  which  gave  no  indication  to  the  eye  of  blending  with 
m  my  way.  The  intensity  of  the  light  did  the  mischief, 
f  course,  open  to  any  one  to  expend  any  amount  of  skill  upon 
•  hi-  negatives  if  he  so  desire  ;  but  it  is  not  alwajs,  nor  ofteD, 
;  j  the  production  of  good  pictures.  Charles  Gruncell. 


I: AY  THOUGHTS  ON  LANTERN-SLIDE  MAKING. 


ur.-e  of  his  remarks  upon  the  above  subject,  before  the  Edinburgh 
i  hi<-  Society  recently,  Mr.  Patrick  said  that  no  branch  of 
phic  art  was  more  full  of  promise  of  practical  utility  and  pleasure 
making  and  exhibition  of  lantern  slides.  It  is  the  one  method 
1  o tiicrs  which  affords  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  greatest 


r.cc  of  the  slide  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  quality, 
i  technically,  of  the  negative  from  which  it  is  made,  the 
.•  -o  to  -peak)  the  backbone  of  the  transparency.  A  good 
•  •  .  with  a  full  range  of  gradation,  will  be  found  to  give  the 


.  then  j  «  inted  out  that  at  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be 
produce  thin  weak  negatives,  brought  about,  no  doubt,  by 
u-e  of  gelatino-chloride  papers.  Such  a  character  of 
ell  adapted  for  the  best  transparency  work,  although  a 
i  done  in  the  way  of  obtaining  passable  results  from 
skilful  manipulation.  From  a  fully  exposed  negative, 
■p  rr-sult  can  he  obtained  by  under-exposiDg  the  trans- 
‘  r,  from  an  under  exposed  negative,  the  harsh  feeling 
i  contrasts  can  be  rectified  by  fully  exposing  the  trans¬ 
it-'  bo  you  lower  the  keynote,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole 


Id  b 
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■  ■  good  results  in  negative-making,  the  exposure  and 
•t  go  hand  in  hand,  and  both  must  be  suited  to  the  subject. 
•  g  as  one  correct  developer,  or  that  the  constituents 
;»t  be  mixed  in  certain  fixed  proportions  for  all 
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find  aid  to  picture-making  in  under  and  over- 
iometimes,  in  careful  hands,  will  help  to  create 
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well-restrained  developer,  or  by  the  reverse, 
i  or  strong  contrasts  may  result  at  the  will  of 
in  so  render  his  interpretation  of  the  scene 
fact  picture,  or  suggest  in  the  finished  trans- 
»r«  convejed  to  him  ;  he  can,  in  fact,  cause  his 
?d  picture. 

ios  of  a  good  lantern  picture  is,  undoubtedly, 
•kt  I  mean  by  artistic  composition  is  the 
•  manner  that,  as  the  eye  wanders  over 
(so  to  speak)  on  the  principal  object.  The 
ly  to  secure  unity,  to  concentrate  the  eye  on  a 
es  subordinate  to  that  object. 
rv  1  '•  *  -es,  Mr.  Patrick  said  :  “After 

r  that  has  a  gnat  deal  to  do 

ds^on  the  man  and  his  method  of  working 
lufacturedat  the  present  time  i3  an  article 


ep. 


as  mi 


of  great  perfection  and  capable  of  yielding  the  very  best  results.  Of  the 
various  brands  in  the  market  there  is  not  very  much  to  choose  among 
them,  each  brand  has  some  special  feature  which  requires  a  little  proctio* 
to  understand.  Take  up  a  certain  brand,  work  at  it,  get  into  its  little 
ways,  stick  to  it,  and  you  will  be  rewarded. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  colouring  of  lantern  slick  s. 
The  daubing  of  more  or  less  transparent  colour  on  a  lantern  slide  was  in 
Mr.  Patrick’s  opinion  an  insult  to  nature.  A  monochrome  slide,  if  other¬ 
wise  good,  is  without  doubt  the  most  attractive,  and  the  range  of  tone  a 
our  disposal  is  quite  sufficient  (without  overstretching  one’s  imaginatio 
to  suggest  colour  values.  Another  important  matter  in  lantern-slide 
making  is  the  shape  and  opening  the  picture  is  permitted  to  have.  The 
shape  of  the  mask  of  a  lantern  picture  will  either  make  or  mar  it.  The 
great  thing  is  to  suit  the  mask  to  the  subject,  and  not  the  subject  to  the 
mask. 


r 


OPTICAL  ILLUSIONS. 


Before  the  Midland  Institute  Scientific  Society,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Mr. 
P.  L.  Gray  recently  lectured  on  Optical  Illusions  as  distinct  from  Delusions. 
They  had,  he  said,  some  sort  of  real,  outside  basis,  from  which  a  non¬ 
existent  appearance  was  deduced  by  the  observer,  either  (iom  physio¬ 
logical  causes  in  the  eye  itself  or  from  errors  of  judgment  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes  in  translating  the  actual  impression  on  the  retina  into 
a  mental  impression.  Delusions,  on  the  other  hand,  required  no  real 
object  to  excite  them,  or,  in  other  words,  were  entirely  subjective.  On 
the  whole,  he  thought  that  of  all  senses  that  of  sight  was  the  most,  and 
that  of  smell  the  least,  easily  deceived.  This  was  due  to  the  enormous- 
extent  to  which  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  presented  to  tin-  eve 
was  dependent  upon  experience.  One  did  not  in  ordinary  cases  actually 
see  what  would  be  seen  by  a  blind  man  suddenly  restored  to  sight.  In 
the  latter  ease  persons  had  described  their  impressions  as  that  of  all  sur¬ 
rounding  objects  suddenly  crowding  upon  them.  If  a  fly  came  suddenly 
between  the  eye  and  the  page  of  a  book,  the  first  impression  was  that  of 
a  large  eagle  flying  across.  Atmospheric  absorption  also  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  one’s  visual  impressions.  The  fact  that  the  figure  of  an 
ordinary  man  suddenly  looming  upon  one  out  of  a  fog  appeared  like  that 
of  a  giant  was  due  to  one’s  experience  of  perspective ;  the  man,  being 
dimly  seen,  appeared  to  be  at  a  distance,  but  without  aDy  diminution  of 
his  height.  Some  of  the  commonest  illusions  depended  on  contrasts 
of  geometrical  forms.  For  instance,  as  the  lecturer  demonstrated,  straight 
lines  in  association  with  curves  appeared  to  be  curved,  and  straight  lines 
might  be  so  associated  that  those  which  were  parallel  appeared  to  be  not 
parallel,  and  vice  versa.  A  space  broken  up  by  cross  lines  appeared 
wider  than  it  actually  was.  This  had  an  important  bearing  on  such 
matters  as  dress.  A  short  person  wearing  a  dress  with  horizontal  stripes 
would  appear  stouter ;  vertical  stripes  would  increase  one’s  apparent 
height.  Other  illusions  depended  upon  pseudo-perspective  effects.  An 
arrangement  of  straight  lines  might  be  looked  at  as  representing  a  solid 
— a  truncated  pyramid,  for  instance,  with  the  small  end  towards  one,  or 
a  cooking  tin  with  the  open  side  nearest.  These  two  impressions  could 
be  alternated  by  a  conscious  mental  effort.  Another  linear  drawing 
would  become  at  will  a  picture  of  a  flight  of  steps,  or  of  a  cornice  in 
which  the  steps  were  inverted.  A  considerable  number  of  illusions 
owed  their  origin  to  iriadiation,  a  luminous  body  appearing  larger 
than  a  dark  body  of  the  same  area.  The  most  familiar  example  was  that 
of  “  the  old  moon  in  the  new  moon’s  arms.”  A  row  of  spaces  illuminated 
in  graduated  degrees  of  brightness,  but  each  in  itself  of  uniform  intensity 
of  illumination,  appeared  to  repres.  nt  a  fluted  surface,  the  edge  nearest 
the  darker  shade  appearing  lighter  than  it  really  was,  and  the  edge  of 
the  lighter  space  correspondingly  darker.  The  voluntary  choice  of  inter¬ 
pretation  in  the  case  of  a  drawing  which  might  represent  either  a  relief 
or  an  intaglio  gave  many  curious  results.  Another  class  of  illusion  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  retention  of  an  impression  by  the  retina  for  a  short 
time  after  the  stimulus  had  ceased.  A  stick  held  between  the  lantern 
and  a  patch  of  red  light  appeared  to  give  a  green  shadow  ;  with  green  light 
the  shadow  was  red  ;  with  yellow  light  it  was  blue  or  violet ;  with  blue  it 
was  orange.  Even  if  perfect  colour  photography  became  an  actual  fact- 
the  untouched  photograph  would  not  reproduce  the  actual  visual  im¬ 
pression  of  a  scene.  In  a  golden  sunset  the  photograph  would  show  the 
distant  mountains  not  purple,  but  probably  an  inky  black,  because  the 
photographic  plate  would  not  give  the  same  contrast  of  colours  which 
the  eye  saw.  The  work  of  the  artist  was  to  make  the  best  artistic  effect 
out  of  illusions,  whether  in  form  or  in  colour.  The  born  artist  in  colours 
was  the  man  who  saw  distinctly  all  colours,  such  as  had  been  seen  in 
the  experiments.  The  ordinary  observer  did  not  see  them,  because  the 
brain  unconsciously  corrected  the  visual  impression ;  the  artist  saw  the 
colour  shadows  clearly,  and  by  slightly  exaggerating  them  in  his  picture 
recalled  the  actual  contrasts  of  colour  as  seen  to  the  eye.  Ordinarily  one 
knew  that  grass  was  green,  and,  in  spite  of  the  impression  on  the  retina, 
one  declined  to  admit,  what  the  artist  clearly  saw,  that  the  shadows  had 
a  distinctly  reddish  tinge.  An  artist  had  described  how  he  alone  of  a 
party  saw  the  sails  of  a  boat  look  a  vivid  green  against  a  red  sky.  One 
theory  of  colour  vision  was  that  we  were  capable  of  three  double  sensa¬ 
tions  of  colour — the  white-black,  the  red-green,  and  the  blue-yellow 
sensations  ;  so  that,  while  one  part  of  the  retina  was  affected  by  light  of 
a  certain  colour,  the  other  parts  experienced  a  reaction,  resulting  in  a 
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enaation  made  up  of  complementary  colours.  The  other  theory  po3tu- 
ated  only  three  simple  colour  sensations,  but  the  lecturer  preferred  the 
ormer,  as  accounting  better  for  the  colour  shadows  or  “  after-images.’ 
Ehe  “optical  top,”  which  on  rotation  made  black  lines  on  white  appear 
to  be  of  colours,  varying  as  they  approached  the  centre  and  changing 
*beir  order  on  the  rotation  being  reversed,  was  shown  with  excellent 
~?ct.  The  explanation  suggested  was  that  the  colour  sensations  varied 
-quickness,  the  red  being  the  nimblest  both  in  beginning  and  in  ceasing, 
rhe lecturer,  however,  as  on  all  other  points,  cautioned  his  hearers  against 
iccepting  any  theory  as  a  complete  explanation.  For  the  most  part,  the 
theory  was  to  be  taken  either  as  little  better  than  a  restatement  of  the 
facts  or  as  a  provisional  hypothesis. 


“PRIMUS”  DRAWING-ROOM  LANTERN  AND  SCREEN. 

Butcher  &  Hon,  Blacklieath. 

W.  Botcher  &  Son,  of  Blackheath,  send  us  an  excellent  little 
catalogue  of  lanterns,  accessories,  and  slides,  whioh  includes  references  to 
all  their  well-known  specialities,  of  which  we  select  two  for  illustration: — 
The  “Primus”  P-K  Lantern  is  specially  constructed  for  the  exhibition 


f  lantern  slides  made  from  negatives  taken  with  the  Pocket  Kodak 
Camera  and  is  designed  for  use,  on  the  table,  in  the  drawing  or  dining¬ 
room. 

The  second  illustration  depicts  the  “  Primus  ”  P-K  or  Drawing-room 
Table  Lantern  Screen.  It  gives  a  picture  three  feet  square,  and  stands 


on  the  ordinary  dining-room  table.  The  screen  is  hung  on  a  portable 
bamboo  frame,  which  takes  to  pieces  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  packs  up 
into  a  neat  box.  It  is  very  compact,  and  the  total  weight  is  only  3  lbs. 

1/  4 

WRIGHT  AND  ANDERTON’S  IMPROVED  SCREEN  FOR  OPTICAL 
PROJECTION  PURPOSES. 

Messrs.  Lewis  Wright  and  John  Anderton  say  : — 

Hitherto,  metallic- faced  screens  for  optical  projection  purposes  have 
been  made  with  a  plain  surface,  and,  as  a  result,  the  superior  brightness 
Dossessed  by  them  over  screens  of  other  kinds  has  been  apparent  only 
within  a  somewhat  limited  angle  of  view  ;  also  portable  screens  used  for 
optical  projection  that  are  faced  with  paper,  mttallic  foil  or  other  material, 


are  liable  to  buckle  and  curl  at  the  edges,  and  by  so  doing  destroy  the- 
evenness  of  the  surface. 

“  By  our  present  invention  we  overcome  these  defects  in  the  screens 
for  use  with  magic  or  optical  lanterns,  lantern  microscopes,  and  all  other 
optical  projection  and  reflecting  apparatus,  and  our  improved  method  of 
arrangement  consists,  firstly,  in  applying  to  calico,  linen,  canvas,  or  other 
suitable  material  or  substance  forming  the  screens,  or  covering  of  the 
same,  or  to  wall  surfaces  or  other  situations  as  required,  a  facing  or 
surface  composed  of  silver  or  other  metal  or  metallic  sheets,  films,  or 
leaves,  or  powdered  bronze,  or  any  other  metallic  surface,  which  surface 
is  covered  all  over  with  indentations,  corrugations,  or  irregularities  of 
any  suitable  form  or  kind,  or  with  fine  grooves  or  striations,  arranged 
perpendicularly  or  otherwise  if  desired  upon  the  said  surface,  for  the 
purpose  when  in  use  of  causing  the  rays  of  light  to  be  scattered  laterally, 
and  thus  increasing  the  lateral  reflection  of  the  light,  and  thereby  causing 
the  projected  image  or  images  to  be  seen  with  equal  brightness  from  any 
point  of  view  within  reasonable  limits.  To  remedy  the  defect  of  buckling 
when  the  screens  are  faced  with  paper,  metallic  foil,  or  other  substance, 
before  referred  to,  we  paste,  or  otherwise  apply,  a  coating  or  lining  of 
paper  or  other  suitable  material  to  the  back  of  the  screen  of  sufficient 
strength  or  substance  to  counteract  the  strain  of  the  front  surface,  and 
thus  obtain  a  flat  and  even  hang  of  the  screen. 

“  By  these  means  much  better  results  are  obtained  in  all  cases 
than  by  the  present  arrangements. 

“  We  do  not  necessarily  limit  ourselves  to  the  more  precise  de¬ 
tails  herein  set  forth,  as  we  may  sometimes  deem  it  expedient  to 
vary  the  same,  without  departing  from  the  essential  features  com¬ 
prising  the  principle  of  our  improvements  ;  but  the  claims  are, 
firstly, an  improved  screen  for  optical  projection  purposes;  secondly, 
in  screens  composed  of  any  suitable  material  or  substance  for  use 
with  magic  lanterns,  lantern  microscopes,  and  all  other  optical  pro¬ 
jection  and  reflecting  apparatus  we  claim  the  combination  with  the 
calico,  linen,  or  canvas  covering  of  said  screen,  or,  upon  walls  or 
other  situations,  of  a  surface  composed  of  silver  or  other  metal  or 
metallic  sheets,  of  films,  leaves,  or  powdered  bronze,  or  any  other 
suitable  surface  of  metal,  and  the  formation  and  arrangement  in 
or  upon  the  said  metallic  surface  of  a  series  of  fine  grooves  or 
striations,  arranged  perpendicularly  or  otherwise,  or  indentations, 
corrugations,  or  other  irregularities  of  any  kind  upon  said  metallic 
surface ;  thirdly,  in  screens  the  means  for  remedying  the  defects- 
caused  by  possible  liability  of  the  surfaces  buckling  when  faced 
with  paper,  metallic  foil,  or  other  substance  likely  to  buckle  when, 
strained.” 
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PROJECTING  APPARATUS  FOR  SHOWING  MOTION  ON 
THE  SCREEN. 

[Anthony’s  International  Annual.] 


It  is  now  about  twelve  years  since  Anschiitz  announced  his  first 
Schnellseher,  with  which  he  succeeded  in  a  very  complete  way  in  uniting 
a  series  of  views  so  that  the  object — for  instance,  a  running  horse — could 
be  seen  in  its  natural  motions.  For  the  production  of  his  views  Anschiitz-. 
uses  as  many  cameras  standing  close  together  as  he  intends  to  make 
views,  generally  twenty-four.  The  instantaneous  shutters  of  these 
cameras  are  released  bv  electricity  within  one  to  two  seconds.  This 
arrangement  gives,  therefore,  but  a  limited  time  for  all  the  motions  to  be 
taken.  For  motions  occupying  a  minute  or  so  at  least  one  thousand 
cameras  would  be  required. 

The  Schnselleher,  as  known,  is  so  arranged  that  for  the  observation  of 
the  picture  you  have  to  look  through  a  small  opening  in  the  body  of  the 
apparatus.  At  first  Anschiitz  did  not  attempt  to  project  the  moving 
pictures  enlarged  upon  a  white  screen,  as  considerable  difficulties  were 
connected  herewith. 

The  American,  Muybridge,  occupied  himself  likewise  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  views,  and  constructed  an  apparatus  for  their  projection. 
He  exhibited  it  at  the  Urania  Club  in  Berlin,  but  many  defects  were 
apparent. 

In  1894,  Anschiitz  took  up  the  idea  again,  to  introduce  his  pictures  by 
way  of  projection,  and  it  was  reported  in  1895  that  he  had  mastered  all 
technical  difficulties.  The  chief  drawback  was  that,  on  account  of  the 
limited  number  of  cameras,  the  series  of  pictures  was  too  short.  To 
make  a  change  in  this  direction  was  Edison’s  effort.  The  introduction 
of  films,  which  could  be  bad  in  almost  any  length,  facilitated  his 
endeavours  considerably.  He  constructed  an  apparatus  which,  provided 
with  only  one  objective,  has  as  picture-carrier  a  roll  of  film.  That 
sounds  very  simple,  but  in  reality  the  difficulties  are  great.  During 
exposure  the  film  is  not  permitted  to  move,  because  no  sharp  pictures, 
even  at  shortest  time  of  exposure,  could  thus  be  obtained.  But,  as  in 
order  to  have  in  the  picture  uniform  motions,  uninterrupted  by  stoppage. 
at  least  fifteen  views  per  second  have  to  be  taken,  it  can  be  imagined  that 
the  solution  is  not  an  easy  one.  Fifteen  times  in  a  second  the  film  has 
to  pass  forwaid  and  stop  again.  Edison  solved  this  problem  in  a  mag¬ 
nificent  manner.  With  his  apparatus  he  was  enabled  to  take  a  long 
series  of  pictures.  To  unite  these  pictures  in  the  Schnellseher,  he 
printed  the  negative  film  upon  a  second  one.  which  shows  as  a  positive. 
The  latter  lie  fastened  in  an  apparatus  (kinetoscope). 
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Edison’s  pictures  are  about  2  cm.  wide  and  1£  cm.  high  ;  e“ch  BlntJ 
of  film  carries  from  600  to  700  views.  These  series  of  pictures  rem- 
sent  the  motions  made  within  twenty-five  to  thirty  seconds.  Tne 
pictures  are  looked  at  through  a  lens  which  enlarges  them  a  little. 
Edison  did  not  attempt  to  project  his  pictures,  as  an  enlargement  h> 
projection  would  show  the  pictures  without  sharpness  upon  the  wmte 
screen,  and  only  with  great  difficulty  could  the  succeeding  picture  -e 
put  in  the  exact  position  of  the  preceding  one.  Anschutz,  in  •. 
called  attention  to  these  difficulties.  The  very  small  pictures,  as  con 
tained  in  the  kinetoscope,  hardly  show  this  trembling  motion  to  the  eye 


of  the  observer,  owing  to  their  size. 

To  offer  something  new  upon  this  field,  efforts  had  to  be  made  to 
introduce  series  of  views  with  a  considerable  number  of  pictures  m 
good  projection.  More  than  one  scientist  has  worked  in  this  direction 
during  the  last  years.  Lately  the  efforts  of  some  have  indeed  not  been 
without  partial  success,  and  progress  can  be  seen.  At  present  two 
instruments  have  been  introduced  to  the  public  in  Europe.  One  is  the 
Kinematograph  of  Lumiere,  in  Lyons,  the  other  the  Kinematograph 
after  the  French  Irola  patent.  The  inner  arrangements,  I  have  to 
remark,  are  not  shown  to  visitors,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  Lumiere 
apparatus  is  described  in  Eder’s  Year-Book,  1896,  pp.  391-400.  Both 
apparatuses  have  an  electric  incandescent  lamp  as  light  source  for  the 
projection.  In  both  the  pictures  are  on  film  rolls.  The  size  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  is  about  the  same  as  Edison’s  (1$  to  2  cm.).  The  size  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  picture  is  about  1£  to  2  metres.  Regarding  the  arrangement  of 
Lumiere’s  apparatus,  the  German  patent  gives  the  following  description 

“The  film  strip  is  pushed  forward  by  uniform  turning  of  the  roll,  so 
that  a  fork  with  its  prongs  catches  the  holes  at  the  edge  of  the  strip, 
carrying  the  latter  periodically  along,  but  by  a  motion  in  opposite 
directions  liberating  the  same  again.  Between  objective  and  film  is  a 
window  upon  a  rotating  disc,  which  admits  the  taking  of  the  picture  or 
the  projection  of  the  same.  ” 

We  would  mention  here  that  in  December,  1893,  a  patent  was  granted 
on  an  arrangement  corresponding  to  that  of  Lumiere. 

Lumiere  Bros,  say  that  they  make  fifteen  views  in  a  second,  and 
project  the  same.  That  is  almost  too  little  to  obtain  a  smooth,  not 
trembling,  motion  in  the  projected  picture ;  but,  as  the  motions  are 
smooth,  certain  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  Lumiere  prints  the 
pictures  perhaps  twice  upon  the  positive  film,  so  that  in  the  projection 
apparatus  thirty  pictures  pass  the  objective  in  every  second.  That  by 
such  a  process  the  trembling  of  the  pictures  can  be  essentially  relieved  is 
demonstrated  by  practical  experience. 

Lumiere  speaks  of  nine  hundred  pictures  upon  one  strip  in  his  circu¬ 
lars.  A  personal  test  with  the  second  clock  has  proven  that  the  time  for 
running  off  a  series  of  pictures  deviates  between  thirty  and  forty-five 
seconds.  Therefore  on  one  roll  would  be  only  from  15x30  =  450  to 
15  x  45  =  675  pictures. 

Complaint  has  repeatedly  been  made  that  at  the  exhibitions  the  handle 
which  sets  the  roller  in  motion  was  turned  too  quickly,  and  that  the 
motions  appeared  too  hasty.  At  all  the  exhibitions  seen  by  the  writer 
the  apparatus  worked  with  normal  rapidity,  and  the  motion  left  a 
natural  impression. 

How  is  it,  now,  with  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult  problem — the 
exact  fitting  of  the  several  pictures  ?  We  have  pointed  already  to  the 
fact  that,  if  a  picture  does  not  fill  exactly  the  place  of  its  predecessor,  the 
total  picture  will  move  in  all  directions. 

The  Lumiere  Bros,  solved  this  problem  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
Still  even  Lumi^re’s  apparatus  is  open  yet  to  improvement.  Regarding 
cotal  effect  and  rigidity  of  the  pictures,  they  surpass  the  Edison  kineto¬ 
scope  that  I  have  seen.  To  produce  his  series  of  pictures,  Edison  con¬ 
structed  a  stage-like  place,  on  which  the  brilliantly  illuminated  figures 
set  off  from  the  dark  background.  This  arrangement  is  wrong.  If  we 
have  light  pictures  upon  a  dark  ground  in  projection,  the  eye  will  catch 
much  quicker  the  interrupted  passages  from  one  picture  to  the  other 
than  if  the  picture  was  light  upon  a  light  ground.  Edison’s  arrange¬ 
ment  was  therefore  discarded,  and  in  preference  sunny  street  scenes, 
with  application  of  a  shady  background,  were  selected. 

The  trembling  of  the  picture  is  also  observable  in  the  Lumiere 
apparatus,  particularly  where  houses  and  other  immovable  objects  form 
the  background.  We  see  a  fine  picture,  a  fisherman  in  his  boat  upon 
the  high  seas,  the  boat  passing  proudly  through  the  rolling  waves,  every¬ 
thing  faithful  to  nature ;  but  the  house  that  can  be  seen  at  the  side 
moves  to  and  fro  as  if  shaken  by  an  earthquake.  Still  more  painful  to 
look  at  is  the  wall  of  the  Exchange  at  Marseilles,  looking  as  if  it  was  to 
tumble  down  every  minute. 

_  These  defects  can  never  be  removed  entirely.  The  producers  of  series 
views  should  therefore  be  careful  in  the  selection  of  their  objects. 

Some  of  .Lumiere’s  pictures  are  extremely  beautiful,  for  instance, 
their  Aquarium,  playing  children,  &c.  The  Irola  apparatus  has  no  such 
meritorious  properties.  The  trembling  of  the  pictures  is  much  stronger, 
and  the  motions  are  not  so  rounded  and  smooth. 

The  opinion  that  the  kinematograph  will  soon  take  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  projection  apparatus  we  cannot  agree  with.  The  above- 
mentioned  very  considerable  defects,  which  are  tiresome  to  the  eye  of 
the  observer,  can  hardly  be  removed,  but  we  should  not  forget  that  only 
sunder  great  difficulties  can  such  pictures  be  taken.  Dr.  R.  Neuhauss. 


Mk.  Alerfu  Uhmmiim.  of  i‘J.  Clarendon  mad.  Weal  Cioyd<«,  Huney,  1 
sends  ue  Pis  supplementary  and  clearanoe  aal«  hat  of  optical  laulrrns,  I 
slides,  and  photographic  spparatu-.  whirh  includes  many  barfmiaa. 

From  Mr.  E.  G.  Wood,  of  74.  (heapaule,  w#  have  received  Un  fifty  1 
third  issue  of  his  catalogue.  About  150  pages  are  devot'd  to  <  aas  red 
lists  of  slides,  and  th*  MB  under  of  the  book  to  lantern  ap|<aratus. 

Newton's  Catalogue.  We  have  received  the  catalogue  of  Meaars 
Newton  A  Co.,  of  8,  Fleet  street,  E  C..  which  is  devolad  to  particulars  of 
the  firm's  many  varieties  of  optical  lantern  apparatus,  elides,  Ac.  W  llh 
it  G  ;i  supplementary  list  of  lantern  slide*  for  th*  season  1*441-97,  from 
which  we  gather  that  among  the  new  eels  are  aerie*  dealing  with 
Victoria?!  Reign  .  Life  of  the  Puk *  oj  If  rlHiffoa  .  Egypt  *"»f  ike  Site  ; 
Italy ;  Turkey  awl  Ephetm  Aetrom  my  d*«od* 

carving.  Most  of  the  sets  are  made  from  photographs  t*k*n  during  th* 
present  year. 

“  I  was  there!”— A  few  weeka  ago,  when  Mr.  Malhieeon.of  Invercargill, 
N.Z.,  was  giving  his  limelight  entertainment,  a  youth  alW'mptal  to  show 
his  wit  and  disturb  the  proceedings  by  remar.  •*  and  again,  as 

scenes  from  Ireland  were  being  put  through  the  slid*,  "I  was  tliere.” 
Without  showing  the  least  symptom  of  annoyance,  Mr.  Mathie» .  n  threw 
an  imposing-looking  building  upon  the  screen,  and  pau»< 
tormentor’s  remark.  It  came  right  enough.  "  I  wm  there,”  »aid  tha 
now  familiar  voice.  “Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  sail  Mr.  M.,  “this 

picture  represents  Kilmainham  Gaol,  D  iblil  I  funnyman  dropped 

out  of  sight  like  a  shot,  whDa  the  audience  fairly  screamed  with  laughter. 
That  young  man  will  be  more  cautious  in  future  before  making  aodlUfi 
remarks  on  similar  occasions. 

A  Minister  Improving  the  i  >.  \-i  >n. — There  is  a  church  in  London 
whose  rector  brightens  h  J  <  v.  ning  services  with  magic  lantern 

slides,  and  who  himself  plays  a  ail  b  n<  in  th*  pulpit  1 1 

the  church  of  St.  Mary-on  the  Hill,  and  the  rector  is  the  Rev.  Wilson 
Carlisle.  Last  Sunday  evening  turned  to  actoutr. 

inauguration  of  the  new  carriage,  and  cut  *  .  * 

with  scenes  from  the  motor  c  ir  piOMMfoa  OB  the  road  to  Brighton.  It 
is  a  topical  service,  and  the  magic  1  in'.-  l  every  passing  fat. 

the  day  before.  The  rector  turned  the  point  thus  “We  are  «• 
motors.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  oil,  religious  enthusiasm  the  r. 
spark.”  Obvious  comparisons  were  also  drawn  bv  the  reverend  gentle¬ 
man  between  the  faint-hearted  ones,  who,  through  mod,  the  gibes  of 
the  multitude,  or  the  quality  of  their  oil,  abandoned  their  motors  and 
travelled  to  Brighton  by  train,  and  those  who  are  moved  to  abandon 
their  spiritual  path  at  an  early  stage  by  the  sarcasm  of  former  boon  com¬ 
panions. 

“  I  like  Alfred  Maskell  as  I  like  the  *  Merry  Andrews  ’  of  my  younger 
days.  Not  that  he  means  to  be  funny,  but  he  is  so,  all  the  same.  In  an 
article  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  in  which,”  says  “Watch¬ 
man,”  inthe  American  Amateur  Photograph' r,  “  he  advances  some  curious 
reasons  why  painters  should  not  be  Judges  at  photographic  exhibitions, 
he  almost  outdoes  himself.  Speaking  of  lantern  slides,  he  say*  :  ‘  It  is 
difficult  to  be  serious  in  applying  the  term  art  to  those  very  mechanical 
and  easily  made  transparencies.’  It  is  easy— to  those  who  know  how — 
to  make  a  bust  in  marble  from  the  clay  model  furnished  by  the  sculptor, 
or  to  print  from  an  engraved  plate  of,  say,  the  Sistine  Madonna,  but 
the  results  are  generally  regarded  as  works  of  art,  for  all  that.  Equally 
ludicrous,  and,  of  coarse,  equally  amusing,  are  his  notions  of  marine 
work.  One  of  his  proofs  of  the  unfitness  of  the  painters  to  be  judges  is 
the  fact  that  they,  or  at  least  he  thinks  it  must  have  been  them,  awarded 
prizes  at  a  certain  exhibition  to  ‘snap-shots  of  smoking  steamers  which 
the  rawest  practitioner  with  a  Kodak  could  accomplish.’  What  will  the 
Wests  or  Adamsons  say  to  this  ?  It  is  very  evident  that  Alfred  Maskell 
has  yet  much  to  learn  of  art,  slides,  and  snap-shotting.” 

Magic  pictures,  which  only  become  visible  by  gradual  development  on  the 
lantern  screen,  are  made  as  follows  :  Upon  a  glass  of  the  desired  sizt 
perfectly  clean,  we  pour  a  solution  of  indiarubber  in  benzine,  working 
as  we  should  do  with  collodion,  of  a  strength  analogous  to  that  of 
collodion.  This  must  be  allowed  to  dry,  after  which  it  is  placed  upon 
the  design  that  we  desire  to  reproduce.  (There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
this  from  being  a  photograph.)  Then,  with  a  very  fine  brush,  dipped  in 
a  solution  of  bromide  of  copper,  we  trace  the  design.  If  the  lines 
made  are  very  heavy,  the  image  will  be  visible,  and  the  effect  will  be 
wanting ;  it  must  therefore  be  done  very  delicately.  After  having 
outlined  the  image,  we  carefully  paint  the  trees,  foliage,  grass,  in  a  word 
all  the  verdure,  with  bromide  of  cobalt ;  the  sky  and  water  must  be  d«L 
with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  cobalt,  with  the  aid  of  a  very  soft  and 
brush.  We  mount  this  as  we  should  do  an  ordinary  lantern  slide.  A 
the  work’is  well  done,  the  image  ought  to  be  entirely  invisible,  but,  when 
placed  in  the  lantern,  it  will  gradually  appear  to  perfection  under  the 
influence  of  heat.  By  these  means  may  be  depicted  winter  scenes, 
which  under  the  action  of  the  heat  of  the  fire  are  transformed  into  scenes 
of  summer ;  these  return  to  their  primitive  appearance  on  cooling. 
With  a  little  care  and  ordinary  skill  it  is  possible  to  obtain  this  pleasing 
and  novel  transformation  with  photographs. — Post  Express,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 
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